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Pr. Bk.= Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV=Kevised Version. 

RVm=Revised Version margin. 

Sab. =Saba3an. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Skr.= Sanskrit. 

Symm. = Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (folio-wing a number) = times. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 

TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text 
tr. = translated or translation. 

VSS= Versions. 

Vulg., Vg.=: Vulgate. 

\VH=Westcott and Hurt’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn=Genesis. Ca=Canticles. 

Ex=Exodus. Is=Isaiah. 

Lv= Leviticus. Jer= Jeremiah. 

Nu=Numbers. La = Lamentations. 

Dt=Deuteronomy. Ezk=Ezekiel. 

Jos = Joshua. Dn= Daniel. 

Jg= Judges. Hos=Hosea. 

Ru=Rutb. JI=JoeI. 

1 S, 2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. Am=Amos. 

I K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch=l and 2 Jon=Jonah. 

Chronicles. Mio=Micah. 

Ezr=Ezra. Nah=Nahum. 

Neh=Nehemiah. Hab=Habakkuk. 

Est=Esther. Zeph=:Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag=Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zeo=Zechariah. 

Pr=Proverbs. Mal=Malaclii. 

Eo= Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es=l and 2 To=Tobit. 

Esdras. Jth=Judith. 

h 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus= Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

AVis='VV’isdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=l and 2 

Three= Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 


Neio Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 
Lk=Lnke. 
Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 
Eo=Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = l 
Corinthians. 
Gal=Galatians. 
Eph = Ephesians. 
Pu = PhUippians. 
Col=Colossians. 


I Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon, 
and 2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P, 2 P= 1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation, 


\ 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. FOK THE LiTEUATHRE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a hook, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Bet frdjre zur sem. Beligionsgcsch., 1888. 

Baldwin=Z>tcf. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

'B&xt\i=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (f 1894). 

Benzinger=Be6. Archaologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann = G'e5cA. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - Bom. Bechtsbuch aus dem 
funften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

'BnAgs— Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Btc^. des ant. grec. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=£c7ir&McA der Beligionsgcsch.^, 
1905. 

Enchiridion Symbolorum^^, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=2>ie Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr.. 1906]. 

Doughty=.dra6ia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm = Deutsche Mythologies, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 188^88. 

Hamburger =Bea7encyc7opae?t6 furBibelu. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (=>1892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f,, 1897. 

Holder = .<4 BceZfiscAcr Sprcudischatz, 1891 If. 

Holtzmann-Z6pffel=iexZc£)n/‘. Theol. u. Kirch&n- 
wesen^, 1895. 

Howitt=iV^aZi«e Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtigue, i.-xii., 1883 if. 

Lagrange = Etudes sur les religions stmitiques^, 1904. 

'Ln.n&=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

'Lt,ug=Myth, Bitual, and Beligion-, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius=i)en7:7naZer axis Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger=Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski=HancZ6j4cA der nordsem, Epigraphilc, 
1898. 

McCurdysHwZory, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir=Ony. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Muss-Arnolt=.d Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 if. 


Nowack= d. heb. Archaologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly- Wissowa=i2eaZe7myc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 189411. 

Perrot-Chipiez=j3’wZ. de Vart dans Vantiguitt, 
1881 ff. 

Preller=iZd7nwcAe Mythologie, 1858. 

B.byil\e=Beligion despeuples non-civilists, 1883. 

TLiehm^^Handworterbuch d. bibl. Altertums^, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson =Bi6ZtcaZ Besearches in Palestine-, 1856. 

Roscher=iea;. d. gr. u. rom. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=TAa New Schaff -Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Beligious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Scheukel=Bi6eZ-Lea:tcon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schurer=ffJ’F®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 \HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally=ic&cu Tiach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade=He&. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=ieArbuc/i der alttest. Beligionsgcsch.^, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)— Historical Geography of the Holy 
Lands, 1897. 

Smith (W. R,)=Beligion of the Semites^, 1894. 

Spencer (B..)=-Pnnciples of Sociology^, 1885-96. _ 

&pGncer-GTl\eas=zNativeTribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete = rAe OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. R.)=Pri7nitive Culture^, 1891 [^1903]. 

Ueberweg=jSwZ. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber =Judische Theologie aufGrund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften ®, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Beligion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Beligion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson = JHanwer5 and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

TAxm—Uie gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden^, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, 

AA=Archiv fur Anthropologic. 

AAOJ r= American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AB=Archiy fiir Ethnographic. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A GG= Abhandlungen der Gottinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AffPA=Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

A HjR= A merican Historical Review. 

Ai7r=Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel), 

At/PA=Amencan Journal of Philology. 

AJ'Pj=Americ.an Journal of Psychology. 

AJ^BPB= American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A J<8Z'= American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AtfPA=Anierican Journal of Theology. 

Ailf(?= Annales du Mus6e Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APP=Archiv fiir Panyi'usforschung. 

AP=Anthropological Ile%dew, 

APIF=Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

AS = Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

ABff= Abhandlungen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A Boc =L’ Ann ee Sociologique. 
ABir/=ArcluEological Survey of W. India. 
AZ=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

PAG=Beitrage zur alten Geschichte. 
PA6'£f=Beitrage zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzscli and Haupt). 
PGHrr Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 
PP= Bureau of Etlinology, 

Pff= Bombay Gazetteer. 

Bd =Bellum Judaicuin (Josephus). 

PL=Bampton Lectures. 

PLB'= Bulletin de Litterature Eccl6siastique. 

BOB =B!ib. and Oriental Record. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA =Annual of the British School at Athens. 
PS'AA = Bulletin de la Soc. archdologique A Alex- 
andrie. 

BSA L = Bulletin dela Soc. d’Anthropologie de Lyon. 
P<SAP= Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

P<S'G= Bulletin de la Soc. de Gdographie. 

PPB= Buddhist Text Society. 

Z?JF= Biblical World. 

PB'=Biblische Zeitschrift. 
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LISTS OF ABBEBVIATIONS 
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(7^/S£=Compte5 rendus de I’Acad^mie dea In- 
scriptionB et Belles-Lettres. 

(7575= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

(75= Catholic Encyclcp.-edia. 

(75= Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

(7(?5=Cults of the Greek States (Famell), • 

GI = Census of India. 

<7/A=Corpu8 Inscrip. Atticarum. 

C/’5=Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

(7JG= Corpus Inscrip. Groscarum. 

(7/5= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

(7/5= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

(7(?r= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT^i see bdow]. 

(7J?= Contemporary Review. 

(7e5= Celtic Review. 

CT5= Classical Review. 

C'Ci2=Church (Quarterly Redew. 

(755/= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 
5A(7=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. _ 

DACL = Diet. d'Arch^ologie chrdtienne et de 
Liturgie (Gabrol). 

BB=Dict. of the Bible. 

5(7A=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

5(75= Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith- 
AVace). 

5(7(7=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

5/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). ^ 

DNB=i)ict, of National Biography. ’ 

5PAP=Diot. of Philosophy and Psychology. 
5irAIF=Denkschriften der AViener Akad. der 
AFissenschaften. 

55t=Encyclopa3dia Biblica. 

55r=EnwolopaBdia Britannica. 

555//=ECTp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 
5/=Encyclopnedia of Islam. 

555= Tne present work. 

5ay/=Expositor. 

5a;p7= Expository Times. ' 

P5tf= Fragments Historicorum Grsecorum (coll. 

C. Muller, Paris, 1885). 

P5=Folklore. 

FLJ =Folklore Journal. 

555= Folklore Record. 

GA = Gazette Archiologique. 
ff5= Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA=G6ttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
ffGA7=Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
ricliten der kBnigl. Gesellschaft der AA^'issen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

ff/AP=Grundiiss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
G/rP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
ffJ'F=Gesohichte des jiidischen Volkes. 
GF/=Geschichte des volkes Israel. 

5A/= Handbook of American Indians. 

555= Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

55=Historia Ecclesiastica. 

5555= Historical (Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

5/= History of Israel. 

55 =Hibbert Journal. 

5JP= History of the Jewish People. 

55 =Hibbert Lectures. 

55=Historia Naturalis (Pliny), 

EWB= HandwBrterbuch. 
lA =Indian Antiquary. 

/(7C=Intemational Critical Commentary. 
/CO=International Congress of Orientalists. 
/C5=Indian Census Report. 

/G=Inscrip. Giiewe (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ff.). 

IGA =Inscrip. Gnecas Antiquissimm, 
/G/=Imperial Gazetteer of India* (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

/J5=lnternntional Journal of Ethics. 

575= International Theological Library. 

JA = Journal Asiatique. 


5^55= Journal of American Folklore. 
JA/=Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 

JA 05= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
t/A55= Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JA55e= Joum, of As. Soc. of Bengal, 

J55= Journal of Biblical Literature. 
t/5P5=Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
55= Journal des Ddbats. 

J5PA= Jalirbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. 

J5= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

5505= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
J50= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

J55= Journal or Hellenic Studies, 

J55= Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

JP5= Journal of Philology. 

JPPA= Jahrbiicher fur protestantische Theologie, 
JPP5= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 
J^5=Jewish Quarterly Review. 
t/5A/=Joumal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

t/5A5= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
J'5A55o= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

55A5G=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

t/5A55=Joumal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

J5ff5= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
t/55= Journal of Roman Studies. 

5PA5f= Journal of Theological Studies. 

5A7* = Die Keilinschriften nnd das AT* 
(Schrader), 1883. 

5A2’*=Zimmem-AVinckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or 5i5=Keilinschiiftlicbe Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

5G5 = Keilinschriften nnd die Gesohichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

5(757=Literarisches Centralblatt. 
5GPA=Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 
557= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
55=Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 
555(=Leipziger sem. Studien. 

Jf=Mdlusine. 

J/A/55=Mdmoires del’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MB AW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
AVissenschaften. 

JfG5=Monumenta Germanice Historica (Pertz), 
il/Gt/F=Mitthei]ungen der (lesellschaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

il/GIFJ’=Monntsschrift fiir Geschichte und AVissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

J//= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Ayestermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen n. Nachrichten dea 
dentschen Palastina-A^ereins. 

Jf5=Methodist Review, 

.'l/FG=MittheUungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ =. Magazin fiir die AVissenschaft dea 
Juuen turns. 

NBA (7= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 
5G=Nineteenth Century. 
55JF5=Neuhebraisches ATSrterbuch. 
5/55=North Indian Notes and Queries- 
A'’55=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

A’’5= Notes and Queries. 

55=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
575G=Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

(755= Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ = Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

55= Onomostica Sacra. 

0755= Old Testament in the Jewish Church (Ay. 
R. Smith). 

075= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
PA 05= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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P^S'J5=Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PJB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PPP= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
P(7= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PPPiir= Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PPP*S«= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
P(?=Patrologia Grseca (JEgne). 

PJP^Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

Pi=Patroloria Latina (Migne). 

PN Q = Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PP= Popular Eeligion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PPP^=Prot. EcaleneyclopUdie (Herzog-Hauek). 
PPP=Presbyterian and Eeformed Keviem. , 
PP.S=Proceedings of the Eoyal Society. 

PJiSE= Proceedings Koj'al Soc. of Edinburgh. 
P5PA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Aj-chreology. 

PPiyrTPali Text Society. 

PA = Revue Archdolomque. 

PAnih^PcvaG d’ Anthropologic. 

PA! Royal ALsiatic Society. 

PAswr=Revne d’Assyriologie. 

PP= Revue Biblique. 

PPPTF= Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

PCsr Revue Critique. 

PCcfs: Revue Celtique. 

P(!%=Rci'ue Chr6tienne. 

PZ)iir=Re\’ue des Deux Mondes. 
PP=RealenoyclopSdie. 

PPG = Revue ^es Etudes Grccques. 

PPy= Revue Egyntologique. 

PEJ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

PPPt= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

PGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegemvart. 
PPiP= Revue d’Histoire et do Littdrature re- 
ligieuscs. 

PPP= Revue do I’Histoire des Religions. 
Pd/i5fs=Eevue du monde musulman. 

PP'ssRcvuc Numismatique. 

PP=: Records of the Past. 

PPA=Remc Philosophique. 

P6=:R8mische Quartals^rift. 

PS = Re^me 66mitique d’Epigraphio et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

PSA =Recueil de la Soc. archdologique. 

PS/=: Reports of the Smitlisonian Institution. 
PTAP= Recueil de Travaux rdlatifs h I’Aichdologie 
et h la Philologie. 

PjrP= Revue des traditions populaircs. 
PP/fPA=Rei.'ue de Th6ologie et de Philosophic. 
P2’r= Recueil de Travaux. 
PPFrsRcligionsgcschichtlicho Versuchc und Vor- 
arbeitungcn. 

P 1VP = Reahvbrterbuch. 


PPA JF=Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. ' 

PPP= Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

PPP= Sacred Books of the East. 

/SPOP=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

PPP=Single-vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 

PP=Studien und Kritiken. 

SjI/A=Sitzungsberichte d; Miinchener Akademie. 

PPGlF=Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWA Tr=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
"Wissenschaften. 

TAP A = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions, of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 

rG= Tribes and Castes. 

TPP= Transactions of Ethnological Society; 

?%PP=Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

2’Ar=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

2’PPP= Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

rPAfP= Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS= Texts and Studies. 

2’/S'PA= Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Archae- 
ology. 

TZ7=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

B^A7=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

TFPPiIf= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

PA = Zeitschrift fiir agyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
WXSS S cll 

ZATW = Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

PG/ir= Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 

PGP = Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie. 

PDA = Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum. 

ZD MG — Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenltind- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV ~ Zeitschrift des- deutschen PalSstina- 
Vereins. 

PP= Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic. 

PPP= Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

PPG = Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. 

PP’P= Zeitschrift fiir kathol, Theologie. 

P/irirD=Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

PiJf= Zeitschrift fiir die My thologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fur die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPhP = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophic und Piida- 
gogik, 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. 

PPA’’= Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVRW = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Eeclits- 
wissenschaft. 

PJFjT = Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logic. 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to. 

os KAT», LOT\ etc.] 



ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF 


RELIGION AND ETHICS 

—"4 


s 

SACRIFICE. 


Introductory and Primitive (E. O. James), 
p. 1. 

Babylonian. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Buddhist (C. A. F. liiiYS Davids), p. 7. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl and J. A. MacCdlloch), p. 8. 

Chinese.— See COJISIUNION WITH the Dead 
(Chinese). 

Egyptian.— See ‘Semitic.’ 

Greek (L. B. Fahkell), p. 12. 

Hebrew. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Hindu.— See Worship (Hindu). 

SACRIFICE (Introductory and Primitive). — 
Sacrilice (Lnt. sacrificium ; sacer, ‘holy,’ and 
facere, ‘ to make ’) may be defined generally as a 
rite in the course of which something is forfeited 
or destroyed, its object being to establish relations 
between a source of spiritual strength and one in 
need of such strength, for the benefit of the latter. 
Tills relationship may be one of communion, i.e. 
one by which strength is conceived to be imparted 
to man (communal type) ; or, conversely, it may 
be one wliereb}' a human weakness is held to be 
withdraw and neutralized (piacular type). An 
instance of the first type occurs whenever the 
victim is consumed in a sacred meal, of the second 
whenever it is treated as unclean and cast away to 
beasts of prey. 

I. Origin.— It was not until the spirit of historical 
inquiry had come to pervade the study of religion, 
during the latter part of the last century', that 
scientific theories regarding the origin and signifi- 
cance of sacrifice were put forward by anthro- 
pologists. Hitherto the institution had been 
usualH' regarded as of diiune appointment, since 
from Gn 4’'“ and He ID it appears that the divine 
authority sanctioned Abel’s offering, and con- 
sidered it, by faith, more acceptable than that 
of Cain. It need not, however, follow on theo- 
logical grounds that the ordinance is of divine 
origin because it is said that by faith Abel’s 
oUering to Jahweh was a more excellent sacri- 
fice than that of Cain. For the Jahwistio writer 
tr^ts_ sacrifice as a natural institution, an in- 
stinctive mode of worship, while the Priestly 
VOL. XI. — 1 


Iranian (E, EDWARDS), p. 18. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 21. 

Jewish (hi. Gaster), p. 24, 

Muhammadan (T. H. Weir), p. 29. 

Roman,— See Roman Religion, Propitiation 
(R oman). 

Semitic (R. A. S. Macalister), p. 31. 

Slavic.— See Arvan Religion, Slavs. 

Teutonic (S. G. Youngert), p. 38. 

Ugro-Finnish. — See Priest (Ugro-Finnish). 

Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

creation-document ignores the existence of the 
rite altogether. But such a theory of the 
origin of sacrifice hardly harmonizes with the 
present tendency of historical theology or of 
the science of religions. To-day the divine origin 
of religious institutions is sought in the ever- 
developing minds of men rather than in sacred 
tradition. 

(o) E. B. Tylor. — As soon as it became ap- 
parent that sacrifice involved a natural desire on 
the part of man to establish a bond between 
himself and that which he conceived to be sacred, 
the way was opened for scientific investigation 
of the rite. E. B. Tylor was the first to enter 
the field udth the hypothesis that sacrifice was 
originally a gif t offered to supematnr.al bein gs 
to secure tlieirYav an r or minmiize their iiosri litv. 
AYthis purpose graduSfy became transforiiTSTin 
the mind of the sacrificei's, the dominant note 
became tha t of homa.ge. wh ich again passed into 
that of renuHcialionA 

Herbert Spencer was of much the same opinion. 
The origin of sacrifice, he says, is to be found in 
the custom of leaving food and drink at the graves 
of the dead, and as the ancestral spirits rose to 
divine rank the refreshments placed for the dead 
developed into sacrifices.^ Now the conception of 
sacrifice as a gift to the deity is very wide-spread, 
especially among people in a relatively advanced 
state of culture. ‘ Gifts,’ says Hesiod, ‘ prevail 
upon gods and reverend kings,’ Offerings to 

I i PC*, London, 191S, ii. STS 1. 
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Mcrcd trees, etc., are common in parts of Africa.’ 
S.acrificia] gifts are often offered to appease the 
soul of the \nctim after a successful head-hunting 
expedition or similar escapade ;® and the numerous 
examples of the oblation of the firstfruits Iq-v,) 
come under the same category.* _ The Hebrew 
term for sacrifice (mwhah, ' triftM is used of both 
bl oody and nnhloodv difcrings, though from the 
tirncoT"E?e1ccl {6th cent, n.c.) onwards it became 
a technical terra for cereal offerings (Gn 4*'-, Lv 2). 
To this cla=s too biilongy tliu unction of sacred 
stones (menhirs, etc.) to the deity in the ma^sebhak 
iq.v.). Oblations of fruits, etc., were also pre- 
sented to local nvmina hv being deposited witliin 
the sacred precincts or thrown into sacred wells. 
Likewise the holocaust, or whole burnt-offering, 
that plays so important a part in the sacrificial 
s^-stem of the Priestly narrative in the OT can 
scarcely bo regarded othenvisc than ns an offering 
of food— a gift^ — since it was all assigned to the 
deity. According to Robertson Smith, this type 
of sacrifice was evolved from the orimnnl sacra- 
mental meal by tlie discontinuance of the use of 
totemio conceptions, and the recourse to human 
victims to renew tiie bond between the worshippers 
and the worshipped. The eating of human nesh 
became in time repugnant to the mind of man, and 
the human victim was therefore offered as a holo- 
caust. In process of time an animal came to ho 
substituted* for a human victim, and the whole 
humt-offering resulted.* Thus he makes the 
holocaust a late derivative of an earlier rite in 
which the eating of flesh and drinking of blood 
idaved an impor^nt part* — a theory largely based 
on late Arabic practice. 

(i) IP. Eoberlson Sviiih , — Robertson Smith’s 
oncyclopredia article on ‘Sacrifice’* marks a new 
departure in the history of religion. In his paper 
on ‘ Animal ^Vorship_ and Animal Tribes,’ in The 
Journal of Philology,'' after discus.sing the question 
of tolcmism on the strength of the evidence fur- 
nished by J. F. McLennan in the Fortnightly 
i?ecKto,® he proceeded to make totemic cult the 
basis of sacrifice. In 1889 (two years after J. G. 
Frarcr’s cncyclopredia article on ‘Totemism’* had 
^peared) he published the well-known lectures on 
Pdigion of the Semites, in which, while he 
again suggested a totemic basis for Semitic re- 
ligion, he' w.as carcfnl to add ; 

‘It It one tlitn}- to tav that the phenomena of Semitic rclI(rion 
carry n« KaeV to totemlam, and another thing: to gay that they 
are all to be tipialned from totcmiim.'io 

Nevertheless, he hold that the conclusion that 
the Semites did pass through a totemic stage can 
avoided onh' uy supposing them to be an excep- 
tipn to the universal rule. He proceeded to restate 
his tlieory in order to overcome the difilcultj’ 
resulting from his view that the god liecame 
identified with the animal or plant kind by the 
ul(K>d-lKmd— a cuf^toin which he now regarded os 
relatively late. On the new hj'pothcsis he con- 
sidered the pod, tlie victim, and the totemic gronp 
to Wong to the same kin. The original totem 
Is female, and therefore descent 'follows the 
diftaff in primitive society. AVith the inlro- 
disetion of patrilineal descent the totem Iwcamc 
male. Samfice in th.c first instance is, he thinks, 
a communion »r^tablished by a iKind of kinsliip. 
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In these lectures he developed his theory of the 
‘ theanthropic ’ animal, at once god and kinsman, 
as the originating cause of sacrifice of the com- 
munal type.’ He considered Frazer to have 
proved the existence of annual totem sacraments 
involving actual commtmion in the flesh and blood 
of the sacred animal.* 

This view distinguishes (1) honorific, (2) piacular, 
and (3) mystical or sacramental oflerings. His 
leading conception is the distinction between the 
view of sa crifice- ns,a gift- to the dei ty— the wor- 
shipper laj'ihg upon the altar the oilerings of the 
firstfruits of the harvest as a tribute to the god — 
and the view that regards it as a sacramental 
ritualistic act whereby the worsliippei-s pass into 
actual communion with the god by partaking of 
food and drink in which the deity is immanent. 
In the Religion of the Semites Robertson Smith 
appears to confuse the two distinguishable aspects 
or sacrificial communion — the mystic and the non- 
mystic. The kinship of man with the divinity 
celebrated by sharing in a common meal, or in any 
other non-mystic manner, is by no means the 
same thing as a sacramental communion in the 
deeper and trul^ mystic sense, in which the deity 
and man enter mto vital relationsliip by the latter 
partaking of divine food (see artt. COMMUNION 
WITH Deity). 

In support of his view that an expiatory func- 
tiQU_mQy attach to tlie sharin^'bTanimai flesh, 
Robertson Smith quotes numerous examples (such 
os the shedding of blood and offering of hair) in 
which there is no death of a victim and no idea of 
penal satisfaction given to the deitja In tlie 
Hebrew ritual he lays special stress on the zebhah, 
i.e, the ordinary festal sacrifices, vows, and free- 
M’ill offerings, of which the deity’s share was the 
blood and the fat of the intestines, the rest of_ the 
carcass, after payment of certain dues to the priest, 
being left to the worshipper for a social Jt^et. 
This he contrasts with the offerings wholly given 
to the god, likening the distinction to that 
between animal and vegetable offerings, the latter 
not being conciliatory. This hypothesis, however, 
takes no account of the holocaust and the piaculum, 
expiatory sacrifices in which there is no communal 
eating. To obviate this difficult}’, Robertson 
Smith propounds the theory of the derivatipn of 
these from an earlier rite in which the sacrificial 
meal plavcd an important part. 

(c) F. Ji. Jevons.-^ evons, in his Introduction to 
the History of Rcligionf derives inspiration directly 
from Robertson Smith’s theory, basing liis in- 
vestigations on the assumption that a totemic 
system was the earliest form of society. He 
supposes totemisra to have originated in a covenant 
or alliance het-ween a human society and what the 
savage conceives ns an animal clan organized on 
the same lines as his own. At this stage, he sa5’.s, 
‘man imagines all things, animate or inanimate, 
to think and act and feel like himself.’* But 
apparently he forgets that the savage, like the 
child, realizes that some things are not alive. The 
primitive mind attrihntes mana (q.v.) only to 
those things that net abnominlly or that present 
a strange or uncanny appearance. Jevons then 
argues that, since savages take nn a hlood-fcud 
against an animal species, thcrciore they may 
c*^tahlish nn alliance with them.* Exactly how 
this alliance comes thereupon to be reinterpreted 
a« a real flesh and blood union between man ami 
beast is a point over which he passes lightly. 
Presumably ho would say that it was by a natural 
extension of the initiation rite, whereby a youth is 
anointed with tribal^ blood and so Itcco’rocs* infuse'l 
with a new life which is the common life of the 
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clan. In this way the society becomes a religious 
coTnmnnity, since each initiated nietnher partici- 
pates in the divine essence of its totem. In due 
course the animal is advanced to the status of a 
sort of superman— a hypothetical father of the 

'riie bfood^covenant established, the rite of sacri- 
fice and the subsequent communion, he supposes, 
arose as the natural corollary from the savage 
principle that the blood is the life. The obvious , 
procedure, if the ‘real presence’ of the totem — i 
the sacred ally of the people— be 'desired, is to 
shed its blood. In such a sacrificial rite the 
essential feature is that the worshipper should 
partake of the sacred animal so that its super- 
natural qualities may he absorbed and evil influ- 
ences expelled. 

On this hypothesis the offering of an animal as 
a gift to a superhuman being is the result of the 
domestication of animals, the victim, which was 
originally itself sacred, having degenerated into a 
mere food animal, now held inferior to a stone 
hewn into the likeness of a human god, assumed 
to possess anthropomorphic qualities.® Thus arose 
the custom of sacrifice to non-totemic deities — the 
normal manner of approaching any god.® 

(rf) Salomon Roinach. — Reinach, in Cultes, 
Mythcs, et Religions,* also professedly adopts the 
theory of Robertson Smith. With Jevons he 
thinks that the evolutionary processes which fused 
the communion type of sacrifice with that of the 
later sacrifice by gift were agriculture and the 
domestication of animals, dispelling the mystery 
surrounding the difierent forma of plant and 
animal life. Thus little by little the idea of a 
divinity hedging certain species of animals faded 
away, and man began to create the godhead in his 
own likeness. Yet there remained a tradition of 
animals sacrificed and eaten by the community. 
Therefore both sacrifice and banquet w’ere re- 
tained in the belief that the god— anthropo- 
mornhio now — gpielt the blo'od andTnhaled the 
siua Ke of the . burnt^fFe ring.~''"To provide him with 
a repriientative, a pnest assisted at the ceremony, 
until in the end he and his ritual completely 
dwarfed the part which was played by the body 
of the faithful, and, while the sacrifice and 
banquet still survived, their significance was 
wholly inverted.® 

(c) L. Marillier. — Some anthropologists, how- 
ever, refuse to regard the theory of toteraic sacri- 
fice ns primitive. Marillier, e.g., argues that an 
original bond of union between the god and the 
kin eliminates the need for sacrificial rites, and 
therefore makes initiation ceremonies superfluous.® 
On the other hand, if the common meal was the 
only bond between the god and the kin, it does 
not appear that the god is a totem. 

if) M. Hubert and M, Mauss. — Hubert and 
Mnuss think that the evidence of Semitic types of 
sacrifice may be only fragmentary, and in any 
case there is no proof that they are primitive. 
They hold that the numerous forms or sacrifice 
cannot be reduced to ‘the unity of a single 
arbitrarily chosen principle.’^ In view of Sie 
paucity of accurate accounts of early ritual, they 
reject the ‘genealogical’ or evolutionaiy method, 
and devote themselves to an analysis of the ancient 
Hindu and Hebrew sacrificial ritual. Thus they 
arrive at the following ‘ definition of type ’ : 

' SacriHco !s a religious net, which, by the consecration of a 
Ticttm, xxiodines the stAte of the moral person who performs it, 
or of certoln objects in which this person is interested/ « 

Like Robertson Smith, they think that sacrifice 

» ^ PP- 1S5, 1S9. 
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establishes a union between the human and the 
divine. This is effected by the intermediation of a 
victim destroyed in the rite, and eaten by the 
worshippers or by the priests. But the_ victim 
must he ceremonially prepared for the rite, and 
freed from tabu after the ceremony has been per- 
formed. It must be remembered, however, that 
the rituals chosen by Hubert _ and Mauss for 
analysis are by no means primitive, and therefore 
can hardly he said to represent fairly the essential 
nature of sacrifice in the earliest cults of un- 
developed peoples. 

(g) E, Westermarck. — ^Westermarck takes the 
view that ‘ the idea that supernatural beings have 
human appetites and human wants’ led to the 

E ractice of sacrificial gifts being ofi'ered to them 
y men. ‘If such offerings fail them, they may 
even suffer want and become feeble and powerlep.’ 
Thus ‘ in early religion the most common motive 
is undoubtedly a desire to avert evils.’ ^ The 
practice of human sacrifice, according to this 
writer, is based on the idea of the substitution of 
a victim for other individuals whose lives are_ in 
danger, which in course of time led to the offering 
of animals instead of men.® 

(A) J. Cr. Frazer. — Frazer, in the first edition of 
TIui Golden Bough, says that the central idea of 
his essay — ‘the conception of the slain god’ — is 
derived directly from bis friend, Robertson Smith. 
In the second edition, however, he virtually con- 
tradicts this statement, maintaining that he never 
assented to Robertson Smith’s theory. This 
change of opinion was apparently due to the fact 
that Frazer, on further investigating the subject 
in the production of Ms work Totemism and Ex- 
ogamy, came to lay more stress on the social side 
of totemism, whereas Robertson Smith throughout 
emphasized its relimous aspect. Furthermore, to 
follow Robertson Smith meant destroying his 
newly-formnlnted stratigraphical distinction be- 
tween magic and religion. There could not, on 
this hypothesis, be any sacramentalism, i.e. some- 
thing religious, in an age of magic. Therefore 
what on the face of it appears to him to he sacra- 
mental communion is for him simply a magical 
rite. It is difficult to understand how he reoonoiles 
this view with the fact that, in the highest and 
purest form of religion that the world has so far 
knoivn, sacramental union -with the Deity is the 
essential feature. To avoid deriving the slain god 
from the sacrifice of totemic animals, or from any 
operation of vegetation magic, Frazer is forced to 
find the origin of the rite in the slaying of the 
king. But, if the slain god is to he identified ivith 
the slain king, the king must first he proved divine. 
Thus he argues that, since kings and chiefs are 
tabu, they must therefore be sacred, in the sense 
that they are possessed by a god or a spirit. The 
numerous examples quoted do not, however, cover 
the whole field of primitive religion. Moreover, 
by bis ovm definition of tabu as negative magic,® 
he divides sacred things into two classes — those 
that are divine and those that are not divine. 
Now kings are divine because they are tabu ; and 
tabu is merely a ‘ negative magic.’ Once more we 
are faced with the problem of how to derive the 
religious from the non-religious. 

It is somewhat surprising that Frazer should 
have abandoned his original theory just at the 
moment when most remarkable evidence in favour 
of the mystical union between the totem or ‘thean- 
thropic’ aniinal and the totemite was forthcoming 
from Australia, on the authority of Spencer and 
Gillen. 

2. The Australian totemic rites. — By the per- 
formance of sacred ceremonies knoum as intichiuma 
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it appears that the Arunta endeavour to secure 
the multiplication of some particular animal or 
plant, and actually enter into sacramental relations 
with the totem. After the performance of inti- 
chiuma at Emily Gap (a place specially associated 
with the mythical .Mcheringa ancestors and the 
totems) the witchetty grub is tabu to the members 
of the totem, and must on no account he eaten by 
them till it is abundant.* The Purula and Kumara 
classes may eat it at any time, provided it he 
cooked in camp. After intichnima, when the 
totem is plentiful, -large supplies are gathered, 
brought into camp, cooked, and stored away in bark 
vessms called In due course — at tne period 

analogous to harvest -time among agricultural 
people — they are taken to the unqunja, or men’s 
camp, where all the men assemble. The leader 
grinds up the contents of the pitchi between two 
stones. Then he and the other men of the totem 
eat a little and distribute what remains to those 
who do not belong to the totem. He repeats the 
operation with a pitchi from his own store. The 
witchetty grub totem may then eat sparingly of 
the grub.® 

Similar rites take place in other totems in Central 
Australia, differing, of course, in detail, but every- 
where made up of the same essential elements.® 
Among the Undiara Kangaroo, e.g,, when an intichiuma 
ceremony is to he performed, the men proceed to the foot of a 
hill on the slope of which two blocks of stone project, one 
above the other. One of these stones is supposed to represent 
a male, the other a female, kangaroo. The headman of the 
totem clan and a man who is in the relation of mother’s uncle 
to him climb up to a rocky ledge, supposed to be haunted by 
the spirits of ancestral kangaroos, and paint it with stripes of 
red and white to indicate the red fur and white bones of the 
kangaroo. When this is done, a certain number of young men 
sit on the top of the ledge, while the men below sing of the in- 
crease of the kangaroos, Blood-letting follows. ‘The young men 
open veins in their arms and allow the blood to stream out on 
to, and over, the edge of the sacred ceremonial stone which 
represents the spot where a celebrated kangaroo of the 
Alcheringa went down into the earth, its spirit part remaining 
in the stone which arose to mark the place.' < 

After the rite has been duly performed, the young men go 
and hunt the kangaroo, bringing their spoils back to the 
camp. Here the old men, with the alatunja in the midst, eat 
a little of the flesh of the animal and anoint t^th the fat the 
bodies of those who took part in the intichiuma, after which 
the meat is divided among all the men assembled. 'The men 
then decorate themselves with totemio designs, and the night 
is spent in singing songs relating to the exploita of the 
Alcheringa men. When this has been done, the animal may be 
eaten sparingly.!* 

When men of the emu totem desire to perform intichiuma 
ceremonies, several of the men open veins in their arms and 
allow the blood to stream on the ground till it is saturated. 
When the serum has coagulated, they trace designs in it in 
white, yellow, and black, representing the different parts of the 
body of an emu. Several men of the totem then dress them- 
selves to resemble emus and imitate the manners and customs 
of the bird. They fasten churinga on their heads to represent 
the neck of the emu, and chant a song to the emu constructed 
in the blood. They think that this act has the effect of pre- 
venting the totem from disappearing, by quickening the 
embryos of the new generation.” 

In the Unjiamba or Hakea-fiower totem an intichiuma cere- 
mony is performed by the men of the Bulthara and Panunga 
classes at a shallow oval-shaped pit, by the side of which 
grows an ancient hakea-tree. In the centre of the depression 
IS a small projecting and much worn block of stone, which Is 
supposed to represent a mass of AaSea-flowers. After the pit 
has been swept and songs sung inviting the tree to flower much 
and the blossoms to he full of honey, a young man is told to 
open a vein in his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle on the 
stone till it is covered. This done, the ceremony is complete. 
The stone is regarded ns a churinga, and the spot is forbidden 
to women, children, and the uninitiated.f In other words, the 
ceremony has established a blood-bond between the totem and 
the totemites, and the place of the rite is rendered sacred and 
therefore tabu. 

Spencer and Gillen, in a paper contributed to 
the Joxirnal of the Anthropological Institute, say 
that for the totemite ‘ the one essential feature [oi 

1 Spenoer-GilIen», pp. 170-1V9 ; cf. E. 0. James, Primitive 
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the ceremonies) is the necessity of identifying 
himself closely with his totem.’ * That is to say, 
by opening a vein in his arm upon the kangaroo 
rocks, or eating the flesh of tne sacred animal, 
or having its fat — a substance which with the 
Australian ranks equally with the blood as regards 
potency — ^rubbed on his body, the totemite estab- 
lishes a union of a sacramental nature ivith the 
totem. True, the present-day native explanation 
of the ceremonies is that they drive out in all 
directions the spirits of the kangaroos, etc., and 
so increase the number of the animals.® But is 
this the only purpose of the rites ? To prevent the 
totems from vanishing from the land, an alliance, 
in the nature of a blood-covenant, is made with the 
animal species by means of a solemn sacrificial 
meal. The blood rite, therefore, has a twofold 
efiScacy. It is with the communion aspect that 
we are here concerned. The slain kangaroo closely 
resembles a sacrificial victim, although it can 
hardly be desciibed as a ‘ mediator ’ between man 
and the sacred species, exactly in the sense sug- 
gested by Robertson Smith in his theory of the 
‘ theanthropic ’ animal. The mana concentrated 
in the victim (especially in its blood) goes out and 
gives strength to the communicant, neutralizing 
his infirmities by drawing them into itself. ' In 
this way, rather than as an intermediary between 
God and man, the totem may be regarded as a 
victim. 

Another difierence between the Australian 
and more advanced forms of sacrifice lies in the 
fact that the animal in this case is naturally 
sacred, while ordinarily it acquires this character 
during the rite. But a mystic sacramental union 
between the totem and the totemite is none the 
less established by the intichiuma ceremony. A 
man of the witchetty grub or emu totem be- 
lieves himself to be a witchetty grub or an emu. 
In order to keep this quality, he assimilates tlie 
flesh of the creature, that he may dwell in the 
totem and the totem in him. The solemn prepara- 
tions show with what reverential awe these sacra- 
mental meals are regarded by the natives. The 
fasts, the churinga, the totemic decorations, the 
sacred rocks and designs, all testify to the sacred 
atmosphere surrounding the mysteries.® In the 
blood ceremonies we see exemplified not only the 
means whereby a blood-covenant is made with the 
totem, but also the psychological concept that in 
later cults develops into the sacrificial shedding of 
the blood of bulls and goats. As the Arunta 
sprinkle the sacred rocks or the totemic design 
with blood, so, in the more advanced religions, the 
priest offers upon the altar the blood of the sacri- 
ficial victim (Ex 29*®'*^ Lv 9®’**). 

3 . The primitive conception of sacrifice. — 
E. Durkheim maintains that both the essential 
forms of evolved sacrifice — ^the act of oblation and 
the act of communion — are found in germinal 
form in the intichiuma rites. The only difference, 
he thinks, is that in the later ofierings the two 
acts in the intichiuma are parts of one undivided 
rite, while in the Australian ceremonies they are 
separated.^ But, apart from the evidence of 
Strehlow that the hymn which is sung at the 
intichiuma of the kangaroo describes the offering 
of a morsel of kangaroo-fat to make the fat of the 
kangaroos increase,® the act of oblation can hardly 
be said to form a part of the Australian totemic 
rites. Apart from this instance, and from offer- 
ings to the dead consisting of stone hatchets, 
clubs, water, and in modern times matches,® there 
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is no evidence of gift-sacrifice in Australia. If, as 
■we suggest, the intichiumn he regarded as the 
earliest form of sacrifice, it seems that the rite 
automatically involves the union of the totem and 
the totemite through the communication to the 
latter of the mana resident in the former (especi- 
ally in the hlood and its sacred flesh). The ett'ect 
of this sacramental union is the neutralization or 
expulsion of the evil in man, by contact (as distinct 
frcm contract) -with his supernatural ally. It is 
only when animistic and tlieistic conceptions arise 
that offerings of food are made to divine bein^ to 
secure their favour or to minimize their hostility. 
True, the Australian has a very real belief in 
tribal All-Fathers, but only as remote anbhropo- 
morpliic beings in need of notliing that man can 
give. Therefore they are not the recipients of 
sacrificial gifts. Consequently we contend that, 
in what K. R. Marett calls the ‘pre-animistic’ 
type of religion,* the earliest attempts at sacrifice 
were means -whereby the worshippers were placed 
in physical contact, after a sacramental manner, 
with their totem. But, it may be asked, do the 
Australians really represent a truly primitive 
people ? Have they not had countless generations 
in -which to evolve social, and religious institu- | 
tions ? In order to answer these not unreasonable 
objections to a hypothesis founded on evidence 
from Australia, a brief survey must be made of the 
archieological facts which -we have at our disposal. 

4. Primeval sacrificial rites. — Within recent 
years numerous paintings and engravings of 
animals together with other designs have been 
discovered on the walls of paloeolithic caverns in 
France and Spain,® having, it is supposed, magico- 
religious significance. If these caves were not 
' pre-lvistoric sanctuaries,’® why should palmolithic 
man draw outlines of animals and fish in the dark 
recesses of a mountain ? Surely, if he were grati- 
fying his aesthetic tastes, he would have chosen a 
place open to the light of day, where he and his 
companions might enjoy the fruits of their labours. 
It therefore seems much more reasonable to regard 
such caves as Niaux and Gargas as sacred spots 
where primeval mysteries were duly celebrated, 
and which had to be approached with solemn and 
esoteric rites. In the latter rock-shelter curious 
interlacings and arabesques have been made, either 
with the lingers or with some pointed instrument, 
in the gluey clay of the walls and roof of the cave. 
These have been described as imitations of the 
scratches left by the claws of the cave-bear, perhaps 
a totem of these particular Aurignacians.® In 
support of this view may be mentioned the numer- 
ous deep striae on the walls of the cave of Font-de- 
Gaume. On the floor of this cavern a great many 
hones of the cave-bear have been found; as well as 
strife con-esponding to the rows of claws on the 
bear’s foot, and the red outline drauing of the 
animal at the end of the gallery. Of course, this 
is slender evidence upon wliich to base the assump- 
tion that palffiolithic man was given to totemism, 
but, taken in conjunction -with the cave-paintings 
representing animals and designs siniDar to the 
totemic decorations of the Central Australians at 
Emily Gap,- and the incised figures painted over 
with vermilion on the totemic grave-posts used by 
the American Indians, it makes it highly probable 
that these primeval inhabitants of Europe were 
acquainted with this primitive mode of social and 
religious organization. Moreover, the dots and 
bands in red and black ochre -with which the 
pebbles found by E. Piette at Mas d’Azil are 


* TAe Threshold of Jteltgion^, London, 

-‘Gt. art. Art, ‘Note on the Use o! 

Kelirion,’ vol. i. p. 821 11. ; E. A. Park 
Study of Prehistoric Art, London, 1916, 

® Marett, pp. 20S-210. 

L' Anthropotogie, xxi. flOlO] ISO, 142; cf. Marett, p. 217. 


1914, p. J3d. 
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decorated correspond to the designs on the 
Australian churinga, while the so-called h&tons de 
commandemmt may have played their part in 
primeval totemic ceremonies.* But,- even if these 
palaeolithic paintings had no totemic significance, 
lb can hardly he denied that they ivere used foi 
magico-religious purposes. 

It is well known that the modern savage 
frequently depicts the image of a creature in order 
to obtain magical power over the real animal. 
F. H. Cushing describes the images of totems 
carved out of stone by the Zuni Indians, with a 
flint arrow hound to the ‘fetiche.’® Likewise 
among the Ojibwa Indians the medicine-man 
makes a drawing of the animal to be hunted and 
paints the heart in vermilion, drawing a line from 
it to the mouth, along which magic is supposed to 
pass at his incantation.® Now, in the pre-historic 
caverns at Niaux and Font-de-Gaume bisons are 
represented with arrows painted in their sides, 
and, in the former, there is a curious desira 
showing a wounded bison surrounded by murks 
■u’hich nave been likened to boomerangs. Such 
dra-wings are ine.xplicable except as a means 
whereby these ancient hunters endeavoured to 
procure success in the chase. 

It has been noticed that among the Central 
Australians, in order to cause a multiplication of 
the totem, intichiuma ceremonies were held in 
places in which the sacred animal is symbolically 
represented on rocks, or, in the case of the emu 
totem, on the ground. Since palseolithic man, 
like his modern representative the Australian, 
was a hunter, depending on the chase for his sub- 
sistence, the conclusion seems inevitable that he 
too performed sacred ceremonies in the dark 
recesses of his ‘ sanctuaries ’ for the same purpose. 
Of course, it is not suggested that the totemic cult 
of modem aborigines is in any way identical with 
that of primeval man, but, judging from the 
numerous similarities between the two cultures, 
the Arnnta rites appear to represent the nearest 
approach to the totemic mysteries celebrated by 
paloeolithic man at Gargas, Niaux, and similar 
sites. If this is so, the rudimentary conceptions 
of sacrifice set forth in intichiuma ceremonies 
formed part of ma^co-religious cult at least as 
early as the Aurignacian culture-period in Western 
Europe. 

S- Ideas connected with sacrifice. — [a) Com- 
munion. — Jevons is of the opinion that ‘the core 
of worship is communion.’ ‘ This conception, if 
it is used in the wide sense of contact, is, as we 
have seen, the fundamental principle underlying 
the most rudimentary forms of sacrifice. Wherever 
totemism is found, a union -vrith the sacred species 
is eflected by physical assimilation of the super- 
natural qualities of the divine animal or plant. 
A typical instance is the -well-known sacramental 
eating of the bear among the Ainus.® The Ainus, 
like many other primitive people, also eat sacra- 
mentally the new crops.® 

In New Caledonia the eating of the first yams of 
the season is a solemn ceremonj’- in which the 
women take no part. 

Seven or eight }-ams are dug up with the greatest precaution, 
wrapped m leaves, and carried before the groat wooden 
images, rudely carved in human form. The yams are then 
cooked in special pots by boys, and eaten by them. The pots 
are afterwar^ buried, and the chief addresses the crowd, 
praying the images to give them a good crop of yams every 
year. The new yams are then dressed and eaten.7 


1 L’Anthropologie, xiv. [1903] 357 ; cf. M. Bernardin, Remu 
savmstenne, Feb. 1876 ; Spencer-Gillen"', p. 128 ; cf. art. Staff. 

2 S If ir [1883], pp. 9-43. 

s W. J. Hoffman, 7 RBKW [1891], pp. 221-223. 

4 Introd. to Hist, of Religion, p. 225. 

6 A full description is given in art. Ainus, vol. i. p. S49f. 

® See art. Ainus, vol. 1. p. 248i>. 

1 pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the 'Wild, ii. 63. 
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The inherent tendency, the yearning of the 
feeble human soul to reach out towards and make 
itself part of the divine nature, which finds its 
satisfaction in the Christian Eucharist, is even 
more clearly set forth in the sacrificial ritual of 
the native tribes of America. The most notable 
and instructive example is the custom observed 
among the Aztecs of sacramentally eating bread ae 
the body of the god Huitzilopochtli or Vitzili- 
paztli. 

In nddition to the bolding of a feast at which the people ate 
their god Baoramentaliy in the outward and visible shape of 
.{bread and grain, i they entered into a closer union by fortifjdng 
t dough with human blood. A youth was chosen and named for 
ithe god. For months the person doomed to play the fatal part 
[Of dTrinity was treated with divine honour, and permitted to 
'.taste all the joys of the world to which he was soon to bid fare- 
• well. At the expiration of the set time he was slain on the 
toltar and his fresh blood was mixed with dough, which was 
1 divided among the worshippers and eaten.^ Thus they became 
L partakers of the divine nature. 

Savages sometimes seek to enter into communion 
with the dead by eating part of the body of the 
deceased or by holding a feast as part of the 
funeral rites. Sometimes the flesh provided at the 
banquets is that of the dead man himself, as in 
the case of the Dieri.* More frequently animal 
\ictims, whose blood and soul the dead man has 
consumed, are slain and their flesh is eaten by the 
survivors to establish a sacramental union with 
the deceased. The Nicobar Islanders hold a feast 
at the grave ‘ in the presence of the dead ’ after a 
funeral,^ and in Melanesia the chief mourner takes 
a piece of fowl and of yam and calls the names of 
those who have recently died in the place saying, 
‘This is for yon.’® 

j Robertson Smith explains the mutilation of the 
« bodies or garments of the living as constituting a 
(bond of union between them and the dead.® It 
seems reasonable to suppose that by causing their 
blood to flow over the corpse or grave a ‘ covenant 
in blood ’ is established ; conversely, other primi- 
tive people dairb themselves with the blood, etc., 
of their kinsman, and thus incorporate in them- 
selves a portion of the dead. For the same reason 
bones, hands, locks of hair, and the like are 
retained by survivors. Likewise, savages often 
endeavour to form a covenant with their dead 
enemies by establishing a blood-brotherhood with 
them. 

Thus, 'when on Arawak Indian of British Guiana has 
murdered another, he repairs on the third night to the grave of 
his victim, and pressing a pointed stick through the corpse ho 
licks ofl and swaliows any blood that he finds odhering to the 
stick.’ 7 If this were not done, it is believed thot the murderer 
would go mad and die. 

Sometimes it is thought sufficient merely to anoint 
the communicant -with the blood or oil exuded 
from the body of the deceased.® 

_ Parallel with these rites is another mourning 
rite— that of cutting or tearing the hair and bury- 
ing it with the body or dedicating it at the grave. 
In the case of certain tribes in Central Australia 
the hair is burnt instead of dedicated.® The object 
of these rites, as with the blood ceremonies, is 
seemingly to form a bond of imion with the dead, 
so as to prevent his inflicting any harm on the 
survivors. It may bo that hair is thro-wn on the 
corpse for the same reason. 

( 0 ) Conciliation. — Although the most common 
motive in early conceptions of sacrifice is un- 
doubtedly a desire to enter into sacramental 
relations vvith a source of spiritual strength, and 
thereby to obtain mana, yet the wish to avert, 

1 GJJS. pt. V., ^pfrit* of the Com and of the ITiW, 11. 80 fl. 

5 B. ue Sohagun, Hist, gin/rale dee ehotee de la Houvelle- 
Kipame, French tr., Paris, 16S0, p. 203 f. 

3 nTowitt, p. ■« AE vi. (1633] 25. 

5 R, n. Codrington, The Metanesiane, Oxford, 1S3I, p. 2S1. 

s Eel. Sem-. p. 330. 

* GIP, pt. V., Spiriit tf the Com and of the tr«7d, 11. 154. 

• Howitt, p. 467. 9 Spcnccr-Clllcn'’, pp. 507, 520. 


neutralize, or expel evil is by no means an un- 
common source of sacrificial oflerings among 
primitive people. The savage is very susceptible 
to apprehensions of danger from supernatural 
powers, and, although there is no proof that fear 
was the cause of the earliest attempts at sacrifice, 
yet in the course of the development of the rite, 
the idea of ‘conciliation’ soon arose. Thus the 
‘piacular,’ or propitiatory, offering of an atoning 
nature came into force. The ‘ gods ’ were thought 
to be displeased with men, and in consequence a 
sacrifice had to be offered to avert their supposed 
anger or indignation. In very primitive cult 
oflerings were made to anything that was con- 
sidered to be dangerous — rocks, glaciers, earth- 
quakes, diseases, death, and so forth, or even 
curiously shaped stones, fish, animals, trees, etc.* 
In S.E. Australia, when a man of another clan 
entered a certain tract of country, he had to pro- 
pitiate the local spirits by performing such rites.® 
On building or entering a new house or canoe, 
starting on a war or trade expedition, and, as has 
been seen, at the time of sowing or reaping the new’ 
crops, sacrifices were made to bring ‘luck’ and 
the ‘ blessing of heaven ’ on the venture. Parallel 
to these rites is the offering of the first-bom of 
man and beast.® When sin is regarded as con- 
tagious and capable of transmission, a sacrificial 
victim is used as a scapegoat.® Such a vicarious 
sacrifice, however, is expiatory only in the sense 
that the death of the victim expiates the guilt of 
the actual offender. 

(c) Honorific offerings. — Another aspect of 
more developed sacrifice is the free-will ofiering in 

f rateful recognition of the goodness and bene- 
cence of the deity. Although the desire of 
rimitive man to show his thankfulness to the 
igher powers is secondary to the communal and 
piacular conception, it is by no means unkno^vn in 
early cult. The offerings of firstfruits and many 
other gift-sacrifices conceived of as an honorarium 
rather than a bribe come under this division. 

‘When certain natives of Eastern Central Africa, after they 
have prayed for a successful hunting expedition, return home 
laden with venison and ivory, they know that they are indebted 
to “their old relative ” for their good fortune, and give him a 
thank-offering.’ 8 

The ‘ eucharistic ’ conception of sacrifice — i.e. one 
free from the desire to secure material benefits in 
the future (cf. Gn 28®®'*’) — is seldom found in really 
primitive cult. 

In the higher religions the ethical notions of 
self-sacrifice and the oblation of a contrite heart 
develop conceptions involving intelligent self- 
unification with God through prayer, penitence, 
acd abstinence. Such ideas, however, are entirely 
absent from primitive cult. In the rudimentary 
form of the rite the communion-theory is adequate 
to cover most of the facts if it be constraed on 
liberal lines, remembering that the primitive mind 
is more concerned with getting into contact with 
his supernatural ally than in entering into elaborate 
and solemn contracts with him. What he needs is 
mana both to join himself on to his source of 
strenrth and to neutralize and expel the evil in 
and sibout him. The infichiuma rite is a means of 
attaining this end, since the mana concentrated in 
the -victim goes out and gives strength to the 
communicant, dra^ving into itself his infirmities. 
With the rise of animistic and theistic beliefs, 

4 GTP, pt. i., The Magic Art, U. 16, pt. v., Spirit* of th* Com 
and o/fAe ir«d, il. 291. 

2 Howitt, p. 403. 

s CJ52, pt. ill., The Dging God, London, 1011, p. 179 ff. i 
B. Brough Smyth, The Aboriginee of Victoria, Melbourne, 1878 
H. 311 ; Ex 1S*-15, Hu 18l5t, Gn 221-1* ; cf. Mic 6* ; MX !. 458 ' 
artt. Finar-EORjr. 

*GB^, pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, London, 1913; cf. Lv 16*1 
artt. Expiatio.x Jlxd Atoxbuext, Propitiatiox, Scapxooat. 
»J/Xii.615 



SACRIFICE (Buddhist) 


gifts, honorific ofierings, and the whole complex | 
system of developed sacrificial ritual are gradually 
added to the original rite. 

Literature. — Sources are cited in the footnotes. , 

E. O. James. 

SACRIFICE (Buddhist). — The attitude of 
Buddhism towards every kind of' external sacri- 
ficial ritual was on e -o£ nn' »»rnpTnTm'QiTip dissen t. 
It judged such ritual (1) to be the mtile'fexpression 
of misdirected outlay and effort, and (2) in some of 
its forms to involve cruelty. And (3) the kind of 
benefits hoped for from the rites was not suffici- 
ently, as we should say, spiritual. References to 
this opposition,' however, are far to seek in its 
ancient literature, and we are tempted to infer 
that such sacrificial feasts as involved the taking 
of life or much elaborate ceremonial were not of 

P eriodical occurrence, and indeed were rare events, 
t is only in the tending of a consecrated fire, and 
in oblations made through that fire, not apparently 
to the deceased Vedic god Agni, but to ‘great 
Brahma,’ that any continuity of sacrificial observ- 
ance appears. Had sacrifices of animals been of 
frequent occurrence, it is probable that the canoni- 
cal accounts of the Buddha’s deeds and words 
would have contained more frequent records of 
protest publicly made. As it is, no such public 
protest is to be found in any of these books. There 
does not in fact appear to have been any sacrificial 
ceremonial made at stated intervals by a hierarchy 
acting for the people and for the people’s welfare. 
Such sacrificial ceremonies could be arranged by 
the powerful and wealthy, but they were held 
on behalf of some individual, and not by or for 
the community. Thus the king.K of fiosala. the 
Pasenadi, is recorded as com maiiding a great 
animal sacrifice, explained in the commentary as 
advised by his chaplains to avert personal evil 
threatened in a dream.^ The seUht, or leading 
millionaire merchant of Efijagaha, was supposed, 
on one occasion, by his brother-in-law, Anathapin- 
dika, to be preparing ‘ a great sacrifice,’ so absoroe'd 
did he appear to his visitor.* In the Kutadanta 
Snttanta an eminent Brahman abbot is represented 
as preparing a great animal sacrifice, concerning 
the complicated procedime of which he consults the 
Buddha’s wisdom.’ This, as the translator points 
out, is a deliberate fiction full of ironical humour, 
since to ask such advice is ‘the last thing a 
Brahmin of position would do.’ * Other allusions 
to ‘great sacrifices’ {maJia yanna) may be found 
in the Jatalca stories , and are of course no less 
deliberate fictions,*’ especially the story of the 
king consenting to sacrifice all his family.® It is 
only on the occasion of the king of Kosala’s great 
sacrifice just mentioned that we meet with any 
expressly uttered protest against such a ceremony. 
Even here the protest is made, not to king or 
people, but to the disciples who bring the news to 
the vihura (or grove ‘settlement’). It is only in 
the commentarj', and in that of the Jataka,^ that 
we read of the utterance being promptly reported 
to the king and of his countermanding the cere- 
mony. And the terms of the protest are so general 
as to suggest with some force that verses and mtta 
were a piece of ancient editorial work carried out 
with very scanty material. They may be found 
in the witer’s translation of Saviyuita, i. ® The 
verses ran thus : 


‘The sacrifices called the Horse, the Man, 

The Pec-thrown Site, the Drink of Victoiy, 
The Bolts Withdrawn, and all the mighty fuss 
These are not rites that bring a rich result. 


1 Somytlffo, i. 76. S Tinaj/a Texts, SBE xx. [1885] 18C 
»/ «>« Buddha, tr. T. W. Hbya Davids, Oxfor 

« V rol. iii. nos. 314, 433, 

I to ’- V- . . - ’ 31 ®- 

>> u he Book of Kindred Savinas. BTS, 1917, p 102. 


Where divers goats and sheep and kine are slain. 

Never to such a rite as that repair 
The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

But rites where is no slaughter nor no fuss. 

Are offerings meet, bequests perpetual, 

Where never goats and sheep and kine are slain. 

To such a sacrlflce as this repair 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

These are the rites entailing great results. 

These to the celebrant are blest, not cursed. 

Th’ oblation runneth o’er ; the gods are pleased.’ 

This is not so much a reasoned argument against 
such rites as a categorical impeachment of ‘ much 
ado about nothing,’ of inefiFective aotivity,_coupled 
with an implicit contempt for acts and beliefs that 
could no longer appeal to men of lofty mind. 
Herein, as Rhys Davids writes, the early Buddhists 
evidently took up and carried on to complete 
victory the growing feeling of intelligence and 
humaneness to which the seal is set in that Rock 
Edict of King A^oka ivhioh begins: ‘No anima l 
may be slaughtered for sacrifice.’ — 

‘Isolated instances of such sacrifices are known even down to 
the Muhammadan invasion. But the battle was really won by 
the Buddhists and their allies,’ especially, os is probable, by the 
Nigapfhos or Jains, with their central tenet of ahiriisd, or ‘ non- 
injury.’ ‘And the combined ridicule and earnestness of the 
Kutadanta Suttanta ivill have had its share in bringing about 
the victory.' 4 

The sacrifice stories, moreover, in the Jatahxs, 
especially the extraordinarily outspoken sarcasm 
of Bhilridatta’s verses, in the Jdtaka of that 
name,* will have helped later to consummate that 
victory, appealing, as they must have done, to 
popular audiences who, instead of rising in shocked 
wrath to stone a blaspheming narrator, sat and 
listened with the amused appreciation of the 
enfranchised. 

More pointed than the above-cited protest is the 
rebuke against the futility of oblation by fire, 
which is put, with felicitous irony, into the mouth 
not of a teacher, but of the divine object himself. 
It occurs in the same book.® A Brahmanee, whose 
son is a pervert — in other words, a young arahant 
in the Buddha’s order — is a habitual sacrificer to 
Brahma. Her son approaches her house on his 
round for alms. Brahma appears to her and utters 
a eulogy of the son as the more fitting recipient of 
the food which she is wasting : 

‘Far hence, 0 brahminee, is Brahma’s world. 

To whom thou servest offerings nlway. 

And Brahma feedeth not on food like that. 

■What babblest thou unwitting of the way, 

O brahminee, unto the BrahraS world ? 
ho here I this Brahmadeva, son of thine, 

A man who ne’er will seo another world, 

A man who past the gods hath won his way ; 

Meet lor oblations from both gods and men, 

Let him enjoy the choice meats thou hast served.’ 

Our second point, that in the ‘great sacrifice’ 
the slaughter of life was reprehensible, appears, in 
the Suttas, in the doctrine of the four classes of 
individuals— those, namely, who (1) torment them- 
selves, (2) torment others, (3) torment both self 
and others, (4) torment neither. Of these the first 
practise austerities ; the second include butchers, 
trappers, fishermen, brigands, etc. ; the third 
include kings or mighty priests who, on some such 
occasion as the opening of a new mote-hall, hold a 
sacrifice with great ritual, with the slaughter of 
many cattle, goats, and rams, with wood-cutting 
and grass-strewing, and with much bullying and 
hustling of servants and slaves, working in fear of 
chastisement.® This point as to cruelty is much 
more eloquently expressed in the Bhuridatta,^ in the 
address uttered by the hodhisatta (Buddha-to-be) 
on the futility of sacrifices practised by Brah- 

1 Dialogues, loo. oil. 2 Tr. vi. 109-112. 

^Sargyutta, i. 1391., tr. 1761. 

4 ilajjhima, 1, 342 f. ; AftgvUara, 11. 205. 

s Jdtaka, vol. vi. no. 643. 
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mans, and on the abuses to which those practices 

‘ If he who kills is counted innocent, 

..•••* 

Let Brahmins Brahmins kill. . . . 

We see no cattle asking to be slain 
That they a new and better life mav gain. 

Rather they go unwilling to their death, 

And in vain struggles j'ield their latest breath. 

To veil the post, the victim and the blow. 

The Brahmins let their choicest rhetoric flow. 

These cruel' cheats, as ignorant as vile. 

Weave their long frauds the simple to beguile.’ 

The sympathy with animal suffering betrayed here 
is essential to the view that spoke, in its religious 
terms, not of ‘ all men ’ only, but of ‘ all beings ’ or 
‘creatures’ (sahbe satta, bhuta) as objects for com- 
passion. And this standpoint womd of itself, 
without other reasons, rule all blood-sacrifice out 
of court as monstrous. 

The third point, as to the low aspirations which 
the sacrificial rites were intended to further, is 
best illustrated by the words ascribed to a notable 
early convert, Kassapa of Uruvela. His conver- 
sion is recorded in a series of legends.^ The Buddha 
invites him to make public confession of his faith : 

‘ What hast thou seen, thou of Uruvela, 

That thou, preacher and votary austere. 

Hast left the Fire ? I ask thee, Kassapa, 

The cause of this. Why is thy sacrifice 
Of holy fire bereft of all thy care? ‘ 

To this Kassapa replies : 

' The sacrifices speak to us of things 
We see and hear, yea, taste, of men’s desires 
And women. I have learnt to say of things 
That bring rebirth, " Lo 1 it is canker.” Hence 
No more delight 1 take in saoriOce 
Nor in oblation.’ 

He then tells what he has ‘ seen,’ Kassapa might 
well have made out a better case for the loftier- 
minded among celebrants, without violating the 
truth. From the standpoint of Buddhist saintship, 
however, such loftier aspirations as the prayer so 
to live as to be reborn in Brahma’s heaven were 
but a palliative, and not the real ‘ escape.’ The 
contrast is shown in Kassapa’s verses preserved in 
the anthology : 

‘Once well content with sacrifice, ’bove all 
Concerned within these worlds^ once more to live. 

Now have I set myself to extirpate 
All passion, all ill will, illusion too.’^ 

The transformation and spiritualization of the 
two aspects of sacrifice — as symbol and as self- 
devotion — are emphasized by IBuddhism much as 
they were by Hebrew psalmist and prophet. The 
stations in the road to the good life — the perfect 
Lay life and the perfect religious life — are, in the 
Kutadanta Suttania,* set forth as so many degrees 
of ‘sacrifice’ (yaiina). Elsewhere the inwardness 
of the right sacrificial celebration is dwelt upon ; 

‘I lay no wood, brahmin, for fires on altars. 

Only within burneth the fire I kindle. 

Ever my fire bums ; ever tense and ardent 
I, Arahant, work out the life that's holy. 

. . . the heart’s the altar. 

The fire thereon, this is man’s self well tamM.’® 

And of such fire-tending no class could hold a 
monopoly : 

' Ask not of birth. Ask of the course of conduct. 

Prom any sticks verily fire doth take birth. 

The steadfast seer, though his descent be lowly, 

To intellect’s aristocrats is lifted. 

By noble shame all that is evil curbing.’® 

As to the surrender of self or property in the 
right sacrifice, the votary of the religious life in 
leaving the world had surrendered his all ; to the 
layman not so sacrificing it was left to otier often 

1 Vinaya Textt, SBB xiii. flSSl) 118-139. 

2 ‘’These worlds’ includes ever}' sphere, terrestrial or celestial, 
of life. 

» Ptalms of the Brethren, cd. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, PTS, 
1909-13, ccx. ; cf. also his brother’s verse®, cciii. 

* Referred to above {Dialogues, 1. 173 f.). 

® SarpyiiUa, I. ICO. 6 Ib. p. 107 


and gladly of his goods to these sons and daughters 
of the homeless me. By thus sowing his harvest 
in that ‘field of supreme merit,’ he maintained the 
high religious standard in his community, . and the 
means of hearing good doctrine, and he also lived 
in faith of reaping a crop of happiness in both the 
near and the distant future.^ 

LiTERATimB.— The literary references are riven in the article. 
T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903, pp. 240 f., 
248 (., 294, should also be consulted. 

C. A. F. Khys Davids. 

SACRIFICE (Celtic).* — i. Evidence of ancient 
writers. — ^As has already been pointed out in art. 
Communion with Deity (Celtic), statements are 
made by Cmsar and other wiiters of antiquity 
that the Celts offered human sacrifices. Csesar* 
says that in Gaul men who were suffering from 
serious illness, or who were in the midst of war or 
any other great danger, would sacrifice or promise 
to sacrifice human victims, in the belief that the 
majesty of the gods could he appeased only when 
a life was given for a life. He also refers to the 
burning of human sacrifices enclosed in huge 
wicker images (simulacra). In the first instance 
the victims chosen for such a fate were such 
criminals as brigands and thieves, hut, in default 
of such criminals, innocent victims would he sacri- 
ficed. Lucan * speaks of human sacrifices as being 
offered among the Gauls to the gods Hesus, Tar- 
anis, and Teutates ; and his statement is repeated 
by Lactantius, who says : ‘ Hesum atque Teuta- 
tem humano cruore placabant.’® Diodorus 
Siculus,® following Posidonius, refers to the quin- 
quennial sacrifice of evil-doers (KaKoipyoys) by im- 
palement. He further states that captives taken 
in battle, as well as certain animals similarly 
captured, were by some tribes sacrificed by burn- 
ing or otherwise. 

In one passage I Diodorus speaks of a certain general os 
having sacrificed to the gods the handsomest of the youths. 
Tacitus ® speaks of the Britons as thinking it right to offer up 
the blood of captives, and Plutarch® mentions the human 
sacrifices of the Gauls, which they considered, he says, of all 
sacrifices the most perfect {rthtaTaniv Bvaiav). Athenaius,!® 
too, refers to the Gaulish sacrifice of prisoners of war in the 
case of a defeat. According to Piiny.u the human sacrifices of 
Gaul were suppressed by Tiberius, but, according to JIela,i2 a 
vestige of the ancient practice remained in the cutting off of a 
portion of the flesh of those condemned to death. The notes on 
Lucan called ‘Commenta Lucani Usener’ s.iy that Hesus, 
whom the commentator identifies with Mars, was appeased by 
the hanging of a man in a tree, until his limbs wasted away, 
while, in another passage, he identifies Hesus ^vith Mercury, 
and says that he is worshipped by merchants. With Mercury 
he also identifies Teutates, and states that he was appeased by 
thrusting a man head-foremost into a full vat, and keeping him 
in that position until he was drowned. Taranis he identifies 
with Jupiter, and says that he used to be appeased with human 
beings, but that he was now content with cattle. How far the 
commentator was speaking from knowledge it is impossible to 
say. According to Suetonius,!® it was Claudius (not Tiberius) 
who completely abolished druidisra, after Augustus had pro- 
hibited Roman citizens from taking an}' part in its rites. In 
Pausanias'^ we are told that the Gauls under Combutis and 
Orestorios put to death the whole male population of Callieas, 
and then drank the blood and tasted the flesh of the slain. A 
passage from Procopius !® also speaks of the Celts as especially 
prizing the sacrifice of their first prisoner of war; the form 
which the sacrifice took, according to him, was that of hanging 
the victim from a tree, throwing him amid thorns, or putting 
him to death in some other horrible fashion. 

2. Expiation and atonement as explanations of 
earlier practices, — ^In view of the evidence of 
Caesar and others, it would be useless to deny that 
the Celts offered up human victims ; and certainly, 
in Ccesar’s time, as in the time of Posidonius, who 
was the chief authority of Strabo and Diodorus, 
the human sacrifices tiiat were offered, whether 


1 Cf., e.g., Sarjiyutta, p. 97, tr. p. 12311. 
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quinquennially or otherwise, seem distinctly to have 
had a religious sanction, and to have then been 
regarded as piacular. It is, however, worth con- 
sidering whether the practice of ridding society of 
superfluous members may not have been, in its 
origin, independent of religious considerations, 
and based rather upon the co-operation of instincts 
of antipathy to the unfit with a state of economic 
pressure. The religious sanction and interpreta- 
&on of the practice may well be later than the 
practice itself, and it is not improbable that 
religious and ethical development helped to miti- 
gate the custom and to lead to the substitu tion of 
animal for human victims. It is clear from the 
testimony of ancient writers that the Celts of 
antiquity were characterized by two well-marked 
traits ; (1) a remarkable indifference to human life 
in themselves and in others, and (2) an intense 
and scrupulous regard for religious observance.^ 
With their indifference to life was closely con- 
nected their belief in its duration after death. 
Under the conditions of Celtic life, children must 
have gro^vn up with a most vivid sense of the 
uncertainty of existence. Fathers, according to 
Cfesar,^ had the power of life and death over their 
own wives and children, and the practice of sons 
not appearing in their father’s presence^ until they 
reaclied manhood may have originated in a judi- 
cious concealment by the mothers of the boys from 
the sight of their fathers, lest the head of the 
household should decide to reduce the number of 
Ills children. In battle, too, it was considered 
1 improper for the attendants of a chieftain to sur- 
vive him, and the institution of the soldurii* 
probably constitutes, on the highest plane in the 
Celtic community, a practice of non-survival on 
the part of dependents which was originally 
doubtless more compulsory than voluntary. The 
wanderings of the Celts in antiq^uity speak of 
intense economic pressure j and, in times of famine, 
or in districts where the supply of food was in- 
adequate, it is in the highest aegree probable that 
the stronger elements in the community would not 
hesitate to eliminate the weaker or those whose 
continued existence increased rather than lessened 
the burden of the community. It was probably this 
economic pressure, combined with the idea that 
the dead had the same wants as the living, that 
caused the wives and servants of a dead man to 
accept death voluntarily on his decease, or the 
attendants of a king to be willing not to survive 
him. When brought face to face with sheer neces- 
sity , and economic conditions which threaten 
society with extinction, human nature, in its crude i 
state, is capable of great harshness in order to 
ensure its own preservation ; and the human sacri- 
fices of the Celts, as well as of other races, prob- 
ably owe their origin to economic rather than 
religious ideas. The strain of living had probably 
much to do -with the proverbial ferocity of the 
ancient Celts. In normal times it is not improb- 
able that the better placed Celts came, by adjust- 
ment to their environment, to be relieved from the 
continuous necessity of weeding out the com- 

1 As shown by the statement of Diodorus (v. 27) that, in spite 
of the fondness of the Celts for money, gold could be left un- 

j ... jn temples end on consecrated 

■ ■ ■ risk of its being touched. Caisar 

"he intense hold which religious 
scruple had upon the Celts, and the allusions to the practice of 
consulting soothsaj-ers and others as to the future, even in 
early Christian centuries, show the strength of their old 
beliefs. See A. Holder, AUeelt. Spracbschatz, Leipzig, 1891 - 
1913, s.v. ‘Oaragus.’ 

= vi. 19. S/6. Vi. 18. 

^ Mentioned in Nicolaus Damnso. Bist. frag. 86, p. 79 D, in 
Athenteus, vi. 64, p. 249 A-B. Here they are called <riAo6ovpo<, 
and an instance is given of 600 men who, in return for the 
privilege of ruling with their king and wearing the same 
raiment, vowed to die with him, whether he fell in battle or 
was earned off by disease, and no one was known to have 
woken the vow. Gesar (Hi. 22) calls them soldurii. 


munity ; but times of abnormal stress would arise, 
and recourse would be had to the ancient practice 
of eliminating the unfit, and its employment would 
probably now take a double form. On the one 
hand, it might be adopted as a measure partly 
of economic, partly of religious, necessity in the 
actual period of exceptional stress, or it might be 
adoptea in anticipation of a threatened calamity. 
Its character as a solemn and deliberate act of the 
whole community, in relation to events which were 
beyond man’s control, would ensure its interpreta- 
tion in current religious terms. In course of time 
some effort would be made to bring the practice 
into relation also to the needs of primitive juris- 
prudence, and, as Crnsar^ states was the case in 
Gaul, the victims offered would, as far as possible, 
be those who deserved punishment for their con- 
duct. As in all ancient customs, there would be a 
tendency to continue human sacrifice, especially 
when the idea of the necessity of appeasing angered 
gods and of restoring communion with them had 
become firmly implanted in the mind of the com- 
munity ; but the relief of economic pressure, 
through the improvement of tillage and the like, 
would in most cases tend to humaner practices. 
There would ensue, e.y., a reduction in the number 
of victims, and a substitution for human victims of 
animals, while the sacrifice would tend to change 
its character, from being viewed as an act of 
expiation or atonement to becoming mainly a 
remedial or medicinal rite. Thus, a practice which 
originally arose in the main from a real or sup- 
posed economic necessity might, at different 
stages in its history, receive a different interpreta- 
tion. The interpretation need not necessarily be 
religious, but at a certain stage the practice in 
question and the domain of religious thought would 
be so closely connected that a practice of remote 
and non-religious origin would receive a religious 
interpretation, just as at a still later stage its 
interpretation as a charm might be purely remedial 
or medicinal. 

The idea that the gods were specially in need of 
human victims before they could be appeased 
could have arisen only in the days of a belief in 
hiim.aqized dcitips, whilf> there is abundant evi- 
dene'e Trom the names of Celtic deities that they 
were originally far from being exclusively or 
mainly human. The practice of human sacrifice 
belongs, as its -wide-spread traces show, to a far 
deeper layer of mankind’s history than the develop- 
ment of anthropomorphic deities ; and the conclu- 
sion appears inevitable that the practice existed 
long before its explanation as a piacular sacrifice, 
whether private or public, especially pleasing to 
anthropomorphic deities, could have arisen. 

Among the Celts, as among other races, the practice in 
question would appear to have become associated with certain 
periods of the year and with certain agricultural operations. 
The association of the form of sacrificial death with a tree, or 
with thorns, or with wicker-work images, appears to point to 
its connexion at an earlier epoch in its history with some of 
the main events of the agricultural year. And economic stress 
in the case of man, as m the case of cattle, would be more 
acutely felt at certain periods than at others, and might then 
lead to drastic action. Certain times of the year, too, more 
than others, would make clear who were the worthless 
members of the coramunitj’. Hindrances to vegetable growth 
would suggest the desirability of promoting it by a clearance of 
such human elements as were deemed likely to check it. The 
Celtic year began in the beginning of November, while its 
second half began in the beginning of May; and, as these 
periods became more and more ffxed, the clearances, by burn- 
ing and otherwise, which took place in them might include 
some human elements. The Beltane fires, which continued in 
Scotland well into the I8th cent., clearly suggest in some of 
their features 2 that originally they included the burning of 
human victims. 

3. General survivals in folk-custom and folk- 
lore, — Through, the diligent researches of members 

iviie. 

*See pt. yii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 
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of the Folk-Lore Society and others into the folk- 
lore of Celtic countries various traces of sacrifices 
have been discovered which hear the impress of 
the stage when such sacrifices were interpreted 
through conceptions of expiation and atonement 
and through the closely allied conception of 
purification. 

Eh^si mentions a tradition at St. John’s in the Isle of Man 
that witches were at one time punished by being set to roll 
down the steep side of the mountain in spiked barrels. Ho also 
tells 2 of the burning of a calf by a farmer to secure luck after 
he had lost a number of his cattle. The same author quotes 
E. N. Worth’s History of Devonshire (London, 1880) as saying: 
‘Living animals have boon burnt alive in sacrifice within 
memory to avert the loss of other stock. The burial of three 
puppies “ brandise-wise ” in a field is supposed to rid it of 
weeds.’ 3 Ho niso records < an account given by an old woman 
of the burning of a sheep in Andreas parish in the Isle of Man 
on Old May-day, but he was not satisfied that the narrator 
heard the burning spoken of, when it occurred, as a sacrifice. 
We are told again « of a cattle-dealer in Ireland who was familiar 
with the practice of driving cattle through fire or behveen fires 
on May -day. Cormao is quoted 0 as explaining that ‘ Belltaine 
(May-day) was so calied from the “lucky fire" or the “two 
fires’’ which the druids of Erin used to make on that day with 
great incantations.’ It is significant that Cormao makes no 
reference to sacrifice either of sheep or of human beings. In 
the old Welsh poem called the Oododin there is a reference to 
the lowering of a sacrifice upon a bonfire, ‘ Aberth am goelcorth 
a disoi’nnyn.’l In FD vi. (1808] 104 an account is given by 
John Aberoromby (on the authority of a MS by Malcolm 
MacPhail, formerly schoolmaster in Lewis and afterwards Free 
Church minister in Argyllshire) of the practice of ‘ snorifice to 
procure good fishing.’ This practice of sacrificing a sheep or 
goat at the commencement of the herring-fishing season was 
employed on the west side of Lewis. The oldest fisherman in 
the district was selected to perform the ceremony on the very 
edge of the sea, ‘ so that any of the blood that might be spilt 
would fall into the water.' The blood of the animal was 
collected with scrupulous care in a boat’s bailer. When the 
blood had ceased to fiow, the old fisherman waded into the 
water and poured it out to the ruler of the deep. The bodj' of 
the victim was out up into portions sufficient to give one to 
each of the paupers of the district. This ceremony appears to 
have been performed once with due solemnity within the last 
ninety years. Thera is on account (p. 165) from the same 
MacPhail MS of an invocation and oBerinp to Shonl (or Sonidh) 
for sea-ware (t'.e. sea-weed), with which it was the custom to 
manure the fields. The offering on this occasion took the form, 
not of the sacrifice of a living creature, but of a libation of malt 
liquor. There is also a description of this practice by M. 
Martln.8 In FL vi. 1673 there is an account of the sacrifice of 
a black cock to cure epilepsy. The black cock had to be one 
hatched in March, and was * buried alive, with clippings of the 
atient’s hair and nails, at the very spot where the sufferer had 
ad his first attack.’ The same article contains an account of 
the sacrifice of a black cock on account of disease in cattle. 
About ninety years ago, according to the same article, a block 
sheep was flayed alive, and the sldn, while still warm, was 
placed over the diseased limbs of a person suffering from 
rheumatism, with a view to their cure. About the same period, 
too,io it was the practice, on the first night when cattle were 
brought home and housed for the winter, to carry fire around 
them three times in the direction of the sun. Whether this 
was _n vestige of any sacriflolal practice it is difficult to say. In 
FL ii. [1891] 20 there is an account of a vestige of sacrifice at 
Whitsuntide in the parish of King’s Teignton, Devonshire, 
where a lamb was killed and roasted whole in the middle of the 
village, for the purpose, it is said, of obtaining water. The 
lamb was decorated with garlands, and the roasted flesh was 
given to the poor. The same article speaks of the similar 
roasting of a whole ram lamb at Holne, on one of the spurs of 
Dartmoor, in a field called ‘ the Ploy Field,’ in the centre of 
which is a menhir 6 or 7 ft. high. In FL iv. [1893] 4980., in a 
valuable article on the sanctuary of Mourie, there is a quotation 
from the records of the Presbytery of Dingwall for 6tb Sept. 
1656, referring to the ‘ abhominable.and heathenishe practices’ 
of the people of ‘ Appilcross,’ who used to sacrifice bulls at a 
certain time on 2Sth August. It was decided ‘ that quhosoever 
sail be found to commit such abhominations, especiallie 
Sacrifices of any kynd, or at any tyme, sail publickly appear 
and be rebuked.’ There is a similar reference in another minute 
of 9th Sept. 1656 to 'the sacrificing of beasts’ at Oairloch as 
well as to the ' pouring of milk upon hills as oblationes.’ In FL 
X. [1899] 118 there is an account by Leland L. Duncan of the 
survival in Ireland of the sacrifice at the building of a house at 
Kiltubbrid, Go. Leitrim. When the ground for the house had 
been measured out, a sod was turned at each of the four comers. 


1 Celtic Folklore : Welsh and Manx, Oxford, 1901, 1. 296. 
21.306. »i. 339. 4i. 307. 

» 1. 309. 6 i. 310. 

t T. Stephens, The Oododin of Aneurin Gwawdrydd, London 
1881, pp. 124-126. ’ 

* A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, London 
1673, reprinted in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, do. ISOsl 
14, iii. 683. 

» Of. also Fi'tciv. [1903] 370 lo pjj yi, i7o. 


Tho four sods would be left tor two or three nights to see if the 
house were on a fairy ‘ walk,’ in which case they would surely 
be found replaced, and another site would have to he found. 
If nothing occurrea, a hen or some small animal would be killed, 
and the blood allowed to drip into the lour holes, alter which 
the building of the house might proceed. According to N. W. 
Thomas,! there was a custom in Wales at the end of the 18th 
cent.® of throwing a victim down a precipice, whenever a 
murrain broke out among the cattle. 

Frazer 3 refers to tho practice of burning, at Lesneven in 
Lower Brittany on Ash Wednesday, a straw man covered with 
rags, after he had been promenaded round tho town. This 
practice is strikingly similar to that at Massilia (whether Greek 
or Celtic) mentioned by Servius (see art. Oommunion with Deitv 
[Celtic], 3 ). With this custom Frazer compares the English 
practice of burning Jack o’ Lent. In OB®, pt. v.. Spirits of the 
Com and of the TKifd, London, 1912, fi. 322 f., there is a refer- 
ence to an ancient rito of sacrlflce that occurred in the Highlands 
of Scotland and in St. Kilda, described by John Kamsay, laird 
of Ochtcrtyre.4 Here, however, there may be rather a vestige 
of totomistio communion, as in tho passage quoted in C. Elton, 
Origins of English History^j London, 1890, p. 411. In the case 
of tho later vestiges of saoriflco the interpretation given when 
tho saoriflco is medicinal is that of transference of the evil from 
the sufferer to another living creature. In OIF, pt. vi.. The 
Scapegoat, London, 1918, p. 62, there is an interesting account 
of a practice, once in existence In the village of Llandcgla in 
Denbighshire, whore a fowl of tho same sex ns the sufferer was 
used to heal the falling sickness, by having tho disease trans- 
ferred to it. As late as 1856 8 the old parish clerk of Llandegla 
remembered tho practice. 

4 . Survivals at bonfires. — Perhaps the clearest 
traces of sacrifices, which were doubtless at one 
time represented ns piacular, are to he found in 
the case of the Beltane fires of Scotland and Ireland, 
and of the bonfires of other Celtic countries. The 
fullest description of the Scottish bonfires is that 
given by Ramsay of Ochtertyre, the patron of 
Burns and the friend of Sir Walter Scott. A 
selection of his voluminous MSS has been published 
in Scotland and Scotsmen of the Eighteenth Century. 
In GB^, pt. vii.j Balder the Beautiful, i, 147 fl‘., 
there are quotations from this work that give an 
excellent account of the Beltane fires, which appear 
to have marked the commencement of the second 
half of the Celtic year in the beginning of May. 
There are traces in tliese of the ceremony of choos- 
ing a victim on behalf of the community, and also 
of the ceremony of burning human and animal 
victims for the public benefit. _ The choosing of a 
victim was probably the original object of the 
Beltane cake, which was divided into a number of 
pieces and distributed among the company. There 
was, however, one particular piece the obtaining 
of which gave the person to whose lot it fell the 
name of cailleach hcal-tine, ‘ the Beltane carline,' 
a term of great reproach (i. 148). When this 
person was known, part of the company took hold 
of him and pretended to put him into tne fire, but, 
through the interposition of the majority, ho was 
rescued. In some places the person in question 
was laid flat on the ground, and there was then a 
pretence of quartering him. Afterwards the per- 
son so treated was pelted with egg-shells, and bore 
his opprobrious name for a whole year, during 
Avhich time it was the custom to regard him as no 
longer living. In the parish of Callander the 
Beltane customs were in vo^e towards the end of 
the 18th century (i. 160). There, again, a portion 
of the cake was marked out from the rest, being 
blackened with charcoal. The person who drew it 
was regarded as the devoted person, and had to 
leap three times through the flames.® 

In some countries, as in Brittany, the chief bonfires were lit 
at the summer solstice, and somewhat similar customs prevailed 
there ; e.g., in Upper Brittany people leap over the glowing 


! FL xvii. [1996] 276, ‘The Scape-Goat in European Folklore.’ 
* Mentioned by W. Owen [Pughe], Heroic Elegies of Llywareh- 
Hen, London, 1792, p. xxxi. 

3 GJS®, pt. iii.. The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 229 f. 

4 Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century, ed. A. 
Allardyce, Edinburgh and London, 1888, ii. 438 ff. 

® J. Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities, ed. W. 0. 
Hazlitt, London, 1870, ii. 376. 

8 James Hobertson (parish minister of Callander), in Joht 
Sinclair’s Statistical Accmint of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1791-99, 
xi. 62011. 
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tinbtrs of l»i« IjonflresJ 'In many panahca of Brittony the 
prltst dkkI to po In procession with the crucifix and kindle the 
bonfire wth his own bands; and fanner* were wont todnve 
their Cocks and herds through the fire, in order to preserve 
them from elckners till midsummer of the following yrar. 2 
There is ft rcJcrciicc® to bonfires in Ireland in l>8.<i in which it ; 
Is said that the people danced round the fires, and, at the close, 
went through the fire, and Oie whole was conducted with 
rclirious sofemnity. In Iv. [1831] 97 there is a statement 
by a. II. Kinahan that, in JIunstcr and Connaught, it is said 
that a bone must altniys bo burnt in the fire. 


There are also some traces of sacrifice in the case 
of the Hallowe’en (3Zst Oot.) bonfires of Scotland, 
which were most common in the Perthshire High- 
lands. The Hallowe’en fires are described by 
Kainsny.* 


James Robertson » speaks of the practice of carefully collect- 
ing the ashes into the form of a circle, and putting in a stone, 
‘near the circumference, for every person of the several families 
interested In the bonfire. Next morning, If any of these stones 
was found to be displaced or injured, the people made sure 
that the person represented by it was/ey or devoted, and that 
he could not live twelve months from that day.' FrazerC states 
that, in the case of the Hallowe'en fires In some districts of the 
north-cast of Scotland, such as Buchan, each of the youths 
present at the bonfire would lay himself on the ground os near 
to the fire as he could witliout being burnt, and, while so lying, 
would allow tlic smoko to roll over him. The others ran 
through the smoke and leapt over their prostrate companion. 
According to a MS of the traveller Thomas Pennant,’ it was the 
custom in N. Wales for cacli person present at the Cod Certh, 
or bonfire kindled on All Saints' Eve, to throw a marked white 
stone into the fire and for these stones to ho examined next 
morning. If any person’s stone was missing, he was regarded 
os doomed to die before he saw another All Saints’ Eve. IthlsH 
refers to tlic Welsh superstition which held that the iftccA adu 
ffota (' the short black sow') would take the man who was hind- 
most of those who ran away after throwing their stones into 
the fire. 


5 . Sacrifice and substitution. — In view of the 
foregoing accounts it appears probable that, in 
Celtic as in other countries, ideas of expiation and 
atonement once played their part in religious 
thought, hut certain of the harsher practices of 
the Colts, such as human sacrifices, probably did 
not originate from these ideas, but were older and 
came to he interpreted through them, and it may 
well ho that the ideas of expiation and atonement 
were helpful in diminishing the number of victims, 
and in gradually changing their character, through 
tlie development of the idea of the substitution of 
one type of victim for another. The real motive 
for the human sacrifices was probably, in the main, 
real or supposed economic pressure, and there are 
some traces in folk-lore of such a practice as the 
dispatch of an aged parent by his able-bodied son. 


Cl. ark. by 0. I* Oomme, in FL 1. (189011971!., containing 
tho outllno of ‘A Highland Folk-talc,' collected by J. F. 
Campbell, after the publication of his Popular Tales of the 
IFm: .'I-'-'’ — ■’* "t-"-'— r.'b. John Aubrey also refers to 

an 1 . - ' < ; ■ ;he holy mawlc, which (they 

fane.; . ■ ■. ■ ■■ r -'ore, which, Avhen the father 

was seaventic, mo sonne mignt fetch to knock his father In the 
head, as cffcEte, & of no more uso.'» 

It may well he, too, that the human clearances 
from which human sacrifices may have originated 
were not at first regular institutions, hut, like 
wars, arose when necessity seemed to require. 
Among the ancient Celts and races similarly situ- 
ated the risk of a death by violence, whether in 
war or otherwise, was probably viewed with as 
little normal perturbation as tho risk of death 
through illness, and tho possibility of having to 
die when an occasion for human sacrifice arose was 
accepted as a matter of course. All the writers of 
antiquity who speak of the Colts refer to their 
remarkable fearlessness and indiflerence to death. 
Much of tho fcrocify which ancient writers attri- 
bute to them was probably also due to the high 


I P. S^hllIot, Coutumes populairet de la BauU-Eretaeme. 
Pali*. 1SS8, pp. 192-105. ■' ’ 

’ (rip, pt. vli., Solder the Eeautiful, 1. 181 f. * lb. f. 202. 
J 1-4?' •'Ice. ofSeoiland, yd. 021 ff. 

5 it IP. pt vU., Raider 1A< Eeautiful, 1. ^3. 

‘ (Quoted by Brand, i. SS9II. 

s C«!(<e IleaihertdomP, London and Edinburgh, 1898, p. 57SfI. 
®/ GentUisme and Judainne, J6SS-S7, Lon 

ISSl, p. 19. 
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tension produced by the strain of living and by 
preoccupation with the constant problem of pro- 
curing food for their vigorous and prolific com- 
munities. 

See also artt. Communion with Deity (Celtic), 
4, Celts, xiii. z, and Sin-eating. 

Litehature. — This has been sulllciently Indicated in the 
comae of tlie artido. E. ANWYL. 


6. Human sacrifice among the Irish Celte. — The 
e.xistence of human sacrifice among the Irish Celts 
has been denied by E. O’Cur^ and P. "W. Joyce.^ 
Bat, as O’Cuny’s editor, \Y. K. Sullivan, says — 

•As tho Gauls, Germans, and Slavonians practised human 
sacrifice, it is very improbable that the Irish had not a custom 
which seems to have been universal among all the other 
European branches of the Aryans.’ - 

The practice certainly existed among the British 
Celts down to A.D. 77,® and among the Gauls, the 
latter of whom were rather more civilized than 
tlie Goidels of Ireland. Hence there seems no 
good reason for this denial, especially as the evi- 
dence of certain passages in the Irish MSS pomts 
to it. This is the more remarkable as pagan rites 
are apt to he glossed over by the Christian scribes 
who nanded down or recomposed the tales and 
myths of an earlier age. In the cult of Cromni 
Cruaich the Irish are said to have given a third of 
their healthy issue for the milk and com which 
they asked of the god.* Tlie Dindsenchas also 
says that ‘the firstlings of every iasue and theij| 
chief scions of every clan’ were offered to this'; 
god.® Joyce compares the Dindsenchas notice of j 
the custom with the mythical tales contained in 
it, and says that tho one is as incredible as the 
other, forgetting that the myths were credible to 
the pagan Irish. The archaic evidences of ritual 
in the Dindsenchas may certainly he regarded as 
credible. An exaggerated memory of human 
sacrifice either among the Celts or among a pre- 
Celtic people in Ireland is found in the mythico- 
historic account of the peopling of the land. To 
the Pomorians-— a group of gods who may have 
been evil divinities of the Celts, or perhaps the 
gods of the aborigines regarded by the incoming 
Celts as hostile to themselves — the Nemedians are 
said to have given in tribute two-thirds of their 
children bom throughout the year and two-thirds 
of the year’s supply of milk and com.® The 
Eoniorians are here regarded as an actual race ; 
hut there is no doubt that they were super- 
natural beings, and that tribute here means sacri- 
fice, exaggerated though it may be. St. Patrick 
is said to have preached against ‘the slaying of 
milch cows and yoke oxen and the burning of the 
first-bom progeny ’ at the fair of Taillte.^ ‘ First- 
born progeny ’ may here refer to children. 

Huma n-sacrifices to remove plague — the equiva- 
lent of the (jaiHisli sacriface lor hea lth mentioned 
by Cresar — are meuuoned in the metrical 
Dindsenchas. 


' During tho Trena of Tnilltc, at sunrise 
I twice invoked Mao Ere 
The three plagues to remove 
From Erin, though it be a woman's command. 

Their hostages were brought out ; 

The dro^vning of the bonds of the violated treaties, 
Immolating the son of Aedh Slano 
To Mac Ere— it was not a cause of shame.’ 8 

Through the ohsourity of these lines may he dis- 
cerned a memory of sacrifice, the oflering of 

1 E. O’Curry, Planner* and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 
^ndon,1873, H. 222; P. W. Joyce, Roriaf Historv of Ancient 
Ireland, do. 1903, vol. i. ch. lx. 

* O’Curry, 1., Introd. p. cccxxxiii. 

s Pliny, BE XXX. i. 13; cf. Dio Cass. IxU. 0; Tac. xlnn. xlv. 
SO. 

< Root of Leinster, p. 21S6. 

» Renner Dindlenehas, text and tr. by W. Stokes, ECel, xvl 
PS95] 35. . 

6 Eooh of Leinster, p. 7a. 7 O’Carry 1. p. doiU. 

8 lb. 1. p. dexi, il. 222. 
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liostages and of a captive prince to dispel bljght 
and disease. Myth also refers to the necessa^ 
oiiering of the son of a sinless couple and the 
sprinkling of his blood on the doorposts and over 
tlie land of Tara during a time of blight, caused 
by the marriage of Conn, king of Erin, to Becuma, 
a goddess banished from the gods’ land because 
of her sin with the son of the god Manannan. 
The son of the sinless couple was the son of 
a queen of the divine land. But, when Iiq was 
about to be slain, his mother appeared with a 
cow and recommended that it should be slain in 
his stead.^ The memoiy of human sacrifice and of 
its commutation for an animal offering is obvious 
hero, in spite of its being enshrined in this curious 
mythical story. 

Traditions of the human foundation sacrifice’* 
are also found among both the Irish and the British 
Celts. In one case the legend has become attached 
to the account of the founding of the monastery 
of Iona, but must first have been told in some 
other connexion. 

I St. Oolumba is reported to have said to hla monks: ‘It js 
I pood for us that our °SAiiifl-^ ^/t-iinflnr rsn e a rth her o ! it 

fs permitted that ontrOtyou should go under the clay dl this 
island to hallow it.’ St. Oran agreed to do this, and the church 
was built over the grave. As a reward ho wont straight to 
heaven.s Perhaps the story was connected witli Oran because 
ho was the first to bo burled in the churchyard wlilch still bears 
his name. But it is evident that memory of the old pagan rite 

‘ 1 •; .‘ ■■ : ‘ist have been used at the founding of 

;■ . This is clear, because in another version 

. , ■ ■ • . . given for Oran's death. He was buried 

alive as a Judgment and througli Oolumba’s curse because after 
a visit to the other world he denied the current beliefs about 
it.'* 


The ritual aspect of the foundation sacrifice is 
more evident in the story of the building of 
Vortigern’s castle on Snowdon, told by Nennius. 
The building materials disappeared as soon as they 
were brought together. Vortigern’s ‘wise men’ 
(probably druids) informed him that lie must find 
a child born without a father and put him to 
death, sprinkling with his blood the ground whore 
the castle was to stand.® Tlie child Embreis or 
Ambrose escaped by showing the real cause of the 
trouble : in Geoffrey’s History ho is Merlin, of 
Arthurian fame. Tlie foundation of the palace of 
Emain Madia was also laid with a human victim, 
as was that of a stone fort mentioned in the Book 
of Lccan, under which ‘ groaning hostages ’ were 
enclosed.® Similar legends are attached to many 
buildings all oyer the Celtic area. 

For tlie sacrifice of human victims at funerals 
see art. Celts, vol. iii. p, 302®. 

J. A. MacCullocii. 

SACRIFICE (Greek). — i, Theistic significance 
of the rite. — In order to obtain a clear under- 
standing and definition of sacrifice, in accordance 
with_ its signification for the Hellenic peoples 
within the Hellenic period, wo must interpret it 
in the terms of the word Ovcrla ; and, as this word 
liad ahyays a ‘ theistic’ intention, always denoting 
a certain act performed in relation to a certain 
deity or semi-divine personality, wo must not apply 
it to those acts of ceremony or ritual wliich might 
bear an outwai’d resemblance to an ordinary act of 
sacrifice, but boro no direct reference to any deity, 
being performed solely as acts of automatic or 
magical efficacy. For research into the primitive 
origins of sacrifice impresses on us the fact that 
much that on the higher plane of religion is done 
in honour of the god is performed on the lower 
plane without any such intention. This is particu- 

J Sook of Fermoy, p. 891., ed. and tr. in jSn'ti HI. [1907] 1601. 

9 See art. FouKnmos, vol. vl. p. iia. i 

s ^amnan. Vita S. Columba:, cd. W. Beeves, 1874, p. 288. 

4 From a loml tmditlon given in A. Oarmiobael, Cormino 
Gadehca, Edinburgh, 1900, ii. 817. 

s Nennius, Uist. llrilonutn, ch. 40. 

OW. Stokes, Three Irish Olossariee, London, 1862, p. xli ; 
0 Ourry, U. 9. > i i 


larly the case in what is often loosely called 
‘ blood-oli'cring.’ Finding clear evidence in a story 
recorded by Pausanias* of the survival of a ritual 
at Haliartos in Bceotia of shedding human blood 
over a dry land in order to obtain water, we must 
not interpret this as a blood-sacrifice to the earth- 
goddess, though it could easily have developed 
into that ; but, accepting the simple account as it 
stands, we must regard it as a magical rite, dictated 
by the belief common to so many primitive peoples 
in the automatic magical efficacy of blood. Again, 
when the people of Methana, near Troizen, carried 
round their vineyards the dismembered limbs of a 
cock to preserve the fruit from the baneful effects 
of a certain wind,® this act, as Pausanias presents 
it, may bo best called pre-animistic magic ; not a 
word in his account authorizes us to call it a 
sacrifice to a wind-god. It may be that later 
Greek authors applied the term Ovcrla. to an act of 
ritual that originally had not, perhaps never came 
to have, any such religious character. But the 
application of the word proves that the author 
himself attached a theistic significance to the rite. 
On the other hand, it is clear that not every kind 
of offering to a deity was called a Ovala, which 
must bo distinguished from mere ivaOritmTa, such 
as the dedication of a statue, or the spoils of war, 
or a woven garment. Only the ceremonial obla- 
tion of animals, vegetables, fruits, or liquids — 
blood, wine, milk, water, honey, oil — is normally 
described as a Ovata. It was not alwavs necessary 
that these should be brought up to or laid upon an 
altar, A more primitive ritual, belonging to a 
less developed stage of anthiopomorphism, appears 
in a passage of tlie lliad^ describing the Trojan 
sacrifice to the river Skamnndros ,- not only were 
bulls offered to him in the usual way, but horses 
were throum alive into the water ; and the fashion 
survived in the historic period, for wo hear of 
horses and bulls being tlirown into the sea to 
Poseidon,^ of the Rhodians sinking a four-horsed 
chariot into the waters for the service of Helios.® 
That such acts were regarded as * sacrifices ’ in the 
proper sense is proved by a ritual law preserved in 
an inscription of Mykonos ordaining a sacrifice of 
a ram and lambs to the river-god, Acheloos, of 
which some are to be ‘ slaughtered ’ by the altar, 
some ‘ cast into the river,’ the same word being used 
for both acts.® Other ceremonies therefore of the 
same type— the oblation of barley-cakes to Ge,’ 
which were thrown down into a chasm at Athens, 
the throwing down of pigs to Demeter and Kore 
into their niyapa, or underground vaults® — may 
also be described as Ovalai. 

But normally, and in nearly all the public as 
well as the private services of religion, the altar 
was the essential requisite for the sacrifice; and 
from the first the word Oieiv would imply some 
kind of altar or table for holding the fire, if the 
theory that derives it from a root meaning ‘to 
smoke’ or ‘ to burn ’ is certain. At any rate, the 
ideas of greatest interest attaching to the Greek 
sacrifice will be found to arise from its association 
with the altar, which gives a special sanctity to 
the victim and the participants. 

2, Communion-feast theory. — Before we con- 
sider the different types of Greek sacrifice, it i.s 
convenient to raise the question whether they can 
be all interpreted from one single point of view. 
To explain sacrifice in general as at.gift,to_thg-god # 
seemed to some ancient writers, and has seemed to J 

1 IX. xxxiil. 4. 2 II. xxxiv. 2. s xxi. 180-182. 

4 Atlicnious, p. 201 D ; Berv. on Verg. Georg, i. 13. 

9 Festus, e.v. ‘ October equus.’ 

0 Dittenberger, Sylloge^, 016, 35. 

V PauB. I. xviil. 7 ; of. Theophr, de Plant. Bist. ix. viii. 7, 

8 At Athens in theThesmophoria (Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 14P ; 
Lucian, Bohol. in Phein. Bus. xxv. [1870] 648) : ntPotniai (Paus 
IX. viii. 1). 
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many modems, a satisfactory account of it. But 
a new theory has been brought into vogue, chiefly 
through the insight and researches of Robertson 
Smith, 1 which interprets ancient sacrifice,^ Greek 
as well as Semitic, as a communion-feast with the 
divinity, in which the ^od and his people ‘become 
of one flesh ’ by partaking in common of the flesh 
of the victim, the animal being regarded as in 
some degree divine, as having the divine spirit 
incarnate in it. And that ivriter himself and some 
of his followers drew the corollary that, where the 
view of the sacrifice as a gift or mere bribe to 
the god prevailed, that was a later degeneracy 
of religion, possible only when the sense of com- 
munion had faded from the ceremony.^ This theory 
needs much modification to bring it into harmony 
with modem knowledge and research. It _ was 
disfigured by immature ideas concerning totemism ; 
and modern anthropology disproves that part of 
it which asserts the gift-sacrifice to be invariably 
due to a later degeneracy. Nevertheless, it re- 
tains its value as a guide to our researches into 
ancient sacrifice. And, if we find two types of 
sacrifice — one that may be called the gift type, 
one the sacramental or communion type — we need 
not for our present purpose discuss the question 
whether the one arose from the other ; for both 
are certainly older than the beginnings of the 
Hellenic period. 

it is obvious that no sacramental character, 
none of the ideas associated with a communion- 
feast, was likely to attach to those primitive acts 
of oblation mentioned above, offered without an 
altar — the throwing of the animal victim or cakes 
into the water or a chasm of the earth; these 
must hav'e been regarded as ^ifts given to please, 
placate, or stimulate the dime powers of earth 
and water. 

3 . Bloodless offerings. — Turning now to the 
much larger question of t he altar-sacrific e, we are 
confronted at once with tlm important oistinction, 
familiar to us through the story of Cain and Abel, 
between the bloodless offering and the blood-ofl'er- 
iug — a distinction that runs all through Greek 
ritual. Upon certain altars a severe local law 
might prevail that no blood could be shed, but only 
harmless cereals, vegetables, frait, and ‘sober’ 
liquids might be offered. The most conspicuous 
examples are the so-called ‘ pure ’ altar of Apollo 
in Delos,® KaOapds specially connoting purity from 
contact Avith blood, and the altar of Zeus "Tiraros,^ 
‘ the Highest,’ in Athens. As all blood-offerings 
required fire, to convey the flesh of the victim in 
fragrance to the divine participant, bloodless 
offerings might be sometimes called dwpa Avhen 
they consisted of fruits and liquids for Avhich no 
fire AA'as required. Thus Ave hear of &Trvpa Upd 
being prescribed by an immemorial Iuav of ritual 
in the shrine of Athene at Lindos ; * nor does it 
appear that such offerings as cakes, Avhieh required 
fire for the baking, needed an altar-fire for their 
offering, as they Avere in most cases merely laid on 
the altar ; ' yet a fire might be maintained, even 
Avhen the offerings were Woodless, for the sake of 
the incense throAvn into it. 

Cereal and A’egetable offerings and fruits, as 
vital elements of human nourishment, Avere natural 
oblations to the deities of vegetativ'e groAvth and 
fertility, and most of the Hellenic divinities 
included this among their other functions ; they 
Avere natural therefore and common in the cults of 

' See especially his SeJigian of the Semites^, London, 1S94, 
p. 2690. 

“Diog. Laert. vm. L IS; MncroL. in. vi. 2; Olem. Alex. 
Strom, p. 848 P. 

! faus. I. xxvi. 5 . * Find. 01 . a-U. 48 ; Diod. Sie. v. 66. 

» See Anstopli, Pint. 661 and schol, ; the only exception 
perhws was the ontrrai, sacrificial cakes burnt in the altar-fire, 
iccordinir to Kallimachos, schol. Nikand. AttX. 1. 450. 


Demeter and her daughter, of the Earth-Mother; 
of the Great Mother of the Gods, and of Dionysos, 
and are found even in the ritual of Poseidon and 
Herakles. Yet all of these admitted and accepted, 
except in certain shrines, the blood-offering as 
Avell ; therefore, Avhatever philosophers of the later 
period might assert about the higher refinement 
and spirituality of the bloodless oblation, no 
Greek divinity aoAvn to the end of paganism could 
be regarded as championing any such do^a. 
The Avorship of Athene at Lindos, for some local 
reason that Ave cannot trace, might proscribe the 
animal victim ; but elseivliere Athene delighted -in 
it as did Zeus and the ‘ pure ’ Apollo. In fact the 
divergences of Greek ritual in this respect are not 
to be explained by the operation of any high 
moral idea.' 

Such oblations Avere made at various times 
throughout the year according to the ritual 
calendars of the Greek states, and in accordance 
with the religious needs of early agrarian society. 
The various festivals of Demeter in Attica range 
throughout the agricultural year; and in one of 
them at least— the Haloa, or festival of the 
threshing-floor — Ave are explicitly informed that 
the animal victim Avas forbidden. The most 
critical time Avas the beginning of hanmst, Avhen 
all the Greek states, Av'e may affirm Avith con- 
fidence, offered aTrapxat, oT firstfrnits, of field and 
vintage to the protecting deities of tilth, orchard, 
and Auneyard. 

Are Ave to regard this class of sacrificial offerings 
as a pure gift to the diA’inity ? Gifts in some sense 
they certainly Avere ; and there is no evidence that 
the bloodless oflerings of the altar Avere ever con- 
sumed by the Avorshippers in the ordinary public 
cults as a sacramental meal or for pui’poses of 
sacramental communion Avith the deity. If they 
Avere eaten by the people as ‘ blessed bread,’ some 
feeling of communion might have arisen ; for Ave 
may trace faint survivals of the primitive belief 
that Demeter Avas incarnate in the corn ; ® and 
some of these sacrificial cakes Avere shaped so as 
to bear the insignia of the divinity — e.y., cakes 
offered to Apollo in the form of Ijwe or boAV or 
arroAVS® — Avhereby the essence of the divinity 
might be attracted into them. But Ave are fairly 
certain that such offerings laid on the altar Avere ' 
never eaten by the Avorshipper, though an un- 
scrupulous priest might surreptitiously purloin 
them.^ 

On the other hand, in the ritual of the Greek 
mysteries — Eleusinian, Samothracian, and those 
of Attis-Kybele— Ave have some evidence, mainly 
indeed doubtful, that the votaries attained to a 
sense of communion Avith the divinity by eating 
holy bread or drinking some preparation from 
cereals,® and on a vase in Naples Ai-e have probably 
an actual representation of the administration to 
the fivarat of the sacred cup containing the kvko&v, 
or the mixture of the barley-meal, u’hich the 

f oddess AA’as believed to have drunk in her sorroAV. 

lut it does not appear that the KvKediv had ever 
been halloAved on tlie altar in any form of sacrifice, 
or that the communicant Avas ever penetrated 
AA'ith any mystic idea that it contained the divine 
substance of the goddess. 

We must believe, then, that the average Greek 
offered these bloodless oblations to his diirinities 
os pure gifts, partly to secure their blessing and 
favour for the year to come, partly as a thank- 
1 Occasionally the character of the deity might exploin the 
type of ofiering regarded as appropriate ; e.g,, only the blood- 
offering was considered acceptable to Ares {Anth. Pal. vi. 324). 

* See COS ih. ^ f. S Steph. Byz., s.o. narapo. 

« See the humorous passage, Aristoph. Plut. 676-631. The 
harvest-offerings laid before the image of Bemeterat Mykalessos 
remained fresh for a year (Paus. ix. xix. 6). 

6 CffS UL 195, 2401.: ‘Saorifloial Communion in Greek 
Religion,’ in BJ ii. 317. 
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ofi'ering for the blessings of the past year. But in 
respect of the avapxO’ii of the firstfmits of the 
harvest and vintage, another motive, belonging to 
a different order of ideas, may be discerned or sur- 
mised. On the day called the Pithoigia, ‘the 
opening of the wine-casks’ — the first day of the 
Attic Anthesteria, when the new wine was ready 
for drinking— the citizens bore a mixture of the 
sweet wine to Dionysos ‘in the marshes’ before 
they ventured to drink themselves.^ We may 
regard this as a religious rite instituted for the 
piupose of removing the tabu from the new 
vintage; and, as there is abundant evidence of 
the belief that a religious sanctity conserves and 
fences round the growths of the field before they 
are fit for the use of man, we may suppose that the 
airapxal of corn had originally this significance. 
The most conspicuous example of these was the 
a-irapx’it' sent from a^eat part of the Greek world 
to the goddesses at Eleusis ; hut a detailed inscrip- 
tion of the 6 th cent, reveals that they came to be 
regarded as mere tributes or thank-ofterings, and a 
certain residue of them were sold in the market, the 
price being devoted to the purchase of dva^ij/xora.® 
4 . Blood-sacrifices and the gift theory. — The 
blood-sacrifices have now to he considered, and it 
is to these rather than to those of the former type 
that certain ideas which may he called mystic 
will he found to attach. Before considering any 
general theory about them, one must review the 
facts. The first question is whether any general 
principle is discoverable governing the choice of 
animals. The choice was certainly a wide one, 
including all domesticated animals, all edible birds, 
even fish, and all the wild beasts of the chase. 
The domesticated animals are nearly always those 
that form the ordinary food of man. The only 
exceptions were -.d ogs occas ionally offered to 
Hekate, Ares, and Eileith ^n..^ horses offer ed to 
Helios and Poseidon,^ and as ses to Ap^o *and the 
winds;* we have a record'TJf^he^ sacrifice of an 
elepha nti nfi ered b y one of the Ptolemies on a single 
occasion, ^vh^cE' excited so much popular dis- 
approval that it was not repeated. 

Apart from these few exceptions, the facts at 
first sight seem to be sufficiently explained by the 
igift theory, namely, that the meat-offerings were 
tributes paid to the deity for favours received in 
the past or expected in the future, or to deprecate 
his anger. And such a rite reveals the working of 
the primitive idea that the deity is not of his own 
nature immortal and self-existing, but is dependent 
like _ mortals on continual nourishment for his 
continual existence — an idea plainly enough ex- 
pressed in Egyptian, Babylonian, and Vedic re- 
ligions. It IS true that in no articulate Greek 
utterance, nowhere in the earliest literature, is 
the belief bluntly proclaimed that the divinity 
would perish if not ted by the sacrifices, and later 
thinkers scofied at the view that the gods needed 
them in any sense. But we cannot avoid supposing 
that such an idea, however inarticulate, was in the 
background of the popular religious consciousness ; 
and, in spite of the refining influence of more 
cultured thought, the popular faith must have 
) long prevailed that the deities in some way actually 
I ate of the flesh of the victim and always delighted 
1 in it. Hence arose at some indeterminate date 
*such divine epithets as Alyo<f>iyos, ‘goat-eater,’ 
Tavpo^xiYoi, ‘ buU-eater,’ of Hera® and Dionysos,’ 
derived from the ^^ctims offered. Also, in a well- 
known passage in the Iliad, Zeus himself admits 
that he owes great consideration to Hektor in 
1 CffSv.2Uf. 

" Dittcnberffcri, 20, 11. 10-12 ; see The Tear’s Work in Classi- 
cal Studies, ISli, London, 1016, p. 114 f. 
s CGS Si. 707 n. 4 gee above, 5 i, 

s CIS 165S; C(?5Iv. 100 ; Et. Mag., ».r. 'Avt^iirat. 
s rauB. ni. XV. 0. 7 sdioL Aristoph. Ran. SGO. 


return for his many offerings.’ This is the funda- 
mental view of the gift theory. 

But, when we look more closely into the facts, 
ivhether in regard to the choice of victims or in 
regard to the actual forms of the sacrifice itself, 
the more we find that_ this theory, even if always 
true to some extent, is seriously inadequate. If 
the sacrifice were regarded merely as a gift to 
provide the divinity vuth food, why should the 
rule obtain on the whole that the god prefers the 
male victim, the goddess the female?® Why 
should it have been supposed that a maiden heifer 
should be more acceptable as food to a maiden 
goddess?* Why should the horns of the ox be 
elaborately decked with gold, its neck in later 
times with ivreaths, and why should the rule have 
been generally insisted on that the vict ms s hould 
be Kadapi andf b\6K\i}pa, pure an^'^lmblemi shed 1 ‘ 
Certainly the primitive mind applies certain ideas 
of sympathetic magic to the choice of food; and 
we can explain, in reference to them, why a 
pregnant sow should be offered to the earth- 
goddess to stimulate her fertility,® why entire 
male victims, Ivopxa., should be chosen as sacrificial 
food by specially virile divinities such as Ares, 
Poseidon, the river-gods, and certain heroes, and 
why a cook should be an appropriate offering to 
the war-god, to quicken his hghting powers. But 
the simple food theory, whether assisted or not by 
ideas of magical working, would not explain why 
black animals should be offered to the dark powers 
below the earth, called ‘chthonian,’ and to the 
gods of storm, and animals of bright hue to 
celestial powers, the Olympians, and the deities of 
brightness.® Such a choice would be dictated by 
the idea that there should be some resemblance or 
affinity between the animal of sacrifice and the 
divinity. And later writers of classical antiquity 
were evidently aware of this prevalent feeling; 
we find such pronouncements as that bulls were 
offered to Selene because the horns of the animal 
resemble the horns of the moon,’ and a general 
axiom that ‘victims are offered because of some 
similitude’ to the deity.® The author of this 
phrase impairs its value by adding to it the words 
‘ or because of some contrariety,’ •\raich is explained 
by his later statement, ‘ victims are offered which 
are detrimental to the deity ’ — ‘ immolantur quae 
obsunt.’® This was doubtless suggested by such 
facts as that the goat "was commonly offered to 
Dionysos, and the goat was injurious to vines. 
But we are certain that this view is false, .and that 
it was utterly repugnant to ancient Hellenic 
thought and feeling that an animal should be 
chosen for sacrifice which was naturally detri- 
mental or hostile to the divinity. On the con- 
trary, evidence can be given establishing a 
mysterious connexion or sympathy between the 
victim and the divine power to whom it is conse- 
crated on the altar, and it is this that compels us, 
in certain forms of sacrifice, to regard the gift 
theory as inadequate. 

5 . Sanctity of the altar. — It is now necessary to 
consider those forms for which the earliest evidence 
is afforded by certain passages in the Homeric 
poems. By combining some of them we can 
present a typical Homeric sacrifice, as offered by a 
tribe or a group of men. 

’ II. xxiv. 64 ff. 

* To this rule, formulated by Amobius (adr. Qent. vii. 19), 
the exceptions are very numerous (some shrines were indif- 
ferent as to the sex of the victim— e.j;., at Thasos [Roehl, 
Ins. Grax. Ant., Berlin, 18S2, no. 879J); but on the whoie it 
prevalied. 

3J7. vl. 276. 

* Aristot. frag. lOS (Athenicus, 674 f.) ; for curious exception 
to this rule see AEI. Hat An. xii. 84. 

® Prott-Zichen, Leges Sacra:, 26. 

« Berv. on Verg. j£n. iii. 18 ; Aristoph. Ran. 847. 

7 Lact. Viv. Inst. i. 21. 

S Serv. on Verg. Georg. iL BSO. 8 lb. uSn. lil. 18. 
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The victim, one or many, \vas_ brovight near the 
altax ; holy water, barley-stalks in a basket, and a i 
vessel for catching the blood were held in readi- i 
ness ; the sacrificers purified themselves with the , 
holy water and formally raised up in their hands i 
the barley-stalks, which had been sanctified by 
some preliminary rite ; then the chief officiator — ! 
the king or chieftain or, more rarely, the priest— 
ent off some of the victim’s hair ana threw it into 
the fire, at the same time or immediately after- ! 
wards uttering, the prayer to the deity for blessing 
or special aid. ' At this point the sacnficers ' threw 
fonvard the shredded barley (or barley-stalks)’ ; 
the victim, if a powerful one like on ox or a bull, 
whose struggles would be embarrassing, was smitten 
with an axe in such a way ns to render it im- 
potent ; then, if women were present, they raised 
the 6\o\vYfi, which was nn auspicious appeal to 
the deity by name to grace the ritual with his or 
her presence ; ^ the animal, if the oblation was to 
the Olympians, was lifted off the ground, its head 
drawn hack so that its face was turned to the sky, 
and its throat cut ; the blood was probably caught 
in the sacred vessel, though we do not know for 
what purpose; the dismembering of the carcass 
began, the thighs were out away and uTapped in 
fat, and, with portions of meat cut probably from 
every part of the victim, ^yere placed on the altar 
and roasted, while a libation of wine wns poured 
over them. While these were roasting, the 
worshippers ceremonially partook of the inward 
parts — oTrXdTX"®— which had been cooked; then 
the other parts of the victim were out up and 
roasted on spits and provided a common feast for 
'the sacrificers ; the feast was followed by a wine- 
drinking, inaugurated by a libation to the deities, 
and in certain cases the rite might close with 
religious dance and singing.® There is much here 
that needs skilled interpretation. Homer is not 
an expounder of ritual ; much of his account is 
stereotyped and has the quality of shorthand. 
One point of importance is obvious : the victim is 
not a gift to the gods for their own exclusive use ; 
only tliat portion of it belongs to them which is 
burnt on the altar ; the rest serves as a feast for 
the people, _ in which they may be supposed to be 
feasting with their divinity ; so that the typical 
Homeric sacrifice may best be described, not as a 
tribute or bribe, but rather as a communal meal in 
which the people strengtiiened their sense of fellow- 
ship with the god or goddess. But is tliere any 
trace of the idea that the victim is in itself divine? 
Nowhere in the Homeric poems is tliere any hint 
of snch a character attaching to it before it has 
been brought into touch with the altar. But we 
may discern in part of the ritual the intention to 
sanctify the animal, to fill it with tlie divine spirit ; 
and, as the altar was the centre to which the 
divine spirit was attracted, this aim would he 
effected by establishing a rapport between the 
deity represented by the altar and the victim. 
Such might well have been the intention of throwing 
its hair into the altar-fire before the immolation, 
for by a well-known law the sanctification of the 
part means the sanctification of the whole. There 
IS reason for thinking that this was also the inten- 
tion and use of the oiM^vrai, though careful con- 
sideration is needed before arriving at any definite 
view of these. The acts expressed by oC\ox6Ta! 

and oShoxio'at irpo^iXovro belong to the 
initial part called dirdpxeaOai, which preceded the 

1 This has been wrongly interpreted os a cry ol sorroiv, also 
M a cry to avert evil spirits (e.p., G. 0. A. Murray, I'/ie Rise oS 
we Greek Eptefi, Oxford, 1011, p. 87); in no passage In Greek 
literature is oKo\vy^ or its cognates a sorrowful cry (the tivo 
examples, quoted in Liddell and Scott, B.v., are false); ft is 
generally Joyful, always auspicious. 

- The two most complete passages from which this descrip- 
tion is taken are lU 1. 447-474, and Od. Ui. 440-403; of. Od. iii. 
6, if. IX. 220. 


central act of sacrifice and of which the purpose 
was the sanctification of the victim and the wor- 
shippers. A comparison of many later authorities 
suggests the following interpretation : > the barley- 
stalks are first placed on the altar, and thus 
become charged with its spirit, as does everything 
that touches it ; they are then solemnly taken up 
and ‘ thrown forward ’ so as to strike the victim or 
touch it on the forehead, whereby the holy spirit 
passes into it. "When, elsewhere, the Achmans 
have no barley at hand, they use leaves,® and we 
know that in later ages leaves were strewn on 
altars. 'There is no hint that barley or any other 
cereal had this mystic power, independently of 
contact with the altar. Tims charged, the victim 
is no longer, as it had been hitherto, a merel}’ 
secular beast, but becomes holy flesh, and those 
who partake of it are filled until tlie divine spirit 
and enter into mystic fellowship Avith their deity, 
however faintly this may have been realized by 
the poet and his contemporaries. This idea Avill 
also explain the ceremonial tasting of the o-TThd^va 
before the communal feast begins ; and it is in 
the Homeric evidence concerning this part of the 
Avhole rite that the sacramental concept emerges 
most clearly.* 

Such is the general type of sacrifice familiar to 
Homer, from which we must carefully distinguish 
another that we may call the oath-sacrifice ; this, 
which was known to Homer and the later periods, 
presents special characteristics and will he dis- 
cussed below. The communal sacrificial feast, 
Avhich has been described above and which may he 
interpreted as a ceremony in which tlie worshippers 
feasted Avith the deity and feasted on flesh into 
Avhich the divine spirit had temporarily entered, 
Avas a genial institution, containing potential 
germs of advanced religion. It may have inspired 
Hesiod Avith his vision of a golden age, ‘ Avhen im- 
mortal gods and mortal men had fellowship in the 
banquet and sat together.’ ‘ And, although in 
the later periods the sense of inner felloAvsliip and 
mystic union Avith the divine may have Avaxed 
dim, the forms of it certainly surAUved. The later 
literature gives us abundant testimony that the 
altar _ continued to he the radiating centre ot 
sanctity for the Avhole sacrifice. The oiXat, barley- 
stalks or meal, continued to be streAvn on the altar 
and used for the sanctification of the victim and 
even perhaps the bystanders ; the or holy 

Avater, was sanctified by a brand from the altar 
being dipped in it ; the KavS., or boskets containing 
cereals, Avere sanctified by being taken in solemn 
procession round the altar; and, thus charged, 
they sanctified the sacrificial knife Avhich Avas 
carried in them.* Connected thus by more than 
one link with the centre of sanctity, the victim 
became temporarily a sacrosanct beast, and the 
eating of its flesh might ho felt in some degree to 
be a sacrament. The belief that a part of the 
personality of the deity might bo thus incarnated 
for a time in the victim explains many of the 
old rules concerning the choice of animals : the 
maiden goddess might prefer a maiden victim, 
the bright deities a bright-haired A'icfcim. 

6. Bouphonia ritual.— This vieAv of the sacrifice 
emerges clearly in the ritual of the Bouphonia at 
Athens and in the legends concerning it, upon 
Avhich much 'has been Avritten in the Avay of con- 


* rao roost important rclerences an sohol. Horn. Od. IIL 441 
446, schoI.,/(. 1. 449; echol. Aristoph. Eg. 1107 ; Eustath. II. i! 
440 ; Aristopli. Pas, 001 ; lor modern theory see Ziehen, in 
ffermes. xxxvii. fl002] SOI; and Steneel, bpferbravehe der 
(xnecnen, 

’‘Od.xU.SS7. 

■ * See art, Greek Beuqion, voi. vi. p. 803. 

* IVafir. 82 (Rzaoli). ■ 

®Athen!DUS, pp, 207 D, 409 B; Aristoph. Pax, 048-060 
Lfststr. li«9; Ear.' Elect. 600-814 ((oil account of 6th cent 
eaorifleo); cl. Iph. Aul. 065, 1111 , 1471, 1640; Herod, L 1(30, 
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fcroveTsy and theorizing.^ The sacred character of 
the ox in this ceremony is shown in strange and 
impressive ways : he dedicates himself to the god 
by voluntarily approaching the altar and eating 
the corn upon it ; the priest who slays him flees 
into feigned exile, a solemn trial is_ held for his 
murder, and the axe of sacrifice is adjudged guilty 
and cast into the sea. All partake of his_ flesh, 
and a simulated resurrection of the _ ox is en- 
acted by sewing his hide together, filling it with 
hay, and yoking it to the plough. This ox has 
been interpreted by Robertson Smith as a totem- 
animal, and the name ‘ theanthropic ’ has been 
applied to him ; but the theory of totemism breaks 
down here when critically examined, and the 
name ‘ theanthropic ’ has no right to be applied to 
any sacrificial beast in Greece ; some were regarded 
temporarily as divine, but none as at once divine 
and human. There is much more to be said for 
Frazer’s theory that this ox is the vegetation- 
spirit ; but the theory is not essential to explain 
the facts. What emerges clearly from the records 
of the ritual and the legends is that the ox has no 
innate and independent sanctity of his own ; this 
quality enters into liim only after his contact with 
the altar, whereto he is called by the god ; hence- 
forth he is charged with the god’s spirit, and the 
slaying of him is felt to be an awful deed, though 
necessary ; and the eating of his flesh is felt to be 
a sacrament, whereby the Cretan stranger who in 
the legend performs the ceremony becomes of one 
flesh with the citizens and is admitted to citizen- 
ship. The feigned resurrection may be an apology 
to the spirit of the ox. Similar ideas are dis- 
cernible in the ritual of Zeus Sosipolis of Magnesia, 
as attested by a famous inscription of the latter 
part of the 3 rd cent. B.C.® At the beginning of 
the agricultural year the finest bull that coula be 
procured was solemnly dedicated to Zeus, ‘the 
Saviour of the City,’ in a ceremony called the 
dvdSet^is ; we are not told, but we may suppose, 
that the consecration took place by the altar of 
the god ; towards the close of the year, ivhen the 
harvest was ripe, the bull, bavin" been treated 
with great reverence and care all through the 
months, was led in a solemn procession and sacri- 
ficed to Zeus, and his flesh was distributed among 
those who took part in the procession. There is 
no reason to suppose that the bull possessed any 
independent sanctity previous to his dedication ; 
but by that ceremony the spirit of Zeus, who was 
undoubtedly a god of fertility in Magnesia, be- 
came temporarily incarnate in the bull, and those 
who ate the sacrificial meat would be put in 
communion with him ; if they ate it in a communal 
meal round the altar, the concluding act of the 
ritual would be exactly parallel to the old Homeric 
sacrificial feast. And that this was a common 
practice in the State sacrifices is indicated by such 
not infrequent formuloe as o^k dTro^opd, or daiydtrOojy 
airov, ‘ let not the flesh be taken away ’ (from the 
neighbourhood of the altar), ‘let them banquet 
there’ (around the altar)® — rules which show that 
the flesh was considered too holy to be removed 
with safety into private dwellings, and that the 
full virtue of the sacrifice could be maintained 
only if the worshippers ate the sacred flesh in the 
presence of their deity.^ 

Moreover, the mystic power that the animal 


1 Paus. I. xxiv. 4 ; Porph. de Abst. ii. xxix. 30 (from Thee 
phrnstos) : CGS i. 66 f., 88-92 ; Robertson Smith, Itel. SemX t 
S04 n. : GB3, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, Londor 
1912, ii. 5-9 ; Nilsson, QrUchisehe Feste, p. 14. 

2 O. Kem, Die Inschr. von Magnesia am Maeander, Berlli 
1900, no. 98 ; Nilsson, p. 26. 

3 See examples in Ada Thomsen, 'Der Truer des Prometheus 
ARTFxii. [1909] 467. 

4 That this type of sacrifice and this view of it were rife i 
later paganism is proved by St. Paul’s phrase, rpairt^r Saipoviu 
uertxeiv (1 Co 1021). 


acquired from the altar and through the sacrifice 
remained after its death. Its blood might be 
used for cathartic purposes, and specially and 
chiefly for washing the altar-steps,^ probably a 
post- Homeric ceremony. The Saioi, the ‘holy’ 
priests of Delphi, acquired their holiness from the 
victim that had been sacrificed to Apollo and was 
called 6iri£onJp,® ‘ he who makes holy,’ because the 
beast communicated holiness to the official, prob- 
ably by means of some ritual contact. Also the 
skin of the sacrificial animal might long retain 
mystic power : the Aids KtliStov, the skin of the ram 
offered to Zeus Meilichios at Athens, was employed 
in the purification of homicides;® the consultants 
of the prophetic hero, Kalchas, slept on the fleece 
of the hlack ram that had been offered to him ; * 
the aiyls of Athene, probably nothing more than 
the skin of the goat yearly offered to her on the 
Acropolis at Athens, was taken round by the 
priestess to bless newly-married couples with.® 
But these are exceptional cases; ordinarily the 
sacrificial skins — so great was their number in 
the Greek States and especially in Athens — formed 
a valuable revenue from which the priest some- 
times got his dues and the State an appreciable 
return. 

We no longer hear of the ceremonial or sacra- 
mental eating of the an-'Xdyxva by the worshippers, 
and we have some evidence that these might be 
given to the priest or sacrificer for his private 
profit or burned on the altar as the deities’ 
portion ; ® but they evidently retained here and 
there a certain mystic value, for sometimes they 
were separately placed on the knees of the idol 
and in the narrative of Herodotus the Spartan 
prince who desired to extract from his mother a 
solemn attestation sacrificed and placed in her 
hands the airhdyxya. of the victim as she swore.® 
We may say, then, that the belief remained vivid 
down through the later periods that the divine 
spirit was specially infused into these parts ; and 
it was therefore these that were of chief avail in 
the post-Homeric ritual of divination. 

7. Incarnation of deity in certain animals. — ^In 
the cases hitherto dealt ivith it appears that the 
sacrificial animal obtains his temporarily divine 
character merely through contact with the altar. 
But we are able to discover traces in ritual legend 
of the primitive belief that the deity habitually 
incarnated himself or herself in some favourite 
animal — e.y., ApQlln- 4 n_.th^volf,® Artemis in the 
bear ; and that such hol^ animals might occa- 
sionally be offered — an act of rituaV which might 
evolve the conception that the deity actually died 
in the sacrifice. Most of such legends are vague 
and difficult to interpret with certainty, and, 
though the bear which contained the spirit of 
Artemis and the wolf that incarnated Apollo 
might at times have been sacrificed, we are not 
told that this was for the purpose of a sacramental 
feast ; and no higher Hellenic divinity was sup- 
posed to die in and through the sacnfice. It is 
only when the Thracian Dionysos is admitted 
into Greece that such ideas can be traced in the 
legend_ and ritual, especially in the Mrenad and 
Bacchic ‘ omophagies,^ or readings of the bull i 
or goat, and the drinking of its hot blood, which I 
was the very spirit or substance of the god.^’j 

1 atpda-creiv rovs Panovs (schol. Horn. Od. iii. 444) ; Pollux, L 
27 : Stengel, Opferbrdnche der Qriechen, p. 19. 

2 Plut. Queest. Grcec. 9. 

3 Suidas, p. 1404, Aibs KiiSiov ; Eustath. pp. 1935-1938. 

4 Strabo, p. 284. 

® Varro, de lie Rustica, 1. 11. 19 ; Suidas, s.v. Alytt. 

8 See Dittenberger2, 871 ; Athen. Mitt. xlll. 168; Athenffius 
p. 661 A ; Stengel, Jahrb. des hais. deut. arch. Inst. lx. (1891 
114. 

7 BCH, 1913, p. 195 ; Aristoph. Birds, 618. 

8 vi. 67 f. 9 CGS Iv. 113-123. 

10 76. 11. 434-438. 11 76. v. 164-181 
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Originally those were no acts of sacrifice, but acts 
of wild ecstatic communion, enacted without fire 
or altar. But in a more civilized Hellenic form 
they survived in a unique ritual practised down to 
a late period in Tenedos. The citizens selected a 
pregnant cow and treated it with great respect 
undl the calf was bom ; the latter they dressed 
up in buskins— part of the human equipment of 
Dionysos— and sacrificed it to the god, but pelted 
the sacrificer with stones and drove him into exile 
for a time.^ Here both animals are serai-divine, 
not through any contact with the altar ; but the 
preference of the god for and his immanence in the 
new-bom calf are quaintly and picturesquely 
displayed; therefore by those who devoured its 
flesh — and we must suppose that this was the 
intention of the sacrifice — the idea of sacramental 
eommunion must have been vividly realized. 

8 . Underworld sacrifices. — There is another 
type of Greek sacrifice, essentially distinct from 
the above, wherein none of the worshippers partook 
of tiie food, but all was made over to the divine 
or semi-divine power. The simplest forms of it, 
where the gift was offered directly without an 
altar, have been already considered. In other 
cases the victim was wholly burned on the altar, 
and no sacrificial meal w’as allowed (o^oKaii/nara).^ 
We find this rule most frequently, though not 
exclusively, in the ritual associated with the lower 
world, the cults of the chthonian deities, heroes, 
and souls of the dead. In these cases the blood 
was usually poured down through an opening into 
the ^60pos, the grave or the eartli-hollow,^ and the 
flesh of tlie victim was wholly consumed in the 
altar lire. The underlying motive was, no doubt, 
the desire to avoid communion with the lower 
world lest its contagion should blast the living; 
hence iKoKaipiara were offered to the Eumenides,^ 
to Zeus Meilichios,” and usually to the heroes.® 
The words iviyutiia, ivayl^eiv, specially used for 
sacrifices to the last, express the tabu put upon the 
food-offering, and point to the same feeling, which 
would also explain why only the most abandoned 
vagrant would venture to taste the offerings 
placed for Hekate, the ghost-goddess, at the cross- 
roads.’ Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that this fear of the contagion of death did not so 
far possess the imagination of the later Greeks 
(more sensitive as they were in this respect than 
was the Homeric world) as to prevent their desire 
at times to enter into communion with the kindly 
powers of the lower -world by means of a sacrificial 
feast of the Homeric type. An inscription records 
a sacrifice at Mykonos to ‘ Zeus of the under 
world ’ and ‘ Ge of the under world,’ in which a 
communion-meal was held round the altar and 
only citizens could partake;® and a similar rite 
occurred in the cult of the $col hUMxtoi, un- 
doubtedly chthonian gods in Lokris.® We have 
more than one example of communion-feasts with 
heroes ; and in the private grave-ritual there 
is clear evidence of a family meal taken with the 
departed spirit.’’ 

On the other hand, in the case of the aTrorpdTraioi 
Bofflai, sacrifices to avert evils and to assuage the 

1 Nat, An. xii. 34. 

5 Of. the name itavrdt for the purificatory pig burned at Kos 
(W. R. Paton and E. li. Hiohs, The Inscriptions of Cos, Oxford, 
1891, no. 37j. 

3 Horn. Od. X. 617; Porph. de Antro Nymph, 6: Ludnn, 
Char.Z2. 

4 jEsoh. Eum. 106 ; sohol. Soph. (Ed. Col. SO. 

® Xen. Anab. vn. viii. 3f. 

_ *^0 proper word to designate the altar of the hero was 
toxapa. The sacrifice to him took place towards evening, to 
the Olympians in the forenoon (Diog. Laert. viii. 1, n. 33: 
schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. B87). 

7 Demosth. in Konon, § 39. 

,? 616, 1. 25. 9 Paus. X. xxxvili. 8. 

Ib. X. iv. 10, V. xiii. 2. 

” E.g. the irtpiSenrrov (Artemid. Oneiroh. y 82). 
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wrath of datfioves, vaguely conceived powers of 
revenge and pestilence, it was an absolute rule 
that the offerings must not be tasted and even that 
the officiator must purify himself after the cere- 
mony before returning to the society of men ; ’ and 
the victim chosen for these rites of ‘ aversion ’ or 
‘riddance’ was often an animal unfit for human 
food, such ns the dog.® Akin to the ‘ apotropmjc ’ 
rites are the ‘ cathartic,’ those intended to purify 
from stain, and especially the stain of bloodshed. 
Much of the latter ritual does not concern sacri- 
fice at all : but, ivhen it was performed at an altar, 
as was sometimes the case,® it is probable that a 
purificatory victim was sacrificed upon it. Any 
thought of a sacrificial meal would he repugnant 
here ; but the animal’s blood or skin would be used 
in the purification; the blood of the pig, the 
familiar animal of the lower-world powers, was 
specially effective in the case of homicide ; * and 
we hear of the ‘ fleece of god,’ the skin of the ram 
offered to Zeus Mcilichios, being used for the same 
purpose.® In these instances the person to be 
purified is brought into spiritual contact, through 
the immanent sanctity of the sacrificial animal, 
with the offended divine powers. Therefore, 
though there is no question of a sacrificial meal, we 
must reckon with the possibility that the idea of 
divine communion underlies some of the ritual of 
Greek KdOapais. 

9. The oath sacrifice. — Again, in the type of 
ritual which may be called the oath-sacrifice, if the 
ratification of the oath was accompanied by the 
slaying of an animal, the flesh was never eaten, but 
was either buried or cast into the sea. The flesh 
ivas tabued, because the slaying was the enacting 
of a conditional curse against oneself.® The 
animal was consecrated to a divinity only in order 
that the divine power might be present at the oath- 
taking ; and tliose swearing put theinselves into 
communion with the deity by touching a por- 
tion of the victim ; ’ this contact ensured danger- 
ous consequences in the event of perjury. The 
gift-theory of sacrifice has no meaning here. 

10. ‘ Sober ’ and wine offerings. — Another 
special distinction in Greek sacrifices is betw’een 
those that were called ‘sober’ {i>r]<f>d\ia) offerings 
of, or with, non-intoxicant liquids and those that 
were accompanied with wine. The scholiast on 
Sophokles ® declares that the former were offered to 
Mnemosyne, the Muses, Eos, Helios, Selene, the 
Nymphs, Aphrodite Ourania ; we have other 
evidence that enables us to add to this list Zeus 
Tfupyds, the god of amculture, the Eumenides, the 
child-god Sosipolis of Elis, the winds, and in some 
cults Poseidon and even Dionysos.® Merely look- 
ing at the variety of this list of names, we see that 
no single explanation will apply to all of them. 
The cheerless powers of the dark world might 
refuse -wine, yet it was offered generally to the 
dead and to the heroes.’® Nor can we suppose that 
the rule arose in a period before the introduction 
of wine;” for these cults are by no means all 
among the most ancient. In some centres of -wor- 
ship the rule might be explained by the date of the 


J PorphjT. de Alst. il. 44 ; cf. E. LittnS, (Euvres computes 
d'Bippocrate, Paris, 1839-61, vi. 362. 

2 Plot. Qwest. Rom. iii. p. 290 D. 

9 E.g. Paus. i. xxxvii. 4. 

4 See art. PmiiFioATioN (Greek) ; cf. Athenmus, p. 410 A-D 
(quoting from Doritheos). 

I Above, p. 16. 6 Cf. Horn. 11. iii. 103, xix. 267. 

/Msch. SepL 46: Demosth. k. ’ApwroKpir., }GS; Horn. //. 
iii. 274. Plato, Kritfas, p. 120 A, imagines n fonn of oath- 
taking among his citizens of Atiantis which may be cailed an 
ordeal by communion ; those who swear drink the blood of the 
bull sacrillced to Poseidon. 

8 (Ed. Col. 109. 8 See CCS v. 199 f. 

lopiut Qwest. Rom. p. 270 B; Horn. Od. x. 617; Lucian, 
Charon, 22. 

n J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 90-94. 
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Bacrifice, occurring at a time of the year when no 
wine was forthcoming. 

11. Human sacrifice.— The most striking pheno- 
menon in the history of Greek sacrifice, namely, 
the offering of a human victim, which sur\nved 
either as a real or as a simulated act of ritual 
down to the late period of paganism, is treated 
separately in art. HUMAN SACRIFICE (Greek), and 
in art. Greek Religion, § 14. Nearly all the 
recorded types stand in profound contrast to the 
cheerful Homeric conception of Ovirla ; they exclude 
the idea of a sacramental communion or a sacri- 
ficial meal. Only in the legends of Zeus Lykaios 
and King Lykaon, who sacrifices his own son and 
feasts on his flesh with Zeus, we may recognize the 
reflex of a primitive cannibalistic sacrament, in 
which the tribe feast on human flesh supposed to 
incarnate a divine life ; and, if this interpretation 
of half-incoherent legend is precarious, we can 
safely apply it to the legends of the_ rending 
asunder, <rTrapayiJ.6s, of the human victim in old 
Dionysiac ritual. 

Some of the legends concerning human sacrifice 
hear the print of savage religious conception : we 
have a glimpse of deities, especially the_ earth- 
powers, craving human blood ; in others we discern a 
more advanced idea, but still belonging to barbaric 
ethics, that an angry and vindictive deity demands 
a life by way of vengeance for sin committed.® 
But what is of much more interest and peculiar 
value in Greek mythology is the early emergence 
of the belief that the high deity is merciful and 
hated snch oblations and himself provided the sub- 
stitute of the ram. In a legend concerning Tyn- 
dareus and Helen we have an exact parallel to the 
story of Abraham and Isaac, in one of Idomeneus 
to the story of Jephthah and his daughter, except 
that the Greek myth ends more mercifully.® From 
an early period the higher conscience of Hellas, 
the most merciful in antiquity, revolted from 
the cruel rite ; in time of great panic and peril it 
might be practised on an alien as late as the 6th 
cent. 5 in most centres of cult it was abolished as a 
regular ordinance or converted into a sham ; here 
and there where it survived — and we hear of it 
surviving till the period of Hadrian — it was moral- 
ized by the selection of a criminal as the victim. 

12. Conclusion. — The current Greek view of all 
sacrifice was that it was a gift to the gods.* Apart 
from the inadequacy of this as an account of the 
popular ritual, its moral weakness was felt by the 
more refined natures ; and a higher theory and 
ethical view concerning sacrifice emerge in Greek 
literature and philosophy. To some, as to Euripi- 
des and Theophrastos, ‘the sacrifice without fire 
of all fruits of earth poured forth in abundance on 
the altar ’ appeared more acceptable to a merci- 
ful deity than the blood-offering of an animal 
victim.® Even the Delphic oracle was supposed to 
encourage the idea that the simplest offering of the 
poor man with righteousness was more acceptable 
than the lavish hecatombs of the rich.® ‘I^ow 
well that when one sacrifices to the gods in piety 
one wins salvation though the sacrifice be littl le’ is 
a sentence preserved from a lost play of Euripides.® 
One of the last writers of Greek paganism who 
deal with the subject, lamblichus, in his book de 
Mysteriis,^ rejects altogether the theory that 

luesi. 4if. 

® There Is no evidence for J. 0. Lawson’s suggestions {Modem 
Greek Folk-lore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1910, 
pp. S39, 850) that the human victim in Greece was ever offered 
as the spouse of the divinity or was ever intend^ as a 
messenger to convey the praj-ers of the living. 

3 See art. Greek Reuoion, vol. vi. pp. 401, 416 ; Serv. on 
Verg. jBn. iii. 121. 

^ Plato, Euthyphro, p. 14 0 C rh Oveiv SoipettrOaC ecrri tow Oeoic- 

® Eur. frag. 904 ; Porph. de Aist. ii. 29. 

6 CGS iv. 210. ® Stob. Flor. (Meineke, iv. 264). 
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sacrifice is a gift that could bribe God, but justi- 
fies it as a symbol of friendship between the mortal 
and the deity. But neither he nor ahy other 
Greek theorist appears cognizant of the idea of 
sacramental communion. 

The types and forms of Greek sacrifice here 
sketched present a general resemblance to those 
prevalent among the older leading peoples of 
ancient civilization. But they also show certain 
characteristics that mark the Hellenic spirit. The 
ritual belongs on the whole to real religion of the 
genial character proper to the Greek State and 
family. There is little or no magic in it, little 
debasing superstition : the sacrifice did not compel 
the deity or control the course of nature ; nor did 
the sanctity that attached to it so stupefy the 
ublic sense that the sacrifice itself could come to 
e deified or that the priest who administered it 
could attain a detrimental degree of divine 
prestige. In fact in his attitude towards ritual we 
mark as clearly as elsewhere the characteristic 
difference of the Greek from the Indian and the 
ancient Egyptian. 

Literature. — See the references given in notes and also : 
P. Stengel, Die griechisehen Kultusaltertitmer, in Iwan von 
MfiUer’s Handhueh dcr klassisehen Altertumswissensehaft, 
V. iii.. Munich, 1898, and Opferbrdmhe dcr Griechen, Leipzig, 
1910; H. von Fritze, Die Rauchopfer bei den Griechen, Berlin, 
1894 ; M. P. Nilsson, Gricchischc Fetle, Leipzig, 1906 ; A. 
Thomsen, ‘Der Trug des Prometheus,’ in ARIF xii, [1909] 
460 if. ; L. R. Farnell, ‘Sacrificial Communion in Greek 
Religion,’ HJ ii. [1903-04] 806 ff., ‘ Magic and Religion in Early 
Hellenic Society,’ ARW xvii. [1914] 17 ff. Epigraphio material 
mainly in W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum GrcecarunG, 
Leipzig, 1901, ii. ; and I. de Prott and L. Ziehen, Leges 
Greceorum sacrce, do. 1896-1906. . L. R. FaRNELL. 

SACRIFICE (Iranian). — i. Prevalence in early 
Iran. — Even in the earliest times the Iranians 
were accustomed to bring offerings and sacrifices 
to complete and render more acc^table and effec- 
tive their worship of the gods. It was certainly a 
feature of the united or Aryan period. Evidence 
of this is afforded by a comparison of the sacrificial 
terminology and usages as found in the Vedas and 
in the Avesta. Resemblances in procedure and 
identity as to certain elements are so manifest 
that only a common practice during the Indo- 
Iranian period sufficiently accounts for them. 
Notably is this the case in respect of haoma (Skr, 
soma), the sacred ‘death-averting’ beverage,' and 
the baresma, or barsom,^ twigs which have always® 
been, and remain to this day, essential elements in 
all Parsi sacrificial rites. 

2. Animal sacrifices. — There is no reason to 
suppose that the vegetable kingdom supplied all 
the ritual requirements of the early Iranian wor- 
shippers. Not only do we find that their Indian 
fellow-Aryans extensivelv enufl oved animals for 
sa crifice £^ 4 rpV^ic times, which, it must be' ad- 
mittedTi® view ofUieii absence from early Avestan 
ritual, does not of itself constitute a sufficient 
roof of their use by the contemporary Iranians ; 
at this, taken in conjunction with the testimony 
of Herodotus,* which, as we have seen,® has refer- 
ence to the practices of a date anterior to his oivn, 
leaves little doubt that animals formed in early 
times important, and possibly the principal, ele- 
ments in Iranian sacrifices. The references in the 
Yashts^ to heroes such as Vishtaspa as having 
extensively practised animal sacrifice indicate the 
existence of a tradition that the custom was of 
great antiquity in Iran. 

4 See art. Haoma. 2 See art. Barsom. 

8 Haoma at least must be excepted for the duration and in 
the_ area of Zarathushtra’s public ministry. Owing to its in- 
toxicating character, it is strongly condemned in the Gdthas 
(see Fs. xlviii. 10 ; ct. also xxxii. 14). Even the Vasna haptan- 
Haiti, which is later than the Gathas, contains no allusion to 
haoma. 

* i. 132. B Art. God (Iranian), vol. vl. p. 290. 

6 Ft. V. 21, 25, 29, 83, 87, 108, etc. 
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3. Zarathushtra and animal sacrifice.-TJust ns 
ftaowra-sacrifice conflicted with the distinctly 
ethical character of the prophet’s reform, so also 
did animal-sacrifice conflict with the highly spint- 
iial conception of God to 'whioli he attained. We 
are prepared, therefore, to learn that under his 
influence the practice was discontinued,* and the 
emphasis on ritual generally was greatly reduced.^ 
Plutarch was undoubtedly ri^rt when he said^ 
that Zarathushtra taught the Persians to sacrifice 
to Ahum Mazda ‘ yon's and thanksgivings.’ Even 
Anrihita, who, according to the Yashts, was 
honoured by all her otlier devotees with 100 
stallions, 1000 oxenj and 10,000 sheep, was invoked 
by Zarathushtra with no animal gift.'* But after 
the death of the prophet — how long we cannot say 
—and with the return of the old nature-worship, 
the custom of sacrificing animals returned, just as 
did the practice of preparing and drinking the 
daoma-juice at the service. 

4. Animal sacrifice and the dualism of later 
Mazdaism. — The revival of the custom, however, 
did not take place without encountering and over- 
coming more than one diflioulty. In addition to 
the miritual and religious opposition to animal 
sacrifices which was part of tlio inheritance be- 
queathed to his successors by Zarathuslitra, the 
dualism of the later Mazdaism, whether inherent 
in the prophet’s teaching or only duo to a wrong 
and inconsequential development by the Mact, 
presented a cosmological problem which had to be 
solved before animm-sacnfice could be reinstated 
in the Mazdman ritual ns it existed in pre-Zam- 
thushtrian days. All life, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of that of a few noxious creatures, belonged 
to the kingdom of Mazda, and death to that of 
Ahriman. Hence to bring about the death of 
even a sacrificial animal seemed to limit the 
kingdom of the good and to extend that of evil. 
As to the manner in which the Persians surmounted 
this difficulty, Strabo’s remark® may have much 
significance wlien he says that the oeity claimed 
the soul of the victim. The principle of life, 
therefore, as it left the animal, was regarded ns 
returning to its original source in Mazda, and the 
kingdom of death was deprived of the prize that 
seemed to have come so near its grasp. And the 
use to which the flesh of the animal was put (see 
below) also served to assist the sncrificorb belief 
that the whole animal was made to servo divine 
ends. 


5. Animal sacrifices in the later Avesta.— \Yhen 

! we come to the period of the Yashts and latei 
portions of the Avesta, the sacrifice of animals 
and other living creatures is fully restored. The 
victims used were chiefly h orses, cam els, oxen, 
asses, deer, and birds. But it' is {5~bB~noted“tha1 
these eacrific&S~wcfe~dftered almost exclusively, 
not to Ahura Mazda or the amesha ^c^ias, but tc 
the yaxatas, or ange ls. Anahita’s acceptable offer 
irigB luive_ already been mentioned. Mithra woJ 
invoked with cattle and birds, together with haomc 
and libations,® In the liturgy the yacatas an 
invited to the saorifioial feast singly or in groups.' 
Diflerent portions of the slaughtered animal wer< 
assimed and dedicated to various divinitie.s. Tin 
Paluavi Shdyast Id-Skdyast ® supplies what seemi 
to bo an exhaustive list of tiieso assignments 
Ahura Mazda has assigned to haoma, e.g., the jaw 
bone, the tongue, and the loft eye of the victim 
or, according to a later tradition, the whole head, 
6. Persian kings and animal sacrifices.— Thi 
saorifioial practices of the AcluEmenian kings, ai 

J Bee J. H. Moulton, Barit/ Zoroattrianim, London, 1913, r 
595, ncitc 1. 

I See art. PitmsT (Iranian), vol. x. p, 819. 
etOsir. 40. 

* 7- Mb ® XV. ill. 18. 8 Yt. X. 119. 

’ Fb. 1. 10, ii. 18 ; rt. xi. 17. B xi. 4. 


described by Greek writers, seem to have been on 
a very large scale,* and uninfluenced by the reform 
of Zarathushtra. But it can hardly be claimed 
that these kings represented the orthodox Mazda- 
ism of their age. Moreover, where the Greek 
historians have exceeded the limits of the bare 
objective facts and sought to supply the motive 
and significance of Persian religious customs, it 
does not follow that their interpretations were 
always right. They would naturally be for the 
most part in terms of Greek usages. When 
Herodotus,® therefore, records that Xerxes offered 
mOPLa xen as a Bacrifi cc to Athene of Ilium, it may 
signify” oni3’ that the beasts were consecrated to 
the deity, to whom they were regarded as sacred, 
before being killed for human consumption ; while 
the deity named would probably be the Greek 
counterpart of the Persian god actually honoured. 
Xenophon > says that at the feasts of kings conse- 
crated flesh had to be used. The same was true 
of the Sosanian kings. And, when Eiismus says 
that "^azdagird n. caused n large number of white 
bulls and fine rams to be offered in recognition of 
his victory, it is very probably to be understood 
that the animals were consecrated to the deity and 
then employed to make a great comiiieinorative 
feast for the victory. 

7. Method of sacrificing animals. — The victim 

was led to a clean or consecrated spot, which, as 
Herodotus says, was frequently on the summit of 
a high mountain ; * and, after the deity in whose 
honour the sacrifice was made had been invoked 
ond his favour and blessing implored on behalf of 
the king and the whole Persian people, the animnj ■ 
was slam, according to Strabo,® not b y_the u se of : 
a kn ife to pour ou t the bloo^ Wking 

witha log of wood'or' pestle, GHfieTno circum- 
stances was the offering burnt, although Strabo® 
records that sometimes a little of the caul was 
thrown upon the fire, but only to make the fire 
bum more brightly. The slaughtered animal was 
then taken limb from limb— whether by the sacri- 
ficer, as suggested by Herodotus,’* or by the Magus, 
ns Strabo states.® The flesli was seethed and 
placed on a carpet of tender liorbngo, ‘ preferably 
clover,’ says Herodotus.® The Magus then sang 
his theogony or hymn of praise to the deity, whose 
presence was always symbolized by the fire which 
was the invariable concomitant of such sacrifices.*® 
When the flesh Jiad remained a little longer on its 
vegetable altar, it was taken away and used for 
human consumption partly by the bringer of the 
offering and partly by the hlagus. ’* The somewhat 
modified form of procedure employed in their 
sacrifices to water, as given by Strabo, has 
already been detailed under Altab (Persian), vol. 
i, p. 346. 

8. Sacrifices and offerings other than those of 
animals in Zoroastriam'sra. — Prominent os we 
have found the place of animals at the sacrifices to 
have been in pre-Zarathushtrian and late Avestan 
times as well as in the usages of the Persian Icings, 
nevertheless the impression received from the 

[ Avesta as a whole is that throughout its history, 
e.\-ceptlng the (Suthio period, the centre of the 
Mazdayasnian ritual was the preparation and 
offering of haoma ; ' and the greater part of the 
gifts brought and spread out % the hihdinan for 
the divinities and departed spirits was derived 
from the vegetable world. It is true, as M. N. 
Dbalia says,*® that ‘ up to the middle of the last 

■ 1 Athonnjna (iv. 10) states that the Persian kings brought 
1000 cnttle, horses^ and asses every day lor Bacrificc. 

^viU48. Yin.lU.0ff. 

< See art. Altar (Persian), vol. 1. p. S40. 

eyr.iii. 15. ^Zoc.ciU 71.182. 

8 LrOC. Cie. . 9 JjoO. eii. 

See art. Altar (Persian). 

See Herod, and Strabo, loce, citL 

« Zoroastrian Theology^ New York, 1014, p. 856. 
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century the priest consecrated the fresh tonpue, 
the jaw, and the left eye of the sacrificial animal 
to the angel Horn’; and that ‘it was similarly 
the practice until very recently with the officiating 
priest to slaughter a goat with his own hands on 
the third day after the death of a person, and to 
dedicate the fat to the fire on the dawn of the 
fourth day.’ Still at the great yasna ceremony 
txi-day the only real vestige of animal-sacrifice* 
consists of three, five, or seven hairs of a white 
hull [varasa), tied together by a metal ring, gener- 
ally of gold, and placed in a cup and deposited, 
with other sacrificial objects, on the takht i alat, 
or low stone table, in front of the chief officiating 
priest. 

The other principal elements in the sacrifices 
were, and still are to-day, a twig of the pome- 
granate {hadhanaepata, often called simply 
urvara, or ‘plant’), which is pounded in a mortar 
and forms one of the ingredients of paraJutoma, or 
juice of httoma, fresh milk (giiush jlvya), butter 
{gdush ImdMo), zaothra, or consecrated water, 
darun or draona^ (a sacrificial wafer), and fruit 
and flowers, together with incense and sandal- 
wood for the fire. 

The method of the presentation of these offer- 
ings and their place in the ceremonies will be more 
fully and fittingly described in art. Worship 
(Iranian). Here it may he explained tliat the 
officiating priest, after announcing the sacrifice 
that he is aoout to make and invoking the divini- 
ties whom he wishes to honour, takes up the barsom, 
sprinkles it with holy water or with milk, and 
repeats the invocations. He then consecrates 
the offerings of milk, fruit, and viands, together 
with the wood and perfumes for the fire. After a 
prayer to Ahura Mazda and the other divinities 
there follows the presentation of the offering.® 
Then the mobed, as the representative of the 
divinities invoked, partakes of the offerings. 
These, however, are really only preparatory, and 
to he followed now by the principal ofi'ering of 
haoma or, rather, parahao?na—i.c. the prepared 
juice of the plant. After the praises of the sacred 
beverage have been celebrated,^ the mobed and his 
assistant priest drink some of it, and what remains 
is poured on the fire altar. 

In early times, as appears from Visparad, iii., 
there were present on this occasion representa- 
tives of all the classes of Mazdayasnians. The 
priest closes the yasna ceremony by reneiving the 
offering and invoking this time t\\Q fravash^, or 
spirits of the departed faithful. The haoma is 
twice prepared during the whole service, corre- 
^onding, as Haug says,® to the morning and mid- 
day libation of the Brahmans. There was no 
evening libation among the Parsis ; for this, it 
was held, would benefit only the daevas.’^ 

In addition to the great yasna ceremonies, at 
which all the offerings are present, there are at 
least two lesser ceremonies which may be and are 
held independently of the yasna service, and at 
which some of the subsidiary offerings of the 
yasna became the principal sacrifices. The first 
is the darun ceremony. It is with this offering 


* Unless we reckon the viands prepared from meat, which are 
apparently still in use. 

a The darUn is a flat cake of about the size of the palm of the 
hand, made of wheaten flour and water with a little melted 
butter, and fried. The efarSn is not mentioned under its 
specific name in the Avesca, hut is included under the more 
general term, myazda, which is employed to designate con- 
sumable offerings either individually or collectively. While 
originally and etymologically meaning * meat ' or ‘ flesh,’ myazda 
at the present day seems to be applied to iruite and flowers 
such as are used at the Sr6sh. dariin. 

S Ts. vH. * lb. ix.-xi. 

» Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsis^, cd. E. W. West, London, 1907, p. 282 f. 

8 16. p. 283; see also Dhalla, p. 139; Moulton, p. 1291.; cf. 
Fend. vii. 79 ; Yt. v. 94. 


that the young Pars! is initiated* into the circle 
of believers. Tlie amesha spentas and Sraosha are 
honoured with the darun, wliich is always held 
also at the Gahanbdrs.^ In addition to the plain 
darun wafers, two of which are used at the 
ceremony, two others are necessary in which three 
rows of three dents or cuts, i.c, nine in all, are 
made with the finger-nail before frying, while 
repeating the words humata, hukhta, hvarshta 
thrice, one word for each of the nine cuts. Tliis 
dented cake is called frasast. The four wafers 
are placed on the takfit i Olctt, the two frasasts 
being on the right and the plain daruns on the 
left. On one frasast is placed a twig of pome- 
granate, and a little butter fis a rule accompanies 
the darun, and between them, according to Haug,® 
is placed an egg. After the formulm prescribed 
for the service^ have been recited, into which the 
name of the angel or fravashi in whose honour the 
sacrifice is made is introduced, the priests and 
those present partake of the cakes. 

The other important secondary ceremony is the 
afrtngdn. Tliis again is in honour of a yazata or 
of the spirit of a deceased person. Special prayers 
called afrlngdn are recited by the priests. The 
following is a Parsi description of this ceremony. 

‘The prayers arc recited on n carpet spread on the floor on 
which are placed, either in n metallio tray or in plantain leaves, 
tho choicest and most fragrant flowers of the season, while 
glasses arc filled with fresh milk, pure water, wine and sherbet. 
These prayers arc recited with tho object either of expressing 
remembrance of the souls of the dear departed or of invoking 
tho aid of some guardian angel.’ 5 

g. The Mazdayasnian conception of the purpose 
and significance of sacrifice. — Certain aspects of 
the procedure followed by the Persians at their 
sacrificial ceremonies, as described by Herodotus 
and Strabo, are highly suggestive of tho meaning 
of early Iranian sacrifn e-*. The custom of laying 
the floMi of the victim on attractive herbage and 
allotving it to remain for a while upon its vegetable 
altar before it was removed and employed (as no 
doubt it was) for human consumption must signify 
that it was offered as food to the gods. Before tlie 
time of Strabo, however, the Persians had advanced 
in their conception of the nature of their divini- 
ties and believed that tlie gods needed only the 
soul of the animal. Originally the idea at the 
root of this custom was undoubtedly similar to 
that underlying the phenomenon of the ‘shew- 
bread’ {q.v.) among the Hebrews.® The manner 
in which some of the yazatas are represented as 
soliciting the offerings of their devotees also 
suggests that they thought these gods needed 
strengthening and encouraging as well as honour- 
ing and invoking, and consequently more abundant 
blessings would result to their worshippers. 

In the Avesta the oflerings and sacrifices are 
not frequently brought into relation to sin. In 
Vendidad, xviii. 70-76, however, the man who 
has had relations with the dashtan woman atones 
for his sin with many sacrifices, including that of 
supplying the carcasses of some noxious creatures. 
The Pahlavi literature, on the other hand, containsi| 
several allusions to the vicarious or atoningij 
character of the sacrifices. The darun offering,;j 
e.g., is regarded as a sufficient atonement for a' 
class of transgression called tanapuharJ If the 
barsom twigs were used, they possessed the virtue 
of raising the atoning value of the offering tenfold. 

Plutarch attributes still another motive to some 
Zarathushtrian oblations ; for, while the Persians 
offered vows and thanksgiving to Ormazd, they 

1 The whole ceremony is called gltl khirid. 

2 See art. Festivam and Fasts (Iranian). 

8 P. 407. 4 yg. iii.-vii., xxiii. f., xxvUi. 

6 Dos&hhai Framjee Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis, Ikindon, 
1884, ii. 171. 

8 Cf. Moulton, p. 394, note 4. 

7 See Shayasl Id-Shdyast, viii. 20 ; of. also i. 1, xvi. 8 ; 
D&tistan i Dinik, Ixxii. 11, Ixxviii. 19. 
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brouglifc other offerings to Ahriman for averting 
evil.* There is, Jiowever, much improbability in 
this • statement, inasmuch as it involves a direct 
contradiction of the fundamental doctrine of 
Mazdaism, that the evil one was not to be pro- 
pitiated, but strenuously opposed.**^ If Plutarch was 
describing an actual phenomenon, it was observable 
only in a degenerate or counterfeit Mazdaism. 

IiiTEiiATCBE.— In addition to the works already referred to in 
the article, the foliowing may be consulted: F. Spiegel, 
Erdnischo AUerthumsktinde, Leipzig, 1871-78, in. 659-596 J 
C. de Harler, Avesla, traduit du texte zend, Li5ge, 1876-78, 
vol. ii. p. 16 n. ; A. Rapp, ‘ Die Religion and Sitte der Perser, 
ZVMO XX. [1860] 77-94 ; J. Darmesteter, Le Zend A testa, 
Paris, 1892-93, i., Introd. iii. pp. Ixv-lxix (AMG xxi.)} 
Spiegel, Zend-Avesta, Vienna, 1853-68, ii., Einleitung, ch. it', 
pp, 62-83 : J. H. Moulton, The Treasure oj the Magi, Oxford, 
1917, ch. it'. E. Edwards. 


SACRIFICE (Japanese). — I. Importance of 
sacrifice in Shintfi.— When we consider that the 
primitive Japanese had a very practical mind, and 
that their dealings with the gods were more fre- 
quently of the character of a hargain than of 
mystic adoration,® we are not surprised to find 
that offerings occupied a particularly important 
place in their religion— so much so that, in the 
curious account of a solemn sacrifice offered hy the 
first legendary emperor, Jimmu Tenno, the food- 
ollering is personified, and even deified, under the 
name of Idzu-uka no me.‘ Sacrifice appears also 
at other important parts of the mythological 
account — e.g., when the gods themselves reveal to 
the empress Jingo the special otierings which will 
permit her to cross the sea and conquer Korea.® 
But it is particularly in the worship that the im- 
portance of offerings may be best gauged. The 
eclipse-legend,® which gives the divine prototype 
of the Shinto cult, shows the gods hanging strings 
of jewels on the highest branclies of a huge sakcud 
(Chyerajaponica), a miiTor on its middle Branches, 
and pieces of clotli on its lowest branches. These 

E riniitive offerings were afterwards increased, and 
y the time of the ancient rituals they formed long 
imposing lists— in fact, the evolution of the offer- 
ings presented or promised to the gods occupies 
the gi-eater part of the text.’ Moreover, not only 
are those ofi'erings prepared mth the greatest care, 
in order to avoid all pollution, but they are often 
duplicated, so that at least one portion of the 
things offered may escape possible blemish, which 
\rouid forfeit the whole magical effect expected ; 
e.g., the rice for the coronation feast (Oho-nihe) 
was brought from two different provinces and 
preserved for the time being in two separate build- 
ings; the first portion was called (‘religious 
purity’), and the second stiki (‘subsidiary’). 
Lastly, the deification which we noticed in the 
sto^ of Jimmu becomes generalized in the worship : 
the mirror or the sword, which was at first a simple 
offering, comes to be regarded as implying the real 
presence of the god, and finally as being the god 
himself or at least one of his material incarnations 
(shintai, ‘ body of the god’). 

2. Psychological basis.— It is a question whether 
Shinto offerings are made with the idea that they 
may supply, in some mysterions manner, the 
physical needs of the god or the spirit of a dead 
person, or whether they are merely symbolical, 
w. G. Aston supported the latter theory, but he 
was building mainly on considerations derived 
from observation of the sentiments of a modem 
European, t.c. of a man who, like Montaigne and 

* Be Is. et Osir. 46. - Cl. Moulton, pp. 128 399, note 8- 

* See art. Magic (Japanese). 

4 Text cited in art. CojiuninoK mw Dkitv (Japanese), vol. iU. 
p. 776». 

I Sec art. Possessio.v (Japanese), vol. x. p. 1315. 

®Ct. art. Natotie (Japanese), vol. lx. p. 235». 

7 See, f.p., the text of theSrdnon'foinnrt. Prater (Japanese), 
vo). X. p. I91». . 


St. Augustine before him, thinks, e.g., that the 
funeraiy rites ' are a consolation for the living 
rather than a help to the dead.* In agreement 
with the majority of those who have studied com- 
parative religion, the present writer thinks rather 
that the state of mind of uncivilized man was as_a 
rule much more commonplace ; and it is certain 
that the ancient Japanese, in particular, took a 
very material view of things. If the learned theo- 
logian, Hirata, in the 19th cent., did not hesitate 
to claim that food-offerings lose their savour in a 
manner inexplicable by natural causes, this crude 
conception must have been all the more strong 
among the primitive Shintoists. The question has 
been discussed in art. Angestor-Woeship and 
Colt of the Dead (Japanese), vol. i. p. 457“; 
and the reasons stated there with regard to offer- 
ings to the dead apply equally to offerings to the 
gods, conceived by men in their own image. 

3. The reason for offerings. — Ofi'erings are made 
often with a general intention of propitiation, but 
often, also os a diatinoE'reward for services rendered j 
by the gods or expected from them in the future. / 
The offerings were then one of the terms of a kind I 
of mutual contract concluded between the gods 
and men.® The result was that these ofi'erings 
were sometimes of a conditional character.® There 
were also expiatory sacrifices (aga-mono, ‘ things 
of ransom’) for cleansing the faithful from any 
ritual impurity. The most famous example of 
these — showing also their mythical origin — is the 
removal of the hair and nails of Susa-no-wo.^ 

4. Recipients of offerings. — The ofi'erings were 
made sometimes to the spirits of the dead, some- 
times to the gods.® Between the ofi'erings to the 
dead and the ofi'erings to the gods, we may mention 
as a natural transition the offerings to the manes 
of emperors or other deified personages. The offer- 
ings to the gods properly so called, i.e. especially 
to the powers of nature, were sometimes made to 
one or several individual gods, sometimes to a 
collective category of gods, and sometimes to all 
the gods;® e.g., the ofi'erings of the Toshigohi no 
MatsnrV^ were made to the deities of the 3,132 
official temples, i.e, to all the deities in a 
mass. 

fi. The sacrificers, — Originally the offerings were 
•undoubtedly individual, and they evidently re- 
mained so in many cases, as the accompaniment of 
the prayers of each worshipper. But for various 
reasons (the increased price of certain of the things 
offered, the necessity of preparing tlie ofi'erings 
with particular care in order to avoid all ritual 
pollution, etc.) they naturally tended to assume a 
collective character. This tendency was further 
developed by the progressive concentration of all 
the powers, religious as well as political, in the 
hands of the emperor, who from that time officiated 
in name of all his people. When a subject accom- 
panied the emperor, he had not the right to make 
his offering to the gods himself ; his personality 
disappeared somehow, and was included in that of 
his sovereign.® That is why the emperor Jimmu 
Tenno (see above) personally performed the sacri- 
fice. But, the very concentration of powers having 
later involved their division, the Mikado entrusted 
his religions functions to the care of various Iieredi- 
taiy sacerdotal colleges ; and, just as the naZeafomi 


.^ndon, 1905, pp. 69 f., 210 f. 

' t^lcal examples of those bargains see art. Magic 
(J apanese). ® 

3 See, vol, viii, pp. 29Cb, 297®, and cf. art. Praver 

(Japanese), yol. x. ^ lOl*. 

5 Su® Chamberlain, Tokyo, 1006, p. 70. 

ouermgs to the dead are discussed in art. Ancestor 
W ORsnip AND Colt of the Dead (Japanese). 

2 See art. Magic (Japanese), passim, 

• Ib, vol. viii, p, 2060, 

1 4 ^ itt Kttiratwe 

t lUlb, p, 109. 
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were specially commissioned to pray in place of 
him,^ BO the imibs, or imb& (‘ abstaining priests’)* 
had the special duty of preparing the offerings. 
Their very name {imi expresses the idea of abstin- 
ence) comes from the care with which they had to 
avoid all cause of impurity during the preparation. 
Moreover, by their mythical origin they were 
connected with the god Futo-dama, whose name 
may be translated ‘great gift or offering,’ and 
whose rdle in the ecupse-myth agrees with this 
presentation of offerings. Historically they ^yere 
probably the successors of the ‘ abstainer ’ of prinii- 
tive Japan,® with the single difference that, while, 
like him, observing ritual purity, they were not 
obliged to abstain from eating meat or approaching 
women except during the few days before a re- 
ligious festival, and that, far from not being able 
to wash themselves or comb their hair, they had 
always to attend carefully to their personal cleanli- 
ness. Their part in connexion with offerings in 
the chief Shinto festivals is prescribed in the 
ancient rituals ; they officiated especially at the 
Toshigohi no Matsuri (norito 1),® at the Ohotono- 
Hogahi [norito 8),^ and at the Oho-nihc [norito 14).® 
There are also other priests, inferior to them, the 
hafuri, or hori, whose name (from the verb Iioburtt, 
or hafuru, ‘ to slaughter,’ ‘ to throw away ’) denotes 
that they were originally sacrificers ; in fact, the 
Nihongi mentions, in the year 642, a sacrifice of 
horses and cattle directed by them to obtain rain. 
The oho-hafuri (‘great hafuri’), the legendary 
descendant and high-priest of the god Take-mina- 
gata at Suwa, still superintends sacrifices of deer, 
whose heads are offered to his divine ancestor. 

6. Objects sacrificed. — The most interesting 
uestion in this respect is that of the human sac ri- 
ces of primitive J apan.® For theSeTiuman victims 
others were substituted, either animal victims® or 
effigies of baked earth or even metal.® Slaves 
were also ofiered to the temples.® 

Besides those ancient human sacrifices and their 
more modern substitutes, we find offered to the 
gods all the things that man regards as useful or 
even merely pleasing to them — in the first place, 
the things corresponding to the three primordial 
needs of food, clothing, and habitation, and then 
thinM corresponding to secondary requirements. 

i. Offerings corresponding to the three 
ESSENTIAL NEEDS.— (a) Offerings of food.— In the 
sacrifice of Jimmu Tenno, mentioned above, the 
only offerings were of food. Indeed the ofiering 
of the things most necessary for life, viz. food and 
drink, is the most ancient form of sacrifice. It is 
also the most important ; more than once, there- 
fore, in the titles of the rituals connected with the 
chief Shinto festivals the word nihe (‘food-offer- 
ing’) appears, beginning with the Oho-nihe (‘great 
food-offering’), the most solemn of these festivals. 
Those food-offerings include all the chief elements 
of Japanese feeding : as food and drink of mineral 
origin, salt and water ; as food of vegetable origin, 
rice in its different forms (in the ear and in grain, 
hulled and in husk), and also in rice-cakes, then 
various kinds of pulse and fruits, especially edible 
sea-weed, and, as drink, sake, also made from rice ; 
of animal origin, on the one hand, fish of all kinds, 
especially the favourite of the Japanese, tai (a 
kind of gold-bream), on the other hand, game, 
either with hair (deer, boars, and hares) or feathered 
(pheasants, wild ducks, and other birds). The 
ritual quoted in art. PRAYER (Japanese), vol. x. p. 

1 See art. Prayer (Japanese), vol. x. p. I89i>. 

2 See art. Asceticism (Japanese), vol. il. p. 90». 

3 See art. Magic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 296t. 

4 Ib. p. 297». 3 Ib. p. 298'>. 

6 See artt. Homan Sacrifice (Japanese and Korean) and 
Ahoestor-Worship and Colt of the Dead (Japanese). 

7 See art. Homan Sacrifice (Japanese and Korean), vol. vi. o. 
856». 

8 Tb. p. 867». » Ib. 


191“, gives a good example of the catalogue of foods 
generally offered. 

[b) Offerings of clothing. — As the clothing of the 
primitive Japanese was made mainly of hemp [asa) 
and yufi (the fibre of the inner bark of the paper 
mulberry-tree), these are the materials, raw or 
woven, that figured in the ancient offerings. Silk, 
Avhich was of comparatively recent importation at 
the time when the rituals were drawn up, had only 
a secondary place in them. As a rule, a certain 
weight of fibre (of hemp or niulbeny-bark) or a 
certain number of pieces of cloth made from these 
materials was offered ; and it was only natural 
that woven stuffs, which wore the money of the 
period, should take the place of other articles more 
perishable, such as food, or more difficult to procure. 
The awo-nigidc ( ‘ soft blue articles ’) and the shira- 
nigi-te (‘soft white articles’) which, in the eclipse- 
myth, the gods hung on the low branches of the 
sacred tree were respectively hemp and yufu. 
These are the ntisa ( ‘ offerings ’), the prototype of 
the later offerings. They afterwards took the more 
conventional form of the oho-nusa[‘^e!it offering’), 
consisting of two sticks set up side by side, the 
one of sakaki, the other of bamboo, from the top 
of which hung fibres of hemp and strips of paper, 
the latter representing the bark of the mulberry 
from which it was made.® This manner of sup- 
porting religious offerings was most natural, be- 
cause, even in everyday life, Japanese politeness 
demanded that an inferior should offer anything 
to a superior only at a respectful distance, from 
the end of the branch of a tree.® With this may 
be connected the tama-gushi (probable meaning 
‘ gift-skewer ’), branches of sakaki or bamboo, with 
tufts of yufu, which formed a simpler way of pre- 
senting the nusa.^ Still later the oho-nusa were 
generally displaced by the pohei, made of a single 
stick from which hung strips of white paper, cut 
at right angles. This is the emblem seen at the 
present day in all the ShintS temples ; and, having 
lost its primitive signification of substitute for the 
ancient cloth-offerings, it is now regarded by the 
worshippers as a symbolical representation of 
divinity, or even as the temporary dwelling-place 
of the deity himself, who, at certain festivals, by 
the mere ppnunciation of the formula called /«iwu- 
oroshi (‘bringing down the god’), descends into it, 
and remains in it during the whole ceremony.® 
One more form of nusa deserves mention, less im- 
portant and still more simple, the ko-nusa (‘ little 
offerings’) or kiri-nusa (‘cut offerings’), consisting 
of paper with raw sakaki or hemp leaves mixed 
witli rice ; these are the portable nusa, ■which the 
traveller took with him in a small bag [nusa-bukuro, 
‘offering-bag’) for the religious ofl'erings which he 
might have to make during his journey.® 

Such was the evolution of the important offer- 
ings of cloth, from the primitive nusa of mytho- 
lo^ to the modem gohei. Besides these typical 
and general offerings, other articles of clothing 
were offered to the gods — sometimes skins of 
bears, boars, deer, or cattle, sometimes bright- 
coloured materials or even made-up garments.® 
But these are secondary offerings and of a some- 
what exceptional kind. 

Along -with clothing mention must be made of 
adornment — that accessary which was so im- 
portant among primitive races that in their eyes 
it often surpassed clothing itself. Now, in con- 
trast to the modem Japanese, who (even the 
women), with a few rare exceptions introduced by 

1 Cf. the sceptre, with tufts of wool, of the Homeric age. 

3 See Revon, p. 168. 

3 Of. the wool-crowned olive-branches of the suppliant* of 
Greek tragedy. 

* Of. art. Possession (Japanese), vol. x. p. 132». 

3 See Revon, p. 347. 

8 Bee art. Prater (Japanese), vol. x. p. 191». 
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imitation of Europeans, regard our use of jewels 
as barbarous, the primitive Japanese willingly 
covered themselves with head-ornaments, necklets, 
and armlets, the beads of which, some round, some 
tube-shaped {kiida-iama] or comma-shaped {Ttiaga- 
tama), and made of various stones, otherwise of 
no great value (chalcedony, jasper, chrysoprase, 
serpentine, crystal, etc.), are found in the excava- 
tions of the oldest native tombs. The celestial 
gods had a divine jeweller among them, whom we 
meet in the eclipse-legend, the god Toyo-tama 
(‘rich jewel’), the legendary ancestor of the 
corporation of imperial jewellers; and in the 
mythology reference is continually being made to 
the jewels of the gods, which are mentioned even 
in the most important stories.^ AVe gather there- 
fore that jewels play a comparatively large part 
in the Shinto ceremonies and that they sometimes 
figure among the religious ofi'erings.® 

(c) Offerings of habitation. — Just as the gods 
desire oflerings of food {nihe) and clothing (nttsa), 
so they desire offerings of dwelling-places ; and 
the word miga, applied to Shinto temples, means 
nothing else than ‘ august house ’ ; miga also 
denotes a palace. Another word for temple, 
araka, seems likeunse to signify * dwelling- 
place.’ In the mythology we often find the gods 
requesting the raising of a temple to them * to 
make them rest well.^ To the present writer it 
seems probable that the meaning of the word 
mshiro, ‘ house-representative,’ also used to denote 
Shinto temples, refers specially to the rite which 
consisted in fixing the boundaries of an open place 
on the ground ’ for the time being consecrated as 
the god^s place of abode during a ceremony — just 
as, even at the present day, a small enclosure of 
this kind [himorogi) is reserved for the purification 
which precedes every OTeat Shinto festival— but 
that this substitution or a temporary residence for 
a real building represents merely a later simplifica- 
tion of the more ancient, very material, conception 
of the miya. 

This miya, being intended as the dwelling- 
place of the god, does not require to be very large ; 
and it is not calculated to hold a vast assembly ; 
it is only in the precincts of large temples that 
there is, among other secondary buildings, an 
oratory [haiden) meant for the imperial envoy 
who may occasionally come there ; as a rule, the 
worshipper who passes a Shinto temple simply 
stops at the outside, says a short prayer, and goes 
on. This explains the fact that to-day in the 
Japanese empire there are close on 200,000 Shinto 
temples. The smallest temples (hohora) can be 
carried about on a cart ; the largest, such as those 
of Ise, are of quite modest proportions, and of a 
very simple structure, which purposely intends to 
represent only an architectural enlargement of the 
ancestral thatched cottage. In the 10th cent., of 
3,132 officially recognized temples only 492 were 
classed as important enough to have offerings 
deposited on an altar; in the other 2,640 they 
were simply laid on the ground ; with still greater 
reason the innumerable small temples dotted over 
the whole surface of the country were only veiy 
slim buildings, where the oflerings were as humble 
as theworshippei-s. We must mention, lastly, the 
modest domestic aXtav (Icami-dana, ‘ god-shelf ’) in 
each house, devoted principally to the cult of the 
family ancestors, who are thought to dwell there — 
at least during certain festivals. 

In this dwelling-place the gods required furniture. 
And the furniture was as simple as that of Japanese 
houses, which includes hardly any of the pieces of 
p Ml»’ OOSMOOONT AKD OosMOiooT (Japanese), vol. iv. 

2 See art. Maoio (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 287», norita 8.n. 29a*>. 
tumto 16, p. 298», jiorito 25, p. 299^, norito 27. 

5 Cl. the Homan tempUtm, 


furniture considered essential in our too compli- 
cated modem civilization. The most important 
piece was perhaps the niaJeura, the native wood- 
pOlow, for the sleep of the god— the pillow which, 
in certain cases, was regarded as so much impreg- 
nated with his divinity that it was made a shmtai. 
The same thing happened not only with the metal 
mirrors which, originally simple oflerings, were 
readily deified [e.g., that of the sun-goddess of 
Ise), but also — a much more curious thing at first 
sight — with simple articles of pottery, which were 
naturally offered to the gods as to the ancestors,' 
and which ended by being worshipped as ‘god- 
bodies.’ We may conclude, therefore, that those 
objects of furniture, having, as it were, become 
fixtures on account of their purpose and their con- 
nexion with the dwelling-place, have gradually, 
bj' long contact with the deity dwelling there, 
assumed that permanent and precious character 
which leads to their deification. 

ii. Offerings cokresponoing to secondary 
needs. — One of the most important of the second- 
ary requirements is locomotion. Therefore, just 
as living horses, for which horses of baked earth 
were afterwards substituted, were buried in the 
tombs of the Mikados and princes,® so offerings 
were made to the gods of living horses, preferably 
white (the colour of the sun), which were left at 
liberty in the precincts of the temple ; for these 
also there were afterwards substituted at first 
wooden effigies (in certain processions men repre- 
sented the horses of the gods by mounting konia- 
gata, ‘hobby-horses,’ or by carrying attached to 
their chest a wooden horse’s head), and then 
painted horses. The last phase of the evolution 
led to the construction of special buildings called 
emado, ‘horse -picture-galleries,’ collections of 
ex-votos which may be seen in the precincts of 
some of the large temples. Lastly, the gods also 
have their carriage, the mikoshi, which, on the 
contrary, presents a sumptuous appearance ; on 
religious feast-days the worshippers carry the 
shmtai in this mikoshi on their shoulders. 

A people essentially agricultural, as the Japanese 
seem to have been originally, whose Mikado him- 
self occasionally set the example of ceremonially 
digging the earth, and among whom every year at 
Kasuga the young girls called miko (‘august 
children’) might be seen solemnly planting rice 
with their pure hands, was necessarily inclined to 
suppose that the gods devoted themselves to 
agriculture. And, as a matter of fact, the myth- 
ology, begirming with the great stories about the 
sun-goddess (the crimes committed by Susa-no-wo 
against her cultivations), shows that it was really 
one_ of the chief occupations of the deities on the 
Plain of the High Heavens. It was natural, there- 
fore, that offerings of this kind should be made to 
those deities; and agricultural implements, reels 
for winding yarn, etc., figure in certain lists of 
offerings. 

Another important requirement in a warlike 
I country like primitive Japan was weapons for war. 
The mythology abounds in stories of marvellous 
swords — e.g., the famous Kusa-nagi-no-tachi (‘the 
herb-quelling great sword’) which Susa-no-wo 
found in the body of the monster of Koshi,* which 
reappears later in the legend of Yamato-dake,^ 
and wliich is worshipped at Atsuta as one of the 
three insignia of the imperial power. The majority 
of those swords must onginally have been offerings, 
which gradually became shintai and even gods — 


* Bee art. AKoiaTOR-WoBsaip akd Cult of the Dead f Jopanesel 
vol. 1 . p. 457*. 

* See art Homah SAcamoE (Japanese and Korean), vol. vi. 

p. SSeb. " 

5 See ib. vol. vl, p. 855^. 

* See art. Hbroes and Hero-Gods (Japanese), vol, vi. p 
688 “. 
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c.g., the war-gods Take-mika-dzuchi and Futsu- 
nushi. In the 10th cent, oflerings of wooden 
swords were already substituted for real weapons, 
and these have continued to the present day.^ 
Other weapons, both offensive and defensive, were 
also oil'ered — lances, hows and arrows, and 
shields." 

Lastly, even the need of entertainment, which 
was logically attributed to gods as to men, gave 
rise to appropriate offerings. Each important 
temple possessed a platform for the performance 
of sacred dances (kagura), the name of which is 
written ivitli two Chinese characters meaning 
‘pleasure of the god.’ Those pantomimes, whose 
mythical origin is found in the dance, before the 
cavern of the sun-goddess, of the goddess Uzume, 
the ancestor of the Sarume ( ‘ monkey -women ’), 
the religious dancers of the court, were performed 
in the chief temples, to the accompaniment of 
flutes and castanets, by the miko, who thus repre- 
sented the great episodes of the sacred story. The 
present writer was once present at the Icagura in 
an old temple of Nara, and noticed to what an 
extent this dance of priestesses has, after all those 
centuries, scrupulously observed to tliis day the 
antique gestures .and symbolical attitudes as we 
find them in the most ancient monuments of 
Japanese art. By a curious turn of events those 
primitive pantomimes, at first intended to charm 
the Shinto gods, later, after various developments, 
became the no, or lyrical drama, generally com- 
posed by the bonzes or in any case under Buddhist 
inspiration, and thus greatly helped in the pro- 
paganda of the foreign religion. A fact which 
roves clearly that those artistic dances were at 
eart real oflerings is that tlie rituals themselves, 
as the eclipse-legend shows, were, in the same 
way, regarded as charming the gods by the 
harmonious beauty of their language and the 
grandeur of their solemn declamation. Artistic 
pleasure, like literary pleasure, was regarded os a 
requirement of the gods which men must satisfy. 

Besides these wsthetic enjoyments of a general 
kind, other more specified offerings might be 
made to the gods ivitli the same intention of 
amusing them, as the texts clearly show ; c.g., to 
keep away the deities who send plagues, the 
Japanese gave them ‘as things to pfaj’- with, 
beads.’ ® 

7 . Fate of the offerings. — Tiie offerings, once 
made, had various fates. The food-offerings were 
usually consumed — os, c.g., after the emperor 
Jimniu’s sacrifice. At the festival of firstfruits 
{Nihmame) the emperor tasted tlie new rice which 
had just been offered to the gods ; * the priests 
followed his example, and even the simple wor- 
shippers might do the same. So also at the 
festival of ICasuga® the participants proceeded 
solemnly to eat the offerings in a dining-hall, 
while the servants of the imperial stables, who had 
had charge of the horses ottered to the gods, were 
given a drink of the sacred sake. Even to-day 
pilgrims to the temples of Ise eat the rice of the 
offerings, which they buy from the priests. At 
the festival of the god of Suwa, mentioned before, 
while the heads of the seventy-five sacrificed deer 
are presented as offerings, the flesh is eaten by tlie 
priests, and the ivorshippers may also take a share 
of it, on condition that they obtain from the 
priests chopsticks which will allow them to do so 
without contamination. On the other hand, 
offerings of a valuable and durable kind, such as 
mirrors and swords, remained in the temple, where 
they were not placed on the altar, but were locked 

1 See art. Maqio (Japanese), vol. viii. p. ZBS'', norito H. 

* Ib. p. 299», norito 25. s Ib. p. 299a, norito 26. 

* See art. Comjidnion with Deity (Japanese). 

5 See art. JlAoio (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 296>> 


in tlie treasury ; there they remained permanently, 
ns shimpo, ‘ divine treasures,’ later on often be- 
coming shintai or even gods. The same thing 
happened in the cose of the sixty white, red, and 
green jewels of the 27th ritual.' 

Between those two extremes of ephemeral and 
ermanent offerings there were offerings of a 
urable kind hut not so precious— c.p., bells or 
pottery — which were presented and tlien taken 
away to be presented again, so that the same 
objects were always used, just ns to-day at Bud- 
dhist funerals, wlien birds are set at liberty, the 
undertakers make arrangements to capture them 
again immediately after the ceremony in order to 
use them on the next occasion. 

The ana-mono, expiatory offerings to which were 
magically attached tlio impurities from wliich the 
worshippers wanted to be cleansed, were removed 
and thrown into the river. “ 

8 . Buddhist offerings. — As Buddhist offerings 
hare no special characteristic in Japan, they 
require no treatment here. We mention them 
merely to point out, by way of contrast, that the 
only original religion of the Japanese, viz. the 
ancient official Shinto, knew nothing of burnt 
incense, lighted candles, flowers on tlie altar — in a 
word, the characteristic Buddliist oiierings. As 
regards offerings of flowers, we may mention that, 
at certain Buddhist festivals whicli require lotus 
flowers, but which fall at a period of the year when 
tlie lotus (or, more correctly, the Nclumhium, 
which is the lotus of Japan) is not in bloom, the 
equally pure magnolia flowers are used. 
liiTEnATDaE. — ^Thifl Is cited throughout the article. 

jM. REVON. 

SACRIFICE (Jewish). — The destruction of the r' 
Temple in Jerusalem wrought a profound change in 
the religions life of the Jews. The entire divine 
service had come to a standstill. The priests and; 
Levites had lost their position and oecupation, anm 
to the Israelite the very centre of worship had 
been destroyed. The sacrifices, among other 
things, had ceased. But divine ordinances cannot 
be abrogated. They are merely temporarily sus- 
pended until the time comes U'lien they can again be 
enacted. A time will come when a new Jei'usaleni 
and a new Temple will be built up again. This con- 
viction lives deep down in the hearts of the Jews, 
who look forward to the realization of the divine 
prophecies and with that the restoration of the 
ancient worship. Tliis was the hope of Ezekiel, 
who in the midst of the Babylonian exile not only 
foretold the retuni, but went so far as to draw the 
picture of the future Temple. In the Talmudic 
literature there is a treatise called MiddOth, i.c. 
the measurements of the pre-Herodian Temple — 
as the present writer has shown elsewhere® — and 
not of the Herodian described by Josephus. The 
preservation of this detailed description of the 
Temple is due not to any antiquarian interest, 
but to the desire to keep alive for the future the 
architectural details of the last Temple. It is 
to serve as a guide for the reconstruction. In 
^ Ezra and other apocalyptic writings, and especi- 
ally in Revelation, wo have the picture of the 
heavenly Jerusalem which will descend from on 
high at the consummation of the appointed time, 
and within it the heavenly Temple. Similar 
descriptions can be found in other eschatological 
writings, all testifying to the belief that the 
destruction of the Temple was only a temporary 
event. The service has been suspended for a 
while, to be taken np again at the proper time. 
The Jewish sages maintain the principle of the 
everlasting value of the ordinances of the Law, 

r See art. Magic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 299^. 

* Ib. p. 297 b, norito 10, and p. 298, norito 11. 
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tUougli they do not go go for as the author of the 
hook of ftibilccs. According to the latter, the 
patriarchs already had kept them ; nay, they were 
written on the tfibicta of heaven and kept by the j 
angels, although, according to the legend,* Moses i 
heard the angel recite the (Ut 6*"*°) and * 

therefore he instituted it aftenvards ns part of 
the dnilv getaicc. The fact that the Jews con- 
aidcred that the sen'ico in the Temple with the 
sacrifice was merely temporarily suspended, owing 
to the impossihility of carrying it out, is shown 
aleo by the compilation of many treatises in the 
Mishnfdi forming thcscctiou If^oddashim, i.e. things 
connected with the sanctuary, in wliich minute 
details are pra'-cn'cd as to the services, sacrifice, 
offerings, etc., in the Temple; and the belief in 
the ro-cstablishmcnt of the sacrifice is found 
repeatedly referred to in the Je^Yiah prayers recited 
in tiio daily service and on festival occasions. 
Thus in the 'amidah, whicli_ every observant Jew 
is expected to repeat three times daily, he prays : 

•Slnycftt tliou tiring back the tacriflee to thy holy house, and 
the fire ollcrlnfrs as well as their prayers receive with favour.’ 

'J'liis is also the preamble in the musnf 'amidah on 
Sabbath, new moon, and festivals, etc., before the 
recital of the corresj|)onding portion of the Bible j 
(see below), wlicn it is said : i 

•Jiayit be thy will, 0 Lord our Ood, and the God of our j 
fathers, that tlio’ii inavesllirlnpr us up with joy to our country, i 
and there we will perform before tlice all tlic obligator)' sacri- j 
flees, the permanent ones according to their order and the 
eililitlonal ones according to the law.' 

This formula varies but slightly and it is retained 
in every such pr.ayor." 

This constant prayer for the re-establishment of 
pacrifice has been a bone of contention between 
the Kcforpi |Tcws and the Co nsorvativoJ ows. The 
formoFcontcnd that they calTnoionger pray for 
the re-cslablishincntof sacrifices, yEstliotical con- 
siderations of no real value are put forward to 
txplain this position. But the vast majority of 
Jews have retained the ancient formula together 
with the undying hope of the revival of a national 
life in the land of their f.-ithcrs according to divine 
promise. In this hope all the Jewish sects unite — 
the Bahbanites as well as the ffaraites, and the 
I’alashas no Jess than the Samaritans, who, how- 
ever, pray in a different form for the removal of 
tho FamttUa (the turning awaj-) and the return of 
the Jinchiit/ia (the divine favour), and the restora- 
tion of tho service on their holy Mt. Gcriziin. It 
must ho pointed out at the same time that the 
Jcivish sages are alive to the OTeat difliculties 
which will have to he overcome before tho sacri- 
fices can bo renewed, for they acknowledge those 
difiiciilties to be insurmountable unless removed by 
superhuman intervention. The kohdnim (priests) 
are all defiled by the touch of dead bodies, ol which 
defilement thoj* cannot now purify themselves in 
the ahsenco of the ashes of the red heifer. Tliej' 
have also intennarried to such an extent that the 
urity of their descent has in many cases become 
oubtfnl. Tho prophet Elijali then will segregate 
tho right from tlie wwong and avill purify tbo.se to 
be .set aside ns fit for the service.’ Thus tho prac- 
ticability of restoring sacrilices is made to depend 
on tho re-appearance of the prophet. Elijali, wdiose 
coming before tho great day is the last message of 
the last prophet (Mai 4*'-). It is relegated to a 
distant future, but the obligatory character of the 
sacrifices is not thereby aiVected. It was tliorefore 
neces.s.ary to c-stpblisb temporary substitutes for 
the_ actual sacrifice. The sacrifices themselves 
varied in character. There were the early morn- 
ing and afternoon sncrificc-s ; there were additional 

ranjutne In Varttwaan and In Dent. JJnb. <J>. ; and also 
I nnya linh., td. S. llorwili, VTarsaw, 1S37, p. 10. 

* JI. Gastcr, SrpAaniu- Pra%fr-lkHii, London, 1901-05, i. 117. 
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sacrifices at new moon and festivals. These were 
collective sacrifices brouglit in the name and by 
the means of the entire nation. There were, 
besides, individual sacrifices— sin-oflering5», thank- 
offerings, etc. Som e wer e of a propitiatory nat ure ; 
othe rs were expia tor y sacrific eM: 1 1 is ncce.ssary 
to bearin minduTTSTnukliarious character of the 
sacrifices in the Temple if a correct description is 
to bo given of tho manner in which the Jews kept 
up the ordinances of the sacrifices and perpetuated 
them without Temple and priests. They spirit- 
ualized the sacrifice. The prophets had paved the 
way for this spiritualization. They already hinted 
at acceptable substitutes for the animal sacrifice. 
It is the sacrifice of self that they preach — 
the offering of the licart and of the soul, the 
outpourings of the broken lieart, of the meek 
mind, which arc accepted of the Lord, ‘ the sacri- 
fi cf- of±hR lips instead of the calves’ (Hos 14’), th e 
nicditations ol tlie heart (Bs 19'‘). ^ 

M*hatever interpretation of the origin and mean- 
ing of sacrifice be given — and the interpretations 
arc many and contradictory — the primitive stage 
iiad already been passed when, in tlie religious 
evolution of Israel, sacrifices took their ]^acc. 
Sacrifice represented then a free-will offering to 
God of what is best in man — an act of exaltation 
by which man, purified through tliis voluntary act 
of self-abnegation, draws nearer to God. Ho has 
either atoned thereby for his sin or given public 
e.vpression of his thankfulness for the inexhaust- 
ible mercy of God. He may also expiate in his 
death, though not as a vicarious atonement, the 
guilt of others. The sacrifice of life, of health, 
and of wealth now takes the place of the sacrifice 
in tlie Temple of oxen and rams, or, ratlier, the 
substitutes are prayer, self-chastisement, and alms- 
giving. Traces~T)nho"aucieht lOini 61~imimnl 
sacrifice still survii-e, however, on rare occasions 
and among Jewish sects. J 

(1) Foremost among those new substitutes for 
sacrifice stands prayer — the sacrifice of tho lips. 
Prayer has taken the place of the service altogether, 
but here we shall consider only that part of the 
prayer ivliich is exclusively regarded as the substi- 
tute for the sacrifice. The prayers are ordained 
to take place at the time ■when sacrifices wore 
brouglit in the Temple; but, whilst the patriarchs 
are credited with having cstahlislied the evening, 
morning, and afternoon prayer,* these were later 
to take the place of the sacrifice, Daniel prayed 
three times (Dn 6’® 9*). 

Tlie practices in the second Temple paved the 
way for the substitution of prayers for sacrifices. 
There were the daily sacrifices which were brought 
in the name of the whole nation, and for which 
the shekel contributed by every Jew was used. 
Now, the nation could not all he present on the 
occasion of tho offerin", and thus a rota of deputies 
was established whicli, by tradition, was carried 
back to the time of David. The country was 
dirided into twenty-four sections;® and out of 
' each of these sections representatives, consisting 
of priests, Levites, and Israelites living in that 
' section, went up to Jerusalem and were present, 
or ‘stood by,’ on the occasion of the sacrifices 
(hence the name mdamad, pi. mciamadCth). Thus 
the whole nation was practically represented by 
snch delegates throngliont the year; but, while 
the delegation was standing by in Jerusalem, the 
priests, Invites, and Israelites left at home 
gathered in their assemblies (synagogues) and, as 
It were, united with their brethren in Jerusalem. 
On that occasion they recited portions of the first 
cliajiter of Genesis in addition to the general bene- 
dictions and prayers, snch as the sh’mei, and prob- 
ably they also recited hymns, whilst their brethren 
1 Gciu liab. 63, s Ta'SnUA. ir. 2. 
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in Jerusalem did likewise. If it were not for ^e 
mdamaddth, the world would not exist.^ No 
doubt on that occasion, while the mdamadCth 
were present at the sacrifice, the corresponding 
passages from the Law concerning the institution 
of this sacrifice were recited in the synagoOTes in 
the provinces. Thus the first step was taken to 
represent sacrifice hy prayer and recitation. This 
was afterwards enlarged upon when the Temple 
was destroyed and the possibility of bringing sacri- 
fices had come to an end. 

It has already been observed that the revival 
of the sacrifice is earnestly prayed for. But this 
alone does not suffice. The chapter of the corre- 
sponding portion in the Bible in which the Law 
commands the bringing of the sacrifice was to be 
publicly recited. Here we have to divide it in 
accordance with the Jewish form of liturgy : there 
are (1) a private devotion, which, however, does 
not materially differ from the public, especially on 
week-days ; (2) the public worship of week-days, in 
which no lessons of the Bible, or practically none, 
are recited j and (3) the Sabbath, new moon, and 
festivals, in which, in addition to the special 
prayer, lessons from the scroll of the Law are also 
recited. The substitution, therefore, of correspond- 
ing portions had to he adjusted to these varying 
forms of the Liturgy. On week-days reference is 
made to the ‘perpetual sacrifice’ morning and 
evening, and the few verses of the Bible contain- 
ing this commandment are recited in the early 
part of the prayers and hymns called h^rdkhdth or 
efmirdth. On the special days (Sabbath, new moon, 
and festivals), when in the Temple an additional 
sacrifice was brought {musaf), an additional portion 
is added, and in the additional {musaf) 'amidah 
the same verses are again repeated. The intro- 
ductory formula runs thus, and it contains practi- 
cally the whole basis for the substitution of prayer 
for sacrifice according to Jewish tradition : 

• Sovereign of the universe 1 thou didst command us to offer 
the daiiy sacrifice in its appointed time and that the priests 
should officiate in their service and the Levites at their stand 
and the Israeiites by their delegates. But, at present, on 
account of our sins, the temple is laid waste, and the daily 
saoriflce hath ceased ; for we have neither an officiating priest, 
nor a Levite at his stand, nor an Israelite as delegate. Bub 
thou hast said that the prayers of our lips shall he as the offer- 
ing of bulls (Hos 142). Therefore let it be thy will, O Lord our 
God, and the God of our fathers, that the prayers of our lips 
may be accounted, accepted, and esteemed before thee, as if we 
had offered the daily sacriffce at Its appointed time, and bad 
been represented by our delegaUon.’* 

On the D ay of Aton ement the central portion of 
the musaf service contemSst. minute and elaborate 
description of the sacrifices offered in the course of 
the service p^erformed ^ the high-priest on that 
day in the Temple in Jerusalem. Thus far con- 
cerning the daily prayer incumbent upon every 
Israelite, whether in public or in private devotion. 
In addition to those portions included in the 
prayer, and possibly of a higher antiquity, are the 
lessons read at the public service. These are read 
from the scrolls on Sabbaths, new moon, and 
festivals. On these occasions such sections of the 
Law are read as refer to specific festivals, such as 
Passover, Tabernacles, etc. They are read from 
one scroll independently of the weekly lesson on 
the Sabbath and the special lesson containing the 
institution of these festivals. On the new moon 
they form the only lesson, which is read from a 
single scroll brought out on that day. Of special 
significance in this connexion is the lesson read 
from the first scroll on the second day of the New 
Year. It is Gn 22, containing the story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. This is embmlished by a legend 
of the Eabbis in which it is stated that, for the 
sake of Abraham’s compliance with the divine 
command of offering up Isaac, God would accept 

I B.T. Ta'anUh, Zda-^b. * Goster, Prayer-Book, 1. 11. 


hereafter sacrifices of animals as an atonement for 
the people’s sin. When Abraham asked, ‘ What 
will happen if they will no longer be able to bring 
such sacrifices ? ’, God replied, ‘ Let them recite it 
before me, and it will be for me like unto the sac- 
rifice.’ ^ This view, then, that prayers, and above 
all the recital of the portions dealing ivith sacri- 
fices, are the proper substitute for sacrifice, is often 
repeated in passages in the Talmud — e.g., B^rdkh. 
15a and b, 33a ; Sukk. 45a ; Td&n. 26a-276 ; M‘g. 
31a ; Midr. Psalm, ed. S. Buber, p. 54 ; Yalk. to Ps 
90, ii. § 533 and i. § 77 ; Midr. Bab. ch. 18 (end), ch. 
30, § 3 ; P‘sikta, ed. Buber, fol. 1026 ; Buth Bab. to 
ch. 3.2 

‘ Behold the one who is asked to “ offer up ” prayers for the 
community is invited to do so by using the word “Kerab," 
which means both “draw near” and “offer up” a sacriffce, for 

{ )rayers are like sacriffoes.’ 2 ‘ To prepare thyself for prayer is 
ike building an altar for bringing a sacriffce.’* 

The substitution of recital of portions of the 
Law for sacrifices seems to go back to a very ancient 
time — the time of the mdamaddth before the 
destruction of the Temple. It is therefore not 
surprising to find the same practice among the 
Samaritans. In their prayers, as already remarked, 
they also invoke God’s blessing and pray for the 
restoration of the ancient sacrifices, which are con- 
sidered by them also as only temporarily sus- 

E ended until the advent of the Taheb. They also 
ave similar lessons, which they read on special 
days, on the eve of Sabbath, and on festivals ; and 
they insert in their prayers corresponding portions 
of the Law describing either the institution or the 
sacrifice set aside for special occasions.* Moreover, 
they also have the term ‘addition,’ which they, 
curiously enough, spell mozef, not musaf-, and 
they form from it a verb which they write yozef, 
‘to add.’ They also introduce into their prayers 
verses from the Bible applicable to the significance 
of the day, which they ^oup together to form an 
anthology, catef, thus substituting the recital of 
verses and of whole sections of the Bible for the 
sacrifices no longer to be offered in their Temple, 
which has been destroyed. Unfortunately A. E. 
Cowley did not realize the importance either of 
these catefs or of the Biblical lessons, and has 
omitted them from his Samaritan Liturgy^ and 
has thereby rendered reference to the peculiar 
form of the catef found in the rubric unintelligible. 
For their sacrifice of the Paschal lamb see below. 
The same principle is also followed by the If araites, 
who in a way approximate to the practice of the 
Samaritans by accumulating Biblical vertos of 
similar contents into collects in which the name of 
the festival forms, as it were, a kind of catch-word. 

(2) Study of the Law in general is also considered 
an equivalent substitute for sacrifice, and the 
study of the chapters dealing -with the various 
forms of sacrifice — peace-offerings, sin-offerings, 
thank-offerings — or the chapters containing the 
description or the sacrifice is considered of the 
highest merit. Studying the portion of thank 
offering is like bringing it.® It is even put into the 
mouth of God that it is as acceptable to Him as the 
sacrifice of old in the Temple. The sin of Eli can- 
not be atoned by sacrifice, but only by the study 
of the Law.’ _ And this has been extended to the 
study or recital of those portions in Rabbinical 
literature which contain references to the sacri- 
fices in the Temple, such as Zebahim, 5 ; then the 
description of the incense ® and the order of service 
arranged by Abbaye ;» also Lev. Bab. ad Lv 1” ; 
Kolbo, ch. ii. ; Siddur Bashi, fol. 4. 

^ (3) The same principle applies to the substitu- 
tion oi fasting for sacnfice ; ‘ To fast is to bring « 

1 Ta'dn. 12a, 27 ; Ntg. 31a. s Jer. B‘rakh. Iv. 17. 

3 BfrdUh. 466. « See Codex Gaster, 829. 

B London, 1906. 6 Henahoth, llOo. 
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sacrifice.’ ^ And joined with it is alnisgi\-ing. In 
each case this means sacrifice of sabstance, both 
spiritual and material. 

Fasting can be either individual or general, for 
propitiatory purposes (to avert impending evU) or 
for an expiatory reason (to atone for sin committed 
and to avert the beaded conseq^ucnccs). The real 
object, however, in all cases is not to obtain God’s 
favour, as it were, by a bribe, but to rive outward 
expression to the mortification caused by sin and 
backsliding, in contrition of heart, solf-ohastiso* 
ment, self-abnegation, and meekness, and to 
appeal to God’s mercy and forgiveness. The result 
expected from self-denial and charitable deeds was 
inner purification and approach to God, from whom 
man had departed by forsaking His ways or break- 
ing His commands. The great prototj'pe, of 
course, is the Day of Atonement, but during the 
Temple period it was accompanied also by sacrifice, 
and on that day (see above) the recital forms part 
of the service. Now only the fasting remains, and 
it is considered os an equivalent for the sacrifice on 
every other occasion. In the prayer accompanying 
the individual fast ns well os in those nsea on 
public ooc.asions of fasting the words used by 
Itabbi Simeon ~ find their place : 

'Therefore, 0 Lord 1 with thy nbundant mercy answer me at 
this time and hour and let the diminution of my fat and blood, 
which hath by this day's fast been diminished, bo accounted 
and favourably accepted before thee ns the fat of the sacrifleo 
laid on thine liltar ; that it may atone (or what I have sinned, 
trespassed and transitressed against thee, whether accidentally 
or by dioice ; through Ignorance or presumption ; knowingly 
or unknowingly.’!! 

The same sentiments run through all the propi- 
tiatory and expiatory prayers connected with fast- 

« ing. The Talmud has many examples of men who 
fasted a number of days ana continued to fast even 
for years in order to avert impending evil — c.g., 
Eabbi Sado k, wbo fasted 40 years to avert the iin- 
bendi mr.'^otn or Jeitisalciii .‘-uiid ItirtTtjf'lTnninn. 
wbo fa^d to avert misfortune from an individual.® 
A well-known fas t is that of Adam, wlio fast ciLlfiO 
ye ars to expiate ms sin." Tlieso men, as it v^re, 
sacrificed tliemsetvcs'for the benefit of others and 
hoped to vvin thereby the favour of God, just as if 
they had brought sacrifices to the altar. 

df-mortification is considered a sub- 


_In a way se, 
s tjtut^fnr 


imself 
It is a minor 


up entirely to the service of God. 
form of martyrdom, not free from selfiglrniotives. 
Jndaisnr^as riot looked with favour upon asceti- 
cism, celibacy, and self-mortification, Tlio insti- 
tution of the Nazirite, however, is recognized by 
the Law, but the Naziiite was expected, on the 
conclusion of his period, to bring an oiFering, which, 
as is explained by the sages in tlie Talmud, was a 
kind of expiation for the sin of self-mortification. 
FastinC-i.s.dea cribed ns almost c nnivalent to sin 
i t is almost lik e~committTrig suiCldel® It Is not the 
fasirngTliat bringsn!e~de5ired result, but repent- 
ance and almsgiving;* for fasting must lend to 
charity.’* But the institution, os such, was a kind 
of self-sacrifice. Both men and women were allowed 
to take the vow of abstinence. In the Eabhini- 
cal literature a whole treatise has been preserved 
{Mishnah Nazir) in which all the details conneoted 
with the Nazirite, as observed daring the Temple 
period, are minutely de.'^cribed. It is there ” said 
among other things that the Nazirite can be only 
in Palestine, and that Queen Helena of Adiabcne 
had observed the vows of a Nazirite for seven years, 
and, on coming to Jerusalem to bring her ollbrings, 
was told that she had to keep the vows for seven 
I B<r&kh. 83a. | a lb. I7a. 
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principle of celibacy and seclusion 'j 
al to Judaism. Among tbo Samari- t 


years more, inasmuch ns she could not take them 
outside of Palestine. But after the destruction of 
the Temple, when tbo cutting off of the bair and 
the other saorifioo brought at the conclusion of tho 
period of tho vow could no longer be observed, the 
practice of living as a Nazirite seems to have still 
persisted. A fowmen are known in Jewish history 
as Nazirites, and to ono, Isaac Nazir, the origin of 
tho later phase in the development of the Jiabbiila 
is ascribed. Ho is the reputed first teacher of tbo 
new doctrine wliicli was afterwards propagated 
by E. Abraham ben David. Otherwise vciy^ few 
examples are known. 

The whole 

was unnatural to Judaism. Among tno saman- t 
tans there are also parallels to tho practice of 
Naziriteship. In the Samaritan version of the 
Susanna legend’ the tvyo wicked old men who 
bring the false accusation against an innocent 
yonng woman are described as Nazirites, and the 
young woman herself, who was tho daughter of 
a Iii^i-pricst, was also a Nazirite ; and in tho 
present writer’s Codex 1170 there has been pre- 
served a Yory curious prayer, which, according to 
Samaritan tradition, was the one offered np by the 
Nazirite when taking the vow. Tho practice of 
Naziriteship seems to continue among the Falashas 
of Abyssinia. See also art, Nazirites. 

(4) The highest form of sacrifice is for the 
glorification efi the name of God, or for the expia- 
tion of sin. Although Judaism docs not encourage 
self-sacrifice or even asceticism, yet the principle 
is laid down that a Jew should oiler himself up ns 
a sacrifice for his principles and convictions rather 
than commit tho three car^nal sins—idolatry, 
immorality, a nd m urder.* Tlio son toned 61 ten 
appeaTS,"‘Blny my 'dcatli’bo accepted os a sacrifice 
befoTo the Lord, ns an atonement for my sins.’* 
The Eabbis say that death is a Bin-ofi'ering; i.c., 
it atones for sin as a sin-oilering. And it Is only 
in tbo light of this conception tlint the remarkable 
law whicb is mentioned in Nu 35“'“ may be 
explained. It is there Elated that ono guilty of 
manslaughter who has found safet}' in the city of 
refuge must dwell there until the death of tho 
bigb-pricst, after which he is free to return to bis 
own homo unmolested. The connexion between 
the death of tho liigh-priest and tho freedom 
thereby accorded to the man guilty of murder can 
bo explained if the death of tbo higb-priest is 
regarded as an atonement for all the sins nnd 
sinners of his time. 


To this tbo etatcinont in the 
Talmud, ‘ the death of the liigli-priest is an atone, 
iiien t.’ seems ~tb n oiriTT* x,.. 

dies 


~Iina^ iFTs saldtiiat the 


rigStfinus man dies for the sin of hi s generation. 
He is, ns it were, the victim amTTlnrijnffnico of 
atonement for the sins of hia generation. One 
sago is repnlcd to have offered himself np as an ) 
ntonemen t sacrifice for E. Hnnina nnd his children.® ' 
Tho death of tbo pious atones or purifies like the 
sprinkling of tbo ashes of tho red heifer.® Another 
saying is, 'May I bo . an atonement fo r roy 
da_uditer Kjza J ’ WhenTnesonoriL Simeon 
benShefnir was' falsely accused and condemned to 
death, he said, ‘May my death not bo an atone- 
ment for my sins if I am guilty ! ’ » Mo.ses’ grave 
WM facing Beth-peor in order that by his death he 
might atone for the sins of tho Israelites com- 
mitted at that place.* Moreover, the souls of the 
pious are, according to a saying in the Midrfisli, 
recorded also in tho Jewish burial service,’® olfered 
up as a sacrifice to God on the heavenly altar bj’ 

I Discovered and published by tbo present writer In the 
International JmimalcJ' Apoermha, July 1018, 
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in Jerusalem did likewise. If it were not for the 
mdmnadOth, the world would not exist.* No 
doubt on that occasion, while the maamadCth 
were present at the sacrifice, the corresponding 
passages from the Law concerning the institution 
of this sacrifice were recited in the synagogues in 
the provinces. Thus the first step was token to 
represent sacrifice by prayer and recitation. This 
was afterwards enlarged upon when the Temple 
was destroyed and the possibility of bringing sacri- 
fices had come to an end. 

It has already been observed that the revival 
of the sacrifice is earnestly prayed for. But this 
alone does not suffice. The chapter of the corre- 
sponding portion in the Bible in which the Law 
commands the bringing of the sacrifice was to bo 
publicly recited. Hero wo have to divide it in 
accordance with the Jewish form of liturgy : there 
are (1) a private devotion, which, however, docs 
not materially differ from the public, especially on 
week-days ; (2) the public worship of week-days, in 
which no lessons of the Bible, or practically none, 
are recited ; and (3) the Sabbath, new moon, and 
festivals, in which, in addition to the special 
praj'er, lessons from the scroll of the Law are also 
recited. The substitution, therefore, of correspond- 
ing portions had to be adjusted to these varj'ing 
forms of the Liturgy. On week-days reference is 
made to the 'perpetual sacrifice’ morning and 
evening, and the few verses of the Bible contain- 
ing this commandment are recited in the earl}* 
part of the prayers and hymns called h^ralJiGth or 
s^irCth. On the special days (Sabbath , now moon, 
and festivals), when in the Temple an additional 
sacrifice was brought (vuisaf), an additional portion 
is added, and in the additional {mwaf) 'amidah 
the same verses are again repeated. The intro- 
ductory formula runs thus, and it contains practi- 
cally the whole basis for the substitution of prayer 
for sacrifice according to Jewish tradition ; 

‘Sovereign o! the universe 1 thou didst command us lo offer 
the daily eacriflee in its appointed time and that the priests 
should officiate in their service and the Levltes at their stand 
and the Israelites by their delegates. Hut, at present, on 
account of our sins, the temple is laid waste, and the dally 
sacrifice hath ceased ; for wo have neither an ofllciatinK' priest, 
nor a Lovito at his stand, nor an Israelite ns delegate. But 
thou hast said that the prayers of our lips shall he ns the offer- 
ing of bulls (Hos 142). Therefore let it bo thy will, 0 Lord our 
God, and the God of our fathers, that the prayers of our lips 
may be accounted, accepted, and esteemed before thee, as If we 
had offered the daily sacrifice at its appointed time, and had 
been represented by our delegation.'!! 

On the D ay of Aton ement the central portion of 
the niMSff/ service contauT&si. minute and elaborate 
description of the sacrifices oflbred in the course of 
the service performed by the high-priest on that 
day in the Temple in Jerusalem. Thus far con- 
cerning the daily prayer incumbent upon every 
Israelite, whether in public or in private devotion. 
In addition to those portions included in the 
prayer, and possibly of a higher antiquity, are tlie 
lessons read at the public service. These are rend 
from the scrolls on Sabbaths, new moon, and 
festivals. On these occasions such sections of the 
Law are read as refer to specific festivals, such as 
Passover, Tabernacles, etc. They are read from 
one scroll independently of the weekly lesson on 
the Sabbath and the special lesson containing the 
institution of these festivals. On the new moon 
they form the only lesson, which is read from a 
single scroll brought out on that day. Of special 
significance in this connexion is the lesson read 
from the first scroll on the second day of the New 
Year. It is Gn 22, containing the story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. This is embdlished by a legend 
of the Rabbis in which it is stated that, for the 
sake of Abraham’s compliance -with the divine 
command of offering up Isaac, God would accept 

1 B.T. Ta'&nith, 26a-276. ® Gaster, Prayer-Book, 1. 11 . 


hereafter sacrifices of animals ns an atonement for 
the people’s sin. When Abraham a.skcd, ‘What 
will liappcn if they mil no longer bo able to bring 
such sacrifices ? ’, God replied, ‘ Let them recite it 
before me, and it will bo for me like unto the sac- 
rifice.’ * This view, then, that prayers, and above 
nil the recital of the portions dealing with sacri- 
fices, arc the proper substitute for sacrifice, is often 
repeated in passages in the Talmud — c.g., B‘r6kh. 
I5n and b, 33a ; SukI:. 45't ; Ta'itn. 2Qa-27b ; My. 
31a ; Midr. Psab7i, ed. S. Buber, p. 64 ; Yalk. to Pa 
90, ii. §633 and i, § 77 ; 3Iidr, Rob. ch. 18 (end), ch. 
JO, § 3 ; P‘sikt&, ed. Buber, fol. 102b ; Ruth Rab. to 
ch, 3.» 

‘Behold tho one who la asked to "offer op" prayers for the 
community Is Invited to do so by using the word "Kcrab," 
which means both “draw near” and "offer up" a sacrifice, (or 
pniyersare like sacrifices.' * ‘To prepare thyself for prayer Is 
like building an altar for bringing a sacrifice.'!! 

The substitution of recital of portions of the 
Law for sacrifices seems to go back to a very ancient 
time — the time of tho mctamadCth before the 
destruction of the Temple. It is therefore not 
surprising to find the same practice among the 
Samaritans. In their pravera, ns already remarked, 
thc 3 ' also invoke Gr!’.-! .-nd pray for the 

restoration of tho ■ , which are con- 

sidered by tlicm also ns onij’ tempornrilj' sus- 
pended until the advent of the Tnheb. Thej’ also 
nave similar lessons, which thej* re-ad on special 
daj's, on the eve of Sabbath, and on festivals ; and 
thej' insert in their pnij’ers corresponding portions 
of tlie Law dc.scribing either the institution ortho 
sacrifice set aside for special occasions.^ Moreover, 
they also have tho term ‘addition,’ which tboj', 
curiously enough, spell mozef, not musnf ; and 
thej' form from it a verb which they write j/orc/, 
‘to add.’ They also introduce into their praj'crs 
verses from tho Bible applicable to tho significance 
of the day, which they group together to form an 
anthology, cate/, thus substituting tho recital of 
verses and of whole sections of the Bible for the 
sacrifices no longer to bo offered in their Temple, 
which bos been de.stroj'cd. Unfortunntelj' A. E. 
Cowley did not realize tho importance either of 
these catefs or of the Biblical lessons, and has 
omitted them from his Sa^naritan Liturgy? and 
has thereby rendered reference to the peculiar 
form of the cate/ found in tho rubric unintelligible. 
For their sacrifice of the Paschal lamb see below. 
Tho same principle is also followed by the^Caraites, 
who in a way approximate to tlie practice of the 
Samaritans by accumulating Biblical verses of 
similar contents into collects in which the name of 
the festival forms, ns it were, a kind of catch-word. 

(2) Slndtf of the Law in general is also considered 
an equivalent substitute for sacrifice, and the 
study of the chapters dealing with the various 
forms of sacrifice — poace-oflerings, sin-offerings, 
thank-offerings — or the chapters containing the 
description of the sacrifice is considered of the 
highest merit. Studying tho portion of thank 
olloring is like bringing it.® It is oven put into the 
mouth of God that it is as acceptable to Him as the 
sacrifice of old in the Temple. The sin of Eli can- 
not bo atoned by sacrifice, but only by the study 
of the Law.* And this has been extended to the 
study or recital of those portions in RabbinicM 
literature which contain references to the sacri- 
fices in the Temple, such as Zebahim, 5 ; then the 
description of the incense® and the order of service 
arranged by Abbaye ;» also Lev. Rab. ad Lv 1** ; 
Kolbo, ch. li. ; Siddur Rashi, fol. 4. 

(3) The same principle applies to tho substitu- 
tion of fasting for sacnfice ; ‘ To fast is to bring s 

1 Ta'dn. 120, 27 ; M<g. Slo. a Jcr. Sfrdkh. iv. 17. 

a B^rdkh, 466. 4 See Codex Gaster, 829. 

a London, 1906. 6 Menahoth, llOo. 

a Bosh. Bash. 18a. 8 ReritOth, 6a. 

9 Y6m&, SSo ; see Gaster, Prayer-Book, 1. 11 f. 
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accordance with the example of the Chinese 
worship. Unfortunately no detailed descnption 
of their mode of worship has been preserved, but 
from tlie Prayer Books just mentioned we may 
conclude that m general outline their worship was 
identical with that of the rest of the Jews. 

Finally, reference must be made here to the 
letter wliich Joseph the king of the Khazars had 
sent to the Jewish vizier in Spain, gisdai Aben 
Cliiprut (middle of the 10th century).^ In this 
letter he informs R. Bisdai that he has built in 
his capital a temple according to the model of that 
in Jerusalem, and among the vessels in that temple 
he mentions the table, the candlestick, and the 
altar. Whether he meant here the altar for the 
sacrifices or the golden altar for burning the 
incense remains obscure. In any case, the idea of 
bringing some sort of sacrifice could not have been 
absent from his mind. But, though tliere are 
these scattered reminiscences among sectarians and 
remote isolated communities, the _ only generally 
recognized substitutes for the sacrifices^ offered up 
in the Temple are the recital of the Biblical lessons 
and of the passages containing the institution of 
the sacrifices for daily services and for other 
occasional services such as Sabbaths, new moons, 
festivals, etc., accompanied by prayers, fasting, 
and charity. 

Litebatcrk. — The literature is given in the nrticie. The 
subject has not been dealt with anywhere eise. 

M. Gastkr. 

SACRIFICE (Muhammadan).— I. Meaning of 
sacrifice among the Arabs. — As there are, properly 
speaking, no temples and no priesthood in Islam, 
so there is no sacrifice in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. The sense of sin and the need for an 
atonement are even more strongly felt by the 
pious Muslim than by us, but they are not brought 
into connexion with the shedding of blood, whether 
of animals or of human beings. Thus in the 
Qur’an the atonement {kaffarah, a Hebrew word) 
for the sin of deliberate "pdijury "is not a sacrifice, 
but the feeding or clothing of ten poor folk, or the 
freeing of a Muslim slave, or, if these are beyond 
the culprit’s means, then a fast of three days 
(v. 91). In V. 96, it is true, the penalty for killing 

f amejwhilOn piljyrlTirgaxlrtfftTie slaying of some 
(^estio animal of equal vante (0.17:, a sheufTfor an 
aiitelope, a pigetni font pai tridge), which is to be 
brought as an offering {nady) to the Ka'bah, but 
even here the purpose is not to make propitiation 
for sin, but simply to prevent the delinquent from 
being a gainer by his breach of the law. And so it 
is the alternative penalty of feeding the poor or 
fasting that is called an atonement. The expia- 
tion of sin in Islam rests entirely on the repentance 
of the sinner and the forgiving and merciful nature 
of ppd, to which must be added, in the popular 
religion, the intercession of Muhammad. The fact 
that the worst sinner in order to be saved has 
merely to declare himself a Muslim cuts the ground 
from under the feet of any theory of an atoning 
sacrifice. To be a follower of the Prophet is to be 
foraven ; not to be such is the unpardoned crime. 

The idea, again, which is said (perhaps in error) 
to have Iain at the foundation of sacrifice among 
the_ Hebrews and other ancient peoples — that the 
Deity was an invisible guest at the sacrificial meal 
and that His share was the blood, the smoke, or 
the smell — would have been as repugnant to the 
Muslims as it is to common sense.- Tlie vicarious 
element in sacrifice also is excluded by the Muslims’ 
strong sense of justice and of fate. With the idea, 
on the other hand, that the virtue of the pious 
might in eflect be imputed to the wicked they 

1 Reprinted by J. Buxtorf, jun., in his ed. of the Cuzari, Basel, 
1660, and also in an Eng. tr.. Miscellany of Bebreic Literature. 
Ix)ndon, 1872, p. 107. 


were not unfamiliar. Muhammad was asked by 
one of his wives : ‘ Can we perish as long as 
amongst us are the pious?’ He replied : ‘Yes, if 
-wickedness be great.’ The one devout Umayyad 
Khalifah ’Umar ii. (t A.H. 101, A.D. 720) also said : 
‘It used to be said: “God will not punish the 
many for the fault of the few,” but if the wicked- 
ness be done openly, they deserve all to perish.’ 

2. Influence of climate. — Even if the pagan 
Arabs had held any of these theories of sacrifice, 
they would have been prevented from putting 
them into practice by the same cause -which has 
led to the discontinuance of sacrifice among the 
Hebrews, namely, their poverty. Animal sacri« 
fice could arise and continue only in a country rich 
in pasture, in which a sheep or even a camel could 
be easily spared ; but in Arabia, if we leave out of 
account the south-west corner, the whole population 
outside the towns has always been in a chronic state 
of semi-starvation. So poor were the Arabs that 
up to the time of Muhamraad_ they were in the 
habikjDf bu rying their female infants , nominally 
for fear lest they should, by Capture or otherwise, 
bring dishonour upon the tribe to which they 
belonged, but in reality because they had not the 
means of supporting them. The ordinary food of 
the desert Arab consisted of dates and the milk 
of his camels when available, and, when his in- 
veterate hospitality did lead him to the la-vish 
slaughter of his beasts, every particle that could 
be eaten was consumed, if not by himself and his 
guests, by the destitute women and children who 
hung about Ins tent, so that not much was left for 
the dogs. The only occasion on which there is 
waste of animal food in Arabia is at the great 
slaugljter of beasts in the valley.jpf .MiQS'.ja.t the 
annual pilgri mage; and that is Jrom sheer inability 
to consnnre15rcarry it away. 

3. Motives of sacrifice. — The motives which 
underlie the very faint shadow of sacrifice as it 
Avas practised by the people of Arabia, and 
through them by the Muhammadan nations to- 
day, are different from those Avhich actuated the 
more happily situated northern Semites or the 
races of Europe. 

(a) Perhaps the most radical of all rvas the in- 
stinctiv ^ehef of the Semitic peoples in the s ap.rp.d. 
ness bf'bTobd. Hence every'slaugliter of an animal, 
byUlVe shedding of its blood, is an act of religion. 
Accordingly the same Avord is used in the Semitic 
languages for ‘to slaughter’ and ‘to saci-ifice’ 
(Heb. zabliah), and the Muslim aljniysjjronounces 
the n ame of God as ~Iie~'stn '[oes the^jatuBaTT' A 
second motive for sacrifice' amdiigThe Arabs Avas 
the natural belief of man that he can get some- 
thing on Avhich he has set his heart by surrender- 
ing something Avhich he already possesses, or 
Avhich he values less. Hence sacrifice is very 
commonly the fulfilment of a voav. Muhammad’s 
grandfather vowed that, if he became the father of 
ten sons, he Avould offer up one of them as a sacri- 
fice ; and, Avhen his Avish Avas realized, he expiated 
his vow by a sacrifice of camels instead. A third 
commonly occurring motive is the natural inclina- 
tion of men, Avhen they have done anything of 
Avhich their conscience disapproves, or which is 
against the tribal ethics, to punish themselves by 
a self-inflicted penalty. This motive is called 
jazff, * compensation ’ ; and an example of it is the 
case mentioned above of the person a^o kills game 
AA’hile on pilgrimage. Connected Avith this motive 
and complementary to it is the instinctive impulse 
of any one Avho has met Avith a piece of good 
fortune to do some act of kindness to those Avho 
haye_ not had the same fortune. An instance of 
this is the sacrifice,.of. a_,sheep after the birth of a 
child, referred to beloAv" and "named 'aqlqah. But 
in all these cases there is no real sacrifice in the 
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the archangel Michael, who is described as oflering 
up sacrifices and prayers before that great altar in 
heaven.^ The sinners respond from hell shortly 
before the advent of the Messiah and thus obtain 
their liberation.® 

(5) Another substitute for sacrifice iscAori^, 
which, however, has not been considereo'TrrilSan 
equivalent to sacrifice in the full sense of the word. 
The giving of alms, the support of the poor, the 
succour of the sick, and every assistance that is 
given to those who have succumbed to the trials of 
the world are meritorious acts in themselves, but 
ai'e not to be regarded as equal to the sacrifices 
offered in the Temple. Nevertheless the giving of 
alms is regarded by the sages as almost equivalent 
to sacrifices. So we are told in the Talmud that 
he who gives alms to the scholar is like one who 
brings a sacrifice.® Or, again, a man’s table is 
like the altar of the Temple : on it he brings a 
sacrifice.^ The charity performed by the Gentiles 
is like a sacrifice brought by the Jews.® The 
giving of charity is like the sacrifice of atone- 
ment,® and in the Chapters of B. Eliezer’’ it is 
said, ‘ More beloved is to me the service of loving- 
kindness than sacrifice.’ Fasting and prayer, 
especially when they are of an expiatory character, 
are expected at the same time to be supplemented 
bj’’ liberal gifts to the poor — a kind of sacrifice of 
atonement for rvrong done, and even for evil 
thoughts, which have mastered men’s minds for a 
while (see above). In later times a symbolical 
meaning has been added to the eighteen pieces 
given to charity (for n', whose numerical value is 
18, means also ‘life’). The underlying idea is 
that of ransom of oneself, as in the five pieces of 
silver given to the kdhm as a ransom for the first- 
born male child (Nu 18*®).® This is also a sub- 
stitute for sacrifice, as is the other Biblical 
ordinance of the ransom of an animal unfit for 
sacrifice (Ex 13'®). 

(6) Another substitute for sacrifice may be 

mentioned here, although the author of the 
SkUlhan 'Srukh, R. Joseph !l^aro,® strongly con- 
demns it and calls it a stupid practice. It is the 
practice of offe ring no a white cock or hen as a 
rans^ (sacrificeron the eve of tlie Dav ot At onp- 
ment^ The bird is afterwards slaughtered accord - 
ing"to the Law and is given away as a gift to the 
poor.'® Curiously enough, the present -writer has 
learnt from the Samaritans that, whenever they 
kill an animal or a fowl during the ten penitential 
days— T.e. from the 1st to the lOth of Tishri, from 
New Year to the Day of Atonement — in addition 
to the usual blessing, they repeat the foUorving 
three words ; non’ nsaVi ‘ to atone, and to 

atone, he shall atone.’ " These are evidently taken 
as sin-offerings preparatory to the Day of Atone- 
ment ; on it, through fasting and prayer, the 
great atonement is made for obtaining God’s 
forgiveness for the spiritual and moral sins com- 
mitted during the year. 

(7) It remains now to refer to practices of sacri- 
fice outside of Jerusalem, probably going back to 
the time of the second Temple. It must remain 
an open question whether in the temple of Onias 
in Egypt real animal sacrifices were brought, es- 
pecially sin-offerings. Though the results at which 
Flinders Petrie'® has arrived could be fairly ac- 
cepted, the finding of burnt animals’ bones on the 

1 Haglgah, 126 ; of. Zebaiiini, 62a. 

2 Otiot de R. A^ba, letter shin. s Berdkh. 10a. 

■* Ib. 65a. ® Baba Bathra, 106. 6 /j. 

7 Friedliinder’s tr., London, 1916, p. 276. 

8 For the ceremony see Gaster, Prayer-Book, i. 181. 

9 See art. Qaro. 

10 See Abodat Yisrael, ed. S. Baer, Rodelheim, 186S, p. 409 f. • 
and Siddur Hegyon Leb., ed. L. Landahuth and H. Edelmann. 
Konigsherg, 1845, p. 482 f. 

11 Gaster, Codex 1170, p. 343. 

'2 Byksos and Israelite Cities, London, 1906. 


spot identified by him with the ancient temple 
of Onias may still be explained in a different 
manner. It is well known that, in addition to the 
sacrifice brought into the Temple, there was the 
offering of the Paschal lamb initiated in Egypt 
and then continued in the desert long before the 
Temple existed. That being the case, the sacrifice 
of the Paschal lamb may also have been brought 
outside the Temple and after the destruction of 
the Temple. It may be, therefore, that the bones 
found in the Onias temple are the remains, not of 
the regular service, but of these Paschal saci-ifices, 
Avliicli were believed to be independent of the 
Temple in Jerusalem and could be offered any- 
where. The sacrifice of the Paschal lamb seems 
to have been a persistent independent feature in 
pre- and post-Biblical Judaism. Sacrifice seems 
to be referred to as part of the service in the 
temple of Yeb in Assuan, described in the 
Elephantine papyri. In the letters of the people 
addressed to Sanballat and to the high-pnest in 
Jerusalem they complain of the cessation of 
various sacrifices. It will be noticed that in his 
reply the high-priest refers only to the incense- 
and meal - ofi'erings, avoiding mention of the 
animal-sacrifice, which, from the point of view of 
the Temide in Jerusalem, could not well be 
sanctioned outside its precincts. The ostrakon 
published by Sayce' and commented upon by 
Daiches,® in which reference is made to prepara- 
tion for the Passover, seems to refer to the 
preparation of the Paschal lamb, though the lamb 
is not mentioned, but the name ‘Pa-scha’ may 
refer to the lamb in addition to the flour for the 
cake. This is the same use of the worApascha or 
‘ Passover’ for the lamb as in Mt 26', Mk 14®, 
Lk 22'' ®- ". A certain Theodosius in Rome took 
the liberty of eating on the first night of Passover 
the young kid slaughtered and prepared in accord- 
ance with the prescription for the Paschal lamb, 
and the patriarch (R, Gamliel) tolerated it, as he 
wrote, out of personal consideration for_ this 
Theodosius. Better known than these facts is the 
continual sacrifice of the Paschal lamb by the 
Samaritans on Mt. Gerizim. It has often been 
described by outsiders, and even photographed.® 
We may mention here also the continuation of 
sacrifice by the Falashas in Abyssinia, but it is 
doubtful whether they sacrifice animals or merely 
make incense- and meal-ofierings like those re- 
ferred to in the papyri of Assuan. They seem to 
offer them up on special occasions, especially at 
the new moon. In the same connexion reference 
must be made to the peculiar form of the ancient 
synagogue, now destroyed, and once possessed bj' 
the Chinese Jews in ICai-Fong-Fu, of which a 
tracing has been preserved. Although some of 
the books of the liturgy, taken from these Jews by 
the missionaries more than a century and a half 
ago and now lying at Lincoln’s Inn, agree in the 
main -with the other Jewish Prayer Books hitherto 
known, they show a strong Persian influence. 
They have evidently travelled via Persia to the 
interior of China, as also have their ancient scrolls 
and books of the Law. Still the structure of that 
synagogue resembles very closely the inner struc- 
ture of the Temple in Jerusalem, and in the very 
centre of it stands what appears to be an altar. 
Whilst real animal sacrifices are not likely to have 
been brought there, still incense-ott'ermgs and 
perhaps meal-offerings may have been brought, in 

1 PSBA, 1911, 183 L, [1912] 212. 2 Zb. [1912] 17-23. 

8 A full description of the method of procedure and (A the 
manner in which it is prepared and divided according to 
Samaritan law is found in Gaster, God. 872, fol. 129ff., and 
there, as well as in some of the MS Pra 3 ’er Books for the festival 
of Passover, a rough illustration is given of the vessels used and 
of the manner in which they are disposed (so in Gaster, Cod 
1120, fol. 65 f.l. 
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accordance ^vith tlie example of the Chinese 
worship. Unfortunately no detailed descnption j 
of their mode of worship has been preserved, hut 
from tiie Prayer Books just mentioned we may 
conclude that in general outline their worship was 
identical with that of the rest of the J ews. 

Finally, reference must be made here to the j 
letter which Joseph the king of the Khazars had j 
sent to the Jewish vizier in Spain, Bisdai Ahen 
Gliiprut (middle of the iOth century).^ In tins i 
letter he informs R. pisdai that he has built in 
ids capital a temple according to the model of that i 
in Jerusalem, and among the vessels in that temple 
he mentions the table, the candlestick, and the 
altar. Whether he meant here the altar for the 
sacrifices or the golden altar for burning the 
incense remains obscure. In any case, the idea of 
bringing some sort of sacrifice could not have been 
absent from his mind. But, though there are 
these scattered reminiscences among sectarians and 
remote isolated communities, the only generally 
recognized substitutes for the sacrifices offered up 
in the Temple are the recital of the Biblical lessons 
and of the passages containing the institution of 
the sacrifices for daily services and for other 
occasional services such as Sabbaths, new moons, 
festivals, etc., accompanied by prayers, fasting, 
and charity. 

liiTEnATtJRK.— Tho literature la pvcn in the article. The 
eubject has not been dealt witli anywhere else. 

M. Gastrk. 

SACRIFICE (Muhammadan).—!. Meaning of 
sacrifice among the Arabs. — As there are, properly 
speaking, no temples and no priesthood in Islam, 
so there is no sacnfice in the ordinary acceptation 
of tlie term. The sense of sin and the need for an 
atonement are even more strongly felt by the 
pious Aluslim than by us, but they are not brought 
mto connexion with the shedding of blood, whether 
of animals or of human beings. Thus in the 
Qur'fin the atonement ( kaffai-ah, a Hebrew word) 
for the sin of deliberate ■p^TJuVy is not a sacriliee, 
but tho feeding or clothing of ton poor folk, or the 
freeing of a Muslim slave, or, if these are beyond 
the culprit’s means, then a fast of three days 
(v. 91), In it is true, th e penalty for kil ling 
game .wJiili rTn pilgl'lnrgaTM rttie sIayiriK~orsome 
do mest ic animal of equal van nr(g.y. ' , a shee pTor an 
atiteldpe, a pigeOiiTur'a uarUWge), which is to he 
brought as an offering [hady) to tJie Ka'bah, but 
even here the purpose is not to make propitiation 
for sin, but simply to prevent the delinquent from 
being a gainer by his breach of the law. And so it 
is the alternative penalty of feeding the poor or 
fating that is called an atonement. The expia- 
tion of sin in Islam rests entirely on the repentance 
of the sinner and the forgiving and merciful nature 
of God, to which must be afided, in the popular 
religion, tlie intercession of Muhammad. The fact 
that the worst sinner in order to be saved has 
merely to declare himself a Muslim cuts the ground 
from under the feet of any theory of an atoning 
sacrifice. To he a follower of tlie Prophet is to be 
ioj^iven ; not to he such is the unpardoned crime. 

Tlie idea, again, which is said (perimps in error) 
to have lain at the foundation of sacrifice among 
the Hebrews and other ancient peoples— that the 
Deity was an invisible guest at the sacrificial meal 
and that His share was the blood, the smoke, or 
the smell — would have been as repugnant to the 
Muslims as it is to common sense.- The vicarious 
element in sacrifice also is excluded by the Muslims’ 
strong sense of justice and of fate. AVith the idea, 
on the other hand, that the virtue of the pious 
miglit in efieot be imputed to the wicked they 


Buitorf, Jun., In his cd. of the Cuzari, Bas 
1600, and also in an Knp. tr.. MisceSany of Bebrtw Literatw 
lAinnon, iSTiJ, p. 107. 


were not unfamiliar. Muhammad was asked by 
one of his wives: ‘Can ive perish as long as 
amongst us are the pious?’ He replied : ‘Yes, if 
wickedness he great,’ The one devout Umayyad 
Khalifah 'Umar n. (t A.H. 101, a.d. 720) also said : 
‘It used to he said; "God will not punish the 
many for the fault of the few,’’ hut if the wicked- 
ness be done openly, they deserve all to perish.’ 

2. Influence of climate. — Even if tlie pagan 
Arabs had held any of these theories of sacrifice, 
they would have been prevented from putting 
tliem into practice by the same cause which bas 
led to the discontinuance of sacrifice among the 
Hebrews, namely, their poverty. Animal saori^ 
fice could arise and continue only in a country rich; 
in pasture, in which a sheep or even a camel conldj 
he easily spared ; but in Arabia, if we leave out of| 
account the south-west corner, the whole population 
outside the towns has always been in a chronic state 
of semi-starvation. So poor were the Arabs that 
up to the time of Muhammad they were in the 
hahit-of bu rying their female infants, nominally 
for f^r fest they ^ould', by captnre “or otherwise, 
bring dishonour upon the tribe to which they 
belonged, hut in reality because they had not the 
means of supporting them. The ordinary food of 
the desert Arab consisted of dates and the milk 
of his camels when available, and, when his in- 
veterate hospitality did lead him to the lavish 
slaughter of his beasts, every particle that could 
be eaten was consumed, if not by himself and his 
guests, by the destitute women and children who 
hung about his tent, so that not much was left for 
the dogs. The only occasion on which there is 
waste of animal food in Ai'ahia is at tlie great 
slaughter of beasts in the valley_of .Minajat the 
annual pilgrima ge; and that is Rom sheer inability 
tocmisiTnTS'orcarry it awa}'. 

3. Motives of sacrifice. — Tlie motives which 
underlie the very faint shadow of sacrifice as it 
was practised by the people of Arabia, and 
through them by the Muhammadan nations to- 
day, are different from those which actuated the 
more happily situated northern Semites or the 
races of Europe, 

(a) Perhaps the most radical of all was the in- 
stinctiv ^elief of the Semitic peoples in the.s acred- 
nesi of 'blood. ^ Hencc'every daughter ofauanimal, 
byT.lie shedding of its blood, is an act of religion. 
Accordingly the same word is used in the Semitic 
languages for ‘to slaughter’ and ‘to sacrifice’ 
(Heb. zdbJiah), and th e Mn slim aljjay8_prgnounce3 
the name of God as lie "sffiEes the^mnimair A 
second ’'motive for sacntic’e among the Arabs was 
the natural belief of man that he can get some- 
thing on wliich he has set his heart by surrender- 
ing something which he already possesses, or 
which lie values less. Hence sacrifice is very 
commonly the fulfilment of a vow. Muhammad’s 
grandfather vowed that, if he became the fatlier of 
ten sons, he would oiler up one of them as a sacri- 
fice ; and, when his wish was realized, he expiated 
his vow by a sacrifice of camels instead, A third 
commonly occurring motive is the natural inclina- 
tion of men, when they have done anything of 
which their conscience disapproves, or which is 
against the tribal ethics, to punish themselves by 
a self-inflicted penalty. This motive is called 
I jasa’, ‘compensation’ ; and an example of it is the 
case mentioned above of the person vmo kills game 
while on pilgrimage. Connected with this motive 
and complementary to it is the instinctive impulse 
of any one who has met with a piece of good 
fortune to do some act of kindness to those who 
haye_ not had the same fortune. An instance of 
this is the sacriijice.,of.,a_sheep after the birth of a 
child, referred to below arid' n'amed 'a^iqah. But 
in all these cases there is no real sacrifice in the 
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ritualistic sense. The sacrifice is really simply a 
feast, in which, as a rule, the poor share. No 
ortion of the victim is supposed to he consumed 
y the Deity, nor is there .any religious mystery 
inherent in the rite. The beast is killed just as it 
might he killed in the hunting-field, except for the 
fact that the blood is not eaten, but the idea that 
the blood is the portion of the Deity would be 
entirely abhorrent to a Muslim, 
fjf (6) The great day of sacrifice in Islam is one 

t of the days of the annual pilsa image. the 10th 
of the twelftnmonth (DhuT-Rijjah). Tlie motive 
in this case is not any of those mentioned above, 
'but is purel y historical and commemorative , as 
were, from one point of view, the feasts of ancient 
Israel. According to the prevalent belief, it was 
not Isaac but Ishmael that Abraham was com- 
manded to offer up in sacrifice. The story given 
in the Qur’an is as follows : 

‘ And We [God] gave him [Abraham] good tidings of a gentle 
son. Then when he was old enough to work along with him, he 
said to him, “ My eon, I am seeing in sleep that I am to sacri- 
fice [dfiaftah] thee : therelore consider what thou thinkest we 
should do." He said: "My father, do what thou art com- 
manded : thou shalt find me, please God, one of the patient." 
So when they thus submitted themselves, and he had laid him 
with his forehead on the ground. We called to him, “Abraham I 
Thou hast believed the vision. Thus do We comjjensate those 
who do right. This is a clear trial," and We redeemed him 
with a mighty sacrifice [dAiii].’ 1 

It will be seen that the Qur’an does not specify 
either Ishmael or Isaac, but the fact that it goes 
on to mention the latter is taken to mean that 
here the former is intended. The place of the 
intended sacrifice is commonly believed to have 
been the valle y of Min.a . a few hours’ journey to 
the east of Mecca, and the ram which becam e, the 
substitute is said to hhve come do^vn from Mt. 
TM^fv^ich abuts on the valley. It is this event 
that is commemorated on the occasion of the 
annual pilgrimage. On the 8th of Dhu’l-Rijjah 
the pilgrims remove from Mecca to MinS, where 
they spend the night. Early on the 9th they go 
in haste to Mb. 'Arafat, where they hear the 
sermon, returning the same evening to Muzdalifah 
between 'Arafat and Mina ; and, after a night 
spent in devotion, the morning of the lOth finds 
« them back again at Mina. There-they-sh^Mihe 
\ vi ctims w bich they have brought with th em, and, 
their purpose thus acc nmnli.slmA-thev-iEaYn. their 
he ads: what they ^nnot eat of the victims they 
either carry away or give to the poor. Even so, 
however, the waste of only too precious food 
every year is enormous. But the point to be 
noted for our present purpose is that the whole 
ceremnpy ic phrfly cnn imemora tive. It is the 
keeping up of an old national ^custom. It is not 
the sacrifice that redeems the pious Muslim from 
his sins, but the visitation of the House of God in 
Mecca. 

4. All taking of animal life sacrificial. — ^As 
there is no proper sacrificial ritual in Islam, so the 
wordsnow employed in a semi-religious sense origin- 
ally meant to slaughter in the ordinary everyday 
usage, or else they are words borrowed from other 
faiths, in which sacrifice was a truly religious act. 
Any ritual slaughtering that there might be in 
Islam is founded, not on any innovations intro- 
duced by Muhammad, but merely on the primitive 
human mstinct which feels a natural repugnance 
to the shedding of blood. The Muhammadans 
generally hold the belief that the spirit escapes 
through the wound that is the cause of death. 
Thus a man who dies a natural death is said in 
Arabic to die ‘the death of his nose’; i.e., his 
spirit goes out at his nostrils. It may have been a 
superstitious dread of the vengeance of this spirit 
that originated the custom of making every act of 
slaughtering an animal an act of religion, which 
I xxx^'iL 09 ff. 


put, as it were, the responsibility upon God, by 
always invoking His name. . This would be the 
case all the more among the Hebrews, since the 
animals killed among them for food were mostly 
animals of considerable size.^ We do not read in 
the OT of domestic fowls being used for food, but 
the Muslim kills a cock in just the same way as 
he kills a sheep, and with the same formality; 
i.e., he faces in the direction of Mecca and says, 

‘ In the na me of God,’ as he cuts its thro at. 

*^Mode of slaugHIef. — I slfoi is alFeligion with - 
Qut mystery and therefore~ wifli out s i^raments. 
ConsequennyTt~ii~nob possible to draw a dis- 
tinction between sacrificing an animal and simply 
slaughtering it for food. There is no difference at 
this point between the religious and the secular. 
In the case of the Hebrews, although they use the 
same word to denote sacrificing and killing for 
food, it is possible to say when it is used in the 
one sense and when in the other. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that this difference exists in 
orthodox Islam. With the Hebrews, as Avith 
many other ancient nations, sacrifices were con- 
sumed in whole or in part upon the altar ; but in 
Islam there is no altar. The Muslim slays his ' 
‘sacrifice’ exactly as the Jew kills beasts for the j 
market ; the one act is as religious as the other. 1 
The legal mode of slaughter, whether merely for ' 
food, when it is called d hgk^, or for ‘ sacrifice,’ 
Avhen it is called dhabh^ve, except in the case of 
c amels, by cutting J-t £e~ throa t. In dhakut the 
kmte niust sever the windpipe and gullet, but the 
schlool'^of'-Mftiiirsay the~prlte1rana tne veiBs of 
ths_neck ; others say the Wo jugular veins, or one 
or tKe^^lar veins. The same remarks apply to 
dhahh,' These rules are based upon those of the 
Jews. 

6. Technical terms. — (a) ATaJr.— The noun denotes the 
upper part of the chest where the windpipe begins, which is 
the spot where a camel is stabbed for slaughter. The infinitive 
nalir denotes the act of stabbing a camel in this place in order 
to kill it. In this respect it is distinguished from dhabb, which 
means slaughtering an animal by cutting its throat. The two 
are also different in that the former is a pure Arabic word, 
whereas the latter represents the Heb. zebhab, ‘ slaughtering ’ 
or ‘sacrificing.’ Perhaps it is due to its pagan connotation 
that the former occurs once only in the Qur’an (oviii. 2) ; ‘We 
[God] have given the Kauthar : then pray to thy Lord and 
slaughter.’ Kauthar is explained as the name of a river in 
Paradise, but this is the usual explanation given of the unknown 
vocables in the Qur’an. Perhaps it is nothing else than the 
Heb. kosher, ' lawful,’ used of meat killed in the legal manner. 
As all blood is sacred, so all slaughtering of beasts partakes of a 
semi-religious character ; but the 10th of Dhu’l-Hijjah is named 
esp. yaum an-nabr, ‘ the day of slaughter.’ On it the great 
pilgrimage culminates in the slaying of the victims Qiady) at 
Mina near Mecca in imitation of the sacrifice of Ishmael there. 
On tlm s ame day all over the Muslim world sheep are killed in 
the.pSai!ipal towiiS. ID Tangier the sheep is fiarhed hi great 
haste from' the 'BlaUghtering-pIace at the top of the town 
through the principal street down to the great mosque. If it is 
still alive when it arrives there, it is considered a good omen 
for the coming j-ear. On the same day sheep are killed in 
every household that can afford it, and the flesh is shared with , 
the poor. 

(6) Bady . — This word is properly the inf. of the verb hadd, 

‘ to lead (or bring),’ esp. to bring a gift or offering (hadiyaKj, 
consisting of. a camel, cow, sheep, or goat, to the Kabbah at . 
Mecca for saoriuce or Slaughter. — IfiO'CflaFB'mlJur’ah, ii.TSfi, I 
V. 90, xlviii. 26 ; and in v. 2, 08 the garlands (gald’id) hung | 
upon the victim to mark it ns sacred are also mentioned. Bady I 
is used specifically of offering a sacrificial gift, but hadiyah is • 
the general word for ‘anything which is taken without any 
stipulation for service rendered.’ 2 The rules for the hady and 
the traditions regarding it, i.e, the practice of Muhammad and 
the first Muslims, as they are given in the oldest collection of 
traditions available, the Mvwafta' of Malik ibn Anas (t A.n. 179, 
A.J). 795), are as follows ; 

Those who could afford to do so usually offered one head of ; 
large cattle (called a fcctdna), a camel, a cow, or a bull, but 
'Abdallah, son of Khnlifah ‘tlmar i., usually sacrificed two 
badna at every visit to Mecca, and there was no limit to the 
number which might be offered. It was not thought right to 
ride the victim on the journey to Mecca, but Muhammad per- 
mitted this to be done. The Arab’s humanity, however, did 


A Muhammad "All at-TahSnawi, KitSb KashshSf IstilSbat al- 
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not Mwnys let him take advantage of the indulgence. Simil 
It was not thought proper to drink the milk of the she-c 


Similarly, 
> she-cainel 

destined“forEncrince, except under necessity. If the she-camef 
should calve on the journey, her calf might be earned, if ncccs> 
sary, upon the hack of the dam, and it was sacrificed along with 
her. The victim was ‘garlanded’ and ‘marked.’ The garland 
did not consist of Bowers, which were, of course, not to be 
found. In the times of ‘ignorance’ before Islam the pagan 
Arabs used bark from the trees of the sacred territory of Jleceo. 
Thereafter any object served. 'Abdallah ibn Umar, mentioned 
atove used to hang a pair of worn-out sandals on it, facing the 
qiblali as he did so. The ‘mark’ was an incision made with a 
fleam or lancet on one side of the camel’s hump, sufllclent to 
draw blood. 'Abdallah used In addition to cover the sacrifice 


to this 'Abdallah also, the camel should be not less than five 
full years old, and other animals in their third year at least. 
Another of the early Muslims used to bid his eon ‘ not to offer 
to God any beast which ho would be ashamed to offer to his 
most honoured friend, for God is the noblest of the noble, and 
the worthiest of those for whom choice is made.' Should a 
camel break down on the road through fatigue, Jfuhaminad 
I ordered it to be slaughtered, its garland to be dipped in its 
} blood, and its flesh to be eaten. If the offering rvas purely 
* voluntaty, it was then regarded as accomplished ; otherwise — 
if, e.g., it was in fulfilment of a vow — the offerer must find 
another victim. If any one missed the pilgrimage, t.e. failed, 
whether through losing his way or through miscalculating the 
days, to be present at Mini on the day of sacrifice, 'Umar 
required him to offer another victim the next year. If he had 
not the wherowitlinl, he must fast three days during the 
pilgrimage, and seven on his return home.i This verse 
mentions the sacrifice of ‘ what is convenient ’ as an atonement 
for not duly performing the pilgrimage. The phrase is gener- 
ally taken to mean a sheep or goat. The sacrifice which is a 
penalty for killing game during the pilgrimage or a similar 
offence must be offered in Mecca ; 3 but, if it take the form of 
fasting or of alms, this may be accomplished in whatever place 
the penitent may choose. As originally signifying ‘a gift,’ 
these terms may be compared to the Hebrew minttah. 

(c) Jfttsvk, nusk, and nasikah are all used of a victim offered 
in sacrifice. In the Qur'an the pilgrim who through sickness 

^ cannot shave his head (in token of having performed all the 
ceremonies and fulfilled his vow) must pay a ransom or forfeit by 
fastlngorgivingnlmsor8aorifiolngnsheep(n«st(it).3 Theothcr 
I forms of the word do not occur in the Qur’an. In later times 
1 the word came to mean asceticism, and already in the Qur'an 
nusvk is used in the sense of worship generally,^ and mansak 
means a religious ceremony, and nasaka to practise these 
ceremonies or rites.s The root meaning of the word appears to 
be to wash or cleanse — e.g., a garment. Xasikah is synonymous 
with dhabibah. The terms are probably derived from the Heb. 
nestkh, a libation of oil often joined with the meal-offering 
(Nu SSlff- etc.). 

(d) 'Aqlgah , — ^This is the hair which covers the head of a new- 
born infant, and which the Muslims shave off on the seventh 

I day after birth. Herodotus <> mentions a similar custom in 
I EgSTt- The occasion is celebrated by the slaughter of a ram 
1 or a goat, the flesh of which is cooked and distributed to the 
I poor. This victim is also named 'aqlqah. The practice is not 
I mentioned in the Qur’5n, but Malik ibn Anas states that 
' Muhammad, being asked about it, replied that he did not like 
it ; MMik adds that be only meant that ho did not like the 
name, not the thing, as the word means a beast having its 
throatafit- iight across, and so was considered ill-omened. It 
isTSIlited' in a trltdltfUirUntt Fa(imah weighed the 'aqlqah of 
each of Muhammad’s grandsons, Hasan and Ilutain, and gave 
the weight in silver in alms ; and this became a recognized 
custom. One of the early Muslims permitted the substitution 
of a bird for a sheep,! but this was not approved, and the 
practice is one sheep for each child, whether a boy or a girl. 
Moreover, the sheep must be without blemish — not blind, 
emaciated, sick, or having a broken horn— nor may any of its 
flesh or its skin be sold. The blood also must not be allowed to 
touch the child. 

(s) pablyah.—1hq victim slaughtered on the morning (d«5a) 
of the 10th of Dhu'I-pijjah is so named from the hour at which 
the sacrifice takes place. The word has various forms, in both 
singular and plural. The collective is ’o^Ad, from which the 
day is named yaum al-'adbd, ‘the day of the victim’; also 
'id al-’nd(i(i, ‘ festival of the victims.’ These words do not occur 
in the Qur’ftn. The regulations laid down in the Mutra((o'8 are 
identical with or supplementary to those for the sacrifice under 
Its other namea Muhammad, asked what was to bo avoided in 
\ the dnJityaA, replied : ‘ Eou t things : the lame whose limping is 
1 visible, the evidently blind, the evidently diseased, and what is 
1 so staxvedjuUo- have no fa t.’ To these must be added that it 
to of the proper age (see above, [6]). Hence 'Abdallah ibn 
TJmar sacrificed any victim that was of the right age and with- 
out blemish ; and this is the principle approved by MAlik. 

In tho great pilgrimage no one may slay his sacrifice before 
the imdni, or leader of the pilgrimage, has slain his ; still less 
may he slay it at an earlier hour of the day. In either case 
Muhammad ordered the offender to sacrifice a fre^ victim, 
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even if he could not find one that had attained the presoribed 
age. Muhammad on one occasion forbade the eating of the 
^abtya/i after three days. It W’as pointed out to him that the 
people were in the habit of melting the fat and preserving it in 
skins. He replied that he had said what he did only for the 
behoof of certain Arabs of the desert who had been driven by 
drought into the town ; and he gave full permission to preserve 
and store the meat of the sacrifice. Opinions are divided ns to 
whether It is allowable for a number of pilgrims to take shares 
In a sacrifice. On the one hand, it is related that at al- 
Hudaibiyah, when Muhammad was prevented from entering 
Mecca and sacrificed on the spot the victims which he had 
brought with him, seven of his followers went shares in each 
camel or each head of cattle. Hence the Shafi'i^ and 
Hanbalites hold that partnership in a sacrifice is iegitimate. 
Malik, on the other hand, maintains the preferable doctrine 
that, whilst people of the same family may sacrifice for the 
family, for those who are not so connected to contribute 
tovvards the purchase of the beast and then share in its flesh is 
a thing ' to be bated.’ Sometimes a child still unborn was made 
a partner. 

(/) Q prtdn. — This Is simply the Hebrew word taken over 
into Araliio. It occurs three times in the Qur'an— iii. 179, 
tvhere it is put into the mouth of the Jews ; v. 30, in the story 
of C^in and Abel ; and xlvi. 27, where, however, it means * a 
near associate,’ from the verb which in Arabic, as in Hebrew, 
means ‘to bringnear’or ‘to sacrifice.’ No doubtit is borrowed 
from the Hebrew. Lanel mentions a tradition, 'Prayer is the 
offering of every pious man,’ meaning that it is what brings him 
near to God, 

7. Arab and Hebrew sacrifice compared. — In 
conclusion it may be of interest to note some of 
the points of contrast between Arab and Hebrew 
ideas about sacrifice. Tlie most important is that 
the idea of an atonement scarcely, if at all, enters 
into Arab sacrifice. Even when the ofierer is 
regarded as having forfeited liis life, as in the case 
of the pilgrim who breaks his iJiram, he is ran- 
somed not by the act of slaying a victim, but by 
the act of benevolence in distributing the portions 
to the poor. There is. ag ain, no holocaust in 
Muh ammadan sacrifice ; the victims are sla in to 
he eaten ; only th e blood i s rejectei i.ibixt it~is so 
wlietheFtire mauglitetingTins any religious import 
or not. There i s no libation, no m eal-, wave-, or 
heave-offeridg in Isldm ; "the sacnnce is always a 
be ast or bird whicli is killed. Wilh the HBlnews 
tlie beast saorilio^d^was" nTmale ; with the more 
open-handed Arabs it was often a female. With 
the Arabs the sacrifice was shared, not with the 
priests— an unknown class among them— but with 
the poor. With them also the only sacrifice of a 
communal character, if any can be considered 
such, is the annual sacrifice of the Great Eeast. 
The rich man’s offering with theiar -i s - tho - o ame l. 
a n animal he ld, unclean by the JEebraws. Among 
the latter every sacrifice, and even every imple- 
ment, was salted ; on the other hand, preserving 
the flesh for future use was not allowed. Partner- 
ship in a sacrifice, except between members of a 
family, is (by the Mulikite school) forbidden in 
Islam. All these difterences point to the fact that 
with the Hebrews sacrifice was a really ritualistic 
net of worship, whilst it was not so among the 
Muslims. 
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SACRIFICE^ (Semitic). — In this section we 
consider the subjeet of sacrifice among the follow- 
ing peoples — Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Aramiean and Arab tribes (ancient and modem), 
Hebrews, Phoenicians and Carthaginians, and 
Abyssinians. On the propriety of including (with 
reservations) the Egyptians in the foregoing list 
see the beginning of art. Hitman Sachiitob 
(Semitic). 
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I. Occasion of sacrifice.' — One of the most satis- 
factory classifications of sacrifices available is that 
■which divides them into (a) periodic, and (b) non- 
periodic or occasional. To the former belong 
sacrifices on feast-days recurrent at certain seMons 
or days of the year ; to the latter belong sacrifices 
offered on particular occasions, as at the birth of a 
son, the foundation of a building, the initiation of 
some military or other enterprise, etc. 

(a) Periodic sacrifices may be daily, monthly, or 
seasonal. *^n~Egypr~part of the daily temple 
services consisted in clothing and decorating a 
figure of the deity, and then setting before it an 
offering of food— bread, j^eese, beef, wine, and 
water. These, after standing a while before the 
god, were most probably appropriated by the 
priests (cf. the stoiy of Bel and the Dragon). The 
dead were supposed to partake of this daily 
banquet.^ At certain great feasts — c.g., the anni- 
versaries of the birthday of the god, or of his 
mighty deeds — there were increased offerings, 
which the worshippers shared in a common feast. 

In the fully developed sacrificial liturgy of the 
Hebrews we read of a variety of periodic sacrilicc.'< 
— the daily burnt-offering (Nu 28^) ; the weekly 
offering on the Sabbath, double in number of the 
daily offerings (28°) ; the monthly sacrifice, at the 
new moon (28'*) ; and certain annual sacrifices, as 
the Passover (full moon of first month), the day 
of the firstfruits, the beginning of the second half 
of the year (first day of seventh month), and the 
full moon of the seventh month (28*°-29^‘’). 

In Arab heathendom the annual sacrifices of the 
month Kajab must be mentioned ; this was perhaps 
the most important ceremonial event of the pre- 
Muhammadan religion. 

Examples of periodic sacrifice might be multi- 
plied from the other branches of the Semitic world, 
but these wUl suffice. It is obvious that they all 
depend on the motions or phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, the planet Venus, etc.), 
or on the annual recurrence of seed-time and 
harvest, or on the increase of flocks. They are 
such as would naturally arise in the regular un- 
broken existence of a pastoral or an agricultural 
community. 

{b) NoivjjSjdadic-sasSli^es are more of a personal 
nature. They take place on the occasions which 
break the monotony of the existence of such a 
community, or of individual members thereof. 
The birth and circumcision of a son ; the founda- 
tion of a house ; the beginning of a military or 
other enterprise, and its successful conclusion — all 
these are events celebrated by a sacrifice. More- 

t over, by sacrifice an individual seeks to obtain 
some desired boon from the gods— the health of a 
sick relative, purification from the sense or conse- 
quence of sin, and the like. A few examples may 
be cited in illustration. 

(1) Birth. — ^Among the Arabs ‘ the child must be tahen on a 
/ to the shrine to -which the sheik ol the tribe hdongs. 

S?® shrine sacrifices for them near the threshold. 

^® ch“U 'S anointed on his forehead, or on his nose, with a 
mark of the blood of the victim.’ 2 The Hebrews do not appear 
to have had a special sacrifice to celebrate a birth, hut the first- 
born son had to be redeemed (Ex 1313 3420) with a money pay- 
ment of five shekels. 

(2) CAtfdren.— The modern Arabs offer sacrifices for a child 
(especially a son), if there is any fear that it may not live. It 
IS also customary to offer sacrifices at circumcisions. In sacri- 
ficmg for a child care must be taken (according to Curtiss) 3 not 
to break one of the animal’s hones, lest a similar injury be 
inflicted on the child. 

(3) Foundation of a Iniilding.—k tablet given by Zimmetn^ 
/ apparently records a saorifioe at a new house. In various 
Palestinian excavations traces of foundation-offerings of one 
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kind or another have been found.i Among the modem AraU 
a sheep is sacrificed when a new building is begun. 

(4) Inauguration of a fcing.— In Egypt the king began his 
reign svith a saorlflco to Jlin, the god of fertility, in the presence 
of the statues of his ancestors. ‘A priest presents him with 
the royal sickle, with wliich he cuts a sheaf of com j he then 
strews it before the white bull, symbolizing the offering ol the 
flrst-fmits of his reign. He then offers incense before the 
statue of the god, while the priest recites from the mysterious 
hooks of the “dances of Min.’” 2 Cf. the inauguration of 
Saul (1 S lOS). 

(5) Dedication or consecration of a building. — Ashumafirpal 
dedicated the temple of Ninib in Calah with prayer and offer- 
ingg,3 as did Solomon the Temple of Jahweh at Jerusalem 
(1 K 8). 

(6) A*o ain-ojTen'ng.— Curtiss 4 quotes ‘a devout Muslim, of 
good sense but unlettered,’ as saying that ‘sacrifice would 
cover sin.’ He likewise quotes from Burton a statement that 
the victim at the Mecca pilgrimage is sacrificed ‘as a confession 
that the offender deems hknself worthy of death.' The sin- 
offering occupies a conspicuous place in Hebrew ritual (Lv 422(f. 
etc.), as docs the analogous purification-offering from various 
forms of uncleanness (Lv 14, 16, Nu 19). The Babylonians like- 
wise had purification-sacrifices for a house after siokness.® 

(7) Sickness.— In Babylon, according to ariVual tablet printed 
by Jostrow,® a lamb was to be sacrificed near a sick man, the 
body of the animal being opened and its inwards torn out — 
possibly with the idea of tcaringout the malady bysympathetic 
magic. Sacrifices at exorcism of demons and at the punfleation 
of a house may also be mentioned here. 

(8) Death and funeral ceremonies. — OfferinOT of the 
mourners’ own hair and blood to the dead are forbidden to the 
Hebrews (Lv Ifl®), but were nevertheless practised (Jer 16®). 
W. R. Smith! and Curtiss 8 note similar customs among the 
Arabs. Tho latter cites a peasant informant ns telling him 
that ‘when a man comes to die he appoints some one as 
executor to sacrifice some animal. It is preferable for a man 
to offer the sacrifice during his life. ... He rides the animal 
across the narrow way on the day of judgment.’ Another 
informant told him that ‘ only the Arabs [i.e. the Bedawin] offer 
sacrifice for the dead ’ ;9 but (Jurtiss questions the neon rac)- ol 
this statement. Tho sacrifice for the dead is not eaten in a 
feast, like other Arab sacrifices, but is given to the poor.i® 

(9) Sacrifice of spoil captured in -icar.— ’This, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, H was a custom of tho Carthaginians ; and it is 
indicated for the Hebrews by 1 8 1434 jgis ; cf. also David s 
laying up of Goliath’s sword. A similar instance is cited Item 
Arab heathendom by \Vcllhnusen.'2 

The above must; suffice as a selection of the 
occasions on ivliich non-periodic sacrifices were 
offered among the Semitic tribes, A full list, with 
a properly marslialled series of illustrative 
examples, would fill a large volume. It may be 
said in short that there was hardly any possible 
event in tlie individual or communal life that was 
not marked by a sacrifice among one or more of 
the Semitic peoples. 

2 . The persons and materials involved.— The 
persons involved, in a complete sacrificial ritual, 
are four in number — either four individuals or four 
communities. These are (1) the person or persons 
ofiering the sacrifice ; (2) the person or persons for 
whose benefit the sacrifice is offered ; (3) the inter- 
mediary or priest, who receives the sacrifice from 
the person oliering and disposes of it according to 
the rubrics governing the ritual; and (4) the 
person to whom the sacrifice is offered. On occa- 
sion these four may be reduced to three, (1) and (2) 
being identical, or even to two, (1), (2), and (3) 
being identical ; but as a rule the interposition of 
a pnest between the person ofiering and the re- 
cipient is considered desirable, as lie by his ordina- 
tion and consecration is supposed to be more 
familiar with the unseen world, and by his special 
knowledge is able to avoid ritual mistakes. 
Among the Hebrews the Passover sacrifice was 
the only one that could be offered without the 
mediation of a priest. 

The person or persons offering the sacrifice may 
be any member of the tribe or any group of fellow- 

! See R. A. S. Macaliater, The Excavation of Gezer, London, 
1812, u, 426-437. 

2 Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, tr. H. M. Tirard, London 
1894, p. 66. 

4 P und Assyriens, i. 225. 

3 Jastrow, Religious Relief in Bab. and Assyr. p. 818. 

6 JfeL Bab. und Assyr. i. 350. 

7 Religion of the Semites-, p. 323. 8 p. 17& 

® P. 179. 10 76. 11 XX. 65 

12 Reste arab. Heidentums^, p. 112. 
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tribesmen (a family, clan, gild, secretsociety, etc.). 
Foreigners are as a mle excluded from participa- 
tion in the presentation of offerings (Lv 22“) ; and 
the priest must be chosen by some special sign 
(e.g., heredity, as among the Hebrews) and set 
apart for his calling by ordination. The recipient 
of the sacrifice is as a nile a deity ; but sacrifices, 
as we have just seen, maybeofiered to the dead, 
and may even be claimed as a mark of divinity by 
a king during his lifetime.’ 

The materials involved (i.e. the object offered in 
sacrifice) can be grouped into a number of different 
classes. The object sacrificed is a kind of inter- 
mediary whereby the worshipper comes into contact 
with the divinity. Such contact as a rule is of 
tliis indirect kind ; but there are cases when the 
worshipper offers a part or characteristic of himself, 
in which the contact is more direct — e.g., the 
numerous offerings of blood or of hair, and sacri- 
fices of manhood or of female chastity.® More 
commonly, however, the ofiering consists of some 
object not a part of the offerer, though selected 
from his property ; and in the vast majority of 
cases it is an animal. Vegetable offerings are also 
made, especially of the firstfruits of the field or of 
the trees ; but mineral oflerings are rare except 
as a simple ea: voto donation or as a concomit- 
ant of animal or vegetable offerings (especially 
salt). 

The animal kingdom is divided by every tribe 
into beasts which may, and beasts which may not, 
be sacrificed. According to the totemistic theory 
of the origin of sacrifice (see below), the totem- 
animals would in the beginning be the normal, if 
not the only admissible, victims ; and W. R. Smith 
saw relics of totemisra in the sacrifices of swine, 
dogs, and mice reproved by the second Isaiah.* 
The sacrifice of the totem-animal had already in 
pre-historic times given place to the practice of 
sacrificing the animals normally used as food, 
especially of the cow and sheep kind. Besides 
these the Hebrews admitted sacrifice of goats, 
turtle-doves, and pigeons. Fish, though eaten, 
was not sacrificed, nor were wild beasts. The 
Arabs added to these permissible animals the 
camel * and gazelle (as a miserly substitute for a 
sheep).* The same animals — cow, sheep, goat, 
and faum — as well as some kind of domestic bird 
(cook and hen ?) are enumerated on the Marseilles 
and Carthaginian sacrificial tablets.® The Baby- 
lonians added fish and cream ^ to the list. Human 
sacrifice is discussed under its own heading and 
need not be referred to here. 

The vegetable offerings were those of the ordi- 
nary harvest moduce, and need not be specially 
enumerated. Dates and other fruits were offered 
in Babylon. The burning of aromatic gums (see 
art. Incense) calls for passing notice here ; it is 
found in sacrificial worship among all the Semitic 
peoples® except, apparently, the Arabs.® Wine- 
libations and the use of oils (like the holy ointment 
of which the prescription will be found in Ex 30®*®'-) 
also belong to this category. These also are not 
forad among the Arabs. ^ Milk is the normal Arab 
drink-offering.’® There is some inconsistency in 
the Hebrew documents as t o the use of fenven in 
the sacrifice. It is forbidden in Ex 23’® and Lv 2” ; 
the latter passage also excludes , honey. On the 

J As by Gudea ; see JastrbwJ’'2J'^. Ijab. und Assyr. L 170. 

2 See Lucian, de Dea Syria, passim. 

® Rel, Sem.^ p. 290 ft. ; on the occasional use ot certain other 
animals— deer, stags, wild asses, quails— see additional Note F 
m the same work. 

* Wellhausen, p. 114, etc. ; Qur'an, xxil. 8S. 

* Wellhausen, p. 116. 

® exs i. 165-170 ; RSR box. 70, and references there. 

7 Jastrow, Rel. Bai. unA Assyr, i. 69. 

^ t S85, etc. : Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 607: Lv 
10', etc. 

9 Wellhausen, p. 114. 10 Ib. 
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other hand, it is enjoined in Lv 7’* 23”, with which 
passages Am 4® may be compared. Probably W. 
K. Smith is right in associating with the prohibi- 
tion of leaven the precautions taken to prevent 
any of the meat of the sacrifice being left oyer ; 
similar "precautions are found in the Arab rites, 
and are evidently designed to prevent the sacred 
flesh from putrefying. 

Among minerals we need refer only to salt (Lv 
2’*). David’s libation of water (2 S 23’®) is an ex- 
ceptional and special case, not indicating any rule. 
The gifts of gold from which Aaron made the calf 
(Ex 32*) hardly come under the head of sacrificial 
material. The total or partial destruction of the 
object sacrificed distinguishes a sacrifice from an 
ex voto. 

3 . The purpose of sacrifice. — It may be taken 
that in all cases the purpose of sacrifice is to secure 
a benefit, but the benefit may be for the donor, for 
the recipient, or for a third party. 

The majority of sacrifices are for the benefit of 
the donor (whether an individual or a community) 
or of some third party. Such are the primitive 
communal sacrifices, in which the god and his 
worshippers partake of a common meal. Here the 
meal preserves the fatherhood of the tribal deity 
from suffering eclipse owing to neglect or trans- 
gression on the part of the tribe, and thus keeps 
tlie deity on friendly relations with his children. 
The offerings of firstfruits . belong to the same 
category : the bounty of the tribal god is acltnow- 
ledged by the gift and by that form of gi'atitude 
manifested which has been cynically defined as ‘ a 
lively sense of favours to come.’ 

Such is, primarily, the purpose of the seasonal 
sacrifices. The deity is periodically fed by the 
gifts of his children, and thus is kept continually 
favourable towards them. But the non-periodic 
sacrifices are likewise meant to secure a favour of 
one kind or another. Special sacrifices, when the 
deity is for any reason supposed to be angry with 
his people, or cathartic or piacular sacrifices, 
designed to win for the offerer a deliverance from 
disease or from sin or its consequences, fall under 
the same category. 

The only sacrifices in which the recipient is 
directly benefited, without a necessary reflexion 
of the benefit on the donor, are sacrifices made to 
the dead or offerings deposited in the tomb. As 
the latter not infrequently consist of human beings 
or animals put to death, to provide the dead with 
servants or assistants in the future life, these may 
fairly be included among^ sacrifices ; as is well 
known, even inanimate objects are often broken, 
to liberate their spiritual essence ; and excavation 
in Palestine and elsewhere has shown that this is 
the case in the Semitic world as well as elsewhere. 
Food offerings are also given, perhaps, as E. S. 
Hartland has ingeniously suggested,’ that the 
shade may not he compelled by hunger to eat of 
the food in the other world, and so oe obliged to 
remain there for ever, in accordance with an ancient 
and wide-spread belief. In Egypt offerings to the 
dead were often endowed, an attendant being paid 
to keep the tomb in order and supplied with relays 
of mfts. In special cases, from an early time, tne 
endowment was granted by the king himself, and 
the prayer ‘ Let the king ^ve an offering ’ begins 
almost every funerary inscription in Egypt.* The 
specific purpose of the various kinds of Semitic 
sacrifice^ can, however, he more conveniently con- 
sidered in connexion with the ritual observed, to 
which we now turn. 

4 . The method of sacrifice. — (a) The place . — 

! Sacrifice must he offered at an appointed holy 
I place. The killing of a sacrificeable animal else- 

* The Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p. 47. 

® Erman, Sandbook of Fgyp. Eel. p. 123 1. 
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wliereisanmrder, to be expiated as such {Lv 17*'®). 
Even in patriarchal times, as a rule, sacrilice takes 
place on a spot hallowed by a theophanjy (Gn 28”) ; 
it is probably indeed a mere accident when specific 
mention of the theophany is omitted (4®” 8®“). 
Moses cannot allow nis followers to sacrifice to 
their Lord in Egypt ; he must conduct them to a 
place ‘three days' journey into the wilderness’ for 
the purpose (Ex 3‘®). The ‘ camp’ of the wander- 
ing Israelites, owing to the presence of the Ark, is 
ipso facto a holy place, and therefore anything 
that defiles, such as the burning of the sin-offering 
(29”), the bodies of the sacrilegious Nadab and 
Abilin (Lv.lO^), a leper (13*“), the execution of a 
criminal (24”), must not profane the sacred precinct. 
The same ideas are to be traced among the Arab 
tribes.* 

[b) The nUn.r.^ — This has already been described,* 
so that few words are necessary liere. The neces- 
sity for the altar arose from two requirements — 
the need of something visible and tangible to which 
to apply a gift supposed to be made to a physically 
invisible and intangible deity, and the need of 
something to prevent the sacrilege of the holy 
blood falling on the level earth.* For this purpose 
a heap of stones (such as, we may presume, the 
altar that Abraham built [Gn 13**]), a bank or 
mound of earth consecrated for the purpose (Ex 
20**), or a large stone (1 S 14**) would serve. 
According to the Book of the Covenant, a stone 
altar was not to be profaned with the touch of 
new-fangled metal tools (Ex 20**), though doubtless 
this rule was not universally observed — e.g., by 
Ahaz (2 K 16**). An altar, however, is not abso- 
lutely necessary ; Gideon (Jg 6**) offers his sacrifice 
on a rock (which may, however, have been an 
altar-like mass or boss of rock). The altar of 
Elijah (1 K 18) was apparently a cairn of stones 
surrounded by a circle or twelve monoliths outside 
which was a trench ; it is the most cornpletely 
described ‘ high place ’ altar mentioned in Hebrew 
history. 

Among the Arabs the sacrad-atQnfi^nMfft) served 
the purpose of an altar. It was, however, more 
than an altar ; rather was it a representation of 
the divinity, sometimes indeed heAvn into a form 
to represent him.^ A curious series of rock-cut- 
tings found some years ago at Petra® may perhaps 
be a late Aramtean or Nabatrean place of sacrifice, 
as has been supposed. But the rocks of Palestine 
are cut about in all sorts of ways, with quarries, 
wine-presses, tombs, etc. ; and, unless evidence 
were found confirming the explanation of these 
Petra cuttings as a kind of sanctuary, it would be 
rash to build very much upon them. For Egyptian 
altars, and the few facts known about altars of 
the other Semitic peoples, reference may be made 
to the artt. Altar. 

(c) The ritual. — This naturally varied according 
to the character of the sacrifice. In the primitive 
communal sacrifice the animal was slaughtered, 
usually by having its throat cut (with an antique 
form of knife),** and the blood was allowed to fall 
over the altar-stones. This was the share of the 
deity, and its application to the sacred stone was 
equivalent to feeding the deity upon it. In the 
official Hebrew legislation sacrince could be offered 
only by those of the house of Levi ; but in the 
earlier history Jethro (Ex 18**) and Balaam (Nu 
23**-) offer sacrifices to Jahweh. The flesh of the 
animal was divided among the worshippers and 
eaten by them ; thus they shared in the meal with 
their deity. Such a sacrifice is known in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as naj or translated ‘ sacri- 

* w. R. EmiUi5, pp. ns-ns. 

2 Sec art Altar (Semitic), vol. i. p. SW. 

s Sec Jecons, Introi. to the Hist, of Rtli^on, p. ISI. 

* WcIIhausan, p. 101 f. 6 See, tor reference*, SHE L 351. 

« WcUh»u!cn, p. 115. 


fice’ and ‘peace-offering’* respectively in the E,V. 
The etymology on which the latter translation is 
based is not absolutely certain.* The former word, 

like the modem Arabic includes the slaying 


of animals for food, after such an action had ceased 
to have any special sacrificial significance. The 
occasions for such a sacrifice, besides the periodic 
feasts, were numerous— any time of rejoicing, such 
as the end of a successful war (1 S 11*®), the cessa- 
tion of a pestilence (2 S 24*®), and a family gather- 
ing (1 S 20®). A preliminary sanctification was 
obligatory on the worshippers, with lustrations, 
continence, and change of garments (Ex 19*®’*^). 
When the animal was slaughtered, the blood and 
the fat — the portion assigned to the divinity-^were 
consumed on the altar, and the rest was divided 
between the priests and the worshippers. Hophni 
and Phinebas in their greed seized more than meir 
share, before the portion meant for the deity had 
been set aside (1 S 2**'**). With the offering was 
unleavened bread. The flesh was boiled — ^Hophni 
and Phinehas offended the people’s religious feel- 
ings by requiring it to be roasted. Similarly, 
Curtiss tells us,® ‘the ministers of some [modem 
Arab] shrines are inclined to frown upon the custom 
of preparing the sacrificial meal away from the 
shrine.’ 

On occasions when the joyful feast of the 
was inappropriate the proper sacrifice was the 
In times of war, doubt, or difficulty the animal 
was slain beside the altar and there whollj' con- 
sumed. The sacrificers did not in this case partake 
of it; the whole was, as it were, volatilized and 
placed at the service of the deity. 

While in Hebrew and Arab theory the animal 
thus ofl'ered seems to have been regarded as a 
tribute, Babylonia preserves for us an older stage 
of the development which may well be totemistic 
in origin. Here the idea of tribute is secondary. 
The primary purpose of sacrifice, so far as the sac- 
rificers are concerned, is divination, especially by 
markings upon the animal’s liver (interpreted as 
modem charlatans interpret the markings on the 
human hand). This form of divination is referred 
to in Ezk 21**. The sacrificed animal seems to 
have been considered as having partaken of the 
divine nature, just as an animal whose flesh has 
been eaten by a man enters his organism and 
henceforth partakes of his nature ; the various parts 
of its organism are therefore essentially the corre- 
sponding parts of the divinity, in tangible form; and 
on them are impressed signs of the dirine fore- 
knowledge. This is conspicuously the case of 
the liver, which is regarded as tne seat of the 
soul.® 

The treatment of offerings other than animal 
victims (cereals, meal, etc.) was presumably 
similar to that of animal victims. Under the 


Levitical code part was consumed by the altar-fire, 
and the other part was at the disposal of the 
priests (Lv 6*®'*®). Under the Levitical regime a 
sacred fire (perhaps kept burning perpetually from 
a flame supposed to have b^een miraculously 
kindled) was used for these ritual pumoses. To 
use other fire was sacrilege (Lv 10). The Arabs, i 
on the other hand, scarcely offered fire-sacrifices at ( 
all. ‘ 


1 A more general term (or gilt or offering is which in 

the later books denotes more Bpeciflc.ally offerings of cereals. 
The general term in the later hooks is lynj;, rtffH is a ‘ Bre- 
offering.' ' 

2 See W. R. Smith!, p. 237. * P. 171, n. S. 

« The npk seems, properly speaking, to have originally meant 
the part of a sacrifice burnt. A ‘whole burnt-offering,' in 
which the entire animal is burnt, was (Nowack, ArchSo- 
lopie, H. 215). 

®Bee Jastrow, Eel. Belief tn Bab. and Atsyr. p. 14711. ; also 
his Bel. Bab. und Atsyr., passim, esp. it 213 ff. 
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• TlK' iiUor,' eays Wellhnuscn,* ' is not a hearth ; no Cre boms 
on it.' Alter mentioning a lew doubtful exceptions, ho adds : 
■Tho normal Arab rite of animnl sacrifice consists simplj' In 
smearing the blood on the sacred stone, or pouring it Into the 
tjhaighah ’ (the receptacle lor this offering). 

Among the Bahylonians, however, fire was essen- 
tial to sacrifice: by fire tlie ollering was brought 
to t!ie presence of the gods, and fire symbolized 
the intermediation between tlie worshipper and 
the divinity. Owing to this fact tlie fire-god 
Girru-Nn.sku (a conflation of two ancient fire- or 
solar-deities) was present at every sacrifice.^ 

For a discussion of some of the niinntite of 
Hebrew sacrificial ritual, such os^ the ceremony of 
‘waving’ and ‘heaving’ the portions set aside for 
tlie priests, reference should he made to special 
works on Hebrew archreology (such as that of 
Nownck or of Benzinger) or to the standard com- 
mentaries on tlie legislative parts of the Penta- 
tench. We must, however, note some peculiar 1 
rites which do not fall under the foregoing heads. 

(o) Tlie first of these is the rite of the scapegoat 
(Lv IG'"^'’” ”). In this very primitive rite, on the 
great Day of Atonement, two goats were brought 
to the sanctuary. One was slain, and the other, 
after confession of the people’s sin had been made 
over it, was turned loose in the wilderness ‘for 
Azazel ’ (AV ‘ for a scapegoat,’ a translation based 
on an analj'sis of the name now deemed untenable). 
Whatever Azazel (y.u.) may have been— a question 
to wliich no certain answer can he given — the 
sacrifice evidently belongs to a well-know group 
of purificatory rites in which uncleanness is trans- 
ferred to another man or animal. A precisely 
similar rite, with birds, was performed at the puri- 
fication of a leper — one of two birds being sacri- 
ficed, the other, after being sprinkled with the 
blood, wherewith tlie leper also was crinkled, 
being set free (Lv ; of. also v. The whole 
subject has been studied by J. G. Frazer in GB^, 
pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913. See, further, 
art. Scapegoat (Soinitic)._ 

(^) Another form of sacrifice involving tlie libera- 
tion of an animal is recorded from Arabia in which 
a camel, stallion, etc., being dedicated to some 
deity, is allowed to go free and can never again he 
used.* Tlie milk of such a dedicated animal could 
ho used only by the poor and by guests.* 

(•y) Zihations. — David's water libation has 
already been mentioned as an exceptional case. 

•The libation, which holds quite ft scoondarj- place In the 
more advanced Semitio rituals, and is generally a mere acces- 
Bory : - ' ' . ■ • . ■ .t prominence among the Arabs, 

tend 1 - practically unknown, except In 

the DISC ol liuiuuii gacniics.' c 


Smith cites lih.atin ns. of bipod and 
might have added cofTce, of wliioh 


milk. He 
the 
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modem Arabs libations are poured at feasts ii 
honour of n being called Shaikh Shridli.® A liba 
tion, prcsmna hb' of "v-’ine and oil, was poured b; 
Jacob on tho'StOne”at~Bethel'(Gn' 35") ; and else 
where throngliout the OT wo find passages whicl 
indicate that L among the Hebrews wine wa-s th 
propar-ni atcria rior * drink-oiierjng.s.' and a reVnln 
ac companimenT^ t .a nimal ItxgDV 

Lv'2if‘" ■‘=‘- Isu IS'TDt Si?*; From tliese we lear 
that ^ hin (about 3 pints) of wine was tlie prope 
drink-oiTering to accompany a lamb, J hin ( 
quarts) of wine a ram, and i nin {3 quarts) of win 
a luillock. Drink-ofierings of blood are con 
demned in Ps 16* as heathenish, hut on the othe 
hand a wine-ofi'ering to the deity Mcni is referre 
to in Is 6.5". The actual ritual is nowhere dc 
scribed, hut presumably the libation was ponre 
oyer or beside the altar. The heathenish rites c 
the Israelite women, who worshipped the * Qnee 
I J!; ® J.avtrow, Ittl. BaK und Atstjr. i. 2S7, <S 

! )’• *1- * P- IIS- 

* U . R. SmllhS, p. eC9. 

' Oirtiss, p. iss ; see also J. E. llanancr, FoikdoreeftheUd. 
Und, London, 1907, p. ffos. ^ 


of Heaven ’ (g.u.) with ‘ cakes ’ ( 515 , t.e. probably 
terra-cotta plaques stamped with the likeness of 
the divinity, such as have come to light in large 
numbers in Palestine), included libations as an 
essential element, though the material is not 
specified (Jer 19’^ 32=« 44«‘f-). The water poured 
annually into a cleft in the temple at Hierapolis^ 
was probably not a libation, hut a rain-making or 
fertilizing charm. 

It is not quite correct to speak of libations as 
occupying ‘quite a secondnn' place in the more 
advanced Semitic rituals.’ Certainly in Mesopo- 
tamia they are abundantly referred to as an essen- 
tial concomitant of the burnt;oilering. The 
material is not often specified ; a libation of some 
drink prepared from a cereal is mentioned in a 
tablet given by Jastrow.’ 

(5) iccfisfemia.— The table of yhewhread was 
the Hebrew equivalent of the leotistemia, a table 
laden with food being set before the god. The 
name of this offering would perhaps he better and 
more intelligibly translated ‘ nread of the presence ’ 
(of Jahweh). 'Phe custom of laying up food before 
the god is wide-spread, and was no doubt adopted 
into the official Priestly Code from earlier pre- 
jPentateuchal rites. We have already seen illus- 
trations from Egypt, and have referred to the tale 
of Bel and tlie Dragon. In the earlier rites the con- 
sumption of the food by tlie priests of the temple 
was probably secret, and arranged to keep up 
among the uninitiated the fiction that the god nim- 
self partook of the banquet. In the Hebrew rite, 
however, the food was openly the perquisite of the 
priests, and in the earlier times could even be 
given by them to laymen (1 S 21). 'The same or a 
similar rite was observed by heathenish Israelites i 
Is 65“ speaks of people ‘ preparing a table for Gad,' 
doubtless a god. 

(e) The Pass over, though ostensibly a memorial 
feast commemorative of the Exodus, is probably 
one of the most primitive of the religious rites 
which Hebrew ritual preserved, belonging in fact, 
like the sheep-shearing festival of 1 S 25, to the 
time when the ancestors of the Hebrews were 
nomad shepherds. The special characteristics of 
the Passover are (1) that it took place in smng, at 
the time of the vernal eq^uinox (Ex 13*, Dt 16*); 
(2) that the victim was a lamb or a kid (Ex 12°), a 
male in its first year; (3) that, unlike the other 
sacrifices, this -was a domestic celebration, the 
laTi;^being sacrificed by the head of the hou a&.-not 
at jvpy .'Bpe'cTal sanc tuary", and not by anyspecial 
' rdligiou i tuuefionar y (Kxl2, ~tIroligh' thisTs~inodi- 
lieffniTlie Deuterohomic legislation [16°- ’]) ; (4) 

! that the entire la mb was to be roasted, not boiled 
asjii o^er TaOTHicesTseeillroTelTana'eaEeii^ the 
j J. ...-r-rr, 1 ,, households individually 

■ ■ of a whole victim being allowed 
to combine), all properly initiated Israelites at- 
tached to the household being admitted, as well os 
any foreigners naturalized by the rite of circum- 
cision, though all uncircumcised foreigners were 
excluded (Ex ; (5) that, when the animal 

was slaughtered, the blood was smeared on the 
door-posts and lintels of the house. The feast was 
followed by a period of a week in which no 
leavened bread was to be used ; but it seems to he 
a doubtful point whether this was an intrinsic part 
of the Passover ceremony or whether the proximity 
of the two ceremonies in the calendar is not merely 
accidental. The events said to be commemorated 
by the Passover were (i.) the last of the Egyptian 
plagues, when the first-hom in the land of Egypt 
was smitten except in those houses on which the 
paschal blood was smeared ; (ii.) the hasty de- 
parture of the people from the land. The original 

> Lucian, de Dea Sgria, IS. 

* /id. Bal. und Assgr. 1. 448. 
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celebration is, however^robably much older, and 
the connexion with the iTxodns only secondary and 
aetiological. Wellhausen ^ and J. Muller® see in 
the sacrifice a survival of an ancient pastoral feast, 
when the firstfruits of the flock were sacrificed (as 
in the sacrifice of Abel [Gn 4^]). The ‘ sacrifice in 
the wilderness,’ which was the ostensible motive of 
the Exodus, was, in fact, the Passover ; and the 
king of Egypt, by preventing this, roused the 
wrath of Jahweh, who in punishment took to 
Himself the first-bom of Egypt. The domestic 
nature of the rite certainly favours its origin 
among a simple and primitive pastoral organiza- 
tion; but the peculiar details of the rite — the 
rapid devouring of the whole animal and the 
smearing of the doorway with the blood — show 
that it is in its nature something more than a 
mere ofiering of primitia. With regard to the 
former, we are irresistibly reminded of the famous 
Arab camel-sacrifice described by Nilus, to which 
frequent reference is made by W. E. Smith ® and 
by the writers who follow him ; and the analogy 
suggests that the haste with which the animal was 
to be eaten was primarily inspired by a similar 
cause — a ceremonial requirement that it should be 
disposed of before some (astronomical ?) occurrence 
had taken place. The door-post rites indicate that 
the ceremony belonged to the numerous blood and 
threshold covenants (on which see the works of 
Trumbull). The sedulous avoidance of the chance 
putrefaction in any form, to which allusion has 
already been made, is specially to be noticed in the 
Passover rite. 

(f) T M red heifer sacrifi ce. — This singular rite 
is describea in i\u la. A red cow (note the sex, 
which is the opposite to that of most sacrificial 
victims) which was -without blemish and had never 
been used in a yoke was to be taken ‘without 
the camp’ — i.e. outside the temple hill — ^by a 
subordinate priest (the high-priest could not risk 
the contamination of the rite). A second official 
slaughtered the animal, and the first priest dipped 
his finger seven times in the blood, sprinkling it 
‘ towards the tabernacle.’ A pyre having been 
erected, the body of the heifer was to be placed 
upon it and reduced wholly to ashes, sweet- 
smelling woods being thro-wn on the fire during the 
ceremony. A third official was to gather the ashes 
of the heifer and of the pyre together and deposit 
them ‘ Avithout the camp ’ in a clean place, where 
they were to be preserved. The three officials 
involved in the rite were made unclean, i.e. tabu, 
by the ceremony till the evening, when by wash- 
ing they recovered their normal condition. The 
ashes thus obtained and preserved were to be used 
in lustrations necessitated by the uncleanness in- 
volved by contact with a dead body or any pai-t 
thereof (such as a bone), some of the ashes being 
placed in a vessel and having running water 

E oured over them, which was then sprinkled with 
ysBop on the person or thing requiring to be 
cleansed. The nte, though the description of it is 
preserved in a comparatively late document, is 
probably in its orimn of very great antiquity. 
The red c olour of the co-\y . and the scarlet cloth 
burntmn'tue pyre with the aromatic woods, sug- 
gest the colour of blood ; the aromatic woods are 
also probably connected with primitive ideas of 
the cathartic value of odours sucn as they produce.^ 
Analogous with this rite, but to be carefully 
i distinguished froni it, is the sacrifice of a heifer in 
f Dt 21^ ^- as an expiatio B-for-aji. u nexplained murder. 
I Here tfiS^village nearest to timspor"^ere the 
murdered body was discovered had to provide a 
1 Prolegomena zur Getch. leraelfi, Berlin, 1905, pp. 82-94. 

S Kritiseher Versuch uber den Grtprung und die gescTiiehtiiehe 
Eniwieklung det Petach- und Mazzothfestee, Bonn, 1888 esn 
p. 69. ’ 

* 281 £f., S81 f. 4 See jrt. Incenbk. 


heifer (colour not specified) which, like the red 
heifer, had never been brought under a yoke. 
The village elders were to lead the animal to ‘ a 
rough valley’ and t here to break its neck, pr nh- 
ab ly by precipitatinp^ft oy era high ro ck, ipver 
the body me elders were'tEeiT'tir'Eakean oath of 
compurgation.^ 

5 . Origin of sacrifice among the Semites.— It 
may be taken as a universal rule that no trust- 
worthy account of the origin of sacrifice, or of 
specific sacrifices, is to be gleaned from those who 
themselves perform the ceremonies. In every case 
they give ns setiological myths of other than historic 
interest. Thus it is necessary in considering the 
development, and especially the origin, of sacrifice 
among any people to apply the comparative method 
and to draw onr conclusions from a large number of 
related examples. In an article like the present it 
is not possible to give more than the conclusions, 
with references which will enable the reader to 
follow out for himself the premisses and argu- 
ments of the authors quoted, 

E. B. Tylor® was the first to endeavour to give 
a scientific explanation of sacrifice. He regarded 
the rite as simply the offering of a gift or bribe to 
a divinity, precisely analogous to the gift or bribe 
that might be offered to an Oriental potentate, 
and for analogous reasons — to secure favour or to 
avert anger. As the gods recede from man, the 
gift becomes more and more an act of homage and 
self-abnegation. This theory, as Hubert and 
Mauss well say,® describes rather the moral develop- 
ment of the rite than its actual machinery, and, 
while it doubtless contains an element of truth, is 
little more than a restatement, in definite scientific 
language, of the vague pre-scientific setiological 
myths. 

W. K. Smith* showed that the problem -was 
much more complicated, and involved a variety of 
elements. His work, though in certain mmor 
details proved open to criticism, has stood as the 
foundation of all subsequent study of the subject. 
Bemnning -with totemism, which J. F. McLennan 
had (a short time previous to the first publication 
of this book) brought to the notice of anthropo- 
logists, he formulated a theory which may be thus 
briefly summarized. In the primitive nomadic 
life the solidarity and unity of the clan is an 
essential feature. Its members are bound by a tie 
of common blood with one another and with the 
god, their father. The domestic animals of the 
tribe to some extent share in this community, at 
least inasmuch as they are the tribal guests, and 
have the privilege of adoption conferred on human 
strangers by the mere fact of guesthood. When 
the god is angry, his favour can be restored by an 
act of communion between him and his wor- 
shippers ; and the victim is the non-human member 
of the clan (i.e. the totem). When the nomad 
ceases from his wandering life and becomes an 
agriculturist, his relation -with the god alters. 
The god is no longer a father, but a king or pro- 

E rietor, from whose hand the worshipper receives 
is land as a tenant. The sacrifice is now not so 
much a communion as a tribute. The god is fed 
(both in the earlier and in the later theories) first 
by leaving portions of the flesh by the sacred 
stone; afterwards (as less materialistic ideas of 
the nature of deity develop) by pouring out the 
life-bearing blood on the earth as his portion, 
which, as it sinks and disappears, can more readily 
be supposed to be absorbed by the Deity than the 
solid ne.sh ; and finally by burning the victim, 
which thus becomes volatilized and, as it were, 

1 For the peculiar method of elaughtcring the animal 
whereby effusion of blood -was avoided see W. B. Smith*, pp. 
371, 419. 

* PC^ ii. ch. rvili. p. 862. 3 L’ Annie toeiologigue, il. 34 

4 Pel. 5cm.2, passim, esp. lects. vi.-xi. 
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etherinlized by the smohc. Tlie deity is thus 
patisGed by the ‘sweet savour’ of tlie ofiering. 
The temper of a master is more doubtful than that 
of a father, so that the worshippers are uncertain 
wliether he is satisfied. In the stress of calamity 
human victims are offered, and finally victims 
counted unclean and therefore exceptionally sacro- 
sancL W. E. Smith seems to have been the first 
to insist on the importance of distinguishing three 
types of sacrifice ; the communion form, in which 
the god and his people were commensals ; the 
piacular fonn, an expiation for sin—essentially 
substitutionary in character, the £totem] animal 
being slain as a substitute for the CTilty tribes- 
man ; and the mystical form, in which the god 
himself, in bodily form, is supposed to be slain by 
Iiis worshippers and ceremonially eaten by them. 

A cnvenant^sacrific o is the most obvious illustra- 
tion of the communion-nature of the rite. When 
two men (ns Jacob and Laban) made a covenant, 
they held a common meal on an altar (Gn 31‘®). 
ETien Abraham and the deity made a careaant, j 
victims were divided, and God, fypified by a torch, 
passed between them (Gn 16). "uMien Moses made 
a covenant with God on behalf of the people, 
he poured half the blood of the victims on the 
altar and sprinkled the people ndth the other half 
(Ex 24‘-«). 

That offerings are regarded as lite rally tlie fo od 
of the jg illns^rnfoH by numerous texts. In 
one of the Babylonian penitential hymns, as 
restored from a fragmentary tablet by Jastrow, 
the sinner confesses to hanng eaten and drunk 
unknowingly of the food and drink of his goddess, 
and also to having eaten what was unclean (i.e, 
tabu) to her ; and Tabi-utul-Bel, king in Nippur, 
sneaks of troubles having fallen upon him ‘as 
though ho had eaten of his god’s food, and 
neglected to bring drink to his goddess.’ ^ Another 
tablet speaks of offerings ns ‘ the pure heavenly 
food.’* 

Frazer* founds his work on the foregoing con- 
clusions, but in some points carries it farther. 
Especially with regard to the last-named point, he 
infers from the comparison of an enormous number 
of related rites from nil parts of the world that 
the ceremonial god-slnying is intended to prevent 
tlie god from being overborne by old age. 

Tljese theories have not gone unchallenged. L. 
MnrUlior doubts the essential postulate on which 
they are based, that an animal-god is neoessarDy 
a totem-god ; and Hubert and Mauss question the 
essential connexion between the communal meal 
at the god’s table and the more complex form of 
sacrifice.* M. J. Lagrange,® following Smend,® 
objects to Smith’s theory, w'hile doing full justice 
to the value of his masterly work, that totemism 
is assumed rather than proved for the Semitio 
tribes, and substitutes for nis view of the origin of 
aacrilico among those people the theory that sacri- 
fice is essentially an act, not of consecration, but 
of dc-consocration. Starting from animism, where- 
by the savage sees a spirit in everything, he argues 
that, if a savage wished to make use of anything 
— say, an animal whose flesh he desired to eat — 
the presonco of tlie spirit would make it tabu. By 
sacrifice the savage desecrates the desired object ; 
by leaving a part of it {c.g., the blood) ns the share 
of the spirit he hopes to obtain the rest for him- 
self. By ofiering the firstfruits of his flocks and 
his crops, and even of bis ewn family, he earns the 
right to secure the remainder of the produce to his 
own use. The newly-planted tree (Lv 19**) re- 
mains ‘uncircumcised’ (i.e. tabu) for three years; 
* Jastrow, RtU Bab. und Atsyr. li. 102, 126. 
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its fruit for the fourth year is given to the deity ; 
from the fifth year onwards it may be freely used. 
The sacrifice of the firstfruits was probably the 
beginning of animal-sacrifice. Lagrange holds 
that, while animals might have entered into totem- 
istic relationship with a human clan, they could 
hardly be supposed to have similar relations to 
gods, and that to regard every immolation as a 
sacred act is not the same as to abstain from all 
immolation except when one is definitely intend- 
ing to engage in on act of worship; moreover, 
that to admit the whole clan to a share in the 
feast does not mean that no slaughter can take 
place without the consent of the whole clan. 

Curtiss, as a result of his researches in moderr 
Palestine, was led to dissent from the theories oi 
the origin of sacrifice usually associated with the 
name of W. K. Smith. According to his view, th« 
essential point was not the gift or the eating o! 
the saerificial animal, but the efiiision of its blood, 
the substitutionary idea being in his belief th( 
prevafenC and the orfgfna) essence of the rite.' 
Thus, a sheep is slain at the foundation of a 
house because every new house requires a life ; the 
life of the sheep redeems that of an occupant oi 
the house. A sheep slain on behalf of a sipk 
person, likewise, is a substitute whereby the life 
of the patient is redeemed. The blood is placed 
on the door-post and lintels of the shrine ‘ perhaps 
to remind the saint of the blood of the \’ictim that 
lias been slain.’ The fallacy that the East is 
‘immovable,’ however, vitiates some of these de- 
ductions. It is true that very primitive rites and 
beliefs survive among the modern Arabs ; but 
they do not necessarily survive in their primitive 
form, or with primitive ideas attached to them. 
On the contrary, they have been modified pro- 
foundly by the leavening influence of Islam. 
Moreover, Curtiss takes no account of the blood- 
less sacrifices or those in which the eflTusion of 
blood is carefully avoided.* 

LrrsRATimE,— i. Gekeiul . — For brevity only the Inter works 
arc named; references to older hooks will be found in the 
biblioCTnphies in UDB, EBi, EBrn^ •Sacrifice'; H. C. 
Trumbml, The Blood Covenant, London, 18S7 ; W. R. Smith, 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, do. 18S9, reprint of 
2nd cd., 1007; L. Marillier, 'La Place du totimisme dans 
revolution rcligicnse,’ RIIR xxxvL (1897) 208, and subsequent 
numbers ; Tnunbnll, The Threshold Covenant, Edinburgh, 1892; 
P. Sartor!, * Ueber das Bauopfer,’ ZE xxx. [1898] 1; F. B. 
jevons, Anintrod. to the met. of Religion, London, 1696; H. 
Hubert and M. Mauss, 'Essni sur la nature et la fonction du 
TOCriflcc,’ L' Annie sociologigue, ii. [1897-98) 29-138; G. A. 
Wilken, Eene nieuwe theone over den oorsprong der offers, in 
Verspreide Gesehriften, Hague, 191217., iv. 167. 

H. HoriT.— Xlie works of Erman mentioned in the article ; 
E. Naville, The Old Egyptian Faith, London, 1909, p. 295 ff. ' 

Hi. BaBVLOKIA akd Assteia. — H. Zimmem, Beitrdge zur 
Emntni* der babgltmischen Religion, Leipzig, 1901; E. 
Schrader, Die Eeilinsehriften unddas AlteTcstamenG, Berlin, 
1903, csp. p. 69417. ; M. Jastrow, Jr., Die Religion Babylcmiens 
und Assyriens, 2 vols., Giessen, 1905-12, Aspects of Religious 
Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, Hew York, 191L 

li% Arad and Arauabak tribes.—}. Welihausen, Rests 
arabischen Seidentumstt, Berlin, 1897; S. I. Curtiss, Primi- 
tive Semitic Religion To-day, London, 1002. 

' V. SEBREirs. — The standard commentaries on the books of 
the Pentateuch and the prophets (csp. Ezekiel); also G. F. 
Moore, art. 'Sacrifice,' in EBi, and E. G. Hirsch, art. ‘Sacri- 
fice,’ in JE (very useful for late Jewish belief and practice). 
Sec also W. Nowack, Lehrbueh der hebraischen Archnologie, 
Freiburg 1. B., 1891; R. Smend, Lehrbueh der alttcslamenl- 
liehtn Religionsgeschichte, do. 1693; K. Marti, Gesch. der 
israclitischen Religion, Strassburg, 1907; I. Benzingrer, 
Hcbrdisehe Arehaologie, Freiburg 1. B., 1894, 2 rewritten, 
Tubingen, 1007_; S. A. Cook, ‘The Significance of the Ele- 
phantine Pam-ri for the Hist, of Hebrew Religion,' AJTh xix. 
[1915] 340; O. Schmitz, Die Opferansehauung des spateren 
Jiidentums und die Opferaussagen des Seuen Testaments, 
Tubingen, 1910. 

vi. PstESlClAKS ARB CARTBAGnflARS. — F. C. Movers, 
UntcTsvehungen uber die Religion und die Gottheiten der 
Phonizier, Bonn, 1841; R. Dussand, ‘Lcs Tarifs sacrificiels 
carthaginois et leurs rapports avec le I6vitique,' RBR Ixix. 
(1914) 70; P. D. Cfaantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbueh dev 
Religionsgeschichte-, Freiburg L B., 1897, i. 237. 

1 See esp. p. 224 17. z On which see W. B. Smiths, p. 418. 
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,• vit. SOVTnEIiN SEMITES (ADTSSTNIAEg).—'No sntlsfnctory 
literature; but, owing to their close connexion with the 
Yemenite Arabs, there was probably a close community of 
belief and religious practice betiyeen them. Sec L. J. Mone, 
Bist. de I’Elhiopie, Paris, 1904, ii. 

E. A. S. MACALISTER. 

SACRIFICE (Teutonic).— For our knowledge 
of the ancient Teuton religion we are almost 
entirely dependent on Icelandic sources, as in 
Iceland there was a great literary activity in 
■ the 12th and 13th centuries, when several promi- 
nent men collected whatever of ancient oral or 
■written tradition had come down to their own 
time in poetry or prose. In other Teutonic coun- 
tries we find only occasional references to the 
religious rites of heathen times, though a great 
many names occur in Scandinavia, Germany, and 
England signifying religious customs and remind- 
ing of ancient rites. Often such names as Frey, 
Thor, Odin, Baldr, and a few others are prefixed 
to mounds, hills, groves, springs, etc., indicating 
that those places formerly were dedicated to the 
dmnities mentioned. In Sweden tliere is a great 
number of such places.* It is difficult, however, 
to decide whether a given rite or legend which is 
mentioned only in the Icelandic literature was 
really peculiar to that country alone or to the 
North generally, or whether it was once the 
common property of all Teutonic peoples.® In 
many cases we shall have to leave this matter 
undecided or be satisfied with probabilities. Yet 
it is well understood that long before those public 
religious festivals were instituted of which Snorra 
Sturlason, Saxo Grammaticus, Adam of Bremen, 
and others write there had been sacrifices offered 
by the Teuton tribes to their gods, and that long 
before priests were set apart among the northern 
Teutons sacrifices were made by the people tliem- 
selves, either for the sake of the offerer alone or 
in a representative way for his family or tribe. 
Everybody felt himself in duty bound to some 
particular god or gods, and this duty was most 
religiously observed. As the gods were many and 
of several kinds, so must those services, sacrifices, 
and oflerings have been. Minor things such as 
fruit, bread, fowl, prepared foods, trinkets, and 
even money were offered and brouglit to holy 
springs, bogs, lakes, and hills, where they were 
dedicated and turned over to the god of the place 
■with such formalities as were considered proper. 
One of these demanded scrupulous cleanliness®— a 
cleanliness which in certain cases required that the 
sacrificer should approach the god in a naked state. 

For ho-vy many generations and to what extent 
these individual oflerings were carried on it may 
be difficult to determine, but all indications agree 
that some gods were sacrificially worshipped in 
Sweden at a very remote period. Montelius holds 
that Frey was worshipped there for at least two 
thousand years before the Christian era. 

With the advancing civilization arising from 
conditions of inore settled habits and of larger 
tribal and political unifications, together, in some 
countries at least, with a more generally recognized 
order of sacred persons or priests, certain periods 
for public sacrificial' festivals were decided upon 
and observed, at first by the ■vicinity mostly and 
then by the entire realm. Thus there were three 
yearly sacrificial festivals — in autumn, midwinter, 
and spring. These festivals assembled and unified 
the people and served to foster the idea of their 
mutual social union as of divine character. Par- 
ticipation in these sacrificial feasts and meals made 
peace between the rival races.^ 

Some of these feasts were in a special sense 
connected ■with the memory of the dead. This 

r Hyltfen-Cavallios, Warend och Wirdama, i. 2 1. 

2 XX vi. 6S3. 

s Herrmann, NordUche ilythologie, p. 451. 

■* Tngl. Saga, 24. 


was the case with the midwinter festival— the 
greatest feast and family reunion of the Teutons— 
when tlie departed and dipm bodied spirits returned 
to their own, and, mingling with them, gave them 
cheer and encouragement, or proffered warnings of 
impending danger. At this season the gods them- 
selves also showed special favours,^ helping in 
every way and keeping off the evil spirits, so that 
entire peace and goodwill might prevail. A 
general peace applying to the entire festival period 
was also declared by the king himself, so that no 
wrong could bo done then. Under the shield of 
this peace the sacrifices with the attendant 
banquet were prepared, deliberations were held, 
sentence was passed, and commerce conducted, for 
which reason thini}, the old name of these con- 
ventions, stands for sacrifice, banouet, diet, assize, 
and fair.* Upon tlie general celebrations of these 
great festivals at Upsala was founded the right of 
the Svear, or Swedes, to give a sovereign to the 
whole realm, for tlie Upsala king w’as the guardian 
of the holy altar.® 

Frey, or Froe, was tho northern god of fertility 
and peace. He was the patron god of Sweden and 
was worshipped as the god of plenty. According 
to Adam of firemen, his worship was of the phallic 
order, and as such gave rise to very popular gather- 
ings and religious feasts ; as we have already seen, 
Montelius considers that the worship of Frey was 
current in Sweden at least two thousand years 
before Christ. Saxo has the following ; 

‘ Also Frey, tho regent of the gods, took his abode not far 
from Upsala, where he exchanged for a ghastly and infamous 
sin-offering tho old custom of prayer and sacrifice, which had 
been in use for so many apes and generations. For he paid to 
the gods abominable offerings by beginning to slaughter human 
victims.’ 3 

Tho Frey-period is contemporary with that of 
Odin in Swetfen, but there it begins much earlier. 
No doubt, human sacrifices occurred also during 
the rdgime of Frey at Upsala. At a later period 
we know tliat human victims were sacrificed to 
the name of that god, Ibn Fadhlan, the Arabian 
geographer, reports in 921 that he had been 
present at an immolation among Teuton varings 
on the Volga, when a young girl was sacrificed 
according to the funeral rite of Frey.* Thus the 
same religious customs prevailed wherever the 
Teutons happened to live. It is also known that 

a ious festivals similar to those at Upsala were 
in other countries, but the Upsala ones 
became better knoivn, being more fully described 
in Icelandic and northern literature. From most 
of these sources it is inferred that Odin established 
them. Indeed, it is said that, when taking pos- 
session of the land, he erected a temple there and 
sacrificed after the manner of the Asse. To him 
people paid tribute, that he might be propitious 
to them and give them good harvest. Snorra 
Sturlason says; 

'Odin made laws for his country, laws which formerly 
obtained among the ^ir. At the beginninp of winter sacri- 
fices should be made for a good year, in the midwinter lor pood 
crop, and in the spring lor victory in intended campaigns. 
Tribute was given to him “ lor every nose " the country over, 
in order that he should protect the people in times of war and 
grant to them a good year.' s 

In the Saga of Hakon the Good we have the 
following full description of one of these religious 
festivals ; 

‘ It was an old custom that when there was to be sacrifice all 
the bonders should come to the spot where the temple stood, 
and bring with them all that they required while the festival of 
the sacrifice lasted. To this festival all the men brought ale with 
them. All kinds of cattle, as well as horses, were slaughtered, 
and all the blood that came from them was called hlaut, and 


* E. G. Geijer, Bist, of the Swedes, tr. J. H. Turner, London 
[1846?], p. 31. 

2 Trigl. Saga, 24. s i. 186. 

* Frahn, lon-Fozlan’s und anderer Araber Berichte uber die 
Russen alterer Zeit ; Thomsen, Rpska Rikets gnmdldggning 
grenom Skandinaveme, 
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the vessels in which it was collected were called Alaut-vessels. 
Slaut-vcs^cU were made, like eprinklJnff brushes, with which 
the whole of the altars and the temple walls, both outside and 
Inside, were sprinkled. Tho people were also sprinMed with 
the blood, and the flesh was boiled into savoury meat for those 
creaent. The fire was in tho middle of the floor of the temple, 
Snd over it bunp the kettles. The full poblcts were handed 
across the fire, and he who made the feast, and was chief, 
hlcs»ed all the full goblets, and the meat of the sacrifice. Krst 
Odin’s goblet was emptied for victory and power to the king, 
and thereafter NJord’s and Froyja’s goblets for peace and a good 
season. Then it was the custom of many to empty the Bragl- 
goblet, and then the guests emptied the goblet, called the 
"•remembranco-gohlct,’’^tothe memory of departed triends.’ 

After this description of the feast itself Snorra 
continues : 

• Sigurd, the earl, was an open-handed man, who did what 
was very much celebrated, for he made a great sacrifice-festival 
at Dlader, of which he paid all the expenses, Kormak 
Ogmundson sings of it in his ballad of Sigurd : 

"Of cup or platter need has none 
The picsts who seek the generous one, — 

Sigurd the Generous, who can trace 
His lineage from the ^ant race . . . 

He loves the gods,— his liberal hand 
Scattersbis sword’s gains o’er the land." '1 

Following chapters of this saga (17-19) are of 
special interest in regard to the Teutonic sacrifices, 
as they treat of the Frosta-thing, King Hakon’s 
.sacrifice, and the sacrifice at More. 

Bloody sacrifices were always made by the 
priests, or the chiefs who acted as priests, usually 
at the beginning and tbe close of the great public 
festivals. All the people of the realm, or as many 
as could be present, were in close attendance at 
the rite and were blessed. Expiatory sacrifices 
were held once in every nine years at Upsala and 
at Lethra in Sealand, at which a great number of 
animals and human victims were offered.^ At the 
beginning of wars and other great undertakings, 
such as tiie election of kings and leaders for great 
battle.s, great and imposing sacrifices were made. 

All animals were olfered according to prescribed 
forms, which were well known to the people and 
because of which tliey all could understand and 
take part. If occasion required, as in times of 
famine and great danger from enemies, human 
sacrifices were made, tho victims ranging from 
innocent children up to the king himself, who was 
offered because his was the most precious life in 
the whole land and therefore a most valuable gift 
to bring the gods for reconciliation. Among the 
Goths, the Saxons, the Langobards, and other 
Teutonic tribes it was also common to present 
prisoners of war as sacrilices to tbe god wno had 
given the victory. Jordanes tells us that in some 
cases such prisoners were immolated by the 
Teutons. In later writers we read that such 
captives were hung to the branches of the trees in 
the sacred grove, and sometimes they were decapi- 
tated or slaughtered, ‘ not for vengeance but as a 
thank-offering.’ To ‘inscribe the bloody eagle’ 
on the back of the conquered enemy was an 
inhuman mode of vengeance sometimes practised 
by_ the vikings, and may be considered as a sacri- 
ficial act, as it was done in the name and to the 
honour of the war-god.® 

Several authors hold that it was not uncommon 
to sacrifice a thrall or some other person whose 
life could be taken without cause, when a great 
journey was to be undertaken or some decisive 
matter attended to. The offerer smeared his own 
body with the blood of tho victim and then con- 
■sidered himself well protected. Other shocking 
cruelties were performed in the name of Teutonic 
religion, as when in a certain year of poor harvest 
it was agreed that there would never more be a 
good 3 ’ear until a boy from one of the foremost 
families had been sacrificed to Odin.^ 


Capital punishments of sacramental nature were 
of common occurrence. They were made in tbe 
first place as an expiation of sin and then as a 
thank-offering for the restored condition of favour 
with the divinity. Cowards and infamous people 
were sometimes sunk in some fen or 'bog~e.gr., 
in the great pool of Upsala,^ According to Odin’s 
own command, traitors must be_ hanged.® In 
Starkad's Saga it is said that in times of divine 
wrath the hanging of the king would bring great 
reconciliation,!! the victim was pierced through with 
a spear as a sacrifice to Odin. Common malefactors 
had their backs broken, just as Thor broke the 
neck of Greip and Gjalp. In old age men were 
sometimes thrust down from steep rocks, so as to 
bring them sooner to their god.® 

Thus with its decline the heathen religion 
became more and more cruel and savage. Indeed, 
it is said in the appendix of the old law of Gothland 
that ‘they then sacrificed to the heathen gods 
their sons and daughters and their cattle with 
meat and drink.’ But this was in an age_ ‘ when 
men yet believed in groves and mounds, in holy 
places and palings,’* It is probable that the 
unbelief as regards the old religion was a greater 
cause of the cruelties of the vildng age than the 
belief itself. Adam of Bremen writes that about 
that time a Christian traveller had related that he 
had seen seventy-two dead bodies of immolated 
men and animals hanging in the grove of the 
temple at Upsala, which shone with gold and had 
the images of Odin, Thor, and Frey set up in the 
interior. In German countries the Teuton religion 
Imd ceased to exercise any power long before that 
time, while in other parts of Europe, as in the 
Baltic provinces, it may have had its devotees for 
yet a few generations. 

LiTEBATimE.— TAe Poetic or Samundar Edia, crit. ed. S. 
Bogge, Christiania, 1867, tr. Benjamin Thorpe, London, 1866, 
literal tr. in 0. Vigfusson and F. Y, Powell, Corptts Poeticum 
Boreale, 2 vols., Oxford, 1833 ; Snorra Edda, ed. Copenhagen, 
1848-87, partially tr. L. A. Blackwell, in Northern Antiauities, 
London, 1847, tr. B. B. Anderson, The younger Edda, Chicago, 
1880 : Snorra Sturlason, Beimskringla, Eng. tr. Samuel 
Laing, in the Horreena Library, 8 vols., London, 1844, also 
ed. B. B. Anderson, New York, 1907 ; Sazo Grammaticus, 
Danieh Biit., bks. i.-ix., tr. O. Elton, London, 1894 ; Tacitus, 
Germania ; The Fall of the Nibelungers (the Nibelungenlied), 
tr. W. N. Lettsom, London, 1850, New York, 1901 ; Jordanes, 
de Or. Act. Get., ed. 0. A. Gloss, Freiburg 1. Br., 1882 ; E. H. 
Meyer, Vbluepa, Berlin, 1839 (this work has a good list ol 
references to sources of literature and books of reference): 
W. Mannhardt, Ber Eaumtultue dor Germanen und 
ihrer Nachbarstamme, Berlin, 1876; H. Pfannenschmid, 
Oermanitehe Emtfesie, Hanover, 1878 ; U. Jahn, Die deuUehen 
Opfergebrauche, Breslau, 1884 ; H. M. Chadwick, The Cult of 
Othin, London, 1879 ; H. Gcring, ' Die Edda,' in K. ilullenhofl, 
Deuteche Altertumekunde, vol.fv., Berlin, 1892 ; E. H. Meyer, 
Germanisehe Mythologie, do. 1891 ; P. Herrmann, NordUche 
Hgthologie, Leipzig, 1903 ; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
The Eelimon of the Teutons, Eng. tr., Boston and London, 
1002; S. Bugge, Studier over de noTdiste Gude- og BeUesagns 
Oprindelse, i.-li., Christiania, 1881-89, Germ. tr. by O. Brenner, 
Munich. 1889, Eng. tr. of vol. 11. by W. H. Schofield, The Borne 
of the Eddie Poems, London, 1899 ; A. V. Rydberg, Gndersbk- 
ningar i germanisk Mythologi, L-ii., Stockholm, 1888-89, Eng. 
tr. of vol. i. by R. B. Anderson, Teutonic Mythology, London, 
1889, and in the Norrfflna Library, 3 vols., New York, 1906; 
G. O. Hyltfin-Cavallius, Wdrend oeh 'Wirdama, 2 vols., 
Stockholm, 1863; H. Reuterdabl, Svenska Kyrkans Bistoria, 
vol. 1., Lund, 1838 ; H. Petersen, OmNordboemes Gudedyrkelse 
og Gudetro i Bedenold, Copenhagen, 1870; H. Schuck, 
' Svensk gudatro under hednatiden,’ in Finsk Tidshrift, 1889, 
Sludier i Nordisk Literatur- och Eeligionshistoria, Stockholm, 
1903-04 ; C. P. Tiele, Kompendium der Religionsgeschichte^, 
tr. N. SBderblom, Breslau, 1903 ; J. G. Frazer, G&, 12 vols., 
London, 1907-16; E. Westennarefc, MI, do. 1900-03 (esp. 
vol. i. f or human sacrifice) ; C. M. Fr&hn, Ibn-Fozlan’s und 
mderer Araber Beriehte Uber die Eussen allerer Zeit, 
Petrograd, 1823; C. Thomsen, Ryska Rxkels nrundldggning 
genom Skandinaveme, CopenhaOTn, 1882. (The report of Fadh- 
o bearing on the Irey-ritnal, given in full in H 

Schuck, Studies i Nordisk Literatur- oeh Retigionshistoria, pt. 

U. pp. 2SS-295.) S. G, YoDNGEBT. 


J Cb. 10. 5 Adam Brem. Ir. 27, 

’See E. H. Meyer, Germ. Myth. p. 200 ; also G. Storm, li 
Aorrfc Bislonsk ^'dskrift, 11. 438. 

* Berr. Saga, 9. 


1 Adam Brem. Iv. 26. a J’nyf. Saga, Of. 

’ Strabo, vii. 2-3 ; see also art, Oan Aoe (Teutonic). 
* Geijer, Bist. of the Swedes, ch. ii. p. 32. 
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SACRIFICE (Human).— See Human Sacri- 
fice. 

SACRILEGE.— See Tabu, Crimes and Pun- 
ISH5IENTS (Primitive and Savage). 

SACRILEGE (Greek and Roman). — When the 
Greek term lepoirvXla and the Latin sacrilcgium 
■were used by la-wyers of the classical periods, they 
implied, like the corresponding phrases in modem 
systems of law, the removal from sacred places of 
property dedicated to sacred uses. Sacrilege -was 
a form of theft, distinguished from other forms 
only by the nature of the objects affected. But in 
the later forms of ancient la-w, and still more in 
popular usage, the idea of sacrilege ■was stretched 
far beyond these limits. There was a natural 
tendency to regard as cognate, and as deserving 
the same punishment, many other offences which 
could be viewed as outrages on the dignity of gods, 
or of beings raised above the ordmary human 
level, especially autocratic rulers and the spirits 
of the dead. 

I. Greek. — i. Temples. — In Athens the strict 
definition of the crime of sacrilege made it consist 
in the robbery of movable property dedicated to a 
divinity from his temple and not from the sacred 
precincts outside it (Syrianus, ad Hermog. iv. 
497, ed. C. Walz, Stuttgart, 1833). A crime 
against the protecting gods of the State was a 
crime against the State itself, and hence in all 
periods the conceptions of sacrilege and treason 
lay very near together. One and the same 
Athenian statute punished both these iniquities 
(Xenophon, Hellemca, I. vii. 22). Ancient Greek 
■writers treat both, along with murder, as the 
most heinous breaches of law (Plato, Laws, 854, 
and elsewhere; Antiphon, de Serodis ccede, 10). 
In Athens the capital penalty was assigned to 
the sacrilegious, and it was accompanied by a 
confiscation of property and a prohibition against 
the burial of tlie offender in Attic ground. But 
execution was not a special mark of reprobation, 
since it "was allotted to smaller crimes, when 
regarded as directed against the nation, the pro- 
cedure being that called ypa^-^. Even the common 
thief could be so treated, and especially the 
stealer of clothes, the cutpurse, the burglar, and 
the kidnapper (Xen. Memorabilia, I. ii. 62). And 
in all these cases the amount of the property in- 
volved was immaterial (Isocrates, c. Lochitem, 6). 
Such was the theory of the Athenian law; in 
practice it was not always carried out with strict 
severity. Stealing from the precincts of a temple 
or appropriating money belonging to the temple 
was often dealt with as ordinary theft. Apparently 
there was a form of charge for ‘appropriating 
sacred property ’ (kXotttj lepZv -xpripiruv), which led 
to less stringent procedure than was assigned for 
sacrilege. In many directions we find extensions 
of the idea of lepo(Tv\la. Demosthenes (c. Timo- 
cratcm, 120) qualifies as sacrilege the mthholding 
of tithes due to a temple. In Greek inscriptions 
the endeavour to protect property given over to 
sacred uses is carried furtlier. At lasos an in- 
scribed column set forth the rights of certain 
priests, and any one who made away with the 
pillar or even damaged the inscription was to be 
treated as lep6<rv\os (W. Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscriptionum Grwcarum, Leipzig, 1898-1901, no. 
602). At Teos in Asia Minor there was a benefac- 
tion for the education of boys and girls, and he 
who embezzled the funds was to sufter the penal- 
ties inflicted by the laws on the sacrilegious. The 
offender was also to be held accursed, like the 
offender against early Roman laws on whom the 
doom was pronounced, ‘ Sacer esto ’ {ib. no. 513). 
At Dyme in the Peloponnese stealing sacred 


treasure and coining it entailed death {ib. no. 513). 
In the island of Syros offences against the festival 
of Demeter were sacrilegious (ib. no. 680). 

There was in Athens a form of prosecution for 
Affifieta (‘ impiety ’)» which to some extent over- 
lapped that for Upo<rv\la, bat it included a much 
wider range of crimes against the dignity of beings 
and possessions under divine protection. Polybius 
(xxxvii. 1 ) describes this impiety as directed against 
gods, parents, and the dead. The mutilation of the 
Hermse in Athens, which occurred about the time 
when the expedition against Sicily started in 415 
B.C., is a famous example of this class of ■wrong, 
which included contempt for the gods of the city, 
violation of the mysteries of Eleusis, and similar 
errors. To injure sacred olives in Attica entailed 
banishment and confiscation. 

2 . Asylum. — A. very important kind of impiety 
recognized all over Hellas, and specially character- 
istic of the Hellenic peoples as opposed to those of 
Italy and the barbaric West generally, was the 
violation of the right of asylum. To drag away 
suppliants who had committed themselves to the 
protection of an altar or the precincts of a temple 
was an enormity. In Avars between Greeks a 
shrine was deemed inviolable (acri/Xop) (Thucydides, 
iv. 97). In general persons who had been con- 
demned by a regular court or had undergone 
deprivation of civic privilege (dTi/ila) had no right 
to the protection of the god. The Spartans, how- 
ever, held even these to be immune if they sought 
asylum (Polybius, iv. 35). There is a complaint in 
the Ion of Euripides that the inviolable sanctuary 
protects the unjust and the just alike (line 1315). 
The Hellenic theory that all sacred places should 
afford a refuge to suppliants Avas of course often 
rudely broken through in practice. For such 
impiety there Avas ordinarily no secular penalty. 
The divine being Avas left to avenge these Avrongs, 
Avhich he oftentimes did through human instru- 
ments. A curse Avould lie upon the offender and 
his progeny. Great families could be made to 
suffer politically for the sins of their ancestry. 

Megaoles, the head of the CTeat Athenian family of the 
AlcmiBonidiB, in 612 B.c. treacherously slew Cylon, who had 
attempted to make himself despot in Athens, and his followers, 
when they had shielded themselves in the temple of Athene on 
the Acropolis, and had surrendered on a promise that their 
lives should be spared. The religious blight that lay on the 
bouse was repeatedly exploited for political purposes in the 
two centuries that followed. At the beginning of ithe Pelo- 
ponnesian war Sparta demanded that the Alcmfeonidas should 
be expelled from Attica. This was a blow aimed at Pericles, 
who Avas an Alcmseonid on his mother’s side. He parried the 
attack by calling attention to the impious stain (ayot) that 
rested on Sparta for having tom away Helots from the very 
sacred sanctuary of Poseidon at Cape Ttenarus. The Spartans 
themselves believed that the great earthquakes at Sparta in 
464 B.c. came as a punishment inflicted by Poseidon himself, 
the ‘earthshaking’ god. 

Sometimes it seems to have been thought that 
the divine vengeance might be escaped if the 
refugee were done to death Avithont shedding of 
blood. 

Thus the Spartan king Pausanias, who had commanded 
against the Persians, was walled in at the temple of Athene 
CbalkioikoB, and perished of hunger. 

Sometimes a suppliant Avas forced to surrender 
by the application of lire. On the other hand, 
there are not wanting remarkable examples of the 
protection afforded by the holy precincts. 

In 445 B.O. another king of Sparta, Pleistoanax, fell under 
suspicion of having been in collusion with the enemy, and was 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. He took belter in the sacred 
enclosure (rtfiei'or) which surrounded the temple of Zeus 
Lykaios at Megalopolis, and there lived for nineteen j'ears 
(Thuc. v. 16). His son Pausanias had a similar fate. Being 
convicted of treason, he fled to the shrine of Athene Alea at 
Tegea and lived out his life in her domain. 

The right of sanctuary accorded in lands to 
Avhich Hellenic culture extended Avas important to 
slaves, and was one of many influences Avhicb 
rendered slavery on the Eastern side of the ancient 
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world less grievous than on the Western. In 
Athena the temple of Theseus was a noteble i 
refugCj and in Ijficonia that of Posoidou at Capo i 
Tffinarus. The tricky slave who, after commit- 
ting some misdeed, seated himself on an altar and | 
jeered at his owner was a common figure in the 
later Greek comedy. The scene is to be found on | 
a number of ancient works of art, and has been 
transferred by Plautus from Greek originals to his 
Budens and MosCellaria. Sometimes the priest of 
a shrine would arbitrate between the slave and 
his master ; of this we have an illustration in an 
inscription from the temple of Apollo Karneios at 
Andania in Messenia (Dittenberger, no. 653, line 
81 ff.). Athenian law permitted a slave who had 
taken sanctuary owing to cruel treatment to de- 
mand that he should be sold to another master. 

As time ivent on, this right of asylum, having 
been widely extended in barbarian regions which 
fell under Hellenic influence, naturally^ became 
less effective, and conceptions of the inviolability 
of sacred places became confused. In Attica, so 
far as the free citizens were concerned, the 
privilege of sanctuary seems to have died out, 
because a burgess who had been condemned in a 
court was held to have no right of access to sacred 
places. ■ The Acropolis of Athens, which bad 
sheltered Cylon, protected no conspirators in the 
later time. Among Greeks generally the degree 
of respect in which consecrated buildings and 
ground were held varied greatly. Sometimes the 
sanctity of a consecrated spot was recognized only 
by the inhabitants of the country in which it was 
situated. In other instances there was wider, and 
only in a few universal, recognition. In the case 
of fugitives from foreign countries extradition was 
to some extent practised. The evidence of coins 
and inscriptions, as well as literature, shows that 
a very great number of towns in Asia Minor 
claimed inviolability, not only for their temples 
with the precincts, but for a wider area and some- 
times for the whole territory of the city. Naturally 
there was a great desire to obtain from dynaste 
and free communities a formal acq^uiescence in 
these claims. Alexander and his successors often 
responded to appeals in such matters. Sometimes 
ancient privilege was definitely enlarged. Mith- 
ridates increased the extent of the holy enclosure 
of Artemis at Ephesus. The Homans followed 
the earlier precedents. L. Scipio bestowed like 
favour on Magnesia after his victory there ; and 
Sulla, Julius Cffisar, Mark Antony, Augustus, and 
other Romans took similar action in a number of 
cases. Inscriptions record extraordinary activity 
on the part or commonwealths desirous of obtain- 
ing admission of the sanctity of their temples and 
the land round them ; e.g., we have a remarkable 
list of toivns which confirmed the inviolability of 
the temple of Hecate at Stratonice (Dittenberger, 
Orientis Grcecm Inscr., Leipzig, 1903-05, no. 441). 
A record of places entitled to he regarded as in- 
violable seems to have been kept at Delphi {ib. no. 
228). Often the compact had only a political 
value, and the title ‘ inviolate’ (fio-uNoj) was a mere 
compliment. So — to take one example from many 
— the Altolians contracted to treat as holy the 
temple of Athene Nikephoros at Pergamon, as a 
mark of respect for the king. Agreements of the 
sort frequently have reference to the establish- 
ment of games and f estivals coimeoted with temples. 
It was an attraction to visitors to know that the 
sanctity of the territory to which they were to 
travel was generallj' admitted. 

Such compliments were often purely personal — 
i.e., thp inviolability was conferred on individuals 
as a distinction. We have a very long series of 
inscriptions of this land, many of them interesting. 
That great and wide-spread gild, the company of 


Dionysiac artists, passed for inviolable throughout 
the Greek world. 

The Greek right of asylum, as claimed by 
temples in Asia Minor, became a trouble to the 
Homan government. At the sanctuaries were 
wont to assemble throngs of insolvent debtors, 
criminals of all sorts, slaves, and every class of 
refugee. The injury to local administration came 
to he so serious that in the reign of Tiherins a 
great inquisition was held into the privileges which 
were asserted. As Tacitus drily remarked, a god 
would shield the sconndrelisms of mankind M 
though they belonged to his own ritual [Ann. iii. 
60). The senate grew weary of the innumerable 
claims and authorized the consuls to deal with 
them, referring to the body only doubtful cases. 
The list of asyla was obviously cut down with 
severity. See art. ASYLUM. 

3. Tombs. — There is little information concern- 
ing protection for the sanctity of tombs in the age 
of Greek independence. Hut the sepulchral monu- 
ment was very commonly regarded as a kind of 
shrine. The ‘ tomb-breaker ’ [rv/i^dipvxot) was 
punished as impious by public indictment under 
Athenian law, and generally in the Greek States. 
By permission of authority pecuniary penalties 
for violation were also created, and sometimes set 
forth on tombs, recoverable in court by any common 
prosecutor. The crime of injuring sepulchres was 
sometimes brought under the head of sacrilege 
(lepoffvXla) and sometimes under that of impiety 
{aai^eta). (See Mommsen, Bom. Strafrecht, p. 821, 
n. 2.) 

II. Bomaa’. — In some important respects 
sacrilege and impiety were treated diflerently on 
the Eastern and the Western sides of the ancient 
world. 

I. Temples. — In the Roman law of the republican 
and early imperial times sacrilegium was defined 
as robbery of movable objects dedicated to a 
divinity in his oivn house (Cicero, de Leg. ii. 22). 

; TheoreticaUy this offence could he committed only 
against Roman civic gods, for each commonwealth 
would punish crimes committed against its special 
I divinities. The extension of protection to non- 
Roman shrines by the Roman government was a 
matter of favour. But the puMic mind at Rome 
was early shocked by outrages upon temples 
committed by Romans m allied and even in hostile 
States. 

Thus Fulvius Flaccus, who pillaged the temple oj Juno at the 
Lncinian promontory soon after the Hannibidic war, and 
Plerainius, the violator of temples in S. Italy during the war, 
and Fulvius Nobilior, who plundered Ambracia a little later, 
were reprobated by opinion, and expiation was In such cases 
sometimes made by the government. 

The robbery by Q. Servilius Crnpio and his 
accomplices in 104 B.c. of the gold deposited in the 
temple of Apollo in Tolosa was punished by a Roman 
court as an offence against the Roman treasury, 
into vyhich booty taken from an enemy ought to 
he paid. But the public belief was that the god 
sent to a miserable death all who had stained their 
hands by the outrage (Aul. Gell. ni. ix. 7). In 
the late Republic the feeling of Roman officials 
about such matters had become gravely corrupted. 
But the popular estimate remained the same? In 
the strict interpretation of the Roman la^vyers a 
man was not sacrilegious unless he stole from the 
holy place something which had been so dedicated 
as to become the actual property of the god. For 
full sanctity dedication by public authority was 
necessary. In doubtful cases the poati/Tces decided. 
Cicero indeed declared that what was entrusted to 
the god’s_ keeping was in the same case [de Leg. ii. 
22). This was a very important matter, since the 
temples served often the purpose of the modem 
hanks, and the officials made money for the 
divinity by lending the capital deposited with 
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them. The question seems to have heen in dispute 
until it was authoritatively decided by the emperor 
Severus that robbery of this kind was not sacrilege, 
but theft {Digest, xlviii. 13. 6. 5). In some respects 
the privileges of a temple depended on what was 
called the lex terrypli, which was laid down for the 
regulation of all matters connected with it. The 
law of the temple of Diana on the Aventine hill 
in Home seems often to have served as a model. 
(See H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinos, Berlin, 
1892-1906, nos. 112 and 4907.) 

It seems clear that the law drew a distinction 
between dedicated objects and money belonging to 
a temple. Theft of this;3ecwma sacra was classed as 
peculatus, i.e. appropriation of moneys belonging 
to the State. There was a single statute {lex lulia) 
dealing with the two offences oipeculatxis and 
sacrilegmm {Digest, xlviii. 13). Tlie distinction 
between sacred and national property was often not 
drawn (cf. GIL i. 185, 6 : ‘ aut sacrum aut poubli- 
com ’). 

Instances are not wanting of an appropriation 
of sacred treasures by the government in times of 
crisis. Thus, e.g., Sulla in 82 B.C. melted down 
the gold and silver possessions of the temples in 
order to provide pay for his soldiers (Val. Max. 
VII. vi. 4). 

The Roman tradition was that in very early 
days the secular punishment of sacrilege was death. 
In the historic age it was pecuniary until a lex 
lulia passed either by Caesar or by Angustus 
added the penalty of exile. In the imperial period 
the personal suffering that might he inflicted was 
more severe. In the reign of the emperor Tiberius 
the form of exile called deportatio was introduced 
(Quintilian, III. x. 1). In accordance with the 
general custom which was established by the end 
of the 2nd cent.^ A.D., lighter chastisement was 
imposed on the rigidly defined class of the ‘ more 
honourable’ {honestiores) than on the others, the 
‘ more humble ’ {humiliores). Ulpian (early in the 
3rd cent.) stated that in his time many had been 
condemned to the arena, to perish by the wild 
beasts, or to be burned alive or crucified {Digest. 
xlviii. 13. 4. 2). Theft from shrines privately 
consecrated was regarded as ‘more than theft 
{furtum) and less ttan sacrilege’ {ib. xlviii. 13. 
9. 1). 

Corresponding to the form of prosecution for 
dtr^jSfta in Attic law, there was an indictment for 
injuring religion {crimen Icescc religionis) in Rome, 
and the line between this and sacrilege tended to 
be loosely ^awn. The tendency was stimulated 
by the partial divinization of the living emperor ; 
and this cause also helped to confuse the distinc- 
tion between treason {maiestas) and sacrilege and 
the contempt of religion. Tacitus {Ann. iii. 24) 
blames Augustus for inflicting death or exile on 
the paramours of his daughter lulia and her 
daughter lulia. He qualified their fault ‘by the 
serious title of injured religious usage {Imsarum 
religionum) and treason {violates maiestatis).’ 
This is an early example of the elasticity of the 
criminal law in all matters that could be described 
by any stretch as affecting the sacred person of the 
emperor. Ulpian, early in the 3rd cent., described 
treason as quasi sacrileqium. His lawyer’s con- 
science would hardly allow him to identify com- 
pletely the two offences. But popular usage had 
already obliterated^ the distinction. Tertullian 
spoke of the Christians being charged with sacri- 
legium {Apol. 2). The Acta of the martyrdom of 
Symphorianus (a.d. 179) indicate him as guilty of 
7naiestatis sacrilegium — a curious expression (T. 
Ruinart, Acta primorum martyrum, Paris, 1689, 
p. 129). The refusal to take an oath by the genius 
of the emperor was sufiBcient ground for the indict- 
ment (Tert. Apol. 32). The emperor Constans n. 


treated coining as sacrilegious, and the definition 
was extended even to less serious crimes. A great 
variety of infringements of imperial edicts could 
be so treated. In this connexion it may be noted 
that even after the acceptance of Christianity the 
rulers and all that appertained to them retained 
in official language the quality of ‘sacred’ and 
‘ divine.’ 

After the time of Constantine very many ofiences 
against Christianity and the orthodox beliefs and 
the property and privileges of the Church and 
clergy were regarded in the light of sacrilege. An 
imperial edict of the year 380 stamps as sacri- 
lemous ‘those who either by ignorance confuse 
religious law or by carelessness outrage it and 
scorn it’ {God. Justin, ix. 29. 1), This appears to 
have heen at first directed against bishops on the 
eastern side of the empire who were lukewarm in 
repressing heresy. 

2. Tombs. — In the view of the Romans, which 
spread throughout the West, a tomb was a shrine 
dedicated to the spirit of the dead. Inscriptions 
not uncommonly present the two denotations as 
alternatives. The emperor Gordian, in the 3rd 
cent., treated the violation of a place of burial as 
crimen IcBSce religionis {CoA. ix. 19. 1); and Julian, 
with some exaggeration, declared that the ‘an 
cestors ’ of the Romans had looked upon the crime 
as sacrilegium. He assimilated the penalties of 
the two ofiences {ib. ix. 19. 4). In popular usage 
this view had long been adopted {GIL vi. 10120). 
For a long time, however, wrongs done to monu- 
ments and places of sepulture had heen vindicated 
by pecuniary damages, which parties legally inter- 
ested could recover by the aid of the preetor 
urbanus. Only gradually did sepulcri violatio 
come to be regarded as in the full sense a public 
crime. In innumerable extant inscriptions from 
tombs of the imperial age mention is made of 

articular sums of money which an offender may 

e compelled to pay. It appeal’s that in Rome the 
authority of the pontificcs was required to render 
the penalty eflective, while, outside, permission 
was required from the municipal authorities. At 
first the fines, which might be sued for by any 
prosecutor, went in Rome into the coffers of the 
pontifices_ and Vestal Virgins, and elsewhere into 
the municipal treasuries. Condemnation in pich 
a ease, though not regarded as strictly criminal, 
carried with it the disabilities which were connoted 
by the term infamia. It seems probable that 
general statutes prescribed maxima which might 
be exacted. These maxima were not the same in 
all the quarters of the empire. 

About the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. the 
crime of desecrating tombs had evidently become 
very prevalent, and fresh means were sought of 
protecting them from attack. The custom was 
introduced of devoting part of the fines to the 
senatorial treasury {terarium) or the imperial 
exchequer {fiscus), which before long became the 
sole public treasury. Sometimes a sfore remained 
for the local municipal exchequer (Mommsen, 
pp. 812-815, with notes). The destruction of 
tombs to_ proride material for new building 
became, in spite of these fines, increasingly 
common, and Christianity even stimulated the 
process. Criminal punishment, which in the age 
of Caesar had been possible only where violence 
had been used (under the lex lulia de vi privata), 
was extended to aU instances of the offence, and 
the punishments became more and more severe. 
The methods of protection afforded to sepulchres 
by fines became common in Italy and all over the 
eastern side of the empire, in the Graecized lands 
of the East, but did not spread generally over the 
West. 

3. Asylum. — ^The right of asylum attached to 
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temples, which was of immemorial antaquity 
among the Greeks, was not an indigenous Eoman 
or Italic institution. It finds a place in the fable 
of the foundation of Eome by Eomulns ; but that 
is only an example of Greek imagination playing 
on the darkness of pre-historie times; and no 
Latin term could be discovered which ivas the 
equivalent of &<tv)\ov. In the desire to support the 
ancient tale, scholars have ransacked the records of 
Eoman religion to find a divinity whose shrine 
might conceivably have possessed the right of 
sanctuary, but in vain. When Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (iv. 26) spoke of the temple of Diana 
on the Aventine as sacred _ and inviolable, he 
perhaps had a hazy recollection of its long con- 
nexion with the plebeian tribunes,^ whose persons 
were sacrosanct. Only when Julius Cmsar was 
deified a temple was founded which was possessed 
of the privilege of asylum (Dio Cass, idvii. 19). 
As the persons of the emperors were in a way 
above human level, the custom gi-ew of taking 
refuge at an imperial statue. It became a public 
nuisance and caused trouble to the senate (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 36, 60, iv. 67 ; Suet. Tib. 53). Soldiers in 
the camp sought protection from the imperial 
effigy in the camp shrine (Tac. Ann, xii. 17). 
Slaves who fled to the temples of the gods and the 
statues of the emperors had to be restrained. 
Often they were warned off by inscriptions. But 
Antoninus Pius laid down that, if it were found 
that their masters had treated them intolerably, 
they might claim, as they could under old Attic 
law, to be sold to other masters (Gains, i. 53). 

Literature.— Infornintion fs to be found on these matters in 
works on Greek and Roman antiquities, of which the follow- 
ing may be mentioned : H. E. Meier and G. F. Schijmann, 
Der attische Process-, 2 vols., Berlin, 18S3-87 ; C. F. Hermann, 
Lthrinich dcr grieehisclien Antiquit&ten, 3 vols., Heidelberg, 
1841-62; Pauly-Wissowa, esp. s.vv. ‘Asylon’ and ‘Hiero- 
sulias Graphs (lepatrvMas ypci^g ) ' ; Daremnerg-Sagllo, s.vv, 
‘Asylum,’ ‘Hierosulia,’ and ‘ &iorilegium ' (where references 
will be found to special monographs) ; T. Mommsen, Romisehes 
Strafreeht, Leipzig, 1899 (which includes much information 
about later Greek usage). J. S. EeID. 

SADDHARMA-PUlJPARlKA.— See Lotus 
OF THE True Law. 

SADDUCEES. — As usually understood, ‘Sad- 
ducees’ is the name of a party which was engaged 
in controversy and conflict with the Pharisees 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple in a.d. 70 and even later. Did this party 
stand for positions distinctively and genuinely 
religious? Did it represent the old conservative 
soribism, which had within it a large priestly 
element? Or was it primarily political in char- 
acter ? These questions have been raised by recent 
criticism, and it is necessary at the outset to face 
the issues opened up by them. 

I. The Sadducees priniarily an ecclesiastical 
party. — G. Hblscher, in an important monograph,* 
lias argued that the Sadducees are to be regarded 
not as an organized party, with definite and 
positive beliefs, but as ‘ the lax, the scoffers who 
make merry over tlie strict religious practice of 
the pious, as the infidels and godless.’ They re- 
presented a tendency which favoured Gneco- 
Eoman culture and enlightenment, and which was 
influential among the rich and high-class Jews, 
especially those umo had relations with the Eoman 
government. The attitude of the Sadducees to- 
wards religious questions was purely negative, 
being fundamentally determined by political and 
cultural considerations. They were not recruited, 
as is commonly supposed, from the priestly nobility 
of Jerusalem, but included the rich merchants, 
• officials, and others. The Sadducees were thus 
not a religious party at all, but simply a body of 
* Her SadduzSismits, Leipzig, 1900. 


people loosely bound together by a common interest 
to maintain the existing rigime. The name is 
explained as meaning ‘ Zadokites,’* and was given 
to them by their opponents, the Pharisees, who 
borrowed it from an earlier age, the period of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, when the descendants of 
Zadok, who then filled the high-priestly office, 
identified themselves with Hellenism in its most 
dangerous forms. It could thus, according to 
Hblscher, be used appropriately at a later time to 
brand with ignominy similar tendencies which 
would appear to the Pharisees to be godless and 
unpatriotic. 

This theory seems to have been suggested by 
the later unhistorical use of the term ‘ Sadducee’ as 
an equivalent of free-thinker ’ or ‘ Epicurean.’ In 
the later Rabbinical literature ‘ Sadducee ’ is often 
used in this loose way. But in the earlier sources, 
Josephus and tlie NT, Sadduceeism appears to be 
combined with certain definite religious positions 
of a conservative kind. And this is, no doubt, 
historical. 

It may be assumed, then, that the Sadducees 
represented the old priestly party of which the 
earlier Sopherim were largely composed ; that 
they inherited the cautious and conservative 
orthodoxy of which the book of Ecclesiasticus is 
probaWy an e.xcellent expression ; and that the 
division between the two elements which became 
the opposed parties of Sadducees and Pharisees did 
not occur till the Maccabaian period. 

2 . Name and antecedent.— The best explanation 
of the name is that already assumed above and 
first propo.sed by A. Geiger, viz. that ‘Sadducees’ 
(Gr. ZaoSovxatot) means * Zadokites ’ ; and the 
Heb. 'pnx (point 'pins) is an adjective meaning an 
adherent of the q?.® The ‘ sons of Zadok ’ were 
the members of the priestly family who traced 
their descent back to Zadok, head of the priesthood 
in the days of David and Solomon (of. 1 K 1®^ 2”), 
They were singled out by Ezekiel (44*'’’*®) as worthy 
to be entrusted with supreme authority in tlie 
Temple ; and in fact members of this family formed 
the Temple-hierarchy down to the time of Ben 
Sira, who, in the psalm preserved in the Hebrew 
text of Sir 51*® — if it be genuine, as it almost 
certainly is — gives thanks to ‘ Him that chooseth 
the sons of Zadok to be priests.’ At a later time 
the ‘sons of Zadok’ (z.c. the priestly aristocracy) 
succumbed to the seductive influence of Hellenism 
(especially in the time of the Seleucidte). It is 
possible that at this period the name ‘ Sadducee ’ 
was coined by the ‘ pious’ (the Hasfdfm) as a term 
of reproach for those who followed the degenerate 
priestly aristocracy, and that, when these ceased 
to hold the office of high-priest, which was usurped 
by the Hasmonroan princes, the party name was 
retained for the adherents of the old high-priestly 
families among the priests. On the other hand, 
it is not certain that the designation ‘ Zadokite ’ 
(’pi’is) was actually given by opponents in the first 
place. It may well have been the title assumed 
by the conservative element in the priesthood who, 
after the disappearance of the old Zadokite high- 

riests, may have wished, under the altered con- 

itions that grew pp in the 2nd cent. B.C., to per- 
petuate the traditions of an earlier time. H is 
clear, as we shall see, that the Sadducaian party 
did stand for an older religious tradition and 
practice ; and the most reasonable hypothesis is 
that it consisted essentially of the priestly party 
which upheld conservative priestly traditions. 
The later high-priests were no doubt, as a rule, 
adherents of this party. It is unfortunate that we 
have no statement of the Saddueman position from 

1 /.«. pny 

®A philolo^cal objection has been ur^ed on the ground of 
the double T (t); but this may be explained as compensatory. 
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themselves,^ unless the ‘Zjulokito’ work dis- 
covered and, published by S. Schechtcr represents, 
as is possible, the views of a section of this party. 
The result is that their religious positions have 
been placed before us only by opponents. _ No 
doubt the Sadducees appeared to^ their Pharisaic 
opponents often to take up positions inimical to 
the ‘truth.’ It is easy to understand how, in the 
bitterness engendered by conflict, the very name 
of ‘ Sadducee^ came to be identified, in Pharisaic 
circles, Avith ‘ infidel.’ R. Leszynsky,’ who accepts 
the connexion of the name ‘ Sadducees [ with ‘ the 
sons of Zadok,’ finds also a cardinal difierence of 
principle between them and their Pharisaic op- 
ponents on the question of the Messianic hope. 
Whereas the latter held fast to the old popular 
expectation of a Davidic Messiah, the Sadducees, 
he contends, maintained that the kingship was 
vested in the priestly line. For them the Penta- 
teuch was decisive on this point. True, the 
Pharisees could appeal to Gn 49^® (‘ The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff 
from between his feet ’) ; but other passages could 
be cited from the Tdrah which could be held to 
override the Messianic interpretation of this 
passage. Had not Aaron and his tribe been 
specMly chosen by God, and had not God concluded 
an eternal covenant with Phinehas? But the 
strongest proof-text was found in Ex 19® ‘And 
ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an 
holy nation.’ It might be inferred from this 
declaration that the priests were also destined to 
possess the kingdom, and not a family of the tribe 
of Judah. That a controversy was in fact focused 
on this text is a not improbable inference from the 
phenomena of the ancient versions, where particular 
pains seem to have been taken to exclude the 
ossibility of such an interpretation as the assumed 
adducasan one. Thus the Palestinian Targum 
renders the verse : ‘ And before Me you shall be 
crowned kings, and sanctified priests, and a holy 
people.’® There was also the precedent of the 
mest-king Melchizedek (Gn 14'®'’^-), to which the 
Hasmonaean priest-kings undoubtedly appealed 
when they assumed the title of ‘ priest of God most 
High,’ * and which was cited also by the writer of 
Ps 110^ which many scholars think was originally 
■written in honour of Simon Maccabaeus. The 
ascription of this Psalm to ‘David’ is doubtless 
due to Pharisaic influence. Leszynsky thinks that 
Pss 89 and 132 are Pharisaic protests against this 
Sadducaean doctrine. It is easy to see how the 
assumption of the priestly and regal dignity in 
one person by the Maccabsean princes, who them- 
selves belonged to one of the most distinguished 
priestly families, would appeal to those who held 
the view just referred to, while it would excite 
the bitter hostility of the Pharisees, as in fact it 
did. Doubtless it was due to this hostility that 

both John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannaeus found 
it expedient to recommend an arrangement of the 
succession which would separate the two offices.® 

The name ‘Melchizedek,’ which may be inter- 
preted to mean ‘true king,’ would also sug- 
gest a significant reference to ‘Sadducee.’ Its 
latter element ‘ zedek ’ is strikingly suggestive of 
‘Zadok,’ and it almost inevitably brings to mind 
the idea that Melchizedek is really equivalent to 
‘ Zadok-king,’ or ‘ Sadducman-king.^ For the 
history of the division between the two parties see 
art. Pharisees, §§ i, 3. 

3. Doctrinal beliefs and principles.— The Rab- 

1 No doubt Sirach represents the older orthodoxy inherited bv 

the Sadducees ; but the Sadducaean party is later. ^ 

2 Die Sadduzaer, Berlin, 1912, p. 95 11. 

3 See E. H. Charles, The Book of Jvhileeg, London, 1902 n 

116, for a full list of the passages, and add 2 Mao 2i7. ’ 

^ Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 2. 

® Cf. Jos. Ant. xin. xi. 1, xv. 6. 


binical literature contains many references to 
points of controversy betiveen the Sadducees and 
Pliarisees, which it will be impossible to enumerate 
fully and discuss here. It will suffice to point out 
and endeavour to estimate the significance of the 
fundamental points of difierence. 

When Josephus depicts the Sadducees as repre- 
senting nobility, power, and wealth, and as en- 
grossed in political afihirs and intere.sts,i all that 
this need mean is that the liigh-priest and his 
entourage were members of the Sadducsean party. 
It need not mean that the ideals of this party were 
purely worldly and political. _ Nor because a high- 
priest was a Sadducee does it follow that he was 
necessarily destitute of religious convictions. The 
numerous points of controversy between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees all proceed from radical 
divergence of principles.® 

The most important of these was the position 
taken up with regard to the written Law (the 
Pentateuch). Both parties assigned supremacy 
to the Law. But, whereas the Pharisees supple- 
mented the vvritten Law by the oral tradition, and 
placed this on an equality with the Mosaic TOrah, 
the Sadducees refused to accept any ordinance as 
having Scriptural authority unless it was based 
directly upon the written Tdrah. They also 
claimed, as priests, on the authority of Dt 17®*^', 
the le^al power to decree and revoke ordinances 
from time to time of a temporary character. This 
position has been well stated by J. Z. Lauterbach:® 

‘Considering themselves ns interpreters of the Law, like 
their fathers, they could see no reason for departinjr from the 
rules and methods, or losing the privileges of their fathers. 
Like their fathers, they held tliat there was only one law of 
absolute authority, and this was the Law of Moses as contained 
in the Rentateuen, which the people of the time of Ezra had 
sworn to keep and obey. . . . The priestly CTOUp and their 
followers, who formed the Sadducean party, did not . . . differ 
at all from the former priestly teachers, their ancestors, the 
Soferim, in their attitude towards the Law. They accepted 
and followed, strictly, the simple, sound interpretations of the 
Soferim, based upon tho plain sense of the words of the Law. 
They rightly assumed that, ns a code of laws, the Torah is clear, 
distinct, and unambiguous in expression, that every' command- 
ment or law is stated in plain and simple words, easily under- 
stood by men for whom tho laws and commandments are 
intended. . . . The Sadducees held that "the Torah speaks in 
human language," a principle which was retained long after 
oven among the Pharisees by the representatives of the older 
Halakah, which has many points in common 'with the teachings 
of the Sadducees. . , . They would not devise ingenious 
methods to explain away a written law, or give it a new mean- 
ing not warranted by tho plain sense of the words. They also 
held in reverence the unwritten laws and traditional customs 
and usages of which, as priests, they were in possession. They 
observed them in most cases In the same manner as their 
fathers had done.’ 

It is probably a mistake to say that they ‘re- 
jected’ the prophetic and other Scriptures outside 
the Pentateuch. Their attitude towards these 
books is -well expressed by a sentence quoted by 
C. Taylor in his edition of the Pirge Abhdth, 
Excursus iii.; 

• And therefore I say that the Prophets and Hariographa are 

called words of Qabbalah [i.e. mere tradition], because they 
■were received by [succession], . . . and by no means 

are they equal to the five books, which are all precepts and 
ordinances.’* 

Whereas the Pharisees would harmonize an ap- 
parent contradiction between the TOrah and the 
prophets by exegetical devices which might con- 
form both to a part of the oral law, the Sadducees 
did not hesitate to reject outright doctrines and 
practices which could not be based primarily on 
the -written Law.® An interesting example may 
be cited to illustrate these points. 

r Ant. xvin. i. i. 

_ 3 This is denied by M. H. Segal in ‘ Pharisees and Sadducees,' 
m Exp, 8th ser., vol. xlii. [1917] 81 If. Segal maintains that the 
Sadducees had no religious principles, but were solely interested 
m securing political power. His arguments are unconvincing. 

3 In Studies in Jewish Idterature issued in Honour of Prof. 
Kaufmann Kohler, London, 1918, p. 182 ff. 

* Savings of the Fathers^, Cambridge, 1897, p. 11*. 

® Cf. Jos. Anf. xin. X. 6. 
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A certain Jacob of Kcfar Nibburaya (a.d. 4th cent.) taupht in 
Tyre certain practices whicli were regarded by K. PaggM as 
heterodox. The rabbi summoned tbe delinquent before him, 
andasVedhlmto jnstlfy himself. Jacob quo^ palaces from 
the Law fNu lis and Gn 1712). The rabbi declared that his 
teachintr was wTonp, and Justified Ws view of its erroncousness 
by quoting a passage from the Hagio^pha, viz. ^ 102. 
Jacob was consequently condemned to be fIog«d. ft hat 1 
he exclaimed, * wall yon have mo flogged on the strength ol 
mere ^Cabbalah?*^ 

We have already seen that the Saddncees rejected 
the hiessianio doctrine of the Pharisees, which 
looked for a Davidie Messiah, because they con- 
sidered that the prophetic teaching on this subject 
was in conflict with that of the Tdrah. They 
further rejected the Pharisaic doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, on the same ground.* It 
should be noted that both in the Talmudic and in 
the NT passages just cited the question in debate 
is not, ‘ Is there a resurrection or not ? ’ but rather, 
‘How can the resurrection be proved from the 
TOrah ? ’ According to Ac 23®, the Sadducees also 
denied the existence of angels and spirits. This 
can hardly mean, however, a mere denial of the 
reality of sucli existences, for it is obvious that 
the Pentateuch contains many narratives which 
affirm the activity and appearance of angels._ The 
statement may possibly mean that they did not 
accept the developed and elaborated angelology 
and demonology — in which angels and demons 
were graded ana assigned special names and func- 
tions — that liad groum up in the Persian period 
under Persian and Babylonian influence. In 
matters of binding rule and law (Halakhah) the 
Sadducees were, as we should expect, apt to press 
the literal and plain meaning of the letter of the 
T 6 rah. The most notorious example of this is 
their insistence on the literal interpretation of the 
law of retaliation : ‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth’ (Ex 21*^),* Another instance is their 
famous controversy with the Pharisees over the 
method of reckoning Pentecost. They contended 
that the seven weeks from the oflering of the 
‘omer’ (first barley sheaf) to Pentecost should be 
counted as Lv 23'*'* directs, ‘from the morrow 
after the Sabbath,’ ‘ Sabbath ’ being interpreted as 
the Saturday which fell in Passover week, nuth the 
consequence that Pentecost would always fall on 
a Sunday, whereas the Pharisees reckoned from 
the day immediately following the Passover 
(reckoned as a ‘Sabbath’). Here, as generally, 
the Sadductean mle undoubtedly conformed to 
ancient practice.^ It was naturally within the 
Temple precincts that Sadductean Influence was 
strongest and most firmly entrenched. While the 
Pharisees were supreme outside the Temple, and 
even made their power felt within it for at least 
a century before A.D. 70— it must always be re- 
membered that there were many Pharisaic priests 
—yet they did nob secure absolute power In the 
Temple itself till about A.D. BO to 60. Thus the 
Sadducees claimed that the high-priest’s bumt- 
, oiTering should be pronded at his own expense. In 
accordance ^\'ith Nu 2S‘ (where the singular is 
used), whereas the Pharisees insisted that the 
sacrifice was a national one, and should bo provided 
out of the Temple treasury. Against the PJiarisees 
they laid great stress on the high degree of purity 
of those who officiated at the preparation of the 
ashes of the red heifer,® and they extended the 
power of contamination to indirect as well as to 

1 See Qohelfth rahbdh, vil. 23. The rabbi evidently felt ti 
lorce ot this appeal, for ho immediately cited a further pro 
from the Law itself (Dt 72) whereupon Jacob graceful 
submitted. 

2 Of. T.B. Sanh. POb ; Mk 1218. 

8 Cf. T.B. Sdbhd Qamma, S4a ; Stt 5*8. 

4 Another old view interpreted ‘Sabbath ’as =• festival- wcci 
in this passage (f.e. Kisan 15-21); its ‘morrow’ would then I 
blsan 22 ; see the writer’s Introd. to The Boat Jubilei 
Londoiii 1017, p. 

Ui, 7, 


direct contact.* On the other hand, they refused 
to accept the Pharisaic view that the scrolls of 
Holy Scripture ‘defile the hands’ like any holy 
vessel.* They also refused to countenauce the 
ingenious method devised by the Pharisees for 
evading the strict Sabbath law, knoivn as 'JSn'ib. 
They opposed the populw festivity of the water- 
drawing, and its associated processions, which 
took place at the Feast of Tabernacles. In all 
these cases they were faithful to their fundamental 
principle — that what could not he proved by tbe 
fetter of the written TOrah was not to be made of 
binding obligation. 

Keference has been made to the fact that the 
Sadducees, when they found it necessary to develop 
or innovate on the letter of the Law in order to 
meet the needs of the time, issued decrees or 
decisions on their own authority, as provided by 
the Law itself (Dt 17®®-). But these ‘decrees’ 
were never put on a level with the letter of the 
Law ; and they could be modified or abrogated as 
circumstances dictated. The evidence for the 
existence of such a ‘Book of Decrees’ (or legal 
decisions) is contained in the JiPgillath Ta'dnith,^ 
iv., where under date of the 14th of Tammnz this 
‘book’ (KfiTij TBo) is stated to have been finally 
abrogated (by the victory of the Pharisees over 
the Sadducees). The ‘book’ is explained by the 
glossator to mean the Saddueman code of laws, or 
rather, it is probable, a collection of case-law. 
Instances are given of the harsh interpretation of 
Biblical law on which the Sadducees proceeded, 
and the day when this code was finally abrogated 
is marked as a festival. 

"With the destruction of the Temple in A.D. 70 
the power of the Sadducees, which had already 
been seriously impaired, stUl further declined. 
Though their influence was still apparent in various 
ways, and was later perpetuated, it would seem, 
by the Karaites, tlieir organized force os a party 
vanished wth the Temple and the cultus. 

I 4 . The vitally and influence of Sadduceeism. — 
j That Sadduceeism stood for something more than 
mere negations is evident from the persistence 
with which it waged its age-long conflict with 
Pharisaism. It even impressed itself, to some 
extent, on the latter, and we can see its influence 
especially in the conservative element among the 
Pharisees represented by the school of Shammai.'* 
If, as is generally conceded, the book of Ben Sira 
represents the standpoint of the primitive Zaddu- 
kini,_it is clear that Sadduceeism inherited a 
positive, though conservative, theologj’. The 
attitude of Ben Sira, in this connexion, to the 
books of the Bible outside the Law is interesting. 
He quotes freely from all parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to illustrate his themes, though he 
would, of course, not found any doctrine on a book 
outside the TOrah, nor uphold such imless it could 
be proved from the Pentateuch.® We must also 
be on our guard against identifying Sadduceeism 
as a whole with the small body of the Temple 
hierarchy. Doubtless the high-priest and his im- 
mediate circle were (up to quite the last years of 
the existence of the Temple) members of the 
Saddnerean party. But the worldly and political 
character of this small section must not be imputed 
to the party as a whole. It must he remembered 


1 rod, ir. 7. 2 Tad, iv. 6. 

5 The ififfilMth To*dnl</», in its original form, is written in 
and was probably compiled within the first decade of 
the Ohristian era. It enumerates 35 eventful days which were 
to be kept as joyful festivals, and which were reminders of 
glorious events m the life of the nation. 

/^A^ter the dcstnictlon of the Temple the most consistent 
Snammaite was Eliezer b. Hyr^anos (end of Ist^beginning of 
^nd cent.). R. Jose the Galllsan (early 2nd cent.) maintauied 
in hi3 Halikhah older conscn’ative tradition. 

» 1 Mac may also he a Sadducajan work, the companion book 
of 2 Mac being a Pharisaic counterblast 
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that the g\ilf botwoen tho aristocratic priests and 
the main body of tlio priests was almost as marked 
as that between the conflicting parties. Doubtless 
among the priests generally tbero were many pious 
Sadduccos as well as Pharisees. Nor must tlio 
j)ossibility bo lost sight of that there may have 
been difloront circles or sclioolaof Sadducccs, just 
ns there wore among tho Pharisees— a possibility 
which recent discussion and research have made 
increasingly probable. 

Tho whole question of Sadducooism may bo said 
to have entered on a now phase, owing to tho re- 
markable discovery by Schechtor of documents 
emanating from a Zndokito sect.* It is true that 
the exact value of this writing has not yet boon 
finally settled, some scholars [e.g., A. llUchler) 
impugning its early character ; but, on the whole, 
its importance and genuineness as an early nroduc- 
tion, written before tho dostructio!i of the Temple 
in A.D. 70, have been vindicated by critical dis- 
cussion.® Not only Schechtor, hutlAvi, Leszynsky, 
Charles, G. Margoliouth, and Kohler believe tho 
\vriting to bo of early origin. Leszynsky, in his 
discussion of tho Zadokito rragments, has no 
difliculty in demonstrating its Saddheman nllinitics, 
which arc found especially in tho rejection of 
Pharisaic tradition and in tho recognition of the 
written TOrfih as tho only law-book. There are, 
however, two striking developments which, at first 
sight, arc surprising in a Sadduercan ilocumcnt. 
A system of exegesis is adopted which is remark- 
ably like that of the Pharisees. But, as Loszyn.«k^' 
remarks, wo wore already aware that Pharisaic 
methods of interpreting Scripture had a vogue in 
tho later period (Ist Cliristian cent.) far beyond 
tho boundaries of Pharisaism proper. Both Jesus 
and Paul, tho onoinios of Pharisaic tradition, wore 
ready, on occasion, to adopt Pharisaic methods of 
exegesis. Tho second striking development is the 
recognition of tho sacred character of the prophetic 
writings. But hero, again, it is unnecessary to 
suppose that all sections of Sadducccs refused to 
recognize tho snored character of all books outside 
the Pentateuch, It may bo true that certain sects 
of Sadducccs did so, agreeing in this respect with 
tho Samaritans. The Zadokito Fragments reveal 
striking features, which point to a Sadducmaii 
origin, Tho glorification of tho priesthood and 
the corresponding depreciation of tho royal Davidio 
house, already apparent in Siraoh (45 f.), arc oven 
more pronounced in this work. 

* David la aoouaod of ignoranco of the Daw (vll. B). Tlio tlUo 
"king" (wd)1b replaced bj' that of “ prince [vll. 4]). In 
lx. 7 the passage from Am OH, wliloh pronilaea tho acttliig up 
of " tho tahornncle of David that la fallen," la explained In auoh 
a way that all roterenco to David la got rid of ; for “ the king" 
la said to denote "tho Congregation," and "tho tabornaolo of 
the king" to denote "tho hooka of tho Law.’"3 

This work has a Messianic expectation of its 
own. It looks forward to tho advent of a Messiah 
•from Aaron and from Israel.’ In other words, 
it expects a priestly Messiah. From v.® it also 
aiipears that tho author believed in immortality. 

\Vo have hero, then, tho Messianic manifesto of 
a party or section of tho Sadducccs, which may 
have dillbrcd from tho main body in its acceptance 
of a Messianic hope and a doctrine of immortality 
(not resurrection of tho body). Kohler regards it 
ns a manifesto sotting forth the claims of tho 
Messiah of tho Dosithoan sect (Samaritan). But 

1 Documents of Jewish Sectaries, vol. 1., l<Vagments of n 
Zadokite H’orfc, Oamhrldgo, 1010. 

2 See cap. larnol LBvl In REJ 1x1. (1011) 101-205 ; hcazvnaky, 
tl». p. 14211. ; Oharlcs, ‘The Fragmonta of a Zndokito Work,’ in 
Apocri/pha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, Oxford, 
1018, ll. 785-884 ; K. Kolilor, * Doslthoua, tho Samaritan Hcrcsi- 
arch,' In AJTh xv. (1011) 401-485. 

3 Ohnrics, Apoe. and Pseud, of OT, II. 700. It la algnlllcant 
that in T.B. Sank. 1005 ' tho hooka of tho Saddneoea and tho 
Book of Ben Sira’ arc classed together 


this is improbable.* According to psoudo-Tcrtul. 
lian,® Dosithous was the first to deny tbo Prophets, 
whereas tho Fragments put them almost on an 
equality with tlio Law. 

After our previous discussion wo are prepared to 
discover, witli Leszynsky, a Saddueman element in 
certain apocryphal and psoudcpigrnpliical books. 
TIicsc arc the JSooh of Jithilccs, tlio Tc.Hnmcnts of 
the Twelve Patriarcfis, the Book of Enoch (with 
tho exception of tlio similitudo.s), and tho Assump- 
tion of Moses. It is also noteworthy that Jesus 
seems to have sided witli tho Sadducccs against 
the Pharisees on certain points. Ho, it is true, 
upheld tlio resurrection doctrine of tho Pliariseos 
against tho Sadducccs. But lie certainly agreed 
with tho latter in their main contention, viz. tho 
roicction of tho Pharisaic traditional law. 

It may bo said that recent invo.stigation and 
discussion have revealed Sadduccoisin in a now 
light, an an active, energetic movement, full of life, 
variety, and vital developments, 

LiTittiATUni;,— To tho lltorntiirc cited In Uio hodv of the art, 
and at tho ond of the art. I’liAIilaRira ndd K. fCohIcr, art. 
•Badducecs,' In Jt!’, G. H. Box, In Exp, 8th nor,, xv. (10181 
401 IT., xvl. (10181 55 a. ; and A. Biichlor, Das grosse Stinedrion 
in Jerusalem, Vfcimn, 1002. Bilchlcr'a art. Impugning the early 
ohnrnctor of tho ‘Zndokito Fragmonta’ wna puhilahcd InJQ/f, 
now aor.. 111. (1018) 420-485, and Sohoehtor's rejoinder, ih, Iv. 
(1014) 440-474. G. H. BOX, 

SADHS. — ^'riio Slidhs are a unitaTiau sect of 
N. India, founded in 154.3 by Birbhfin. of BijC.sar, 
near Nftrnaul in tho S.E. Panjfib. Tbo sect may 
bo looked upon as an offshoot of the Bal Dilsis 
iq.v.), Blrbhfin having claimed to be inspired by 
Udh5, or Uddhava, Dfisa, who was a pupil of Bal 
Dilsa j but, like Kablr, they have wandered rather 
far from tho Vai^inava teaching of Brimrinaiula, Kal 
Dllsa’s maslor. Regarding tho origin of the name, 
see art. Sadiiu. The Sfldlis call upon God under 
tho name Satnflm, said to mean ' tho True Name,’ 
and among tlionisclvcs employ Satnriinl as the 
name of tho sect. Tho name Satnrunl iq.v.) is, 
however, also applied to at least two other sects. 

The Sildhs aye found in tho United Provinocs 
and in tho Paiijdb. Their principal scats are at 
Agrfi, Jaipur, Iwrukhribnd, and blirzapur in the 
former, and in tho Districts of Delhi and Rohtak, 
close to Nfirnaul, in tlie latter. Their number has 
not been accurately recorded, butprobably amounts 
to between two and three thousand. 

Tho following summary of tho facts about this 
sect is given by Crooko ; 

' Adulta arc remilrcd to wear a white clreaa : oiid ornament 
and tho nro of rloli npparol of every kind ore nrohlhlted. They 
never wear a cap, hut use Inatend a turban of a peculiar ahape. 
They are enjoined by their religion never to tell a lie and never 
to take nn oath. They are In tho aamo way prohibited from 
using any kind of Intoxicant or any nrtlelc which borders upon 
luxury. Wine, opium, gdtJa, lhang, betel and tobacco are 
nbomlnatlona to them. They hnvo an Intense respect for 
animal life, which oxtenda to oven tho Bmnllc.st Insect, and the 
use of any Idnd of animal food Is strictly denounced. They 
will enluto no ono but tho Divine principle, which they term 
Sat or “The Truth" ; and wlion they moot a IJuropoan or any 
auperlor they aaluto merely by raising tho hands to tho level of 
tho breast. Tltoy dotcat Idolatry and all outward forma of 
religious bollof. 'They are very reticent about thoir bollofa, and 
I’ ' ■ ■ ■ I'M’ : . .■■ ■ ■■■ ■ .■ ■■ : -i possible to 

c ■ ; ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' :,ho book of 

r" • '■ '.■> ' thoir faith. 

All controversy or orgument on rollgloua matters with ati-angera 
to tho acot la reprobated. Thoir rollgloua hooka, known as 
rtil/iJ, are written In ilhdshtl, or ordinary Hindi, and are not 
the work of any alnglo author, but contain a number of songs, 
many of which are taken from tho writings of Nrmak and Ivabir. 
Tlieso books are read almost dally In thoir chapel or mooting- 
houBc, which la known na jwnlaiihar, or " house of assembly,'' 
or chaukl, " station. " Tho service takes place In tho evening, 
when all members of the Boot, male and fomnlo, altond. This 
la thoir only form of worship.’" 

Tho substance _ of those is ooiitaiiiod in a 

tract called Adi Upadci, or ‘ First J’rccopts,’ which 

1 We Bhould hardly expect Buch a manifesto to bo written In 
Biblical llebrow. 

3 Ado. omnes Iletr. 1. 8 Trihes and Castes, Iv. 246. 
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includes the twelve hnlcmx, or commandments of the 
sect. Put BumxnaTily.^ these are ; 

(1) There la only one God. Worship thou Km. (2) Be 
modest. Adhere to thine own creed. Mix not with those ol 
other faith. (8) Lie not. Speak not evil of any. Employ the 
toneue only for the praise ol God. Steal not. Look not at 
improper thlnirs. (4) Listen not to evil discourse, nor to inusic 
or slnrinir except of hymns. (6) Covet not. God is the Giver 
of all. (6) Declare thysell n S^dh, but engage not in contro- 
versv. (7) Wear whitegarmenta, and no ornaments or eectarian 
dietfnotione. (8) Avoid intoxicants, perfumes, tobacco. Bow 
not down to idols or to men. (0) Kill not. Take not by force. 
(101 A man mav have only one wife, and a woman only one 
husband. The woman to bo obedient to the man, and to eat 
his leaiings. (11) Wear not a mendicant’s garb, nor beg for 
alms. (12) Be not superstitious as to days, times, seasons, or 
omens. Seek only the will of God. 


Ktii Dnsa was a contemporary of Kahir (g.v.), 
iind his fellow-disciple. The teaching of the latter 
was strongly Unitarian, and at the same time 
borrowed freely from the Christian Scriptures. It 
is evident that the Unitarian doctrines of the i 
Siidhs were borrowed, with the traces of Christi- 
anity evident in tlie above, either from Kablr or 
from his successor Nfinak {g.v.). In other respects, 
such ns cosmogony, and tlie belief in transmigration 
and in mvkti (finnJ release), the doctrines of the 
Sfitlhs do not differ from those of other Vaisnava 


Hindus. 

The Sfidhs, under the name of SatnSmls, appear 
to have been the heroes of tlie revolt of Hindu 


devotees against Aurangzlb in 1672. The leaders 
were mendicant Satnfinus, who were nicknamed 
by the people *Mundi3'fis,’ or 'Shavelings,’ from 
their habit of shaving the body clean of all hair. 
]5ilfi gfin, a contemporaryj who gives the fullest 
account of this rising, describes them in the follow- 
ing terms s 


'There were four or five thousand of these, who were house- 
holders in tlio parffanas of NSrnaul and MtwRt. Tliese men 
dress like devotees, but they nevertheless carry on agriculture 
and trade, though their trade is on a small scale. In the way of 
their religion they have dignified themselves with the title of 
“Good name," this being the meaning of Sat-ndm. They ore 
not allowed to acquire wealth in any but a lawful calling. If 
any one attempt* to wrong or oppress them by force, or by 
exercise of authority, they will not endure it. Many of them 
have weapons and arms.' 2 


Tliis description, together with their connexion 
with Nurnaul, would be sufficient to identify them 
witli the Siidhs, were it not for another and con- 
tradictory account given by l6wara-dasa Nagara, 
the Hindu liistorian, also a contemporary ; 

'TheSatnkmis aro extremely filthy and wicked. In their 
rules they make no distinction '' 
and c.at pigs and other unclea- ■■ ■ ■ 

before them, they do not shov : • . 

immorality they see no blame.’ s 


This, liowever, is evidently written by a bigoted 
Hindu, and, in the light of Qafi IJSn’s remarks, it 
may be considered as a false and libellous attack 
on a Hindu heresy which acknowledged no caste 
and refused to worship the customary Hindu 
deities. 

Otving to _ oppression exercised by Aurnngzib’s 
revenue officials, and led by an old prophetess who 
promised them invulnerability against tlie em- 
peror’s weapons, they rose in arms. Most of the 
royal troops were at the time engaged in S. India, 
and for a space the revoltcrs liad considerable 
success, defeating small local bodies of soldiers. 
Magical powers were soon attributed to them, and 
discontented landholders of the neighbourhood 
adhered to their cause. The revolt had acquired 
most serious proportions, and the rebels had sacked 
Njimaul and other towns and had approached 
peliii, when Aurangzib sent against them a large 
force, protected b}- rival spells to counteract their 


1 Thej- aro very diffuse, and contain much repetition. Full 
translations aro given by Wilson, RcUniovs Sects of the Bindus, 
p. 851 f., ami Crooke, iv. 21Sf. 
s Ap. Elliot, Hist, of india, vii. 294. 

sQuot^ by Jndun&th SarkSr, ‘Satnamis and Sikhs,' inSTA* 
Modem Jicrieir, six. SS5. 


magic. There was a bloody and obstinate battle, 
in which several thousands of the Satnamis were 
slain and the rest put to flight. This terminated 
the revolt. 

Litebattoe. — T he principal authorities, on which the fore- 
... r.. „ — .. . • • based, are H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the 

■ ■ Bindiis, London, 18S1, p. 852 ft., and 

. ' ■ Castes of the A’orf A- TIVstern Provxnees 
and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, iv. 245 ff. Wilson gives some earlier 
authorities not quoted here. Crooke’s account is especially 
inll and valuable, and the reader is referred to it for further 
particulars. Cf. also PHQ i. (1883-84) 1038 ; ffJNQ i. (1891-92) 
700, ii. (1892-93) 429; and D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of 
Panjdb jEthnography, Calcutta 1883, § 621. 

For the SatnAmi revolt see Saki Musta'idd Han, in H. M. 
Elliot, Hist, of India as told by its tnm Historians, I,ondon, 
1867-77, vii. 185 f., and ysfl Han, ib. p. 294ff. ; N. Manucci, 
Storia do Mogor, tr. W. Irvine, do. 1007, ii. 167 fl. ; Jadunath 
Sarkar, ‘ Satnamis and Sikhs ; 17th Century,’ in The Modem 
Review, xix. (Calcutta, 1916) 385. G. A. GBIEKSON. 

SADHAN-PANTHlS.— The Sadhan-panthis, 
.1 petty Vaisnava sect of Benares, founded by 
Sadhan, a batcher, who is said to have lived there 
in the 17th cent., are really nothing more than a 
group of men of the despised butcher caste, who 
would not be received as members by any respect- 
able Vaisnava community, and therefore formed a 
sect for themselves. So far as is known, they 
have no distinctive tenets, professing to follow 
the ordinary Kamawat doctrines (see art. Bama- 
NANDlS). 

In order to lend respectability to their founder, 
they assert that, although lie sold meat, he never 
slaughtered animals, but purchased it ready slain. 
For weighing his wares he had a marvellous 
ialagravta stone, which became any weight that 
was for the time required, from the smallest to the 
greatest. This was given to him by a wandering 
ascetic, and he worshipped it so devoutly that 
Vi§nu was propitiated, and conferred upon him all 
his desires. When on a pilgrimage, a BrShmapa 
ivoman fell in love with him, and, misinterpreting 
his rejection of her advances, murdered her 
husband. When Sadhan still refused to have any- 
thing to do with her, she burnt lierself on her 
husband's funeral pyre. Sadhan thereupon re- 
marked, ' No one knows the ways of woman ; she 
kills her husband and becomes a sail,’ which has 
passed into a proverb, and has been adopted as the 
tag for a popular folk-tale current in many parts 
of India.’ 

Ltteiutube. — H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 181, where the sect is called 
' Sadhani Panthis’ ; M. A. Sheiring, Hindu Tribes and Castes 
in Benares, Calcutta, Bombay, and London, 1872-SI, i. 266. 

6. A. Grierson. 

SADHARANA brahma SAMAJ.— When 
Keshab Chandra Sen married his daughter to the 
MahSrajS of Kuch Bihar in 1877, the majority of 
the members of his society, the Brahma SamBj of 
India, rose in opposition and tried to depose him 
from the leadership.® Failing to do this, they left 
the Samaj, and, after consulting with the various 
Brahma Samajes throughout the country, formed 
a new society, the Sadharana Brahma Samaj. 
The word sadharana means ' general,’ and corre- 
sponds to the broad, democratic character of the 
new society and its organization. The chief desire 
of the leaders was to continue the theiatic teach- 
ing, social service, and philanthropy which had 
been Keshab’s own programme when the Brahma 
Samaj of India was founded ; but they were also 
determined to have no autocratic leadership such 
as Keshab’s rule had developed into. 

The Sadharana SatuRj has had no outstanding 
leader, and its history is a story of quiet steady 
growth without any remarkable events. It is now 
the one solid and influential section of the Brahma 

1 Sec, e.g., G. A. Grierson, Hatim's Songs and Stories, London. 
1919, story ill. 

* See art. BrXiima SajiXj, 55 5-7. 
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movement ; for the old and conservative Adi 
Samaj has little vigour left, Keshab’s New Dis- 
pensation Samaj is rendered impotent through 
divisions and quarrelling, and even the Prarthana 
Samaj of Bombay shows little power to make pro- 
gress. The Calcutta Samaj with its group of 
buildings in Cornwallis Street is by far the 
strongest of the Sadharan societies, but there are 
many smaller bodies scattered over India. The 
governing organization is in Calcutta. 

The work is carried on by a large general com- 
mittee representative of all the local Samaj es, and 
ah executive committee. The actual workers are 
of three types — missionaries, unordained workers, 
and lay volunteers. There are eight ordained 
missionaries, and on them falls the heavy work of 
general supervision and of touring and preaching 
throughout India. The nine unordained workers 
are all grouped under the Sadhan Airam, or Train- 
ing Institute, in Calcutta, but there are branches 
in three other towns. In the Sevak Mandali, or 
La^ Workers’ Union, there are fifty members. 

Besides the ministerial work required in Calcutta 
and in the 47 affiliated Samaj es, and the missionary 
propaganda, the most interesting feature of the 
work IS the Brahma Mission on the Khasi Hills, 
where Brahma unitarianism is being oflfered to 
uncultured hill-people, and various educational 
and philanthropic activities are carried on. 

The propaganda of the Samaj seems to be most 
successful at present in the Telugu field and in 
Travancore. 

The Samaj publishes a weekly in English called 
The Indian Messenger and a fortnightly in Bengali 
called Tattvalcaumudi. East Bengal publishes a 
vernacular monthly called t\\e_Sevaka, while the 
Brahmabadi spears at Barisal, the Brahma- 
pracharaJca in Lahore, and the Dfiarmasadhani in 
Coconada. The Samaj in Madras publishes an 
English weekly. Humanity. 

There is some reason for asking whether the 
Samaj is not nearing a crisis in its history. For 
many years the progressives have been able to keep 
what may be called the Hinduizing party within 
the Samaj well in check, but there are signs that 
the latter section is rapidly growing in power. 
The change is traceable in large measure to the 
increasing vigour and boldness of the various 
movements within Hinduism for its full defence 
and re-organization ; but it has also been consider- 
ably hastened by the teaching and influence of 
Rabindra Nath Tagore. So far as one can see, 
the reactionaries nave not yet agreed on a 
definite policy, bnt their teaching and opinions 
would unquestionably tend to check aggressive 
theism in favour of the more general atmosphere 
of the higher Hinduism. If this party should gain 
the upper hand, the Samaj will clearly be in grave 
peril. 

The following, taken from the Report for 1910, 
is the official statement of the principles of the 
SSdharana Samaj ; 

‘ ft) There Is only one God who is the Oreator, Preserver and 
Saviour ol this world. He is spirit ; He Is infinite In power, 
wisdom, love, justice and holiness ; He is omnipresent, eternal 
and blissful. 

(2) The human soul is immortal, and capable ol infinite pro- 
gress, and is responsible to God for its doings. 

(3) God is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. Divine 
worship is necessary for attaining true felicity and salvation. 

(4) To love God and to carry out His will in all the concerns 
of life constitute true worship. 

(6) Prayer and dependence on God and a constant realization 
of His presence are the means of attaining spiritual growth. 

(0) No created object' is to be worshipped as God, nor is any 
person or book to he considered as infallible and as the sole 
means of salvation ; but truth is to be reverently accepted from 
all scriptures and from the teaching of all persons without dis- 
tinction of creed or country. 


(7) The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man and 
kindness to all living beings are the essence of true religion. 

(8) God rewards virtue, and punishes sin. His punishments 
are remedial and not eternal. 

(9) Cessation from sin accompanied by sincere repentance is 
the only atonement for it; and union with God in wisdom, 
goodness and holiness is true salvation.’ 

liiTERATiiRB. — Sivanath Sastri, Hist, of the Brahmo Samaj, 
Calcutta, 1911-12, ii. 119 ff.. Mission of the Brahmo Samaj, do. 
1910; J. N. Farquhar, Modem Beligious Movements in India, 
New York, 1916, pp. 64 f., 70 ff. J. N. FaEQUHAE. 

SADHU. — Sadhu is a Sanskrit word literally 
meaning ‘ straight,’ and hence ‘pure,’ ‘holy.’ In 
modem India it is commonly applied, as an equiva- 
lent to ‘ saintlike,’ to any respected Hindu saint 
or devotee. In the Hindi language the final u is 
commonly dropped, and the resultant ivord Sadh 
iq.v.) is also used to connote a certain sect. 

6. A. Gbieeson. 

SAGAR, SAUGOR. — This island, at the 
mouth of the Hugli, Bengal (lat. 21° 36' N. ; long 
88° 2' E,), is famous for its annual bathing fair 
held in January. It lasts for three days and is 
attended by a multitude of pilgrims from aU parte 
of India, who visit the place to wash away their 
sins. Before British rule was established in Bengal, 
it was believed that suicide in the Ganges was a 
means of obtaining immediate beatification. 

At this place, according to W. Ward, ‘it is accounted an 
auspicious sign if the person is speedily seized by a shark, or an 
aIli|:ator ; but his future happiness is supposed to be verj' doubt- 
ful if he should remain long in the water before he is drowned. 
The British Government, for some years past, has sent a guard 
of sepoys to prevent persons from murdering themselves and 
their children at this junction of the Ganges with the sea, at 
the annual festivals held in this place.’ The same writer adds 
that in 1805 he saw a Brahman woman ‘ dripping with wet and 
shivering with cold, who had just been prevented from drown- 
ing herself, and during my continuance there I heard of several 
mothers who had been prevented from drowning their chil- 
dren.’ i 

The island derives its name from Sagara, whose 
story is told in the Vishtiu Purdna.^ 

He was of the solar race, king ol Ayodhj’a. He performed 
the A4vamedha or horse-sacrifice ; but, guarded though it was 
by his sixty thousand sons, the horse was carried off to Patala, 
the nether world. Sagara ordered his sons to recover it, and, 
digging their way down, they found Kapila, the sage, engaged 
in meditation. They accused him ol the theft, and the enraged 
saint, looking upon them, reduced them to ashes by means of 
the sacred flame which issued from his body. An4uinat found 
their ashes, and begged Kapila to pardon them and restore 
them to heaven. He promised that the grandson of An^umat 
should accomplish this by bringing down the river of heaven. 
■When Sagara heard this, he completed his sacrifice, and called 
the chasm which his sons had dug Sagara, the ocean. Bhagi- 
ratha, grandson of Aniumat, by the force of his austerities 
brought down the Ganges from heaven, and its waters cleansed 
the sons ol Sagara, and their spirits became fitted for the death 
rites and for admission to heaven, or Svarga. 

Sagara was possibly a historical personage, who 
warred with the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Paradas, and Pahlavas, northern tribes who invaded 
India.® At the temple of Kapila on the island 
pilgrims wiite their names on the walls, or hang a 
piece of earth or bark on a banyan-tree close by, 
with a promise of an offering if the boon prayed for 
be granted.* 

Literatuee. — H. H, 'Wilson, Essays and Lectures chiefly on 
the Religion of the Hindus, London, 1862, ii. 164 ff. ; IGl xxi. 
[1908] 806 ; 'W. J. 'Willdns, Modem Hinduism, London, 1887, 
p. 255 ff. ; T. Bowrey, A Geographical Account of the Countries 
round the Bay of Bengal, 1669-79 (Hakluyt Society Publica- 
tions), do. 1905, p. 202 f. W. CEOOKE. 

SAGHALIEN.— See Ainus, Gilyaks. 

I Viexo of the Hist., Lit., and Relig. of the Hindoos, Seram- 

? ore, 1815, ii. 814. For religious suicide in India see Orooke, 
'R- i. 256, ii. 169; Eajendralala Mitra, The Indo-Aryans, 
lAindon, 1881, i. 70 ; and for offering firstborn children to the 
Ganges NXNQ iv. [1894-95] 187. 

2 ed. H. H. Wilson, London, 1840, p. 373ff. 
s 'V. A. Smith, The Early Hist, of Indiafl, Oxford, 1903 
p. 190. 

4 H. H. Wilson, Essays, ii. 169 ; cf. FL iv. [1893] 468. 
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Buddhist (E, J. Thomas), p. 49. 

Celtic.— See ‘ Christian.’ 

Chinese (P. J. Maclagan), p. 51. 

Christian {H. Thtoston), p. 51. 

Indian (W. Ceooke), p. 59. 

Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 60. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Buddhist).— The 

E opular notion of the saint, as a being of eminent 
ofiness, and especially as one of the immediate 
disciples of the Master, holds a prominent place in 
early Buddhism. The term is used occasionally 
as a technical translation of arhat (q.v.), but this 
does not correspond exactly 'with the usual idea of 
the saints of history. These are rather the apostles 
of Buddhism {anubuddhM, ‘minor Buddhas’) or 
' Buddha-sons,’ such as Ananda the favourite dis- 
ciple, who did not win arAaf-ship till after Buddha’s 
death ; Asita, the Simeon of Buddhism ; the two 
chief disciples, Sariputta and Moggallana; or 
AnSthapindika and Visakha, the great lay 
disciples. 

I. Saints in the Buddha legend.— Starting from 
the historical nucleus of the Buddha and his first 
followers, the records of saints form an integral 
part of the Buddha legend. This account is a 
growth, and, though traces of combination, accre- 
tion, and systematization have been pointed out in 
it,^ it has not yet been sufficiently analyzed to 
make it possible to treat it otherwise than as 
legend. 

The legends in their earliest attainable form 
are doubtless the separate stories that occur in the 
various parts of the Suttas, but some which we 
should naturally expect to find there are omitted. 
In the Majjhima, no. 26, Buddha tells how he left 
his weeping parents, removed his hair and beard, 
put on the yellow robe, and went out to a homeless 
life; how, after following two teachers, he left 
them in disgust, went to Uruvelfi, attained en- 
lightenment, and was persuaded by Brahma to 
reach the Doctrine ; now he thought of first 
oing so to his former teachers, but, on being told 
by certain divinities that they were dead, went to 
his five former disciples, and preached to them. 
In this account nothing is said of his seeing the 
four omens that induced him to leave the world, 
of the flight from his palace with Chhanna, of the 
food given by Sujata under the AorfAf-tree, or of 
his first two lay converts. 

Part of this occurs in the Vinaya,^ but, besides 
showing variations of detail, it differs firom the 
Siiitn account in the addition of incidents to the 
story and a continuation of further legends. It is 
here.that some of the chief legends of the saints 
occur’; Beginning with the first events after the 
enlightenment, it inserts the story of the con- 
version of the two laymen, Tapussa and Bhallika. 
recounts the conversion of the five disciples, and 
continues with the stories of the conversion of 
Yasa, his parents, and his companions, and of the 
three Kassapas, the visit of ffing BimbisSra, the 
conversion of the two chief disciples, Sariputta 
and Moggallana, of Upali, and the admission of 
Buddha’s son Rahula to the order. The whole 
forms a quasi-historical sequence, and, apart from 
the extremely composite Mahaparinibbana Suita,^ 
an account of the last few months of Buddha’s life, 
it is the nearest approach in the Scriptures to a 
connected Buddha legend. Several stories promi- 
nent in later accounts occur in the Sufta Nipata — 

„ * Oldenbei^, Stiddha, his Life, his Doctrine, his Order, 
En|?. tr., London, 18S2, Excursus 2, p. 411 If. 

2 Mahai-agffa, i. fi. 3 jKgha, no. 18 
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Japanese (M. Eevon), p. 61. 

Jewish (J. Abelson), p. 62. 

Muhammadan (W. M. PATTON), p. 63. 

Muhammadan in India (T. W. Arnold), p. 68. 

Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. Barton), p. 73. 

Syrian (E. AY. G. MasteRMAN), p. 78. 

Bimbisara’s visit to Buddha at the time_ of his 
renunciation, Mara’s temptation (which is here 
represented as before the enlightenment), and the 
visit of the sage Asita, or Kaladevala, to the 
infant Buddha. 

2. Development of the legends.— These Sutta 
accounts, with perhaps the Vinaya tales as a 
second stratum, form the basis of the legends of 
saints. The Suttas themselves, however, reveal 
different stages, and show evidence of systematiza- 
tion. In the Mahdpadana Sutta'^ a list of the 
seven Buddhas is given. Not only has the histori- 
cal Buddha a chief attendant, two chief disciples, 
a certain AocfAi-tree, and so on, but all the Budahas 
have the same. In the Buddkavamsa, also a 
canonical text, the list of Buddhas is increased to 
25 (besides three whose history is not given), and 
to their common characteristics are added two 
chief female disciples, and four chief lay attendants, 
two men and two women. In the case of the 
historical Buddha, these disciples and attendants 
are among the foremost saints. 

There is here the possibility that certain features 
in the story of Gautama Buddha are due to the 
adoption of legends originally relating to previous 
Buddhas, but nothing as to the historical existence 
of these can be afBrmed. Fausboll indeed made 
the extraordinary statement® that one of them 
(Kanakamuni ; Pali Konagamana) was a real 
historical person, because a stupa was erected to 
him, and Asoka worshipped before it and restored 
it. But the legend of previous Buddhas was an 
established belief certainly before the time of 
Aioka, and the stiipa to Kanakamuni merely 
illustrates the existence of this belief. The histori- 
city of the person commemorated is quite another 
matter. 

Further systematization is shomi in the Angut- 
tara, i. 24 ff., where a list_ of 80 of the chief 
disciples is given, divided into the usual four 
classes of monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen. 
Each has a special epithet descriptive of the feature 
in which he or she was eminent. But the most 
conuireheiisive list occurs in the Thera- and Then- 
gdtha. Most of these are said in the commentary 
to have wmn complete knowledge (ahha), or to 
have attained arAa<-ship. There are 259 possible 
names of monks, and over 70 of nuns, many of 
whom are otherwise unknown, but both lists 
contain the prominent disciples of the Suttas. 
The history of each is given in Dhammapala’s 
commentary.® Of. artt. ANANDA, Devadatta, 
Moggallana, Sariputta. 

3. Extra-canonical legends. — The chief later 
development of the Buddha legend i s. the Niddn a- 
kathd, the introduction to t fie Jdinhr, t he n.iU.hnr 
o( which in various places refers for his authorities 
tfl the Vinaya and Suttas, as well as to the ‘ com- 
mentary’ (A ((AaAaiAS) and ‘other commentaries.’ 
The commentary mentioned is probably the Mahd- 
ofthakathd, or Great Commentary, a work which 
Sinhalese tradition says was fixed at the first 

J Digha, no. 14. 

3 The J dtaka vrith its Commentary, ed. V. Fausboll, tr. 
t. W. Rhys Davids, London, 1877-Dl, vol. vU. 'Index to the 
.'dfaeai'p. xi. 

® Translate in C. A. F. Rhys Davids’ Psalms of the Earlt 
Buddhists. 
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Council, and introduced by Mahinda ■with the 
Scriptures into Ceylon.' Whatever its actual 
form and origin, it is no doubt mainly from this 
that the extra - canonical legends have come. 
Many are found in the existing commentaries on 
the Jataka and Dhammapada. 

4 . Influence of Brahman legends.— In the case 
of two saints Windisch derives features of their 
legends from Brahman sources.^ The McL hdvast u 
gives a description of Moggall ana’s visit to t he 
li^lsapilheavens. Evidently, says \yindisch, the 
accountin^he Mahdbharata* of his pious ancestor 
Mudgala, or Maudgalya, who obtains the favour 
of going to heaven with his body, has been trans- 
ferred to Moggallana. But the question of trans- 
ference is more complicated than this. The late 
account in the Mahdvastu goes _ back to earlier 
Pali versions that do not mention Moggallana. 
In Jataka 541 a visit to the hells and heavens with 
their description is told of King Nimi, and in 
Jataka 530 a similar description occurs which has 
several verses in common with the Mahdvastu 
account.® That there has been a borrowing of 
legends is probable, but it is not possible to say 
that this borrowing is direct,® and Moggallana 
does not owe his indmduality to Brahmanism. 
Windisch grants that he is an historical char- 
acter. 

The other instance is Asita, or Kaladevala, the 
sage who ■visited the infant Gautama. In this 
case it is probable that Buddhism has adopted 
the name or a character well known in Brilliman 
legend. He is said in the commentary on Sutta 
Nipdta 679 to have heen purohita, or family priest, 
to Suddhodana’s father, but there is no trace of 
the Buddhist legend in Brahmanism. 

5. Saints in the Mahayana. — In the Mahayana 
schools the legendary basis is much the same, but 
further developed. Some entirely new saints in 
the line of patriarchs appear, such as Upagupta, 
who came from the bottom of the sea to prevent 
Mara from disturbing a sacrifice celebrated by 
Asoka,’ and Asahga, who in the 5th cent. A.D. 
went up to the Tusita heaven and received the 
doctrine of the Void as a new revelation from 
Maitreya.® But, though the disciples remain as 
interlocutors in the Suttas, their importance as a 
religious and devotional factor is overshadowed by 
the growth of 6 ocfftwa<<^)a-worship and of new 
Buddhas. See artt. Bodhisattva, Adibuddha, 
Amitayus, Asa:Sga, Avalokitesvara, Man- 

JUSRl. 

6 . Saint-^worship. — The worship of Buddhas 
and their apostles consists in the honour done 
to them, their relics, or other memorials. The 
worship confers merit, and consists in reverent 
salutation, adornment of the shrines with garlands 
and unguents, and a ceremonial procession round.® 
The most general term for a memorial is chetiya, 
usually divided into bodUy relics {sdnrika), objects 
that have served the use of a Buddha (parihhogika), 
and_ shrines or memorials {%iddesika)J^ The 
chctiyas include sacred localities, trees, and com- 
memorative buildings, cairns, or stupas, which 
may also contain relics. 

1 Mahavarpsa, xxxiii. 100 . 

2 ‘ Brahmanischer Einfluss im BuddhismuB,’ Avfsatze Ernst 
Kuhn geuridmet, Breslau, 1916, p. 1 ff. 

s L_4 ff. 

4 iii., Adhyaj’a 259 and 260 ; of. J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 
London, 1858-72, v. 324. 

s Jataka, v. 206 ; Mahdvastu, 5. 9. 

6 O. Franke, ‘ Jataka-Mahabharata-Parallelen,’ Vienna Or, 
Joum. XX. [1906] 317 ff . 

7 O. Duroiselle, * Cpagutta efc Mara,’ Bull, de I’iteole /ran- 
raise de VExtriine-Oricnt, jan.-juin, 1904 ; Divpavaddna, p. 
856 ff. ; another version in Taranatha, Gesch. des Buddhismus 
in Indien, tr. A. Schietner, Petrograd, 1869, p. IS. 

8 S. lAvi, Introd. to Mahdydna-sutrdlarpkdra, Paris, 1911, p. 2. 

® Kathdvatthu, xiii. 2. 

® Jataka, iv. 228 ; Bodhivarpsa, p. 59. 


In the Mahdparinibbdna Sutta^ the Buddha 
gives a list of four classes of persons who are 
worthy to have a stupa erected to them — a 
Buddha, a pratyekabuddha, a disciple of the 
Master, and a universal king. This indicates 
Buddhist belief at the time of the composition of 
this Sutta, and the account of Fa-Hian® in the 
5th cent, shows its full development. He found in 
India stupas to the %iddha, previous Buddhas, 
and to such saints as Ananda, Sariputta, Moggal- 
lana, and Mahapajapati Gotami. The develop- 
ment of the idea of the patron saint is also shown 
in the nuns making offerings at Ananda’s shrine, 
because it was he who persuaded Buddha to admit 
nuns to the order. Similarly the patron saint of 
the novices was Rahula,® 

Pilgrimages to places memorable in the life of a 
Buddha are also recommended in the same Sutta,* 
and Buddha prophesies : 

"There will come believing monks and nuns, laymen and 
laywomen, and say, “Here the Tathagata was bom,” “Here 
the Xathagata became supreme Buddha with highest supreme 
enlightenment,” “ Here the Tathagata began to turn the high- 
est \Vheel ol the Doctrine,” and “Here the Tathagata attained 
Nirvapa with the Nirvapa that leaves no element behind.” And 
all they who die while making pilgrimages to chetiyas shall, 
with the dissolution of the body after death, be born in the 
happy- world of heaven.’® 

References to pre - Buddhistic chetiyas are 
common in the Scriptures, and there is no doubt 
that cAeitya-worship is merely a continuation of a 
general llindu custom. It is referred to several 
times in the Vinaya as being an established 
practice.® See art. ChaityA. 

7 . Martyrs. — The martyrs of a religion usually 
arise from persecution, but it is unnecessary to 
discuss here the question of Buddhist persecutions, 
as none is recorded in the Scripturesj and the later 
accounts of BrShman and Jain hostility have not 
given rise to a martyrology. Among the early 
saints extra-canonical records mention the murder 
of Moggallana as due to the enmity of the Jains, 
who hired robbers to kill him, because he was able 
to go to heaven and find out how the disciples of 
Buddha went to heaven and those of the naked 
ascetics to hell.'' 

The real martj-rology of Buddhism is the Jataka 
commentary, which records the suflferings and 
repeated death of the bodhisattva and hisjdisciples, 
especially in exhibiting the virtues of patience 
and self-sacrifice. In Jataka 313 the bodhisattva 
as an ascetic preaches the Doctrine to the royal 
harim, and is tortured and cut to pieces by the 
king. In several the persecution is due to the 
jealousy of Devadatta, a motive which is already 
found in the Scriptures. The bodhisattva suffers 
for the sake of the Dharma, but, except in the 
case of the legends of Jains, it cannot be said that 
the persecution is due specially to anti-Buddhistic 
hostility ; nor is there ai^ definite historical 
evidence for the supposed BrShmanical persecu- 
tions, which were once supposed to have exter- 
minated Buddhism in India.® 

The Mahayana teaching degenerates into the 
most grotesque and gruesome tales of suffering 
(often self-inflicted) for the sake of the Dharma. 
They are imaginative developments, due to the 
idea of acquiring merit in repeated births for the 

1 Dlgha, U. 142 ; Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 156. 

2 See art. Yuan Chwano. 

s A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms,t,r. J. Legge, Oxford, 1836, 
pp. 44-46. 

4 Dlgha, li. 140 ; Dialogues, ii. 153. 

B Dlgha, ii. 141 ; Dialogues, ii. 153. 

6 Eissaggiya, xxx. 2 ; Pachittiya, IxxxU. 2. 

1 Jataka, v. 125ff., tr. p. 62ff. ; Dhammapada Comm, iii 
65; E. S. Hardy, A Manual of Budhism-, London, 1890, 
p. 349 ff. 

8 See H. H. Wilson, 'On Bnddba and Buddhism,’ JRAS xvi. 
[1866] 229 E. ; E. S. Hardy, The Legends and Theories of the 
Buddhists, London, 1886, p. 205 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, ‘ Persecu 
tion of the Buddhists in India,’ JPTS [1896] 87 ff. ; V. A. Smith. 
The Early History of IndiaS, Oxford, 1914, p. 202. 
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Bake of 'becoming a hodhisattva, rather than coni' 
positions having any relation to history or legend. 


tiTERATORE.— Beferenees to the sources ore given throughout. 
See also C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Introductions to Psalms Of 
the Early Buddhists, 2 vols., London, 1909-18; E. MUUer, 
Introduction to ParamatOiadipani, pL v.. Commentary on the 
Therigdthd, do. 1893 ; Mabel Bode, ‘ Women Lenders of the 
Buddhist Keformation,’ 1893, p. fil7 ff. ; K. F. KSppeDi 
Die Eelinion des Buddha, i., Berlin, 1867. 

Edward J. Thomas. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Chinese).— The 
word sing, which has been adopted in Chinese 
Christian literature as the translation of ‘holy,’ 
hardly suggests that relation to the divine which 
is connoted liy the English word. It lays stress 
rather on the idea of perfect realization of human 
nature, and at least as much on the intellectual as 
on the moral side, whence it is also often translated 
‘sage.’ Of those of the Confucian school who are 
reckoned as entitled to be called sdng J6n, ‘ holy 
men,’ ‘sages,’ Coniuoius (g.v.") is the latest and 
most famous. The doctrine whieli he transmitted 
and taught is the ‘ holy teaching.’ 

The other teachings in China — Taoism and 
Buddhism — have also those in whom their ideal of 
human nature or conduct received embodiment. 


E.g., the Shin Sien Thung KAm gives ‘a series of bio- 
graphical sketches lor the most part lepcndarj’ and fabulous, 
of upwards of 800 saints, sages and divinities selected chiefly 
from the ranks of Taoism but some Buddhist characters are 
also admitted into the number,' t 


The Christian Church in China, as elsewhere, 
is proving itself to be the nursery of that type of 
character which is entitled in the Christian sense 
to be called ‘holy.’^ 

It has been said that in the biographical records 
of the Chinese we find ‘extraordinarily few in- 
stances of religions fanaticism, bigotry, and perse- 
cution ; still fewer, if any, examples of men and 
women who have suffered for tlieir faith, when 
mere verbal recantation would have saved them 
from a dreaded fate.’® The supremacy of right 
even over life itself is, however, recognized : ‘ I 
desire life and I desire right j if I cannot keep both 
together, I will give up life and choose right’;® 
and in China there have never been lacking those 
who have been willing to lay down their lives for 
an idea to the truth and worth of which tliey thus 
witnessed ; nor, as during the Boxer troubles, have 
there been lacking martyrs in the full Christian 
sense of that terra. P. J. MaclagaN. 


SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Christian).—!. 
Dogmatic teaching, — The Roman Church, to- 
gether with the Oriental Churches, and notably 
the Orthodox Eastern Church in all its branches, 
considers the doctrine of the veneration of saints 
to be an integral part of Catholic tradition. Both 
by Greeks and by Latins this teaching is held to 
follow from the conception of the Church’s unity- 
In the Longer Orthodox Catechism of Pliilaret,* 
c.g., we have the following questions and answers : 

‘ 262. Q. Is there likewise unity between the Church on earth 
and the Church in heaven f 

A Doubtless there is, both by their common relation to one 
Head, our Lord Jesus Christ, and by mutual communion with 
one another. 

263. Q. IVhat means of communion has the Church on earth 
with the Church in heaven ? 

.A. The prayer of faith and love. The faithful who belong to 
me Church militant upon earth, in offering their prayers to 
God, call at the same time to thefr aid the ealnts who belong to 
the Church in heaven ; and these, standing on the highest steps 
of approach to God, by their prayers and intercessions purify, 
strengthen, and offer before God the prayers of the faithful 
living upon earth, and by the will of God work graciously and 
heneflcently upon them, either by Invisible virtue, or by distinct 
apparitions, and in divers other ways.’ 


i 4’ "i'yhe, Eoies on Chinese Literature, London, 1867, p. 178. 
® E.g., Mss. HwswtA TayVot, RnstoT Hsi, Ltmton, "iWA', O. 
Ga'^bell Brown, A Chinese St. Francis, do. 1912. 

“ H. A Giles, Confucianism and its Rivals, London, 1916, 

p. 1. 

* Mencius, vi. il. 10. 1. t Sec ERE vi. 4S2I>, 


The Catechism then goes on to declare that the 
rule of the Church upon earth to invoke in prayer 
the saints of the Cliurch in heaven is grounded 
upon ‘ a holy tradition, the principle of which is to 
be seen also in holy Scripture,’ and it appeals to 
1 Ch 29’®, where David cried out in prayer, ‘ O 
Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, ana of Israel, 
our fathers,’ ‘exactly,’ we are told, ‘as now the 
Orthodox Church calls upon Christ our true God, 
b.y the prayers of His most pure Mother and all 
His saints.’ Scripture is further appealed to as 
supplying warrant for the mediatory prayer of the 
saints in heaven (Rev 8®*-), for the fact of beneficent 
apparitions of saints from heaven (Mt and 
for the belief that the saints after their departure 
work miracles through certain earthly means (2 K 
13®’ and Ac 19’®). Jloreover, all these points of 
ecclesiastical tradition are illustrated and enforced 
by testimonies cited from the great Greek Fathers. 

Not less clearly defined is the belief of the Homan 
Church formulated in a decree of the Council of 
Trent and summarized in these words of the Creed 
of Pope Pius IV. : 

• In like manner I hold that the saints reigning with God are 
to be venerated and invoked, and that they offer prayers to God 
for us, and that their relics are to be venerated.’ 

Although no anathemas are attached to the canon 
drafted by the Council itself, the Fathers declared 
that those who deny the lawfulness of invoking 
the saints ‘ hold an impious opinion ’ {impie sentire ] ; 
on the other hand, the affirmative portion of the 
canon is couched in studiously moderate language : 

‘The saints reigning with Christ offer their prayers to God on 
behalf of men, moreover it is good and useful to invoke them ns 
suppliants and to have recourse to their prayers, support, and 
help, in order to obtain beneflts from God through His Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our only Redeemer and Saviour.’i 

The Council also goes on to say : 

‘The holy bodies of holy martyrs, and of others now living 
with Christ — which bodies were the living members of Christ 
and the temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co S't), and which ore by 
Him to be raised unto eternal life, and to bo glorified— ore to 
be venerated by the faithful, through which bodies many 
beneflts are bestowed by God on men.’S 
Finally, we have this very careful statement of the 
Catholic teaching ivith reference to the use of 
images : 

‘Moreover, that the Images of Christ, of the Virgin Mother of 
God, and of the other saints, are to be had and retained par- 
ticulorly In churches, and that due honour and veneration ore 
to be given them ; not that any divinity or virtue is believed to 
be in them, on account of which they are to be worshipped ; or 
that anything is to be asked of them ; or thot trust is to be 
reposed in imoges, ns was of old done by the Gentiles, who 
placed tlieir hope in idols ; but because the honour which is 
shown them is referred to the prototypes which those images 
represent ; in such wise that by the images which we kiss, and 
before which we uncover the head, and prostrate ourselves, we 
adore Christ, and we venerate the saints, whose similitudes 
they bear; as, by the decrees of Councils, and especially of the 
second Synod of Xiciea, has been defined against the opponents 
of images.' 3 

Similar _ limitations are emphasized in the 
authoritative Jtoman Catechism, issued in accord- 
ance with the Tridentine decrees. It is there 
pointed out in detail that there is a wide diflerence 
between the prayers addressed to God and those 
addressed to the saints : 

‘We ask God to grant blessings, we ask the saints to be our 
advocates. To God we 8a.v: "Have mercy on us’’; to the 
saints we commonly say: “Pray for us”; and if at times we 
ask the saints also to hove mercy on us, it is in a different sense. 
We beg of them, as they are pitiful, to take compassion on us 
and to interpose in our behalf.’ * 

In the 22nd of the Thirty-nine Articles the 
Church of England, following the example set ia 
tile Augsburg Confession and other dogmatic pro- 
nouncements of the Reformers, condemns 
‘the Romish doctrine concerning Purgatorj’, Pardons, Wor- 
shipping and Adoration, ns well of Images ns of Reiiques, and 
also invocation of Saints’ as ‘ a fond thing vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty ol Scripture, but rather repugnant 
to the Word of God.’ 


1 Sess. XXV. - 76. s fi. 

e Roman Catechism, Eng. tr., Dublin, 1829, p. 466 f. 
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It has been maintained by many, and notably in 
'■ecent years by Bishop John Wordsworth of 
Salisbury, that the ‘ Romish doctrine’ here rejected 
was the official teaching of the Church of Rome as 
formulated by the scholastic theologians and the 
Council of Trent. The admission, indeed, is made 
that the decree of the Council quoted above was 
passed only in Dec. 1663, some months after the 
Article in question had been accepted by both 
Houses of Convocation ; but, on the other hand, as 
Wordsworth ^ contended, there are references both 
to purgatory and to the veneration of saints in the 
decree of the 22nd Session, passed on 17th Sept. 
1562. In reply to this, Darwell Stone * and others 
have urged with reason that in the earlier Triden- 
tine canon there is no proper reference to the 
invocation of saints or to relics, images, and 
pardons. Hence they consider themselves still 
free to hold that by the ‘ Romish doctrine ’ referred 
to was meant, not the official teaching of Roman 
authority, but the extravagances of an extreme 
section. Further, some evidence has been quoted 
to show that the phrase ‘ invocation of saints ’ was 
used to denote addresses to the saints similar in 
wording to the adoration which we render to God, 
and ‘formal and absolute prayers tendered to 
saints, as distinguished from requests for the 
prayers_ of the saints.’ According to this view, 
the Articles, both in connexion with the veneration 
of saints and in dealing with sundry other contro- 
verted points, were deliberately framed with a 
purpose of comprehension rather than exclusion. 
Consequently the Church of England, it is main- 
tained, only condemned the extreme practices and 
ways of thought in which the saints, being called 
Mon to grant favours which are in the power of 
God alone, had been given a prominence in devotion 
which was derogatory to the divine honour. Thus 
the question was left open whether the clergy 
might express approval of the practice of invoking 
the saints in thelimited sense or seeking from them 
the help of their prayers.* Undoubtedly many 
Anglican theologians of the 17th cent, seemed to 
adopt this view, and the extreme iconoclasm of 
men like Hooper and Latimer soon gave place to 
the academic speculations of the Caroline divines. 
Bishop W. Forbes of Edinburgh, whose Considera- 
Hones modestce . . . de . . . invocatione sanctorum 
was published posthumously in 1658, approximated 
closely to the Roman and Orthodox position. In 
one chapter* he defends the proposition that the 
simple invoking of or appealing to the angels and 
saints to pray to God with us and for us is not to 
be reprobated as either useless or unlawful. Still 
even the most advanced of the High Church party 
in England were hardly prepared to go as far as 
this. In 1716 proposals were made by the non- 
juring bishops, who called themselves ‘ the Catholic 
Remnant of the British Churches,’ for a concordat 
with the Orthodox Eastern Churches. Among 
matters recognized as ‘ the five Points of present 
Disagreement’ we find the two following heads : 

‘Though they [the Remnant) call the Mother of our Lord 
Blessed, and magnify the Grace of God which so highly exalted 
her, they were afraid of giving the glory of God to a creature, 
or to run to any extreme by unduly blessing or magnifying her. 

As to angels and saints, they were jealous of detracting in the 
least from the Mediation of Jesus Christ, and therefore could 
not use a direct Invocation to any of them, the Blessed Virgin 
herself not excepted.’ 

The four Oriental patriarchs, in reply, appeal to 
the distinction which had been recognized even in 
the West from the time of St. Augustine onwards, 
and which both the Roman and the Orthodox 
Church still emphasize. 

1 The Invocation of Saints and the Twenty-second Article, 
London, 1008, and in The Guardian, 26th May, 2nd June, 21st 
July, 1909. 

2 The Invocation of Saints^, p. 89 ff. 

3 Stone, p. 49. * Ft. il. ch. 8. 


‘The Oreehs,’ say the patrlarohs, 'know how to make a dis- 
tinction in worship, and they give that of Latria to God only, 
and that of Dulia to the holy Apostles, martyrs and righteous 
and godly rathers, honouring them ns faithful servants and 
true friends of God. They worship our Lady, the Virgin 
Mother of God with Hyperduiia, not ns God, hut as the CeoToxot 
and Mother of God ; not with Latria — God forbid, that would 
be blasphemy ; God alone they worship with Latria— but they 
make her their intercessor with Him for post-baptismal sin, and 
hope through her to receive remission from Him.’ 

The patriarchs then go on to make it clear that, 
upon this head and in the matter of the invocation 
or saints, their position is unalterable. Indeed 
the tone of their reply to the English bishops is 
not conciliatory : 

* Set yourselves free from the heavy bondage and the cajjtiv- 
Ity of prejudice, and submit yourselves to those true doctrines 
which have been received from the beginning and the traditions 
of the holy fathers and are not opposed to the Holy Scriptures.’ i 

Of late years among a certain school of Russian 
theologians tliere has been a tendency, probably 
fostered by Anglican influences, to discover a dis- 
tinction between the Orthodox and the Roman 
point of view as to the relations of the Church 
militant and the Church triumphant. ‘The 
Easterns,’ W. J. Birkbeck® insists, ‘when they 
think of the Church, think more of it as a whole 
than is the custom in the West.’ They are 
familiar Avith the conception of St. John Chry- 
sostom,* Avho speaks of the body of Christ as ‘ the 
faithful from ail parts of the world, Avho are, have 
been, and shall be.’ Mutual intercessions are, it 
is said, at once the expression and condition of 
that faith and love which constitute the organism 
of the Church. Birkbeck writes ; 

‘One of the most solemn thoughts that I have met within 
conversing with Russians is, that not only is each one of us 
assisted by the prayers of the Blessed Virgin and of all saints, 
but that the saints themselves, and even the glorious and ever- 
blessed Mother of God, were assisted by the prayers, foreknown 
to God, of every member of the Church that has lived, or ever 
will live upon earth.’* 

But this seems after all to difi’er very little from 
the conception of the communion of saints which 
will be found presented at large in the Roman 
Catechism aaA. elaborated in such a work as that 
of J. P. Kirsch, Die Lehre von der Gemeinschaft 
der Heiligen im christlichen Altertum, On the 
other hand, a greater familiarity -with the teach- 
ing and practice of the Eastern Churches seems to 
have done something towards modifying the in- 
transigeance of official Anglicanism in this matter 
of saint-worship. During the Church Congress 
held at Southampton in 1913 the bishop of London 
(A. F. Winnington Ingram), who not so long 
before had visited Rusma, preached a sermon on 
the invocation of saints. After weighing the 
arguments for and against and rejecting any direct 
form of invocation, such as ‘ Saint Andrew, pray 
for us,’ etc., he approved the practice of ‘ conmreca- 
tion,’ Avhich has been definea as praying to God to 
receive benefit by means of the prayers of the 
saints. 

‘We recognize,’ he said, ‘the fellowship of the sainta in our 
praise. . . . Why should we not have in the new supplement to 
the Prayer-Book some form of comprecation which shall recog- 
nize more fully their fellowship in prayer?’ 

2 . History. — It is admitted without dispute that 
the veneration of saints had its starting-point in 
the veneration of the martyrs who suffered death 
for the Christian faith. The Avord ‘martyr,’ of 
course, means Avitness, but already in the NT we 
have indications of a tendency to use this term as 
a label, even if not yet exactly to limit it to those 
Avho sealed their testimony Avith their blood. ‘ Ye 
shall be my Avitnesses,’ we read in Ac 1® (cf. 

1 See A. H. Hore, Eighteen Centuries of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, London, 1899, pp. 697-605, who summarizes the docu- 
ments published by G. Williams in his Orthodox Church of the 
East in the 18th Century. 

* A. Riley, Birkbeck and the Russian Church, p. 287. 

3 In Epist. ad Ephes. horn. x. 1 (PG Ixii. 76). 

* Riley, Birkbeck and the Russian Church, pp. 237, 346. 
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Lk 21“, Jn 15“^, Mt 10'®) and in Rev 17® ‘I saw 
the woman drunken with the blood, of the saintSj 
and with the blood of the martyrs (RVm witnesses) 
of Jesus.’ The same document, for which, in the 
opinion of the present writer, no later date can be 
assigned than A.D. 96, describes ‘ underneath the 
altar the souls of them that had been slain for the 
word of God, and for the testimony (/taprvplay) 
which they held. . . . And there was given them 
to each one a white robe,’ etc. (Rev 6®- "). Simi- 
larly ‘I saw thrones . . . and the souls of them 
that had been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus’ 
(Rev 20^). We do not wish to pronounce too 
positively, but this looks very like a beginning of 
cultus, and the evidence becomes unmistakable in 
the account of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp in 
the middle of the 2nd century. The pagans and 
Jews of Smyi’na wished the saint’s body to be 
reduced to ashes, ‘lest they [the Christians] should 
abandon the crucified one and begin to worship 
this man.’ The Christians of Smyrna indignantly 
repudiate the insinuation that they covud ever 
renounce ‘ the Christ who suffered for the salvation 
of the whole world,’ and they continue ; 

‘For Him, being the Son of God, we adore, but the martyrs, 
as disciples and imitators of the Lord, we ohariah os they 
deserve for their matchless affection towards their King and 
teacher. . . . And so we afterwords took up his bones, which 
are more valuable than precious stones and finer than refined 
gold, and laid them in a suitable place, where the Lord will 
permit us to gather ourselves together, os we ore able, in glad- 
ness and Joy and to celebrate the birthday of his martyrdom 
(tt/v tou fjLaprvpiov avTov ijpipav yfpeBXtoy) for the commemora- 
tion of those who have already fought in the contest and for the 
training and preparation of those that shall do so hereafter.’ J 

These passages are important as bearing tvitness 
not only to the dignity of martyrdom and to the 
sense of joy and triumph associated with it, but 
also to the idea of a sacrifice over the martyr’s 
remains, and of an annual commemoration in his 
honour to be maintained in future years. This 
‘birthday,’ the yeydff\tos {ii/iipa) or natale, was 
afterwards to become a very conspicuous feature 
in the calendars and martyrologies. No doubt 
paganism among both Greeks and Romans had 
long before been familiar with the yearly com- 
memoration of the illustrious dead ; but, while in 
the case of the emperors and other famous men it 
was literally their birthday that was kept in 
remembrance, the Christian martyr was honoured 
on the anniversary of bis death. The dignity of 
the martyrs was emphasized in many other ways. 
Tertullian, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Cyprian proclaim it in glowing language.* Already 
in the Pastor of Hermas® the martyrs are repre- 
sented as wearing crowns ; Hippolytus,® Dionysius 
of Alexandria,® and Tertullian ® describe them as 
fellow-judges with Christ, seated beside Him on 
thrones. The most laudatory epithets— e.y. piasd- 
pios, _ <refiv6s, Beios, benedictiis, oeatus, etc. — are 
applied to them. On -the other hand, we find an 
intense desire for martyrdom, regarded as a privi- 
lege and a trust, manifested by such confessors of 
the faith as the apostolic Ignatius of Antioch, the 
nonagenarian Pothinus of Lyons, the boy Origen, 
the scholarly bishop Cyprian, the mothers of 
young children like Perpetua and Pelicitas, the 
tender maiden Blandina, with many others of 
whom authentic records are preserved. Frequently 
the idea is made prominent that it is Christ Him- 
self who is present and who suffers in the person 
of the martyr.’ _ As a natural consequence, the 
greatest veneration was shown to the martyrs by 

’ Letter of the Smymeeans, xvii. f. 

-See, e.g., the extracts given at length in J. P. Kirsoh, 
Gemnnsehafl der Seiligen, Eng. tr., pt. u. cb. 3, p. 73 ff. 

® SiirnL viii. 8, 6. 

^ in Han. ii. 37, ed. G. N. Bonwetaoh and H- Achelis, 1. 112. 

® Ap. Ensebius, BE vi. xlii. 

, camis, 43, and de Anima, 55. 

‘ Uelehaye, Les Origin's du culte des martyrs, p. 11 ff. 


the faithful during the period of their incarcera 
tion, and, as the letters of St. Cyprian in particu- 
lar allow us to see, their standing in the Church 
was altogether exceptional— so much so that their 
mediation was accepted as decisive when it was 
exercised in favour of those who sought reconcilia- 
tion after falling away from the faith. No doubt 
there were abuses. The Novatianist heresy ' was 
an indirect result of a too rigoristic view of the 
discipline which ought to be followed in such 
cases. On the other hand, it became a common- 
place among the writers of the 3rd cent, to hold 
that the giving of one’s life for Christ, the baptism 
of blood, was the equivalent of sacramental baptism 
in its eflect of completely remitting sin and render- 
ing the sufferer worthy of immediate admission to 
the jo5’s of paradise. The passages in Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and other writers of that age which bear 
witness to this belief are very numerous.® In the 
contemporary Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (A.D. 
180) Nartzalus cries out, when sentence is mo- 
nounced, ‘Hodie martyres in caelis sumus. Deo 
gratias.’ Further, the martyr’s lot while he re- 
mained alive was in every way a privileged one., 
A reflected lustre shone upon his family and even 
upon the town in which he resided,® and he him- 
self, while awaiting in prison the hour of the 
supreme sacrifice, was an object of solicitude and 
veneration to all his fellow-Christians. The long 
passage which stands at the beginning of the 5th 
book of the Apostolical Constitutions probably 
reflects a much older tradition, and it is in any 
case very striking : 

•H any Christian, on account of the name of Christ, and love 
and faith towards God, he condemned by the ungodly to the 
games, to the beasts, or to the mines, do ye not overlook him j 
but send to him from your labour and your very sweat for hie 
sustenance, and for a bribe to the soldiers, that he may be 
eased and taken care of . . . tor be that is condemned lor the 
name of the Lord God is an holy martyr, a brother of the Lord, 
the eon of the Most High, a receptacle of the Holy Spirit . . . 
by being vouchsafed the incorruptible crown, and the testimony 
of Christ's sufferings and the fellowship of His blood, to be 
made conformable to the death of Ohnst for the adoption of 
children." 

Luciau in his de Morte Peregrini satirizes the 
attentions lavished upon those who suffered for 
the Christian faith. Moreover, the confessors 
who, after bearing testimony in bonds, escaped 
the final ordeal were regarded as the tlite of the 
faithful, and their steadfastness in the hour of 
trial became a sort of title to the episcopal office.^ 
In the primitive Church Order, which Schermann 
has conveniently labelled ET [ecclesiastica traditio), 
and which he would trace back to the inspiration 
of St. Clement of Rome, the martyr {i.e. one who 
has suffered torment for the name of Christ) is 
described as already possessing the dignity of the 
priesthood without ordination. Hands are to be 
laid upon him only when he is to be promoted to the 
episcopate.® Despite the attitude of veneration to 
which these facts bear witness, we have no satis- 
factory evidence of any general practice of cultus 
before the middle of the 3rd century. The origins of 
this cultus are no doubt to be found in the funeral 
rites which the Christians, in accordance with the 
customs of the pagan society in which they lived, 
paid to their honoured dead. Even in the case of 
those who had suffered capital punishment, Roman 
practice usually conceded to the relatives of the 
deceased the free disposal of their remains. For 
the most part, therefore, the martyrs, like their 
fellow-believers, were buried with such observ- 
ances as everyday usage prescribed, so far at any 
rate as these rites involved no direct recognition 

r See art. Novatianists, 

2 See H. Achelis, Das Christentum in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten, Leipzig, 1912, il. 340, 439. 

® See Delebaye, pp. 12-SS. 

* See Eus. BE ni. xx. 6, VI. viii. 7, etc. 

® See T. Schennann, Sin Weiherituale, Monich, 1913, p. 31, 
and Die allgemeine Ktrehenordnung, Paderborn, 1914-16, p. 61 
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of polytheism or pagan superstition. For tho 
jacrifices to the gods was substituted the Euchar- 
istic oblation ; the banquets offered to the dead at 
the tomb were replaced by tho Christian love- 
feast,* and the same intervals between the celebra- 
tions were observed — 3rd day, 9th day, 30th day 
(which in later centuries became the ‘month’s 
mind’), and anniversary. It was no doubt from 
these elements that the ctiltus of the Christian 
martyr took its point of departure. All are agreed 
that, where the existence of a sepulchral chamber 
or mausoleum rendered it possible, the Eucharist 
was celebrated at the grave side, and at this not 
merely the family hut the whole Christian com- 
munity seems to have assisted. There has, how- 
ever, been some difference of opinion regarding 
the manner in which these rites were carried out. 
F. Wieland,® in opposition to the traditional view, 
holds that ‘ the breaking of bread ’ was not origin- 
ally conceived of as a sacrifice in any proper sense, 
and that even in tho case of martyrs the tomb 
itself, in the pre-Constantinian period, was not 
treated as an altar. But the question is mainly 
one of the date of the development of this sacrifi- 
cial conception. It certainly did establish itself 
before long, as J. Wilpert ® and others have shown. 
During the ages of persecution the faithful, 
anxious to live as inconspicuously as possible 
among their fellow-citizens, very probably empha- 
sized unduly tho feature of the funeral banquet, 
which was common to all, pagans and Christians 
alike. In the case of the pagans these banquets 
(cencB) were meals offered to tho manes of the 
departed ; for the Christian community they were 
love-feasts which, on the one hand, provided 
charitably for the needs of the poor, and, on the 
other, veiled the true nature of the Eucharistic 
oblation, celebrated as a memorial of the Last 
Supper. In time the love-feasts led to abuses and 
were to a large extent suppressed, but tho celebra- 
tion of the liturgy still brought these little 
assemblies of the faithful together beside the 
graves of the honoured dead. It was inevitable 
that this solemn rite, though offered in the same 
forms at the tomb of the martyr and at that of the 
ordinary Christian, should in the former case soon 
assume a different colour in the eyes of the wor- 
shippers. Though the liturgy from the earliest 
times, as still in the East to-day, olfered the sacri- 
fice to God for {itrip) tho holy apostles and tho 
martyrs, as well as for all tho faithful who have 
fallen^ asleep, the note of triumph soon came to 
prevail, whenever the Church paid honour to her 
champions, 

Tho Oratio Constantini tells us how ' the martyr's death is 
followed by hymns and psalms and sonps of praise to the nil- 
seeing God, and a saorifleo is offered in memory of such men, a 
blameless, innocuous sacrifice.’^ 

Cyril of Jerusalem in the middle of the 4th 
cent, draws a clear distinction between the com- 
memoration in the liturgy of ‘ patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, tliat by their prayers and 
mediation God may receive our petitions,’ and, on 
the other hand, the appeal made in behalf of ‘ the 
holy fathers and bishops and all those who have 
fallen asleep,’ whose souls, says Cyril, we are 
assured will be benefited by the offering of this 
most holy sacrifice.' Half a century later we find 
both Chrysostom' and Augustine explaining the 
commemoration of the martyrs in the liturgy in 
much the same sense. Their names are recited, 
says the latter, but they are not prayed for ; ’ and 
in another place he urges that, when the sacrifice of 

1 Sec art. Agape. 

3 Mensa und Confeesio, Munich, 1900, Altar tend AUargrahe, 
Leipzig, 1012. 

3 Frdetio Panis, Freiburg 1. B., 1896. 

•• Of. Delehaye, p. 60. b Cat. Myst. xiiii. 0. 

e In Acta Apost. xxi. 4 {PO lx. 170). 

7 Seimo clix. 1 {PL xxxviil. 808). 


the altar and alms are offered for all Christiana 
departed, ‘ it is a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the 
perfect and a propitiation for those whose virtue 
is incomplete.’ * At this date, the close of the 4th 
cent,, we find all the great orators of the Church 
both in the East and in the West preaching pane- 
gyrics of the holy mart3TS before vast audiences 
assembled to pay respect to these champions of the 
faith on their festivals, and at such reunions tlie 
celebration of tho liturgy formed tlie central 
feature. It is true that, as St. Augustine and 
others expressly pointed out, the sacrifice was 
offered to God, and in no sense to the saint himself, 
hut it was none the less a supreme recognition of 
the martyr’s dignity and formed the germ from 
which tho whole calendar of saints’ days ultimately 
developed. 

It is at this period also that we find the practice 
of the invocation of saints firmly established in 
every part of tho Church, Prayers and appeals to 
the dead, as many inscriptions on pagan tomb- 
stones prove, were by no means unfamiliar to the 
heathen of Greece and Home. But, as P. Dorfler* 
has recently pointed out, wo find running through 
all these appeals a certain element of fear. The 
manes of the dead were asked to spare. They 
were conceived of as resenting neglect and as 
rewarding dutiful service. ‘ 0 manes parcite, ni 
parcetis, credito mi, nemo referet solemnia vobis’ 
may be taken as a more or less typical example 
of the tone commonly prevalent. In Christian 
sepulchral inscriptions of the early centuries we 
also often find an appeal to the dead — even to those 
who were not martyrs — but the spirit is notably 
different. 'Wlint the survivors ask of their dead 
is remembrance and sometimes prayer — e.g., 

‘ Marine im et mentem . . . nos . . . habeto ’ or 
‘Pete pro parentes tuos.’* Naturallv enough, 
such an attitude towards the dead must nave paved 
the way for the more formal invocation of those 
who had laid down their lives for Christ. Once 
it was generally admitted, as even pagans like 
/Eschylus * and I’lato ' seemed ready to admit, that 
those who had passed into tho next world might 
have knowledge of human needs and desires, it was 
inevitable that Christians who already made a 
practice of commending themselves to tne prayers 
of the martyrs in prison should renew their appeal 
when the martyrs’ triumph was completed by 
death. Hence, as early as the time of Hippolytus 
and Origen we find unmistakable traces of a belief 
in the power of the holy dead to intercede for those 
on earth.® The rude inscriptions and graffiti in 
the Catacombs, which, however, it is unfortun- 
ately very hard to date, may be appealed to as 
supplying similar evidence from the 3rd cent, qn- 
Avards — e.g., ‘Domina Bassilla commandamus tibi 
Crescentinus et Micina filia nostra Crescen . . . 
que vixit men, x et dies . . .’ (the title ‘Domina ’ 
given to the martyr is an indication of early date) ; 

‘ Sancte Lauren ti suscepta haheto anim[am eius] ’ ; 
‘Salba me Domne Crescentione meam luce.’^ As 
appears in many of these ungrammatical memorials, 
it is the martyr’s protection that is asked, and 
often for quite young children. Hence it seems 
probable that the prevalent atmosphere of pagan- 
ism exercised some vague influence upon Christian 
feeling, especially in the case of the ruder populace. 
The strongly marked desire to be buried near the ' 
martyrs is no doubt to be attributed to a similar 
hope of protection. It Avas a matter not so much 
of logic as of a deep and primitive instinct — the 

1 Enchiridion, n. 110 ; PL xl. 283. 

3 Die Anfdnge der Meiligenverehrung, Munich, 1913. 

3 See many examples in 0. Maruoclii, Christian Epigraphy 
Eng. tr., Cambridge, 1912, pp. 161-166. 

* Choeph. 129-141, 470-478. 0 Sympos. 23. 

® See examples in Delehaye, p. 1311. 

1 Morucohi, nos. 126, 124, 473, etc. 
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same which in pagan times had led to the de- 
velopment of hcro-worsliip.^ Even for Christian? 
tlie passage to another world was fearsome. It was 
felt that help might be looked for from those who 
had made the jonniey in triumph and whose ac- 
ceptance with God was assured. Burial in pro.\- 
imity to the martyrs was itself a form of com- 
mendation, a tacit request for their intercession. 

lie this as it may, the direct invocation of the 
holy dead had become by the latter half of the 4th 
cent, a received practice among Christians in both 
Easl and West. St. Basil (t 379). St. Gregory of 
Sszianzus (t390), St. Ambrose (t397), not to 
speak of St. Chiyso-Stom, St. Jerome, and St. 
Augustine, all furnish evidence which shows that 
in their time the practice of praying to the 
martyrs was already firmly established. St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, e.p., not only tolls the stoiy 
of a girl who in the hour of danger called upon the 
Blessed Virgin for aid, but himself in his sermon 
on St. Cyprian unequivocally invokes the martyr.* 
St. Ambrose writes : 

'Slartyresobsccnindi . . . possuntpropeccatisrogarenostris, 
qul proprlo sanguine, etiam si qua habucrunt peocata. laverunt 
. . . non erubescamUB eos Intcrcesaorcs nostrae inflrniitatis 
adhibere,' etc,3 

In St. John Chrysostom evidenoe of what may 
be called active devotion to the martyrs meets us 
at every tum.‘ But perhaps no better illustration 
can be found of tlie attitude of the devout laity 
than an incident from the newly recovered Life of 
St. Melania the Younger. Living in Home in the 
year 403, she, owing to her self-imposed vigils on 
the eve of the feast of St. Lawrence, gave birth 

S rematurely to a child and her life was in imminent 
anger. Thereupon her husband, rushing off to 
the shrine of St. Lawrence (‘ festinus uerrexit ad 
S. martyrem'), prostrated himself oefore the 
tomb beneath the altar and 'with tears and lamen- 
tations begged God to spare the mother (ip6a trpdf 
Kiipiof Tepl Tqj fwijt ai>rqj)._ Both the Greek and 
Latin redactions of the Life clearly show that, 
though the martyr’s intercession was invoked, it 
was to God, the master of life and death, that the 
ultimate appeal was directed. Similarly Melania, 
inst before her death at Jerusalem in 438, asked to 
ho carried to the shrine of the martyrs. Tlien she 
called upon them ns 'athletes of the Lord’ and 
asked them to have pity upon lier, their unworthy 
servant, who had always venerated their relics, 
adding : 

' O J O, who have always free speech with God that loves man- 
kind, bo my intercessors (irpto-gnJo-oTe) with Him that He may 
receive my soul in peace.' ® 

It is just this wappijvla, attributed to the martyrs, 
that is put forward again and again in patristic 
tvriters as the motive for having recourse to their 
help.* 

Undoubtedlv one of the causes which contributed 
most powerfully to the rapid extension of the 
veneration of martyrs was the multiplication of 
shrines and saints’ days, due to the Oriental practice 
of translating and dividing relics. It was beside 
the tomb of the martyr and upon his dies natalis, 
or anniversary', that his aid was primarily invoked. 
In the West the old Eoman idea of the sacrodness 
and inviolability of the tomb persisted for many 
hundred years. Even Gregory the Great, upon 
whom Hamack lays the blame of ' systematizing 
that resort to saints and relies which had already 
existed for a long time,’ still firmly refused at the 
end of the 6th cent, to allow the resting-places of 
the great Christian heroes of Rome to be in any 
way disturbed. In a famous letter addressed to 
iQ*- _^*^Orat. xxlv. 11 (Pff isxv. list). 

Enp. tr.,p.216JI, 

«.81. ''■■■■’ **°'°*' IPOS, pp. 6, 

* Sw, lor a jumroary ol some of this evidence. Stones, pn. 
and hirsch, pt. ill. ch. 4. Enc. tr., p. S12 Ct 


the empress Constantina, he point-blauk refused 
her request to allow the head of St. Paul or some 
other portion of his body to be transported to Con- 
stantinople.^ It was not, he deehared, the Eoman 
custom to allow any but representative relics, the 
brandea or sanctuaria, i.e. cloths which had been 
lowered into the tombs, to be given to applicants, 
however illustrious. Nearly a century earlier, in 
519, the legates of Pope Hormisdas had maintained 
the same attitude in regard to a request of the 
emperor Justinian, The Oriental custom, how- 
ever, was difi’erent, and the Greeks were not con- 
tent with the legal fiction of brandea. Thus, as 
earl}' as 351-354 we have definite record of the 
translation to Daphne, a suburb of Antioch, of the 
body of the martyr St. Babylas, and this was 
followed by many other translations. Still more 
fraught with the possibilities of future abuse were 
the aismetp-berment of the bodies of martyrs and 
the divisio_ >f objects connected with them. This 
aspect of the question of relics (j'.u. ) is only touched 
upon here to explain the multiplication of centres 
of cultus and also the multiplication of feasts, for 
the translation commonly entailed the observance 
of a perpetual anniversary. _ The miraculous 
eflects attributed to these relics, wonders which 
were attested by St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, and all the great Christian teachers of 
that age,* must undoubtedlj' have accounted for 
much in the abnormally rapid development of the 
cultus of the martyrs. 

So far we have taken no account of any saints 
but those who within the knowledge of all men 
had- given their lives for the faith. As early, how- 
ever, as the time of St. Cyprian we find in that 
writer constant references to a class of confessores, 
and, though Lucius has asserted that Cyprian’s 
use of the term is loose and confused, his con- 
sistency has of late been successfully vindicated. 
J. Ernst* shows that in Cyprian’s idea the 
martyrs ^ar excellence are those who have actually 
laid down their lives for Christ, bub that he also 
extends this term to all who have sufiered grievous 
torment for the faith. On the other hand, the 
I confessor is one who has borne testimony to his 
belief at some cost to himself — c.g., by imprison- 
ment or exile. All martyrs are therefore of 
necessity confessors ; but, where the terms are con- 
trasted, the confessor, as opposed to the martyr, 
is one who has not been put to the test of grievous 
bodily torment. Still Cyprian’s language clearly 
suggests that, while the martyr’s dignity is pre 
eminent, the confessor in many cases is worthy to 
stand beside him and must also be highly honoured. 
‘A man has suffered,’ he urges rather rhetorically, 
‘all that he was willing to suflbr.’* This was in 
substance the principle in ■t'irtue of which a second 
category of samts gradually came to be recognized. 
In point of historic^ development, however, the pro- 
cess WM greatly assisted by the practice of accoraing 
a special commemoration in the liturgy to deceased 
bishops and of keeping locally a formal record of 
their anniversaries. Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 349), as 
pointed out above, indicates the classes of those 
no longer living for whom prayer is made in the 
liturgy. The first consists of ‘ patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs’ — and it is worth noting that 
St. Hilary* names just these four groups in the 
same order; the second class is that of the ‘holy 
fathers and bishops who have fallen asleep before.’ 
Now this distinction is in noteworthy accord with 

I See Regesta, iv. SO. ed. Ew-aW, MGR i. [1S91] 264 f. 

* See Delch-iyc, pp. 1S9-157. 

* ln Histoiisches Jahrtrueh, xjotiv. (lOlSJ S2S-S53: nnd cf., 
52“ recently, U. Reitzenstein, Die Bezeiehnung iffirtprer 
iGGB, Rhil.-Hist, Klasse, 1916, p. 41711.). 

* * Qui se tqrmentis et morti sub ocalis Dei obtuiit, possus eal 
qmdquid pati voluit, non enlm ipse tormentis sed tormenta ips' 
defnenint’ (Ep. xii., ed, Hartcl, p. 603). 

s TraeSatus in P/. Jic, ed. Zincrerle. p. 851. 
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the data supplied by the famous Chronograph^ of 
Philocalns' (A.D. 354). In this are presei‘ved two 
separate documents of the Eoman Church, one 
originally drafted in 332, which, under the heading 
‘ Depositio episcoporum,’ furnishes a record of the 
anniversaries of the bishops of Rome ivith their 
names and places of interment, the other, a 
separate list, headed ‘Depositio martyrum,’ giving 
similar information regarding the Roman_ martyrs. 
Be it noted in passing that even in 364 this Roman 
‘ Depositio martyrum ’ had been augmented by two 
African anniversaries (those of St. Cyprian and of 
Perpetua with Felicitas) and also by another entry 
described as ‘ natale Petri de cathedra,’ now known 
as the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair. In these two 
short lists, thus gradually amplified and eventually 
blended into one, we may recognize the first rude 
outlines of the elaborate ealendaria and martyr- 
ologia ivhich came to play so prominent a part in 
the hagioOTaphical developments of the iliddle 
Ages. Other important Churches besides that of 
Rome kept similar lists of the anniversaries of their 
martyrs and of their bishops. In the 4th and oven 
in the 5th cent, it appears that on account of the 
exalted dignity of the martyrs the two sets of 
records were still kept separate, and the traces of 
this distinction, as Delehayc has pointed out,® sur- 
vived to a later period in the prayers of the Leonine 
Sacramentary. But before long the two lists, as 
might be expected, were fused into one document. 
From certain details in the Syriac martyrologium 
of 411 it has been inferred that this had already 
occurred at Antioch before that date. But the 
fusion is more conspicuous in the ancient calendar 
of Carthage, compiled apparently about 625. 
Here the commemorations or African martyrs and 
of a number of bisliops of Carthage who were not 
martyrs stand side by side, together with other 
entries not of local origin. This process of equal- 
izing confessors and martyrs seems to have begun 
soon after the restoration of peace to the Church. 
It was realized that holy ascetics like St. Anthony 
the hermit, or devoted bishems like St. Meletius 
of Antioch, not to speak of Chrysostom and Ath- 
anasius, suffered more in a lifetime of courage- 
ous endurance tha-n if they had actually slied 
their blood for Christ. Further, a sort of middle 
term was found in the patriarchs and prophets 
of the OT, who, as pointed out above, were 
already grouped in the liturgy with the apostles 
and martyrs. The miracles attributed to some 
apostolic preachers like Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(f 274), and the crit of relics, which, e.g,, in the 
case of the hermit Hilarion, though he was no 
martyr, led to the translation of his remains 
almost immediately after his death, brought 
about rapid developments. Hence we may fairly 
consider such a panegyric as that of St. Gregory 
of Nyssa upon Ephraem Syrus, which was spoken 
seemingly upon his anniversary and which ends 
with a direct invocation, to be evidence that the 
cultus of confessors was already established. Still 
the recognition of a definite category of ‘ saints,’ 
in such sort that the word &yios or sanctus was no 
longer a descriptive epithet but the formal style of 
a class of specially venerated champions of the 
faith, cannot be said to have yet taken root. The 
monograph of Delehaye® discusses in detail the 
development of the word sanctus and shows that 
even the epitaphs of Pope Damasus (t384) supply 
no example of the technical significance which 
finally attached to it.^ It is not until the next 

1 See art. Calendar (Christian), § i. 2 p, 

3 In Analecta Bollandiana, xxviii. [1009] 146-200. 

4 Curiously enough, however, in the Amherst Papyrus, 
described by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (Amherst Papyri, 
London, 1900, pt. i. pp. 23-28), which may be dated with 
Hamack between a.d. 260 and 350, the word oytoi occurs three 
times in the sense of the blessed in heaven. 


century that the use of such a phrase as ‘ Sanctus 
Athanasius ’ can be taken by itself as any evidence 
of cultus. 

When wo go on to ask what elements entered 
into that conception of a ‘saint’ which gradually 
grew up in the early Church and has lasted until 
our own day, wo have to distinguish between a 
genuine claim to saintship and one which is to 
some extent only ostensiolc and illusory. The 
genuine claim rests upon local cultus initiated by 
the clergy and people who had personal knowledge 
of the saint’s martyrdom or of his heroic virtue. 
His name and anniversarj' -were entered in the 
local martyrologium. His feast was kept by a 
synaxis, at which a panegyric was delivered and 
tno liturgy was celebrated. Hie Acta were collected 
and preserved, and, when possible, the tomb en- 
elosing his remains was honoured by the erection 
over it of an altar and a church. There are cases 
— c.g., that of St. Polycarp — in which ive have 
evidence of all these things. There are other 
instances in which they can ne inferred with little 
risk of error ; but at a inter date, when the martyr- 
ologies were no longer local and had enlarged their 
scope, it must be admitted that many names were 
added to the roll of saints without adequate investi- 
gation and upon quite insufficient data. Delehaye 
has pointed out numerous examples of these ‘ liter- 
ary canonizations,’ as he has called them.* An old- 
world stoiy familiar to modem readers as that of 
Faust was at one time attached to the name of a 
mythical St, Cyprian of Antioch ; the gruesome 
tale of OEdipus seems responsible for the evolution 
of a St. Albanus and other imarinary personages ; 
while the well-known legend of Buddha rc-appears 
in Christian hagiography under the guise of the 
Acta of Saints Barloam and Joasaph, In very 
few, however, of the more extreme cases can it be 
pretended that there was any real cultus of the 
supposed saint. On the other hand, there pre a 
number of instances in which n perfectly legitimate 
cultus, contemporaneous with the saint’s death, 
has afterwards become surcharged •\\dth all sorts 
of legendary excrescences, often preposterous in 
themselves, and quite inconsistent with the facts 
of history. The stories recounted in the apocryphal 
Acta of St. Thomas, or in those of his fellow- 
apostles, or of Theda, St, Paul’s reputed convert, 
do not constitute a valid disproof of their title to 
veneration. In the case of St, Procopius, again, 
who was undoubtedly an authentic martyr, the 
character of the saint was in time completely 
transformed. In reality Procopius was a studious 
ascetic ; in legend he becomes a warrior-saint, the 
hero of incredible adventures.® A similar ex- 
travagance pervades all the Lives of St. George, 
the ‘ megalo-martyr,’ although, according to Dde- 
haye,® wo know no more that is authentic about 
him than the bare fact of his existence. The same 
process, of course, went on in secular history. 
For medireval readers the personality of Alexander 
the Great or of Charlemagne became quite un- 
recognizable owing to the myths which by a sort 
of magnetic attraction attached themselves to all 
such famous names. Moreover, even where no 
doubt can be felt as to the existence and the holi- 
ness_ of the person venerated, it is not always 
possible to explain how the cultus first arose. 
Often enough its chief developments were associated 
with the discovery of relics of doubtful authenti- 
city, or with the occurrence of cures believed 
to be miraculous. The information given by 
St. Augustine regarding the marvels wrought 
by the relics of St. Stephen at Uzalum throws an 
_ * For a classification of the various forms of literary canoniza- 
tion see Delehaye, Legends of the Saints, Eng. tr., p. HSp. . 

a See Delehaye, Les Ligendes greegues des saints militaires. 
pp. 77-89. 

a 76, p. 70. 
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interesting light on the spread of popular devotion 
to the faints in quite early times.* It has been 
maintained,® on the gronnd of a passage of Optatus 
of MUevis which condemns the veneration of the 
relics of one who was a martyr but ‘neednm vindi- 
catus,’® that some process of ofUcial inquiry and 
canoniration {vindicatio) exi.sted even at this early 
date ; but such a conclusion, ns 0. Mamcchi has 
shown,* is not home out by the facts adduced to 
support it. Although the attempt may sometimes 
have been made to preserve the ‘ proconsular acts,’ 
i.C. the ofTicial record of the trial and condemnation 
of certain martyrs, very little material of this kind 
has come down to us, and even less seems to have 
been known (c. 3S0) to so devoted a student of 
their history as Pope Damasns.®_ As a result, 
legend and historical fact have in many cases 
liccome hopelessly confused. Though the primitive 
local martyrolopes were no doubt trustworthy as 
to the verj' simple data they enshrined, consisting 
probably of little more than the name, the day of 
the anniversary, and the place of burial, the case 
is quite otherwise when we come to the later com- 
pilations formed by the unskilful combination of 
lists and materials derived from many different 
churches. 

The most tomous nmong- these Is the document falsely as- 
cribed to Bt. Jerome and kiio^vn as the Harttintofiitim Juiero- 
tiymfamim. This was probably first compiled In Italy, ond 
then revised and added to In Gaul at the end of the 0th century. 
Amonp the sources uscil wo may rccoenlrc (I)_a general martjT- 
olopy probably written In Greek at SIcomedia and embracing 
the cliurchcs ol the East, (2) the local martyroloRy ol Rome, 

►. r*”“l ~-,»*~r''-~ — * ft' *. : — ' •nartj'rolosy of 

■ . js. Unfortun- 

, I., ....vtc. From the 

■ ■' ■ ■ . ■ ' '■ else than lists 

of names arranged according to the days of each month, and 
Uiese names have constantly been misplaced, miswritten, and 
confused. 


The Venerable Bede seems to have been tbe 
originator of a new type of martyrologium, in 
which the number of entries was much reduced 
but brief historical details were added concerning 
the saints who were commemorated. It avos onlj' 
in 1003 that Bede’s true text was isolated from 
subsequent accretions by the rcscaTches of H. 
Quentin.' The importance of Bede’s avork lay 
especially in this, that he had several meditca'al 
imitators, the best knoaa-n being Ado and Uauard, 
and that mainly from the work of the last-named 
Uie_ present quasi -ofiicinl Boman martyrology, 
avUich is read in choir ns part of the liturgical 
office, aa’ns compiled bj* Cnrainal Baronius at the 
end of the ICth Centura'. It need hardly bo pointed 
out that, although the name suggests a roll of 
‘ mart 3 'rs,’ all the.se martyrologics avithout excep- 
tion included many ‘confessors.’ The earliest 
document in avhich this fusion is found is poEsibl 5 '’ 
the fragment of a Thracian Gothic calendar in the 
Ullilaa codex. 

Wo can touch but briefly upon the later develop- 
ments of Christian hagiology. It seems probable 
that the more emotion.al manifestations of dca'otion 
to the bladomia and the saints are traceable ulti- 
mately to East Syrian influences, E. Lucius® has 
rightly called attention to the extremely romantic 
spirit conspicuous in the aa-ritings of St. Ephracm 
and his school. Erom Syria this moveraeut in 
some strange fashion made itself felt apparently 
in Sp.ain, and by this channel was carried to 
Ireland, avhenco it spread to Britain and the Con- 
tmeat,* Certain it is, in any case, that the 

® See Prfehayc. CxtUe, pp. HS-15S. 

* K.j,, by Q. B. fie RomI, Roma retteiranra, Rome, 1903, 11. 
Cl* 


^ I>t Srhimate Donatittarum, 1 . JO (/>/; 917). 

• .Vt-'oro Svltettino di Arch. Crist, xv, flMO] -lO ff. 

l-f jeridf rf ihf SainU, Eng. tr., pp. 73, 111 

* I.es Xertynlms htstmwff du J/cirn Afff. 
r Jn/ctnj' dei liriltjfrilniil/, p. 4 tl fi. 

Risbpp, liltir^tca tlistcHra, OxfoKl. lOlS, ] 


dca'otional atmosphere of such aaa-riter as Cynoaa-ulf 
in the 8th cent, diflers hardly at all from that of 
St. Bernard or Jncopone da Todi many hundred 
years later. Bnt, however it came abont, this 
attitude of mind and sense of personal relation to 
the saints exorcised a wide influence upon many 
aspects of life. The system of patrons, shrines, 
pilgrimages, gilds, etc., reacted in a thousand ivays 
upon art, literature, trade, and social economics 
generally. Despite many abuses and blunders, 
even the most rigid censor will find it dilficult to 
maintain that the influence thus exercised was 
entirely eWl, The origins of the practice of choos- 
ing saints for patrons may he_ traced hack to the 
time of Dionysius of Alexandria (f 265), who bears 
witness to the custom^ prevalent among Christians 
of giring to their chilarcn the ntimes of Peter or 
Pam or John, and assigns motives for such a 
choice.* Chrysostom and especially Theodoret® 
furnish further cridence to tlie same effect. In 
the Middle Ages the selection of patrons was often 
determined by the most grotesque of reasons. _ St. 
Barham, who was believed to secure for her clients 
the boon of receiving the sacraments before death, 
was invoked especially in thunderstorms, and 
became the patroness of all the more dangerous 
trades, notably miners, tilers, mnsons, and those 
who had to do with firearms. Similarly the as- 
sociation of St. Clare with sulferers from sore eyes, 
as also with glass-workers and laundresses, seems 
to have been dictated by no better reason than the 
fact that her name (Clara) suggested transparency 
and whiteness. Examples of this kind of extra- 
vagance were undoubtedly very numerous. 

In Celtic lands confusion has been caused by 
native writers who frequently use the term sanctus 
of those consecrated to a religious lifeindependently 
of personal holiness, 

Hio title of the Celtic saint, says Willls-Bund,® ‘rested on 
the fact that ho was either the member of a certain famllj' or of 
a certain monastery,’ and he goes on to declare that ' a Celtic 
Mint was never the person whom a Celt invoked in prayer. . . . 
No churches were dedicated to him. . . . No shrine containing 
his relics was set apart for the adoration of the faithful.* 

Even if this statement he from any point of view 
correct, its general import is certainly misleading. 
Tlie Celtic Church venerated apostles, martyrs, and 
ascetics exactly as the other Churches did. One 
of the earliest texts of the Litanj' of the Saints is 
that of the Stowe Missal,* where it appears as 
part of the priest’s ordinary preparation for Mass. 
The Fdire of Oengus, the earliest of the four 
extant Irisli martyrologies, and manj' similar 
Celtic docuraents nre extravagant in their invoca- 
t tion of, and their expressions of veneration for, 
‘Christ’s kingfolk’ [ngrad Christ), i.c. the saints. 
The whole truth seems to he that in some Celtic 
countriK! the word ‘saint’ was used of all men 
dedicated to God — the celebrated communion 
hynm, 'Sancii venite, Christi corpus sumite,’ is 
plainlj- addressed to a community— and that in 
\A’'nles certain clans or families were regarded as a 
sort of priestly caste of whom it was expected that 
they should furnish recruits for the ascetic life. 
No doubt abuses followed. It was clearlv undesir- 
able that a ‘saint’ should establish a claim in 
perpetuity to a particular church merely by proving 
his nearness of kin to the founder and bj' fasting 
for forty days on the site ; ' but tliere is no reason 
to suppose that the Celts did not distinguish be- 
tween this official sanctity and true holiness of 
life,, und, though Druidical traditions may have 
familiarized the people with the idea of a hereditary 
priestly caste, there is little direct evidence, beyond 
the existence of the genealogies, to prove that the 
1 See Eu!. BB vn. rxv. 14. 

: 5'F'f- Curatin, vui. (PC Ixxxiij. 1033), 

5 Cfltxc church of P’a/fif, p. 415, 

^ Sc« E. Bishop. Xi'eurpicn Htsfonca, p* 137 ff. 

* ^ Bsric^^ould and Fisher, Lives of the British Saints^ Z 
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system was acquiesced in without protest. There 
is no indication of any such element among the 
Gnldees,^ and in Ireland Whitley Stokes^ denies 
that even the pagan Druids ‘constituted a hier- 
archy or a separate caste,’ Further, if certain 
patriotic Celts have professed to count their 
national saints by thousands, this does not show 
that the conditions in Wales or Ireland differed from 
the rest of the Christian world, but only that they 
have taken advantage of a simple ambiguity of 
language. In truth, terms of respect seem parti- 
cularly liable to such misinterpretation. The 
phrase ‘Your (Sanctitasvestr a) was every- 

where of common occurrence in the Middle Ages, 
and was addressed to ordinai-y bishops. It is now 
part of the official style of the Roman pontiff, but 
of course does not imply that the pope is deserv- 
ing of liturgical cultus. Similarly the word 
‘ venerable ’ is used at the present day in three 
different senses. An Anglican, e.g., may speak of 
‘ the Venerable Archdeacon Wilberforce,^ a Roman 
Catholic of ‘ the Venerable Father Southwell,’ or 
an agnostic of ‘ the venerable author of the Origin 
of Species.’ In the first case the word is a title of 
courtesy ; in the second it designates one who has 
reachecl a particular stage in the process of canon- 
ization ; in the third it expresses the writer’s 
belief that Darwin was a scientist worthy of 
reverence. 

The reproach has constantly been made against 
the veneration of saints, as it was practised in the 
Christian Church from the 4th cent, onwards, that 
it differed little either in its essence or in its 
manifestations from the pagan worship of gods 
and heroes, 

Harnaok, e.g., whllo admitting the early date of this develop- 
ment, describes It as ‘polytheism in the fullest sense of the 
word,' and declares elsewhere that ‘ the saints took the place of 
the local deities, their festivals were substituted for the old 
provincial services of the gods.’ s 

Many other writers have emphasized the same 
objection in various forms, from the scholarly and 
temperate treatise of E. Lucius, Die Anfdnge des 
Heiligenkults, to such highly polemical woi'ks as 
Les Saints, successeurs des Dieux of ‘ P, Saintyves ’ 
or the Orpheus of Salomon Reinach. A number of 
monographs have also been written to deal with 
separate cases and to prove that this or that deity 
has passed into Christian hagiography under some 
more or less unfamiliar designation. Thus E. 
Maas and H. Usener have identified St. Pelagia 
with Aphrodite ; Rendel Harris sees a replica of 
the Dioscuri in nearly all such pairs of saints as 
Gervase and Protase or Cosmos and Damian ; A, 
von Gutschmidt maintains that St. George is no 
other than Mithras, and so forth. The matter can 
be touched on only very briefly here, but it seems 
worth while to lay stress on the following points : 

(1) The object of cultus, in tlie beginning, as we 
have shown, was undoubtedly a historical person- 
age, whose cruel death or ascetical life was well 
kno\vn to those who paid reverence to his memory 
and invoked his aid by prayer. It is incredible 
that, in the beginning of things at any rate, those 
who honoured the martyr for the very fact that he 
was willing to lay down his life rather than sacri- 
fice to Jupiter or pay unlawful honour to the 
deified emperors should themselves have elevated 
him into an object of worship and a rival to the 
true God. The evidence of such a case as that of 
St. Melania, quoted above— and many others might 
be added — proves clearly that by all Christians of 
education and intelligence the saint was honoured 
only Bubordinately and relatively. He was in no 

> W. F. Skene, Cellie Scotland^, Edinburgh, 1880-90, li. 220- 
277, 

2 Tripartite Life (Eolls Scries), London, 1887, L p. clix. 

s Lehrbueh der Dogmengeschichte*, Tubingeo, 1909-10, il. 442, 
171-490. 


true sense worshipped. The charge of virtual 
polytheism was urged against the Christians by 
such antagonists as Julian the Apostate, Vigil- 
antius, and Faustus. On their side the apolog&ts 
— Jerome, Augustine, Theodoret, Maximus of 
Turin, and many more — invariably replied that 
\arpela was paid to God alone : 

‘Colitnus martyres co cultu dilectionis et societatis . , . 
Cultu, quae Graece Karptia dicitur, . . . ncc coliraus, nee 
colendum docemus, nisi unum Ecum.’^ 

‘Wo do not worship the saints . . . but we venerate them as 
men of Qod.’- 

(2) The almost ineradicable tendency among the 
rude and uneducated to cling to their primitive 
customs led beyond doubt to a certain amount of 
compromise in matters which were not judged to 
be distinctively pagan. It was the advice of St. 
Gregory Thauraaturgus, of St. Augustine, and of 
St. Gregory the Great that an attempt should be 
made to Christianize their popular observances, if 
not absolutely evil in themselves, rather than to 
extirpate them. If a particular day had been kept 
as a holiday, let it be transformed into a Christian 
festival ; if there had been resort to a particular 
site for superstitious purposes, let some worthier 
object of pilgrimage be substituted ; if certain 
practices connected with funerals, weddings, or 
other ceremonial occasions had established them- 
selves firmly in the hearts of the people, let them 
be given a Christian colouring or significance. 
Certainly there was much danger of grave abuses 
resulting from such condescensions, but also it 
may be doubted whether a too rigid attitude would 
not have frustrated the work of conversion alto- 
gether, if we take into account ingrained habits of 
the mass of the people. There is more force than 
some would be disposed to admit in a remark of 
F. 0. Conybeare : 

‘Perhaps we ought to be grateful to the Catholic Church In 
I,atin countries for having established cults so respectable as 
those of the Virgin and the saints, for it is certain that, in 
default of them, the Latin peasant would relapse into a fetiohism 
as old as the hills around him. You can turn Spanish and 
Itaiian peasants into anticlcriCiiis, but you seldom turn them 
into Rationalists. They may give up Christianity, but they 
only believe all the more firmly in the evil eye and in all the 
debasing practices which attend the belief.’ 2 

(3) While the ceremonial of Christianity and that 
of paganism include many identical elements— -e.g., 
the use of ablutions, lights, incense, prostrations, 
unctions, linen vestures, ea: votos, etc. — it would 
be rash to conclude that in all cases, or even in 
any case, the Church was guilty of conscious 
imitation. In such external rites the range of 
choice is limited. Moreover, an act which has 
become familiar from its being frequently practised 
or witnessed soon seems to be a natural and spon- 
taneous expression of inward feeling, and men lose 
the sense that it belongs distinctively to one cult 
rather than another. Even with regard to such a 
matter as incubation [g.v.) it must not be forgotten 
that the Christian vigils, which probably CTew out 
of the primitive celebration of Easter Eve, familiar- 
ized men with the idea of spendingthe night in the 
church. On the other hand, as Delehaye points 
out,^ it would be foolish to deny the existence of 
this and other survivals of paganism in isolated 
cases. 

Lastly, it may fairly be said that the attempted 
identification of saints with pagan heroes and 
deities has been much more commonly a matter of 
guesswork than of scientific method. The un- 
satisfactory character of the proofs adduced has 
often been pointed out in the reviews of such 
works appearing in the Analecta Bollandiaha, a 
periodical specially devoted to hagiographical re- 
search and criticism. In any case it cannot be 

J Augustine, c. Faustum, xx. 21. 

2 Theodoret, Grcec. affect. Curatio, viii. (PG Ixxxiil 1032). 

S Hyth, Ifagie, and Morale, London, 1009, p. 800 

* Legends of the Saints, oh. vl. 
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contested that the identifications to which different 
scholars have been led are often widely divergent. 
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H. Thurston. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Indian). — The 
study of Indian liagiology is of exceptional diffi- 
cnltj-; the number of personages worshipped or 
venerated is enormous, and a voluminous cycle of 
legend has been collected round tliem. The reason 
of this abundance of saints lies in the fact that 
Hindu and jMuhammadan society is broken up into i 
numerous groups. Thus there are tribal and caste 
saints, and the founders of sects and religions i 
orders are usually credited with miraculous powers 
which lead to their veneration or worship. There 
is, again, no controlling organization, no prescribed 
system of canonization, such ns that of the Roman 
curia ; and any tribe, caste, order, or village is at 
liberty to confer the honour of saintsbip on any 
worthy at its own discretion. It has been the rule 
in India from the earliest times that each village 
worships its own local gods — ^godlings of fertility, 
who promote the happiness of tlie community, 
and repel famine, pestilence, and other misfortunes 
which are believed to be caused by the action of 
foreign and necessarily hostile spirits. These 
deities, under Musalnifin influence, are often super- 
seded or absorbed bj’ tJie local saint who performs 
the same functions ns his predecessor. 

I. Powers ascribed to living^ saints,— The wor- 
ship or reverence paid to deceased worthies of this 
c_ln^ depends on the popular reputation of the 
^’ing saint. This has been well described by 
H. B. Edwardes from bis experience of the N.W. 
Frontier : 

him [the Batinuchi] the whistle of the tar-thrown bullet, 
or the nearer sheen ot his enemy’s Bhumsheer [shamshir, 
tTvoru*] has no terrors; blood rs'as simply a red and to 
remove a neighbourie head at the shoulder as easy as cutting 


cucumbers. But to be cursed In Arabic, or anything that 
sounded like it ; to be told that the blessed Prophet had put a 
black mark against his soul, for not riving his best field to one 
of the Prophet’s onm posterity ; to have the saliva of a dis- 
appointed saint left in anger on his door-post ; or to behold a 
Hajee (Ra]n. who had gone three times to Mecca, deliberately 
sit down and enchant his camels with the itch, and his sheep 
with the rot; these were things which made the dagger drop 
out of the hand of the awe-stncken savage, his knees to knock 
together, his liver to turn to water, and his parched tongue to 
be scarce able to articulate a full and complete concession of 
the blasphemous demand-’l 

From this point of view it is clearly advisable that 
each village, caste, or tribe should be provided with 
a saintly protector. 

‘The Afridi Pathins of Tirah had shame in the sight of their 
brethren, in that their territory was blessed with no holy shrine 
at which they might worship, and that they had to be beholden 
to the saints of their neighbours when they wished for divine 
aid. Smarting under a sense of incompleteness, they induced 
by generous offers a saint of the most notorious piety to take 
up nis abode amongst them. They then made quite sure of his 
staying with thembi’ cutting his throat, they buned him honour- 
ably, they built over his bones a splendid shrine at which they 
might worship him ond implore his aid and intercession in their 
behalf, and thus they purged themselves of their reproach.'^ 


2 . Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu saints. — TJie three 
great religions of India — Buddhism, Jainism, 
Hinduism — recognize to a less or greater extent 
the reverence or worship of saints. 

(a) Buddhist. — In its orthodox form Buddhism 
does not admit saint-worship; but in its later 
developments, such as the Mahayana, we find it 
recognized. In the Indian cave-temples images of 
Buddlia are associated with those of bodhisattvas, 
or saints who in the next birth become Buddhas. 
St-^as were erected to contain not only the relics 
of Buddlia, but also those of the sthaviras or theras, 
elders of the faith ; images of Padmapani and 
Mafiju§rl are specially associated with those of 
Buddha, and at Junnar there is an altar (torana) 
on which relics of Buddha or of Buddhist saints 
were placed.® The saints of Lamaist or Tibetan 
Buddhism are both Indian and Tibetan, with a few 
from China and Mongolia. Of the Indian saints 
the chief are the leading disciples of Buddha, and 
the sixteen sthavira, or chief apostles or mission- 
aries.* 

(5) Jain . — In Jain hagioloCT 63 persons, includ- 
ing 24 tirthahkaras, or perfected saints, are re- 
garded as ‘pre-eminently spiritual.’ ‘These are 
nob all “ saints,” i.e. sadhus, but spiritually great 
souls.’ ® In W. India each Jain temple contains an 


image of the tirtharikara who was most popular 
with the person or persons who erected the temple ; 
these images are placed in shrines fixed on raised 
seats, and are called miilnayak, or ‘ chief leaders.’ ® 
Lnard reports that in Central India Jains revere 
the tirthahkaras, but do not worship them, re- 
garding them as models and mediators, but not 
in themselves objects of worship; the sravaks, 
‘ bearers,’ at first are taught to worship them, but, 
as they rise in knowledge and religious standing, 
they cease to do so ; gurus or yatis look on the 
tirthah/Mras as only examples to be followed.'^ 

(c) Hindu . — The chief Hindu saint is Gorakh- 
nath.® One account describes him as flitting round 
the earth with a train of nine naths, ‘lords," and 84 
siddhs (Skr. siddha, ‘perfected,’ ‘ versed in magical 
arts,’ ‘sanctified by penance and austeriti^ ’). 
These siddhs are, properly speaking, saints of ex- 
ceptional purity of life who have attained to a 
semi-divine existence ; but in the eyes of the v’ulgar 
^A Tear on the Punjab Frontier, London, 1851, i. 83 f. 

■U- G J. Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab Ethnography, 
Ciarokta, ISSS, p. 144. o r 

tti Fergnsson and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, 
London, 1880, pp. 172, 177, 239, 255, 298, 354, 357, 371. 

VVaddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1893, p. 

S7uXl* 

® Jagmanderlal JaSni, Ouilines of Jainism, Cambridge. 1916 
pp.5, 129ff. 

« AS ii. pL i. n_90II 111. 

7 ICR, 1901, sdii., Central Provinces, pt. L 07. 

»NRNvi. 32Sff. 
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they seem to be little more than demons who have 
gained their power from Gorakhnath. In the hilly 
parts of the Pan jab, where they are especially 
reverenced, they are often worshipped in the form 
of stones and the like, the distinctive emblem of 
their votaries being a silver sihgl, a cylindrical 
ornament worn on a thread round the neck.^ The 
Ghirth tribe erect a small shrine or a pillar hearing 
a relief in stone of the feet of the siddh ; he is 
worshipped every morning like the other house 
gods, or at least on Sunday. The Gaddi tribe offer 
a sack, a stick of rosewood, a crutch, sandals, and 
a thick cake of bread to him, regarding him as a 
wandering ascetic.® 

Another class of Hindu saints is that of the 
bhagats, or sect leaders, of whom the most im- 
portant are Kabir (g.v.) with his successors, Rama- 
nand, said to he the founder of the bhagats, and 
Namdeo, the cotton-printer, who has become the 
patron saint of the Chhimbas, or dyers of the 
Panjab.® The saint Guga or Gugga is of another 
type. He is also kno^vn as Zahir Pir, which is 
usually taken to mean ‘the saint apparent’; but 
Harikishan Haul* says that the proper form of the 
word is Zahria, ‘poisonous,’ because while in his 
cradle he sucked the head of a snake. He is re- 
garded as an incarnation of Naga Raja, the snake- 
king, and there seems good reason to believe that 
he is a snake-godling turned into a saint.® 

3. Saint-worship on the N.W. Frontier.— Saint- 
worship in its most primitive form appears among 
the savage Musalman tribes of the N.W. Frontier. 

‘Nowhere ore saints held in greater worship than in the 
Brahui country. A place without a shrine is a place to be 
avoided; a shrineless road is wearisome, unlucky, unsafe. 
Happily there are very few of either. For the typical shrines 
of the Brahui country are not the domed shrines one sees in Las 
Bela and the Kachhi and occasionally in Jhalawan, but rough 
lies of stones, strewn about almost at random, often surrounded 
y a low wall. They can be descried from afar by the rags 
and tatters that flutter from the collection of poles stuck up 
over them. Though a shrine is often the actual grave of some 
saint, almost anything seems to serve as an excuse. One shrine 
may mark the spot where the saint disappeared below the earth ; 
another the spot where he performed some miracle ; another, 
more humble in origin, but none the less worshipful for that, 
the spot where he said his prayers. Hither come all who arc in 
need, sickness, or any other adversity, to entreat the saint for 
the fulfilment of their desires, vowing to sacrifice this or that in 
return — the barren woman to pray for children, ;the sick to pray 
for health, the traveller for a safe return from his travels, the 
hunter for luck in the chase. Hard by most shrines of high 
reverence there are sacrificial altars, where the attendants 
preside at the sacrifice and receive a set portion of the flesh ns 
their wage before it is distributed in alms. . . . Some shrines 
there are in which largish stones, polished and, to all seeming, 
chiselled with devoted care, occupy the place of honour in the 
niche towards which the worshippers direct their prayers. In 
a certain Chagai shrine there stands a stone, about two feet 
high, with a flat base and a rounded, bullet-shaped head, too 
lifelike, it would seem, to be other than the conscious work of 
men’s hands. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that in this 
far-off shrine the pious Musalman is bowing his head all un- 
wittingly before a hngam, an ancient relic of pre-lslamio times.' 6 
‘The belief of the Hindus in Muhammadan saints is nearly as 
great as that of the Muhammadans themselves. Pilgrimages are 
made by the Hindus to the shrines of the various Musalman 
Firs, who arc believed to have power to cure diseases, give 
children, and perform all kinds of miracles. One of the most 
favourite places of pilgrimage is Shah Bilawal on the Windhar 
river near Sommiani in Las Bela. The Hindus have gone so far 
ns to name the stream which passes the shrine of Shah Bilawal 
the Ganges, and the ashes of the dead are thrown into its 
water.’’ 

4. The o^odox Muhammadan saints. — The 
orthodox saints of Islam in India form a hetero- 
1 ICH, SS91, xix., Punjab, pt. 1. 114 f. 

2 H. A. Bose, A Olostary of the Tribes and. Castes 0 / the 
Punjab and AMT. Frontier Province, ii., Lahore, 1911-14, iL 
294 2CS. 

s’/Z. ii. 417, ICC; ICR, 1911, ^v., Punjab, pt i. 122; E. O. 
Temple, Legends of the Punjab, Bombay, 1884-85, ii. 62, 99. A 
full account of these worthies will be found in H. H, Wilson, 
Rssai/s and Lectxires on the Religion of the Hindus, i., London, 
ISGl ; G. A. Grierson, ‘Modern Vernacular Literature of Effndu- 
slan.’ JASB, pt. i. [ISSS]. 

■< ICR, 1911, xiv., Punjab, pt. i. 121. 
s Ibbetson, p. 116 ; Temple, i. 121, iii. 201. 

0 ICR, 1911, iv., Baluchistan, p. C2t. 

~Ib.,1901, V. p. 47. 


geneous group. Among the titles applied to them 
are pir, ‘ old, ‘ reverend ’ ; wall, ‘ one who is very 
near’;^ gutb, ‘axis,’ ‘ pivot,’ the highest degree of 
sanctity among Muslim saints ; ghaus, ‘ one to 
whom we can cry for help ’ ; buzurg, ‘ high ’ ; zahid, 
‘abstinent,’ ‘ascetic’; 'dbid, ‘a worshipper [of 
God]’; saXik, ‘a traveller,’ a Sufi term; famr, 
‘one who is poor in the sight of God’; shaikh, 
mir, miyah, ‘chief,’ ‘master.’® See art. SAINTS 
AND Maetyes (Muhammadan in India). 

5. Martyrs. — The Arabic word for ‘martyr’ 
used in India is shahid, ‘ one who is present as a 
witness,’ the perfect martyr (ash-shahidid l-kamil) 
being one who has been killed in a jihad, or re- 
ligious war.® The sites of battles with Hindus or 
other ‘ infidels ’ are known as ‘ treasuries of martyrs’ 
(ganj-i-shahidan). It is remarkable that many of 
these shrines are visited by Hindus, who have 
themselves adopted the cult, as among the Hindu 
and Sikh Jats of the Pan jab, whose tribal shrine 
{jatherd) sometimes commemorates an ancestor 
who was a martyr, the spot being marked by a 
mound of earth or a masonry shrine, round which 
the bridegroom walks and bows his head at his 
wedding.^ Sur Sadi, a Chibh Rajput, died by a 
violent death in the reim of Aurangzib, and is 
venerated as a martyr. The Muhammadan branch 
of the sept ofier the scalp-locks of their children at 
his tomb, and, until this rite is performed, the 
child is not considered to be a true Chibh, and his 
mother is not allowed to eat meat.® 

Literature.— S ee the literature quoted in the article. 

W. Ceooke. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Iranian), -^i. In- 
troductory. — The idea of ‘saints’ and ‘saintship’ 
will of course differ greatly in various religious 
systems. Whilst all will involve blamelessness of 
character and life and, generally at least, benefi- 
cence to others, in some there will be also combined 
the ideas of asceticism, or intensity of devotion, 
and even absorption in the Divinity, often with 
the addition of extraordinary supernatural powers, 
such as the gifts of miracle-working and prophecy. 
The Indian religions afford many illustrations of 
these ideas. Perhaps a more general formula 
would be that of the most perfect conformity in 
life and conduct to the ideals and precepts of the 
particular faith to which the saint belongs and of 
which he is looked upon as a hero or model. The 
Zoroastrian idea of saintship is simple and easily 
defined. At no era of its development has the 
idea of asceticism ever entered into the concept.® 
As M. N. Dhalla ■writes, speaking of the Gathic 
theology : 

‘The Zoroastrian saint is more a saint In action than in 
thought. He is the one whose mission for the advancement of 
the world is to live in society and to minister to the wants and 
grievances of the less fortunate of mankind. He is not the 
recluse who assumes the tonsure, dons the ash-coloured robe, 
and besmears his face. The Zoroastrian saint does not sacrifice 
for the self-centred self, he sacrifices for others. The ascetic 
that selfishly seeks his own personal salvation, without con- 
tributing his mite to the general uplift of humanitj' and the 
regeneration of society, as well ns the redemption of the universe, 
is not BO much the beloved of Ormazd as is the active saint who 
lives in the world of joy and sorrow, without separating himself 
from the world of acBvity. . . . The true devotee of rcliriou 
docs not withdraw from the comuany of men in seeking the 
blessed company of Ormazd.’ ’ 


1 ‘Are not, verily, friends (auliyd, pt of wait) of God they on 
whom is no fear?’ (Qur’an, x. 63). 

2 Hughes, HI, s.vv. 

2 Qur’an, ii, 165 : ‘ Count not those who are killed in the way 
of God ns dead, but living with the Lord.’ 

4 Rose, ii. STL 

5 Ib. ii. 169 ; for offerings of hair at tombs see GB^, pt. i., 
The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 31 : ‘If the sacrifice of hair, 
especially at puberty, is sometimes intended to strengthen Uio 
divine beings to whom it is offered by feeding or fertilising 
them, we can the better understand . . . the common practice 
of offering hair to the shadowy dead.’ 

5 See arc. CECinAcv (Iranian). 

’ Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1914, p. 16 . 
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All this is practically true of the Mazdean 
religion throughout its history and in all its stages. 
It is the characteristic diflerence behveen Mazde- 
ism and all forms of Hinduism, with its yoats, 
santiyusis, or fa 0 TS, But, more than this, 
Dhalla’s last sentence hints at the absence of 
another clement, which has led J. H. Moulton, in 
his posthumous work, to say : 

• One who lovca and reveres Zarathushtra confesses with keen 
reluctance that Eointship seems less easy to find in his com- 
munity than in some religions which are far inferior in the ap- 
prehension of Truth. The reader will have rcalired ere this 
that with all its mndeur and purity Zoroastrianism as a whole | 
has a certain coldness.’ l 

In other words, there is lacking, as above remarked, 
the element of personal ‘ devotion ’ to the Deity, 
BO conspicuous not only in India but also, e.y., in 
the Sufis of Persia. As Moulton puts it, ‘ Love is 
not the power that inspires the Gathas. The very 
word is practically absent from them.’^ 

Tlie Avestan word that corresponds to our ‘ saint’ 
is ashavan {aiavan, pi. aSaono), a derivative of the 
substantive asha (aJa), whether used as an abstract 
term signifying ‘righteousness,’ ‘holiness’ — the 
Old Persian aria, so common as an element in 
proper names, corresponding etymolomcally -with 
the Skr. r^a, ‘established order,’ ‘divine law,’ 
‘truth,’ ‘right,’ and the Latin riius — or as the 
name of the archangel or genius Asha, the personi- 
fication of these ideas, originally conceived as an 
attribute of Ahura Mazda ‘ within the hypostasis 
of deity.’ ® Ashavan is strictly opposed to dregvanty 
the latter indicating a follower of Angra Mainyu, 
the spirit of evil, and his daevas, the former an 
adherent of Ahura Mazda, the supreme deity, and 
Ids ‘ good law.’ * In this sense, then, it may be used 
in general of all good Zoroastrians, like ‘ saints’ in 
the NT. But it also indicates specially the chief 
and most illustrious members of the Faith, and of 
course, urar iioxhi't Zarathushtra himself.® Among 
those to whom the title of ashavan is specifically 
given in the Avesta we find such heroes of the 
Faith as Frashaostra, Jamasp, Vishtaspa (the 
Prophet’s royal patron), Hv6vi (the Prophet’s 
wife). 

2. Cult of the saints. — Under this heading must 
come the special homage paid to those enigmatical 
beings, the fravashis of the holy ones.® Among 
the yashis there is a very long ‘litany of the 
saints,’ the Farvardin Yasht,’’ devoted to these 
personages — at least 330 in number — which Dar- 
mesteter likens to ‘ a Homer’s catalogue.’ ® The 
last 27 are the names of female samts, either 
married or ‘ holy maids,’ headed by Zarathushtra’s 
wife Hvovi and his three daughters. The great 
bulk of the names in the catalogue are quite un- 
known ; some are of mythical personages ; a con- 
siderable number are of the Prophet’s patrons and 
chief disciples, headed by his own name. Like 
the other Yashis, this ‘litany ’ is of comparatively 
late date, so we are not surprised to find here and 
there certain miraculous powers attributed to 
some of the saints. But it is more interesting to 
note that it not only embraces ‘ the first man,’ 
Gayo Meretan, and winds up with Saoshyant, the 
future Saviour, who is to come at the end of the 
world, but includes also a number of those person- 
ages paoiryo-ikaSsha, ‘men of the Old Law,’ 
wmo were believed to have worshipped Ahnra 
Mazda and held his religion even before the coming 
of Zarathushtra, and who maj’’ be strictly compared 
to the Patriarchs of the OT before the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. To each name of the litany is attached 
the verb yazamaidc, ‘ we worship (or venerate).’ 

1 Tht Treasure of the Slagi, London, 1017. p. 194 1. 

3 /b. p. 24 . 4 SCO art. OiULiizn. 

^ Pajfim, in both uafAtw and Later Avesta— once even with- 
out his name (I't. xii. 1, • the Saint’). 

® See art. Fravabiu. 7 I’e. xiii. 


In the later Pahlavi, or so-called ‘patristic,’ 
literature the term aria, exactly corresponding to 
the Old Persian, as opposed to the Zend or Avestan 
form, is used as an epithet like our ‘ saint,’ applied 
once at least to Zarathsht (Zarathushtra) himself, 
and especially to Viraf, the Mazdean Dante, whose 
famous visit to hell and heaven is the subject 
matter of tbeArid-i Viraf N amah, which may be 
exactly translated ‘ the Book of Saint Viraf.’® 

3. Martyrs. — Strictly speaking, a martyr is one 
who lays down his life in the cause of his religion 
or faith. There is a fairly unanimous tradition 
that the prophet Zarathushtra himself ended his 
life in this manner with 80 of his priests. The 
whole story is gone into with great wealth of detail 
and careful weighing of evidence by A. V. 'Williams 
Jackson in his life of the Prophet.® Briefly summed 
up, it comes to this : 

Durinv the last twenty j’ears ol Z.arathushtra’s life there were 
waged ^ holy wars' between thelranian king VishtaspB, the pro- 
phet's convert — who has been styled theConstantine or theEthel- 
bert of his religion— and the Turanian Arejataspa, or Arjasp, the 
great enemy of the Faith. A dispute about tribute is said to 
have been the pretext of the Turanian invasions : ' the actual 

f round for difficulty, however, seems to have been the religious 
itference; for Vishtasp’s adoption ol the new Faith really lies 
at the basis of the trouble.’ 4 The tradition is that it was 
during the second invasion, in all probability 683 B.c., that 
Zarathushtra with the other priests was massacred whilst at 
worship in the fire-temple (according to some at Balkh), and ‘ the 
fire was quenched with their blood.' The Greek legend about 
the Prophet’s death by lightning seems to he quite apocrj-phal. 

The celebrated ‘ magophonia,’ or slaughter of 
the Magi, under the Acluemenid monarch Darius 
(621 B.c.) can hardly be reckoned in this category 
of martyrdoms ; for it is by no means certain that 
these ‘ Magi ’ were really Zoroastrians, whilst, on 
the other hand, the bloody execution was a politi- 
cal measure rather than a religious persecution. 
Alexander the Great, after his overthrow of the 
Persian monarchy, though he was always referred 
to in subsequent Mazdean literature as ‘the ac- 
cursed Alexander’ (gajastak Alaksagdar) and 
credited wath the wanton destruction by fire of the 
greater part of the original Avesta, adopted a 
policy of conciliation with the Persians, and no 
religious persecution or martyrdom marked his 
reign. But the Arab conquest (A.D. 641) brought 
■with it ■violent persecution of the Mazdean religion 
and real martyrdom for the few unhappy adherents 
of the national Faith who refused to adopt the 
creed of Islam, or did not succeed in making their 
escape from Persia, like the small band of ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ the forbears of the modem Parsis of 
India. The great majority of the people seem to 
have been thus forcibly ‘ converted ’ to Muham- 
madanism— it is said at the rate of 100,000 a day® 
— so that the number of those who laid do^wn their 
lives instead of apostatizing must have been rela- 
tively small, and no record of them seems to have 
been kept.® 

Literature. — See the ordinary- translations and commentaries 
of the Avesta, and the -writings of Dhalla, Moulton, and 
Williams Jackson as quoted in the footnotes. 

L. C. Casabtelli. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Japanese).— The 
true national religion of Japan, i.e. Shinto, knows 
neither saints nor martyrs. The absence of martyrs 
is easily explained. A martyr, in the proper sense 
of the word, is a man who sulTers torture and even 
death to testify to the tmth of his religious faith. 
Noy, at the da-wn of Japanese history we find 
Shinto firmly established as an ofiScial religion, its 

» Ed. M. Hang and E. W. West, The Booh of Arda-Viraf, 
Bombay, 1872. 

3 See the present writer’s ‘ The Persian Dante,’ in The Dastut 
Boshang Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1913; and J. J. Modi, 
DanU Papers, do. 10U. 

3 Zoroaster, New York, 1901, pp. 102-132. 

'll Jackson, p. 106. 

» D. F. Karaka, Jltst, of the Parsxs, London, 18S4, i. 23. 

» Cf. art pERSECcno.N* (MuhammadanL 
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origin lost in legend ; later, when Buddhism was 
introduced, its triumphal progress, largely due to 
the eclecticism of the Japanese, entailed no perse- 
cution of the partisans of the ancient worship. If 
we take the word ‘ martyr ’ in the broader sense of 
a man who suffers death for any noble cause— for 
the defence of a particular idea or of a political 
opinion — wo find innumerable examples in the 
history of a heroic people like the Japanese, even 
in modern times ; but these are not martyrs in the 
normal sense, the sense in which we speak of 
Christian martyrs. 

As regards saints, their non-appearance in Shinto 
is simply due to their confusion with the gods. 
An e.xpression which appears continually in 
Japanese literature is ‘the Kavii and the hotokc,' 
‘ the gods [of Shinto] and the saints [of Buddhism],’ 
meaning the whole spiritual world of the two re- 
ligions. Whilst Buddhism has practically no gods, 
hut simply saints, Shinto has, properly speaking, no 
saints, hut only gods. It does not, like Buddhism, 
reserve its admiration exclusively for men who, by 
their -wisdom and intelligence, usually throiigli 
several successive existences, have finally reached 
the perfection of Buddhas. Nor has it, like 
Christianity, a special category for the souls of 
the faithful who, sustained by divine grace, have 
died in the observance of certain religious virtues, 
have earned fame by miracles, and been assigned 
a place in paradise by their living adorers. In 
Shinto those who would he called saints by 
Buddhists or Christians are enrolled directly in 
the ranks of the deities, with the same rights as 
nature-powers or ancestors famed for achievements, 
services, useful discoveries, or other merits equally 
unconnected with sanctity. This conception 
appears very natural when we remember the 
extremely vague and relative character of the 
Japanese kami. See art. Heroes and Hero- 
gods (Japanese). Michel Revon. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Jewish).— Juda- 
ism has its martyrs and its niartyrologies, its saints 
and its specialized teachings on saintliness; but 
the position held by these in the Synagogue and 
its liturgy is far less prominent than that held in 
the Christian Church by the parallel literature. 
The Jew understood the ivord ‘saint’ (kdddsh, 
Msld, or tsdddik) in quite a difTerent sense. He 
was never made an object of religious worship, 
whether in life or in death ; and the Christian idea 
of the canonization of saints on account of their 
eminently pious and pure lives is quite foreign to 
Jewish theology, which has nothing analogous to 
the Acta Martyrum and the Acta Sanctorum of 
the older Church. Whilst the Christian Church 
celebrated the_ anniversaries of the deaths of its 
saints by the intensely mystic forhiulte connected 
with the sacrifice of the Mass, the Synagogue 
looked upon the heroes of the faith as Jews who 
had fulfilled the Law with heart, soul, and might, 
and who, if the necessity arose, would have under- 
gone torture and death rather than infringe its 
commands. Many of these saints certainly did 
lay down their lives for the Law, hut their claim 
to sainthood is based not upon the fact of their 
martyrdom but upon the exemplary Jewish life 
which they led. Nevertheless, the Synagogue 
perpetuated the memory_of these martyred saints 
in a prayer commencing ‘ Ah Ha-rahamim ’ ( ‘ Father 
of Mercies’), which was, and still is at this day, 
recited in all places of worship on the last days of 
festivals, on the Day of Atonement, and on the 
Sabbaths preceding the feast of Pentecost and the 
9th of Ah (the anniversary of the destruction of 
Jerusalem). 

But there was another way — one partaking 
rather of a religio-secular character — in which the 


memories of saints and martyrs were kept from 
fading. The custom arose among the Jews of 
medimval Europe of compiling necrologies. MS 
lists which, originally known os SS/cr Ilu-Zikronoth 
(i.c. * Book of Records ’), afterwards became gener- 
ally known ns ‘Memor-Books’ (Germ. Memorbuch) 
were made of the names of martyrs and of the 
localities in which they met their fate. These 
‘ Memor-Books’ were possessed by many a medireval 
synagogue, and the contents wore read out to the 
congregation during service on holy days and on 
the Day of Atonement. The ‘ Memor-Books ’ boro 
some resemblance to the necrologies, calendars, 
and martjrologies of the Roman Catholic Church 
— ^hnt only in form ; in matter they are essentially 
and characteristically Jewish. The object of the 
compilation seems to have been not so much that 
of inciting to prayer on behalf of the dead— a 
practice by no means over-prominent in Jewish 
worship — a-s that of preserving for future genera- 
tions the inner history of local communities. The 
names recorded in these lists — the earliest extant 
specimen being the Memor Book of Nuremberg, 
begun in 1296 by a scribe, Isaac ben Samuel of 
Meiningcn, and presented to the community of 
Nliremborg at the dedication of one of its syna- 
gogues in 1296 — are principally, _ though by no 
means entirely, those of Jews distinguishea for 
their great Talmudic learning or for tiieir admir- 
able qualities as philanthropists or communal 
workers. The entire book, in which numerous 
entries were made after 1296, was edited by S. 
.Salfeld’ in 1896-98, and contains, besides poems 
(in Hebrew) and prayers for the heroes who sleep 
their last sleep, an elaborate mnrtyrology which is 
introduced by a summary of the persecutions 
sufrered by the Jews of France and Germany from 
1096 (the year of the First Crusade) till 1298, the 
names of the martyi3 between 1096 and 1349, and 
a list of towns and villages in which abundant 
martyrdoms took place at the time of the Black 
Deatli (1348-49). It is of this blood-stained period 
of Jewish history, stretching down to the 17th 
cent., that Graetz says : 

‘The persecutions nnd inti.'saores of the Jews Increased with 
frightful mpidity and intensity, and only alternated with in- 
human decrees issued both by the Church and by the State, the 
aim and purport of all of which were to humiliate the Jews, to 
mark them with conspicuous brands, and to drive them to 
suicide. ... It mattered little to the Jews whether they lived 
under proper government or under anarchy, for they suffered 
under the one no less than under the other.’ ~ 

The mediteval Jewish communities which suffered 
the greatest numbers of martj’rdonis were those of 
Worms (1096 and 1349), Cologne (1096), Mayence 
(1096 and 1349), Blois (1171), Nuremberg (1298), 
Troyes (1288), Navarre (1328), Augsburg ^349), 
and Erfurt (1349). Aceording to Zunz,* the com- 
munities of Cologne, Worms, Alayence, and a few 
other cities in the Rhino district observed fast^days 
in memory of the saints and martyrs who perished 
‘for the yanctilication of the Name’ during the 
First Crusade (1096). 

Mention must here be made of one exceptionally 
striking martyrology to be found in the Midrashic 
literature ana known as the mote 'inn ctid 
(‘ the Mid rash of the Ten Martyrs’) or nte e»Ti3 
.nnom (‘the Midrash beginning with the words, 
“These do I remember ” ’). There are four extant 
versions of this, each differing from the others in 
various points of detail.-* The work is a product 
of the Gaonic period of Rabbinic literature and is 
a curious embellishment of the narratives given in 
many passages of the Babylonian Talmud and the 

1 Das Martyrologium des Ndmberger Memorbuches, Berlin, 
1S9S. 

2 fffst. of the Jews, Eng. tr., London, 1891-92, iii. 630f. 

3 Die ilonatstage des MalenderjaJires, Berlin, 1872, pp. 40-68. 

4 See A. JcIIinek, Set ha-ilidraschfi, Leipzig and Vienna, 185S- 
77, i. 64, vi. 19. 
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early Palestinian Midrasliini^ of how ten great 
and saintly teachers of the Law suffered martyr- 
dom in the reign of Hadrian for having, in defiance 
of an imperial edict, founded schools for the study 
of the T6rah. The ten martyrdoms are represented 
as having taken place on one and the same day, 
which is contrary to the Talmudic view. This was 
most prohahly done with the intention of heighten- 
ing the effect on the reader. These ten martyrs 
were all of them 'saints’ in the real Jewish sense 
of that term— men of exceptional learning in the 
Law and of spotless conduct, whose single-minded, 
self-sacrificing zeal in the cause of the propagation 
of the TSrah among the masses showed itself in a 
readiness to accept torture and death rather than 
a life in which the Law of God had no place. The 
most famous of the ten is 'Agiba ben Joseph (A.D. 
60-130), whose last moments are invested by the 
Eabbinic recorders mth an ultra-heroic fortitude. 

Amidst his excruciating agonies he recited the Shtma with a 
peaceful smUe on his face. Asked by the executioner whether 
he was not a sorcerer, seeing that he appeared to feel no pain, 
‘Aqiba replied : ' I am no sorcerer, but am overcome mth joy 
at the thought that the opportunity has at last been given me 
of carrying out the Deuteronomio precept, “ And thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might."’ He expired with the word ‘One’ («.e. 
confession of the Divine Unity) on his lips. 

The deaths of several of the remaining nine ' 
martyrs are ornamented with highly-cdoured 
details which are purely legendary. It has ever 
been, and still is to-day, the custom of the Syna- 
gorae to recite the martyrdom of these ten sainted 
Kabbis in a special selihah (i.e, prayer for forgive- 
ness) on the Day of Atonement. The seli^h is a 
poem based on the above-mentioned ‘Midrash of 
the Ten Martyrs.’ Another poetic form of it 
UMears in the Kiiiah, commencing with the words 
‘Cedars of Lebanon,’ recited in all orthodox syna- 
gogues on the 9th of Ab. 

ft remains now to state more explicitly what, in 
the Jewish view, constitutes the quality of saintli- 
ness and the title to the dignity of sainthood. As 
has already been said, one need not have under- 
gone martyrdom in order to be regarded as a saint ; 
and the fact that many among the latter order 
became martyrs is but one of the accidents of 
history. ^ M. H. Luzzatto has aptly characterized 
the Jewish standpoint thus : 

‘ Whosoever loveth God the Creator with a true love will not 
think that he has acquitted himself of this duty of love by 
merely following out the religious rules which are practised by 
Jews generally. He will rather resemble the lonng son who 
carries out the father’s wish to an extent far beyond what the 
father expects of him— and all for the purpose of causing him 
additional pleasure.’ 

In other words, saintliness is a higher stage of 
religious loyalty transcending all idea of law or 
rule. The Talmud expresses it thus : 

’ Sanctify thyself even in that which is permitted to thee.’ 3 
Such is the saintliness which in the Talmud and 
all the Jewish mediteval theology is termed 
Msiduth. The doer of it {i.e. the hdsld) does not 
wait for a distinct commandment. His service of 
God_ is prompted and sustained by his own inner 
instincts untrammelled by any instruction from 
without. _ One possession, however, is indispens- 
able to him — learning. The saint must be a man 
of learning ; and only a man of learning can be a 
saint. ^ The Mishnah speaks ironically of the 
‘ illiterate saint,’ stigmatizing him as belonging to 
those undesirables ‘ who turn the universe into a 
chaos ’ ; ® and the Talmud describes such an ‘ illiter- 
ate saint ' as ‘one who would see a woman drown 
without giving her a helping hand because of the 
rule forbidding a man to look upon a woman.’® 


1 See, e.g., T.B. ’AbSdSh Zarah, 175, 18a ; Btr. 615 ; San 
14a ; Lam. Rablah, ii. 2. 

' See ilessOat Yeshdram, Amsterdam, 1740, ch. xv'iii. 

J 20a. 4 cf. Mishnah Abath, ii. 6. 

» Mxshndh SCidh, v. 2. .6 T.B. Siidh. 215. 


Besides the saints mentioned in the early part 
of this article as having undergone martyrdom, 
the following who were not martyrs stand out 
prominently s Hillel the Elder (30 b.c.-A.d. 10), 
who at his death was eulogized as ‘ the saint, the 
meek, the disciple of Ezra’;^ E. Huna and E. 
Hisda (4th cent. A.D.), whose prayers for rain were 
very efficacious ;® Mar Zutra (4th cent. A.D.), who, 
when finding it necessary to rebuke a disciple and 
put him under the ban (Mrem), ivould first exercise 
these inflictions on himself and then on the disciple.® 
The typical Jeudsh saint of the Middle Ages is E. 
Judah ben Samuel Hfi H^sid of Regensburg (t 1217), 
who wrote, in Hebrew, a famous ethical work 
(Sefer J^dndim) which contains various original 
and quaint maxims relating to this order. The 
mediteval lidstd was usually saint and mystic 
combined. ' Superior holiness, independence of 
‘law,’ and a partial withdrawal from things earthly 
brought about a state of communion mth the divine 
whicYi is the prime incentive to the mystic life. 

LlTERATOiiB.— In addition to the literature already alluded to 
ee A. Neubauer, ‘Le Memorbuch de Maj-ence,’ in BEJ iv. 
[1887] Iff. ; H. Graetz, Geseh. der Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78, iv. 
161 ff.; S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinia Theology, 
London, 1909, pp. 199-218; JE, s.ov. ’ llartyroloey,’ ‘Martyrs, 
the Ten,’ * Saint and Salntlinew.’ J. AbELSON. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Muhammadan). 
— I. Relation of the two terms. — ^The saints of 
Islam are commonly regarded as martyrs, but the 
latter term is of wider application than the word 
‘saint.’ Those who die in the 'holy war’ [jihad) 
are martyrs, but not necessarily saints. 

2. General prevalence of the veneration of 
saints.— Every neighbourhood in the Muslim world 
has its patron saint and in addition recognizes the 
claims of saints elsewhere. There are Mso saints 
who belong to the universal community of believers 
rather than to the special shrines where they are 
honoured. To this class belong the Prophet, the 
first three hhaltfaks, ’Ali, his two sons, the Khidr, 

i the greatest of the OT avorthies, and possibly 
some others, 

3. Names. — The common Arabic term for a saint 
i is wall ; for a martyr it is shahid. The former 
' implies more precisely one who is near, a friend 

(t.e. of God) ; it is usually applied to living saints, 
j but is very generally employed of the dead. The 
term is also used regularly in a secondary sense for 
the tombs of the saints. Shahid is, primarily, one 
who gives testimony ns an eye-witness, then one 
Avho seals his testimony with his blood (commonly 
employed in the plural shuhadd. of those who are 
killed fighting the battles of Islam). The living 
saint, particularly, is spoken of as the shaikh, in 
the same honorific way as we make use of ‘ elder,’ 
though with more intensive meaning. Zdhid has 
a special reference to the ascetic self-denial of the 
eminently pious. Sa!ih, has in view rather the 
hermit saint who retire's from the common life to 
dwell in the desert. The Sufi is a member of the 
mystical movement called m Islam Sufiism (g.u.). 
The Sufi may be a saint, but the term does not 
necessarily declare that he is. 

• 4. Attitude of Islam towards saint-worship. — 
(n) Sunnis. — Since the days of al-Ghazali (12th 
cent. A.D.) the Sunnite branch of Islam (excepting 
the Hanbalite school) has given its approval to the 
cult of the saints. The orthodox teachers claim 
that what is accorded the saint is not worship. 
Nor is_ there any thought of the saint having 
power in himself to answer prayer. The Qur’an 
and the Sunnah recognize intercession on the part 
of those favoured by Allah, and the orthodox 
Sunnis say that there is no cult of saints beyond 
the permissible seeking of their help as mediators 

J Sdtdh, 485. 2 See T.B. Ta'dnUh, 22a, 5. 

ST,B. JlfS'M KtUifn. 17a. 
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with God. The more intelligent may approach 
Allah in this orthodox -way, but the vast majority 
of unthinking Muslims regard the wall as being 
a proper object of worship and in himself the 
source of blessing. The Bedawin and the Kabyle 
tribes of N. Africa, with the/eWa/wfi of Egyj)t and 
Syria, may employ phrases Avhich seem to imply 
an orthodox attitude, but in reality the saint is a 
far more real God to them than Allah is. If the 
orthodox teachers of the Sunnis were not compelled 
to accept the facts of the situation, they would see 
that the general practice of Islam as to the saints 
■was a -violation of the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 
It imperils the unique deity of Allah and leads 
directly to shirk, the ‘ association ’ of other objects 
with Him in worship. It sets aside the author- 
ity of the Prophet in adopting a basis of religion 
which is in conflict with the primary sources 
sanctioned by him. 

(6) Shiahs — The Shfalis are enthusiastic wor- 
shippers of the saints, and their writers especially 
have been responsible for the production of 
martyrologies and other literature relating to them. 
Persia has been the home of Muslim mysticism. 
It is the native soil of the Sufi movement, and 
within Suflism there is provided a prescribed dis- 
cipline for saintship. The whole Shi'ah movement 
is one which gathers round the idea of a ‘ Holy 
Pamily,’ and most of all about the sufferings of 
the ‘ People of the House,’ as the family of *Ali 
and the Prophet’s daughter Fatima were styled. 
In the ‘ People of the House’ (Ahlu 'l-Bait) there 
has been found a conspicuous invitation calling 
their followers to saintship, and in the spiritual 
atmosphere charged with emotion excited by their 
pains and sacrifices there has been a powerful 
stimulus to imitation. The Siifis have gone beyond 
loyalty to recognized authority as understood by the 
Shi'ah. Their ideal is a life in which law and 
authority have no place and the notion of obedi- 
ence is excluded. For this reason the orthodox 
Shi'ahs are jealously suspicious of the professors 
of saintship among the Sufis. The. saints of the 
Shi'ah provinces have Very often based their 
claims upon alleged descent from the holy imams : 
they are sayyids, nobility. They are in parts so 
numerous that their number has become a subject 
of innocent jesting. The Persians, as well as the 
Berbers of N. Africa, are more favourable to 
women saints than are the Arabs. 

(c) Hanbalites. — The Hanbalites find no room for 
the cult of the saints. They hold that it is con- 
trary to the Qur’an and the Sunnah. To this the 
other Sunnites, who are favourable to the cult, 
ans'Nver that it is supported by the Consensus of 
Islam through hundreds of years. "The Hanbal- 
ites do not deny the authority of the Consensus 
(Ijma'), but claim that Jjma, properly under- 
stood, embraces only the agreed opinion of the first 
age of Islam. The Consensus of the Companions 
of the Prophet condemns the ofiering of worship to 
any but Allah, and this, added to the voice of the 
other great authorities, Qur’an and Tradition, is 
deemed to be decisive against the practice. The 
Hanbalite school has made its influence felt at 
different times. 'Umar ll., at a date earlier than 
the foundation of the school, had refused to face the 
grave of the Prophet towards Mecca, lest it should 
become a shrine where prayer would be ofiered to 
the Prophet along wth Allah. Ibn Taimiyya, a 
Hanbalite, in the 14th cent. A.o. wrote against the 
veneration of the walls, including the cult of the 
Prophet’s tomb at Medina. The latter had become 
part of the prescriptions for the hajj and had come 
under Hanbalite censure as bid'a, ‘ innovation.’ 
Earnestly as Ibn Taimiyya set himself to oppose 
the popular favour shown to the saints, he accom- 
plished little and brought persecution upon him- 


self. He died in prison in A.D. 1328, and by a 
certain irony of fate came to be regarded as a saint 
by those who accepted his views. The Hanbalites 
kept alive his principles until, at the end of the 
18th cent., the iconoclastic Wahhabi crusade again 
sought to make them effective by the destruction 
of tombs and shrines throughout Arabia and the 
adjacent lands. Not even the most venerable 
shrines, such as the tombs of the Prophet and the 
earliest khallfahs at Medina, and the shrines of the 
great martyrs of the Shi' ahs — 'Ali, Husain, and the , 
imam Kida — were spared. The Wahhabi desola- 
tion was brought to an end when Muhammad 
' All’s forces finally overcame the Wahhabi army in 
1818. Since that time the Wahhabis have been 
indeed represented by the Wahhabi State in central 
Arabia, by groups of extreme Hanbalites in the 
eastern part of Arabia, and by a few sectaries in 
India ; but the attempt to check saint- worship has 
been a failure, nor will it ever succeed as long as 
Islam continues to be what it has been for 900 
years past. 

S- The conception of saintship in Islam. — The 
saint is one who is near to God, a ‘ friend of God.’ 
In Islam, as in less advanced religions, this has no 
necessaiy ethical implication. It does imply the 
indwelling and inspiration of ‘divinity.^ The 
saint has a supernatural quality by reason of which 
he (or she) is held to be above criticism and by 
some is thought to be invulnerable against attack 
on either body or soul. It is this quality that 
explains the superhuman knowledge and power of 
the saint and makes him the source of either 
miraculous blessing or terrible and mysterious 
curses. 

This ‘ light of the saint ’ is said by the orthodox 
to come to him as a gift of God through the medi- 
ation of the Prophet. The miracles (Icaramdt) are 
a grace from Allah with which He honours His 
servant. The orthodox will not allow that the 
saint is by nature more than human nature com- 
monly suggests. What is beyond that is endue- 
ment. In the thought of the Muslim peasantry 
and the Bedawin of the desert there is only one 
conception, namely, that the saint is of a divine 
nature and can by reason of his inherent capacity 
do acts that lie properly within the power of God 
and know things knowable only to a god. It has 
been truly said that, in spite of their profession of 
Islam, the ignorant populations in many Muslim 
lands have but slight spiritual relations in re- 
ligious thought and feeling -svith any god other 
than the wall. Allah is at most a name, without 
power to stir interest in those who use it, and 
without effect in moulding their purjioses. 

In the case of each individual saint there was 
a time when he began to be esteemed a saint. 
Those about him took note of certain character- 
istic features. He was a man whose thought was 
filled with God, who lived in God, and whose acts 
were moved by God. He was judged to be a man 
who had renounced desire and! had become com- 


pletely passive, a vessel for divine inspiration, a 
receptacle for a deposit of divine qualities and 
influences. To the soul thus prepared there come 
such thoughts and impulses as are proper to a life 
secluded, shut off from the avenues of ordinaiy 
human experience, and shut in to a purely self- 
occupied experience which is saturated oy a ruling 
religious motive. The impression made by a man 
of such a mode of life would be infallibly that 
of a man ‘ possessed ’ by divine influences. _ Such 
a mysterious human being easily fancied himself 
the recipient of divine communications or one 
appointed to undertake marvels. His proofs were 
subjective and were not easily disputed by others. . 
Many of the saints have been eccentrics, defec- 
tives, or idiots (not insane). Such persons have 
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been thought to be saints because thes’, too, have 
become emptied receptacles which Allah was to 
fill and use. Their pure souls have been taken 
up to heaven, and what has remained of them was 
esteemed a most meet and fitting vessel of inspira- 
tion. As long as this class of persons was typic.al 
of what a saint should be, the lesser peeulianties, 
begotten of mere habitual introspection and nega- 
tion of self, procured a reputation for sanctity in 
proportion to their extravagance. 

while many who have achieved saintship did 
not renounce the world and separate themselves 
from their fellow-men, tlie surest path to saintship 
was foiiml in poverty and a contempt of the worlcf. 
Thus it comes about that the typical rarb of the 
saint is that of the beggar and his habit of life is 
tliat which answers to his garb. Poverty and sanc- 
tity are so far s^monymous that the most eifective 
counterfeit of tlie saint is thefaqir, or beggar— -a 
term which still serves to indicate the saint, but is 
also all too commonly made to denote beggars 
who, being such and nothing more, would pass for 
saints. 

The contempt for the world led a fair proportion 
of the saints to a hermit life in the deserter, in the 
case of the Sufis, to a cloister life under the direc- 
tion of a mitrshid, or spiritual director, often in a 
caioiyah, or community house. Scorn of the world 
also finds expression in another way. The saint 
spurns the esteem of men, deeming it a temptation 
to a divided devotion, and provokes with careful 
deliberation their ill-will. In this way he is the 
more inevitably set apart unto God. With this 
traditional attitude, it is easy to understand that 
in the early days of thekhalifate the ' saints’ were 
in many cases opposed to the government of their 
time and were found allied inth seditious move- 
ments and conspiracies. For one or other party in 
a quarrel to obtain the support of some powerful I 
shaikh was sure to bring many to that side. The 
saints ns a matter of course were generally of the i 
revolutionary party ; but they were not always so. 
The illustrious martyr, the imam Rida, was bought 
at a great price to support the policy of the khali- 
fah al-Mamun, and many of the most influential 
of the shaikhs of Morocco in the IGtli cent. a.d. 
were supporters of the reigning rulers. The 
earliest of the Safnwid kings of Persia in the 16th 
cent, wore themselves saints and enjoyed the spon- 
taneous support of the shaikhs of their time. In 
fact, the saints of the modern period of history 
have been loyal to the powers that be and have 
been held in esteem by them. 

One of the cherished evidences of saintship is the 
inspired dream or the ecstatic vision in which the 
Prophet, one of the imams, or one of the greater 
saints appears to one who is thus shoum to be in 
the^ favour of heaven. The nature of the communi- 
cation granted is not as important os the vision 
itself. 

There is no disapproval of the warlike character 
in a saint. It has always been to the glory of the 
Prophet that he was a man of war ; and, among 
his successors, the holy martyrs 'All and Eusain 
acquired an added lustre of saintliness from the 
fact that they were men of proved martial quality. 
In the hagiologies the warlike deeds of the saints 
find a large place. There is found also allusion to 
carrying a saint’s dead body into battle to ensure 
victory. 

According to the accepted view, the icalis form 
an' invisible order with ascending dignities and 
ranks. At the head is the leading saint of the age, 
who bears the title 7u(6 (literally ‘pole,’ ‘axis'). 
Under him arc depunes, commonly reckoned to be 
three in number, and in Egypt designated by the 
respective names, nakib, nagio, and baM. Eli has 
his favourite abodes on earth, one of which is the 
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roof of the Ka'bah in Mecca and another the Bab- 
az-Zuwailah (or Bab al-Mutawalli) in Cairo. It is 
his custom to appear in some familiar disguise 
among men, and to reveal his presence at times by 
the performance of some mysterious and uncanny 
act which, despite unpromising appearances, often 
turns out to be reallj- beneficent in its purpose. 
Among the saints of Morocco two or three are said 
to have attained the rank of gufb, but there is 
reason to suppose that this refers rather to the 
perfect stage of the Sofi tarlqah, or discipline. 

The pains and death of the waits, especially of 
such .as had been the victims of persecution, were 
deemed to have a merit not needed on their oivn 
account by beings of such sanctity. Such merit 
therefore is supposed to be available for those who 
seek the intercession and help of the saint. It is 
both prudent and pious to entrust one’s soul to 
such an one as the wall, whether for this life or for 
the life to come. It is from this kind of motive 
that Muslims in all parts of Islam desire that their 
bodies should rest under the shadow of some wall 
(here used in the secondary sense of the tomb of 
a wall). The presence of the tomb of Eusain at 
Kerbela, that of 'Ali at Nejef, and that of the 
imiitn Rida at Meshed have caused the bodies of 
thousands of persons to be brought to these places 
for burial, sometimes from a great distance. In 
Syria ^ the walls (tombs of the saints) stand fre- 
quently in the midst of a number of humbler graves 
which have gathered about them as time has 
passed. The dead rest in peace under the protec- 
tion of the wall. 

While it would be admitted to have occurred 
only in ve^ rare cases, the teaching of Islam is 
that the gifts of a saint may be withdrawn by 
All&h for mortal sin or for infidelity. 

6. Origins of the cult of saints. — It is in tiie 
essential nature of Islam that it should call for a 
renunciation of the world and a committal of oneself 
to God. Consistently, therefore, the Prophet him- 
self, on entering upon his preaching mission, gave 
up secular ambitions (dunya) and urged his hearers 
to do the same. In contrast to the motive of later 
saintship, Muhammad’s motive in demanding 
renunciation of the world was not to meet the 
requirements of a profession, but to glorify Allah 
ana save men’s souls. The term which came to 
be applied to such an ascetic withdrawal from the 
world as Muhammad at first contemplated is zuhd. 
It implies an ideal which the opportunities and 
temptations of power soon thrust out of his 
thought, and as long as his followers were occupied 
with the lust and sweets of military conquest it 
remained neglected. There are traditions dealing 
with the Prophet’s Medinan period which echo 
even positiv’e disapproval of the ascetic life. 
Shortly after Muhammad’s death the pious life 
seemed to have found its best type in men diligent 
in religious duties while at the same time efficiently 
pursuing the aims of their earthly vocation. It 
was inevitable that a religious revolution like 
Isl&m, in its period of reconstruction folloving 
the early conquests, should revert to its original 
ideal. The ascetic life claimed many followers 
and in the early days of the Umayyad khallfahs 
they were described by a special name, 'ubbad 
(= I religious’ in the French sense of the word). 
This term implies a life with two distinctive 
aspects : (I) exclusive occupation -with God \tawak- 
kul ) ; (2) worship in prayer, recitation of the Qur’an, 
and meditation (dhtkr). 

About the close of the 1st cent, of the Hegira 
men began to write about the marks and rules of 
^ the saintly life, and devotees began to be regarded 
[ as divinely inspired. There was furnished a 
I motive to turn true saintliness into a professional 
1 Of. nrt. Saiitts asd JlAnTras (SjTian). 
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calling. For this the suggestion was conveniently 
at hand in the presence of Christian monks and 
hermits within the Muslim domain. Abstinence, 
poverty, and reproach became the badge of sanc- 
tity, and the rough woollen garb {suf) of the 
beggar and criminal was chosen to advertise saint- 
ship as a vocation. The Sufi movement took its 
start from this unorganized pursuit of what was 
now conventionally recognized as a holy life, _ Sufi- 
ism originated in Persia, but before it took its rise 
the profession of the saint was already as -wide- 
spread as Islam itself. 

It has been intimated that the earlier saints of 
Islam were men engaged in the public affairs of 
their time. With tlie growing ascendancy of the 
Turks in the eastern khalifate, the devotees were 
gradually eliminated from positions of influence, 
but meanwhile the Sufi life had become more 
popular, and the number of those who adopted it 
gradually increased. The movement was carried 
into Africa and Syria, and wherever it went it 
produced its own type of saints— a type which 
exaggerated the features of the earlier devotees and 
intensified the interest in the mystic aspects of 
religion. The later saints of Islam have probably 
all felt the influence of the Sufi spirit and practice, 
though even among the Shi'ahs the extreme type 
of Siifi is condemned ; in Egypt they are under the 
supervision of the Shaikh al-Bakri. The Safawid 
dynasty had its origin in a line of Sufi saints, and 
in its early days (1502 onwards) there were fairly 
good relations between official Shi'ism and SGfiism. 

7. Cult of the saints. — The living saint is resorted 
to for the purpose of securing his advice or his 
decision in a legal dispute, to obtain his opinion as 
to the success of private or public undertakings, to 
ask his intercession on behalf of the sick, or to seek 
the gift of a child, especially a son. His active 
help may be requested and given for various pur- 
poses, inasmuch as nothing is too difficult for his 
miraculous powers. The removal of some blight or 
plague from field or flock, the healing of human ail- 
ments, the confounding of enemies, are all within 
the province and gift of the shaikh. Those whom 
he serves are only too glad to provide for him the 
means of living. His interposition is beneficent 
to those who .ask it with honest purpose, but to 
those who oppose him or act dishonestly his super- 
natural power works in awful and mysterious 
punisliment. The supernatural element in the 
saint is an extremely jealous and resentful power, 
very like the divinities of primitive monolatrous 
communities. There is a natural awe before one 
on whom has descended the ‘light of inspira- 
tion ’ ; in his immediate vicinity marvels happen ; 
men do not presume to treat him familiarly ; only 
the profane would venture to dispute his purposes, 
and only the recklessly wicked would dare to 
inflict persecution upon him. Physical contact 
with a saint, whether with or without his know- 
ledge, may draw from him a supernatural efflu- 
ence for healing or blessing, and objects that have 
been in close relation to his person may operate 
for good or harm -ivithout his being present. 

The dead ^int is in the nearer presence of God, 
and, according to a, principle found widely in 
primitive religions, is more fully charged with 
supernatural mfluence than he was during his 
lifetime. He is now_ a ivali in a more potent sense, 
one in -whom the divine is more intimately at home 
and more readily active. Many more persons now 
resort to him, and much greater pains are taken to 
gain access to him and to do him honour. Men 
assume towards him the same worshipful attitude 
ns they assume towards God, and freely think of 
him as one who can secure to them all the bless- 
ings for which men usually ask God. For the 
unreflecting worshipper the approach to the saint 


seeks no Higher Being beyond him, and rests fully 
satisfied in his sufficiency. The cultivation of the 
wait is a truly religious practice which often takes 
the place of the worship of Allah. The phrases of 
orthodoxy and the Quran are echoed in the liturgy 
of the saints, but they are used by ignorant and 
humble worshippers as magical formulas to predis- 
pose the saint favourably. Nevertheless, Muslim 
authority has taken the wall cult under its protec- 
tion, and one may say that the real power of 
Islam over its lower classes lies in its promotion 
of saint-worship on the one hand and in the 
emotional atmosphere created by Sufiism on the 
other. It is to the credit of al-Gliazali that he 
found a way to retain these more vital forms of 
religious life as elements of Islam wherewith to 
counteract the effects of its unappealing dogmatism 
and institutionalism. 

The local centre of the saint’s influence after his 
death is his tomb. From that centre a tutelary 
benefit extends over the neighbouring community, 
of which he is the patron spirit. Beyond that his 
magical influence may reach as far as a prosaic 
peasant imagination may deem it strong enough to 
go, possibly to a radius of fifteen miles from the 
tomb. But the -virtue of a tvali may be carried to 
any distance by his relics. The most cherished of 
these is his ragged robe, which falls to the successor 
nominated by mmself. It is especially infected by 
the supernatural quality of its one-time owner. 

One leaves one’s prayer with a saint at his shrine 
together with a vow to be fulfilled when the answer 
is received. Meanwhile the act of petition truly 
erformed has been an act of faith in a power 
elieved to be divine, and the petitioner goes away 
comforted by the reaction of his o\vn faith — a 
blessing of no little moment. Occasionally prayers 
are written and left in faith at the grave of the 
saint. 

8. Tombs of the saints : walls. — These are of 
common occurrence in all parts of the Muham- 
madan world. Every little village has its wati. 
As a rule they are placed in a conspicuous position 
and are readily recognized by the domed roof of 
the building containing the grave. The dome 
(Jeubbah) is whitewashed, care being taken in every 
well-regulated community that some individual or 
family shall assume responsibility to give it a new 
coat when needed. 

In poor and out-of-the-way places the tomb, 
sometimes called kubbah as well as wall, may be 
only a rude, frail structure of sticks, perhaps open 
above to the sky. In some cases a natural cave 
has been chosen as the shrine because of ancient 
religious or demonic associations. Sometimes the 
location of walls has been determined by a linger- 
ing tradition from an earlier pagan or Jewish 
sanctuary. Again there are cases where, in the 
lack of a historical saint, the name of the place 
itself becomes the text for a saint’s legend, which 
then becomes attached to the spot and makes out 
of it a wall, or saint’s tomb. In settled com- 
munities the wall comprises a plot of ground, the 
front part of Svhioh constitutes a court, possibly 
20 ft. square, and generally surrounded by a waU. 
Beyond this is the tomb proper {kubbah), which is 
often a low building 16 to 20 ft. square. Within 
the kubbah is the grave, which may die a somewhat 
elaborate structure, or again may be only a plain 
cenotaph. There may be grated -windows, a 
grating overhead, and a grated door. The door- 
posts, the lintel, and the threshold or door-step 
play an important part in the blood ritual of the 
saint’s cult. The grave is covered with a cloth, 
sometimes green, sometimes white. 

Within the kubbah are found offerings of many 
kinds which have been left with the saint, though 
edible offerings, where they are left at the shrine, 
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are perquisites of the shaikh, or ministrant. In 
some of the walls tliere have been found great 
numbers of jars and other pieces of pottery, many 
of which have been broken in honour of the saint. 
Attached to the gratings of the kiibhah or placed 
upon the grave are articles of apparel or rags tom 
from them. Those who thus leave in contact Avith 
the rmff articles Avhich have been associated closely 
with their persons are supposed to be under Iris 
care and to share in the blessing of his efficacious 
influence. The neighbouring tree or grove of the 
saint is his property and a part of the shrine. To 
the tree of the wall rags and articles of clothing 
are likeAvise attached, and with a simUar motive. 

In the court of the wall there is_ sometimes 
found a spring forming a pool or fountain. It may 
be a mineral spring, possibly a hot spring, in 
which case it is connected rvith the healing powers 
of the shaikh, and to drink or bathe, as the case 
may be, rvill cure disease, remove sterility, or 
restore the mentally deranged, provided the good 
offices of the saint can be securea. 

The area of the wall affords asylum from blood 
revenge, and places animals or other property 
which may in any way come within the sacred 
limits under the promotion of the saint ; the 
animal or article becomes his property for the time 
being. In various parts of Syria farming imple- 
ments are found lying about the tomb of a wall ; 
there is no likelihood of their ever being disturbed 
or appropriated, as the curse of the saint is thought 
to rest upon the violator of his tomb. In spite of 
this feeling that tlie saint Avill fully guard his oivn 
rights, there is also a lively jealousy on the part of 
the saint’s worshippers in certain cases, and in- 
trusion upon the sanctity of a shrine may be 
violently punished by them. This E. H. Palmer * 
proved on the occasion of his visit to the famous 
tomb of Nebi Harin, in the Sinaitio peninsula. 
The BenS-Ma'azeh, ivho are the special follou-ers 
of the saint, angrily resented the visit which they 
supposed he had made to the shrine, and serious 
trouble was narrowly averted. 

The shaikh, or ministrant, as a rule lives in the 
neighbouring village or town. The office gener- 
ally descends in a given family, and in some cases 
not merely one member is set aside as shaikh, but 
the several males of the family are designated to 
act. The function of the shaikh is to direct Avor- 
shippers as to their duties, to supervise the offering 
of votive sacrifices, and to receive the portion of 
the saint, which is yiarter of a sheep or goat, 
together with the hide, or a relatively smaller 
share if the victim be a larger animal, such as a 
cow or camel. The shaikh may be called upon to 
furnish Avhat is lacking to a sacrificial meal, if the 
number of participants be too large for the offerer’s 

E ortion of liis sacrifice. The offerer may ask or 
uy from the ministrant the additional provision 
which he requires. 

The sacrificial victim is regularly a male animal 
at least sis months old. It is slaughtered by the 
ofiferer, usually at the door-step of the kubbah. It 
is throAA’n upon its left side and made to face 
toAvards Mecca, and is killed in this position. The 
blood IS applied to the door-posts of the tomb and 
sometimes to the lintel. In a number of instances 
the victim is slaughtered upon the roof of the 
hibbah in such a, position that its blood flows 
doAvn over the lintel of the door-opening. Very 
often, instead of the blood being smeared, the 
hand of the offerer is dipped in the sacrificial blood 
and imprinted upon the door-posts. In the case of 
a child who has been the subject of a voav the 
blood is applied to the forehead and the tip of the 
nose or to the latter only. 

Where the offerer is too poor to afford anything 
1 The Desert of the Exodus, New York, 1872, p. 364 fl. 


more, it is permissible to bring ,to the saint a fowl. 
In the case of inability to bring the victim, , or to 
have present at the shrine those Avho should take 
part in the feast, permission may be given to 
conduct the ceremonies at home and bring the 
price of the shaikh’s part to the wall. 

Most of the offerings are votive in character. A 
visit is made to the saint’s tomb Ai’ith the object of 
obtaining his help in order to secure some desired 
end. The petition is presented Avith due obser- 
vance of the required ritual, and Avith it a voav is 
made contingent upon the fulfilment of the peti- 
tion. When the prayer has been fulfilled, the 
VOAV is due. It may be a voav calling for an offer- 
ing made once for all, or it may call for a yearly 
offering. If the voav be. nob paid, the saint is 
supposed to visit dire temporal misfortune on the 
recreant worshipper ; notAVithstanding this, unpaid 
voAvs are regularly collected in some places ny a 
person appointed tor the purpose. 

The feast Avhich is enjoyed by the Avorshipper 
and his friends is not a commensal feast in Avnich 
the divinity makes one AA’ith other guMts at the 
table, nor is there any notion of the victim being 
itself sacred or divine. The vieAV is that the wall, 
out of Avhat has become his property by the gift of 
the offerer, spreads a feast for his guests and they, 
as they share the feast, rejoice before him. The 
victim is made ready, not by roasting, but by 
boiling. 

The occasional Avorship represented by the visits 
of those Avho have voavs to make and petitions to 
present, or who wish to pay a voav, contains also 
an element of honorific worship. The motive is 
not Avholly self-centred. The ritual expresses 
reverence and adoration such as belong to religious 
worship, and the desire is to celebrate the great- 
ness of the saint and give him hie meed of respect. 
The recitation of the Qur’an, the repetition of the 
formulas, the feast, are for the saint in the sense 
of being for his advantage. They are to him in 
the sense of being a tribute of worship. The 
offering of the blood has a special motive ; m many 
instances it is a keffarah, Avhich may be understood 
to be a means of removing sin; in other more 
numerous instances it is a fedu, which may be 
taken to imply a propitiatory offering or a ransom. 

The indmdual or family visits to the wall are 
properly described by the term eiyarah, though 
less frequently the term han is employed. The 
latter term in strictness belongs to the Meccan 
pilgrimage. The eiyarah is more especiallj' applied 
to the annual pilgrimage Avhich is observed in con- 
nexion AAuth the greater number of shrines. These 
annual pUgrimages are occasions Avben the Avhole 
community, men, Avomen, and children, takes part, 
and, in the case of some famous saints, people from 
far and near also participate. This is to be ob- 
served at the annual feast of Nebl Mfls5, east of 
the Dead Sea. There are reported to have been 
as many as 15,000 present at the annual celebra- 
tion of this wall. The great days at Meshed, 
Nejef, and Kerbela are occasions for the Avhole 
Shfah Avorld. At some of the shrines Jcavs and 
Christians are present to do honour to one Avho has 
often had a longer record of respect Avith them 
than among the Muslims. The participation on 
the part of non-Muslims is confined for the most 
part to saints who Avere Jewish or Christian before 
they Avere Muslim. At A’ery many walls the inter- 
mingling of outsiders and Muhammadans is not 
alloAved. As Palmer ^ described the annual eiyarah 
at Nebi Saleh, it included a procession round the 
hubbah, a Ausit to the grave, the sacrifices, and the 
common festival meal. Outside of these prescribed 
obligations, the time Avas occupied by merry- 
making and apparently love-making, by games 
1 Op. eit. p. 218 f. 
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and contests of various kinds. The annual feast 
of the saint is regularly fixed on the traditional 
day of his birth, the mauUd of the wall. 

Other feasts are held at many shrines. In some 
cases the month day of the saint is kept. 

Such saints as al-Khidr, the Qutb, Ali, Rttsain, 
and Rasan, and even St. George (Mar Jirjis, mar 
='waU in Syria), are deemed ubiquitous, though 
they have their local shrines and local community 
of worshippers. The same may be said of some of 
the Shiah imams, especially ‘ the Hidden imam.' 

The Metawileh and the Nu§airiyah of Syria 
have an exaggerated reverence for saints. The 
latter should not be regarded, however, as 
Muslims. The Isma'lliyah, wherever they are 
found, have developed extreme views likewise. 

9 . Efficacy of the cult. — It is firmly believed 
that miraculous answers are granted to the peti- 
tions presented to the saints, and it may be allowed 
that instances of child-bearing have followed such 
prayers. For these the most satisfactory explana- 
tion is that mental suggestion has been powerful 
enough to effect a desired physiological change. 
It is the belief of the M>aZi-worshippers that, in 
cases of barrenness, conception, if it occurs, is to 
be attributed to the saint. It is said that this 
belief leads the shaikhs in charge of some shrines 
to actual cohabitation with women who come 
seeking the gift of a child from the saint. It has 
not been shown that this occurs often. 

The relics of the saint are often preserved in 
connexion with the tomb and have in themselves 
efficacy for blessing. The merits of the saint have 
atoning value with God and constitute a ground of 
confidence in the efficacy of his intercession. To 
the merits of the wall the devotions of those who 
worship at his grave add increase' continually. 
But, as intimated above, for most of those who 
come the idea of the saint as a mediator is not 
uppermost. He is looked upon by them as in 
himself an original source of help and blessing. 

The effect of the «;aZi-cult has been to foster 
superstition and belief in magic among the ignorant 
classes of Islam. It has, nevertheless, served to 
bind more firmly to the Muslim faith those who 
are its votaries. For centuries the orthodox leaders 
of Islam have endorsed the cult and allowed it to 
develop as it would. They have supported it with 
contributions and recognized continually and 
officially the gifts of private individuals for the 
maintenance of the local and national shrines of 
the saints. 
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Walter M. Patton. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Muhammadan in 
India). — The hagiology of Muslim India is as 
abundant and diversified as that of any other part 
of the Muhammadan world, and in many respects 
this rich development is probably due to the 
Hindu influences vdth which Islam in that country 
has been surrounded. As in all hagiographic 
literatnre, we find not only that historical person- 
ages have been canonized, but that legends have 
grown up around names for which there is no 
authentic record, and the cult of local saints can 
often be shown to be the survival of an earlier 
faith which has passed on into Islam nnder another 
guise. 


1 . Chishti saints. — ^Among the saints of whom 
there are ample historical records there are cer- 
tain outstanding figures whose influence upon the 
religious history of Muslim India has been con- 
siderable, especially those belonging to religious 
orders, such as the Chishti, the Suhrawardi, the 
Qadirl, the Shattari, and the Naqshbandl. Each 
of these religious’ orders originated outside India, 
but enjoyed a considerable vogue in that country; 
the first was introduced by Khwajah Mu'in al-Din 
Chishti, a native of Sistan, who migrated to India 
and reached Dihli in the year (1193) in which the 
troops of Muhammad Gnori captured that city; 
later he settled in Ajmer, where he attracted to 
himself a large number of disciples ; he died at 
Ajmer in 1236, and his tomb still attracts thousands 
of pilgrims. In the same year died another saint 
of the Chishti order, Khwajah Qutb al-Din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, who was bom in Farghana and 
spent a wandering life visiting holy men in 
Baghdad and other places; when he came to 
India, Iltutmish wished to make him shaikh al- 
Islam, but the saint refused this high office ; he 
spent the last years of his life in intimate friend- 
ship with Mu'in al-Din Chishti, whom he pre- 
deceased by a few months ; he was buried at Dihli 
near the great minaret, the Qutb Minar, which is 
called after his name. Among his disciples was 
Shaikh Farid al-Din Shakarganj, who died in 1265 
and was buried at Pakpattan, midway between 
Multan and Lahore, where his shrine is visited by 
a large number of devotees and is still in charge of 
one of the descendants of the saint. He had two 
famous disciples, each of whom has given his name 
to a separate branch of the Chishti order, his 
nephew Shaikh 'Ali Sabir (t 1291), and N4am al- 
Din Awliya, who was recognized by Farid al-Din 
as his khallfah (‘successor’) when he was only 
twenty years of age; he established a khS.nqah 
(convent of dervishes) in the neighbourhood of 
Dihli and exercised a great influence over the 
court and the men of letters who were attracted 
to the capital ; he died in 1325 and his grave has 
been a place of pilgrimage ever since. One of his 
disciples, Sayyid Burhan al-Din, is one of the 
most famous saints of the Deccan, and is buried in 
Raw?ah (in the Haidarabad State), where also is 
the tomb of his equally famous successor, Zain al- 
Din Da'ud (t 1370). Ni?am al-Din’s spiritual suc- 
cessor was Nasir al-DinfMahmud (t 1356), know 
as Chiragh-i-Dihli (‘the lamp of Dihli’), whose 
tomb is also visited by many of the faithM. One 
of his disciples, Muhammad Gisudaraz (i.e. ‘with 
long curls ’), migrated to the Deccan, where he and 
his descendants enjoyed the liberal patronage of 
the Bahmani Sultans, and a magnificent tomb was 
erected in Gnlbarga over his remains when he 
died in 1422 ; for persons who are unable to under- 
take the journey to Arabia a pilgrimage to his 
tomb is said to be attended with the same benefit 
as performing the pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
renown of these saints gave a great impulse to the 
spread of the Chishti order, which in succeeding 
centuries produced a large number of saints, among 
whom two are of special importance— Shaikh Salim 
Chishti (t 1572), in whose house the emperor 
Jahangir was born, an event which prompted his 
father, Akbar, to build the wonderful city of 
Fathpur-Sikri in the vicinity of the saint’s hermi- 
tage ; and Khwajah Nur Muflammad, known as 
Qibla-i-'Alam (f 1791), whose influence led to a 
wide extension of the Chishti order in the Pan jab 
and Sindh. 

2 . Suhrawardi saints. — The Suhrawardi order 
was introduced into India by disciples of the founder 
of the order, Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, who taught 
in Baghdad ; one of these. Shaikh Jalal al-Din 
Tabriz! (t 1244), made his way to Bengal, where a 
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shrine, to -which is attached a rich endowment, -was 
erected in his honour; another, BahS al-DIn 
Zakariya (t 1266), settled in Multan, in the neigh- 
bourhood of -n-hich he had been horn, and his tomb, 
•which he is said to have built during his lifetime, 
is one of the few great monuments of Indian archi- 
tecture of this period. One of his disciples, Jalhl 
al-Din Surkhposh (t 1291), a Sayyid from BukhSrfi, 
settled in Ucch (in the present Bahawalpur State) 
and was the progenitor of a long line of saints, and 
his descendants still guard the shrine of their 
great ancestor ; but his fame is outshone by that 
of his grandson and successor, Sayyid Jalal, known 
as Makhdiim-i-JahaniySn (‘served by all man- 
kind ’), who is said to have made the pilmmage to 
Mecca 36 times and to have performed innumer- 
able miracles. One of his grandsons, Burhan al- 
Din (•)■ 1453), known as Qutb-i-' A.lam (‘ the pole-star 
of the world’), settled in Gujarat, as did his son, 
Muhammad Shah 'Alam (t 1476), who played an 
important part in the political and religious life 
of his time. 

3 . Qadirl saints. — The Qfidiri order has had a 
considerable extension in India, as in moat other 
parts of the Muslim world; though the founder, 
Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani ([g.w.]t 1166), never visited 
India, shrines erected in his honour are common, 
in some of which relics of him are venerated ; e.g., 
his tooth-brush is said to have taken root in 
Ludhiana and to have grown into a tree, near 
which an annual fair is held, which is attended by 
40,000 to 60,000 persons. The festival of his death 
is widely celebrated in India on the eleventh day 
of the month Bab? 11 ., with reading of the Qur’an, | 
offering of prayers, and the reciting of the 99 
names of the saint at times of plague or cholera 
processions are held in his honour, and childless ; 

arents vow to dedicate to him any son or 
aughter that may be born to them through bis 
intercession. The Qadiri order was introduced 
into India by Sayyid Muliammad, known as 
Bandagi Mubammad Ghawth, a native of Aleppo, 
who migrated to India and settled in Ucch in 1482, 
and died there 35 years later ; many of his de- 
scendants were also saints and workers of miracles, 
and his tomb at Ucch is still kept up by members 
of his family, who preserve there some precious 
relics, such as a footprint of the Prophet, a turban 
of 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jilfini, etc. Among the 
numerous saints of the Qadiri order mention may 
be made of Shaikh Mir Muhammad, knorvn as 
Miyan Mir, who died at Lahore in 1635 — he was 
the spiritual preceptor of Prince Dara Shikob, and 
his tomb is still held in reverence — and of Taj al- 
Din (t 1698), one of the descendants of 'Abd 
al-Qftdir al-Jilani, whose tomb is at Aurangabad. 

4 . Shatfari saints. — The Shattari order has also 
produced a number of saints-^e.y., Muhammad 
Ghawth, who counted the emperor Humayun 
among his disciples ; when he died in 1562, Akbar 
built a magnificent tomb in his honour at Gwalior ; 
one of his disciples, IVajih al-Din Gujarati, a man 
of great learning and considerable literary activity 
(t 1589), is buried at Ahmadabad. Another saint 
of the same order, Shah Pir (t 1632), is buried at 
Meerut in a mausoleum erected by Nur JahSn, 
•n-ife of the emperor Jahangir. 

_S. Naqshbandi saints. — The Naqshbandi order 
did not attain such a vogue in India as the others 
mentioned above ; it was introduced there by 
Shaikh Ahmad al-Ffiruqi, who died at Sirhind in 
1625, and there are several other shrines of saints 
of this order in India, notably that of Shfih Musafir 
(t 1698) at AurangabSd. 

It _ is not possible here to enumerate all the 
religious orders of Muslim India, or the hundreds 

1 For ftn account ot this featlval see JaSuc SUuwceJ, Oanoour , 
t-Islam, ch. xviii. 1 


of saints that have arisen within them or outside. 
Of those already mentioned there js some historical 
record, but in many instances it is difficult to dis- 
entangle historical fact from a mass of super- 
incumbent legend. 

6 . Missionaries and miracle-workers. — Many 
of the Muhammadan saints played^ an iinportant 
part in the promulgation of Islam in India ; e.g., 
Mu'in al-Din Chisbtl is said to have received a call 
to preach Islam to the unbelievers in India while 
on a pilgrimage to Medina, when the Prophet 
appeared to him in a dream and bade him spread 
the faith in that country ; he is said to have con- 
verted 700 persons in Dihli on his way to AjmBr, 
and when he settled in the latter city the number 
of his converts increased rapidly. Makhdum-i- 
Jahaniyan is said to have converted several of the 
tribes in the Panjab, and both Baba al-Din 
Zakariya and Farid al-Din Shakarganj were suc- 
cessful in their missionaiy work in this part of 
India. Sayyid Nathar Shah (t 1039) was the 
moneoT of Islam in S. India, and bis tomb in 
Triehinopoly is still a place of pilgrimage ; a later 
saint, Shah al-U^mid, who died in Nagore, carried 
out successful missionary tours in this part of 
India and finally settled in Nagore, where he is 
buried. A number of saints are famous for the 
conversions which they ellected in the Deccan ; 
among them is Muhammad Gisudaraz, mentioned 
above. The success of their propaganda is often 
attributed to miraculous powers. 

S.g., Jalal al-Din Tabrizi ia said to have converted a Hindu 
mUlctnan to Islam merely by a look. Heson Kabir al-Din, one 
of the saints of Ucch, is said to have had a like miraculous 
power, and it is told of him that once when he was sink he 
called in a Hindu physician, who refused to come, fearing- that 
the saint might convert him by a mere glance, but sent word 
that be would examine bis urine ; and, as soon as he looked at 
it, he at once accepted Islam. Imam Shah of Piriina, who 
worked in GujorSt in the latter half of the ISth cent., converted 
n large body of Hindu cultivators by bringing about a fail of 
rain after two seasons of scarcity ; on another occasion, meeting 
a band of Hindu pilgrims passing through Pirana on their way 
to Benares, he offered to take them there ; they agreed and in 
a moment were in the holy city, where they bathed in the 
Ganges and paid their vows ; they then awoke to find them- 
selves still in Pirana and adopted the faith of the saint who 
could perform such a miracle. A similar story is told of H<^an 
Kabir al-Din, who saw a number of Hindu pilgrims passing 
through Ucch on their way to the Ganges ; he offered to show 
them both of the holy rivers, the Ganges and the Jamna, 
flowing at that very spot, if they would renounce their false 
religion ; certain definite marks of identification were agreed 

upon whereby the rivers might be recogr'—’ — ■’ — * '■ 

they saw the Ganges and the Jamna 

another, and having all the marks of . . 

been asked for ; whereupon aU the pUgrims embraced Islam. 

7 . Ascetic practices. — Several of the saints 
referred to above spent many years in wandering, 
making frequent pilgrimages to Mecca, or visiting 
contemporary saints and the tombs of departed 
saints. Miyan Uatim of Sambhal (f 1562) spent 
ten years roaming about, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, in tlie waste country about Sambhal and 
Amroha, never sleeping on a bed. Muliammad 
Ghawth (t 1562) spent twelve j-ears among the 
hiils_ north of the Ganges, practising severe aus- 
terities, feeding on the leaves of trees, and sleeping 
in caves._ Al-BadaonI gives interesting details of 
the ascetic practices of the saints who were his con- 

j temporaries. Of Shaikli Burhan (t 1563) he writes : 

‘For nearly fifty years (before his death) he had abstained 
from fleshmeatand from most other articles of food and drink, 
contenting himself irith a little milk and some sweetmeats ; 
and at the end of his life he abstained also from drinking water. 
So that to outward appearance he was an incorporated spiritual 
fcrm, supematurally illuminated. He had a very small and 
dark cell in which he constantly sat, engaged in reciting God's 
praises and in meditation and contemplation.' 1 

Al-Badaoni describes also the state of ecstasy or 
religions trance which was a frequent experience 
in the religious life of these saints. Of Miyan 
Uatini he says : 

'He was a man who took a keen pleasure in contemplating 


1 Muntakhabu-t-tawarVeh. tr. T- W. Haig, iii. 10. 
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God and whom the singing of God’s praises threw into an 
ecstasy of delight, and ever, as he spoke and smiled, the name 
of God was on his tongue. In his last years the intoxication of 
joy which he experienced in his love of God so overpowered 
him that to listen but for a short space to the chanting of God’s 
praises placed him beside himself.^i 

The saints belonging to the various religions 
aiders spent much of their time in the devotions 
peculiar to the order (the so-called dhikr), •which 
consisted of continued repetitions of the name of 
(Jod, of the creed, etc., and in instructing their 
disciples in the due performance of these devotions 
and in the practice of meditation. These religions 
exercises were sometimes (especially among the 
members of the ChishtI and Suhrawardl orders) 
accompanied by religious songs and dances, and 
many anecdotes are recorded of the intense re- 
ligious fervour excited on such occasions. Of 
Shaikh Badr al-Din (a contemporary of Farid 
al-Din Shakarganj) it was said : 

* In his old age when he was unable to move, the sound of a 
hymn would excite him to ecstasy and he would dance like a 
youth. When asked how It was that the Shaikh could dance 
notwithstanding his decrepitude he replied : “Where is the 
Shaikh ? It is Love that dances." ’ 3 

8 , Unorthodox saints. — A clear distinction is 
drawn in India between (a) the above-mentioned 
religious orders, which are ba-shar', i.e. in accord- 
ance Avith the ordinances of the Muslim law — the 
adherents of which, and the devotees of the saints 
belonging to them, are for the most part orthodox 
Muhammadans and comprise persons of culture 
and education--and (6) the be-shar' orders, the 
members of which often do not submit their lives 
to the customary rules of the religious law of 
Islam ; the devotees of their saints are mostly to 
be found among the uneducated sections of the 
Muhammadan population and among those Hindus 
who^ Avorship Munammadan saints. It is seldom 
possible to find any historical foundation for the 
legends of these saints, Avliich are filled Avith Avild 
and fantastic stories ; it is, e,g., doubtful Avhether 
there AA'as ever such a person as Shah Madar, 
Avhose shrine is at MakanpQr, about 40 miles from 
CaAvnpore ; according to the legend, he was a 
converted Jcav, bom at Aleppo in the middle of 
the 11th cent. ; he made his Avay to India and 
expelled a demon named Makan Deo from the spot 
Avhere he himself is noAV venerated ; he is believed 
to be still alive Avithin his tomb. His devotees 
are said to be secure against snakes and scorpions 
and to have poAver to cure those Avho have suttered 
injury from them. The faqlrs Avho are termed 
Mfid&rlj after the name of tneir patron saint, are 
Avandering mendicants or jugglers and do not 
observe the ordinary Muslim prayers, and are con- 
se5[uently regarded AV'ith disfavour by the orthodox. 
His_ cult has a Avide extension in Muhammadan 
India and a largo number of pilgrims visit his 
tomb.* _ There is etjual uncertainty as to the 
historicity of SakhI Sanvor, a famous Ai'orker of 
miracles, Avho has been variously assigned to the 
12th or 13 til cent. ; after many wanderings he 
settled doAA’n in ^ Nigfiha, at the edge of the 
Sulaimiln mountains, Avhere his shrine is Ausited 
by a large number of pilgrims, Hindu and Sikh ns 
Avell as Muhammadan ; but other shrines of this 
saint are found elsewhere and almost every village 
in the Central PanjSb contains one.'* Among the 
bC‘ShaT> orders are reckoned the folloAvers of Mflsa 
Suhag, Avho lived at the close of the 15th cent. ; 
his prayers for rain are said to have delivered the 
country from a threatened famine ; he dressed in 
women's clothes as a symbol that he was devoted 

1 Muntakhabu-t-taicdTikh, lil. 3. 

’Aba’l Fail, Z'ln-i-Akbari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, lil. S63. 

s W. Orooko, Tfir Tribes and Castes e^f the jv. IT. Tswinees 
and Oudh, Calootta, 181)0, iii. 297 H. 

•* H. O. Raverty, ‘ Account of a 'Visit to the Shrine of SakhI 
Sanvar,’ JASD xxiv. (1S55] 239 ff. ; M. Macaulifle, ‘ riio Fair at 
SakhI Sanvar.’ Calcutta Jierietc, Ix. [1876] 7811. 


to God as a wife to her husband, and the members 
of his order still dress like Avomen and are celibate. 
Near his tomb at A^madabad is a tree the branches 
of Avhich are covered with glass bangles, throivn 
by persons Avho pay their vows to the saint ; if the 
bangles stay in the tree, they believe that their 

E etition Avill be granted. Among the ignorant 
luhammadans there is a quintet of saints Avho 
enjoy an extensive popularity ; these are the 
Panch Pir, ‘ five saints,’ Avho are Avorshipped by 
illiterate persons throughout the greater part of 
Muslim India, as Avell as by large numbers of 
Hindus. They are fully treated in art. Panch- 
pikiyS. One of the saints Avho is often reckoned 
among the Panch Pir is KhAvajah Khi?r, a saint Avho 
is knoAvn all over the Muhammadan Avorld and is 
commonly identified Avith the nameless companion 
of Moses in the Qur’an ; ’ he is worshipped in India 
as the protector of travellers and especially of 
seamen and boatmen and of all Avhose occupation 
is connected Avith Avater in any form ; e.g., a goat 
is sacrificed to him Avhen a new Avell is sunk, and 
in Bengal his annual festival is celebrated by setting 
afloat on a river at sunset little rafts of plantain 
stems or small paper boats, carrying a light. 

Veneration is also commonly paid to giant saints, 
the so-called naugaza, or saints nine yards high, 
whose tombs are of this length ; often no knoAV; 
ledge is claimed of the name of the saint, or he 
may be described merely as a shahid (‘ martyr ’) ; 
in some cases an impossible attempt is made to 
identify the naugaza with one of the Companions 
of the Prophet ; e.p., such an antiq^uity is claimed 
for the giant saint, Muhammad Ibrahim, whose 
tomb is at Jalna, in the Raidarabad State. The 
naugaza at Flrbzphr, in the Pan jab, is identified 
Avith Ja'far al-Sadiq, sixth imam, Avho died at 
Medina in 765. 

9, Famous shrines. — The worship of saints is 
severely reprobated by many Muhammadans, not- 
ably by the Wahhabis ; and those of the educated 
classes who do resort to their shrines maintain that 
the saints are only asked to intercede Avith God ; 
but there is no doubt that among the lower classes 
prayers are directly addressed to the saint and the 
desired result is believed to lie Avithin his power. 
Devotees may resort to the shrines of the saints on 
any occasion of need ; but there are certain saints 
Avho are especially prayed to for particular temporal 
blessings. A large number are believed to grant 
the petitions of childless Avomen, and others effect 
the cure of special diseases; e.y., lepers resort to 
the tomb of Shah Sufaid, in the_ Jheium District, 
or that of Da’ (id Jahaniyan, in Muzaffargarh; 
Miran Nau Bahar, a disciple of Farid al-Dto 
Shakarganj, cures hysterical fits; a cock should 
be ofl’ered at the tomb of Shaikh Saddil, in Amroha, 
for the cure of mental ailments. Ni?am al-Din 
(t 1705), whose tomb is at Lahore, is famous for 
curing Avarts ; dust from the shrine of Pir Bukhiiri 
in Quetta is a specific for venereal diseases; in 
the Hazara country persons suffering from neur- 
algia make a pilgrimage to a shrine at Jatti Pind, 
those troubled with coughs to the shrine of 'Abdul 
Wahhfib GlifizI at Qaziiin. The litigant appeals to 
Shah Mina (t 1478), in LucknoAV, for help in legal 
difficulties, or to Man?ar Pir, at Gaya. In Lahore 
the oilmen frequent the tomb of HassQ T6ll, the 
blacksmiths that of Shaikh MQsa, the dyers that 
of 'All EangrSz. In Bengal Pir Badar of Chitta- 
gong is the guardian saint of sailors, Avhile the 
boatmen on the Chinab and the Indus invoke Baba 
al-Din Zakarlya as their patron saint in times of 
difficulty. Owners of barren cows pay vows at the 
tomb of Khaki ^afiaba or of MCsa Nawab in the 
BaliBAvalpQr Tei ritory. ShCr Shah of Multan is 
the protector of persecuted lovers. To Shah Daula 
1 xrilL W-€L 
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of Guirfit in the Panjab parents dedicate micro- 
cephalic children. Students make offerings of sugar 
at the tombs of Shah Latif Qadiri or of Amir Basan 
Sanjari (t 1337) in the Aurangabad District 
(gaidarfibad State), in the hope of improving their 
memoriGs. ThG shxine of Shah Daula used to be 
frequented every Friday by dancing-girls, _ and 
they also look upon Tansen, the famous musician 
of Akbar, as their patron saint. The n'orship of 
Shaikh Saddtt is in Bengal almost entirely confined 
to Muhammadan prostitutes, but there are several 
other saints for whom they have a predilection. 
Persons possessed by spirits are cured at the 
shrine of Miran Sayyid 'Ali in N. Gujarfit, and 
several other saints are invoked by persons so 
afflicted. 

There are some shrines into ■which women are 
' not admitted, such as that of Jati Abdal ('Abdal 
the chaste ascetic’), a servant of Prince Data 
Shikoh, in the Multan District; some, on the 
other hand, are especially frequented by women — 
e.g.y the grave of Sultan Ahmad Qattal, who was 
bom at Ucch in 1642 and, Mter many years oi 
wandering, during which he visited the hoW_ cities 
of Islam, settled down in Jalalpflr (in the District j 
of Multan), where he died in 1631 ; a large fair is 
held near his tomb every Friday in the month of 
Chet (Maroh-April), during Avhich evil spirits are 
exorcized from women who are believed to_ be 
troubled by yinns ; the tomb of Zain al-DinBiya- 
bani (t 1503), at Fukrabad (Baidarabad State), is 
also especially frequented by women. 

There are also a certain number of shrines of 
women saints, particularly in Baluchistan ; e.g., 
that of Bibi Nahzan (near Kalat), who sank into 
the earth together with her maid when they were 
persecuted by some infidels, is visited by persons 
who have been bitten by mad dogs, and_ those who 
pay a fixed contribution to the shrine secure 
immunity from cholera ; persons bitten by mad 
dogs also resort to the tomb of Bibi Nazo, a Sayyid 
lady of Mastung ; in the Loralai District a virgin 
saint, named Haro Ana, guards the Wanechis (a 
section of the Tarin Afghans) from the incursions 
of their enemies ; in the neighbouring Marri country 
(at the southern end of the Sulaiman Eange) there 
are also the shrines of several female saints. In 
the Panjab, in the District of Multan, is the tomb 
of a woman named Mai Sapflran, who has given 
her name to the village where she lies buried ; she 
was a disciple of a saint named 'Abdul B^kim, 
who died in 1732; she was able to spread her 
prayer-carpet on the waters of the river Ravi and 
kneel for prayer upon it, and could cure the bites 
of mad dogs. At FirOzpQr, in the same province, 
an annual fair is held in honour of a woman saint, 
named Mai Amiran Sahiba. 

10 . Offerings and festivals, — ^To "win the favour 
of some saints, certain specific offerings have to be 
presented. To Salar Mas’iid at Bahraich a long 
embroidered flag is offered. Khajuria Pir, whose 
tomh is at Ambala, must be given a white cock in 
full plumage and a plateful of sugar and carda- 
moms, to effect a cure of the palsy. Baha al-Din, 
a Bukhail Sayyid, a hoy-saint who died at the age 
of five, is propitiated by the gift of a clay horse, 
and these toy horses are stacked up round his 
tomb in thousands. Childless women offer toy 
cradles at the shrine of Quth Nikka, in Baluchistan. 
Small horses made of cotton cloth, stuffed with 
sawdust, are hung up in the tomb of Shah 'Alam 
(t 1475), near Apmadabad. But the usual offer- 
ings are of sweetmeats or some kind of food, and a 
goat or a fowl on special occasions. 

The annvial festival held in commemoration of a 
Muslim saint in India is called 'urs (i.e. * nuptials,’ 
as signifying the union of the saint with God) and 
usually takes place on the date of his death. The 


day before the 'urs is in some parts of the country 
called the sandal, because pots containing sandal- 
wood paste are can-ied in procession through the 
streets and deposited at the shrine for the use oi 
the votaries. The festivities sometimes last foi 
several days and are attended by a large concourse 
of persons; at Ajm@r, e.y., the celebration of the 
'urs of Mu'in al-Din ChishtI is continued for six 
days, and in some years as many as 25,000 persons, 
from all parts of India, have taken part in it ; in 
the courtyard of the shrine are two enormous 
copper boilers fitted into solid masonry, the larger 
one capable of holding 5400 lbs. of rice, the other 
about half as much ; tliese are filled with a mixture 
of rice, milk, honey, etc., and the contents, -when 
thoroughly cooked, are distributed among the 
pilgrims. From 50,000 to 60,000 persons are said 
to attend the 'tirs of Farid al-Din Shakarganj, who 
is reported to have declared that whosoever should 
pass through his shrine on the anniversary of his 
death would gain a place in paradise ; the silver 
entrance-door through which the pilgrims struggle 
is known as the Gate of Paradise. The annuM 
festival of 'Ala al-Din Sabir, at PirSn Kaliar (in 
the Saharanpur District), is attended by 40,000 
pilgrims, while as many as 100,000 flock to the 
tomb of Salar Mas'ud at Bahraich. 

Some of the tombs of Muslim saints in India are 
stately, magnificent buildings and are counted 
among the finest monuments of Muhammadan 
architecture in the country, having been erected 
by emperors, sultans, or wealtliy devotees. Some 
shrines also receive gifts from Hindus ; e.g., a rail- 
ing of solid silver was given to the shrine of Miran 
Sayyid 'All in N. Gujarat by a Gaikwar of Baroda. 
Many of these tombs, on the other l>and, are plain, 
unpretentious buildings, or may even have nothing 
to distinguish them from the graves of ordinary 
men. 

Besides the tomb of a saint there is often a sub- 
sidiary memorial of him to mark the place where 
he kept a chilla, or fast of 40 days, and invoca- 
tions are offered to him here also. In the Deccan 
there are about 360 chillds sacred to the memory 
of Dawal Shah Wall, the son of one of the nobles 
of Mahmud Bigarah (1459-1611), who travelled 
about extensively on proselytizing missions. 

11. Upkeep. — Several of the greater shrines ot 
Muhammadan saints have large endowments or 
have attached to them landed property, from which 
a considerable income is derived. If the original 
saint was a historical personage, this religious 
endoivment is generally in the hands of one of his 
descendants, wno is styled the saij&da-nishln (lit. 

‘ sitting on the prayer-carpet ’) ; the office is gener- 
ally hereditary, or in default of issue descends to 
a successor nominated by the childless sajmda- 
nishln ; he has a number of murids (disciples or 
followers), some of whom live at a distance, and 
an agent of the sajjdda-nishln goes round among 
them at intervals to collect contributions. Other 
shrines depend merely on casual contributions. 
At the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar the pilgrims enter 
into a regular contract with the spirit of the saint, 
and -vviitten promises of future payment are in- 
scribed on the walls, on condition of the fulfilment 
of certain petitions. 

12 . Outstanding examples of saint-worship.— 
In no part of India has the worship of saints at- 
tained BO rich a development as in the PathSn 
country in the north-west and among the Brahflls 
in Baluchist&n. Almost every village has its 
patron saint, who is credited with the possession 
of miraculous powers of healing or protection ; 
some are said to have produced the spring from 

; which the village obtains its water ; others are 
canonized ancestors. In the Brahui country a place 
I without a shrine is held to be a place that should 
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be avoided, and the Pathans carry their reverence 
for shrines to such an extent that in Bhangikhel 
(in the Alianwali District, Paniab) a Sayyid is 
said to have been murdered ana buried, in_ order 
to supply the deficiency of a sacred tomb in the 
neighbourhood.* 

A BimUar story is told of the Afridi Pajhans of Tirah. who 
had shame in the si^ht of their brethren, in that their territory 
was blessed with no holy shrine at which they might worship, 
and that they had to be beholden to the saints of their 
neighbours when they wished for divine aid. Smarting under 
a sense of incompleteness, they induced by generous offers n 
saint of the most notorious pietj' to take up his abode amongst 
them. They then made quite sure of his staying with them by 
cutting his thro.at, they buried hiin honourably, they built o\yr 
his bones a splendid shrine at which they might worship him 
and implore his aid and intercession in their behalf, and thus 
the 3 ’ purged themselves of their reproach.' * 

13. Muslim saints and Hindu cults. — In many 
instances there is no doubt that the shrine of a 
Muslim saint marks the site of some local cult 
which was practised on the spot long before the 
introduction of Islam. Such a survival has 
frequently occurred in the Buddhist shrines in the 
Gandhara country (in the north-west of India) and 
to an enormous extent in the case of Hindu sacred 
places in Kashmir; e.g., the tomb of B&madin 
S.ahib, winch is a popular place of pilgrimage for 
Muhammadans in Kashmir, has been identified 
with an ancient Hindu temple built by Bhima 
Sabi, the last Hindu king of Kabul (t 1026) ; the 
saint is now said to have been a Hindu ascetic, 
who bore the name of Bhflma Sadhi before his con- 
version to Islam ; a pious Hindu monarch is thus 
transformed into a Muhammadan saint, and a 
legend formed to bring the local cult into harmony 
with the new faith.* In like manner many 
Muhammadan shrines in Kashmir mark the site 
of a tlrtha, or place of pilgrimage, in the Hindu 
period. In India proper the origin of the local 
cult is often more difficult to ascertain, but it is 
significant that tlie tomb of SalSr Maa'ud is said 
to occupy the site of a former temple of the sun, 
and the mosque of Siiaikli Saddu, at Amroha, was 
also originally a temple. The Pafich Pir are 
undoubtedly reminiscent of the Pandavas, the five 
liero brothers of the Mahabharata, and it is signifi- 
cant that the shrine of Snkhi Sarwar (in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District) contains, besides the tombs 
of the saint and his ivife, a shrine dedicated to 
Baba Nanak and a temple to Vi§tiu, and that 
Hindus believe that Shall Mad&r is an incarnation 
of Laksmana, the brother of the god Rama. The 
influence of Hinduism on a Muhammadan religious 
order is strikingly exemplified in the case of the 
shrine of Sadiq Hihang, in the Jhang District 
(Pan jab) ; the faqirs in cli.arge of the shrine keep up 
a number of Hindu practices ; e.g., the superior of 
the order remains celibate * and a disciple succeeds 
him, in contrast to the usual practice at a Muham- 
madan shrine, where the succession passes from 
father to son ; a fire is kept alight day and night, 
.and once a year a large loaf of bread is cooked at 
this fire and distributed to all present. These are 
Hindu customs, hut there is no doubt about the 
Muslim orthodoxy of the superior and the other 
faqirs. In a similar manner there is little doubt 
that Baba Ratan, whose shrine is at Bhatinda in 
the Patiala State, is a Hindu YOgi who has been 
adopted into the Muhammadan calendar of saints.® 

Tlie process of canonization continues to the 
present day, and new saints are from time to time 

1 Cennu of India, 1911, vol. xiv., Punjab, Calcntto, 1013, pt. 
t. p. 172. . • • r 
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included in the calendar ; e.g., at Motihari in 
Bengal a pir, named Patuki Sa’in, who died 
between 1860 and 1870, is worshipped as possessed 
of miraculous power and is invoked by litigants. 

14. Martyrs’ graves. ■ — The term shahid 
{‘ martyr ’) is given a wide interpretation in Muslim 
India ; primarily it commonly means one who has 
died while fighting in defence of the faith, but 
nineteen other ways of attaining the glory of 
martyrdom are enumerated — e.p., dying in the act 
of reciting the Qur'an or while praying ; being 
murdered by robbers or struck by lightning ; being 
drowned, or killed by falling into a dry well, etc.* 
In the case of many of the graves that are pointed 
out as being graves of shahids there is no record or 
even tradition as to how the martyr met his fate ; 
but in others he is said to have died in battle with 
the Hindus, The most famous of these is Salar, 
Mas'ud, the nephew of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, 
who is believed to have performed prodigies of 
valour in his conflicts with the Hindus and to have 
been slain by them in battle in 1033 and buried at 
Bahraicli in Oudh, where his shadi (‘ wedding’) is 
annually celebrated in the month of Jeth (May- 
June); he is commonly knoivn as Ghazi Miyfin, 
and his festival is celebrated throughout India. 

In S. India a famous martyr is Sayyid IbrShim 
Shahid, who put himself at the head of an invad- 
ing force and waged war against the Pandyan 
kingdom ; after a brief period of success he was 
put to death by the heir to the Pandyan throne, 
towards the close of the 12th cent. ; ne is buried 
at Ervadi and is revered os a saint. To the ^me 
period belongs a martyr named Sayyid Ni'mat 
Ullah Shahid, whose tomb is at Hansi, a toiyn in 
the Hisilr District of the Panjfib; he is said to 
have been present at the battle of Thanesar in 
1192, when Muhammad Gh6ri laid the foundation 
of the subjugation of N. India by his defeat of the 
RajpQt army ; the festival held at his tomb is 
called ‘ the feast of lances,’ A mound with a 
mosque about three miles from the same town, 
Hansi, is styled Shahid Ganj, because 150,000 
Muhammadans are said to have perished there. 
Many of the naugaza, or saints nine yards long, 
mentioned above are stated to have been shahids. 

A shahid who was not slain in battle with the 
infidels is Shadna Shahid, who was killed by his 
own mother; she had brought an accusation of 
unchostity against Baha al-Din Zakariya, and her 
infant son, who was then only ten months old, 
gave miraculous evidence on behalf of the saint, 
Rke the child in the cradle who exculpated Joseph 
when he was accused by Potipliar’s -wife;® Balm 
al-Din restored the child to life, and he became 
the faithful attendant of the saint until he died a 
natural death, and a shrine was erected over his 
grave near the Dihli gate of the city of Multfin, 
A famous shahid of Bengal, Shah Ismail Ghazi, is 
said to have come from Mecca to fight against the 
infidels in India, and, after performing great feats 
of valour in Bengal, was put to death in 1474 by 
order of the Muhammadan sultan, who listened to 
the slanders of one of his Hindu officers who falsely 
accused Isma'il of plotting to set up an indepen- 
dent kingdom. There are four shrines erected to 
his honour in Rangpur, one over his body and 
another over his heaa, and they are famous resorts 
for pilgrims and enjoy a considerable revenue. 
Pir Balawal Sh&h, who is said to have been a con- 
temporary of the emperor Akbar and is buried at 
FirozpQr (Panj.Th), became a shahid by being put 
to death by a man avlio had been robbetl j he mis- 
took the saint for a thief, as the actual thieves had 
pat some of their plunder as a pious olFering under 
the saint’s pillow while lie was asleep. 

Among the shahxds is reckoned ^Ala al-Din, a 

* Shurrect, Qanoon.e-Itlam, ch. xil. fin. ’ Qur'an, lii- 26. 
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pmndson of the great saint of the Deccan, Burhan 
al-Din (tl331) ; ho is said, when returning from a 
pilgrimage to the tombs of tlie saints of Gulbarga, 
to have met a Hindu goddess, whom he destroyed ; 
a band of demons then made their appearance, 
and in fighting with them he suflered martyrdom. 

A number of martyrs are commemorated at 
Kamfll in the eastern Panjab ; the legend is that 
a Brahman girl was abducted by a rfijii, and a 
saint named Asthfin Sayyid Mahmud led a large 
force of Muhammadans and rescued the maiden, 
but not before 500 of his followers had lost their 
lives. Each one of them was honoured as a shahid, 
and small tombs were erected over them, at which 
lamps are kindled every Thursday ; but the number 
of shrines is now considerably in excess of the 500, 
as every remarkable object in the neighbourhood 
(such as a milestone, etc.) has been turned into 
one. Similarly, the tombs of three brothers, 
known collectively as Jetha-Bhutta (after the 
names of two of them), are venerated as the graves 
of martj'rs and receive a grant from the Bahawal- 
pflr Government ; they are said to have been 
appealed to by a woman who had been robbed, 
and in their attempt to recover her property from 
the robbers they were killed and thus attained the 
glory of martyrdom. Lfil Solianra, one of the 
disciples of Baha al-Dln Zakariya, also became a 
shahid, when helping some persons against a gang 
of robbers in Sindh. 

Literaturb.— F or the original Persian sources see £1, s.v. 

* India,’ 5 6. Among such works as have been translated into 
English may be mentioned Abul-Fazl. I’ln-i-Akbari, tr. H. S. 
Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-91, iii. 810-S7fi; al-Badaoni, Jlunta- 
HnJu-t-tmrdritA, tr. T. W. Haig, do. 1899, iii.; JaffurShurreef, 
Qnnoen^i'IJlaTn, or the Cttsloms of the Jlussiilmans of India, 
tr. 0. A. Ilerklots, London, 1832, ^Madras, 1808, reprinted 1895 ; 
R. C. Temple, The Legends of the Panjab, Bombay, 1881-1901. 
The oflicial publications of the Government of India — e.g., those 
of the Ethnological Survey, Census Reports, and Garetteers— 
contain a mass of information ; but othenvise the subject has 
received little attention from European writers; some account 
of Muslim saints is to bo found in J. H. Garcln de Tassy, 
H4moire sur tes particularitis de la religion musnlmane dans 
tlnde^, Paris, 1874, pp. S80-403 ; H. A. Rose, A Glossary of 
the Tribes ana Castes of the Punjab, Lahore, 1911 IT., t 529 fl. ; 
A. J O'Brien, 'The Mohammedan Saints of the Indus Valley,’ 
JAi xii. [1911] 609-52a T. W. Arnold. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Semitic and 
Egyptian). — Tlio word ‘saint,’ os we ^ply it to 
individuals among the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
must necessarily have a connotation different from 
that which it hears in Christianity. It could not 
indicate sanctity of an ethical quality ; rather it 
denote.s the heroes, tales of whose lives and deeds 
embodied the qualities which men then regarded 
as desirable. These heroes might be real men, 
half-legendary individuals, or wholly mythical; 
so long ns their memories were cherished as ex- 
amples of desirable forms of life, attained by the 
possession of crude sanctity or qualities that linked 
them with the gods, they occupied the place filled 
in the Christian religion by saints. 

I. BABYLOyiAN , — The earliest heroes of this 
type in Babylonia were half-mythical kings. A 
tablet in the University Aluseum in Philadelphia 
contains a list of these.* They were the following : 

l^-. ..... , .... 


Et-ma, the shepherf, who ascended to heaven, 635 years, 
Pilikam, 350 years, 

Enmenunna, 011 years, 

Mcl.an-Kish, 900 years, 

Batsalnunna, 1200 years, 

5lcsmmu, . . . years, 
lleskingashlr, S25 years, 

Enmeirgan, 420 years, 


> The tablet is published by A. PoebeL Publications of the 
Babylonian Section of the Museum of the U nirersity of Pennsyl- 
vania, PhUadclphia, 1914, vol. v. Uistorieal and Grammatical 
Teils, no. 2 ; It is translated by him, ib. vol. iv. Historical 
Texts, p. 7S f. ; also by O. A. Barton. Arehaology and the Bible, 
Philadelphia, 1910, p. 2« f. 


Lugalbanda, the shepherd, 1200 years, 

Dumuzi, 100 years, 

Oilgamesh, 126 years.' 

Dumuzi, of this list, is a god. Etana and 
Gilgamcsli were heroes about whose names legends 
and myths were collected. They will be treated 
more fully below. Each of these beings, whether 
real or mythical, was believed to possess a quality 
that enabled liim to live and rule for hundreds of 
years. The early Babylonians yearned for long 
life.* Probably they did not clearly distinguish in 
thought between ‘ holiness ’ and ‘ divinity.’ Power 
to live and rule ns long as these kings are said to 
have done constituted them at least saints, as we 
believe the Babylonians conceived the equivalent 
of sainthood. 

As time passed, the unique quality of these or 
similar monarchs so impressed the imagination of 
the Babylonians that the length of their reigns 
was greatly extended. Berossos, a Babylonian 
priest who died about 260 B.C,, compiled a list of 
kin^s who lived and reigned before the Plood, 
attnbnting to them much longer reigns. His list 
is as follows : 

• Alorus, who reigned 36,000 years, 

Alaparos, 10,800 years, 

Amelon, 46,600 years, 

Ammenon, 43,200 years, 

Megalaros, 64,800 years, 

Daonos, or Daos, 30,000 years, 

Evedorachos, 64,800 years, 

Amempsinos, 36,000 years, 

Otinrtes, 28,800 years, 

Xisouthros, 64,800 j-ears.' 

Poebel thinks that these kings are different from 
those mentioned above;- the present writer 
believes that most of them are corruptions of the 
list first mentioned.® In either case thej^ were 
believed by Babylonians to have possessed in such 
a degree that quality which among them corre- 
sponded to saintliness that they were permitted to 
survive to these extraordinary ages. Long life 
was not the only way in which the Babylonians 
thought that saintliness manifested itself. 

I. Mythical saints. — About the names of certain 
individuals, partly contained within the first of 
the above lists and partly outside of it, legends 
and myths gathered, attracted b 3 ’ the heroic 
quality believed to reside in the individual. 

.(1) B tana, who is said in tlie tablet of long-lived 
kings to have been a shepherd and to have gone to 
heaven, is the hero of various tales. These are 
woven into a story, which seems to have existed in 
various recensions, and of which large fragments, 
though not all, have been recovered. The outline 
of the story is ns follows : * 

The Igigi, or spirits of heaven, were hostile to a certain 
city that seems to have been deserted by its patron deity or 
deities. Confusion and anarchy existed ; productivity ceased 
on earth ; the gods were deaf to appeals or were powerless to 
Intervene. The Anunaki, or spirits of earth, held a council, 
and EnlU and Ishtar were chosen to come to its rescue. A king, 
who is designated a shepherd, and so may have been Etana, 
was put in power by Ishtar. An eagle and a serpent allied 
themselves to carry on the work of destruction, and defied 
Shamash, the god of justice and order. They went with their 
young into the mountain to seek food. Each found some and 
shared it with the young, but the eagle could not resist the 
temptation to consume the young of the serpent. The serpent 
thereupon appealed to Shamash, who advised him to conceal 
himself in the carcass of a wild bull and, when the eagle 
swooped down upon it, to seize him and tear him in pieces. 
'The ruse sncceedcsi. The serpent tore the wings and feathers 
of the eagle and left him to die in a hole in the mountains. 
The eagle then appealed to Shamash, promising eternal obedi- 
ence for his aid. At the same time Etana appealed to Shamash 
to show him the plant of birth to bring fertility to his sheep. 
This plant grew In the very hollow in the mountains into which 
tho eagle bad been cast, Shamash told Etana of this, and one 
of the young of the eagle guided him to the spot. The eagle 


1 See art. Can Aoe (Semitic). = Iv. 85 f. 

* Cf, Barton, Arehceology and the Bible, p. 270 f , and JBL 
xxxiv. fl9I6J 6 f. 

*_Cf. Jastrow’a reconstruction in .lAOS xxx. 11910] 123 f., 
which is In the main followed here. 
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appealed to Etana to release him and promised to fly with him 
to the dwelling of the gods. We are not told (owing to a break 
in the text) whether Etana obtained the plant of birth, but on 
the back of the eagle he flewupward to the gate of Ann, Enlil, 
and Ea, i.e. to the ecliptic, A break in the text deprives us of 
what occurred there. From there, at the instance of the eagle, 
they started to fly to the place where Ishtar dwelt. After 
flying for six hours, they began a precipitous descent, whether 
through failure of the eagle’s strength or through Ishtar’s dis- 
pleasure is not clear. For six hours they fell through space to 
the ground. The close of the story is missing, but it is clear 
that the purpose of the flight failed, Etana had striven for 
immortality, as other heroes did, but bad failed. 

(2) GilgameshisihQ hereof a well-known epic^ 
in twelve tablets or cantos. The composite story 
represents the powers and limitations of a saintly 
hero, according to a crude idea of saintliness. He 
could do mighty deeds, mle, oppress, build, fight 
enemies, kill extraordinary bulls, voyage to the 
isles of the blessed, but was powerless in the face 
of the mystery of death. That dark mystery 
baffled all, even Gilgamesh. 

(3) Bngidu^ {Enld-du) has been described in 
treating of Gilgamesh.® He r^resents the wild 
uncivilized man of the steppe. He consorted with 
animals, was clothed with hair, ate grass with 

azelles, drank at the streams with cattle, his 
eart was pleased with the living things in the 
streams. From this life he was enticed to the 
city by a hi&rodoulos. She cast aside her garments, 
exposed her charms, let him glut his passion, and 
led him in her thrall to civilization. For a time 
he was half satisfied, but his restless heart ulti- 
mately took him back to the animals and the 
steppe. His friendship with Gilgamesh continued ; 
he joined with him in raiding Humbaba and in 
fighting the bull, but death ended his career. 

Engidu, the heroic wild man, was believed to be 
created by a goddess. His marvellous powers were 
said to be due to sanctity of the rude sort believed 
in by early men. His story has been thought 
to embody in myth the civilizing influence of 
woman and family life. 

(4) Adapa was another Babylonian hero about 
whom saintly myths collected.^ He represented 
to the Babylonians something of the same story as 
that concerning Adam in Gn 3. Like Adam he 
obtained knowledge ; like Adam too he missed 
immortality through the jealousy of a god, 

(5) Utnapishtim (called in Sumerian Ziugiddu, 
and in later time Atrakhasis) was the Babylonian 
hero of the Deluge. From the different versions 
of the Deluge now extant we know that the legend 
concerning him was of gradual groAvth.® In its 
final form the story runs that Utnapishtim, warned 
by the god Ea of a coming deluge, built a ship 
and collected in it all that he had as well as afl 
forms of life. The flood came, drowned all others 
in the lands, while he and his ship survived. The 
ship grounded on Mt. Nizir, as the water subsided. 
Utnapishtim built an altar, and offered sacrifice to 
the hungry gods. Bel then made Utnapishtim 
and his wife immortal. In its later form the story 
has become an episode in the Gilgamesh epic. A 
hero who could achieve such things fulfilled the 
Babylonian ideals of a saint. 

(6) Ishum, a man of the city Dfir-ilu, was another 
hero about whom legends of familiarity with deity 
have clustered. The fragmentary text® which 
tells us of him opens with an account of how the 
god Urra was inflicting various plagues upon 


Babylonia. Ishum Boldly complained to the god, 
saying : 

' The Babylonians are as birds 
And thou hast become their catcher. 

With the not thou subduost, catchest, destroyest them.’ ' 

In a long address Ishum recounted the sufferings 
of Babylon, of Nippur, and of Dflr-ilu ; he accused 
Urra of destroying the righteous and the wicked 
alike. In reply Urra said to Ishum in part : 

* The Sea-land the Sea-land, 

Mesopotamia Mesopotamia, 

The Assyrians the Assyrian, 

The Elamites the Elamite, . 

The Kassites the Kassitc, 

The Knthmans the Kuthasan, 

The Lulubites the Lulubite, 

One land another, one house another, one man another, 
Brother shall not spare brother ; they shall kill one another, 
And thereupon the Accadian shall raise himself up ; 

They are all struck down, together thrown to the ground.’ 

The text then goes on to relate how Ishum fulfilled 
the destiny thus pointed out to him and overran 
these lands. 

(7) Takku (read by Langdon Tagtug) was a 
Babylonian hero, whose nature is not yet fully 
determined. It is possible that he was a deified 
king, but, in the opinion of the present writer, 
probably an agricultural deity,^ Whatever his 
origin, ne was regarded as a sort of representative 
or patron of humanity. Enki (Ea) revealed to him 
the secrets of agriculture, in order that he might 
be able to take advantage of the irrigating waters 
that Enki had created. This made the goddess 
Ninkharsag, the spouse of Enlil of Nippur, jealous 
of him, and in the name of Enki she uttered a 
curse against him denying him immortality. 
Enlil thereupon placated her by promising that 
her name along with Enlil’s should be invoked at 
Nippur. After this, apparently to compensate 
Takku for the loss of immortality (some lines are 
broken from the text at this point), the medicinal 
properties of several herbs were revealed to Takku.® 
In another text, containing an account of the 
creation,® Takku appears as the creator of land 
and water, to whom many shrines were dedicated. 
He appears to have been a Babylonian saint, but, 
in the judgment of the present writer, a purely 
mythological one. 

(8) Enmediiranki was the name of another hero, 
believed in later generations to have been a king 
of Agadd or Sippar. He was reverenced a.« the 
discoverer of the art of forecasting events by pour- 
ing oil on water.* 

(9) TdbU’Utul-BSl,^ or Laluralim,^ was another 
hero, who has been designated a Babylonian Job. 
He is said to have been a king of Nippur, and a me- 
ticulously righteous man, who omitted no known 
religious or ethical duty. Like Job, he was ove^ 
taken with a torturing sickness, which called forth 
from him a sorrowful lament. At last he found a 
magician who drove aWOT the sickness and relieved 
him of hie affliction. The tale of his sufferings 
and deliverance was calculated to make the Baby- 
lonians believe that magic was more potent than 
righteousness. 

2 . Historical saints. — In addition to these 
mythical or semi-mythical saints, a number ot 
Babylonian kings must be placed among the heroes 
who in the estimation of their countrymen attained 

a similar distinction. 


1 For an account ot this poem Bee FBJB vi, 643* ; for transli 
tions of the epic cf. P. Jensen in KB vi. [looci 116 ft., an 
A. Ungnad s Oas Gilgameseh-Epos. 

2 Our knowledge of Engidu is derived from the Gilgames 

epic. . “ 

3 See ERE vi. 643». <Ib v 644» 

® For the different accounts cf. Barton. Archceotogv and h 
Bible, pt. ii. chs. vi. vii. . 

8 Cf. O. Weber, lAteratur der Bahylmier nnd Assvrier i 
104 ff., and, for the text, Jensen in KBvi. 66 ff., and Ungna 
in H. Gressmann, Altoriental. Texte und Bilder turn ai 
Tubingen, 1909, p. 7l ff. 


1 See AJTA xxi. [1917] 698ff. 

2 Stephen Langdon’s interpretation is quite different, bui 
Jastrow’B and J. D. Prince’s agree- closely with that of me 
present writer. For full references to the literature see AJln 
xxi. 676. 

3 Cf. Barton, Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, >•, f*** 

Haven, 1918, no. 8, and AJTh xxi; 692 f. „ i 

4 Mentioned In H. Zimmern, Ritualtafeln fur den Wanrsager, 
Leipzig, 1900, no. 24 ff. 

* For the poem cf. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible^, Pnua 
delphia, 1917, p. 892 ff. 

6 Cf. H. C. Eawlinson, WAI v. 44, 17 b. 
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(1) Sargon of Agad6, who about 2800 U.C. founded 

the dynasty of Agadd and Kish, was the first of 
these. So great was his success as a military leader 
and ruler that a legend of his birth was treasured 
down to the time of Ashurbanipal (668-626 
According to this legend, Sargon was begotten by 
an unknomi father and brought forth in secret. 
His mother, apparently ashamed of him, placed 
him in a basket of reeds lined with bitumen and 
set him afloat on the Euphrates. The water 
carried him to Akki, the irrigator, who ' adopted 
him and reared him as his son. The'goddess Ishtar 
became his patron and made' him ruler of the 
people. . f 

Sargon practised liver-divination, and, if he did 
not introduce it into Babylonia, he made it so 
popular that it was ever afterwards practised. In 
the time of Urkaginai thirty years before Sargon, 
the favourite method of divination at Lagash liad 
been by means of oil on water. The mailtings on 
livers consulted by Sargon before each great under- 
taking were recorded and became the basis of the 
science of liver-divination in subsequent centuries.® 
If one could obtain the same omen as the mighty 
Sargon had beheld before accomplishing some 
successful deed, one felt sure of success. 

(2) Bitmtsh, who Avas perhaps Sargon’s immediate 
successor, was during his lifetime regarded as a 
god. What the cause was that led his subjects 
to accord him this honour Ave do not knoAV, but it 
was, no doubt, the possession of qualities that 
passed among them for saintliness. 

(3) Naram~Sin, of the same dynasty, Ai’hose 
reign of 44 years began about 2700 B.c., Avas also 
regarded as a god Avhile he lived.® We knoAv that 
he was a successful Avarrior and a great builder, 
but why he more than many others should have 
been accorded this honour Ave do not knoAV. 

{i) Shargalisharri Avas Naram-Sin’s successor. 
His name is once preceded by the determinative for 
deity in one of his oAvn inscriptions.® He probably 
inherited the honour from his predecessor. 

(6) Gudea, the great Patesi of Lagash about 2500 
B.C., Avas also deified. He appears as a god in 
certain prMer names, such as Gm-^Gudea and Lh- 
^Gudea. Probably this occurred in his lifetime, 
though the names in question come from the 
dynasty of Ur. 

(6) Dungi, of the dynasty of Ur, Avho ruled 2429- 
2371 B.C,, Avas the next king, so far as Ave knoAV, 
to be deified during his lifetime. WhUe he Avas 
still living, men in his service bore such names as ; 

Li-dDun-gri, ‘man of the god Dungi’; dDun-g-ttS-pll, ‘the 
god Dungi makes abundance’; dpun-gi-ra-kalam-ma, ‘for the 
god Dungi is the land’; dDun-gi-bainra-ma-bi-li-bi, ‘the god 
Dungi— the land is his delight ’ ; “Dun-gi-i-uru, ‘ the god Dungi 
is the lewaid of the slave'; dDun-gi-ki-har-iag, ‘with the god 
Dungi is great favour’; Ea-dDun-gi-ib-ta-fi, ‘the ■word of the 
god Dunp has gone forth'; dDun-gi-a-du-knlam-ma, ‘the god 
Dungi is the counsellor of the land’; Ama-dDun-gi-o-dUr-ru, 
'the mother ol the god Dungi is the goddess Urru ’ ; dDun-gi-d- 
nam-ti, ‘ the god Dungi is the food of life ' ;0 and Tah-dDun-gi- 
dNannar, ‘ the twin of the god Dungi is the god Nannar.’O 

A hymn,’ apparently addressed to him Avhile he 
lived, contained the most fulsome praise. Some 
of its lines are : 

‘AVlse ruler, hero, come t 
Give rest to the land I 


t 01. Barton, Archceology and the Bible, p, SIO f. 

5 Of. H. Eadau, Early Babylonian History, New York, 1900, 
p. 1B7 ff. His name is uniformly written ■with the determinative 
lor deit^ 

® See Barton, Sumerian Business and Administrative Doeu- 
mentsfrom the Earliest Times to the Dynasty ofAgade, Phila- 
delphia, 1915, no. 25., 

* See H. V. Hilpreoht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Fbiia- 
delphla, 1896, no. 2. 

5 See Barton, Saverford Library Collection of Cuneiform 
ToiUU, Philadelphia, 1905-14, pt. li. pi. 68, no. 10, and J AOS 
xxxvii. 162ff. ir r , , 

® Barton, Saverford Library Collection, pt. i. ,pl. 12, no. 62, 
Ime 9. 

f Barton, Miecellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, no. S. 


A faithful hero, a sun-god, who art just. 

At the head u-ith sceptre thou Blandest. 

0 exalted lion, the fat of life thou catest. • 

O ox, mighty wild ox,,0 ram great to bless, 

Thy word breaks the mountain— holy and just. 

Eiilil, ' ■ ‘ ' 

The faithful lady, Ninlil, 

AA’hom he loves in his heart, 

O my king, are like thee. 

0 mountain ol fate, the Arm bow of Nanriar 
For the land thou carriest 
To fight In gladness. 

Enlil below thou art ! ’ 

(7) Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi-Sin, three suc- 
cessors of Dungi, Aveve also accounted divine. 
Their names are regularly Avritten preceded by 
determinatives for deity, A fragmentary hymn® 
addressed to Ibi-Sin, apparently Avhile ne lived, 
contains the folloAving : 

‘Food and drink abundantly thou .. . 

For the people os protector thou . . . 

My king, known of Nannar, exalted one of Enlil, 
Ibi-Sin, in exalted pow^er thou art alone ! ’ 

The names of other kings are at times found pre- 
ceded Iw the determinative for deity — c.g., Ur- 
Ninib, Irraimiti, Zanbia, Ishbinrra, Idin-Dagan, 
Ishmi-Dagan, Libit-Ishtar, Itirpisha, Damiqilu-shu, 
Ibiq-Adad, Nnr-Adad, Warad-Sin, Him-Sin, and 
Hammurabi.® All these Avere deified for the same 
reason. 

It may be said that the Babylonian conception 
of saintliness AA'as the successful exercise of the 
Avill to poAver. Often it AA'as believed to be ex- 
hibited in the form of political poAA'er, but often, 
too, in unusual deeds of other kinds. 

Only one possible trace in Babylonian lore of 
anything that could be called martyrdom is knoAvn 
to the present Avriter. That is the myth preserved 
by Berossos* that Oannes cut ofi’his oaa’u head and 
mingled his blood Avith the dust to create man. 
As O.'innes is but another name for the god Ea, 
this cannot be called martyrdom as the term is 
ordinarily understood. 

II. Egyptian . — The Egyptian conception of 
sainthood was of the same semi-primitive, heroic 
character as that in Babylonia, though it mani- 
fested itself in some respects in a diflerent Avay. 
In Babylonia some kings Avere considered diidne ; 
in Egypt all kings Avere so considered. The cause 
that led to this is shrouded in the mystery that 
conceals all things pre-historio, but it Avas probably 
the primitive Avay of recognizing that one Avho 
could gain control over his felloAVs possessed rare 
ability. Such ability avus regarded as an especial 
attribute of diAunity. Some Egyptian kings, such 
as Mena, Khufu, and Thothmes III., possessed un- 
usual ability. The divinity of many of the kings 
Avas, hoAvcA’er, purely traditional. 

More illuminating than the saintship of Egyptian 
kings is the study of the type of heroes about 
whose names Egyptian traditions clustered. These 
reveal at once the likeness and the difierence be- 
tAveen the Babylonian and the Egyptian concep- 
tions. The likeness consists in the heroic quality 
that passed among both peoples as saintli- 
ness, the difference in the fact that intellectual 
OAver attracted the Egyptians quite as much as 
rute force, and apparent^ to a someAvhat greater 
degree than it did the Babylonians. This will 
become evident as Ave glance at some of the 
Egyptian heroes and note their qualities. 

(1) Imhotep AA’as a vizier of King Zoser of the 
Illrd dynasty. He Avas famed for his priestly 
Avisdom,_ his knoAvledge of magic, his reputation 
for making Avise proverbs, his knoAvledge of medi- 
cine, and his ability as an architect. So great 

1 Barton, Hiseellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, no. 7. 

s Ot., lor reterences, JAOS xxxvi. 8G5 B. 

8 Cf. I. P. Cory, The Ancient Fragments, London, 1828, p. 23 f 
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was his reputation that he became tlie patron 
spirit of later scribes, who regularly poured out to 
him a libation from their water-jar before begin- 
ning their work. Centuries later people sang his 
proverbs, and twenty-five hundred years later he 
had become a god of medicine. The Greeks called 
him Imouthes, and regarded him as the equivalent 
of their own Asklepios. A temple was erected to 
him near the Serapeum at Memphis, and numerous 
statues of him have been found.^ 

(2) Other magicians were also reverenced, and 
tales concerning them circulated in later centuries.® 
One of these, Ubaaner, lived under Khufu of the 
IVth dynasty, the builder of the Great Pyramid. 
He is said to have made a wax crocodile, which, 
when thrown into the water, became a living 
crocodile and devoured a lover of Ubaaner’s wife. 
Another was Tchatchamdnkh, who flourished in 
the time of Seneferu, who reigned between Zoser 
and Khufu. When a bracelet was lost in a lake, 
he is said to have made the water in one half of it 
stand upon that of the other half, so that the 
bracelet could be seen upon the dry bottom. Still 
another, Tcta, is said to have lived in the reign of 
Khufu and was believed to have power to restore 
life to dead animals. A fourth magician, Ruttetet, 
is said to have foretold to King Khufu the birth of 
three sons of the god Re who should overthrow 
the IVth dynasty — a prophecy that was believed 
to have been fulfilled by the establishment of the 
Vth dynasty. 

(3) Ptahhotep was an Egyptian sage who is said 
to have lived during the Vth dynasty, about 2600 
B.c. To him later ages attributed a body of 
‘precepts’ that are certainly as old as 2000 
B.C. and perhaps older.® These ‘precepts’ are 
designed to guide Egyptians to the way or happily 
and successfully living in the social ensemble. 
They form an ethical code of a remarkably high 
order. If Ptahhotep was their author, he is worthy 
of being compared to Confucius. 

(4) Ipuwer was another Egyptian sage who lived 
before 2000 B.c. and whose name later centuries 
reverenced for his wisdom. Certain ‘ admonitions,’ 
said to have been uttered in the presence of the 
king, are attributed to him.< In these ‘admoni- 
tions ’ the imperfections of the social order of the 
time are arraigned, and it is predicted that an 
ideal king will arise and establish justice. 

{5) Hunanep, the ‘eloquent peasant,’ was a 
‘saint’ of a different character.® Whether he was 
a real person or only a character in a story may 
perhaps be open to question. When one considers 
the concreteness of ancient thinking and ^vriting, 
the probability is that he was a real character who 
lived in the feudal age before 2000 B.c. He is the 
hero of the story of The Eloquent Peasant, whose 
pleading for the rights of the poor so delighted a 
local governor that he purposely referred his case 
to the king, so . that the king might have . the 
pleasure of listening to one so eloquent. The 
speeches of Hunanep embody social ideals that 
were long cherished in Egj^pt. 

(6) Bata was an Egyptian hero of a somewhat 
different sort, since he was apparently in part a 
real character, though his story has attracted to 
itself a number of mythical elements. He is the 
righteous younger brother in the Egyptian Tale of 
Two Brothers, who, like Joseph, was faithful; 

1 Cf. J. H. Breasted, 'flfst. o/£ 3 j(pt 2 , p. 112 f. 

a See E. A. W. Budge, The lAierature of the Ancient Eavn- 
tians,p.25a. "" 

SCI. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, p. 23111., and Barton, Archaeology and the 
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The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage. ’ 

SCI. F. Vogelsang and A. H. Gardiner, Die Elagen des 
Bauem,an6.'B&Tton, Archaeology andthe Bible,p. 


underwent temptation without yielding, was falsely 
accused, but, unlike Joseph, escaped punishment.’ 
How he went to the Lebanon and became a tree, 
became an animal and returned to Egypt, became 
a shrub planted by his brother’s door, etc., are 
mythical elements, derived perhaps from some 
form of the Osiris myth,; The integrity of Bata 
himself is a close approach to saintliness in its 
later sense. Whether it was this or the mythical 
elements that made the tale popular with the 
Egyptians it is difficult now to tell. 

These heroic figures, whose memory and writings 
were treasured by the Egyptians, indicate that the 
people of Egypt reverenced the social virtues. 
Had we only ,. the Babylonian heroic stories as 
evidence, we should say that the Babylonians fell 
behind the Egyptians in this reepect. The code.of 
gammurabi is proof, however, that such an infer- 
ence would be wrong. Social qualities were as 
strongly developed among them as among, the 
Egyptians, though the evidence for it is not found 
in the tales concerning their heroes. 

III. JEWiSB.—iiee art. Saints and Martyes 
(Jewish), 

IV. Abyssinian. — ^With the exception of a few 
inscriptions, all our sources of information con- 
cerning Abyssinia relate to, the Christian period of 
its history. The country, was Christianized in the 
4th cent, from Egypt, so that the Abyssinian 
Church is an offshoot of the Coptic Church. In 
the Abyssinian liturgy prayers are offered for the 
patriarch of Alexandria as archpope.® Abyssinian 
Christianity has, therefore, a general Christian 
inheritance, a specific Egyptian inheritance, and a 
native element. The native element is partly 
from pre-Christian Abyssinian heathenism, on 
which Christianity was grafted, and partly a 
development within the Abyssinian Church itself. 
Abyssinian saints are accordingly derived from all 
these sources. 

I. Catholic saints, or saints recognized by the 
Church Catholic, are numerous in Abyssinia. 
There is, of course, the Virgin Mary, Stephen the 
protomartyr,® Zacharias the priest, John the 
Baptist, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, Peter, 
Andrew, James and John, Philip, Bartholomew, 
Thomas, Matthew, Thaddeus, Nathaniel, James 
the son of Alpheus, and Matthias ; also James the 
brother of Jesus, Paul, Timothy, Silas, Barnabas, 
Titus, Philemon, Clement. . In addition to these, 
the 72, disciples of Lk 10, the 500 companions of 
l.Co 15®, and the 318 Orthodo.x are also counted as 
saints, the merits of ■ whom are invoked in the 
liturgy.® In the thought of the people some of 
these are more important than others. The Virgin 
Mary naturally holds an important place. Next 
to her is St. John, to whom many places are sacred. 
On his festival firstfruits are offered, and people 
bathe — a rare thing in Abyssinia ! ® On his day 
also a sheep is led around people who are supposed 
to be possessed of the devil.® St. Stephen is also 
fairly popular. There are several churches called 
after him. : ■ ' , 

The archangels Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and 
Suriel are also made saints. Michael and Gabriel 
are among, the most . popular. Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Jonah are counted saints, as are the 
four , living creatures, the four-and-twenty elders, 
and the 144,000 of the book of Revelation. St. 
George, conqueror , of the dragon, has also a place. 

101. W. M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 2nd ser., p. 36 £1., 
and Barton, Archceology and the Bible, p. 30011. „ 

8 F. E. Brightman,' Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 
and S. A. B. Jlercer, The Ethiopia Liturgy, p. 343. . , 
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A St Ewosfcatewos, who is cnlled tho Just,‘ is 
probably no other than St, Eustathius, bishop of 
Antioch (A.D. 324-331), a determined foe of tho 
Arians. 

2. Saints of Egyptian origin include St Athan* 
asius and St. Cynl, who are also recognized bj' tho 
Church Catholic. Less clear is the identity of 
SS. Mercury, Basilides, Claudius, Monnas, Mantl- 
delSwos, Philotheus, Mcrmehnain, Kirkds, Victor, 
Abli, and Esderos ; but they are of Egyptian or 
Koman origin.’ Maximus and Demetrius are 
called ‘our holy Roman fathers.’* Antony, BcsOi, 
John Kama, Pachomius, BarsQmhs, SInodS, 
Besneda, and Bttla are saints of the Coi)tic 
Church,^ and were introduced from Egypt All 
these were imported into Abyssinia and natural- 
ized there. 

3. Natire Abyssinian saints were of three 
classes, (a) There were native heathen deities. 1 
worshipped on hill-tops, that were taken over and 
christened as Christian saints. Five of tho most 
important churches in Abyssinia had apparently 
been heathen shrines, and to this day tho heathen 
idea of sanctuary attaches to them. Such arc tho 
churches at Axnm, Adowa,'\Valdeba, Gundi-gundi, 
Debra-Damot, and Debra-Abaf,“ A number of 
the most sacred churches are situated on hill-tops 
and surrounded by groves. Doubtless they are 
ancient Semitic high-places. Two on isolated 
peaks near Axum contain the shrines of saint-s. 
One is that of Abbalicanos, said to have been the 
confessor of Queen Candace, the other that of a 
certain Abbapantalian who is supposed to have 
been so holy that the place is one ‘ of great devotion 
amongst them.’® Three others near Axum are 
said to be the residences or burial-places of saints 
and are regarded as very holy. One, tho Hallelujah 
Monastery, is on a high hill surrounded by trees. 
It is said to have been given its name because a 
holy man who dwelt there when the niona-stery 
was first built claimed that at night he heard tho 
angels in heaven singing ‘ Halleluiah.’ Another 
was named for Abbagarima, who, it was said, left 
his kingdom in Greece and spent his life near 
Axnm doing penance, and who is believed still to 
work miraefc. The third, also on a hill, is named 
for St. John,’ a very favourite saint in Abyssinia. 
A fountain, believed to have healing properties, 
near the plain of Gobe is also named for St. John. 
It is, no doubt, an old Semitic sacred spring.® 
Another sacred cave, the sanctity of which doubt- 
less dates from heathen times, contained in tho 
16th cent, a church named Imbra Christus. Here, 
it was believed, a holy king named Abraham was 
buried. There are numerous St. Johns, just as in 
Europe there are difTorent Virgin Marys atdiflerent 
shrines, and at least some of these are heathen 
deities baptized _ wth Christian names. Abuna 
Aragawy, the saint of the celebrated monasterj' of 
Debra-Damot, is said to have been a missionary 
sent to the country by Athanasius. He gained 
access to the inaccessible height on whicli the 
monastery stands by clinmng to the tail of a boa- 
constrictor, which pulled him up.® The cave,s 
about are full of snakes, and the boa, that helped 


j Ct. Guldl, pp. S9, 40, 48. 
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the saint up the hill is believed by some to be still 
alive there. The place was, no doubt, tho site of 
ancient serpent-worship before tho introduction of 
Christianity, 

(h) Other native Abyssinian saints have dovol- 
oped out of thoir dead kings. Just as many a 
Muslim wait is inhabited by a dead shaikh, so a 
number of Abyssinian shrines are believed to be 
the resting-places of departed monarchs.^ St. 
Theodore, tho patron saint of Bohabaita, is be- 
lieved to be a great worker of miracles.’ Perhaps 
he is verj’ old ; but, if so, he is now confused with 
King Tlieodoro r., who reigned 1409-12, and who is 
believed to have been a great worker of miracles. 
It is expected that another king will arise in his 
name, restore the Holy Sepulchre to tho Cross, and 
make Ethiopia tlio first of tho nation.s.’ Othei 
saintly kings were Lalibola and Abralmm.* 

(c) Less exalted holy men have, os elsewhere, 
developed into saints. Alvarcs tells of an ichec, 
or monk, who was very holy, was thought to work 
miracles, and at whoso tomb a monastery was 
built.® One of tho most noteworthy of this class 
of saints is Takla Hriym5not,® who was the patron 
saint of King McneliL® His life and notions are 
believed to Have been an exact copy of those of 
Christ, oven to the fact tliat his father was a 
carpenter named Joseph and his mother was 
named Mary.’ Gnhro Menfos Kiiddos (‘slave of 
the Holy Spirit’) is believed to have been a saint 
from his birth.® On his festal day everybody eats 
vetch-peas which have been made to sprout by 
soaking tliem in water for three days. Portions 
of these peas are sent as presents to friends and 
neighbours.* 

Aby.ssinian saints arc numberless.'® Those named 
are but examples of the different clas-scs. Saints 
are held in the highest reverence, often being pre- 
ferred to the Deity Himself. One who would not 
hesitato to invoke tho name of God in witness to a 
falsehood cannot he persuaded so to invoke tho 
name of his patron saint. Beggars ivho vainlv ask 
alms for the sake of God obtain tlicra if they nsl: for 
the sake of the Virgin Mary or Takla UfiymrinOt." 

It is a common custom to vow to one’s patron 
saint tho sacrifice of a bullock or slieep on his 
festal day, in order to secure his favour and pro- 
tection for tho rest of the year. Each family has 
its patron saint, who is handed down from father 
to son. On tlie festal day of this saint each family 
I according to its means entertains its friends with 
some sort of meny-making. The saints most 
nopular ns patrons are St. Michael, the Virgin 
Mary, St. John tho Baptist, Takla IlSj’manot, and 
Gabro Menfos Knddos.** 

Numerous stories, inostly of a trivial and childish 
character, are told of Abyssinian saints. 

An cumpio of tliccc I 9 the atory told above of Abuna Aragawy 
and tho boa-constrictor. 01 Gabro iicnfos Kuddos it is said 
that as soon ns ho was bom ho stood up. Wieu thteo days old 
he bowed Ibrlcc, saying In a distinct voice! 'Glory bo to tho 
Fothorond to tlio Son and totho HoIyOhosb’ IIo never tasted 
his mother’s milk ; through his whole life he never tasted food 
or drink. Once, when praying on a mountain, he fell over a 
precipice 200 ft. high. Two angels Immediately spread their 
wings to support him, but he declined their assistance, and, 
trusting in God, was unhurt. Another time, while ascending a 
mountain, ho was worn out with fatigue, and the Holy Spirit 
camennd hclpcdhlmup. AfternverylongllfeOodserit Arazcl, 
tho angel of death, to take him, but he refused to die, saving 
that, ns ho had neither eaten nor drunk all his life, he could’ not 
die. Then ail the saints In paradise came, one by one, to try to 
persuade him to leave the world and go to paradise. The first 
to come was St. Joiin the Baptist, who said to him : 'I have 
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eone the way of all Hesh, notwithstanding ali my privations and 
iuCferings.’ To. this Gabro replied : ‘Yes; but yow could not 
fast even forty days, but fed on locusts and wild honey. Thus 
he replied to all the saints, and even at last to the Virgin and to 
our Saviour. Nevertheless his life was at lost taken from him, 
since the decrees of the Almighty must be obeyed. Then tte 
elements fell to disputing os to what should be done with his 
body. The earth refused to receive it, since he had naver par- 
taken of her produce ; the water refused, because ho had never 
drunk a drop of it ; fire had equally strong objections. So the 
saint was restored to life and taken up alive to heaven. Not- 
withstanding this, his tomb is shown at Zukwala in Shoa.i it 
is told of other saints that they plucked out their eyes and cast 
them before ^’ultureB, and that they rode on lions.® 

Lives of saints, filled with such stories, are 
written in large numbers and circulated through- 
out Abyssinia. 

Martyrs play no large part in Abyssinian 
thought. The intercessory prayer of their liturgy 
intercedes for Stephen the proto-martyr, for ‘all 
the martyrs,’ for the ‘ holy abba Nob, virgin and 
singular martyr, Eleazar . . . and all the martyrs,’ 
for ‘holy abba Moses,’ and for the 49 martyrs.® 
Althougn the abba Nob does not appear in the 
liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites,^ it is probable 
that he too is an Egyptian^ martyr. Mart3rrdom 
appears to have formed no important part of the 
experience of Abyssinian Christians, and their 
attention to it is accordingly not great. It is an 
exotic in their midst. 

Lixeratdbb. — A rno Poebel, Bistorical Texts (Publications 
of the Babylonian Section of the Museum of the university of 
Pennsylvania, vol. Iv.l, Philadelphia, 1914, pp. 73-140; P. 
Jensen, Assyrisch-babyton. Mythen und Epen, in E. Schrader's 
Keilinschriflliche Bibliotheh, vi., Berlin, 1000, passim', A. 
Unenad, Das Gilgamesch-Epos, Gottingen, 1011 ; P. Dhorme, 
Choixde textes religieux assyro-babyloniens, Paris, 1907, pamm ; 
M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 
1905-12, il., passim, and in J AOSxxx. [1910] 101-120 ; O. Weber, 
Die Literatur dor Babylonier und Assyrier, Leipzig, 1907, 
passim; G. A. Barton, Arehoeoloay and the Bible% Phila- 
delphia, 1917, pt. ii., passim, and in JBD xxxiv. [1916] 1-9, 
JAOS xxxvii. [1017] 23-40, 162 f., AJTh xxi. [1917] 676-597; 
J. H. Breasted, Hist, of Egypt\ New York, 1909, p. 112 f.. 
Development of Religion and Thenight in Ancient Egypt, do. 
1912, passim ; E. A. W. Budge, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, London, 1914, ch. iii. ; F. Vogelsang and A. H. 
Gardiner, Die Klagen des Bauem, Leipzig, 1908; A. H. 
Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, do. 1909 ; 

W. M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 2nd ser,, London, 1895; 
F. E. Brightman, Lxturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford, 
1896, i. 228-231 ; S. A. B. Mercer, The Ethiopia JAturgy, 
Milwaukee and London, 1916, pp. 350 fl., 369 ff. ; F. Alvares, The 
Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia during the Years 1620-1527, 
tr. and ed. Lord Stanley of Aldorley, Hakluyt Societj' Publica- 
tions, vol. Ixiv., London, 1881, pp. 86-90 ; M. Parkis, Life in 
Abyssinia, Ix>ndon, 1853, New York, 1854, voL U. ch. xxxi. 

George A. Barton. 

SAINTS ^ AND MARTYRS (Syrian). — 

X. Introduction. — Although to the superficial 
observer the religions of the modern inhabitants of 
Palestine and Syria may be classified with apparent 
exactitude under a number of well-recognized 
divisions— Christianity, Judaism, Muhammadan- 
ism, Druse, etc. — and these relimons again may be 
divided into a great variety or sects, each, with 
fanatic devotion, holding to very definite and char- 
acteristic doctrines and ritual, yet such a classi- 
fication by no means covers the whole ground. 
When the peoples of these lands are more closely 
studied— particularly the^ellahin, or villagers, and 
the bedu, or nomads— it will be found that under 
the outward profession of adherence to orthodox 
creeds lies a substratum of more primitive belief, 
common, in varying degrees, to all the religions, 
and reaching far deeper into the heart of things 
than all the outward forms. This is broadly true 
of Christian and Jew, of orthodox (Sunnite) Mus- 
lim and Metawileh (Shiite), of Druse and Nasir- 
iyvah. This primitive faith includes an animistic 
belief in jinn and ghul,^ a common faith in various 
spirit, agencies as causing misfortune, illness, and 

1 Parkjns, p. 85 f. 

2 Cl. O. W. Isenberg and J. L. Krapf, Journals . . . detailing 
their Proceedings in the Kingdom of Shoa, London, 1843 , p. 161 . 

3 Of. Brightman, p. 230, and Mercer, p. 3691. 
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death, a profound dread of the ‘evil eye’ which 
leads to the almost: universal use of charms, 
similar customs, with regard to vows and theii 
fulfilment, a belief in the efficacy of sacrificial 
rites, and a universal respect pa,id to dead saints 
and heroes. For the great majority of the native 
inhabitants of the land, in all but the largest 
towns, these items of belief have for long ages 
made up substantially their real religion ; and 
even the average town-dwellers, though making 
more intelligent and sincere profession of their 
nominal faitli, have a fundamental regard for 
those more primitive beliefs, as is constantly 
demonstratea by their reversion to them in times 
of moral stress. The importance of these beliefs to 
the proper understanding of all the higher develop- 
ments of Semitic religion is unquestionable, . The 
cult of saints and heroes, though, on the one hand, 
inextricably mixed with the other primitive beliefs 
enumerated above and, on the other hand, shading 
off into the orthodox professions, presents many 
features of great interest and importance. 

2. The shrines. — It may be said that a certain de- 
gree of superstitious reverence is given to all tombs,- 
and still more to all cemeteries, as they are viewed 
as places charged with potential spiritual forces. 
Some special historical association or some 
supposea manifestation of supernatural influence 
is usually necessary to call out the devotion of the 
inhabitants of an extended area to any special site. 
The shrines which to-day enjoy an acknowledged 
reputation may be classified very roughly into 
three groups : (o) the village maTfam, (h) the wall, 
and (c) the universally visited shrines, such as 
Nabi Musa, Nabi Rabin, etc., at which annual 
festivals are held. 

(a) The makam.'^ — In practically every village in 
the land may be found a makam (lit. a ‘ place of 
standing’) dedicated to some" dead worthy and 
sometimes covering his actual grave. This is looked 
upon as the shrine of the guardian-spirit of the 
neighbourhood. It is usually a small square 
building surmounted by a whitewashed cupola 
(hence the not infrequent name of such a shrine, 
kubbah, ‘ dome ’) ; it is commonly shaded by one or 
more trees — e.g., oak, terebinth, carob, or sidr— 
which themselves partake of the sacredness of the 
shrine. Sometimes the building may cover a ceno- 
taph only ; sometimes there may be nothing but a 
bare floor with a few straw mats, but almost 
ahvays there is a mihrab pointing the pious Muslim 
to Mecca. In other cases the buUding itself has 
long ago perished, and is now represented by the 
mere foundations of four walls or by an irregular 
pile of stones, shaded, it may be, by a sacred tree. 
With the bedu in particular the shrine is commonly 
a tomb often little better than an ordinary grave. 
But, whether conspicuous or not, the spot is ‘ holy 
and under the protection of a spirit, or wad, 
usually called shaikh or nabi (lit. ‘prophet’), less 
commonly mte?na (‘our lord’) ox hajj (‘pilgrim ). 
In the case of a building no one dare enter without 
using some such expression as Dastiir yamubarak, 

‘ By your leave, 0 blessed one ! ’ Goods left under 
the protection of the spirit of the shrine are never 
touched. Such spots, whether actual buildings or 
even lonely graves, are commonly seen surrounded 
by bundles of wood, ploughs, and other instruments 
of husbandry, left to the care of the wall till the 
owner comes to claim them, while sometimes less 
valuable things— e.gr,, old rusty knives, worthless 
coins, etc. — are left as offerings. The stones of 
the shrine and even the twigs from the neighbom- 
ing trees are sacred and must on no account be 
taken for use, though a fragment may be removed 
as a charm. Many stories are told of the mis- 

* This Arab word appears to be tbe exact equivalent of the 
Heb. maipo of Dt 122. 
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fortunes 'befallmg the impious who removed wood 
or stone for his own use. 

(6) Th& wall. — In addition to the makam a more 
sacred class of shrine is found on the tops of many 
hills or hidden w’ithin isolated sacred groves. 
Through the length and breadth of Palestine the 
tops of lofty hills are crowned with these buildings, 
sometimes with conspicuous, whitewashed cupolas, 
sometimes marked only from a distance by a great 
tree, and sometimes, through neglect, reduced to 
four ruined walls — but always revered. Such a 
place is popularly kno^vn as a wali"^ (lit. ‘.protec- 
tor’), a name applied strictly to tl\e saint him- 
self j sometimes tue name TnMah, ‘ dome,’ is given 
if such a structure crowns the building ; and 
occasionally we find the name mazar, ‘place of 
visitation,’ a term which might be applied to most 
of these shrines, for to any one of them pilgrim- 
ages may be made, and sometimes a man, particu- 
larly one from a distant land, will make a round 
of all the best known walls in succession. Many 
of these shrines have annual feast-days, when they 
are specially visited by the pious. They are all 
dedicated to some more or less powerful saint. 
There is no sharp line of division between the 
village makam and the more potent waft, but the 
latter is a spot specially honoured by some supposed 
powerful manifestation of supernatural influence 
— e.^., some strange occurrence at the time of 
burial, the bearers being dragged apparently 
against their will away from the proposed place of 
burial to an unexpected spot, where alone the 
body of the wall consents to be interred % an 
answered prayer or a portentous dream j or an 
exhibition of vengeful power upon one who slighted 
the place. The influence of walls is, however, 
usually friendly in contrast to the malevolent 
freaks of the jinn. Any tomb or any vDlage 
mak&m may become worthy to rank as a wall, if 
credited with active supernatural powers to an 
unusual degree. These lonely shrines are usually 
under the guardianship of the neighbouring village 
shaikh or of a special ‘ holy man ’ or demsh, who 
lives on the ' oflerings of the faithful and often 
becomes credited with much of the influence of the 
wall himself. AJthough the tops of hills are 
favourite sites, they are by no means the only 
ones. All along the deep cleft of the Jordan 
Valley there are such builddnga, many of them not 
improbably the tombs of Arab warriors who 

t erished in the conquest of Palestine during the 
rst enthusiastic outburst of Islam. 

(c) The greater shrines . — In the front rank of 
importance are a few shrines, venerated all over the 
land, which are each visited at a special annual 
feast {maulid) by thousands of people. In the case 
of some pf them the duties of guardianship belong 
to certain families and are hereditary ; consider- 
able property has become attached to such resorts, 
and Me hereditary guardians, besides keeping the 
buildings in repair, use part of these endowments 
for their own support, and with part provide con- 
tributions in food (sheep, rice, butter, etc.) to the 
annual festivities. 

3. The cult of the wall. — The spiritual person- 
alities inhabiting all these varieties of shrines are 
conceived of as very active and pow’erful. Their 
mfluence extends a varying distance from the 
neighbourhood of the ‘holy"place — in the cose of 
the village makam probably not farther than the 
boundaries of the village property, but very much 
wider in the case of the most important walls. To 
offend a wall would appear to be more dreaded 
than to offend God Himself. Certainly a vow made 
at a shrine in the name of the wall is more binding 
than one made in the name of God or on the sacred 

V Much less commonly wdllyah (female waft) is used, the 
traaitions connecting the shrine with a woman. 


books; Many a man has perjured his oath made 
under the latter circumstance, trusting, as some of 
them have openly said, to the mercy of the All- 
Compassionate ; but he dare not offend the wall, 
whose vengeance knows no compassion and is sure. 
Hence all over the land these places are used for 
the public taking of oaths. Of these the following 
are common. 

(a) The oath of purgation or innocence. — The 
accusing parties take the accused to the shrine, and, 
if he takes solemn oath in the name of the wall 
that he has not committed the crime of which he 
is accused, he is acknowledged to be innocent. Any 
one wishing to bind a fellah or a hcdam by a 
serious oath can assure himself by insisting on his 
swearing at a makam of repute. Bather than per- 
jure himself at such awful risk, many a man has 
quietly made restitution of stolen goods. To the 
wall Shaikh Ahmad at Felujah, near Gaza, the 
people come from all parts of the country to take 
an oath of purgation, after which they receive a 
certificate from the attendant of the shrine sealed 
by the village mukhtar. The possession of such a 
document is considered sure evidence of innocence. 

{^) The vow of the incense {nidhr al bakhur) is 
also a common vow at a wall. The person making 
such a vow visits the makam, kisses it, recites the 
fatJiah,^ and then utters’ some such prayer as the 
following : 

‘ I make a vow in order that the sick one should recover 
(or the absent one return in safety). I present thee with this 
incense, oh my Lord 1 Oh my Lord, accept this vowlorQodthe 
highest.' 

He then places a small piece of metal or a sherd of 
pottery before the makam and burns some incense 
in it. He also very commonly lights a small 
pottery hand-lamp, and, before leaving, he again 
kisses the sacred spot. Around all important 
shrines will be found fragments of pottery or metal 
marked by the burning incense and sometimes 
lamps also. 

(c) The vow of the veil. — A similar vow is the 
nidhr al istar, ‘ vow of the veil (or covering),’ 

I which may be made instead of the former or in 
association with it. A person wishing to make a 
solemn vow brings a piece of green calico or linen 
about a yard and a half long, which he affixes to 
the pillar at the head of the tomb with the same 
ceremony and with words similar to those quoted 
above, except that he says, ‘ I bring thee this veil,’ 
etc. 

(d) The voio of pilgrimage, — A. more ceremonious 
vow is made by richer people on special occasions 
— e.g., in petitioning for the restoration to health 
of a beloved one or for the birth of a son. This is 
the nidhr az ziydrah, ‘vow of pilgrimage.’ The 
details vary in different localities. In parts of 
Galilee the custom is as follows : 

The man and his nearer relatives and friends, men, women, 
and children, dressed in their best, make a solemn procession 
to the shrine. In front walks the head of the family, 
accompanied by the men; then (when a son is to be peti- 
tioned for) there is often a young man or boy on horseback, 
who is named the oris, ‘bridegroom’; behind him come the 
maidens walking two or three together; and in the rear the 
married women. Such a ziyarah, or pil^image, may last two 
or (if the distance is considerable) three days. On arriving at 
the shrine, the man kisses the tomb, recites the fathah, and 
makes his vow somewhat as follows : ‘ Oh my lord, I have a vow 
to make and have come to visit thee. If (3od gives us a son, I 
will bring thee a beast for sacrifloe and a sack of rice.’ After 
he has again kissed the spot, a feast is held. On the second 
day they celebrate what is called a/antasTyah (i.e. dancing and 
games) at the spot. On the last day the man who has vowed 
lays at the foot of the tomb, in the presence of the arU, a small 
mqnej’-offering, which is kept by the caretaker, if there be such, 
or is given to the poor, it there is no regular custodian. It is 
not always necessary to make this ceremonial visit when mak- 
ing the vow; the man may simply look towards the distant 
shrine and raise a mashhad s (a pile at small stones) to witness 
bis oath. But, when the prayer has been granted, a pilgrimage 


1 The opening verses of the Qur’an. 

2 The marqfmah, ' heap of stones,' of Pr 268 (RV). 
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must be made with banners and beating of the tom-tom {tubl) f 
the devoted sheep and other food are eaten by the whole party, 
parts of the banquet being reserved for the caretaker. 

(e) Various offerings.— The bedu of Moab, before 
going on a ■warlike expedition, sacrifice sheep at a 
tomb or xoali to bring success. If there is sickness 
among the flocks, they may be driven to the wall 
for cure, or one of the flock may be sacrificed. A 
sick person may sometimes sleep at a sacred tomb to 
obtam healing, and on such occasions the saint him- 
self, usually as a venerable man, appears in a vision 
or a dream and brings health and encouragement. 
In attending these places for prayer or vows, some- 
times the worshippers sprinkle on their faces and 
necks some of the dust from the neighbourhood, 
and sometimes they carry away a portion of this 
or of the surrounding herbage as a charm ; the 
earth from Mecca is sold in this way all over Syria. 
Among the bedu of Moab the first milk taken in 
the spring, the first butter made, the earliest 
wheat or lentils, and the first-born of the flock are 
presented to the wait, and are there either given 
to the guardian of the shrine or to the poor in the 
name of the wali or, in the case of milk or hutter, 
simply poured out on the ground. When an 
animal is sacrificed at such a spot, some of the 
blood is poured on the tomb, and, if there is a 
building, some is commonly sprinkled on the lintel 
and sideposts of the door. In the case of tombs 
attended by a class of people slightly more educated, 
it is common to find ■svritten petitions to the dead 
saint thrust into the tomb or into parts of the 
building connected with it. This is specially 
noticeable in connexion with the well-known 
Mosque of the Patriarchs at Hebron. Many of 
the more important shrines have annual feasts 
connected with them attended by multitudes, 
Borne of which are referred to below. 

4. The personalities honoured at the shrines. — 
These are various. Some are connected with 
Biblical traditions, some with the history of Islam, 
but a considerable number are known to be of no 
great antiquity. A few of the tombs are those of 
persons who were known in life by many still 
living. As will be seen, greatness or goodness in 
this life is by no means necessary to make a man 
a much-respected wali after death. 

Among the shrines in the front rank of import- 
ance, which have each an annual feast [maulid) 
attended by thousands of people, are NabI Musa, 
the tomb of Moses, according to Muslim tradition, 
in the Jordan Valley between Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea; Nabi Eubin, identified in tradition 
with the son of Jacob, south of Jaffa; and Nabi 
Salih, in the peninsula of Sinai, in memory of an 
unknown pious man. The annual festival of Nabi 
Musa is held for a week at Easter,^ that of Nabi 
Bubin for ten days in September, and that of 
Nabi Salih for three days in June. Thousands of 
Muslim pilgrims from all over the country attend 
these gatherings; at Nabi Rubin Christians as 
well as Muslims assemble. Another shrine of 
Nabi_ Salih near Ramleh also attracts many 
Muslim pilgrims in the spring. 

The building called Nabi Baud, the reputed 
tomb of King David, and the shrine of al-Khudr 
(Elijah) on Mt. Carmel are held in equal venera- 
tion by Muslims, Christians, and Jews. The 
former is specially visited by Muslim women and also 
W the Yemen Jews annuaUy at their New Year. 
The annual feast of the latter is attended by 
members of all these religions. Nabi Sha’ib, the 
reputed tomb of the father of Jethro, near Ha’ttin 
and Nabi Safa, near Eashiyah, are both held in 
the highest honour by the Druses. 

It is impossible to enumerate more than a small 
percentage of the hundreds of shrines which are 

1 Beginning on the Friday before the Greek Good Friday. 


held in reverence. The traditional tomb of Aaron 
on Mt. Hor, that of Joseph at Nablus (venerated 
equally by Muslims, Samaritans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians), the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
and their wives at Hebron, and the tomb of Rachel 
on the road to Bethlehem (specially honoured by 
the Jew's) are some of the best known ; but there 
are few notable early OT characters whose memory 
is not preserved in this way, and some have several 
sanctuaries. 

The saints, however, are by no means limited to 
Bible characters; some are historical personages 
whose true liistory has in many cases been long 
lost in njyth. Thus the tomb of the imam 'Ali 
ibn ’Ala Ta’lib, the son-in-law of Muhammad, and 
that of Bellah ibn Eubab — both at Jericho— are 
now supposed by many to be those of Joshua and 
his servant. A revered shrine is the makdm of 
Saidna 'All ibn ’AJam, north of Jaffa, the tomb of 
a warrior who bravely defended Arsuf against the 
Christians in Crusading times. 

A number of shrines are dedicated to the ‘ forty 
martyrs,’ but who these individuals w'ere it p 
impossible to ascertain. In Hebron a ruin is 
shown called Deir al-Arba'in, said to be dedicated 
to the forty ■witnesses of the transaction whereby 
Abraham acquired his property in Hebron.^ At 
Safed there is a mosque called Jama' al-Arba'in. 
On Mt. Carmel there is a splendid grove of ever 
green oaks kno'wn as Shajaret al-Arba'in, ‘the 
trees of the forty,’ or, as the Christians say, ‘of 
the forty martyrs.’ Under these trees there is s 
mihrab and there appear to be traces of an ancienf 
altar. The fellahin of the district believe that 
the spirits of the saints hold an annual festival 
here, out the date of the anniversary is secret. 
To take the smallest branch, even of the dead 
tivigs, from this sacred grove is sure to bring 
disaster upon the aggressor. At Ramleh also the 
white mosque is demcated to the Arba' in Ghazawi, 
‘forty ■victors,’ and there are several other such 
places. 

Many of the shrines are dedicated to shaikhs, 
nabls, etc., whose names are obviously apocryphal 
— e.g., the waK of Shaikh Nabi BUlan, near Nablu^ 
is certainly so called from Milan, a common shrub 
which from its quantity gives its name to the 
mountain and neighbourmg valley. It is common, 
too, to put Nabi before the name of a village or 
town w'hen naming the adjoining makdm. Some 
of the names are very curious. At Safed the most 
sacred makdm, at which judicial oaths are 
regularly made, is that of Shaikh Abu Kamis, lit. 
‘the olu man of the shirt,’ a name given to the 
tomb because it is that of a dervish who was 
peculiar in having that garment only. On (larmel 
the Rabr al-Majdubi, ‘the tomb of the idiot, is 
revered ; and farther south we find the ‘tomb m 
the madman.’ In Moab there is a Wali Khan^, 
i.e. ‘ the wali of the pig,’ which by local tradition 
actually covers the head of a wild boar. Yet it is 
much respected.® . , 

It is by no means necessary that the man 
at the tomb should have lived very long ; indeed 
some walis belong to people who have died ivithm 
living memory. Nor need he have been in any 
way a pious follower of religion or morals. Ihe 
revered tomb of Abu Ghosh between Jeiroalem 
and Jaffa covers the remains of a cut-throat bandit 
who plundered the whole district in the middle or 
last century. Near Safed there is a shrine on tne 
eastern extremity of" Jabal Kana’an dedicated w 
Shaikh Hadid, a man who was well 
many of the present residents of Safed. When tne 

1 The tale is told in J. E. Hanauer, Folk-lore of the Hoi]/ Land, 

P* 30 f. . D 7*a 

2 See also the story ol 'Ayr in Hanauer, Tales Told tn Fat 
tine, p. 165 f. 
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old mnn died and his body was being carried to 
burial, the bearers professed that they were dragged 
by supernatural influence beyond the ordinary 
cemetery (a common indication of the sanctity of 
a dead jiersoii) and over two miles of rough_ stony 
ground until the corpse came to rest at this lone 
spot overlooking the Jordan Valley. Although so 
modern a wait, the shaikh’s tomb is much rever- 
enced, as is shown by the following recent inci- 
dent, 

A (cw years ago some Jews were anxious to buy the part ol 
tbo mountain on which this shrine stands— a proposal much 
resented by the more fanatic Muslima. At this Juncture one of 
tlie thaikht of §afcd declared that Shaikh Hadid had appeared 
to him in a dream and had told him that ho was apainst this 
proposed transaction and had recorded his wislics on a jiaper 
which would bo found stlckinsr in a certain part of his tomb. 
Tlie Ignorant people, unsnspiclons of any fraud, went to the 
spot and found there a paper bearing many threats In Arabic of 
tne evils which would fall on the town if its inhabitants allowed 
so impious a sale. Needless to say, this stopped all further 
negotiations. 

The saints of many of these shrines are little 
more than names, and nothing is really known of 
them ; yet their influence is great. When the 
saint is credited with having belonged to one of 
the four orders^ of dervishes, the colours of the 
different orders are frequently tied to some part 
of the tomb. 

Common as are these shrines and sacred otovcs 
in Palestine, they are even more plentifiil and 
influential in the Lebanon mountains ; and Palgrave 
and other travellers witness that similar holy 
places occur in tlie deserts of Arabia.* 

5 . Christian and Jewish shrines. — Christian and 
Jewish tombs and shrines have a similar cult. 
By far tbo greater proportion of the peasantry 
of Palestine are Muslims — of various sects — but 
among the Christian fcllahln in a similar state of 
culture practically the same ideas prevail as regards 
saints and heroes. In many of the towns and 
villages the Christians have a more intelligent 
view of their rclirfon, and their customs merge 
into adoration of tlie ordinary Christian saints;® 
but, among the more ignorant, considerable 
numbers pay reverence to exactly the same slirines 
as tlie Muslims and follow identical customs. 
Famous wnfw are visited by parties of Christiana 
for the payment of vows. One example, among 
many known instances, must suffice here : there 
is a ruined wait overhung by an old sidr-tree on 
the northern shore of the Lake of Galilee near Tell 


’Orahnah called Shaikh 'All as-Sayyad which is 
considered bv tlio neighbouring hedu a very power- 
ful wait ; till quite recently n number of Christians 
nt Hamah used to come annually and saorilice a 
sheep and liold a day’s feast at this wait. 

The Christians hold an annual festival at the 
reputed cave of Elijah at the foot of Mt. Carmel ; 
it is a Muslim slirino, guarded by hereditary 
Muslim custodians, but it is also lield in high 
repute by Jews and Christians. At the Convent 
of Elijah on Mt. Carmel an annual feast is held on 
20tli July, which is attended by thousands of 
Christians ns well ns by Muslims, Jews, and 
Druses. Many sheep are sacrificed on such 
occasions. 

Among the Oriental Jews the cult of sacred 
tombs and the worshij) of saints — under the name 
of rabbis— are veiy prominent. The sacredness of 
three of the four * Holy Cities ’ of the Jews depends 
almost entirely upon the tombs in their neigh boiir- 
hood_. Thus Heoron contains the tombs of the 
Pntrinrclis ; Tiberias is tlie site of the reputed 
tombs of Maimonides, Eabbi Meir Baal Nes, and 
„ tilsringuishlng colours of the four orders are as follows: 
Win ai'Kadir, white ; Sayyad *Abd ai-Bedawi, red ; 

tuid red; Dusuki, white vvith a red stripe at the 
The colours of all four orders arc found on some tombs. 

/ Opiwition to these shrines is one ol the great tenets of the 
» ahhabiB of Arabia. 

» See art- Sii.vTs akd SIarttes (Christian). 
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Rabbi 'Aqiba. Rabbi Meir is one in whose name 
an oath is more binding than one by God or any of 
the Patriarchs ; his tomb is credited with wonder- 
working powers, and every spring a great festival 
is held there in his honour, to which hundreds of 
Jewish pilgrims come from all parts of the Orient. 
The celebration is similar to the older feast held 
at the tomb of Rabbi Simeon ben Yobai near 
Safed. Near this town are many tombs to which 
CTcat virtues are ascribed — e.ff., the tomb of Benat 
Ya^Qb, belonging to the Muslims, and the tomb 
of Hoshea ben Baari, which are visited in times of 
drought as spots favourable to prayers for rain. 
For similar reasons the tomb of Khune Amagdol, 
near Far'am, a village near Safed, is a place of 
pilgrimage; this rabbi is said to have slept for 
seventy years, and, according to the Talmud, be 
was in his lifetime a successful intercessor for rain. 
At MevSn, a •village to the west of Safed, are the 
reputed tombs of several great rabtie. Those of 
Hillel and bis disciples and of Rabbi Shammai are 
shown, but the most important is the tomb of 
Rabbi Simeon ben Yobai, the reputed author of 
the Z6hdr. Over this tomb and that of his son, 
Eleazar, is erected a large synagogue with adjoin- 
ing courtyard and lodgings somewhat similar in 
appearance to the buildings at Nabi Musa. The 
wMtewashed domes make it conspicuous from afar, 
and the customs connected with it are quite com- 
parable with those associated •with Nabi Musa. 
Here in May — on the 33rd of 'Omar* and succeed- 
ing day — an extraordinary festival is held which 
seems to preserve many elements of paganism. 

Jews ftsscrablo from oil parts of the countrj-— indeed, even 
from distant lands. On the afternoon of the first day the Tirah. 
is carried in grand procession from §afed. After sunset the 
place becomes packed with people, who gradually work thcro- 
selresup into frenried excitement, dancing wildly in the court- 
yard, chanting in Hebrew, throwing about lighted matches and 
fireworks, and eating and drinking. At length, when darkness 
has fully gathered, a series of bonfires are lit, made of garments 
saturatra in olive oil. For the privilege of lighting tbo first 
fire, which is kindled in memory of Eabbi Simeon ben Tohai 
himself, a heavy price is paid, and until recent years costly 
garments and Jewellery were cost into the blaze. The other 
fires are kindled successively in honour of Eabbi Eleazar and 
two other worthies. While the fires arc blazing, tbe Jews, with 
linked hands, dance frantically round the flames, shouting and 
singing, while those of a quieter disposition engage in muttered 
devotions. On this occasion many vows are fulfilled; thus 
fathers who have made a vow to do so dance for hours, each 
with a little child of his own perched upon his shoulder; others 
buy the holy oil for the bonfires before ignition, paying a con- 
siderable sum for a small quantity, considering it endowed with 
supernatural virtues. On the second day of the feastlittle boys 
are brought to the neighbouring tomb of Yuhnnnnn ha-sandalar 
to have the first beginnings ol their side-locks (peyfif) trimmed 
in his honour. 

A veiy similar gathering, though considerably 
quieter, is held twice a year in the spring at tlie 
reputed tomb (wongly, as a Latin inscription 
found there proves) of Shaddek Shim'on (Simeon 
the Just) in the upper part of the Valley of Jehosha- 
plmt, north-east of Jerusalem. On the 50th day 
after the Passover, and also for some days before 
tbe feast of Tabernacles, the Jews pour out of the 
city to the neighbourhood of this tomb. Tlie 
majority make httle more than a picnic, hut tlie 
pious bum candles and recite psalms witliin the 
cave-tomb itself.® 

6. Al-Khudr. — Besides the saints 'vith local 
shrines there are two person.ages who belong to a 
category by tliemselves. The first of these is 
al-Khua_r, ‘the green (or ever-living) one,’ confused 
by Muslims and Jews iritli Elijah or with Phlnelias, 
the son of Aaron (Ex 6“ Nu 25’ 31», Jos 22>® etc.), 

I and by Christians -vrith St. George. The shrines 
I of this saint are not tombs, because lie did not die ; 
for this reason indeed his influence is looked upon 

* This is traditionally the day of hia death, yet the feast ia 
called ‘ HiUitla ’ (' wedding ■) of Simeon ben Yoljai. 

®For a fuller account of the Jewish places of p'ligriroago in 
Palestine see JE, s.v. 'Pilgrimage'; and cf. art. I'lLoniRAO* 
(Hebrew and Jewish). 
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as peculiarly potent. The village of al-Khudr, 
between Bethlehem and Hebron, is a small' Muslim 
village in the midst of which is the Convent of St. 
George, where Muslims and Christians pay their 
vows and bring their sick friends, _ lunatics in 
particular, for healing. When attending the place 
to pay a vow, the fcllahln (usually Muslims) are 
permitted to sacrifice animals in the courtyard of 
the convent, and th^ hand over to the priest a 
share of the meat. The church is full of the offer- 
ings of those who have vowed in time of need, and 
the very chain to which the unfortunate lunatics 
are fixed is credited with miraculous powers. A 
somewhat similar institution to this is Mar Jirius 
on the Nicophorea, near the Jaffa Gate, Jerasalem ; 
and there are three other churches dedicated to 
this saint in the city. Before pictures of Mar 
Jirius (St. George) the native Christians make 
vows and burn incense, and they have many tales 
of how al-Khudr, or St. George, appeared on a 
white horse to help one who called upon him in 
difficulty or danger. Of the many shrines to 
al-Khudr all over the land the most famous, besides 
those mentioned, are the Church of St. George at 
Lydda, where by tradition St. George was buried ; 
the ruined church of Mar Jirius at Taiyibah, north 
of Jerusalem, about which a curious folk-lore tale is 
told ; * the great Convent of Elijah on Mt. Carmel ; 
the above-mentioned cave of Elijah at the foot of 
Carmel ; and the synagogue dedicated to Elijah 
at Jobar, near Damascus. The last W tradition 
marks the spot where Elijah anointed Elisha to be 
a prophet, and at the back of the building is an 
underground chamber where by tradition Elijah 
was fed by the ravens. In this chamber, as in the 
cave at the foot of Carmel, sick folk, especially 
lunatics, are shut up in order to obtain health and 
healing. 

This identification of Elijah and St. George 
under the name of al-Khudr is very curious, and it 
is suggestive, too, that the feast of St. George, 
held, according to the Arabic calendar, on 26th 
April, is called ‘the feast of the spring,’ which 
makes everything green al-Khudr from some 
aspects appears to be a deity of the spring and of 
vegetation, but his identification with Elijah and 
St. George is inexplicable. 

7. Shaikh ash-Shadhilly. — Another mysterious 
personage is Shaikh ash-Shadhilly, the supposed 
mventor of coffee, to whom libations of coffee are 
made whenever that beverage is drunk in public 
assembly, and in whose name cofiee is sometimes 
poured out before the feet of a bride as she leaves 
her parents’ home. Oaths are made in his name ; 
he is a true wali. 

8. The bearing of the cult of saint- and hero- 
worship upon other Semitic religious customs. — 
When the essOTce of the cult of «a«Zi-woiship is 
examined, it will be found that among the majority 
of the ignorant the saint is looked upon as the one 
from whom the favour is actually ashed ; he is tlie 
being who is obeyed and dreaded; vows to him 
must be kept because his activity is great and his 
power of vengeance is sure. He is a much more 
active force, whether as guardian or as persecutor, 
than a far-off, unchanging God or even a personal 
devil.^ It is hardly necessary to say that all this 
is quite contrary to the orthodox religions, em- 
phatically so as regards Islam ; the better-educated 
religious leaders know and confess this, though 
they have practically to bow to it. 

It is the same contest as has been going on 
in these lands for millenniums. Josiah fought 
against these local shrines (2 K 23®- “) just as any 
reforming Muslim would have to do to-day. In 
Arabia the very spots which once were idol-shrines 
are now walis with very similar cult, and this may 
1 See Hanauer, Folk-lore of the Boly Land, p. 62 ff. 


be said of tnany of the more important shrines in 
Palestine and Sjuria. 

The whole cult merges into many kindred ideas. 
On the one hand, it is difficult to draw a hard and 
fast line between this worship at tombs of waits 
and shaikhs and the whole cult of worship of the 
dead, feasting at tombs, etc. ; and, on the other 
hand, the visits to these shrines are identical rvith 
what the orthodox Muslim does when he makes 
the hxtjj to Mecca — which was a pre-Islamic 
heathen shrine — or the orthodox Orientiu Christian 
when he makes the annual pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre and other ‘ holy ’ places. 

Another closely allieu subject is the cult of 
sacred stones, caves, springs, and trees, all looked 
upon by the fellahin as inhabited by some super- 
natural being and likewise as objects of special 
reverence and worship. Many of these are quite 
unconnected with any historical or mythological 
personage. The people bum incense at these spots 
and make their vows in the same way as at the 
tomb. Some such spots are credited with healing 
virtues; others are believed to be beneficial for 
sterility. The belief in the incarnation of the 
deity in certain historical or living personages, 
which is found in the Dmse, Nfisiriyyah, and Babite 
faiths, though closely connected with the present 
subject, is one which is dealt with elsewhere.^ 
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E. W. G. Mastebman. 

SAINTS, LATTER -DAY.-The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, commonly called 
Mormons, an American sect, claims to number over 
300,000 adherents, whose capital is Sait Lake City, 
Utah. 

I. Doctrines and organization.—!. The 
creed. — According to the present official handbook, 
the religion of the Latter-Day Saints consists of 
doctrines, commandments, ordinances, and rites 
revealed from God to the present age. The first 
principle is faith in God and in Jesus Christ; 
the next is repentance from all sin ; then follows 
baptism for the remission of sin, as a preparation 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost, bestowed by the 
laying on of hands. Obedience to these principles 
is necessary for membership in the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. Faith p.God 
is the beginning of religion, and confers spiritual 
gifts such as healings, miracles, tongues, the inter- 
pretation of tongues, discernment, visions, dreams, 
prophecy, and revelation. Authority to admini- 
ster in the name of the Deity must of necessity 
come from God. This involves revelation. There 
having been no communication with heaven lor 
hundreds of years, the world was without divine 
authority to administer gospel ordinances until 
Joseph Smith came. By John the Baptist he was 
ordained to the lesser or Aaronic priesthood, and 
by Peter, James, and John to the higher or Melchi- 
zedek priesthood, receiving the holy apostleship 
and the keys of the kingdom with power to ^al 
on earth so that it might be sealed in heaven. The 
religion of the Latter-Day Saints is progressive. 
It cannot be defined in a written creed. 
added to by the revelations of God as the capacities 
of the Saints enlarge and the needs of the Church 
increase. Every member of the Church is entitled 
1 See artt. Sects (Christian), (Muslim), Bab. BXbIs. 
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to the blessings of divine commnnion and revela- 
tion for his or her own comfort and guidance. 
Eevelations for the whole Church are given only 
through its President, who is its earthly head and 
holds the keys of the kingdom. Among the later 
revelations to the Church are the doctrines of bap- 
tism for the dead and of celestial marriage. _ As 
there was no authority among men to administer 
the ordinances of the gospel from the days of the 
early apostles, or shortly after, to the time of the 
restoration of the priesthood to Joseph Smith the 
Prophet, all the baptisms during the intervening 
period were void. The friends of the dead, how- 
ever, are permitted to take their names and be 
baptized in their stead, the ceremony being duly 
witnessed and recorded on earth and accepted and 
ratified in heaven. Other ordinances may also be 
admitted by proxy, the living on behalf of the 
dead.* 

In the above declaration three principles are of 
significance : [a) continued revelation and primi- 
tive ‘gifts,’ (6) baptism for the dead, and (c) 

‘ celestial ’ marriage or authorized polygamy. Of 
these principles the first was obviously borrowed 
from the Restorationists, a local sect, conteiMO- 
rary mth the founding of Mormonism. The 
second was a retro-active application of the Homan 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. The third was 
more than a logical variation upon the doctrines 
of other religious bodies. 

(а) Contimied revelation and primitive ‘gifts .’ — 
The first principle is set forth by the chief Mormon 
theologian, Parley P. Pratt, as follows : 

‘Thtology is the soierre of comwimioi.t or of correspon- 
dence between God,ni;i;<b!, i riirii.i, n.d i;i< n. by means of visions, 
dreams, Interpretatio: (•oin,-;-, i::,;)lrations, or the 

spirit of prophecy ai/l ; i; i,- I’.jc science by which 

worlds arc organized, sustained and directed and the elements 
controlled ; it is the science of knowledge, and the key and 
power thereof, by which the heavens are opened, and lawful 
access is obtained to the treasures of wisdom and intelligence — 
inexhaustible, infinite, embracing the past, the present, and 
the_ future ; it is the science of life, endless and eternal, by 
which the living are changed or translated, and the dead raised ; 
it is the science of faith, reformation, and remission of sins, 
whereby a fallen race of mortals may be Justified, cleansed, and 
restored to the communion and fellowship of that Holy Spirit 
which is the light of the world, and of every intelligence 
therein ; it is the science of spiritual rifta by which the blind 
see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, the sick are healed, and 
demons are expelled from the human system.’^ 

(б) Baptism for the dead. — The second principle 
means that some living believer shall he oaptized 
as proxy for some one of the dead. This doctrine, 
whereby ‘ the hearts of the children are turned to 
the fathers,’ is thus expounded by J. E. Talmage ; 

'The redemption of the dead will be effected in strict accord- 
ance with the law of God, which is written In Justice and framed 
in mercy. It Is alike impossible for any spirit, in the flesh or 
disembodied, to obtain even the promise of eternal glory, 
except on condition of obedience to the laws and ordinances of 
the gospel. And, as baptism is essential to the salvation of the 
living, it is likewise indispensable to the redemption of the 
dead. . . . The necessity of vicarious work is here shown — the 
imng laboring in behalf of the dead ; the children doing for 
tteir progenitors what is beyond the power of the latter to do 
forthemsclves.’S 

(c) Celestial marriage. — ^Thepraotice of ‘spiritual 
wifehood ’ started early in the Latter-Day Church. 
The doctrine was an afterthought promulgated in 
defence of what Avas plain polygamy. In the last 
year of the life of Joseph Smith, jr., founder of 
Mormonism, there came the notorious Bevelation 
on the Eternity of the Marriage Covenant, includ- 
tng Plurality of Wives. Given through Joseph, the 
Seer, in Nauvoo, Bancoch County, Illinois, July 
ISth, 184S. The salient parts of this revelation 
are as follows : 


‘ycrily, thus salth the Lord unto yon, my servant Joseph, 
that inasmuch as you have inquired of my hand, to know and 


* Cf. The Sooh of Doctrine and Covenants of the Church 
Latt^-Day Saints, Kirtland, Ohio, 18S3, sect. 20. 

. Science tf Theology, Liverpool, 1856, p. 16 f. 

» ArUcles of Faith, Salt Lake City, 1899, p 162. 


understand wherein I, the Lord, Justified my servants 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; as also Moses, David and Solomon, 
my servants, as touching the principle and doctrine of then 
having many wives and concubines : 

Behold 1 and lo, I am the Lord thy God, and will answer thee 
os touching tifis matter : 

Therefore, prepare thy heart to receive and obey the instruc- 
tions which I am about to give unto you ; for all those who 
have this law revealed unto them must obey the same ; 

For behold I I reveal unto you a new and an everlasting 
covenant; and if ye abide not that covenant, then are ye 
damned ; for no one can reject this covenant, and be permitted 
to enter into my glory ; 

For all who will have a blessing at my hands, shall abide the 
law which was appointed for that blessing, and the conditions 
thereof, as were instituted from before the foundation of the 
world : 

And ns pertaining to the new and everlasting covenant, it was 
instituted for the fullness of my glory ; and he that receiveth a 
fullness thereof, must and shall abide the law, or he shall be 
damned, saith the Lord God. 

And verily I say unto you, that the conditions of this low are 
these : — All covenants, contracts, bonds, obligations, oaths, 
vows, performances, connections, associations, or expectations 
that are not made, and entered into, and sealed, by the Holy 
Spirit of promise, of him who is anointed, both as well for 
time and for all eternity, and that too most holy, by revelation 
and commandment through the medium of mine anointed, 
whom I have appointed on the earth to hold this power (and I 
have appointed unto my servant Joseph to hold this power in 
the last daj’S, and there is never but one on the earth at a time, 
on whom this power and the keys of this Priesthood are con- 
ferred), are of no cflicacy, virtue or force, in and after the 
resurrection from the dead ; for all contracts that are not made 
unto this end, have an end when men are dead. . . . 

As pertaining to the law of the Priesthood: If any man 
espouse a virgin, and desire to espouse another, and the first 
give her consent ; and if he espouse the second, and they are 
virgins, and have vowed to no other man^ then is he Justified ; 
he cannot commit adultery, for they are given unto him ; for he 
cannot commit adultery with that that belongeth unto him 
and to no one else ; 

And if ho have ten virgins given unto him by this law, he 
cannot commit adultery, lor they belong to him, and they are 
given unto him, therefore is he Justified.' * 

Although this document was not officially pro- 
mulgated until 1862, Avben Smith was dead and 
his followers were safe in Salt Lake Valley, its 
authenticity is provable from its similarity in style 
to the other sacred hooks of the Mormons. As to 
this series, there was a kind of gross philosophic 
basis to the doctrine of ‘ celestial ’ marnage. This 
doctrine is perhaps remotely attributable to the 
notions of an obscure sect, the German Pietists of 
Pennsylvania, followers of Tauler and other medim- 
val mystics. Dwelling in the same State in which the 
early writings , of Joseph Smith were excogitated, 
they likeAvise taught a doctrine of the ‘ spiritual ’ 
union of the male and female. It may oe para- 
doxical to assert that Mormonism was made in 
Germany, yet Conrad Beissel, head of the Ephrata 
community, initiated in the doctrine of the 
heavenly Sophia, may have been the fount and 
origin of the esoteric teachings of the Latter-Day 
Saints. Then, too, Sidney Rigdon, or that 
‘German peddler’ who at one time influenced 
Smith, may easily have served as the vehicle of 
transmission for these perverted notions of a cos- 
mic dualism. Be that as it may, precisely what 
the Prophet himself taught on the ‘mysteries 
of the kingdom’ is unknowable, since part of 
his testimony in Higdon’s trial was declared un- 
printable. Nevertheless, the system of Mormon 
metaphysics, justifying plurality of wives, is 
to he gathered from the writings of the two 
Pratts. 

According to Orson Pratt, called * the Gauge of Philosophy,’ 
‘celestial marriage opens the way for all women who wish to 
marrj’ to fill the measure of their creation. ... It shows how 
the innumerable creations of God (i.e. this world and other 
planets) may be peopled with intelligences. . . . Woman with- 
out man and man without woman cannot be saved. The larger 
a progeny a man has, the greater will he the fullness of his 
eternal glory,' 2 

Such was the first promulgation and vindication 
of the doctrine of ‘ spiritual ivifehood ’ in the early 

1 Doctrine and Covenants, sect. 132. 

s Treatise on the Regeneration and Sternal Duration of 
Matter, 1840. 
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days of the Church. The present official handbook 
contains this account of the matter : 

‘ Celestial marriage is marriage unto all eternity. According 
to the revelation on this subject all the marriages entered into 
without divine authority are dissolved by death. Celestial 
marriage is entered into by those who have obeyed the gospel 
and become the sons and daughters of God by adoption. The 
woman is given to the man and they become one flesh. That 
which is thus sealed on earth is sealed in heaven, and is ns 
valid as though performed in person by the Deitj^. If a wife 
thus sealed to her husband should precede him in death, it 
would be his privilege to wed another. The second wife, or 
third, if the second should die, would be sealed^ to him in the 
same manner ns the first. They would all be his equally. In 
the resurrection he would have three wives, with their children, 
belonging to him in the everlasting covenant. The revelation 
on celestial marriage declares that if given to man in the ever- 
lasting covenant in the way ajipointed to God, he is not under 
condemnation, but is justified in receiving more wives than one. 
They are sealed to him and become his, and he cannot commit 
adultery with them because they are his and his alone. None 
of them are concubines or mistresses, or mere ministers of lust. 
Celestial marriage in its fullness is ordained of_ God. It is 
an establishment of religion. It is ecclesiastical in its nature 
and government. It is, therefore, outside the domain of con- 
stitutional law. Being within the pale of the Church, its free 
exercise cannot of right be prohibited.' 

2. Organization. — The Mormon hierarchy is 
complicated. Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery 
were the first two elders and apostles in the Church. 
Smith, who hore the title of ‘Prophet, Seer, and 
Revelator,’ stood at the head of the Melchizedek 
priesthood, of which three presiding high-priests, 
chosen by the body, form a quorum of the Presi- 
dd’ncy of the Church. The President of the Church 
and his two counsellors form the First Presidency, 
and the three together represent the Trinity. 
The Twelve Aposues form a quorum equal in 
authority and power to the three Presidents 
previously mentioned. The Twelve are a travelling 
presiding High Council, under the direction of the 
Presidency of the Church, to build the Church 
and regulate its afiairs in all nations. The Seventies 
are also called to preach the gospel and form a 
quorum equal in authority to that of the Twelve. 
The Seventy Elders have seven presidents to pre- 
side over them, chosen out of the number of the 
Seventy. In addition to these the officers of the 
Melchizedek priesthood are high-priests and elders. 
The officers of the Aaronic or lesser priesthood are 
priests, teachers, and deacons. There are tiventy- 
one ‘Stakes of Zion’ in Utah. Over each stake 
there is a presidency consisting of a president 
and two counsellors, who are high-priests. This 
presidency hears the same relation to the stake 
that the First Presidency hears to the whole 
Church. A high council in each stake, consisting 
of twelve members, who are also high-priests, acts 
for the stake as the travelling presiding High 
Council acts for the Church in all the ivorld. It is 
the province of the high-priests to preside, while 
the special calling of the Seventy is to travel and 
preach the gospel and build up the Church. 

The Mormon system of proselytizing is simple. 
Twice each year, at the annual and semi-annual 
conferences held in Salt Lake City, a number of 
the faithful elders of the Church are selected by 
the authorities and ‘called’ by the assembled 
Saints to visit the home or the foreign field. They 
travel at their own charges. Each mission is 
presided over by some elder selected by the general 
authorities of the Church, and the minor divisions 
of branches and conferences have their proper 
ofiScers. The Utah missionaries remain in their 
fields of labour from two to four years and until 
released by competent authority to return home. 
Mormon missionaries have gone to Canada, Mexico, 
the Antilles, Brazil, Peru, Great Britain, Germany, 
SAvitzerland, France, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Iceland, Finland, S. Africa, India, the 
East Indies, China, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Society Islands, and the Hawaiian Islands. The 
Church has an organization kno^vn as the Perpetual 


Emigration Fund Company, which makes advances 
of money to assist the faithful to Utah and ad- 
joining districts. 

II. History. — i. The founder of Mormonisih. 
— ^The growth of the Church of Latter-Day Saints 
in both beliefs and structure is most clearly por- 
trayed in the history of its founder. 

Joseph Smith was bom at Sharon, Windsor 
County, Vermont, in Dec. 1805. There are three 
views concerning his personality — the orthodox, 
the popular, and the critical. The first makes 
him ‘God’s vicegerent, a prophet of Jehovah, a 
seer and a martyr : Every Mormon, if true to his 
faith, believed as freely in his holy character as 
they did that God existed.’* The second view 
makes him a visionary, a fanatic, an impostor, and 
a libertine. The third view is a compromise; 
taking both the accounts of early Church narrators 
and the contemporary adverse descriptions, it 
attempts to explam the conviction of his followers 
that their leader was the medium of supernatural 
communication, and the belief of his neighbours 
and contemporaries that his character was marked 
by abnormal peculiarities. The naturalistic ex- 
planation further depends upon a study of heredity 
and en vironmen t. According to suppressed sources, 
particularly the Biographical Sketches of the 
Prophet’s mother, his paternal grandfather, ^ael 
Smith, was a man of distorted views on religion, 
while his maternal grandfather, Solomon Mack, an 
infirm beggar, was highly credulous, believing, 
like Joseph’s mother, in cures by faith and in 
dreams as warnings from heaven. The career of 
the father, Joseph Smith, was that of a wanderer; 
failing as a farmer, a store-ke^er, and a root- 
digger in Vermont and New Hampshire, he as- 
sumed a land claim in Ontario County, New York, 
in 1815. Like his son, he believed in witchcraft 
and demon-possession. In his autobiography 
Smith declared that these were the reports of evil- 
disposed and designing persons. At the least they 
disclose three traits inherited by the youthful seer 
— his illiteracy, his restlessness, and his_ credulity. 
Furthermore, the ancestral characteristics may be 
interpreted from a pathological standpoint, for 
there was much to be transmitted in the way of 
erratic tendencies. On the maternal side Joseph’s 
grandfather was subject to ‘ falling fits,’ consequent 
upon a severe wound to his head. This was received 
about a year before the birth of the Prophet’s 
mother, Lucy Mack, who was in turn liable to 
mental hallucinations, such as hearing supernal 
voices and seeing luminous faces. On tlie paternal 
side Joseph’s grandfather, Asael, nicknamed, for a 
bodily deformity, ‘ Crook-necked Smith,’ is spoken 
of,® at the age of eighty-six, as .‘ just recovering 
from a severe fit,’ and of a ‘ weak mind.’ Granting 
that these were merely the symptoms of senility 
and not transmissible qualities, Asael’s son was 
nevertheless the victim of decided neural insta- 
bility, being at times ‘much excited upon the 
subject of religion.’® If to this aberrant history 
of his progenitors be added the fact that ‘fits 
have reappeared in the fifth generation, sonie grave 
neuropatliic disturbance, such as epilepsy, is to ba 
surmised as the most likely cause of the Prophet s 
abnormalities. In particular, his phantasps may 
be considered as the epileptic reauplications not 
only of the ‘lights’ seen by his ‘imagining but 
agitated ’ maternal grandfather, but also_ of the 
‘ visions ’ of his own father, the last of which wM 
‘received’ in 1819. His own peculiar psychic 
experiences the Latter-Day seer was wont to liken 
to those of St. Paul ; they may be more appropn- 
ately compared to those of Muhammad, whose 

1 Tirms ond Seastma, v. 856. 

* Lucy Smith, Biographical Sketches, p. 154 1. 

s Times and Seasons, v. 173. 
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career aa prophet-statesman is to he similarly 
interpreted by means of the formulae of modern 
psychology.^ 

The ‘conversion’ of Joseph Smith took place 
near Palmyra, New York, in 1820— in a region 
infested by fanatic sects and at a period marked 
by excessive revivalism. Of this affair Smith in 
his maturity gave the following account : 

‘Some time in the second year alter our removal to Man- 
chester, there was in the place where we lived an_ unusual 
excitement on the subject o! religion. ... I was at this time in 
my fifteenth year. . . . Duringthiatimeofgreatexoitementjmy 
mmd was called up to serious reflection and great uneasiness ; 
but though my feelings were deep and often pungent, still I 
kept myself aloof from all those parties, though I attended 
their several meetings as often ns occasion would permit. . . . 

It was on the morning of a beautiful clear day, early in the 
spring of eighteen hundred and twenty. It was the flrst time 
in my life that I had made such an attempt, for amidst all my 
anxieties I had never ns yet made the attempt to pray vocally. 

After I had retired into the place where I had previously 
designed to go, having looked around me and finding myself 
alone, I kneeled down and began to offer up the desires of my 
heart to God. I had scarcely done so, when immediately I was 
seized upon by some power which entirely overcame me, and 
had such astonishing influence over me ns to bind my tongue so 
that I could not speak. Thick darkness gathered around me, 
and it seemed to me for a time os if I were doomed to sudden 
destruction. But, exerting all myimwers to call upon God to 
deliver me out of the power of this enemy which had seized 
upon me, and at the very moment when I was ready to sink 
Into despair and abandon myself to destruction, not to an 
imaginary ruin, but to the power of some actual being from the 
unseen world, who had such a marvellous power ns 1 had never 
before felt in any being, just at this moment of great alarm, I 
saw a pillar of light exactly over my head, above the brightness 
of the Sun, which descended gradually until it fell upon me. It 
no Boonernppeared than I found myself delivered from the enemy 
which held me bound. When the light rested upon me, I saw 
two personages whose brightness and glory defy all description, 
etan^g above me in the air. One of them spake unto me. . . . 
llTien I came to myself again I found myself lying on my back, 
looking up into heaven.'* 

The second of the ‘ visions of Joseph ’ took place 
on 21st Sept. 1823, tvhen the heavenly messenger 
disclosed the hiding-place of the gold plates npon 
which the Book of Mormon was asserted to be 
engraved. There was a series of seven visions in 
all, extending over as many years, and variously 
characterized by epileptic i^mptoms, such as 
dazzling colour sensations, dizziness, coma, vacuity, 
and bodily bruises. This explanation of the 
‘visits of the angels’ to their leader is, of course, 
repudiated by the orthodox Saints, as is the report 
tha.t the_ Prophet’s Avife asserted that she never 
believed in what her husband called his apparitions 
or revelations, as she thought him labouring under 
a diseased mind. Nevertheless, psychological 
method goes far to explain not only Smith’s visions 
but his more pretentious activities in ‘ translating’ 
the Book of Mormon. Connected with his ab- 
normal trances is the so-called ‘ transcription of the 
gold plates.’ Having dug for fabled treasures 
among Indian mounds on the western frontier, 
Joseph Smith found a ‘peek-stone,’ rvhioh became 
the later ‘ Urim and Thummim ’ whereby ‘ Joseph 
the Seer translated the reformed Egyptian of the 
plates of Nephi.’ Recent inspection of the original 
‘ transcription,’ with its crude superscription 
‘Caraotors,’ and its partial back-handed autographs, 
shows it to be nothing but the automatic scrawl of 
the self-hypnotized crystal-gazer. And Smith’s 
pepuliar method of giving ‘revelations’ bears out 
this hypothesis of a subconscious acthnty. Hidden 
behind a blanket and throiving himself into a 
condition of reverie by gazing into his ‘interpreters,’ 
he dictated to his scribes communications of sup- 
posedly supernatural origin. Of these Avritings 
the first Avos the Book of Mormon, begun in Sept. 
.1827, at Manchester, Neiv York, continued at 
Harmony, Pennsylvania, and finished at Fayette, 
New York, in June 1829. The original MS has 
disappeared ; there remains only a duplicate made 

it' ?• S. Margoliouth, llohammtd and the Mist of Itlam, New 
Tork and London, 1905, p. vU f. 

^Pearlef Gnat Price, -p. Sift. 


by Smith’s principal scribe, the schoolmaster 
Oliver CoAvdery. This Cowdery copy is of value 
as containing the author’s preface AAuth its original 
erasures and its misspellings, solecisms, and im- 
proprieties. The first edition also presents this 
illuminating title page : 

‘The Boot 0 / Mormon, an Account written by the Hand of 
Mormon, upon plates taken from the plates of Nephi. AVhere- 
fore it is an abridgment of the record of the people of Nephi ; 
and also of the Lamanites, who are a remnant of the Honse 
of Israel; and also to Jew and Gentile; written by way of 
commandment, and also by the spirit of Prophecy and of 
Kevelation. AVritten, and sealed up, and hid up unto the 
Lord, that they might not be destroi-ed ; to come forth by the 
gift and power of God unto the interpretation thereof ; sealed 
oy the hand of Moroni, and hid up unto the Lord, to come forth 
in due time by the way of Gentile ; the interpretation thereof by 
the gift of God. An abridgment taken from the Book of Ether. 
Also, which is a Record of the people of Jared ; which were 
scattered at the time the Lord confounded the language of the 
people when they were building a toAver to get to Heaven ; 
which is to shew unto the remnant of the House of Israel how 
great things the Lord hath done for their fathers ; and that they 
may know the covenants of the Lord, that they are not cast off 
forever ; and also to the convincing of the Jew and Gentile that 
Jesus is the C^st, the Eternal God, manifesting Himself unto 
all nations. And now if there be fault, it be the mistake of men ; 
wherefore condemn not the things of God, that ye may be 
found spotiess at the judgment-seat of Christ. By Joseph 
Smith, junior, Author and Proprietor, Palmyra, printed by E. B. 
Qrandin, lor the author, 1830.’ 

The fifteen books of this ‘Sacred History of 
Ancient America from the Earliest Ages after the 
Flood to the Beginning of the Fifth Century of the 
Christian Era ’ Smith himself thus summarized : 

‘We are informed by these records that America, in ancient 
times, has been Inhabited by two distinct races of people. The 
first were called Jaredites, and came directly from the Tower of 
Babel. The second race came directly from the city of Jerusalem, 
about six hundred years before Christ. They were principally 
Israelites, of the descendants of Joseph. The Jaredites were 
destroyed, about the time that the Israelites came from 
Jerusalem, who succeeded them in the inhabitanoe of the 
country. The principal nation of the second race fell in battle 
towards the close of the fourth century. The remnant are the 
Indians, who now inhabit this country. This book also tells us 
that our Saviour made His appearance upon this continent after 
His resurrection ; that He planted the gospel here in all its 
fulness and richness, and power, and blessing ; that they had 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists; the same 
order, the same pnestbood, the same ordinances, gifts, powers, 
and blessing, ns was enjoyed on the Eastern continent ; that 
the people were cut off in consequence of their transgressions ; 
that the last of their prophets who existed among them was 
commanded to write an abridgment of their prophecies, history, 
etc., and to hide it up in the earth, and that it should come 
forth and be united with the Bible, for the accomplishment of 
the purposes of God in the last days.’ l 

As a product of abnormal mentality, this ‘ account 
of tbe aborigines of America’ has been recently 
described as made up of fantastic explorations of 
the imagination, assumptions of narrative, in- 
cidents, and style apparently foreign to the sub- 
ject’s normal intelligence, the invention of fictitious 
names, persons, places, and things — incidents and 
details Avhioh may be traced to the authentic 
experiences of the subject, but experiences Avhich 
may have been subconsciously realized, and are 
certainly recorded Avhile in an abnormal state of 
dissociation.* Here again is furnished a mediating 
position betAA'een the orthodox view, AV’hich holds 
the Book of Mormon to be the authentic Word of 
God, vouchsafed through verbal inspiration, and 
the hostile vieAv,_ Avhich considers it a rank im- 
posture— a blending of petty information, gross 
anachronisms, and tbe muddled superstitions of 
tbe rural mind. Rather does the critical vicAv hold 
that the Avork contains some details of historic 
interest, since there appear in it, in Scriptural 
paraphrase, references to the agitations of the day 
against Romanism, Deism, and Freemasonry, 
besides references to Swedenborgianism Avith its 
three heavens, and to the ‘ Washingtonian ’ move- 
ment for total abstinence. The current theory 
that the Indians were tbe lost ten tribes of Israel 

A Smith’s art. ‘ Monnonism/ in 1. D. Rupp, Se Pasa JSkklesia : 
. ' '''u: Religious Denominations of the United 

1 - ' ■ ■■ ' ■ ?W, p. 4. 

' ■ - ■ , ■ Psychological Review, Jan. 1903, p. 70. 
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is also embodied. . But, •while the Nephites in their, 
actions were the modem Eedmen in disguise, in 
their mental habits they more closelv resembled 
the local sectarians. Thus the speeen of Nephi 
contains quotations from the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, and the speech of Lehi the heretical 
tenets charged against the Presbytery of Geneva, 
New York, in whose bounds Joseph himself lived. 
The book is also interspersed with the catch-words 
of the Methodist camp-meeting exhorter, its last 
section, in fact, being a palpable imitation of a 
Methodist book of discipline. 

Such higher criticism of the most sacred hook of 
the Latter-Day Saints is apparently unacceptable 
to their apologists ; yet it might be of service to 
them, since it goes far to render untenable the 
chief contention against the authenticity of the 
work. This is, in a word, that the ideas in the 
book were not within the mental horizon of a 
youth who described himself as ‘a rough stone, 
desiring the learning of heaven alone.’ * But this 
ignores the more popular sources of information 
open to Smith. His Calvinism need not have been 
derived even from the Neto England Primer, nor 
his arguments on Deism from Thomas Paine’s Age 
of Reason, since the backwoods pulpit and tavern 
gossip supplied the notions in question. Hence, if 
the internal evidence makes the Booh of Mormon 
indigenous, the external evidence is equally against 
the supposition of a foreign authorship as presented 
in the ordinary Spaulding-Rigdon theory. This is, 
briefly, that a romance of pre-historic America, 
written in Ohio in 1812 by a Congregational 
minister, Solomon Spaulding, was the ‘source, 
root, and inspiration ^ by which Smith’s associate, 
Sidney Higdon, concocted the scheme of a Golden 
Bible. The recovery in 1885 of the purported 
original of Spaulding^s ‘ Manuscript Story ’ has been 
to the Saints conclusive proof of its non-connexion 
with the Book of Mormon, for there is no real 
resemblance between the two. The theory is 
further invalidated by the fact that it is impossible 
to show how, when, or through whom Smith could 
have obtained one of the two copies of the Spauld- 
ing MS. 

The founder of Mormonism entered upon the 
second phase in his career, that of ‘ Prophet, Seer, 
and Eevelator,’ with the publication of the next 
instrument in the Mormon canon, the Book of 
Commandments. This, like its enlargement, the 
Book of Doctrine and Covenants, contains ‘revela- 
tions to Joseph Smith, Junior, for the building up 
of the kingdom of God in the last days.’ These 
oracular utterances range from an interpretation 
of the Ancient of Days to predictions of the 
Second Advent. Their reception as authentic 
vaticinations among Smith’s first adherents is to 
be explained by the credulity of his audience and 
the rmigious primitiveness of the times. The local 
relish for the predictive and oracular is manifest 
by the success of other founders of occult sects in 
those parts. Jemima "Wilkinson prophesied at 
Crooked Lake ; at Rochester "William Miller 
predicted the end of the world; and the Fox 
sisters started spiritualism only ten miles from 
Smith’s home, iloreover, the return of apostolic 

g ifts was hoped for by the local Quakers, Primitive 
aptists, and Restorationists. Upon this prepared 
soil the Latter-Day Prophet now assumed the 
additional rOle of exorcist. 

When Nowd Knight, an early convert, was ‘ attacked by the 
power of Batan, and after he had thne Buffered for a time,’ 
carratee Smith,® *1 succeeded in getting hold of him by the 
hand, when almost Immediately he spoke to me, and with very- 
great carnettness required of me that I should cast the devu 
out of him. . . . Iretmked the devil and commanded him in the 


1 G. Q. Cannon, Lye ttf Joeeph Smith the Prophet, Sait Lake 
City. 18SS, p. 496. 

* Newel Knight, Journal, Salt Lake City, 1883, p. 60. 


name of Jesus Christ to depart from him.’ And so ‘ at the first 
conference of the Church,’ continues Knight,! ' manyprophesied 
others had the heavens opened to their view, which tended to 
confirm our faith in Joseph Smith being the instrument in the 
hands of God, to restore the priesthood again to man on earth 
and to set op the Kingdom of God.’ ■ . ■ 

As in the case of the ‘ Three "Witnesses’ to the 
Book of Mormon, Smith here appears to have 
exerted a partially hypnotic influence over his 
followers. As by mental suggestion he had induced 
a veritable hallucination in which his closest dis- 
ciples thought they saw the ‘ gold plates,’ so now 
he exerted this influence upon a wider circle of 
adherents, and induced in them an absolute con- 
fidence in his powers as exorcist and faith-healer. 
In these new activities it has been claimed that 
the Mormon leader achieved his successes by 
borrowing the principles and methods of kindred 
pseudo - scientific cults which swept . over the 
country. But it was too early in the century for 
him to be acquainted either with the French 
animal mametism or with its American variety, 
the so-called electro-biology. 

Hence it is more logical to suppose that his 
knowledge of hypnotic possibilities was inadver- 
tently discovered, and that his attempts to bring 
about ecstatic trances, speaking with tongues, and 
healing by prayer were connected with belief in 
the restoration of apostolic gifts, such as was pro- 
mulgated by the two Campbells in Scotland and in 
America. But, although the practice of hypnotic 
suggestion was empirical, it was none the less 
successful. It is true that during the revival 
meetings of the Mormons in Ohio the trances and 
prostrations led to uncontrollable spasms and con- 
vulsions, yet subsequently the Prophet brought 
about some actual cures. While Smith, ivith his 
accustomed opportunism, attributed his failures 
to the creeping in of false spirits, and his successes 
to the restoration of the priesthood again to man 
on earth, both are rather to be attributed to the 
unstable neurotic condition of the young body of 
believers. On the one band, the people looked on 
the Kirtland frenzy as a ‘ sign,’ and were loath to 
abandon such strange ‘handling by the spirits’; on 
the other band, their mental suggestibility was 
highly conducive to ‘divine’ healing and to 
‘miraculous’ cures. And so the casting out of 
devils led to the casting out of diseases. As in 
the case of the Irvingites and of the Oneida Com- 
munity of Perfectionists, veritable therapeutic 
results were obtained in the sphere of non-organic 
troubles. Laying on of hands did not cure cholera, 
nor prayer brain-fever, but psychic suggestion 
alleviated a case of rheumatism, and a sort of 
collective hypnosis toned up the systems of the 
fever-ridden Saints on the banks of the MississippL 

That Joseph Smith in all his activities as 
‘ Prophet, Seer, and Revelator,’ occultist, exorcist, 
and faith-healer, was the real master of Mormqn- 
dom is home out by a number of accounts of him 
in the height of his power. The view that, along 
with his impressive manner in making the healing 
suggestion, there was ‘ an expression peculiar to 
himself, which the eye was never weary of behold- 
ing,’® is obviously due to the false perspective of 
emotional excitement. Yet the desenptions of 
non-Mormon eye-witnesses imply that there was 
something remarkably forceful in the man. One 
of these described him as maintaining a grave 
demeanour;® another as of indomitable persever- 
ance, strange and striking ■views, and great in- 
fluence over enemies and followers alike ; * a third 
as a man of commanding appearance leaving an 

! Newel Knight, Jotimot, p. 52 f. 

3 P. P. Pratt, Autobiography, Chicago, 1888, p. 47. 

sj. 8. Buckingham, The Eatlem and Weetem States oj 
America, London, 1841, lil. 103. 

* V. H. Burnett, Pecouectioneand Opinions of an old Pioneer, 
New Tork, ISSO, p. 66. 
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impression of rugged power. To the last portrait, 
however, its author, Josiah Quincy, added the 
qualification that, while Smith gave the impres- 
sion of kingly power, his talk was garnished with 
forcible vulgarisms ; and, while he had a statesman- 
like prevision in advocating the buying of slaves, 
eleven years before Emerson advocated tnat scheme, 
yet with it all he betrayed unexampled absurdi- 
ties in showing off his museum containing Egyptian 
mummies and the autograph of Moses. 


‘The man mingled Utopian fallacies with hia ehrewd sugges- 
tions. He talked as from a strong mind utterly unenlightened 
by the teachings of history.’ i 

While the success of Mormonism is chiefly at- 
tributable to the personality of its founder, there 
was another leader among the Latter-Day Saints 
wlio had much to do in shaping both the character 
of the movement and the character of the man. In 
ttriking contrast to Joseph Smith, the illiterate 
son of an ignorant father, was Sidney Higdon, an 
ex-Baptist preacher, who was in actuality some- 
thing of a Biblical scholar and in reputation held 
to be learned in history and literature. In com- 
paring the two men, a friend of both said that 
Iligdon did not possess the native intellect of 
Smith and lacked his _ determined will.^ But we 
may add that what Iligdon lacked in strength of 
character he made up in breadth of ideas. For 
one thing, he was acquainted with some of the 
socialistic notions of that day. While an adherent 
of Alexander Campbell, who had attacked Robert 
Owen in a notorious debate in Cincinnati, Rigdon 
had indirectly obtained from the father of English 
socialism those communistic notions which he 
utilized in his branch of the Disciples’ Church in 
Ohio. This collectivist community, made up of a 
score of families, Smith took over upon his arrival 
at Kirtland. But, in thus borrowing through 
Rigdon what were remotely the ideas of Fourier, 
Smith, of course, gave credit neither to their foreign 
originator nor to their native intermediaiy. In a 
charaotmistic passage he said that, because Rigdon’s 
church at Kirtland ‘had all things in common, 
the idea arose that this was the case with the 
Church of Jesus Christ.’ He added that the plan 
of ‘ common stock ’ which had existed in what was 
called ‘ the family . . . was readily abandoned for 
the more perfect law of theLord.’ To this explana- 
tion was added a special revelation of Feb. 1831 : 


‘Behold, thou ehalt consecrate all thy properties which thou 
hast to impart unto me with a covenant and a deed which 
cannot be broken . . . And it shall come to pass, that the bishop 
of my church, after that he has received the properties of my 
church, that it cannot be taken from the church, he shall 
appoint every man a steward over his own property, or that 
which he has received, inasmuch as is sufficient for himself and 
family ; and the residue shall be kept to administer to him who 
has not, that every man may receive accordingly as he stands 
in need: and the residue sball be kept in my storehouse, to 
administer to the poor and needy, as shall be appointed by the 
elders of the church and the bishop ; and for the purpose of 
purchasing lands, and the building up of the New Jerusalem, 
which is hereafter to he revealed.‘ 8 


With the advent of Rigdon, Smith’s activities 
took a turn more comprehensible but less success- 
ful than were his occult performances. The 
eloquent- ex- Campbellite minister was at first 
received as a messenger * sent to prepare the way’ ; 
in a dozen years he was thrown off by the prophet 
as ‘ a millstone on his back.’ Smith had hitherto 
confined himself to vague predictions of a good 
time coming. But, when definite financial schemes 
were added to millennial promises, the bubble 
burst. The story of the Smith-Rigdon business 
enterprises is a story of continued misfortune. It 
includes the failure of a general store at Hiram, 
of the paper_ City of Zion at Kirtland, of the 
church sauTuill, of the church tannery, and of a 
§40,000 temple, upon which was left a debt of 


1 Joskh Quincy, Figures of the Past, Boston, 1S83, pp. 376-879. 
8 Burnett, p, 67. » Book of Commandments, oh. 44. 


nearly half its value. But before the crash in the 
Kirtland Safety Society Anti-Banking Company, 
for the altering of whose notes Secretary Rigdon 
and Treasurer Smith were forced _ to flee_ to 
Missouri, the Prophet had put a typical religious 
veneer upon his utopian projects. In 1833 he 
‘ dedicated to the Lord ’ the printing-office of the 
Latter-Day Saints' Messenger and Advocate. In 
1834 he organized the First High Council of the 
Church of Christ, with himself, Rigdon, and 
Williams as the first Presidency. In 1835 he chose 
the Twelve Apostles, among whom were Brigham 
Young, ' the Lion of the Lord,’ Parley Pratt, ‘ the 
Archer of Paradise,’ and Lyman Wight, ‘the 
Wild Ram of the Mountains.’ In 1836 Smith 
instituted the several quorums, or executive bodies 
of the Church — first the Presidency, then the 
Twelve, and the Seventy, also the counsellors of 
Kirtland and Zion. In 1837 he set apart apostles 
Kimball and Hyde to go on a mission to Great 
Britain, the first foreign mission of the Church. 
This mission appealed strongly to English weaver, 
Welsh farmer, and Scotch miner, by holding out 
the promise to each convert of owning his own 
farm in the land of Missouri, where ‘ the Lord had 
been raining down manna in profusion.’ 

While the outward success of Mormonism abroad 
is not to be attributed so much to the imaginative 
Smith as to practical emissaries like Brigham 
Young, the internal dissensions at home are to be 
laid at the former’s door. In 1832, as a prophet 
of woe urging the Saints to sell all that they had 
and flee from the wrath to come. Smith brought 
the mob upon himself and Rigdon, and the two 
were tarred and feathered by ‘ a banditti of black- 
legs, religious bigots, and cut-throats.’ In the 
^eat apostasy of 1836 the Church lost some of 
its pUlars. The Three Witnesses to the Booh of 
Mormon were soon cut off. In the bull of excom- 
munication David Whitmer, the anti-polygamist, 
was compared to Balaam’s ass ; Martin Harris 
was called a negro with a white skin ; while ‘ all 
the dissenters,’ said the Prophet, ‘are so far 
beneath my contempt, that to notice any of them 
would be too great a sacrifice for a gentleman to 
make.’^ Again, when the torni of Independence, 
Missouri, was declared the new City of Zion, the 
converts poured in from the Middle Atlantic 
States and Canada with such rapidity that the 
non-Mormons were somewhat alarmed. And the 
ill-advised printing of the Booh of Commandments, 
with its revelations to the Saints calling Missouri 
‘the land of your inheritance, which is now the 
land of your enemies,’ led to acts of hostility from 
the citizens of Jackson County. The burning of 
bams and the shooting into Mormon houses at 
night were followed by demands for the removal 
of the Mormons from the county rvithin a reason- 
able time, and for the prohibition of future 
Mormon settlement therein. 

The history of the events which led up to the 
‘mwtyrdom ’8 of Joseph Smith is a tangled tale in 
which both sides are implicated. Border ruffians 
were doubtless responsible for the speedy destruc- 
tion of the Church printing-oflioe, and for the 
tarring_ and feathering of Bishop Partridge, yet 
the Saints themselves were not without fault. 
Their agreement to depart within eight months 
was written, as they alleged, ‘supposing that 
before the time arrived the mob would see their 
error and stop the violence.’ Such reasoning may 
justly be ascribed to the Mormon leader’s mental 
duplicity, which led to further untoward results. 
"VViiile, until 1838, the town of Far West was 
materially prosperous and on good terms with 


1 Elders' Journal, July 1837. 
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its neighbours, upon the Prophet’s arrival there 
arose dissensions within and without. The Pre- 
sidency was deposed on a charge of misappropriat- 
ing trust funds, and Oliver Cowdery was expelled 
for counterfeiting. Witli the later defection of 
the Twelve, and of Orson Hyde, one of the original 
apostles, there came the establishing of an organiza- 
tion named the Danite Band, and known popularly 
as ‘the Avenging Angels.’ Bound to secrecy by 
blood oaths, obeying every behest of the Church 
against property and life, this Western variety 
of Thugs owed its origin to Smith’s revelation of 
6th Aug. 1833 : 

‘Thine enemy ie In thine hands, and il thou reward him 
according to his works thou art justified ; if he has sought thy 
life, and thy life is endangered by him, thine enemy Is in thine 
hands and thou art justified.’ 

For the agitations of those days Smith was not 
entirely responsible. While it was upon his 
suggestion that the organization of the ‘ Fur 
Company ’ let loose foraging bands over the 
country, yet the beginning of civil strife in 
Missouri dates from Eigdon’s ‘salt sermon,’ a 
Fourth of July oration of 1838, in which there was 
officially predicted a war of extermination between 
Saints and Gentiles. Then followed the killing of 
the Danite leader, ‘ Fear Nob ’ Patten, the defeat 
of the Missouri Captain Bogart, and the retalia- 
tion upon the Mormons in the infamous Hawn’s 
Mill massacre. On 27th Oct. the governor issued 
orders that the Mormons must be treated as 
enemies, and must be exterminated or driven from 
the State, and there ensued a determined campaign 
against them. The final terms of surrender, olfered 
at Far West by General Lucas, included the 
payment of debts and the expulsion from the State 
of all the Latter-Day Saints except the leaders, 
who were subject to prosecution. In the trial of 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith, Eigdon, and others, at 
Liberty, testimony was mven that the members of 
the Danite Band considered themselves as much 
bound to obey the heads of the Church as to obey 
God, and that Smith advised his followers to spoil 
the Gentiles. Smith was confined in Liberty gaol 
until April 1839, but in vain. 

The Mormon leader now employed politics to 
alleviate persecution, but with what proved to be 
fatal results. Mass meetings were called in the 
Eastern cities to express sympathy ^vith the 
Mormons as oppressed by the enemies of tlie 
freedom of religious opinion. Moreover, through 
the promise of obtaining the votes of the Saints, 
the Illinois legislature gi-anted charters for the 
new Mormon capital, the city of Nauvoo, and for 
the Nauvoo Legion, a militia organization which 
the Prophet held up as an instrument to ‘ warn the 
lawless pot to be precipitate in any interference in 
our affairs.’^ As the military head of a theocratic 
Church, ‘General’ Smith’s high ambitions now 
seem to have tunied his head. Confounding State 
and Church, and relying upon the implicit devo- 
tion of his followers, he not only defied the local 
authorities, but made preposterous claims upon 
the Federal Government. Indicted as the insti- 
gator of the plot to assassinate Governor Boggs of 
Missouri, whom he had called ‘knave, butcher, 
and murderer,’ he was released by his own muni- 
cipal court. Inflated by his power in controllin" 
the votes of the faithful, and exasperated botli by 
the civil suits against himself and by the property 
losses sustained by his adherents, he called on 
President Van Buren, with a claim on the 
public treasury amounting to §1,383,044. 55J. 
Having failed to obtain redress from Congress 
Smith penned a letter of inquiry to the opposition! 
and asked the Whig candidate : ‘ What will be 
your rule of action relative to us as a people, 
1 Of. Revised Laws of the Nauvoo Legion, Nauvoo, 1844. 


should fortime favor your ascension to the chief 
magistracy ? ’ Henry Clay’s answer being non- 
committal, Smith called him a black-leg, and 
became a candidate for the Presidency himself. 

The irritating efiects of the Prophet’s public, 
activities were now increased by tlie discovery 
of his equally illicit private practices. That he 
was in some degree involved in polygamy is 
robable from a variety of evidence. The intro- 
notion of spiritual wifeism was indeed fathered 
upon the older men like Eigdon, Hurlbut, and 
Bennett, yet as early as 1833 tlie Prophet began to 
‘ unfold the mysteries of the kingdom,’ and within 
a decade the Saints in the city of Nauvoo expressed 
the wish to have the privilege of enjoying their 
‘peculiarities’ unmolested. Besides various reve- 
lations concerning this and that ‘ handmaid,’ and 
concerning care in guarding against ‘ evils which 
may arise from accounts given of women,’ outward 
proof of the teaching of the plurality of wives is 
found in the Buperse.ssion of the monogamous 
Book of Commandments by the polygamous Booh 
of Doctrine and Covenants, and of its practice in 
such virulent persecutions as caused the expulsion 
of 16,000 Saints from Missouri. 

Discussion now arose within the Mormon com- 
munity itself. Three of the more intelligent men 
— E. D. Foster and William and Wilson Law-^ 
published a journal called the Expositor. This 
advocated ‘disobedience to political revelations’ 
and sought to ‘ explode the vicious principles of 
Joseph Smith.’ Of this journal there was but one 
number. This condemned not only the plurality 
of wives but also the Church appropriation of 
property without accounting and the preaching 
of the doctrine of plural goofs. Smith’s order for 
the destruction of the Expositor press under the 
plea of martial law increased the excitement among 
non-Mormons to such an extent that on 22nd June 
the Prophet and a small number of followers 
started to flee to the Eocky Mountains. Governor 
Ford now promised to protect Smith, and the 
latter surrendered himself to the authorities. 
Charged irith treason in levying war against the 
State, Smith and his brother Hyrum were shut 
up in Carthage gaol. Through the governor’s bad 
judgment in appointing as guard the_ Carthage 
Grays, who were the confessed enemies of the 
Smiths, and through evident collusion with a band 
of disguised assailants, the Prophet and his brother 
were assassinated on 27th June 1844. 

2 . The Schismatics and Brigham Young.-^ 
The rival claimants to the prophetic successorship 
were J. J. Strang, Smith’s own son, and Brigham 
Young. The ‘ Strangites ’ disappeared when their 
leader was killed in 1856 because of his practice of 
polygamy. The ‘Young Josephites,’ however, 
founded in 1852 the Ee-organized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, which_ still exists 
under the presidency of Joseph Smith, 3rd. It 
claims to be the continuation of the original 
Church of Latter-Day Saints, and has been recog- 
nized as such by the courts. It maintains that 
the doctrines of plurality and community of wives 
are heresies. The headquarters of the Church is 
at Lamoni, Iowa, It has a publishing-house, and 
issues two weekly papers (Zion’s Hope, for Sunday 
schools, and the Saints’ Herald, a general religious 
weekly and the official organ), a monthly magazine 
(Autumn Leaves) for young people, and books and 
tracts. It maintains Graceland College and a 
home for the aged poor. There is another estab- 
lishment at Independence, Mo., with a printing 
press, whence are issued Zion’s Ensign, a weekly 
paper, books, and tracts. The Church has about 
45,000 members. 

Of the three claimants Brigham Young was the 
logical successor of the Prophet. He had joined 
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the Lnttcr-Daj' Saints in 1832, had been sent as 
missionary to tour Canada, had returned to Ohio 
with a hand of adherents, and in 1834 went with 
the ‘Army of Zion’ to Missouri as one of the 
‘ Captains of Tens,’ Appointed one of the original 
gnomm of Twelve, Young helped Smith to flee to 
Missouri in 1838. For these services Young was 
left President of the Twelve upon Smith’s assassina- 
tion. 

3. The Mormon Hegira. — Smith’s brutal 
murder did not soften the hearts of the enemies of 
the Mormons. In 1845 they repealed the Nanvoo 
charter, and Young made plans to go far west. 
A. small group of Saints was sent ahead to spy out 
good locations in California and Oregon. Through 
an accidental meeting with some trappers, the 
Great Salt Lake Yalley was chosen ns a final 
resting-place. Tlien began the remarkable flight 
of the ilormon tribe. Under Young’s leadership 
their organization was most effective. This was 
given in the form of a revelation : 


‘Tho Word and Will of the Lord, mven through President 
Drighani Young, nt the Winter Quarters of tho Camp of Israel, 
Onwha Nation, West Bunk of Missouri River, near Council 
niulls, Janunrj’ 14, 1847. 

The word and will of the Lord concerning the Camp of Israel 
In their Joumej-lngs to the W'est; let all the people of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Ijittcr-Day Saints, and those who 
Journey with them, ho organized into companies, with a 
covenant and promise to keen all tlio commandments and 
statutes Of tho Lord our Ood ; let the companies be organized 
with captains of hundreds, captains of fifties, and captains of 
tens, with a president and his two counselors at their head, 
under the direction of tho Tivelvc Apostles ; and this shall be 
our covenant, tliatwc wilt walk In all tho ordinances of the 
Lord ; let each company provide tlicmsclves witli ail the tc.ams, 
wagons, provisions, ciotning, and other necessaries for tho 
Journey that they can ; wlicn the companies arc organized, let 
them go to with their might, to prepare for those w1io are to 
tany ; let each company with their captains and presidents 
decide how many can go next spring; then choose out a 
sufiicient number of oblc-oodicd and expert men, to take teams, 
seeds, and farming utensils, to go ns pioneers to prepare for 
putting In spring crops ; let each company bear an equal pro- 
irortion, according to the dividend of their property, in taking 
tile poor, the widows, the fatherless, and the families of those 
who have gone into the army, that tho cries of tho widow and 
tho fatherless come not up Into the cars of tho Lord against this 
prople ; let each company prepare houses ; and fields for raising 
grain, (or tlioso who arc to remain behind this season, and this 
is the will of the Lord concerning Ids people ; let every man use 
ail his Influence and property to remove tnis people to tho place 
where the Lord shall locate a Stake of Zion.’ * 


Tlio versatility of tlte American pioneer was dis- 
played in tlio e.stabllshment of way-stations, with 
various repair-shops and witli a flour-mill built 
by Young himself. The largest company, which 
started from Elk Horn River on 4tli July, included 
1553 persons, with 506 wagons. By 1848 all tlie 
Mormons had crossed the plains, except a few left 
on tlie Missouri ns forwarding agents for emigrants 
from the Eastern States and Europe. 

4. The settlement in Salt Lake. — Despite the 
poor crops and great sufferings of tho first winter 
in Utah, glowing accounts of the new Zion were 
sent abroad. The English immigration included 
men of varied professions and trades, for Young 
proposed to start cotton-mills and woollen- ana 
glass-factories. Since there were no mannfactured 
goods to bo obtained nearer than 1000 miles, the 
Mormon leader sought to create a self-sustaining 
State, but the accounts of 1852 showed a deficit, 
in spite of an attenipt to retrench expenses by 
giring less lielp to immigrants coming across tlie 
Great Plains. But the economic salvation of the 
Mormon State arose less from tho financial abilitv 
of tho leaders than from tho money spent in Utah 
by the Forty-Niners hastening to the California 
gold-fields, and from tho building of the Pacific 
Railroad. Young’s dictatorship over the new 
State of Deseret was based on both personal and 
roligipuR grounds. His people knew him os ' hard- 
working’ Brigham Young ; they also believed that 
I Bocfriitz end Corfnanti, sect. 1S6. 


his word was the word of God. His power being 
further increased by the issne of paper money and 
the tithing sj’stem, there now aro^ a veritable 
despotism with snch means of espionage as the 
School of the Prophets and Church Confessors (to 
visit the families of the Saints), 

By 185C great discontent arose, but the dis- 
affected were weeded out in the so-called ‘ Refor- 
mation.’ Young now instigated the murder of 
William R, Parnsli, who attempted to apostatize, 
organized 400 ‘Wolf Hunters’ to prevent such rare 
escapes out of the valley as that of Frederick Loba 
and liis wife, and instituted blood atonement, as 
exemplified in the throat - cutting of Rosmos 
Anderson, who w’ished to marry his step-daughter, 
contrary to the wishes of the ward bishop. 

Such were the means used for keeping Zion pure 
within. From without the irruption of the 
Gentiles was prevented by such cases of frightful- 
ness as the murder of the Akin party in 1857 by 
‘Brigham’s Destroying Angel,’ Bill Hickman, and 
the Mountain Meadows masseete of a party of 
Gentiles from Arkansas and Missouri who were 
passing through Utah on their way to S. Cali- 
fornia. For tliis the Mormon BLsnop Lee was 
executed by the Federal Government twenty 
years later.* 

5. Relations to the Federal Government. — The 
Mormons who sought to found a State within a 
State were long neglected by the authorities at 
Washington. This was due in large measure to 
the approach of the Civil War and the ignorance 
of officialdom as to the practices and principles of 
the Latter-Day Saints. Thus, when Young flouted 
a federal judge and threatened vengeance for in- 
fringement upon his personal rights because of 
tlie appointment of another governor, President 
Buchanan declared that there was no longer any 
government in Utah but Brigham Young. More- 
over, General Scott’s expedition to punish the 
leaders chared with adultery was rendered in- 
effective by President Buchanan’s pardon, while 
President Lincoln hod his hands so tied by the 
war between North and South that he was unable 
to back up Colonel Connor’s plans to keep Young 
in subjection. It took another generation before 
the heads of tlie Church unwillingly exchanged 
polygamy for statehood. 

6, Anti-polygamy legislation, — Federal legisla- 
tion against plural marriage began with the 
Morrill bill of 1860, wliich was inefleotive, as the 
severest penalty was that for bigamy. The Cnllom 
bill of 1869 was opposed by the Mormon delegate 
to Congress, who claimed that the United States 
constitution guaranteed essential principles of re- 
ligious faith, and that pluralism was one of these 
principles, so far as the Saints were concerned. 
The root of the matter was not reached until 1879, 
when President Hayes declared tliat polygamy 
could he suppressed only by taking awaj' the 
political power of the sect. This eventuated in 
the Edmunds hill of 1882, which disfranchised 
polygamists and forbade their holding federal 
offices. Within two years 1200 persons were 
deprived of their right to vote, and within eight 
years 468 persons were convicted of polygamy or 
unlawful cohabitation. In 1890 the courts declared 
the ecclesiastical property confiscated because the 
Mormon Church was an organized rebellion. Here- 
upon Young’s successor, President Wilford Wood- 
ruff, advised his followers to ‘refrain from con- 
tracting any marriage forbidden by the law of the 
land.’ 

In 1893 the federal authorities declared an 
amnesty for all offenders who could prove that 
they had not broken the law .since 1890. The un- 

1 Cf. 3fonno«i$T!i Pnzrilzd; vt the W/e OTid Corifetriowt of 
I John D. Lee, St, Louis, 1802. 
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seating of Congressman Roberts, six years later, 
led to the official declaration from the Latter-Day 
Saints that they ‘ form not a rival ^ower as against 
the Union, hut an apostolic ministry to it, and 
their political gospel is State rights and self- 
government.’ Since obtaining statehood in 1896, 
the Mormons have been more circumspect in their 
conduct, the State constitution of Utah expressly 
forbidding polygamy. Anti-Mormons, however, 
still claim that it is even yet practised in the 
remote rural districts, and that plural wives, old 
and new, are clandestinely supported by the 
wealthy Church leaders. Charges have also been 
recently made that the practices of the parents 
have been imitated by the younger generation.^ 
The defence of the doctrine of plural marriage, in 
theory at least, is still attempted. 

‘The truth of the matter,’ says one of the moat recent 
apologists, ‘ is that the Mormon estimate of this institution makes 
it an actual means of grace, an eminent Instrument for the 
salvation of souls. Just os they hold most strenuously to the 
doctrine of salvation of the dead by means of proxy baptism, 
just so, with the belief in pre-existence, as already explained, 
they consider it an act of eminent piety to provide for the birth 
of a human soul under the fullness of Gospel influences. That 
the hirth of ns many souls ns possible under such conditions 
will hasten the redemption of humanity, and of the world, is an 
evident corollary to the high importance attached to life on 
earth in the teachings of the Mormon system. In this aspect 
of the matter, it is easy to see how that parenthood could bo 
made to assume the aspect of a high virtue, involving that a 
person who had brought many souls into life was entitled to 
honor, as an instrument in God’s hands in the grand work of 
populating the world with a race, whoso leading attribute is the 

E ossession of the Divine Spirit. Because, however, the child- 
earing capacity of the average woman is limited, it is evident 
that the onl 3 ’ available means by which a worthy man could 
multiply his offspring would be by taking to himself a plurality 
of wives.' 2 

LiTERATtmE.— The four chief collections of Mormoniana in 
America are ; the Church Archives at Salt Lake City ; Govern- 
ment publications nt Washington ; the Berrian Collection, New 
York Public Library, rich in first editions and rare publications 
of the early Church ; and the collection of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, at Madison, which includes the unique 
private collection of A. T. Schroeder, late of Salt Lake City. 

i. ilOHMOir PERIODIC/LLS. — Deseret News, Salt Lake City, 
1852-87; Elders' Journal, Kirtland, Ohio, and Far West, 
Missouri, 1837-39 ; Evenina and Morning Star, Independence 
Missouri, and Kirtland, Ohio, 1832-34 ; Jqumal of Discourses 
(by Brigham Young and the Church leaders), Liverpool, 1854- 
86 ; Latter-Day Saints’ Messenger and Advocate, Kirtland, 
Ohio, 1834-37 ; Latter-Day Saints’ Millennial Star, Liverpool, 
1840 ff. : The Times and Seasons, Nauvoo, Illinois, 1839-45, vol. 
iii. ed. Joseph Smith ; early files suppressed by Brigham Young. 

ii. Pro-Moruos works. — H. H. Bancroft, Hist, of the 
Pacific States, vol. xxi., ‘ Utah, 1540-1880,' San I^noisco, 1889 : 
Handbook of Reference to the Hist., Chronology, Religion and 
Country of the Latter-Day Saints, Salt Lake City, 1884 ; B. H. 
Roberts, Defence of the Faith and the Saints, do. 1907; 
Joseph Smith, Jr., A Book of Commandments for the Govern- 
ment of the Church of Christ, Zion, Jackson County, Missouri, 
1833 (exceedingly rare) ; Salt Lake City Tribune, reprint, 1884 ; 
Book of Mormon, Palmyra, New York, 1830, 2nd ed. (equally 
rare), Kirtland, Ohio, 1835 ; The Pearl of Great Price (selections 
from the writings of Smith), Liverpool, 1851, and Salt Lake City, 
1891: Lucy Smith, Biographical Sketches of Joseph Smith and 
his Progenitors for many Generations, Liverpool, 1863, and 
Plano, Illinois, 1880 (by the mother of the prophet, suppressed 
by Brigham Young); Joseph Smith (3rd) and Heman C. 
Smith, A Hist, of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, Lamoni, Iowa, 1901 (from the standpoint of the Re- 
organized Church); Charles Thompson, Evidences in Proof 
of the ‘Book of Mormon,’ Batavia, New York, 1841 (suppressed 
by Brigham Young) ; E. W. TuUidge, Hist, of Salt LaRe City, 
Balt Lake City, 1886 (the work of a reformer, but censored by 
the Church) ; R. C. Webb, The Real Mormonism, New York, 
1916 (the ablest modern apologetic); David Whitmer, An 
Address to All Believers in Christ, Richmond, Missouri, 1887 
(written by a primitive non-polygamous Mormon). 

iii. Anti-Mormon works B. G. Ferris, Utah and the 

Mormons. New York, 1854 ; J. W. Gunnison, The Mormons, 
Philadelphia, 1856 (description of ea^ life in Utah by an array 
officer) ; E. D. Howe, Mormonism Unveiled, Painesville, Ohio, 
1834 (the earliest first-hand information against Smith; very- 
rare) ; John Hyde, Jr., Mormonism ; its Leaders and Designs, 
New York, 1857 (the confessions of an apostate); T. B. H. 
Stenhouse, The Rocky Mountain Saints, London, 1870 (a vivid 
portrayal by an able ex-Mormon) ; Pomeroy Tucker, Origin, 
Rise and Progress of Mormonism, New York, 1867 (the expos6 
of a fellow-townsman of Smith). 


t Cf. W. M. Gallichan, Woman under Polygamy, New York, 
1916, Preface. 

9 Robert C. Webb, The Real Mormonism, p. 240. 


iv. CniTJOAL WORKS.— W. A. Linn, The Story of the 
Mormons, New York, 1902 (the most complete and exhaustive 
history of Mormonism) ; I. Woodbridge Riley, The Founder 
of Mormonism; a Psychological Study of Joseph Smith, Jr. 
New York, 1902, London, 1003 (with bibliography); Vtai 
Commission (Government Reports under the KdmunM Law 
Washington); Eduard Meyer, Urspnmg und Gesch. der 
Monnonen, mit Exkursen iiber die Anfdnge des Isldms und 
des Christentums, Halle, 1012. 

I. Woodbridge Riley. 

ST. THOMAS’S MOUNT. — St. Thomas’s 
Mount, a town in the Chingleput District of 
Madras, lat. 13° N., long. 80° 12' £., is known to 
the natives as Paranglnmlai, ‘ hill of the Franks.’ 
The connexion of St. Thomas with this place has 
been much disputed. G. M. Rae writes : , 

‘The view which seems on the whole most consistent with all 
the facts of the case is, that the local or South Indian tradition 
concerning St. Thomas is an example of that curious pheno- 
menon commonly described under the name of the migration 
of traditions. Not St. Thomas, but only the tradition, migrated 
to Southern India. . . .Wo shall find proof that St. Thomas is 
described ns fpving his services to the cause of Gospel propaga- 
tion in a locality far removed from Southern India, and that he 
lived and laboured, died and was buried, in that remote local- 
ity’ [Caramene, or Oaramana, the modem Kerman in E. Persia ; 
but, if not nt Calnmn, the town mentioned by Nearchus, on the 
seaboard of Gedrosia], so that not only is no opportunity left 
for a visit to Southern India, but the probability of it is 
excluded.’ i 

On the summit of the hill stands the curious old 
Portuguese Church of the Expectation of the 
Blessed Virgin. At this place, in A.D. 1547, while 
the foundations of a chapel or hermitage were 
being dug, there was found a slab of dark granite, 
one face of which was decorated with a cross in 
bas-relief of the Greek type, with floriated orna- 
ment at all the ends. At the top of the upright 
shaft is figured a bird like a dove, with its wings 
expanded, supposed to represent the Holy Spirit. 
On the slab is an inscription which was interpreted 
by an unscrupulous Brahman to set forth the story 
or the Incarnation and of the spread of Christian- 
ity through the world by the agency of the twelve 
apostles — how one of the apostles came to Mailapur 
(Tamil Mayillapur, ‘peacock city’), a place about 
three miles S.S.W. of the city of Madras, with a 
pilgrim’s staff in his hands, and how St. Thomas 
died by the hands of a BrShman, and his blood 
formed a cross.® A similar cross found at Cottayam 
in N. Travancore is attributed by A. C. Buraell* to 
the 7th or 8th cent. A.D., and the inscription may 
be interpreted to mean : ‘ In punishment by the 
cross (was) the suffering of this one ;_He who is the 
true (jhrist, and God above, and Guide ever pure.’ 

Accordiug to Rae, the Cottayam inscription ‘seta forth a 
view of the person of Christ characteristic of Indian Nestorian- 
ism ; for in no other theological literature, so far as I am aw^, 
will the notion be found which this inscription seems intended 
to convey. The first or shorter part speaks of the suffenng 
Saviour, “who," continues the second part, “is the true 
Messiah, and God above and Holy Ghost." Nothing ^ he 
inferred from the order in which the persons of the Trinity are 
here named, being the same ns in the Apostolic benediction ; 
but the second clause of the inscription seems intended to give 
expression to a doctrinal belief entertained in olden time among 
the Syrian Christians in Southern India, and often quot^ from 
those books of theirs which were cendemned as heretical by 
the Synod of Diamper (1699 A.D.). The doctrine wM_to the 
effect that in the Christ each of the persons of the Trinity WM 
incarnate. . . . The doctrine is pecuUnr — the Godhead, not the 
Logos only, being incarnate. It seems intelligible on NestonM 
premises, but its genesis historically is probably impossible to 
trace.' * 

Rae goes on to show that the symbol of the pea- 
cock, said to be connected with St. Thomas, is 
probably of S. Indian origin. 

Literature. — C. D. Macleane, Manual of the Administra- 
tion of the Madras Presidency, iii. [1893] 778 ; G. M. Rae, The 
Syrian Church in India, Edinburgh, 1892, p. 29 ff. ; S. Mateer, 
The Land of Charity, Iiondon, 1871, p. 236 ff. ; Census of India, 
1901, vol. XV. Madras, pt. i. p. 43 f. ; IGI xxi. 387 ff. 

W. Cbooke. 


1 The Syrian Church in India, p. 24 f. „ 

* H. Yule, Book of Marco Polo, London, 1871, il. 293 f. ; Rae, 
pp. 19, 119 f. 

S I A iii. [1874] 308 ff. 

* The Syrian Church in India, p. 29. 
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6AIVISM.— In orthodox Hinduism the religious 
instructor (guru) bestows consecration [dxk^a) on 
his disciple by informing him of the name of the 
deity to be worshipped. The name of the deity is 
given to the disciple in the root-formula (miila- 
mantra). 

'It the muln-niantro contains the name of vfisudpva or 
NSr^-ana, he is a Vaijpava, if it contains the name of Siva ho 
is aSaiva, if the name of the mula-mantra is Dqrga, Kali, Tara, 
or Tripura-Sundari he is a Sakta. The initiated Hindu may be 
personally free from eectarian narrowness, atitl he must be 
classed ns a sectary.’ l 

In ^aiva temples and in Saiva households the 
deity Siva is honoured and worshipped as Siva- 
Kudra, ‘the ausmcious Budra.’ In early Vedic 
times the deity Budra was a personification, in 
vague and uncertain anthropomorphic form, of the 
destructive powers of nature, of the storms, of the 
lightning and forest-fires.^ In Bigveda, I. cxiv. 8, 
Budra was invoked so that he might become 
auspicious and benign : 


•Do not out of thy ongcr injure our children and descen- 
dants, our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our 
men. We invoke thee always with oBerings.’ 

In the &ata-Budnya the deity Budra is invoked 
by the one hundred names by which he is still 
invoked by all devout worshippers of Siva- Budra. 
He is invoked® as a haunter of the mountains 
(ginia), and as lying on a mountain. He is blue- 
necked and of red countenance like a thunder- 
cloud edged with the red gleam of the lightning. 
He has braided hair (kadaigoin) and wears a hide 
[krttin vasanah). He is invoked as lord of the 
forest and of burglars, the cheat and the swindler, 
as the dweller with Yama, the god of the dead, 
yet as a physician bearing healing herbs. He is 
the bearer of a dnim, the wearer of the triple 
thread, the lord of cattle {pahinam-pati), dread 
and destructive like a fierce wild beast. He is 
prayed to so that he may become auspicious, and 
be Sankara, or beneficent, be Sambhu, or benim, 
and he is lauded as Siva, or auspicious.* The 
name Siva becomes the distinctive term for Budra 
in the later Vajasaneyi Samhita and in the Athar- 
vaveda and Aitareya and Samkhyayana Brah- 
manas. For all Saivas the deity Siva-Budra is 
the one great god, the Mahadeva and MaheSvara 
and the ruler, liana. In the non-sectarian SvelaS- 
vafara Upani^ad the deity Budxa-Siva is declared 
be known through love and faith (hhava), so that 
it has been said ; 

This Upanifad 'stands at tbe door of the Bhakti school and 

g )ur8 its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of on Tasudeva- 
r?pn as the Bhagavad Gita did in later times when Bhakti 
doctrine was in full saving.'® 

The^ Upani^ad lauds Budra-Siva as a deity to be 
worshipped by all Aryans who were acquainted 
vdth Vedic ritual and Vedic traditions. It is per- 
meated with Vedantic and Sankhya teachings and 
inculcates a mystic knowledge of the divine through 
meditation and Yogio practices. The ^ata- 
Jiitdnya rendered homage to many Budras ns 
gaxia-ptttis, or leaders or lords of tribes and hosts. 
It paid homage to the worshippers of the Budras, 
to the non-Vedio potters, carpenters, smiths, cart- 
makers, and to the Nisadas, or forest tribes. It 
paid homage to Budra as Bhava, the eternal and 
the creator, as Sarva, the destroyer or arrow- 
uielder. In the &atapatha Brahmaria^ Agni is 
declared to be the gMtle name of Budra whom the 
Eastern people call Sarva and the Bahikas Bhava 


Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, Eajshahi, 

P> 144. 

® Cf. art. BrJiuiasissi. 

j.A. B. Keith, Taittiriya SaMiita [Harvard Oriental Se 
Cambridge, Mass., 1914, pt. ii. p. 853. 

♦ Cf. Muir, Orig. Sanstrit Texts-, iv. 828, 

D°,. . Bhandarkar, 'p'nifpacwTn, Saivism and mini 
Uthgtota Systems (=G1AP m. vi.), Strassburg, 1013 ; of., hoi 
ever, art BnAKTi-MlROA and Q. A. Grierson, JRAS, 1907, : 

' l. vii. 8. 8. 


and Pasnnam-pati, lord of cattle. All these 
names, except Agni, are said to be ungentle,' In 
the Atharvaveda^ Budra is besought to free his 
worshippers from unlucky omens ; 

'May shrieking female demons with dishevelled hair go far 
from us.' 

In the Atharvaveda ' Biso the gods are said to 
have made Mahadeva the deliverer from the upper 
region, Budra from the lower, Ugia_from the 
southern, Bhava from the eastern, and liana from 
all intermediate regions. It also describes Bhava 
and Sarva as bhnta-patis, ‘lords of bhutas (evil 
spirits) ’ ; and the inclusion of such deities of out- 
lying folk of feverish tracts under the name of Siva- 
Budra or Agni is indicated by invoicing Budra in 
the words : 

•Reverence be to him whose consumption, whose cough, 
whose bolt assails some one like tbe neighing of a stallion.’® 

In the Bhdgavata Purana,* which follows the 
epic tradition,® the story is told of how Daksa gave 
his daughter Uma in marriage to 6iva, how Siva 
neglected to bow down in respect before the Vedic 
^ites, and how he was thereupon cursed by Dak?a. 
Siva is described in the story as an impure and 
proud demolisher of rites, as roaming about in 
cemeteries attended by hosts of ghosts and spirits, 
as like a madman, naked, with dishevelled hair, 
as laughing and weeping, as smeared with ashes 
from funeral pyres, as wearing a garland of dead 
men’s skulls, pretending to be Siva (‘auspicious’) 
but being in reality Aiiva (‘inauspicious’), as 
insane and the lord of bhiitas. Siva was cursed by 
Daksa as being the lowest of the gods, as Bhava, 
as unworthy of receiving any homage or offering 
along with the Vedic deities Indra and Vijnu. 
The PnrBnic account illustrates the mode of transi- 
tion from a period of religion based on Vedic tradi- 
tions and Brahmanic supremacy to a period when 
it became necessary to recognize the worship of the 
demoniacal gods and deified heroes by the out- 
lying non-Aryan Ni§adas and Dravidians, who 
Avere not allowed to study the Vedas or to per- 
form the Vedic rites. The local shrines, with their 
associated Avorship of deified heroes and their 
appeasing of ghosts and evil-AVorking spirits of the 
dead by human and blood sacrifices and magic 
spells, were scattered throughout the villages of 
India, where the aboriginal primitive ritual Avas 
ministered by local sorcerers and priests. As these 
local shrines became more renoAvned, they grew in 
wealth and importance, and became endoAved by 
: local chieftains and landowners. The shrines 
; became temples Avberein the aboriginal deities 
i AA’ere raised to neAV honour and rank as manifesta- 
tions or servants of Siva and Visnu, or of their 
iaktis (female consorts). From the beginning of 
the 5th cent, of our era, Avhen Brahmanism Avas 
passing into Hinduism,® all the gods and deified 
heroes of India were given Puranic legends until 
‘ mvriads of gods connected one’ Avay or another 
AA’itn the Vedic and Epic deities appear and A'anish 
in the kaleidoscopic panorama of the Hindu 
pantheon.’' 

Under Brahmanic guidance the deities of the 
villagers become Siva (‘auspicious’), and their 
goddesses become identified AAuth Kali or Bhavani, 
tbe wife, or female energy, of Siva. Under 
Brfihmanio guidance human sacrifices are gradu- 
ally abandoned, and in most southern temples 
blood sacrifices are displaced by offerings of incense 
and floAA-ers. The rites once lay in the hands of 
the aboriginal village priests, 

‘But the transition to Hinduism took place when they were 
celebrated under Brahmanic auspices. As in all districta and 


I Agnir iti era (antam. 3 xi. ii. 11. 

3 AtAarvaveda, xi. ii. 22. 4 iv. ii. 7. 

® Cf. Muir®, iv. 373 ff. 6 Cf. art. Hisduibh. 

7 Note reedved from M. SriniATisa Aiyangar. 
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BcotB Of India, tho really important point was not the character 
of the god, the doctrine, or the ceremony, but tho admission 
that the right to worship, teach and officiate resided In the 
Brahmans.’ i 

In some well-lcnoAvn temples in S. India the 
ancient blood rites and drunken orgies are per- 
mitted to be revived yearly as a compromise vyitli 
the aboriginal -worshippers, whose primitive shrines 
were annexed by Brahman priests acting under 
the protection of local chieftains, who in return 
for their patronage and countenance obtained 
rank as K§atriyas with spurious pedigrees. Dubois * 
mentions cases where out-caste pariahs still act as 
priests in Hindu temples, and others in which the 
village out-castes have the prior right to enter the 
sanctuary of the temple and make offerings to 
blie gods, and the Brahmans do not begin till they 
have ended. The Sthala Mahatmya (local record) 
of the now ruined temple at Sri Sailam (the Holy 
Mount) describes its dedication to Mnllikarjnna, 
and how in the 4th cent. n.c. the daughter of the 
Maurya Chandra Gupta was so full of love for the 
deity that she presented jasmine flowers (mallika) 
daily at the shrine. 

It is also recorded that tho Buddhist Nagirjuna ‘summoned 
Bhikshus or devotees to reside in it and stored It with all the 
Buddhist canonical books and their commentaries.'^ 

Brahmanism gained the temple on the decay of 
Buddhism and dedicated it to the worship of Siva 
and his iakti, Madhavi or Brahma-rambha. It is, 
however, the only temple in the south where all 
castes and creeds, both men and women, can join 
in the wonship. In tho 14th cent, there were evi- 
dently human sacrifices, for an inscription of that 
period records : 

‘Hosts of Kobjui heroes highly excited under religious 
fen-our out off their heads and tongues as offerings and obtained 
a brilliant body of blessed limbs. The next moment they shine 
with three eyes, five faces and Ove tongues and become the 
eight embodied Siva.’< 

The annual festival now held to the god and 
goddess lasts from February to the end of May, at 
which period the Brahman head of the Pushpagiri 
Matha at Cudapah officiates. At other times a 
Saiva mendicant attends to the temple and deity, 
while the jungle Chenchus do service. Here the 
transition is clear from the worship of a primitive 
forest deity by human sacrifices to the settling of 
Buddhists, ivho in turn were ousted by Bralimans, 
who brought the aboriginal deity into Hinduism 
under the form of Siva. At the Saiva temple at 
Tiruvottiyur inscriptions of the 13th cent, record 
that a ritual was then in vogue in the temple 
which included animal sacrifices and their sur- 
rounding saturnalia of horrors, and at the present 
day animal sacrifices are made yearly to the 
goddess and intoxicating drink is ollered to her. 

‘ Orgiastic rites are observed and the terrible and all swallow- 
ing spirit is believed to be appeased.’ ® 

At Tiruvottiyur, as at the temple at Melkote in 
Mysore, the aboriginal object of worship was an 
ant-hill, abode of the cobra or nai^a-snake. 'The 
prevailing omimism of the village folk of S. India 
has always incited them to worship objects which 
they imagine to be the abode of some personal 
agency or power. 

watching cattle In 

the fields of a village near Ellore imagined that they heard a 
noise of trumpets resounding from an ant-hill. The news 
spread, and the place became a place of pilgrimage. • Every 
Sunday as many as 6000 people, men and women, assembled 
before the ant-hill, and might be seen prostrate on their faces 
rapt in adoration.’ o ’ 


1 Charles Eliot, JHAS, 1910, p. 1168. 

® Of. Hindu Manners and, Customs^, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906 
p« B8St ’ 

s See Spiff. Report, Madras, 1916, p. 91. 

^ Of. H. Krishna Sastri, S. Indian . 

Goddesses, Madras, 1916, p. 161 note. 

® Epiff. Report, Madras, 1912, p. 67. 

6 H. Whitehead, The Village. Gods of South India, London 
and Calcutta, 1916, p. 16. ’ 


Images of Gods and 


With few exceptions all the village deities of S. 
India are goddesses, wandering spirits of the deadj 
goddesses of famine, plague, and pestilence, all of 
whom are appeased by sacrifices and offerings of 
sheep, goats, fowls, bufialoes, and pigs. 

The explanation of tho fact that these evil siiirlts are goddesses 
is ‘ in all probability simply that the feminine characteristics of 
tho Dravidians are such ns to make their ghosts more feared 
than those of men.’ ^ 

These loc^al goddesses are often considered to be 
wives of Siva. 


‘ A favourite method of attaching a Iteavidian goddess to the 
Hindu pantheon is by a marriage with Siva or some one of bis 
incarnations.’ * 

The fact that 6aktism, or the worship of cosmic 
power personified as a female, has not developed 
into a special cult in Tamil-land, as it did in Ben- 
gal, has been held to militate against the theory 
that the worship of tribal goddesses was based on 
a matriarchal state of society.* 

Instances are numerous where the deities wor- 
shipped are merely images representing local saints 
or recent heroe.s. 

Many Saiva temples of S. India arc now being renovated by 
NSttukottai Cettis, and it has been recorded that they ‘ have 
often found human bones and ashes at some depth below the 
floor on which tho sacred image stands, thus indicating thattho 
original shrino was erected over the relics of soma saint or 
important person.’ < One record, of the 9th cent. A.D., at Sola- 
pumm, N. Arcot, states that the Ganga King Rilj&ditya caused 
to bo built a temple to tevara Siva on the spot where his father 
had been buried. Another inscription records tliat n shrine was 
built over or near the burial-ground of the Chola King Aditya l 
A n inscription found in the Cholesvnra temple at Melpadi 
states that, at the end of the 10th cent, a.d., Kajaraja l. ‘ had 
been pleased to build tho temple of ArinJiSvataas a burial place 
for tho lord who died at Arrur.’® It has been suggested that 
‘ the ccU-liko proportions of tho shrine chamber of a typical 
South Indian temple may be traced to the Dmvidian cell tomb 
or Dolmen.’® 


Instances are known where dolmens have 
actually been transformed into Siva shrines by 
placing in them the typical symbol of the 
deity.' 

In S. India the typical Hindu temples were en- 
dowed and enlarged from the 10th to the 12th 
centuries, under the Choln kings, and in Bengal 
from the 9th to the 12th centuries, under the 
P&la dynasties. The origin of the worship of Siva, 
as symbolized in the chief temples of the early 
Pallava, Piindya, and Chola oynasties by the 
liixga, has been explained as follows : 

The liiiga ‘ resembled the tomb stone, or Virnkals which used 
to be sot on the graves of Dravidian warriors and sometimes 
worshipped. Some of the Saiva temples are even beiieved to be 
the graves of Siddlias, or Saints.’ 8 

Purilnic Hinduism, which arose during the period 
of the revival of Hindu rule and tradition under 
the Guptas of Kanauj, from the 4th and 5th 
centuries, absorbed tho prevailing Mahayana Bud- 
dhist idol-worship. The Buddhist worship the 
burial-mound, or votive stupa, has also been held 
to have been absorbed into Hinduism in the form 
of the worship of the lihga by Saivas.® 

Siva is not only worshipped under the form of 
ArdhanarlSa,*® but is symbolized everywhere by 
the bull Nandi and by the phallic male and female 
emblems, the lihga and the yoni. The two earliest 
known representations of the lihga are said to 
date from about the 1st cent. B.C. ; one from 
Bhita is now in the Lucknow Museum, the other 


r W. T. Elmore, Dravidian Gods in Modem Hinduism, 
New York, 1916, p. 146. 

S 76. p. 84. S See Chanda, p. 166 f. 

* Annual Report, Arch. Dep. S. Circle, Madras, 1916-lo, 
p, 29. 

® S. Indian Inscriptions, ed. and tr. E. Hultzsch, Madras, 
1900-03, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 26 f. 

C Annual Report, Arch. Dep. S. Circle, 1916-16, p. 35. 

V III. p. 29. 

8 Private note from M. Srinivasa Aiyangnr, dated July 19ib- 

8 Cf. E. B. Havell, The Ideals of Indian Art, London, 1911, 
p. 87. 

18 Cf. art. Hinduisji, vol. vi. p. 702». 
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was recently discovered* at Gudimallam in N. 
Arcot. 

Although they are realistically phallic, it Is claimed that 
• there is nothing to be nshani.ed of ; the two great Generative 
Principles of the Universe, Siva and Sakti, or Purufa and 
Prakrti, the father and mother of all creations, the energy and 
matter of the physical scientist, are symbolized briefly in the 
form of the lii'iga and yoni. For the past two thousand years at 
least, the Hindus, males and females, have been offering worship 
to this symbol of the Great Architect of the Universe, mthout 
In the least adverting to or feeling conscious of the so-called 
obscenity of this pure symbol of the fatherhood and mother- 
hood of the supreme deity; to them it is a symbol and nothing 
more.’* 

The stronghold of those worshippers of ^iva who 
venerate the deity in the form of the lihga and 
wiio are known as Lingayats (q.v.) is in S. Bombay, 
Belgaum, Bijapur, and Dhanvar, while of tne 
3,000,000 Lingayats classed as such in the Indian 
Census Report of 1911 only a little oyer one-tenth 
are to be found in the Madras Presidency. The 
stronghold of the Saktas, or worshippers of the 
Sakti aspect of Siva, is in Bengal, where the 
majority of Brahmans, Kayasthas, and Vaidyas 
are Safitas, who are also spread throughout N. 
Bihar, Gujarat, and in the Maratha countries.* 
The worship of the iakti, or female energy, of Siva 
is inculcated in Tgntras chiefly devoted to the 

f oddess known as Ananda-bhairavi, Tripura Sun- 
ari, and Lalita, the worship known as the Chak- 
rapuja being centred chiefly in mystic circles, 
representing in some cases the material object wor- 
shipped through pictures, though in other, cases 
the living material object is worshipped. Siva is 
thus considered subsiciiary to his iakti, and the 
ideal is that motherhood is the chief element in 
creation. The Saktas base their doctrines on the 
assumption that through Siva and Sakti there is a 
drop, Bindu, fonned which develops into a female 
element Nada (sound), containing in itself the 
names of all things to be created. With Bindu 
and Nada are associated male and female elements 
so that the substance — kamakala — is formed from 
which creation ensues. 

Ramanuja, in the 12th cent., states* that ftere 
were two extreme sects of worshippers of Siva, 
known as the KapSlikas and Kalamukhas, who 
held fanciful theories of reality, all of which are 
opposed to the Vedas. The Kupalikas are those 
Avho hope to reach nirvana by meditation and 
who know the meaning of the six marks (mudras) 
— ^the necklace, the gold ornament, the earring, the 
head-jewel, the ashes, and the sacred thread. 
There seems to have been but slight difference 
recognized between the Kapalikas and Kalaniu- 
khas, whose chief temple was at Sri^aila, the Holy 
Mount. Ramanuja describes the Kalamukhas as 
using a skull as a drinking-vessel, smearing them- 
selves with the ashes of a dead body, eating human 
flesh, holding a club, setting up a wine- jar as a site 
for offerings to the deity. Both Madhava® and 
Anapdagin described Sankara as having contro- 
versies with the Kapalikas — at XJjjayini according 
to the commen tutors — where Siva, as Bhairava, was 
.worshipped with human sacrifices and wine liba- 
tions. Sankara, in the 8th cent., in his com- 
gientary on the Vedanta Sutras,^ states that the 
Saivas, or MaheSvaras, held that Pasupati, or 
Siva, was ' the Lord ’ and the ‘ operative cause ’ of 
^he creation of the world. They believed that 
Siva taught five categories, viz. kdri/a (effect), 
mrana (cause), yoga (union), viddhi (ritual), du- 
khanta (the end of pain and final deliverance, so 
*hat the bonds of the soul [pain] might be severed). 
Madhava, in the latter half of the 14th cent., in 

Elements of Bindu Iconography. London, 

1915. vol. i. pt. i. p. 65. 

, 99; c/, alsoG. Joureaa-DubreuU, Arehlolegis du Sud 

Paris. 1014, ii. 11. 

Chanda, p. 143. 4 Tedanta-sutras. n. ii. 30. 

= Sahkara-dig-vijaya, xv. 1-28. * li. ii. 37. 


liis Sarva-dariana-sahgraka, described three Saiva 
systems the Nakull^a-Pa^upatas,* the Saiva 
system, and the Pratyabhijfia, or recognitive 
system. In his account of the Nakulila-Pa^upatas 
he states that they teach the five topics mentioned 
by Sankara ; as the tenets of the worshippers of 
Pasupati, viz. karya, karana, yoga, viddhi, and dtt- 
khanta, as taught in a work entitled the Paheha- 
dhyayi or Parlchartha-vidyd. The name Lakulin 
means one who bears a club (la^tla), and, accord- 
ing to the Puranic account,* Siva, by his Yoga 
powers, entered into a dead body at a cemetery 
and became incarnate as Lakuli at Kalyavarohana 
or Karohana, in the Lata country at Baroda. The 
system as taught by Lakuli, probably the author 
of the Paiichddhydyi^ in the 1st cent. A.D., was 
the main system from which later Saiva systems 
arose. This main system, according to Madhava, 
aimed at union or conjunction of the soul with 
Siva — a mystic union to be reached by pious mut- 
terings, meditation, and the cessation of all action, 
so that a state of mere feeling (samvid) is attained. 
By Yogic practices the ascetic (siddha) gains mir- 
aculous powers of assuming various shapes and 
forms and of receiving messages from the dead. 
The religious emotions are to be excited by song 
and dance, by laughter, by simulating the acts and 
gestures of one in love, by speaking wildly, by 
wearing ashes and flowers from the images in 
the temples, and by loud uttering of a sacred 
sound, hum, like the sound vasnt, an imitation 
of a sound ascribed to a bull. The nature of the 
viddhi, or rules of conduct, of the Kalamukhas, 
which appears to have been identical with that of 
the Nakulisa-paiupatas, may be judged from the 
following statement : 

* It appears quite probable that this viddhi of the pa4upatas is 
responsible for the origin and existence of obscene sculptures 
in Hindu templps.’ ♦ 

Madhava describes the Pratyabhijna, or recogni- 
tive, system of teaching as follows : 

•There being a God whoso omnipotence is learned from 
accredited legendaries, from accepted revelation, and from 
argumentation, there arises in relation to my presented per- 
sonal seif the cognition that I am that very God — in virtue of 
the recollection of the powers of that God,’ t 

This system was expounded in Kashmir by 
Abhinava Gupta at the beginning of the 11th cent. 
(A.D. 993-1015) in his commentaries — the Pratya- 
bhijha-vimarsmi and Paramartha-sara — which he 
wrote on the Siva-drsti of the siddha Somananda, 
from whom he was fourth in succession. The 
^iva-drsti, which set forth the metaphysical doc- 
trines of Kashmir ^aivisni is now lost, but an 
epitome was composed by Utpala, the pupil of 
Abhinava Gupta, in 190 anustubh verses known as 
the Pratyabhijha siitras. The system described by 
Madhava under the name of the Saiva system 
corresponds to the Saiva Siddhanta system of 
Tamil-land and has been described as ' a dualistic 
system fundamentally different from the monistic 
philosophy which constitutes Kashmir Shaiva- 
ism.’9 The same authority further describes this 
Saiva system as ‘plain and unvarnished dual- 
ism or even pluralism.’’ The Kashmir and Tamil 
schools of Saivism, which arose out of the extreme 
schools of the Nakulisa-pa4upatas, were both faced 
by the diiSculties inherent in teaching what they 
both describe as the highest mysticism — an absorp- 
tion of the soul into a universal unconscious Soul of 
the universe, which often ends in nothing — and at 

1 Cf. an. HraDDiBM. 

* Vdyu, xxi. 205-212 ; Lihga, xxiv. 124-133. 

Cf. Bhandarkar, JJiASBo xxii. [1910] 151 ff., and J. F. Fleet, 
JBAS, 1907, p. 419 ff. 

4 Gopinatha Eao, vol. li. pt. i. p. 23. 

» Sana-DarSana-Sangraha, tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough, London, lS9i, p. IS2, 

® J. C. Chatterji, Kashmir Shairaism, Srinagar, 1914, p. 20, 
note 1. 

•7 Cf.'Ii. D. Barnett, tr. of Paramartha-sSra, in JKAS, 1910. 
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the same time the realization of a personal revealed 
God. The revelation of Siva, according to Agamic 
teachings, Avas uttered from the divine voice of 
the five faces of the deity, representing his chit, 
aruxnda, ichchha, jhana, and kriya aspects (intelli- 

f ence, bliss, will, knowledge, creation) called Kana, 
‘at-pum§a, Sadyojate, Aghora, and Varna. Here 
the revelation rests on the dualism, but in Kash- 
mir in the 9th cent, the sage Vasugupta declared 
a new revelation, as expounded by his pupil Kal- 
lata, in the Spanda-sutras, or karikas, teaching 
the advaita, or non-dualism, of the Kashmir 
system or Trika (the Pati-paiu-palam). In this 
Spanda school the soul gains knowledge through 
intense Yogic contemplation, Avhereby the vision 
of Parama-^iva (‘highest Siva’) as Supreme Soul 
of the universe is realized and the individual soul 
Is absorbed in a mystic trance of peace and quiet- 
ism. In the Pratyabhijna school the soul By its 
OAATi intuition, trained under the instruction of a 
guru, recognizes itself as God and so rests in 
n^stic bliss of oneness with God. The sMtarian 
Upanhad^, ivhich treat of the nature of Siva, in 
many instances teach this spiritual monism. The 
Saiva Kaivalya Upanisad says of Siva : 

‘Ho ts Brahma, he la 6ivft, he is Indra, he la undecajang, 
supreme, sell-resplendent, he is Tisnu, he la hrenth, he Is the 
spirit, the supreme Lord, he is all that has been or that shall be 
eternal.’ ^ , 

The Atharva&iras also teaches that Rudra is Siva 
‘Avho evolves, creates and sustains all worlds. 
The Nlla-Rudra Upaniqad says of the soul : 

‘ I formed ol earth (Prthlvi-mayalji) beheld descendingf from 
the sky, that blue-neckea Eudro.' 

In the Pahcha’hrahma Upani§ad, 20, ive read : 

‘In this city of Brahman (body) there is, 0 Sage, a small 
lotus-like house. In the centre of it there la a subtle ether. 
Bo Is Siva, 8ad-chid-ananda. He should be sought after by 
those desirous for salvation.’ 

In order to explain the true nature of Siva and 
his manifestations throughout the universe, Saivism 
essays a metaphysical analysis of objective reality 
through its ‘ tnatnesses,’ or tattvas. These tattvas 
transcend all physical notions of reality, bnt are 
believed capable of being realized through the long 
trained thought of Eastern sages. 

To realize them the means are sold to be 'self-culture, 
mental, moral, spiritual and even physical, which constitutes 
what is called Yoga, in the true sense of the word, which snables 
a Spirit to shake oCf the very limitations that make of the real 
expcriencer such a limited entitj’ and to rise to those regions of 
cipcricnce which the highest Tattvas are. Those who train 
themselves by this method of Yoga, and who are called Yogins, 
can and do realize the Tattvas by direct experience as clearly 
ns, Indeed more clearly than, we perceive the physical and sense 
objects.*! 

The primarj’ tattvas are 36 in number, and the 
highest fattva is that of the spiritual essence, or 
‘ tnatness,’ of Siva, existing alone before the mani- 
festation of a universe, oiva manifests in the 
universe through his grace in order that the pa^u, 
the flock of souls, may gain knowledge of their 
oneness Avith the Supreme Soul and so find rest 
from transmigrations through Avhich they are 
doomed to pass by their ignorance and resulting 
actions. The manifestation of the universe is 
analyzed, through the tattvas, in Kashmir Saivism 
in the same way os it is in the Saiva school of S. 
India,® Avhere the Parama Brahman, or Siva, mani- 
fests regions [bhuvanas) for the souls, through a 
ialdi associated AAuth a metaphysical conception of 
abstract matter termed pure mayd. or suddha mdyG,. 
This pure mays, is also termed kundalini, 

and sometimes vindu and even iakti ; aud ita first 
manifestation is ndtam or vac — the subtle basis of 
the ‘sound’ or ‘Avord’ Avhich precedes the be- 
ginning of all things. From the Siva-Sakti tattva 
arises the SadS Siva tattva, or the eternal aspect 
of Siva, also termed Sfidakhya, in Avhich the ioMis, 
or energies otjn&na (wisdom) and kriyS. (action or 
creation), are in equilibrium. In the term Sfidakhya 
I Chitterji, p. 1C2. * Cf, art. Duvnuaini (South India). 


the first glimmer of a physical conception arisei 
from amid the vague metaphysical speculations of 
the Saiva systems noth of Kashmir and of S. India. 
In the southern schooP the Avorkings of Siva and 
iakti are figuratively illustrated by the analogy of 
the reproductive organism of a lotus, Avhere the 
stamens of the lotus are compared to the lord, the 
Sada Siva, and the pistil to the Sakti-faWca, while 
above the iakti is seated the supreme Siva. The 
same system teaches® that the subtlest form of 
matter, the imperceptible mdya, is the product of 
Bindu, or Vindu, Avhich means a seed, a drop, or a 
point. In Yoga teachings Bindu Avas the centre of 
a mystic Avheel {chakra), of AA’hich there are sup- 
posed to be six in the body as dynamic tattvic 
centres, the principal of Avhich, the muladhara, or 
chief region, is described as like a red lotus of 
four petals situated in the loAver part of the 
body near the spinal cord.® By concentrating the 
mind on these chakras, or force centres, in the 
body, the Yogi, ever since Vedic times, has hoped 
to obtain absolute knoAvledge, and to discover the 
mysteries of creation, in the psychic energy of the 
kundalini. In the Hatha Yoga, and the higher 
Yoga, the RSja Y6ga, the kundalini is described 
as the highest iakti. It is supposed to be coiled up 
like a serpent (kundali) nine inches from the 
middle of tne body, and is covered by a membran- 
ous covering. In the Yoga system the terms 
kutali, kundalini, iakti, tivari, bindu, or vindu, 
are thus used to signi^ the seat and source of 
creative energy in man and are then applied to 
mean the creative force, or iakti, of the creator.* 

In the Saiva systems of Kashmir and S. India 
the Sadakhya tattva or Sada-Siva tattva is the 
beginning of the development of the manifest 
Avorld from the energy or the Siva-Sakti tattva. 
The term SadSkhya implies the beginning of the 
being {sat) of a real manifest Avorld free from 
YOgic mysticism and metaphysical speculations or 
dogmas. 

Although the S&dSkhyo tattva is a stepping-stone towards s 
reality it is held to be * just the beginning ol activity— ql just 
the first stirring of life — and therefore the thought or feeling of 
the Ideal Universe at this stage is only n dim one, like a faint 
and indistinct picture of a long-forgotten scene which is be- 
ginning to reform itself in one’s memory and is still In the back- 
ground of consciousness.’ ® 

Hence creation is described as a process Avhere 
from the Sada Siva tattva arises the Mah6svara 
tattva, or principle of obscuring {tirobhava) true 
knoAvledge from the soul until it has eaten the 
fruits of its karma. Thence springs the pure 
tattva of Avisdom, the suddha vidyd tattva, knoAvn 
as Rudra, the source of destruction and regenera- 
tion, Avhich suddkd vidya further develops as 
Brahma the creator and Vi§nu the preserver of the 
universe. 

From suddha vidyd arise through impure mdya 
the five tattvas of limited experiences — those of 
(1) kdlam, ‘time’; (2) niyati, ‘order’ or ‘neces- 
sity,’ through Avhich karma acts on its fate or 
destiny ; thence (3) kaldi ‘ learning ’ or ‘ conti- 
nency,’ idaotattva of the faculty Avhich enables man 
to experience perceptions ; then (4) vidyd, ‘ know- 
ledge,’ for the mtellectual poAver of the soul ; from 
vidyd arises (6) rdgam, ‘ desire,’ and thence pur^a, 
or liinited individual spirit or man, Avith a five-fold 
clothing or body, the paiicha-kanchuka of kdlam, 

1 6ita-jMna-Siddh{yar, ix. 9. * J- 12. 

*Cf. A. Avalon, Tantra of the Great lAberation, London, 
191S, p. Ivli, also Gospel of Sri Rama Krishna, Maaras, W-i 
p. 8S, note : * The Muladhara Is the first lotus with fom 
petals in which the Yogi meditates uponBiva and Biktl fuM 
personal and impersonal) as manifest in their glory. It i* tne 
root of the Sushurona In the spinal cord.’ _ , - 

■•Cf. Switmarim Sw&ml, Uatha Y5ga pradlpiha, Bombay, 
1E93. p. U. , , ... 

0 Cf. Sdd&ih]i&y&md)hatam yatas prdbhriti Sad itxprruhy^ 
quoted in Chatterji, p. 67. (The dcrivaUon from Si-dikihy» bj 
western authorities is clearly errooeoas.) 

® Chatterji, p. 67. 
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niyaii, kale, raqam, and vidya. From the tattva 
kale arises prakfit, undeveloped matter, with the 
three gunas of saliva, rajas, lamas, 'goodness,’ 
‘passion,’ ‘darkness,’ in egnilibriuni. Thence 
ensue laltvas of the buddhi, ‘ intellect,’ of manas, 

‘ mind,’ of ahamkaram, ‘ individuality,’ of chilla, 
‘will,’ with the lallvas of the five organs of sense, 
of the five organs of action, and five subtle elements 
of sound, touch, form, taste, smell, and of ether, 
air, fire, water, and earth. 

The Ktishmlr school of thought Is based on the belief that 
■concentration of thought can be practised to absolute perfec- 
tion and that when perfected, by its means alone, everything 
can be knomi and realized by direct experience.’! 

Tile system teaches that through a knowledge of 
the lallvas the soul can realize God, as identical 
with the individual soul, as pure unconscious soul 
of the univers^ 

The Tamil Saivas of S. India base their know- 
ledge of Siva on twelve Sanskidt sulras forming a 
portion of the Vidya section of the Saurava 
Agama which were expounded at the beginning of 
the 13th cent, by the Veljula, Meykand^a Devor, 
‘the divine Seer of Truth,’ in his Siva-jnana- 
bodhqm, ‘Instruction in the knowledge of Truth.’ 
The Saiva Agamas^ are each divided into four 
parts of Charya, Kriya, Yoga, and Vidya. The 
cliief Saiva Agamas are 28 in number, and are held 
to contain a direct revelation from Siva for all 
classes, even Sudras and women, who were com- 
petent to receive diksa, or consecration from a 
guru, and to follow the path to salvation. The 
Saiva sago Tiru Mular, mio has been ascribed to 
the 9th cent. A.D.,_6ays in his Tint Manliram : 

' The Vedas and the Agamas are both true and both are the 
word of God. 'The first la a general treatise and the latter a 
special one. When examined and where difference Is perceived 
between the Vedanta and Siddhiinta they will perceive no 
dlffercnoc.’s 

The distinction between the Vedas and Ayamas 
was not only a religious but also a racial distinc- 
tion. Brflbinan Saivas still adhere to the Vedic 
ritual, as they hold that the Vedas and Vedanta 
were a special revelation for all Aryan people. 
All Sudras, and consequentlj; most of the 
Dravidians and people who resided outside the 
Aryan pale, were excluded from even hearing the 
saCTed sound of the Vedas, and accordingly they, 
with all women and those of mixed castes, were 
excluded from Vedie religious ceve^monies and from 
salvation. Brahmans who were Saiva worshipped 
Siva according to the Vedic ritual ; but, as the 
Dravidian population of S. India was in the 
majority, the_ claim was early raised that both 
Vedas and Agamas, or Tantras, were of equal 
authority in ritual and ceremony. Srikantha 
Sivacharya, held by Tamil Saivas to have lived 
before tlio 0th cent., wrote a commentary based on 
Agamic teachings, in which he held that there was 
no difierence between the Vedas and Agamas.* 

f to declared that the Vedas may properly be called 
iva Agamas as having been revealed by, or come 
down (agama) from, Siva. 

‘ Accorfllngly Siva Agama Is two-fold, one being intended for 
the three higher castes, tlie other being Intended for all. The 
\ edas are intended for people of the three classes, and the other 
for all.’ 6 

It was not until the 17th cent, that the l^aiva 
teacher Appaya Dikshitar (1652-1624) endeavoured 
to unite the two streams of belief and salvation 
whioli_ flowed from Aryan Vedic and non-Aryan 
Agamic sources. Appaya Dlkslntar was intellectu- 
ally_ swayed — as all southern Saivas are — by the 
spintual singularism of the maya doctrines of 

> a. Chattcrjl, The Hindu Sealism, Allahibild, 1912, p. 143 f. 
“Cf. Shanmukha Sundara M., Satala-aijama-siira-saw. 
graham, Madras, 1900, who published separate Agamas with 
Tatnll cominent&rjcs, 

,±01. Tamil ed. of M. V. VHvaniitha Pfliaf, Madras, 1912, p. 
406, no. 239?. • > V 

J A'o rayam Veda Sitagamagor bhedam vatg&mah. 

' Bhkshya on n. li. 8S ; Siddh&nta Dlpika, ii. 267. 


Sankara, but he would gladly have accepted a 
personal deity sucji as the Nfirfiyana of the school 
of the Vaisnava Achfirya Kamanuja. He begins 
h.\B Siddhaiita-leia, an exposition of the teachings 
of Sankara, with this statement : 

‘Just as the Ganges springs from the feet of Vifpu and gains 
many a land and flounshes, so the wise words which flowed 
from the fair lotus lips of Safikata have divided a thousand- 
fold 03 they reach tochers among whom arise differences as 
to the nature of God and of the soul’s bondage, all of which 
teachings are intended as stepping-stones to the true knowledge 
that Brahman is One only, without a Second.’! 

The S. Indian Tamil school of ^aivism, known 
as the ‘ pure ’ (or 6nddha) 6aiva SiddhSnta, in its 
ultimate teachings, has always contended against 
a non-dualism, or advaita, wherein the soul loses 
its identity through final absorption into an un- 
conscious soul of the universe — into Brahman, 
‘ One only, without a second.’ It has also striven 
to free itself from the mayd teachings of Sankara 
and to approach an ideal where the soul in final 
salvation 

‘retains its individual consciousness, remains for evermore in 
separate existence, sharing the blessedness and wisdom of tho 
Supreme but unmingled with his essence. In fact the doctrine 
held by Saivas on this point is hardly to be distinguished from 
Ohristlan teachings.’ 3 

The Saiva Siddhanta in Tamil-land rests for its 
primary dogmas on the exposition by Meykanda, 
in the 13th cent., of the twelve Sanskrit stanzas 
from the Baurava Agama. The Agamas have 
been ascribed to a period somewhere oetween the 
6th and 8th centuries of onr era, and the develop- 
ment of Tantric worship has been ascribed to a 
period before Nagfirjuna (c, A.D. 200).* The Uttara 
Karana Agama refers to the persecution of the 
Jains by Tiru-Jnana Sambandhar, held to have 
taken place in the 7th cent . ; and o^er Agamas 
direct that tlie hymns of the earlier Saiva saints, 
Appar and Sundara, should be recited during the 
temple services. The Agamas are referred to 
frequently in the hymns of the Saiva saint, 
Mfinikka Vfichakar, who has been assigned to 
about the 9Ui century.* Down to the present day 
non-Aryan Saivas adopt the Agamic teachings and 
ritual, while the Aryan Saivas retain the Vedic 
ritual, although Vaidik, orSmarta, Brahmans may 
be found worshipping the in the Saiva temple. 

The Ag.amic ritual and teachings were current long 
before the time of Meykanda in the 13th century. 
The Chola sovereign Kajaraja (A.D. 985-1014), 
who built the ByhadiSvara temple at Tanjore, is 
recorded to have appointed Brahman priests from 
the Arya, Madhya, and Gauda countries to act as 
teachers and priests in the temple. Rajendra 
Chola, shortly afterwards, in the first quarter of 
the 11th cent., is recorded in Agamanta works to 
have brought Brahman Saiva teachers to the south 
from the Amardaka Matha on the banks of the 
Godavari with the following result,: 

' An impetus was given to the spread of Saivnism and a very 
large number of original works belonging to the Agamanta school 
of Saivnism was written.'® 

The early Saiva saints had, from the 5th to the 
11th century, sung of their faith in Siva and of 
his grace, whereby he had revealed himself to 
them as ideal love and bliss. These Saiva saints 
were 63 in number, and their hymns were sung in 
274 Saiva temples ° still held sacred as having been 
visited by these saints. The most renowned of 
the temples had been huDt and endowed by Pallava 
and pjiola kings on the sites of previous and 
primitive shrines. The Saiva saints believed in 

! Tr. by A. Tenis, In The Pandit, nos. 21, 22, and 23, Benares. 

* 0. U. Pope, The TirttvSgagam, Oxford, 19C)0, p. Ixv ; cf. art. 
DBAVtDlAMB (South India). 

® See A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, London, 1914, p. llx. 

4 See L. D. Barnett and O. U. Pope, Tamil Books in the 
British Museum, London, 1909, p. v, for many references to the 
date of the saint. ■ 

® Gopinatha Bao, vol. II. pt. i. p,4. 

« See V. T. Subramanya Hllai, Sica-sthala-manjari, Madras, 
1905, pp. 1-7. 
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the revelation that thdr inward eye had gained of 
the divine, and the Saiva sages who succeeded 
them placed this mystic knowledge of God as the 
foundation of all their efforts to reason out their 
beliefs and faiths. The Saiva Siddhanta, which 
they formulated, is therefore closer akin to a 
mystic phase of religious belief than it is to a philo- 
sophic school of reasoning from the known to the 

nknown. The sages strove in their chief, fourteen 

iva Siddhanta, Sutras to steer clear of a mysticism 
wherein the self vanishes with the absorption of 
the soul and all personality into a Brahman as the 
unconscious Soul of the universe. Still Tamil 
Saivas style their system as follows ; 

‘ Mysticism of the highest quality as its bed-rock is formed of 
the twenty-eight divine Sgaraas of spiritually supernal order.’ i 

The Siddhanta teaches that the soul is eternal, 
formless, all-pervasive (vibhu), and that its all- 
pervading nature {vyapaka) leads it to become one 
with what it dwells in for the time being, with the 
material or the divine. The original sin, the pava- 
mvlam, of the soul is an eternal ignorance which 
reduces the soul to the condition qI dnava (from 
anu, ‘ atom ’), so that it cannot attain to its true 
ail-pervading nature freed from the material body. 
The soul, by assimilating itself to the material, 
which is without intelligence and unknowing, the 
product of elemental matter (mdyd), has desires 
and delusions which draw it into actions {kairnia), 
good and evil. Through its dnava it tends to be 
oraivn away from the feet of the Lord. Its true 
intuitions tend to urge it to free itself from its 
material surroundings and to seek rest and support 
in the absolute true and real, the ideal love and 
bliss — the ideal which has set Siva as supreme god 
of Tamil-land. 

The soul can know nothing of itself. It is not 
pure knowledge (chit), like the Lord ; for the soul 
and its surroundings of karma, mdyd, and dnava 
are unintelligent. How then, it is asked, can the 
soul gain knowledge of the divine ? The answer is 
that knowledge can be gained only through the free 
grace of the Lord, and the soul becomes ‘intelligent 
or imintelligent according as divine irradiation is 
given or withheld.’® The authoritative Siva- 
jhana-Siddhiyar of Arunandi Siva Acharya, a 
pupil of Meykanda, says of Siva : 

• If you contemplate as beyond contemplation, even this 
gives no benefit as it is a mere fiction. If you contemplate Him 
as yourself, this also is a fiction. The only way to know Him is 
by understanding Him through his Anil, or Grace.' 3 

The same idea of final salvation floiving from the 
grace of Siva was set forth by Umapati, a Saiva 
sage of the 14th cent., in his Tiru-Arul-payan 
(‘ Fruit of Divine Grace ’) in the words : 

* Where the search ends there is the abode of the Lord.’ 

Luebature. — See the authorities given in the course of the 
art., and especially artt. Brahmanism, Hinduism, and Dravi- 
DIANB (South India). R. 'W', FkAZER. 

era.— T he ^aka era is one of many 
reckonings which ate or have been in use in 
India, and has the special interest of being the 
most important of them. It is treated as running 
from either of two points in March, A.D. 78 — as a 
solar reckoning, from the Hindu vernal equinox, 
and, as a luni-solar reckoning, from the first day 
of the bright fortnight of the Hindu month 
Chaitra. 

In N. India, i.e. in those parts which lie to the 
north of the rivers Narbada and Mahanadi, the 
chief reckoning is the Vikrama or Samvat era, 
known in an early stage as the time or reckoning 
of the Malava people, the starting-point of which” 
as fixed in mediajval times, is, from one point of 
view, the earlier one, the first day of the bright 

1 Siddhanta Dipika, x. 476. 

2 Umapati, Tiru-Arul-payan, tr. J. M. Nallaswami KHai 
Madras, 1SS8, iv. 37. 
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fortnight at Karttika, in September, 58 B.c., and, 
from another point of view, , the same day of 
Chaitra in March of the same year. The ^aka era 
is the chief reckoning of S. India,, though, in fact, 
it had its origin in western parts of N, India; 
it prevails, however, to a certain extent inN. 
Inttia too, and in Kashmir, Nepal, and Assam. 
Like the Vikrama era, it is in use for historical, 
calendrical, and all general purposes. But it is 
also an astronomers’ reckoning, which the Vikrama 
era never has been. 

The first Indian astronomical reckoning was the 
Kaliyuga era; this was devised by the Hindu 
astronomers about A.D, 400, and was laid out so as 
to start from an assumed general conjunction of 
the sun, moon, and the planets, at the conventional 
Hindu vernal equinox in February 3102 B.C. 
The Kaliyuga era has always been more or less in 
use for astronomy from the time of its invention, 
and to a small extent for other purposes also. But 
about A.D. 500 the Saka era was taken up by the 
Hindu astronomers as a second reckoning, for 
laying down more recent epochs for some of their 
calculative purposes, and was fitted by them to 
the exact solar and luni-solar startmg- points 
mentioned above ; they used it to such an extent 
that it soon very largely superseded the Kaliyuga 
reckoning ; and it is, in fact, owing to its adoption 
by them, and to their use of it for calendrical as 
well as calculative purposes, that it gradually 
acquired its wide prevalence, extending not only 
throughout India but also across the sea to 
Cambodia, Java, and Ceylon. 

The Kaliyuga era is a purely artificial reckoning, 
invented by the astronomers. Not so, however, 
the Vikrama and Saka eras. These have actually 
existed from 68 B.c. and A.D, 78 respectively, and 
had their origins in histori^l events which 
happened in those years, the Saka era owing its 
birtli to an irruption of foreigners, who invaded 
India from the west, established themselves and 
acquired dominion in India, and formded this 
reckoning there, and who, whether they were or 
were not actually Sakas, i.e. Scythians, were 
recalled as Sakas in later times. 

In its earliest stages the reckoning of A.D. 78, 
like other Indian eras, ran on for a long time 
without a name, its years being simply quoted by 
their numbers as ‘ the year so-and-so,’ and in this 
way it is found used in inscriptions and on coins 
from soon after its foundation dorvn to nearly 
A.D. 400. The earliest inscriptioiml instance of 
the connexion of the name of the Sakas mth the 
reckoning is found in a record of A.D. 578, after 
which time it was habitual ; the connexion, how- 
ever, is carried back to A.D. 505 by an astrononncal 
date. The era also became knowm as the era of 
Salivahana ; but this name for it was of late 
invention, the earliest knorvn certain instance of 
the use of it being found in an inscription of A.D. 
1354 ; it was applied to the Saka era in imitation 
of the association of the name of Vikrama with 
the northern era, rvhich dates from some time in 
the 9th or 10th century A.D. The popular belief, 
shown, e.g., in the introductory passages of some 
of the Pailchdhgs, or Hindu almanacs, is that the 
Vikrama era was founded by a King .Vikrama 
reigning in 58 B.C. at Ujjain in Malwa, and that 
the ^aka era was founded by a King Salivahana 
reigning A.D. 78 at Pratishthana, rvhich js the 
modem Paithan, on the Godavari, in the Nizams 
territory;, this, however, is fiction, without any 
real ba-sis. 

Literature. — For more details about the ^ka, 'nknini^ 
Kaliyuga eras, with an account of the other reckonings ana 
Hindu calendar, see the present writer’s art. ‘ Hindu 
lOoT.’ in EBrit xiij. 491 - 501 ; see also R. Sewell and a- o- 

Dikshit, Tht Indian Calendar, London, 1896. ; 

J. F. Flbet.- 
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SAKHIBHAVAS.— The Sakliibhavas are a 
branch of the Kadbavallabhis [q.v), small in 
number and of little im^rtance. They carry to 
extremes the worship of jRadhS, Krsna’s mistress, 
whom they look upon as his iakti, or energio 
power. The men assume the character of Radlia’s 
saicliis, or girl friends, and, to enforce the idea of 
the change of sex, assume female garb, with all 
women’s manners and customs, even pretending 
to he subject to the catamenia. Their aim is to 
be accepted as genuine sakhls in a future life, and 
thus to enjoy a share of Krsna’s favours. Tliey 
are of ill repute, and do not show themselves 
much in public. According to Wilson, they are to 
be found in Jaipur and Benares and also in Bengal. 
Some of them also are wandering mendicants. 
They appear to have been numerous in the 17th 
century. 

Litbratoee. — H. H. Wilson, Stetch of the Religimis Sects of 
the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 177 ; A. Barth, The Religions of 
India, Enjf. tr., do. 1SS2, p. 288; M. A. Sherring, Hindu 
Tribes and Castes in Benares, Calcutta, Bombay, and London, 
1872-81, i. 264 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘ VaispaWsm, Saivism, and 
Minor Eeligious Systems,’ GIAP iii. vl. [1913] 86. 

G. A. Grierson. 

SAKH i S ARWAR. — Sakhi Sarwar, or Nigaha, 
is a famous Muhammadan shrine in the Dera 
Ghazi Khiin District of the Panjfib (lat. !29° 59' N. ; 
long. 70° 18' E.), situated on tlie high bank of a 
hill stream in the Daman-i-Koh, or flanks of the 
SulaimSn range, in arid jungle scenery. 

The place takes its name from the saint Sakhi 
Sanvar, or ‘generous leader,’ also knorvn as Lakh- 
data, ‘giver of lakhs,’ Lalanwala, ‘he of the 
rubies,’ or Eohianwala, ‘he of the hills.’ He is 
generally knowm by the title of Sultan, ‘lord,’ 
His real name was Sayyid Alimad, but his exact 
date is unknoivn, tradition vai-ying from the 12th 
to the 16th cent. A.D. His life is a mass of legends, 
describing the miracles which he worked. Within 
the enclosure of his shrine are to be seen the tomb 
of the saint, of his lady known as Btbi Rae, and 
that of a jinn, or demon, whom he overcame. The 
place is visited by sick people, who, as a proof of 
their recovery, hang small ornamented pillows on 
the walls, or, when cured of ophthalmia, offer, in 
performance of a vow, eyes made of gold or silver.* 
Other persons vow to shave the hair of an expected 
child at the shrine and to present its weight in 
gold or silver. Some chDdless people vow their 
first child to the saint, and on its birth take it to 
the shrine with a cord round its neck. Sacred 
pigeons, fed from the proceeds of an endowment, 
are attached to the shrine. The marks of the 
finger of 'All, son-in-law of the Prophet, and the 
print of his foot are shown to visitors. Diseases, 
like hysteria, which are supposed to be the result 
of spirit action are said to be cured here. Huge 
cakes pe offered at the tomb, on receipt of which 
the priests read the benediction (darud), return a 
portion of the offering, and keep the remainder 
for themselves.® Many shrines of the saint are 
found in other parts of the Province. A favourite 
method of sacrificing to him is to place dough on a 
piece of ground on which a large fire has been 
previously lighted, and to distribute it when it is 
baked. He is also worshipped by the rite of sleep- 
ing on the ground instead of on a bed — a primitive 
ascetic rite.® The followers of the saint are known 
as SultanI, and have special priests called Barhal, 
or Bharai.® Rose® traces a connexion between 
them and the Yogis [q.v.). The cult, again, is 

* Ct. the offerings at the shrine of Aiculapius (J. G. Frarer, 
Patisanias, London, 1893, iii. 248 ff. ; J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
menu to the Studg of Greeh Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 346). 

* M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, iii. 419. 

Selloi (Homer, II. xvi. 234 f.) ; Census of India, 
*‘’'**- P®- *• P- list; PL xix. (1908) 68. 
p*^7 ■Pu’U’a* Hthnography, Calcutta, 18S 

6 Census of India, 1901, vol. xrii. pt, i. p. 133. 
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associated with that of the earth-god, Bhairoh, 
and Bhal Pheru, the nnmen of the whirhrinds 
common in the Panjab. There is also a tradition 
of a criminal leaping over a rock near the shrine, 
which may be associated with a fertility cult.* 

Rose further states that at pilgrimages ‘blankets of black, 
the colour of Siva, are worn. In the east of the Punjab, at 
least, the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is peculiarly favoured by women, 
which is consistent with its connection with Bhairava, the 
earth being the emblem of fertility', and this again is in accord 
with the somewhat Paphlan rites observed at the shrine itself. 
Further, the theory that the worship is really one of the earth- 
god would account for its being essentially the cult of the Jaf 
peasantry.'c 

It therefore seems probable that the place may have 
been for ages the seat of the cult of the earth-god 
and of the powers of fertility and that this was 
taken over by Buddhism and Hinduism, and finally 
connected with a modern Muhammadan saint— -an 
interesting example of that fusion of cults which 
is at the basis of so much in modem Hinduism. 

Litbiuitob.— C ensus of India, 1891, vol. xix., Punjab, pt. 
1. p. 132 ff., Calcutta, 1892, 1901, vdl. xvii., Punjab, pt. i. p. 133, 
do. 1902 ; M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, 
iii. 7, 419, iv. 147 n., 339; W.Crooke,/’R=i.20Sff.; A.O’Brien, 
‘The Mohammedan Saints of the W. Punjab,’ J'ilAi xli. [1911] 
619f. ; /ff/xxi.S90; E. D. Maclagan, Census Report, /’nnjab, 
1891, pt. i., Calcutta, 1892, p. 184 ff. [Census of India Reports, 
vol. XIX.). W, Crooke. 

SAKTAS,— See Hinduism, vol. vi. p. 705 f. 

SAKYAMUNI.— See Buddha, Bodhisattva, 
Adibuddha. 

SALISH. — The Salish peoples lived in the 
four adjacent States of Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, and Oregon. A marked distinction 
existed between the coast Salish west of the Cascade 
range and the Salish of the interior. The social 
organization of both was very loose, the various 
tribes having little unity in spite of the existence 
of a head or premier chief for each. The coast 
Salish possessed three castes, but clans and gentes 
were replaced by village communities in which 
descent was usually patrilineal, although a man 
might also become a chief among his mother’s 
people. In the interior, however, personal ability 
counted for more than descent in determining 
leadership, whether in war, in peace, or in religious 
ceremonials. The interior tribes also depended 
far more on the chase than did those of the coast, 
who were principally fish-eaters. 

1. Coast Salish. — i. Supernatural beings. — 
Among most of the coast Salish ‘ the Great Trans- 
former,’ called usually by some variant of the 
word Kills, was the highest object of worship, 
though the Nanaimo, while recognizing him, paid 
higher regard to the sun. Kals was similar in 
character to Raven® and Mink of the northern 
tribes, but, since he was also the highest deity, he 
was not such an utter charlatan. C. Hill-Tout^ 
mentions a ‘sky chief,’ addressed by the Halko- 
rnelem tribe as ‘parent,’ ‘father,’ or ‘creator,’ 
but does not state whether he was identical witli 
Kals, 

A multitude of lesser potencies furnished indi- 
vidual helpers, or suUa, with which each person 
was provided among the more southerly tribes. 
Nearer the Kwakiutl, however, they were obtained 
only by prominent men such as shamans, warriors, 
hunters, and chiefs. Among most of the lower 
Fraser tribes the chief was also a tribal high- 
priest, without whom no religious ceremony or 
observance could be performed ; in other words, 
he was the leader in national religious observances. 

2 . Shamanism. — The shamans were of three 

* Cf. GR3, pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 196 f. 

" of Indiap 1901, vol. xvii. pt. i. p, 183. 

5 See art. Haida, vol. vi. p. 473. 

< Jleport of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 1902, p. 410. 
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kinds; ( 1 ) the shamans proper, called skelam (‘to 
heal,’ ‘to make well’) by some of the Fraser 
tribes, cured internal diseases produced by witch- 
craft, the absence of the soul, etc., and employed 
the usual methods ; ( 2 ) the olm, or soothsayer, 
besides interpreting dreams, visions, omens, and 
portents, healed external injuries and took care of 
the bodies of the dead ; he alone might prepare a 
body for burial and protect a person from the evil 
influence of ghosts, of which all the Salish Avere 
extremely afraid ; (3) the seuwel, or wizards, Avho 
might be men or Avomen, instead of being uni- 
versally abhorred as among most tribes, Avere 
recognized as a regular class. They were employed 
to injure people, and they did this by Avashing 
their hands in Avater at sun-doAvn and repeating 
the victim’s name, or by repeating formulae over 
some of his belongings. They Avere also engaged 
by the relatives of a deceased person to hold con- 
verse with the ghost and adjure it never to come 
back to trouble the living. After a person had 
died, they Avere employed to drive aAvay sickness. 
Corresponding to this class among the Songish 
Avere the sioua women, Avho Avere acquainted Avith 
herbs and performed the functions or midAvives. 

3 . The dead. — The stories told of the Avorld of 
the dead were obtained from the first class of 
shamans and difiered little from those found else- 
Avhere. The salmon-feast, celebrated by all these 
tribes Avhen the great salmon-run began, Ai'as the 
only one of importance outside of the Avinter pot- 
latches, and partook someAvhat of a religious 
character. 

II. Bellaooola . — The Bellacoola, an isolated 
Salish group on Bentinck arm and Bean inlet, 
were unlike all the others in having evolved a 
mythology of considerable system and originality. ‘ 
They postulated five diflferent Avorlds, tAvo of Avhich 
Avere above and two beloAv the plane of this earth. 
In the highest realm, called Atsaaktl, resided an 
old Avoman called Kamaits, Tsi sisnaabitl (‘our 
Avoman’), or Eku yakimtotlsitl (‘ afraid of nothing ’), 
This Avorld Avas believed to be a treeless plain over 
Avhich a Avind continually blew toAvards Aamaits’s 
house, situated in the far east ; but near the house 
it Avas calm. In front stood a post in the shape of 
a monster Avhose mouth formed the door, and near it 
Avas gravel of three colours, blue, black, and Avhite. 
Behind the house was a salt-Avater pond in Avhich 
Kamaits bathed. In the same pond lived a snake, 
or fish, prominent in Bellacoola mythology, called 
the sisiutl. 

In the centre of the loAver heaven, Sonh, stood 
the House of Myths (Nusmeta), also known as 
‘ the-house-Avhere - man - Avas - created,’ ‘ the-house- 
from-Avhioh-people-came-doAvn,’ or ‘ the-house-to- 
Avhich-people-go.’ This Avas ruled by Senh, the 
sun, also called ‘our father,’ or 'sacred one.’ He 
was the only deity to Avhom the Bellacoola prayed, 
for they aid not pray to Kamaits. Indeed, 
Kamaits does not appear prominently in the 
religious thought of the nation except for the Avar 
Avhich she waged in primitive times with the 
mountains and her final victory over them. A 
second deity, who lived in the back part of the 
House of Myths, and who Avas of almost equal 
importance with Senh, Avas Atlkuntam. The two 
together might be called the rulers of mankind. 
Near the fire Avas an old man called Snutlkulhals, 
Avho formerly ruled over the house, but had given 
up his place in favour of those two deities. Besides 
those three there Avere a number of inferior beings, 
many of Avhom had to do solely with the kusmt 
cerenjony. Of the others, one gave a child its 
individual features ; another, a female deity, 

^The Bellacoola information is ali taken from Boas, ‘The 
Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians,’ in Memoirs of the Jesup 
north Pacific Expedition, vol. i. pt. ii. [1898]. 


rocked infants and the young of , animals before 
sending them doAvn into the Avorld ; a third was 
‘ the mother of flowers ’ ; and there Avere two 
beings Avhose function it Avas to determine Avhen a 
person Avas to die. Still others acted as messengers 
for the superior deities. , Raven Avas said by some 
to have his abode in this house, and to him Was 
attributed the invention of the salmon-weir and of 
the ceremonial Avhistles and the institution of the 
ceremonies themselves. The beings concerned 
particularly Avith the hxisiut _Avere_ nine brothers 
and a sister. There Avere special deities to initiate 
shamans and one Avhose office Avas to protect 
mountain-goat hunters. We also find a belief in 
the thunder-bird. In a room in the back part of 
the House of Myths resided several deities who 
initiated the cannibal dancer and other novices. 
Along the course pursued bj the sun, Avhich is 
represented as a celestial bridge, Avere stationed 
several additional beings, and twenty-four were 
guardians of the sky, Avhich they fed Avith fire- 
wood continually. Where the sun set Avas a post 
supporting the sky and preventing the sun from 
falling into the loAver Avdrld. Our world Avas 
supposed to be an island in the ocean, held up by 
a giant who sat in the far east Avith legs apart. 
The earth Avas fastened by two ropes to along 
stone bar held in his hands, and, Avhen he got tired 
and moved his hands, there Avas an earthquake. 
If he moved the earth Avestward, people had 
epidemics ; if eastAvard, sickness disappeared. In 
the sea dwelt a being Avho sAvalloAved and gave forth 
the water of the ocean tAvdoe every day. Salmon 
Avere supposed to come from a land in the far 
Avest. The Avorld nearest beneath ns Avas described 
as the country of the ghosts and lay along the 
sandy banks of the river. Winter in their country 
was our summer, and their summer was our 
Avinter; their night was our day, and their day 
our night. There Avas a dancing-house in that 
country, Avhere the kusiut Avas performed, and the 
ghosts entered it through the smoke-hole by 
means of a rope-ladder. They Avere not alloAved 
to return directly to our earth by this ladder to be 
reborn, but might ascend another to the lower 
heaven and be sent doAvn from there by the deities. 
Those Avho enjoyed staying in the gnost country 
descended to tne loAvest Avorld of all, Avhence there 
Avas no return. From the AVorld above Avere sent 
down the ancestors of each of the Bellacoola 
village communities. 

III. Tbompson BlVEJt TRIBES.— Tliaaka to the 
researches of Boas, Teit, and Hill-Tout, our know- 
ledge of the religion of the Ntlalcyapamuk, or 
Thompson River Indians, is much more ample 
than that of any other of the interior Salish 
tribes, but the rites and beliefs of all were nearly 
the same. . 

I. Cosmological beliefs. — According to Teit, 
the Thompson River Indians believed the Avorld to 
be square Avith its corners directed toAvards the 
cardinal points, and Lytton, Avhere Coyote’s son 
reached the earth, Avas its centre. Round the 
edges AVere lakes, over Avhich clouds and mists 
hovered. The earth rose toAvards the north, and 
that Avas why it Avas colder there. _ Cold Avinds 
Avere caused every time people far in the north 
left their houses, and Avarm Avinds by people far in 
the south. Formerly the northern and southern 
people waged Avar Avith each other, exposing the 
earth to alternate periods of extreme heat and 
extreme cold, but their Avars were ended by the 
marriage of the daughter of the chief of the south 
to the son of the chief of the north. Thunder was 
caused by a huge bird like a grouse. It shot 
arroAYs by using its Avings as a boAV, and their 
rebound in the air produced the noise. Fog or 
mist Avas described as the steam of the earth rising 
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when it was heated, or was said to be caused by 
Coyote turning over. Lakes and ponds originated 
at the time of a deluge, wliich also swept the 
fish into them. Fire and water were_ an the 
possession of certain animals, from which they 
were liberated. By the Upper Thompsons rain 
and snow were said to be made by the ‘ Old Man ’ 
scratching his back or urinating, but the Lower 
Thompsons ascribed their production to a female 
deity. The sun and moon were formerly; men, 
and the reason why the latter is less bright js that 
his sister Hare or Frog sits continually on bis face. 
Haloes about the sun and moon were their respec- 
tive ‘ houses.’ Stars were described ns transformed 
people or as roots growing in the upper world, 
though special tales were told of the Fleiades and 
the stars of the Great Dipper. The Milky Way 
was called ‘the trail of the stars,’ ‘what has been 
emptied on the trail of the stars,’ or ‘ the tracks of 
tlie dead,’ The rainboAV was formerly a friend of 
the thunder, which was in the habit of painting 
its face frequently with bright colours. 

2. Supernatural beings, — All sorts of ‘ land 
mysteries’ and ‘water mysteries’ were prayed to. 
Those that might in any way he considered tribal 
deities were the sun, the dawm, the rain, tops of 
mountains, certain lakes, the spirit of sweat- 
bathing, and perhaps also the Old Man, who was 
said to live on the tops of high mountains, and in 
former days sent the Old Coyote, the principal 
Ntlakyanamuk transformer, to set the world in 
order. There were also three brothers, called 
Konktlka, and another individual, who acted as 
transformers. The three brothers were finally 
changed into stone, while Old Coyote retreated to 
his house of ice. After that the Old Man himself 
travelled throughout the world. He thus appears 
to have occupied an elevated position in native 
mythology, but Jittle attention was actually paid 
to him in daily life. The leading objects of regard 
were the_ sun and the daw, the latter being fre- 
quently invoked^ by hoys and girls during their 
puberty ceremonials. The spirit of saveat-bathing 
naturally derived his importance from the promi- 
ncnt_ place which sweat-bathing occupied in the 
acqtairement of raardian-spirits, Eacli person, 
male or female, whether a shaman or not, possessed 
a guardian-spirit which difibred somewhat for 
a shaman, warrior, hunter, iislierman, gambler, 
runner, etc., but all were otbenvise much alike 
and resembled the personal manitits found else- 1 
where in N. America. A very few shamans | 
inherited guardian-spirits which had been especi- 
ally powerful, hut most were acquired by a longer 
or shorter course of sweat-bathing, fasting, absti- 
nence from women, and isolation in the mountains. 
Dwarfs and giants were believed in by the Upper 
Thompson Indians, the latter being supposed to 
inhabit the Okinagan country, and there was a 
race of pale, ghost-like people who sometimes 
pursued lonely travellers. They were different 
from ghosts only in one particular — they could not 
be deterred from pursuit by turning out of the 
trail. 

3. The dead. — The land of souls was thought to 
be beneaUi, towards^ sunset, and was approached 
over a dimly-lit trail, which finally descended a 
genuo slope and came to a stream spanned by a 
single log. Just before this another trail joined it, 
used by shamans as a short cut when pursuing a 
soul that had been carried off. At eitlier end of 
the log bridge was a guardian, who sent back souls 
whose time had not yet come. Another stood at 
the eutronce of the land of souls. From the 
hndge the trail rose gradually, and it began to 
prow light again. At the top of the ascent was an 
immcustv pile of clothing, where the souls left 
everytlung that they had worn in this world. 


Further on the trail ended at the door of a great 
lodge, made of hard white material similar to 
limestone. This door was narrow, hut at the 
opposite or western end was a udder one opening 
into the soul country. In the lodge there was 
always some one to welcome the new-comer, and 
generally his departed friends gathered there 
to receive him when they learned that he was 
coming. The land of the souls was a most 
delightful country, full of berries and flowers ;_the 
.air Avas pleasant and still ; and it was always light 
and warm. Some said that the souls Avent naked 
Avithout appearing to notice it, hut others supposed 
that they Avore clothes such as they had had on 
earth. There is another story describing the 
journey to the land of souls Avhich makes it lead 
to a lake on Avhich one must paddle for days in a 
dim atmosphere. A notion existed that animals 
also have Avorlds sitnated under ground j Avhen 
many Avent back there, they became scarce on our 
earth. 

Each soul had a shadoAv or ghost, Avhich re- 
mained behind after death, visiting for four days 
the persons and places formerly frequented by the 
dead man, after Avhich it generally haunted the 
place Avhere the body Avas buried. _ These ghosts 
plotted to take aAvay souls from living persons, 
and were consequently much feared. Suicides did 
not go to the abode of souls, hut became ‘lost,’ or 
ceased to exist. The souls of those who Avere 
droAvned perished entirely, or continued to dwell 
in the Avater, or folloAved the Avaters to a land 
beyond them Avhich shamans could not reach. 
Some said that the souls of those AA’ho had led 
good lives reached the spirit country much more 
quickly, but in general moral character seems to 
have aflected their future very slightly. The soul 
of a dead child might return in one of the same 
sex bora soon afterAi-ards, but otherwise rebirth 
[ Avas not believed in. It Avas thought that the 
! souls Avould continue in the country of the dead 
[ until the Old Man and Coyote came again. These 
' would he preceded by messengers and ivould bring 
the souls Avith them. Christians Avere believed to 
go to the land of souls over a different trail from 
that used by others. 

4. Shamanism and witchcraft. — The doings of 
shamans and wizards, although interesting, present 
few features not found in other parts of the 
continent. It Avas believed that they could harm 
a person wearing an article of clothing of Indian 
make more easily than one Avho Avas dressed like 
a Avhite man. _ Shamans Avere greatly feared on 
account of their pOAver of beAvitohing ; but, if it 
Avas thought that they had injured or caused the 
death of any one, they Avere sometimes killed, 
though ordinarily failure to cure simply made it 
necessary to return the fee. Occasionally they 
Avere called in to treat horses or dogs if these were 
highly valued. 

5. Prophets. — As elseAvhere in America, prophets 
made their appearance every noAv and then, gener- 
ally claiming some message from the spirit-Avorld, 
and they dreAV large folloAA’ings for a time, the 
Indians gathering from all quarters to see and hear 
them. They foretold such affairs of general 
interest as epidemics and the coming of the 
Whites Avith the consequent changes in customs 
and manners. See art. PKOPHECi' (American). 

6 . Tabus, etc. — ^ThercAA'ere numerous tabus and 
certain ceremonies Avhen the firstfruits, roots, etc., 
camo._ When the first tobacco aaws gathered, the 
inhahitants of each lodge Avent through a special 
ceremony, and there wore larger mstivals for 
feasting, dancing, and praying participated in by 
each neighbourhood. 

LiTEBATtTRK.— The S^ish hare been treated by F. &oas in 
report v, *On the Forth-Western Wbesof Canada/ in llepcrt 
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nfthe British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1889, 
p. 801 ff., report vi., ib. 1890, p. 662 flf., report vii., ib. 1891, p. 
408S., and report x., ib, 1895, p. 623if., and by C. Hill'Tont, 
‘On the Ethnological Survey of Canada,’ in iJep. Brit. Assoc, 
for Adv. of Science, 1899, p. 600 ff., 1900, p. 472 ft., and 1902, 
p. 356 S., and in JAI xxxiv. [1904] 20-91. Besides having 
report vii. ‘On the N.W. Tribes of Canada’ devoted to them, 
the Bellaooola have been the subject of a special paper by Boas, 
in Hemoirs of the Amer. Ulus, of sfat. Eist., J esup North Pacific 
Expedition, voL 1. pt. ii. [1898], ‘ The Mythology of the Bella 
Coola Indians.’ The interior Salish have been discussed by 
Boas in report vi. ‘ On the N.W. Tribes of Canada,* and by 
HlU-Tout, ‘ On tbe Ethnological Survey of Canada,’ 1899, but 
most thoroughly by J. Teit and F. Boas, ‘The Thompson 
Indians of British Columbia,’ in Memoirs of Amer. Mus. of Nat. 
Hist., Jesup N. Pacific Expedition, vol, i. pt. iv. [1900], and 
by Teit in vol. ii. pts. v. and vii. of the same series. The 
myths of the Thompson EWer Indians have been treated by 
Teit in the Memoirs of the American Folk-lore Society, vi. 
[1898]. The material on the Salish of Washington and Oregon 
leaves much to be desired. We are dependent principally on 
G. Gibbs, ‘The Tribes of Western Washington and North- 
Western Oregon’ (Contributions to N. American Ethnology, 
vol. L, Washington, 1877), in J. W. Powell’s Survey of the Rocky 
Mountain Region, and M. Eells, ‘ The Twana, Chemakum and 
Klallam Indians of Washington Territory,’ in the Report of 
the Smithsonian Institution for 1887, pt. i., Washington, 1889, 
p. 605; also see Boas in JAFL xi. [1898] 2311., 183 fif., and 
‘ Kathlanet Texts,’ Bull 28, BE, Washington, 1901 ; and Globus, 
Ixiii. [1893] 164 ff., 172 ff., 190 ff. 

John E. S wanton. 

SALIVA. — In the folk-heliefs of most backward 
races and among the less intelligent classes in 
civilized communities^ many superstitious beliefs 
are associated -with this bodily secretion. 

According to J. E, Crombie, this has been ex- 
plained as follows ; 

‘ At one time the life of a man must have been generally 
believed to have been bound up in his saliva ; Just as it can be 
shown that the life of a man has been very generally believed 
to have been bound up in his blood . . . therefore the spitting 
rite is a parallel to the blood rite.’i 

This theory has been extended by E. S. Hartland: 

‘ The transfer of saliva is more than a gift of a portion of the 
spitter’s life. It is a gift of a portion of himself, which is thus 

§ ut into the power of the recipient as a pledge of goodwill, 
Fay, it is a bodily union with the recipient, such as can be 
effected by a blood-covenant. Possibly, as Mr. Orombie sug- 
gests, it is, where an interchange of saliva occurs, a form of 
blood-covenant consequent upon milder manners. . . . Bather 
it seems to be a more evanescent and less solemn, though still 
emphatic, form, intended only for temporary purposes.’ 3 

To this it may be added that the effect of the 
transfer of saliva depends upon the intention of 
the spitter. It is often the result of a kindly 
intention, that of associating the personality of 
the spitter with the person on whom it is dis- 
charged; where the intent is hostile, it implies 
reprobation, abhorrence, or contempt. The exact 
purport of some of the beliefs and? usages quoted 
below is vague and uncertain ; but most of the 
cases may be explained on the principles already 
stated. 

I. Saliva as a part of the personality. — This 
often appears in popular belief and usage; e.g., 
English slang ‘Bpit’=a facsimile— ‘ He’s the very 
spit of his father or mother’; French, ‘C’est son 
pfere tout crach6 ’ ; ® ‘ Ce’estoit luy tout crach6.’ * In 
the folk-tales salivais often represented as speaking, 
warning the hero or heroine of approaching danger, 
and so on.® Among practices to obtain children 
Hartland quotes the case of a gypsy woman drink- 
ing the water in which her husband has spat, 

• What is the meaning of the expression “ He is the very spit 
of his father" current not only in England, but also, according 
to the learned Liebreoht, in France, Italy, and Portugal, and 
alluded to by Voltaire and La Fontaine, if it point not back to 
a similar, perhaps a more repulsive ceremony formerly practised 
by the folk all over Western Europe ? ' * 


t The International Folk-lore Congress, 1891 ; Papers and 
Transactions, p. 251. 

2 LP ii. 260. 

s A. Barrfcre and 0. G. Leland, A Viet, of Slang, Jargon, and 
Cant, London, 1897, ii. 273. 

< E. Cotgrave, French and Eng. Viet., London, 1650, s.v. 
‘Craohe.’ 

8 M. E. Cox, Cinderella, London, 1893, pp, 428, 618 ; J. A. 
MocCulloch, OF, do, 1905, pp. 171, 193, 197. 

6 Primitive Paternity, London, 1909, i. 70. 


2. Saliva causing conception.— The belief that 
saliva, as part of tne personality, may cause con- 
ception is common in the lower culture. 

In the Pcggol Vuh the demi-god Hunhun Ahpu spits into the 
hand of the princess Xquiq, and she finds herself pregnant.! 
According to the Hindu legend, Agni spat upon the waters, and 
three personages, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita, were bom.2 The 
Ohapotas of Bengal profess to be ^scended from a man who 
sprang from some betel-leaf which Siva, after chewing.it, spat 
ont.8 In the Teutonic myth Qvasirj at the making of a cove- 
nant between the Aesir and the Vamr, was formed out of their 
spittle, and in the Edda the spittle of the waves was shaped by 
the gods into a man.4 In the Garo creation legend Nostu spits 
upon the lilies and grass in the water, and the land is formed.® 
In Egyptian mythology Isis gathers up the spittle which falls 
from Ea, and from earth and the spittle forms a snake.® In 
parts of England the fertilization of the turkey and the caper- 
cailzie is caused by the same means.! Many similar beliefs are 
collected by Hartland.s 

3. Black magic worked through saliva,— The 
belief that magic may be worked to the injury of 
the owner by the acquisition of a piece of his 
clothing, hair, nail-panngs, or other personal relics 
is common in the lower culture, and extends to 
saliva.® 


‘ Every part of a man’s body is regarded by primitive science 
as impregnated with his properties ; but such parts are especi- 
ally so considered which themselves are held to have a special 
connection with the life and soul.’!® 

In S. Indio saliva is placed in a coco-nut, which is pierced 
with twenty-one nails, buried, and a fowl sacrificed, forpurposes 
of black magic.u In Polynesia sorcerers ‘secure something 
connected with the body of the object of vengeance ; the par- 
ings of the nails, a look of the hair, the saliva from the mouth, 
or other secretions from the body.’i* Spittle, like hair, is tapu 
in New Zealand.!® Among the Columbians spittle is collected 
and given to a magician, who charms away the owner’s life.!® 
Hence this substance is carefully guarded. 

‘ The use of the portable spittoon by the Sandwich Island 
chiefs. In which the saliva was carefully deposited, carried by a 
confidential servant, and buried every morning , . . originated' 
in their dread of sorcery.’ !8 

In Hawaii a chief of high rank held the ofiioe of spittoon- 
bearer to the king.!® Among tbe Burmese and Shans the 
disposal of the saliva and water in which clothes have been 
washed is superintended with anxious care to avoid witchcraft." 

4- Spitting on oneself. — Hence spitting on om- 
self, clothes, or other personal articles enforces the 
influence of the personality on such things, and 
produces union or communion with them. 

In Theocritus the maiden who rejects a rough country low 
spits in her breast as a protective (rpts *« ebv imvat )ci5\irov).“ 
*Hunc puer, hunc iuvenis turba circumterit arcta ; 

Despuit in moUes et sibi quisque sinus.’ !® 

The Cherokee brave, on the eve of battle, chewed a channed 
root and spat the juice on his body to protect himself from 
bullets.®® In Lesbos, if a person admires a child, tbe mother 
spits three times in her bosom.®! In Germany, if a perwn 
happens to spit on himself, he will hear some news ; in Jamaiw 
it means that some one is saying something untrue about him. 

5. Union promoted by spitting on another. — The 
belief that, by dropping saliva on a person or thing, 
union may be created, or immunity from sorcery. 


1 H. H. Bancroft, NR iii. [New Tork, 1875] 478. ' 

SNBExUi. [1897]621. „ , , 

8 Census of India, 1901, Calcutta, 1902, voL vi., Bengal, pt. n 
p. 405. 0=0 • 

4 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., London, 1882, a 
819 ; G. Vigfusaon and F. Y. Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreaie, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 464. 

8 A. Playfair, The Garos, London, 1909, p. 84. 

6 GB®, pt. ii.. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 19iii 
p. 387. 

! FV viU. [1897] 376 f. 

8 Primitive Paternity, i. 12, 18, 19, 68, 73 f. . , 

9 J. G. Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, London, 1918, a 
413 f. 

!® A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 104. 

!i E. Thurston, Ethnog. Notes on S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 
828; of. Westermarck, MI i. 689 f. .. ■ 

1® W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1830, u. 228. 

!S E. Tregear, ‘ The Maoris,’ JAI xii. [1890] 123. 

!4 Bancroft, NR 1. 171 n. 16 Ellis, ii- 229. 

iBFivi. [1895)73. . , 

^'^Gazetteer of tipper Burma, Bangoon, 1900, pt. ». vol. 

^ 18 idyll. IX. 11 ; cf. vi. 89. „ , is, 

19 Tibullus, Eleg. i. ii. 95 f. ; of. Theophrastus, Charaet. lae 
Superst.) xvi. 

2® J. Mooney, 7 RBEW (1891), p. 889. ^ 

2! W. H. D. Bouse, ‘ Folklore Firstfruits from Lesbos, FB ' 
[1896] 148. 

22 Grimm, iv. 1795 ; FV xvi. ROOS] 76. 
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mfcchcraft, or the evil e}'e secured, is common. 
The idea appears in many difierent forms. 

(a) Spitting as a form of salutation or greeting.— 
‘The Wa-chaga share with the Masai ... a cnrions habit of 
/pitting on things or people as a compliment or sign of gratitude. 
1 remember one man ... was so pleased at my safe return that 
he took my hand in his and spat repeatedly at the sky, saying 
consUntly “ Erua icha ! God is good ! " * l ‘ The old lady's 
farewell of me was peculiar; she took my hand in her two, 
tamed it palm upwards, and spat on it ... the doctor (Kossau) 
. . , saj-s the spitting fe eccidcntal, a by-product lot the per- 
formance which the natives call bate, and which consisted in 
blowing a blessing].’ 3 On the Lower Congo, ‘in saying good- 
bye to each other, they pretend to spit on the forehead and 
hands of the departing one, and on some grass which, after 
belngspat upon, they stick in the hair of the beloved one leaving 
them. This Is to bring good luck and keep atvay evil spirits. 

In Yucatan ‘ the highest mark of respect was to place the right 
hsnd, anointed with spittle, on the ground, and then to rub it 
over the heart.' < Among the Masai spitting is a sign of 
welcome ; women spit on their palms and shake hands with a 
visitor.t 


(fi) Procuring communion with sacred objects by 
means of saliva . — In many places communion tvith 
sacred objects is procured by spitting upon them. 

In Guatemala at small chapels along the road the passer-hy 
halted, gathered a handful of herbs, rubbed his legs with them, 
spat reverently upon them, and with aprayer placed them upon 
the altar witi a small stone and an oucring of pepper, salt, or 
cacao, which no one dared to tonch.l 
In Korea * my coolies occasionally added a few stones to the 
heaps of more than usual importance even by the wayside, 
bowing before them and expectorayng on them.' 3 In the 
practice of folk-medicine In Borneo * the sorcerer then takes the 
image from the boat and instructs it what to say to the spirit on 
behalf of the patient ; after abusing the image and enforcing on 
his mind the necessit}' of remembering the lesson, by way_ ^ 
indelibly fixing it on his memory, he winds up by spitting sirih 
juice in its face.’* ‘The Basutos worship a big block of 
granite, dance ronnd it on one leg, and at the same time spit 
on it.’< 

At Brighton there is a stone wall in which is a crystal, called 
by schoolboys ’the holy stone’; it used to be the custom for 
every boy who passed this stone to spit on it for luck.’® 


(6) On receiving the handsel or first coin tn the 
day, or a gift.— 


Sometimes the spitting seems to be a form of 
coercion of the numen in the sacred object : 


"Tis a common use in London, and perhaps over great port 
of England, for Apple-woemen, Oyster-woemen &c. & some 
Butchers, to spit on the money w^ they first recieve in the 
morning, w«i> they call good handsell.’® The custom is common 
in Great Britain and Ireland." In E. Africa people spit on a 
gilt for good luck.8 ' An Atlas Berber . . . spat on the coin 
which 1 gave him . . . and my native friends told me that he 
did so (or (ear lest the coin, oiving to some sorcorj’ on my part, 
should not only itself return to me, but at the same time take 
with it all the money with which it had been in contact in his 
bag.’S 

(c) Lustration of children with saliva . — The 
usual explanation of tliis custom is that it is 
intended to tvard off the spells of witches or fairies 
or to counteract the evil eye. 

Hartland regards this as ‘only a specialisation of a more 
general intention. The evidence points to the meaning of the 
ceremony os a welcome into the world, an acknowledgment of 
kindred, a desire to express those friendly feelings which in 
arcliaic times none but a kinsman could entertain, whatever 
flattering words might he spoken.’ i® 

In Cork, immediately after birth, the child is sometimes spat 
on hr the father, and in Woklow they spit on a child (or luck 
the first day it is brought out after birth ; at Innisbofin, when 
old women meet a baby out with its nurse, they spit on the 
ground all round it in a circle, to keep fairies from it.u In 
modem Greece a visitor's first greeting to a baby is to spit on 
it.13 

A special case Is that of the use of saliva in the baptismal rite 
of the Roman Catholio Church. ’The priest exorcises the 
child; anoints his eats and nostrils with spittle — after our 
Lord’s example, who thus cured the deaf and dumb man— and 
asks him in three separate interrogations whether he renounces 
Satan, all his works, and all his pomps.’ 

In modern Greece ‘at a baptism . , . the priest opens the 
service by exorcising all evil spirits and influences Irom the 
four corners of the room by swinging his censer, but the mid- 
wife, who usually knows something of magic, or one of the god- 
parents, accompanies him and makes assurance doubly sure by 
spitting in each suspected nook.'i* 


‘ In the Tamil districts, if a temple car does not move from its 
position when an attempt is made to drag it, a lot of people, 
■who are allowed to get intoxicated, are given toddy mixed ■with 
castor-oil. Some of this they spit ont upon the wheels of the 
car, which cannot stand defilement, and proceeds to move.’® 

The idea of communion is perhaps shown when 
in Japan pilgrims to Buddhist shrines chew strips 
of paper into pellets and spit them out at the 
images of raardian deities ; if the pellet sticks, the 
prayer tvill be heard ; if not, the prayer will not 
oe heard. ^ 

(c) Spitting as an asseveration or as a bond of 
union . — 

Among the Bechnanas, ‘when it thunders every one 
trembles ; if there ore several together, one asks the other with 
uneasiness. Is there any one amongst us who devours the 
wealth of others? All then spit on the ground Baying, We do 
not devour the wealth of others.’® When in the 18lh cent. 
English tenants combined against their landlords, 'it is usual 
with them to assemble round a great Stone, upon which they 
are to spit, believing this practice (joyn’d with a promise of 
what they will do, and stand to) to be as sacred and binding as 
if they bad taken a puhlick oath.’® 

Spitting, again, is a means of transmitting 
magical powers. 

In Baluchistan the holy man who is able to charm away locusts 
passes on the charm to his successor by spitting into his mouth ; 
the man thus initiated goes mad, but this passes off and leaves 
wonderful power.i® 

6. Spitting as a mark of contempt or hatred. — 
Here the intent is changed, and the object is to 
exhibit enmity or aversion. 

Spitting in the face was common among the Jews.U Among 
the Greeks we have the phrase of Sophocles, irrvirav irpotnhrw.ls 
Oompare with this Shakespeare’s : 

‘ I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 

Call him a slanderous coward and a villain.' I3 


1 H. H. Johnston, ‘The People of Bl Equatorial Africa,’ ./A/ 
rv. fISS6) 11. 

3 M. H. Kingsley, Travels in W. A/riea, London, 1897, pp. 
£SS, 453. 

3 J. H. Weeks, ‘ Some Customs of the liower Congo People.’ 
EL XX. [1009] 470. 

4 Bancroft, Hit ii. 635. 

® J. Bland-Sutton, Han and Beast in B. BiAiopia, Loudon, 
1011, p. 9S ; J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, do. lSS7,p. 160; 
II. U. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, do. 1002, ii. 833; 
S. L. Hinde, The Last of the Masai, do. 1001, p. 47 f. ; for the 
Dinka custom see ERE iv. 712. 

® J. Aubrey, Remaines of Gentifinne ond Judaisme [1680-^7), 
ed. J. Britten, London, ISSl, pp. SO, 231. 

3A'<?, 4th ser., vi. [1870] S39f., 5th ser., viii. (1677] 46; J. 
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202 ; J. Nicholson, Folk-lore of E. Yorkshire, do. 1890, p. 82. 
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* ^cstermarck, -WJ i. 594 ; cf. L. Dede, Three Years in Savage 
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P. <2; i’/lBh. S72f., 400. 

J. C. Itawson, Modem Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Reltgton, Cambridge, 1910, p. 15 f. 


‘As she spit In his face, so she defied him.' 14 

'The fanatic nigger, spitting in disgust on the ground, 
declared that this made matters worse, and that he believed me 
not only to be a Kafir (infidel), but also a spy.’ l® 

When a girl in S. Africa is found not to be a virgin, the women 
spit on her pudenda.i® Among the Fellabdn of Palestinej if a 
man marries a widow, unless she needs protection, the men 
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Bpit on her face as she goes to her new home.l If_ a Hebrew 
refused to perforna his legal duties towards his sister-in-law, she 
was directed to spit in his face, saying : ‘ So shall it bo done 
unto the man that doth not build up his brother’s house 
and, if a widow repudiates the levirate, she tabes off her sandal 
and spits on the ground.3 In Scotland, when two boys 
quarrelled, and one wet the buttons of the other with his 
saliva, this was a challenge to fight or bo dubbed a coward ; 
when children try to solve a puzzle, the usual way of acknow- 
ledging defeat is to spit on the ground.^ 

Hence spitting becomes an embodied curse.* 

When a Zulu is doing magic, while he is eating ‘he spits in 
different directions, especially' in the direction of those he 
hates, or who are at enmity with him, and whom he thus, ns it 
were, defies, fully believing that he is surrounding himself with 
a presen’ing influence against their machinations and power, 
at the same time exerting an influence injurious to them.' 6 

7. Saliva of various kinds. — There are numerous 
varieties of saliva in folk-belief. 

(cs) Saliva of gods . — 

Of Marduk, the god of Babylon, it is said, ‘the spittle of 
fife is thine,’ probably in allusion to its magical qualities-^ The 
spittle of the ’Teutonic gods had mighty virtues.^ Tchira-paz 
or Ohkai, the god of the Mordvins, spat on the waters, and his 
spittle grew into a mountain.® 

‘The modern Icelanders relate that Christ, whUe walking 
with Peter along the seashore, spat into the sea, and from his 
spittle a stone-grig developed. Peter also spat, and his saliva 
turned into a female stone-grig. Both these are excellent 
eating. Tfiie Devil, who was not far behind, saw this, and also 
spat mto the sea. But his spittle changed into a Jellyfish, which 
is fit for nothing.’ 1 ® 

(6) Saliva of holy men. — The spittle of holy men 
has manifold virtues. 

Vaijpavas in S. India regard a piece of food which a guru has 
rnastioated and the water with which he has rinsed out his 
mouth as sacred, and swallow them with avidity." In hladras a 
Midiga woman spits on the assembled people, who believe that 
the spittle removes pollution because she is an impersonation 
of the goddess Matangi .12 

The Quissama of Angola ‘practise the fine old recipe that Mr. 
Hamilton has remarked to be so much in vogue among the 
Kaffir medicine men. t.«., that, in cases where medicine has 
been administered, in order to give it proper efficacy, the 
doctor spits his saliva down the patient's throat.' In Borneo 
the natives ‘brought portions of cooked rice on leaves, and 
begged the Englishmen to spit into them. After whidi they 
ate them up, thinking they should be the better for it.’i* 

At the sacrifice of the Meriah victim of the Kandhs (g.v.), who 
was regarded as semi-divine, whiie he was being taken in pro- 
cession, some persons solicited a drop of his saliva and anointed 
their heads with it.!® 

(c) Saliva poisonous, — Some saliva is regarded 
as poisonous. 

According to Socrates, a man ejects saliva because it is 
injurious to keep it in his system.!® ihe famous Mahmud 
Bega^ of Gujarat was, it is said, nourished on poison, and by 
chewing certain fruits he could discharge saliva so poisonous 
that any one touching it died.^i In the Malay Peninsula the 
Kenaboi have such an evil reputation that any one treading on 
their spittle is believed to suffer from boils and blains.i® The 
spittle of a witch — e.g., among the Babylonians — is naturally 
poisonous.!® So also is the saliva of various animals — the lizard, 
the snake, the rukh in the East ; in Ireland, if a weasel spits in 
milk, those who drink it suffer from gripes.®® 
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(<f) Saliva medicinal. — Some saliva is curative, 
The virtues of fasting spittle are widely recognized. 

In Scotland its prophylactic properties are famous,i as also in 
Arabia,® and in Madagascar.® Phny gives many prescriptions 
of this kind. Beneath the tongue of a mad dog is a slimy saliva 
which, taken in drink, prevents hydrophobia ; the foam from 3 
horse’s mouth is useful in ear disease. In chafing caused by 
riding, and in diseases of the uteru8.4 Serpent’s slime and foam 
form the anguinum, or snake-egg, which has magical powers.® 
A dry white moss grows on stones near streams ; if one of these 
stones, with the addition of human saliva, is rubbed against 
another, it cures ring-worm when rubbed on the part affected, 
with the spell, ‘ Cantharides begone, a wild wolf seeks thy 
blood 1’ 6 Some people used to rub their own spittle with the 
finger behind the ear to relieve disquietude of mind.® Some- 
times the cure was effected by transference, as when a person 
suffering from cough spat into the mouth of a small frog and 
gained relief.8 A sort of lizard in Malabar is believed to suck 
the blood of children by looking at them ; as soon as people 
catch sight of the creature, they apply saliva to the child’s 
navel, from which it is supposed that the poisoned blood is thus 
extracted.® As a cure for gout, in Italy, a small boy, while 
fasting, is made to spit thrice on the affected limb, to repeat a 
charm, and to spit behind him thrice for three successive 
mornings.io In the Greek Islands thrush (afta) in a child is 
cured by the mother showing the sore to, the evening stars, 
spitting on it, and saying: ‘This evening stars and afta, to- 
morrow no stars and no of la.' H In the Panjib a clan of Aroras 
can cure hydrophobia by spitting on a little earth and applying 
it to the bite.i® A gentlenmn travelling by train in Germany 
was asked to spit in the face of a man suffering from a fiti® 
Magyars believe that styes on the eye can be cured by some one 
spitting on them.®* In Lesbos, to cure a wasp sting spit four 
times on the place, do this thrice, and say irlei, ‘drint’i® In 
Ireland it is believed that pricking of the foot (‘pins and 
needles’) is relieved by wetting the popliteal space with saliva-i® 

8. Protective powers of saliva, — ^The use of 
saliva is valuable against fascination and ill-luck 
generally. 

(а) Against fascination. — Spitting is a common 
mode of repelling the evil eye. 

In Greece saliva obtained from a person who is suspected of 
having unintentionally over-looked a child is mixed with watep 
and the patient is made to drink it ; or the incautious person is 
asked to spit in the child’s face.i® In Scotland spitting three 
times in a person’s face, turning a live coal in the fire, and 
exclaiming, ‘ lie Lord be with us T’ protects from the evil eye.i8 
When making a protective necklace in the Malay Peninsula, the 
maker recites a charm and spits twice on the neckiace.i® Over- 
praise — ' fore-speaking,’ ns itis called in Scotland — is dangerous. 
In Russia, if a person praises a baby without the precautionary 
ejaculation, ‘ God save the mark ! ' the nurse spits in the 
person’s face.®® 

(б) Against unlucky animals, things, etc.— . . 

In Aetolia, when travellers meet an unlucky animal, they spit 
three times before continuing the journey." In Macedonia a 
certain insect which enters houses in summer Is supposed to 
bring fever, and people spit three times when it appeare.®® In 
Great Britain and Ireland the sight of a single ma^ie is omin- 
ous, and in Cheshire people spit on the ground and make a cross 
with the foot to drive away ill luck.®® The Irish, when they see 
a caterpillar creeping, spit three times on it, lest it may come 
to the house and sleep with the person who has seen it; they do 
the same on meeting a stoat in the morning.®® In Central India 
people spit three times on seeing a falling smr.SB In Italy, when 
a hare is released as a scape-animal, to remove disease, the 
officiant must spit three times behind it, and must notlook back 
or leave the house for three-quarters of an hour.®® In Eumaun, 
in order to stop a hail-storm, people spit on the stones as they 
fall, or sprinkle on them some drops of blood from the body ol 
a noted magician.®® It is a common practice to spit on a witch 
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or sorcerer, or, as a protective, to get the witch to epit on her 
supposed vdctim,! Muhanimad, in order to moke a bod dream 
honnless, used to spit three times over the left shoulder— a hobifc 
still prevoiling in Egypt.a In the ,®gean Islands, when dough 
is being kneaded by o woman, if another woman chances to 
arrive, she must spit on the ground to charm away the evil of 
her presence; othenvlse she will ‘carry away the bread mth 
her.’* In Shetland, when a sick person describes his ailment, 
the listener is apt to have the disease conveyed to himself, unless 
ho spits covertly.* .. , ^ 

Among the Kikuyu of E. Africa ‘if a man hears that a near 
relative is very ill he makes a point of going to see him, and 
takes the precaution of getting him to spit ceremonially on his 
hand and rub his visitor on his navel. If a man goes to see his 
sick father or mother he takes a piece of mutton fat, and the 
sick parent ceremonially spits on it, and the visitor rubs the 
saliva covered piece of fat on his navel.’® 

The same procediire takes place on hearing un- 
lucky names. 

In parts of Wales it was the custom to spit when the name of 
the DevU was mentioned, and at the prayer in the Litany ‘to 
beat down Satan under our feet.’® In Greece, if children are 
sent to draw water, they must spit three times into the spring 
before they dip their pitchers, to escape the Nereids ; in ford 
rites the traveller spits in the water before crossloe or when 
crossing haunted water.^ 

Muhammad ordained : 'There is a demon called li^inzab, who 
casts douht into prayer; when you arc aware of it, take pro- 
tection with God, and spit over your left arm three times. . . . 
When you stand up to prayer, spit not in front because you are 
then in God’s presence ; neither spit on yourrighthand, because 
an angel is there ; spit therefore on your left side, or under 
your feet, and throw earth over Ik.'® 


charms, and spits it out In the direction of the cardinal points.* 
At meals the Hansaa always spit out some of the kola-nut on 
the ground os an ottering.® 

To reh’eve evil dreams the Zulu medicine-man presenhea: 
‘ When yon dream of him, take this medicine and chew it ; then 
take a stone or a piece of firewood, and spit on it the spittle 
which is in your mouth when you dream of him, mixed with this 
medicine . . . and throw it behind your back without looking.’® 

10. The use of saliva in magic. — This assumes 
many forms which may he explained on the prin- 
ciples already stated. 

In N. India, at cotton-picking, women spit out parched rice 
as a magical mode of improving the produce.* In a Vedic 
charm to appease wrath the person takes a stone, spits round 
it while reciting a charm, and lays an arrow on a bow while 
standing in the shadow of the wrathful one.® Natives _ of 
Australia of the Irriakura [a certain bu" ■ 

the tubers, rub them in their hands, an ■ 
mouths, blow them out again in all , . 

increase the crop.® In W. Africa the owner of a portable charm, 
in the morning, before speaking to any one, wets his finger with 
saliva, draws it over the amulet, and then down his forehead, 
saying : ‘ May every man, woman, and child do good to me.’® 
In Shetland the fishermen spit into the mouth of the last caught 
cod, 'and the consequence, they say, is that it mil be tollon-ed 
hy a fish equally large or larger.’ ® In India it is believed that 
buffalo’s saliva, 11 applied to the soles of the feet, causes sleep, 
possibly because the animal is sluggish.® 

‘ The QidelareeBe think that when your teeth are being filed 
you should keep spitting on a pebble, for this establishes a 
homeopathic connexion between you and the pebble, by virtue 
of which your teeth will henceforth be as hard and durable as a 
stone.’ 10 


The evil influence of seeing the moon through 
glass or through the bough of a tree is broken by 
taking a piece of money from the pocket and spit- 
ting on each side of the coin. 

In Clare, when the new moon is seen for the first time, people 
turn thrice sunwards, boiving and spitting at each turn.® 

Spitting thus becomes a symbolical purification 
from the effects of tabu. 

In Japan ‘in the Izanagi myth a God of the Spittle (Haya- 
tamo no wo) is the result of that deity’s spitting during the 
ceremony of divorce. The “spittle" deity is here associated 
with another God, who is styled a God of Purification. A com- 
mentator on this passage says that “at the present day spitting 
is essential In the purification ceremony." The ritual, however, 
does not mention it. Another writer odds that “ this is the 
reason why at the present day people spit when they see any- 
thing impure." In the mj-th of Susa no wo spittle is mentioned 
along with the nails of the fingers and toes and nose-mucus 
among the materials for expiatory offerings. When Hohodemi 
is recommended to “spit thrice" before giving back the lost 
fish-hook to his brother, a magical effect is probably intended, 
such as to convey to him any impurity which may have become 
attached to his own person. Einsing the mouth as a purifying 
ceremony before pronouncing an oath is mentioned in the 
Nihmgi (ii. 96].’ i® 

9. Reinforcing; the powers of spittle. — The e£B- 
caoy of the saliva is increased by spitting out 
certain substances with it. 

At the Lemuria the Roman house-lather laid the ghosts by 
spitting out black beans as he walked, saying, ‘With these I 
redeem me and mine.’H In Slelanesia a charm for stopping 
rain is to chew ginger, which is then expectorated in a fine 
spray j the same process, with appropriate words, is used to 
propitiate or avert any possibly dangerous influence, as, e.g., 
that of a stranger ; Government parties and camps are charmed 
hj* a man walkmg round them and spraying chewed ginger from 
his mouth.’ 12 When the Shans are building a house, they chew 
betel-nut and spit it into each hole dug for a post, to expel evil 
spirits ; to expel disease the Jlalay medicine-man, with a charm, 
ejects chewed betel-Ieat on the patient’s person, and, when 
taking omens for agriculture, the farmer chews betel, repeats 
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II. Toleration and horror of saJiva. — ^Among 
some people saliva, preferably that of women, is 
not regarded with abhorrence. 

In some of the Polynesian islands the kava_ root is chewed by 
old Women in a ceremonial way and distributed at feasts.n 
Among some American Indian tribes cassava root is chewed by 
3 -oung women and the liquor drunk.*® It is believed that the 
Kafir beer is made in the same waj-.is 

But among people, like the Rindns, who are 
subject to rigid tabus of food and diinking it is 
regarded with disgust. 

Dubois remarks that ‘their strong aversion to wind instru- 
ments of music’ is doe to ‘their insurmountable horror of 
saliva. They would look on a man who spat upon the floor as 
quite destitute ol good manners. Spittoons are to be found in 
every- house ; but should none be provided and any one require 
to spit he would have to go outside.’ ** 

The danger ol treading on saliva is as old as the days of 
Manu,l6 and has been perpetuated in the custom which prevailed 
among some menial tribes in Bombay, Madras, and the Central 
Provinces up to quite recent times, of requiring them to carry 
spitting-pots hung round their necks in order to avoid danger 
to travellers.*® Spitting on a man of high caste is a serious 
offence in India. ' They who spat upon the Brahmapa ... sit 
in the middle of a pool ol blood, chewing hair.’ *7 If a low caste 
man spits on a superior, the king shall cause his iips to be out 
off.*® After spitting, a Brfihman has to sip water.*® 

In Ceylon 'tlio most dreaded of all punishments under the 
Kandyan dynasty- was to hand over the lady of a high caste 
offender to the Eodiy-as [degraded menials] ; and the mode of 
her adoption was by the Uodiy-a taking betel from his own 
month and placing it in hers, after which till death her degrada- 
tion was indelible.’ 2 ® 

Buddhist monks in Burma may not spit on green grass or in 
fresh water.®* The ancient Persians never defiled a river with 
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the secretions of their bodies, and Deioces forbade any one to 
spit in the royal presence ; the term hikhra, ’ impurity,' was 
applied to bodily refuse or excretions from men or dogs, includ- 
ing saliva.^ In India to spit in the direction of the tomb of a 
saint excites his wrath ; and, in China, if any one dares to 
spit towards the north, he outrages the (jods and profanes their 
presence.® The prohibition against spitting on fire is very 
common. In Scotland some evil is likely to befall those who do 
so.® Negroes in Jamaica believe that spitting in the fire causes 
the saliva to dry' up.^ On the Lower Congo, if a person spite in 
the fire, his blood will become thin, his hair turn reddish, and 
dropsy of the stomach will follow.® The Yezidis never spit in 
the fire.® 

• Even the breath of man or his spittle is sufficient to dese- 
crate it [the Iranian sacred fire]. Therefore even the priest 
before the fire-altar must perform his ceremonies and recite his 
prayers with his mouth covered.' "i ‘ A decent man will not spit 
or eject any impurity in front of the moon, fire, the sun, water, 
wind, or any respectable person.’® 

LirKRATiTEE. — E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseut, 
London, 1894-96, ii. 258 ff.; J. E. Crombie, ‘The Saliva Super- 
stition,’ The International Folk-lore Congrees, 1891: Papers 
and Transactions, London, 1892, p. 240 ff. ; J. Tuchman, ‘La 
Fascination,’ jI/Jh(sinc, Paris, 1878- , vols. i., ii., v.,vi., viii., be. ; 
C. de Mensignac, Rccherehes ethnographiques sur la salive et 
le crachat, Bordeaux, 1892. The classical references have been 
collected and discussed by F. W. Nicholson, Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, viii. [Boston, 1897] 23 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

SALT.— See Metals and Minerals, vol. viii. 
p. 691 f. 

SALUTATIONS. — Salutations have in all 
parts of the world heen an index of ethics and 
frequently have had religious significance. They 
vary from the elaborate ceremonies hy which 
savages of different tribes prove to one another, 
when they approach, that they have no hostile 
intent, to the informal greetings with which modem 
civilized man accosts a comrade. 

I. Australian savages probably preserve better 
than other peoples savage customs in their purest 
form. 

‘They have a very strict code of etiquette nnd distinct terms, 
implying strong disapproval, which they apply to any member 
of the tribe who does not observe this. Visits are frequently 
made, either by individuals or by parties of men and women, to 
friendly groups of natives iiving in distant parte. If it be only 
one man who is paying a visit he will often, in the first place, 
make a series of smokes so as to inform those to whose camp he 
is coming that some one is approaching.’ 9 The fact that he thus 
makes his approach known proves that he has no hostile inten- 
tion. ‘ Coming within sight of the camp he does not at first go 
close up to it, but sits down in silence. Apparently no one 
takes the slightest notice of him, nnd etiquette forbids him 
from moving without being invited to do so. After perhaps an 
hour or two one of the older men will walk over to him and 
quietly seat himself on the ground beside the stranger. If the 
latter be the bearer of any message, or of any credentials, he 
will hand these oyer, and then perhaps the old man will em- 
brace him and invite him to come into the camp, where he goes 
to the ungunja (men’s camp) and joins the men. Very likely 
he will be provided with a temporary wife during his visit, who 
will of course belong to the special group with which it is lawful 
for him to have marital relations.’ w 

Spencer and Gillen describe what actually took 
place when a party of some thirty Arunta men 
visited a group of Alice Springs people. 

The Arunta group, each wearing two curiously flaked sticks 
on his head, with a tuft of eagle-hawk feathers in his waist, and 
armed with boomerang and spears, sat down about half a mile 
away from the Alice Springs camp. After a time they were 
invited to come up. 'They did so on the run, holding their 
spears aloft. Some of the older Alice Springs women came out 
to meet them, gesticulating, yelling, and dancing wildly before 
them. They w'ere received in a small flat among some hills. 
As they approached the spot some Alice Springs men stood ori 
the tops of the surrounding hillocks, their bodies being sharply 
outlined against the sky, waring their spears. As soon as the 


1 Herod, i. 139, 99 ; M. Haug, Essays on the Sacred Language 
Writing, and Religion of the Parsis, London, 1907, p. 325 n. ’ 

® R. K. Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism, London, 1877 
p. 268. ’ 

s Napier, p, 37. * FL xv. [1904] 211. 8 Ib. xx. 476. 

6 A. H. liyard, Nineveh and its Remains, London. 2S49 f 
SOI. 

1 W. Geiger, Civilisation qf the E. Iranians, Eng. tr., London 
18S5— 86, i. 10. ’ 

8 Tishnu Parana, ed. H. H. Wilson, London, 1840, p. 3 li - 

cf. Ifanu, Laws, iv. 62. ’ ’ 

9 Spcncer-Gillen, The Rorthem Tribes of Central Australia 

p. 669. ’ 
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visitors had reached the open flat, they were joined by a number 
of local men. All then formed into a series of lines four deep . 
and marched round nnd round the place, led by the chief 
man of the visitors. This march was accompanied by a consider- 
able amount of excitement, and soon the whole camp— men, 
women, and children — were assembled at the spot. When this 
preliminary dance was over, the visitors sat down on the level 
space and the Alice Springs people grouped themselves on the 
rooks at one side. 'The head man of the visiting party then 
collected all the flaked sticks and handed them over to the head 
man of the Alice Springs group. This indicated that the 
visitors came ^vith no hostile intent. A fire was then made and 
the sticks were burned. 

Danger of hostile attack had not yet passed, for after a short 
pause members of the Alice Springs ^oup began, one after 
another, to taunt individual visitors with various delinquencies. 
One was accused of not having mourned properly for his father- 
in-law, an Alice Springs man ; another was challenged to fight 
tor having killed the brother of an Alice Springs man, while a 
visitor accused a local man of not having cleared out of camp 
according to custom when his father-in-law died. He should 
have remained away until the grass was green upon the father- 
in-law's grave. These and other taunts led to individual 
scuffles. A general mfUe followed, during which every one 
Boomed to be accusing every one else ; the women ran in and 
out among the men, all of whom were talking or yelling at the 
top of their voices, while spears and boomerangs were raised 
ready to be thrown. Alter about three-quarters of an hour the 
men separated and camped apart. During the next day the 
relations of the two camps were strained, but by the third day 
harmony was restored. 

The same authorities also relate ^ the ceremonies 
hy which the Warrantunga tribe welcomed a party 
of men from the Walpari tribe. 

The visitors sent a messenger ahead to give warning of their 
approach, nnd about mid-day six Warrnmunga men wentout to . 
meet them, taking food nnd water with them. Here they 
remained until late in the afternoon. Then the local people 
assembled on n specially cleared space of ground n quarter of a 
mile from the main camp. They were dinded into three groups 
— a central group of men nnd two side groups of women. They 
all stood except two of the principal men, who squatted on the 
ground. The group of women that came from the territory 
nearest to the Walpari, peculiarly decorated with white spots 
running down their breasts and across their shoulders, moved 
backwards nnd forwards wth arms extended ns if beckoning 
to the strangers to come on. A few local men had meanwhile 
joined the strangers, and now approached with them in single 
file. The leader carried a spear, but with the point turned 
towards the ground ; each of the others carried a spear, but 
grasped it near the head, to show that he had no hostile intent. 
As they approached, they performed a series of evolutions in the 
form of a huge 8. At the close of each evolution they grouped 
themselves about the leader for a minute or two, shouting 
‘ JFah ! v>ah I' The group of women that had beckoned to them 
answered with the same cry. Finally, at a signal from one of 
the loc.al men, they approached the Warramunga_ people. The 
women who had answered their cry fell in behind them and 
performed the last evolution with them. The women then 
returned to their place, nnd the visitors sat down on the ground. 
They had their backs to the Warramunga men and were about 
five yards from them. After a silence of two or three minutes 
the women who had taken part in the evolution, at a signal 
from the same old man, threw food at the visitors. The 
strangers caught it, nnd the women returned to their places 
while the visitors ate the food. The Warramunga men, with 
the exception of three officials, then withdrew. These officials 
gave the visitors more food, apologizing for the smallness of the 
quantity. After the repast was over, the visitors were led to 
camp. In the evening a dance was performed in honour of 
their arrival. 

These Australian customs indicate, perhaps, the 
kind of elaborate etiquette by which in savage 
days men everywhere approached strangers. 
Since the establishment of settled civilized socie^ 
forms of salutation have been greatly simplified. 
These forms naturally vary almost endlessly m 
different parts of the world. To describe all the 
variations would demand a volume. It may be 
noted in general that among equals salutations 
tend to become brief and simple, while salutations 
to sovereigns by their subjects, or to persons of 
higher rank by those of lower rank, retain much 
elaborate ceremoniousness. 

2 , Civilized equals, as a rule, Meet one another 
briefly and simply, though naturally the salutation 
to a friend who has been long absent, or to an 
equal to whom one is introduced for the first time, 
is more elaborate and formal than the greeting 
rfven to a comrade with whom one associates daily. 
Greetings of the last-mentioned type assume many 

1 Spencer-GiUen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
p. 576 ff. 
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forms, Tho ancient Greeks said, Xatpc/, ‘Be 
ckd ! ' Be jo}'ful ! ’ The Bomans said, ' Salve ! , 

• Be well r, ‘ Be in good healtli,’ or, more formally, 
•Salvcrc jubco,' ‘1 bid you be well.’ The idea 
underlying this Boman salutation underlies that 
of many modem peoples, though in dUferent 
conntrics t!io reference to tlie health of ones 
friends is expressed in diircrent ways. Thus in 
English one says, 'How are you?’, ‘Howdo 3 'ou 
do ? ’, or ' 1 hope vou are well ?’ Tlie French say, 

• Comment rmis porlcz-vons ? ’, ' How do j-ou carry 
yourself?’, and tho Germans, ' Wic hejinden Ste 
tick?’, ‘Howdoyon lindyourself?’ Similarly the 
Arabic “Salaam aleilxi,’ “Peace be unto thee!’, 
includes the idea of a wish for the health of the 
one saluted, ns did the Hebrew ‘ Shalom,' “ Peace !’ 
Both, however, included much more, us will be 
noted lielow. 

In common intercourse still less formal greetings 
arc generally emidoj'cd. Thus in English wo say, 
‘Good morning !’ (Old English, ‘Good morrow !’), 

‘ Good day ! ’, or ‘ Good evening I ’ The Germans 
sa}’, ‘ Guten 3forgcn I ’, the French, ‘ Bon jour / ’, the 
Italians, “ Buono giomol’ The Arabs of the 
Levant similarly saj’, “ Naharaksaid !' , ' Mnj’j'our 
day be happy 1 ’. All these imply the wish that the 
one saluted may have a happy day or evening. 
Possibly the original meaning was, ‘ May God give 
you a good day ! ’ In Occidental lands one replies 
to such a greeting l)y simply repeating it, but in 
tho Levant politeness demands that the resMnse 
shall add something to the original irish. Thus, 
when a friend says, ‘ B'aliarak sa'id / ’, it is polite to 
reply, “Naharaksaid tea muharrak/’, ‘Jlaj’5’our 
dnybohappj’ and blessed 1’ In Japan the greetings 
nmonp equals arc similarly brief. Thus in the 
morning one says ton friend, 'Ohago!', literally, 

‘ Honourably oarlj* I’j later onesays, “Konnichiwa !’, 
litcrallj', ‘ To-day ! ’ ; and in the evening the gi eet- 
ing is “ Ot/asuminasni 1 ’, ‘Honourablj' rest !’ In like 
manner In China one says, ‘ Tso shan ! ’, Htcrallj’, 

‘ Early time 1 which is equivalent to ‘ Good morn- 
ing!', and “Tso tan I’, ‘Earlj' rest!’, for ‘Good 
night ! ’ The Japanese also have a greeting which 
makes inquiry for one’s health — ‘ Ikagadcsuka?’, 
•Howisii?’ In Occidental countries tho more formal 
salutations addressed to friends who have been 
long absent or to persons to whom one is introduced 
for the first time arc not os a nilo crystallized into 
such set phrases os those that have just been con- 
sidered. Thoj’ e.\prcss the pleasure of the speaker 
at seeing a friend again or at making the acquaint- 
ance of tlio stranger : ‘ I am glad to see you again ! ’, 

‘ 1 am glad to meet j’on 1 ’, or ‘ I am delighted to see 
you!’ The Japanese, when introduced to a stranger, 
say, ‘ Hajimcete omcni /.wiuiimtwit/’, literallj', ‘Sec 
you for the first time ! ’ A j'oung person meeting 
an older person says, ‘ Doka yoroshihi “ Please in 
J'onr favour 1 ’ The Chinese have a form of saluta- 
tion, ' I'nt gat pat kin iie sam tsau hail’, literallj', 

* One day not see like three falls 1 ’, equivalent to 
‘ If I do not see you for a day, it is like three 
years 1 ’. 

In the Occident, when one receives a call, the 
greetings are soon over and the time is passed in 
conversation upon other topics, but in Syria the 
greetings and inquiries for tlie guest's health and 
that of his family last for some time, and during 
tho call the conversation will often be interrupted 
by saying the greetings and making the inquiries 
all oyci again. Among equals the salutations at 
parting are as a rule brief and informal. The 
Greeks cmploj’ed at times the same phrase as in 
greeting, 'Xaipd at others “Eppu'efiel ‘Be strength- 
ened!’. The Bomans said, ' I'a/e/’,or‘ Valcas!', 
‘ Be well !’, ‘Be strong ! ’ Akin to thisis the English 

* I'arewell !’, meaning, ‘Jilaj’itgo well with you !’, 
or * Xlnj- j'ou prosper ! ’ More frequently * Good- 


bye* is employed. This is believed by many to be 
n corruption of ‘ God be with you ! ’. If tiiis be tho 
correct etymology, it has a relidous colouring. 
Probably a similar thought underlay the German 
‘Av/ B^iedersehenJ’ ana the French “An revoirl’ 
Of similar import was the Hebrew parting saluta- 
tion, ‘Go in peace !’(1 S StF-), and the modem 
Arabic ‘ Ma’seuainch,’ “ With peace ! ’ The Chinese 
say, “ ilaan maan haang' ‘ Slowly, slowly walk !’, 
or “Tsing leooi,’ ‘Please return 1’ The Japanese 
say, ‘ Sagonara,’ “ If it must he so ! ’ 

Along •with the words which are ottered in formal 
and impressive salutations there arc often physical 
contacts. These vaij with different countries and 
with the dcCTce of intimacy between the persons 
concerned. In civilized countries the most common 
and universal form of contact is ‘ shaking hands.’ 
The persons performing the salutation grasp each 
other by the right hand and gently shake or press 
the band thus grasped. The cordiality pf the 
salutation may be graded by the vigour or listless- 
nesa of the pressure. Another method of express- 
ing cordial salutation frequent among relatives and 
intimate friends is kissing iq.v.), sometimes on the 
cheek, or, in cases of great intimacy, on the 
mouth. In some countries kissing is largely con- 
fined to greetings between women. In Syria men 
ns well as women kiss one another, often on botli 
cheeks. Sometimes men will grasp one another 
by the shoulders and, without kissing, place the 
head first over one shoulder and then over the 
other. Perhaps this is the modem survival of 
‘ falling on the neck ’ (Gn 33‘ 45'*). Still another 
method of physical contact is ‘touching noses.’ 
This is employed among various savage peoples, 
as, c.g., the Melanesians? 

Even when there is no physical contact, any 
salutation which is at all formal is accompanied 
by a bow or an inclination of the head, 'riiis is 
almost universal in modem civilized sooietj*, and 
in some parts of the world the custom is very 
ancient. Confucius is said by his disciples to have 
bowed fonvard when saluting one who was in 
mourning.* In Syria a boiv is often accompanied 
by a sweeping motion of the right hand towards 
tlio ground. At other times the hand is made to 
touch one’s breast, lips, and forehead. 

In some countries there is a strict etiquette con- 
cerning salutations. 

"Among modem Moslems one riding should Bret salute one 
on foot : one who passes by should first salute a person stand- 
ing or sitting; a small party those of a large party; a young 

erson should be first saluted by the aged. One who enters a 

OU5C should first salute the people of that house." 3 

Similarly among the Tikopia of Melanesia* "a man who 
"irlshcs to pass another who Is sitting down will call out ns he 
approaches: “0 mata, mata,” meaning "eye," and if the 
answer comes "Poi, erou," ""Yes, all right," he goes hy. If 
there are two or more people sitting down, he iviTl say, ■" Oto 
mata," and will bo answered ns before. Several men going 
together ask leave to pass in tho same way. A roan walks up- 
right, but a woman who is passing bends down slightly with her 
hands between her thighs. It a man went by without the 
proper greeting, it would be supposed that he was angry and 
he would have to return and sit down near those whom he had 
passed. It he explained that this behasionr had been due to 
carctessness, he would be called a fool and his apologies would 
^ accepted. . . . When a man goes to visit another at his 
house, he calls out the name of the occupant at some distance, 
and if the latter is at home, the visitor ts invited to enter. If 
there is no answer, the visitor •will wait for a time and then go 
away. Only near relatives may enter a house without invita- 
tion. Similarly in the Levant a ifosicm on approaching the 
house of aneighbourgivesapeculiarcallinordertnatthewomen 
may retire to their own apartments before he enters." 

It is not possible to trace in detail the customs of 
salutation among pB peoples within the compass of 
an article. Certain forms of etiquette are observed 
throughout the world. Among the peasantry of 

L ^ Bivers, The Hist, of itelanesian Societ]/, 

2 Analects, bk. x. ch. xvi. 2 f. 

* E. \V. Rice, Orientalisms in Bible Lands, p. 79. 

♦ Rivers, p. S21 f. 
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Palestine, e.q,, one says to a guest, ' FiUt 'Enter,* 
‘Foddcir, 'Welcome 1’, ' Marhabd!', ‘Welcome I’, 
or 'Mhjet marhabdt’, 'A hundred M-oleomcs J’ One 
familinrlv ask's, ' Kalf halaIcF\ 'How are yon?’ 
The reply is, ' JJL^mdiUah,' ' Praise God 1 , i.t. 
‘ Praise God 1 am well,' the full fonn of the pijrasc 
being ' Jfumdillah salanvich.’ In the early morn- 
ing one greets another with * ^uhahkum b'ldihnivl', 
'May your morning bo in good [fortune]!’, to 
which tlie reply is, ‘ Y& ^ubah el-khair,' ' Oh, tho 
morning is good I ’ At evening the greeting is 
' Mcsaihwn Vl khnir I ’, and tho response, * Mesa cl- 
khatrl’ At night it is ' Lniltak snideh/', 'May 
your night bo happy ! ’ ^ 

3, To raonarchs. — Superiors and especially 
monarchs are in nil countries saluted with much 
greater fonnality than equals. In the countries 
around the ea.stcrn end of tho Mediterranean it 
was customary in ancient times to prostrate one- 
self before a monarch. Thus Araunnh, the Jehu- 
site, bowed himself before David with his face to 
the ground (2 S 24”). Not only the foreigner, Imt 
Nathan, David’s frequent adviser, did likewise 
(1 K 1”), and even David’s favourite wife, Bath- 
sheba (1'®-’*). Such homage was not, however, 
confined to kings, but was also accorded to prophets 
(see 2 K 2'“ 4”). Its motive was probably {he 
belief that in both kings and prophets a suncr- 
human spirit dwelt. Physicians are still otten 
thus saluted at hospitals in tho Levant.* Perhaps 
this is in part an earnest way of profTering a 
request for healing, jiust as Esther is said to have 
fallen on her face before Abasuorus (Xerxes) when 
she wished to make a particularly urgent request 
(Est 8*). Where such customs prevailed, it was 
natural that conquered princes should fall on their 
faces and kiss the feet of their conquerors. The 
act was at once an expression of homage and an 
appeal for mercy. Assyrian kings say again and 
again in tlieir annals that such-and-such a king 
came and kissed their feet, and the Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser III. pictures Sun, king of Gihan, 
and Jehu, king of Israel, in the act of doing this. 

Similar customs arc found in many other parts 
of the world. Thus among the blelancsians a 
visitor who visits a chief in his house kneels at tho 
door and moves towards the chief on his hands and 
knees. AVhen he reaches him, they touch noses in 
the customary manner, and tho visitor witlidraws 
a pace or two, and sits dorni cross-legged. No 
other position is allowed in tho presence of the 
chief. When tho interr-iow is finished, tho visitor 
asks permission to go, and leaves on his hands and 
knees in a similar manner, without turning his 
back to the chief. If a man rvishea to pass a chief 
out of doors, he will say, ' 0 mata pa ’ (niaia, 
' eye ’ ; pa, ' father’). The chief will reply, ' Flan / 
saerc, opoi!\ ‘All right! Walk, yes,’ and the 
man will go by on hands and knees os when ap- 
proaching him.* 

In India similarly deep obeisance has always 
been performed before a sovereign. Thus wc read 
in the Rumciyana : 

'And with Rreetings and obeisance spake tliclr message calm 
and bold, 

Soltly Icll their gentle accents ns their happy tale they told. 

Greetings to thee, mighty monarch 1 

According to the Sakuntala of Kalidasa, tho 
Shakespeare of India, it was customary for sub- 
jects on approaching a king to shout, ‘May the 
king bo victorious 1 , ‘O king, be victorious ! ’, or 
' May our sovereign be victorious ! ’ ® 

In like manner in less eflusive China the customs, 

1 01. E. Grant, The Peasantry of Palestine, p. loll. 

® Of. Bice, p. 78. 3 Kivers, p. 805. 

* Of. E. 0. Dutt, The Ramayana and the ilahahharata con- 
densed into English Verse, p. 7. 

® See the ed. published by-T. Holme, London, 1902, pp. 43 
and 76. 


as WC Icani from tho AnnUctsal Confucius, were 
not radically diirurcnt. When Conhicius entered 
the gale of the palace of tho prince, it was with 
body somewhat bent forward, almost as though he 
could not be admitted. When passing tho throne, 
liis look would change somewhat ; he would turn 
aside and make a sort of obeisance, and the words 
that ho spoke socmed as though ho wore deficient 
in utterance.* 

At modern European courts the ceremonial, 
though Jess demonstrative than that among many 
of tlio nneienta, nevertheless ernphnsires in a 
variety' of waj'fi that tho .sovereign is not an 
ordinary' mortal and must bo much more cere- 
moniously saluted. The climax of s.-ilutalions to 
royal j>cr8onngc.s is found in tho public ceremonies 
of welcome winch arc j^repared for them when they 
pay vjsit.s to cities on puhlio occasions or return 
irom victories or long absences. A fine literary 
desermtion of such a welcoming salute is found in 
the Rtivxdyam, in the p.a‘<flagc which tells of 
Il/imn’s return to Ayodhj'a : 


'KltphanU In golden tfapplngi tlioutand eWef* and noble* 
lK»re, 

Chariot cars and galhnt charger* tpecdlng by Sarayu’i 
shore. 

And tbe ecrriwl lrooj>» ot battle marched rrith coloan rich 
Mid brave, 

rroudly o’er the gay pri»ce.«!on did Ayodhya'a banners wave. 

In their stately glided lllwts royal dames and damsels came, 

Queen Kauralj-a first and foremost, Queen Sumitra rich in 
fame, 

Idoii* priest and learned Braliman, chief of guild from near 
and far, 

Noble chief and stately courtier svilh (he wreath and water 
Jar. 


Stately march of gallant chargers and the roll of battle car, 

Heas-y tread ot royal tuskers and the beat of drum o! war. 

♦ *»»••••• 

Women wllh Uiclr loving greetings, chlldrttt with their Joy- 
oils cry, 

Tottering age and lisping infant hailed the righteous chief 
and high. 

lUiarat lifted up Ids glances unto llama from alar, 

Unto Blta, unto lAklisman, seated on the ruslijia car. 

And he wafted high Ids greetings and he poared his pious 
lay, , 

As one svafta the pious wiontra to the rising God of Day I ^ 


Mnlatis mntnndisi, similaT scenes of salutatton 
have occurred in all civilized countries. They have 
been accorded not to kings alone, but to presidents, 
gonorals, governors, and distinguished visitors. 
Salutations given in diflercnt cities and countnes 
to visiting delegations since tho Great War began, 
such ns tbo French delegation to tbe United States 
of America in May 1917, although they lacked the 
peculiar colour imparted In’ the native Indian bent 
as well ns the religious flavour of that accorded 
to Rflma, in spontaneous heartiness and general 
interest resembled that described in the epic. 

q. In letters. — Salutations in letters e.xhibit much 
tho same variation as other greetings, though they' 
have some peculiarities of their o^yn. Among the 
ancient Homans the salutation in a letter was 
reduced to a designation of tho person addressed 
and of the writer of tho letter. Thus n letter of 
Cicero, selected at random, begins ; ‘ Cicero AUxco 
S.,’^ the ’S.’ standing for socio, 'colleague.^ A 
letter of Pliny selected in the same way begins ; 
‘(7. Plinius Hispullas sttce S,’* This dignified 
brevity corresponds to tbe French form, in which 
after the name of the person addressed a simple 
'Monsieur* or ‘ilfarfojnc’ is placed. In very 


1 Analects, bk. x. chs. 1-4. * Dutt, p- 

3 See iff. T. Cieeronis Epistolce, cd. J. Billerbeok, Hanover 
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lormal letters in English the name is followed by 
a simple ‘Sir’ or ‘Madam,’ but it is far more 
common to prefix to the ‘Sir ’ or ‘ Madam ’ a con- 
ventional ‘I)ear.’ Similarly the Germans in 
beginning a letter place after the name of the 
person addressed ‘ Mein Herr,' literally ‘ My lord,’ 
though Herr has been attenuated till it means 
simply ‘ gentleman.’ In ancient Babylonia it was 
customary to insert after the address a sentence of 
good wishes. Thus in a letter selected at random 
from the time of the 1st dynasty of Babylon (c. 
^OOO B.C.) we find the following beginning : 

‘To Manatum speak, gaj-inj: yarosi-Shiimash says: “May 
Bhaniash anti Marouk make tticc to live I'"! 

Then the business follows. Most of the letters 
from the time of the Neo-Babylonian and early 
Persian empires (c. 650-450 b.C.) are somewhat 
more elaborate. An equal is addressed as 
‘ brother,’ a priest as * father.’ Thus a letter taken 
at random begins : 

■I/Ctter (rora Nabu-rira-ibnl to Klmut, his brother. May Bel 
and Nabu grant peace unto my brother.' 

Another runs : 

‘Letter from Nabu-zira-ibashshl to the lady SikkO, my sister. 
May Bel and Nabu grant peace and life unto my sister.’ 

Still another : 

‘Letter from Nabu-suma-lbni unto the priest of Sippar, my 
father. May Eel and Habu grant peace and life unto my 
father.’!! 

A somewhat similar form of letter was widely 
employed in the Levant for centuries. A letter 
written from Egypt in 172 B.C. begins : j 

* Idas to her brother, greeting : If yon are well and other j 
things happen as you wisli, it would bo in aecordanoe with my 
constant prayer to the gods. I too am in good health, and so is 
the boy : and all at homo make constant remembrance of you.’ s 

In tlio letters of Paul to the Tliessalonians we 
have the same elements expanded. The salutation 
is longer j the prayer is made more prominent ; 
and the assertion that the recipients or tbe letter i 
are constantly homo in mind is more emphatic. 
Still another letter from Egj'pt may he cited to 
show the frequent recurrence of the religious ele- 
ment in such salutations : 

‘Aromonios to his sister Tachnumi, much greeting : Before 
all things I pray that you may be in good health, and each day 
I make the act of worship for you.'< 

The classical Arabic form of greeting in a letter 
is given in the story of Bilkis, in the letter which 
Solomon is said to have written the Sabman 
queon i 

‘From the sen’ont of Allah, Solomon son of David, to Bilkis 

g ueen of Saba. In the name of Allah, the Slerdful, the 
racious ! Peace upon all those who follow the right guidance 1 
As to what follows ’ “ {then follows the business in hand). 

Epistolary salutations present an endless variety. 
The above are but a few examples. 

As in the case of oral greetings, the salutations 
in letters addressed to monarchs are more elaborate 
and_ tend to greater adulation. The following is 
typical of the beginnings of letters addressed to 
Assyrian kings of the Sargonid dynasty ; 

*To the king my lord, thy servant Ishtar-iddin-apla, chief of 
the astronomers of Arbela, makes report to the king, my lord. 
May Naba, Marduk, and Ishtar of Arbela be gracious to the 
king, my lord.’# 

There are many variations in detail. The climax 
of adulatory addresses to sovereigns is reached in 
the letters sent by SjTian vassals and officials in 
Uie I4th cent. B.c. to their overlord, the king of 
Egj’pt. One of these runs : 

‘Bilr-Adda sends to his lord, the king of countries, the 

'Of. A. Ungnad, Bobylonirehr BnV/* aus d«r Zeit dtr 
Leipzig, lOH, no. 175. 

p 1^' ^ Baii/lonian Letter!, London, lOOo, 

! Cf. Ezp; 5th scr., vlil. (1S3S] 161. « Jb. p. 106. 

" Lf. R. Brunnow, Chreslomathie out arabieehen Pnta- 
Berlin, 1S05, p. 8, 

AsrfrikcAs Letestueie>, Leipzig, 1612, 


great king, the Idng of battle. May Ba'alat of Gebal give power 
to the king, my lord. At the feet of my lord, iny sun-god, 
seven times and seven times I fall !’ (then the business wiiich 
called forth the letter is taken up).l 

In all monarchical countries letters to the sovereign 
are of course begun in a more formal way than 
letters to one’s equals, though in Occidental 
countries and in modem times such adulation as 
was expressed to the kings of Egj’pt is lacking. 
The correspondence of one monarch with another 
(unless they are of close kin, as in modem Europe) 
has probably always been attended with greater 
formality than that between private persons. The 
EI-Amavna letters afford us glimpses of the earliest 
royal international correspondence of which we 
know. Kings greeted one another ns follows : 

‘To Kndashmnn-Kharbo king of Karduninsh (B.vbyIon), my 
brother, soeak Baying : Nimmurla (Amenopbis m.), the great 
king, king* of Egypt, thy brother. With me there is peace (or 
hcaltb). With thee may there be peace (or health); to thy 
house, to thy wife, to thy sons, to thy princes, to thy horses, 
to thy chariots, in the midst of thy lands may there be peace 

(or health) 1*3 

The salutations of the Babylonian king and the 
king of Mitanni to the king of Egypt are varia- 
tions of this fomiuln. 

The salutations at the conclusions of letters 
difler greatly in different countries and with 
different individuals. Letters written in ancient 
Babylonia and Assyria contained no salutation at 
the end; when the business part was completed, 
the epistle broke off abraptly. The Homans at 
the close of a letter wrote a simple ‘ Vale!' At 
the end of many letters written in Greek 

salutations are sent by the writer to friends of the 
recipient or members of his family. The term 
em^oyed is drra-dfogoi, ‘ I welcome,’ ‘ I greet,’ ‘ I 
salute.’* It is employed in the Gospels, where the 
disciples are bidden to salute the house which 
they entered (Mt 10’*). Similar greetings ex- 
pressed by the same word are found in the Epistles 
of Paul (see, e.g., Ho 16*^-, I Co 16'*''). In addition 
to such OTeetings Greek letters usually concluded 
with a farewell expressed by some form of the 
verb piivyvixi, ‘ I strengthen,’ ‘ I make strong.’ 
Thus the letter sent by the Church at Jerusalem 
to tbe Cliristians of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia 
(Ac 15**'*®) ends with a simple (pawtrBe, ‘ Farewell.’ 
Later Christian usage expanded this. Thus 
Ignatius concludes his letter to Polycarp with 
fpputrSe iv rtp llvpltp, ' Farewell in the Lord.’ In the 
papyri the formula is often expanded as ippucrdai 
rre t^ofiat, ‘I pray that yon may be strong,’ * 
ippuerrei cot woXAoiv ‘It be 

strengthened to you I pray many times.’® The 
Japanese UTite, ‘ Oomni gotaisetsuni,' ‘ Take care 
of your honourable body.’ In the Occident such 
salutations have shrank to an expression of ‘ good 
wishes,’ ‘ kind regards,’ an assurance of the writer’s 
'sentiments tris distinguts' or some equivalent 
formula. Often this is accompanied by a ‘ (Good- 
bye,’ 'An revoir,' or ' Auf Wiedersehen.’ 

S. The religious element is prominent in many 
of the salutations which have been noted above. 
All those which call upon God or some god to bless 
or to give liealth breathe a religious atmosphere. 
Tliis atmosphere is wide-spread ; it is found in 
some degree in most parts of the world, tliough it 
is much more prominent among some peoples than 
among others. There is very little, if any, of it in 
Japanese salutations. One such Cliinese salutation 
is known to the writer : ‘ Poo shat tsunk fokfai ko 
tseung tai,' ‘The gods bless you and make you 
grow very fast.’ In Spain, when one ■U’ishes to deny 

I From O. Schroeder, Die Thontafeln ton El-Amama, do. 
66, in Ycrderatiatieehe Schrijtdenhmiiter, xi., Leipzir, 1014. 

3 Cl. J. A. Knudtion, Die El-Amama Tafeln, Leipzig’, 1012, 
no. 1. 

3 CL, e.g., B. F. Grenfell and A. S. Hnnt, The OTprhvnehtu 
Papyri, London, 16OS-1014. x. no. 1296. 

■* lb. via, no. 1160. 0 Ib. no. 1153. 
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a beggar, he says, ‘ Pardon brother 1 ’ or ‘ May God 
relieve you ! ’ The beggar answers, ‘ Go, your 
worships, with God ; another time it will he.’ 

Certain religions, such as early Christianity and 
Muhammadanism, introduced new elements into 
salutations or gave new emphasis to old ones._ The 
influence of early Christianity upon salutations is 
patent to one who compares early Christian letters 
with other letters of the time. This diflerence is 
most manifest in letters addressed to groups of 
people or to churches. Thus in the Epistles of 
Pam the ordinary xalpftr is displaced by the bene- 
diction : ‘ Grace to you, and peace, from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ro ; cf. also 
1 Co 1*, 2 Co 1 “, Gal P, Eph P, Ph P, Col P). 
Similarly in place of the farewell IppuffBe he em- 
ployed a benediction. It varies in different Epistles 
more than the greeting at the beginning does, but 
nearly always contains the phrase, * The grace of 
oui Lord desus Christ ho with you.’ 

The letters of Ignatius of Antioch contain a 
variety of salutations. Like Paul, he introduces 
considerable theology into his descriptions of the 
churches addressed, but his actual salutations are 
much more varied than those of Paul. 

Thus to the Smyrnieans he employs trXetoTa ‘Much 

greeting’; to the Trallians he says, ‘Whom 1 meet In the 
fullness in the apostolic manner and pray for much joy ’ (tivoiicu. 
irXelora Magnesians, ‘ In whom _[vlz. Jesus 

Christ] may you have much joy ‘ (irXeiora X'u'P'U’ vfiat elij) ; but 
to the Philadelphians, ‘ Whom I greet (ooirafo/iai) in the blood 
of Jesus Christ, which is an eternal and abiding joy.’ 

His final salutations also differ from those in 
heathen letters of the time. 

Thus to the Smyrnseans he says, ‘ Farewell [or he strong — 
eppuo-fle] in the grace of God’ ; to tbe Philadelphians, ‘Farewell 
in Jesus Christ, our common hope ’ ; to the Magnesians, ‘Fare- 
well in divine unity, possessing no party spirit, which is Jesus 
Christ’; to the Trallians, ‘Farewell in Jesus Christ, being in 
subjection to the bishop as to the commandment, likewise also 
to the presbyter; and each of you love one another with 
undivided heart. My spirit sanctifies itself for you, not only 
now, but when I attain to God (for I am still in danger), but 
faithful is the Father in Jesus Christ to fulfil my desire and 
yours ; in whom may wo be found blameless 1 ’ 

As time passed, this exuberance of Christian 
greeting in some degree subsided, but still Christian 
^istolary greeting retained a character of its own. 
The letters of Augustine, e.g., begin with the 
salutation ‘In Domino salutem.' As in the letters 
of Paul and Ignatius of Antioch, many adjectives 
and sometimes some theology are introduced into 
the description of the person addressed, but, how- 
ever much of this there may be, the real address 
usually concludes with the salutation ‘ In Domino 
salutem.' The parting salutations of the letters 
of Augustine are exceedingly varied. Sometimes 
they end with a benediction, sometimes -with a 
simple ‘ A'men,’'^ sometimes with a salutation such 
as ; ‘ Saluto et pignus pads, guod Domino Deo 
nostro adjuvants felidter accepisti ea dilectione 
qua debeo' at times they conclude abruptly 
without salutation. 

Again passing over several centuries and taking 
the letters of Bernard of Clairvaux as an example, 
we find numerous instances where there is rever- 
sion to the old Roman form. Thus one letter 
begins, ’ Bernardus' abbas ClarcB-Vallis, Romano 
suo, quod SMo’;* another, ‘Thomxe dilecto filio, 
Bernardus, quodjilio.'* At other times he recurs 
to the formula of Augustine, ‘ In Domino salutem ’ ; ® 

1 Cf. PL xxxiii. 1013. 2 Th. 1020. 

S Cf. ib. clxxxii. 240. 4 lb. 242. 

S Ib. 226. 


still again he varies this with such phrases as 
‘Salutem plurimam didt.'^ Formal salutations 
at the end of the letter he usually omits. 

It is clear from these examples that for a time 
at least Christianity imparteu a religious flavour 

eculiarly its own to epistolary salutations. In- 

eed, in circles that are particularly pious some 
attempts are still made to retain something of this 
flavour. Such writers begin letters ‘ Dear brother ’ 
and conclude them with ‘Yours in the Lord’ or a 
similar phrase. 

The colouring that Muhammadanism imparted 
to epistolary salutations has been already indicated 
by the quotation made from the story of Billria 
(above, § 4).^ Islfim has, however, imparted a 
relirious significance to one old Semitic greeting, 
‘ Saiaameh alaik ! ’, ‘ Peace (or health) be to you 1 ’, 
to which the proper reply is, ‘ Wa alaik saiaameh I ’, 
‘ And to you be peace ! ’ This is regarded as a 
proper greeting among believers, but it is thought 
not quite right to say it to foreigners. When one 
meets Bedu or Muslims from the desert, who 
seldom come in contact ivith foreigners, one may, 
even though a Christian, receive this greeting, hut 
in the towns, where the inhabitants are sophisti- 
cated, one will be saluted with ‘ Naharak said I' or 
some phrase to which no religious interpretation 
could possibly attach. When the Bedu meet 
one another, they often employ the salutation 
‘ Gavnoak I', an abbreviation of ‘ Gawwak Allah!', 
‘ May Allah give you strength ! ’ Sometimes the 
invocation of peace is varied thus : ‘ Allah yusal- 
limaki', ‘Allah preserve you in peace !’ * 

6. National characteristics are often strikingly 
manifest in salutations. One needs only to glance 
at the diflerence between a list of Japanese saluta- 
tions and a similar list of those er^loyed in the 
Levant to be convinced of this. The Jappese 
greetings are non-religious and self-restrained; 
they are polite but dignified. Those of the Levant 
often exhibit great religiosity and servility. Per- 
haps it is not quite accurate to call these national 
characteristics, as they are in the Levant confined 
to no one nation ; in this region race has mingled 
with race as in a great melting-pot until the forms 
of salutation have in some degree become those of 
a region rather than a nation. It has been said 
that the characteristics of Western peoples are 
also revealed by their greetings. Thus the French 
‘Comment vous portez-vous ?' betrays the French 
feeling for artistic effect. The German ‘ Wie 
bejinden Sie dch?' is prompted by the Teutonic 
tendency to introspection ; one -wishes to know 
what his neighbour discovers when he turns his 
outer consciousness in upon his Ego. The English 
and American ‘ How do you do ? ’ reveals the social 
bent towards work and activity ; the standard of 
wellbeing is eflBcient work. 

Literature. — B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, lAindon, 1904, ch. xix. ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, The Hist, of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 1914, i. 
305 ff., 3241. ; E. Grant, The Peasantry of Palestine, Boston, 
1907, pp. 160-165 ; A. Janssen, Coutumes des Arabes aupays 
de Moab, Paris, 1903, p. 27911. ; E. W. Rice, Orientalisms in 
Bible Lands, Philadelphia, 19io, chs. xi. xii. ; R. C. Dutt, The 
Ramayana and Mahabharata condensed into English Verse, 
in • Everj’man’s Library,’ London and New York, 1910, pp. 166 - 
168 ; The Analects of Confucius, bk. x. (e.g., Chinese Literature,^ 
London and New York, 1900, in ‘Literature of the Orient 
series, ed. E. Wilson). GeOEGE A. BAETON. 


1 Cf. PL clxxxii. 228. 

2 See A. Janssen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moao, 
j p. 2791. 
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Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p, 109. 
Buddhist (C. A. F. Ehys Davids), p, 110. 
Christian {T. B. Kilpateick), p. 110. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blacksian), p. 131. 

Greek and Roman.— See Mysteeies (Greek, 
etc.) and (Roman). 

SALVATION (Assyro-Babylonian).— Notwith- 
standing all the inscriptions of a religious nature 
left by the Assyro-Babylonians, there are few 
which show any really spiritual conception of the 
future life in which the pe^le believed, and the 
state of existence therein. The belief which they 
had in heaven and hell (‘ the land of No-retum ’) 
was a very different one^ from that of Christian 
theology, though the latter is based upon the 
teaching of the Hebrews (who were likewise 
Semites) among whom Christianity had its oririn. 
In one thing, however, the creed of the Baby- 
lonians and our own are in agreement — the 
necessity for salvation from the pains of hell. 
Their conception of that place, however, differed 
considerably from the views which Christians hold. 
The heU of the Babylonians was apparently not a 
place of fire and brimstone, in which the un- 
righteous were tormented, but simply a domain of 
ignominious existence, ‘where dust was their 
nourishment, and their food mud.’ Both creeds, 
however, have felt the necessity of salvation from 
this undesirable abode, whatever its torments and 
its miseries may have been conceived to be. _ 

The Babylonians, therefore, like the Christians, 
found a belief in the existence of a ‘ merciful God ’ 
needful, the deity in question being Merodach,® 
though the adjective (Hminu) could probably be 
applied to other divinities of their pantheon. In 
both cases the right to accord salvation was based | 
upon self-sacrifice j but, unlike Christ, Merodach 
did not submit to anything resembling the death 
of the Cross— his self-sacrifice was the conflict 
waged by him ® on behalf of Creation as a whole, 
and the shedding of his blood * in order that man- 
kind might come into being. 

It is doubtful whether the Babylonians held the 
dogma of original sin. That some isolated sect 
may have believed in this is not only possible, but 
probable. In this connexion it is to be noted that 
the Babylonians seem to have thought that the sin 
or misdeed which brought upon a man the anger 
of the gods might possibly have been an m- 
voluntary one. He might, without knowing, have 
eaten of some forbidden thing or have trampled 
upon some sacred object. Aid not only might 
the sin have been committed unawares, but the 
deity sinned against might be one whom he did 
not know. These involuntary sins, with others 
which were not so, ivere expiated by punishment 
in this world; hence the need of litanies and 
prayers to excite the divine being’s commiseration 
and pardon, so that the sin that a man had sinned 
might turn to good, and the misdeed that he had 
committed might be carried away by the wind. 
No second expiation, in all probability, was in 
such a_ case regarded as being necessary ; and it 
may likewise be supposed that, if a man had 
already been saved from the effects of his sins in 
this world, no saving power needed to be invoked 
on his behalf in the world to come. 

Aother aspect of the question of salvation and 
divine disfavour, however, is to be found in the 
final tablet of the Gilgames legend, which gives 

\ See ERE U. 816. 2 lb. E. 811 f. 

^Ib. iv. 129, Ti. 644. 

4 T. G. Finches, The OT tn the Light of Hist. EeeonJsS, p. 28. 


Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 132. 

Iranian (L. C. Casaetelli), p. 137. 

Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 138. 

Mithraic.— See Mithraism. 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 148. 

Teutonic (S. 6. Youngeet), p. 149. 

descriptions of the two states of happiness and 
misery, and regards the two differing treatments 
accorned to the dead (in this case a warrior) 
as being due to the consideration whetlier the 
departed had received due burial or not.^ But 
there was apparently something more than this — 
he had to die the death of the [2 righteous], or the 
like. The happy warrior, who had fallen in 
battle, supported by his father and mother and 
attended by his -wife, reposed in the resting-place 
of [2 the just], pure (holy) water was given him to 
drink, and the food which he ate was probably of 
the same sacred nature. 

The above is followed by the second picture. 
The spirit (Sdimmu) of him whose corpse had been 
tlirown down on the plain reposed not in the earth. 
Apparently it remained, in this case, without a 
caretaker, and was compelled to subsist on the 
leavings of the dish and the remains of the food 
which was thrown into the street (2 in the great 
city of the under world, presided over by Eres-ki- 
gal and Nergal, her spouse). It is clear that the 
spirits of the departed, saved and unsaved, needed 
nourishment, like their contemporaries and de- 
scendants who still inhabited the earth. 

These details seqm to have been given by the 
spirit of Enkidu (Ea-bani) to his old friend and 
master, Gilgames, when the former was allowed to 
visit earth again and communicate what he had 
seen in the regions below. But the ideal of exist- 
ence is that announced by Ut-napisti® in the 
Flood-story which forms the 11th tablet of that 
same series. In this ® the Babylonian Noah states 
that he intended, on account of the hatred of 
Enlil, the ‘ older B§],’ in whose tenitory he could 
no longer dwell, to descend to the Abyss, the 
abode of Ea (Oannes) his lord, where he would 
henceforth constantly dwell. This view of the 
life beyond the mave seems to have been that 
generally accepted by the Sumero-Akkadians of 
Babylonia during the final centuries of the 3rd 
millennium B.C., and probably later. ,1^1160 a 
man died, it was said that his god took him to 
himself, and we may therefore suppose that tliere 
were as many heavens or abodes of bliss as there 
were great gods in the Babylonian pantheon. 
Every good man (t.e. every man after nis god’s 
oivn heart) was regarded as going and dwelling 
evermore with the deity whom he had worshipped 
and served faithfully during his lifetime. Each 
god thus became a saviour, and had for his faithful 
servants his oivn speoial salvation — even Nergal, 
the king of the under world, in whose abode the 
I hero Etana® seems finally to have dwelt. 

The word for ‘salvation’ in Semitic Akkadian 
(Babylonian), when found, will probably be some 
form of Szebti, ‘to escape.’ For ‘to save’ the 
Shaphel (or Shuphul) was used, as in Aramaic: 
ASSur-iSeiha(n)ni, ‘ Aasur, save me ’ ; NabH-^izih- 
(anni), ‘Neho, save_ (me),’ etc., also Blui&zib- 
Marduk, ‘Merodach is a saviour,’ etc., with such 
feminines as MtiSezibtu”', ‘She who saves,’ in which 
a goddess’s name is understood. {£ter']a gamal 4 
SAzubu ttdt, ‘ jThou knowest (how to) protect, spare, 
and save (0 Samas) ’ ; Y&ti NabA-na’id sar Edbtli 

1 ERE U. 816. 2 Knohes3, p. 102. 

3 ERE ii. 316*. 
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ina hUu iluti-Jca rahtti Hzibanni-ma bala{a ‘Arnw 
Hiqdti ana Sirikti SurJca”', ‘ As for me, Nabonidus, 
Idngof Babylon, save me (0 Sin), from sin against, 
thy great divinity, and give (me), as a gift, to live 
to remote days.’ Thus prays the learned restorer 
of the temple of the moon at Mugheir (Ur of the 
Chaldees), the restorer of many temples, of divers 
gods, thus becoming a candidate with many deities 
for the reward of salvation in their heavenly 
abodes. 

Literatuhe. — F riedrich Delitzscb, Aesyritches nandwSrUr- 
bueh, iHiipzifT, 1806, p. 350 ; T. G. Pinches, The OT in the 
Light of the UisloHcal Recorde and Legends of Assyria and 
Babylonia,^ London, 1008, pp. 49-62, The Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, do. 1006, p. 120 fl. T. G. PINCHES. 

SALVATION (Buddhist).— As meaning (1) 
well-being won and held against disaster, (2) as- 
surance and realization of blissful security here- 
after, salvation is a structural idea in Buddhism 
no less than in other religions. The facts of sufier- 
ing and of death wherever there is life, the possi- 
bility of escape from all three for all living things 
— these are corner-stones of Buddhist doctrine. 
But the question of ultimate safety is developed in 
accordance with the evolutionary and non-animistic 
standpoint of that doctrine. 

The word ‘salvation’ has its counterpart in the 
terms su-v-atthi or sotthi and sotthibhava (‘ well- 
being,’ ‘health,’ salus, ‘safe,’ and ‘safety’), and 
7:hema, or yogakichcma, ‘ security,’ ‘ salvation.’ See, 
e.g., the refrain ; 

Btena saecena suvatlhi hotu I 
‘ By this truth salvation may there be 1 ' 

in the JOktUnd-sutta of the Sutta-Nipata and 
Khuddalia-palha ] and in the Mangala-suUa of 
the same works : 

‘They who such things have done are nowhere worsted. 
Everywhere they go to salvation ' (or ‘ walk in safety,’ soithiiji 
gaeenanli), 

where ‘ salvation ’ and ‘ safety ’ refer to present 
and future. Or, again, the frequent references in 
the anthologies of tlie Canon, such as : 

‘ 0 would that I who hourly waste might change 
For that which ne'er decays— who over burn 
Slight change for that cool bliss, e’en for the peace 
That passeth all, safety beyond compare 1 

Slake thee 

Adept in the path to euro salvation leading. 

Yea, to the mighty haven doth It wend ; 

High peace it brings and bliss lies at the ond.’l 

In these verses ‘safety,’ ‘salvation,’ ‘haven* are 
all equivalents of lyogak] khema. And the two 
terms are combined in a sutia of the Ahguttara- 
Nikdya,^ whore a layman asks Ananda the Elder 
whether there is any one thing (or doctrine, 
dhamma) where (sic) an earnest devoted member 
of the order could win emancipation, or eradicate 
the Gsavas,^ or win ultimate yogakkhema. Ananda 
replies in terms of mental training of eleven stages. 
The layman exclaims that, wiiereas, if he w’ere in a 
burning house, one door would suffice ‘to make 
himself safe (sotthim),' he had now’ learnt of eleven 
doors to the ‘ ambrosial ’ * w’liereby safety was at- 
tainable. 

To these terms should be added that of ‘ refuge ’ 
(lit. ‘ resort,’ sarana). To confess that he ‘ takes 
refuge in the Buddha, the Norm, the Order’ is the 
first step of every Buddhist layman or religicux in 
the path to salvation.® And the Sutta literature 
abounds in similar figures illustrating life as 

1 C. A. F. Bhya Davids, Psalms of the Barly Buddhists, 2 vols., 
London, 1010-13, U. verses 82, 416, 422. 

» V. 842 f. 

S The poisons of Bcnsc-dcslre3,,rcncwcd life, opinions or error, 
and nescience. 

4 Amata, Jit. the 'not-dead,' ‘immortal,’ a word equivalent 
to ‘ Kilvation,’ but implying not safety so much ns ‘ the divine,’ 
or • bliss,' and, in Its first intention, like apfipotrt'a, n heavenly 
elixir. 

t Shuitdaka-pS{ha, 1. ; rinayo Texts, 1. (SBB xiil.) 116. 
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perilous and pointing to the pressing need of seek- 
ing salvation. 

Coming from terms to meaning, w'e find that 
salvation^ in Buddhism is, ultimately, escape from 
dtikkha, i.e. from suffering, pain; misery, sorrow, 
proximately, from the lusts, enmity, and stupidity 
that inevitably entail suffering, however much 
they may induce transient delights or satisfaction. 
These causes of dukkha are constantly represented 
ns dangerous, not because, as a body of ‘sin,’ they 
set man at enmity with a deity, but because they 
hold him in bondage to misery now or hereafter. 
Thus ‘salvation,’ for a Buddhist, is a state of 
sentient existence conceived as freed from dukkha. 
Nor is the sentient, conceived as thus freed in a 
future life, considered as a saved ‘soul’ or de- 
tached entity. Salvation as fruition is the 

leasanter environment in some heaven, the 

appier mental processes set going afresh in a suit- 
able celestial mind-and-hody, which are the result- 
ants of previous mental activity. But such salva- 
tion is relative only. In a celestial rebirth dukkha 
is driven far away, for the chief sorrow is decay, 
disease, death, and the gods (t.e. the communities 
of happily reborn persons) live well and long. But 
eventually death comes again, for life is, in its 
essence, growth follow’ed by decay. And the only 
final salvation is to end fife, either as arhat on 
earth or as a god in some immaterial heaven. Of 
the ultimate destiny of those who accomplish the 
final going out, or parinibbuna, as of flame in 
water, the scriptures speak in solemn triumph, but 
do not speculate. Neither the words nor the con- 
cepts of life apply. 

‘ Nowhere is measure for one gone to oblivion, 

That whereby we speak of Urn— that exists no longer. 
Wholly out off arc all forms of our knowing, 

Out off the channels of speech, every one.'i 
* Whose range is in the Void and th’ Unmarked 
And Liberty : as flight of birds in air 
So hard is it to track the trail of liim.’* 

‘ Set free from bonds, happy and void of longing , 

Him gods and men, here on this earth or yonder 
Or in the heavens, in every sphere of being 
Seeking they seek vainly, they will not find him.’ * 

Liteiutobe.— C. A. F. Rhys Darids, Buddhism (Horae Uni- 
versity Library), London, 1012, oh. vii. The texts and transla- ■ 
tions quoted in the art. are published by the Pali Text Society. 
On the subject of assurance of salvation and the grounds thereof 
see S. Z. Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Points of Contro- 
versy (the Kalh&vaUhu), London, 1016j)p. 177, 185, 383. , 

C. A. Bhys Davids. 

SALVATION (Christian). — ^This article does 
not intrude into the domain of exegetical or 
doctrinal theology. Itattemptsto follow, through 
the history of Israel and through theperiod covered 
by the NT, the experience of safvation. The 
point of view from which it has been xvritten, as 
well as the conclusion which it seeks to establish, 
is the unity and continuity of the experience, as 
well as its vital and growing quality. 

I. Tub experience of salvation, in tee 

HISTORY OF Israel.— 1. Its interpreters.— An 
older method of study went to the OT to discover 
what it had to say of all topics which theology hm 
defined, and particularly how' its utterances antici- 
pated and illustrated conclusions at which dog- 
matic had arrived. Such a method W’as, no doubt, 
mechanical, and inevitably missed the vividne-ss 
and fullness with which the OT presents the great 
varieties of religion. But it did grasp one fact of 
first-rate importence, viz. the imity of the OT as 
a statement of the salvation experienced in Israel 
and set forth by its great religious teachers. Its 
error lay in its conception of unity as bare lopcal 
identity, to which the actual inerea.ses brought bj' 

1 Sutla-Nipdla, verse 1076. 

a Psalms of the Early Buddhists, U. ; Psalms of Ui' Brethren, 
verse D2. 

* O.' A. F. Bhys Davids, Kindred Sayings, London, 101<. i- *2. 
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the discipline of centuries are indifferent and irre- 
levant. It ought to he possible to conserve the 
truth of this older view without being misled by 
its rigid and abstract scheme. 

The historical and critical method of study has 
established what the least technically trained mind 
never failed to discover, viz. that the OT is a 
history, the history of a salvation, which had very 
rude and. even crude beginnings, which grew in 
ethical quality and religious meaning, till it was 
ready under the quickening force of new influences 
to enter upon a further historic development, of 
which the NT is the literary record and the wliole 
subsequent history of man the rich and varied 
consequence. It is literal fact that the salvation 
which, in the Christian gospel, has penetrated to 
the confines of the world, and is producing pro- 
found and revolutionary changes among all races 
of men, had its historic origin in the experience of 
a group of tribes which entered Palestine from the 
desert and occupied it in the name of Jahweh, 
their God. 

It is in this experience, and in this only, that 
the significance and value of Israel for the moral 
progress of mankind consist. ' The point of interest 
does not lie in the customs prevalent in Israel, 
which differed little from those of surrounding 
peoples ; , or in the details of legislation, which 
may have been copied from the laws of nations 
somewliat higher in the scale of material civiliza- 
tion;- or in the apparatus of worship, which, in 
the earlier periods at any rate, had little in it 
that was unique or distinctive; or even in the 
ideas entertained by Hebrews regarding creation, 
cosmogony, or similar subjects, which seem to 
have been dra-wn from the common stock of 
Semitic reflexion upon the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. Our valuation of Israel’s history depends 
entirely on its whole scope, and on the tendency 
manifested in its whole development.. An observer 
of its earlier stages would have found nothing to 
indicate its future course. He would have noted 
merely one more Semitic people, and would have 
predicted no_ more than an ordinary political 
career, including possibly a period of imperial ex- 
pansion, followeci by swift decay and complete 
extinction. In one sense, indeed, such a predic- 
tion, made so easily and so confidently, would 
have been sound and accurate. Israel snowed no 
more political genius than its neighbours and 
rivals, and shared in the disasters that overtook 
the Oriental world.' All this estimate and pre- 
diction, however, would have been superficial, and 
would have missed the heart of Israel’s historic 
value. Beneath the casing of customs and culture 
and philosophical opinion, apart from, and deeper 
than, the surface movements that led through 
calamity fp ruin, there was a life of the spirit, for 
which it is_ no more than plain justice to claim 
absolute uniqueness. It could not have been pre- 
dicted from the phenomena attendant upon Israel’s 
origin, it could not have been inferred from any 
qualities displayed by Israel at any stage of its 
career, that, as the ages rolled by, there would 
have been developed a conscience singularly en- 
lightened and sensitive, clear to discern everlasting 
moral verities, _ and drastic in self-analysis and 
self-condemnation, together with an extraordinary 
power of moral recovery, and a conviction, deeper 
even than the sense of sin and failure, of the 
presence and action, in all the long tragedy of 
Israel’s political destruction, of a purpose at once 
omnipotent and redemptive. Yet this is precisely 
what did happen ; and this is the pre-Cliristian 
pu salvation which, through the Christian 

Church, has become the permanent possession of 
the race and is gradually being communicated to 
the whole world. 


The history of such a salvation was, as we have 
said, unpredictable from the standpoint of its 
beginning. It was also unnoticed bj^ the vast 
majority of those who took part in its onward 
movement. ' Even very sophisticated and self- 
conscious people are not continually reflecting 
upon the lives they are leading day by day. They 
act for the most part automatically ; other incidents 
of life flow by in a kind of dream. Conceive, then, 
how few, in an age long previous to the intense 
subjectivism which is our inheritance, were capable 
of estimating the nature of the forces which moved 
in their national history or of discovering their direc- 
tion. The multitudes of men and women which 
made up the Israel of these early times were no 
more intelligent or introspective than the modem 
fellahtn who till the same fields where their remote 
ancestors carried on a scarcely less primitive agri- 
culture. At the same time, two points are to be 
noted. First, these simple and unknowing souls 
were experiencing, to the extent of their capacity, 
the salvation of which they had such dim and 
shallow apprehension. They lived by things of 
which they could give no adequate account. He 
who toiled in vineyard or wheatfield and brought 
his offering to Jahweh, and, if need were, died 
[ in defence of his wife and children, was ‘ being 
I saved,’ and was proving a living link in the chain 
I which binds the dim apprehensions of primitive 
j times to the richer and clearer experiences of the 
' Christian believer. Second, not all in Israel, even 
in the very early stages of its advance, were thus 
spiritually unawakened. In the history of Israel, 
as in all history, we have to reckon with person- 
ality. That there should arise in any nation at 
any time a man who is able to lift himself above 
: the stream of incident and event in which most of 
his contemporaries are submerged, and to grasp 
the significance of a history which to most other 
men is blind or misleading, is very wonderful. 
All attempts to explain such a man fail. This 
wonder stands out in the history of Israel, not to 
be missed or explained away. The prophets under- 
stood: that is their greatness. In the mirror of 
their consciousness we discern the meaning of 
Israel’s history. They are not students of the 
history, painfully piecing together its chronicles, 
and precariously drawing deductions. Nor are 
they makers of the history in the sense in which 
monarchs and conquerors make or mar the fortunes 
of rnen. _ Their function, in reference to their 
nation, is more intimate, and their influence more 
profound and far-reaching. Their experience is 
that of the people to whom they belong, with all 
the difference that lies between consciousness and 
unconsciousness, between clear sight and purblind 
■vision, and with the yet wider difference between 
subjection to an unknown purpose and devotion 
to a purpose recognized with deep intuition and 
accepted, with entire consecration, as the vocation 
of life. _ Their salvation is the salvation of Israel. 
They, like the humblest of their fellow-countr}'- 
men, are being educated and trained in the moral 
life. Salvation means for them, as for others, a 
moral discipline. In them, however, in virtue not 
so much of greater religious susceptibility as of 
greater willingness to obey a higher guidance, the 
salvation proceeds at a swifter rate and reaches 
nobler results. 

As we read the story of their inner life, we see 
what no_ observer could have predicted — the 
intended issue of Israel’s history. Not to create a 
State or Empire, but to make men like these, is 
the teleology of Israel’s strange and infinitely 
tragic career. This is the salvation of which Israel 
was meant to be the recipient and the exponent — 
1 the creation of just such a cliaracter related in this 
! manner to God, marked by such communion with 
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Him, and showing in life and conduct the ethical 
fruit of such divine fellowship. The prophets 
were themselves ‘saved’ with a salvation which is 
not static, but dynamic, and exerts upon and 
through its recipients a moral ener^ which is 
Inexhaustible. Their salvation, accordingly, is not 
merely a high degree of that which was common to 
all Israelites. It becomes, in their experience of 
it, the condition under which salvation is possible 
as an experience for all. Being saved themselves, 
they become the saviours of those whose life they 
share, as being with them members of Israel. 

They have a message to deliver to their fellows. 
They have much moral and religious truth to 
communicate. Their duty was, as one of their 
titles signifies, to interpret for the ignorant and 
imenlightened the divine principles immanent in 
the history of Israel. But the supreme service 
that they rendered to their people was the life they 
lived. By it they illustrated the meaning of the 
divine salvation, and proved its reality. By it, 
moreover, they mediated that salvation to their 
people. Salvation became, in the life and ministry 
of these men, a fact of the moral order. Through 
them and their actions and sufferings God was 
approaching Israel, in the energy of His redeem- 
ing purpose. To cleave to them, to obey their 
counsels, and to breathe their spirit was salvation 
for the whole body of the people, or, failing a 
national obedience, for such circles as might permit 
the prophetic spirit to permeate and govern them. 
Such is the fact of salvation, as it presents itself 
in the history of Israel and in that interpretation 
of the history, given by prophetic men, which we 
find in the OT. It is an experience which rises 
from rudimentary forms towards great spiritual 
fullness, and contains the promise and the potency 
of yet greater experience, still to come. 

2. Its source. — The salvation which was an ex- 
perience in Israel originated in the act of God. 
No doubt, Israel mi^t be saved at any given 
moment of need by human instrumentality. But 
the instinct of Israel ahvays passed beyond the 
human agent to the real doer, ivho was Jahweh 
Himself, ‘ who himself saveth you out of all your 
calamities and your distresses’ (1 S 10 ^°). To 
prefer the human to the divine Saviour is practical 
apostasy. The creed of Israel is, in brief, ‘ Jahweh 
saves’ ; and their creed is not the work of philo- 
sophers, the product of speculation, but the im- 
mediate deliverance of an experience, too real and 
too great to be susceptible of any other explana- 
tion than this, that it is the direct, thougn not 
unmediated, operation of God Himself. 

The OT as a whole is no more than illustration and exposition 
ot tl^ primary conviction. In its most rudimentary form this 
jrccu contains the germs of the whole subsequent religious 
development. Two elements of special importance lie hidden in 
Israel’s earliest confession of faith. 

(o) The nature of God , — Ood is conceived as a Power, who 
does things. To pass from the Upanifads to the Prophets is to 
leave one universe of religious thought for another, wholly 
different in fundamental conceptions. In the one God is 
substance, in the other He is power. In the one He is, and all 
being is merged in Him. In the other He acts, and is the 
source of all the energy that is needed for His purposes. It may 
bo that some higher synthesis of these widely contrasted ideas 
of the divine nature is possible ; but no attempt to harmonize 
them must ignore their difference. To say ‘ Brahman-atmdn,’ 
and to say ‘Jahweh saves,’ represent two worlds of experience, 
which cannot be inhabited together. Indian thought is, neces- 
sarily, without history, and does no more than confront the 
illusory’ manifold of the world’s life with the sublime monotony 
of its assertion that all being is one. Hebrew experience is 
essentially historic, and is the product of an immanent energy, 
moving towards a goal, which the rarer minds alone, and they 
only dimly, can discern in the distant future. 

A curious contrast may be observed between the ancient 
Hebrew cultivator and the toiler in the wide Gangetio plain. 
The former is not nearly so intellectual or reflective as the 
latter. He holds no metaphysical theory; about the constitution 
of the world. He is simpler and cruder in his ideas, and stands 
much nearer the primitive animism. Yet he entertains an 
idea, and he uses a term, which are destined to carry his suc- 


cessors towards experiences incomparably richer than his and 
yet genetically connected with them. The idea is that God is 
one who ' exerts power, and the term is ‘ the Spirit of God.' 
From the beginninpr of Israel’s history, so far as we know It 
the Hebrew mind discerned the operation of God in the world' 
and yet never proceeded to a philosophical theory of the relai 
tion of God to the world. Its ideas had little philosophic 
breadth, but grreat experimental intensity. The powers that 
control the history of Israel are God’s ; and, wherever these 
powers are seen in action, they are identified.with the Spirit ol 
God. God— God acting in the world— God noting by His Spirit : 
this is the primitive, simple, yet far-reaching Hebrew doctrine 
of God. 

(6) TJie character of God . — In ‘Jahweh saves’ the emphasis 
passes from the one term to the other. Jahweh is known ns 
S.aviour of Israel. God loves Israel, and will save Israel out of 
all his distresses. IVhat that saving action might involve— 
what exertions on God’s part, and what discipline on man’s— 
what issues it might have for the people, and what form it 
might assume lay within the unknown future. But the abiding 
conviction was that God’s action would be saving, that His 
settled purpose was redemptive, and that He would not cease 
His dealing with Israel till the deliverance was complete. 
Here we touch the earliest Hebrew thought of God ; He is one 
who loves and saves. Whatever His love and His people’s need 
require. He will do. Whatever He does is the expression of 
His love for His people, and is meant for the furtherance of 
their salvation. It would be ridiculous to attribute to the early 
mind of Israel exalted conceptions of the moral character of 
God and rich reli^ous experience of salvation. • But it would be 
equally unhistorical to deny, even to the tribes that broke in 
from the desert to occupy the hills and valleys of Palestine, tke 
conviction that they were living under the direction and inspira- 
of a Saviour-God. 

History itself, becoming articulate in the prophets, would 
unfold the meaning of salvation, and would bring home to the 
awakening religious consciousness what are the real evils from 
which men are suffering, and whatGod is willing to do for their 
deliverance. But, whatever befalls the people of Israel, whether 
judgments smite them or mercies crown them, they are being 
‘ saved' ; God is making His salvation known ; God is revealing 
Himself. Students of the OT are apt to be disastrously doctrin- 
aire in their methods, whether their conclusions are conservative 
or advanced. The interest of the OT lies not in opinions which 
may or may not be supported by proof texts, but m the picture 
which it presents of a nation in the bands of God. Israel does 
not consist in pupils being instructed in theological lore ; it js a 
community of men and women who, collectively and individu- 
ally, are being saved, with a salvation which is, fundamentally, a 
moral experience. Ot that experience, and of those in those far- 
off days subjected to it, the members of the Christian Church am 
the heirs and the successors. The history of Israel is not closed.- 
It is continued in the history of mankind. The religioi^I 
Israel is not superseded. It remains, man’s only religion, iuie 
theology of Israel is not on anachronism. It is the abiding 
truth of God. 


3. Its warrant. — Salvation in Israel is an ex- 
perience of the present, and contains a prophecy of 
the future. But it is securely grounded in the 
past, and derives therefrom its confidence and its 
strength. ‘Behind the people’s national life lay 
the consciousness of redemption as much as it lies 
behind the life of the Christian.’ The point of 
interest is not the outward form which the deed of 
redemption assumed. It is certain that, some 
visitor (let us suppose) from the Farther East would 
have sent to the court which he represented a very 
different account of the incidents connected with 
the deliverance from Egypt from that which the 
prophetic historian gives in Exodim. Such difier- 
ences do not impugn the historicity of the event 
itself, and in no way invalidate its significance . for 
the conscience and intelligence of Israel. In , this 
event the religion of Israel is born. Upon this 
event the salvation of Israel is established. 
experience which Israel then passed through God 
became known to His people ; not, be it noted, by 
a formula, but by a personal name, which gathered 
to itself epithets descriptive of personal ijualities. 
When we ask how the primitive mind would most 
naturally express the relation towards God into 

which the experience of deliverance had introdncea 

the redeemed people, one form at once sugg^ts 
itself, viz. a ‘ covenant.’ It is true that most 01 
the great ‘ covenant’ passages belong 
later than thatof the exodus — e.g., Lv^ Ezk Jo - 
But this is no evidence against the primitive O"®- ' 
acter of the thought and no proof of the imhiston 
nature of the narrative, which describes the mstitn- 
I A. B. Davidson, ».«. ‘God,’ in HDB ii. 202*’. 
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tion of the covenant as following immediately upon 
the national deliverance. The very fact of the re- 
demption creates the covenant relationship. The 
God who saves does, in the very act, pledge Himself 
to persevere in one line of action towards the 

S le whom He has redeemed. Salvation was 
irtaken on His initiative. It becomes the goal 
of His action. He is vitally concerned with reach- 
ing it. His movement towards it is the only reli- 
able revelation of His nature, and forms the 
ever-renewed proof of His being. In every time 
of strain and doubt the disciplined^ mind of Israel 
goes back to the covenant into which God entered 
of His own free motion, and cleaves, even amid 
sorest trial, to the faithfulness which udll not 
suffer Him to forget His obligations. In like 
manner, the people who are the subjects of God’s 
redeeming action stand pledged to_ carry out the 
divine purpose in saving them, as it is gradually 
disclosed to them. Salvation is their privilege. 
It is also their vocation. The scope of the privilege 
and the nature of the vocation are alike disclosed 
only through long ages, in which the self-conscious- 
ness of the nation became explicit and the national 
ideal became clear and full. But the most glorious 
utterances of the most inspired prophet turn back 
upon the earliest experiences of mutual pledges 
between Jahweh and Israel, and present the fulfil- 
ment of what was germinal therein (cf. Dt 26*®'”). 

It is impossible, in describing the covenant rela- 
tion between Jahweh and Israel, to avoid using 
terms which imply personality on both sides. God 
is intensely personal and has all the qualities by 
which men recognize a personal as distinguished 
from an impersonal force. Israel also is personal, 
viewed in its national and corporate existence — in 
this sense at least that it is susceptible of a moral 
discipline and is being led to a spiritual consum- 
mation, in both of which every inaividual Israelite 
has his part as a member of a living whole. God 
and Israel, accordingly, confront one another, God 
viewing Israel as the object of His love, and Israel 
gradually recognizing God for what He is and dis- 
cerning more clearly His demands and purposes. 

The relationship between these two, therefore, 
is wholly personal. God knows Israel in its weak- 
ness, its need, and its possibilities, and bends 
Himself to make of Israel what He will. Israel 
makes progressive discovery of God, gaining in- 
sight into His character ana beginning to discern 
His aim. 

_ ‘ All Israel’s history is filled with this reciprocal knowledge, 
rising up from strength to strength, till One came who knew 
the Father, and whom the Father knew in fulness.’l 

Knowledge of God, in fact, is one of the Biblical 
synonyms for salvation ; and in this lies the unique- 
ness of the Bible among all the ‘Sacred Books of 
the East.’ It is not a disquisition ; it is the record 
of an experience, gained in actual fellowship with 
God. 

4 . Its verification and exploration. — It belongs 
to the essence of religious experience that it can 
never be immobile. In the life of the spirit there 
is no stable equilibrium. The intense interest 
belonging to Israel’s history lies in the double 
movement discernible throughout its whole course. 
On the one hand, there is a constant downward 
tendency, a ceaseless misunderstanding of God 
and misinterpretation of His salvation. On the 
othw hand, there is an upward movement, towards 
a discovery of God and a realization of His pur- 
poses. This movement, though it be the true life 
of Israel, does not proceed by steady uninterrupted 
progress, nor does it include ivithin its scope even 
the_ majority^ of the people. It is marked by 
revivals. It is concentrated in unique personali- 

p B. Davidson, TAe Theology of the OT, Edinburgh, 1904, 
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ties. It extends to circles who are but dimly dis- 
cernible and whose exact numbers cannot be 
calculated. The details of this_ experimental 
verification and exploration of the divine salvation 
are of thrilling interest. They have their parallels 
and analogies in all religions and in the discipline 
of every separate soul. 

The history of religious experience in Israel has 
never been written ; and still less has a histo^ 
of religious experience as such been attempted. 
Perhaps such books, condensing the spiritual pro- 
gress of mankind, could never be composed with 
any hope of accuracy. The value of the OT litera- 
ture is that it presents a touchstone, by which we 
may evaluate religion anywhere and note its pro- 
gress in races or individuals. That touchstone is 
the ethical element in the conception of God. 
Where it is seen that God is righteous and requires 
righteousness, there the higher life of man ripens 
towards noble fruit ; the divine salvation opens to 
vision and appropriation that are in fact bound- 
less ; and communion with God is not an occasional 
ecstasy, but a reality of the daily life and its con- 
tinual delight. The use of this ethical standpoint, 
in reviewing religious life in general, establishes 
this conclusion, viz. that progress in the discovery 
of salvation is always accompanied by disillusion, 
and often by the utmost sorrow and pain. The 
form of salvation breaks, as advance is made ; and 
salvation itself has to be sought in some deeper 
region, where the soul shall find itself more per- 
fectly at home. 

The OT records are full of this strange com- 
mingling of victory and defeat, of despair and 
exultation. The form which salvation at first 
assumes is national and political. It is identical 
Avith the integrity and independence of the Hebrew 
nationality. Its great events are deliverances 
from national peril. Its scope and contents consist 
in peace and plenty, and the abundance and 
security of those possessions are the normal condi- 
tions of happy and prosperous living. Precisely 
at this point lay the testing of Israel’s moral sense ; 
and here emerges the tragedy of Israel’s history. 
Will Israel discover no more in JahAveh than Moab 
in Chemosh ? Will Israel explore the farther 
reaches of salvation or be satisfied Avith external 
satisfactions and external deliverances ? 

The history gives a sad and terrible answer to 
these questions. The ‘ Israel ’ Avhich Ave name as 
such, for pui-poses of comparison Avith ‘Egypt’ or 
‘Assyria,^ failed in moral discernment, and was 
not merely destroyed politically, but deprived of 
place and function in the moral development of 
mankind. At the same time, there Avas another 
‘ Israel,’ the tnie Israel, consisting of those persona, 
AA'hose numbers are unknoAvn and whose experi- 
ences are largely unrecorded, Avho w’ere being 
taught another conception of God and Avere making 
proof of another kind of salvation. Their exist- 
ence and the continuity of their religious experi- 
ence are facts absolutely certain, and of transcen- 
dent importance for the vindication of revelation 
and the upward movement of humanity. While 
the political fabric of Israel’s existence lasted, 
they testified that the condition of its permanence 
was obedience to the moral Avill of Israel’s God, 
that God would save those w'ho yielded Him this 
obedience, and that, should disaster threaten, such 
obedience Avould secure the diidne salvation. 
Those OT AATitings which belong to the period of 
national independence deA’elop the idea of right- 
eousness into its social applications, and connect 
it vitally Avith the presence of God and the enjoy- 
ment of His favour. We have before us tfie 
picture of a community of Avhich God is at once 
the Head and the indAvelling life. Every member 
of this organism is related to every other, through 
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the relation in which all stand to the unseen King. 
In their fulfilment of their mutual^ hbligations, 
they are glorifying God and are pursuing a path of 
moral education in which conscience will ne en- 
lightened, the will trained, and faith strengthened. 

Israel is the microcosm of salvation, the pre- 
figurement of a redeemed and perfected humanity. 

‘ J ' chose a nation, because His idea of mankind, of which 
He wUi be God, is that of a social organism. It is this organism 
of which He is God. But though the reiation might seem to be 
with the ideal unity, it operated in disposing ali the parts 
making up the unity rightly to one another. And in this way 
each individual felt J" to be his God.’ i 
This conception of a religious organism and a 
social salvation is the contribution of pre-Exilic 
Israel to the spiritual process of the race. Any 
experience, Christian or other, which omits it is to 
that extent impoverished, and is condemned from 
the point of view of a full salvation. 

The time came, however, when the national 
form of existence, which had conveyed and con- 
served the divine salvation, became too narrow 
and limited for the experience which had been 
made possible within it. Whether the transition 
to a fuller salvation could have been made udthout 
the tragedy of Israel’s destruction as a political 
institution is a fruitless problem. We may dream 
of a people learning to distinguish between form 
and content, discovering that tne essence of salva- 
tion was separable from the outward framework 
of the State, and passing onward to a knowledge 
of God, so deep and intimate that it ceased to be a 
national perquisite and was fitted to the needs 
and destined for the reception of all men every- 
where. 

In point of fact, however, the political ‘Israel’ 
did notarise to this thought of God, and so failed 
in its historic mission. It did not ‘ lose ’ its life, 
and. therefore^ did not ‘ save ’ it. It perished as a 
nation, and did not survive as a community of the 
Spirit. The inner Israel, which did know God 
and was testing His power to save, suffered in- 
tensely at the hands of its politically-minded 
fellow-citizens. Its affirmation of an ethically 
conditioned salvation seemed, at one period, to be 
the dream of an impossible patriotism, and, at 
another, to be treason against the State and 
impiety against a God whose very existence was 
bound up with that of His people. Then, when 
the worst happened, and the political Israel passed 
amid unkno^vn agonies to its doom, those very 
persons who were proving in their oivn souls the 
permanence of a moral union ivith God shared the 
sorrows of those whose ignorance and disobedience 
had made that judgment inevitable, and felt their 
griefs the more intensely that they discerned the 
nature and guilt of the sin which was thus receiv- 
ing its due reward. 

Thus the older form of salvation was broken np 
and a new experience of God’s savdng help was 
bom, amid such confusion and pain as have made 
the Exile the symbol of the utmost desolation that 
the human soul can bear. 

The transition was accomplished in anguish — an 
anguish which, ideally, need not have been. Yet 
through the _ agony the new faet came glori- 
ously into being, a salvation in which the living 
God grasped and mastered and held the soul, when 
all the lesser values of life were discredited, and 
all its earthly treasures dispersed for ever. Salva- 
tion, in this era of national disintegration, is con- 
centrated in the experience of individuals, of whom 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel stand out as examples. 
The State is gone ; but God remains ; and His 
presence is salvation. The religions experience of 
such men forms at once the goal of Israel’s past and 
the starting-point of Israel’s future. 

The secret of Israel is its relation to God. Its 
1 A. B. Daridson, *.r. • Prophecy,' In BDB Iv. 120. 


salvation rests on the ‘ covenant ’ between God and 
His people. And now the covenant is passing to 
a new stage of experimental verification and new 
ranges of discovery. Its subjects are human souls, 
taken out of the broken forms of national life and 
dealt with in their bare humanity, with its needs 
and possibilities ; and its experiences lie within 
the compass of a divine fellowship, realized with 
an intensity and tenderness unlmown hitherto. 
It is a ‘ new covenant,’ and yet its source is the 
changeless love of God ; its guarantee is His stead- 
fast purpose of mercy ; and its issue is the under- 
standing of His unchangeable will of righteousness 
and profound surrender to it. This is the imperish- 
able gain of the Exile. Salvation is a relation of the 
human soul to God, a fellowship of man -with God, 
enduring through the dissolution of forms of life, 
which had seemed inseparable from well-being, 
and dependent only on man’s entire subjection to 
divine holy will and unwavering confidence in 
divine power and faithfulness. This individual ■ 
salvation is the complement to the social salvation 
of the pre-Exilic period. Israel has made tlie 
experiment for humanity. A social salvation 
that is not rooted in a personal covenant with 
God is imperfect and insecure. 

The history of Israel, however, is not closed 
with the Exile ; nor is its contribution to the 
religious experience of mankind exhausted. There 
follow the strange and disappointing centuries 
which intervene between the Exile and Israel’s 
new birth in Christianity. We observe with im- 
patience and regret that the vision of a new 
religious life, individual, subjective, free, and rich, 
is clouded over by the intervention of anotlier 
external framework. It is not now a political 
fabric that in part conceals, and in part conveys, 
the new salvation. It is something more im- 
familiar, and even less pleasing, to_ modem eyes— 
a system of ceremonial law, laid with iron rigidity 
upon souls which had caught the sight and even 
tasted the joys of the liberty of the spirit. If it 
was difficult to imagine the religious life of the 
national period, it is still more dimcult to figure to 
ourselves the possibility of any noble, joyous, and 
progressive life lived under the yoke of the law. 
Yet the patent and amazing fact is that such a life 
was lived by a community which accepted every 
jot and tittle of the law as of divine_ enactment, 
and set itself resolutely to the laborious task of 
complete fulfilment. 

In short, we have to revise our first rough estimate of the 
ceremonial law, and to distinguish between law and legahsm. 

We can well imagine that a discipline of law was needed for 
a religious consciousness which had been formed in the intense 
and individualizing experiences of the Exile. There is danger 
of subjectivism and mysticism, with their incxipaoi^ lor edu- 
cative or evangelistic work. There is need of training in tne 
ethical and religious meanings and issues of a life 
thoroughgoing submission to the will of n holy Gm. Tne 
sequence laith which we are familiar in the inner hfe^uer 
conversion, sanctification — is wrought out in the life of “roy • 
after the Exile, the return to Palestine and the scheme of a 
holy people in a holy land.’ We are conscious of a 
atmosphere when we compare the post-Exilic ‘Church yicn 
the pre-Exilic ‘nation.’ The priest is a much less inspiring 
personality than the prophet. The social salvation of the rarliw 
perioil seems more ethically fruitful, and more opamc ox 
modern applications, than the religious experience shaped nno 
limited by a legal dispensation. Yet this judgment is dertamiy 
incomplete and misleading. Conceive the inner life of tnis 
people ns depicted in the Psalter. Follow the narrative of tneu 
conflicts with heathen elements surviving among 
and their splendid resistance to a tyranny which would nave 
destroyed their very' bouI. How easily they might naie 
perished, absorbed into surrounding populations, and l^ng wi 
religious function in the history of the race I And, 
this doom, the divine saving power is manifest in their lu^ 
and they verify the salvation of God by a demonstration al^ 
lutely conclusive, and explore its riches In a manner wmen 
has made their devotional literature the nourishment of tne 
soul of man in everv age and clime. The sense of sin as a 
infinite injury to God and man, the exercise of 
throws itself absolutely on God and owes its standing to « 
sovereign grace, the joy of reconciliation and forgivene**. 
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converse of the soul with God, progress in moral achievement 
through lowliest obedience— these elements of a full salvation 
were being wrought into the experience of men and women, to 
form permanent features in tne redemption of man. With 
such a treasure they could not afford to ^art. Persecution 
might break upon them, but its bitterness did not lessen their 
assurance of salvation. Bather did the things that they 
suffered unlock the stores of divine help. The lire not only 
tried and purified them, but it revealed a Presence with them, 
which, in its radiance and its sustaining comfort, was their 
salvation and their song. The OT ought not to have closed 
with Malachi ; it ought to have culminated in the books of the 
Maccabees. 

At the same time, these blessed experiences were enclosed, as 
it were, in a rigid framework of precept. Israel was still in the 
hands of a P.udagogue, and the time of liberty was not yet. 
The defects of law are manifest. It is a burden, not an inspira- 
tion. It suggests a false inference, viz. that men are saved by 
their observance of precepts, not by their inward relation to 
the Source of all truth and right, by works, not by faith. It 
begets a misconception of God, exaggerating His transcendence, 
neglecting His knowableness and accessibility, forgetting the 
affinity of man with God and the susceptibilitj’ of human 
nature for ^vine fellowship. It creates a spirit of bigotry' and 
exdusiveness, and makes those who are the subjects of divine 
salvation not the saviours of men, hut their tyrants. 

These defects bad not belonged to the great days of Israel’s 
religion, when the prophets were its evangelists and its 
examples. But they were rile in the days when the priest and 
the scribe dominated the spirit of the people. 

It became increasingly evident, accordingly, that the end was 
not yet. The salvation of men lay still in the future. Not till 
the shell of law was broken, even as the older shell of nation- 
ality had been broken, could the human spirit enter on the 
treasure of grace reserved for it in the intention of Him who is 
the Saviour of men. In this legal period the true evangelical 
succession belongs to those who, penetrated by the sense of 
need, waited for the consoiation of Israel. 

Once more the easily neglected fact of ‘the Bemnant’ 
stands out as the most remarkable and the most influential 
element in the history of Israel. Once more the unifying 
principle in the history- of divine salvation becomes apparent, 
binding the far-off Hebrew tribes breaking into Palestine in the 
power of a recent deliverance with the disciplined souls who 
poured forth in the Psalms their confessions and aspirations, 
and with all, in every age, who have made the supreme dis- 
covery that, in the stress of life, the human spirit cannot stay 
itself upon any form, political, ritual, or intellectual, but only 
upon God, obeyed and trusted to the last limit of a surrendered 
will. 

S- Its instruments and mediators. — As long as 
the religion of Israel is living, i,e. as long as men 
are conscious of redeeming forces operating in their 
lives, God is known to be acting directly for and 
within His people. His presence and His power 
are both immediate. It is only when the last and 
most decadent state of religion in Israel is reached 
that God is conceived of as remote, and a cos- 
mological and metaphysical machinery has to be 
invented to connect Him with His world and pro- 
vide channels for the course of His operations. 
In that age such an OT concept as ‘ the Spirit of 
God,’ whicli was meant to express God’s presence 
to and in the world without identifying Him with 
it, has been changed to mean a kind of being 
intermediate between God and the world. It may 
be said, broadly, for all religion and all theology 
that only when the sense of the divine sah-ation 
has become feeble and empty is such an artificial 
conception of God’s relation to the world and 
human_ history tolerable to the intelligence ; 
attractive to tne heart that pants after the living 
God it never can be. The divine salvation in 
Israel, accordingly, is always God’s own immedi- 
ate work. It does not follow that it operates 
magically or without means and instruments. 
The idea of mediation runs deep througli the OT.’ 
Bub it stands in no manner of opposition to the 
immediacy of God’s presence and working. It has 
no reference to the supposed necessity of an inter- 
mediate being to cro.ss the chasm between infinite 
and finite. It belongs to a totally different uni- 
verse of thought. It means that the divine salva- 
tion, being the salvation of man, must find in man 
its adequate organ. God and man are by nature 
so close together that nothing that is not perfectly 
human is needed, or can be permitted, to intervene 

the word /xeo-i'nTv occurs only once in LXX 
(Job 933) ; eeg ^rt. MzDiAnoK. 


between them, Man needs to he saved. Only 
God can save him ; and God can save man only by 
man. 

This is the message of Israel’s _ religion. Its 
histo^ is the history of saviours, t.c,_ of organs 
and instruments of the divine salvation, human 
all of them, each with some special aspect of the 
great work to do, each with special aptitude and 
fitness. In each it is the Spirit of God, i.e. God 
Himself in power, who operates. In each the 
saviour is nob the man, hut God, choosing, pre- 
paring, finding, in the man, the adequate organ 
for His saving work, and so, also, for the revela- 
tion of His hemg and character. As we turn the 
pages of the record, we note that, in every age, 
men needed, and God provided, saviours. We 
observe the suddenness of their appearance and 
the spontaneity of their ministiy. There is 
nothing stereotyped or predictable in their service. 
There is clearly-marked immediacy in their personal 
experience and strongly - defined originality in 
their service. Yet there is equally observable a pro- 
found unity connecting them ; so that, from what- 
ever grade they come (peasant or prince), to what- 
ever age they belong (pre-Exilio, Exilic, or posb- 
Exilic), whatever their precise commission may be 
(that of warrior, statesman, priest, or prophet), 
they form one company ana toil at _ one task. 
They are the agents of one salvation, which 
originates in the counsels of a righteous God, con- 
sists in moral oneness with Him, and is secure in 
His power and goodness. The mediation of salva- 
tion in the OT is not confined, however, to the 
individual savionrs, to whose actions more or less 
full allusion is made. A broad generalization 
arises out of the history. Thoughts begin to shape 
themselves which rise beyond the confines of the 
history. It becomes apparent, e.g., that the full 
salvation of Israel cannot he achieved by the 
sporadic endeavours of any individual members of 
Israel. The double conception of Israel, noticed 
before, receives now a special and crowning 
application. Not only is ‘the Remnant,’ the 
inner, the true ‘Israel,’ the subject of the divine 
salvation ; it is also the mediator of that salvation 
to the political ‘ Israel,’ whose ignorance of God’s 
real character and mind was plunging it into min. 
Not only so ; but, when the pmitical Israel 
erishes, the trae Israel survives, nob in weakened, 
ut in heightened, power and nobler function. It 
is called to mediate salvation to nations that 
know not God, to he the instrament of a salvation 
which shall include mankind. There is no doc- 
trinaire universalism in those UTitings which thus 
exalt the function of Israel. They are nob operat- 
ing udth abstract conceptions and deductive logic. 
They are interpreting the experience of a people 
and of disciplined souls within it. 

Thus there arose, says Davidson, ‘the great conception of 
“the servant of the Lord." The phrase expresses the highest 
generalization on the meaning of Israel in the religious life of 
mankind— Israel is the Servant of J" to the nations to bring to 
them the knowledge of God.' ’ 

When we ponder the work of mediation, we 
perceive that it necessarily involved two sides or 
aspects, and that, therefore, those who laboured 
at it must necessarily have possessed a twofold 
qualification. On the one side, God must be made 
knoivn to man— not in a theoretic manner, and 
not thriiugh a magical phrase, hut in His character 
as a living God, engaged in carrying forward His 
purposes for His people. On the otlier, men must 
he led into a contfition of moral harmony with the 
will of God, not as mere acceptance of a code, hub 
as loyal surrender to a personal and gracious 
authority. 

The servants of God through whose activities 
and experiences this double work is done have 
1 BUB Iv. 122. 
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plainly a double relationship— to God, on the one 
hand, and to the people, on the other. They are 
God’s agents and representatives. They also act 
on behaTf of the people and represent them. This 
is true of them all, princes and statesmen and 
warriors, as well as prophets and priests ; true 
also of the company, or inner circle, which con- 
stituted the true Israel. To discharge their func- 
tions, accordingly, their sympathy must include 
both God and man. They must be at one with 
God, knowing His mind and receiving communica- 
tions horn mm. They must he at one with the 
people, not as being mere political nationalists, 
out as discerning, realizing, and seeking to further 
the true purpose of the nation’s existence and the 
real trend of its history. Technical distinctions 
ought not to hide from us that which underlies 
separate stereotyped manner or office, viz, a life 
actually lived, in which God is moving towards 
man, and man is rising towards God. In the 
religious experience of such servants the divine 
salvation becomes a power available for all who 
range themselves with them in their faith and 
obedience. In this sense, while they are being 
saved themselves, they become saviours of their 
people. They are the organic centre of the 
redeemed community. In them God is present as 
saving power. The degree of their consciousness 
or the outward form of their work does not alter 
the reality of their divine vocation. They serve, 
in the measure of their loyalty and in the sphere 
of their operation, as meeting-points for God and 
man. Mediation is accomplished, not by cultns or 
do^a, but by life. 

This life, moreover, as the problem of salvation 
deepened in the course of Israel’s history, neces- 
sarily became harder and more marked by suffering. 
A soldier or statesman in Israel, if he was a 
genuine servant of Jahweh, had hard work to do 
and much suffering to undergo, and his labour and 
pain were the condition of tlie people’s salvation. 
Yet he might not penetrate to the heart of God’s 
concern for Israel or to the depths of Israel’s need. 
He might not, accordingly, load himself with the 
whole burden created by the people’s ignorance 
and sin. Suppose, however, a different case. 
Suppose a patriotic Israelite, clearly discerning 
the mistaken optimism of the ‘ false prophets,’ i.e. 
the political nationalists ; feeling in his inmost 
soul the demands made as well by the love as by 
the holiness of God, and the failure on Israel’s 
part to respond by a changed mind and a morally 
renewed life ; reading aright the story of Israel’s 
past, and foreseeing nothing hut multiplied disaster 
and ultimate ruin as the issue of present material- 
ism and corruption. It is plain that he -will suffer, 
as none other m Israel save those like-minded with 
himself can suffer. The afflictions of his people, 
comiim on them as the fruit of their doings, are 
his afflictions, though he deserve them not ; and 
in his case they are intensified a thousandfold by 
his sense of the guilt of which they are the ex- 
posure and the judgment. It is true, the guilt 
IS not his, and his sulferings are not his punish- 
ment. But, if any one should imagine that on 
that account the suffering is less, or that the sufferer 
is able to throw off the pain, he cannot know the 
p^assionate heart of one who knows and loves both 
God and his fellow-countrymen. There is no 
sorrow like the sorrow of the soul which is con- 
sciously and voluntarily identified with God in 
His holiness and man in his need. 

ThU is the sorrow that sounds, m one lonjf cry of anguish 
through the life of Jeremiah. It was the sorrow also of otheni, uni 
recorded, who arc, however, grouped around the central figures 
In the tragedy of Israel’s Judgment, a dim and piteous remnant 
of the nation that h.ad so fearfully missed Its way. This sorrow 
the cr^rlence of living souls In Israel, lasted through the 
centuries, and Is the most significant fact In the history of i 


Israel. The prophetic minds which surveyed and interpreted 
that history could not miss this significance. Such sorrow his 
atoning value. Sin makes a breach with God. The life of the 
innocent Servant of the Lord, freely and consciously given, amid 
unknown grief and pain, for a guilty nation, is an 'expiation for 
guilt, and effects the reconciliation of God and man. language 
borrowed from the ritual of sacrificial worship is applied with 
enriched meaning to the sorrows of the Servant: ‘God lath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all. ... He bears the sin ot 
many, he makes intercession for the transgressors’ gs 538-12). 
The theological implications of such a view of the sufferings of 
the Servant will neoessarilj’ be of the highest importance for 
thought. The important point is that the sufferings actually 
endured by servants oi God in Israel, or by Israel as the 
Servant, have value for God and have a saving efficacy for men. 
Yet not merely as the pain of individuals, standing apart from 
God. If this were the meaning, we would have a reversion to a 
heathen view of God and of sacrifice, as though a man offered 
his pain to God and God were placated thereby. God in Israel 
is not thus separated from His servants. Their pain is His. 
‘ In all their affliction he is afflicted ' (Is 638). At the heart of 
the religion of Israel there is pain, divine pain. This is the 
everlasting rock on which the divine salvation rests ; and this 
is the power which, exerted upon the hearts of men, leads 
them to a new vision of God and wakens in them deep com- 

B ' "on and relenting towards Him. No religion which ever 
man ivith God has been without some sight of this 
principle of redemptive suffering. But in the religion of Israel 
it finds rich and adequate expression, and becomes the chief 
and proximate source of the Christian message of salvation, as 
proclaimed and illustrated in NT Scriptures. 

As we ponder the conception of the Suffering 
Servant and note how the NT reverts to it in its 
fullest interpretation of the Person and Work of 
Christ, we are apt to ask what becomes of it m 
the intervening period. It is incredible that it 
should have disappeared for hundreds of years, 
and then have oweu its re-emergence to the genius 
of the apostle Paul, who used it to replace the 
primitive religion of Jesus by a Christianity of 
which he was practically the inventor. Two points 
here are of importance. 

(1) The tme succession in religion does not run 
through books, or systems of thought, or cere- 
moni^ practices. It is to be traced in actual 
experience; or else its existence evaporates into 
scholastic theology or magic ritual. The succes- 
sion in Israel is manifest, and belongs, not to 
any officials, but to the souls which, through 
national and personal discipline, were led into an 
apprehension of God far other than theoretic and 
a service greater than political or intellectual. 
The existence of such servants and sufferers is not 
in any doubt in the centuries immediately preced- 
ing the rise of (Christianity. They form, in part, 
the martyr-age of the religion of Israel; and, 
where no namas stand pre-eminent, there is an 
unmistakable company of those that ‘ wait for the 
consolation ’ of Israel. In them the calling of the 
true Israel, the Servant of the Lord, is continued. 
Out of the heart of their experience there shall 
arise the final redemption of man. 

(2) But, further, it would seem that the absence 
from Palestinian Jewish literature of the idea or 
the redemptive value of the suffering of yhe 
righteous is due to Pharisaism, which, in its Just 
quarrel ivith the later Maccabees, sought to obliter- 
ate almost the very memory of the deeds ami 
sufferings of the great founders^ of the family- 
Where the influence of Pharisaism is not felt, 
these sufferings are remembered and are inter- 
preted in the spirit of Is 53. 

•In Second but more especially in Fourth Maccabees we have 
the only clear survivals in the later Jewish literature of tnat 
doctrine of vicarious Buffering, atonement, or reconcfflaliOT oi 
the Divine favour by the blood of heroes willinglj^ffers® 
the nation, which appears so clearly in the doctrine of tne 
Suffering Servant of Deutero-Isaiah, and thereafter *8™’ 
ohlitcratod from synagogue teaching^ awakening Bgmn w a 
world-wide Bignificance only in the Christian doctrine oi we 
CroBS.' t 

Pharisaism had no use for the doctrine ; but it 
formed a vital part of the religion of the common 

S le, who believed, nnlntelligently and cmdeiy 
aps, bnt passionately, that the snffenngs or 
1 B. W. Bacon, in UJ xv. [1917] 263. 
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the righteous did have atoning value, and annually 
in the Feast of Kenewal celebrated the memory of 
such martyred yet triumphant servants of God. 
Thus the main stream of Israel’s religion passes 
through the ages and is ushered at last into the 
great ocean of the Christian salvation. 

6. Its consummation. — Salvation, in the -widest, 
most formal conception of it, is throughout the 
OT a life completely determined by the sovereign 
will of God. The content of this idea grows richer 
as God is construed with an ever-increasing moral 
and spiritual discernment. Gradually it becomes 
identical with knowledge of God and fellowship 
with Him, implying at the same time removal of 
all harriers to those blessed experiences. But the 
religion of Israel is never individualistic and 
mystical, though it is intensely personal and inti- 
mate. It could never rest content with a merely 
individual religious life ; or, rather, it kept true to 
its deeply social and historic character. Salvation 
cannot be consummated, even for the individual, 
without the environment of a redeemed eommimity, 
and, indeed, a redeemed world. Cosmology has 
no interest per se for the OT or, we may add, for 
the NT. But the religious mind of Israel demands 
the complete penetration of the whole sphere of 
human life by the sovereign will of God. Till that 
he accomplished salvation is incomplete. Out of 
this demand apocalyptic is born. Faith grasps 
ever more firmly the thought of the divine supre- 
macy. At the same time, it sees ever more clearly 
that the utmost efforts, even of the most devoted 
servants of God, cannot vindicate this supremacy, 
under the existing circumstances of human life. 
Nothing earthly, no human society or institution 
can perfectly express the glory of God. Even 
nature itself in some sense fails to do so. And, as 
terrible and prolonged experience shows, there are 
evil forces running rampant among men and occu- 
pying the very air around them which baffle the 
wit and overwhelm the power of man. Very 
early, therefore, faith rises above the level of 
human enterprise and fastens upon divine inter- 
vention, as essential to final salvation. In doing 
so faith strikes upon a radical incapacity of the 
human understanding. It is not possible to express 
in terms of time and space that which is, in the 
very idea of it, above both. Apocalyptic is, there- 
fore, necessarily and essentially symbolical. Its 
truth is the supremacy and omnipotence and 
faithfulness of God — in short, the central message 
of the OT, viz. that Jahweh saves. Its religious 
value is hope, sustaining, comforting, strengthen- 
ing, especially in dark times of oppression and 
persecution and apparent disaster. Its vehicle is 
picture and symbol, whose use and value lie wholly 
in their vivid presentation to the mind of that 
which no picture or symbol can adequately repre- 
sent. Take the symbol apart from the religious 
truth, and it becomes crass, foolish, mischievous. 
Take apocalyptic away from prophecy, and it 
becomes mere mythology. This, however, is very 
likely to happen when faith decays ; and it is pre- 
cisely what did happen in the later stages of Israel’s 
religion, and, we may add, has happened again 
and again in the religious life of mankind. In- 
deed, when _we note the amount of apocalyptic in 
the later literature of Israel, and note iiow its 
figures are drawn from the mythologies of the 
nations around, we are apt to think that this kind 
of thing, materialistic and semi-pagan, was the 
whole religion of the Jews, or at least constituted 
their main religious pabulum. But such a view 
would certainly be an exaggeration. Within the 
circles which formed the religious core of the 
nation, ‘ the circles in which Christianity arose,’ ' 
the great thoughts of prophecy regarding redemp- 
I Ct. G. A. Smith, Jentealem, London, 1907-08, IL 639ff. 


tion are still dominant. Apocalyptic did, indeed, 
make definite some of these thoughts, notably the 
personality of Him in whom J ahweh ivould visit 
His people and achieve His salvation; and it did 
cariy forward the religious mind towards questions 
which the OT canonical writings did not settle, 
particularly the problem of death and immortality ; 
and in general it did fulfil its proper function of 
inspiring hope and courage. Educated in faith, 
quickened in hope, patient in prolonged delay, the 
true Israel, undeluded by political fantasips, and 
unintoxicated by mythical imamnings, waited for 
its ‘ consolation ’ with gaze fixed heavenwards for 
the breaking of the day. 

II. Salvation as an enperiencb within 
TEE TIMES OF THE NT . — The Christian creed 
and the Christian Church can be understood only 
through the experience of which they are, respec- 
tively, the intelleotual and the institutional forms. 
It may be doubted whether Biblical Theology, 
Church History, and History of Dogma have 
always home in mind that they were dealing, not 
with intellectual conceptions or institutional forms 
per se, bat with these as the outcome and vesti- 
ture of an actual religious experience, which is, 
in a large measure, different from, and, in respect 
of value, much greater than, the forms in which 
it was clothed and through which it, in part, 
expressed itself. Certain it is that the point of 
view of experience must be carefully adhered to, 
if the birth and permanence of tlie Christian com- 
munity are to be understood ; and those studies, 
now happily increasing, wliich seek to depict the 
experience which lies behind creed and culture 
bring new liglit and life to the more rigidly 
intellectual disciplines. It may happen that ‘ ad- 
vanced’ views will have to endure correction, as 
well as those that are ‘conservative.’ Our hope 
must he that the result will be a new valuation of 
redeeming forces, a new emphasis on vital truths, 
and a new discernment of continuity amid change 
and unity amid variety. 

I. Jesus and His disciples. — The fact presented 
to our view in the Synoptic Gospels is a religious 
experience, possessed by a group of persons, 
gathered round the central figure of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

In seeking to realize what that experience was, 
all the difficulties beset us which belong to the 
problem of life._ If Christianity were a mosaic of 
ideas and praotioes, the work of understanding it 
though toilsome would be comparatively simple. 
But Christianity is, primarily and ultimately, IHe ; 
and to penetrate to its secret needs more than 
tabulation and classification of details. This, at 
least, is true, that life begets life. There were 
religious life and experience in Israel before Jesus 
gathered His dis^les about Him. It is certain 
that neither to His consciousness nor to theirs 
did the life and experience which they possessed 
present themselves as marking a breach with the 
past. They did rejoice in what they regarded as 
development, or even transition, into a new region 
of saving powers. But they would have rejected 
with horror the suggestion that they were founding 
a new religion, or were abandoning the highway 
of salvation, trodden by patriot and martyr, saint 
and seer, of Israel’s lineage. Their conviction ex- 
presses the literal truth, and we may accept their 
estimate as the clue to the facts regarding them. 
They represent the element which is continuous in 
the history of Israel from the very earliest times. 
Their religion is the religion of the prophets. 
Jesus Himself and, ivith one or two exceptions, 
the young men who were attracted to Him or were 
summoned hy Him to His side belonged to that 
inner heart of Israel which in every age had heat 
true to God and had consciously received the com- 
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municationa of His mind and will. Thoj'' inherited 
the fruits of that discipline of spirit which is the 
real history of Israel, and which lies behind and 
apart from political changes and varying forms of 
thought. Tlie religious gains of that history may 
be summed up in two words — possession apd ex- 
pectation. The devotional literature on which the 
souls of the contemporaries of Jesus were nourished 
bears witness to a real knowledge of God, certifying 
itself in a definite moral character. The men and 
women who gathered round Jesus were not legalists. 
They were oppressed by legalism, administered by 
bigots. But their religion was not law ; and it 
seems certain that the experience of Paul was not 
the path by udiich the primitive believers ordi- 
narily entered the Christian Churcli. To believe 
in a living God, to know the effects of His saving 
power, to love Him uith heart and soul and mind, 
to obey Him with more than formal rectitude — 
these elements of a deep and true religion wore 
found in the aspirations and, in a measure, in the 
^iritual attainments of those who came to hail 
Jesus as Lord. Yet none of them was satisfied 
with the position that He had reached, or recognized 
in it the end of God’s dealing with His people. 
The ICingdom of God had not come ; and nothing 
in the state of Israel or the world could bo right 
till there came a direct, manifest, and supernatural 
intervention of divine power and glory. This 
expectation centred in the figure of the King- 
Messiah. In endeavouring to reproduce the mind 
of those who became disci^es of Jesus wo must do 

1 ‘ustice to the religious quality of this expectation, 
t is true that it was at once apocalyptic and 
political. They could not conceive of divine inter- 
vention in any other form than that of which the 
deliverance from Egypt was the classical example. 
Another deliverer was to secure the emancipation 
of Israel and to establish Jewish supremacy. As 
nationalist, as particularist, this was the form 
of their hope. And yet it would bo gross mis- 
understanding to suppose that their expectation 
had no other contents. They shared with all 
Israel the Baptist’s summons to repentance. For 
them the coming of the Kingdom was poised upon 
a religious preparation ; and its arrival was to be 
accompanied by a perfecting of religious knowledge, 
as well as bj' national triumph. 

By both these influences — their actual religious 
life and their Messianic hope — they were attracted 
to Jesus. This is the twofold explanation of the 
Christian movement, ns we find it in the first group 
of disciples, and as we trace it afterwards through- 
out the Hellenic world. Christianity was borne 
into both Jewish and Hellenic circles on a wave of 
Messianism ; but it had power and permanence 
only as a religious experience; and it is in its 
religious qualities that we must seek for its 
essence. 

When we watch the cinematographic pictures in 
the Synoptic Gospels, and seek to comprehend the 
life behind the stories, the following notes and 
characteristics cannot be missed. 

(a) The experience was intensely individual . — It 
is difficult to remember, when reading the Synoptic 
Gospels, that we are watching the beginning of a 

t reat world movement, which gave rise, in its 
evelopment, to vast intellectual systems and huge 
ecclesiastical apparatus. In these stories wo seem 
to be concerned only with a man among other 
men. And, indeed, this is precisely where the 
point of interest does lie. Let apocalyptic lie over. 
Let Christology wait. Meantime, see what one 
Man made of other men. The beginning of Christ- 
ianity was not a ‘mass movement. It was 
personal contact of individuals with Jesus and, 
later, of individuals mtli other single souls. 'The 
Gospels are largely made up of ‘ cases.’ The details 


of the narrative, the outward form of recorded 
events, arc of subordinate value. The heart of tlie 
situation lies in the souls with whom Jesus dealt. 
His handling of them, and the stamp He put upon 
them. Sometimes the need which confronted 
Jesus was mainly physical ; and He met it in quick 
compassion with a word of power. Sometimes the 
need was definitely and keenly religious, and then 
His compassion was yet more tender, and His power 
more wonderful (Lk 23“'^). Sometimes 

the case was harder than that of conscious need— a 
condition of moral torpor — and this He provoked 
into action by a summons and a challenge (Mk 
213-16^ Lk Often Ho had to deal wth an un- 

awakened conscience and a spiritual self-suificienCT 
•which "ivas impeiwious to criticism, and then Re 
spared no sternness of rebuke that might pierce 
tlie harness of conceit (Lk 7^®, Mt 23’®). Where 
He found an open mind and an unprejudiced judg- 
ment, He was frank to acknow’ledge the honest 
and good heart and eager to "win a full surrender 
to the claim of God (Mk 12®®'®^). 

The moral state which moved Him to most 
severe criticism and most sorely tried His good 
will was that of a divided heart ; and here His 
demand for absolute surrender was inexorable (Lk 
gs7-GJ, 10”*“). The cases recorded in the first 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel (vv.®’'®’) are too 
thoroughly human to be dismissed ns unhistoriiml. 
They are at least typical of the manner in which 
disciples attached tiiemselvcs to Jesus, They 
came bj' way of the Messianic expectation, and 
they cast their thoughts into Messianic forms; hut 
the roots of their conviction run deep into the soil 
of a personal experience. The Messianic form 
might break, or bo changed out of knowledge, but 
the attachment would remain and be ready to find 
for itself more adeijunte egression. These stories 
give the real origins of Christianity. Forms of 
riiought, inheritea from Jewish tradition, or in- 
truded from Oriental religions or from Hellenic 
speculation, do not afford the clue. The clue is the 
universal demand of the human spirit, welling up 
in peal human hearts and met by a living human 
voice. 

(6) The experience was, fundamentally, a process 
of education, — A book which marked an epoch in 
the study of the Gospels bears the title, TAc Train- 
ing of the Twelve, but the idea of training for a 
vocation might be extended beyond the Twelve to 
all disciples. Jesus is characteristically Hebrew 
in His conception of religion. He is not misled^ 
intellectualisra or subdued by emotionalism. He 
is living in the region of redemptive forces 
operated in the long history of Israel, and He 
desires to have every man whom He summons to 
be subjected to these forces, to be mastered and 
made by them, and to become their living vehicle. 
His deepest equation for ‘ salvation ’ is ‘ life ’ — not 
a state, but an energy, working now as a dynamic 
in the world of men, and finding its triumph in a 
universe remade. His ‘message of the Kingdom 
was not a phrase to be learned in a few momente 
of memory-ivork and then repeated with fanatic 
reiteration or deadly monotony. Entrance mto 
the Kingdom is not accomplished by cold assent or 
spasmodic feeling. The Kingdom is a gr®at de- 
termining and fertilizing idea, or lyorld of ® 
realm of facts and forces, of motives and ideals, 
into which men could enter only suh. persona 
inf antis, whose wealth is open only to the poor in 
spirit, amid ivhose impulses and influences men 
might live and grow to a wonderful maturity or 
knowledge, character, and power. In one ^nse, 
men were already in the Kingdom and the Kin^ 
dom was in them. In another sense, they were to be 
prepared for the Kingdom and were to be at once 
its heralds and its servants. It is both Gaoe ana 
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Aufgdbe. "When we ponder the fact, than which 
none in the gospel narrative is more certain, that 
Jesus occupied Himself mainly in the making and 
training of men, we are growingly convinced that 
both the ‘liberal Jesus’ picture and the ‘apoca- 
lyptic dreamer’ picture are out of focus. If either 
of these was accurate, we would need to say that 
His methods did not correspond with His aims, 
and we would need to explain the success of the 
movement which bears His name by attributing it 
to some other than Himself, He_ could have no 
central place in the Christian religion. 

How, then, did Jesus train men for the Kingdom 
of God ? The answer is : By making them sharers 
in His own thought of God. Yet there is nothing 
doctrinaire in this. He gives no new definition of 
God, though He does use a new name for God — 
new, at least, in His use of it. He stands deep 
within the OT religion, and is Himself the fulfil- 
ment of the highest spiritual type which the OT 
records supp^, viz. the believing man, the man 
who knows God, deriving His knowledge, on the 
one hand, from God’s smf-eonimunieations in re- 
vealing words and deeds and, on the other, from 
the activity of his own soul in prayer and medita- 
tion, in deep discernment and lowly obedience. 
The God of Jesus is the God of the OT, appre- 
hended, not through the medium of Jewish forms 
of thought, but directly with the unveiled face of 
a Hebrew prophet. He knows God ; He sees God ; 
He hears God speaking. And it is into His own 
acquaintance with God that He seeks to lead His 
disciples. He will be satisfied if He can give them 
the guiding principle by which they will be led 
into a Ufedong exploration of the divine nature 
and a continuous application of the divine mind to 
all the emergencies of their life in the world. In 
that case the cause which He has at heart will be 
secure. They will be fit persons to preach the 
gospel, to bear witness to Him, and to prepare for 
the coming of the Kingdom. In the nature of the 
case, accordingly, the educative process to which 
Jesus submitted His disciples could not follow the 
conventional forms of school theology. He trained 
His disciples mainly in two ways. 

(1) He trained them by admitting them to a 
share in His own experience, whetlier of action or 
of suffering. In Mk we have the reason of His 
^pointment of the Twelve, viz. to ‘ be with Him.’ 
Tlie stories illustrate the meaning. They watched 
Him at His work; they underwent a slow and 
largely unconscious revolution in their thoughts 
of the Kingdom of God and of the salvation of 
men. They heard Him speak to the people, and 
they were profoundly disturbed. Not that there 
was any obscurity in the words of Jesus. They 
were simple, lowly, and persuasive. But the 
disciples differed from probably the majority of 
the hearers of Jesus in not being satisfied with the 
mere charm of His teaching. They were con- 
stantly being thrown into amazement and per- 
plexity. Their distress of mind, indeed, is evidence 
that their Master’s method was proving successful. 
They were learning, very slowly indeed, but 
surely, to think, to apprehend, to discover, and to 
possess. Their fathera God was being interpreted 
for them by Jesus; and they began to understand 
what human life might be under such divine 
governance, and what their vocation was as 
servants of such a redeeming purpose. Their being 
‘ with Him,’ however, meant far more than seeing 
or hearing. It meant what was indefinable, and 
indescribable in any memoirs, their entrance into 
secret of His personality, and that secret was 
His life in God. They heard Him pray. They 
felt the thrill of His exultation (Lk 10'“'). Three 
of them, at least, felt beneath them the unplumbed 
depth of His sorrow (Mk Id^***). No human 


beings were ever nearer God than these men who 
had been -with Jesus from the beginning (Jn 16«). 
What they carried out of that companionship was 
Christianity. Lessons, however, are not learned 
by looking on. They require the supplement of, 
at least, tentative effort. 

(2) This, accordingly, was the second aspect of 
Jesus’ training of His disciples. He sent them 
forth to preach (Mk 3'^). Such tentative efforts at 
evangelism must have been very crude, and could 
have had little success. Yet in them the disciples 
were exploring the divine resources, and Jesus 
recognized in their achievements the operation of 
the divine omnipotence and the presage of the 
triumph of the Kingdom (Lk lO’’""'’). More broadly 
and more deeply He impressed upon them the 
necessity of a living ei^erience as the condition of 
growing knowledge. He is leading them into new 
regions of unexplored truth. They must, there- 
fore, literally come after Him, putting their feet 
do-wn in His very footsteps. He is introducing 
them to new values. To appreciate them, they 
must be willing to forgo every other advantage. 
He is opening to them a new life. To obtain it, 
they must die. The surrender value of the King- 
dom is life itself (Mk Mt Lk 14»-3»). 

This, then, is what we behold in the Gospels — men 
in process of being made. 

‘The greatest miracle in history seems to me the transfor- 
mation that Jesus effected in those men. Everj-thing else in 
Christian or secular history, compared to it, seems easy and 
explieable ; and it was achieved by the love of Jesus.’l 

The Gospels explain Cliristianity. To go outside 
of them is to pick up a great deal of information, 
and to throw light on many points in the history ^ 
of the Christian movement; but the Gospels con- 
tain the only authentic and valid explanation of 
how Christianity got under way, and of what it 
essentially is. It began as an experience created 
by Jesus of Nazareth, and that is what it is at 
this d^. 

(c) lAe experience mav be characterized as a 
paradox. — (1) It has the note _ of immediacy. 
Jesus is concerned with the condition of men, as it 
direc^ presents itself to His penetrating insight, 
and He seeks to produce an immediate efteot 
within their life and character. 

(a) Thus, the need and peril of men are inter- 
preted by Him in the light of their present moral 
state ; and His main effort is to direct men to an 
apprehension of their inward condition as the 
source of their real danger. The distinction of 
righteous and unrighteous, of those who were sure 
of their place in the Kingdom and those who had 
no such hope, had been externalized and falsified 
beyond endurance by a mind which understood 
God BO well as to have pity on man. To be form- 
ally correct in opinion and conduct, while permit- 
ting the_ soul to be devastated by moral evil ; to 
allow evil desires to occupy the imagination, even 
though they find no concrete expression; to be 
legally just, without one generous impulse over- 
flowing in unconscious grace of helpfulness -, above 
all, to have no decision of character, and to allow 
the cause of God to remain unohosen and unserved 
— these are real grounds of exclusion from the 
Kingdom and its salvation. Moral evil, clothing 
itself in actions which the perpetrators themselves 
know to be wrong, is, of course, absolutely incon- 
sistent with a place in the Eealm of God. On this 
Jesus did not need to insist. What He emphasized 
was rather, first, the ruinous_ effects of sin within 
the life ; and, second, the attitude of God towards 
those who were thus hopelessly lost. 

The yearning of God over sinful, suffering Israel 
which _ utters its passion through a Hosea or a 
Jeremiah finds new and more compassionate voice 

IT. B. Glover, The Jesus of Historv, London, 1017, p. 88 f. 
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in Jesus of Nazareth. The old religion of Israel, 
never forgotten, though sorely travestied by its 
professional exponents, came to life again through 
the ministry of Jesus, and surrounded those who 
were its objects with a more inexorable holiness 
and a more tender pity. 

(/3) If the need which Jesus uncovered so relent- 
lessly and so mercifully was thus immediate, so 
also was the salvation which He promised. It 
was, as it has been happily described, ‘ a thoroughly 
effective salvation.’ It was not to take effect at 
an unknown date, amid scenes of apocalyptic 
splendour, but right now, in the moment in which 
sin was actually ruining human life. This im- 
mediate salvation shines in a twofold light. It is 
forgiveness by God, and it is sonship towards God ; 
and these two are one. The one Jesus announces 
directly, positively, absolutely, in full view of the 
action of legalism in at once banishing the soul 
from the Realm of God and enclosing it in the 
paralysis of despair. He never argues the matter. 
He has authority to forgive sins, and He exercises 
it royally. He understands God. He has caught 
the simplicities of an old-time experience : ‘ There 
is forgiveness with thee’ ; and He echoes it in His 
pronouncement: ‘Thy sins are forgiven.’ To 
imagine that Jesus, and those to whom He gave 
such assurance, were thinking only of a future 
when they would find themselves denizens of a 
glittering region of Jewish supremacy is to mis- 
read the simplest records of the human heart. 
God in His love, man in his need, Jesus speaking 
for God and brining God near — these are the abid- 
ing three in the Christian salvation ; and their rela- 
tions to one another are never more vividly pre- 
sented than in the stories of forgiven sinners told 
in the Gospels. The other view of salvation, viz. 
sonship, cannot, in the nature of the case, be thus 
condensed into a sentence. It is the translation 
into human life of Jesus’ conception of God. The 
‘Jahweh’ of the OT, Redeemer, Saviour, Father, 
of His people, is ‘the Father’ of Jesus’ faith and 
preaching. Words, even Jesus’ words, cannot 
exhaust the fullness of this Fatherhood. The 
Father loves and saves ; He cares and keeps. The 
world is under the Father’s governance ; and His 
omnipotence is available for all the ends of His 
love. Into such a region of fatherly control and 
filial confidence the disciples of Jesus enter in 
company with their Master. To say that it was 
an unfamiliar region, and that their steps in it 
were slow and stumbling, that they but dimly 
apprehended the mind of God, often burdened 
themselves with needless anxieties and ridiculous 
scruples, and often behaved in an nnfilial and un- 
brotherly manner, is only to repeat what we have 
noted — that they were m process of training, a 
training, however, which was conducted within 
the cirde of divine saving power and, in essence, 
was their salvation. No doubt, Jesus had much 
to communicate before He could set forth His 
whole thought of God, and so demonstrate it that 
it would waken in sinful hearts a perfect convic- 
tion and a victorious faith. 

Still it remains true that, in the company of 
Jesus, as He lived and taught, salvation, noth as 
deliverance from sin and as enjoyment of God, was 
a fact of htunan experience — a fact, in respect of 
ran^e and degree, new in the history of the human 
spint, t 3 me and norm of Christian salvation as 
such, a religious standard of absolute and universal 
validity. 

(2) It had, besides the note of immediacy, the 
contrasted note of imperfection and expectation. 
The difference between these two notes is one of 
emphasis on Jesus’ part, and of appreciation on 
the part of the disciples. It is remarkable that 
each receives such ample recognition in the 


Synoptic narratives. Either by itself might have 
formed the organizing idea in a constructive theory 
of Jesus’ message and mission. In point of fact 
both are present, and there is no theoretic syn- 
thesis of them. The centre of unity must lie in 
Jesus’ dynamic conception of the Reign of God. 
God is working for the salvation of men. Age 
after age He has been present in redeeming power. 
In every age men have had experience of this 
‘plenteous redemption.’ Yet no age has seen the 
completion of the divine history. Always men 
have been waiting for that consummation which 
will mean that God’s power is operating in un- 
hindered freedom throughout the whole creation. 
Jesus was conscious that that power w*as operating 
in His ministry. The healing of disease, the 
expulsion of demons, the forgiveness of sins, the 
unfailing providence of the Heavenly Father, the 
development of the filial character, the repro- 
duction of the Father’s ‘perfection,’ meant for 
Him the presence of the Kingdom ; and for those 
who partook of such benefits they nleant aspects 
and proofs of the great salvation. Yet the 
highest range of such blessed experiences did 
not amount in sum to the whole salvation; and 
the Kingdom had not come, though its influence, 
as a dynamic both in the inner man and in the 
outer world, was making itself plainly felt. Jesus’ 
gaze throughout His whole mission is fixed on the 
future. He is as convinced as any of the prophets 
that the present is not the end, that, beyond any 
present achievement of divine power, there is a 
goal when the divine movement shall be complete 
and the Kingdom shall have come, Teleolo^ and 
eschatology are essential to Jesus’ conception of 
God and His relation to the -world. But Jesus’ 
occupation with the future never led Him to 
belittle the present. He did not despise this world 
and man’s life in it ; and His directions as to con- 
duct are not merely temporary rules for a mode of 
existence which stands in no living relation to the 
Messianic Kingdom. The end is certain; and, 
when confronted by doubt or outrageous denial. 
He asserted His own amazing claims and His own 
sublime faith. Yet He never represents the 
Kingdom as coming with the inevitableness of 
bare omnipotent decree. For Him, as for the 
Hebrew prophets, the coming of the Kingdom is 
ethically conditioned. It is the goal of 
saving work, and that goal cannot be reached 
apart from man’s attitude to the Kingdom, f he 
Kingdom is God’s, and the power is w'holly His, 
and the glory shall be His alone. Nevertheless, 
the Kingdom is an end for man, to be served by 
man, with complete inward identification of -will 
with the will of God. 


This service of the Kingdom takes two forms. On the o^ 
hand, with reference to the world, it is a ministry of help W m 
carried out to the last limit of life itself. On the other hana, 
with reference to God, it is fulfilled in intercessory 
prayer, especially in intercessory prayer, there is more tnan 
submission to the divine will. There is such an entrance inw 
the will of God as gives to it scope and freedom and cnaDies 
God to carry out His purpose -wito a fullness and Ba-uwess 
which, apart from such prayer, would be impossible (Mt s •, 
Mk Lk 11 M 8 181-8). The actual word for ‘hope does 

not appear in the recorded teaching of Jesus, ^^e exmanauon 
is probably His desire to diflrerentiate His gospel of the hmgcoro 
from the excited anticipations or fatalistic passivity wliicn ver 
the natural result of popular apocalyptic. In 
stpng assurance of tho coming of the Kingdom is blent wim 
His deep insight into the conditions of its coming. 

It comes through service. The certainty of ^ 
coming quickens the present ministry of those -who 
expect a share in it. Those -whom Jesus caliea 
■were being prepared for the Kingdom. But tlieir 

E reparation was not a tedious interval, to as 
nrried through, that the joys of the 
might the sooner be possessed. It was itself result 
and proof of tiie imminence of the Kingdom, an 
was conducted, under the present control of spiritua 
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powers resident in tlie Kingdom. The disciple 
band is the community of the Kingdom. Its 
members are in possession of the privileges of the 
Kingdom. The OT oracle of the New Covenant is 
fulfilled in their experience. Their sins are for- 
given. God is their God, and they are His people. 
His law is not a burden, hut is within, the standard 
of their character and the delight of their souls. 
They know God in His Fatherhood, and commit 
themselves to the omnipotence of His love. They 
thrill with the sense that the redemption of Israel 
is proceeding before their eyes, and they answer 
)oyfully the call to prepare the way for its con- 
summation. These brief months of discipleship, 
before the Cross had thrown its shadow^ on their 
souls, Avere the springtime of Christianity. The 
Christian salvation is there, in bloom and promise. 
The Kingdom of God has come, as a possession, 
and is sure to come, as an inheritance. 

The teaching of Jesus is an exultant ‘Lift up 
your hearts!’ The company of disciples makes 
response, ‘We lift them up unto the Lord.’ 

(d) The experienceis the creation of Jesus . — ^This 
aspect of the experience of the disciples carries us 
beyond what is observable in any company that 
ever surrounded any human leader of a school or 
founder of a religion. It is not that they ever 
aid Him, consciously and expressly, divine 
onours. Disciples of other masters have been 
led to regard their teachers as in some sense divine. 
The disciples of Jesus, hoivever, were too thorough- 
going in their monotheism to dream of regarding 
Him as a second God or as a demi-god. It is the 
more remarkable to observe, therefore, that the 
religions experience of the disciples is the creation 
of Jesus. In its origin and development it is 
bound up with the Person and Presence of their 
Master. He pervades it as an immediate pos- 
session, and His figure stands at the goal of its 
consummation. 

Take any elemental their religious life, and Jesus is insepar- 
able from it, in n sense and degree which wholly differentiates 
their relation to Him from that of pupil to teacher. He created 
in them the sense of sin. What legalism could not produce, 
what the thunders of the Baptist’s threateninga could not 
effect, the personality of Jesus wrought for them and in them. 
To hear Him as He re-valued legal estimates of right and 
wrong was not to listen to a wise Teacher merely, but to look 
into a stainless soul, moving in unshadowed light, and wielding 
absolute moral authority. Even the general hearers felt this: 

‘ for he taught them as one having authority, and not ns the 
scribes’ (Mt 7^). How much more those to whom He unveiled 
the Inmost secrets of the moral life, forcing them to face the 
inSnite standard of divine purity and love (Mt igiass), and 
turning them back on themselves with a correspondingly 
absolute demand (Mt ISUf- Mk Yet even 

such hearing was not enough. They might have stood out 
against it. More penetrating and illumining was the sight of 
BUI which they got, standing by, when Jesus laid bare the 
festering sores of some human soid. They were gazing through 
His eyes into the moral abyss that yawns beneath the surface of 
respeotablB society and underlies the most decorous existence. 
Nay, more : they could not fail to note that sinners whom law 
had failed to convince broke down in godly sorrow under the 
spell of Jesus’ holy yet tender influence. Above all, they were 
themselves in the same condemnation, and even in a deeper 
seif-judgment, subjected as they were to a more constant and 
more searching discipline. Whatever occasions the prominence 
given to Peter in the Synoptic narrative, there is no doubt 
that the references form a human document of profound 

: ■ ' ■ ' id of first-rate historic importance. 

■ pening : conviction of sin wrought by 
’ . a character displayed and a character 
: • world knows of sin— and apart from 

knowledge of sin the knowledge of salvation is worthless— it 
owes to Jesus of Nazareth, as He stamped it deep in the hearts 
of these men. 

He Avon from them trust in Himself as Saviour. 
We would, indeed, have been entitled to suspect 
the narrative had we found resounding titles 
adorning it and a theory of their Master’s Person 
and Work detailed therein. "What we do find is 
much more impressive : a company of men and 
Avomen, gathered round one Man, and finding Him 
to be for them the means and assurance of divine 
salvation, the source of their confidence toAvards 


God, theAvarrant of their standing in His Kingdom, 
a fountain of life and Joy, the object of a hope 
that rose above the earth. They Avere moving 
up and doAvn in the Realm of God, Avith Jesus 
as Instructor and Guide, Shepherd and Friend. 
They Avere themselves the' community of the 
Kingdom (Lk 12^^}, the neAV Temple, of Avhich 
their Master is the Builder, Maker, and Lord 
(Mt 16’“’). The most sacred thing in the aspira- 
tions of humanity is theirs; and they OAve it to 
Jesus. They heard Him pray. He taught them 
to pray. He introduced them to God. He 
brought God to them. This they had because 
Jesus gave it to them, and Avithout Him it Avould 
not have been possible, and as a dream (Mt 6'’'** 
To Jesus, accordingly, they surrendered 
themselves Avith an absoluteness Avhieh must have 
been the degradation and enslavement, if it had 
not been the emancipation and perfecting, of their 
manhood (Mt I0« 103='-}. Words like 

these open a view into the conscionsness of Jesus 
Avhich carries Avith it amazing inferences as to His 
person. But they also reveal the consciousness of 
the disciples, created through intercourse Avith 
Jesus, rising towards Him, under the constraint 
of His holiness and love, in the spontaneity of a 
free and full surrender. This is not learning a 
lesson in religion. It is religion itself, and its 
centre is Jesus. They had, in their vocabulary, 
only one name to give Him (Mt 16*®), and this title 
of Messiah carried Avith it to their imagination 
much that had to be unlearned and laid aside. 
None the (less, it summed up for them Avhat they 
believed of God’s redemptive Avork in the history 
of His people ; and their application of it to Jesus 
Avas nob the result of ingenious exegesis, but the 
expression of an attitude toAvards Him that Avas, in 
essence, relimous trust (Mt 16*^). We are a long 
Avay from Jn I*®'*® ; but that statement contains 
no more than this experience, of Avhioh it is only 
the expression in the terms suggested by the 
educative processes of a generation. 

‘For those who attached themselves to Him, Jesus became 
Messiah and more. And . . . the experience of "the more” 
was also latent in the consciousness of the disciples, waiting to 
be quickened by [an] . . . event, and developed by a future 
experience.’! 

(e) Estimate. — In seeking to estimate the salva- 
tion value of this experience of the disciples of 
Jesus, Ave cannot fail to be impressed by its 
superiority to anything that contemporary religion 
in Palestine could supply. To vindicate its superi- 
ority, it is enough to say that it was the religion 
of Israel, in all the highest qualities manifest in 
the post-Exilic stage of its history. Here Ave have 
the piety of the Psalter, Avith its sense of sin and 
of the holiness of God, its realization of forgive- 
ness, and its possession of the divine favour ; and, 
at the same time, the alertness and certainty of 
moral judgment begotten of centuries of discipline 
and education under LaAV and Prophets ; together 
Avith the hope Avhich never failed the old religion, 
and Avas never brighter or more confident than in 
those disciples oi the Nazarene. 

W e have all these things, Avuth an added intensity 
and assurance, Avhioh differentiate the experience 
of the disciples from the type of spiritual life of 
AA’hich theirs was the consequence and the floAver. 
The diflerence is felt in the whole narrative. It is 
the difference which their Master made. It is 
the difference of a ncAv era in the religious history 
of mankind^ (Lk 10®®*-). And it is needless to say 
that the reli^on of the disciples knoAvs nothing of 
the gleam of legalism ; Avhile, Avith all its mistaken 
Messianism, it is free from craze or frenzy. It is 
salvation in the concrete, communion AA’ith God, 
and deliverance from fear. We are not surprised, 
accordingly, to find that it has the note of joy, 
! O. A. Scott, s.v. 'Christ, Ohristology,* in DAC i. 183b. 
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heard in the: OT fitfully like songs in the night, 
hut now full-throated and exuberant, like the joy 
of ‘ children of the bride-chamber ’ {Mt 9’“), _ A. B. 
Bruce has a chapter on * the joy of the Jesus-circlo,’ ' 
which he analyzes as ‘ the joy of love, the joy of 
fresh inspiration, and the joy of liberty.' It is the 
‘ shining morning face ’ of the young Church of 
Christ, never seen again in history, yet very lovely 
in the time of its continuance, ‘ while the Bride- 
groom was with them.’ 

The very beauty of this phase of religious life, 
however, reminds us that it was, in the nature of 
the case, vague, inadequate, and unstable. These 
features, of course, with the dangers which threat- 
ened, were quite hidden from the minds of the 
disciples themselves. To them the matter seemed 
definite enough, and they were confident in its 
permanence. They had in the current Messianism 
a form of tliought into which they e.asily ran all 
their experiences. Their Master was the Alessiah. 
He would inaugurate and preside over the coming 
Reign of God. True, tliCT were learning a great 
deal about God and His Kingdom which was in- 
consistent with popular Messianism. But they 
w’ere not critically minded ; and the growing 
spiritual content did not lend them, as yet, even 
to modify the general thought form. 

In one respect this uncriticalness of theirs 
seriously misled them. It rendered them incap- 
able of assimilating one profound element in OT 
religion, namely, the place which suffering had to 
play in the divine salvation. The function of the 
great sufferers of Israel’s past was too deeply 
printed in the history, the prophecies, and the 
psalms of Israel’s sacred lYritings to be ignored by 
any whose souls were fed by these inspired records. 
The idea of a suffering remnant, of heroes and 
martyrs, nay, of a martyr nation, lay at the very 
core of the nation’s faith. Even cynicism could 
make use of such a conception to excuse its 
selfishness and cruelty (Jn Ir®'-). ^ The disciples 
could have dared and borne anything for such a 
Master, passing on His way to a throne (Mk KP®*-). 
They were even prepared (or thought they were) 
to perish with Him in His failure (14®*). But that 
suffering should be the lot of the Messianic King 
Himself was unthinkable (Mk 8^- Cross- 
bearing might be the law of disciplcship (Lk 14®^) ; 
but it could never apply to Him, -who was to 
approve and reward His servants. The redemptive 
value of the suffering of righteous servants of the 
Lord had not perished out of the religious con- 
sciousness of Israel, even imder the blight of 
legalism, and was destined to a splendid revival. 
But never, within the OT canon or out of it, had 
a synthesis been made of the Suffering Servant 
and the Messianic King. Hever had it been dis- 
cerned that His were the suffering that were to 
redeem Israel and inaugurate the Kingdom. 

That synthesis took place in the consciousness 
of Jesus. To Him ‘Son of Man’ = ‘ Messiah’ = 
‘ Suffering Sepant ’ ; and He sees that by the 
path of suffering, at once divinely appointed and 
freely chosen, and by none other, can the purpose 
of God be fulfilled and salvation won (Mk 8^ 9“ 
10" 14^'“^). But teaching, warning, and predic- 
tion fell unheeded on ears stopped by theological 
commonplaces. Between them and their Master 
a rift opened, which, in His death, -widened to a 
great gulf. Refusing to catch His meaning, they 
missed the element of sorrow home and -victory 
won which was needed to give their experience 
depth and permanence and to enable their faith to 
bear undismayed the fact of the Crucifixion. 

It is an absolutely safe historical judgment that no develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel could take place till the synthesis 
referred to had been made. Without the combination of the 
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two elements -which lay side by side -within it, viz. Messianic 
sovereignty and vicarious suflcring, the religion of Israel could 
not have survived. In point of fact, it has not survived, apart 
from this combination. Christianity is the religion of Israel 
thought through In Its Ideal unity, and grasped in the reality of 
a great experience. 

'Hio salvation value of the experience of the disciples, prioi 

to the Crucifix!- r. d- i-lf: ' 'r being able to nso eiwri- 

mentally to the ■. - ■ ■■}-nthc8is. If theyarehot 

able to do so, ■!, ■ .'■ ■ ■ of the Master being dis. 

proved, as suffering would di^rove it. the experience itself 
would vanish with the form with which, unhappily, they had 
identified it. Three things are needed ere they can move to a 
higher plane of religious attainment : (i.) a death, which shall 
shatter their false Messianism ; (ii.) a victory, which shall 
restore to them nil of which they deemed the death had robbed 
them ; (iii.) the abiding presence of Jesus, which shall repro- 
duce in undreamed of power and joy their life with Him In 
Oalilce. 

2 . The Apostolic Church. — (a) The creation of the 
Church. — ^Tlio movement inaugurated by Jesus of 
Nazareth seemed, both to its enemies and to its 
adherents (Lk 24®*), to have been brought to a close 
by His death. In point of fact, after a few weeks 
during which it had disappeared from observation, 
it is seen to bo in action, with renewed energies, 
equipped trith new instrumentalities, and mani- 
festing unconquerable hope. A community exists, 
consisting of the original disciples, united, as they 
had been before His death, by common allegiance 
to Jesus, and living the 8.amo kind of life which 
they had formerly owed to His presence with them ; 
and to tliLs community accessions are constantly 
being made, as they had formerly been, by the 
spell of His personality. The creation, more 
properly the reconstitution, of the Church of Christ 
IS due to three vital facts. 

(1) The first is a fact of religions experience, 
appreciable only by its subjects, though its out- 
ward manifestation fell imder common observation ; 
viz. that Jesus is present in power in the company 
of those who believe in Him. Tliis is the meaning 
of Pentecost (Ac 2"), as well as of all those gifts 
and powers and fruits wliich occupy so large a 
space in the records and are always referred to the 
Spirit of God. They mean that Jesus is operating 
in full saving power in the lives of His disciples. 
They are simpV Jesus at work now, as once He 
worked in the days of His flesh. To say that the 
Spirit is present, or that Jesus is present in the 
Spirit, is to say the same thing (Ro 8®, 2 Co 3*®, 
1 Co 6*®). It is certain that the Church would not 
have come into existence to cultivate a hero’s 
memory or perpetuate the cult of a demi-god. It 
was essentially tlie community of the Spirit ; and 
that meant the .spiritual presence of Jesus. This 
was os true on the day of Pentecost as it has ever 
been in the ages of the Cimreh’s ripest spiritual- 
ity and clearest thought, though in the first stages 
of its experience the operations of the Spirit were 
little understood, and the quality and reach of the 
saving power of Christ had only begun to be 
appreciated, 

(2) The second is a fact of history, which, how- 
ever, derives its significance from, while at the 
same time suppljdng the necessary basis to, the 
experience of the day of Pentecost. Only One 
whom the'power of God had raised to a position of 
sovereignty in the realm of redeeming forces could 
‘pour’ on His disciples what was seen and heard 
that day and has been repeated in everj' age of the 
Church’s history and in the life of every believer. 
The resurrection of Jesus, accordingly, stands 
behind the gift of the Spirit, and, along with that 
gift, forms the foundation of the Church of Christ. 
These two were never separate in the apprehen- 
sion of the Church, and together they establish the 
Messiahship of Jesus. Jesus is enthroned ; and 
the Spirit has come (Ac 2®®'-). Therefore, Jesus is 
the Messiah (2®®). The attendant circumstances of 
the Resurrection and the Pentecostal gift cannot 
now be straightened out into a formally consistent 
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narrative. But the two facts themselves establish 
the redemptive supremacy of Jesus. They explain 
the existence of the Christian Church ; and nothing 
else does. And they form the bridge, at once 
historical and experimental, by which the experi- 
ence of salvation passed over from the confines of 
Palestine to occupy the wide world of humanity 
and become the inneritance of mankind. 

(3) The third is the fact, terrible in its cruel 
actuality, of the Cross. It is a strauge testimony 
to the place which Jesus occupied in the Church s 
faith, and a curious comment on the narrowness of 
intellectual processes, that this fact had in later 
ages to be insisted on in its crassness and horror. 
To the primitive discijjles, however, precisely ite 
literalness was its preciousness. By one stroke it 
destroyed the Messianism which hid from them 
their Master’s Messiahship. In one revealing act 
it did for them what even their Master’s words 
had faded to do, and brought together what their 
dogmatic had held apart— the glory of King Messiah 
and the suffering of the Servant of the Lord, It 
gave to their growing apprehension the whole 
world of truth and power, which lay in suflering. 
What had been missing in their experience before 
the Crucifixion, the lack of which had doomed to 
evanescence its highest joys, has been supplied. 
Through death, inflicted by_ ‘wicked hands,’ but 
appointed by divine redeeming will, Jesus enters 
on His kingly position. The Kingdom of God is 
no longer an ob 3 eot to be anticipated, but a power 
already victorious over the utmost that sin can 
do. God is not planning salvation ; He has effected 
it, and will make it effective to all who will receive 
it. 'Christ died for our sins’ (_1 Co 16’). _ This 
is the gospel which Paul ‘received.’ It is the 
absolutely primitive faith of the Christian Church, 
Without it the Church could not have existed. 
Only such a transmutation of death into victory 
could have brought the Church into being. The 
death of Jesus meant either utter and absolute j 
defeat or the fulfilment and interpretation of 
Is 63. There was no interval of time— not a day | 
or an hour — in which a Christianity existed which 
did not centre in the Cross. There was never a 
movement of Christian faith which did not con- 
verge on Jesus, Servant of the Lord, suffering and 
victorious. Anselm did not invent the Atonement, 
nor did Paul, though they and countless others 
have sought for theories of it. Suflering needs no 
key. It is its o^vn interpreter. The reli^on of 
Israel had its sanctuary in pain, the suffering of 
God ; and Christianity began its career with this 
in its heart— ‘ Christ died for our sins.’ 

(6) TAe Christian message of salvation. — The 
religion of Israel had always been presented as a 
gospel. The prophets preached Jahweh as the 
Beueemer of His people — not an idea, not a remote 
and careless Deity, but a living being, animated by 
a gracious purpose and seeking its consummation 
through toil and pain, opposed by enemies, 
hindered by His servants, but sure to triumph in a 
day of mercy and of judgment, for the dawning of 
which e.vpectant and penitent souls waited in 
deepest silence. The apostles had no other message, 
though, ns it came from their disciplined and 
instructed hearts, it had a richer content and a 
more confident note. Their proclamation still 
concerned the redeeming ppwer of God. They 
declared, regarding it, that in Jesus its operation 
was complete. Ho is its Agent and Mediator. 
Through Him, suffering and victorious, it enters 
afresh the lives of men — of His own selected people, 
and, as they soon discover to their unspeakable 
amazement, of all men everywhere who will be- 
lievinglj- submit themselves to Jesus. It works 
with an effective salvation, redeeming men from the 
evils that had all their lifetime oppressed them. 


and placing them under the emancipating influences 
of the lleign of God, constituting them also heirs 
of the Kingdom, when, in the hands of the Crucified 
and Exalted Lord, it shall be established in com- 
plete and unquestioned dominion. All this they 
summed up in n word, which needed the interpreta- 
tion which they gave it, yet did carry with it the 
answer to the demand of the heart of Israel, and, 
indeed, to the religious demands of the human 
spirit amid all the races of the earth. Jesus is the 
Christ. Through Him God works savingly. He 
is the Saving Power of God to all who accept 
Him. 

The proposition, ‘Jesus is the Christ,’ is not an 
opinion, however true, which may be held by a 
sect or by an individual, like any other tenet which 
intellect might devise and bigotry retain. It is 
the utterance of an experience, the experience of 
actual salvation ns a power in personal life. It 
receives from that experience its warrant and 
proof, its illustration and interpretation. ' Above 
all, it is the outcome of an irresistible impulse, to 
propagate the experience and to bring all men 
within the scope of the divine salvation. Nothing 
in the history of the Christian Church is more 
impressive than the fact that its birth hour is the 
bepnning of its evangelism. The subjects of salva- 
tion are its instruments. The disciples remembered 
how their Master had not kept them always ‘ with 
Him,’ much as they needed His presence, but had 
‘despatched them to preach, with the power of 
casting out demons ’ (Mk 3’^). And now the same 
thing IS happening under more wonderful condi- 
tions. He 13 with them in power, and He is send- 
ing them out on the same errand of mercy. His 
very voice is in their ears with ‘ majestic instancy,’ 
saying, ‘ Go to all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creation ’ (16”). There is nothing formal 
about it, no clank of machinery. The world, and 
all the men and women in it, are under bondage. 
Jesus saves. They knew it by experience ; and, 
therefore, they spoke. They could not help them- 
selves. ‘Not for a single day did they cease to 
teach and preach the gospel of Jesus the Christ in 
the temple and at home ’ (Ac 6“). And on journeys 
of business or flight they did the same thing (8^). 

It follows that we need not look In the records for any oxact 
reproduction of the mission preaching of the early Church, 
which must have been marked by the widest variety and must 
have included every kind of simple and unstudied testimony as 
well as more formal addresses. A theory can be put into swad- 
dling bands, an experience never. We can see, however, what 
elements belonged to the message and gave it driving power. 

(1) Stories about Jesus.— If any part of the NT mves us the 
‘mission preaching’ of the primitive Church, it is the Synoptic 
Gospels. Many of the narratives bear traces, according to 
Denney, of being ’sermon notes.’ In any case, they provide 
what the preaclier needed. He claimed that Jesus was the 
ifessiah, and that in Him the power of God wrought savinglv. 
Being challenged, he replied not by argument, but by instances. 
He rove case alter case of Jesus’ power to heal and save ; and 
so the Gospels are full of miracles ivrought on the bodies and 
souls of men. He ouoted sayings of Jesus, which showed His 

' deep spiritual-mindedness, a knowledge of God greater than 
that of sage and prophet ; and so the Gospels contain teachings 
of Jesus, though they never present Him merely as a teacher. 
Above all, he conveyed the impression made by Jesus on those 
who knew Him ; and so the Gospels contain a portrait of Christ 
at once in His deep humanity and in that quality which, with- 
out sepamting from men, lilts Him out of the class of the ‘lost’ 
and sinful and makes It possible for Him to bring near to them 
the divine salvation. We constantly think of the Gospels ns 
written up, or down, to some theological theory. In point of 
fact, they arc the gospel, as told by individual Christians, in all 
sorts of places, to all sorts of audiences, told in tale after tale, 
on a roof-top, hi* the wayside at the noon hour, round the 
camp fire, in synarogue or market-place. What the preacher 
sought to accumulate on the minds of his hearers was simply 
this: ’If there is to be a Messiah, He is certainly Jesus; not 
what we had ejected ; but certainly Jesus is He.’ 

(2) The word of the Cross. — There were audiences among 
\^om the story of the death of the Christ might seem to bring 
the missionary’s office to an end ; lor some would think it 

sncer^folly’ and others would be outraged by such an insult 
to national and religious feeling. Tct the preacher had no 
option. He might leave to teaimers more learned than he — a 
Paul or an Apollos— the task of supplyingan Intellectu^ solution 
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of the problem raised by the Cross. But the Cross iteclf was no 
problem ; it was nn integral part of the gospel— the gospel 
which he and all Christians ’received.’ It was simply the 
redeeming love of God, which, in all ages of Israel’s history, 
had been burdened by the sins of His people, in its last and 
final act of sin-bearing. Accordingly, even the least lettered 
preachers told the story of Jesus, with the shadow in it mount- 
ing steadily towards the blackness of Calvary. It has been, 
curiously, maintained that the Gospels sink beneath the level of, 
the primitive gospel which the first disciples ‘received’ by‘ 
ignoring the connexion between the death of Jesus and the 
sins from which He redeemed His people, leaving us no more 
than a benign and singularly endowed Teacher. The Gospels 
would thus represent a lapse towards legalism. The absence 
from the Gospels of such a construction of the Atonement as 
we get, e.g., in Ro 3 may, however, be much more simply 
explained. 

The early missionaries, whose ‘ sermon notes' we are suppos- 
ing the Gospels to he, hod no theory, and needed none. But 
they had a story to tell, and they told it with utter artlessncss 
and consummate skill. They let their hearers feel the weight 
of sorrow which their Master carried in an intensity of love and 
pity which divided Him from those whom He sought to save, 
while it drew Him to them in great nearness of spirit (Mt lissir. 
817). They told how, once and again, the anguish of His soul 
broke into tears ns He contemplated a woe which He alone 
understood. They told how, in suggested figure or dark and 
pregnant saying. He had indicated something of what lay upon 
His heart ; and how He had even definitely predicted a grief so 
intolerable that it paralyzed their intelligence. Finally, thej’ 
told the story of the last hours, with such fullness and selection 
of detail as make them, not nn impressive tragedy, but the 
fulfilment of a purpose, the crowning issue of self-dedication. 
The narrative is given without one pause of theological explana- 
tion, but not without prophetic consciousness. 

Simple as they are, these missionaries have been bred on the 
prophetic writings, and have been Instructed by the event to 
lift into the light the element by which they had been baffled, 
and to bind together the suffering of the Servant with Messiah’s 
saving work. Their very lang^uage echoes strains from the 
songs of the Servant.1 They had no theory of the Atonement; 
but their identification of their Master with the Messiah and 
with the Servant of the Lord was intentional and was complete. 
This identification was the very nerve of their gospel. The 
sorrow of the Redeemer, which is the very sorrow of God 
(Ac 2073), is set in such relation to the sin of man that it con- 
stitutes deliverance from the evils that sin has wrought. The 
religion of Israel is that of a living God pledged to redemption. 
In Is 63 the pledge is made in most solemn articulation. In 
the Gross of Christ it is fulfilled with divine completeness. 
This is the gospel which the first converts ‘ received ’ and which 
they ‘ passed on,’ not in the language of Romans or Hebrews, 
but in that of the Synoptic Gospels, as that repeats and illus- 
trates the language of Isaiah (Ac 823-35), 

(3) The resurrection of Jesus.— The heart of the Church’s 
message was redemption. The preaching contained nothing 
that was not relevant to this mighty fact of the moral world. 
To prove and illustrate this, the stories of Jesus’ ministry were 
told. He had been, in the experience of His own disciples and 
of all who trusted Him, the redeeming power of God. Bie 
story of the Cross grounds this redemption in suffering, and 
matches the world’s sin with the Redeemer’s pain, blood- 
shedding and sin-remission standing together in the history of 
God’s redeeming acts (Mk 1424, Mt 26™). Here is a claim of 
transcendent magnitude; the divine redemption is now in 
action ; the divine salvation is now guaranteed. But it is liable 
to utter rejection, if He in whose name it is made is dead 
and gone. Death, that complex fact of the physical and moral j 
world, if it be the final act of Jesus’ life, does indeed end all. 
There can be no talk of redemption or salvation, none of a 
Redeemer and Lord, if there be no more operative in the 
world the redeeming forces concentrated in Jesus and insepar- 
able from His personality. On this point the missionaries 
were competent to speak. Their evidence reached the point i 
at issue and established the twofold fact : Jesus lives ; Jesus 
reigns. The first part of the evidence deals with the con- 
quest of death and the continuity between Him whom they had ! 
known in the flesh and the glorified being who now reveals 
Himself to them. He has not changed, nor has His function 
altered ; He still takes command and opens to them the powers 
and privileges of the Kingdom. The second part of the 
evidence, accordingly, is the life of the redeemed in the actual 
experience of reconciliation and forgiveness, of moral power 
and spiritual joy. This witness is primitive. It is found 
articulated in such a record as 1 Co 163-11. 12 - 19 . ifc 13 repeated 
in every disciple, as such, who is a living witness to the power of 
the living Christ. ‘The primary testimony of the disciples to 
Jesus was their testimony to His resurrection : except as Risen 
and Exalted they never preached Jesus at all .’ 2 What they 
preached was not a bare physical fact ; and what it meant wm 
not the apotheosis of Jesus, who now takes His place as a ‘cult 
god,' comparable to Serapis or Mithras in the ethnic faiths. It 
was the crowning act of God's long labour of redemption. It 
was the victory of Jahweh, the Redeemer of Israel. It meant 
that the power of God to save, as it had worked through Jesus 
of Nazareth and had been embodied in Him, now operates in 
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2 J. Denney, Jesus and the Gospel*, London, 1913, p. 107. 


Him, whom it has raised from the dead, in unhindered omni- 
potence, throughout the whole universe of man's life and 
discipline. Jesus had always wrought His redeeming works 
in His Father’s name and power. Now, by the Resurrection 
He exerts that same power, unrestrained by the limitations of 
the flesh and the conditions of His earthly ministry, in sovereign 
freedom and exultant victory. They could remember strange 
moods and words of His, in which the sense of power and 
victory found expression— e.p., Lk 1017-24. Already Jesus had 
been living in the new age, when Satan should be overthrown 
(v.i8), and the supreme authority vested in the Son (v. 22 ) should 
be vindicated to the ‘ simple-minded,’ who were already in a 
position of privilege for which prophets and kings had longed 
in vain. 

And now the new day, the day of the Resurrection, has 
dawned. Tlie Crucified is King. This is the message: ‘So 
let all the house of Israel understand beyond a doubt that God 
has made him both Lord and Christ, this very Jesus whom you 
have crucified ’ (Ac 236). The supremacy of Jesus is an integral 
part of the Church's faith and the Church’s proclamation. The 
question is not ns to the title Kyrios ; and no vital element of 
the faith would be affected by proof that it came into use only 
after Christianity had been ‘ carried from the soil of Judaism to 
that of Hellenism .’ 1 The real question is as to the function of 
Jesus in the divine salvation and His place in the Church’s faith 
and witness. This problem w'as raised, and was settled, on 
‘the soil of Judaism,’ or, rather, within the religion of Israel, 
by the revelation which, beginning in the life experiences 
of the prophets and like-minded souls in Israel, culminated 
in Jesus. It is the question whether the divine action was 
carried out in Him, and is now being carried on by Him. This 
question has been answered by the Resurrection. By the 
Resurrection Jesus is set in a place apart in relation both to 
God, the only Saviour of men, and to sinful men, needing 
deliverance. In this place and function the primitive mission- 
aries preached ,Him. Whatever words they used, even if 
‘Kyrios’ never fell from tlieir Bps, they bear witness to His 
resurrection and to His supremacy; and this is essential 
Christianity, whatever phrases, in any age, may be used to 
express the meaning. 

(4) The return of Jesus. — The Church’s message of salvation is 
now, in one sense, complete. Jesus in His exaltation is God's 
final and glorious organ of salvation. The Reign of God has 
entered on its triumph. Salvation is being made effective in 
the lives of believers, and the company of the disciples is being 
increased daily by the addition of the ‘saved’ (Ac 247). in 
Jesus, therefore, in His earthly ministry and in His exaltation 
to Heaven, the disciples were beholding the culmination of the 
history whose former periods had been marked by God’s 
redemptive dealings with His people Israel ; and this they were 
proclaiming with an exultant confidence, which every new 
manifestation of saving power made more strong and joyful. 
The culmination itself, however, is a period, not a point of tune. 
The Resurrection is the beginning of that period, and contains 
the warrant of its progress, but it is not itself the end. 

Contemporaneous with the new age of divine viotoo' there is 
the old age, in which powers of evil still rage and men are still 
held in bondage and in misery. The Christian missionaries are 
confronted, both in Judaism and in the Gentile world, with a 
vast moss of w’retchedness and despair, caused by forces of 
evil, to which, whether seated in human nature or occupying a 
place in a superseDsuous region, men have yielded, and from 
which they have sought deliverance in vain. To such a world 
the message proclaimed (i.) the absolute supremacy of the 
Exalted Christ over every possible force of evil ; (ii.) His return, 
when ‘the end’ appointed by God shall have come, m 
judgment of all evil, and the salvation of His people. The 
Parousia, accordingly, is part of the message. It derives its 
whole value, however, from that which is the heart and core of 
the message, viz. that the Kingdom has come, Jesus is supreme, 
salvation is a present experience. It is vain,_ therefore, 
to rule eschatology out of primitive Christianity or to make it 
the whole of Christianity. The so-called ‘consistent escha- 
tology ’ is too easy. It breaks upon the data. God’s redeeming 
action, in the hands of Him who is the only and altogether 
adequate organ of this saving power, will be completed in a 
definite, recognizable, and most glorious intervention. 
understand the powerful effect of this part of the message, how 
weighty nn argument it was for repentance on the part or 
those who had belonged to the evil age (Ac 313-24); what a 
mighty source of comfort to those harassed and oppressed hy 
world powers (1 Th 4l3, Ph 4®) ; and what a steadying mfluence 
to those who were labouring in the service of the Kingdom 
(1 Co 1638). \Ve can imagine also howthe Christian hope would 
shine into the darkness of the world beyond the confines 01 
Israel, where the same sense of an evil age and the same 
longing for a new dispensation were deep-seated and universal. 

When the message ivas proclaimed, there was 
possible for the hearer only one of two attitudes. 
Either he might believe what was told him, viz. 
that J esus was the power of God for salvation, or 
he might reject it. The nature of the 
attitude, moreover, is defined by the burden of the 
message. It is an attitude, or act, of the soul m 
reference, not to a proposition, but to a personal 

1 W. Morgan, The Religion and Theology of Paul, Edinburgh, 
1917, p. 47. 
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power. It carries with it the recognition of that 
power os now operative in Jesus, the confidence 
tliat it is capable of ellecting salvation and that 
nothing is beyond its scMe, and the tru-stful com- 
mitment of the soul to Jesus as the active power 
of God and the bearer of the dirine salvation. It 
is, accordingly, very much more than intellectual 
assent. It is, even in its most rudimentary stages, 
a religions experience with the promise and potency 
of rich moral development. It is the condition of 
man’s realisation of the divine salvation, and is 
the human counterpart of divine power. 

The whole of God’s redemptive action centres in 
Jesus tlie Christ. The whole of man’s response to 
the divine appeal is centred in faith. The object 
of this faith is always God in His saving power; 
but it is never truly and adequately exercised 
miart from Him in whom that power is operative. 
The range and action of that faith ought to be as 
wide as the love of God, which has all His power 
at its disposal. The Christian life itself is simply 
a training in the exercise of faith. The ministry 
of Jesus supplied the evangelists with ample illus- 
tration of the nature and operation of faith, ^ 

Their own daily experience added new instances, 
and made more definite their conception of faith 
(Ac 3'* 16*'). Faith may vary widely, from the 
crudest ‘miracle faith’ to the most articulate and 
educated apprehension. But its value never 
varies. It is the turning of the soul to Jesus; 
and in that act the divine salvation enters human 
life, and begins its beneficent and far-reaching 
operation. 

(c) Salvation ioithin the Church , — Christ is ‘ the 
power of God’ (1 Co 1*^). The gospel is ‘God’s 
saving power ’ (Ro 1'*). Salvation consists in the 
effects ivrought by God’s power in the lives of 
those who submit themselves trustfully to Christ, 
meeting ‘point by point’* the ultimate and uni- 
versal needs of man. Christian faith is belief in 
the willingness and power of God to deal thus 
effectively with man’s whole case, as he stands in 
the midst of the world, to tlie uttermost of his 
need, to the utmost of Ids capacity. 

Christianity, accordingly, can be understood 
only througli ‘human documents,’ which, when 
sympathetically read, become ‘human sacra- 
ments.’* These documents are open to our view in 
the NT._ A great deal;of the material consists in life 
stories, in chnraoter studies, exhibiting the entrance 
of divine power into human life through the point 
of contact established by faith in Christ. Even 
whore names and incidents do not occur, we are 
aware of many persons thus ‘ saved,’ gathered into 
small communities at various places in the great 
world, and all together forming a brotherhood, 
sharing a common experience, aiding one another 
in religious faith, and ministering to one another’s 
need to the utmost of gifts and resources. For 
such persons the various NT writings were com- 
posed, in a familiar and occasional manner, accord- 
ing as exigencies required and love prompted. And 
they were composed, it is also to be particularly 
noted, by persons who, however gifted naturally 
or specially endowed by the divine spirit, belonged 
to the same class as those for and to whom they 
VTote. They UTote out of the fullness of that 
veiT experience whicli belonged to their readers as 
well ns, though it might be not in the same degree 
as, themselves. There is, therefore, nothing ab 
extra m. the NT as regards its content. It is 
experimental through and through. Forms of 
thought may be niched up here or there; but one 
thing underlies all forms, and that is the experi- 
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ence of God’s saving power as it meets man in 
Christ and the message. It is quite possible to 
turn over the leaves of the NT and to say, ‘Lo 
this is Oriental, this is Hellenic, this is Roman, 
and the bulk is Jewish!’ But to conclude that, 
therefore, Christianity is a mosaic of bits picked 
up, or a window formed of pieces of glass stained 
by the imaginations of men, is wholly to miss our 
way. Such a mosaic, or rose-window, of religion 
might be veiy beautiful, but it -would bear no 
analogy to Christianity, which in its very origin 
and in its inmost being is life, is pewer, is Christ. 
This point of view, securely established as it is 
by modem scientific method, has, -ndthout doubt, 
great apologetic value.* But it is not a pronounce- 
ment in favour of any system of theology w'hicli 
may claim to he orthodox. Rather does it give an 
earnest warning against the idea that finality can 
be attained in the work of theological reconstrac- 
tion ; and it suggests that the task of theology is 
the interpretation of the ever-living experience of 
the Church, including the criticism of those forms 
of thought in -which that experience has been 
clothed by the gro-wing apprehension of disciplined 
Christian intelligence. 

When we turn to the NT, to discern what 
needs of men are met and -what blessings are 
gained in the great salvation, it cannot be -with 
any expectation of making an analysis or enumera- 
tion that could conceivably be complete. For one 
thing, human need is endlessly varied amid the 
innumerable experiences that make np the sum 
of human life. For another, gro-wth and develop, 
ment culturally and morally are registered by in- 
creasing sense of need. But, more particularly, 
the greatest needs are not felt till there be a revela- 
tion of God to the soul. The relirious attitude of 
the human spirit to God is not, ‘Here is a list of 
my needs ; now satisfy them,’ but, ' 1 need Thee,’ 
and the divine response is at the same time the 
revelation of need and the answer of love. 

This, then, is -a'hat -we find in the NT — a voyage 
of discovery, an exploration at once of human life 
and of the divine resources. Those wlio make the 
journey report continually new ‘ finds,’ new e:Meri- 
ences, new possessions, new prospects. Their 
language rings with wonder, joy, and praise. One 
explorer testifies to his friends, as the considered 
result of his o3vn experience : ‘ My God shall fulfil 
every need of yours according to his riches in 
gloiy in Christ Jesus’ (Ph 4"*). 

Although, however, the acceptance of the gospel brings with 
it wealth that is 'fathomless' (Eph 38] and therefore incalcul- 
able, it is possible, contrasting the world to which the bearers 
of the message belonged with that to which they were intro- 
duced through faith, to catch some definite aspects of their 
experience and to begin to understand what Christianity meant 
for them. 

(1) Darkness.— The Gentile world was steeped in darkness. 
It IS true that God was never -without His -witness; and it is 
true that He does not deal with men according to the abstract- 
ness and hardness of human Judgment, but according to His 
own individual knowledge of them (Ac 10=). None the less, a 
gross darkness did cover the nations, and snob light as they 
had only renders less excusable their misunderatanding of the 
divine nature and charocter (Ro The Jewish world is 

in a different condition, and Jews are in a position of immensely 
superior privilege— if only they had availed themselves of it 
(2I>-21}. None the less, the ripest and moat intelligent adherent 
of the religion of Israel is stiU -waiting for the light of the 
knowledge of God. He has not the key to the &riptures, and 
is liable to think of God and His ways with men in a manner 
that mistakes and dishonours Him (Mt 16^. But He has in 
Christ made Himself known. That which had been partially 
disclosed in the progress of Israel’s redemption has been 
gathered into one net. He has sent His Son into the world. 
Godiskno-wn, as in Israel, so now in Christ. The darkness is 
pasL The true light is shining. To accept Jesus, preached as 
Christ, Is to pass out of shadows into marvellous light. Con- 
[ ccive the ideas of God entertained in Judaism — how remote and 
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unclean I Then imagine the effect of being led through faith in 
Jesus to know God in His holy character and in the triumph of 
His love! It is impossible to mark the contrast too widely 
(1 Co 12'-*, 1 Th 19, Ph S 8 , Jn 149 17 s). Even when, in the effort 
of philosophic thought, the idea of God had been purified and 
exalted, .the end of the religious quest was still unreaohed ; and 
the missionary of Christ had to proclaim a God, ethical and 
gracious, dealing with the world in mercy and in judgment 
(Ac 1723sr. sof.). Knowledge of God, accordinglj', gained 
through historic deeds and a historic character, is salvatiom 

(2) Sin. — ^The world to which ail men, Jews as well as Gentiles, 
belonged was a world of sin. The deepest _ problems^ of the 
reUgious heart were relief from guilt, the remission of sins, and 
reconciliation to God, whom conscience reckoned hostile. The 
question is not really debatable. The gospel is preached in 
view of an undeniable situation. Sint ‘Christ died for our 
sins.’ The salvation offered is forgiveness, reconciliation ; and 
the offer is amply verified in the experience. We are so ac- 
customed to go to the KT for theories of atonement that we are 
apt not to lay the emphasis on the primary fact portrayed in the 
NT, viz. a life lived without the over-hanging sense of wilt and 
condemnation. To accept the divine mercy extended in a 
Christ who died and was now enthroned in power is to pass into 
a new world. The writings make the contrast vivid ; and 
always the emphasis lies on the immediacy of the experience : 
Instead of guilt, pardon; instead of enmity, reconciliation; 
instead of despair, peace and joyful confidence. There is 
nothing abstract, doctrinaire, intellectualist. All is concrete, 
living, personal. To believe in Jesus, the Christ, was to gain in 
the moment what all relipons sought and none had to offer, 
not even Judaism. What Jesus gave in the days of His flesh 
(Mk 219, jit 1123) He gives now in the day of His accomplished 
Boverei^ty. * In him we enjoy our redemption, that is, the 
forgiveness of sins' (Col IW). This is not theors’. It is life, 
and salvation. 

(3) Human life. — In the world, where men dwell in aliena- 
tion from God, human life has not its proper value and human 
beings have not secured to them their true rank. It is true 
that theoretical affirmations of the independence and worth of 
the individual were common in an age when the steam-roller of 
empire had crushed national and civic freedom. It is true that 
the Jews claimed to be a spiritual Jfife, and to stand high in 
the favour of God ; but a claim to spiritual rank grounded on 
ethnic descent defeats itself. All theory, however, broke on 
the hard facts of the social condition of the Eoman world, 
where the dignity and security of man depended on accidents 
of birth and fortune. But the situation is absolutely changed 
for those who have seen and received God in Christ. It is im- 
possible to put this too strongly, if we are to enter into the 
heart of primitive Christianity. Had Christ been ‘ a god ’ or ‘ a 
demi-god,' belief in Him would have left the chasms that 
yawned between man and man uncrossed. But, if God, Creator 
and Redeemer, be so present in Christ that He manifests and 
fulfils His gracious will towards sinful men, there is simply no 
room left for distinctions of grade in humanity. 

Man is admitted to the divine. He has gained, in the act of 
faith, a rank compared with which the decorations of the world 
are paltry and unreal. This sense of human dignity was pro- 
foundly marked in all the teaching of Jesus ; and now it belongs 
to the consciousness of all who believe in Him ns the living 
organ of the divine s.ilvation. Take the highest rank known on 
earth, rank that carried with it the most sacred privilege and 
the holiest religious function — kingship and priesthood ; that 
belonged to the humblest believer in Jesus, the slave-girl 
equally with the Roman noble (Rev Itf-). More profoundly still, 
consider a standing which belonged in the religion of Israel to 
the Messianic King, or to the privileged people ns a whole. 
Note how this position of sonship towards God belonged to 
Jesus, and received in His personan interpretation beyond any- 
thing that the highest reach of Hebrew religious aspiration 
had conceived. Then note what happens in the act of faith in 
Jesus as Christ. Entrance is made into that very standing of 
filial relationship to God. It is simple matter of fact that to be 
receptive of, and to bo laid hold of by, the saving power of God 
in Christ makes a man, not a servant, but a son, not a door- 
keeper, but n ohild_ in the Father’s house. This is Jesus’ as- 
surance to Etis disciples, so confident and comprehensive that 
the Christian Church even yet grasps it too timidly. But it is 
typical and essential Christianity. It Is not the thin and jejune 
dogma of a vague and philosophic theism. It is a fact In the 
lives of those who have made the transition from one universe 
to another through faith in Christ. ‘ Children of God 1 That 
is what wo arc’ (IJnSi). This is not a guarded inference. It 
is an actual experience. This is what * salvation ' means for a 
Christian. 

(4) Corruption. — ^The world into which Christianity entered 

was morally corrupt. Salvation, operative ns a force in that 
world, meantmoral transformation (1 Co 69 -n). jt « not neces- 
sary to exaggerate. Even Paul, who dips his brush in darkest 
colours (Bo is ready to recognize higher elements in the 

society to which he bore his message. But the terrible facts of 
moral decay and impotence are patent The heart of mankind 
was aware that the remedy lay not with itself. The demand 
was for a ‘Saviour,* and no religion had any chance of winning 
adherents which did not present a method of ‘salvation.’ 
Historically, Christianity ranks as one of these religions. Its 
historic warrant lies simply in the fact that it did what it pro- 
fessed to do. It did not, of course, profess to make, on the 
instant, morally perfect beings. But it did claim that persons 
submitting themselves to Jesus were. In that act of soul, lift^ 
nut of the region of moral decay and death, and were placed In 


a new world and made subjects of healing and transforming 
agencies which contained the promise and potency of a result 
nothing less than divine perfection. 

And the actual healings, the progressive transformations 
verified the claim. Whatever may be thought of Jn 4 «a 5 tjig 
authentic record of an incident in the life of Jesus, it is the 
exact and reliable account of an experience which included, not 
only the dwellers in a remote Samaritan town, but all men 
everywhere who made experiment in the saving power of God 
in Christ. The method of the Church was the method of Jesus 
(Mk 217). The success of the Church was the success of Jesus, 
multiplied by all the difference between a ministry accomplished 
in the limitations of the body and one achieved in the un- 
hindered exercise of sovereign power (Jn 636 I4l5f.). jggus 
Himself was profoundly aware that a new world of moral and 
religious powers was coming into being with Himself (li 1616, 
Mt 1111), and those who enter it become new, ns if they had— os 
indeed they really hod— begun life over again (Mt 183). ^nd 
this sense of newness pervades the NT (2 Co 6i7, Gal 6 I 6 , Eph 
424 , Ko 122, TifStf", Ro 04). Christians live and move in a * new 
sphere of life,’ and no symbol is too strong to suggest the 
wonder of the change — creation, resurrection, or birth. But no 
physical analogy or metaphysical explanation affects the fact, 
which is a moral experience, the possibility of which lies in the 
power of God, and the responsibility for which lies in man’s act 
of repentance and faith. Even as Jesus wrought a moral 
miracle in His training of His disciples when He was with them, 
so does He now continue the same operation, through the 
discipline of life, till He has gained an even more marvellous 
result. He puts His stamp on them. They are transformed 
into His likeness. Solvation is none other than this process. 

( 6 ) Bondage.— The world lying outside the moral universe, 
where the holy love of God is dominant through the exalted 
Saviour, lies in bondage. The philosophic Greek mind construed 
this through a physical or metaphysical dualism of form and 
matter. Men, unhappily, are immersed in a material element 
and are wholly subdued by it. The mind of Israel is not obsessed 
by such metaphysical abstractions. It knows nothing of meta- 
physical dualism, and sees in man a unity of matter and spirit, 
of body and soul, wdthin the sphere of personal life. The 
religion of Israel, developing through ages of moral education, 
has reached an analysis of man’s condition at once darker and 
more hopeful than the Greek. The dualism is not between two 
substances or elements of which man is the combination, but 
between man in his self-will and God in His holy soverei^ty. 
Sin, therefore, is worse than a misfortune or cruel destiny, of 
which even great criminals are the helpless and hapless instru- 
ments. It is an act of man, which, thrown back upon his own 
nature and on human society, has produced anarchy and con- 
fusion, disorganization and enslavement. To escape from this 
bondage, the Gentile world had its philosophies and moralities, 
its popular faiths, and its mystery-religions. The Jews had 
their Law, magnificently superior in moral quality to anything 
that the rest of the world could provide. It was, however, at 
Its best, a conspicuous failure, and left men, indeed, in a double 
bondage — ^bondage to a code, without the faintest degree of 
freedom from the tyranny of sin. Here the Ohristian message 
intervened and, in a word, emancipated the human spirit for 
ever. The saving power of God, the power that has met and 
vanquished sin, is ever active and accessible in Jesus, the living 
Lord. To accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord is, in that act, to 
receive the power of God into the springs of life, and to be 
forthwith under its enabling influence. This power is designated 
the Spirit, the term which the religion of Israel reserved for 
God in His indwelling and inworking, in the sphere of human 
life and on behalf of men. To be n Ohristian is to believe in 
Jesus the Christ and to receive the Spirit. To believe in Jesus 
as the Christ, without having received the Spirit, is not yet to 
bo a Ohristian (Ac 101-7). To believe in and seek to possess the 
power of God, without repentance and faith in Christ, is to be 
miserably self-deceived and hideously guilty (819-24). Here is a 
moral principle of boundless applicability. Its range of action 
could notbe discerned at first. Dangers threaten its appliration. 
But from the beginning ‘the reception of the Spirit is the 
whole of Christianity.’ 7 . , , 

Christianity is the religion of the Spirit. 'The Church is 
the community of the Spirit, Legalism, magic, externalira 
of every sort is condemned from the outset. Without the 
Spirit there Is no salvation. The possession of the Bpmt 
gives the Christian salvation the notes of power (Eph Si*-®), 
freedom (2 Co 817), and Joy (Lk IO 21 , Ro 1417). 

( 6 ) Fear of demons. — It is impossible to contemplate the 
ancient world without observing one feature which it shares 
with all lands which at the present time are under control of 
animism — the wide-spread fearof demons. Whatever psychol- 
ogists or members of the Society for Psychical Besrarch 
may make of the phenomena, the fear itsell is beyond all 
question. Illustrations abound ; and we are to conceive to our- 
selves a state of mind according to which the supersensuous 
region, the ‘ air,’ is inhabited by malignant beings seeking the 
destruction of men in body and in soul. Beings wcll-dispOTCU 
towards man no doubt exist and give their aid : but the baWe 
is sore, and the issue is undecided, and the fear remains. The 
Christian missionaries, like Jesus Himself, shared the Mlief in 
the existence of such evil powers, and admitted the heIpl«sncM 
of man in conflict with them. But the message declared that 
the power of God, almighty in its holiness and love, is now 
effective in the person of the conquering Christ, to beatb:^ 
the worst assaults of such enemies and ultimately to banisB 
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them from the onivcree of God, This Is the claim of Jesus 
(Mt 12^ ; end the claim is verified by the cases of cure 
(ilk The power of victory resides in the messapre, and is 

Mcrcised by those who proclaim it (Mk 81® The KT is 

steeped in the conviction of the reality and fearful workings of 
these evil spirits, and in the triumphant assurance that they 
cannot harm those who have taken refuge with the power of 
God. which acts through the uplifted Lord by faith in Him 
(2 P 2*, Eev 050, 2 Ti I'C 1 Jn 40, Ja fill* Si®, Ac fils ^ ifliwo). 
The apostle Paui moves in this region of thought, and con- 
templates with awe and triumph the havoc wrought by these 
evil powers and their overwhelming defeat by the sovereign 
power of God in Christ (Eph 2= (ps, Ph 2 io, i Co 2S. Col 2i*, 
Gal 4SS'-, Ro 83Sr.). The point of interest is to bo found, of 
course, not in the alleged reality of these evil beings (a question 
which, be It noted in passing, has been reopened by the dis- 
covery of the * subconscious'), but in the reality of the fear, 
and in its expulsion by the conviction of the sole supremacy of 
that God who, through Jesus, has revealed Himself as the only 
Redeemer. To the men of that day salvation carried with it 
deliverance from demons, and to animists of the present day 
It means the same thing. Jlisslonary records echo the NT 
sense of immense relief, and the confident security, which is 
like an awakening out of nightmare. 

(7) Fear of death.— A yet more intimate and personal fear 
possessed the world, opart from the influence that streamed 
from the resurrection of Jesus— the fear of death. Tlie human 
heart reacted passionately against this inevitable end of human 
aspirations and endeavour and enjoyment. And in the age in 
which Christianity entered on the scene of human hopes and 
fears the demand for assurance of immortality woe loud and 
insistent. It was met by philosophical arguments and by the 
promises of the mystery-religions. But the fear and the 
doubt brooded over manldnd. Those who were trained in the 
religion of Israel were in a different position. Apocalyptic 
conceptions might help (Dn 125), and might issue in n dogma of 
‘ resurrection at the last day.’ But such a belief was scarcely a 
deliverance from the gloom of separation from the sphere of 
life and love. The real line of hime lay in the faith which 
apprehended God ns Redeemer. In this, after the terrible 
discipline of the Exile, the religion of Israel culminated. The 
individual human being who commits himself to God possesses 
a salvation which is not limited to time and space. ‘ God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living’ (Lk 2038). Such a faith, 
however, needs to be grounded in an act of God, which meets 
the fact of death once for all, and for ever changes its signifi- 
cance. 

The hope of Immortality cannot stand apart from the triumph 
of redeeming love. When tliat triumph takes place, hope 

' > • . ; (jged, simply the register of tne 

:• ■ Salvation from sin is salvation 

‘ • ' ' • ' ■ ironed Lord has the whole power 

of God at Ills disposal, and none of the powers of the earth or 
of the air can make head against Him (Ro SMf-). Hence, the 
message met this profound need of man, not with a speculation, 
but with a^faot : ’ Christ is risen.’ Questions remain regarding 
the attendant circumstances of man's future life ; but they do 
not touch the centra] fact of the resurrection of Christ, which 
carries everything with it and without which nothing remains 
(1 Co Ifi'St l8f. SO). Jiuch of Paul’s arguing may slip over us, 
but, ns he meets the conjoined evil of sin and death with 
the double fact of the Cross and the Resurrection of Christ, 
he Is on the secure ground of history and experience; and 
on that ground the whole primitive Church stands wdth 
him. 

Salvation, therefore, means deliverance from the thraldom of 
a life-long fear of death (Ho 2*4f ). means, too, a change in 
the vciy nature of death, so that it becomes comparable to the 
sleep which precedes the daily resurrection to life and action 
(I Co IfilS). It means, oven more, a transfiguration in the 
cxiicricnce of dying, which is no longer n fate, but an oppor- 
tunity and condition of realizing what the power of Goa in 
Christ can do for n mortal man (I Co 855). The defeat of 
death lies in the moral sphere, and is already absolute. The 
physical counterpart of that victory belongs to the consumma- 
tion of salvation, when the period ushered in by the Resurrec- 
tion shall bo crowned by the return of the Lord. Then in a 
transition which, in the nature of the case, is unimairinable 
death shall bo ’swallowed up in victory' (I Co Ifis^). But this 
anticipation is not a hope tnrorvn Into the unknown ; it is the 
sure and certain issue of a salvation which is a present experi- 
ence. 


(8) Sensitiveness to suffering.- The world which saw the 
Roman Empire erect ftself above shattered cities and states 
and an artificial society plant itself upon varied masses of 
enslaved humanitj' could not but be full of pain. And the rise 
of an intense individualism was necessarily accompanied by a 
developed sensitiveness to suffering. Obviously, here was a 
need in which body and soul cried for relief and the heart of 
tortured humanity imperiously demanded comfort. It was 
slow in coming and miserably inadequate to cope with the 
'*tent or the depth of human distress. In the Hcllcnic-Roraan 
World a noble effort was made to bid defiance to pain and take 
Mtuge in the inwardness of the tnie (3ood. The defect of this 
view is the Irrelevance of pafn. Pain fs not conquered tiff it is 
Sven to have a meaning. In relation to the realization of the 
nlghrat good of mankind. The wise and devout had much to 

sav r,i .lyj of snffjring, gorrow, and cultf- 

■ "I ■ ’ world, which woutd make amends for 

■ ' . ■ ' I ' II- ■.'ct, apart from the fact that such a 
uteratui*e of consolation, eloquent and tender though it was. 


did not reach beyond the ilitc of cultured sufferers and had no 
message for tlie dumb pain of the unknown multitude, it missed 
the point. A Providence which does not take pain into itself can 
scarcely be a Deity to which the sorrow.laden will take their 
case. Accordingly, myths of a divine suffering had a wonderful 
attraction for n world in pain. But they were too unsubstan- 
tial, too remote from the bitterness of the woman, the slave, 
the prisoner, the bereaved, the tormented, to constitute a 
world-remedy. 

Within the discipline of Israel a thought was growing which 
might seem to have little of hope in it, and yet did contain the 
secret of consolation. The problem before the exercised soul 
of Israel was pure pain— not pain demanded by guilt, but the 
pain of the guiltless, suffering in a world in which moral con- 
siderations are confounded and the wicked flourish, while the 
righteous are cast down. The customary consolations are 
offered : that the triumphing of the wicked is short, that judg- 
ment is sure though delayed, that suffering is disciplinary, that 
God is the true good of man, and that this good, being Inward, 
spiritual, and permanent, outweighs the evils of life — and all 
are of no nvai). None of them goes to the root of the matter or 
stays the revolt of the soul. But there was a suffering in Israel 
which had In it redemptive value — the suffering of those 
Servants of God who held office under Him as mediators of His 
redeeming purpose, whose vocation (it came to be seen) was 
fulfilled in suffering, a suffering, not inflioted by a God who 
stood outside in untouched bliss, but appointed by God in 
pursuit of His gracious design, and in some sense shared in by 
Himself. And this suffering of God Is seen in Jesus, identified 
in the faith of the disciples os the Suffering Servant of the 
Lord. The message of salvation to a suffering world does not 
come down upon it from a region of empyrean bliss, but enters 
it through the door of sympathy, and speaks to it of a divine 
experience of pain, and comforts it, from within, from a 
sanctuary of sorrow. Jesus is prepared for His saving office 
through pain (He 2R> fiSt.). Thus, and thus only, is He enabled 
to offer 'eternal salvation,’ and to ‘save to the uttermost’ of 
man's need. Corresponding to human suffering is the suffering 
of the Christ of God. The Christian preachers did not unfold a 
theodicy. They laid bare the heart of God. From the point of 
view of faith in the Servant of the Lord, suffering and victori- 
ous, the fact of pain is met, not theoretically, but experi- 
mentally. 

In the first place, it appears as the thing which ought not to 
be in the universe where love is supreme. It belongs cssentl- 
aily to this world, where the love of God has still to win its 
practical lordship. Jesus healed disease and relieved suffering 
as part of His redemptive work; and the Church continued 
His task, bringing to bear the resources of God which were 
available to faith both in direct healings (1 Co 128) and in a 
ceaseless ministry of comfort (2 Co 18t). 

Not merely, however, is pain met by the counter-remedy of 
divine power ; it is taken up into the redemptive operation of 
God, and is thus transmuted into blessing. It is not endured 
apart from Christ, nor is He separated from it. Those who 
preceded Him in time were caught in the tide of suffering, 
whose waves submerged the soul of Jesus (He 1155), And those 
who follow Him do so by the way of the Cross, and share His 
pain, as He docs theirs; and in their case, as in His, the 
suffering is an element in the salvation (Ro 817, Ph 318). A 
sorrow shared with the Man of Sorrows is a sorrow healed. 
Never had there been such sufferers as the disciples of Jesus, 
and never souls so glad (2 Co 48 ). In the experience of the 
sufferers pain acts ns it did in Jesus, who was perfected by 
suffering, though in the case of disciples pain had a relation to 
personal sin which it had not in His case (He 125J1). Nay, the 
pain of Christians, borne as part of their witness to the world, 
reproduces the very sufferings of Christ (2 Co 15), and continues 
them on behalf of the Church (Col 154). Nevertheless, the pain 
remains as pain, glorified though it be (1 P 4i5f.). The NX is 
superhuman, but not inhuman. It does not glorifi’ pain as 
such, and the Christian experience of ^ain was not touched with 
fanaticism. Pain belongs to that period of time in which the 
Kingdom of God has not yet come in fullness ; and the brevity 
of the trial is franklj- appealed to ns an clement of encourage- 
ment (1 P 15, Bo 818 , 2 Co 4171'). From a world where pain is 
inevitable the suffering Church lifted its eyes to that other 
world where ‘ there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain’ (Rev 214). 
Meantime, the iife-storj’ of believers is included in the redeem- 
ing purpose of God, which is no matter of douht, because it has 
triumphed in Christ. Providence (?.».) in the NT was not a 
Stoic theorem ; it was an inference from redemption achieved 
in Christ (Ro S5S). Pain, therefore, in Christian experience is 
not merely defeated ; it is transfigured. Christians are not 
merely stern and magnificent bearers of pain, they are ‘ more 
than conquerors’ over it (887); they are saved in it and by it, 
out of it and over it. 

(0) Moral evil. — Passing from separate evils belonging to 
the present period, we note in it one comprehensive quality. 
This World is under the control of moral evil ; it stands con- 
demned by the holiness of God ; and it is reserved for His final 
Judgment. A modem revision of Christianity may reverse this 
estimate of the world, and take an optimistic view of the forces 
evident in it. But it ie indisputable that the gloomier view was 
universal in the century in which Christianity was bom. It 
was entertained by reflective minds everywhere. The Christian 
preachers had scarcely anything to add to its darkness, though 
they constraed it through a more ethical conception of God 
and a more austere Idea of His holiness. Proof that this was 
the Christian view of the world lies broadcast through the 
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NT, and may be collected under the heads of o!<5v, Kotr^^o;, 
and ■yri'eo. In relation to this world, therefore, salvation, 
which means, as we have seen, so much positively in Christian 
experience, takes on a strongly negative quality. To be saved 
is to be saved out of this world and from the ‘ wrath ’ which is 
about to break upon it. It is the purpose of Messiah’s coming 
to save men from this evil world (Qal 1^, 1 Th liO). This 
salvation rests upon, and is guaranteed by. His atoning death 
(Eo 68 ). 

From the very bepnning the message warns and pleads in 
view of this coming doom (Ac 2^8 ; cf. Mt 38). Christians are 
‘ refugees’ (He 6 ’ 8 ), who, in another metaphor, are anchored to 
the hope which is as immovable as ‘ the inner Presence within 
the veil.’ This negative attitude to the world has to be made 
good by a continual rupture of all ties which could bind a man 
to that which he has forsaken. Sins are to be broken off 
(Col 38- 0, Eo efif., 1 P 4if-). Even things not sinful must be 
enounced if they threaten the integrity of a disciple’s devotion 
to the ffingdom. The strenuousness of the Master's words was 
not forgotten (Lk 14856 ), and is echoed by those who know 
His mind (1 Co 985 ( 6 ). 

Yet salvation, while thus consisting in deliverance from this 
world, and carrying with it a negative relation to the world, 
is not in itself negative. It is essentially positive and dynamic. 
It is intensely individual, but it is not individualistic, and docs 
not terminate in the escape of the solitary soul. It is a gift ; 
but it is the impartation of divine power, of which the ‘saved’ 
are at once the subjects and the organs. Hence it is also a 
task, and is possessed only in fulfilment of vocation. The 
disciple band, accompanying the Master, trained by Him and 
sent forth on errands of mercy, remains type and norm of the 
Christian Church in the primitive times, and, we may surely 
add, in every period of its history. The task is set by the gift. 
The gift is God’s redeeming love in Jesus, who lived, and died, 
and rose again. It is received in faith, and operates inexhaust- 
ibly through the experience of a lifetime, and, after this life, 
will continue towaras issues of inconceivable glory and joy. 
Being received, it rises in the individual os a fountain of energy 
corresponding to its own nature. Eeceived as redeeming love, 
it acts through the saved, as redeeming love for those whom 
Jesus died to redeem. There is a uniqueness and absoluteness 
in the Person and Work of Christ, from which Christian faith 
has never wavered ; but this did not hinder recognition of the 
moral congruousness of the Church’s task with that of its Lord, 
or the sense of obligation to continue the operation of redeem- 
ing love towards the world. To separate the service of love 
from the experience of love is to out the nerve of Christian 
faith. The service is twofold : (i.) confession of Jesus as Lord 
(Eo 108, lit 1088), witness-bearing to the fact and power of His 
resurrection (Ac 18 288 ) ; evangelism, a ministry of reconcilia- 
tion which is the very action of God towards men between 
whom and God there exists a state of enmity (2 Co 6 I 8 - 6 I); 
(ii.) the activities of love in sympathy and help. Love is 
essentially social. Its bent is towards an organism. The 
primitive Christians had no social theory; but they were a 
society. They had no stereotyped programme ; but they acted 
on an Inspiration of compassion, and sought to gather into their 
living body the very Body of Christ, the disiecta membra of 
the dissolving fabric of contemporary civilization. This is what 
we see in the NT — love in action, having in it the very quality 
of the divine mercy, seeking the worst, despairing of none, 
integrating all into the organic unity of the society which is 
created by Christ and lives in Him. Salvation, accordingly, is 
social or it is nothing. It is the organization of mankind under 
the rule of redeeming love. 

( 10 ) Doom of the world. — Finally, salvation within the 
Church, whether viewed as the possession of the ‘ good things’ 
which the Heavenly Father delights to bestow on His children 
or as escape from a world which is ‘not of the Father’ and 
is doomed to destruction, is not complete in an experience 
which is measurable by time. There is no hope for this world. 
Its doom is irrevocable. The only hope for mankind is the 
replacing of this order by another, in which other powers bear 
sway and other relations prevail. Salvation belongs to that 
other order, and comes when that order shall supervene upon 
this. This is the paradox of the Kingdom of God. It is, and it 
is to be. Salvation, in like manner, ft both immediate as a fact 
and future ns a hope. It is impossible to miss this futuristic 
note of the Christianity of the NT, however great may be our 
prejudice against it, or however carefully we may exclude it 
from our own tj-pe of religion. The ‘ saved ’ of the times of the 
NT arc looking for a ‘ salvation ’ yet to come, ensured to them 
by the faithfulness of God, certified by the earnest of the Spirit 
(2 Co 188 55 ) and by incalculable riches of Christ (Eph 27 r.). 
Sometimes the future seems, as it were, in process, and the 
‘ saved ’ arc ‘ being saved ’ (1 Co I18 158 , 2 Co 215). oftener it is 
regarded ns about to be ushered in, in a day or an event, whose 
date cannot be fixed, but which stands imminent to the faith 
and awe of believers (Eo ISH, 1 Co 315, ph 12 s 1 Th 68. 2 Th 2I8 
He IK 23. 10 59 69 0=3, 1 P 15. 9). It is obvious that there wa^ 
much in this Christian attitude to this world and outlook 
towards a world to come which resembled the views and 
estimates entertained by non43hristians. There is, however, 
one radlc-al and characteristic difference, viz. that the Greek 
was operating, if we may use_ the phrase, with the category of 
substance, the Christian with that of power. The Greek 
thought of matter, from which he desired to be free. The 
Christian, trained in the OT, thought of moral evil working 
through the lower nature but not identical with it ; and from 
this c\-ll he knew he could be delivered only by the act of God. 
Already he knew by experience the efilcacy of that power ; and 


he expected a day of its complete vindication, in salvation and 
in judgment. 

The 10th cent, mind, accustomed to speak of a 'Christian 
civilization,’ and hearing vaguely of ‘ evolution,’ resented this 
position, and preferred an optimistic view of the world, as 
being in a condition of progressive improvement. Probably the 
Great War will modify, if not reverse, this general estimate, 
and may lead back to the primitive Christian attitude and 
outlook. In any case, neither optimism nor meliorism repre. 
sents the primitive Christian attitude. At the same time, that 
attitude will be utterly misconceived, if it is stated as a 
pessimism, with the practical result of leaving the world U 
grow worse and worse, and even being satisfied that it should 
do so. Salvation certainly is perfected in the Parousia. But 
this does not mean that the Kingdom of God is non-existent or 
impotent, or that its subjects are to stand bg as idle spectators 
of the world’s traged}’. The rule of God is real, living, and 
almighty. It is in the hands of the King Messiah. He is at 
work in the world. Its evil powers are already broken. He has 
overcome the world. In the interval which lasts till His return 
He is in conflict with the world powers. That dirine warfare 
is waged above man, in a manner and by means beyond human 
calculation ; so that believers have constantly to look on, while 
the Angel of the Lord works .wondrously. But it is not waged 
wholly apart from man. The believer is also a participator in 
this great conflict. His faith is a factor in the victory. It has 
three lines of operation : (i.) direct action with reference to the 
world, in witness-bearing and in Christian ministiy, both of 
these being a vindication of the sovereignty of Christ, leading 
to the winning of men to His allegiance ; (ii.) waiting, watching, 
looking outfor the cominp Kingdom, and hastening towards it; 
devout men in the primitive Church are the direct successors of 
those who waited for the consolation of Israel, and they con- 
tinue the waiting attitude, which is the essential piety of 
Israel, from the Exile onwards (Is 4081, Ps 621-5 13056, jik issst 
35. Mt 24526 2513, Lk 2138, 1 Co 17 1613, 1 Th 110, 1 p lU, 
Ja 57 , Eev 33 1615, 2 P 31 =) ; such waiting is very far from 
passivity ; it is itself issue and proof of the powers of the 
Kingdom, and is a condition of its arrival ; _(iii.) as the 
accompaniment of waiting, prayer. The NT practice of praj-er 
is controlled by the thought of the Kingdom. Its tipical 
aspiration is for the coming of the Kingdom (Mt 610 ). _ Its 
requests are directed to all things which carry out the designs 
of the Kingdom, and are granted, as they are preferred, in the 
name of Christ (Jn 14136). Above all, pra.ver, especially in its 
intercessory form, is work done for the Kingdom, and con- 
ditions the coming of the Kingdom. The Kingdom will not 
come to on unwatehful and prayerless Church. In this, as 
in other forms of service, the power is God’s ; and prayer means 
the presence and operation of God, and, therefore, is sure of its 

answer (Eo 8866, He 725, Jn 16=3.866). 

The coming of the Kingdom, accordingly, tvith the realization 
of salvation is ‘at hand.’ Jesus will return ‘very soon 
(Eev 2289). The unseen world, eternal and divine, impends ov« 
this doomed and transient world, and may break through into 
it at any moment. And yet its arrival is not a bare event, 
poised on nothing in human life and histoiy. Some of the con- 
ditions of its coming lie within the divine vision only; and 
therefore the mind of men and angels, as of Messiah Himself in 
the days of His earthly manifestation, contains no means for 
determining the date. Others lie within the reach of man, and 
are summed up in faith, with its exercises of losing service, 
watchfulness, and prayer. Salvation, in its beginning, con- 
tinuance, and consummation, ns gift, and task, and heritage, is 
relative to faith, and apart from faith is impossible as an 
experience. Hence the NT closes, not ivith a prediction, but 
with a prayer, ‘Amen, Lord Jesus, Come.’ 

(tf) Defensive statement of the Christian salva~ 
tion. — The Christian message of salvation is not 
addressed to the intellect as a ‘ faculty,' and does 
not terminate in the construction of an intellec- 
tual system. It comes as a living word, instinct 
with life and power, and evokes an experience m 
which the whole man participates, and bnn"8 
salvation as an invincible spiritual dynamic. If 
the NT thus escapes intellectualism, however, it is 
equally removed .from emotionalism, and its in- 
sistence on experience does not mean surrender w 
the caprices of subjectivity. It never attempts w 
separate life and thought. The experience grows 
towards ‘knowledge,’ a discernment of therealitiM 
of God’s character and purpose, of the values and 
powers of human life, of man’s state and need, os 
well as his destiny and perfection. Such ‘ know- 
ledge ’ is a ‘ gift ’ of the Spirit (1 Co 12®). But it is 
for the use of the Church at large, and its 
sion and increase are an object of prayer (Ph 1 , 
Eph I*’®’). By such knowledge the experience of 
salvation is interpreted and made aware of itself, 
and grows clear-eyed and strong. Such an 
pretation is the necessary ta.sic of the fllnircn 
throughout all the periods of its history. Gatnerw 
into succinct expression as the voice of the Clinrcti, 
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it loTins creeds and syjiibols. Developed system- 
atically, it forms a body of doctrine, growing 
through criticism to , fuller and more concrete 
statement. Theology is properly soterioloCT, ‘ the 
science of realised reaemption.’* In the hi, how- 
ever, the interpretation has not yet taken the 
form of articulated creed or systematized doctrine. 
Rather we Iiave in it the work of men, who had 
the gift of knowledge, setting forth, as occasion 
served and the needs of the Church required, 
aspects of the great salvation, and bringing before 
the minds of Christians the necessary implications 
and issues of the faith by which they lived. There 
is no speculation in vacuo. Everything said is 
ractical in aim and is relevant to the actual con- 
ition of believers. The concern of the writer is 
always salvation, as message and as e.vperience. 
Full details belong to the discipline of exegetical 
and Biblical theology. Here it will be enough to 
indicate the points at which danger threatened the 
Church’s treasure of salvation within the times 
covered by the NT literature, and the character of 
the defensive statement made of the Christian 
experience. 

(1) Misuse of the Christian hope. — Eschatology 

has been, in ^1 ages, the happy hunting-ground 
for religious cranks. The primitive Church did 
not escape the presence of such pests. If we sup- 
pose the bare idea of the Parousia to take posses- 
sion of the mind, without any deep insight into 
the nature of God’s redeeming power, or any 
experimental acquaintance with His salvation, the 
efi'eot will be inevitable ; and there will be persons 
wandering about in idleness, spinning endless 
yarns out of their own. brains, and sponging on 
their neighbours for the necessaries of existence. 
This was met on the part of the leaders of the 
Christian movement by a strong emphasis on the 
value of the present, as affording the sphere of 
moral discipline and the opportunity of loving 
service. It mattered not how short the interviu 
before the Parousia might be ; the immediate 
duty of living under the direction of God’s holy 
wll remains unaffected. The certainty of the 
Return gives great comfort and encouragement in 
tile discipline of life, and adds great urgency to 
the vocation of the Christian. But there is a con- 
spicuous absence of luscious description of the 
delights of heaven, and there is a resolute insist- 
ence upon the performance of common duties 
(1 Th 4”'- 5», 2 Th 2«- There is no with- 

drawal of the hope. A Church, or a soul, in ‘ the 
great tribulation’ could not tolerate that. But 
there is balance and proportion in statement and 
conspicuous ethical sanity. 

(2) Perversion of the gift of the Spirit. — The 
idea of the Spirit of God has a long history, and 
is bound up with the idea of salvation. As the 
latter deepens in moral and religious quality, the 
former grows in purity and is more and more 
removed from physical or psychical excitement. 
Yet there are obvious dangers eonnected nutb the 
possession of the Spirit, which are marked in 
almost every ‘revival.’ It is accompanied by 
intensity and fervour, which are very apt to take 
crude, _ offensive, or even unethical forms. The 
Chmtian movement did not escape this peril. To 
believe in Jesus Avas to receive the Spirit and to 
become the subject of its special operatibns. Some 
of these implied psychical disturbance and the 
manifestation of supernormal experiences and 
poAvers. Inevitably these attracted attention, and 
captivated the imaginations of minds rmtrained in 
the Christian life. The AA’hole Christian moA’ement 
AA'Hs in danger of being assimilated to popular 
animism, especially in those lands Avhere statelier 

> P. T. Forsyth, The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, 
London. 1909, p. 216. 
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and colder religions Avere already being replaced 
by more fervid and even frenzied types. The 
apostle Paul understood the danger as none of the 
other leaders could, and it is the great achieve- 
ment of his career that he met it fully, and beat 
back an evil Avhich Avould have made the Christian 
salvation a mockery. He did not deny the value 
of ecstatic phenomena. Intense experiences in the 
crisis of the soul’s inner history may be e.xpected, 
are to be counted a priiulege, and are not to be con- 
demned or repressed (1 Co 14*®, 2 Co 12^'®, 1 Th 5^®). 
But they are not the only or the chief gifts of 
the Spirit. They occur among many others 
(1 Co fio 12®-®, Eph 4''). They must 

submit themselves to one obvious test, viz. value 
for edification and ministry. Submitted to this 
test, they sink to the bottom of the scale (1 Co 14*®). 
The apostle has a broader treatment of the ques- 
tion. He carries out the process begun u-ithin the 
OT, and lifts into full A-ieiv the moral and religious 
value of the Spirit. He interprets it through 
Jesus (Ro 8®, 2 Co 3®-”*-)- This, indeed, is the 
ultimate valuation of the Spirit as the poAvm of the 
Christian salvation ; for Paul fully believes in 
demonic powers Avhich are hostile to man and to 
tlie Redeemer of men (1 Co 12®). The ecstatic 
phenomena, though prized, fall out of notice, as 
he fills the idea of the Spirit AA-ith the meaning of 
sah-ation, as AiTought by the living Lord u'itliin 
the higher life of man. 

(3) Lowering the level of the salvation experi- 
ence from grace to legalis^n. — Here AA-e have a 
danger, the exact opposite of that AA’hicli AA'e haA-e 
just noticed, though often in fact connected Avith 
it. An immature Christian has been delivered 
from the present ‘AA-orld’ or ‘age’ Avith its domi- 
nant poAvers of evil. The historic events of the 
Cross and the Resurrection stand behind him as 
the guarantees of his deliverance. But hoAV is lie 
to live, and order his doings, in this new Avorld 
into AA-hich he has entered ? Tlie intoxicating sense 
of emancipation carries him on for a Avhile ; but, 
as it subsides, what is to take its place? The 
nearest, most familiar, ansAver is to be found in 
rules and statutes. Let him govern liimself by 
these, and all aatH be Avell. The gospel itself, to 
one in this state of mind, is a neAv Iuav, embodying 
the old laAv, AA-ith additions of its oaati. Salvation, 
it seems, Avhile made possible by an event noAv 
past, has still to be Avon, and appears as a recom- 
pense for a steadfast adhesion to laiv and a requisite 
number of ‘Avorks.’ Thus legalism folloAvs hard 
upon the gospel. This peril appears Avithin the 
times of the NT ; but it is a familiar phenomenon 
in the mission field to-day. In another Avay the 
danger of legalism threatened. Suppose the intoxi- 
cating sense of liberty to be cultivated, and its 
most intense and bizarre expressions to be prized 
as notes of a high degree of spirituality, Avhile 
sheer immorality threatens the unstable soul, 
hoAv shall this eA-il be met ? A direct and obvious 
ansAver is : Cut out the liberty itself, and put this 
soul, that is not fit for freedom, into the shackles 
of laAv. Let the Church administer salvation 
under a code, apportioning it according to the 
measure of obedience. The tendency to legalism, 
accordingly, is entirely natural, and jmt it is plain 
that it subverts Cliristianity in its inmost essence. 
Legalism, in point of fact, is not religion at all. 
Certainly it is not the religion of the OT. LaAv in 
the OT presupposes grace. The Psalmi Paulini, 
born in tlie midst of a laAV-observing Church, stand 
an imperishable AA-itness against legalism. Ezekiel, 
the parent of the later systematized laAv in Israel, 
is no legalist. 

* In his sketch of the ideal sanctuarj- of the future, a great 
moral change in the people, brought about by the Spirit of 
JahA'eh, is presupposed. The nation, in whose midst Jahveh 
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deigns to dwell, is n nation prepared for His indwelling by a 
thorough regeneration of heart and life. . Ezeldel’s concep- 
tion of holiness is rooted in a profound conviction of the evil of 
sin, and in a keen sense of the necessity of personal faith and 
repentance for acceptance with God.’i 

When the religion of Israel culminated in the 
Person and Worit of the Kedeemcr, it certainly 
was not to sink its adherents to a lower stage 
than had been known in the OT. The new stage 
of the religion of redemption is inaugurated not 
by a mere event of the past, but by an abiding 
event, if it may be so described. Resurrection and 
Pentecost go together. The Redeemer is not dead 
and relegated to a distant throne. He is living, 
as Spirit, in His Church. He, by the Spirit, is 
present and operative in all believers. He is every- 
thing to them, standard and strength, guidance 
and power. 

The answer to the practical problem, ‘ How shall 
the believer conduct himself in the new world?’ is 
met, as the first demand for salvation is met, by 
the appeal for faith. Trust the living Lord ; re- 
ceive the Spirit of Jesus. Live by the Spirit; be 

uided by the Spirit (Gal 5-'’). No doubt there are 

angers in such a course (5'^). But they are to be 
met, not by a faint-hearted compromise with legal- 
ism, but by the interpretation or the Spirit through 
the historic Lord, whose cdter ego the Spirit is — an 
interpretation which is gathered up into love, that 
very love which is the essence of God and the 
motive of the Redeemer’s sacrifice (Eph 5"). To a 
clear eye legalism and the gospel of God stand as 
contradictions (Gal 5^), Legalism is bondage and 
shuts the soul into that old world where ‘ elemental 
spirits ’ vaunt themselves against God’s redeeming 
power (4^’®). No compromise is possible (2^'')- 
What is at stake is salvation itself. If legalism 
triumphs, the labour and suffering of God have been 
of no avail. He has been defeated. He can do no 
more. We can understand Paul’s passion as he 
fronted the Judaizers. He saved Christianity as 
the religion of the Spirit. 

(4) CJianging the nature of salvation from the 
power of God to magk. — Amid the welter of 
religions which in the first century of our era were 
offering ‘ salvation ’ to a needy world there was one 
general conception and one prevalent method. 
The conception is union Avith the divine; the 
method is rite and ceremony, acting magically. 
The details are curious, but the interest lies in the 
ruling idea that it is possible by an extei-nal act to 
be united with some superior being or substance, 
and so be saved from a world Avhich, being material, 
is inherently evil. The problem, the idea, and the 
machinery all belong to a far loAver level of religi- 
ous experience than that occupied in common by 
the religion of Israel and by Christianity. It is 
true that these ‘ mystery-religions ’ were a notable 
evidence of the world-Avide sense of need and did 
form a preparatio evangelica Avhich might truly be 
regarded as inspired by God. A skilful missionary, 
therefore, Avould not enter the lists against them 
in arid controversy. He Avould use everything in 
them Avhich he could transmute into Christian 
uses. _ But on two points he could make no com- 
promise: (i.) the nature of faith as the ‘universal 
coefficient of all spiritual blessing ’ (Ro (ii.) 

the ethical (juality belonging to the Spirit of God 
and to the life in salvation. Paul is conspicuous 
for his sympathetic appreciation of all elements, 
even in heathenism, which have affinities with the 
religion of redemption. But his conceptions of 
faith and of the Spirit are rooted in the religion of 
Israel, and are determined through the Person of 
Christ, as God’s agent in redemption, and the 
source of salvation to all Avho believe. 

1 R. L. Ottley, The Religion of Israel, Cambridge, 1905, p. 
118. 

- J. V. Bartlet, in art. Baptism (New Testament), vol. B. p. 
377b. 


‘The evidence,’ says H. A, A. Kennedy, ‘makes it whollv 
superfluous to seek for the explanation of Paul’s use of any of 
these terms in Hellenistic Mystery-Religion. What we do learn 
from the parallels is the ability of many of his readers to catch 
the meaning of a more or less technical terminology, due not 
merely to a course of instruction in the Old Testament, but to 
their acquaintance with , a religious vocabulary already current 
among the Mystery.associations,’ i 

There is only one ‘ saving ’ institution in Christ- 
ianity, and that is the go^el (Ro P®*-, 1 Co P*). 
Any rite tolerable in the (Christian cultus derives 
its value from the measure in which it sets forth 
the gospel, and the ‘coefficient’ of any blessing 
that it conveys is only and always faith. 

(5) Depriving Christ of His unique function and 
supreme ptlace in the divine salvation. — This danger 
threatened as soon ns Christianity entered the 
region where Greek thought formed the intellectual 
atmosphere of educated men. The general scheme, 
developed in various forms of Gnosticism (q.v.), 
and later systematized as Neo-Platonism (q.v.), 
runs on lines such as these : (i.) the idea of God as 
the indeterminate, a Being above the categories of 
human thought, and wholly removed from contact 
with matter; (ii.) the metaphysical and cosmo- 
logical problem, arising from this dualism of God 
and the Avorld, viz. how to cross the gulf separating 
the two — a problem two-sided, how the ineffable 
perfection of God can conceivably be connected 
with the material world and how man can rise out 
of the material to the divine ; (iii.) the speculative 
problem solved by subordinationism, the invention 
of intermediate beings to account for the existence 
of the material world ; (iv.) the religious problem, 
solved in three stages — morality, legal and ascetic ; 
contemplation, knoAvledge ; ecstasy, the vision of 
God, and metaphysical absorption ip _ Him. At 
this last point pliilosophical thought joined hands 
with the mystery-religions. 

Such a scheme might readily make room for 
Christianity, by accommodating Christ u’ith a 
place, possibly even the first place, amid the 
crowd of intermediaries, and by giving a Christian 
tone to asceticism and contemplation, and by 
transforming the Christian symbols of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper into ‘mysteries.’ This subtle 
danger belongs mainly to a period subsequent to 
that covered by the NT and, indeed, proved too 
strong for the early Church, producing that 
amalgam of historic Christianity Avith Hellenism 
and the mystery-religions Avhich we knoAV as 
Catholicism. 

Within the NT itself, hoAvever, lies the ansAver 
to this peril, and to the NT every revival of Christ- 
ianity OAves its standard and inspiration. It is to 
be carefully observed, at the same time, Avherem 
the nerve of the answer lies. It does not he in 
NT Christology, if by that is meant an intellectual 
OTstem, Avoven by St. Paul and croAvmed by bt. 
John, and reproduced by professional theolo^ans 
in their various elaborations. It is to be sought in 
the experience of salvation, Avhich underlie all 
theory and is registered, particularly, in_ Christ- 
ology. For OT and NT alike salvation is not a 
scheme ; it is an action. God is the only Saviour. 
He acts directly. There are no lists of subordmate 
beings Avho should form links between the divine 
and the human. There is no metaphysical obstacle 
to His approach to man and to His operation on 
man’s behalf. The history of redemption is the 
history of such approach and such operation. 
climax is Jesus the Christ. In Jesus God works 
out to its glorious consummation the salvation or 
men. There is no other agent of the divine salva- 
tion. ‘There is no salvation by any one else, nor 
even a second name under heaven ^pointed fw us 
men and our salvation’ (Ac 4’°). Far less is there 
an array of mythological figures, gorgeous or 
I St. Paul and the Mystery-Religiors, p. 19S. 
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grotesque, to lielp men across the gulf to God. 
This is historic Christianity, the only Christianity 
whicli has a right to tlie name. Again, hon-ever, 
it is to be repeated that what is primitive and 
normative for our conception of essential Christ- 
ianity is the experience of salvation through accept- 
ance of Jesus as Saviour, and not a Christology in 
the systematized form which we know as Pauline 
or Johannine. The experience is rntnl and develop- 
ing. The Christology keeps pace with it as the 
registration of its values. The salvation is never 
construed cosmologically. It is always interpreted, 
through the sense of sin, as forgiveness and posses- 
sion of the Spirit (Ac 2=^ 3=8 2o«). And, whatever 
rank is ascribed to Jesus, it is His alone. 

■ Jesus hnd in the earliest preaching and the earliest faith of 
Christians that solitarj' and incommunicable place which the 
Church assigns Him stili.’ J 

From this starting-point the life and thought of 
the Church move fonvard together. There is a 
growing experience of salvation as a present 
possession, element after element in the great fact 
of salvation being appropriate to the manifold 
needs of humanity. There is a corresponding 
growth in the conception of Christ, a more and 
more adoring view of Him in His sole sufficiency 
for salvation, whatever its dimensions and content 
may be. Various types of Christology are to be 
found in the NT, but they are not mutually ex- 
clusive. The distinctions between them are to be 
found ‘ in the aspects of religious experience which 
are respectively emphasized.’* 

Some of these Christologies are ‘liigher’ than 
others, because they recognize wider reaches of 
Christ’s saring function, not because they have 
left the OTound of experience and hare entered the 
region or speculation. It is true, they use freely 
the terminology of the educated Avorld of the day, 
and sometimes deliberately adopt the catch-words 
of current systems. But they never force Christ 
and Christian experience into these intellectnal 
fonnulffi, and they never commit the grotesque 
mistake, fatally committed by later theoloCT, of 
imagining that they have explained Christ. Their 
aim is practical and defensive throughout. They 
repl)' to cloudy and pretentious schemes by claim- 
ing for Jesus all that they have guessed or imag- 
ined, and have distributed among vague divinities. 
"What words are these — ‘Lord,’ ‘Logos,’ ‘Image,’ 
’Fullness’? They all belong to Jesus. He is 
Lord of all. He is the Word of God. He is the 
iniage of the invisible God. In Him dwells the 
Fullness. But, though the phrases be borrowed, 
their content is derived from what the Church 
knows of Jesus, the only Eedeemer. Over against 
all these elaborate and baseless systems, and high 
above the frenzied efforts of the mystery-relirfons, 
there stands the figure of Jesus, the historic Jesus, 
the exalted Saviour. All that God is is seen in 
Him.^ .^1 that God does is done through Him. 
God is in Him reconciling the world to Himself. 
Instead of asceticism, or so-called knowledge, or 
ecstasy, there is hut one condition of salvation — 
tlie faith that throws itself on tlie divine mercy, 
as it reaches men in the depths of their need 
throngli Jesus. This is the answer of the NT to 
the peril of Gnosticism, Docebism, subordination- 
ism, and mysticism, in every shape and form, 
earlier or later. 

(6) Reviewing the experience whose history we 
have sought to trace, we name, in conclusion, one 
or Uyo of its abiding features, (i.) Its unity and 
continuity. It begins deep in the religion of 
Israel ; it culminates in the NT ; it moves onwards 
through the ages ; it lives to-day tliroughout the 
wide world ; and into it multitudes of every race 

1 Denney, Jesus and the Gospel*, p. 17. 

- Scott, s.v. ‘ Christ, Christolog-y ’ in DAC. 


and culture are continually entering. But frmda- 
mentally it is one thing — the action of the Re- 
deeming God, whose nature is love, who moves, 
through judgment and mercy, to the victory of 
His saving purpose ; and corresponding to this 
action is tire answer of the human heart in trust 
and devotion. There is no other Christianity than 
this, (ii.) The place of Jesus in it. The action of 
God centres in Him. The character of God is dis- 
closed in Him. In Him God enters iiuman life, 
and throngli Him communicates Himself to man. 
The action of faith, in like manner, centres in 
Him, meets God in Him, knows God as revealed 
in Him. In Him man enters divine life, and 
through Him believes in God, worships and senms 
God, and returns to God the natural gifts which 
He Himself Iras imparted. This supremacy of 
Jesus is essential to Christianity. Wherever and 
by whomsoever this supremacy is _ practically 
acknowledged, there is essential Christianity, even 
if it be inarticulate, (iii.) Its expansion, inten- 
sively and extensively. It is measureless as the 
love of God, which is a shoreless, imfathomable 
ocean, covering the deeps of human need, surround- 
ing, comprehending, and satisfying the capacities 
and dreams of man. Hencej it manifests itself in 
endless variety from generation to generation and 
from soul to soul. It cannot be run into a mould 
or stereotyped in a formula. Even within the NT 
the empliasis varies from the crudest expectation 
of the Faronsia to the wealth of a present union 
with the living Lord. And ahvays there is the 
sense of a beyond, uplifting the soul, revealing its 
necessities, and leading to unknown reaches of 
attainment, (iv.) It rises out of depths which 
cannot be plumbed by the logic of the mere under- 
standing. Yet it constantly seeks conscious ex- 
pression. It is not doctrine ; yet a doctrine of 
salvation is a necessity for those who are ‘being 
saved.’ It is needed for their own sakes, that 
their experience may he strong and deep, able to 
resist disintegration and perversion; ana for the 
world’s sake, that the message of salvation may be 
clear and powerful. The formulation of such a 
doctrine, however, can never he complete or final. 
It is the task of a living Church, continuous and 
expanding, as the experience of which it is the 
vital interpretation. 
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SALVATION (Egyptian).—!. Conceptions of 
posthumous happiness. — The Egyptian concep- 
tions_ of posthumous happiness are confused and 
conflicting. The blessed dead, we are told, dwell 
in heaven as the intimate companions of the sun- 
god.^ It is said of him ‘ who has reached (the 
existence yonder) without wrongdoing’ tliat ‘he 
shall continue yonder like a god, stepping forward 

1 A. Erman, Gesprach eines LebensmSden mit seiner Seele, 
Berlin, 1896, lines 142-147, A Bandbooh of Egyptian Beligion, 
Eng. tr., London, 1907, p. 89 ; J, H. Breasted, Development 0 ] 
Beligion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New Y'ork and 
London, 1912, p. 118 ff. 
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boldly like the Lords of Eternity.’ ^ The bai of 
such an one ‘shall abide beside the Lord of All, 
his name shall be good in the mouth of the living.’ ® 
A rigliteous dead person, we are also informed, 
has his place in the Hall before the great god 
(Osiris),® or he is clothed in fine linen and is near 
Osiris.^ Again, he may dwell in the Field of 
Earn, or Field of Offerings, the great city, the 
possessor of -winds, where he is a mighty one 
{saJohem) and a blessed one {ikh) and where he 
ploughs, reaps, eats, drinks, copulates, and does all 
that is done on earth.® 

A great official of the XVIIIth dynasty expresses 
his desire for a happy life after death in the follow- 
ing terms : 

‘ May the memory of me remain on earth, may my soul live 
with the Lord of Eternity. The keepers of the doors, the 
Mardians of the portals of the Tei shall not drive it back -when 
it comes forth at the summons of the oblationer in my Tomb of 
the necropolis. May it [my soul] abound in bread, may it over- 
flow with beer, and may it drink the water upon the eddy of 
the stream. May I enter in and come forth like the blessed 
who have done what their gods praise. May my name be good 
among men in the years to come, and may they mve me praises 
at the two seasons by the favour of the city god.*^® 

. 2 . The means of attaining posthumous happi- 
ness. — {a) The virtuoxis life. — The idea that the 
deceased’s happiness depended upon his obtaining 
a favourable verdict at the posthumous trial is 
already found in inscriptions of the Old Kingdom.'^ 
To obtain such a verdict, a man must have been 
righteous during his life on earth.® 

Osiris himself did not attain to his position of 
king and judge of the dead until he had undergone 
trial before the judicial council of gods at Helio- 
polis and had by them been proclaimed ‘justified’ 
or ‘righteous (true) of voice.’® 

[h) Identification with Osiris. — Side by side with 
the -view that the happiness of the dead depended 
upon how their life on earth had been spent 
existed the idea that they could attain bliss here- 
after through identification -with Osiris. Origin- 
ally only the dead Pharaoh was identified with 
Osiris, who appears in the Pyramid Texts as the 
prototype of all dead Pharaohs, the dead Pharaoh 
par excellence. This identification ensured to the 
deceased Pharaoh the same renewed and glorified 
existence as that of the god. As Osiris lives, he 
also will Kve ; as Osiris dies not, he will not die ; 
as Osiris was not destroyed, he will not be 
destroyed.^® The gods do for the deceased Pharaoh 
what in the first instance they did for Osiris. Nut, 
the mother of Osiris, gives the dead Piopi his head, 
unites for him his bones, puts together his limbs for 
him, and places his heart in his body.^’ Isis and 
Nephthys may also perform this service for him 
and make his eyes to shine in his head.'® Again, he 
is washed and embalmed by Anubis and revivified 
by^Horus.'^ As tbe representative or successor of 
O^B, the departed is said to be a blessed one or 
spirit (iTA), and to be mighty as a god. His soul 
(oai) is within him and his power (salchem) behind 
him.'® Finally, the dead Pharaoh must appear 
before the judicial council of the gods, by whom 
like Osiris, he is pronounced ‘justified,’ 'righteous 
*’7^ ii?' Egyptian Archceology, i. (I9i4] 
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34 Breasted, pp. Sl-33. 38 Pyr. § 762; Breasted, p. 162. 


of voice,’ ' thanks to the pleading of Thoth, who 
also made Osiris to triumph over his enemies.* 
He can now enter upon a glorified existence-^ 
according to one conception, in heaven, or, accord- 
ing to another, in the West.® After the Vlth 
dynasty every dead person was identified wiffi 
Osiris, and the custom then arose of appending to 
the deceased’s name the Osirian epithet ‘ justified.’ 
The tendency, therefore, was to regard the deceased 
as righteous or ‘justified,’ not on his own merits, 
but, owing to his identification with Osiris, his 
personality and acts becoming merged in those of 
Iiis righteous and justified prototype.'* This is 
apparent in the following passages, which depict 
the dead in the r61e of the accused and justified 
Osiris ; 


' He [the dead Unis identified with Osiris] is justified by what 
he hath done. . . . The Two Bights have held the legal hearing. 
Shu was witness. The Two Bights have ordained that the 
thrones of Geb belong to him, that he should raise himself up 
for that which he desired, that his limbs which were in con- 
cealment should he joined together, that he should unite with 
those who are in Nun, and that he should put an end to the 
words in Heliopolis.’ 5 

‘ Atum, father of the gods, is satisfied, Shu and Tefnut are 
satisfied, Oeb and Nut are satisfied, Osiris and Isis are satisfied, 
Seth and Nephthys are satisfied . . . with that great and 
might); utterance that came out of the mouth of Thoth in favour 
of Osiris, treasurer of life, seal-bearer of the gods. Anubis who 
reckons the hearts, he reckons the Osiris Piopi from among 
the gods who belong to the earth unto the gods who are in 
heaven.’® 

‘ 0 Thoth, who’ justified Osiris against his enemies, justify 
NN. against his enemies even ns thou didst justify Osins 
against his enemies before the judicial council ... in 
Heliopolis.’* 

It should here be noted that a deceased^ person 
was identified ivith Osiris only in his earlier r61e 
of a dead god-king who had been killed and revivi- 
fied, and who finally had triumphed over his 
accusing enemies at the trial before the judicial 
council in Heliopolis. The deceased is always 
clearly differentiated from Osiris in his later rtle 
of judge of the dead.® 

For the various ceremonies and spells through 
the performance or by the repetition of which a 
person, during his life or after death, was identified 
or associated with Osiris, or was rendered righteous 
or accounted as such, and so obtained justification 
and posthumous bliss, see art. BiGHTEOUSNESS 
(Egyptian), § 10 . 


Litbrattoe. — S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

Atlward M. Blackman. 

SALVATION (Hindu).— The Sanskrit term for 
‘ deliverance ’ or ‘ salvation ’ is muJcti_ or *'*?*f® 
(q.v.). Derived from the root mne', it signified 
in the first instance ‘ deliverance ’ or ‘ release in 
general from pains and penalties of any kind, in 
all. systems, however, of Hindu philosophical and 
religious thought mukfi, or moJesa, has become the 
technical and specialized expression to denote 
that deliverance from bondage to the world and 
its fetters which is the desired and ideal_ end or 
the Hindu religious life. Hindu aspiration and 
longing centre always in mukti,m deliverance m 
one way or another from the weariness and bondaoS 
universally associated with temporal existence. 

The mukta, therefore, is one who is emancipate 
from all that detracts from fullness of life, who h 
been discharged from the cramped and , 
conditions of earthly existence, and has 
upon a state of endless freedom and febe'®y’ , 
sects differ in their interpretation of the 
and character of the state itself and the me 
and methods of its attainment. 
however, Hindu religions thought always lor 

1 Pyr. § 316 f . 2 lb. § 1522 f. ; Tdb. 1®-®- 

® Erman, Handbook, p. 96 f. ; Brea-sted, p. loan. 

4 See art. Eiohteoosnebs (Egyptian), § w- 
® Pyr. 1 3100. ; Breasted, p. 34. 

« Pyr. § 1621 ff. ; Breasted, p. 35. 

* Tdb. ch. xviii. line 1 f, ; of. chs. Jcix.. x*- 
8 See also Breasted, p. 164. 
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latcs ' salvation’ in terms of release from bondage 
to the present evil world to a further unworldly 
existence, which is not subject to change or liable 
to distress and harm. 

Both terms nrtj employed in the literature in a more cencral 
Bcn'»Ce Thu 5 ddfatvcmxtkti is release from scnltude,* iapa- 

muktioTinokia Is release from nn anatbema or curse,- and the , 

iapamuktd Is one who has been thus set free, PraMamofcffl Is 
the answer to or resolution of a question,® Xbe words arc also | 
used with an active connotation ; c.fT.i fijiomiikti or mokfa is . 
the discharge of an obllration or debt. Technically also mt/Wi- j 
mdrga or mokfamdrga is the path or way of emancipation. j 

1. Essential character and principles. — In j 
Hindu thought and teaching, therefore, ‘ salva- 1 
tion ’ is essentially the solution of intercourse with | 
tlie material world, with the universe created and j 
visible ; it is emancipation from bondage to matter j 
with all that this involves of pain and penalty, j 
and entrance into a liaven of rest and peace for ■ 
ever untroubled by the afflictions and sorrows | 
that attend upon all earthly conditions. There j 
underlies the doctrine, therefore, that deep-rooted 
conviction of the essential poverty and wretched- 
ness of earthly existence which is so characteristic 
of every variety of Eastern thought. Tlirougliout 
the long history of Indian speculation in all its 
modifications and varieties and in all the sects this 
conception has retained a leading place, that true 
freedom and happiness are not attainable here, 
under the dominance and constraint of earthlv 

assions and privations ; only by and through 
elivcrancc from every earthly fetter is salvation 
secure. In the many varieties of religious teaching 
the goal is ever the same, although tlio means 
prescribed for its attainment vary greatly. By 
the more or less complete suppression of the 
desires and faculties of the hodj’, by mechanical 
devices, ascetic or otlier, for controlling the bodily 
passions, partial satisfaction is given to the longing 
lor emancipation even in the course of this present 
life. The final goal, however, is unchanged and 
unchangeable, and demands the severance of the 
last earthly tie. This doctrine of salvation by 
release from earthly bonds is one of the most 
enduring of Hindu dogmas, because based on the 
deep underlying presuppositions of Indian thought. 

It is further and almost of necessity allied to 
the equally widely held doctrine of transmigration. 
Salvation and rest are not attainable, in most 
instances at least, at once and immediately when 
the dissolution of the bodily frame supervenes 
upon death. Tlirongh a series of ‘recurrent 
deaths’ and rebirths into a new existence upon 
earth, when the varied fruits of merit and de- 
ment have been fully and finally gathered, and 
action with its resultant effects is nullified, wlien 
knmia censes, only tlien may the goal he reached. 
The vista of these renewed lives, with their dreary 
and indefinite sameness of niisery, lias driven many 
a mail to despair. To hasten their progress is all 
that in most instances ho can hope to do ; and the 
end, whether near or far, often appears so uncertain 
ns to he hardly worth the struggle and endurance 
necessary for its attainment. 

2, History and development of the doctrine.— 

The most definite statements with regard to the 
nature and character of mulcti are to he found in 
the literature, and in the commentaries 

of Sankani and Rrimfiniija (qq.v.) on the Vedanta 
Sutras.* These thinkers expound, with an insight 
and conviction that have rarelj-, if ever, been 
excelled, its philosophical content and import. 
The religions aspect of viukti and its value for the 
individual soul are set forth in works of a more 
definitely religions character and aim, especially 
in the litingarad-GitS and in the popular 

religions literature of the sects. It is the teaching 

1 KathiU. xxTiiL 171. = Ib xxxir. 1S9. S Jb. v. 63, 

* Sv'<- »l»o urtt, UrASiSitrS anti Moksa. 


of the last, rehearsed in the ears of the people 
and enforced in the schools, that has made the 
meaning and worth of mukti a possession of all the 
Indian peoples, or at least of that overwhelming 
proportion of them which has come within tlie 
range and influence of Hindu thought.^ The difier- 
ence between the two — the philosophical and the 
religions and popular — may be hroadlj- stated as 
the difference between salvation by knowledge 
and salvation by faith. Moreover, in India pliilo- 
Bopliical theory is in practice alivays modified and 
coloured by religious emotion and need ; and the 
creeds ana conclusions of religion are rarely, if 
ever, separated from the principles and doctrines 
of a generally accepted metaphysic. 

In the early literature of the Vedic hymns 
deliverance is by favour of the gods. The prayers 
and aspirations of the worshippers are for the 
most part concerned with the obtaining of earthly 
good, and their aim and outlook are limited to the 
resent life. The benefits sought are those con- 
ncive to temporal well-being and enjoyment, nor 
is there any apparent consciousness of a need for 
deliverance, except in so far os it is deliverance 
from the adverse conditions of the present earthly 
existence. By the and poets, therefore, of 
tliis early age ‘salvation,’ so far ns it was a 
subject of thought at all, was conceived in material, 
not spiritual, terms, and meant rescue from the 
pains and penalties of a troubled life to a state of 
existence more abundantly endowed ivith earthly 
goods. The future beyond the CTave was not 
Uluminated by a hope which made the present 
life seem valueless in comparison, nor, on tlie other 
hand, did it bear any sure deterrent prospect for 
the evil-doer. The desire and expectation of good 
for the most part found their satisfaction in worldly 
and material advantage. To a future existence 
after death, witli its alternative of felicity or 
sufl'ering, conditioned by righteous or unjust deal- 
ing here, little if any thought was given. 

It is in the Upanisads and the philosophical 
systems based upon them that the Hindu concep- 
tion of mukti is most fully worked out and ex- 
pounded. Their lendin" thought was essentially 
idealistic, and the only Knowledge worthy of the 
name was in what way and under what conditions 
release [mukti) might be gained from the woes of 
an earthly life. This teaching, expounded with 
little order or system in the Upanisad treatises 
themselves, was later systematized in the Vedanta 
under the influence and guidance of Sankara, and 
became the dominant conception of Hindu religious 
thought. Its only serious rival on the philosophical 
side, as an ordered theory of human life and 
destiny, was found in the Sankhya (q.v .) ; and 
here the difference lay rather in the means by 
which salvation was to he sought and attained 
than in the nature of the salvation itself. Invari- 
ably the end in view was escape from tlie world. 
A more profound distinction separated the philo- 
sophic doctrine of the Vedanta from the spiritual 
aspirations and faith of the great popular religions. 
In the latter a formal profession of belief and 
acceptance of dogma was (juickened by strong 
emotion and a fervent longing for personal and 
individual communion with the deity. The ad- 
herent of the bhakti-murga (q.v.), as he pursued 
a different road from that of the pure Vedantist or 
the convinced and life-long ascetic, so songlit and 
won a goal, the nature of which, although it might 
be and was expressed in similar terms, was inter- 
preted in an entirely dilFerent spirit. From the 
philosophical point or view, however, tlie Vedfmtic 
doctrine has remained dominant, and lias been 
almost universally accepted in India ; and has 
thus, apart from external influences, Christian or 
other, determined and controlled the form of tlie 
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eschatological thought of the great majority of 
Hindus. 

It is not a little remarkable that no direct proof 
of a doctrine so comprehensive, and so intimately 
affecting the future state and destiny of man, 
appears ever to have been attempted, or the %Yant 
of it to have been deplored. It is dogmatically 
asserted, with many repetitions and in slightly 
varying forms ; and the contrary teaching is 
declared untenable, sometimes with the semblance 
of an attempt at logical or scientific refutation. 
Full and frequent exposition of the doctrine is 
also ofiered ; but this always assumes a dogmatic 
form, and no light is throAvn upon its historical 
development or upon the steps by which the con- 
clusions formulated have been reached. Nor is 
any direct connexion made with earlier forms of 
belief as suggested or traced in the Vedic hymns 
and elsewhere. The doctrine appears complete, 
thought out in all its relations, and is adopted and 
enforced as the one tenable and sufficient view of 
the character and destiny of the human soul. 

3. Methods of attainment of salvation. — Indian 
writers on moksa almost invariably seek to illumi- 
nate their subject by an illustration or an analogy ; 
and these, far more than a rigid or logical proof, 
make appeal to their readers’ sympathies and 
command their assent. The statements made, 
however, with regard to mukti converge upon 
the same point of view and express essentially the 
same thought. The principal autliorities in the 
ancient philosophical literature besides the Upani- 
satis are the Vedanta Sutras, with the com- 
mentaries or expositions thereon, and the 
Bhagavad‘Gtta, together with other chapters or 
treatises of the same tendency contained in the 
Mahdbkarata {q.v.). The Bhagavad-GUu in par- 
ticular bas for its leading motive the duty or 
propriety of so ordering present conduct as to 
secure future and abiding felicity, redemption 
from the evils of this world in submission to the 
will and leading of the supreme Lord. This re- 
demption is set forth negatively and positively. 
A few out of many references that might be given 
will sufficiently indicate the character of the 
Indian teaching. 

( 1 ) ilukli is negatively release from the restraints of the body 
to a condition of bodiless existence, which is thenceforth 
unchanging and eternal.i The mukta, therefore, is not subject 
to rebirth or death.^ 

(2) The passions of desire and self-love, of craving for earthly 
objects, have ceased to exercise him ; he has attained to rest 
of soul, and no longer fears.s 

(3) qiie mukta is no more bound and bewildered by avidya 
(ignorance), or fretted by consciousness of earthly things.^ 

Mok§a or mukti is at times described metaphorically as a 
fruit, to be plucked and enjoyed.® Other metaphors are 
eiMloyed, as that of dreams, etc.® 

False views also are combated— e.ff., that mukti may be 
obtained through sleep.^ It is argued that this would imply a 
return to earthly conditions, but mukti is eternal. 

Positively, however, and in its fullest expression, 
mukti is imion with the supreme Brahman. This is 
the highest goal, the true life, when all the shadows 
have passed away, a blissful eternal rest untouched 
by sorrow and untroubled by fear. To describe 
this state figurative expressions are freely em- 
ployed ; it is perfect knowledge, supreme felicity, 
unrestrained freedom. The central thought, how- 
ever, the background and support of all metaphor, 
is always that of oneness with Brahman. There is 
nothing beyond this to be coveted or experienced. 

He whose mind is restrained attains emancipation in union 
with him; 8 motfo is oneness with Brahman, and is eternal;® 


1 Cf. Ved&nta Sutras, i. i. 4, rv. i. 15. s J3hag.-Gita, ii. 3. 

3 Anug. xiii. 27 ; Bhag.-GUd, ii. 59, iii. 17, xviii. 1 ff. ; liaitr. 
Brah. tip. vi. 25. 

4 Vedanta Sutras, i. i. 1, ii. 12, ii. i. 15, iii. 19. 

® 76. IV. iv. 1. 8 76. rv. iv. IS f. 

V 76. HI. ii. 10, rv. iv. 17. 

8 Inst, of Vi$V-U, xcvii. 14 ; Vedanta Sutras, i. i. 4. 
v Vedanta Sutras, i. i. 13, ii. 12. 


rcicosc is the intuition of the highest Self consequent on the 
destniction of ignorance ; f the individual soui is Brahman, or 
has itself in Brahman.® 


Indian writers further expound and discuss many 
ways by which the one end may be reached, some 
negative, enjoining the disuse or destruction of 
modes of action and thought which cloud the 
insight and understanding, and hinder devotion; 
and some positive, which aim at (juickening faith 
and fortifying the motives or qualities that hasten 
its attainment. The goal in prospect, however, is 
always the same ; it is yoga in the widest accepta- 
tion of the term, the severance of all earthly bonds 
in permanent union with the one and only Lord. 
In the philosophical idealism of the Vedanta this 
union is represented as in fact already existent; 
it is not a hardly-won achievement, a goal to be 
reached by endeavour, neither is it in the strict 
sense a union at all. Mukti is the lifting of the 
veil of ignorance, which conceals from the soul the 
truth that it is and always has been one ivith 
Brahman. Where there is only one and not 
another, there can be no union, no coming together 
of two parties. In the realization of this identity 
moksa consists, and the road thereto lies not 
through something done or accomplished, but 
through knowledge and the removal of the delusive 
cloud of ignorance. 

There are, however, to the Vedantist himself 
subsidiary and less secure methods by which the 
desired end may be attained, some more ready 
and efiectual than others, but all wearisome and 
difficult to the soul compared with the direct way 
of revelation and Icnowledge. The more note- 
worthy of these urge the abandonment of all 
action, thereby to break the bonds of karma 
and secure the cessation of all attachment or 
desire. Works performed without deshe (tf^d, 
‘thirst’) are valueless, and do not forge fresh 
links in the otherwise endless unrolling chain of 
karma.^ 

A second and much-frequented path lies through 
renunciation (q.v.), the voluntary setting aside of 
the cares and claims of the world, and adoption 
of a life of entire devotion to spiritual aims and 
thoughts, either as a brahmacharin, or a hermit in 
the recesses of the forest, or in other ways.'* Such 
ascetic devotion and self-denial are means of very 
considerable efficacy for the attainment of redemp- 
tion, and are often commended as an honourable 
and sure, if long and exacting, way to success; 
perfection is by renunciation.® Not seldom this is 
set forth polemically ; the exact performance of 
the Vedic ritual and the study of Vedic books are 
no real means to salvation.^ It is allowed, how- 
ever, that these, and especially sacrifice to the 

t ods, are in a less degree efficient for securmg 
eliverance.® 

By concentration of thought also and medita- 
tion (samadhi [g.v.]) the soul is led to Brahman 
and achieves its deliverance from bondage to the 
world ; ® a man should practise meditation untu he 
is free ; samadhi is the condition of release from 
worldly fetters.** 

The perfect way, the path chosen by the wise, 
which supersedes all other ways, is through 
knowledge. 


1 Vedanta Sutras, il. i. 14. - lb. tn. ii. 37-40, iv, B2. 

SCI. Vedanta Sutras, m. i. 9, iv. i. 13, 16, not clinging to 
works; Bhag.-Gitd, xvli. 80, without expectation of fruit, 
Sanats. iv. 17. 

4 Bhag.-GUd, vi. 14, viii. 11 ef al . ; Sanats. iv. 17. 

6 Bhag.-GUd, vi. 13, 42, xvi. 1-7, xviii. 49. .j on 

^ Anug. iv. Iff.; Inst, of Vifxi't, passim; MaUr. n. zu, 

through the serenity of the thought he kills all actions . . • 
and obtains imperishable bliss. _ _ , ... 

7 E.g., Bhag.-GUd, ii. 42 ff., iv. 28 ff. ; Anug. xix. 7 ; Vedanta 
Sutras, I. i. 1. 4. 

8 Bhag.-GUa, xvii. 30. 

® 76. viii. 10 : Veddnta Sutras, i. i. 1. 

10 Veddnta Sutras, n. iii. 38. n 76. iii. 40 ; Manu, Iv. -or,. 
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Si-tt. 1. Ill when that god {Brahman) is known . . . birth 
and death cease ; ib. ii, 16, he who sees the rea) nature of 
Brahman ... is freed from all fetters ; ib. vi. 12-15, the 
wise who perceive him . . . theirs is eternal happiness . . . 
they pass over death ; Mag.-Gita, iv. 18, the man of under- 
standinp attains by knowledge to the everlasting glory; 
Keddiifa Sutras, i. i. 3 f., release follows upon the knowledge of 
Brahman ; iv. 22, etc. ; i. i. 1, the cognition of Brahman is that 
which eilects final release. 

In tLe later and more popular religious literature 
the chief exponent of these conflicting views of 
redemption is Krsna in the Bhagavad-GUa. 
There are put into liis moutli strong and urgent 
appeals for devotion, self-consecration to the one 
divine Lord, that in union with him deliverance and 
rest may he found ; and, on the other hand, doctri- 
nal expositions of the Vedantie theory of redemp- 
tion through knowledge alone, delivered witli 
apparently as urgent and sineere conviction as 
though no other means of salvation existed or were 
conceivable. Both doctrines seem to be recognized 
as orthodox, and equally eflective for salvation. 

Historically also it is through the Bhagavad- 
Gltd and tlie popular poems of the Bamayana (q.v.) 
that these thoughts and conceptions of final de- 
liverance have permeated the minds of the Indian 
peoples, and become a constant part of then- 
accepted philosophy of life. It is with reason that 
the Bhagavad-GUa has been termed the New 
Testament of all thoughtful Hindus. Similar 
teaching has everywhere been popularized and 
enforced in the vernacular songs and epics, recited 
in the village assemblies, and taught in the village 
schools. Philosophically at least Hindu thought 
is remarkably consentient and harmonious witli 
regard to the ultimate destiny of the soul delivered 
from the bondage of evil. 

4 , Nature of final mukti.— The protagonists of 
the two great schools of Hindu eschatological 
belief as it concerns the nature and means of 
ultimate redemption are Sankara, to whom the 
elaboration and completion of idealistic Vedantie 
doctrine are due, and Ramanuja, the champion of 
an intimate and personal theism. These two influ- 
ential teachers in their commentaries on tlie 
Vedanta Sutras interpreted the same text in 
entirely diflerent ways ; ^ and the controversy 
between tliem turned mainly upon the question of 
the character and quality of redemption, and the 
means by which it was to be attained. The 
philosophical and religious thought of India has 
been practically determined upon these lines, upon 
the basis of what may be termed idealistic and 
theistic teaching respectively, by thesu^ leaders 
and the disciples who followed them. To Sankara, 
the exponent of the strictest Vedanta, redemp- 
tion, which was only loosely and inaccurately 
described as union with Brahman, was not some- 
thing to be achieved or won, a step forward in a 
progressive gain or accretion ; it was not a new fact, 
superadded upon the existing facts of experience 
and life. It was in the fullest sense a revelation, 
an opening of the eyes, an awakened consciousness 
of a real fact which had always been there, hut 
veiled from the mind by apathy and ignorance. 
Mukti, therefore, was arrived at through know- 
ledge, the sweeping aside of the delusive veil of 
avidya. It was not an actual addition to tlie sum 
of human possessions and enjoyments, a new fact 
breaking forth where nothing had been before, 
but the removal of a barrier and the entering into 
the secure realization of a permanent and inalien- 
able truth. It is not easy to formulate the 
Vedilntic conception of mukti without employing 
categories and terms that inei-itably suggest 
personality and its assumed qualities or attributes. 
To the consistent Vedantist ‘personality’ was 
meaningless ; the term had no force, and conveyed 
1 See SBE xxxiv. tISflO], xxxviii. [1S96], xlviii. [10O4J, where 
the respective commentaries ore translate and elucidated. 


no idea that was capable of being contained within 
the four comers of nis scheme of philosophy. ‘ I 
am thou,’ ‘ thou art that’ {i.e. Brahman), tat tvam 
asi; Brahman and the individual soul of man 
(atman) were one and the same, and neither was 
an individual at all in any ordinary or intelligible 
sense of the word. Moksa, or mukti, was essen- 
tially the apprehension of this fact. 

There were thus two chief methods of attainment 
or lines of approach — the ideal or metaplij-sical, 
by the way of knowledge, and the theistic and 
practical, by the way of hhakti, faith and love ; in 
each case the end was the same, mukti, deliver- 
ance from this evil world, achieved not within it 
by redemption from sin, but by passing beyond it, 
so as to be no longer within its bounds or subject 
to its control. It was in this regard that the so- 
called popular religions, which were all theistic, 
found themselves in strongest contrast to the 
metaphysics of the Vedanta. For the most part 
the belief of the popular faiths has accepted the 
interpretation of Ramanuja, and while honouring 
Sankara has found his doctrine too abstract and 
uninspiring to satisfy the needs of daily life. 
Union with Brahman was still the end, the 
terminus ad quern ; but it was defined as a goal to 
be reached by endeavour, not a present and per- 
sistent fact to be realized ; and the consummated 
union was such as did not imply the loss of indi- 
vidual self-consciousness or life. In neither case, 
therefore, was there ‘absorption,’ in any real or 
interpretable meaning of the word. Tliat could 
not be ‘ absorbed ’ which was already one with the 
divine. And in the belief of the adherents of 
Ramanuja, or of any one of the numerous suc- 
cessors who accepted his teaching, the soul, when 
it entered into the bliss of union with its Lord, 
was not eflaced or ‘ absorbed ’ in an unconscious 
identity, but maintained its self-knowledge and 
capacit}', and enjoyed the fruit of its faith and 
endeavour in unending felicity. With varying 
degrees of apprehension and detail the religious 
thought of the Hindus, apart from the bare and 
unfruitful philosophical theory, holds on to this 
view of future deliverance, and craves a union 
vith the divine, the essential element of which is 
not the cessation or destruction of consciousness 
I and personality, but their maintenance, purifica- 
tion, and exaltation. 

Practically, therefore, by the Hindus as a whole, 
both of the north and of the south, the stress is laid 
upon hhakti, not upon any abstract doctrine of 
the Vedanta. The latter is accepted for argumen- 
tative or controversial purposes by those — and they 
are numerous in India — who have an interest in 
these things. The real faith as regards the future, 
upon which a man falls back in circumstances of 
distress or need, is not an intellectual conclusion 
of abstract reasoning, but an emotional impulse 
and conviction of the heart. Apart from the influ- 
ence of modem sceptical thought, which in India 
has been neither penetrating nor far-reaching, the 
belief of the great majority of the Hindu people is 
neither atheist nor agnostic, but represents a sure 
and convinced theism. 

The third and admittedly subordinate and 
inferior method was that of works (karma-marga, 
ka7vna-kanda]. For those who were incapable of 
proceeding by the way of faith or knowledge the 
less sure way of works was open, and by sacrifice 
and toil, energy and perseverance, they might 
finally attain salvation {mtekti). It was consistently 
maintained, however, that this was a secondary, 
tedious, and not always effective road to the end m 
view. By some its efficacy was altogether denied. 
Others assigned to it a preliminary or introductory 
place in the scheme of redemption, claiming that it 
afforded guidance at the beginning of the journey, 
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but could not conduct to the goal. For this the 
enlightenment of knowledge or faith was needed. 
The weary traveller and seeker after rest must 
add to his works a further achievement of thought 
or will, and according to the school to whose teach- 
ing he lent his ear must trust or know. His future 
then was secure, and muhti already virtually 
won. 

How far these doctrines and theories^ exer- 
cised a really practical influence upon the lives of 
the theorists or of those whom they taught it is 
not easy to determine. Probably they ahyays 
remained to a considerable extent theoretical, 
accepted like the Vedanta teaching as a whole as 
a matter of belief, but modifying little the course 
of daily habit and life. Certainly throughout In- 
dian history, as far as it is possible to trace the 
hopes and ideas of the great majority of the people, 
it has been present, not future, deliverance that 
has occupied their thoughts. Mvkti has been nega- 
tive, from the oppressive fear and malign power of 
the demons, not positive, to a future state of feli- 
city ; and immediate deliverance from the grasp of 
the jealous and ever-present evil powers was that 
for which men sacrificed and prayed. Demonola- 
try, sorcery, magic, and the countless charms upon 
which the common people rested their faith must 
at all times as now have craved and demanded a 
deliverance that should be at once efi'ective, not 
with promise for the future only, but Avith per- 
formance in the present. The nature-worship of 
both earlier and more recent times has regard to 
immediate and sensible needs, and pays little heed 
to the possibilities of a remote future. 

In the modern reform movements — the Brahma Samaj, Sa- 
dharaija Samaj (qq.v.), and others — the conception of deliverance 
or salvation, as formulated in the Indian classics, has been 
modified by Christian influence. The S^a Samaj (g.v.), 
indeed, stands apart. It is stronp^ljr imitative, but con- 
sciously and intentionally anti-Christian, and to an even 
CTeater extent anti-foreiftn. The general tjTie of belief and 
doctrine maintained by the earlier reformers, as by those of 
preceding centuries, was confessedly eclectic. In regard to the 
doctrine of mukti the ancient Indian faith which found expres- 
sion in the Bhagavad-Gitd, and the teaching of the NT, more 
especially the words and example of Christ Himself, were com- 
bined in a profession of faith which, except in the denial of the 
divinity of our Lord, was hardly distinguishable from Christian 
formulas. Practically, liowever, the tendency was always, os in 
more recent periods in the West, to lay stress on present duty 
and service, on an altruism which accentuated the need of 
immediate phj-sical relief, and to ignore the prospects and 
conditions of the future, at least so far as they might be supposed 
to serve as incentives to action in the present. In this service 
and in devotion to the wellbeing of their fellow-men the Arya 
Samaj have led the way. Theoretically, however, the purpose 
of all was the same, viz. to secure for man union wath the 
divine. With Vedantio thought they were at variance, in that 
salvation, whatever its terras, was to them a matter of future 
attainment, not of Immediate intellectual recognition of an 
existing fact. Thus conceived and defined, ■muX'fi, as a con- 
sciously desired goal, came to be more remote and shadowj', as 
the urgency of present need increased. The doctrine of the 
abiding felicity of the future in union with God was indeed 
maintained as a hope, passionately clung to by the more m3'8ti- 
cal and devout souls ; but for the most part men sought the 
satisfaction of their religious cravings in the discharge of 
present dufy ns it appeared to be set before them within the 
clrdc of their sect or caste, or in rarer cases as determined bj- 
the appeal of the suflering or need of their fcllowunen. 

Tlie reformers also accepted and emphasized the ancient 
Hindu belief, practically universal in spite of philosophical 
dogma, in the permanence of the individual life. The doctrine 
of absorption, regarded ns implying future and final uncon- 
sciousness and the cessation of individual being, although 
theoretically maintained, has never effectively modified or con- 
trolled Hindu faith. Partly under the influence of Christianity 
it was now set aside in favour of a redemption which ivas 
definite, personal, and abiding. The future promised a felicity 
with God, in which the individual according to his merits would 
or might have a conscious and abiding part. 

5. Comparison with other faiths.-— The Hindu 
doctrine, m what it teaches, in the facts of experi- 
ence which it ignores, and in the difficulties of 
reason and thought over which it lightly passes, 
challenges comparison with the teaching of other 
faiths, especially with Christianity and with some 
forms of Buddhism. With both these creeds 


Hinduism in the days of its greatest plasticity and 
receptiveness was in long and intimate contact; 
and it would have been strange if no traces of the 
mutual intercourse remained. The inference may 
be accepted ; but sufficient evidence is not avail- 
able to indicate ivith certainty the doctrines 01 
elements of belief derived from a foreign source. 
The fundamental thought of bhakti, with regard to 
which the claim of Christian indebtedness has 
been more often and confidently made than with 
regard to any other Hindu doctrine or practice, is 
certainly of Indian origin, and served as a religi- 
ous motive in India long before Christianity 
entered the country. In its development and pro- 
gress it may have owed much to Christian teaching 
and example. From the first, however, salvation 
through bhakti has laid greater stress upon emo- 
tion, upon feeling, and the play of the affections, 
than Christianity, at least in its more restrained 
and orthodox forms, has done. The duty or claims 
of faith and works, when recognized at all, have 
been relegated to an altogether subordinate posi- 
tion. 

The relation of the mukti doctrine to Buddhism 
is more uncertain. It is indeed only with the 
Mahayana teaching that comparison is profitable, 
or mutual accommodation of dpetrine through 
mutual intercourse may seem to have been possible. 
For in the Hinayana the thought of salvation won 
as the reward of individual insight and achieve- 
ment, through and in the monastic career alone, 
is in every respect by way of contrast to the 
Hindu ; even if tne same end is sought, the method 
and means by which deliverance is to be gained 
are entirely divergent. Of the Mahfiyana doc-' 
trine it might not unfairly be said that together 
with the bhakti teaching of Hinduism it is more 
nearly akin to Christian principle and thought on 
this subject than any ox the other faiths of the 
world. The difference is to be found rather in the 
stress laid upon different aspects or elements 
of the doctrine than in the general or essential 
character of the respective teaching. The Malm- 
y^ana doctrine emphasizes the necessity and omni- 
potence of faith to a degree that is strange to 
Hindu thought. By mere faith in Amida the 
greatest sinner is delivered from the power and 
penalty of his sins, and secures entrance into the 
heaven of eternal bliss. The Indian affinities 
of this doctrine cannot be questioned. But in 
its evolution as a doctrine oi faith and tr^t 
in a living and personal Saviour it has 8°“® 
beyond any indigenous teaching of the land whence 
it came. It is difficult to resist the impression 
that, where there is so much in common between 
the bhakti-marga and the Christian and Mahayana 
creeds, there have been also mutual intercourse and 
discussion that have led to the adoption of ele- 
ments of belief, perhaps on more sides than one. 

In two respects, however, the contrast between 
the doctrines taught by these three systems is, 
sufficiently great, between Christianity on the one 
hand, and Hinduism and Mahayana Buddhism on 
the other, to be worthy of notice. Christianity 
emphasizes and has ahvays emphasized the neces- 
sity of moral reformation and effort, if ^Ivation 
is to be attained ; it is by the grace of God, ont 
by grace which co-operates with human endeavour. 
The element of strain and search on man’s part r 
not wholly absent from this form of Buddhism 0 
from the teaching of Hindu preachers and r - 
formers ; but it has, as it were, never taken eltect. 
The ordinary and orthodox attitude is that 
pwsivity, in which the part played by the ni 
himself is reduced to the vanishing point; a 
there is an entire lack of moral urgency or impm- r 
or of any conception of need of moral regen • 
tion of character. This may welTbe deemed t 
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mo-^i inijiffttnnt sisul far.rcachinjj distinction. 
Il iis not, liotvcvcr, confined to this one doctrine. 
It underlies nil the thonf;ht of East and West, and 
of Cliristianity as e-itiinating and encounterin': 
riral ayctenis and creedK. The doctrine of Kilva- 
tion in Hinduism is essentinllj' colourless as 
rceardft nnj' ethical requirement or necessity. 

in another respect also neither Ilindnistn nor 
Bnddhisrn has made any apitroximation to the 
Christian 1»elief. The Hindu (loctrino in particular 
rclc^tates the attainment of .salvation to a distant 
and uncertain future. It Into not formulated, nnd 
on its premisses it wa» hardly possible t hat it should 
fomuilate, a doctrine of present nnd immediate 
deliverance from the stnain nnd distress of life, or 
from the (Iirnldom of evil. Only at the close of a 
series of rchirths nnd travail in this ivorld is de- 
liverance achieved. Then, when the power of 
Annaa is exhausted, nnd no more fniit of deeds 
remains to he gathered, the end is reached as it 
were nntoniaticnily, muifi is the attained and 
incvit.ahlc goal, lint the wa}* is hard and long', 
nnd not all have the courage nnd good fortune to 
persevere through successive births, nnd by zeal nnd 
devotion and good works to hasten t!ic desired end.* 
Salvation is from the power and grip of knrmn to 
a union with the divine, when there will he no 
furtlier rcbirtli to the scm’tude and misery of a life 
on earth— or, as the Hindu teaching would prefer 
to express it, no more ‘recurrent death’ (pttnttr- 
jiirifyi/)— hut in its place a changeless passionless 
immortality {mnriiatvmn}. 

A remimrer, however, mtuit be given in conclusion 
that among the millions who call themselves 
Hindus it is hardly possible to assert a definitely 
consistent or nnified belief on any theme. Hindu- 
ism is almost the last system in the world to possess 
a clear-cut and stable doctrine. Modifications due 
to temperament, education, and environment will 
ho found on every hand. Essentially the doctrines 
nlwve described may he .said to represent the con- 
victions of ail tlioughtful Hindus, and to form the 
Isisis of all formulated creed or belief uith regard 
to relief from tlio burden of the present and final 
r.alvalion. Moreover, in their application to the 
iinrd realities of daily life, and in practical re.aliza- 
tion of their force and efficacy as a nilo or motive 
of condncl, there will he, as might ho expected, 
almost infinite variation in individual instances. 
To tlie majority of the people ultimate mukti is a 
thing too remote to Ikj a controlling factor in their 
thoughts or lives. At the best it is a theory to 
which tlioy render a more or less convinced and 
intelloctnal assent. Tlie prospect and [mssihilitios 
of the immediate future make sufficient demands 
upon their thought nnd care. To the successive 
a'ons of a more tust.ant future and asavisura which 
holds them in its relentless grasp the}’ pay little 
]irnrtical heed. 

I.iTraATCsr.— UclercncT Is made to the subject of miUlf tn 
»n loots on Jlliidii relirion or phllosonby, but no special 
Irrallte Is nvalbvWc Ct. P. Deussen, The J'Mtnf^phv cf the 
Ir. A. S. Oeilen, Dfinburph, IthX ; R. W. Frarcr, 
/nfjiuu Theu^KI, r,ut muf Ijondon, 1915 ; A. Barth, 

The Itrtiiii'ns ef in 'iat, tr. d. Wood, do. ISOl; N. MaenicoJ, 
I ndian ’j heinn, Oxlorxl, 1915. For the Ihalti doctrine see crp. 

ttt, (UUKTI'MiROk, A. S. Gedf.x. 

SALVATION (Inaninn). — ^The idea of 's.alva- 
tion’may he corntdered in reference either to the 
individual or to the community, or indeed to the 
whole rneo. In the fonuer acceptance there is 
nothing^ in the Avesf.aa .system to correspond^ to 
the Indian concept of liberation from a .succession 
of ichirth? by final extinction or aWirption, as 
not only in fluddhism, hut also in other Hindu 
aysfpms. The M.ardcan idc.al is qnite simple and 

* Mt tn, CTtri; ^ irs'.V,; rrfXtuuftBt ^ Hit g aTcpate'o 

V* whlrh jotcr bare tboaglit to bran reboot Bad- 
d.Ma tfirhlr.jr. 


singularly like the Ciiristian— the delivery from 
evil, nioml and phy.rical, in this life and the secur- 
ing of etemal hapjiinc.“s in a conscious individual 
life of hlis.s after deatii. Man is helped to the 
attainment of this consummation by thy revelation 
of the Good Law of Ahura Mazda and is invited to 
choose between the service of the supreme deity 
and that of hi.s enemy, Anpn. Mainyu, tlie spirit 
of evil. Man i.s endowed with free will nnd thus 
has the power and responsibility of the choice. 
By good thoughts, good words, nnd good deeds 
{fiumata, hukhta, hvarshtn), a conslant)}' repeated 
formula, he acquires merits during his liletimc 
here and thereby takes hi.s share in the perennial 
warfare between the good and evil spirits. If he 
3 ’ields to the seductions of e^’il and indulges in 
evil thoiight.s, evil words, and evil deeds [duzhmata, 
duzhiikhta, duzhfarshta), he becomes an enemy of 
Ahura Mazda and a follower of thef/ny, acquiring 
demerits for the future. After death there occurs 
wh.’it lias been termed a * spiritual book-keeping ’ — 
the soul of the decea-sed has to face a iudgment 
liefore tlie three spirits, Mithra, Eashnu, and 
Sraoshn (personifications of truth, jmstico, and 
obedience), and this takes the form of a ‘ weigliing ’ 
of merits and demerits-,* The preponderance of 
good or evil merits determines the safe passage of 
the ‘ Chin^’nt Bridge ’ (‘the Bridge of Separation’), 
and the entrance of the soul into Ahura Mazda’s 
heaven, GarS-nniana — in other words, its eternal 
salvation. It would appear that we have here 
a somcwliat awkward syncretism of two concepts 
— that of a regular trial by weighing (as in Egj'pt) 
and that of a niytliologic.al bridge-test, aftenvards 
borrowed in the Muhammadan Al-Sirat. In any 
case the soul’s salvation nnd eternal hli.ss are 
worked out by its conduct here below in obedience 
to the Good Law of Ahura ns revealed by hi.s pro- 
phet Zarathushtra. There is, of course, no idea at 
nil corresponding to the Ciiristinn idea of atone- 
ment, or the apprehension of the merits of a 
Savionr, ns is found even in some forms of Bud- 
dhism, Tlie post-Ave.stan doctrine is aubstanti- 
ally the same, hut more precise views are set forth 
in the Pahlavi treatises on tlie subject of merit 
{kerfak), and at least in one treatise there is 
mention of a treasury {ffanf) of merits nccraing 
from dirine worship, which is placed in the hands 
of the yazadjs, or celestial spirits, who can confer it 
on the souls of the just.^ Spiegel thinks that this 
concent is of Semitic origin. On the whole, then, 
the Jiazdean doctrine is that each man works out 
liis ou-n salvation, though under the guidance of 
divine revelation and witli the powerful spiritual 
aids of Ahura Mazda and his hierarchy of spirits, 
nnd of tiie teacliings nnd examples of Zarathush- 
tra nnd his followers. 

AVhen wo turn to the question of the salvation 
of the world, or of humanity at large, we arc met 
with the figure of a future aaviour or saviours to 
come at the end of the world. Tlie word ‘Saosh- 
ynnt' (Pahla-vi Soshybs or SoshyBns) is the future 

р. articiple of the verb stt or sav, ‘to benefit,’ ‘do 
good,’ * .save,’ which is temptingly reminiscent of 
tiio Greek verb a6.ia, who.«o future participle o-MroiT- 
is practiwilly identical in form. Now thi.s word 

с, an be used both as a common noun and in the 
plural as well as in the singnlnr : thus in the 
Gdth&s Zoroaster and his fellow-workers are de- 
nominated saoshynnto, ‘saviours.’ But, used as a 
proper noun in tlie Later Avesta nnd in Pahlavi 
literature, it indicate.? specifically the three Ia.st 
great prophets, who arc to la; niiracnlously liom of 
the seed of Zarathushtra,* nnd who are* to reign 

' For a lulkr d'acariion cl the whole scene tee J. K, Jto’jiton, 
E&eijf Eererxftnar.ijtm, Losdoii. 19SS. nr. t&t-lTT. 

5 .'A.-iyart KShAyart, vitl. t, in SVE v, 

* An ractnsoa* to ‘ rat!on.\!i»e ’ the ^ee-q-je itory 

ct the m».nner of thejo isirica’.oaj ccacepilorf atirt hireltj at 
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each at the end of a rnillenninm (counting from 
the end of the millennium of Zarathushtra him- 
self). They are named respectively Ukhshyat-erota, 
(Pahl. Hoshedar), Ukhshyat-nemah (Pahl. Hoshe- 
darmah), and Astvat-ereta, who is tear the 

Saoshyant or ‘ Messiah ’ to whom Mazdeans still 
look forward (the title Soshyos alone has sur- 
vived in Pahlavi, with no individual name). _ It 
is this last saviour who is to preside, according 
to the detailed accounts of the Pahlavi Bahvian- 
Yasht and the Biindahishn,^ at the resurrection 
of the dead and the regeneration of mankind 
{tanii-i pasln, the Avestan frasho-lcercti), followed 
by the great flood of molten metal, which is not 
only to destroy but to purify the creation. It is 
he, too, who is to prepare, after a great sacrifice of 
the mystic ox, the ambrosia (hfish) which is to 
render mankind immortal. According to some 
authorities, this dTroKardoraeny is to extend even to 
hell and the wicked therein : 

‘Praise to Him, the merciful Lord who malceth the final 
Retribution, and who at tlie end shall deliver even the wicked 
from Hell and restore the whole creation in purity.’® 

As to the end of the evil spirit, Ahriman (Angra 
Mainyu) himself, the Pahlavi theologians are not 
in agreement. Some seem to have believed in his 
total annihilation. The Muhammadan treatise 
Ulamd-i Islam^ quotes five difiereut opinions con- 
cerning the final end of evil. 

Litkratore. — ^T he ordinary translations of the Avesta and 
treatises on Mazdeism by F. Spiegel (Eranische Alterlhums- 
kunde, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1871-78, Die arische Periode, do. 1881); 
C. de Harlez (_Des Origines dti Zoroaslrixme, Paris, 1879) ; 
A. V. Williams Jackson (‘ Die iranische Religion,’ in OIrP li. 
[1904] 61211.); N. Soderblom {La Vie future d'apris le 
Mazdiieme, tr. J. de Coussanges, Paris, 1901); J. H. Moulton, 
{The Treasure of the Magi, London, 1917); M. N. Ohatla 
iZoroastriati Theology, New York, 1914). For Pahlavi 
(Sasanian) theology sj)eoially see L. C. Casartelli, La Philo- 
Sophie religieuse au Mazdiisme sous les Sassanides, Louvain, 
1^4, Eng. tr. The Philosophy of the Mazdayasniaii lieligion 
under the Sassanids, by Firoz Jnmaspji Dastur, Bombay, 1889. 

L. C. Casartelli. 

SALVATION (Jewish).— I. SIGNIFICATION 
OF THE TERM. — Judaism has no equivalent for 
‘ salvation ’ used theologically, unless we are to 
, see a very rare example of such usa^e in the 
phrase teshu’ah ve-hazalah in Maimonides’ Yad.* 
Redemption from sin here, and deliverance from 
its consequences hereafter, is an idea which occupies 
a large place in Jewish theology; hut there is no 
word that succinctly and exactiy expresses either 
side of it, certainly no word that expresses it in its 
entirety. The Rabbinical writers know such a 
phrase as nekiyuth meavon, or, more briefly, 
nekiyuth (‘purification from sin’ or ‘purification’). 
For the second aspect of the idea there is no word 
or phrase. The sacramentalism attaching to the 
English term is foreign to Jewish thought. Re- 
demption, according to Judaism, is no mysterious 
or supernatural process, but essentially simple 
and straightforward. The divine grace plays a 
certain part in it, but the chief part, by common 
consent, is performed by the man himself. In the 
case of sin — and all men are sinners in various 
degree— expiation by repentance and suffering is 
the condition precedent to acceptance by God ; and, 
if that essential condition is satisfied, forgiveness 
and reconciliation follow as a matter of course. 
No superhuman ally is needed by the atoning soul. 
The forces in the sinner’s own breast suflfice. If 
they are marshalled in their full strength, they 

allegories of the teachings of the Prophet concerning humata, 
humta, and hvarshta (see above) by a Parsi scholar, Aerpat 
Meherjibhai Palanji Madan {Aetes du douziime Congris inter- 
national des Orientalistes, Rome, 1899, Florence, 1901, i. 21^ 
224), does not seem to have met with any acceptance either 
from his co-religionists or from Western scholars. 

1 Both translated by E. W. West in SBE v. 

® Dlnkarl, ed. Peshotan, Bombay, 1874-1917, ii. ch. 81, § 6. 

3 Tr. J. A. Vullers, Fragments iiber die Religion des Zoroaster, 
Bonn, 1831, p. 67. 

^ Uilc. Teshubdh, iii. 4. 


are all-powerful ; if thej' are insufficiently used, or 
not used at all, nothing avails. The divine grace 
is freely given, not to supersede, but to aid and 
crown the sinner’s repentance. Salvation, then, is 
a simpler affair for the Jew than it is for the 
Christian — simpler because less recondite ; but it 
is less simple, too, in the sense of , being le.ss 
automatic. The Jew trusts to the reformed life as 
the one trustworthy means of making his peace 
with God and his conscience. At one of the most 
impressive moments in the sendee on the New 
Year Festival and on the Day of Atonement — the 
most solemn occasions in the Jewish year — there 
comes the characteristic cry, ‘Repentance, prayer, 
and righteousness avert the evil decree.’ For the 
Jew contrition, supplication, and, more important 
still, the contrite life suffice for salvation. Thus 
it is that the word itself seems somewhat strange 
to the Jewish mind. The Jew does not anxiously 
ask himself, ‘Am I saved ?’, as though the matter 
called for profound heart-searchings. They are 
superfluous, seeing that, as the means of salvation 
are obvious and within a man’s own control, 
there can be no doubt about his spiritual state 
either one way or the other. Rather he Avill ask 
himself, ‘Am I worthy? Am I genuinely peni- 
tent?’ Moreover, salvation, in its eschatological 
sense of deliverance from punishment or assurance 
of eternal life hereafter, means less to the Jew 
than to some others. This is because the hereafter 
generally bulks less in his thoughts. Not, how- 
ever, because his belief in futurity is less strong, 
but because it is less dominant. The next world 
fills a smaller space in his mind because of the 
larger space occupied by this world. He has his 
work to do hero — work at once mundane and 
heavenly — and this immediate duty keeps him 
from thinking mainly about tlie hereafter. He 
divides his attention equally between both worlds. 
This life, witli all its strenuous, health-^ving 
activities, is good — good in itself and also in its 
^[uality as a preparation for the life to come.' It 
is, according to Rabbinic doctrine, man’s one sure 
chance of justifying himself, of redeeming himself, 
in God’s sight. So he must take this life and 
make it as good as he can. If he is to be ‘saved’ 
hereafter, he must save himself here— save himself 
by Imng the worldly life in worthy fashion, by 
interpreting it in terms of the divine, and energeti- 
cally giving effect to the interpretation. Thus it 
is that, while the ideaof salvation is in the thoughts 
and heart of the Jew, the word is never on his lips. 
He believes in a blissful realm ‘beyond these 
voices,’ but he knows that his one hope of entering 
it lies in his helping to win from those voices 
their underlying music, to found a Kingdom of 
God on earth. This is his immediate business 
and, therefore, his chief concern and preoccupa- 
tion. 

I. In OT. — The word ‘salvation,’ however, 
occurs frequently in the English version of the 
OT. The Hebrew terms so translated are yesha’, 
yeshuah, and teshu’ah. Like the English word, 
these terms have various meanings. They, and 
the verbal forms connected with them, stand for 
‘help,’ for deliverance from distress or peril of 
some kind, particularly from enemies (Ps 18® 34 , 
Is 33®, Jer 14®, 1 S 4®) ; they are also used to 
denote rescue from death (Ps 6® 68®®) and from sin 
(Ezk 36®®, Ps 51'^). The deliverance is sometimes 
wrought by earthly means (Ps 33'® ‘An horse is a 
vain thing for safety ’ ; cf . Pr. 21®'), more frequently 
by superhuman agencies. The Hebrew terms 
further stand for victory (1 S 14“, 2 S 19® 23*_®, 
2 K 5'; probably the cry rendered ‘Save now’ in 
Ps 118®® should be rendered ‘Give victory’; it 
voiced the presentiment of the Maccabrean 
1 See art. Life and Death (Jewish). 
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triumph). They variously connote tlie victory (a) 
of Goct (Is45~^- 51'- (/3) of Israel, his redemption 

from captivity, the fullilment of his mission and 
tlie conquest of the Gentiles (Is 45'" 49® GO'®, Ps 14'* 
OS'"-), and (y) of God and Israel together (Is 
In Second Isaiah, indeed, the two are identical. 
The salvation of Israel is always a vindication of 
God, the redemption of the elect people always 
the redemption of the divine promise (of. 51“- 
56'®’). Nor is the promised salvation limited to 
Israel ; it extends to ‘ the ends of the earth ’ ; hut 
knowledge of the true God, submission to Him, a 
confession of His kingdom and righteousness, are 
the conditions precedent (Is 45^'). Thus_ the 
Hebrew, terms acquire not only a universalistie, 
but also a spiritual significance. In Is 56 God’s 
‘ salvation ’ is declared to be near, and among its 
manifestations is the union of ‘ the strangers ’ to 
the Lord. They are to minister unto Him, to love 
His name, and to be His servants ; them He will 
bring to His holy mountain and make joyful in 
His house of prayer, which is to be called a house 
of prayer for all peoples. The w'orship of the true 
God, vidth the inner regeneration which it betokens, 
is an element of the redemption itself as well as 
its essential preliminary. And prominent among 
tlie instruments of that redemption is Israel ; the 
radiance of His own life is to light the path of 
regeneration for others ; ‘ I will also give thee for a 
liglit to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my sal- 
vation unto the end of the earth ’ (49®). The Heb- 
rew terms are also used eschatologically. Is 25®, 
which describes God as ‘swallowing up death 
for ever (or in victory),’ is possibly a reference to 
the Kesurreotion (the next chapter plainly alludes 
to it)— certainly a formulation of the doctrine of 
last things. The word used to characterize this 
miraculous event is ‘ salvation ’ : ‘ And it shall be 
said in that day, Lo, this is our God ; we have 
waited for him, and he ivill save us . . . we will 
be glad and rejoice in his salvation ’ (v.®). But the 
dividing line between the worldly and the spiritual 
salvation is necessarily faint and indefinite. God’s 
salvation, just because it is His, must, from the 
very facts of the case, touch the spirit, though 
outwardly and directly it allects the temporal life. 
It implies a recognition of God, homage to Him as 
the Redeemer ; it implies a deepened faith and a 
changed heart. And this higher connotation of 
the term is not restricted to eschatological pass- 
ages ; it is to be met with in utterances dealing 
with the present world-order. Thus one Psalmist 
(Ps 25®) can pray: ‘Lead me in thy truth, and 
teach me : for thou art the God of my salvation ; 
on thee do I wait all the day.’ Another can cry : 
‘Mine eyes fail for thy salvation, and for thy 
righteous word’ (119*®®). In these passages salva- 
tion almost certainly means the higher deliverance 
which is wrought by the illumination of the spirit 
and the invigoration of the will. In other words, 
men are helped and saved through the divine 
truth ; they .are saved from themselves and for 
God (cf. Ps 27®'-). 

2. In Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,— In the 
Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical wwitiugs the 
usage corresponds in most of its variations with 
that in the OT (cf. Wis 16®, Jth 9**, 1 Mac 4®®). 
But the eschatological signification becomes more 
pronounced. Thus in Enoch the repentant sinners 
are s.ayed, delivered from punishment, ‘in those 
days,’ i.c. at the Last Judgment (50®; cf. 4 Ezr. 
G =5 76 S. 131 07^ where the just are saved ‘either 
bec.ause of their works or their faith ’ ; Ps, Sol. 
1S«). 

3. In Talmudic literature. — In the Talmudic 
literature deliverance, or salvation, is one of the 
boons associated with the hlessianio order. The 
Messiah is specifically styled ffo’cf, the ‘Redeemer’ 


or ' Saviour.’ * He was to save nob only Israel but 
humanity. 

•The Messiah,’ saj-s J. Klausner,® 'was to be both king: and 
sariour. He was not only to overthrow the enemies of the 
Jen-ish people, to restore the kingdom, and to rebuild tlie 
Temple, but also to set free all mankind from idolatrj', to pro- 
claim the glory of the one God throughout the world, and to 
destroy sin out of the earth.’ 

Tlie Talmudic connotations of the term may be 
conveniently gathered from the Prayer Book, in 
which the equivalent word for ‘ salvation ’ denotes 
deliverance from earthly ills, but more often is 
used eschatologically. In one paragraph of the 
'Amidhah (the prayer recited ‘standing,’ some- 
times called the ‘ Eighteen Blessings ’) the salva- 
tion asked for is health ;® but in another paragraph 
it expresses the belief in the Resurrection,^ and in 
yet another the Messianic hope.® In at least one 
instance it seems to have a spiritual connotation ; 
on Sabbaths and festivals a prayer ® is offered for 
such higher blessings as sanctification through the 
Commandment (mitzvak) and the inner purity of 
sincere service, and with these there is associated 
the further boon of joy in the divine ‘ salvation,’ 
to which the context warrants ns in attaching a 
spiritual significance. The hope of salvation in 
the Messianic time expresses itself with especial 
force and clearness in certain services of the Syna- 
ogue. One example is the service held on Satur- 
ay night at the close of the Sabbath ; it includes 
a string of Prophetic utterances containing the 
promise of national redemption— e.p.. Is 12®*- : 
‘ Behold, God is my salvation ; I will trust, and not 
be afraid, . . . Therefore with joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation.’ And the 
climax of the service is reached in the rite of 
habhdalah,’’ •which is a thanksgiving for the ‘separa- 
tion ’ of the Sabbath from the w-orkaday w-eek and 
of Israel from the Gentiles. The rite is introduced, 
at private worship, by other Messianic verses from 
the OT, and also by a prayer for the coming of 
Elijah the precursor (see Mai 4®). The cup of 
wine used in the ceremony is styled ‘the cup of 
salvation ’ (see Ps 116'®). At least equally notable 
is the fact that a special day, the seventh day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, has been set apart by the 
Synagogue in honour, so to speak, of the idea of 
salvation. On that festival, as the Mishnah 
records,® a circuit of the altar in the Temple was 
made daily to the sound of the trumpet [shophar), 
the worshippers carrying their palms and repeating 
the cry, ‘Save now, I beseech thee,’ in Ps 118®®. 
The cry in the Hebrew original is Eoshiah-na, 
which was abbreviated into Hosha'nu (the ‘Hos- 
anna ’ of Mt 21"). On the seventh day there were 
seven circuits, and hence the day came to be known 
as Hosha'na Bahhah, ‘ the Great Hosanna.’ Tlie 
salvation asked for seems to have been, specifically, 
the salvation of the soil from drought — the season 
in which the Tabernacles falls being tliat of tlie 
autumn rains, of which the willow of the brook 
bound up with the palm (cf. Lv 23^®), and on this 
occasion decking the altar, was regarded as the 
symbol. In course of time an extended signi- 
ficance was given to the Great Hosanna Day. The 
circuits were taken over by the Sj-nagogue from 
the Temple, and in the accompanying prayers 
(called hosha’noih from hosanna, their refrain) 
other boons besides rain, the general fertility of 
the earth, and the physical well-being of man and 
beast, were asked for — Israel’s final ingathering, 
e.g., the advent of the Messiah, and the restoration 
of Jerusalem ; and they were asked for all the 

3 MMr, Rabiah to Bu ; cf. The Authorised Dailv Prayer 
Rook% London. 1914, p. 44 ; the usage is based on Is 69^. 

- Die messianischen VorsleUunyen des jiidisehen Voltes im 
Zeitalter der Tannaiten, Berlin, 1904. 
s A uthorised Daily Prayer Sool^, p. 47. ■* Ib. p. 45. 

a P. 49 ; cf. p. 282. 8 p,ii 7 . 

7 See liernkhCth. 33a. s Suktah. ir. = 
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more passionately because the land was lost and 
the people scattered. The Great Hosanna (origin- 
ally only the ‘ Seventh Day of the Willow,’ as the 
Talmud styles it) had meanwhile, probably because 
Tabernacles was regarded as a Day of Judgment 
for the Fruits,^ become a day of penitence, a faint 
reminiscence and revival of the recent Day of 
Atonement, and a supplementary and final effort 
after reconciliation with God. The additional 
boon of the divine formveness and salvation w'as 
accordingly added to the blessings invoked, and 
the following prayer, with others of a like tenor, 
was included in the service : ‘ 0 God, like sheep 
we all have gone astray. From out Thy book udpe 
not our name away. Save ! 0 Save ! ’ ’ The peni- 
tential character of the day (especially emphasized 
in the Spanish liturgy) is recognizaule in all the 
orthodox Prayer Books. At the final point of the 
service the palm is laid aside, but the willow is 
retained, the worshipper beating off its leaves to 
the cry, ‘ A voice bringeth good tidings ’ (cf. Is 52’), 
and then follows a prayer for the Messianic redemp- 
tion, and for the spiritual ‘ waters that satisfy the 
thirsty soul ’ (cf. Ps 107”). 

Thus salvation, attaining its highest and most 
personal significance, becomes a synonym for 
redemption from sin and its consequences, 
was to be expected, the term is used largely in 
this sense in the liturgy for the Day of Atonement, 
the day of the divine salvation.® There the cvy is 
for spiritual redemption, for escape from the effects 
and the very bonoage of sin, for the creation of 
the new and the higher man ; ‘ We have done 
wckedly, therefore we are not saved ; but do Thou 
put it into our hearts to forsake the way of wicked- 
ness, and hasten our salvation.’^ The utterance 
is typical. The worshipper’s renunciation of the 
way of wickedness, his restoration to the divine 
fellowship, constitute his salvation, and the divine 
help is to hasten it. 

If. Attainment oi? Understand- 

ing ‘ salvation ’ to mean moral and spiritual re- 
demption here or hereafter, let us now consider 
how, and by whom, it may be attained according 
to Jewish teaching. 

I. OT teaching. — In the OT and the Apo- 
crypha the chief, practically the sole, way to divine 
acceptance lies through obedience and, in the case 
of sin, through repentance : ‘ What doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and 
to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul ’ ; and, further, • The Lord shall 
scatter you among the nations . . . and there ye 
shall serve gods, the work of men’s hands . . . But 
if from thence thou shalt seek the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt find him, if thou seek him until all thy 
heart and with all thy soul ’ (Dt 10'® 4®’‘’'’). These 
typical utterances might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Here and there we come upon pregnant sentences 
briefly summarizing the essentials of the accept- 
able life. There is, e.g., Ps 15, with its list of pre- 
requisites for him who would abide in God’s taber- 
nacle, dwell in His holy hill. The catalogue is 
almost exclusively ethical ; it includes such virtues 
as truthfulness and sincerity, the avoidance of 
detraction and usury, and of wrongdoing generally 
to one’s neighbour. Micah (6®) has a yet shorter 
formula: ‘What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ These utterances are 
sublime because of their very simplicity. Beside 
them the tangled schemes of salvation propounded 

1 Cf. Mishnak R. Hashandh, i. 2. 

^Service of the Synagogue, iv., Tabernacles, ed. Davis and 
Adler, London, 190S, p. 178. 

3 Cf. Midr. Tehilliin to Ps 271. 

* Service of the Synagogue, ii.,' Atotiement Eve, London, 1901, 
p. 46. 


by later theologians seem forced and artificial, 
Eq^ually simple are the prescriptions for achieving 
redemption from sin. Nothing is finer, or more 
characteristic of the Prophetic teaching on this 
point, than the exhortation of Hosea (14“-): ‘0 
Israel, return unto the Lord thy God ; for thou 
host fallen by thine iniquity. Take with you 
words, and return unto the Lord ; say unto him, 
Take away all iniquity, and accept that which is 
good (in us) ’ ; upon wliich follows (v.^*-) the saving 
promise : ‘ I will heal their backsliding, I ivill love 
them freely. ... I will he as the dew unto Israel.’ 
But the repentance must be whole-hearted, not 
merely lip service or outward show. God refuses 
to hear the man whose hands are stained with 
blood, and the sinner must rend his heart and not 
his garments if he is really to turn unto God (Is 
1«, J1 2'®). 

2. Apocr^ha. — The OT is echoed by the Apo- 
crypha, Tne one way of salvation is service, 
obedience to the Commandment or the Law (God 
‘ hath mercy on them that accept the Law, and 
that diligently seek after his statutes’ [Sir 18", 
according to Kautzsch’s reading ; cf. 35'® Eng, RV 
and Ij. Ezr. 7’®'‘ D®®”*]). Repentance, too, must be 
real, finding its expression in amendment : ‘ Return 
unto the Lord, and forsake the sin’ (Sir 17“). 
Sometimes faith is postulated as the avenue to 
acceptance (cf. 4 Ezr. 9’), but exceptionally; the 
chief stress is laid upon works. In an utterance 
reproduced by the Talmud ' Ben Sira says (34“'-) ; 
‘He that washeth himself after touching a dead 
body, and toucheth it again, what profit hath he 
in his washing? Even so a man fasting for his 
sins, and going again, and doing the same ; who 
will listen to his prayer ? ’ In like manner, accord- 
ing to Wis 1' S®”', the divine criterion of human 
merit is ‘ righteousness,’ t.e. morality touched by 
religion, which, in the case of the Jew, becomes 
obedience to the law or the ‘discipline.’ They 
that * take their fill of lawlessness are censumed ’ ; 
they are ‘ amazed at the marvel of God’s salvation ’ 
wrought for the righteous, who ‘ live for ever and 
receive the diadem of beauty from the Lord’s hand’ 
(5®. ’• '®'')- And righteousness is to know God and to 
love men (12'® 15®). But even for the sinner there is 
■acceptance if he repents, and God so accepts him 
because He loves all His creatures and cannot hate 
any of them : ‘ Thou sparest all things, because 
they are thine . . . for thine incorruptible spirit 
is in all things ’ (11®® 12' ; cf. Ps 119^). The thought 
that man is God’s handiwork, akin to Him, more- 
over, through the soul, moves the divine hewt 
to compassion and forgiveness (cf. Is 64®'-)- The 
Psalms of Solomon, though a product of a different 
school of religious thought, contain similar doctrine : 
‘Faithful is the Lord to them that love him in 
truth, to them that walk in the righteousness of 
his commandments, in the law umich he com- 
manded us that we might live ’ ; and the singer 
praises God for having accepted his repentance, for 
having saved him and not appointed him fo'" 
struction with sinners (14"- 16®). In 4 Ezra God 
declares that ‘ few shall be saved ’ ; but Ezra m- 
vokes the divine rectitude and goodness as a plea 
for mercy towards ‘them that have no store of, 
good works’ (8'*®-®®). Thus the Commandment, 
or the Law, takes high rank in the Apocrypha 
among the essentials of the acceptable life. It i? 
the Law that nerves the Maccabees for their 
desperate and glorious conflict with the Greeks 
(1 ^Xn.c 2^ 0tiC ) 

3. Talmud and Midrash. — (a) The Law.— -The 
Law enjoys no less estimation in the Talmud 
and the Midrashim. The TCrah is the one ‘way 
of life ' here and hereafter,® the con-ective to the 

1 Ta'&nUh, 16a. . 

2 Shah. 30a, Midr. Rabbdh to Lv 232^» ; Philo (de Vxta Mosxs, 
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evil impulse, the antidote to sin, the source and 
the guarantee of all moral and spiritual goodJ In 
a striking passage the Eahhis, commenting on the 
words ( Jer 16’^), ‘ They have forsaken me and have 
not kept my law,’ picture God as saying, ‘ Would 
that they had forsaken Me, hut k^t My Law!’ 
But how is it possible to keep the Law while for- 
saking God? The answer is that,_ if they had 
occupied themselves with the Law, it would have 
led them hack to God.^ The study of the T6rah 
is a saving influence — the idea fills a large place in 
the Eahhinie doctrine. The Mishnah^ gives a 
catalogue of good actions of which the usufruct is 
secured in this world, but which are stored up by ! 
way of capital, or substance, for enjoyment in the 
world to come — e.g., filial reverence, visiting the ' 
sick, dowering the bride, and peacemaking — and I 
it ends by adding that ‘ the study of the Law is 
equal to them all.’ What does the phrase mean ? 
Does it mean study only ? Was the man of evil 
life who pondered the T6ra.h {i.e. the whole body 
of religious lore) day and night automatically 
guaranteed salvation according to the Eabbinic 
teaching? The entire Talmud and its allied litera- 
ture refute the notion. Again and again rvith 
'Tdrah' the phrase ‘good deeds’ is joined, to show 
that religious study and meditation are not enough, 
that the guarantee of salvation, though it may be 
obtained through them, is something higher, some- 
thing essentially independent of them, and is to 
•be looked for in the obedient and devout life. The 
final aim of knowledge (i.e. of the Law), say the 
Eahhis, is repentance and good deeds, and God is 
described as saying, ‘ Keep my Tdrah in thy heart, 
but let the fear or me also be before thine eyes ; 
guard thy life from all sin, and purify thyself from 
all iniquity. Then 1 will he with thee.’* And, 
still more plainly and trenchantly, the Eabbis say ; 
‘He that studies Tdrah without practising it— 
better for him if he had never been bom,’ ' Weber ® 
cites some of these passages, but implies, in spite 
of them, that the Eabbinical conception of salva- 
tion is essentially mechanical. The Psalmists, he 
remembers, also have high praise for the Law {cf. 
esp. Ps 119), but on their lips the Law means some- 
thing more than the written word, something wider 
and higher. For the Eabhis, on the contrary, the 
Tdrah is Law pure and simple, and as such they 
extol it. The distinction is false, as will have 
been seen. Sometimes, it is true, the Tdrah, or 
even the study of the Tdrah, stands alone in 
Talmud and Midrash as the summum bonum, as 
containing all the promise and potency of salvation. 
But that the thought underlying such utterances 
is larger than the literal meaning is proved by the 
quotations just given, and by the spirit of the 
Talmudic doctrine generally. And this repeated 
insistence upon the importance of the Law becomes 
intelligible when it is remembered that, for the 
Eahhis, the Tdrah, used in the wider sense above 
indicated, contained all the knowledge and the 
inspiration needed by the Jew for attaining to the 
good life. Through study of the Word, and of 
the teachings which provide its explanation and 
complement, that saving knowledge and inspiration 
could most certainly be acquired ; but they were 
useless unless they were translated into action. 
The very phrase ‘to study the Law’ was often 
used in a larger sense, and included obedience to 
it; and every morning the devout Jew prays for 
help in his endeavour to understand the Tdrah and 
lovmgly to fulfil it.’ The ardour of the Jewish 
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fathers for the Tdrah was no more mechanical, 
and no less worthy, than is the zeal of the good 
Christian who diligently searches the Scriptures 
for the guidance and illumination Which are 
essential to right living. Unquestionably part of 
the charm of the Tdrah for the Jew was, and is, 
tlie very fact of its being law, though not in the 
mechanical sense imagined by Weber. For the 
Jew the Tdrah is law understood as the supreme 
commandment, and also as discipline. It contains 
definite, concrete rules, which it is his greatest 
delight to perform, seeing that they have come 
from God. ‘ The joy of the Commandment {mitz- 
vahy is a familiar Eabbinic expression,’ and the 
joy was not only real, but also spiritual, springing 
not from the consciousness of a merely automatic 
obedience, but from the thought of being at one, 
through obedience, with the Divine Master. 
Through the joy of the Commandment, the Talmud 
explicitly declares,® the Divine Presence is brought 
down and abides ; and this joy, a medimval teacher 
adds, is even more pleasing to God than the obedi- 
ence.® ‘ To do the will of the Father in heaven ’ 
is an equally familiar phrase of the Eabbis ; for 
that a man should make himself light as an eagle, 
swift as a hart, strong as a lion.* For obedience 
to the divine commands gives to life all its real 
meaning and savour. The Tdrah, moreover, was 
law in the sense of a saving discipline. The Jew 
saw this, and the thought gladdened him. How 
low might he not have fallen, to what debasing 
bondage might he not have been reduced, but for 
that corrective and exalting influence ! He might 
have been an idolater, a thief, a sensualist — a slave, 
in short, to his worst self. ‘There goes John 
Bunyan but for the grace of God ! ’ — the saying 
has its parallel in the utterance of Eabbi Joseph 
on Pentecost, the Feast of the Law ; ‘ But for this 
day I might have been some low man in the street.’® 
The Tdrah saved him from that degradation. * I 
null walk at liberty,’ says the Psalmist (Ps 119*®), 
‘for I have sought thy precepts ’ ; and ‘ He only is 
free who gives himself to the Tdrah,’ taught the 
Eabbis in their turn.® ‘ They that busy themselves 
with Tdr&h and deeds of love,’ they say elsewhere,’ 
‘ are the masters of their lives ; they are free from 
the yoke of sin, from sorrow, from oppression, from 
death.’ The Tdrah is the guarantee of salvation 
both here and hereafter. Greater than sacrifice, 
which procures only earthly life, it secures the 
heavenly life also.® For, when a man passes hence, 
none of his possessions goes with him, neither silver, 
nor gold, nor precious stones, but only Tdrah and 
good works ; they alone hearten him and plead for 
him. ® In this world, too, their power is tremendous. 
‘He that accepts one single commandment in 
perfect faith deserves that the Holy Spirit should 
rest upon him,’’® and still more definitely Mai- 
monides declares that to fulfil only one of the 613 
precepts of the Tdrah for the love of God is to be 
worthy of eternal life. ” In fine, the Tdrah, accord- 
ing to the Eabbinic conception, is at once the base 
and the crown of the good life. Its acquisition is 
the seal of the moral and spiritual perfection ivhich 
has been already attained by the quest of it. This 
thought is set forth in a striking passage ” in which 
various qualifications, covering almost the entire 
domain of human excellence, are enumerated as 
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essential to that acquisition— moderation in worldly 
enjoyment, patience, {goodness of heart, submission 
under tribulation, contentment, humility, love to 
God and man. To possess T6rdh is to be assured 
of salvation because it guarantees the possession 
of the high attributes by which salvation is auto- 
matically attained. 

(6) Faith and belief. — The Law, then, means 
practical goodness, hut also faith. The sharp dis- 
tinction between faith and works as the means of 
salvation is unknown to Judaism. This is easily 
understood. In a certain sense acceptance by God 
necessarily presupposes belief in Him. If that 
belief is lacking — if there is no conviction of God’s 
saving power, no desire for it — then the very idea 
of salvation is excluded. Used in this sense, faith 
does, and must, enter into the Rabbinic scheme. 
‘The just shall live by his faith,’ cries Habakkuk 
(2^), and this utterance a Talmudic sage cites as 
an epitome of the entire religion.' Faith, more- 
over, is a saving virtue ; it is so fine, so courageous, 
when confronted with the trials and the tragedy 
of life, as to deserve God’s best blessings. It was 
Abraham’s faith that won for him life in this world 
and in the next.® In virtue of faith the Israelites 
were redeemed from Egypt ; ® they believed in the 
divine promise of redemption, though their misery 
‘shrieked against the creed.’ But, as has been 
said, the salvation of God is obviously conditioned 
by faith in Him. The good life is the one saving 
force, according to Judaism, and the good life, also 
according to Judaism, is the God-inspired life. 
We reach the same conclusion when we think of 
salvation through repentance. By repentance all 
the Jewish teachers mean return to God. Judaism 
knows no other kind ; the word for repentance — 
t‘shubdh — means ‘ return.’ But to go back to God 
implies the possession of a God to go back to — in 
other words, it presupposes belief and faith in 
Him. Works and faitn, then, are inseparably 
bound up together in Judaism as in every other 
religion. Works are the substance of the ideal 
life; faith is its spirit, its driving force. But 
farther than this it is unnecessary to go. The 
familiar assertion that, according to Judaism, God 
judges men by their lives, whicTi are within their 
own control, and not by their creed, which is not, 
remains unquestionably true. Attempts have been 
made in the Jewish domain to embody the 
essentials of belief in a rigid scheme or formula, 
and they have been rashly understood as touch- 
stones of the Jew’s orthodoxy and even of his fit- 
ness for salvation. The Thirteen Articles pro- 
pounded by Maimonides'* are the best - known 
example. But, as all Jemsh scholars agree, Mai- 
monides’ scheme was never formally accepted by 
the Synagogue; on the contrary, it was fiercely 
assailed by many great authorities, some of whom 

S ounded alternative schemes of their own — 
a Mari (13th cent.), with his three creeds, 
Hisdai Kreskas (14th cent.), with fifteen, and 
Joseph Albo (15th cent.), also with three. On the 
other hand, Isaac Abravanel (15th cent.) scouted 
every attempt to frame a dogmatic scheme ; every 
word of the TCrah, he dedared, was a dogma. 
Nor did Maimonides himself give out his Thirteen 
Articles in the name of the Synagogue, though it 
has in a measure fathered them by permitting 
their inclusion in the liturgy in hymnal form.® 
He had no power to claim general authority for 
them. They represent his personal opinions only, 
and in selecting them he probably had an eye to 
the special religious needs and the theological con- 
troversies of his day — a remark which applies to 

1 MakUth, 240. 2 iteliiUa to Ex 1431. 3 /&, 

4 In his commentary on Mishn. Sanit. x. ; for the Articles see 
the AtUhoriscd Daily Prayer Book!>, p. 89 f. 
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most of the dogmatic schemes put forth by Jewish 
teachers at various periods. But that Maimonides 
thoroughly believed in the saving character of his 
creeds and formulated them only after profound 
consideration is clear from his own explicit state- 
ments.' 

Of far greater moment is the famous passage in 
the Mishnfih - which runs as follows : 

‘ All Israel have a share in the future life. But these have no 
share in it : — he who says that the dogma of the Resurrection of 
the Deadfs not taught by the Tdrdh [or more broadiy, according 
to another reading, ‘ he who denies the Resurrection of the 
Dead ’], or that the Tdrdh has not come from God, and the 
“Epicurean." Rabbi Aqiba says, he also that reads external 
[i.e. heretical] books, or that uses a Scriptural verse as an 
incantation in order to heal a wound. Abba Saul says, he also 
that pronounces the Divine Name (the Tetragrammaton) as it 
is written.' 

The Mislinah then proceeds to supplement these 
categories by adding the names of certain notori- 
ous transgressors, among them Jeroboam, Ahab, 
King Manasseh, and Balaam. Rabbi Jehudah, how- 
ever, puts in a plea for Manasseh. The importance 
of this passage lies in the fact that it forms part of 
the Mislinah, the recognized code of the Rabbini- 
cal law, and has consequently, in so far as its 
uncontentious dicta are concerned, to be regarded 
as an authoritative utterance of the Synagogue. 
That it has always possessed this character is 
certain, and it has shaped not only the belief of 
orthodoxy, but its practice also. A Jew who 
denied, e.g., the Scriptural authority of resurrec- 
tion would be deemed unfit, even to-day, to hold 
the position either of Rabbi or of religious teacher 
in a rigidly orthodox congregation. The inclusion 
of this passage in the Mislinah has stereotyped 
orthodox opinion on this particular question beyond 
the possibility of modification. If it had escaped 
the Mislinah, and appeared merely as &n obiter 
dictum of the Talmud at large, it might conceivably 
have gone more or less unregarded. The question 
arises, however, whether orthodoxy has_ not 
invested the passage with a significance which it 
was never meant to possess. When its various 
authors declared that this or that person, or cate- 
gory of persons, would have no share in the future 
life, did they mean the phrase to be taken liter- 
ally, as a deliberate expression of their opinion 
that such person or category would be eternally 
lost ? Were they not rather speaking loosely and 
rhetorically, using the formula, ‘ these have no 
.share in the future life,’ not in its exact eschato- 
logical sense, but merely as an arresting way of 
expressing their opinion of the heinousness of the 
offences specified ? In other words, are we not at 
liberty to see in the formula one of those exagger- 
ated modes of speech purposely impressive, but 
literally inexact, which are so dear to the Oriental 
mind ?“ Other Talmudic passages lend support to 
this suggestion. According to Jer. Sank. x. 28a, 
among the ‘ heretical books,’ the readers of which, 
in the opinion of Rabbi Aqiba, will have no share 
in the future life, are the ‘ books of Ben Sira.’ 
Now, Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), far from being a 
heretical book in the opinion of the Talmudic 
doctors generally, is a work which they prize and 
often cite with approval.® How, then, could 
Aqiba have been speaking literally Avhen he con- 
signed to perdition a man who read it? Antici- 
pating the view of a later generation of teachers,® 
he doubted whether Ecclesiasticus was a ‘safe’ 

1 Cf. his Introduction to Mishn. Sanh. x., end ; see, on the 
whole subject, Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 1st ser. ch. vi. 

2 Sanh. X. 1. . . « 
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book, and he expressed his doubts with a certain 
rhetorical violence. But more than this he could 
not possibly have meant. Again, in AbMth de H. 
Naimn^ it is declared that among those who have 
no share in the future life are the judges of a city. 
The source of this dictum is to be found in the 
Talmud.^ Merely because the troubles that have 
befallen Israel are there laid at the door of corrupt 
judges, therefore the judges of a city, without dis- 
tinction of moral character, are excluded, for all 
time, from the world to come. Good and bad are 
classed together indiscriminately. Is it possible 
to understand such an utterance literally? Yet 
again they are declared ^ to be eternally lost who 
profane holy things or despise the religious feasts, 
and those, again, who put a fellow-man to public 
shame (the last category is omitted from some 
variants), and they are lost ‘even though they 
possess T4rah and good deeds.’ These are com- 
paratively venial ofi'ences, and yet they are to be 
visited with eternal perdition. Even so conserva- 
tive a writer as Baoher does not seem to think that 
the last-cited statement should be taken seriously ; 
he regards it as embodying the theme of a sermon 
directed against the sins or heresies of the 
reacher’s time.^ That all such utterances should 
e marked by some extravagance of expression is 
quite intelligible, and that the Rabbis were ac- 
customed to resort to these rhetorical devices is 
made clear by their language when, instead of 
denying, they affirm a man’s chances of future 
life. A certain type of persons or actions is 
declared to merit happiness hereafter for quite 
inadequate reasons. ‘ Who,’ e.g., the Talmud 
asks, ‘is worthy of the world to come?’ And 
some of the various answers are : he _ that, at 
prayer, joins the 'Amulhah to the benediction for 
Israel’s deliverance ; or he that shows respect to 
the aged ; and he that repeats Ps 145 thrice daily.' 
These exaggerations are the most familiar thmgs 
in the Talmudic literature. In B‘rakh6th, 46, it is 
declared that he who transgresses the injunctions 
of the sages makes himsdf liable to the death 
penalty. But the offence against which these 
words are intended as a warning is the trivial one 
of reading the evening sA'ma' {Dt6^) after midnight. 
Yet it is admitted that the right time for reading 
it lasts till daum, and that the sages only desire to 
make the proverbial ‘fence to the law,’ and to 
keep men from transgression. Is it not clear, 
then, that this portentous dictum is merely a con- 
scious exaggeration used for this specific purpose, 
and not a literally intended pronouncement ? It is 
true that this loose and rhetorical use of the 
eschatological phrase, in both its positive and its 
negative forms, seems to have become more fre- 
uent in the later Talmudic period, but the fact 
oes not exclude the possibility of its having been 
in vogue in the earlier times from whiM the 
Mishnah in Sanhedrin is to be dated. In fact 
Elazar of Modin, the author of the saying in 
Aihdth above cited, which denies salvation to those 
who despise the festivals, belongs to those times. 
This passage, like the Mishnah in Sanhedrin, was 
doubtless a polemical utterance aimed at theo- 
logical opponents (mainly the Jewish Christians),® 
such fulminations being the only means of self- 
defence possessed by the Synagogue. But this very 
circumstance supports the hypothesis that these 
expressions were only rhetorical. The invective 
of rival theologians is notoriously inexact and 
wild 5 and, when the Mishnaic sages consigned 
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their opponents to perdition, they may consciously 
have meant to do no more than imply that the 
opinions and the acts which they had in mind were 
a source of danger to the religion.' 

As an eschatological statement Mishnah Satih. 
X. 1 must be deemed ineffective from another point 
of view also. There was always an obvious antidote 
to its sting. Maimonides- embodies the Mishnaic 
dictum in nis code of J ewish law, as he was bound 
to do ; but he is careful to add that it applies only 
to offenders who die impenitent. Let the sinner 
repent, he says, and, though his sin be a denial of 
the divine existence itself, he will enjoy everlast- 
ing life, ‘ for nothing can stand against repent- 
ance.’ ® Elsewhere ■* he seems to affirm that the 
attainment of moral and spiritual perfection auto- 
matically secures eternal bliss for men, the bliss 
being the perfection itself. Thus, according to the 
best Jewish teaching, there is hope for the most 
deep-dyed sinner, even for the worst heretics. The 
phrase indeed is inadequate ; for Judaism has 
always laid less stress on the revolt of opinion 
than on the revolt of action. There are teachers, 
like Moses Mendelssohn, who go so far as to deny 
that Judaism has any saving truths whatever. 
Nowhere, said Mendelssohn, does the Bible com- 
mand men to believe ; it commands them to know. 
Punishment, in the Biblical age, began only at the 
point where opinion passed over into overt action ; 
up to that point a man might think what he 
pleased Avithout being chargeable with heresy. 

‘I recognize,* he says, ‘only those as eternal truths which 
the human mind can comprehend and human powers verify,‘ 
and he adds : ‘ The divine religion brandishes no avenging 
sword ; ils power is the divine might ol truth.’ ® 

It folloAVS that, according to Jewish doctrine, 
duly considered and properly understood, there is 
salvation for all. The general declaration of the 
Mishnah above quoted, ‘ All Israel have a share in 
the future life,’ might Avell stand Avithout the sub- 
sequent qualifications.® But, as Ave shall see, for 
‘ all Israel ’ there might have been substituted ‘ all 
men,’ if the real heart of Judaism is to be regarded 
as speaking. 

(c) Bepentance . — We are throAvn back, then, 
upon Avorks as the essential condition of salvation. 
If they fail, there is, as already stated, repent- 
ance, i.e. return to God, and conversion from the 
eA’il life. Thus repentance, Avhich K. Kohler’ 
calls ‘an exclusively JeAA’ish conception,’ is essen- 
tially good works ; it is a change of temper issu- 
ing in the changed, the reformed, life (ef. Is 55’, 
J1 2'®, and the OT Prophets, passim). The Rabbis 
emphasize the idea. In the liturgy for Nbav Year 
and the Day of Atonement, the great festfrals of 
repentance, it is declared that ‘ penitence, prayer 
and righteousness (of which charity is the typical 
example) avert the evil decree.’® With repent- 
ance good deeds are repeatedly coupled in the 
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Rabbinic liternfcnre.i ‘For him,’ declare the 
Rabbis, ‘who saith, “I will sin and repent,” 
repentance availobh not.’® Repentance, thej^ also 
say, ‘ makes a man a new creature ’ ; ® if it fails to 
do this, it is nothing. But, when it does achieve 
this, it is all-powerful ; it lifts the sinner to the 
very throne of God.^ The sinner is to repent 
every day ; a man’s garments should be always 
white.® But, since man is forgetful of his highest 
interests, there are special days, the ‘ Ten Days of 
Repentance,’ ear-marked for this duty and particu- 
larly favourable for its fulfilment. On those days 
the Divine Presence dwells among Israel.® Begin- 
ning with the New Year Festival, the Biblical ‘ Day 
of Blowing the Trumpets’ (Lv 2.1®®'^'), they reach 
their close and climax on the Fast of Atonement, 
the most solemn celebration of the Jewish year 
(the observance of the ‘Day of Blowing the 
Trumpets’ as the New Year festival is post- 
Exilic, according to Friedmann ; ® but the dis- 
tinctive rite of the feast, and its proximity to the 
Day of Atonement, must have invested it with 
some of its present solemn and penitential char- 
acter at an early date ; to-day the Prayer Book for 
the festival shares many of the special features of 
the liturgy for the Day of Atonement). The tra- 
ditional solcranity of the Day of Atonement, which 
extends back to Biblical times (Lv 16’®’- )i its kis- 
toric associations, the mortilication of body and 
spirit, and the withdrawal from the world, which 
form part of its obsen*ance, make it a peculiarly 
appropriate opportunity for repentance. It is also 
a day for the exercise of God’s siieoial grace in 
response to the strenuous cHort after reconcilia- 
tion put forth by a united Israel. It is the daj' of 
moral and spiritual salvation par excellence. But 
the sinner must aid its gracious work by his con- 
trition. Three books, say the Rabbis, are opened 
on New Year’s Day— one for the righteous, who 
are u-ritten down for life straightway, another for 
the wicked, who are irrevocably condemned to die, 
a third for the ‘ intermediates,’ whose fate, held in 
abeyance until the Day of Atonement, is deter- 
mined by the quality of their repentance.® Accord- 
ing to another view, repentance atones for small 
sins ; but for the expiation of more serious ofTences 
the Day of Atonement is also needed.® But there 
are limits even to the Day’s great power. With- 
out repentance it is inetlective, and, if the wor- 
shipper trusts to it alone to bring him absolution 
automatically, the Day avails him nothing.’® 
Moreover, before the sinner can make his peace 
with Heaven, he must make it with his brother.” 
Apart from these admirable reservations, the 
austerities of the Day have an inherent value as 
an aid to reconciliation. Fasting takes the place 
of the ancient sin-oflering, and the ‘ affliction of the 
soul ’ is an acceptable olfering in God’s eyes ; He 
•will regard the fat and blood lost by the fasting 
worshipper as though it were laid upon the altar.’* 

(cf) Asceticism and trffiiiZafion.— Further, there 
are certain aids to salvation which, joined to 
amendment, may increase its effectiveness. 
Among these are the ascetic life, tribulation, and 
‘ the merit of the fathers.’ The first is held in 
especial favour by the mystical school. Thus 
Bahya ibn Pakudah (11th cent.) writes that he 

1 Of. e.g. Abhdth, iv. 17 : ‘ Better an hour of repentance and 
good deeds in this world than aU the life of the world to come.’ 
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who prefers death in God’s service to life in revolt 
from Him, poverty to riches for His sake, sickness 
to health, suffering to wcll-^ing, and who submits 
himself joyfully to the ditnne decrees, is fitted to 
receive the beatitude which God, in His love and 
grace, hath stored up in the future world.’ But 
asceticism as a means of reconciliation -with God 
is not the exclusive prescription of any one school. 
Penances for sin arc a familiar feature in Jewish 
teaching and practice ; the Rabbinical writings 
contain many references to them and even pre- 
scribe them in detail, their severity being pro- 
))ortionate to the nature of the offence.® Tribula- 
tion, too, is an aid to expiation, and opens the 
way to heaven.® To go for long without tribulation 
is to arouse doubts ns to one’s certaint 3 ' of eternal 
life, to justify a man’s fear that he is getting his 
reward here instead of hereafter.* ‘If,’ say the 
Rabbis, ‘ thou dcsircst life, hope for affliction.” 
But, if tribulation atones, death, the supreme 
visitation, nccessnrilj' does so. In this respect it 
is the mightier of the two; it absolves when 
affliction and repentance together are powerless.® 
Death, say the Rabbis,® expiates every sin, blas- 
phemy alone excepted — an utterance which, taken 
alone, would stretch the scheme of salvation 
almost to the widest possible limits. 

(c) Imputed merit . — A potent aid to salvation, 
in the case of Israel, is the merit of the fathers— 
an idea which has played a larger part in the 
literature of the Jew than in his life. The e.xcel* 
lenccs of the three patriarchs (those of the 
matriarchs also, though this idea is far less empha- 
sized), and indeed of all the righteous Israelite of 
the past, arc supposed to be thrown into a common 
stocK for the benefit of their people, collectively 
and indindually’, in cve^ age. The salvation 
which the Jew miglit possibly not attain in virtue 
of his own life maj' be assured to him by the merit 
of the righteous dead. Even as a living vine is sup- 
ported bj' a lifeless prop, and is tlierebj’kept verdant 
and flourishing, so the li\'ing Israel is upheld by the 
virtuas of the fathers who sleep in the dust.® ‘ I 
am black, but comely,’ says Israel w-ith Ca 1®— 
‘black because of mj"^ own actions, comely because 
of the acts of the fathers.’ ® The germ of the idea 
is Biblical. Moses, interceding for his people, 
appeals, in arrest of judgment,. to the righteotw- 
ness of the patriarchs, God’s ‘servants’ (Ex 32’ ; 
cf. Lv 26’®), though the chief stress is laid on 
God’s covenant with them rather than on their 
virtues. The Rabbis, however, see in Moses 
intercession an appeal to ancestral merit, and 
expound his appeal in the following parable ; 

There was once a king, with whom his friend deposited* aWng 
of ten pearls. The friend died, leaving one daughter, whom 
the king then married, giving her as a bridal gift a string of ten 
pearls of his own. In course of time she lost the gift, and tM 
king threatened to divorce her. Her nearest friend intercMeu 
on her bchiilf. 'Why divorce her?’, he pleaded, ‘hast thou 
forgotten the pearls which her father deposits with tneei 
Take them and make good thy loss.’ And the king consonteo. 
So, when Israel sinned in the matter of the Golden Calf, anu 
God would have cast them off. Moses makes, intercession for 
them. ‘ Why,’ ho asks, ‘ wouldst thou cast off thy peopiei 
‘ Because,' God answers, ‘tliey have broken my Ten Commana- 
raents.' ‘Kcmember,’ Sloses answers, ‘the ten tempKitious 
that Father Abraham withstood, and let them atone for Israel s 
ten sins.’ ’® 

This idea of ancestral merit, M. Lazarus rightly 
says,” is specifically Jewish. The merit of the 
fathers, in Jewish teaching, unlike the Atonement 


1 Boboth Halebaboth, oh. lv., ed. M. E. Stern, Vienna, 18M, 

p. 239; of. Reahith Bokhmdh (ICth cent.), ch. vi, end. Tne 
Introduction to the hoqeaji (12th cent.), another work of tne 
mystical school, oontains similar doctrine. ,, 

2 See the Hite. Teshubdh appended to the Introduction W 

the Rogeab. s RtrakUth. 6a -, rotna, 86a. 

4 Eralxin, 166, 17o. » Midr. TeMllim to Ps 16U. 

8 SifrB to Nu 1631 ; Bagtgdh, 9a. * Sifre, toe. cat. 

8 Midr. Rabbah to Ex 8213. 9 Ib. to the verse. 

10 Ib. to Ex 8213. .. ^ 

11 The Ethics of Judaism, PhUadelphla, 1901-02, ii. 289. 
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in Christianity, does not depend for its efficacy 
npoh the self-immolation of its possessors. The 
fathers do not deliberately sacrifice themselves for 
the salvation either of posterity or of their own 
generation. They may be quite unconscious of 
the e.xpiatory value of their goodness. What is 
supposed to happen is a transfer, under God’s 
grace, of that goodness to the credit side of obiier 
men’s moral account. But, just as probably the 
belief in the Atonement has seldom weakened 
any Christian’s sense of personal responsibility for 
his sins, so the thought of imputed virtue has 
seldom lessened a Jew’s desire for personal virtue, 
or his effort to attain it. The Kabbis make it 
clear, indeed, that the merit of the fathers is of 
no avail unless part, at least, of the virtues of the 
fathers is transmitted with it, and the Jew is 
e.^pressly warned against saying, ‘ My father was 
righteous ; I shall be saved for his sake ’ ; Abraham 
did not save Isiimael.* God, moreover, as S. Levy 
points out,* credits the virtues of tiie fathers to the 
children as a token of His love ; it is an act of 
divine grace which no man can claim as a right, or 
count upon as certain to be exercised. On the 
other hand, the divine grace is operative when 
ancestral merit is not available,* and yet, as we 
have seen, the good life, eijually with the divine 
grace, is an essential condition of salvation. It is 
true, then, to say that, great as is the place which 
the theory of ancestrm merit fills in Jewish 
teaching, its influence upon Jewish conduct has 
been very small. The J^ew has prayed fervently 
for the exercise of the divine forgiveness on the 
ground of the virtues of the fathers ; but all the 
time he has felt, and known, that his moral 
salvation was, in the last resort, mainly, if not 
exclusively, dependent upon himself.^ 

The ‘fathers’ whose merit is thus imputed are 
not exclusively those who lived in the remote 
past; they may have lived and died recently. 
The son of a righteous man gets the benefit of his 
father’s rectitude, which directly transmits to him 
gifts like beauty, wisdom, and longevity, but also 
aids him indirectly by increasing liis worth in the 
sight of God.® These expiatory offices of the 
righteous may be exercised even during their life- 
time by their prayers and even by their very 
existence. Their merit avails to redeem the 
whole world ; their lives may redeem it, and so 
may their death.® The importance attached to 
this imputed merit is exemplified by the choice of 
the story of the sacrificial ‘binding’ of Isaac 
(Gn_ 22'®') as the lesson read on the New Year 
festival. On that day the prayer is offered : 

‘ As Abraham overcame his compassion in order implicitly to 
do thy TOll, so may thy compassion overcome thine anger 
against us.’ 7 


In some Jewish liturgies, indeed, Gn 22 is set 
down for recital every day in the course of the 
morning service. But the Prayer Book is full of 
the general idea. In the ' Aniidhah, one of the 
oldest and rnost important constituents of the 
liturgy, God is described as remembering the pious 
deeds of the patriarchs, and as bringing a redeemer 
to their children’s children ; ® and the passage is 
typical of many similar utterances. The seven 
circuits of the synagogue, made by the palm- 
bearers on the Great Hosanna (see above), are 
associated with the three patriarchs together with 
Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, and David, whose virtues 
are invoked as a plea for the divine salvation.® 
r Midr. to Ps 4G-. 

® Midr. Ecthhah to hr 39®. 


S Original Virtue, p. 23. 


■* Cl. Schechter, Aivects, p. 170. 

® Bdugith, ii. B ; l ebhamdth, 64a. 

6 AK./T • . 


'CI. Authorised Proper JSooiS, p. 260. ' 8/6. p. 44. 

» Cf. Derckh Eres Zutd, i., where the seven are specified as 
VOL. XI. — lo 


The doctrine of imputed virtue has still wider 
implications. The good deeds not only of the 
righteous but also of the average man are placed 
to the credit of the general account. The world, 
say the Rabbis, is made up of righteous men and 
sinners ; it is the divine will that they shall live 
together in a united society so that the righteous 
may absolve the sinners. "When this happens, 
God is truly exalted.* In like manner Maimonides 
says that it behoves a man to regard himself as 
partly innocent and partly guilty, and with himself 
the world at large. If he does one good deed, he 
inclines himself and the whole world on the side 
of merit, and obtains ‘salvation’ and deliverance 
for himself and for his fellow-men.® According to 
a beautiful Talmudic idea, if there are no righteous 
men in a generation, it is saved by the children in 
the school-house.® This vicarious power is npt, 
and should nob be, merely automatic. _ The J ewish 
moralists exhort their readers to strive after the 
salvation of others, to seek, by precept and 
example, ‘to lead the sinner gently heavenwards.’* 
As to salvation hereafter, that, too, may be aided 
by the action of the living. A godly son, by his 
very godliness, may win eternal rest for his parent.® 
Hence the superstitions idea ivhicb ascribes the 
same effect to the recital of the Qaddish^^ by 
orphans ; for the fervent ‘ Amens ’ of the right- 
eous deliver sinners from Gehenna.* Intercessory 
prayer for the dead is not unknown to the Syna- 
gogue ; but no example of a ‘ fixed ’ prayer of this 
kind is to be found during the first ten centuries 
of the Christian era.® 

(/) Mediation. — Here the question of the 
Jeivish attitude to mediation as an aid to redemp- 
tion presents itself. Salvation through a mediator 
is nob an idea alien to Judaism. Intercessory 
prayer is a familiar feature in Jewish history. 
Biblical and post-Biblical. What is alien to 
Judaism is the idea that salvation is possible 
through a mediator alone, that it may be auto- 
matic, that faith in the mediator may avail 
Avithout repentance or good Avorks.® Equally 
foreign to Judaism is the idea that invocation 
may properly be made to tlie mediator. So to 
invoke him is to associate divine or semi-divine 
beings Avith God, and in effect to limit His poAver, 
seeing that He is supposed to need the intercession 
of others to move His justice or His mercy. It is 
also to limit the sonship of man, to deprive him of 
his right of going straight to the Father with his 
Avants and his prayers. It is true that invocations 
of angels have found a place here and there in the 
JeAvi^ Prayer Book, though not in the statutory 
portions of it,_ but their inclusion has been due 
chiefly to the influence of the mystics, and repre- 
sentative authority has consistently opposed it.'® 
Thafc_ salvation is of God alone is, it need hardly 
be said, a reiterated Biblical doctrine (of. Hos 13*, 
j Dt _32*®, Is 12® 43", Jon 2®, Ps 3® etc.). Hence 
I the idea of the merit of the fathers, as a means of 
salvation for their descendants, has not gone 
unchallenged in Judaism. Even some of the 

those who made a ‘covenant’ with God. In some liturgies 
Joseph is substituted for Phinehas. 

1 Uidr. Ealibah to Lv SSI®. 

3 BSc. Teshubah, iii. 4. 

3Shab. 336. ilerit, indeed, may he fully retro-active; the 
living may be saved bj.- those yet to be born. Thus Noah is said 
to have owed his deliverance from the Flood to the goodness 
of his descendants ; cf. llidr. Eabbah to Gn 68. 

* Introduction to the Eoqeali. 

8 Sank. 104o ; T. de 6. Eliyahu, ii. 12, end ; Abraham bar 
Hiyah (c. 1100), however, strenuously rejects the idea ; see his 
Sepher Hegyon Ha-hephesh, Leipzig, 1800, p. 32a. 

8 Authorised Prayer Eooif), p. 77. 

7 JVttlqiit ShimOni to Is 26®. 

8 Cf. Schechter, Aspects, p. 108. 

8 On the difference between Judaism and Christianity thus 
suggested see F. Delitzsoh’a remark quoted in a lootnole inJQR 
xvi. £1004] 21-2. 

18 Cf., e.g., Maimonides’ Commentary on Sank. x. 1. 
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Talmudic Rabbis contested it.^ According to one 
opinion, God’s grace "vvas extended to the Israelites 
as a reward for their refusing to rely upon ances- 
tral merit when pleading for pardon.^ There were 
Rabbis also who neld that the merit of the fathers, 
operative once, was efficacious no longer, and 
they busied themselves about the precise date on 
which it lost its saving force.^ But all teachers 
alike maintain that the one external saving power 
is the divine grace. In the 'Amldhah the Jew 
pleads not only the merits of the fathers, but also 
God’s ‘Name,’ i.c. His reputation. His bond with 
himself, as a ground for salvation.'* On the other 
hand, the theory of imputed virtue has, for its 
necessary correlative, the idea of imputed sin. 
The iniquity of the fathers is visited upon the 
children, especially if the children perpetuate that 
iniquity.® But, as a rule, the transmission of the 
responsibility for ancestral transgression is limited 
to the sin of Adam, which brought death into the 
world and increased liability to suffering. The 
poison with which the serpent infected Eve was 
transmitted to her descendants ; but the T6rah is 
its antidote.® Moreover, the transgression of the 
individual, like his good deeds, may affect the 
moral and, with it, the material well-being of his 
generation.’ But let Israel be united, let them 
love one another, and their salvation is assured.® 
(g) Grace. — Crowning all the means of salvation, 
and completing their effectiveness, is the divine 
mercy, which compensates for human deficiencies 
and supplements human merits. ‘ Not because of 
our righteous acts,’ so the Jew prays daily, ‘do 
we lay our supplications before Thee, but because 
of Thine abundant mercies. What are we ? What 
is our piety ? What our righteousness ? ’ ® In like 
manner, ‘ He who would purify himself,’ say the 
Rabbis, ‘is helped.’*® ‘If,’ they also say, ‘men 
have no merits (t.e. no sufficient merits), God gives 
them His grace; can there be greater goodness 
than this ? ’ ** The idea inspires the extemporary 
prayers publicly offered by various sages on days 
of fasting and humiliation. Thus one cries, ‘ 0 
King and Father, have mercy upon us for Thine 
own sake ’ ; *’ and another prays, ‘ If we are bare of 
good "Works, deal charitably with us for the sake 
of the sanctification of Thy name.’ *® And the very 
words_ of these prayers, as well as their spirit, have 
been incorporated into the liturgy. This divine 
grace or mercy consists in the acceptance of re- 
pentance as the sinner’s expiation.*'* In a striking 
passage the Rabbis speak of repentance as ‘a 
bribe/ which God accepts for the salvation of the 
sinner. But He does so only in this life ; at the 
judgment hereafter He will be swayed by stern 
justice only.*® 

III. Salvation hereafter.— H hus the com- 
plex question arises : W’hat does salvation hereafter 
mean according to Judaism ? Wliat is the future 
reward of the just? As to the Bible, little can be 
said on the subject "with certainty. The belief in 
Sheol, the region of the shades or ghosts, prevailed 
at an early period (cf. Gn 37“), but Sheol seems to 
have been a colourless, almost a negative, existence, 
which was regarded with dread. The Psalmists 

e to be delivered from it, and apparently to be 
ered from it, not for extinction, but for a 
1 Cf. Sifri to Dt 32S3. 2 shah. 896. 

S Jb. 65a ; Jer. Sanh. 27(i ; Midr. Rabbdh to Lv 39® — all cited 
by Sohechter, Aspects, p. 177. 

* Cf. Authorised Prayer Books, p. 44 ; and S. Baer, in his 
Seder 'Abodat Yisrael, Eodclheim, 18GS, on the passage, 
s Sanh. 276. 

8 Midr. Rabbah to Ec 71 ® ; ' AbhddSh Zardh, 226. 

" Qtd. 406 ; TanTyumd to Dl 291®. 

S Ib. ; Midr. Rabbah to Gn 111 ; T. de b. Eliyahu, xxviii. 

S Authorised Prayer Book^, p. 7. 

10 Tdmd, 386. 11 Jlidr. Tehillim to Ps 721. 

12 Ta'dnfth, 256. 13 Midr. Tehillim to Ps 223, 

See Midr. Tehillim to Ps 67*. 

13 Midr. Tehillim to Pa 17®. 


heavenly life of conscious spiritual beatitude more 
or less intense (cf. Ps 16*"'- 17*® 49’®). Biit such 
utterances are probably late, and express Jewish 
thought as it was moulded by external, notably 
by Greek, influences. On the other hand, there is 
the story of the translation of Enoch (Gn 5®'*), who 
‘walked with God, and he was not ; for God took 
him.’ Does this necessarily mean extinction, . a 
preferable alternative to Sheol, as the re'\vard of 
the patriarch’s righteousness? ‘God,’ says the 
Psalmist (Ps 49*®), ‘ will redeem my soul from the 
power of Sheol ; verily he will receive me,’ and 
the Hebrew word for ‘receive’ is identical with 
that for ‘ took ’ used in the case of Enoch. Does 
it not seem as though the hope breathed by the 
poet animated the historian also ? At any rate we 
are entitled to say that, at some period in the 
Biblical age, the idea, even the conviction, of a 
spiritual reward for the righteous hereafter -was 
cherished by certain minds in Israel. Parallel 
ivith this conviction was the belief in a Messianic 
era, with which the idea of a resurrection of the 
dead and a last judgment w’as closely associated 
(Is 25®’* 26*®, Dn 12*^). This belief is elaborated 
in the Apocrypha, and is stoutly upheld by the 
Talmud and the Midrashim. The hope in a 
physical resurrection was reinforced for the Rabbis 
by the thought of the miraculous revivals accom- 
plished by Biblical prophets,* of the germination 
of the seed sown in the earth,® and of the divine 
justice which, to vindicate itself, must needs 
judge body and soul together, united as in life.® 
Restricted at first to the righteous, the resunrection 
came to be regarded as universal (certain indi- 
vidual sinners and categories of sinners being 
specifically excepted, as above stated), and the 
dogma has for centuries past retained this charac- 
ter in orthodox Judaism.'* It is embodied in 
the Prayer Book in many places, notably in 
the second benediction of tne 'Amldhah,^ in 
the burial service (where the resurrection is_ as- 
sociated with the judgment), and in the ancient 
prayer, originally intended to be recited privately 
by the Jew on awaking in the morning, which 
begins, ‘ 0 my God, the soul which Thou gavest 
me is pure.’ ® The resurrection and the judgment 
were conceived of as following the advent of the 
Messianic era, though originally they were sup- 
posed to precede it. The dead, aroused by the 
sound of the trumpet, would rise and be judged ; 
the wicked would be condemned to punishinept, 
temporary or endless, or to extinction (opinion 
differed on these points), the righteous to everlast- 
ing life in paradise. The generic Talmudic name for 
the future life was 'Olam Haha, ‘ the world to come. 
It ivas at first applied indiscriminately to the Messi- 
anic era, the resurrection, and the life in paradis^ 
But at an early date (probably in the 1st or -nd 
cent, of the Christian era) the application of the 
term was limited to the last of these three stages 
— a practice possibly due to the increased emphasis 
of individual as distinguished from national hopes 
of salvation which was the natural consequence 
of the do"nTifa11 of the Jewish State.’ Thus we 
find a Talmudic teacher of the 3rd cent. (Rabbi 
Johanan) declaring that the Biblical prophets only 
predicted the events of the Messianic age, but,_M 
to the 'Olam HabCi, no eye but God’s hath se^ it ; 
and yet another (his contemporary Samuel) affirm- 
ing that the only difference _ between the present 
world-order and the Messianic will be the destruc- 

1 Midr. Rabbah. to Lv 27^. ’ Sanh. 906. 

3 Sifre to Dt 10® ; Sanh. 91a. . 

4 Cf., e.g., M. H. Selijrsberg, STde Hayim, Kodelheim, 1845, 

p. 210. 

8 Cf. Authorised Prayer Book^, p. 44 i. 

7 SeeMGIl'^ xH. [1897] 392 ff. ; thecreditforhavingdiscovered 

this change of usage belongs to Abraham Geiger. 
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tion of despotism which is to mark the latter.^ At 
one and the same time, tlien, the Jlessianic age 
was shorn of much of its miracnlons character and 
its joys, and the true, the ideal, ’Olam EabS, re- 
legated to a heavenly realm which it was beyond 
human power to picture. This sharp differentia- 
tion of the tAvo states of existence became the 
rule. The modem Jew still distinguishes in his 
prayers between ‘the days of tlie Messiah’ and 
‘ the life of the 'Olam Haha,' asking to see and 
taste the varying blessedness associated with each 
of them.’ Concerning the nature of the heavenly 
bliss conflicting ideM prevailed. According^ to 
some teachers, paradise (Gan Eden) was an exist- 
ence, even a place, of fleshly delights ; according to 
others, its joys Avere purely spiritual. 

• Better n sinRle hour ol blissfulness of Bpirit in the world to 
come than all the life of this world’; and a^in, ‘The future 
world Is not like this vrorld ; there is no eating' or drinking 
there, no bodily pleasures, no strife or Jeafousj- or rancour, but 
the righteous sit with crowns on their heads nourished by the 
dMnc splendour’;® and Maiinonides'* declares that even the 
CroAvns in the latter passage are but a figure of speech. 

There Avere teachers, as Ave liaA'e seen, AA-ho depre- 
cated any attempt to depict the happiness of the 
future Avorld, quoting in their support Is 64*: 
Men have not neard, nor perceived by the ear, 
neither hath the eye seen Avhat God hath prepared 
for him that Avaiteth for him. Maimonides himself 
seems to liave bad two minds on tins subject. 
^Yhilc in his Commentary on the Mislmah® he 
accepted the dogma of a physical resurrection, and 
also AATote a special tract to vindicate tlie sincerity 
of his belief in it, he ignored it altogetlicr in his 
Yad, and gaA’c an exclusively spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the future Avorld.® But materialistic con- 1 
ceptions of the heavenly life Avere frankly avowed 
by certain Jewish teachers in the medimval period, j 
and it Avas the task of Avriters like Maimonides to 
make Avar upon their ideas. A like divergence of 
view prevailed Avith regard to future punishment. I 
According to some AATiters — and they formed the 
majority— there is a veritable Gehenna ; ‘ there is 
no bell,’ say others.’ Some teach the doctrine of 
eternal punishment ; ® others denj’ it, regarding 
Gelienna os a place of purgatory only.® This 
purgatory lasts tAvelve months, and its redemptive 
action is quickened by tlie intercession of the 
righteous.’® Maimoniefes, in his turn, seems to 
reject the idea of a hell ; the punishment of the 
evil-doer umvorthy of heaven is eternal death, and 
tins death is Avhat is meant by the ‘excision’ 
threatened in Gn 17'* and elsew-liere in tlie Penta- 
teuch." Paradise, on the other hand, according to 
the Rabbinic teachers, is variously a place fragrant 
Avith lloAA-ers and resplendent Avith gold and 
precious stones, through Avhich flow streams of 
milk, AA'ine, and honey,'® hut more frequently it is 
simplj’ a beatific state of being. Maimonides 
expresses the general view A\’hen he says that the 
reward of the just hereafter is ‘bliss.’" Joseph 
Albo, in a fine passage," spiritualizes the punish- 
ment as Avell as the reward. It lies, he says, in 
the torment of the soul torn by conflicting desires 
■—by its old sinful longings Avhioli it can no longer 
gratify, and by its yearnings after the liigher joys 
Avliicii it is not yet pure enough to attain. Agony 
such as this, he adds, far surpasses all eartlil 3 ’’ pain. 
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With the process of time JeAvdsh conceptions of the 
hereafter have become definitely spiritual. The 
tendency is to look, Avhen picturing the future life, 
not to a resurrection of the body, but to the bliss 
of the soul. The idea of resurrection is sharing 
the fate of the Messianic hope. Just as tlie modern 
JcAV pins his faith to a Messianic age ratlier than 
to a Messianic person, so he interprets tlie resur- 
rection Avholly in terms of tlie spirit. For him 
salvation, both here and hereafter, means life AAath 
God — here in the quest of the higher good, here- 
after in its full and certain attainment. 

IV. SALrATIOJf OP TUB GEBTILES.~Fma.lly, 
there is the question of the Gentiles’ chances of 
sah'ation. From an eaily date the belief in the 
univ'ersalitj’ of the divine grace existed among the 
JcAA's. The book of Jonah aa'us AA’ritten to uphold 
it, and it found support among the Kabhis. Ac- 
cording to the Midrash,’ Adam Avas Avamed that 
on the day he ate of the forbidden fruit lie should 
die ; but God, in His Mace, interpreted the Avord 
* day ’ to mean one of His own days, Avhich lasts 
a thousand years (Ps 90*), and, so prolonging Adam’s 
life, saved him from the punishment entailed by 
his sin. Adam, in this passage, stands for ail 
humanity, and the idea of universal salvation is 
thus implicit in the legend. The greatest utter- 
ance of the LaAV, say the Talmudic sages, is ‘ This 
is the hook of the generations of man ; in the day 
that God created man, in the likeness of God made 
he him ’ (Gn 5'), Avhich proclaims the high lineage 
of men, all of Avhom are sons of God. ‘ Say not, 
then, O man,’ the sages continue, ‘ ‘‘ I am vUe, 
and my neighbour shall bo vile Avitli me.” If 
thou sayest so, knoAv that thou despisest the 
Divine image in thee and thy neighbour,’ ® Equal, 
or only inferior, in rank to this verse, according to 
the Rabbis,® is the command (Lv 19'®), ‘ Thou sfialt 
love tlij’ neighbour as thyself,’ Avhich declares that 
all men are equal in the sight of God. Consistently, 
then, the Rabbis see in an early Tdrah (the seven 
Noachiau precepts [g.v.], which prohibit idolatry, 
incest, homicide, blasphemy, robber}', laAA’lessness, 
and the eating of living flesh) the means of sal\’a- 
tion ordainecT for the Avorld before the birth of 
Israel and the revelation at Sinai.* In like manner 
the Talmud points out that the refrain, ‘ His mercy 
enduretli for ever,’ Avhich occurs 26 times in Ps 136, 
corresponds Avith the same number of generations 
that existed before the T6rah Avas given, hut for 
i AA’hom the divine grace atoned.® EA'en for such 
I deep-dyed sinners as tlie generation of the Flood 
1 God Avaited in the liope of tlieir repentance.® Nor 
Avere the Gentiles cut off from salvation after the 
Tdrah Avas given ; ‘ deeds of mercy,’ declares the 
Talmud, ‘ are their sin-offering,’ reconciling them 
with God.’ The 70 sacrifices offered in the 'femple 
ou the Feast of Tabernacles atoned for the 70 
nations.® A striking utterance on this subject is 
that of the P^siqta Rabbathi,^ in Avhich God is 
described as judging the Gentiles mercifully by 
their oAvn moral standards and equipment, and in 
the night, Avhen, for the time, they have ceased 
from evil-doing. For ‘ God delighteth not in the 
destruction oi the wicked ; all men are His 
creatures, and AA'hat potter desireth that his vessels 
shall be broken?’ Equally impressiv'e isthesay- 
ing, ' ‘‘Peace, peace," God ones to him that is 
far off as well as to him that is near: “to CA-ery 
human being that draAvs nigh unto me in repent- 
ance I Avill come and heal him.” ’ " 

A Midr. RaVbah to Gn SS ; Pesigtd Rab., ed. Friedmann, 167a. 

^ Jcr. Bedarim, ii. 4 ; Jlidr. Rabbdk to Gn 5i. 

® 46. . ■> Sanh. 66a. 

® P tnjtm, llSa ; Pesiqtd R., ed. Friedmann, 156. 

« Sanh. lOSo. ~ Pesdhim, nSa. 

S Sultdh, 556. s Ed. Friedmann, p. 1076. 

AO Jlidr. TthiUim to Ps 1201 ; cl. Sepher Uegt/on JIa hepheih, 
p. 3a. 
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Thus much as to this life. What of the future 
life? Here a diversity of opinion confronts us. 
It Ls exemplified in the controversy ^ between two 
Kahhis, one of whom denies, while the other 
affirms, the possibility of etem^ salvation for the 
Gentile. A passage in the Tosefta® declares 
plainly that the righteous among the Gentiles will 
have a share in the ’Olam Habd, and the saying 
recurs four times in Maimonides’ codex.^ Even 
the Mishnah in Sank. x. 1, repeatedly quoted in 
this article, implies the possibili^ of salvation for 
others besides the Jew. Since it specifically ex- 
cludes Balaam from the future life, it would seem 
to follow that, as a rule, Gentiles are included. 
This, indeed, is the inference draum by the Gemara 
in its comment on the Mishnaic text.^ Nine, say 
the Rabbis elsewhere,® entered paradise living, 
among them Enoch, Eliezer, the servant of Abra- 
ham, Hiram, Ebed-melech, the Ethiopian (cf. Jer 
38’'' )> s-Qd Pharaoh’s daughter, none of whom was 
an Israelite. In a notable passage in the Yal^ut 
Shimoni (to Is 26®) God is described as having 
compassion, at the Last Judgment, upon the 
sinners in Israel and the righteous among the 
GentUes, who are left in Gehenna, but who, with 
the cry of ‘ Amen,’ acknowledge the justice of their 
sentence. ‘ It is the evil impulse,’ He says, ‘ that 
has caused them to sin.’ Thereupon He gives the 
keys of Gehenna to Michael and Gabriel, who 
bathe and anoint the sinners, heal them of ‘the 
wounds of purgatory,’ clothe them in fair raiment, 
and finally lift them to God.® It is also noteworthy 
that eternal salvation for the Gentile is preached 
even in times of persecution, and by those who 
had experienced that persecution in their own 
person. Thus it is not surprising to find the names 
of deceased Gentiles of eminence— monarchs, philo- 
sophers, and others— followed by pious ejaculations, 
such as ‘ Peace be to him ! ’ or ‘ May paradise be 
his rest ! ’, which are coramonto associated Avith the 
mention of departed Jews.® In later times Jewish 
doctrine on this subject became more liberal still. 
Zunz® tells hoAv a Rabbi of the 17th cent., being 
asked whether Christians could be saved hereafter, 
ansAvered that ‘ God must indeed be cruel if He 
consigns them to perdition, seeing that they are 
not hound to obey the J eAvish LaAv.’ This common- 
sense vieAV AA'as virtually anticipated by the author 
of the Tana de b. Eliyahii, Avho exclaims, ‘I call 
Heaven and earth to Avitness that, Avhether he be 
JeAv or Gentile, the Divine Spirit rests upon eveiy 
man if his life be Avorthy,’ * and by Risdai Kreska.s, 
who declares that salvation is attained not by 
subscription to metaphysical dogmas, but solely 
by love to God fnlfilling itself in action. ‘That,’ 
he adds, ‘ is the cardinal truth of Judaism.’ ” This 
is the A-icAV embodied in the latest teaching. Men 
like Moses Mendelssohn and H. Wessely, conserva- 
tive in temper though they AA-ere, could say : 

‘ According to the Trilmudic doctrine concerning the fature 
happiness of the righteous, the greater part of existing man- 
kind, acknowledging ns it does the principles of Revelation and 
the Divine Unity, is flnaliy destined to everiasting biiss.’ n 

This AueAv is expressed Avith especial emphasis 
and frequency Avith regard to Christians. They 
are not idolaters, and, on the other hand, they 
respect the laAA-s of morality; therefore the de- 

1 In S'anfi. 105o ; cf. llidr. TehiHim to Ps 9t". 

5 Sank. xiii. 2. 

* Cf., e.p-, mie. TahiLhSh, iiL 6 ; cf. also T. de b. Eliyahu, ii. 
12, where the righteous Gentile is described as enjoying the 
light which wiii shine forth for the Just both in the Messianic i 
time and in the future world ; and by the righteous Gentiie is ^ 
meant he Avho obeys the seven Koachian precepts ; see also ch. 
TX., end. 

* Cf. Savh, 105a. * Dereih Era Zuta, 1. 

* Cf. The Alphabet of R. Aiiba, letter zkin. 

" Cf. Zunr, Zvtr GeiehxehU ■and Lileratur, Berlin, 1515, p. 338. 

sp. 3S5. 9 Ch. ix., beginning. Or Adcmai, 2. C.I. 

11 Zunt, p. 3S5; cf. the fine passage in S. R, Uinsch’s Eineteen 
fetlere of Ben CzUl, tr. E. Drachmann, Sew York, 1699, p. 
Ultl. 


nnneiations of the Talmud do not apply to them. 
They are ensured the divine love here and here- 
after. They are in every respect on the same level 
as Jews; ‘they are our brothers.’® The famous 
Paris Sanhedrin, convoked by Napoleon I. in 1807, 
formally reiterated these tubings, and to-day 
they are fast embedded in the Jewish consciousness. 
All men, every Jew AviU now unhesitatingly affirm, 
are judged by their lives, not by their creed, and 
all have an equal chance of salvation. Jewish 
particularism no longer extends to the eschato- 
logical domain. On the contrary, since each man’s 
fitness for eternal happiness depends upon his con- 
formity to the standards of conduct imposed upon 
him by his ethical or spiritual knowledge, it is 
especially hard for the Jew to enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. ‘ Yon only have I known of 
all the families of the earth : therefore I aa-III visit 
upon you all your iniquities’ — the warning of 
Amos (3®) still holds good. The election of the 
Jew does not give him a larger share, or a greater 
assurance, of the divine grace than it gives to 
others ; it simply increases, in his case, the diffi- 
culty of Avinning it. And, as to the Gentile, let 
him be true to his own conception of goodness, and 
he has in that very faithfulness the full guarantee 
of salvation hereafter.® Far from saying ‘Only 
believe and you shall be saved,’ modem Judaism 
says, ‘ In spite of notibeliering yon shall be saved.’ 
The Jew holds that his theism aauU one day be the 
universal religion ; but be holds, too, that until 
that day comes the just God will not reject any of 
His human children, Avhatever their theology may 
be. He could not consistently hold any other 
AueAA'. His religion preaches the fathCTnood of 
God and the brotherhood of man ; and, if the son- 
ship binds man to service of the Highest, the 
fatherhood binds God to forbearance and com- 
passion when the service has been feeble and im- 
perfect. ‘ I am thine, save me,’ cries the Psalmist ; 
the plea is not JeAvish merely, but human, and the 
conviction of its validity comes from the inmost 
soul of Judaism. 

Ijtkratup.e. — I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the 
Gospels, Cambridge, 1917 ; W. Bousset, Die Religion aes 
Judenthums im ET ZeiUUtef^, Berlin, 1905 ; R. H. Charles, 
The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the OT, 2 vqls., Oxford, 
1913; I. Eibogen, Der judische Gottesdienst, Leiprig, 1913; 
Hamburger, various artt. ; J. Holzer, Zur Gaeh. der Dogmen- 
lehre in derjOdischen Relig.-Philotophie des lliitelalters, Berlm, 
1901 ; M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Dife^, London, lOT; 
JE, various artt.; D. Castelli, ‘Future Life in Rabbimc 
Literature,’ in JQR i. [1889) 314 If.; C G. Montefiore, ‘Ra^ 
binic Conceptions of Repentance,’ ib. xatL [1904] 

Abelson, ‘Maimonides on the JeAvish Creed,’ ib, xix. [19^ 
24 ff.; E. Kantrsch, Apokryphen und Pifudepigraphm det 
AT, 2 vols., Tubingen, 1900; K. Kohler, Gptndriss einn 
systematischen Theologie da Judenthums, Leipzig, 

Levy, Original Virtue and other Short Studia, London, I9(n ; 
S. Schechter, Studia in Judaism, 1st ser., London and Phila- 
delphia, 1896, 2nd ser., do. 1903, Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 
London, 1^ ; E. Schhrer, EJP, Edinburgh, 1890-91, u. ; F* 
Weber, JUdisehe Theologie, Leipzig, 1897. 

Morris Joseph. 

SALVATION (Muslim).— Immediately after 
Adam and Eve fell and Avere bani.shed from ‘^the 
place in *\vhich they vrefe,’ God promised them 
guidance — a promise “which also applies to their 

descendants : ,, , ti - 

‘Guidance shall come to you from me; whoso shall fouw 
my ^idance on them shall come no fear, neither shall they oe 

?lius early did God declare that some persoM 
would he saA’ed. Man must he willing to recav'e 
this guidance ; the Avicked cannot receiv’e it. 

‘Many Avill He mislead and many guide; but none wffl ue 
mislead thereby except the wicked.’ ■» ‘ God guideth whom tie 
will : and He best knoweth Avho will yield to gniiunM. 
‘When they went astray, God led their hearts astray, loruoa 
guideth not a perverse people.'® 


1 For the authorities sec Hamburger, s.v. ‘ CiAristto. 

* Joseph, Ju^ism as Creed arM Life-, pp. iM. 27^610. 
!. G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism and Beltenirm, l/jnoon. 
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Tliis olTer of guidance, M-hich lends to salvation, is 

made to all. ... 

■The truth i.» from your Lord ; lethlm then who mil hehevc. l 
•This Is no other than n vraminij to all creatures, to him 
nraoni? you who willeth to walk in a straight path ; but you 
shall not will unless ns God willeth.’^ 

God then purposes to forgive some men, t.e. to 
give them salvation. 

•Tims make we our signs cle.ar to those who consider, and 
God c.allcth to the abode of peace (paradise), and He guideth 
whom lie will into the right way,’® 

This is God’s gift to those who believe and obey. 
They enter into heaven because they have fulfilled 
certain conditions. It is independent of any moral 
change in the believer. In emphasizing the idea 
of forgiveness the Qur’an seems to lose sight of the 
fact tlint man is in a position from which lie_ needs 
to be redeemed. 'Tlius we read much of guidance 
and instruction, but little or nothing of redemp- 
tion. The Qur’an nowhere teaches that the sinner 
must he regenerated. According to it, man is not 
dead in sin ; so no new birth of the Spirit is 
needed ; hut he must repent. 

We shall now see how these ideas are practically 
worked out in Islam. Though words such as 
‘mercy’ and ‘forgiveness’ are common, the word 
for salvation {najah) is only once used in the 
Qur’an ; 

‘ 0 my people, how Is it that 1 hid you to »alvatIon, but that 
VC bid mo to the fire?*-* 

The idea Avhich the t-erm najdh convpys to the 
Muslim mind is that of escape from future punish- 
ment in hell. Khalas, whioli means ‘deliverance,’ 
is also used in the same sense. Thus it is not so 
much escape from the power of sin in tliis life 
ns escape from its punishment hereafter that is 
implied in the term ‘ salvation.’ A mystic might 
looK upon it as release now from ignorance of j 
God’s nature— ignorance wlricli prevents the union 
of the human soul with Him— but even then it is | 
intellectual deliverance, not moral. Muslim theo- 
lodnns explain what may be termed ‘ the way of 
salvation ’ as consisting in submission to the orders 
concerning the duo performance of the five duties 
of Islrtni- the recital of the creed, the saying of 
the five stated daily prayers, fasting (especially in 
the month of Eamadan), the payment of the legal 
alms, and the pilpriraage to Jlecca, He who does 
these things is in a state of salvation, though 
whether he will really attain to salvation he can- 
not say, as it depends ultimately on the arbitrary 
decree of God concerning him. To ensure merit 
all these actions must be done with the closest 
attention to the prescribed ritual. Muhammad is 
reported to have said regarding the ablations 
before prayer ; 

■ My v^plo will be eammoned at the day of Judgment with 
t resplendent w'ith the effecte of jcutfu 

to Mecca is a sure means of 
to he saved by his own works. 
A believer must accept without reserve the dogmas 
of Islfim, especially tliose concerning the unity of 
God and the apostieship of Aluhammad ; and he 
perfects that faith by good works. A man who 
neglects good works would not be a perfect 
believer, but he will find salvation ; for no Muslim, 
however wicked he may be, can be finally lost. If 
his intellectual belief firom the Muslim standpoint 
is sound, his moral character is quite a secondary 
matter. No matter what his crimes may liave been, 
after a period of punishment he will attain salva- 
tion, f.c. release from the punishment of his sin.' 
It will thus he seen that salvation does not neces- 
sarily impl)* a change in the moral nature. All 
the minute details about ceremonial purifica- 
tion' and the tedious ritual connected with the 
ceremonies for the removal of bodily defilement 

1 xvili. SS. s Ix.xxi. 27-20. s x. o. 4x1. ii. 

' Sec nrtt Film (Muslim) and Sts (ilu&lim). 

» Cl. art, FcKincATiox (Muslim), 


foretic.'ids, arms ana fee 
[legal ablutions].' 

The pilgrimage 
salvation. Man is 


show that stress is laid on ontivard purification of 
the body rather than on moral or .spiritual purity. 
It is true that pious men here and there speak of 
outward purity ns being the shell of inward purity, 
which is the kernel ; but neitlier the Qur’an nor 
the traditions nor the hooks on law put forward 
moral piiritj' as the essential thing. The notion 
rather is fostered that salvation depends on scrupu- 
lous attention to the ritual of outward purification. 
Again, as the joys held out to the Muslim in 
another life are carnal, they do not tend to elevate 
tlie moral nature in this life. JIany good Muslims 
escape tliis danger by looking upon these state- 
ments as figurative expressions denoting spiritual 
joys. It seems doubtful whether Muhammad so 
intended them, and certainly his followers, except 
a very few, do not so understand them. 

The Islamic conception of salvation, then, is 
entirely legalistic ; it is not a moral change in the 
heart now, leading a man to have power over sin 
to repress it, hut a release in the next world from 
the punishment of liell, in virtue of certain good 
acts done in this life. It is not a becoming, hut a 
receiving. If, however, the good deeds fall short, 
then, provided the intellectual assent to certain 
dogmas is correct, the release may he postponed, 
but it will come at last, and so all Muslims will be 
saved. 

Literature. — W. R. W. Gardner, The Qur'anie Ooelrine oj 
Saltation, London, Madras, and CJolombo, 1014 ; E. Sell, The 
Faith of London, 1007; W. St. Clair Tisdall, The 

Path of Life, London, JIadras, and Colombo, 1012 ; D. B. 
Macdonald, Dcvelo^ent of iluslim Theology, Jurisprudence, 
and Constitutional Theory, London, 1003, App. 1., The Religious 
Attitude and Life in Islam, Chicago, 1900, lect. vi. ; DI. 

Edward Sell. 

SALVATION (Teutonic). — To the ancient 
Teuton the idea of salvation applied in tlie first 

E lace to the getting rid of those things which to 
im were absolutely evil. It also meant preserva- 
tion from such destruction, danger, and calamity 
as he expected to meet. Salvation thus meant 
delivery from evil spirits and from anything which 
they might bring about. Of evil spiiits there were 
a great number and many kinds, such as dwarfs, 
giants, dragons, and koholds. Tlien there were 
the witches and wizards, the sorcerers and the 
enchanters, with aU their arts and incantations 
used for the destruction of man. These powers 
the old Teuton wislied to he free from, or, stDl 
hetter,_ to know how to become independent of. 
Salvation as a state of happiness was to be achieved 
only by fight and honest victory, as is abundantly 
witnessed in the Nibchingenlicd and in the heroic 
lays of the Older Edda. How closely the same 
ideal obtains in regard to salvation in a future 
existence is seen in such songs as the Voluspa and 
the Lay of Vafthrudnir, while in Hdvamdl and in 
the Song of the Sun we observe that no rest or 
victory of moral order can he had e.vcept on the 
same ground. 

The ^ead of evil, ns noticed in all the ancient 
I Teutonic literary remains, was ever at liand, and 
thus those persons were considered great and real 
heroes of the people who understood how to combat 
this evil, wiiether it was done by craftiness and 
secret arts, as often in the heroic lays of the Edda, 
or by valour and strength, as in the Siegfried 
legends and in the Beountlf, The lesson is the 
same; man had to learn and to dare in order to 
overcome so as to save or to he saved. Many are 
the tales of heroes and great men who were either 
preserved or destroyed in such contest. 

Through secret c rts man could obtain inflnence 
and power even wer nature itself, so tliat he 
could start storm? or still the waves according to 
his own pleasnra Tlie witches, at least, were 
expected to be able to do so. 'Thus all through 
life men had to be engaged in a constant warfare 
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with opposing powers, some of which were almost 
fathomless in strength and cunning. To those 
who would not fight, and did not dare to conquer, 
there was no future. They were stranded some- 
where and lost. Thus there are hosts of departed 
spirits who continue as shadows only ; they have 
no individuality. Before such souls will find rest, 
they will have to be driven about for ages in winds 
and storms and among the most forsaken places 
and awful situations ; and, if they are saved at 
all, it must he through some kind of redemption, 
as they are unable to extricate themselves from 
their unhappy state. 

These and similar ideas are constantly brought 
to the front in the Teutonic epics, folklore, and 
sagas, of which even the Nibdungmlied and the 
Gudrunlied are eloquent witnesses. 

Now, while salvation or deliverance thus far 
spoken about refers, in the main, to this life, we 
also meet with ideas of salvation in the world to 
come, when that which will never die, ‘ judgment 
upon each one dead,’ shall be pronounced,^ for that 
world is reached only through the Hel-way which 
all men have to go. 

Various are the ways to the kingdom of Death, 
the abode of Hel, whose habitation is Helheim 
under one of the roots of Yggdrasil. Her realms 
all must enter, hut all will not have the same 
future. There are those who can proceed to the 
regions of the blessed jEsir, and those who must 
go to Niflheim, the place of punishment for the 
wicked. All must go as they came. The way of 
all who fell by the sword is sure to lead to ValliaU, 
to which Odin invites those who are slain in battle. 
Half of that number, however, belong to Freyja, 
and those she receives in Folkvang, where her 
beautiful mansion, Sesrnmner, stands. Those re- 
ceived by Odin himself are the great champions, 
or Einherjars — Odin’s elect, who now will enjoy 
themselves more than ever with battles during the 
day and during the night wth feasts which are 
held in the great refectory of Gladsheim, the 
palace of the iEsir. Those who had no opportunity 
to fall in the fight, but Avho by listing themselves 
with the spear-point as a dedication to Odin re- 
turned their souls to him, are also received by him 
as his friends and guests. 

And there are other ways to the happy regions 
of the blessed — ^>vays of peaceable virtues, which 
lead to salvation, though in other parts of the 
iEsir heaven, as in Vingolf, the mansion of bliss 
for noble women with the Asynjes themselves, 
and in Thrudvang, or Tlirudheim, which is Thor’s 
abode. Here he receives his own in his magnificent 
castle, Bilskirner. 

Most people who were drowned are received by 
/Egir’s wife. Ran, in her palace, which she holds 
open for them at the bottom of the sea, and where 
they are welcomed and ofl'ered ‘seat and bed.’* 
Hoenir cares for those who die in tender years. 
Indeed, in Egil Skallagrimson’s Sonatorrek, 20, we 
read of still another being called Gauta Spjalli, who 
in the most tender manner is similarly engaged. 

The rest of mankind — workers of the peaceful 
arts, in the field and at home, men and women who 
have died during the countless ages of human 
history, but who did not use the sword— have, it is 
true, no place assigned to them in the Teutonic 
heaven, yet are understood to pass on and to be 
somewhere, anxiousljr awaiting the final outcome 
of the great strife which they feiow is going on. 

Warriors byjrofession are not secured a place 
with Odin or Freyja, but oni - those who in the 
great trial have fought the ^ood fight. This 
brings out the importance, acc- '"ding to Teutonic 
evaluation, of having preserveo a good name and 
. 1 Udramdl, 77. 

s V. Rydberp, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., ii. 422. 


established a good report Avhile in this life. On 
this we have the famous 76th and 77th strophes in 
Hdvamdl, where it says : 

‘Tour cattle shall die; your kindred shall die; youyourseU 
shall die ; one thing I know which never dies : the fair name of 
him who has earned it, and the judgment upon each one' dead.' 

The more complete interpretation of this passage 
we must leave out here, but no one will venture to 
dispute that the main idea conveyed is that man 
can have no greater possession, when going from 
this world, than a good name, and that nothing 
can be of more value to him than a reputation 
established and known for its integrity. That 
will go with him to the judgment. 

When a deceased person who has received good 
testimony leaves the Thing in the lower realms, he 
is_ brought to a home, which has been prepared for 
him somewhere ‘ in the green world of the gods.’ 
What he then first of all has to do is to hita 
kunnis, find and visit kinsmen and friends, who 
have gone before him to their destination.^ He 
not only finds those with whom he became per- 
sonally acquainted on eartb, but he may also visit 
and converse with ancestors from the beginning 
of time ; and he may hear the history of his race- 
nay, the history of all past generations — told by 
persons who were eye-witnesses of the things 
themselves.* The ways he travels are munvegar,* 
paths of pleasure, where the wonderful regions of 
Urd’s and Mimer’s realms lie open before him— 
the entire past and its history. 

Above the courts of the .Esirs and far awajf from 
the recesses of Hel there is yet another region of 
bliss, where that god dwells whom no one is as yet 
able to mention. His hall is called Gimle, and 
will become the abode of the righteous after 
Bagnarok, the final dissolution both of the Esir 
world and of the Vanir and the race of men. Then, 
at ‘the twilight of the gods,’ the last reckoning 
shall be taken and judgment pronounced. This 
judgment all mankind and all the Esir gods are 
anxiously waiting for. And it will come. Every- 
thing will be tried then, for the long strife between 
good and evil must finally reach a crisis. There 
will be a call for a great battle which ■will take 
place on the Vigrid fields. To that battle Odin 
will come, with his Einherjars, together ■with all 
the Esirs ; all that is good 'will meet on one side 
and all that is e^vil, cowardly, beastly, gruesome, 
and wicked ■will hold together on the other. The 
fight will be fierce and ■null end with the combat 
between the Esir gods and the sons of Surt. The 
gods are vanquished ; Thor and Jorraungandur, 
Heimdall and Loki, destroy each other. Odin is 
swallowed up by the Fenris wolf, which in turn is 
crushed by Vidar, Odin’s son. This is the end of 
the reign of the Esir. Then the great and mighty 
one appears, and he will drive all evil to Niflheim, 
while the good will be gathered together in the 
halls of Gimle, the home of eternal bliss. ValhaU 
ceases to be ValhaU; Serumner, Vingolf, and 
Thrudvang are no more; for all is Gimle and 
happiness and joy. 

Gimle, however, is joined ■with the new-born 
earth — the earth which has come in place of the 
former one, as the new-born from the mother. Of 
this earth and the conditions brought with her we 
read in Vohispa as follows : 

‘She (the Vala) sees arise, for the second time, the 
from the deep, beauteously green, waterfalls descending ; ths 
eagle flying over, which in the fell captures fish. The 
meet on Ida’s plain, and of the mighty earth-encircler speak, 
and there to memory call their mighty deeds, and the supreme 
god’s ancient lore. There shall the wondrous golden tablets m 
the grass be found, which in days of old had possessed me 
ruler of the gods, and Fiblnir’s race. Unsown shall the fielos 
bring forth ; all evil amended. Baldr shall come ; Hodr ana 
Baldr, the heavenly gods, Hropt’s-* glorious dwelling snau 
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inhabit. Understand you yet or not ?— A hail standing than 
the sun brighter, with gold bedecked, in Gimie : there shall the 
righteous people dwell, and for evermore happiness enjoy. 
Then comes the mighty one to the great judgment, the powerfid 
from above, who rules o’er all. He shall dooms pronounce, and 
strifes allay, holy peace establish which shall ever he.’ i 

^Ye believe that in this description ancient 
Teutonism and Christian eschatology are blended, 
at least to some extent, but so far no one has been 
able to tell which is which. The hope of final 
salvation is expressed, and in terms which we 
meet in many other of the literary remains of the 
Teutons. In the Younger Edda, which was com- 
posed from ancient sources by Snorra Sturlason 
(t 1241), we read things similar to those in the 
Vdluspa. Some of the ideas there presented 
appear more ethical and ancient than those in the 
Older Edda, while their form indicates a later 
period together with more admixtures of external 
elements than in the strophes just quoted. He says : 

‘There will be many abodes, some good and some bad. The 
best place will be Gimie, in heaven, and all who delight in 
quaffing good drink will find a great store in the hall called 
Brimir, which is also in the heaven in the region Okolni. 
There is also a fair hall of ruddy gold called Sindri, which 
stands on the mountains of Kida. In those halls righteous and 
well-minded men shall abide. . . . Tliere will arise out of the 
seas another earth most lovely and verdant, with pleasant fields 
where the grain shall grow unsown. Vidar and Vali shall 
survive ; neither the flood nor Surtur’s fire shall harm them. 
The.v shall dwell on the plain of Ida, where Asgard formerly 
stood. Thither shall come the sons of Thor, lilodi and Magnl, 
bringing with them their Father’s mallet Mjolnir. Baldr and 
Hodr shall also repair thither from their abode in Hel. There 
shall they sit and converse together, and call to mind their 
former knowledge and the perils they underwent, and the fight 
with the wolf Fenris and the Midgard serpent. There too 
shall they find in the grass those golden tablets which the jEsir 
once possessed : 

There dwell Vidar and Vali 
In the god's holy seats, 

When slaked Surtur’s fire is, 

But Modi and Magnl will Mjolnir possess 
And strife put to an end.’ 

‘Thou must know, moreover,' so the prophecy continues, 

* that during the conflagration caused by Surtur’s Are, a tvoman 
named Lit (Life), and a man named Lifthraslr, lie concealed In 
Hod-Mimir’s forest. They shall feed on morning dew, and their 
descendants shall soon spread over the whole earth. But what 
thou wilt deem more wonderful is, that the sun shall have 
brought forth a daughter more lovely than herself, who shall 
go in the same track formerly trodden by her mother. And 
now, if thou hast any further questions to ask, I know not who 
can answer thee, for I never heard tell of any one who could 
relate what will happen in the other ages of the world. Make, 
therefore, the best use thou canst of what has been imparted to 
thee.’2 

From the Vdluspa we have learnt that ‘the 
righteous people shall dwell in Gimie for ever and 
happiness enjoy.’ It is the same view as here 
quoted that we meet in the Gylfaginning. And 
let us note ivith regard to ‘Lif and Lifthrasir,’ 
who had been kept safe in Hod-Mimir’s grove even 
through the terrible Fimbul-winter, which immedi- 
atelj’ precedes Kagnarok and the final restoration 
of all things, that they symbolize the ancient 
Teutonic belief that the life which in time’s morn- 
ing developed out of chaos is not destroyed even 
by Surtur’s flames, but rescues itself, purified, for 
the coming age of the world. The same human 
race will live again. It is not a new creation that 
the Teutonic people waits for as the final salvation, 
but a complete regeneration of all — a perfect 
i.TroKaT&<7Ta<ns ruv iravrUv — when even Surtur him- 
self shall be in Gimie, as we read in the Upsala 
codex of the Gylfaginning: ‘best er att vera a 
Gimie medr Surt.’ 

See also artt. Blest, Abode of the (Teutonic), 
State of the Dead (Teutonic). 

Literature.— F oliwpff, in Scemundar Edda, crit. ed., S. 
“Ugge, Christiania, 1867; E. H. Meyer, VGluspa, Berlin, ISSD ; 
Snorra Sturlason, The Younger Edda, tr. I. A. Blackwell, 
Eorroena Society, New York, 1007 ; V. Rydberg, Teuttmie 
■eigthologg, tr. E. B. Anderson, S vole., do. 1006, vol. i. ; see 
also literature to art. Sacrifice (Teutonic). 

S. G. Youngert. 

t Yoluspa, 67-64. 2 Snorra Edda Gylfaginning, 06 f. 


SALVATION ARMY,— The Salvation Army 
is a religious organization of international scope 
which had its beginnings in England in 1865. _ It 
may be regarded as having three functions, which 
are closely interwoven and to be treated as one_: it 
is (1) a mission of Christ’s gospel, (2) a religious 
community, (3) an agency to combat poverty and 
vice and to further social reform. Its pnilanthropic 
and reforming activities have come about as the 
result of a natural evolution, and have not affected 
its primary object of militant evangelism, except 
to strengthen it. The purpose underlying aU its 
activities is to subdue in Christ’s name — ^not merely 
to teach, hut to compel men everywhere to become 
the disciples of the Son of God. 

I. Origix and development.— i. The founder 
and first General, — The founder and first General of 
the Salvation Army was William Booth, who was 
bom at Nottingham in 1829. He was brought up 
within the Church of England, and to its early in- 
fluence he attributed the fact that, although subse- 
quentl5’ becoming a Methodist minister, he never 
entirely accepted some of the Nonconformist views 
of denominationalism.* At the age qf_ fifteen, 
about which time he was converted, lie joined the 
VVesleyan Methodists and, as he said later in life, 
decided that * God Almighty should have all there 
was of William Booth. ’ - Soon afterwards he became 
the leader of a band of zealous young men whose 
methods of evangelizing their own town had a 
curious resemblance, on a small scale, to those 
adopted by the Salvation Army in later years. 
They worked among the poorest, utilized in some 
capacity those who joined them, and anticipated 
the Army in their aggressiveness, in their meetings 
for penitents, and even in their small demonstra- 
tions of rejoicing. The time was one of unrest in 
Wesleyan Methodism, and a Eeforniing element 
was breaking with the parent body, but the dis- 
pute bore chiefly on methods of government, and 
these did not greatly interest this young disciple. 
Nevertheless, as the result of a hasty action on the 
part of his superintendent minister, he became 
attached to the Reformers. He had already re- 
signed his local preachership, feeling that the pulpit 
work allotted to him afforded too little scope for 
his already ardent evangelism. His minister 
jumped to the conclusion that he was a ‘ Re- 
former,’ and cut him oft' from membership. The 
Reformers thereupon invited him to join them. 
This he did in 1851, and became a minister of their 
body at Spalding in Lincolnshire. A prosjpective 
Congregational pulpit had been offered to him, but 
he found himself unable to accept the Calvinistic 
doctrines set forth in the books recommended him 
for preparatory study. Although now a member 
of the Reforming body, he never seems to have 
championed their cause as against other Method- 
ists ; moreover, he saw that their organization had 
few elements of permanence (most of the Reformers 
merged themselves a few years later into what 
became the United Methodist Free Churches), and, 
after he had given careful study to the Methodist 
New Connexion system, he offered himself for its 
ministry and was accepted. The Methodist New 
Connexion did not difler greatly in doctrine and 
general usage from the Wesleyan Methodist, from 
which it had been the first important secession, 
hut its Conference was constituted on a more 
democratic pattern, and William Booth hoped to 
obtain a _ considerable measure of freedom for 
the exercise of his evangelistic ambitions. He 
' travelled’ in its circuits until 1861, but his heart 
was set upon work among the classes altogether 

iHuWa Friederichs, The Romanee of the Salvation Army, 

p. 2f. 

2 G. S. Eailton, General Sooth, hy his first Ctmmissioner, 

p. Iv. 
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outside the CImrclies. He had been greatly in- 
fluenced by C. G. Finney, whose direct and personal 
manner helped to mould his own style of appeal, 
while the American evangelist’s ‘ anxious bench ’ 
was perhaps the forerunner of the Salvation Army 
penitent form. William Booth himself and his 
wife Catherine,^ who was becoming known as a 
preacher of considerable power, had remarkable 
results following upon their revival services. 
Certain influences in their Connexion, however, had 
crystallized against all itinerant evangelism, and 
at the Conference of 1861 considerable opposition 
was manifested to the proposal which Booth made, 
that he should be set apart for purely evangelistic 
work. A suggested compromise whereby he should 
retain a circuit while giving part of his time to 
evangelistic campaigns elsewhere he declined as 
unworkable, and in the end Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
left the Connexion. They began at once to travel 
in various parts of the country conducting services, 
which were often the means of important spiritual 
awakenings. 

2 . Beginnings in the East End of London. — 
Drawn at last to London, partly because of the 
opportunities for such work which the metropolis 
presented, and partly from a desire to have a settled 
home, William Booth ‘ found his destiny,’ as he 
expressed it, among the outlying masses of the 
East End. He received an invitation to conduct 
some services in a tent which had been erected in 
Whitechapel, the appointed missioner having fallen 
ill ; and, faced by these East End multitudes, he 
felt, as even he had never felt it before, ‘ the com- 
passion for souls.’ He saw focused there all the 
problems which arose out of a reckless and godless 
population, largely imtouched by any civilizing or 
Christianizing influence, and presenting a very 
Niagara of poverty and vice. He thus describes 
his experiences : 

‘ When I saw those masses of poor people, so many of them 
evidently without God or hope in the world, and found that 
they so readily and eagerly listened to me, following from 
Open-Air Meeting to tent, and accepting, in many instances, 
my invitation to kneel at the Saviour’s feet there and then, my 
whole heart went out to them. I walked back to our West-End 
home and said to my >vife : 

"0 Kate, I have found my destiny 1 These are the people 
for whose salvation I have been longing all these years. As I 
passed by the doors of the flaming gin-palaces to-night I seemed 
to hear a voice sounding in my ears, ‘ Where can you go and 
find such heathen as these, and where is there so great a need 
for your labours ‘i” And there and then in my soul I offered 
myself and you and the children up to this great work. Those 
people shall be our people, and thev shall have our God for their 
God.”’ 2 

Mrs. Booth’s later account of her reply to this 
announcement is almost as illuminating : 

‘ I remember the emotion that this produced in my soul. I 
sat gazing into the fire, and the Devil whispered to me, “This 
means another departure, another start in life ! ” The question 
of our support constituted a serious difficulty. Hitherto we 
had been able to meet our expenses out of the collections 
which we had made from our more respectable audiences. But 
it was impossible to suppose that we could do so among the 
poverty-stricken East-enders— we were afraid even to ask for n 
collection in such a locality. 

Nevertheless, I did not answer discouragingly. After a 
momentary pause for thought and prayer, I replied, “ Well, 
if you feel you ought to stay, stay. We have trusted the Lord 
once for our support, and we can trust Him affain 1 ” ’ 

The Mission in the East End, like the Salvation 
Army into which it grew, was thus in the first 
instance to the lowest, those whom society re- 
garded as its outcasts, the ‘submerged tenth.’ In 
an address to the Wesleyan Conference in 1880 
William Booth described himself and his fellow- 
missioners as ‘moral scavengers Avho netted the 
very sewers.’® ‘ We want all we can get, but we 
want the lowest of the low.’ Many years after- 
wards he declared to Cecil Rhodes that he dreamed, 
day and night, of making new men out of the 
waste of humanity. 

3 . Growth of the Christian Mission. — When 

1 AVilliam Booth married Catherine Mumford in 1855. 

" Bailton, p. 50. 3 / 6 . p. 77 , 


William Booth began his services in the East End, 
he had no idea of anything beyond a pm-ely local 
work. It was with some diflieulty that he found 
a suitable habitation for his Mission, and various 
places were occupied in turn, some of them the 
most unlikelvj to all appearance, for such an enter- 
prise. But his faith was justified, and by 1875, 
after ten years of vicissitude, trial, and contumely, 
the Christian Mission, as it was called, was being 
carried on at 32 stations, in charge of an equm 
number of evangelists supported out of its funds. 
It had extended beyond the borders of East London, 
to Portsmouth and Chatham among other places, 
largely ns the result of campaigns undertaken by 
Mrs. Booth. Her work in the provinces prepared 
the way for the spread of the organization, tor in 
every place which she visited she left a nucleus 
of people whom she had impressed, so that the 
Christian Mission had only to enter into possession. 
What the movement owed during those formative 
years, and subsequently, to ‘the Mother of the 
Army ’ it is very difficult to estimate. Catherine 
Booth was a woman of prophetic vi 8 ion,commanding 
eloquence, and rare intellectual power. She was the 
means of introducing to the Mission a new kind of 
leader, draivn from a different class of society, who 
was able to devote to the common cause a culti- , 
vated mind as well as a consecrated heart. She 
also helped to secure the support, or at least the 
sympathetic toleration, of influential people, in- 
cluding certain friends of all evangelical effort who 
were too zealous for the end in view to be antagon- 
ized by methods which undoubtedly shocked their 
sense of decorum. Along with her persuasive 
speech she had a capacity for strate^ which stood 
the new organization in good stead. She shared 
to the full her husband’s hope and courage, and 
her deeply earnest and spiritual temperament was 
itself a ^arantee that beneatli the apparent ir- 
reverences attaching to an entirely new type of 
evangelistic propaganda there was a thoroughly 
■wholesome spirit. The converts of the Mission 
were soon to be counted by the thousand. Many 
of them had been reclaimed from the utmost 
degradation, and their testimony was extremely 
effective. The immediate use of the converts, to 
ivork for the salvation of others as an attestation 
of their own changed lives, was one of the principles 
by which the Mission developed. The man who 
had been saved from some vicious course 'Nvas found 
to exercise a remarkable spell over his former 
associates when he appeared among them as a 
changed character. Writing on this subject later. 
General Booth said : 

‘ I found that ordinary working-men in their corduroys and 
bowler hats could command attention from their own class 
which was refused point-blank to me with my theological terms 
and superior knowledge. I found that the slaves of intemper- 
ance were accessible to the influence and testimony of a little 
band of converted drunkards, whose message was a message of 
hope when mine was only too often one of condemnation. 1 
found that the wild and unruly East-enders, whose highest idea 
of happiness was too often enshrined in a skittle-alley, or a 
boxing-booth, or a “ penny gaff,” could be made to feel that 
there was, after all, “something in religion ” when they founu 
their old acquaintances living clean and yet happy and prosper- 
ous lives under its influence.’ 1 . 

4 . The name : ‘ The Salvation Army.’ — During 
the first ten or tw’elve years William Booth was 
feeling his way out of the conventionalism which 
had hitherto fettered the presentation of religion 
to the lapsed masses. He saw that some more 
energetic propaganda Avas needed than Avas possible 
through the ordinary churches and chapels AVith 
their formality and sombreness. Already he had 

been freed from many limitations of both thought 

and outlook, but his early experiences of irregular 
‘ Avarfare ’ in the East End compelled him to revise 
his Avhole conception of evangelistic effort, m 
respect of both the form of its popular appeal and 
1 Friederichs, Preface by General William Booth, p. ■f. 
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the organization necessary to make that appeal 
continuons. No more than wth George Fox in 
the 17th cent., or John Wesley in the 18th, had 
the formation of a new sect been his aim. At 
first, indeed, he passed on Ms converts to the 
various Church organizations around, until he found 
that in some cases they did not go where tlie 3 ' 
were sent, and that in others, when they did go, 
they were not welcomed, and in consequence were 
in danger of lapsing. He drew them therefore into 
small societies, under the care of appointed leaders, 
and gradually he perceived tliat his organization, 
with its love for the lost and sinful, its spirit of 
aggression, its definite ohjeotive, and its impact 
upon evil at close quarters, had the elements of an 
army, waging incessant warfare against the enemy 
of souls. The idea of a war for the souls of men 
had abundant Biblical foimdation, while Bunyan’s 
Holy War could be cited, as well as some of the 
most sacred hymns of the Church. Although the 
conception of an army came gradually, the name 
was tile result of a sudden inspiration, some months 
after a semi-military constitution had actually been 
decided on. The late Commissioner Bailton, in 
drafting an account of the work, had WTitten : ‘ It 
■uill thus be seen that tlie Christian Mission is a 
Volunteer Army,’ and William Booth revised the 
sentence to read; ‘The Christian Mission is a 
Salvation Army.’ 

5. The military constitution.— The adoption of a 
g«tm-niilitary system was by no means a mere 
matter of titles and uniforms ; it was not intended 
as a spectacular demonstration, either to please 
the adherent or to touch the imagination of the 
outside public. It corresponded to the conception 
of a fighting religion. William and Catherine 
Booth, and now also the small group of kindred 
spirits whom they liad gathered around them, came 
to see that a military form of government was most 
likely to secure the authority and discipline which 
are at the root of all fighting power. Perhaps 
nothing has been elaborated in the iiistory of man- 
kind which is so effective for bringing instant force 
to bear upon an ohj eotive as a military organization, 
especially when those who compose it are prompted 
by a high motive. It is prompt, energetic, decisive, 
and mobile. It may have the disadvantage of 
involving a kind of autocracy, but the first General 
(whose title came about by a process of elimination 
— he was known at first as General Superintendent) 
found in practice that what his people wanted was 
leadershq), and that, as long as they were led, the 
possible evils arising from the concentration of 
power in the hands of a few individuals little con- 
cerned them. The main thing was to secme such 
a direction of their energies as should tell to the 
fullest advantage. The Christian Mission had 
been governed at first on purely paternal lines, 
all management and control proceeding from its 
General Superintendent and his immediate as- 
sistants. Then it was remodelled on the lines of 
the representative system of liberal Noncon- 
formity, with conferences and committees ; but this 
entailed obstruction, or at least delay, and at the 
same time the Mission lost distinctiveness, and 
was in danger of becoming sectarian. Finally, the 
committee system was abandoned in favour of this 
vigorous reorganization into a military body with 
a ‘ Council of War ’ instead of a ‘ Conference ’ ; and, 
while this clijinge provoked ridicule in some quarters 
and resentment in others, especially among religious 
people, it immediately gave greater cohesion with 
uniformity and oneness of direction. The inner 
spirit of the movement all through these early 
years had been the spirit of war. This was now 
for the_ first time recognized. Banks and titles 
and military terms came later. No one appreciated 
better than the founder that organizations are only 


temporary adjustments to existing conditions, and 
that what ultimately signifies is the spirit whicii 
animates them.^ Nevertheless, it is claimed that 
the government of the Array presents in its main 
features a strong resemblance • to_ the divinely- 
appointed government of the J ewish nation ' and 
church, and bears a certain likeness also to the 
system which prevailed in the early Gentile 
churches, so far as can be judged from the NT. 
This reorganization on a military basis took place 
in 1878, in which year a deed-poll was execnteu and 
registered setting forth tlie constitution of the 
Christian Mission (the name of ‘The Salvation 
Army ’ was endorsed on the deed by memorandum 
two years later) and declaring it to be a religious 
society, composed of persons desiring to unite 
together for the purpose of spreading the gospel, 
under the direction of a General Superintendent, 
The AVork at once Avent forward and came into 
touch Avith a Avider public. At the time of its 
reorganization it Avas being carried on at 80 
stations, each of them the centre of a Avitnessing 
community in a toAvn or district, and these became 
knoAvn as ‘ corps,’ with their ‘ citadels’ or ‘halls.’ 
Witliin less than ten years from that date the 
1000th British corps Avas established, and the Avork 
had extended internationally in a remarkable Avay. 

6. Openings in other lands. — The progressive 
extension of the Avork of the Salv’ation Army Avill 
be best appreciated from the following list (the 
dates given are those at Avliich the Army fl.ag Avas 
unfurled in the respective countries) : 

England (1865), Scotland (1878), Wales (1S7B), Ireland (1880), 
United States (1880), Australia (1880), France (1881), Canada 
(1882), Sweden (1882), India (1882), Switzerland (1882), S. Africa 
(1883), Ocylon (1883), New Zealand (1883), Germany (1886), 
Denmark (1887), Italy (1887), Holland (1887), Norway (1888), 
S. America (live Repnblics) (1889), Finland (1889), Belgium 
(1889), W. Indies (1892), Dutch E. Indies (1894), Iceland (ISBS), 
Japan (1895), Korea (1908), Burma (1014), China (1016), Russia 
(1917).s 

The openings in many of these countries have 
come about as a result of the inherent Autality of 
the movement rather tlian as part of a deliberate 
scheme. In the case of the United States the first 
party of officers Avas sent out in response to an 
appeal from a family of Salvationist immiOTants 
who had begun to hold meetings in Philadelphia ; 
immigrants Avere also the means of planting the 
Army flag in Australia and Ncav Zealand. Wthin 
tAvo years the Army extended from the United 
States into Canada, and it Avas also by Avay of 
America that the Army gained a footing in 
Germany. A German-Amencan, having been in- 
fluenced by the Army in NeAV York to such an 
extent as to resolve to devote his life to the salva- 
tion of the Fatherland, Avas sent to German 
SAvitzerland, there to leam more about the Armj^’s 
; work, and subsequently Avas commissioned to launch 
I it in Stuttgart. In Siveden the Avork began Avith 
the same apparent casualness through a lady aa’Iio 
Avas influenced at meetings addressed by BramAvell 
' Booth, then Chief of the Staff, on a vacation visit 
to that country ; and from this new centre Norway 
Avas in turn occupied, the Army finding in all these 
northern lands some of its most deA'oted officers. 
In Holland the AA-ay AA'as prepared by a retired 
officer of the Dutch army who, having seen some- 
thing of the Avork in England, introduced Avorkers 
from London to Amsterdam. From Holland the 
Avork spread to the Dutch E. Indies, Avhere there 
are noAv corps, not only of Javanese and Sumatran 
‘ soldiers,’ hut also of Malay and Chinese, Avibh an 
extensive and growing social organization. The 
entrance into India, Japan, and other Eastern 

1 Orders and Segulations for Staff Officers, London, 1904, 
Introd. by General AVilliam Booth, p. xv. 

" In Russia there liad been for some years the nucleus of an 
organization, but not until after the revolution of 1017, when 
religious liberty wos proclaimed, Avas the AA-ay cleared for the 
open establishm^-t of the Army. 
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'•yountries ■was named also under circumstances in 
which very little of human design was perceptible, 
and so the expansion went on until 63 countries 
and colonies have been occupied (the latest being 
Burma and the new republics of Russia and China), 
and the salvation of Jesus Christ is proclaimed in 
40 languages. In all its missionary activities the 
Salvation Army adheres to the principle of adapt- 
ability of method which characterized its begin- 
nings. No means of approach is alighted, if it 
seems likely to open a way into the mental pro- 
cesses of the people. This is especially illustrated 
in India, of which country a famous Hindu said 
that it would accept Christ ‘ when He stepped out 
of trousers and shoes.’ The Salvation Army ollicers 
have not hesitated to do that when it seemed likely 
to be availing, and to adopt the turban and dhotec. 
Its first leader in India, Commissioner Frederick 
Booth-Tucker, was formerly a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, who was powerfully attracted to the 
Salvation Army through a chance reading of the 
English TVar Cry. The organization in the Indian 
Empire comprises, besides its direct salvation 
efforts in a thousand places, a whole network of 
social and educational agencies, including special 
schemes for reforming the very lowest of the pariah 
classes. It aims at nothing less than the general 
leavening of the lump of India with the spirit of 
the gospel of Jesus.' 

7 . Co-operation with Governments. — One re- 
markable piece of Army work in India is that 
which is carried on among the criminal tribes, 
really an aboriginal remnant. The care of some 
thousands of these outlaws has been handed over to 
the Army by the Government, and in 32 settlements 
(continually increasing) they are now being cared 
for and taught useful occupations. The native 
non-Christian press, which at one time urged the 
expulsion of the Army from India, is now gener- 
ously appreciative of the elForts in tins direction.* 
Various other Governments have given practical 
expression of their confidence by handing over 
certain work to the Army and subsidizing it, as, 
e.g., the work ainong reformatory boys in Australia 
and inebriates in New Zealand ; and in many 
colonies the Army has been called into co-operation 
in the matter of dealing with criminals botli before 
and after their discharge from prison. Holland 
has done the same, and the Government of the 
Dutch E. Indies has placed certain of its in- 
stitutions and hospitals under Army care. Several 
of the cantonal Governments of Switzerland as 
well as certain German, Scandinavian, and S. 
American municipalities subsidize one or other of 
the Army’s agencies ; and in nearly every country 
the recognition of rulers and Governments is forth- 
coming, by way of special grants and privileges, 
or (particularly in the case of the United States) 
by being called into State counsel on problems 
connected with social relief, or by the personal 
interest and help of sovereigns and presidents. In 
some countries the philanthropic side of the work 
is more appreciated, while in others its purely 
evangelistic propaganda is regarded as being of the 
highest value. But the motive of the Aimy has 
not altered with the widening of its field and the 
dispersal of early prejudices ; if there has been 
change, it is in the attitude of those wiio view it 
from without. 

II. Organization and polity. — x. The 
structure of the Army. — The General, or, as he is 

1 See Harold Begbie, The Light of India. 

2 The Khalsa Advocate, devoted to championing the cause of 
the Sikhs, wrote (1913) : ‘ In the Punjab and United Provinces 
*he work of the Salvation Army has been splendidly successful 
and the Collectors of these districts have warmly praised their 
activities and spoken of their marvellous achievements in terms 
of the highest approbation. The number of criminal classes 
has rapidly diminished as a result of their beneficial influence.’ 


sometimes designated, the Commander-in-Chief, 
is in control of the entire Army, directing its 
operations throughout the world, and appointing 
the commissioners and other leading officers in the 
several countries. Each General is required under 
the deed-]ioll of 1878 (see above, § S) at once to 
appoint his successor, which he does under seal, 
and the name of the person chosen is not divulged 
until the proper time. When the first General 
‘ laid doivn his sword ’ in 1912, he was succeeded, 
in harmony ivith this arrangement, by Bramwell 
Booth, his eldest son, who had been Cliief of tlie 
Staff for more than 30 years. This does not imply, 
however, that the ollice is hereditary, or that the 
succession belongs to tlie holder of any particular 
command. In 1904 means were provided by deed- 
poll approved and adopted by the International 
Staff Council of that year for removing from the 
position any General proved to be unworthy of 
confidence, and also for the selection of a General 
by a High Council of the Arm 3 ’’ called into being 
for this purpose, on which every territory is to be 
represented, should the position become vacant 
through failure to appoint or from any other cause. 

For administrative purposes the Arnij*^ is organ- 
ized in two main sections, one of w’hich is known 
as International Headquarters, and the other as 
territorial commands. International Headquarters, 
having its seat in London, includes a number of 
personally directed departments which are con- 
cerned wath the oversiglit and management of the 
entire Army in its world-wide, ns distinct from its 
local, operations. These departments are con- 
trolled by responsible officers acting under instruc- 
tions of the General and his Chief of the Staff To 
International Headquarters are also attached a 
number of commissioners who travel the ^yorld in 
the spiritual interests of the Army and to stimulate 
missionary enthusiasm at the various bases. 
Territorial commands are concerned each wth the 
direction of Army affairs in one or other of the 
geographical areas into which the world-operations 
of the Army are divided. A territory, which is 
the command of an officer known as a territorial 
commissioner, may include a whole country or 
part of a country, or a group of two or more 
countries.' It is further partitioned into divisions. 
Each of the divisions consists of a group of local 
corps, under a divisional commander wlio main- 
tains the general oversight and control of the 
alfairs of the group. The local corps, together 
with their auxiliary wards for the working of 
towns and districts, are the units of the Army. A 
corps may consist of one society of Salvationists or 
a number of such societies together ; in the latter 
case they are known as circle corps. Each is 
under a commanding officer, who may be assisted 
by a second, or even by two subordinates. 

2 . Property and finance. — {a) Projperty. —The 
whole of the Army’s property is vested in the 
General for the time being, as trustee, with full 
power to dispose of it in any way (in harmony with 
the trusts) ivliich he thinks most likely to promote 
the objects of the Army. He is required, however, 
to keep full accounts, and to publish every year an 
audited balance-sheet. This enables the General 
to arrange for the holding and administration of 
the property in harmony with the various legal 
systems obtaining in the several countries, while 
still preserving to himself and his successors the 
supreme direction and control. The object in 
view in making these arrangements has been 

threefold: (1) to secure the property for the Army ; 

( 2 ) to prevent any interference in its management 
which might be alien to Army principles; W 
retain perfect freedom to use or dispose of the 

I At the time of ivriting they number 23, but this number 
may be increased at any time. 
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including sergeant-major, secretary., treasurer, bandmaster, 
young people’s sergeant-major, and quarter-master. These 
local olHoers are a great strength to the Army, often con- 
stituting a powerful link between the local leaders and the 
outside population. The junior or young people’s section of 
the corps is, in the main, organized and maintained by the 
local officers. The children’s services, the comijany meetings, 
the Young People’s Legion, the Corps Cadets' Brigade, the Life- 
Saving Scouts and Life-Saving Guards, together with other 
agencies, form a comprehensive system for the salvation and 
instruction of young people both in childhood and in 
adolescence.! 

The Army claims to be a thoroughly democratic body in this 
respect that the soldier may aspire to ans’ command, and, in 
fact, all or very nearl.v all promotion is from the ranks. Can- 
didates for offleershipi who must be soldiers in good standing, 
receive a course of instruction (for not less than one year and 
not more than three) at one or other of the Army’s ‘ Training 
Garrisons’ or colleges. These training institutions, the first of 
which was opened in London in 1880, have now been established 
in 22 countries. The training given is not so much scholastic 
as spiritual and practical, and the cadet learns to do the actual 
work among the people in which he or she will presently be 
entirely engaged. Afterwards the ‘ probationary ' is generally 
appointed in the first instance as lieutenant or sub-lieutenant 
under a captain of a corps, and continues tor a time in the field 
the studies begun at the training centre. The fitness of 
officers is judged not alone by their ability to speak, and still 
less by their erudition, but by the proof that they give of their 
faith in God, their devotion to their work — above all, by their 
love of souls. 

4 . Position of women. — One of the foundation 
principles of the Salvation Army is that for any 
position, up to the Generalship itself, women are 
as eligible as men. Tw’o of tlie territorial com- 
mands at the time of writing — those of the United 
States and of Denmark — are filled by women, and 
women are also at the head of many departments, 
while hundreds of them are in command of local 
corps. The principle that women have an equal 
standing with men as publishers of salvation to 
the world followed as a natural result from the 


the growth of the work tliis method soon became 
impracticable, and gradually he came to embody 
his wishes in sets of printeef regulations.! It was 
recognized that no code, however deliberately 
planned, and how'ever capable the men upon whose 
practical experience it drew, could suffice as a final 
rule of faith and practice," hut by continual re- 
vision and reference to explicit cases these various 
directions have been made and will continue to be 
made as useful and particularized as possible. The 
leaders of the Army have never aimed at anything 
approacliing a compendium of mechanical rules set 
forth in immutable terms ; their aim has been 
rather to give expression to the demands of a living 
organism which grows and moves in response to 
the needs of the world of men for whom it works 
and to the mind of Christ which those leaders 
believe it has received of Him, 

These regulations make severe demands. Intoxicating liquor 
is prohibited, severe plainness of dress is enjoined, Che wearing 
of uniform is urged as a witness to salvation, the use of tobacco 
in the case of officers is required to be given up, and in the case 
of soldiers, although the renunciation is not compulsory, per- 
sistence in the habit is a barrier to promotion, even to the rank 
of sergeant or bandsman. 

In the solemn matters of courtship and marriage the Array 
takes something more than a parental prerogative. All who 
are married under the Army flag subscribe to certain Articles 
of JUarrfage, the purport of which may be gathered from the 
first of them : 

‘We do solemnly declare that we have not sought this 
marriage for the sake of our own happiness and interests only, 
although we hope these will be furthered thereby ; but because 
we believe that the union will enable us better to please and 
serve God, and more earnestly and successfully to fight and 
work in the Salvation Army.’ 

In their infancy the children of members are dedicated^ to 
become future soldiers in the war. The Salvationist conception 
of domestic duty is perhaps best unfolded in books by Williain 
and Catherine Booth.* 


part which women played in the early history of 
the Army ; Catherine Booth was one of those who, 
long before the birth of the Army, protested 
strongly against the circumscribed sphere of 
women’s IsAour in the churches." She had ex- 
pressed the belief, in letters written before her 
marriage, that much of the non-success of the 
gospel was to he attributed to the restrictions 
imposed upon the Holy Spirit in this particular. 
The rise of the Quakers — ‘ the Salvationists of 
the 17th century’ — had already opened the door 
to a female ministry, and Mrs. Booth, who amid 
obloquy and misrepresentations pioneered the 
ministry of these sisters of the peojue and shaped 
the Salvation Army bonnet, was assisting perhaps 
the next most striking step in religious history in 
the spiritual enfranchisement of women. When 
she died in 1890, the number of women officers of 
the Salvation Army exceeded 5000, and the godly 
women who publicly declared the works of Jesus 
Christ were to he counted by tens of thousands. 

S. Orders and Regulations. — ^The system of the 
Salvation Army and the principles which govern 
its warfare are set out in a series of Orders and 
Eegulations. Separate volumes have been com- 
piled for different classes of officers according to 
the nature of their service, and every command 
and following in the Army has its own vade mecum. 
There are Orders and Eegulations not only for 
soldiers in the ranks, but also for the various local 
officers, field officers, officers engaged in social 
work, staff' officers, and territorial commissioners.® 
The general aim of this comprehensive series is not 
only to furnish definite instructions in methods of 
Army service and principles of organization and 
government, but also to offer counsel from the vast 
treasury of experience which the first (General and 
those associated with him have accumulated. 
William Booth first began to issue instructions to 
his helpers in the form of correspondence, hut with 

1 Orders and Regulations for Local Officers, London, 1917. 

- Catherine Booth, Practical Religion^, pp. 183-187. 

* See ‘Literature’ at end of article. 


6 . The Salvationist and the State. — The position 
of the Salvationist with regard to politics and the 
State is, in general, one of neutr^ity. It is im- 
pressed upon him in his Orders and Eegulations 
that, ‘ although still living in the world, he is not 
of it,’ and has no more business vdth its politics 
than with its pleasures. He is enjoined to render 
obedience to the Government under which he lives 
for the time being, to respect authority, and to 
conform, as far as he conscientiously can, to its 
requirements. While not forbidden under certain 
circumstances to join in patriotic or local demon- 
strations, he is reminded that the Salvation Army 
is a company of men and women of many nation- 
alities who, while rendering to Ccesar the things 
that are his, acknowledge a higher authority 
than Ctesar’s.* The super-national character of 
the Salvation Army is very well illustrated jn the 
German Salvationist adaptation of Hoffman s 
patriotic song ; 

‘Jesus, Jesus fiber alles, 

Uber alles in der Welt.’ 


At the same time its attitude to public questions 
is not necessarily negative. When soeim reform 
is to the fore, or any matter which concerns the 
moral well-being of the community, or the position 
of the Salvation Army, the Salvationist is at 
liberty to give his support to parties and organiza- 
tions which are prepared to further the principles 
to which he stands committed as a Salvationist, 
but his support of those parties and organizations 
ceases with the accomplishment of the immediate 
object. He is advised even then to concern him- 
self, not with parties, but with measures, and witn 
measures only in so far as they have a direct bear- 
ing upon his principles and his work as a Salva- 
tion soldier. The same rule holds good in local 
iThe first Orders and Regulations was issued in .lSiS, but 
certain rules were printed as early as 1874. 

2 Orders and Regulations for Staff Officers, lutroJ P- 
* Williain Booth, Religion for Every Ray, and We Tram ng 
of Children', CnVnefmoRoath, Practical Religion^- 
4 Orders and Regulations for Soldiers of the Salvation Army 
London, 1907. 
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politics, while in the case of industrial disputes 
the Salvation Army still maintains this neutral 
attitude so far as the merits of the case are con- 
cenied, although ready for any opportunity to 
reconcile the disputants and to alleriate distress. 

The Salvation Army in the United Kin^om has nt various 
times assisted in brinfrinp obonl Icffislation having a moral 
purpose ; it helped to secure the passage of the Criminal latv 
Amendment Acts and the Children’s Act. It has acted in a 
like way in other countries, as, t.p., in Japan, where it has been 
the means ot bringing about changes in the laws protecting 
women. It has helped to m'n further liberty of speech and 
opinion both in the United Kingdom and in some Continental 
countries, where ot first it was bitterly persecuted. In the 
carlv days of its history in England Acts of Parliament were 
erroneously cvokerl, and by-laws were frequently made to pre- 
vent open-air meetings. In one year .alone more than COO 
Salvationists in England, ns well ns considerable numbers in 
Sweden, Switzerland, India, and the United States, suflcrcd 
Imprisonment for their action in the open air. Tlie decisions, 
however, ot some local authorities were carried to the higher 
courts and there reversed : and in many other oases, without 
taking such a course, the Salvation Army, hy n firm though 
non-provocative attitude, has carried its point and gained 
toleration and protection for its own street propaganda and 
tliat of other bodies. In a wider aspect still the Salvation Army 
by its work among vast subject populations is rendering a 
certain amount of imperial service, for it is developing the 
native power along purely Salvationist and therefore non-insur- 
rcctlonary lines. 

III. The Salvation Aiijfy as a spiritual 
FORCE. — I. ‘Articles of War.’— The slmnle.st ex- 
position of the religion of the Army is to oe found I 
in its ‘ Articles of War,’ to wliioh every Salvation- 1 
ist subscribes on enrolment. These ‘ Articles ’ 
number sixteen, half of them mainly doctrinal in 
character, the other half mainly ethical. Tliey 
are quoted in full in art. Confessions, vol. ih. 
p. 887. 

2. The need for conversion. — The doctrinal 
standards of tlio Salvation Army are in general 
those of evangelical Christianity. 

’ Wc believe,’ uTote William Booth, 'the three creeds of the 
Church with all our heart. IVo believe every word of the Com- 
mlnstion Sendee, and wc go about denouncing the urath of 
Ood against sinners Just os people must who really believe that 
all these things arc true.' t 
Catherine Booth was equally explicit : 

• Wo have nob given up any ot the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, such os the fall, the universal call to re^ntance, 
Justillc.atlon by faith through Jesus Christ, a life of obedience, 
and heaven and hcll.'s 

Salvationist theoloj^ includes the leading truths 
wliich are held by all orthodox communities, and 
any apparent newness of presentation is due mainly 
to its concentration upon tliose few and simple 
truths wliich it holds to be vital to salvation. In 
an interview wliich the late General afforded one 
of his journalists on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
own conversion he expounded his idea of the 
scliGiiie of salvation in considerable detail. After 
the elementary truths regarding the work of each 
Person of tlie Trinity, lie instanced three other 
doctrines upon which, he said, constant stress was 
laid at almost every public effort of Salvationists. 
Thc-se concerned the day of judgment, the exist- 
ence of a real place of punishment, and the exist- 
ence of ‘a glorious heaven_ where all faithful and 
victorious soldiers will enj'oy unspeakable happi- 
ness in companionship with saints, angels, and 
God.’ Beyond these, again, there were certain 
other truths which had a formative influence upon 
his mind and, in consequence, upon the doctruial 
position of tlie Army. Tliese had been borne in 
ui>oii him alike by personal experience, by observa- 
tion, and by his .study of the Bible. One was the 
division of .all men into two classes in their relation 
to God and eternity— the righteous and the wicked. 
Those answered to tlie two destinies of lieaven and 
hell which awaited men in the next world. There 
was nothing clearer than that there is a right side 
and a wrong in tlie relations of each individual to 

» CR -xlii. tlSSS) 17C. 

* CaU-iMlvitr Boobb, Thr SnSrotion Army in Briatian to the 
Ch'jrth rtii'i Stait, p. S'). 
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the salvation offered by God through the sacrifice 
of Christ, and that it is within a man’s own deter- 
mination which side he should be on. Change of 
cliaracter can be brought about only by a change 
of nature, and of tliis change God is the Author, 
vrith the consequence that it is possible to expect 
and to witness this change even in the worst of 
characters, where, in the nature of the case, no 
merely human means, such as good resolutions, 
even when fortified by ceremonial, can avail. It 
is God who saves, and therefore no man is beyond 
the pale of this miracle. At the same time, he 
coulu never admit that forfeiture of individual 
responsibility which seemed to he involved in the 
extreme Calvinist position. Every man was 
responsible for his own salvation. It was clear 
that a man must he empowered to accept or reject 
the proffered mercy, and that upon his acceptance 
or rejection depended liis eternal de.stiny, and, 
farther, that this great act of reconciliation with 
God was a definite transaction, occurring at a 
given time, on the simple conditions of repentance 
and faith. 

3, Holiness teaching. — The Salvation Army 
from the beginning had insisted upon the need for 
definite spiritual development after conversion, or 
on what it calls a ‘ full salvation.’ In the promi- 
nence which it has thus given to tlie doctrine of 
entire sanctification it has sliown itself in the in- 
heritance of John Wesley, who consistently taught 
that the same power wnich pardoned the sinner 
could purify the heart from evil tendencies and 
tempers, and it has gone in advance of Wesley in 
insisting that this perfecting of tlie heart in Jove 
will result in a life of conflict and sacrifice for the 
salvation of others. Bull salvation is not to he 
introspective merely, but a practical following of 
Jesus Christ as a living sacrifice; not so much a 
‘rest of faith’ as a ’fighting lioliness.’* This 
truth has been placed in the forefront of Salvation 
Army work, and the ‘holiness meeting’ is usually 
a feature of the weekly programme of a corps in 
every country. The teaching is that the iloly 
Spirit is able to subdue the whole man — ivil), 
thought, feeling, and action — to the law of love 
and keep him walking according to that law in 
holiness and righteousness all the days of his life. 

This experience is taught as a definite state, 
first towards sin, and tlien as to conformity to the 
Imown will of God. In a series of Letters to Salva- 
tionists on this subject William Booth speaks of 
three conditions in w'hich the soul may be : 

‘In the first stage the soul is vnder sin— it must sin and sin 
rules. In the second stage the soul is over sin. The j-oke ot 
evil is broken. Dellrerance ns well ns pardon has come by 
Christ. In the third stage, the soul is irithont sin. Then the 
soul may adopt the words of the Apostle, with n variation, and 
say, "The very God of peace has sanctified me wholly, and He 
preserves my whole spirit and soul and body blameless, and He 
will continue to do so unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
! Christ. Faithful Is He that has called me to this experience of 
; purity, who also uill do it."’! 

j The conditions of obtaining tliis pure heart are 
(1) obedience in separation from evil, (2) surrender 
! of the soul to the will of God, and (3) faith, which 
is the committal of the soul to the Sanctifier in 
I full confidence that He will cleanse and keep it 
j from sin. 

I 4. Sacraments. — Conceiving its purpose to he 
I that of calling universal attention to central and 
vital tniths, and making them stand out in the 
utmost directness before the individual conscience, 
the Salvation Army has largely avoided the subtle- 
ties and intricacies of controversial theologj', and 
this not merely for the sake of peace but for the 
sake of concentration. The administration of the 
sacraments was abandoned in 1882, and all ritual 
W'hich might be suppo.?ed to contain some intrinsic 

^ Samuel !», Bren^lc, The irajr n/ II olinesse 

- Mllliam Booth, ruritj/ of lltarty p. SCf. 
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or mystic merit ■was put on one side. The Army 
has ne'ver denied the ■value of the sacraments in 
individual cases, and indeed, occasionally, its 
memhers have been granted liberty to partake of 
these ordinances in one or other of the Churches. 
But the broad fact upon which Salvationism rests 
is that the sacraments are not necessary to salva- 
tion — ^whether salvation is considered as an act of 
divine grace or as a holy life. 

The present attitude of the Army on this subject 
is identical in practice with that of the Society of 
Friends. The Friends, however, arrived at their 
position by way of the doctrine of the ‘inward 
fight,’ whereas the Army takes the simple utili- 
tarian ground that these observances introduce 
complication, that they are open to argument and 
attack, and that by many who would participate 
in them they would not be understood, and, most 
important of all, that they would often obscure 
the necessity for the vital experience. 

S. Salvationizing methods. — With unchange- 
ableness of principle there is combined the utmost 
flexibility of method. Some features of the Army’s 
assemblies have aroused intense criticism, but a 
good deal of its procedure which might seem to 
be extravagant or even irreverent when described 
at second-hand is not so at all in the actual cir- 
cumstances of the occasion. Army demonstrative- 
ness, as Catherine Booth once said, is not a putting 
on, but a letting out. The Salvationist’s vision of 
a rebellious world and of perishing souls seems 
to justify any and every device, however sharp, 
striking, or even vulgar, for attracting, for com- 
pelling, the attention of the hardened and indiffer- 
ent to whom his appeal is made. For this reason 
ordinary religious phraseology is largely laid on 
one side, and what has been called ‘ surprise power’ 
or novelty is utilized. The testimony meeting is 
described as a ‘free and easy,’ and the response of 
‘Amen’ as a ‘volley.’ Many Army services are 
punctuated from first to last with joyous exclama- 
tions, clapping of hands, laughter, or tears. The 
soul-winning propaganda of the Salvation Army, 
as illustrated in its street marches and in meetings 
of an unusual type, has sometimes taken the form 
of almost physical persuasion. Among the people 
to whom the Salvationist goes he has to compete 
with a hundred other clamant appeals to eye-gate 
and ear-gate, and, his object being to win men for 
the highest good, he sees it necessary to be in his 
way as vociferous and aggressive as any. Above 
all things he is to be definite. It is not his busi- 
ness to produce a vague emotion ; he is to bring 
men to a state in which they are convinced of sin 
and convicted of its guilt and of its awful peril. 
Mere belief is not enough ; there must be an active 
repentance. Therein lies one chief reason for the 
penitent form or mercy-seat. This feature of 
Salvationist public gatherings is a row of seats 
immediately in front of the platform, at which 
seekers are invited to kneel in token of their re- 
solution to abandon their sins and to live hence- 
forth to please God. It is a method which the 
Army defends on the ground that it is conspicuous 
enough to register a distinct break in a man’s life, 
and does not lend itself to a mere passing impres- 
sionism. A further reason for Salvationist enthusi- 
asm is seen in the fact that many of the workers 
have themselves passed through such inward 
experiences as to make it unnatural for them to 
maintain their ordinary reserve when they speak 
of such things.* Many of them also have wit- 
nessed remarkable — they often justify the word 
‘ miraculous ’ — changes occurring in the lives of 

I See art. Conversion, vol. Iv. p. logb : ‘The type of religious 
experience that seems native to a cultured community is calm 
and restrained ; but the fervours of the Salvation Army and 
the Methodist meeting are to the psychologist no less natural.' 


others, such as those described * as having occurred 
in one London corps, where a group of men 
known locally as ‘ the terrible ten ’ were won for 
God. 

6. Other features of propaganda.— Although the 
first Army band was not established until 1879, 
the enthusiasm of the movement found expression 
in song from the very beginning. It carried a 
step further the evangelistic singing which Had 
been such a feature of the Methodist revival in the 
previous century. Soon after the commencement 
of his work in the East End of London William 
Booth published The Christian Mission Hymn- 
Book, and later a whole series of Salvation Army 
Song Books, which contained songs ^ in abundance, 
some of original composition and others gathered 
from every quarter. These songs were taken up 
by his people with fervour and spontaneity. 
Rather to the offence of a good many outsiders, 
the leaders of the Salvation Army have system- 
atically adapted sacred words to popular tunes on 
the principle, ‘We’ll take these songs from the 
devil ; he has no right to a note . of music.’ But 
always both rhythm and words were subservient 
to the Salvationist sentiment. Soon the penetrat- 
ing melodies, especially those of Salvation Army 
origin, demanded a more considered musical ac- 
companiment, and bands began to be formed, at 
first among families or groups of Salvationists, 
and then as a regular part of each corps, until 
now, vith nearly 30,000 bandsmen and more than 
20,000 members of Songsters’ Brigades, the Salva- 
tion Array, as Samuel Morley once prophesied 
would be the case, has ‘ sung its way round the 
world.’ In the jubilant cadences has been found 
a language in which Salvationists of every tongue 
can understand one another and tell to all men the 
joy that is in them. The band (in some countries 
a guitar combination, but more generally with 
brass instruments) is a feature of Salvation Army 
work in every part of the world. The strictest 
surveillance over the bands, both as to personnel 
and as to music, is maintained at each territorial 
headquarters. Bandsmen have their own Orders 
and Regulations, and the part which the instru- 
ments can take in the meetings, both in time and 
in volume, is carefully limited so as to assist the 
proceedings without monopolizing them. 

Another means of propaganda which the Army 
was quick to appreciate was the printing-press. 
Within a few months of the organization becom- 
ing known as the Salvation Army the first War 
Cry was establislied to inspire Salvationists, 
educate them, and bind them together. This, the 
Official Gazette of the Army, has now (1918) some 
80 companions, most of them weekly periodicals, 
issued in more than 20 languages, including several 
of the languages of Asia and Africa. The com- 
bined circulation is more than seven millions, 
IJ millions for each issue, and the total number or 
readers is estimated at more than seven millions. 
The selling of these papers by members of the 
Army is looked upon as ofiering a precious oppor- 
tunity of witnessing for Christ. In most terri- 
tories the name War Cry, or its equivalent, is 
adopted as the title of the official organ — e.g., the 
Strijdkreet of Holland and II Grido di Guerre^ ot 
Italy ; and in addition there are in most countne-s, 
as in the United Kingdom, magazines for special 
departments of the Army’s work. By means ot 
explicit instructions and ■vigilant insight it is 
ensured that these papers reflect the spirit and 
polity of the one movement, both in the kind oi 
articles they publish and in the way in which they 
deal with topics of interest. The power of the 

1 Harold Begbie, Broken Earthenware. , 

s Always ‘ songs ’ rather than ‘ hymns,’ following the genera 
custom of the Scriptures. 
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printed word has also been recognized in the 
systematic publication of books dealing ndth 
phases of Salvation Army thought pd experience, 
and of many volumes of a didactic character by 
William and Catherine Booth, G. S. Kailton, and 
others. i 

7 . Indirect influences.— The influence of .any 
organization beyond the ranks of its immediate 
followers is difficult to estimate, but some of the j 
features of the Salvation Army are so marked a 
departure from ordinary religious life and methods 
that they could hardly faU to have important 
reactions in the Christian Churches. In one form 
or another many of the leading authorities of the 
religious world have testified that its spirit and 
example have brought about changes which amount 
to a revolution in the methods of the Church. 
Bishop Lightfoot of Durham pointed out one influ- 
ence of the Army upon his own Church — the 
Church of England : 

' Shall we be satisfied with going on as hitherto, picking up 
one here and there, gathering together a more or less select 
congregation, forgetful meanwhile of the Master’s command, 
'*Go ye into the highwa3*s and hedges and conijiel them to 
come in”f The Salvation Army has taught us a higher lesson 
than this. Whatever maj^ be its faults, it has at least recalled 
us to this lost ideal of the work of the Church — the universal 
compulsion of the souls of men.’ 

Not only has the S.alvation Army stimulated 
a more aggressive evangelism, but it has also 
suggested methods of presenting religion to the 
masses upon which in some instances other bodies 
have admittedly modelled their own propaganda. 
The idea of a military organization has been taken j 
up in some cases,^ and in others the influence of ! 
the Army has been apparent in various ‘ forward ^ 
movements’ in Britain. The same leaven has been 
at work in other lands, as, e.g., in the ‘Innere 
Mission’ of Germany, in its counterpart in the 
Scandinavian countnes, and similar home mission 
movements in the United States and the British 
colonies. In India a ‘ Buddhist Salvation Army ’ 
concerns itself with the moral uplifting of those 
whom it seeks to influence. Individual inspira- 
tions, though acknowledged by public men of 
every communion, including Lutherans, Bom.aii 
Catholics, Jewish rabbis, and priests of the Greek 
Church, cannot of course be catalogued ; but here 
again there is abundant evidence that in almost 
every land the indirect influence of the Army has 
awakened interest in religion or revived a shaken 
faith or a languishing devotion among many who 
have not enlisted under its flag. Thousands of 
ministers, missionaries, and lay workers serving in 
other Churches took the first step that led to their 
present vocation as a result of influences set in 
motion at its meetings or on reading its publica- 
tions. 

rv. Social work. — \. The incentive. — The 
revival of evangelical zeal in the second half of the 
19th cent, which the Salvation Army undoubtedly 
greatly helped to produce, and which in turn did 
much to help forward the Salvation Army, brought 
with it a further realization of the inter-relation- 
ship of moral failures and physical .and economical 
evils.“ The social conscience of the people was 
being quickened, and it was revolted by the 
spectacle of large sections of the people living 
either on the edge of economic disaster or plunged 
already into a sea of grinding want, vice, or crime. 
At the same time, it was seen that the problems 
to he dealt -with required statesmanlike judgment 
as well as the philanthropic spirit. 

1 E.ff., a ‘Church Salvation Army' was started at Oxford 
(1882-86), the title beinp chosen ‘ as a tribute to General Booth ’ ; 
the organization was one ol those which were subsequently 
merged into the Church Army. See Edgar Rowan, WiUon 
Carhlc and the Church Army, London, 1905, p. 140. 

2 Gilbert Slater, The MaHng of Modem England, London, 


William Booth had always deeply sympathized 
with the workless. 

‘When but a mere child,’ he says, 'the degnidation and help- 
less misery of the poor Stochingers of my native town, wander- 
ing gaunt and hunger-stricken through the streets, droning out 
their melancholy ditties, crowding the Union or toiling like 
galley slaves on relief works for a bare subsistence, kindled in 
my heart yearnings to help the poor which have continued to 
this day and which have had a powerful infi»ence on my whole 
life.’! 

It is not surprising, thereforej that quite early in 
its history (1874-78) the Salvation Army had looked 
with anxious solicitude into the under-world of 
want and vice, and had stretched out a hand to 
certain classes of its sad inhabitants. Prison-gate 
homes and food depots and some scattered efibrts 
on behalf of lost women — the beginnings of the 
social work which was presently to grow to such 
world-wide dimensions — were established. But it 
was not until the middle eighties that the General, 
greatly moved by the sight of the vagrant and 
destitute classes, made certain extensive experi- 
ments. Then came a more comprehensive scheme, 
an organized warfare against social evils — at least 
the worst of them— as a preliminary to evangeliz- 
ing the outcast with the saving health of religion. 
It was a deep spiritual sympathy with suffering 
that led the Salvation Army into its social enter- 
prises, hut with this sympathy was linked a keen 
appreciation of the sufferers’ temporal misery and 
need. 

The social work of the Army is not to he regarded 
as an additional wing to its main structure, or as a 
sudden afterthought to modify its governing idea. 
It is a natural development, involving no departure 
from the principles by which the Army has been 
actuated from the beginning. It is true that so 
far .as finance is concerned the spiritual and social 
aerations have since the launching of the Darkest 
England scheme been sharply distinguished, and 
subscribers must say to which fund their contribn- 
tions shall go. This is a matter of legal correctness 
and of administrative convenience.® The place of 
social work in the Army’s operations was definitely 
indicated by William Booth when he wrote ; 

‘ In providing for the relief of temporal misery I reckon that 
I am only makuip it easy where it is now difficult, and possible 
where it is now all but impossible, for men and women to find 
their way to the Cross.' 3 

The Darkest England scheme, therefore, when 
it was unfolded in 1890, did not break so freshly 
upon the Salvation Army itself as it did upon the 
outside public, whom it awakened in an extra- 
ordinary degree to the social misery which existed, 
and to the availability of the Army for coping with 
at least some part of the problem by virtue of the 
extent and solidarity of itsorganization. The details 
of the proposed scheme were only in sketch, to be 
altered, abandoned, or added to as experience and 
advisability determined. The general purpose 
was te oH'er in the first place to the workless and 
destitute a chance of recovery through industry 
and discipline, tlie Army providing them with the 
opportunity and meeting their immediate needs. 
Industrial reclamation was, of course, only one 
phase of the problem, and perhaps not the aoutest. 
The vicious and the morally helpless had to be 
dealt with, special provision had to be made for 
prisoners on their discharge, for the habitually 
drunken, for lawless lads, and for fallen or tempted 
women. _ At the back of every effort was the nope 
of the spiritual reformation of the individual. His 
character must he changed, if his character was in 
question, before any change in circumstances could 
greatly avail. 

The principles of social work as laid down in Orders and 
Jtegulalions for Social Officers (1915) include the importance 0! 

I In Darkest England and the Wag Out, Preface, p. i. 

' The Darkest England scheme was declared a separate trust 
by deed-poll, dated Jan. 1891. 

I ® In Darkest England and the Wag Out, Preface, p. iv. 
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a change of environment, the provision of useful occupation, 
:he cultivation of a spirit of mutual assistance, discipline, and 
80 on, but first of all ‘ the salvation of the individual through 
faith in Jesus Christ,* not, indeed, as a condition of being helped, 
but as the chief ground of hope for effecting any permanent im- 
provement. 

2. Organizations. — The social enterprises of the 
Salvation Army lend themselves to descriptive 
detail, hut here it •will be enough to refer the reader 
to the published accounts of various aspects of the 
•work.* The following enumeration of the social 
activities of the Army, though the list may not be 
quite complete, affords some idea of the variety 
and scope of its efforts for the benefit of the poor 
and friendless of every land : 

(0) For the starving. — Children’s free and farthing breakfasts, 
midnight soup and bread brigades for the homeless, cheap 
food depots, special relief funds for cases of special destitution, 
old clothes depots for slum families, poor men’s hotels, cheap 
grain stores, famine loan fund for the destitute of the East. 

(6) For the drunkards. — Drunkards’ brigades, drunkards’ 
advice and home bureaux, homes tor inebriates (men and 
woment 

(c) For the paupers. — Workhouse brigades, salvation guard- 
ians of the poor, pauper colonies, pauper transportation, labour 
bureaux, homes for the aged and for the dying. 

(d) For the unemployed. — Labour bureaux (men and women), 
Inaustrial homes, labour wood-yards, city salvage brigades, 
workshops, elevators. 

(e) For the homeless. — Midnight scouts in cities, shelters for 
men and women, metropoles. 

if) For the criminals. — Prison visitation, police-court work, 
prison-gate work, prison corps, probationary policy, correspon- 
dence bureaux, ex-criminals’ homes, and criminal settlements. 

(g) For the daughters of shame. — Organized visitation of 
■walks,’ brothels, red-light districts, yoshiwaras, clubs, etc., 
midnight meetings and marches, receiving homes, industrial 
homes, factories, 'out of love’ funds, service girls' brigades, 
shepherding brigades, maternity homes, investigation and affilia- 
tion departments, mothers’ hospitals. 

(A) Stum work. — Visitation, first-aid brigades, district nursing, 
* poorest of the poor ’ aid. 

(1) For the sick. — Visitation, hospitals, dispensaries, village 
dispensing, leper hospitals, maternity nursing. 

ip For the wsf.— Inquiry and correspondence bureaux, legal 
assistance. 

(A) Preventive and protective work for young girls. — Servants’ 
homes, city institutes, registries, students' liomes, residential 
clubs. 

(f) Anti-suicide bureaux —Advice department, loan depart- 
ment. 

(n») Land scAemes.— Emigration, home colonization, coloniza- 
tion over the sea, land and farm and irrigation colonies, small 
holding 

fii) Deep sea brigades. — Mission boats, lifeboat. 

(o) Training colleges. 

cp) Student^ homes. 

iq) Work-ing-men's associations. 

(r) Village banks (agricultural). 


LlTEnATDBB.— i. ’HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE.— 

Booth, The Generals Letters, Ixmdon, 18^, In Darkest Eng- 
land and the Way Out, do. 1890, Sergeant-Major Do-Your- 
Best, or The Inner Workings of a Salvation Army Corps, do. 
190G ; Catherine Booth, The Salvation Army in Relation to the 
Church and State, do. 1883 ; W. BramweU Booth, Light in 
Darkest England, do. 1895, Social Reparation, do. 1899, Friends 
of the Poor, do. 1901 ; Mary B. Booth, H'lfA the B.E.F. in 
France, do. 1916 ; F. de L. Booth-'Tneker, TFAaf the Salva- 
tion Army is doing in India and Ceylon, Simla, 1911 ; E. D. 
Booth-Hellberg, Der soziale Zweig der ersten christlichen 
Kirche, Berne, 1901 ; Charles Booth, Life and Labour of the 
People of London, 3rd ser., Religious Influences, 7 vols., Lon- 
don, 1903 ; Margaret Allen, Kingdom-Makers in Shelter, Street, 
and Slum, do. 1902, Eastward Bound, do. 1903 ; Harold Begbie, 
Broken Earthenware, do. 1910, The Light of India, do. 1912 ; 
E. R. Brengle, The Army Drum, do. 1909 ; L. Brentano, Die 
christlieh-soziale Bewegung in England^, Leipzig, 1883; A. 
Bruckner, Erweekungsbewegungen, Hamburg, 1909; L. 
Bruyhre, Les Qiuvrts philanthropiques de TArmiedu Salut,en 
lb05, Paris, 1906; Josephine Butler, TAf Salvation Army in 
Stritzerland, Iiondon, 1883; P. A. Clasen, Der Salutismus: 
eine sozialwissenschaftliche Monographic ilber General Booth 
find seine Heilsarmee, Jena, 1913; L. Colze, ‘ Die Hcilsarmce 
und Ihre soziale Arbeit,' Sozialrr Fortschritt, Leipzig, 1905 ; 
Arthur E. Copping, Souls in Khaki, London, 1917 ; Mildred 
Dnff, Three Coronations, do. 1001 ; Hnlda Friederichs, The 
Romance of the Salvation Army, do. 1908; H. Fuchs, Heilsarmee, 
Jena, 1910 ; O. Fnncke, Englische Bilder in deutscher Beleubht- 
ung-, Bremen. 1883; A. de Gasparin, Lisez et Jugez: Artnie 
soi.disanf du Salut, Geneva, ISM ; M. Gerhard, Der religiose 
Charakterder Heilsarmee, Bonn, 1906 ; R. Gifien, The Progress 
of the Working Classes, London, 1681 ; H. Rider Haggard, 
Report of the Salvation Army Colonies in the U.S.A. and at 


t E.O., H. Rider Haggard, JfMenerafion ; Arnold 'White, TAe 
Great 'idea ; F. A. MacKenzie, Waste Humanity ; David LyoII, 
Handicapped ; sec also 'Literature' below. 


Hadleigh, Essex, do. 1905, Regeneration, do. 1910; Theodoi 
Kolde, Die Heilsarmee^, Leipzig, 1899, and art. * Heilsarmee ' 
in PifA’Svii. 578-593; Selma Lagerlof, Kbrkarlen, Stockholm'' 
Jack London, The People of the Abyss, London, 1903 ; David’ 
Lyall, Handicapped, do. 1914 ; F. A. MacKenzie, Waste 
Humanity, do. 1909, Serving the King’s Men, do. 1918; Olive 
C. Malvery, Thirteen Nights, do. 1908, The Soul Market, do. 
1907; J. Page, The Christianity of the Continent, do. 1905; 
Agrnes Palmer, The Salvage of Men, Kew York, 1913;). 
Pestalozzi, B’asisf die Heilsarmee? Halle, 1886; A. Peyron, 
Rijlexions et experiences d’un Salutiste, Paris, 1895; G. S. 
Railton, Heathen England and the Salvation Army, London, 
1884, Twenty-One Years Salvation Army, do. 1886, Apostclie 
Warfare, do. 1889, Our War in S. Africa, do. 1901, Precipices, 
do. 1905, Day by Day in the Salvatiooi Army, do. 1910, For- 
ward against Misery, do. 1913, Some Prophecies Fuelled, do. 
1912, Jugez I'Armie du Salut, Paris, 1884; Erland -Richter, / 
Missionaren’s Spar, Stockholm, 1915 ; VI. P. -Ryam The 
Romance of a Motor Mission, London, 1900 ; Annie S. Swan, 
The Outsiders, do. 1906; Mrs. Verini, Deeds of Love and 
Courage, do. 1915, Worth from Waste, do. 1916, Round the 
Clock, do. 1917 ; A. Schindler, Die Gefahren in der Kirche, 
Ascona, 1900, Die evangelische Kirche und die Heilsarmee^, do. 
1905, Reich und Arm, do. 1901, Die soziale Not unserer Zeit 
und die Heilsarmee, do. 1902; E. Spiller, Slums: Erlebnisss 
in den Schlammvierteln modemer Grossstadte, Aarau, 1911; 
Arnold White, Truth about the Salvation Army, London, 1906, 
The Great Idea, do. 1909 ; A. Zimmermann,'J. Wesley uni W. 
Booth; eine AfstorfscAe ParaKefe, Munich, 1907 ; andinisoeliane- 
ous publications : La Viriti d Tigard de I’Armie du Salut, 
Paris, 1881; Le Crime des Salutistes,. do. 1883; L’ Alliance 
ivangiligue et la liberti religieusc, Neuchatel, 1890 ; La Liberti 
de sauver, Geneva, 1890 ; Rapport du conseil fidiral d Tassem- 
blie fidirale sur les petitions concemant Tannie du salut, 
Geneva, 1890 ; Lettre d mes conciloyens par Aimi Humbert, 
Neuchktel, 1890 ; The Progress of the Salvation Army during 
the Year, London, 1891 ; Correspondence respecting the 
Expulsion of certain British Subjects from the Cantons of 
Geneva and Neuchdtel, do. 1884 ; Essays and Sketches; Papers 
by Eminent People on Salvation Army Work, do. 1900 ; Salva- 
tion Army Year Books, from 1906 to 1918; Salvation Army 
War Despatches, do. 1906 ; Phases of the Work of the Salvation 
Army, do. 1911; The Salvation Army Officer at Work, do. 
1908 ; Letters to the Centre, do. 1912 ; L’Armie Salut en 
France, Paris, 1911 ; Saving and Serving, London, 1916 ; Won, 
do. 1916 ; Some Aspects of Salvation Army Social Work, do. 
1917 ; International Social Addresses, do. 1914. 

ii. Bioorapbioal.—'F. de L. Booth-Tucker, The Life of 
Catherine Booth, the Mother of the Salvation Army, 2 vols., 
London, 1892, The Life of Colonel Weerasooriya, do. 1905, Tm 
C onsul; A Sketch of Emma Booth-Tucker, do. 1904; C. T. 
Bateman, Everybody’s Life of General Booth, do. 1914 ; T. F. 
G. Coates, The Prophet of the Poor ; the Life Story of General 
Booth, do. 1905 ; Mary A. Denison, Captain Molly, Boston, 
Mass., 1897 ; MUdred Duff, Hedwig von Haartman, London, 
1905; John Law, Captain Lobe, do. 1887; W. E. Oliphant, 
Catherine Booth, do. ; G. S. Railton, General Booth, by 
his first Commissioner, do. 1912, The Salvation Navvy (John 
Alim), do. 1880, Commissioner Dotvdle, the saved Railway 
Guard, do. 1902, Infe of lAeut.-Colonel Junker, do. 1903, 
Captain Ted (Edward Irons), do. 1880; W. T. Stead, General 
Booth, do. 1886, Mrs. Booth of the Salvation Army, do. IW. 

iii. Doctrinal AND spiRiTUAi . — William Booth, fi’afcafion 

Soldiery, London, 1879, The Training of Children, do. 1^, 
Purity of Heart, do. 1902, Religion for Every Day, do. 1902, 
Visions, do. 1900, The Seven Spirits, do. 1907; Catherine 
Booth, Godliness, do. 1890, Life and Death, do. 1890 ; Pr^ 
tical Religion^, do. 1891, Popular Christianity, do. 1887 ; W. 
BramweU Booth, Books that Bless, do. 1899, Servants of Alt, 
do. 1900, Our Master, do. 1008, Bible Battle-axes, do. 1901 ; 
E. R. Brengle, What hinders you t do. 1886 ; S. L. Brengle, 
Helps to Holirwss, - do. 1903, Heart-Talks on Holiness, do. 1905, 
The Soul- Winner’s Secret, do. 1905, The Way of HotineM, do. 
1910; EUeen . Douglas, The Fruits of the Spirit, do. 1009; 1. 
Henry Howard, Standards of Life and Service, do. 1909; 1. 
Kitching, Forms and Ceremonies, do. 1910 ; TA« Doctrines of 
the Salvation Army, do. 1880 ; Faith Healing (Memorandum 
for Officers), do. 1902; A Ladder to Holiness, do. 1903; Holy 
Living, do. 1901 ; How to be Saved, do. 1903 ; The Salvattm 
Army Directory, Nos. 1 and S, do. 1901 ; Helps to the Directory, 
do. 1902 ; Salvation Army Songs, do. 1900. , 

iv. RECVLATIONS.—The Why and Wherefore of the 

and Regulations of the Salvation Army, liOndon, 1900; Oraers 
and Regulations for Territorial Commissioners and Chw* 
taries (1904), Divisional Commanders (1004), Staff Officers (lOW, 
Field Officers (1917), Social Officers (1917), Local Officers (191<), 
Soldiers (1908), the Training of Field Officers (1905). 

W. Bramivell Booth. 

SAMADHL— The use of this term inBuddlusni 
has been explained briefly in the art. DhvaM 
(Pali j/iana). Samddhi is a many-sided 
signifying both (1) a complex state or habit of 
mind and (2) a system of training or 
intended to produce that state or habit. (2) ‘t 
forms one of the three bodies of doctrine (knandha) 
with which all followers of the holy life in Bud- 
dhism were to be continually occupied ; sUbk- 
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khandha (morals, ethics), samadhikkhandha, and 
pamdickhandka (wisdom, insight). 

Thus the distinguished Sister Dhammadinna comprises the 
Eightfold Path under these three : 

{ right speech f right effort 

„ action SamSdhi 1 „ mindfulness 

„ livelihood. 1. „ samaihi. 

f right views 

Pflilffd t „ intention or 
aspiration. 

She is' then ashed: ‘M'hat ia sainndhil What indueesl It? 
Whatare the requisites for it? What is the culture of it?’ She 
replies : ‘ It is concentration of mind ; the Four Applications of 
Mindfulness induce it; the Four Supreme Efforts are its re- 
quisites : the practice, development, repetition of these things 
are the culture of it.’ - 

Here we see the twofold import of the term as 
stated above. Let us consider each of these two 
in order. Concentration is cJiiitasd ekaggatd, 
that is, one-pointedness of mind, or the power of 
exclusive single-minded attention. This definition 
is repeated and elaborated in the Abhidhamma 
analyses, where samadhi and concentration are 
described in similar terms : 

‘ Stahility, soliditj’, ahsorhed steadfastness of thought which 
... is the absence of distraction, is balance, unperturbed 
mental procedure, calm, the faculty and power of conoen- 
tration.’s 

The commentaries maintained this teaching as 
handed on b 3 ' Buddliaghosa : 

MThat is sawiddhi? It is of many aspects and divers modes 
. . . not to contuse the issues just here, we say it is con- 
centration of good consciousness. In meaning it is the samS- i 
dhanarn ; — the " thorough-placing-on-to,” that is, on one object i 
of consciousness and its concomitants. Its salient mark is 
balance ; its essential property is the expulsion of wavering, its 
resulting manifestation is impassivity ; happy ease is its 
proximate antecedent.' ! 

The various channels and modes of samadhi are 
then gone into at length, including yAdn«, whether 
induced by self- hypnotism or otherwise. The chief 
of these are subsetJuently developed in the follow- 
ing ten chapters of Visiiddhi-Magga. He concludes 
the chapter in question with a reply to the in- 
quiries : How is samadhi to be cultivated ? What 
is the advantage gained by its culture? The 
former question is also answered in the ten follow- 
ing chapters. In the eleventh the advantage is 
stated to be fivefold, according to the lower or 
higher aims and modes of culture in each practiser : 
— present happiness, insight into things ‘ as they 
really have become’ {yathdbhfitam), superknow- 
ledge {abhihhd),^ rebirth in the Brahma heaven, 
and Nirvana, 

Coming to the more discriminating psycho- 
logical analyses of later scholastics — e.g., in the 
Compendium of Philosophy by Anuruddha — ^^ve 
find that, whereas chittass' ekaggatd is recognized 
as a constant factor among the seven factors 
present in every unit of conscious activity, mmarfAt 
IS reserved for the whole of a given state of mind 
describable as concentration* and is also called 
[ecstatic apperception’’ in states of mystic or 
jhanic rapture. In other words, the factor in 
every act of consciousness which we know as 
‘ selection ’ becomes, when trained and developed, 
the power and faculty {indriya) of samadhi.^ 
Thnssamadhi is no more confined to the highest, 
most unworldly aims and activities than is ‘ con- 
centration ’ in English-speaking culture. Nor is it 
right to speak of it as the ‘ sole ’ or even the chief 


^^Nimitla ; see Points of Coniroversp (PTS), London, 1916, ] 

- ilfajiMma, i. 301. 

s DAummo-sanpupi, |§ 11, 15, tr. in 0. A. F. Bhya Davids, 
BttddhM Manual of Psvchologteal Ethics, I^ndon, 1900, p 
ISf., 11. ^ 

< Visuddhi-Magga, ch. ill. ; cf. AUhasalini, p. IIS, where 1 
cites the figures from the Qxxestions of King Milinda, 1. 6 
comparing samadhi to the ridgepole of a roof, binding ai 
crowning the moral consciousness, and to a king as head at 
nucleus of his armies. 

5 Of. art. DnT.lNA, 5 s (c). * P. 103 f. (I), (g). 

Ib. p. 1»0, n. 1. 8 Jb. pp. 64 1., 89, n. 4, 129, n. 
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aim of the Buddhist. It is quite essential as a 
means. But the aims and ideals which it made 
possible to realize are reserved bj’ Buddhaghosa 
for the Fahnakkhandha, the third and last section 
of the Visnddhi-Magga. 

Literature. — A i’oguvacara’s Manual, ed. T. W. Ehys 
Davids, PTS, London, 1890 (the introduction cites a number of 
passages on samadhi from the canon); A Compendium of 
Philosophy (a Pali Manual of approx. 12th cent. A.D.), tr. S. Z. 
Aung and 0. A. F. Bhys Davids, London, 1910, pp. 16, § 6, 53- 
65, 237, 240. C. A. F. KHYS DAVIDS. 

SAMARITANS.— I. Name.— Those who to- 
day are called Samaritans are hut the last little 
remnant of a Jewish sect that for centuries has 
looked upon Mt. Gerizim in Palestine as the one 
rightful place appointed unto it by God for His 
worship. Their name has come to its present 
meaning through several stages of development. 
First of all it ivas applied to the once famous 
capital of the kingdom of Northern Israel. Then, 
by a natural extension, it was made to include the 
entire district of wMcb this city was the political 
head; any dweller within this territory might 
properly be called a Samaritan. Finally, through 
NT usage and the practice of early Christian 
writers, the Avord came to be limited to adherents 
of a particular form of faith.’ 

2 . Origin. — The origin of the Samaritans is 
veiled in obscurity. The meagi'e data at our dis- 
posal permit and have received difi'erent interpreta- 
tions. According to the Biblical narrative in 
2 K 17-18, their beginning is to he dated from the 
downfall of the kingdom of Northern Israel in 
722 B.C. 

Then it was that ‘ Jahweh removed Israel out of his sight, as 
he spake by the hand of ail bis servants the prophets. So Israel 
was carried away out of their own land to Assyria, unto this day. 
And the king of Assyria brought men from Babylon, and from 
Outhah, and from Avwa, and from Hamath and Sephnrvaim, 
and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the children 
of Israel : and they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities 
thereof’ (2 K IT*'’-). Thus it came to pass that Israel was 
removed and that 'there was none lelt but the tribe of Judah 
only’ (of. 2 K 17’8). 

These diverse imported peoples, settled in the 
devastated land of Israel, were made by Jervish 
teachers to be the progenitors of the Samaritans. 
That such a mixed group should speedily come to 
resemble Israel closely in customs and manner of 
Avorship Avas said to be due to the fact that they 
Avere ‘lion converts.’ Being menaced by a scourge 
of savage beasts, they found deliverance by wor- 
sliipping JnliAveh as the God of the land under the 
OTidance of a priest, or priests, Avho Avere sent back 
from among the captive Israelites.* MeanAA-hUe 
they did not abandon their former idolatrous cults, 

r The city of Samaria is said to have received its name from 
one Shemer ('Cif’), who sold to Omri the site on which the city 
was built (1 K IBSS). jjje term 'Samaritans’ (Shomeronim, 
O'paie) is found only once in the OT (2 K 17=*). Rabbinical 
writers Irequently allude to their northern neighbours as 
Cutheans, wliile Josephus calls them bj’ preference Shechemites. 
They themselves lay claim to the title ’Israel’ or 'the Children 
of Israel. ’_ They acquiesce, however, in the name Samaritans, 
giving to it their own interpretation of * observers’ or ‘keepers,* 
namely, of the Law or tlie Sabbath (t.c, Shomerim, D’ADb', 
from TCti). 

8 ‘And BO it w-as, at the berinning of their dwelling there, 
to&t they feared not the XfOra : therefore the liOrd sent lions 
among them, which killed some of them. Wherefore they 
spake to the king of Assyria, saying, The nations which thou 
hast carried away, and placed in the cities of Samaria, know 
not the manner of the God of the land ; therefore he hath sent 
lions among them, and, behold, the}* slay them, because they 
know not the manner of the God of the land. Then the king 
of Assyria commanded, sajdng, Carry thither one of the priests 
whom ye brought from thence ; and let them go and dwell 
there, and let him teach them the manner of the God of the land. 
So one of the priests whom they had carried away from Samaria 
came and dwelt in Beth*el, and taught them how they should 
fear the Lord' (2 K 1725-28). The text fluctuates between the 
Singular and plural in its allusion to the priest or priests. It is 
probable that the plural should be retained throughout. 
Josephus (Anf. ix. xiv. 3) makes the danger that threatened 
\ them to have been a pestilence. 
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for, while ‘they feared Jalnveh,’ at the same time 
they ‘ served their own gods, after the manner of 
the nations from among whom they had been 
carried away ’ (2 K 17”®). 

Two further OT allusions to the introduction of 
foreign colonists are found in the hook of Ezra. 
In the first {4“) the Samaritans make request to 
have part with the returned exiles in reuuilding 
the Temple at Jerusalem, and urge their claim on 
the ground that they worship Jalnveh as do the 
Jews, and that they have sacrificed unto Him from 
the time that they were brought into the land hj' 
Esar-haddon, king of Assyria (681-668 B.C.).* 
Further on in the chapter the same people arc 
described as belonging to the ‘ nations whom the 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set in 
the city of Samaria, and in the rest of the country 
beyond the river ’ (Ezr 4’“).® Both the latter state- 
ments are beset with textual difficulties, but they 
agree with the account of 2 Kings in emphasizing 
the alien origin of the Samaritans. Later Jewish 
tradition perpetuates the same disparaging view 
and uses by preference the term ‘ Cuthean ’ for the 
people of the north.” 

Iiie fall of Israel and the deportation of its 
people are also mentioned in two Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. It appears that Shalmaneser IV. (727-722), 
who began the siege of the city of Samaria, died 
before its completion, and that accordingly the 
glory of the conquest was claimed by his successor, 
Sargon II. (722-705). The latter king says : 

‘ At the beginning of mj’ rcijn, in my first year . . . Samaria 
I besieged, I captured. 27,‘Au people from its midst I carried 
captive. EO chariots I took there as an addition to my royal 
force ... I returned and made more than formerly to dwell. 
People from lands which my hands had captured 1 settled in 
the midst. My ofBcers over them as governors I appointed. 
Tribute and taxes I imposed upon them after the AssjTian 
manner.’ 

The second inscription is of like purport, with an 
added statement to the effect that those who were 
left undisturbed in their homes were permitted to 
retain their possessions.® In the royal enumera- 
tion of the exiles probably only the heads of 
families were counted, and consequently the total 
number of captives may have been much greater ; 
but, even so, this deportation can have affected 
only a small percentage of the entire population.® 
The capital and the larger towns would doubtless 
suffer most, whereas the smaller villages of the 
rural districts would remain largely undisturbed. 
The concern of the Assyrian conqueror would be 
to remove the more influential political and re- 
ligious leaders. Whether there was a further 
deportation two years later, Avhen Samaria joined 
in a fruitless uprising against Sargon ii., is not 
stated in the surviving fragments of the inscription 
which commemorates the event. Accordingly, so 
far as Assyrian records permit any inference, it 
appears that the major portion of the Israelites 
continued to dwell in their own land subject to 
local Assyrian governors. 

1 Josephus, in reporting this incident, states that the king in 
question was Shalmaneser iv. (Ant. xi. ii. 1 ; of. ICC, ad toe., 
and Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 169). 

2 It is probable that the name Osnappar is a corruption, since 
it is not otherwise known to have been borne by any king or 
high odicial. A widely accepted conjecture would substitute 
Asshurbanipal (668-626 B.c.) on the ground of resemblance and 
because he alone of the later Assyrian kings would be in a 
position to deport colonists from Susa and Elam. Others would 
restore Shalmaneser, a reading that has the support of Lucian’s 
text of the LXX (of. L. W. Batten, The Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah [ICC], Edinburgh, 1913, p. 172 ; ili>B iii. 634 • 
Torrey, p. 169). 

3 Jos. Ant. IX. xiv. 3, xi. iv. 3, vii. 2 ; Sohiirer, GJV3 ii. i6 
note 43, for passages in the Mishnah. 

4 EAT3, as tr. by G. A. Barton, Archaiology and the Bible, 
Philadelphia, 1916, p. 369. 

B This at ieast is the presumable meaning of the passace (ib. 
p. 370). 

6 There is a tradition of much larger deportations from Judah. 
Sennacherib speaks of devastatinjj 46 fortified towns of Hezekiah, 
the Judaean, and of leading captive 200,150 ‘people, small and 
creat, male and female’ (KAT^, tr. Barton, p. 373). 


Such a conclusion receives a measure of confir- 
mation from Biblical data. The Chronicler states 
that soon after the fall of Samaria King Hezekiah 
(715 (?)-686 (?) B.C.) sent to all Israel and ‘wrote 
letters also to Ephraim and Manasseh,’ inviting 
them to participate in a great Passover at Jeru- 
salem, with the result that many came from Asher, 
Manasseh, and Zebulun (2 Ch 30’’ ^^). This im- 
plies the continued presence of Israelites in the 
north.' In the next century the reform of Josiah 
(639-608 B.C.) purged Bethel of its idolatry and 
took aw’ay ‘ all the houses also of the high places 
that w’ero in the cities of Samaria, which the kings 
of Israel had made to provoke Jalnveh to anger’ 
(2 K 23'®"”®). There is no suggestion in this tradi- 
tion that these high places differed in any particular 
from those in the south, or that the cultus was 
other than that which had been established by the 
kings of Israel. The Chronicler includes Manasseh, 
Ephraim, and ‘all the remnant of' Israel’ among 
those who contributed to the repairs of the Temple 
in the days of Josiah (2 Ch 34® ; cf. 2 K 22‘). In 
the 5th cent, we hear of 80 men ^who came out of 
Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, bringing offerings 
to the house of Jalnveh. They came m the garbof 
mourning, doubtless because of the desolation of 
Jerusalem and the ruin of the Temple (Jer 41®). It 
seems most natural to suppose that these wor- 
shippers were Israelites, and that the former 
relationsliip to Jerusalem had not yet been inter- 
rupted. To a somew’hat later period in the same 
century belongs the tradition already discussed, 
that the inhabitants of tbe north claimed the right 
to co-operate with the returned exiles in the re- 
building of the Temple (Ezr 4®). 

These scattered notices are best understood^ by 
supposing that the descendants of the Israelites 
continued to live on in the land of their fathers 
and that they are the same people that emerged 
later as the sect of the Samaritans. The loss of 
the Ten Tribes would then be due more to vicissi- 
tudes suffered at home than to deportations. _ The 
W’hole religious development of the Samaritans 
requires such an ancestry and wpuld be largely 
inexplicable without it. Rabbinical enactments 
appear at times fr.'inkly to recognize the true situa- 
tion. A Talmudic booklet {Massekhetk Kuthim) 
dealing with the Samaritans closes as follows : 

‘ When Blrnll we receive them 7 When they pive up their faith 
in Mount Gerizim and acknowledge Jerusalem and tlie resurw- 
tion of the dead. Thenceforth he who robs a Samaritan will he 
ns he who robs an Israelite.’ s ■ , , 

Anthropology, working independently, has reached 
the same conclusion. H. M. Huxley gives it ds 
his judgment that the Samaritans ‘are to-day the 
sole, though degenerate, representatives of the 
ancient Hebrews.’* 

3. The emergence of the Samaritans as an inde- 
pendent religious community. — As to the time and 
circumstances of the final rupture between the 
Jews and the Northern Israelites there are two 
divergent traditions. . . 

One rests upon a brief allusion in Neh 132Sf., whew it 
stated that ‘ one of the sons of Joiada, the son of Eliashib tne 
high priest, was son in law to Sanballat the Hbronite : thereiore 
I chased him from me. Remember them, O my God, 
they have defiled the priesthood, and the covenant of tne 
priesthood, and of the Levites.’ _ . j i,,. 

The second and more explicit tradition is recounteo d} 
Josephus, who tells us that the schism was obcjtsioned by tne 
marriage of Manasseh, a brother of the high priest -manua, ro 
an alien wife, namely to Nikaso, the daughter of SanbaUat, in 
Persian governor of Samaria. The elders at Jeiysalem bbU tn 
high priest demanded that the wife should be divorced, or tnai 
Manasseh should renounce his sacerdotal rights. A.,, 

accept such an alternative, he sought hel p from his aged latner- 

I Of. E. L. Curtis and A. A. Madsen, The Books of Chroniaes 

E , Edinburgh, 1910, p. 471 ff., and Montgomery, Jne 
rilans, p. 65. „„„ 

2 Nutt, A Samaritan Targum, p. 172 ; Montgomery, P- • 
On the whole attitude of Jewish teachers, cf. Montgomerj , vv- 
165-203. 

3 JE X. 676. 
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who promised to eecure for him the dignity and nghtB 
of the high priestliood in connexion witli n temple Uiat ehould 
be built on Mt. Gerlxim. Tlie young priest was likewise assured 
that ho iliould be Sanballat’s successor in temporal power. 
Ultimately the promised religious privileges were gained under 
the sanction ot Alexander the Great, who had meanwhile de- 
feated the Persians at Issus and conquered Syria, Forthwith 
the tempie was built and regular worship was established at 
the rii-ai sanctuary.* If Josephus can thus record an Incident 
that eitahiishes the legitimacy ot tlie priestly line of the rival 
temple, It Is evident that the tradition must hare appeared to 
him well founded, for he otherwise gives abundant evidence o! 
his hostility towards the Samaritans. It is further stated In 
his account that Jfanasseh was Joined by many priests and 
I/ivites who had alien wives, and also Hint other disaffected 
Jews, who from time to time became guilty of breaches of tho 
law at Jerusalem, found refuge with tlic Shechemltcs.2 
Tlie.?G two accounts liave this mucli in common, 
that each makes mention of the marriage of a 
niemhcr of the Jewislt high-priestly family to the 
daughter of a Sanballat ; but in the former instance 
the priest in question was an unnamed son of 
Joiada and a grandson of the high priest Eliashib, 
wliile in Josephus he is Manasseli, brother of the 
high priest Jaddua, who was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Thus the incident would 
occur, according to Josephus, in 332-331 n.C., or 
aliout a century after Nehomiah. Again we note 
that Nehemiah speaks only of the expulsion of tlie 
ofionder and gives no liint that this act of dis- 
cipline resulted in the founding of a rival sanctuary 
on Mt. Gcriziin, or in any way affected the Samari- 
tans.® Without entering upon a discussion of the 
problem that is thus presented, it inaj' be said that 
tho date fixed by Joseplius for tlic schism appears 
to bo confirmed by several important facts. First 
in order is the agreement of tiie Samaritans with 
the Jews in accepting the fully revised and de- 
veloped Pentateuch. Had tho separation taken 
place before the sacred documents assumed their 
present form, tho Samaritan Bible would almost 
certainly give some evidence of belonging to the 
earlier period. It is further highly significant 
that, so far as we can discover, Samaritan worship 
and ritual from the first conformed closely to 
Jewish rites and practices— a result that could 
hardly have been anticipated if Jewish influence 
had made itself felt only indirectly in the time 
after Nehemiah. A further reason for the later 
dating of the Samaritan schism is furnished by 
the recently discovered Elephantine templepapyrus. 
Tliis document, written in 408-407 B.C., gives no 
suggestion that a state of bitterest enmity existed 
ojienly between Jews and Samaritans. On the 
other hand, the Jewish community of Egypt can 
appeal with confidence not only to Jerusalem, 
but also to the political heads of Samaria for assist- 
ance. Tlioro is^ no allusion to a religious head of 
theSaniaritan.s in this connexion, doubtless because i 
as yet none existed.^ j 

* Jos. Anl. SI. vii. 2, viii. 3 li. si. illl. 2, 7. 

s In splto of these important differences In detail, it is quite 
penernily believed that both nccounta mwFt refer (o the same 
txperltnce. UsuaDj* n out of the di/Hcult.r is soujrht by 
rnaUnpT Josephus to be in error as to the date. It is assumed 
that MnemiaVs stringent reform in the matter of marriage 
must have been the Immediate occasion of the violent rupture 
Miwcen Jews and Samaritans. On the other hand, it Is 
^mmg to be rccognircd that Josephus is here following an 
mdepennent source which ought not to be discarded too hastily. 
It IS not easy to discover any valid reason why his narrative 
may not be essentially correct, barring a few details that may 
nave been borrowefl from Kchemiah (cf. O. Steuernagcl, SK 

AT, Qoltiogcn, 1000, 
B. Stade and A. Bcrlholet, ii6f. TAeoL dfs AT, 
^blngen, IWJ-IJ, n. srf.). Torrey would hold the Chronicler 
re«pon?\blo for our difllcuUy, on tho supposition that he has 
jasmonea the passage in Nehemiah In such a yytiv as to reflect 
if" events (pn. 300 f., 235, 249). It was desired to show 
inmby bow benemlah had dealt with a case precisely like that 
01 Manwseh. U Is urged bj* Torrey with much cogency that, if 
Kehcmiah bad been connected in ^written 
uaonion with tho Samaritan secession, tho facts would not 
fkiTu! u ^ 1^ Jerusalem, No more would the name of 

tiigh pnest in whoso time the momenloui event occurred 
lest to memorj'. 

KepbantlnS papyrus Is an appeal from a military colony 
r.gypuMi Jews and ip addressed to B.agoscs (Bagohl), the 


SVhether the final separation between Juclrca 
and Samaria dates from tlie days of Alexander 
the Great, or whether it came earlier, we may 
suppose that it was the culmination of an antagon- 
ism that had long existed. ^ Henceforth the enmity 
was intense, as is made evident by the few_ mani- 
festations of it that can still be traced in the 
centuries immediately following and in NT times. 
During the 3rd cent, wo have the testimony of 
tho Cnronieler, whose attitude is shown by the 
way in which he idealizes Itelioboam and hi.s 
successors, thereby throwing Israel’s apostasj’ 
into darker relief.* He denies to them the right 
of being regarded as a part of the people of God 
(2 Ch 13® 25’). Ajs for their suecessons, the 
Samaritans, they are idolaters and self-confessed 
aliens {Ezr 4”-). In the opening years of the 2nd 
cent. Jesus Sirach (c. 180 B.C.) voices a like repro- 
bation. For him, too, the Samaritans are a ‘no 
nation,’ a foolish (or godless) people that dwell 
in Sheohem (50®®**),® At the opening of the 
Christian era t)io traditional hatred flashed ont 
in deeds of violence,® and at all times there 
existed a dangerous tenseness of feeling ( Jn 4® 8*®, 
Lk 9“'*). 

4. Later history. — Of the experiences of the 
Samaritans in the disturbed period following tlie 
death of Alexander we have little reliable informa- 
tion; but that they suffered severely, a.s the tide 
of war swept backward and forward tlirougli their 
land, may be accepted as certain. During tho 
troubled years of tnc 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C. 
doubtless not a few of tlieni found their way to 
Egypt as emigrants or captives, and became the 
nncleus of the colonies that existed later at 
Alexandria and Cairo. •* Meanwhile the province 
of Samaria, by \irtue of its geographical position 
and accessibility, was open to foreign influences. 
Under the Syiians the city of Samaria continued 
to be a Gentile centre and the seat of civil admini- 
stration, as it had been during Persian supremacy. 
The Samaritans apparently escaped extreme per- 
secution during this early perioa. This is to be 
attributed to tlie fact tliat they were not disturbed 
as were the Jews by party factions, and that they 
lield aloof from political movements. However, 
2 Mac (6®®'* 6®) implies that in the 2nd cent, they 
were included by Antiochus Eniplianes in the 
repressive measures employed by him against the 
Jews.® Hellenizing influences may well have 
sewed to consolidate them more and more and to 

Persian governor of Jud.-ca. The petitioners desire permission, 
or assistance In gaining permission, to rebuild their temple ot 
Jnhweh which had been destroyed by their adversaries three 
> years previously Jn the course ol the letter we learn that an 
earlier application has been made to the governor, and that at 
' the same lime letters ot like purport had been dispatched to 
! the high priest in Jerusalem and to influentwl Jewish leaders. 
Since no replies had been received, the request to the governor 
was renewed, and it was added that an appeal for assistance 
was likewise being forn'ardcd to Dalajah and Sheletnjah, the 
sons of Sanballat tho governor of Samaria (cf. Barton, p. 387 ff.). 
The papyrus proves that there wa.s a governor named Sanballat 
who was In office in iOT B.C., and in so far corroborates the 
narrative of Kch 1333. It is quite possible, however, that a 
grandson of this man, hearing the same name, may have been 
in authority at the time of Alexander (this is the view of 
Torrey, p. 3S0 1. ; cf. also pp. 324 and 316 f., and Stcuemagcl, 
SK Ixxxb. [1809] 4 f.). 

1 Cf. 2 Ch 11 and 1 K I22**3*, 2 Ch 13*-*! ond 1 K 153- *, and see 
Stttde-Bertholet, ii. 76 f. 

!The authenticity of these verses ivas questioned bv 
Edersheim, but they arc now generally accepted (cf. B. Smenef, 
Die Weitheit des Jeitts Sirach erkicirt, Berlin, 1900, p. 49I>, 
Various OT passages have been thought without sufficient 
reason to contain references ot like purport to Uic Samaritans. 
Cbcyne so interpreted Is 05 and 60*-!! (Jrvish Keti^ms L\fc 
ajlerthe Exile, New York, 1S9S, p. 25f,J, hut a more probable 
Interpretation can be suggested (cf. Montgomery, p. 70 f.). 

3 Jos. Anf. .xvnr. ii. 2, xx. vi., AJ ji. xii. 3 ; cf. GJV" ii. 17. 

4 Jos. Ant. in. i., xni, ill. 4, 

s Josephus charges the Samaritans -with a lapse from faith 
under Antiochus iv. ; but this accusation m.iy have been horn 
of Jewish prejudice, since their subsequent history seems to 
disprove the charge (Ant. in. v. 6X 
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mark them off from the other inhabitants of the 
district as a distinct sect. In any event it was 
during this obscure period that they came to wear 
the aspect under which we know them in later days. 

A new crisis in Samaritan history was brought 
about by the remarkable rise of the Maccabajan 
princes of Judaea. These leaders gradually ex- 
tended their conquests northward until they not 
only mastered Shechem and Mt. Geriziin, but also 
captured and destroyed the city of Samaria itself. 
Once established, the Je^vish dominion continued, 
with one or two possible interruptions, down to the 
days of Pompey and Roman supremacy (63 B.C.), 
At the time of the destruction of the temple on Mt. 
Gerizim by John Hyrcanus in 128 B.c.,^ we can 
well believe that the Samaritans were called upon 
to endure other hardships besides the loss of the 
place and privileges of worship. Roman dominion 
must have brought most welcome release from the 
oppression of their hated Jewish rivals. For a 
time they once again enjoyed a position of relative 
religious independence, wliich was not disturbed 
when they passed under the rule of Herod and 
then of Arehelaus. 

Very little is knoivn of the part played by the 
Samaritans in the Jewish war of A.D. 66-70. Quite 
probably they held aloof or acted independently, 
since they could hardly bring themselves to co- 
operate ivith their Jevush adversaries, even though 
they might have little liking for the tyranny of 
unprincipled Roman officials.^ A portion of the 
sect took part in a fanatical uprising that was 
quelled by Vespasian mth much bloodshed in 
A.B. 67.® In the centuries immediately following 
the Jewish war there are traditions of measures 
of repression and persecution under the direction 
of the Roman authorities ; * but, through all these 
trying ordeals, the Samaritans seem to have 
remained loyal to their faith. 

There was a brighter period of considerable 
material prosperity, as well as of intellectual and 
religious awakening, in the 4th cent, under the 
leadership of the national hero Baba Rabha. 
Marqah, who is honoured by the Samaritans as 
their greatest theologian, lived somewhat later in 
the same century.® For the most part, however, 
Samaritan history under the Christian emperors 
is a tale of disaster. Repeated fanatical outbreaks 
were forcibly repressed and severest penalties were 
inflicted. Often these took the form of drastic 
legal restraint and the abrogation of civil and 
religious rights. Finally, in A.D. 529 Justinian 
queUed a formidable uprising with a harshness 
from which the Samaritans never recovered. Many 
were killed, others fled, and still others apostatized. 

Whether a second Samaritan temple was built 
after the destruction of the first by John 
Hyrcanus in 128 B.c. is not certainly known. By 
some scholars it is supposed that the Romans did 
permit such a restoration in the 2nd cent. A.D. as 
a reward for aid given by the Samaritans in 
suppressing the rebellion of the Jews imder Bar 
Kofihba (A.D. 132-135). This second temple, it 
is thought, was finally destroyed in A.D. 484.® 

1 Jos. Ant. xiii. ix. 1, BJ i. ii. 6. 

2 The recall and banishment of Pontius Pilate in a.v. 30 was 

brought about by an unwarranted attack that he had made 
upon a company of Samaritan pilgrims that had assembled at 
the call of a false prophet (Jos. Ant. xvni. iv. i, 2). See also 
the reference given above to the recall of Cumanus (ib. xx. vi 
BJ n. xii. 1-7). ■’ 

3 Jos. BJ III. vii. 32. < Of. Montoomery, p. 89 f. 

* Gf. Montgomery, p. 294 f. ; Cowley, JE x. 677. 

6 So Cowley, JE x. 072, on the basis of Chronicon Baschale 
Ohron. Abu’l Path, and Chron. Adler. On the other hand’ 
Procopius, deMdiJiciis, v. 7, states that there was no rebuflding 
of the temple, A temple is depicted upon early coins of 
Neapolis, but doubtless it is the one built by Hadrian and 
dedicated to the Most High Jupiter (GJV^ i. 051, note 13 ; cf. 
Montgomery, p. 91, note 35). The first Christian church on 
Mt. Gerizim was built in A.n. 484. 


Under Muhammadan supremacy the Samaritans 
had to endure their share of oppression and suffer- 
ing. Small surviving groups came to be distributed 
through the larger cities of Palestine. Outside of 
Nablus, the most important and influential ivas 
settled at Damascus.^ All these communities have 
long since disappeared, and to-day the sole survivors 
are found at Nablus, where their numbers have 
steadily dccreased.- 

5 . Relig-ious beliefs. — The faith of the Samaritans 
wa.s Jewish monotheism, and there is nothing to 
indicate that it was influenced in any fundamental 
way by infusions from pagan religions. It has 
rather every appearance of being an arrested 
development of Judaism. The Samaritan canon 
included only the Pentateuch, which was supposed 
to be the sole source and standard for faith and 
conduct. The vital spiritual element, which was 
represented in Judaism by the prophets, was largely 
lacking. The writings of the propliets of Northern 
Israel were not received, and would have been lost 
had they not been kept by the Jews. Modifica- 
tions in creed came for the most part through a 
process of accretion under outside influences and 
not through a living development from within; 
The dominant trait of Samaritanism was a con- 
servative and tenacious adherence to traditional 
belief. This characteristic can he traced even in 
the heretical movements that are treated in art. 


Sects (Samaritan). 

In doctrinal achievement the Samaritans seem 
to have reached a climax in the 4th cent, of the 
Christian era in the work of Marqah. The 
essential articles of their faith had, however, 
become fixed earlier during periods of which we 
have only the most meagre information. Under 
the Muslims in the 11 th cent, there was an epocii 
of some little literary activity, and still another 
in the 14th cent., while Phinehas (Finias) was 
high priest, but neither era seems to have resulted 
in any material contribution to theology. Declin- 
ing numbers and the struggle for _ existence are 
perhaps largely accountable for this lack of m- 
tellectual fruitfulness. At the same time, even 


under favourable conditions, the Samaritans appear 
never to have shown any theological originality 
that was at all comparable to that manifested in 
Judaism. They were distinguished rather at all 
times by a rigid, if not turbulent, persistence m 
their ancestral faith. This darker side is some- 
what relieved by the brighter picture of their 
responsiveness to noble impulses that is presented 
in the NT. . 

(a) God . — The monotheistic confession, there 
is no God but the One ’ (nna nVn nSs n’?), is an ever- 
recurring refrain in Samaritan liturgies. P 
with this formula, elaborated and adapted m 
various ways, that they opposed Christian teacn- 
ing and Gnostic speculation. In all Samaritan 
literature a constant theme is the unity of vmd 
and His absolute holiness and righteousness. Jie 
is usually conceived of as spirit, and there are rew 
expressions that suggest His localization, m 
Marqah there is a tendency towards the hyposta- 
tization of the diiune attributes, but this cann t 
be said to be characteristic of Samaritanism. id 
avoidance of anthropomorphic and anthropopatn 
expressionsis more marked in the Samaritan u argum 
than in that of the J ews. At times, howevmr, m m 
the account of the giving of the Laiy, the BibU 
narrative, is closely followed, and it is taught tn 
God wrote the Tables with His oivn hand and gay 
them to Moses (Ex Sl^®). The disinclmation to 
ascribe to God any form of sensuous activity is pro 

1 On Samaritan inscriptions that have been found in Damascus, 
cf. SlFAB^xxxix. [1903] 127 f. ; MNDPV, “O;,,®- to 

2 In 1163 Benjamin of Tudela speaks of 1000 still fgg 

the sacred mountain, whereas now_ there are fewer tna > 
who live in a special quarter of the city of Nablus. 
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ably accountable for the failure of the Samaritans 
to follow the Jews in develoijing a doctrine of 
divine fatherhood, since otherwise such a concep- 
tion would be in accord with their exaltation of His 
mercy and loving-kindness. The utterance of the 
ineffable name of Jahweh was avoided by them as 
by the Jews, but it was written without hesitation.^ 
(5) The. Law.— The one sacred book of the 
Samaritans was the Pentateuch, which, they 
believed, embodied the supreme revelation of the 
divine will. They taught that it was most inti- 
mately associated with the being of God, and they 
accorded it the highest veneration. To-day the 
surviving Samaritans have one particular roll 
which wiey cherisli with jealous care,_ and for 
which they claim a great antiquity.® Their version 
of the Law differs from the current Hebrew text 
in numerous details, but variants of real material 
importance are comparatively few.® One instance 
of particular interest is Dt 27* (cf. Jos 8®“), where 
the Samaritan version makes Moses command the 
building of an altar on Mt. Gerizim, and not on 
Mt. Ebal, as in the Hebrew. The charge is often 
made against the Samaritans that they have 
tampered with the text of the passage*, but there 
is even greater likelihood of an alteration of the 
original reading on the part of the Jews.® At the 
close of the Decalogue m Ex 20*^ and Dt 6®* the 
present Samaritan text also has an added command 
to build an altar and offer sacrifices on Mt. Gerizim. 

The Samaritans were always extremely punc- 
tilious in the observance of the Law. Even their 
Jewish opponents recognized their excessive zeal 
regarding certain commandments. Rabbi Simon, 
the son of Gamaliel, is reported to have said, 
'Every command the Samaritans keep, they are 
more scrupulous in observing than Israel.’® The 
moral side of the Law was emphasized by the 
Samaritans, and they were less inclined to theo- 
retical speculation regarding its precepts than were 
the Jews. 

(c) Moses , — Something of the sanctity of the Law 
itself was made by the Samaritans to attach to 
Moses, through whom the Law was revealed. He 
is for them the one incomparable prophet and 
apostle of God. Their Targum in Dt 34*®, by a 
change of reading, affirms that none shall rise like 
unto him.® None indeed will be needed, for all 
things were shown to him in the Holy Mount. 
There appears to be no particular glorification of 
his death, but the story of his birth was much 
embellished and at times took a form that implied 
pre-existence or a unique creation. His efficacy as 
mediator and intercessor is highly extolled in later 
liturgies. Doubtless the advauces over Jewish 
tradition in his exaltation are to be attributed in 
large measure to Christian and Muhammadan 
influences, but an additional motive may be found 
in the fact that the Samaritan Bible did not include 
a prophetic canon. A measure of compensation 
for this very serious lack was found in thus vener- 
ating Moses, not alone as giver of the Law, but 
also as the full and perfect embodiment of the 

lln rending thej' substitute for Jahweh ‘the Name’ (asei). 
The malicious charge that they worshipped a God Ashima 
(ND'pa, 2 K ITS®) may possibly have come from this practice 
(cf. Petermann, PRE^ xiii. 372). Equally false was the claim 
that the Samaritans had a dove-cuit (cf. ib , ; Montgomery, p. 
320 f.). For the great variety of names and titles given to'God 
by the Samaritans, see Montgomery, p. 214 f. 

®They affirm that it was copied by Abishua, the son of 
Phmehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron. This tradition 
appears^ first in_ the 14th cent. (Abu’I Fath), and consequently 
the MS in question maj- be somewhat older. 

® A brief analj-sis of the Samaritan variants from the Hebrew 
Is given by E. Konig, BOB v. 63-72. 

* Of. Montgomery, p. 235. 

,.® 9^' Torrey, p. 322 IT. ; E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre 
hadhbarttdmme, Halle, IBOO, p. 645 ff, 

^ Cf. Montgomery, p. 170. 

* It was held that Dt 181® referred to .Toshua alone. 


prophetic ideal. For them the Messiah, the 
Restorer, was a firare of lesser importence. 
Abraham likewise did not play the_ same signifi- 
cant part that was assigned to him in Jeivish 
teaching, and much the same may be_ said of 
Aaron, and this too in spite of the dominance of 
priestly influence among the Samaritans. The 
patriarchs and early leaders did receive, however, 
a considerable measure of honour, and there was a 
doctrine of the merits of the Fathers, as in the case 
of the Jews, 

(d) Mt. Gerizim . — The claim that Mt. Gerizim 
was the one rightful centre for the worship of 
Jahweh continued to be the chief cause of the 
bitterest strife with the Jews. The issue was 
clearly stated by the woman of Samaria : ‘ Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain ; and ye say, 
that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to 
worsliip’ (Jn 4®®). However favourably disposed 
towards the Samaritans large-minded Jewish 
teachers might be at times, the claim for the 
sanctity of Mt. Gerizim always remained an in- 
superable and divisive dogma.® In seeking to 
substantiate the extravagant claims for this 
mountain it was possible to point to many sacred 
associations gathering about its summit and the 
immediate locality. Abraham, Jacob, and Joshua 
had worshipped here ; the bones of Joseph were 
buried near at hand ; and the Samaritan Scriptures 
recorded a special command given through Moses 
to build an altar on this spot.® With such a real 
basis of tradition it was not difficult to devise 
further sanctions by identifying Gerizim with 
Bethel, by making it to be the site of tlie garden 
of Eden, the place where altars were built by 
Adam, Seth, and Noah, tlie spot of Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac, the mountain which was still 
shadowed by the presence of God, and to which at 
last the tabernacle was to be restored. Even when 
its temple had been destroyed, the Samaritans 
still clung devotedly to its slopes ; and, whenever 
the way was open, they celebrated their chief 
festivals near the site of their former sanctuary.® 

(c) The hlessiah , — The expectation of a coming 
Messiah was doubtless cherished by the Samaritans 
at an early date, notwithstanding the fact that 
such a doctrine does not properly fall within the 
limits of Pentateuchal teachings. AVhde the 
beginning of the hope is undoubtedly to be 
attributed to Jewish influence, its later develop- 
ment must have been greatly stimulated by the 
successive hardships and calamities through which 
the Samaritans were called to pass. Their Targum 
is silent on the subject, but Ave have evidence in 
Jn 4 for the existence of the belief in definite form 
in the last Cliristian century. This testimony is 
confirmed by the ready response of the Samaritans 
to the claims of a Messianic pretender in the days 
of Pontius Pilate.* In the 2nd cent. Justin Martyr 
ascribes Messianic hopes to the Samaritans as well 
as to the Jews,® while in the 4th cent, we have in 
Marqah testimony to the same fact. The first 
extended treatment of the subject comes, however, 
Rom the 14th cent, and, consequently, after an 
interval that leaves large opportunity for develop- 
mentj but, even so, the primitive character of the 
hope is apparent when it is compared with Jewish 
and Christian vieAVS. 

The name given by the Samaritans to their 
Messiah is Taheb, ‘ Restorer.’ ® His office was to 

1 CI. citation above Irom Bassekheth Kuthim, p. 162i>. 

2pt274; cf. previous statement and the note regarding the 
reading. 

3 For a considerable time during the 18th and 19th centuries 
they were denied all access to the mountain, and the same was 
doubtless true of earlier periods. 

4 Jos, Ant. XVIII. iv, 1-2. s j^-pol, i. 53. 

6 Most probably arm (rmrm) is derived {rom the Aramaie 
root 3in=Heb. For a discussion of the various meaninfjs 
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bring in for Israel the age of divine favour, and to {h) Festivals . — We have no account of the earliest 
restore the Tabernacle and its services to Mt. festival observances of the Samaritans, hut there is 
Gerizim. It was expected that he would he of no reason to suppose that there was any radical 
the house of Joseph and that he would live for departure from Jewish practice, not at least in so 
110 years. He apparently was not thought of as far as this usage was sanctioned by the Pentateuch 
divine, but ranked in importance below Moses, (cf . Lv ^), After the destruction of the temple on 
After his death and burial there was to come a Mt, Gerizim sacrifices were offered only in connexion 
culmination of evil, and, following this, the day of with the Passover. For a considerable time the 
judgment. In due course of time various passages Samaritans have been wont to keep this festival on 
from the Pentateuch were interpreted in such a a little plot of ground which thev have been able to 
manner as to support the doctrine of the Taheb.^ acquire some distance below ana to the west of the 
[f) Angels . — There are repeated allusions in early summit of the mountain where their temple once 
Christian writers to Samaritan disbelief in angels.® stood. Here they encamp with elaborate equip- 
But such statements must be received with caution, ment and in much comfort for the celebration of 
since the angelic messengers of the Pentateuch the Passover and the feast of unleavened bread, 
can never have been altogether overlooked. No longer do they fear the enemies that formerly 
Furthermore, a belief in an order of higher spiritual made such a protracted sojourn dangerous. Seven 
beings is attested with certainty for the 4th cent, lambs have usually been sacrificed in recent years, 
by the first Samaritan literary remains. And this After having been offered and dressed with due 
witness is confirmed by their Targum, which often ceremony, they are roasted for several hours in a 
substitutes the mention of an angel for the name heated pit and then are hastily eaten with un- 
of God. Thus it states that man was made in the leavenea bread and bitter herbs. All bones and 


image of angels, that an angel spake to Moses 
from the bush, that Enoch was not, for the angels 
took him. Originally Samaritan teaching on this 
subject may have been aldn to that of the Sad- 
ducees, but with the passing years it was doubtless 
variously modified. It should be added that, while 
the existence of angels, both good and bad, was an 
accepted article of belief, these intermediate agents 
never played the important part wth the Samari- 
tans that was assigned to them in later Judaism 
and Muhammadanism. 

(g) Eschatology. — The Samaritan doctrine of the 
future is known to us only in its later develop- 
ments. It is safe to conjecture that the earliest 
views were identical with those of the least pro- 
gressive Judaism of the day. There was the 
expectation of the Great Day of the Lord, a day of 
vengeance and recompense.® Starting with the 
belief that this was to bring national vindication, 
they probably advanced, as did the Jews, to the 
thought of individual reward for the righteous. 
Such a teaching is found in the 4th cent, in 
Marqah, who cherishes the hope of the resurrection 
and the future life. Accordingly, the assertion of 
early Jewish and Christian ivriters that the Sam- 
aritans were without such a belief is not true for 
this period, whatever may have been the case 
earlier. Paradise was usually pictured as a trans- 
figured Gerizim. The wicked, on the other hand, 
were to be burned with fire. The possibility of 
repentance after death seems not to have been cut 
off altogether, at least not for the faithful who 
may die in their sins, since for such there are 
prayers of intercession.^ The Taheb, at his 
coming, was to usher in a new age of divine 
favour {Bachutha, nmm or ]i!n= Arabic Bidhwan) 
and thus bring to an end the present period of 
God’s displeasure {Fanutha, .inns). According to 
the Samaritans, this had continued from the day 
when Eli forsook Mt. Gerizim and established a 
sanctuary at Shiloh, thus inaugurating the schism 
of the Jews. In general it should be noted that 
eschatological speculation did not play the im- 
portant part with the Samaritans that it did with 
the post-Exilic Jews, especially in their later 
apocalypses, nor did it ever have the prominent 
place that it occupies in Muhammadan teaching. 


that have been proposed for the name, of. Oowley, Exp, 6th 
ser., i. 161 ff.; Montgromery, p. 246 £E., and the literature there 
cited. 


1 Of. Montgomery, p. 247 f. 2 e.g., Epiphanius, Haer. ix. 

3 djjj (Dt 3235). By a change of reading (DT’V for iV) 
this passage was made to support a doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments. ‘Till the Day of Vengeance; till the times 
when their foot shall slide’ (of. Cowley, JQR viii. 569 fi. ; 
Montgomery, p. 240). 

4 Cf. Oowley, in JE and in JQR, locc. citt. 


remnants, together with the utensils that have 
been used in the service, are straightway burned. 
Everything is supposed to be done in exact accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Law (Ex 12).* 

The feast of Pentecost was kept as the anniver- 
sary of the giving of the Law. The solemn fast of 
the Day of Atonement was observed with greater 
strictness than by the Jews. Not even children 
under seven were exempted from this fast, but only 
nursing infants. Conversation was forbidden, and 
from sunrise to sunset the day was spent in fasting, 
vigil, and the reading of the Pentateuch and the 
liturgy.® In connexion ivith the major celebrations 
of the Passover of Unleavened Bread, Pentecost, 
and Tabernacles, there were sacred processions up 
Mt. Gerizim whenever this was possible. Special 
liturgical services, made up largely of citations 
from the Pentateuch, were elaborated in the course 
of time for these and for lesser occasions. 

The sacredness of the Sabbath seems always to 
have been rigorously guarded by the Samaritans. 
They allowed no Sabbath day’s journey or kindred 
exceptions, but remained at home except for attend- 
ance at the synagogue. The Law was portioned 
out for reading at their Sabbath services in such a 
way as to include the whole Pentateuch during the 
year.® 

(f) The priesthood. — ^The central importance of the 
priesthood among the Samaritans is noteworthy, 
ft appears that from earliest times the high P*^*^** 
and those associated with him have dominated the 


community. It is said that in 1623-24 successors 
in the line of Aaron died out, and that since that 
time the office has been filled by those who are 
sprung from the tribe of Levi, being descended, 
from the house of Uzziel, son of Kohath. In later 
days, at least, the Samaritan calendar was calcul- 
ated semi-annually by the high priest 
ensuing period of six months, and was delivered to 
the people at two assemblies (ntes) held 60 “W 
before the first of Nisan and the first of Tishri 
respectively.^ On these occasions the half-shekel 
prescribed by the Law (Ex 30*®*’) was sui)posed to 
be paid to the high priest. These payments, to- 
gether with the tithes, made up the major part ot 
his very slender income.® 

6. Writings. — (a) Pentatetich. — ^The Samaritan P^tateuch 
was known to early Jewish and Christia n writers, but lat er 

1 Among the earlier accounts of the Passover ceremony that 

by the German Orientalist Petermann is particularly ™uapie. 
He was present in 1853, and has recorded his observations n 
Reisen im Orient, Leipzig, 1860, i. 260-292, and in PkA* xm- 
378 ff. The present writer has described the Passover of IBUa i 
JBL xxii. [1903] pt. ii. 187-194, and in ZDPV xyn. [1904] 1J|- 
For recent articles of importance see Palastinajahrbucn, vii . 
[Berlin, 1913], ed. G. Dalman. , 

2 PHKl xiii. 382. ® JQR vii. 134-140. 

4 PRE^ xiii. 3S2 ; JQR vii. 127. ® PRE^ xiii. 382. 
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stems to have been nltosethcr overlooked, until it was redis- 
ro»crcd and brought to the attention of the modem world by 
Fictro della Valle in 1010. It is written in the Hebrew language 
and vrith a script resembling the most ancient Hebrew char- 
acters. The urgent need of a critical text is now at last being 
supplied by the splendid edition of August Freiherr von Oall.i 
There arc some indications of tlie existence of an early Greek 
version of the Samaritan Pentateuch, but no JISS of such a 
translation are known to survive. 

The paraiiliraso of tlie Pentateuch in the vernacular Aramaic 
known ns the Samaritan Targum is doubtless of a very early 
date, although we hove no reliable information as to its begin- 
ning. Quite possibly it may go back ultimately to the same 
traditional oral Aramaic rendering as is represented in the 
Jewish Targum of Onqclos.2 Its aim avas to reproduce the 
original Hebrew text with a slavish literalness, and consequently 
the study of the Targum has not thus far yielded any consider- 
able results for Samaritan teaching. The language of the aa-ork 
Is important because it represents the particular form of the 
Aramaic dialect that aa-as in current use among the Samaritans 
in the period of their greatest vigour. Their earliest and most 
important surviving literary productions are aa-ritten in this 
language, which, hoavover, differed hut little from other dialects 
of Palestinian Aranmio.5 An edition of this Targum avas begun 
by Petermann and subsequently completed by C. Vollers.* 

Under Muslim supremacy, aa-lth the passing of the Aramaic 
vernacular, the Targum aa-as superseded by an Arabic version 
of the Pentateuch avhioh recent ina-cstigators have concluded 
dates from the 11th century. This, too, is marked by a pains- 
taking adherence to the orimnnl Hebrew. 

(6) Commentaries .^ — Of the expository and controversial 
literature of the Samaritans very little has sura-ived, and aa-hat 
exists is, tor the most part, in MS form. A Midrishre avork of 
Marqah In Samaritan Aramaic, belonging prolmbly to the 4tb 
cent. a.D., treats of o a-nriety of topics and of Scriptural passages 
that were of particular interest to the author. Of the later 
commentaries in Arabic that by Ibrahim ibn Yaqub (15th or ICth 
cent.) on the first lour books of the Pentateuch Is the most 
Important. 

(c) Liturgies . — Doubtless the most significant feature of the 
aa’Orship of the Samaritans aa-as alaaaya the reading of the Laaa-. 
To this there came to bo added at an early date the use of 
prayers, hj-mns, and responses, made up in large measure of 
Scriptural phrases. The earliest existing cojleotlon of such 

material Is the Defter (‘the Book,’ Arab, jj-'i Or. 

avhich dates from the 4th cent, and consists for the most part 
of compositions of -Marqah and of a certain Amrara, who was 
probably bis father.® The language is Aramaic, and this dialect 
continues to bo used for liturgical compositions dow-n to the 
14th cent,, when it is superseded by a decadent form of 
Hebrew. During tlie llth and llth centuries the Defter was 
extended by the inclusion of later prayers and hj-mns, and the 
same thing took place again in the 14th century. In the last- 
named period the now developments in the liturgy were due to 
the inspiring influence of Phinehas ben Joseph (1S0S-C3). 
Special services for the several feasts and fasts were now- 
arranged, and, w-ith various modifications and elaborations, 
they h.ave continued to bo used down to the present time. In 
all this progress the Influence of Jewish teaching and practice 
Is clearly discernible.'' 

(d) Chronicles.— A b historical records the Samaritan Ohronlcles 

have litile value. They are relatively late, vague, and contra- 
dictorj-, but it Is possible that they have presen-ed at times 
older sources.® AnArabiob' ' t-; J- •' -leriod 
from the last days of Moses t ' ■ - . - - > be a 

compilation going back to . ■ is a 

Chronicle called iil-Oiolideh ■ ' „ in by 

EJeaiar ben Amram in the 12th cent. (1140-50), continued by- 
Jacob ben Ishiiiael, a priest of Damascus, in the 14th cent. 
(lSlG-47), and brought dow-n to modern times, probably by- 
Jacob ben Aaron In 1850-00.1® It is w-ritfen in Samaritan 
Hebrew-, with an .trabic translation, and covers the period from 
Adam to the present. Its most valuable feature is the state- 
ment of cacii successive writer regarding Uie genealogy of the 
high priests and leading Samaritan families of his day-. 


1 Giessen, 1014 ; three parts. Including Gen., Ex., and Lev., 
have thus far been received in America. 

- So Cowley-, x. 077. s Cf. Kautzsch, xvit. 433. 

4 DentateneJivs Samaritanw, Berlin, 1872-01. 

® Cl. Cowley-, JD x. 0771. ; Montgomery-, pp. 204-207, 

*A full collection of liturgical tcx6, ed. Cowley, was 
published in two vols. by the Clarendon Press In 1000. The 
introduction describes Oie MSS used, and collects the known 
facts regaixling the several authors of liturgical compositions, 
together with genealogical tables. There is also a glossary- of 
the Aramaic texts and gramm.atic.al notes siipplcnientinp the 
treatment of Petermann in his Dreris Linguev Samantanee 
(frammntica, fonnlngpt. 111. of the Porta Dingtiarum Orient- 
nlitim (l.eiprig, 1S7S). 

7 Cf. Cowley, The Samaritan lAtnrmj, ii. pp. xx-xxv, JQR 
vil. 121 C. oj, II 

® Cl. Montgomery, p. SOSfl. 

®T. G. J, Juynlioll, CAroniconSflinanVanurn . . . enititvlus 
es! Librr Jemer. Leyden, ISIS; O. T. Crane, The Samaritan 
Ikrvniete or the Rook of Joshua, New- York, ISOO. 

t Pubpshrti hr A. Ncubauer. in JA, 1863, p. SS3, and Hciden- 
heim. 1 tenehahrsschrift, iv. (1871) 347 ff. 


The Chronicle of Abn’l Fath is one of the fruits of tlic 
renaissance of the 14th century-. It is aaTittcn in Arabic .and is 
compiled from earlier sources. The original author brought his 
account down to the time of Muslim supremacy, and in some 
iISS there are continuations by later hands.l 

The Chronicle Adler, so n&vaed from its publisher, was com- 
piled in Hebrew from earlier sources in 1000.- 

(e) Letters.— FinaWg, mention shoufd be made of the corre- 
spondence that has been carried on betw een the Samaritans and 
European scholars during the last 300 years. _Tw-o letters, one 
from Shcclicm and one from a Samaritan in Cairo, were sent to 
Joseph Scaliger in the year 1689 in response to inquiries previ- 
ously mode by- him.® In the next century- Samaritan letters 
were receivetf by- Robert Huntington, afterwards bishop of 
Baphoe, and by Hiob Ludolf, the German Orientalist, while in 
the IDth cent, there w-as a particularly valuable correspondence 
w-ith de Sacy. Within the last half century- less important 
letters have been sent, among others to Kautzsoh, Cowley-, and 
ifontgoniery-.4 

Literature. — Many of the more important works have been 
mentioned throughout the article. A full Samaritan biblio- 
graphy- is given by J. A. Montgomery, The Nniiiaritans, the 
Earliest Jeieish Sect; their History, Theology and. Literature, 
Philadelphia, 1907, pp. 322-346 ; cf. also A. E. Cowley, ERi iv. 
4264 f., JE X. 681; J. H. Petermann, Rcisen im Orient, 
Leipzig, 1660, i. 233ff., 26011.: PHA’lxiii. 369-391 \ J- MiUs, Three 
Monthsf Residesiee at ffablus, and an Account of the Modern 
Samaritans, London, 1804 ; J. W. Nutt, Fragments of a 
Samaritan Targum, edited from a Bodleian Manuscript, vrith 
an Jntrod. cmiaining a Sketch of Samaritan Mist., Dogma, 
and Literature, do. 1874 ; M. Heidcnheim, in Deutsche rierfef- 
jahrssehrift fdr engtisch-theologische Forschung und Kritik, i. 
(1804]-iv. [1871) -, L. Wreschner, Saman'famscAe Trodifioncii 
mitgeteill und naeh ihrer gesehiehtl. Enticickehing untersucht, 
Berlin, 1888; I. TagUcht, Die JvufAaer als Beohachter des 
Gesetzfs naeh fafmiidiscAeii Quellen nebst Berileksichtigung der 
samaritanisehen Correspondenz und Liiurgie, Erlangen, 1888 ; 
A. E. Cowley, The Samarium Liturgy, 2 vols., Oxford, 1909 ; 
JE, EBi, ancf A’Drll. s.v. ‘Samaritans'; JQR vii. [1894] 121 ff., 
viii. (16901 662 ff., xvi. (1004) 47411. ;J?zp, 5th ser., i. (1895) 
161 fl.; E. Kautzsch, PRL'ts, s.v. ‘ Saiuaritaner ’ ; C. C. 
Torrey, Ezra Studies, Chicago, 1010. 

Warren J. Moulton, 

SAMBATYON (or SAB B ATI ON). —The Sam- 
batyon, a niytliical river -wlncli, according to some 
narratives, runs on six days and rests on the 
seventh, and, according to others, runs only every 
seventh day, is mentioned in several of the 
mediroval Lost Ten Tribes legends. Its situation 
varies from Caucasia in the nortli to Arabia in tlie 
soutli, and from India and even China in the east 
to Ethiopia in the ivest. The river, although it 
had then no mystical or Ten Tribes associations, is 
first mentioned by Jose])lms. 

‘It runs in the middle betw-ceii Arcea, belonging to Agrippa'a 
kingdom, and Raplianea . . . when it runs, its current is 
strong, and has plenty of w ater ; after which its springs (ail (or 
six days together, and leave iU channel dry-, as any one may 
Bcc ; alter which days it runs on the seventh day- as it diil 
before, and as thougli it had undergone no change at all ; it 
hath also been observed to keep this order perpetually- and 
exactly : w-hence it is that they- call it the Sabbatic ricer, the 
name being taken from the sacred seventh day among the 
Jew-s.’s 

Pliny “ also mentions the river, but in Ins account 
it runs on six days and rests on the seventh. It 
was in the latter character tliat Ilabbi A(fibah 
referred to it as evidence of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath. 

In the Middle Ages the river was frequently 
mentioned in the writings of Christians ana Arabs 
ns well as of the rabbis, and apparently there was 
a wide-spread belief in its existence. It was 
closely interwoven in the legends of Prester John 
iq.v.), and in fact it -was practically impossible to 
accept the authenticity of that potentate without 

1 E. nimar, Abulfathi Annales Samaritani, Gotha, 1865 ; R. 
Payne Smith, The Samaritan Chronicle of Ahu'l Fatah, in 
Hcidenlieini, Cierteljahrssrlirift, (i. (1660) SOStl., 43141. 

®E. N. Adler and M. Sfligsohn, ‘Une nouvelle Chroniqiie 
sainaritaine,’ REJ xllv. (1902) ISSff., xlv. (1902) 70ff., 223tf., 
xlvl. tl903) 12311., and reprint, Paris. 1903. The text is ac- 
compaiiied by- a good French tr., together with notes. 

® Cf. Petermann, PREt xiu. 371. 

4^me of the earlier letters were pnblislicd, with tr., in ,T. O. 
Eichhom, Repertorium fdr biblisehe uml morqenldndhche 
Li«eraf«r,_ Leipzig, 1777-80, xiii. 2.57 If., 27711. Later corre- 
siKindencc is included In Fotiees et eztraits des manuscrits de la 
Ribliothique du Roi, xii. (1831) 1-235, under the title Correspon- 
dane* des Samaritains de A'aplouse peridant tes annles ISOS et 
suieaat. For additional literature, rf. Montgomery, p. 641. 

5 BJ y-ii. V. 1. 6 UF XXX4. -2 (IS). 
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accepting that of the river also. Eldad Hadani, 
who visited Europe in the 9th cent., coming, as he 
said, from the Lost Ten Tribes who were settled in 
Asia, gave the legend renewed and fortified currency 
in Jewish circles. According to El dad’s account, 
the river surrounded the Sons of Moses, a tribe of 
Levites, and separated their territories from the 
tribes of Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher, who 
dwelt in the land of Cush. It was full of sand and 
stones, but had little water. 

* The stones make a great noise like the waves of the sea and 
a stormy wind, so that in the night the noise is heard at a 
distance of half a day’s journey . . . and this river of stone and 
sand rolls during the six working days and rests on the Sabbath- 
day. As soon as the Sabbath begins, fire surrounds the river, 
and the flames remain tiil the next evening, when the Sabbath 
ends. Thus no human being can reach the river lor a distance 
of hall a mile on either side ; the fire consumes all that grows 
there.’ 1 

Prester John places the river in India. 

‘Know that from the stone-sea flows a river, which comes 
from Paradise, passing between us and the great country of the 
mighty Daniel, king of the Jews. This river flows all the week- 
days, but remains quiet on the Sabbath-day. When full, this 
river carries a great quantity of precious stones, consequently' 
no one can pass it except on the Sabbath.’ - 

In another account, the letter to the Emperor 
Frederick, it is stated : 

‘On one side of our country’ is a river, on the border of which 
all kinds of excellent spices are found. Kear to it is another 
river, full of stones, which falls into the ocean which flows 
between the sea and the Nine Tribes of Israel. This river runs 
all the week till the Sabbath-day, when it rests ; it carries large 
and small stones to the sea, like a river of water does ; conse- 
quently the Nine Tribes of Israel cannot pass the river.’ 

The Italian- Jewish traveller, Obadiah di Berti- 
noro, writing in 1489, mentioned, on the authority 
of some Muhammadan traders, that the river was 
to be found at a distance of fifty days’ journey 
inland from Aden, where it separated the territories 
of the Children of Moses from other Jewish tribes. 

‘ This river rolis stones aii the week-days and rests only during 
the Sabbath-day ; it is therefore impossible for any' Jew to go 
there without profaning the Sabbath.’ < 

Obadiah learnt from another source that Prester 
John had entirely defeated the Jewish tribes. A 
few decades earlier, however, a report was current 
in Jerusalem to the eflTect that the Sambatyon had 
dried up and that the Jewish tribes had crossed 
and had attacked Prester John. Abraham Farissol 
(1451-1525?), the Italian- Jewish scholar and 
geographer, identified the Sambatyon and also the 
river of Gozan (2 K 17®) with the Ganges, which he 
believed separated the Indians from the Jews. He 
placed Prester John also in that region. Abrcaham 
Yagel, another Italian- Jewish scholar (16th and 
17th centuries), held similar views. Quoting un- 
published letters of Maimonides, he said : 

‘ As to your question concerning the Ten Tribes, know ye 
that their existence is quite certain, and we expect daily' their 
arrival from the dark mountains, the river of Gozan, and the 
river Sambatyon, places where now they are hidden away. 
This river flows all the week-days, and rests on the Sabbath. 
Indeed in the time of my learned and pious grandfather, a 
bottle was brought filled with the sand of this river, which sand 
was in movement the six days, and rested on the Sabbath. 
This is a true fact, for more persons have seen it wth their own 
eyes.’ 8 

Yagel mentioned the Sambatyon on several occa- 
sions in the course of his writings. He quoted a 
Christian, named Vincenzo Milano, who said that 
he had spent twenty-five years as a prisoner of the 
Turks and in the course of his journeys with them 
had visited the river. 

In his account the river ‘ is full of water all the week-days, so 
strong that it rolls along great stones and a quantity of sand, 
so that no ship dare venture upon it ; but on Friday towards 


1 See Eldad Ha-Dani’s Diary, printed by A. Jellinek, in Beth 
ha-Midrasch, Leipzig, 1853-78, pt. v. pp. 17-21 ; also JQR 1. 
[1889] 102. 

2 Samtnelband of the M'qija Nlrdamim, Berlin, 1889, iii. 14. 

» Jb. iii. 19. 

4 JahrbUcherfur die Getch. der Juden und dcs Judenthums. 
iii. [1863] 222. 

- ^ Sammelband,. iv. 37 f.; and O. Oppert, Der Presbyter 
Johannes in Sage und Geschichte, Berlin, 1804, p. 18. 


sunset, the river rests, and becomes guite dry, so that a child 
can cross it. It is said that the river is in some places one and 
a half, three and four miles broad . . . ships which venture on 
it lose their way ; indeed no ship is yet known to have returned 
safely from this river.’ i 

In the year 1630 a Jerusalem Jew, Eabbi Baruch, 
is said to have found himself in the neighbourhood 
of the river and to have been given a letter from 
the Children of Moses and neighbouring Jewish 
tribes to be delivered in Jerusalem. There seems 
no reason to doubt that a letter purporting to 
come from the Lost Tribes did exist, for there is 
considerable evidence to that effect, but regarding 
its authenticity there is much room for doubt., 
Baruch’s account of the Sambatyon agrees wth 
that of Eldad Hadani. 


Manasseh ben Israel repeated in his Hope of 
Israel most of the statements that had previously 
been made regarding the Sambatyon, in whose 
existence he believed. He added that a book on 
the subject was written by two Polish Jews in the 
year 1634, but was at the instigation of the Jesuits 
ordered by the senate at Breslau to be burnt. 
Manasseh also tells a story of a glass of Sambatyon 
sand being mysteriously agitated. He quotes his 
father as his authority. 

‘ He told me there was an Arabian at Lisbon, who had such 
an hour-glass : and that every Friday at evening he would walk 
in the street called the New Street, and show this glass to Jews 
who counterfeited Christianity and say, “Ye Jews, shut up 
your shops, for now the Sabbath comes.” Another worthy of 
credit told me of another hour-glass, which he had some years 
before, before the Port Mysketa. The Cadi, or Judge of that 
place, saw him by chance passing that way, and asked him 
what it was. He commanded it to be taken away, rebuking 
the JIahomedans that, by this, they did confirm the Jewish 
Sabbath.’ 2 

As late as 1847 one hears of the existence of the 


river Sambatyon, on the authority of the governor 
of Aden. In that year a messenger from Piberias 
arrived at Aden on a journey in search of assistance 
for the Jews of the Holy Land. The governor is 
reported to have advised him to visit the great 
Jewish kingdom some forty days’ journey inland 
from Aden, the discovery of w’hich, he stated, he 
had reported to London. The discovery of that 
great and wealthy kingdom, the governor added, 
had converted him to tlie belief in the_ advent of 
the Messiah and the return of the kingdom to 
Israel. But Sambatyon was not there. The 
governor added that there was another Jeiyish 
kingdom in China and that there the river 
Sambatyon was to be found. ^ 

Literatorb. — A. Neubauer, ‘Where are the Ten Tribes 
JQB. i. [1889] pam’m ; M. Seligsohn, art. ‘ Sambation,’ in JA ! 
I. Abrahams, art. ‘ Sabbation,’ in EBrtt ; Manasseh ben 
Israel, The Hope of Israel, Eng. tr., London, 1650; David 
Kaufmann, ‘ Le Sambation,’ in REJ xxii. [1891] 285 ff. 

Albert M. Hyamson. 

SAIVIMITIYAS.®— Details as to the position 
of this sect in the development of the Buddhist 
Church are given in the so-called ‘ genealogies of 
the sects,’ found in the Kathavaithti * and in several 
Tibetan sources.® They are conflicting. Two 
points are ascertained : (1) the Sammitiyas were a 
branch of the Vatsiputriyas and were sometimes 
styled ‘ Vatsiputriya-Sariimitlyas’ ;® (2) they con- 
stituted, in the days of Yuan Chwang, one of the 
most important sections of the Sangha.’^ They 

1 Sammelband, iv. 42. 2 The Hope of Israel, p. 27. 

2 See Madhyamakavrtti, p. 148 ; Dipavaihsa, v. 46, has Sam- 
raiti : the forms Sanimitlya and Sammatlya are also known. 
The 'Tibetan mah pos bhur pa, or kun gyis bkur pa, means 
‘honoured by many,’ ‘honoured by all’; for Chinese equiva- 
lents see Wassilieff, Buddhismus, Petrograd, 1860, p. 231. 

4 Tt. in S. Z. Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Pomts of con- 
troversy {PTS), iRindoii, 1915. . 

8 Vasumitra, in Wassilieff, Buddhismus ; Bhavya, in w. w. 
Rockhill, Rife of the Buddha, London, 1884 ; Taranatha, «escn. 
dcs Buddhismus in Indien, Petrograd, 1869, pp. 1<5, 271. se 
the summaries of H. Kern, Hist, au Bouddhisme dons lino , 
tr. G. Huet, 2 vols., Paris, 1901, and cf. C. A. F. I^ys Dnvias, 
Points of Controversy, preface ; see also art. Sects (Buddnisv;. 

® AbhidharmakoSavydkhya, MS Bnrnouf, fol. 473. . 

7 See T. Watters. On Tuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Lon- 
don, 1905, passim. 
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SAMOSATBNISM 


SAMOA.— See Polynesia. 

SAMOSATENISM. — It was apparently in 
A.D. 260 that Panl, a native of Saniosata and a 
■^oUgi of Zenobia, queen of Palmyra,^ succeeded 
JDemetrianus as bishop of Antioch. He had the 
title of ducmarius, from which it may he inferred 
that along with his bishopric he held high ofiBce 
under Odenathus and Zenobia and was probably 
governor of Amtioch. Not long after his elevation 
to the episcopate his mode of life and his unortho- 
dox teaching began to cause scandal. A con- 
temporary description of him, taken from an 
encyclical letter of the Synod of Antioch, to wliich 
reference ■will be made below, is still preserved.- 
It may be exaggerated in detail, but it cannot be 
wholly misleading. 

In that document it is asserted that Paul, though 
in his youth he had been poor, and though he had 
neither inherited property nor prospered in busi- 
ness, had amassed great wealth by acts of sacrilege 
{Upoav^iQp) and by extortion and deceit. He %yas 
vain, ostentatious, and fond of notoriety, preferring 
the title of ducmarius to that of bishop, attending 
to lus correspondence as he walked in public, sur- 
rmmded by his guards, and preceded and followed 
by crowds. Even in ecclesiastical assemblies 
((TiJvoSot) he must have his bema and lofty throne 
and sccretum, like the rulers of the world ; and in 
his discourses he used violent gesticulations and 
demanded uproarious applause, as if he were in a 
theatre. Moreover, he made insulting attacks on 
the Biblical interpreters of former days, bragging 
of himself as a sophist. He put a stop to the 
customary psalms addressed to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, calling them modern compositions, and had 
psalms sung to himself by women in the midst of 
the church on Easter Day. He did not forbid his 
adulators to describe him, even in his presence, as 
an angel from heaven — conduct all the more blas- 
phemous because he denied that the Saviour Him- 
self came down from heaven. He had in his 
household women who at Antioch were called sub- 
introductw [ffwd<ra.KTot), of whom two accompanied 
him ■wherever he went. He also connived at 
similar practices among his clergy, though some 
had thereby fallen into sin, that he might bind 
them to himself. And he lived in luxury and sur- 
feiting. 

It seems that in Antioch at this period there 
was a perpetual synod of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, somewhat resembling the a-ijvodos ivStiy-ovaa 
of a later date in Constantinople. 

That there was a synod in constant session at Antioch seems 
to be implied by Eus. UE vi. xlvi. 3, vii. xxvii. 2. In each of 
these passages reference is made to ‘tbe synod,’ though there 
la no previnua statement that such an assembly had been con- 
vened. Tlie sj-nod apparently consisted of such bishops of 
neighbouring cities and provinces ns might be in Antioch, 
togetlicr with a smaller number of priests and deacons.3 That 
it was a fluctuating body may be inferred from the words of 
Eusebius,^ traiTuv ovv Kara Kotpovr Sla^opiar Kat TToXAttSW eirl 
ravTo awtoiTuv, ictA. And the inference is supported bj’ the 
variung numbers of bishops who were present on different 
occasions. Six wrote a letter to Paul,® seventy or eighty voted 
for his deposition, and between ten and fourteen were respons- 
ible for the encyclical epistle which announced it to the Church. 
These facts give probability to the hj^pothesis that the epistle 
was draivn up some time after the condemnation of Paul, when 
many of those who concurred in it had loft Antioch. P^irther, 

* the synod ’ was actually engaged on the business of Paul for a 
Mnsidcrablc period. Tlie proceedings against him began before 
Eusebius, the deacon of Alexandria, became bishop of Laodicca, 
and l.ast^ till after his death.® In his Chronicle Eusebius 
makes the interval between those events five years (273-2TS). 
This tuay be correct, though his dates are too late ; there is at 
any rate no ground for assuming that the episcopate of Eusebios 
of Laodicea was short, llclenus of Tarsus presided over the 

1 Alhan. IJitt. Arian. TI. - Eus. UE vii. xix. 7-14. 

3 Eus. UEvsi. xxvisi. 1, XXX. 2; note that at least the first 
ten of the sixteen nanie-l In the latter pis-sage were blaliops and 
at least the last two of lower rank. 

* ll>. vii. xxviii. 2. s Bouth, Rel Sac.- iih 283. 

EE vit. xxxiL 6, 2L 


sjmod on two occasions. We may perhaps infer that the bishon 
at Antioch was not the normal president; lor Hamack's ex- 
planation that on the first occasion the see was vacant i is 
scarcely tenable : Dionysius of Alexandria seems to have been 
invited to the synod by the letter in which he was informed 
that Demetrianus had been elected bishop.s In times of special 
difficulty bishops from distant places w'ere summoned tothe 
assistance of the synod,® though the decrees actually ran in the 
name of the local members.^ It is clear that Eusebius used 
the word arvyoSot in this context not only for the council as i 
permanent body, hut also for its frequent meetings.® One of 
these was no doubt the ‘final synod’®— i.e. the meeting at 
which a final decision was reached — though we ne^ not suppose 
that it was the last which concerned itself with Paul. As we 
have seen, the enoyolical epistle was probably later. 

It tvas natural that Paul’s improprieties should 
he discussed by this synod ; but the irregularity of 
his conduct was soon overshadowed by the unortho- 
dox teaching attributed to him, ■with which some 
of his malpractices had an obvious connexion. 
Accordingly, about the year 264 the synod called 
to its aid some eminent bishops, among the rest 
Firmilian of Cappadocia and Dionysius of Alex- 
andria. Dionysius, now old and infirm, contented 
himself ■with writing a letter to the church of 
Antioch expressing his opinion on the questions at 
issue. Firmilian attended twice and condemned 
Paul’s doctrine. Through his influence, however, 
Paul having promised to recant, decisive measures 
were postponed. But the promise was not ful- 
filled, and matters at last came to a head. _ Appar- 
ently the fresh proceedings began ■with the 
presentation to Paul of a statement of belief by 
six bishops, with a request that he would inform 
them whether he assented to it.'^ Subsequently a 
disputation was held between Paul and a presbyter 
named Malchion, who was head of the Greek 
school at Antioch. This disputation was reduced 
to writing by stenographers. Finally, the synod, 
including seventy® or eighty® bishops, deposed and 
excommunicated Paul and elected Domnus to 
succeed him in the episcopate. These facts were 
communicated to the Cliurch throughout the 
empire in the encyclical already mentioned, which 
was addressed primarily to the bishops of Konie 
and Alexandria. It reported the opinions of the 
heresiarch at considerable length. St. Jerome 
tells us” that it was -written by Malchion; and it 
was certainly based, to a large extent, on the 
speeches made by him in the course of the disputa- 
tion. The Ada Disputationis and the letter of 
Dionysius referred to above were enclosed with it. 

The priucipal dates may be determined thus. The epistle of 
the synod was addressed to Dionysius of Home and Maximui oi 
Alexandria. It must therefore have been dispatched before trie 
death of the former (20th Deo. 203) had hepn rejwrtm at 
Antioch. We may assume that the deposition, which was 
somewhat earlier, took place in 208 at tlie latest. 
his Uitlory wrongly places it under Aurelian ; in tlio paremeu 
he assigns it to the year 205^200. Paul is unlikely to have been 
appointed bishop before 200, when Antioch fell into t"® 
of Odenathus. As his episcopate is said to have lasred clgnt 
years,ii we may therefore infer that it began in 200, and that nt 
was deposed in 203. The proceedings against Paul began bciore 
the death of Dionysius of Alexandria (12 Gallienus. the jear 
ending Sept. 205) ; i® but the date cannot he fixed more accnrat«y 
than Between 200 and the early part of 205. His expulsion 
obviously occurred while Aurelian was in Antioch in -i— 

Fortunately sayings of Paul are still extant in 
sufficient number to enable ns to reconstruct liw 
system of doctrine in its main lines without having 
recourse to the unsupported statements of nis 
enemies. It may he summaiized as follows. 

He held a Monarchianist doctrine of the Goa* 


1 Chronologic, i. 215. 3 Eus. JIE n. xlvi. S,i. 

3 TTopajcoAetcr^at (tfr. YI» xlvj. S, VII. 2, 

xoXtta ol a neighhouring bishop (vii. xxxii. 21). . 

Eu'cbius does not seem to liave been summoned_(vii. xrxii. i • 
be may have been sent by Dionysius of Alcxandria- 
7b. vir. XXX. 2. 

® Jh. vii. xxviii. 2, xxii. 1 ; cl. xxx. 9. 

* 76. xxix. 1. 

7 Tlieodoret, 77<w. Eab. U. S ; Boath®, lii. 233 ff- 

8 Ath.an. de Syn. 43. » Ilil. Pict. de Syn.pA. 

1® De Tir. lU. 71. “ Uarnack. ChrouotogM, 
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head.^ He insisted strongly on the unity of God, 
relying mainly on Dt 6*; and he identified the 
uni-personal God with the Father. But the Word 
or Wisdom was from eternity (de()_in God, in the 
same manner as reason (Xiyos) is in the heart of 
man, as an element of his personality. Thus the 
Word is rightly described as 6/^ooC<rios (irarpi), 

inasmuch as ite oicrla or wrdffTotrtr is identical with 
that of the Fatlier. The Word was begotten of 
God before the ages and so had a real existence. 
Though impersonal, it was therefore in a true 
sense the Son of God. The word was essentially 
}^6yos irpoipopiKds, Xdyor ivepyds, and therefore attained 
full existence only in activity. When not active, 
it may be regarded as dormant in God : it was 
then not ^yinrSa-raros, almost aviTvapKTos, existed rtp 
rpoopurp-tp ; when active, it existed -rf iirdp^ei. 

TJxe Holy Spirit is not often mentioned by Paul, 
but always as distinct from the Word. He seems 
to imply some inferiority of the Word to the 
Spirit, if he is rightly credited with the pronounce- 
ment that the Word had need of the Spirit before 
it became incarnate ; ^ but, on the other hand, 
Jesus Christ, though begotten of the Spirit, was 
in no sense divine ; it was in virtue of the indwell- 
ing Word that he at length ' became God.’ 

Paul’s Christologv was Adoptianist.® Jesus 
Christ, begotten of the Holy Ghost and bom of the 
Virgin, was a mere man. But ‘ the man ’ was 
anointed by the Holy Ghost and for that reason 
was called Christ. (Once,'* if our texts are correct, 
Paul said that through the Wisdom he became 
Christ.) There is no express statement concerning 
the time or manner of this anointing. But, inas- 
much as we are told tliat Jesus Christ (not merely 
Jesus) was begotten by the Holy Spirit and born 
of the Virgin, it may be inferred that it took place 
at the very moment of conception. Thus Christ 
was a man like one of us, yet superior to other 
men in all respects, ‘ since grace was upon him 
from the Holy Ghost, and from the promises and 
from the things that are written ’ in the Scriptures. 
So he had a special preparation (xarao-xeu^), such as 
•was vouchsafed to no other, for tlie reception of the 
divine Logos. For the Logos or Wisdom went 
forth from God and was joined to him. In virtue 
of his imique preparation, the Logos entered into 
him, not as into a strange place, but, as it were, 
coming to its home. It came before his birth, for 
‘ Mary received the Logos.’ It had come to others, 
for AVisdom was in the prophets, and still more in 
Moses. But it was in Christ in sucli a manner 
as it had never been in any other ; it took up its 
abode in him as in a sanctuary ; it was in the 
whole man.® _ Thus dwelling in him, the Logos 
inspired Christ and through him proclaimed the 
gospel (Ac 10®®), as in former times God spoke 
through the prophets. The Logos was seen in 
him. By its active indwelling in Christ it attained 
its true existence ; so that it might be said that its 
being had its beginning from Nazareth. At length 
it returned to God and resumed its former state in 
God, as reason is in the heart of man. So Paul 
seems to explain the significance of tlie Ascension. 

But, though the Logos was in Christ, it did not 
invest him with dmnity. It dwelt in Christ as 
we dwell in our houses, neither being part of the 
other. Each retained its own nature. They "were 
not fused together as constituent parts of a single 
person, having a single essence, though Christ was 
one with the Logos, and so Son.® Christ was a 
human person, who possessed the Logos as an 
attribute. As man, in virtue of his nature he 
sufiered ; ns man, in virtue of the grace bestowed 

1 See Rrt. Moxarchiakism, voI. viii. p. 770. 

- JThSt .’d.x. 119. 

> See art. Adoptiasism, voI. i. p. 103. 

< JThSt xis. US. trag. vUi. 5 Ib. p. U6. 

® Ib. p. US, frag. viii. 


on him by the Holy Spirit, he worked miracles. 
But, by reason of the indwelling of the Logos, the 
life of Christ was a continuous progress towards 
higher things. 'By wisdom he became great.’ 
By the steadfastness of his purpose he was made 
like to God and remained pure from sin. By con- 
test and labour he conquered the sins of our first 
parent and established virtue. Finally he became 
God ; i.e., he was united to God in the only way 
in which unity between persons is possible, by 
absolute harmony of wUl. So he attained the 
title of Redeemer and Sa'viour of the race. His 
miracles manifested the harmony of his_ •will with 
the will of God. Having preserved it inviolable, 
he is granted the Name which is above every name. 
His union uith God is eternal and •udll never be 
dissolved. 

Since this deification of Christ seems to have 
followed by a considerable interval the ‘anointing’ 
and the coming of the Logos and to have preceded 
his contest with sin and the exhibition of bis mira- 
culous power, it may probably be connected wth 
the Baptism. It did not entitle Christ to worship 
as God.* 

The ultimate source of this theological system 
has been a subject of dispute. Newman main- 
tained that it was of Jewish origin and was devised 
in order to secure the favour of Queen Zenobia,® 
But it is improbable that, as Newman assumes and 
Athanasius states,® Zenobia was a Jewess;® and 
the accusation of judaizing which was so often 
made against Paul, especially by Epiphanius, or the 
earlier writer whom he followed, may be explained 
without the aid of this hypothesis. Any teacher 
who substituted a uni-personal God for the Trinity 
laid himself open to the charge. The epistle of the 
Synod of Antioch® implies that Paul’s doctrine 
was a modification of that of the heretic Artemas 
(Artemon). If that be true, the accusation of 
judaizing must be at least transferred to his spirit- 
ual ‘father.’ It is imfortnnate that we know 
nothing about Artemon except that he was, in the 
main, a follower of Theodotus the cobbler, that he 
probably flourished about the middle of the 3rd 
cent., and that he was apparently still living in 
268.® But Paul’s doctrine of God has striking 
points of contact ■with that of Hippolytus, who 
seems in this matter to have diftered little from 
the Theodotians, while the Christology of Paul 
approaches closely to that of the earlier Theo- 
dotians, and still more to that of the Melehizedek- 
ians, a later sect of the same school. Thus the 
testimony of the epistle is confirmed.® 

Paul refused to submit to the Synod of Antioch. 
He continued in possession of the ‘house of the 
church’ for four years, protected no doubt by 
Queen Zenobia and still retaining the office of 
dticenarius, which must have given him formid- 
able means of resisting his opponents. He seems 
also to have bad considerable ecclesiastical support. 
For Basil the deacon tells us that after his excom- 
munication ‘ there arose schisms of congregations 
(Xawr), revolts of priests, disorder of pastors.’® 
And the epistle of the synod implies as much. It 
claims indeed to express the unanimous opinion of 
the assembled ecclesiastics ; ' but it admits *® the 
existence of bishops and presbyters of adjacent 
places — apparently not a few — who ‘flattered’ 
Paul, and_ (as it seems) preached his doctrines. 
Thus the immediate result of the condemnation ol 
Paul was the formation of his followers into a sect 

I Eos. HE wi. XX.V. 10. 

* Ariat\s of the Fourth Century^ London, 1871, pp. i 1., 22 1. 

3 Miet. Arian. 71. 

j H. Gr.ietz, Oeseh. der Juden, Leipzig, 1S6B-7S, iv. 295, 297 f 

* Eus. ETE vn. xxx. 16. o /*. 5 17. 

V See JThSt \ix. 44 ; cl. Theodoret, Hcer, Fab. it 4. 

8 Mansi, Coneil. iv. 1103. 
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outside tlie Catliolic Church. It was evidently for 
some time a powerful rival of the church in Antioch 
and its neignbourhood, though its influence was 
probably not strong outside that district. Its 
adherents were known later as the Paulianists and 
were nick-named Samosatites and New Jews by 
Epiphanius, or the author of his source. 

It may be supposed that the synod made at- 
tempts to dislodge the heresiarch from the ‘ house 
of tlie church’; and it was probably while this 
struggle was proceeding that Anatolius, formerly 
deacon of Alexandria, now co-bishop of Caesarea, 
first took part in its deliberations.* But whatever 
efforts were made proved fruitless. At length 
Antioch was wrested from Zenobia by the emperor 
Aurelian in 272 ; and, while he was in the city, in 
response to a petition of the orthodox he decreed 
that the house should be given to those to whom 
the bishops of Italy and Borne should award it.” 

After this we hear nothing of Paul. He prob- 
ably died or left Antioch soon afterwards. But 
the sect did not immediately die out. Its second 
head was Lucian, one of the most famous Biblical 
critics and interpreters of the age.® This we learn 
from a letter of Alexander, bisiiop of Alexandria, 
written about 316.^ Lucian, like Paul, was a 
native of Samosata. He studied at Edessa under 
Macarius and afterwards settled at Antioch, where 
he founded a school and was ordained presbyter, 
probably by Paul. After the deposition of Paul 
lie remained out of the communion of the Church, 
as Alexander tells us, under three bishops of 
Antioch. Since the episcopate of Cyril, Paul’s 
third successor in the see, ended in 303,® Lucian 
must have been reconciled to the Church in that 
year or perhaps a few years earlier. He was a 
celibate and famed for his ascetic piety. He 
suffered martyrdom in 312. 

Lucian was the real founder of Arianisrn.® Many of the early 
Arians and Seml-Arians were his pupils, and did not consciously 
deviate from his teaching. This need not surprise us ; for, 
though on his re-admission to the Church he must have satisfied 
the ecclesiastical authorities at Antioch of liis orthodoxj-, it 
does not follow that ho would have been accounted orthodox 
by the Ificenc fathers. Thus Epiphanius ^ charges Lucian and 
all the Lucinnists with denying that the Son of God assumed a 
soul (ilrvxvh ' for they say that he had only flesh.' This doctrine 
docs seem to have been held by Lucian in his later days ;8 but 
it is also the reiterated statement of the Synod of Antioch.* 

The connexion of Lucian with the Paulianists, 
though the only evidence for it is the statement of 
^exander, can scarcely be questioned ; and it is 
important. He seems to have taken no prominent 
part in the proceedings at Antioch up to 263. In 
the contemporary documents Paul is represented 
n.s the only person ■\ritli whom the synod had to 
do ; in the final debate Malchion and Paul were 
the only disputants. But it is clear that the 
argument on both sides turned largely on tlie 
interpretation of pas-sages in the Old and New 
Testaments.’® It is impos-sible to doubt that 
Lucian, the most learned of Panl’.s adherents and 
the founder of the new school of Biblical study at 
Antioch, w.-us in many instances responsible for the 
glosses which his bishop nut upon them. Wc do 
not forget Paul’s avowed contempt for the com- 
mentators of previou.s generations. But we maj- 
go further. Paul, in spite of tlve fact that he 
claimeil to be a sophist, was not one who might be 
expected to elaborate a carefullj* constructed 
scheme of theology. He was a man of .nflairs. 
Moreover, his life and character could have had no 
attraction for a pious ascetic student like Lucian. 

’ Ecu. //E vti. xxxil. 21. s Jb. vn. xxx. 10 

* See art. AsnoniWE TnrouKnr, vol. 1. p. SSI. 
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It is most difficult to believe that he was Lucian’s 
teacher. The probabilities are much in favour of 
the supposition that tradition had reversed the 
relation which subsisted between the two men. It 
is at least worth suggesting that Lucian was the 
author of the heresy of which Paul, by reason of 
his exalted ecclesiastical position, his prominence 
in civil affairs, and his popular ^fts, was in his 
lifetime esteemed the heau and after his death tlie 
origmator ; in other words, that Paul was the 
disciple of Lucian, not Lucian of Paul. 

The Paulianist sect remained in being for some 
time after the defection of Lucian, though appar- 
ently in an enfeebled condition. Canon xix. of the 
Council of Nicaea regards it as an existing ; 
but the enactment concerning the treatment of 
such of its clergy and deaconesses as desired ad- 
mission to the Church suggests that it ivas dwind- 
ling away. Later in the same century St. 
Athanasius hints that its members were divided 
among themselves on important questions.’ In 
the 5th cent, evidences of its existence are not 
numerous. Pope Innocent 1. refers to it as a con- 
temporary sect ; but he cannot have known mnoh 
about it, for in direct contradiction of Athanasius® 
he denies that the Paulianists baptized in the three 
Names.® Theodoret * classes them with the heresies 
which had utterly perished, and the very names of 
which were known only to a few. 

Samosatenism cannot be said to have made any 
considerable contribution to the development of 
Christian belief. It was an attempt to revivify a 
.system of doctrine which the common sense of the 
Church had already rejected. It was overwhelmed 
by the flood of new teaching let loose by its former 
exponent, Lucian, the martyr of Antioch. 

LiTEUAToaB.— Most of the authoritative documents rehtlng 
to Paul of Samosata may bo read in M. J. Routh, EtUqwif 
Sacrafl, Oxford, 1846-48, iii. 285-807. For some which he hw 
omitted see Epiphanius, adv. Bar. 05; A. Mai, Nova Cob 
lectio, Romo, 1825-88, vii. 68ff, ; J. B. Pitra, Analeela Sacra, 
Paris, 1876-88, iv. 183-180, 423-426. The sayinps of Paul are 
coUected in JT/iSt xix. [1018] 20-46, 116-120. Accounts of hU 
teaching- are given in all ivorks on the history of the Church 
and of Christian doctrine. See especially I. A. Corner, But. 
of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Chnst, Ene. 
tr., E<linburgh, 1801-63, div. 1. vol. it pp. 10-16; A. H^adc, 
Die Uberlieferung vnd Destand der aXtehr. Dilteratur, Lciprig, 
1893, pp. 620-525, Die Chronologic, do. 1897-1004, II. 135-183, 
Hist, of Dogma?, Eng. tr., London, 1894-09, iii.' SS-48. On 
Lucian see Eusebius, HE vni. xiii. 2, ix. vi. 8_ ; J erome, de W. 
III. 77; Pseudo-Athanasius, Synopsis Seriplura Sacra, ii\ 
Phllostorgius, HE ii. 12, 18; Snidas, and the material col- 
lected by Routh, Eel. Sae.ti iv. 8-17. See also Harnack, Ifl 
PDE^ xi. 059 If., and his Uberlieferung und Eestand, pp. 

632, Chronologie, ii. 138-140 ; H. B. Swete, Introd. to the Ola 
Testament in Greel;, Cambridge, 1000, pp. 81-80. 

, H. J. LAWI.OR. 

SAMOYED.— I. Ethnology.— X. Distribution 
and number. — 'Wliere the coast-line of European 
Russia is no longer inhabited by Lapps, we find 
another group of Arctic natives, the Samoyeo. 
Their habitat stretches from the eastern part of 
the government of Archangel, namely Clicsknya 
Bay, across the Urals, along the Siberian coast 
and islands as far east as the Kliatonga, between 
the Yenisei and the Lena. Not all this remon, 
however, is inhabited, the exception being three- 
quarters of thenorth-castem portion of the Taimyr 
peninsula, which, owing to scarcity of remdccr- 
moss and of driftwood for fire, is left vacant. 

The name ‘Samoyed’ Is perhaps derived from one^of tbe 
foliowing Rassian ■a-ordat tam-sgebpe-ved, ‘self-eafer, P””,' 
lull’ (this derivation is scarcely poEslble, since cannitnuwm » 
notlound lunono the Samored); tyrvo-ytd, 'raw-eater, raw. 
meat-eater*; and samnsdfn, ‘alone,’ this teing the m^ pw’ 
able derivation, since ‘Satnodin* and not ‘Sxmoyw W if;’ ■ 
colloquial name for these natives even now. The n*®": - 
‘ Samoyed ' has also been traced from Suomi, the Finnwi 
for Kinbind. llie Eastern and Tax Samoyed call theicseivr* 
Kyensich or Khassano, both words meaning * man.' 

The total nnmlKir of Samoyed in Europe and 
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Asia is about 20,000. Tliose living in Asiatic 
Russia numbered 12,502 in 1897, and about 14,986 
in 1911. Among the Asiatic Samoyed the largest 
group is formed by the people speaking Yurak 
Samoyed; in 1911 they numbered 7059. The 
number of Ostyak Samoyed, or Forest Samoyed, 
u-ns then 6559, and of Yenisei and Avamsk, or 
Eastern, Samoyed 1376. 

The people speaking the Yurak Samoyed lan- 
guage and the Eastern Samoyed live along the 
Arctic shore and inland in the mossy or rocky 
tundra, the Ostyak Samoyed in the forests (toigra) 
from the Upper Taz and Baikha rivers to the Tym 
and Ket, and even as far south as the Chuhm, 
where, however, the population is very much 
mixed and is Turkic in speech. Still farther 
south, in the Kansk district, along the Kana, 
there is a small remnant (about 400) of the Kama- 
shints nation, which is supposed to be of Samoyedic 
race — at least it seems to have been so linguisti- 
cally, though Turkic is their principal language at 
present. 

Besides the Kamashints, several other tribes of 
the Upper Yenisei are held by some scientists to 
be of Samoyedic descent. These doubtful Samoyed 
are : the Karagass, the Beltir, the Sagai, the 
Motor, the Soyot, and various tribes called Tuba, 
in the Altai-Sayan region. At the present time, 
however, all these tribes are linguistically and 
ethnologically more Turkic than anything else. 

2. Languagre.— The Samoyed languages belonp to the Ural- 
Altaic linguistic group. Gastrin, the first linguist to investi- 
gate the Samoyed languages and at the same time one of the 
greatest authorities on the subject, expressed the opinion that 
the Samoyed languages have ‘ no nearer relation in the world 
than the Finnic stock,'! and that in tact they form one linguis- 
tic family. According to him, the resemblance lies in the fact 
that in both Finnic and Samoyedic the process of agglutination 
has made far more progress than in Mongolio, Tungusic, or 
even Turkic, and also in the great number of root forms they 
have in common. He conceived Finno-Samoyedio as forming a 
bridge between Indo-European and Ural- Altaic.s Later Finnish 
linguists have contradicted Gastrin’s theory. Thus Finsch.s 
quoting Bergroth, says that, while the Ostyak and the Vogul 
belong to the Finnic linguistic race, the Samoyed have no place 
in it, and Ahlqvist expresses the opinion that in vocabulary and 
grammar Finnic and Samoyedic resemble each other no more 
closely than do Swedish and Portuguese.'* 

Since the Samoyed languages have been less studied than 
other Ural-Altaic languages, it is perhaps too soon to define the 
linguistic relationships of these Northern people. With what 
knowledge we have at present, Gastrin’s linguistic classification 
of the Samoyed dialects* still holds good. His linguistic 
division 6 is as follows : 

(1) Yurak Samoyed, spoken in the north, from the White Sea 
to the Yenisei Valley. 

(2) Tavgi Samoyed, also spoken in the north, from the Y’enisei 
to the Khatonga by the Tavgi proper and the Avamsk Samoyed. 

(S) Ostyak Samoyed, spoken on the Upper Taz, Upper Ob, 
along the Yenisei (Yenisei-Samoyed), and along the Kana 
(Kamashints), 

Each of these groups may he subdivided into several sub-groups. 

3- Origin. — ^There are two main theories as to 
the geographical position of the original Iiome of 
the Samoyed. 

(1) The first is that they came to their present 
abode from S. Siberia.'^ Thus Fischer saw in the 
Samoyed and the Ugrian Ostyak remnants of the 
ancient and powerful Chud of Mid-Siberia. Pallas ® 
believed himself to have discovered some remnants 
of the Samoyed among tlie Kamashints, Karagass, 
Koibal, Motor, Arine, and Assan, all living on the 
Upper Yenisei at the time of his travels. This 
was contradicted by tlie traveller wlio followed 
him, Stepanofl',® who declared that all these people 
! M^. A. Gastrin, Xordische Reiun und Forschungen, iv. 82. 

* 0. Finsoh, Keise naeh West-Sibirien im Jahre 1876, p. 500. 

■* Quoted by S. I. Rudyenko, Antropologicheskiya Izsledovanya 
Inorodtsev Syevyero-Zapadnoi Sibiri, p. 109. 

* Castrfn, iv. 83 ff. 6 n. p, 82. 

7 J. E. Fischer, Sibirieehe Gesch. vonder Entdecktmg SibirUm 
bis auf die Erobenmg dieses Landes durch die russischen 
tVaffen, pp. 120, 123. 

3 Reise durch verschiedene Provinzen des russischen Reiehs, 
iii. 304, 373 it. 

® A. P, Stepanoff, Teniseyskaya Gubemya pt. ii. pp. 37, 46 ff. 


were Turko-Tatars. Castrdn was the next to in- 
vestigate the racial relationship ' of these tribes ; 
he stated ^ that in his time only the Kamashints 
remained Samoyed, and that the others were now 
Turks, but had traditions of having used other 
languages in the past. From this statement, and 
the fact that some of the clan names of these 
people are similar in sound to the clap names of 
the Northern Samoyed, Gastren carried his lin- 
guistic views into the sphere of ethnology and 
concluded that the Finnic, Samoyedic, and Turkic 
tribes all originated in Central Asia, moving from 
there to the Upper Yenisei and the Sayan 
mountains.® Thus Gastrin and his followers 
believe that the majority of the Samoyed migi’ated 
northwards from the Sayan mountains along the 
Yenisei and then spread to the west across the 
Urals and to the east as far as the river Khatonga. 
The Samoyed who remained behind and became 
Mongolized or Turkicized are the present tribes of 
Soyot, Koibal, and Karagass, together with the 
group called Tuba, inhabiting the Upper Yenisei 
region.® 

(2) The second theory was advocated by P. J. 
Strahlenberg ^ as early as 1730 and brings the 
Samoyed and the Siberian Finns from the west, 
Strahlenberg believes that they rniwated from 
Lapland, and, in the opinion of modern Finnish 
investigators, the Samoyed came to their present 
homes from the Ural district, whence they spread 
north-west, north-east, and southwards.® In any 
case the well-developed reindeer culture of the 
Samoyed proves that, from whatever region they 
originally came, they must have been in the Arctic 
re^ons for a considerable time. We know also 
from the OsWak traditions ® that, when this tribe 
came to W. Siberia (not later than the 11th cent.), 
they found the Samoyed already there. 

4. Physical type. — Influenced by Castrfn’s superficial identi- 
fication cl the Samoyed with the Finnic tribes, too many 
ethnologists are inclined to see a resemblance between the 
peoples of these stocks. The first reliable description of the 
physical characters of the Samoyed was given by A. T. Midden- 
dorff,' who distinguishes among them two main types— the 
Mongol type (e.p., the Timansk Samoyed) and the Finnic tj-pe 
(c.p., the Kaninsk Samoyed). For the last ten years the atten- 
tion of anthropologists (K. I. Goroshchenko, A. A. Ivanowski.s 
and S. I. Rudyenko B) has been directed to the resemblance 
between the Samoyed and the Soyot of the Sayan mountains. 
But, since the discovery of this resemblance is the result of a 
comparatively small number of measurements (for some char- 
acters the measurements were taken on 20 individuals only), 
and on the observation of only six anthropological characters 
(colour of eyes and hair, cephalic index, alveolar index, stature, 
and length of lower limbs), it is safer to look forward to more 
exhaustive studies aud meamwhile to adopt the classification of 
Ivanowski.io and make of the Samoyed aspecial anthropological 
group. This group can be characterized as follows : dark eyes, 
dark, straight, and coarse hair, yellow-grey skin, short stature 
with long trunk and short legs, broad heads, long faces, promi- 
nent cheek-bones projecting sideways, absence of Mongolian 
eye-fold, though the eye has usually the Mongolian narrowness 
and obliquity. 

The present writer’s anthropological investigation of the 
Eastern and Taz-Yurak Samoyed compared with the Western 
Samoyed (from the Urals to the Taz), studied by' Rudyenko, U 
seems to show that in all the chief anthropological characters 
the Eastern ar 2 " ' ■ " ler— in 

fact, are often : . ' z form 

a wedge of a si ' . . ■ .■ • nose, 

wider forehead, and broader head. 

5- Cultural type. — ^The Samoyed have now one 
of the most perfect Arctic cultures, namely the 
reindeer culture. They seem to have conquered 

! Gastrin, iv. 83-86. 2 /J. v. 107-122. 

2 D. Carruthers, Unknoum Mongolia, i. 20. 

4 Das nord- und ostliche Teil.von Europa und Asien, pp. 36, 
46. 

^ Kai Bonner, quoted by F. Nansen, Through Siberia, p. 92. 

® See art. Osttaks. 

7 JPutieshestvie na Syevyer i Vostok Sibiri, ii. C20f. 

®K. I. Goroshchenko and A. A. Ivanowski, * Yeniseyskive 
Inorodtsy,* 

^S. Rudyenko, Antropologicheskiya Izsledovanya Inorodtsev 
SyevyerO'Zapadnoi Sibiri, pp. lOS-110. 

Supplement to his Sasyelyciiye Zyeinnovo Shara, Moscow, 
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the severe climate and to have developed the 
appropriate technique, their culture being very 
little inferior in this respect to that of the Eskimos 
and Lapps, and decidedly superior to that of the 
Tungus; hence they are much less capable than 
the Tungus of accepting European culture and a 
settled mode of life. Reindeer culture is based on 
reindeer-breeding,! ijut fishing, hunting, and trap- 
ping seem ahvays to be additional aids in the 
struggle for existence. The Sainoyed who live in 
the sub-Arctic forest regions have far fewer 
reindeer, and here hunting and fishing may be said 
to be their chief, sometimes their only, occupations. 

AJl the Samoyed are wanderers, but superfici- 
ally they may also be called seasonal nomads, as 
they live along the rivers, lakes, and seashore in 
summer, and inland, in the tundra or the forest, 
in winter. Some Archangel Samoyed and some 
Ostyak Samoyed adopt a settled mode of life. 

Though reindeer-breeding is an industry which all Northern 
Europeans and Asiatics practise, there are great differences in 
method, pointing to the small degree of contact which the 
present inhabitants of N. Siberia have with one another. Not 
only do the terms for the reindeer at different stages of its life 
vary according to the tribe, but we see too, e.g., that the 
SSmoyed never ride their reindeer, which is a favourite mode 
of proCTesaion among the Tungus; that the Samoyed (and 
Ostyak) drive from the left side of the sledge, while the Tungus 
(and Yakut) drive from the right, and so on. IVhether the 
Samoj;ed evolved lor themselves the culture under which they 
now live or adopted it from the former inhabitants of the 
country, it is clear that they must have been in the Arctic 
regions for a very long time to have reached their present 
stage.® 

II. Religion, — The Samoyed, like the other 
natives of N. Asia, and indeed of the Arctic region 
generally, are shamanists; i.e., their religion is 
based on animistic beliefs, and all knowledge of 
religious secrets is in the possession of a shaman. 
Nominally only a part of the Yurak Samoyed are 
still pagan ; the rest are members of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

I. The shaman. — The shaman of the Samoyed 
of the river Ket must be a man ; among the Tavgi 
Samoyed and the Yurak Samoyed there are often 
shamanesses. But, although the most successful 
healing is often achieved by a Yurak Samoyed 
shamaness, we never find her as a leader of religious 
ceremonies. This office is reserved for a male 
shaman. Also, being a woman, she is debarred 
from offering sacrifices to the domestic gods — a rite 
which is performed by an elder male member of the 
family. 

In the northern region, far away from the colonists, the 
shaman’s costume is very rich, hut among the Ostyak Samoyed 
of the forest region it is quite plain. This is due to the prohibi- 
tion of costumes, as well as of shamanistic practices, by the 
Russian authorities. In a general way, the details of the 
costume are not unlike those of the costume of the Ostyak 
shaman ; * the figure of the ancestor spirit occupies an import- 
ant place, and the whole universe is represented by various 
objects embellishing the coat. We find, however, much less 
iron on the Samoyed shaman’s coat than on that of the Ostyak, 
which, again, has less iron than that of the Yakut and Tungus 
shamans. The Yurak shamans of the river Taz sometimes have 
costumes made entirely of skins and furs, reindeer-bone, and 
mammoth-ivory, but the figure of the sun is usually made of 
metal. 

The shaman is the man who knows the religious 
secrets and the order of the religious ceremonies. 
He is an intermediary between the pe<mle and the 
spirits, whose words he interprets. Hu also acts 
as an adviser and medicine-man. The office of 
shaman is often hereditary. The Samoyed call 
their shaman tadibey, and the spirits through which 
the shaman communicates with the spiritual world 
tadebtsy. The tadebtsy act as benevolent or 
malevolent spirits according to the use which the 
shaman makes of them.^ The Yurak Samoyed 
call the tadebtsy syaddai or syadachi, and represent 
them by wooden anthropomorphic figures, which 

1 See art. Partorau Peoples. 

® See artt. Obtyaks and Pasiorai, Peoples. 

3 See art. Osttaks. 

M. A. Ozaplicka, Abnriijiiial Siberia, p. 289. 


are used in divination in the same way as the 
divining-ring {arpa) is used by the shamans of the 
Lapps. Among the Ob Samoyed the shaman’s 
spirit is sometimes called loz, Ibh, or koiJea. 

2. Gods and spirits. — The name for the shaman’s 
spirits is collective, but each shaman has his own 
spirits, who accompany him when he is performing 
his duties. These may be called the shaman’s 
individual spirits. There are three more kinds of 
spirits : (1) those common to one family— domestic 
god-spirits; (2) those common to a local group 
(probably originally to one clan) — ancestor god- 
spirits ; and (3) those common to all the Samoyed 
— spirits dwelling in the water, stones, and forests.’ 

The domestic gods are called by the Yurak 
Samoyed haha (hahe) ; sometimes they are repre- 
sented by roots or stones of unusual shape, some- 
times by anthropomorphic figures. Usually each 
family has at least one male and one female 
domestic god ; they are kept covered on a special 
sledge, the ‘ AaAa-sledge,’ which is not used for any 
other purpose, and, when the family moves, special 
‘ AaAo-reindeer ’ draw the sledge. Women are not 
allowed to uncover the ‘ /iosAa-sledge ’ or even to 
take care of the reindeer. Even a shamaness, who 
has her shamanistic spirit and propitiates the 
higher clan-god, is not allowed to take care of the 
domestic gods. The ‘ AaAa-sledge ’ usually stands 
behind the chum (tent) on the outer side of the 
place of honour called si, which is occupied only by 
the eldest male of the family. 

Some of the spirits common to all the Samoyed, 
such as the spirits of the ivater (usually malicious) 
and the spirits of the bushes (usually benevolent), 
have local names ; but the collective name for the 
chief spirit-gods, whether common to one group or 
to all the Samoyed, is num (nhn, nga). Sometimes 
the Avord haha is used not only for domestic deities, 
but also as a generic term for ‘ deity ’ in the same 
sense as num. Num also means the thunder and 
the sky, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that the thunder, being a voice of Num, is one of 
his characteristics, and the sky, being the abode 
of one of the chief minis (usually the ancestor num), 
is thus identified with him. Thus the fact that 
the same word is used for ‘deity’ and for ‘sky’ 
does not necessarily imply that sky-wprship is the 
highest expression of Samoyed religion. In the 
Yurak Samoyed tales ive meet Avith expressions 
such as these : ‘ Num became summer,’ ‘I sat until 
Num daAvned’ ; at the same time ‘to pray to Num_ 
is a usual expression, but an individual name is 
then added to the title Num. The lesser ^irits 
dAvelling in natural objects are vaguely denned ; 
the highest beings have their OAvn individual char- 
acteristics, often anthropomorphic or zoomorohic. 
If by the term ‘highest god’ Ave understand the 
one to Avhom sacrifices are most often made, and 
Avho is concerned directly or indirectly Avith human 
aflairs, then in the highest god of almost every 
locality Ave can trace the ancestor of the people. 
Among the national gods and goddesses common 
to all the Samoyed are those connected Avitli 
fertility. 

The house-ancestor gods are identified AVith a 
material object more often than are the nature- 
gods. Sometimes ’it is difficult to determine 
Avhether a god is to be considered as common to 
one group only or to all the Samoyed ; for, if a 
small group of Yurak Samoyed lives among the 
Tavgi Samoyed, it may borrow the gods of the 
latter, even their ancestral gods. 

The chief national gods can trai’cl from one 
place to another; there are, hoAvever, several 
places, far distant from one another, of Avlncli 
nearly all the Samoyed Avonld have heard as being 

iThe forest-spirit exists among the Ostyak Samoyed of the 
forest region. 
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holy, as the dwelling-places of gods. Such a 
Samoyed Jerusalem is to be found on the island 
of ‘iVaigach, which possesses several important 
num (also called Tvaha), some of which are related 
to one another. Thus the three-headed old man 
Wesako-haha, living in the extreme south-west 
of the island, is supposed to be the husband of 
Nyebye-haha (Mother-god), who lives in the central 
part of the island, while their son, Nyn-baha, lives 
in the extreme north-west. Islavin^ thinks that 
the gods (represented by stone figures) residing in 
tliree other northern localities, viz. at Minisei, a 
peak of the Urals, in the Yauraau Peninsula, and 
at a place about 20 versts from Mesen, are also 
sons of Wesako-haha and Nyebye-haha. 

The highest gods worshipped by the Yurak 
Samoyed are Numkympoi (‘among the stars’), who 
watches man from above ; Yaumau (‘ land’s end ’) ; 
and Yahammii ( ‘ out of the water ’). The meaning 
of the term Yaumau is, strictly speaking, ‘ land’s 
end,’ bub it is also sometimes used to mean ' river- 
source,’ since the mouth of the river — which is 
called by the Samoyed the river-source — is under- 
stood to be at the end of the earth. The same 
word is used for the name of a peninsula to the 
west of the Gulf of Ob. Yaumau has never shown 
himself to man, but has sent him his iron staff (a 
rod, probably of Russian workmanship), ivhich was 
found in the tundra. This staff is kept by the 
Yurak Samoyed near the Plakbina sand-banks on 
the Northern Yenisei and is held by them in great 
veneration. Then there is Yaumau-Haddaku 
{AadrfoiK=‘ grandmother’), goddess of the fishes, 
who is responsible for good and bad fishing seasons, 
and who lives at the mouth of the Ob. The out- 
ward shapes of Yaumau and Numkympoi are 
known only to tlie shamans, who see them in 
visions and make wooden images of them. These 
images are not regarded as gods, but only as their 
representations. The only image which is lield to 
be itself a god is that of YahammU. It is supposed 
to have faflen from the sky into a river, whence it 
was taken by a Yurak Samoyed, and is a stone of 
sufficiently unusual shape to have attracted the 
finder’s attention. Its size is about that of a child 
of five, and it closely resembles the figure of a man 
in a sitting posture, holding the head of some 
animal by a bridle. This figure is in charge of a 
great shaman at a spot about 100 versts from the 
settlement of Tazovskoye, on the river Taz. Since 
Yahammh has actually ‘ descended ’ to men, he is 
on the whole more esteemed than Yaumau and 
Numkympoi, though it is the last-named who is 
always called ‘ grandfather ’ and treated as tribal 
ancestor, while other gods are so addressed only 
at the moment when sacrifice is being offered to 
them. 

Among the lesser gods is the god-onmer of 
quadrupeds, particularly reindeer. He is called 
Illibium Parche, and it is said that he needs no 
sacrifices, for he has reindeer enough, and, besides, 
he does not help or heal men. 

Kai Donner’* found that along the river Tyni the 
Ostyak Samoyed consider their highest god the 
‘grandfather of the clan,’ who is worshipped under 
various names, while the Ostyak Samoyed along 
^e river Ket symbolize him by a living bear. The 
Ostyak Samoyed of Ket believe in the transforma- 
tion of man into an animal, and vice versa. If a 
nian _ jumps over fallen trees and pronounces 
certain incantations, he will change into a bear.* 

Although in a general w.ay we can call the 
Samoyed polytheists, in practice they are nearer 
to monotheism. Each Samoyed local group has 

1 Somoyfdy, 1 ) domashnicm i dbshchetlvennom bptu, p. 10. 

Santeri Yacobson, ‘Sredi Sibirakikh Samoycdov,' 
Sjbirskoya Jim, no. 95, May 1916. 
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several gods, but the individual chooses one god, 
whom he propitiates, while behaving reverently tc 
the others. In the agglutinative language of the 
Yurak Samoyed there is a special compound ex- 
pression Amgenulumhehon, meaning ‘ What nnm 
do you worship?’ — a question which people ask 
one another wnen they meet for the first time. 
It often happens that, if one god does not satisfy 
the needs of the worshipper, he takes ’'p another. 

3. Dualism. — Since the Samoyed uolieve that 

evil must be overcome with evil, it is not possible 
to make a clear division of their spirits into good 
and bad, for an essentially ‘ good’ spirit can, as a 
shaman’s assistant, act either for good or for evil. 
Both the shaman’s spirits and the highest clan or 
tribal spirits are apt to act for good or evil accord- 
ing to circumstances. There are, however, two 
classes of spirits which are well-defined in this 
respect. The /la/ui, or domestic gods, may be 
described as a class of good spirits, for we never 
hear of malevolent actions being performed by 
them against any one, and they are well-disposed 
towards the inhabitants of the tent, whom they 
protect in a passive way against The latter 

can be defined clearly as a class of bad spirits. 
The chief of all the tlii^e is Chir or Non, who lives 
in the dark north. Whenever there is a stonn 
with lightning, the Samoyed say that Chir is fight- 
ing witii one of the nuins. All the other gods are 
a combination of good and evil, but are benevolent 
to the men who carefully perform the required 
ceremonies. The evil spirits are conceived by 
some Samoyed as dwelling underground, and by 
others as in the water, and no representations of 
them are made. The shaman’s spirit assistants, 
especially those of the great shamans, are more 
evil than good, but they can be beneficent to the 

etitioner when they use their evil powers against 

is and the shaman's enemies. Although images 
of these spirits are made and kept by each shaman, 
it is dangerous for any one except tne shaman who 
owns the spirits to look at them. During the 
shamanistic ceremonies, however, they are shown 
to the public. 

4. Religious ceremonies. — Among the Yurak 
Samoyed one of the male members of a family 
will often oiler private sacrifices to their domestic 
god, but to propitiate the higher gods it is neces- 
sary to oiler the sacrifice through a shaman. The 
domestic gods are propitiated by sacrifices of small 
objects or portions of food, but a sacrifice to the 
higher gods must take the fomi of a reindeer or a 
dog. If a private person sacrifices • an animal to 
the domestic or to the clan gods, care must be 
taken that no blood is shed. The animal must 
be strangled by means of a rope twisted round its 
neck, the ends being held by a man on either side 
of the victim. While the deer is being choked to 
death, a third man prods it in the aide with a goad, 
the object being to hasten the sacrifice along the 
road to the god or spirit for whom it is destined. 
The sacrifice is accompanied by petitions to the 
num whom it is designed to propitiate, that he 
may vouchsafe help to the worshippers in return 
for the sacrifice ottered. If blood is shed, a shaman 
is summoned, and the petitioners await his pro- 
nouncement an.xiously, hoping that he will only 
enjoin the sacrifice of another reindeer and say 
that they had chosen a wrong one or that one was 
not sufficient. Eor the shaman may say that the 
fact that blood came from the nostrils or mouth of 
the deer signifies that the god desires a human 
victim, and then_ somebody will die soon. Some 
unimportant fishing or hunting expeditions may 
be started with a private sacriface, but important 
one.s like the salmon-fishing on the Yenisei can 
never be started without a shaman. 

I One of the most important ceremonies of the 
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Samoyed is the sacrifice to Yamhau-Haddaku, 
goddess of the fishes. 

The finest fish of the first catch of the season is opened and 
cleaned ns for eating. It is then impaled on a stick and planted 
at the water's edge. The head of the fish is turned towards the 
water, and a small image of the goddess is placed astride its 
tail, the idea being that the goddess is riding the fish into the 
water. The entrails of the fish must be very carefully burnt ; 
for, if any part of it is thrown away (as is usually done with the 
entrails), it \vill not reach the goddess, who may then do harm 
to the community instead of sending good fishing. 

Bufc the sacrifices are not necessarily all blood 
sacrifices. Reindeer may be consecrated to the 
gods without being actually killed, which means 
that nobody can make use of them. Children may 
also be consecrated, which means that they must 
not marry. 

Another of the principal Yurak Samoyed cere- 
monies is the changing of the sledges on which the 
images of the gods are kept. This takes place 
once a year in the spring. The most elaborate 
performance is that connected uith the sledge of 
the god Yahammii. 

A shaman is usually the leader of the ceremony. It is a great 
privilege to make even one small part of the new sledge. Each 
man who has a share in the makmg of it kills a reindeer and 
smears with its blood the part that he has made. The work on 
the new sledge is carried on only while the sun is shining, and 
with the dusk every one retires to the chum, where the shaman 
shamanizes. This shamanizing is not for healing the sick, or 
any other practical purpose, but for the glory of YahammU. No 
women or children may be present while the sledge is being 
made, or during the placing of the god on the new sledge, but 
they ma^ take part in the shamanistio performances at night. 
The god is placed on the sledge so that he faces the south, the 
region of light and life, while the old sledge is placed behind 
the other, so that its forepart is turned towards the north, the 
land of darkness and death. In front of the sanctuary of 
Yahammii a regular forest of old sledges may he seen. 

The Avamsk Samoyed, more strictly than the 
others, lioM a sun-festival when the sun returns 
in January. It is now held only every second 
year. 

It lasts .about nine days and must be timed so that the sun 
will appear on the sixth day. The shaman shamanizes during 
all the dark hours of the first six days, and the dance begins on 
the sixth day, f.c. the first day of the sun's appearance. Great 
freedom Is observed between young men and young women, but 
it docs not reach anything like that displayed in the orgiastic 
spring dances of the Yenisei Ostj’ak, The shaman takes part 
in the dance, but on this occasion he lays aside his drum and 
some of his most important garments. Towards the end of the 
festival the shaman heals .the sick and foretells the future. All 
the shamanistio performances are held in the ‘ clean chum,’ a 
tent specially erected and made of the skins of young reindeer. 
This chum must not be used for taking meals or for any other 
purpose than that of shamanizing. 

$. The soul. — ^The Yurak Samoyed, as well as 
the Yenisei Samoyed, believe that a man possesses 
three kinds of soul ; (1) the soul through which he 
feels and thinks (the intellectual soul), (2) the souJ- 
lifo (the physical soul), and (3) the soul accompany- 
ing a man outside himself (the shadow-soul). The 
soul-life is called iindad, and the same word is 
used for breath and also for the vapour which 
rises from the bodies of men and animals in 
winter. Thus the Yurak Samoyed s^, 'lindyttc 
ngaxdnpta,' ‘He let go his souP (‘He sighed’), 
and they believe that death is caused by the 
malevolent spirit Hlike Nga carrying away a 
man’s iindad. 

There is no theory as to what happens to the 
iindad of an ordinary man after it is separated 
from his body ; but the iindad of a shaman becomes 
an iterma, a spiritmore dangerous than benevolent. 
In spite of the separation of the iindad from man 
and nis other souls, the dead are believed to live in 
their own Land of the Dead in the north and also 
to have the power of returning to do harm to 
living men. This belief is shown by the Samoyed 
custom of moving with their chums from the place 
where a death has occurred and occasionally leaving 
behind a person at the point of death. Sometimes 
the body is nailed to the ground during the burial 
ceremony, and the eyes are as a rule covered with 
heavy objects. Another custom which may be 


ascribed to fear of a dead person is that of tumin" 
away the head when driving near a tomb. The 
name of the dead is strictly tabued. , The Land of 
the Dead seems to be at the mouth of a river— the 
Yenisei among the Yenisei Samoyed, and the Ob 
among the Yurak. The dead person receives all 
his belongings to assist him in his other life, whicli 
is supposed to be similar to the life that he led on 
earth. One or more of his personal reindeer are 
sacrificed, and the antlers are hung on the tomb, 
which is composed of a wooden box made of drift- 
wood ; usually some of the poles of his tent are also 
used in its construction. The sledges and other 
objects are usually slightly damaged ; for other- 
ivise, say the Samoyed, the dead man will not have 
the use of them. There is always a reindeer-skin 
pouch containing valuables, including Russian 
money — not gold and silver coins, which the 
Samoyed value highly, but paper money ; or even 
such paper as the wrappers of tobacco-packets, 
which resemble paper money in colour. Kai 
Donner^ says that the Ostyak Samoyed believe 
the Land of the Dead to be at the month of the Ob 
and ruled over by a woman, who sends death to 
the Samoyed through her numerous spirit-assist- 
ants. She also regulates birth. 

6. Totemism. — The social organization, especi- 
ally the marriage regulations, of the Samoyed Iiave 
been to a ^reat extent modified or destroyed by 
contact witli colonists. This is shown clearly by 
the acceptance by the Samoyed of the Russian 
names given to them at their official baptism, 
which often leads to their forgetting their own, 
and also by their acceptance of certain Russian 
marriage restrictions enforced by Russian law, 
while they remain true shamanists in the marriage 
ceremonies. It is therefore difficult to trace their 
totemism by a study of their exogamy, and it 
seems doubtful whether a regular relation between 
the two exists among them. We find clans with 
plant- and animal-names, but these are by no 
means exclusive or even in a majority ; for along- 
side of such names we find many others, given to 
clans for some peculiarity which characterizes 
their members. Neither in terminology nor m 
mythology nor in real life do we find any rolation 
between the clan-group named after an animal and 
the animal itself, such as is found among typical 
totemists. Thus the clans of the Yurak Samoyed 
of Obdorsk and Taz include; Horelle, ‘bucks j 
Ngnluchi, ‘of the grass’; Lampai, ‘the base of 
the antlers of the buck reindeer’; Maryik, ‘ the 
neck of the wild buck reindeer ’ ; Nohoi (Nokhoi), 
‘ of the white fox ’ ; but they have also clans with 
such names as Yadanye, ‘vvalkers’ ; Shiallanke, 

‘ runners ’ ; Ngasyedda, ‘ without feet.’ 

The tales of the Yenisei Samoyed are rich m 
names of heroes suggesting totemistic elements: 
we hear in one tale about a fight between seven 
chtiins of Grass Fringes (the people of these churns 
would have grass frmges hangmg on the rack ol 
their winter coats) and seven chums of Talnik 
Fringes (with talnik, or dwarf willow, twigs hang- 
ing on the back of their winter coats). The power 
of the first-named comes from their grass fnngM> 
for another hero says to one of them ; ‘ 
liow heavy you are ; you look very small to me, 
but you have on your back a grass 
string of which would make a canoe.’ 
hero named Wliite Owl and another named Lap^ 
Buck, but besides these there are heroes cali*^ 
Iron-Cube-Belt, Silver Buttons, Iron Boots, et 
With the exception of the Ostyak Samoj’ed, t 
Samoyedic tribes are much more given 
and hero-worship than to animal-worship. 
does not prevent the anthropomor|)hic gods iro 
having many animal characteristics (e.y., v'*v 
1 lAC. cU. 
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can fly and can change into animals) nor certain 
animals from having special places assigned to 
them in the shamanistic mysteries as the shaman’s 
spirit-assistonts. As far as is known at present, 
only the Ostyak Sainoyed have any beliefs which 
can be called totemistic. Itte, the hero of the epic 
of the Ostyak Samoyed recorded by Kai Donner,* 
had by one of his wives, the daughter of Massul- 
lozi, ‘‘Forest-Spirit,’ a son, ‘Bear-Spirit’ (Pargfii- 
kuorgai lozi or Fargiii-kuorg, meaning ‘ bear- 
spirit’) j from this son the Samoyed of the Ket river 
derive their descent. For this reason they call 
themselves Kuorgai-tfimder, ‘race of hears.’ 

Along the river Tym, Kai Bonner found that the 
name for the forest spirit is Paryii, which must be 
the same word as occurs in the form Pfirglii-kuorg 
(Pargiii-bear).- IVe can hardly reckon the animiu 
monsters ivith which this epic is filled as traces of 
totemisni ; and even Pargiii-bear is, after all, the 
descendant of Itte, a man-hero. It is only among 
the Ostyak Samoyed of the river Ket that the bear 
rises to the dignity of an ancestral god. Since, as 
far as is known, these Samoyed are the only ones 
who personify their ancestral god in animal form, 
it may be only a local variation in the method of 
picturing the ancestor. The ivorshipping of a 
tribal ancestor is common to all the Samoyed, and 
endowing him with the form of a bear nia}’ merely 
indicate his unusual origin, liaving no reference to 
totemistic beliefs. Much the same can be said 
about the shaman’s spirit-assistants, which are 
represented by animal forms, though never identi- 
fied with animals. 

7. Mythology. — Samoyed mytliology is extra- 
ordinarily rich not only in variety of motives but 
also in variety of forms. The two chief forms 
are the tale Avhich is sung, called by the Ynrak 
Samoyed syodohohs, and the tale which is told, 
uahanokit. 'We do not include in Samoyed mytho- 
logy any songs, whether the sliaman’s songs, which 
are more or less alike among all the Northern 
natives, or the songs, so characteristic of the 
Northern Samoyed, which are sung at burials and 
match-makings. Thus the widower will sing at his 
wife’s funeral a song e.xpressing his sorrow and 
loneliness, while the young wooer will express his 
affection in song. I'hese ceremonial songs are 
disappearing from Samoyed life more rajiidly than 
the myths. 

The tales of the Yurak Samoyed and Yenisei 
Samoyed can he divided according to tlieir con- 
tents into customary tales and fantastic tales. 
Both are to a certain extent hero-tales. The cus- 
tomary tales relate various events in the life of the 
family or the clan, and are usually put into the 
mouth of the hero or lieroine, wlio relates them in 
the_ first person. This device and tlie wonderfully 
artistic and realistic descriptions, obtained by the 
simplest means, make these customary tales a 
mine of rich material for the study of primitive 
mentality as well as of social anthropology. TJiey 
are full of descriptions of Imnting and fishing 
expeditions, marriage- and initiation-ceremonies, 
tribal law, and various incidents arising out of love 
affairs ; and, though all are related as they really 
occur, yet, when touched 'with the characteristic 
logic of the primitive mind, they receive a mythi- 
cal colouring. But it is tlie other kind of tale 
that really deserves the name of myth — the fan- 
tastic hero-tale, which perhaps originated as a 
customary tale, but from long ages of oral r^ro- 
duction has received a hyperbolic form. Many 
details indicate that this type of Samoyed litera- 
ture is older than the customary tales. The liero 
is usually a wanlor wandering about in search of 
adventures. At the same time, he often possesses 
. shamanistic power, or at least meets the great 
1 A Samoiiede Epic, p. 6. - 11. p. 9. 
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shamans, so that the hero-tales are interwoven with 
religious beliefs. If the liero is a shaman, it is 
nearly always his struggle with another great 
shaman that forms the subject of the tale, and in 
this case the other shaman is very often of Yakut 
nationality, since the Yakut shamans have a wide- 
spread reputation. In a Yenisei Samoyed tale of 
the great shaman Kuobaldi, he fights the Yakut 
shaman first on land, then in the sky, and then 
under the water. 

Far from disappearing with tlie decline of native 
life, the customary myths are actually growing. 
As to tlie fantastic tales, alongside of the ancient 
ones now ones occasionallj' come into existence 
even now, after the death of a prominent shaman 
or hunter; there are no more new legends of 
warriors, since the Samoyed no longer fight. 

Although there are no myths concerned only 
with gods and spirits, these liero-mytlis liave fre- 
quent references to them. There seems to he no 
type of zoological myth among the Samoyed as 
there is among the Palaeo-Siberians and among the 
people belonging to tlie N. Pacific culture-ring 
generally; but the heroes can temporarily change 
into animals, or at least assume animal character- 
istics, tliough they never cease to be men. To this 
class belongs the myth recorded by Kai Bonner 
among the Ostyak Samoved of the forest region 
along the rivers Ket and Tym, which he calls ‘the 
Samoyed epic of the hero Itte.’^ Itte’s chief 
struggles were with the giant man-eater, Piine- 
gusse, wliom he at lost vanquished. Although 
forced by foreign evil spirits to leave the Samoyed 
lands, he is expected to return one day to make 
the Samoyed rich and Imppy, just as the return of 
the hero Alba is looked for by the Yenisei Ostyak." 
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SANCHUNIATHON. — A. Historical 
NOTICES. — Sanchnnintlion (Gr. SayxooridSon', 
’Zayxuvti-Bw, SvrialBuv) is said by Porphj’ry^ to 

1 A Samoyede Epic, p. 3 if. 

9 See artt. Ostvaks and Shamanism. 

In Eusebius, Preep. Evang., ed. Gifford, p. .lla. 
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have been a native of Berytus (Beirut) who lived 
before the Trojan war, about the times of Moses 
and Semiramis, who wrote in the Plimnician 
language a history of his people and of their 
religion, based on the records of the cities and 
the registers of the temples and on records re- 
ceived from a certain Hieromhalos (= Jerub-ha'al), 
priest of the god leuo (=Jahweh). This he 
dedicated to Abibalos=Ahi-ba'al, king of Berj'-tus. 
It was translated into Greek by Philo of By bios.* 
Philo Byblius® says that Sanchuniathon was a 
man of much learning and curiosity, who searched 
out a history written by the god Thoth.® He also 
found the secret writings of the ammouneis ( = 
hamvianim, ‘sacred pillars’).^ The teaching of 
Thoth was preserved by the seven sons of Sudu^, 
the Kabeiroi, and by tlieir brother Askleplos ( = 
Eshmun). These stories were allegorized by a 
certain Thabion and handed on to the prophets 
and to their successors, one of wJiom was Eisirios, 
the brother of Chna (Canaan), who was afterwards 
called Phoinix (Phoenicia).® Many generations 
afterwards a god Sourmoubelos and Thuro, whose 
name was changed to Eusarthis, brought to light 
the theology of Thoth.® Suidas calls him ‘ a T 3 Trian 
philosophei’, Avho lived about the time of the Trojan 
war, wio translated into Phoenician a work of 
Hermes (Thoth) concerning the origin of things, 
who "wrote in Phoenician on the institutions of tlie 
Tyrians, Egyptian theology, and some other 
matters.’ He is also mentioned by Athenreus,’ by 
Eusebius,® and by Theodoret.® 

Sanchuniathon is not named by any Greek 
writer before Philo ; but this is no proof of his 
non-existence, since a Phoenician author would not 
be know to Greeks unless he were translated. 
The references in Athenreus, Porphyry, Eusebius, 
Theodoret, and Suidas are probably all derived 
from Philo ; but this also proves nothing, since 
Philo’s translation was the only form in which 
Sanchuniathon was accessible to Greek readers. 
Sanchuniathon is a genuine Phoenician name, 
Sankun (or Sakkun)-yaton, ‘Sakkun has given.’*® 
As far as it goes, this is evidence that he was a 
real person. 

B. The transmission of Sanchuniathon’s 
HISTORY. — The Phoenician original of Sanchuni- 
athon, if it ever existed, has perished, and -we 
know only the reputed Greek translation of Philo 
Byblius [q.v.). In 1836 F. Wagenfeld reported 
the discovery in Portugal of a MS of Philo.** This 
was soon shown to be a fraud, particularly by F. C. 
Movers.*® Philo is known to us only from the 
citations in Porpliyry, Eusebius, Johannes Lydus, 
and Stephen of Byzantium. 

The fragments of Philo have been gathered by J. O. Orelli, 
Sanchoniathonis Berytii quae feruntur F^agmenta (Leipzig! 
1826). This edition is incomplete and uses a defective text of 
Eusebius. A better ed. is that of C. Muller, PHO iii. [1849] 
660-576. Here Gaisford’s revised text of Eusebius is followed. 
The hulk of the quotations of Philo are found in Eusebius 
{Preep. Evang. i. 9-10, iv. 16), who uses them in a furious 
attack on Porphyry to prove that the gods of the heathen are 
only deified men. Eusebius is ed. by T. Gaistord, Eusehii 
Pamphili Evangelicce Preeparationis, Oxford, 1843; and by 
E. H. Gifford, 4 vols. in 6 , Oxford, 1903 (a more critical ed.). 
English translations of the fragments of Philo in Eusebius are 
given by E. Cumberland, Sanchoniatho’s Phoenician History 
Iiondon, 1720 ; I. P. Cory, The Ancient Fragments, do. 1826 
21832, 3ed. E. E. Hodges, 1876, and by E. H. Gifford, in vol. iii! 
of his ed. of the Preep, Evang. 


1 See also Porphyry, de Abstin. ii. 66 . 

2 In Eus. Preep. Evang. p. 31d. 3 Cf. 34a. 

4 32b. ® 39o. d. 6 40b. 7 jij. j26. 

8 Preep. Evang. p. 9, ed. Gifford, 30d. 

9 De Cur. Grccc. affect., serm. ii. 

10 See art. Phcesicians, vol. ix. p. 893, § 46 . 
n Sanchuniathons Urgeschichte dcr Phonizier, Hanover, 1836, 
Sanchuniathonis histor. Phoen. libros novcm, Bremen, 1837, 
Germ, tr., Lubeck, 1837. 

12 Jahrb. filr Thenl. und Christ. Philos, vii. i. 95 f. ; see also 
C. L. Grotefend, Die Sanchuniathonische Streitfrage, Hanover 
AS36. 


C. Contents and composition.— HIk extracts 
preserved by Eusebius fall into three groups. 

I. A cosmogony (i. 10; S3b-84b).— According to this, the 
beginning of the universe was Dark Air and Chaos dark as 
Erebus. These correspond to darkness and the Deep (Teh6m) 
in Gn 12 and to Apsu and Ti’amat of the Babylonian creation 
story. 1 

From Darkness and Chaos sprang Wind (Pneuma) and 
Desire (Pothosl. With this agrees the statement of DamasciusO 
that the Sidonfans ‘ before all things place Chronos and Pothos, 
and Omichles’(=C”K 73 DN, ‘mother of every man’?). Wind 
corresponds to the AVind of Elohim in Gn 1 =. Desire is not 
found in the Babylonian or in the Hebrew cosmogony, but 
appears as Eros, ‘love,’ in Hesiods and as Pothos in the 
theology of the Ophites as reported by Epiphaniu8.4 

From the union of AVind and Desire Jlot was produced. This 
Philo defines as ‘ slime, or putrid water,’ which shows that it is 
an abstract noun formed from the Phoenician and Hebrew word 
md, or may, ‘water’ (cf. Eth. plu. melyat). It corresponds to 
tho waters (mayim) of Gn 1® and to Slumniu, ‘waters,’ the 
offspring of Apsu and Ti’amat in the Babylonian cosmology.s 
The same idea appears in Egypt.6 Mot had the form of an egg 
(following the textual emendation of Bunsen, Henan, and 
Baudissin). The conception of a world-egg was known in 
Egi-pt,® in India,8 and among the Greeks.9 No trace of this 
conception is found in Babylonia, unless it be in the splitting 
of Ti’amat and setting up of half as the dome of the sky ; but 
it is suggested in Gn 1- by tho statement that the AVind (or 
Spirit) of Elohim was mirahepheth upon the face of the waters. 
Even if mSraliepheth does not mean ‘brood,’ but ‘ swoop,’ 
still the word is applied only to birds and therefore hints 
dimly at the idea of the world-egg. 

AVithin Mot were formed first ‘germs of creation,’ then 
‘animals without sensation,’ and from the latter grew ‘in. 
telligent animals’ called zophasemln (TDff 'Ss), which Philo 
correctly translates ’ observers of heaven.’ The Aramaic form 
semin, instead of Phoenician samim (cf. (Sa]mem-roumos, 34d), 
is to be set to the credit of Eusebius rather than to that of 
Philo. All these creatures remained motionless within the 
world-egg until it opened. This is different from the Baby- 
lonian and the Hebrew accounts, which know no creation of 
plants and animals tti posse before their creation tn esse. 

M6t then burst forth into light, and sun, and moon, and 
stars, and the great constellations. As a result of the action of 
the light, the waters were ‘separated’ (Si«pt97j) and clouds 
were formed. This corresponds to the Babylonian narrative 
of the appearance of Marduk, the god of light, who split the 
body of Ti'amat into halves and set up the upper half to form 
the sky, in which he placed the heavenly bodies. It corresponds 
also to the Hebrew narrative of God’s creation of light and 
His ‘ splitting ’ the waters under the firmament from the waters 
above the firmament and setting the sun, moon, and stars in the 
firmament (Gn 13-10, 14-19). The meeting of the clouds in the 
sky caused thunder, and on hearing this the animals that had 
been formed in the world-egg ‘woke up and began to move, 
on land and sea, mole and female.’ With this corresponds 
Marduk’s creation of plants and animals in the Babylonian 
storv and the appearance of nil forms of life at the word of 
Elohim (Gn 120 - 22 ). 

*. The origin of men and their discovery of the arts 
(i. S4b-36a). — The original pair were ‘the wind Kolpia and his 
wifeBAau.’ Kolpia=K61-plab, ‘ voice of a breath,’ which suggeM 
the statement of Gn’27 that Jahweh ‘breathed into man the 
breath of life.’ Bdau=B6hO, the primal chaos of Gn l®i Jt 
corresponds also to the ‘ dust ’ of Gn 27 into which the breath 
of Jahweh entered to create man. . . . , 

The children of Kolpia and Bdau were Aion, ‘ lifetime - 
pnwwn (Eve), ‘ life,’ and Protogonos, ‘ first-born ’= Adam (first^ 
‘man’; ‘and Aion discovered the food obtained from trees, 
which corresponds to Eve’s plucking of the forbidden fruit. 

The children of Protogonos and .won were Gdnos and Genea. . 
GAnos, ‘rnce’=Enosh, ‘mankind’ (Gn 428), and Genea i® m® 
female counterpart. Thej' first worshipped the sun, whom 
they called Beelsdmen, which in the Phoenician language is 
‘ Lord of Heaven ’ and in Greek Zeus.u In like manner Gn 4- 
saj's of Enosh that he was the first to call upon the name of 
Jahweh. 

The sons of Gdnos were Lighti Fire, and Flame. These 
discovered fire from rubbing pieces of wood together, ana 
taught the use of it.’ This recalls the myth. of Prometheus 
and similar Aryan myths. There is no mention of the dis- 
coverj’ of fire in Babylonia or in the narrative of the origin 01 
the arts in Gn 4l8-i.’2 ; etin ifc jg implied by Tubal-lf ayin’s inven- 
tion of the forging of metals (Gn 422 ). Kaj-in, son of the man 
(Gn 41 , J), or Keynan, son of man (Gn 69, P), means smith, 
and the smith's art is impossible without fire. Kayins sacri- 
fice (Gn 431 -) also presupposes the use of fire. The Babylonian 


1 For similar Greek conceptions see ERE iv. 146-148. 

!ij)e Prim. Princip. 125, ed. J- Kopp, Frankfort, 1820 , 


p. 386. 

3 E HE iv. 146. 4 Hcer. xv. 6. 

8 Cf. Damasoius, 125. 6 NBE iv. 14di § *- 

7 A. Erman, A Handbook of Egyp. Religion, Eng. cr., 
London, 1907, pp. 26, 81, 167. 

8 ERE iv. 156 f. 9 76 . p. 148. 

10 J. P. Peters, in JBL x.xxiii. [1914] 81. 

11 ERE ii. 288, § 8. 
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fire-pod Ofrni la Fpcclally described as the patron at smiths,! 
and Kcynan appears ns a Sabsean God.* It appears probable, 
therefore, tliat the original Hebrc'.e legend and other Semitic 
legends narrated tbc invention o! fire. 

From Fire the Giants were t>om who pave their names to the 
mountains o! rhccnicla. These correspond to the NephUim, or 
‘giants’ (On fi* J. No 133* J£}, also to the monstrous brood of 
Ti’Sinnt in the Babylonian creation-story, and to the Giants 
and litans of Greek mytholopy.* To this race belonged 
[tialmtmTOumos (Shamim-rflmi, which Philo correctly trans- 
lates llupsouranios, ‘heaven-nigh.’ Ho was the first city- 
boilder, and therefore corresponds to Cain, the city-builder, in 
On 4>3. lie quarrelled with his brother Ousoos. This is the 
counterpart o{ Cain’s quarrel with Abel, only here the brother's 
name Is Ousbos, the equivalent of ’Esau. The two pairs of 
hostile brothers Cain and Abel and Jacob and Esau Imve been 
confused. Ousbos was a hunter who invented garments of 
skin. ’This agrees with the characteristic-s of Esau in Gn 273- H. 
Ous^s originated the use of standing-stones in worship and 
the pouring of libations of blood upon them. This corresponds 
to Abel, 11710 first offered bloody sacrifices. After his death 
he iiTis worshipped as a god. Tliere is abundant evidence 
that 'ESau, ‘maker,’ was the name of an ancient Canaanitc 
dcity.4 

Sanchuniathon then enumerates six pairs of brothers who 
were inventors of the arts : 

(1) Apreua, ‘hunter,’ and Halieus, ' fishor’=Pfi05n. §id and 
Dayybg (Heb. 3;n), §id Is known as a Phoenician god.* In 
character ho corresponds to Nimrod, the mighty hunter 
of On HP. 

(2) Chrusor, or Hephaistos, and Zeus Jfcllichios. Ohrusor- 
Hcphaisto3«=Hcb. riurj, Pheon. p&rbsh, ‘ smith.’ ® He was ‘ the 
discoverer of iron and the method of working it,* and also 
‘ practised incantations and divinations.' This is a play on the 
two meanings of yurosh, viz. ‘smith* and ‘magician.’ He is 
the countetpart of Tubal-lfoyin, or Tubal the smith, the father 
of every Mrlsh, or metal-worker (On 4*3). His brother 
Mtllich!os=MaU!h, ‘the sailor ,’ ‘invented the hook, and bait, 
and line, and rafti and was first of ail men to make a voyage.' 

(3) TechniUs, ‘artificer,’ and OCinos-Autbohthbn, ‘earth- 

born aboriginal.’ These invented sun-dried bricks and roofs. 
Technics seems to correspond to Heb. 'artificer' (cf. 

Tubal-kayin, Gn 433), and GSinos-Autbehthon to Adam, who 
ivns made out of the ground, addmn (On 2* 31®). 

(4) Agrbs, ‘country,’ and AgrbU'S, ‘countrjTpan.' Of the 
latter ‘ there la a much vonoratod statue and a slirine drawn by 
yokes of oxen, and among the people of Byblos he is named pre- 
eminently the greatest of the gods. From them came famicre 
and huntsmen.' Agrbtbs seems to represent the local ba'al at 
Byhlos.3 Agrbs will then bo a minor ia'al associated with him. 
This inventor of agrioultiiro corresponds to Cain, the ‘tiller of 
the ground,’ who ‘brought at the fruit of tlie ground ’ (Gn 4**1 

(5) Ainunos and Magos (both in ace., Amunon and Magon), 

'who cstahlishcd villages and shcepfolds.' In S2h Philo speaks 
of the secret iiTilings of the ammouiieis hidden in the temples. 
This seems to refer to the fammdm'm (Hch. or steles.# 

In the InRcriptions yamnibn, or Ammon, appears os a god in 
’Alxl-hamnibn, ‘servant of the stele,'* or more frequently 
Ba'I-(ranmi6n.ib Amunos, accordingly, seems to equal the wcll- 
known Plioiniclan god Ba l-ljammbn. Itagos (in acc. Magon)= 
JIa’on, who appears os a pod in the place-name Ba'al-Ma'on.H 
or Bcth-B.a'al-.Ua'on ; 13 also mentioned in Nu 322), 1 Ch 6#, Ezk 
SiK Jos IS'3 ; perhaps also in the name of the Arabian people 
Ma’on. 

(0) Misor and ^iuduV (nets and pis), which Philo correctly 
translates ‘straight’ and ‘Just’ They are identical with 
Mesharu, ‘equity,’ and Kettu, ‘justice,’ the children o! 
Sh.iniash, the gorl of justice in the Babylonian relipion.l* 
§uduV, or Sede(c, is a well-known Canannite god.!* Ue also 
appears in S. Arabia i* and In many OT names compounded 
with '^xdeV- 

(7) From Misor Taautos was born, whom the Egyptians call 
Tlionth, the Alexandrians Thblh, and the Greeks Hermes. He 
was the inventor ot writing. Tliis is clearly the Egi-jitian god 
ThMh who has been Incorporated into tiie Phoiiiician pan- 
theon.l* 

(S) ‘From §uduV came the Dioscuri, or Kabeiroi, or Cory- 
bantes, or Samothraces.' H The Kabeiroi (q.r.), whose cult 
spread so far In the Greek world, bore the Semitic name O’l'ai, 
‘ the might}-,' and were doubtless genuine PlKcnicIan divinities. 

Tliis genealogy is conniosed out of at least three independent 
traditions. I'rbtogonos is the counterp.art of Gbnos and 
Autbehthbn. llupsouranios and also Technites and Gbinos arc 
the inventors of Iiouses. Ousbos and also Agrbs and Agrbtbs are 


* H. C. Itawlinson, li'AJ Iv. [iSfilj 14. 2. 

3 CIS iv. no. S. 1.2. 3£KBvl.lfi3. 

4 16. iii. 163, 5 jj. 

*16. 5 14; W, Baudtssin, Sludtrn, 1. 1C; Jl. Lidzbarsk 
HnniltncA dcrnonlsnn. Jiptsraphii Berlin, ISfiS, p, 35C. 

' IJdtharski, p. 2S1. v EllV ii. 2113. 

# Sec ib. 2ST, {5. 0 Lidzharski, p. 333. 

2 16. p. 233. 11 Jiesha Inscr. P. 

1* 16. SO. 

”H- ZImmem, Srifr. rur Kenninis der tab. Eel,, Lcipzif 
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the inventors of hunting. Oaaoos, Meiliehios, and the Kabeiroi 
are the inventors of boats, 

3. The tbcogony and war of the_ gods (SCa-fOd).— The 
original pair of gods were (1) Elioun, *high’=Hcb, 'Elybn,! and 
(2) Berouth, an abbreviation of Ba'alat BSruth, ‘mistress of 
Beirut,’ or possibly ‘ mistress of the cypress ’ (= Aram, nil?, Heb. 
riilS, ‘who dwelt in the neighbourhood ol Byblos').* 'Elyon 
was killed bv -^d beasts; i.e., he ivas identical with the 
Phconlcian Adbn, Adonis, ‘lord,’ the consort of the Ba’alat of 
Byblos.3 The children of TilyOn were (3) Ouranos, ‘ sky,' and 
(4) 06, ‘earth.’ Ouranos is Ba’al-Sbamim, ‘ownerof theEky.’4 
He corresponds to the Babylonian Anu, * the sky,’ ‘ father of the 
gods.’ Earth is named as a Carthaginian goddess in the treaty 
of ilonnih.il.* A trace of similar conceptions among the 
Hebrews is found In the formula of Gn 2-“, ‘These ore the 
generations [i.e. ‘offspring’] of the heaven and of the earth.’ 
Similarly in Hesiod Ouranos and G6 are the parents of the 
Titans and gods.® 

The chiluren of Ouranos were (6) Elos=El, ‘god’;* Philo 
translates Kronos (i.e. Saturn), in imitation ot Hesiod,# who 
makes the Titan Kronos the son of Ouranos ; he was the 
builder ot the temple and of the city of Byblos; (6) Baitulos= 
B6th-61, ‘abode of deity,’ i.e. a maffibhah, or standing-stone 
inhabited by a god ; » in Preep. Prang. 37d Sanchuniathon 
expresses the same idea when he says that ‘Ouranos devised 
the taifuiio, having contrived to put life into stones’; (7) 
I)ag6n,i® which Philo translates siton, * com' (=Heb. dagSn), 
and says H that be discovered corn and the plough and therefore 
was called Zeus Arotrios, ‘ Zeus of ploughing ’ ; (8)Atla3(Pho3ni- 
clan equivalent unknown), whom £1 threw into a deep pit and 
buried ; 13 this deed Hesiod relates of Ouranos in his treatment 
of his children, which shows that Philo does not borrow this 
myth from Hesiod ; (0)ZeusDemarons=Ba'a1Tanmr ;13 he and 
his brother El waged unsuccessful war against (JO)Pontos, ‘the 
sea ' (=DO‘'^pa). The son of Ba'al Tamar was (11) Melcathros, 
or Hercules, i.e. Melkort, the Ba'al of Tyrc.t* (12) Asfartea 
'Ashtart i* was ‘ the greatest goddess, who reigned over Phoenicia 
with Ba’al-Tasnar and Hodad ; she set the head ot n bull on her 
head as a mark of royalty, and, finding n fallen star, she conse- 
crated it as the holy island ot Tyre.’ (IS) Hhea (=Tnnit?) in 
Hesiod is the wife, not the daughter, of Kronos. (14)ToDiono= 
Baaltis, we. Ba'alat, ‘ mistress,' El gave the city of Byblos (Gebal), 
The Phmnicians say that she is Aphrodite. She is evidently the 
old Ba’alat ol Gehal.i® (16) Eimarmcne, ‘ fate ’=MCni, ‘ fate,’ a 
god of the Arabs 17 and of the Nahatmans,!# is mentioned in 
Is 65H ; perhaps also in the personal name Man(nXissch, • M6nl 
has lifted up.’ (16) Horn, * season ’='Ate. Pliilo has confused 
the word, ny, ’ season,’!* ivith sny, the god ’Ate.30 

In company with his brothers and sisters, £1 waged war on 
his father, the Sky, and eventually succeeded in emasculating 
him witli a sickle, so that his blood stains the waters of one of 
the rivers ot Phcsnicia to this day. This is the counterpart ot 
the war ol thegods ot light and order against the forces of chaos 
in the Babylonian creation epic and in the OT, and of Zeus’s 
victory over the older gods in Hesiod, where also the sickle and 
the emasculation appear, only in Hesiod it is the children of 
Kronos who overthrow him, while here Kronos and his brethren 
overthrow their father Ouranos. Sanchuniathon adds that the 
allies of £l were called Eloim. i.e. Elohim, ‘gods.’ 

The children of El (Kronos) were ns follows ; (17) Persephone 
(Phmnicinn equivalent unknown); (18) Athene='Anath ;3i the 
equation o! 'Anatb and Athene is found in bilingual inscriptions ; 
to her was given the kingdom of Attica ; (19) ljadido3=Bhaddai 
(Phccn. IS? in lB'i:=iC‘-|j, ‘client of Shaddai ’), whom £l slew 
with the sword ; (20) a daughter whoso head El cut off ; these 
correspond to the children of Kronos in Hesiod whom their 
lather devoured as soon ns they were born ; (21) by bis sister 
Astartc, seven daughters, tlie Titanides, and two sons ; (22) 
Potlios, ' desire,’ and (23) Eros, ‘ love ’ ; by his sister Rhea, seven 
sons, one of whom was (24) 3Iuth, ‘death':33 (25) by hie sister 
Ikmftis, daughters ; (26) Kronos (or El) of the same name as his 
father ; (-27) Zeus B6I03 (=861, the Babylonian god), 23 the father 
of (28) Nereus (=Eai), the father ot ?20) Pontos (sBa’nl-yam- 
mim), the father of (30) Sidon (=§id)24 and Poseidon (=Ba’al. 
§idon): (SI) by the ny-niph Anobret='En-’ohereth, ‘overflowing 
spring,' or ‘En-hobereth, ‘uniting spring,’ he had an only- 
oegotcen soa called ledud (Heb. yedfd, ‘beloved’); in a time of 
great danger Ei arrayed this son in royal apparel, prcp.ared an 
altar, and sacrificed him.2a It has often been claimed that this 


lEKEui. lEO, I13. 

* On the cypress as the sacred uee of ’Ashtart see Baudissin, 
pp. 192-19S. 

3 PEE am. 4/6. p. 288#, 
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15 Ib. ii. 117, 203. 
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25. 
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etory is based upon the Biblical narrative of Abraham’s sacrifice 
of Isaac, especially because it was found in Sanohuniathon's 
History of the Jews, but there is no evidence of any direct con- 
nexion. More probably both stories go back to some common 
early Canaanito original. 

D. Authenticitt of the Phcenjcjan 
History of Sanchuniathon.—i. Theory that 
Eusebius invented the^fragraents. — C. A. Lobeck,’ 
on the basis of their euhemerism, holds that the 
reputed extracts from Philo are the invention of 
Eusebius himself or of another late Christian 
writer ; but this is impossible in view of the 
strong Semitic flavour of the material. The names 
of the gods are mainly Phoenician, and the Phoeni- 
cian words are correctly translated. The extra- 
ordinary frequency of Kal at the beginning of 
sentences also indicates translation from a Semitic 
original. The stories have points of contact with 
the OT, but are so different that they cannot have 
been derived from it. In their divergences they 
have analogies in Babylonia and in other parts of 
the Semitic world. Neither Eusebius nor any 
other Christian writer of his period possessed the 
knowledge of Semitic religion necessary for the com- 
position of these fragments. The genuineness of 
Eusebius’s quotations is proved further by the fact 
that Johannes Lydus^ gives an extract from the 
Phoenician History that is not found in Eusebius. 
This shows that he derived his information directly 
from Eusebius’s source and not from Eusebius 
himself. In the other passages Lydus agrees 
closely with Eusebius, which shows that the latter 
has correctly reported his original. 

2. Theory that Eusebius derived the fragments 
from Porphyry. Eusebius ® quotes Porphjrry, 
Against the Christians, as an authority in regard 
to Sanchuniathon. Gifford * and others think that 
this shows that Eusebius derived his quotations of 
PhUo from Porphyry. This is unlikely. Eusebius 
quotes Porphyry only as ivitness to the antiquity 
and credibility of Sanchuniathon. He never 
mentions him in connexion with the extracts, but 
names only Philo himself. This shows that he 
had access to Philo’s work directly. Lydus also 
cites Philo, not Porphyry. Porphyry was a Neo- 
Platonist and defender of the old gods. He was 
the last man to approve and quote extensively the 
euhemeristic legends preserved by Eusebius. Still 
less is it possible that Porphyry invented the 
fragments ascribed to Philo. It is true that he 
was a native of Tyre, but he received a Greek 
education, was a pupil of Plotinus, and spent most 
of his life in Rome. It is improbable that he 
possessed the Semitic knowledge necessary for the 
composition of these extracts ; and, as remarked 
above, they do not agree with his philosophy. 

3. Theory that Philo invented the fragments. — 
F. C. Movers, in his earliest treatise on the subject, 
‘Die XJnachtheit der Fragmente des Sanchoni- 
athon,’ pronounced the extracts given by Eusebius 
an invention of PhUo. The claim to have dis- 
covered a work that had been hidden by the priests, 
which in its turn was based upon secret writings 
of the ammouneis, bore on its face the mark of 
fraud. Philo was a native of Byblos and kneAv 
the names of the Phoenician gods and their popular 
identification with Greek divinities. He derived 
the stories which he ascribes to Sanchuniathon 
from Hesiod and other Greek poets and philoso- 

hers. This theory, like the foregoing, does not 
o justice to the strong Semitic character of the 
fragments and to their analogies in the OT and in 
other Semitic literatures. 

4. Theory that Philo gathered late Phoenician 
traditions which he worked over to suit his 

1 Aglaophamus, pp. 1265-1279. 

2 FHG iii. 671. s 31 a. 

■» Ens. Preep. Evang. i. 36. 

3 Jahri. fur Theol. und christl. Philos, vn. i. 61 f. 


purposes.— Movers in his later works abandoned 
the extreme view that he held at first and main- 
tained that Philo used genuine Phoenician tradi- 
tions, but did not find them already collected by 
Sanchuniathon. This is the view also of Bunsen 
Duncker, von Gutschmid, Baudissin, 'Wachsmutl/, 
and most of the recent ^vriters. This theoiy does 
justice to the Phoenician material found m the 
fragments, but emphasizes the lateness of the 
tradition as shown in the following characteristics. 

(а) Syncretism of the fragments. — ^Tlie Phcenician 
gods are identified with Egyptian and Greek gods, 
and the mingling of Egyptian, Hebrew, Persian, 
and Greek iaeas in the legends shows, it is said, 
that the tradition cannot have arisen before the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

In the case of Egypt the only clear borrowing is 
Thoth, tlie scribe of the gods and inventor of writ- 
ing.^ Here, however, it may be questioned whether 
this name, like Hermes, is not merely Philo’s trans- 
lation of some Phoenician god of wndting, such as 
Nabu, the antiquity of ivhose cult in Canaan is at- 
tested.* Granted, however, that Thoth is original, 
Egyptian influence on the religion of Canaan began 
so early that we do not have to wait for the age of 
Philo for the introduction of this deity into the 
Plioenician pantheon.® 

In relation to the OT there are many similari- 
ties in the fragments, but there is no evidence that 
any of the mj’ths are derived from the OT ; on the 
contrary, they are so independent as to indicate 
that they are both variants of a primitive Canaanite 
tradition. 

Persian influence is claimed in the reference to 
Zoroaster the Magian in the Sacred^ Collection^ of 
Persian Records.* •This,however, is given by Philo, 
not as a quotation from Sanchuniathon, but as a 
new extract from a difierent work. The other 
supposed trace of Persian influence is Magos, ‘the 
Magian,’ who wdth his brother Amunos_ established 
villages and sheepfolds.® The activity of this 
personage does not point to a Persian origin ; and, 
as remarked above, it is probable that Magos does 
not mean ‘ Magian,’ but is merely a transcription 
of the Phoenician name Ma'on. 

Greek influence is shown in the identification of 
the gods of Phoenicia with Greek divinities, but 
this may be the work of Philo rather than , of Ins 
Semitic originals. In most cases Philo gives the 
Phcenician name alongside of the Greek name, and 
the former may have been the only one in his 
sources. Movers claims that the supposed San- 
chuniathon derives some of his stories from Greek 
etymologies; e.g., he states that Persephone, Hep- 
ae^bvri, ‘ died a virgin,’ which shows that he derived 
Persephone from rrapdivos and tpoidi ; but this is too 
far-fetched to be probable. Of Astarte he says 
that she found a star and consecrated ih 
island of Tyre, which shows that he derived 
from dtrHip ; but the connexion of ' Aslitart wuth tlie 
planet Venus can be traced back in Babylonia at 
least as far as the dynasty of Hammurabi. It is 
even possible that doTiJp may be a derivative from 
'Ash tar. It is claimed further that the supposea 
Sanchuniathon depends upon Hesiodin his theogony 
and war of the gods. Unquestionably Philo knows 
Hesiod and follows him in translating the names 
of the Phoenician gods ; but, as remarked 
the numerous deviations from Hesiod show 
is not the source of the nari’ative. Both Hesioa 
and Sanchuniathon go back to a common Semitic 
original. . 

(б) Euhemerism of the fragments. — The fragments 
show throughout the effort to explain the 8°“®^ 
men who have been deified after death for tne 

1 ERE V. 246», vi. 380>>. 2 H>. iii. 184, § 6, ix. 894, § 7»- 

s Jh. iii. 184 f. 4 Presp. Evang. 42a. 

5 76. SSd. 6 ERE Tii. 432, § 13 - 
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services that they have rendered to humanity. 
Tins feature cannot be attrihuted to the translator ; 
it lies in the ver 5 ' substance of the material. This 
theory of the origin of the gods was first given 
currency by Enhemems, a contemporary of Alex- 
ander tlie Great. It gained favour, particularly 
among the llonians, at the beginning of the Christ- 
ian era and found a fanatical advocate in Philo ; 
accordingly, it is argued that its presence in 
these fragments proves their origin in the Greelc 
])eriod. 

Against this rdew it may be argued that so-called 
euhemerism is far older than Euhemerus even 
among the Greeks • and existed still earlier among 
the Semites. The work ascribed to Lucian, dt Bca 
Syria, which certainly depends throughout on 
Semitic sources, shows as pronounced euhemerism 
os do the fragments preserved by Philo. The 
legends in Gn 1-11, preserved not only by P but 
also by J, show a similar euhemerism. The names 
recotoed both in 5’s and in P’s list of the descend- 
ants of Adam are found elsewhere in the Semitic 
world as gods, but here they have become men, 
the discoverers of the arts, just as in Sanchuniathon. 
It seems, therefore, that this feature characterized 
already the primitive Canaanite tradition which 
underlay both Sanchuniathon and the OT. 

S- Theory that Philo translated an older Phee- 
nician writer. — Influenced by the foregoing con- 
siderations, Ewald, Renan, Tiele, and Spiegel 
accept the genuineness of the Sanchuniathon frag- 
ments and believe that Philo has given ue a rem, 
if somewhat free, translation. Ewald dates San- 
chuniathon in the pre-Davidic age, Tiele in the 
Persian period, Renan in the Seleucid. Ewald 
attempts to prove that Porphyry knew the Phoe- 
nician original of Sanchuniathon and did nob depend 
on Philo’s translation. Renan argues from the 
scientific spirit of Philo that he would not have 
been likely to forgo a document. It is impossible 
to prove the existence of Sanchuniathon, since we 
have only the testimony of Philo ; still it is equally 
impossible to disprove it, so that critical opinion 
will probably continue to vacillate between this i 
theory and the preceding one. 

LitkiutObb. — C. A. Lobeck, .ilpfaopftamiw,K6n!Esberg, 1829, j 
pp. 1265-1270 ; F. C. Movers, ‘ Dio Unachthelt dor im Eusebius 
orhaltonen Fracraento des Sanohonlathon bewiesen,’./aAr&./«r 
TbetA. und chmtl. Philot. vn. i. J1830] 61-94 ; C. F. BShr, art. 
•Sanchuniathon,' in Paulr-Wlssowa, vi. i. [1852]; H. Ewald, ^ 
‘AbhandlunB fiber die phonikisohen Ansiohton von dor Wclt- 
fchfiplunp und den gcschichtlichcn Werth fonchuniathon's,' 
AGGv. [1851-52] 3-CS : E. Renan, ‘Mdmoire sur I'oriffine ct Ic 
caractire viritablo do I'histoiro pbinlcienne qui porte le nom 
deSanchoninthon,'J/A/EiiX«n. ii. [1858] 241-334 ; H. Ewald, 
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SANCTIFICATION. — i. The term in theo- 
logy. — In general, sanctification is the work of 
the Holy Spirit of God, in delivering men from the 
guilt and power of sin, in consecrating them to the 
Bcndce and love of God, and in imparting to them, 
initially^ and progressively, the fruits of Clirist’s 
redemption and the graces of a holy life. 

1 DDE V. 572. 


The term ayiaftti- is also applied in the NT to (a) the reverent 
recognition or making known of an already existing sanctity 
(Mfc t?, 1 P 3“ ; of. Nu 201=, Is gw, Ezk 20*t): (t) the setting 
apart of material objects as holy, through their sjpecial associa- 
tion with God or with things divine (JIfc 23>7.l», i Ti 45; cl. 
Ex 29=7. S7, Ev 2715.21)J; (c) God’s consecration of Christ, or 
Christ’s consecration of Himself, to the office and work of the 
Messfiih (Jn KPO 1719 ; of. Ex 40'=, 2 Ch 6W SOlT). 

Sanctification is usually the subjective side of 
salvation (g.v.), particularly as viewed in relation 
to God’s purity. That reinstatement of the sinful 
soul in the divine favour which the term ‘ justifica- 
tion ’ describes under the figure of a court of law 
(with reference to God’s righteousness), and which 
the terms ‘ adoption ’ and ‘ regeneration ’ describe 
under the figure of family life (with reference to 
God’s fatherliness), the term ‘ sanctification ’ 
describes in tenns of ritual worship (Muth reference 
to God’s holiness). Jnst as God’s ceremonial 
purity, in the OT, forbade the near approach^ of 
that which was levitically unclean, until its defile- 
ment should be purged by the blood of sprinkling, 
and required that the offering should be ivithdrawn 
from profane or common use and dedicated in 
sacrifice upon the altar, so, in the NT,_ God’s 
ethical holiness demands that the souls of sinners, 
who are in themselves unworthy to draw nigh to 
Him, shall be purged from the defilement of 
personal sin, sprinkled from an evil conscience 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
separated from worldly and profane service, and 
dedicated to a progressive hairou-ing in the service 
and love of God (He »■==■ =» Ro 12i). 

2 . NT doctrine. — The following points receive 

emphasis in the NT. (a) The whole process is 
based upon and conditioned by Christ’s perfectly 
achieved holiness, which OTounds and guarantees 
the sanctification of all His followers and is a 
perpetual life within them, overcoming sin (1 Co 
I®®, Eph 5®“, He 2“ 13‘®; cf. the use of 

Kahapl^etv, He 1*, 2 P 1®). (&) The gift and process 
of sanctification are primarily traceable to the free 
grace of the divine consecrating Spirit, normally 
associated with or taking fml effect through 
baptism (Jn 17"-’®, 1 Co 6«, I Th 2 Th 2«, Ro 
15*®); yet they also involve, though in a sub- 
ordinate degree and as a result of the foregoing, 
the believer’s oira self-dedication and ethical 
striving, through faith, strenuous self-discipline, 
and moral habit (Ac 26’®, 1 Th 4®'®, Ro 6'®'“, 2 Co 
7*, He 12“, 1 Ti 41 ; cf. the use of nyvlji’etr in Ja 4®, 
1 P 1", 1 Jn 3®). These two necessary conditions, 
of human obedience and divine sprinkling, are 
brought together in 1 P 1® (cf. Ph 2'®). (c) Sancti- 
fication has no prescribed limits set to it in this 
earthly life, and it is intended to be finally com- 
plete and perfect through the fidelity of God (1 Th 
3’® 6®®, 1 Co 1®- ®, Eph 1’®- ’* 3’®-’®) ; yet the term 
‘sanctified’ (present participle) is applicable to all 
who are renewed in Christ Jesus, to whatever 
degree of holiness they may have attained (Ac 20®® 
26‘®, 1 Co 1®, He 10’*). Generally, sanctification 
(ayiav/iit), as an act or process, begun by God and 
ever going on ‘in Christ,’ is distinguished from 
holiness or sanctity {ayidrgs [2 Co 1’®, He 12'®]) and 
moral purity {ayiua-Hyr, [1 Th 3'®, 2 Co 7']), which 
are the state and quality remectively. See, 
further, art. Holiness, and HDB, s.v. ‘Sancti- 
fication.’ 

In historically unfolding and developing the NT 
doctrine of sanctification the Christian Clmroh has 
concerned itself chielly with (a) the manner in 
wliich grace is related to faith in the work of 
sanptification, and (6) the degree to which sanctifi- 
cation may be carried in the present life. 

3. Teaching of Augustine. — The Church’s 
thought on the subject flowed first of all into the 
moulds provided for it by Augustine. His opposi- 

' ' See art. Coxsscratiox. 
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fcion to Pelagianism ([g'.v.] which represented a 
strong tendency in jjrior Catholic piety, especially 
in the East) led him to insist that the whole 
process of sanctification has its beginning, middle, 
and end in the grace of God, freely and spontane- 
ously bestowed, man’s co-operating effort being 
itself a divine gift. Further, his view of original 
sin, and of human nature as radically corrupted by 
the Fall, led him to conceive that sanctifying grace 
as a new supernatural impartation of divine life. 
Finally, his doctrine of the Church led him to 
regard that infused energy of grace as operating 
exclusively within the Church through the sacra- 
ments — a view not fully reconciled with his doctrine 
of predestination and the final perseverance of the 
elect. Augustine never lost sight of the importance 
of personal love to Christ as a constituent element 
of Christian holiness ; yet the tendency of his 
system to take a metaphysical and almost physical 
view of grace (due to the influence of Neo-Platonism) 
and the absence from it of any due emphasis on the 
religious preoccupation of faith with the historic 
redeeming Christ, revealed in the gospel, as the 
prime factor in the transformation of the Christian’s 
character, profoundly affected the subsequent theo- 
logy of the Church in this as in other directions. 

Au^stine in theory allowed for the possibility of perfect 
sanctification in this life through the special operation of super- 
natural, irresistible grace ; but he somewhat weakened the 
admission by affirming that, by the judicial act of God, such 
entire sanctification had never been achieved. (See how un- 
exampled among men is an instance of perfect righteousness ; 
but yet it is not impossible. For it might be achieved if there 
were only applied as much of a favourable will as suffices for so 
great a work . . . Now the fact that this is not realized, is not 
owing to any intrinsic impossibility, but to God’s judicial not.’i 

4 . Medimval Catholic developments. — The teach- 
ing of Augustine was further developed by Aquinas 
and systematized into the mediteval doctrines of 
scholastic Catholicism, which received their dog- 
matic sanction and final form in the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. Ordinary human nature being 
incapable of forsaking sin, or meriting salvation, 
or truly apprehending God, supernatural grace is 
imparted, as 'aliquod habituale donum naturae 
superadditum,’ ® to raise the soul to a new level or 
higher order of being and so enable it to achieve its 
heavenly destiny and beatitude of knowing, possess- 
ing, and enjoying God. This sanctifying grace is 
derived in the first instance from the inexhaust- 
ible treasury of Christ’s merit, at the disposal of 
the Church, and made available by means of sacra- 
ments, which prolong and universalize Christ’s 
incarnate activities as Kedeemer. From the divine 
side, the presence of this sanctifying or sufficient 
grace within the soul remits original sin, imparts 
a permanent habit of inherent righteousness, and 
carries within itself the promise and potency of all 
perfection. Out of it, as from a divine seed, 
emerges the tree of spiritual life, which branches 
out into the three theological and four cardinal 
virtues and yields ultimately the seven ripe fruits 
of the Holy Spirit. Only by mortal sin can its 
operations be neutralized or destroyed, the guilt 
which is contracted subsequently to baptism being 
removed by the euchaiist in the case of venial sins 
and by the penitential system of the Church in 
the case of those that are more serious. From the 
human side, good works or supernatural acts of 
faith working through love have merit before God 
and secure increase of grace on that account ; yet 
no such meritorious works are possible without the 
continuous assistance of actual, co-operating, or 
eflicacious grace, which supplements the sanctifying 
grace originally bestowed, and mysteriously in- 
clines the will, by its own effort, to give a free 
assent to righteousness. The resulting process 

1 ‘ On the Spirit and the Letter,' oh. 63, in Works, ed. Jl. Dods, 
Edinburgh, 1872, iv. 2261. 

2 Sumina Theol. ii. i. qu. cix. art. 1. 


and goal of holiness are spoken of, not as sanctifica- 
tion (which is already bestowed in God’s initial 
act), but as justification, or the actual making just 
or righteous, through infused grace leading to 
final perseverance, of him who was once a sinner 
but can now stand before the bar of God, deserving 
eternal life. 


‘ Quao [justificatio] non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed et 
sanotificatio ct renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam 
Busceptionem gratiae et donorum ; unde homo ex injuato fit 
justus.’l 

According to Roman Catholic teaching, there is no particular 
sin which may not be wholly overcome by sanctifying grace, 
and no commandments of God which are impossible to the 
justified ; 2 but the perfect eradication of all sin in this earthly 
life implies such n special infusion of assisting grace tliat it 
cannot be predicated of any one save of the Blessed Virgin.3 
Nor can any one be so sanctified during this life as to be able 
to assure himself that he will not fall from grace.4 ‘The 
Catholic can obtain the forgiveness of his sins only when he 
abandons them, and in this view the justified man— the man 
acceptable to God — is identical in every respect with the 
sanctified.’ ® 


5 . Reformed doctrine. — ^Tlie Reformed doctrine 
of sanctification differed from the mediteval in 
laying stress on the category of sin and redemp- 
tion rather than on that of nature and supernature. 
Grace did not mean to Luther a supernatural 
essence or virtually impersonal energy, derived 
from God and mysteriously yet infallibly infused 
into the soul by means of the sacraments. That 
view he found linked, in popular practice, to the 
immoral system of the sale of indulgences for sin. 
Rather, grace was conceived by him, more re- 
ligiously, in the light of the teaching of the NT 
and his own experiences of inward piety, as the 
free, unmerited favour of God to sinners, in open- 
ing His fatherly heart to them in the forgiving 
love of Christ. This personal divine grace of 
Christ in the Holy Spirit, mediated primarily 
through the Word and only secondarily and deriv- 
atively through the sacraments, regenerates the 
soul and spontaneously evokes in us, in accord- 
ance with the laws of moral personality, a childlike 
confidence or trust ( Jiducia), which at once justifies 
us before God (thus delivering us from the guilt of 
sin) and through the further gift of the Holy 
Spirit continuously sanctifies us (delivering us 
also from the power of sin), so enabling us to pro- 
duce good works. 

‘ The soul, through faith alone, without works, is, from the ^ 
Word of God, justified, sanctified, endued with truth, peace, 
and liberty, and filled full with every good thing, and is truly 
made the child of God.’ 6 

Sanctification was thus conceived by Luther as 
the necessary corollary or complement of justifica- 
tion, the fulfilling of tne law through love, though 
never in this life could that goal be perfectly 
attained. 

In his view, ‘ the gospel . . . while it awakens faith, does 
not limit itself to the task of bestowing upon that faith torpye- 
ness of sins through Christ, and, by assurance of this, pacifying 
the conscience. It proceeds further to bestow the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, in order that the soul may exhibit that reciprocity 
of love towards God which evinces itself in the fulfilling of th® 
law. Although such fulfilment is of course always imperfect, 
it is still obligatory', because the law is of everlasting obligation. 

The position of Calvinism was very similar, as 
may be seen from the following statements of the 
Westminster Confession (1647), ch. xiii. : 

‘ (i.) They who are effectually called and regenerated, having 
a new heart and a new spirit created in them, are further shucti- 
lied really and personally, through the virtue of Ohnst ® 
and resurrection, by His word and Spirit dwelling in them, 
the dominion of the whole body of sin is destroyed, ana tne 


1 Council of Trent, sess. vi. cap. 7. See, further, art. OaAOE. 

2 Ib. sess. vi. c.ap. 11. s Ib. sess. vi. cap. 23. 

* Ib. sess. vi. cap. 9, 13. 

® J. A. Moehler, Symbolism, tr. J. B. Robertson, Lonoon, 
1894, p. 116. , , „ 

6 ‘ On Christian Liberty,’ in Luther’s Primary Works, ea. xi. 
Wace and C. A. Buchheim, London, 1896, p. 110. . , 

1 A. Ritschl, A Critical Hist, of the Christian DoctrmeV 
Justification and Reconciliation, tr. J. S. Black, Eninourgn, 
1872, p. 171. 
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Eovcral lusts thereof are more and more weakened and mortified, 
and they are more and more quickened and strengthened in all 
saving graces, to the practice of true holiness, without which no 
man shall see the lonL 

pi.) This sanctification is throughout the whole roan, yet im- 
perfect in this life ; there abideth still some remnant of corrup- 
tion in every part : whence arisethacontinual and irreconcilable 
war : the flesh lusting against the Spirit and the Spirit against 
the flesh. . . . , 

(ill.) In which war, although the remaining corruption for a 
time may much prevail, yet, through the continual supply of 
strength from the sanctifying Spirit of Christ, the regenerate 
part doth overcome ; and so the saints grow in grace, perfect- 
ing holiness in the fear of God.’ 

6. Pietism, Moravianism, and Methodism. — 
The Eeforuiers, however, largely because of their 
preoccupation tvith the Roman controversy and 
the doctrine of justification, did not fully develop 
tlie doctrine of sanctification ; nor did it receive 
much attention from later Protestant Bcbolasticism. 
A more e.xperiraental interest in the subject came 
with Pietism, Moravianism, and Methodism (qq. o.). 
Here the emphasis shifted from the ecclesiastical 
method and discipline of holiness, and all abstract 
theories and theological conceptions of grace, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, to a more directly 
personal, emotional, and evangelical inward com- 
munion with Christ Himself, as the Divine Sancti- 
fier and ultimate object of faith, love, and adora- 
tio-i. It was claimed that hourly fellowship with 
Him, through the Holy Spirit, in the thoughts and 
activities of ordinary life, ought normally to lead 
to entire sanctification, an unswerving loyalty, at 
least, of love and fidelity to God. 

In defence of this position it was armed (a) that 
it is the office and work of tlie Holy Spirit to 
administer as perfect an atonement inwardly as 
Christ on the Cross has accomplished for ns out- 
wardly j (d) that Christ Himself bade His followers 
he perfect; (c) that St. Paul contemplated the 
complete destruction of sin in the believer even in 
this life (Ro e®-’*!** “), and that St. John spoke of 
the continued presence of sin in the truly regenerate 
as an impossible event (1 Jn 3 ”) ; (d) that the NT 
repeatedly either prays, promises, or exhorts that 
men should be ‘ filled with the Spirit,’ ‘ sanctified 
wholly,’ ‘perfected in love,’ ‘redeemed from all 
iniquity,’ ‘ purified even as He is pure,’ ‘ filled unto 
all the fulness of God,’ ‘presented unblamable 
before God at Christ’s coming ’ ; (e) that only a non- 
Christian (Gnostic or Manichman) view of human 
nature can regard sin as necessaiy, and entire 
sanctification as impossible, for physical reasons; 
(/) that ‘ evangelical ’ perfection, or hlamelessness 
of sincere reaction against all sin, and inward 
consecration to the nfle of love, in reliance upon 
divine griu-e, is quite compatible with intellectual 
mistakes, creaturely limitations, and even moral 
lapses due to transmitted tendencies to evil or the 
pressure of a hostile environment; (y) that sensi- 
tiveness to eidl, humility arising out of past sin, 
vicarious penitence before God, and the corporate 
confession of the sins of otliers continue to be the 
marks of true holiness even among the blessed; 
( 4 ) that the moral and spiritual conditions of entire 
sanctification cannot be affected by the physical 
fact of death, but must he the same here os they 
shall be hereafter. 

•The OT gives no grotrod for supposing that there is such an 
absolute contrast between the conditions of the. heavenly life 
and those of the Christian life in this world that sin must be 
entirely alien to the one and inevitable in the other. In the 
absence oi such a contrast, the coinmands, instructions, and 
prayers which look to entire sanctification or perfect love carry 
a certain presumption that the state which these terms define 
IS ol possible attainment in tliis Itfe.’i 

At the same time, it was recognized that, while 
such a sincere spiritual fidelity of the soul to its 
opportunities and ideals might be achieved in this 
life, no guarantee could he given that it would 

I H. C. Sheldon, System of CArislian Dodrini, Cincinnati, 
1903, p. 46S. 


consistently be maintained. See, further, artt. 
Backsliding and Perfection (Christian). 

The rcvii-alist t}-po ot piety favoured on experimental and 
even doctrinal dualism between the soul's imperfect first love 
in conversion (which might easily cool or become lost) and the 
‘second blessing 'of a perfectly dean" f— 

the conscious and glad experience of , . ■ . 
in all one’s actions). Many, bowt 

separated Justification and sanctification too ividely, and 
claimed that an immediate entrance into full sanctification, 
per saltum, as it were fret not so as to exclude the progressive 
enlightenment ol the mind and refinement of the conscience), 
was possibie and incumbent upon all Christians. Others went 
farther and advocated full sanctification in a more absolute 
sense, denying the possibility of any progressive halioiving of 
the spiritualii’ ioyal will or conscience, as distinct from mere 
growtli out of mental Ignorance or mistakes of Judgment See 
art. Holixsss, ad Jin. 

7. Kant. — An entirely new approach to the 
Christian doctrine of sanctification was made 
necessary by the revolutionary philosophical think- 
ing inaugurated by Kant. Although reared in the 
atmosphere of Pietism, Kant broke away from 
the ubok dogmatic system of supernatural or 
‘revealed’ religion on which it rested and based 
the necessity of holiness solelj' on the nature of 
the thinking, experiencing, and acting self, and 
on the categoric claims of the moral law, without 
any reference to a theology of grace. Man’s 
ethical nature demands, as its supreme good, the 
union of perfect virtue and perfect happiness. 
Such a consummation requires God to guarantee 
it, freedom to realize it, and immortality to perfect 
it. In this view, sanctification is construed in 
terms of moral character alone, and all hope of its 
being in any sense complete during this earthly 
life is swept away. 

•The perfect accordance of the will with the moral law is 
holiness, a perfection of which no rational being of the sensible 
world is capable at any moment of his existence. Since, never- 
theless, it IS required as praoticaliy necessary, it can only bo 
found in a progress in infinitum towards tliat perfect accord- 
ance, and on tbeprindples of pure practical reason it is necessary 
to assume such a practical progress as the real object of our 
wilL’i 


8. Schleiermacher. — If Roman Catholicism con- 
ceived sanctification institutionally, and Kant 
etliically, Schleiermacher conceived it mystic^ly 
and subjectively. Growth in holiness is tlie pro- 
gressive domination of the God-consciousness with- 
in us over the merely sentient and ever morally 
defective world-consciousness. Tliis is derived by 
us historically from the perfect and archetypal 
God-conscionsness of Christ and mediated to ns 
spiritually through the redemptive life-fellowship 
of the Church. Within that fellowship the Holy 
Spirit rouses our free, loving surrender to the 
attractive and formative personality of the Re- 
deemer, who in His turn communicates to us, 
relatively but in ever-increasing measure, His own 
supreme blessedness and unclouded consciousness 
of God." It is noticeable that, whereas Kant’s 
moral and individualistic view of sanctification 
demanded a personal immortality for its perfecting, 
Scbleiermaeher’s more emotional and social view 
looked to the perfecting of sanctification in a 
fellowship and was consistent in his mind with 
an almost impersonal pantheism. 

9. Ritschl.— RitschPs doctrine of sanctification 
was determined by his_ governing conception of the 
Kingdom of God. If in the experience of redemp- 
tion we find ourselves forgiven and regenerate, it 
is not with a view to our subsequent personal 
holiness before God, as a Pietist might say, nor 
yet with a view to our attaining the freedom of 
perfect moral character, as Kant might say, but 
rather with a vdew to tlie practical fulfilment of 
our vocation as members of God’s kingdom of 
goodness, righteousness, and love. This inward 
experience of redemption, begun in our awareness 

J Critique of Practical Reason^, ed. T. K. Abbott, Londoa 
1009, p. SIS. 

2 Der chrtstliehe Olavh^, Berlin, ISSC, §§ SS, 100. 
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of reconciliation ■with God and restored Iiarmony 
with the universe through the inner life of Jesus, 
historically and spiritually mediated to us through 
the Church, is consummated by the help of God 
tlie Holy Spirit. Ilitschl, however, conceived the 
Holy Spirit, not metaphysically as a Person of the 
Trinity, but religiously and experimentally as ‘ the 
power of the complete knowledge of God which is 
common to believers in ChrisV ‘ an attribute of 
the Christian community,’ ‘ the motive-power of 
the life of all Christians — a life which, as such, is 
necessarily directed to the common end of the 
Kingdom of God.’ ^ This indwelling spirit of life 
imparts justification, regeneration, and sanctifica- 
tion primarily to the Church or community of 
believers and only secondarily to such individual 
members as personally appropriate these gifts 
through faith ; since ‘ it is not permissible for any 
man to determine his relation to the Holy Spirit 
by observation of himself, in which he isolates 
himself from all others.’ - The result is perfection, 
or ‘ faith in the Fatherly providence of God, which 
maintains a right feeling with God through 
humility, and with the world through patience, 
and which expresses and confirms itself through 
prayer . . . with the disposition to obey the moral 
law and with good action in one’s calling.’® 
Ritschl’s repudiation of the Augustinian doctrine 
of original or transmitted sinfulness, and his own 
teaching that sin is not the violation of an absolute 
or statutory moral law, but only a relative failure 
to fulfil one’s vocation in the service of the Kingdom 
and in the active exercise of patience, humility, 
and prayer, lead naturally to the view that 
sanctification may quite well be complete, qualita- 
tively if not quantitatively, during the present 
life. 

'The conception ot a moral perfection in the Christian life 
ought on no account to be associated with the idea of a fruitless 
search for actual sinlessness of conduct in all the details of life. 
It rather means that our moral achievement or life-work in 
connection with the Kingdom of God should, however limited 
in amount, be conceived as possessing the quality of a whole in 
its own order . . . the realisation ot the universal good within 
the special limited domain of our vocation.’ * 

10. Modern Christian vievv. — This modem 
emphasis on social service and moral sacrificial 
action as integral parts of true holiness is heartily 
to be welcomed. ‘ It has been the bane of 
evangelical Christianity, and often its perdition, 
to have severed justification in the cross (or 
religion) from sanctification in the spirit (or 
ethic).’ ® It is obvious, however, that in the course 
of our survey we have already travelled far from 
the original idea of temple-sprinkling and the 
conditions of approach to a holy God. Viewed in 
the light of InT teaching, Ritsohl’s doctrine is 
defective in three respects, (a) His interest in 
the practical aspects of religion, and his dislike of 
mysticism led him to conceive sanctification as a 
moral and social task of mutual loyalty laid upon 
the community in its dominion over the world, 
rather than as a religious privilege, training, and 
aspiration experienced by the indmdual in bis 
fellowship with God. ( 6 ) While he dealt sug- 
gestively with the moral vocation of Jesus and His 
influence upon men as the Founder of the Kingdom 
and humanity’s ideal representative before God, 
he related inadequately the work of Christ to the 
divine holiness and righteousness in taking away 
the sin of the world and so providing a moral and 
spiritual basis for forgiveness and sanctification, 
(c) He minimized the distinctive testimony of the 
Christian consciousness as to the nature and 

1 The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 
tr. H. B. Mackintosh and A. B. Macaulay, Edinburgh, 1900, 
p. 605. 

* ib. p. 606. ® Ib. p. 652. i lb. pp. 665, 667. 

5 P. T. Forsyth, The Christian Ethic of War, London, 1916, 
p. SO. I 


function of the exalted Christ and the personal 
work of the Holy Spirit in sanctification. 

It has been the work of. subsequent theology to 
endeavour to remedy these defects. A modem 
Christian view of sanctification is likely to bring 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of grace objectively 
given and the Protestant doctrine of grace sub- 
jectively realized into closer relation with one 
another, by means of a more comprehensive and 
dynamic doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and so to 
regard justification and sanctification, not as 
separate and detached experiences, but as com- 
plementary aspects of one vital relationship of 
union with the living Christ. ‘Tlie attitude of 
faith in justification implies the implicit energy 
of sanctification.’^ At the present day there 
is evidence of a revived interest in the more 
experimental aspects of Christian holiness. The 
increase in the number of clerical and lay retreats, 
prayer-circles, fellowships of silence, conventions 
for the deepening of spiritual life, and the like, 
shows that the subject of personal sanctification 
is again taking possession of men’s minds. Of the 
growingly popular Roman Catholic retreats for 
working men, e.g., it has been written : 

'The effects are lasting. The men have had serious instruc- 
tion, have faced life calmly and Bcnsibly, have deepened their 
religioua spirit. You meet them coming in from thirty leagues 
round to make a retreat, and you ask them where they are 
going; they answer: “To sanctify ourselves.” 

See, further, artt. Holiness, Perfection (Christ- 
ian), and the literature there cited. 

LiTERATnuE. — See the references in the footnotes. 

R. H, Coats, 

SANCTION. — See Rewards and Punish- 
ments. Utilitarianism. 

SANCTUARY.— See Asylum. 

SANDEMANIANS.— See Glasites. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS.— See Polynesia. 


SANHEDRIN. — A certain reaction seems due 
against what may be termed historical scepticism 
as applied to the history of Israel. Uncritical 
acceptance of so-called traditions needed the 
severest testing and repudiation ; but, when this 
process tends to an equally uncritical denial of all 
traditions, it must be the function of a true scien- 
tific criticism to redress the balance. In brief, 
legendary embellishments in an olden narrative do 
not necessarily destroy the whole trust to be placed 
in it.® This judgment applies with special force 
to the Jewish ‘traditions^ as to the communal 
organization in Judsea. Criticism has been in- 
clined to a catastrophic series, while tradition has 
posited continuity. Thus the ‘ Great Synagogue 
forms the traditional link between the prophets 
and the teachers of the type who constituted the 
Sanhedrin.^ In the Great Synagogue ivere in- 
cluded, according to one form of the tradition, the 
latest of the prophets — ^Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi. The actmty assigned to the Great 
Synagogue was clearly meant to represent the 
completion of the work of Ezra and to account 
for the internal development during the Per^an 
period, the records of which are so scanty. The 
functions of the Great Synagogue were taken to 
be threefold : ‘ the preservation of the Scriptures, 
the establishing of the Liturgy, and the founda- 
tion of the Oral Law.’® Clearly, the ‘tradition 

1 H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Man, 
Edinburgh, 1911, p. 319. 

2 O. Plater, Retreats for the People, London, 1912, p. loL 

3 Of. two articles • ■ - — - Rn 

of the Maccabees,’ s 
[1901] 508 ff. and xiv. [1902] 321 ff. 

^ Mishnah AbhCth, i. (begin.). 

6 S. Krauss, JQR x. [189S] 363. 


Retreats for the People, London, 1912, p. ro'- 
tides by the present writer on ‘The Two Bmks 
lees,’ and ‘The Letter of Aristeas,’ in JliR x" • 
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fis to the Great Svnagorae based itself on the 
reports contained 'in Neh 8-10. The returned 
exiles had to organize the community round the 
Second Temple as a centre. Hence the leaders 
constituted an assembly for the purpose. The 
traditional chronology regarding the date and con- 
temporaneity of the leaders cannot be defended ; 
thus the Tannaitic chronology treats the whole 
Persian period as extending over only 34 years. 
Tlien Alexander the Great appears, and with him 
ends the Great Synagogue.* 

Here, however, we are faced by the considera- 
tion to which allusion has been made above. As 
Bacher cautiously concludes, it must be assumed 
that some governing coimcil of a more or less 
central character e.\isted throughout the Persian 
period.^ It is undeniable that a great change had 
occurred in the standard of conduct and in devo- 
tion to the Law between Nehemiah and Mattathias, 
a period of some two centuries. 

^This,' as Krauss points out, ‘ can only be understood if, 
during that period, the taws were studied, commented upon, 
and taught. No liigh-pricsts of the ciass of Joiakim and 
Eiiashlb at the time of Ezra, or of Alcimus and Sfenelaus of the 
Greek period, would have been able to produce such a signal 
change in the life of the people. Quite a different class of men 
must have been at work, who executed and spread the divine 
teachings with the whole force of religious conviction. Such 
men were, according to Talmudical information, the men of the 
Great Synod.’Ji 

Nevertheless, Schiirer expresses the general 
conclusion when he asserts that ‘ the existence of 
a Jewish yepovola earlier than the Greek period 
cannot be proved w'ith any degree of certainty.’ 
It was the work of Hellenism to reorganize the 
Orient ; but, as fschurer concedes, such a council, 
with tolerably large powers, may date back to the 
Persian period. The new institution would be 
not a creation, but a revision. The main differ- 
ence in the points of view between the Talmudic 
and the modem conceptions is the position of the 
priesthood. * At the Acad of the Jewish common- 
wealth, and therefore of the yepova-la as well, stood 
the hereditary high-priest.' With the Maccabman 
triumph, the chief alteration was the substitution 
of a new line of high-priests, but throughout the 
Homan period the Iiigh-priest stood at the head 
of the (rvvlSpiov — a term wliich, though probably 
current in this sense in the 2nd cent. B.C., first 
meets us in the decree of Gabinius, 57 u.C. The 
power of the J'erusalem Sanhedrin, especially as 
supreme court of Justice, was emphasized by the 
Roman regime until in A.D. 70 the existing powers 
of the Sanhedrin were removed, and it became a 
civil and religious, instead of being a political, 
body. The Rabbinic tradition regarded the 
Sanhedrin as an academic court, composed of the 
teachers of the Law. But it is now recognized 
‘ from the concurrent testimony of Josephus and 
the Now Testament that, till the very last, the 
head of the sacerdotal aristocracy continued to 
preside over the Sanhedrin,’® On the other hand, 
Sehurer modifies his view by conceding that the 
growth of Pharisaism must have affected tlie con- 
stitution of the Sanhedrin so that in the Roman 
period the coimcil was a composite body, consist- 
ing most probably of 71 members, among whom 
were included the Sadducean priestly aristocracy 
and the Pharisaic lay democracy.® 

It is not proposed here to enter into the details 
of the powers and activities of the Sanhedrin, as 
referred to in the NT or Rabbinic period, beyond 
^ 1 For n good account of Kuenen’s view, to the effect that the 

Great Synagogue’ was at most a temporary phenomenon of 
fhengeof Nehemiah, see J. A. Selbic, in UDB iv. GiSf. ; the 
litcmture on the subject is there given. An excellent survey 
ol the whole question by W. Bacher is to be found in JE xi. 
CtOff. 

- Cl. .t. Derenbourg, Essai tvr rhistoxre et la giographie de la 
Ealfsitne, Paris, 1S07, eh. ii. 

s JQR X. 340. iGJV* It, i. 1C6. 

p. 174. t/ft. p. 21Sf. 


remarking that there is a fair consensus of opinion 
that the accounts of the trial of Jesus are in many 
respects irreconcilable ivith what is recorded in 
Jewish sources as to the legal and regular pro- 
cedure before the court. But attention mnst be 
drawn to the fresh light thrown by recent investi- 
ation on another apparently irreconcilable con- 
ict of evidence — the relation^ of priest to laity in 
the headship of the Sanhedrin. There is here a 
bold contradiction between the NT and Josephus 
on the one side and the Rabbinic records on the 
other. It has recently been urged that the two 
sets of documents relate to quite different bodies — 
that there were in fact two councils : (1) a political 
Sanhedrin, continuons with the yepovala, and (2) a 
religious Sanhedrin of later institution. The two, 
on this theory, co-existed in the Roman period. 
The former directed public affairs and administered 
the criminal law (unaer the control of the procura- 
tor); of this Sanhedrin, mainly sacerdotal and 
aristocratic, the high-priest was president. The 
latter was lay and democratic, and almost exclu- 
sively Pharisaic. It supervised the religious life, 
supervised the priesthood, discussed the interpre- 
tation of the Law', regulated ritual, and arranged 
the calendar. At the head of this council was the 
nasi, a Pharisaic teacher.* This latter Sanhedrin 
survived the fall of the city in A.D. 70 ; at all 
events an academy of the type was founded at 
Jabneh and afterwards moved to Tiberias. Such 
an academy existed in Palestine until the 5th 
cent. A.D. ; to it is due the great development of 
law and learning contained in the Rabbinic books. 

A very curious revival of a Sanhedrin occurred 
in the year 1807. Napoleon convened this assembly 
of Jew’isl) notables so as to nse its decisions as a 
basis for his legislation. These decisions concerned 
chiefly the relations of Jews to the State and up- 
held the principle that the Jew in modern states 
is in no ivay precluded by his religion from identi- 
fying himself completely with the national life of 
the state of which he is a citizen. 

Bitebatube. — S ee tbe works cited in the footnotes. 

, I. Abhaham.s. 

SANKARSCHARYA. — No name is better 
known in the history of Brahmanic philosophy 
than that of Sahkarachnrya, and no doctrine has 
exercised greater influence than his on Hindu 
thought in general. Traces of its influence are 
unmistakable even at present, notw’ithstanding the 
existence of a number of rival systems of Hindu 
philosophy, w’hose main if not sole object was and 
has been to controvert his doctrine. With all 
this, it is surprising that very little that is of 
historical importance is known about the life of 
this great philosopher and the age in which lie 
lived. 

X. Date. — It is now generally accepted that 
Sankara lived in the latter half of the Sth century. 
The view which assigned him to the 7th cent., and 
which was so eloquently propounded by Telang, 
has been completely refuted by the arguments of 
K. B. Pathak, who regards A.D. 788 as the year of 
Sankara’s birth, specially depending upon a MS 
from which he gives an extract in lA xi. 118821 
174 ffs 

2 . Life. — hlany legends of miraculous powers 
and fabulous incidents are associated w'ith San- 
kara’s biography. The two works pretending to 

1 The view that there were tn'o councils is admirahly devel- 
oped by A. Buchler, Oas Sgnhf.drion in Jerusalem, Vienna, 
lUff- A criticism of tlie view may be read in G. A. Smith, 
•Jerusattmf London, 1907, i. 419 ff. The two councils are, on 
the other hand, accepted b}* J. Z. Lauterbach, in JE xi. 41 £f. 
,JF\3rther discussion of this question of date will be found In 
JJiASBoxvl, U8S51 190, xvil pt. 2 flSSO] C3, xviii. (leotj 1, 147 
(ande^. pp. 21S for Path.'ik’e further arcruments): JA xL 
174, xui. {1SS4] 95, xri. [1SS7] 41. 160; H. H. Wilson, 
l^ndon, 1S61-77, i. 19S ; SarMc^epa^^aAkara-vijaya, ed 
Kesnalala Govnndarama BevSirayi, Bomhaj*, 1899. 
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give an account of his life are the ^ahkara-dig- 
vijaya of Madhavacharya and the Sahkara-vijaya 
of Anandagiri. Both these biographers deify their 
hero, regarding him as an incarnation of the god 
Siva for the special purpose of putting an end 
to Buddhists and dualists, and establishing the 
Brahmanical religion and philosophy. 

The account of his birth is related differently by the two 
biographers. According to Madhavacharya, in the Kerala 
country (modem Malabar), in a village named Kalaji, there 
lived a Brahman named Vidyadhir.aja who had a son named 
Sivaguru. This Sivaguru, after having completed his studies, 
married. Up to veyy old age he and his wife had no issue ; so 
they worshipped Siva, practising severe austerities. &va 
appeared before them in a dream and asked them if they would 
like to have one son of great merit and knowledge, but of short 
life, or many sons of the opposite character. The parents chose 
the former ; and at last a son was born to them, when all the 
constellations were in their most favourable positions. 

According to Anandariri, Viivajit and Viiisfa were the 
parents of Sankara. Visvajit went into a forest to practise 

S enance, and in his absence Vi^iff^, who lived at a place named 
hidambarapura (also in Kerala), wo^hipped Chidambareivara 
(name of the local Sivaliijga). This Sivalihga entered into her, 
nd the result was the hirth of Safikara. Even at a very early’ age 
ahkara was master of all the sciences, and various miraculous 
exploits are attributed to him. Thus, e.g., he is said to have 
brought the local river ne!xr his house in order to save his 
mother the trouble of going to a distance for water. So also he 
is credited with having forced his mother to consent to his 
becoming a sannydsin, while passing through a river, when a 
crocodile seized him by the foot and would not leave him, 
unless he made up his mjnd to retire from the householder’s 
life. After some time Sankara went to the forest called 
Qovindanatha on the bank of the river Induhhava (Narmada, 
according to the commentator), where he met Govinda and 
became his pupil. We find ,the name Govinda in the various 
colophons in the works of Sankara, who always calls himself 
‘ Snmad-govinda-bhagavat-pujyapada-Sijya.’ This Govinda is 
the pupil of Gaudap.adacharya, who in his turn is supposed to be 
the pupil of Suka, the son of Vyasa, identified with the author 
of the Brahma-Sutras. Next Safikara, at the command of his 
guru, went to KMi and composed the commentary (Jbha^ya) on 
the Brahma-SiUrat. At Prayaga he met Kumarilabhatja, tbe 
great Mimatpsa-writer, who was burning himself ns punishment 
for the sin of having destroyed the family of Sugata, his teacher, 
and of having discarded Kvara, out of his zeal for the ilimfitps^ 
doctrine of Jaimini. 

The next great event in Sankara's life is his visit to Map- 
ijanami^ra, a very ardent exponent of Ifimatpsa at Mahijmati, 
and his dialectical contest with him, which lasted for several 
days and at the end of which Mandanami^ra, accepting defeat, 
became a sannydsin and Saftkara's most beloved pupil — after- 
wards known as SureSvarachap'a, the writer of a vdrtika on 
Safikara’s Bfhaddranyakopani^ad-bkdfya. To be able to 
answer satisfactorily the questions pertaining to erotics put to 
him by the wife of Mapd^ut^rni^ra, Sankara next entered into 
the dead body of a king named Amarakaand had all the experi- 
ence of the science in question, a result of which was a poem 
ascribed to him, called Amaruialaka. 

Sankara then made a tour through India, refuting all doc- 
trines except that of absolute monism (kevalddvaita) by bis 
wonderful power of dialectic. He attracted several zealous and 
clever pupils — e.g., Padmapada, Tofaka, Hastamalaka, and 
others. He succeeded in mounting, the seat of omniscience 
isarvajna-pUha) in the temple of Sarada in Kashmir, while 
others could not even get through the doors of the temple. 

Safikara attended his mother during her last illness ; and, 
when she was dead, the relatives refused to give him fire with 
V?hich to bum her, since Sankara was a sannydsin. At this 
Sankara cursed them all, saying that they’ would be excluded 
from the study of the Vedas {veda-bahifkrta), that no sannydsin 
would receive alms from them, and that the cemetery would be 
very near their houses.^ Sankara died at the early age of 
thirty-two. 

The great object of Sankara’s labours was the 
revival of the system of religion and philosophy 
taught in the Upanisads; and for this he wrote 
many yvorks and carried on dialectical controversies 
all through India, from Kamai-upa or Assam in 
the north-east to Kashmir and Kalkha in the 
north-west, and from the Himalayas down to Cape 
Komorin, and succeeded in putting down the 
heterodox systems and establishing the doctrine of 
absolute monism. He established four matluis, or 
seats of religion, at the four ends of India — the 
Srhgmimatha on the Srhgeri hills in the south, 
the Saradamatha at Hyvarka in the west, the 
Jyotirmatha at Badarikasrama in the north, and 
the Govardhanamatha at Puri in the east. Each 
of these mathas has a sannyasin at its head, wlio 
1 And such is the case even at present in that part, remarks 
the author of SaAkara-dig-vijaya. I 


bears the title of ^ahkaracharya in general, with a 
proper name of his own, and tvho exercises only a 
nominal control over the religious matters in the 
province. 

3. Works. — The follotving is a brief notice of 
the works supposed to be written by Sankara, but 
about the authorship of some yve are not sure ; 

The best, of course, is (1) his commentary on the Brahma- 
Sutras, whicli, apart from its philosophical value, is a master- 
piece as a literary product. Safikara also wrote (2) commen- 
taries on the ten principal Upanifads and (3) on the Bhagacad- 
Ultd, the two other prasthdnas ol the Vedanta. His main 
object was to show that the Ifpani^ads and the Bhagatad- 
Gitd contain no doctrine but absolute monism. There are 
also his commentaries (4) on the Vifitu-sahasra^dma and (5) 
on the Sanatsujdtiya, both prakaravas from the Mahdbhdrata. 
He also wrote several independent treatises dealing with the 
principal topics of the Ved.anta-doctrine, such as (6) Viveka- 
chuddmaxti, (7) Upadeiasahasrl, (8) Aparokfdnubhuti, (9) 
Atmabodha, (10)2)a4a-4foki, {l\)Mohamudgara, and many other 
minor works, such ns (12) stotras in praise of Vijpu, Devi, and 
other deities.i 

4. Doctrine. — In Europe by the name Vedanta 
is generally understood the philosophical doctrine 
of Sankara ; but it is a misunderstanding. , There 
are several philosophical schools yvhich bear the 
name of Vedanta — e.g., those of Kamanuja, Val- 
labha, Madhva, etc., yvhich, hoyyever, differ essenti- 
ally from each other, not only in the theological 
and practical parts, but even in the metaphysical 
part properly so called. For this reason the sey’eral 
Vedanta schools have their distinctive significant 
names also. The name yvhich distinguishes the 
doctrine of Sankara is ‘ Kevaladvaita,’ or absolute 
non-duality. This doctrine may be briefly ex- 
jcressed in the yvell-knoyvn line : Brahma satyam 
jagan mithyajivo Brahmaivanaparah, ‘ Brahman 
or the supreme spirit is real ; the yvorld is unreal ; 
the individual self is only the supreme' self, and no 
other.’ Only intelligence {chaitanya), which is 
yvithout form, yvithout qualities, yy^ithout any 
limitations of time, space, or causality, is real ; 
everything else yvithout exception is unreal, pheno- 
menal, erroneously superimposed upon the self- 
existing, self-refulgent inteUigence. Thus the unity 
of the Brahman or the supreme self, according to 
Sankara, is absolute, yvithout the slightest trace of 
plurality, yvhich can belong only to the ephemeral 
and the empirical yvorld ; and, if the essence of 
philosophic thought consists in proceeding from 
plurality to unity, in finding the one yvhich under- 
lies the many that yve see in us and around us, 
no human conception can go any farther. 

(«) Nescience. — But how can unity be reconcued 
yvith the plurality by yvhich yve are surrounded 
and of yvhich yve cannot get rid ! This question 
Sankara solves by bringing in the principle 01 
maya, or illusion. Thus his doctrine has always 
tyvo aspects, esoteric and exoteric, be it m rmer-. 
ence to theology, cosmology, or psychology. Ib’s 
is the great merit of Sankara, viz. that he has . 
succeeded in a most satisfactory manner m lecon- 
oiling the mutually opposed texts of the Upanisaas, 
yvhich sometimes speak of the unity of the supreme 
spirit, yvithout attributes, yvhich alone is real and 
of yvhich one can give only a negative description, 
but sometimes assert the plurality, the supreme 
cause being possessed of qualities and capable 0 
controlling from yvithin the yvorld intelligent a 
yvell as non-intelligent. The principle of 
served like a tyvo-edged syvord to cut asunder a 
kinds of opposition. The yvorld around us con- 
sists of souls yvith limited knoyvledge and or non- 
intelligent objects; and, if yve once admit t 
existence of a supreme spirit yvithout any Irniit^ 
tion, omnipresent, omniscient, hoyv can "'J'® . 
the creation of souls yvith limited knoyvledge an 
of objects without intelligence, from this ' 
scient spirit, except as the result of , ignorance 
1 The ed. in 20 vols. of ^aukaracharya’s Works, published a 
Sriran^m, 1910 fii., is recommended. 
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nescience, which, so to speak, puts limitations on 
the unlimited spirit J And that there existe such 
ignorance is not only a fact mentioned in the 
Scripture, but a matter of ordinary experience, as 
when one has consciousness in the form, ‘l am 
ignorant.’ If this consciousness is true, it is a 
roof of ignorance ; if it is not tnie, it is an even 
etter proof of the same imorance. 

♦ Thus the highest intelligence, which is really 
without quality, without any limitations, appears 
to be possessed of qualities, limited in nature, 
owing to its being conditioned by nescience, wiiich 
cannot be described as ‘ being ’ {sai), for it is, as a 
matter of fact, not real ; nor can this nescience be 
described ns ‘not being’ (a-sat), for its elfectsare 
incontestable. This nescience consists in errone- 
ously superimposing on something something else 
that does not exist there, as, e.g., mistaking a 
rope, ■which is not a seiment, for a serpent. This 
nescience manifests itself in various ways and is 
the cause of all the misery suffered by the soul, 
though, in its original nature, the soul is nothing 
but existence, intelligence, and bliss. The most 
striking and far-reaching example of this is the 
confusion of the subject with tlie object, of the 
knower with the knowable — in fact, of what is real 
with what is not real or what is only phenomenal. 

‘ It Is a matter not requiring any proof,* says Sankara, in the 
very beginning of his commentary on the Srahma-Sutras, 

* that the object and tho subjeot whose respective spheres are 
the notion of the "Thou” (the Non-Ego) and the “Ego,” and 
which arc opposed to each other, as much as darkness and light 
are, cannot be identified. Ali the less can their respective 
attributes be identified. Hence it follows that it is wrong to 
superimpose upon the subject— whose Self is intelligence, and 
which has lor its sphere the notion of the Ego— the object 
whose sphere is the notion of the Non-Ego, and the attributes 
of tho object, and vice versi to superimpose the subject and 
the attributes of tho subject on the object. In spite of this it 
is on tho part of man a natural procedure — which has its cause 
in wrong knowledge— not to distinguish the two entities (object 
and subject) and their respective attributes, although they are 
absolutely distinct, but to superimpose upon each the charac- 
teristic nature and tho attributes of the other, and thus, 
coupling tho Real and the Unreal, to make use of expressions 
such as "That am I," " That is mine.” ' l 

Sankara gives several definitions of this super- 
imposition (adhyasa), but lays down at last that 
its essence consists in the apparent presentation of 
the_ attributes of one thing in another thing, with 
which agrees the popular view exemplified by ex- 
pressions such as ‘Mother-of-pearl appears like 
silver,’ ‘ The moon, although one only, appears as 
if she were double.’ 

‘ This Buperimposition,’ he says further on, ‘ learned men con- 
sider to be Nescience (on'dyd), and tho ascertainment of the 
true nature of that which is (the Self) by means of the dis- 
crimination of that (which is superimposed on the Self), they 
cat! knowledge (rirfyn). There being such knowledge (neither 
tho Self nor the Non-ScU) arc affected in the Ie.ast by any 
hltmish or (good) qnality produced by their mutual super- 
imposition. This mutual auperimposition ol the Self and the 
Non-Self, which is termed Nescience, is the presupposition on 
which there base ail tho practical distinctions— those made in 
ordinat}' llle as well ns those laid down by the Veda— between 
means of knowledge, objects of knowledge (and knowing 
persons), and all scriptural texts, whether they arc concemed 
with injunctions and prohibitions (of meritorious and non- 
meritonous actions), or rvith final release.’ 3 

_ Notwithstanding tho fact that the wliole objec- 
tive world is the result of nescience, Sankara 
allows that this objective world is real for all 
practical purposes (vyavahdrartham). Thus, al- 
tbongh tho Brahman alone has an existence real 
{pdramdrthika) in the highest sense of tho word, 
the objective world also has an e.xistence, but ■with 
n reality of the second order, or practical (vyava- 
hurifm); or ■ivo maj* say that the former represents 
tlie_ metapliysical or esoteric or absolute reality, 
while the latter represents onl3' the practical or 
coterie or relative reality. Thus, esoterically, the 
Brahman alone is real, while the individual sonls 
{chid) and the inanimate Avorld (achid) are unreal, 
mere appearance, a mirage. Exoterically, however, 
iSBBxxxiv.sf. 3/6.p. a 


the individual souls and the material objects exist 
for all practical purposes, and, as long as the right 
knowledge has not arisen, we cannot and must not 
ignore them. 

(i) Theology. — Even tlie Brahman has, for 
Sankara, a double character. Esoterically the 
Brahman is knowledge or realization itself, non- 
qualitied, absolutely incapable of change, unknow- 
able, indescribable, absolutely unique, nothing but 
existence, intelligence, and bliss — the jiara or 
nirguna Brahma. Exoterically, liowever, the 
Brahman is qualified, possessed of an infinite 
number of auspicious attributes, capable of pro- 
ducing the world from itself and of re-absorbing it 
into itself ; in brief it is Isvara, or God — the apara 
or sagnna Brahma. 

(c) Cosmology . — The exoteric cosmology, accord- 
ing to the natural but erroneous realism (avidyd) 
in wbicli we are born, considers the ■world as real 
and can express its entire dependence on Brahman 
onlj* by the mj’thical way of a creation of the 
w'orld by Brahman, thus impljdng a temporal 
character of this creation. But this is against the 
‘bemnninglessness ’ of the migration of souls. 
Sankara, tlierefore, to reconcile this, teaches that 
there is not a single creation once for all, but that 
tlie ■world in great periods is created and re- 
absorbed by Brahman, and this succession of 
creation and re-absorption lasts from eternitj*, and 
no creation is the first. This never-ceasing crea- 
tion is a moral necessity — it is not for God’s 
glorification, not for His particular amusement, 
not for love of mankind. Thus explains itself the 
theory of karma, and of sanisura, w'hich goes on, 
as the sprout grows from the seed, which grows 
from a previous sprout, and so on. 

The esoteric cosmology, liowever, says that all 
this is a mere representation of the truth. The 
manifold world is only an illusion (muyd), a mirage 
(mrgatf^ikd), a dream j and the reality is to be 
attained not by reasoning (tarka), but by intro- 
spective realization (anuohava). If you return 
from this variegated world to the inmost recesses 
of your soul, you will become aware of a reality, a 
timeless, spaceless, changeless reality. The same 
thing was said by Plato, according to whom this 
world is a world of sliadow.s and not of realities, 
and also by Kant, to wiiom the world is an appear- 
ance only, and not the thing-in-itself. 

{d) Psychology. — According to the esoteric 
psychology, the jlva, or tho individual soul, is 
Brahman, or the supreme spirit itself, fully and 
totally possessed of eternity, onmipreseiice, onmi- 
soienee, etc., but these divine qualities are hidden 
in the individual as the fire is hidden in the wood, 
and will appear only after the final deliverance. 
Brahman itself, which is one and limitless, appears 
as the jiva, limited and multiple, owing to its 
being conditioned by mdyd, just as, c.g., ether 
(dkdia), ■svhich is one and all-pervading, is looked 
upon as so many dillerent ethers limited {e.g., the 
ether contained by a jar or that contained by a 
room), the notion of limitedness and multiplicity 
being due to the conditioning objects, but having 
nothing to correspond to it in the ether itself. 
Thus exoterically the individual souls are limited 
in size and qualities, infinite in number, one for 
each body, the cause of this concealment of their 
original divine nature being the external adjuncts 
which condition them (vpadhi), such as tlie mind 
(inanas), the sense-organs (tne?rijra«i), and the vital 
airs [prundh) which constitute the subtle bodj- 
{suk^naiartra). _ This ■whole psychological appar 
atus togetlier "with karma accompanies the soul in 
all its waj’s of migration, ■nithout essentially in- 
fecting its divine nature. These vpudhis are of 
course onlj- part of the phenomenal world, due tc 
the innate avidyd. 
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But whence comes this avidya, this primeval 
cause of ignorance, sin, and misery ? No satisfac- 
tory answer has been given to this question ; or 
the question itself is inadmissible ; for causality 
goes only as far as the sainsara, and we do not 
know anything farther. 

(e) Eachatolagy. — From the conception of rewards 
in heaven and punishments in a dark region con- 
tained in the hymns of the Rigveda there arose the 
theory of samsara, teaching rewards and punish- 
ments in the form of a new birth on earth. The 
Vedanta thus exoterically admits of a threefold 
division : those who perform good deeds, sacrifices, 
etc., follow the path of the fathers (pitr-ydna) and 
are born again ; those who worship the qualified 
Brahman or Isvara follow the path of gods {deva- 
ydna) and are on their way to final deliverance ; 
and those who are evil-doers have a third place 
(trtlya-sthdna) reserved for them. Esoterically, 
however, the only reality is Brahman and its 
knowledge itself is molcsa. 

■ if) The pramdnas, or sources of knowledge. — ^Ac- 
cording to !§ahkara’s system, there are three prin- 
cipal sources of knowledge— or sensu- 
ous perception ; anumdna, or reasoning ; .and 
dabda, or word ; to which later writers on San- 
kara’s Vedanta have added upamdna, or compari- 
son ; arthdpntti, or implication ; and abhdva, or 
negation. ^ Of the three first iabda is the most 
important, while pratyaksa and anumdna play 
only a secondary r6le, especially in the case of 
ascertaining the truth regarding purely metaphy- 
sical and abstract matters like the nature of the 
cause of the universe, etc. By iabda is meant 
revelation, or kruti, represented by the Sarnhitds 
and Brdhmanas, which relate to action and form 
the Karma-kanda, and by the Upanisads, which 
relate to knowledge and form the Jhdna-kdnda. 
It would appear curious to most philosophers that 
revelation could ever claim more than a subordin- 
ate place as a source of knowledge; but, if we 
remember that the highest object of the Vedanta 
is to prove that there is only one true reality, 
namely Brahman, and that the manifoldness of 
the visible world is but the result of that nescience 
which the Vedanta is meant to destroy, it will 
become easily intelligible why an appeal to the 
evidence of the senses or to inference would be 
out of place and almost self-contradictory.* 
Reasoning or speculation {tarka) is to be employed, 
but only when it does not go against the funda- 
mental truths proclaimed by revelation. Thus 
Sankara says, while commenting on Sutra ii. i. 11 : 

*In matters to be known from Scripture mere reasoning is 
not to be relied on. . . . As the thoughts of man are altogether 
unfettered, reasoning which disregards the holy texts and rests 
on individual opinion onij' has no proper foundation . . . since 
we observe that even men of the most undoubted intellectual 
eminence, such as Eapila, Kapada, and other founders of philo- 
sophical schools, have contradicted one another.’ s 

Sankara is naturally taunted by his adversaries 
with_ using reason against reasoning. His final 
position according to Vedanta is that Scripture is 
the principal source of knowledge with regard to 
Brahman, and that reasoning is allowed only as it 
is subordinate to and in conformity with Scripture. 
But in other matters reasoning has its full scope.^ 

{g) The doctrine of Icarma.— Individual souls are 
partially bound by their former acts and are par- 
tially free to better or to worsen their lot. So far 
as they can claim any reality, they date from all 
eternity and not from the day of their birth on 
earth They are clothed in their upadhis, or con- 
ditioning adjuncts, according to the merit or 

- ■ 1 See, e.p., Dharmarajidhvarlndra, Veddnta-paribhdfa. 

' I Cf. Sl}£ xxxiv. 323 f. Notice that the words pratyai^a and 
ontimdnn, which ordinarily mean ‘sensuous perception’ and 
' inference, ‘arc used by the author of the JSrahma-Sutras in the 
sense of (ruti, * revelation,’ and smpti, ‘tradition.’ 

= SnE xxxiv. SM f. •« p. 315 ff. 


demerit which they have acquired by their former, 
though long-forgotten, acts. This doctrine of 
karma (g'.u.), which has remained to the present 
day and has leavened the whole of India, fumislies 
the principal moral element of the Vedanta. The 
whole world, such as it is, is the result of acts ; 
the character and fate of each mau in this life 
are the result of his acts in this or in a former 
life ; and it entirely depends on his acts here 
what he will be in the next life. This is the solu- 
tion of what we venture to call the injustice of 
God. A man who sufiers, and suffers, as it appears 
to us, unjustly, is only paying off a debt or laying 
up capital for another life. A man who enjoys 
health and wealth is made to feel that he is 
spending more than he has earned, and that he has 
therefore to make up his debt by new efibrts. It 
cannot be by a divine caprice that one man is born 
deaf, dumb, or blind, another strong and healthy. 
It can only be the result of former acts, whether, ui 
this life, the doer of them is aware of them or not. 
The merit which can be acquired by man is such 
that he may rise even to the status of a god, 
though for a time only, for at the end of a kalpa 
even gods like Indra and the rest have to begin 
their career afresh. 

(/i.) Cause and effect. — The relation between 
cause and effect is one of the questions that have 
engaged the attention of all the schools of philo- 
sophy. The Vedantists in general hold that 
absolute identity of substance exists between cause 
and effect (karya-kdrandbheda). The effect, even 
before its production, is already existent in the 
cause ; for it is in fact nothing but the cause (sat- 
kdrya-vada). This follows not only from the 
Scripture, but also from observation. 

‘The non-difference [of cause and effect],’ says ^ahkara, com- 
menting on Sutra n. i. 16, ‘is perceived, for instance, in an 
aggregate of threads, where we do not perceive a thing callea 
“ cloth " in addition to the threads, but merely threads running 
lengthways and crossways. So again, in the threads we per- 
ceive finer threads ... in them again finer threads, and soon. 
On the ground of this our perception we conclude that me 
finest parts which we can perceive ore ultimately identical with 
their causes, viz. red, white and black (the colours of me, 
water, and earth) ; those, again, with air, the_ latter with ether, 
and ether with Brahman, which is one and without a second. 

Bufe this implies an element of plurality and modi- 
fication with regard to Brahman, while the Scrip- 
tures declare Brahman to be one, without a second, 
unchangeable. How can such a Brahman be called 
the material cause (ttpaddna) of the mtelligent and 
non-intelligent world? No such difficulty, how- 
ever, exists for Sankara, according to ivhom the 
whole of the world is unreal, while Brahman alone 
is real. What the rope mistaken for a snake m to 
the snake, that Brahman is to the world. There 
is no idea of claiming for the rope a real change 
into a snake, and in the same way no real change 
can be claimed for Brahman when perceived as 
the world. Brahman presents itself as the 
and, apart from Brahman, the world would be 
simply nothing. If, therefore, Brahrruxn is called 
the material cause of the world, this is not meant 
in the sense in which the clay is the material cause 
of a jar. Brahman is only the real substratum oi 
the apparent and illusory existence of the world. 
This IS what is called the doctrine oi vtvarta 
(‘illusory manifestation’) peculiar to Sankara, 
as opposed to that of parindma (‘modification ) 
held by the other Vedanta schools and especially 
by the Sahkliya (y.!;.). _ 

(f) Two lands of knowledge and moksa.-—Cov- 
responding to the twofold distinction of Brahman, 
higher and lower, owing to mdyd or the two knid_ 
of reality, absolute and relative, there are tw 
kinds of knowlei^e and two kinds of molcsa result 
ing therefrom. The higher knowledge consists ! 
the distinction and thereby the freedom oi tn 
1 SDE xxxiv. 331 f. 
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relf from all its upadhis. It is the knowledge of 
the absolute unity of Brahman, apart from -which 
nothing really is. The higher mofcsa, which arises 
simultaneously with such a knowledge, consists in 
the entire absorption of the individual soul into 
Brahman. This does not mean any approach of 
the individual soul towards Brahman or their 
union, such an idea being impossible where 
there is absolute identity ; it is only a recovery, a 
restitution, a return, a becoming of the. soul of 
what it has always been, a revival of its true 
nature. 

On the other hand, the lower knowledge consists 
in the worship, or upasanct, of the lower Brahman, 
or Brahman in its phenomenal state, conceived 
ns a personal Lord and Creator, Isvara. This 
vpasand is obligatory on all who have not yet 
reached the highest knowledge. Such worshippers 
of a personal God are really worshipping Brahman, 
though in its phenomenal aspect, and they are 
promised as a reward, not only happiness on earth 
and in heaven, hut, by way of preparation, a kind 
of second-class mnkti {krama-mukti) which gradu- 
ally leads to the complete deliverance or highest 
mnkti. 

In this sense it may he truly said that Sankara 
did not attack or destroy idolatry, though with 
him it Avas ahvays symbolism rather than idolatry. 
It may be easily understood how he condemned all 
ritualism and karma and at the same time defended 
the worship of popular gods. Idolatry, if under- 
stood in the right spirit, is nothing but religious 
symbolism, ana, as such, it can be open to no 
objection. SjjTubolism there must be, whether in 
words or in things. Verbal symbols appeal to the 
ear and the symbols of things to the eye, and that 
is all the difference between them. Verbal sym- 
bolism is language ; and, if this is alloAved in 
religion, why should not also the other ? At one 
stage of its growth idolatry is a necessity of our 
nature. "When the religious spirit is mature, 
symbols ore either gi^'en up or suffered to remain 
from their harmlessness. Thus Sankara allowed 
idols as symbols of the great Infinite for those who 
cannot raise themseh'es to the comprehension of 
the one, changeless, non-qualified Brahman. 

(j) The means ofmoksa . — Knowledge and knorv- 
ledge alone can lead to moksa. For molcsa [q.v.) is 
not something to be obtained or produced. It is 
only a realization of our real nature, of Avhich we 
can neA'er be really deprived, but of Avhich we have 
been only forgetful ; it is therefore only know- 
ledge that can be the means of moksa. The per- 
formance of actions, however, and the practice of 
moral virtues are alloAved as being preparatory to 
knowledge. Good works, even merely ceremonial 
works, if performed from pure motives and rvith- 
o_ut any hope of reAA'ard, form an excellent prepara- 
tion for reaching that highest knoAA’Iedge Avhich it 
is the final aim of the Vedanta to impart. It is in 
this sense that Ave read : 

‘ Brahmanas seek to know Him by the study of the Veda, by 
eacrifices, by charitable gifts.’ l 

Thus a person qualified for the studj’ of Vedilnta 
is described as being one Avho has studied the Vedas 
and the Vedantas, aa'Iio has got a general idea 
thereof, Avhose spirit has been entirely purified by 
the performance of the obligatory, occasional, and 
expiatory acts and by the avoidance of all in- 
terested and forbidden acts, who possesses dis- 
crimination betAveen Avhat is eternal and Avhat is 
not eternal, Avho is indifferent and Atithout the least 
attachment to the enjoyment of reAA'ards here or 
in the next Avorld, aa-Iio has tranquillity of spirit, 
self-restraint, quiescence, endurance, concentration 
of mind, and faith, and Avho longs to be free. But, 
AA’hen the knoAA’ledge of the hi^iest Brahman has 
1 Brhadiratn/aJea tXpan. rv. iv. 22 (SBE xv. 179). 


once been reached, all AA’orks, AA-hether good / 
fall aAvay. 

‘The fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are Bolvea,-- 
extinguished are all his Avorks, Avhen He has been beheld who 
is both high and low.’ l 

(k) Tat tvam asi. — The well-knoAtm formula tat 
tvam asi (lit. ‘ Thou art that ’), Avhich asserts the 
identity of the indiA’idual soul and the supreme 
self, Avould be interpreted according to Sankara’s 
doctrine thus : tat literally means the Brahman 
Avith omniscience, omnipresence, absence of limi- 
tations, etc. ; tvam literally means the jiva, or the 
individual self, Avith limited knoAvledge, poAvers, 
etc. ; and the copula asi signifies the apposition 
{sdmanddhikaranya) of these tAA'o. Noav this is 
not possible in the full literal sense. So Avhat is 
inconsistent in the connotations of the tAvo terms 
is to be rejected and Avhat is consistent is alone to 
he retained — Avhich is only intelligence [chaitanya) 
pure and simple, indivisible and Avithout attributes, 
all the rest being only phenomenal and conse- 
quently illusory. In other Avords, the identity of 
‘ thou ’ and ‘ that ’ is not possible, unless one alone 
is real, and the other unreal. In the same Avay is 
to he understood the formula sarvarn khalvidam 
Brahma (lit. ‘ All this is Brahman’), AVhioh asserts 
the identity of the Avorld and the supreme spirit. 

toERATCRE.— ^afikara’3 Commentary on the Vedanfa-Sufras, 
tr. G. Thibaut, in SBB xxxiv. [ISBOJ xxxviii. [IS96], tr. P. 
Deussen, Leipzig, 18S7 ; Vedanta-sdra, tr. G. A. Jacob, London, 
1881. There are man 3 ' treatises and manuals in Sanskrit deal- 
ing Avith the system of Sankara, like Vedanffl-pffnbhdfd, Pafi- 
chadaix. Advaita-siddlii, Nai^harmya-siddhi, which cannot all 
be mentioned here. Some of these are translated in the A'olumes 
of The Pandit and The Indian Thought. H. T. Colebrooke, 
Essays on the Eeligion and Philosophy of the Eindtis, new ed., 
London, 1858; A. E. Gough, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
and ancient Indian Metaphysics, do. 1882 ; F. Max Miiller, 
The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, do. 1899, Three lectures 
on the Vedanta Philosophy, do. 1894; P. Deussen, The Philo. 
Sophy of the Upanishads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906, may also be 
recommended. V. S. GHATE. 
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SA^IKHYA. — Sahkhya is the title of the oldest 
system of Indian philosophy, the founder of Avhich 
Avas Kapila. Its origin must be sought in a re- 
action against the ideaHstic monism of the Upani- 
sads (q.v.), and its rise may he attributed to 
the same district of India as produced Buddhism. 
According to the native tradition, the Sahkhya is 
older than Buddha (c. 500 B.C.), and AA’as used by 
him as the basis of his_ oAvn system. The correct- 
ness of this tradition is confirmed by a series of 
coincidences in doctrinal statement, and is not to 
be refuted by a reference to the fact that the 
specific text-books of the Sahkhya originate from 
a much more recent date. The oldest text-book 
of this system that lias come doAvn to us complete 
belongs to the 6th cent. a.d. 

Originally the Sahkhj^a must have taken up a 
position of direct opposition to the doctrines of the 
Brahmans, as is proA'ed inter alia by its polemic 
against their ceremonial. Nevertheless, in the 1st 
cent. B.C. the Brahmans began to adopt the doc- 
trines of the Sahkliya, and later on it Avas received 
into the number of the so-called orthodox systems, 
after its adherents had acquiesced in a nominal 
recognition of the infallibility of the sacred scrip- 
tures of the Brahmans. The Sankhya system 
flourished chiefly in the early centuries of our era ; 
and, if Ave bear in mind the active relations Avhioh at 
that period existed hetAveen India and Alexandria, 
it is not to be AA-ondered at that the Gnostic 
systems and Neo-Platonism have been deeply in- 
fluenced by Sankhyan ideas. Since that time the 
Avhole of Indian literature, so far as it touches 
philosophical thought, beginning Avith the Mahd- 
okdrata and the laAA’-book of Manu, especially the 
literature of the mythological and legendary 
Purdnas, has been saturated AA-ith the doctrines of 
the Safikliya. 

1 Muydaka Upon. ti. ii. 11 (SBE xv. 371. 
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The founder of the Sankhya system -was a clear 
and practical thinker of an altogether, different 
class from the authors of the Upanisads, who, in 
a lofty and enttiusiastic spirit, endeavoured to 
solve the great riddle of existence. Kapila did 
not attempt to find unity in everything, hut sought 
to maintain variety. He not only reiected the 
Brahman, the AJl-Soul, hut emphatically denied 
the existence of God. It is true that he continued 
to hold the ordinary Indian views to the extent of 
believing in the transient forms of the popular 
religion, in gods, demi-gods, and demons, together 
with heavens and hells ; but this popular faith 
had nothing at all to do with the question of a 
real eternal God in the theistic sense of an inde- 
pendent creator and ruler of the universe. The 
denial of a God of this nature is one of the char- 
acteristic features of the Sankhya philosophy, and 
the system is therefore in India described explicitly 
as atheistic. 

The Sankhya system is throughout rationalistic. 
It recognizes two uncreated substances, existing 
from all eternity, but differing essentially from 
one another. These are (1) matter, which Kapila, 
in opposition to the doctrine of the Upaniqads, 
regarded not as an illusory appearance, but as some- 
thing real ; and (2) souls, which are conceived not 
as emanations from the world-soul, but as an 
infinite multitude of individual souls. 

The material universe is traced back by a 
correct philosophical method to a first cause. 
The Sankhya doctrine proceeds on the principle 
that the product is none other than the ‘ material 
cause’ in a definite stage of evolution, and that 
the preceding stages are to be inferred from that 
which lies open before us. By this means a first 
principle was finally reached, which is of the 
nature of cause only, and not also of product. 
This is prahxti, primitive matter, from which the 
universe is evolved in regular course. It further 
teaches the existence in the entire material uni- 
verse of three substances (guipi), united in dis- 
similar and unstable proportions, of which the 
first {sattva) exhibits the qualities of lightness, 
illumination, and joy ; the second (rajas), of 
movement, excitation, and pain ; the third (taTnas), 
of heaviness, obstruction, and sloth. Hence the 
conclusion necessarily follows that primitive 
matter also was composed of these three con- 
stituents. Undeveloped primitive matter is the 
‘ state of equilibrium of the three gunas.’ As 
the result of a disturbance, which is not more 
definitely described, of this condition of equili- 
brium, the material universe is evolved, first 
the subtle elements, out of which are formed the 
psychical organs of living creatures, and, lastly, 
the gross elements of matter. At the close of a 
world-period the products return by a reverse 
movement into the preceding stage of develop- 
ment, and so, finally, into primitive matter. By this 
process of re-absorption matter regains precisely 
the same condition m which it had existed in the 
period before the evolution, and remains in this 
condition until the time arrives for the develop- 
ment of a new universe. This cycle of evolution, 
existence, and decay has never had a beginning, 
and -will never have an end. 

Unconscious primitive matter then issues from 
its stable equilibrium and becomes the subject 
of evolution; and matter during the period of 
the existence of the universe continually brings 
forth new products. For this process it becomes | 
necessary to assign some cause. The develop- 
ments and combinations of inert matter which 
take place unceasingly would be inexplicable if 
they were not effected by a spiritual principle. 
This principle is the collective influence of the 
innumerable individual souls which — themselves 


incapable of any activity — contemplate, as spec- 
tators from all eternity, the movement of matter. 
It is not by conscious will that the souls exert aii 
influence on matter, but by their mere presence, 
which in a purely mechanical way excites matter 
to activity and development, just as the magnet 
acts on the iron. 

As to the physiological side of the Sankliya 
system, however great the difference of organiza- 
tion that may exist between living creatures 
endowed -with souls, it is yet one of degree only, 
not of essence. Every living being, according to 
the Sankhya doctrine, possesses within the gross 
material body, which suffers dissolution after 
death, an inner or subtle body which is formed 
essentially out of the psychical organs and the 
senses. This subtle body accompanies the soul in 
the cycle of existences from one gross body to 
another. It is, however, not only the basis of 
metempsychosis and the principle of personal 
identity in the various existences, but also the 
vehicle of personality in this life ; for in the subtle 
body all the events and states which we are 
accustomed to term psychical have their home 
and origin. 

Here we already touch upon the most peculiar 
art of the Sankliya system, its psycholo^. It 
as already been pointed out that the Sankhya 
professes the most uncompromising dualism con- 
ceivable, since it starts from the absolute and 
essential difference of matter and soul. In one 
respect only are the two alike — in the absence of 
beginning and end ; but in this likeness is already 
involved the most important distinction between 
them ; for the soul Is eternally unchangeable, 
while matter is eternally subject to change. The 
soul is defined as ‘ pure spirit.’ Further descrip- 
tion in a positive sense is impossible. Whatever 
can be asserted of it is of a negative character. 
The soul is without attributes or qualities, vyithout 
parts, and therefore imperishable, motionless, 
absolutely inactive and impassive, unaffected by 
pleasure or pain or any other emotion, completely 
mdifferent towards all sensations. The soul being 
conceived in this negative manner, and since 
changes, according to the Sankhya doctrine, can be 
effected solely and alone in matter, it is erident 
that all the states and events also which appear 
to us to belong to the realm of the psychical — e.g., 
perception, idea, thought, feeling, will, etc. — belong 
in reality to the realm of matter. For they imply 
in fact an alteration, a change. 

Mention has previously been _made_ of the psy- 
’chical organs, because the easily misunderstood 
expression ‘inner organs,’ which our authonties 
nse, must be avoided until an explanation of the 
conception has been given. In the inner organs 
all those functions and affections take_ place which 
we erroneously call psychical. The inner organs 
are purely physical and material throughout— 
as materia], to use the ordinary example or 
the Sankhya texts, as pots and other objects or 
the external world. The Sankhya philosophy 
assumes three such inner organs, which are closely 
related to one another. It treats them, however, 
very frequently as one, and the same course wH 
be adopted in the folio-wing paragraphs. This com- 
bined material inner organ exactly corresponds, as 
regards its unspiritual nature and all the functions 
that the Sankhya doctrine ascribes to it, to the 
nervous system. This comparison may be made 
in order to indicate the place of the inner organ 
in the animal organism, although naturally no 
teacher of the Sankhya had any conception of the 
nervous system as it is understood by modem 
science. 

When the inner organ receives the objects pm- 
sented to it by the external world by means of the 
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it i’! «ni»l in the tfxt*! — the 

h.rni of (!ie»e ohjVefi ; in oth-er v.-cirJ.‘, nn jrn.ip^ of [ 
tire obj'-.-'t t!p vWtiiin as. Tire rno^t <iiycr>c i 
WIo'.v. An ijnpre'-’rifm Intent in the inner '> 
OTp’ftn rnny thereby Ik? «rriu"c<l, nntl so tlie recolloc- ; 
{io:i e.xdt'Ki of earlier cxjtcrienccs- The imnpe^ of 
esiemn! ohjech® nntl recollection nmy rii^:;«*st 
air-tract conchidrin', hut. may nl.^o call lorth 
affection, ftver«l(m, joy, pain, <lc.«iro, or other 
etiiotionf'. The!'eintum nmy e-xcitc the avjll nncl 
tiifi (Ictcnninntion to net. nnii may ttrge them on 
ft (iefinito coun<e. AI! ihewi numerous jirocec'c? 
consist, just fts simple perceptions, in changes or 
modiRcations of the inner organ, so that at ench 
moment it assumes a tlifTercnl form. This in- 
cessant transformation, elCceted in the inner organ 
liy perception, thouglit, emotion, and will, is not 
c.s'fntial/y distinct from flic chnrigc and varictv 
which arc found cveiywherc in tlie external avorhf. 
In the one case ns in the otiier wc have to do 
enlin?ly with material changes, ssdtli purely 
mechanical processes carried on in matter. 

What place, horvover, in a system wliicli innin- 
fain.s such views is to hc /onnd for the soul ? 
filmngely enough, former scholars who made e.v- j 
Imnstivc investigations into the S.’iiihhya sj-.«tem 
did not succeed in answering tliis qnc.stion. They 
regard the soul in this syalem n-s entirely .snirer- 
flttous, and hold that its founder would have 
shown himr.elf more logical if hc had altogether 
eliminatral it. And yet the function of the soul in 
the household of the individual life i.s, nceordiu” 
to the Silhkhya doctrine, of the greatest ini[>or- 
lancc. 'J'imt the soul by its mere prc.^cnee c.xcUe.s 
matter, and therefore the inner organ which 
iH'lonp to nuittcr, to the patli of activity has 
already l«3cn mentioned. Here, however, wc are 
concet'mal svith a niucli more imprtant ofliec 
which the soul has to fulfil in the life of the indi- 
vidual, Tt is true that onlj' figurative cxpres.sioti? 
are here employed by the original texts ; but 
there is no possibility of mistaking their meaning 
wlicn they ascrilsj (o the sotil tno filuminadoh 
of the proecases going on in tlio inner organ. 
All these procos.se.s mii.st indeed remain imrel}’ 
mechanical and unconscious, unlc-ss the sotiX ‘by 
virtue of its nearness,’ illuminates ilmm, i.c. brings 
them to conseictnsness. Tho soul remains, on its 
side, in the most eomrdcte jinssivity, in harmony 
with its imtnrc, as already described. It is re- 
gaideil by no means as nn illniniimling sub.stniice ; 
ami the texts emphasise tho fact tliat in speaking 
of tho illumination they use a metaphorical cx- 
prc.s.sion to explain the procc's. In the .'.nme sense 
in which the enlightening oflico of tho soul Is 
sjvo'kcn of, onr aulhorities cniploy a furtlier illus- 
tration which in a similar ivay i.s intended to 
make intelligible the soul'.s independentx' of the 
processes in tiie inner org.an, nnd its iiifincnce on 
thc'ie pnsec-M's. The Siliikliya texts compare the 
soul With ft looking-ginss. in which the inner organ 
is reflected.^ It is certainly r.o nccident that the 
Kyo.rintonist I'lotinits not only compares soul 
with light, ns the Snhkhya philosophy doc«, but 
alw’, in orvier to explain con.scious knowledge, 
nmkcs use of the otlier comparison of the look- 
ing.gl.iss ill which the imagCH of ohjcet.s nppi'.ar, 
just p it ticcuiBin the S.niikhya texts, Tp,, fact 
suj'jdic* one of the arguments in favour of the 
diri-ct dependence of the Neo-l’latonic doctrine on 
the Sai'ikhya philosophy. 

Ikicfiy ik-scribs'd, t ncrefore, the rehation lietivccn 
*o'sl ftna inner organ in the S'lhkhya system is 
conceived in the fvdlo wing WRj” ; from the jvurely 
imniatCTiftl soul n power tlmt excites eonscicus- 
ttc?.* is-ucs ftnd flow* forth unintcrmptedl}*, so 
that no preyess in the inner organ remains. «n- 
oon*cieus. It tiic n^ini. then, according to the 


Icaukliya doctrine, tlins fuliils it« ofiice witiiout 
eithcr^doing or suflering anything furtiicr, it i.® 
sc.arcely necesMirj' to {mint out how closely related 
thi.s view is to certain niotlern conception.s of the 
soul which ns'CTt the p-as.-iivity of consciousness.^ 

Like a!! the Indian philo.sophical systems (with 
the exception of mafcriali.sm), the Sftnkhya also 
aini.s ftfc setting man free front the suflcring-'i of 
earthly existence. .Its no other sy.steni, Itoweyer, 
does the pc.s.simistic view of the iiniverye which 
lies at the basis of Buddhi.sin find such distinct 
expression a.s in the teaching of the Sahkhya. 
All con.sciotis existence i.s suffering ; nnd even 
pleasure, which falls to the lot of comparatively 
few individnal.s, conce.als j'.ain in its womb, ami 
leads infallibly to gnffering. Tims ple.asure also 
‘is accounted pain by tlie wise.’ 

The connexion of* tlie soul with .suffering con- 
si.sts, then, a.snia}’ hc inferred from the preceding, 
in the .‘••ours hringring to eon.scioiisnc.'^s the jmin of 
which the body, or, more prcci.sely, the inner organ, 
i.s the scat. Thi.s peculiar relation between soul 
and .sufiering or inner organ (which nmoimts to 
the same thing) i.s not c-sschtial to the .'■•oul ; for hi 
that ca.so it would hc totally inipo.ssihio to bring it 
to nn end. The S.'inkliya rcgard.s thi.s connexion 
a-s determined solely by 'want of discrimination,’ 
i.c. by our fnilnre to recognize the essential dis- 
tincthes.s of soul from matter, and c.specially from 
tho Tuo.st snhLlo products of matter, the inner 
I organ nnd the sensc-s. The cnii.se of thi.s want of 
I di.scriminntion is the disposition innate in man, 
n fatal inheritance from (hc last existence, the 
after-effect of tlic want of discrimination at that 
lime. Hero nhso, if we look backwards, we arrive 
at a rroir-swr in itifnilum, n.s in tho case of the 
retributive i>owcr of action. 

As tho ‘ want of discrimination ’ is the root of 
all evil neconliiig to tho Sfuikhya doctrine, the 
sole means of deliverance is the 'discriminating 
knowledge’ by virtue of which wo di.sceni the 
ah<olntc difference between soul and matter. 
AVlion once wo have recognized tliat it is in matter 
that cverj'thing which happens takes pilace, that 
the soul, tho ego, 1ms no p.art in any movement or 
change, any suffering or sorrow, nnd stnnd.s aloof 
from it art, and that the .'otil is just .as little 
affected by re-birth and death as by the other 
procassj.s in the inner org.an, release is at once 
attained. For the soul of thcwi.se matter ceases 
to ho active, ns the dancer ccase.s to dance when 
the spoct.ators are satisfied. 

Tli.at tlie life of tlie emancipated docs not forth- 
irith come to an end with the acquisition of know- 
ledge. hut still endures for n con.sidernhlo time, 
‘as tho jtotter’fi wheel continues to revolve in con- 
sequence of the initial impulse even after the com- 
pletion of tho pot,’ is explained in the same way 
as in the other philo'ophical sy-'^tems of the 
Brahmans. The present lite i.s tlic result of works, 
the Seed of whieli hn.® spning up before the attain- 
ment of thccmanciimting knowledge. These works 
must coiiie to full maturity, and for that purpose 
the continuance of life is necessary, wiiile. on the 
contrary, the gcniiinnting force of fho.<-e works 
whore seeii has not yet sprung up ' i.s ccnsunicd 
l>v knowledgo.’ When the pwer of tlic works 
that Iwar fruit in the present life is exliansteii, 
and de.nth overtakes the emancipated man, for him 
no re-hirth is piosrihle, 

"With the clo.se oi the Iwlily life the .'oul of the 
cmancipiatcd attains indcjHindcnce. The inner 
organ connected with it i.s iii^olved, and the subtle 
body, on which hitherto the wandering through 
vnrimut forms of cxhtence has been depK-ndent, 
p)eri«hes. The roul coutinue.% to exist individu- 
ally in_ the state of emaneijation, i.c. of final 
sepamtion from matter ; bat it abides in eternal 
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unconsciousness, since, indeed, the material basis 
necessary for all the processes of knowledge and 
experience is wanting. Moreover, the remark 
constantly made in older treatises on the Sahkhya 
philosophy, that the text-books of the system do 
not describe the state of the soul after its release 
from earthly existence, is a mere error ; for they 
expressly declare that during life the very same 
condition is temporarily attained in deep dream- 
less sleep, in swoons, and in abstraction that 
reaches the stage of unconsciousness as in emanci- 
pation after death. ‘The soul therefore abides 
eternally released from the delusion and suflering 
of this world, as a seer who no longer sees any- 
thing, a glass in which nothing is any longer re- 
flected, as pure untroubled light by which nothing 
is illuminated.’ With these words H. Oldenberg* 
closes his brief exposition of the Sahkhya system. 

Litbratore. — R. Garbe, J>ie Sanhhya-Philoaophie, Leipzig, 
1894; cf. also 01 AP iii. 4 A; A. Barth, lleligiona of Jndia^, 
London, 1891 ; F. Max MUller, The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, London, 1899, ch. vi. ; Monier Monier- Williams, 
Indian Wisdom*, London, 1893 : P. Deussen, Philosophie der 
Opanishads, Leipzig, 1899, ch. x. (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1905); 
Sdnkhya kdriku, eu. and tr. Colebrooke and Wilson, Oxford, 
1837, reprinted Bombay, 1887; Saroa-darSana-sahgraha, tr. 
Cowell and Gough, 2nd ed., London, 1894, ch. xiv. 

R. Garbe. 

SANNYASA.— See Renunciation (Hindu). 

SANNYASi. — I. Meaning of the name. — The 
term Sannyasi (Skr. sannyasin) is defined as 
follows : 

‘One who lays down or deposits; one who abandons or 
resigns ; an ascetic, devotee ; especially one who retires from 
worTdiy concerns, and is no longer bound to readjhe Mantras 
and perform sacrifice, but only to read the Arapyakas or 
Upanishads.’® 

The name is sometimes applied to Vaisnava ascetics, 
as in the case of the officiants at the fosna temple 
at Udipi in S. Kanara District, Madras.^' ' It is also 
used to designate the fourth stage {airama) of the 
life of an orthodox Brahman, when he abandons 
earthly concerns and devotes himself to penance 
alnd meditation : 

‘ But having passed the third part of (a man’s natural term of) 
life in the forest, he may live as an ascetic during the fourth 
part of his existence, after abandoning all attachment to worldly 
objects. He who after passing from order to order, after offer- 
ing sacrifice and subduing his senses, becomes tired with 
(giving) alms and offerings of food, an ascetic, gains bliss after 

death.’ 4 

2 . Numbers and distribution. — According to the 
Census of India, 1911,^ the SannyasTs, also known 
as Swami {‘lord’) or Atit ([n.i;.]' Skr. atlta ‘gone 
by,’ ‘past,’ ‘passed away,’ ‘dead’), numbered 
147,016, of whom about half were found in Bihar 
and Orissa, and, of the remainder, the majority 
were recorded in the United Provinces and Rajput- 
ana. But the designations and enumeration of the 
ascetic orders are very uncertain, and, though San- 
nyasis are known in S. India,® they do not appear 
under that name in the census returns. 

Monier-Williams ivTites : 

‘ A Sannyasi may have been once a married man. But there 
are Sannyasis (such as the late Dayananda) who have become 
so without going through the previous stages of Grihastha 
[householder] or Vanaprastha [anchorite]. Equivalent expres- 
sions for Sannyasis are Parivriijaka [wandering mendicant], 
Bhikshu [beggar], Dapdin [one who carries a staff], and Maskarin 
[one who carries a cane] (PSpini, vi. i. 164) ; but the term Bbik- 


1 Buddha^, Berlin, 1897, p. 67. 

- M. Monier-Williams, Skr.-Eng. Diet., Oxford, 1872, s.v. 

“ II. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Beligious Sects of the Hindus, 
London, 1861, i. 141 ; but the same writer (i. 183) remarks : 
‘ Although, however, Sannyasis and VairdgXSj and other similar 
denominations are used, and correctly used m a wide accepta- 
tion, yet we occasionallj' do find them limited in meaning, and 
designating distinct and inimical bodies of men. When this is 
the case, it may be generally cqjicluded, that the Sannyasis 
imply the mendicant followers of Siva, and the Vairagis those of 
V'ishnu ’ (see art. BairXqI, vol. ii. p. 837). 

4 Manu, Laws, vi. 333 f. (SBN xxv. [1886] 204 f.). 

t Vol. i. pt. ii. [Calcutta, 1913] p. 222. 

B Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, vi. 295. 


Shu is now applied in Western India to those clerical Brahinani 
(as opposed to lay) who perform religious ceremonies and are 
not engaged in worldly pursuits/i 

3 . Admission to the order. — ^As a general rule, 
the order is open to all Hindus except Sudras. 

‘ Any Hindu of the three first classes may become a Sannyasi 
or Daprji, or, in these degenerate days, a Hindu of any caste 
may adopt the life and emblems of the order. Such are some- 
times met with, as also are Brahmans, who, without connecting 
themselves with any community, assume the character of this 
class of mendicants. These constitute the Dapdis simply so 
termed, and are regarded as distinct from the primitive members 
of the order, to whom the appellation of Da4n,anu3 {ERE vi. 
832] is also applied, and who admit none but Brahmans into 
their fraternity.’ 2 

In the Panjab the rule is somewhat different. 

‘ Some of the Saniasis in order to oppose the Muhammadan 
invasions, endeavoured to found a militant branch of the Order, 
but this was opposed by other Saniasis on the ground that the 
Order was spiritual, not secular. The Sangiri Ma^h, however, 
at last agreed that if Rajputs were admitted into the Order, 
Saniasis mi^ht bear arms.® All the other Majhs concurred. 
Later on VaiSyas were also admitted and managed the finances 
and commissariat of the Order. Lastly, all restrictions were 
removed, and even men of inferior castes admitted, but they 
cannot rise to the position to which Brahmans and Riljputsmay 
rise, and the higher castes never eat food cooked by them, nor 
may they learn the Vedas. In other words, caste restrictions 
hold good after admission into the 0^er.’4 
They mark their devotion to Siva in various ways. 

They ‘not infrequently bear the Sdim mark upon the fore- 
head, smearing it with the Tripundra, a triple transverse line 
made with the Vihhuti, or ashes which should be taken from the 
fire of an Agnihotra Brahman [one who practises the cult of 
fire], or they may be ashes of burnt cowdung from an oblation 
offered to the god. They also adopt the initiating Mantra of 
all the 6aiva classes, either the five or six syllable JIantra, Hama 
^ivaya, or Om, Nama Sivdya [“ In the name of Siva I”].’® 

For the organization of the order see art. GosaIn, 
vol. vi. p. 332 f. ; Census of India, 1911, xiv., Pan- 

ya&, pt. i., p. Il7 fl‘. 

4 . Death rites. — The Sannyasi death rites are of 
special interest. 

‘ A dead Sanniasi is always buried in the sitting attitude of 
religious meditation with the legs crossed. The grave may be 
dug with a side receptacle for the corpse so that the earth, on 
being filled in, does not fall on it. The corpse is bathed and 
rubbed with ashes and clad in a new reddish-coloured shirt, 
with a rosary round the neck. The begging-wallet with some 
flour and pulse is placed in the grave, and also a gourd and staff. 
Salt is put round the body to preserve it, and an earthen pot is 
put over the head. Sometimes cocoanuts are broken on the 
skull, to crack it and give exit to the soul.® Perhaps the id» 
of burial and of preserving the corpse with salt is that the bMy 
of an ascetic does not need to be purified by fire fr^ the 
appetites and passions of the flesh like that of an ordinary Hmdu; 
it IS already cleansed of all earthly frailty by his austerities, ana 
the belief may therefore have originally been that such a man 
would carry his body with him to the afterworld or absorption 
with the deity. The burial of a Sanniasi is often aopompanied 
with music and signs of rejoicing. Mr. Oman i describes su?® ® 
funeral in which the corpse was seated in a litter, open on aoes 
so that it could be seen ; it was tied to the back of the litter, 
and garlands of flowers partly covered the body, “h® 
conceal the hideousness of death as the unconscious head ronea 
helplessly from side to side with the movement of the 1'“®" 
The procession was headed by a European brass band and oy 
men carrying censers of incense.’ 8 

In the United Provinces the present tvriter wit- 
nessed the funeral of a Sannyasi, in which the 
body was carried in a litter in procession to the 
hank of the Ganges, where it was tied up between 
four large slabs of stone. This coffin w’as earned 
in a boat to the middle of the river and flung into 
the water amidst the shouts of the mourners. 

1 Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 1891, p. 55, note. 


2 Wilson, i. 197. . , „ _nt 

3 This seems to imply that Sanns'asis were formerly n 

recruited from Rajputsi It may be that originally they w 
recruited only from Brahmans, as is indeed expressly state ) 
P. Harikishan Eaul. , „ . . ih, 

* H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes oj me 
Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province, iii. 358. 

5 Wilson, i. 194 f. ' 

6 The intention is to open the skull suture knonm as bran 
randhra, ‘Brahma’s fissure,’ or sushumya-nadj, 
suture ’ ; see PRS i. 238 f. ; J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Borne, 
Madras, 1896, p. 249 ; Thurston, ii. 299. 

7 The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, p. 160 1 . . 

8 R. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, u.. 

9 For the death rites of Sannyasis see also J. A. 

Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, Eng. tr., yx 1 
1906, p. 538 ff. ; BO ix. pt. i. [1001] 49 f., xviii. pt. 1 . [1885] 6Ui a., 
xxiv. [1886] 145 f. ; PFQ iv. [1886-87] 5, 177. 
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5. The militant Sannyasis. —The Sannyasis from 
an early period have been known as a turbulent 
order. In A.D. 1507, when tlie emperor Akhar 
arrived at Thanesar in tlie S,E. Panjab, he 
found an assemblage of Yogis and Sannyasis at 
the site of the great battle of the MahabJiurata, 
Kuruksetra. 

‘ In consequence of a feud which existed between these two 
sects, they came to the Emperor, seeking permission to settle 
It by fighting. The Sannyaslt were between two and three 
hundred in number, and the Jogis, who only wear rags, were 
over five hundred. When the adversaries stood ready to begin 
the fray, by the Emperor’s orders some soldiers smeared their 
bodies with ashes, and went to support the Sannydsit, who 
were the weaker party. A fierce fight ensued, and many were 
killed. The Emperor greatly enjoyed the sight. At len^h the 
Jogis were defeated, and the SantiydsU were victors.’ i 

‘The name of Sunnyasee was applied familiarly in Bengal, c. 
A.n. 170^75, to a body of banditti claiming to belong to a religious 
fraternity, who, in the interval between the ,.ecay of the im- 
perial authority and the regular establishment of our own, had 
their headquarters in the forest-tracts at the foot of the Hima- 
laya. From thence they used to issue periodically in large 
bodies, plundering and levying exactions tar and wide, and 
returning to their asylum when threatened with pursuit.’ ^ 

LnxRATimE. — R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces of India, London, 1010, iii. ISOff. ; W. 
Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the if. IF. Provinces and 
Ondh, Cialoutta, 1896, iv. 273 ff. ; E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 1909, vi. 295 f. ; Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 1896, 
p. 374 fl. ; D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab Ethnography, 
do. 1883, p, 280 ; H. A. Rose, d Glossary of the Tribes and Castes 
of the Punjab and if. W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 1911-14, 
iii. 353 ff. ; Census of India, 1891, xlx., Punjab and Feuda- 
tories, pt. i. : Census of India, 1911, xiv., Punjab, pt. i., p. 
117 ff. : J. C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of Indian, 
London, 1905, p. 152 ff. W. CrOOKE. 


SANSI, SANSIYA.— The Siinsi are a gypsy- 
like Indian tribe, numbering 34,459 at the census of 
1911, found chiefly in the Panjab, United Provinces, 
K^putana, Central Provinces, and Berar. 

In occupation, if not in origin, they closely re- 
semble the Bediya (o.tf.). They are the vaCTanta 
of tlie Central Pan jab, seldom or never settfing in 
one place. They catch all kinds of w'ild animals, 
clean and unclean, and eat carrion. They keep 
donkeys, sheep, goats, and pigs, ivork in grass, 
straiv, and reeds, and beg, while their women 
dance and sing and are prostitutes. They have a 
curious connexion with the J.ute of the Central 
Panjab, of whom they are the hereditary bards 
and genealogists, and even in Rajputana they call 
themselves Bhat {g.i>.). They derive their name 
from their eponym, Sans Mall of Bharatpur, whom 
they revere as their guru ; and they are said to 
worship his patron saint under the name of Malang 
Shah, Malang being the title of an order of fagirs, 
followers of Jaraan Jati, a disciple of Shah Madar.® 
In the Pan jab they also worship Gflga or Gugga Pir, 
a saint who was originally a snake-god. They 
cremate their dead, and after a death they feed 
their sisters’ sons — a survival of mother-right. 
They are said_ to worship the sword, and an oath 
on it is held binding. Tneir relirious beliefs, how- 
ever, are almost entirely confined to the rites per- 
formed at birth, marriage, and deatli. 

In the Eastern Panjabthey call on Rama morn- 
ing and evening, and worship Guga or Gugga 
Pir, They cook rice in honour of the goddess 
Jualnmukhi (g.ff.) and Kalika, the motlier- 
goddess; they perform the usual death rites 
according to Hindu custom, but in an incomplete 
manner.'* 


‘All Sansis arc said to worship the sword; and so an oath 
sworn on a taltcdr [the Indian sword] is popularlj- said to be 

1 Siz.imu-d-din Ahmad, Tabakdt-i-Akbari, in H. il, Elliot, 
Hist, of India as told by its omi Historians, London, 1807-77' 
v. SIS. 


- H. Tide and A. C. Burnell, Hobson- Jobson ; a Glossary 0 . 
Coffequiflf Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases", ed. Vi. Crooke 
london, 1903, p. 871 1., with numerous quotations ; T. Pennant 
The Vieie of Bindoostaii, do. 179S, ii. 192. 
s See art. Saixts asd Maettbs (Indian). 

* Census 0 / India, 1911, vol. xiv. Punjab, p. 147. 
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binding on a Sansi, but this may be a fiction set^going by the 
Sansis for their own ends. In Sialkot, however, it is probably 
true to say that no Sansi will ever take a false oath on a 
sword.’ I 

In Bombay the most binding oath is on_ Ganga, 
the Ganges, or on Kalika. The former is taken 
by raising a pot con taining_ water, salt, charcoal, 
and millet grains, and s'lvearing to speak the truth ; 
the latter by pouring a little liquor on the ground 
out of a bottle -while affirming.® 

Their deified ancestors appear to be of a malig- 
nant rather than a benignant type. The Sansi have 
no clear idea of the fate of the soul after death, 
but women who die in childbirth are supposed to 
linger on in this world and torment living beings. 
Some members of the tribe act as sorcerers and 
practise an elaborate system of casting out evil 
spirits.® In the United Provinces they have a 
vague idea of a Creator, and some worship the 
goddess Dev! or Kali. 'They are in constant fear of 
malignant ghosts {bhiit) and propitiate the dead by 
feeding virgin girls of the tribe in their honour. 
They revere a saint whom they call Miyan, 
‘Master,’ who is said to he king of the snakes.® 
They form one of the most notoriously criminal 
tribes in India, committing thefts, gang-robberies, 
and house-breaking. For this purpose parties of 
them go as far south as the Central Provinces, 
Bombay, and the Deccan. 

Litchatcbe.— I n addition to the authorities quoted in the 
lootnotes see R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces of India, London, 1916, iv. 4S5ff. ; M. 
Kennedy, jYotes on the Criminal Classes in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, Bombay, 1908, p. 245 £E. ; E. J. Gunthorpe, Botes on the 
Criminal Tribes of Bombay, Berar, and the Central Provinces, 
do. 1882, p. 46ff. ; D. C, J. Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab 
Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883, p. 311. W. CROOKE. 

SANTAL. — ^The SantSl are a tribe of the Munda 
stock, inhahiting^the Santal Parganas, the southern 
portion of the Bbagalpur Division, Bengal, and 
numbering 2,068,000 at the census of 1911. 

1. Name and origin. — H. H. Kisley has the 
folloiving : 

‘According to Sir. Skrefsrud, the name SantSl is a corruption 
of SSontar, and was adopted by the tribe after their sojourn for 
several generations in the country about Saont in Slidnapur. 
Before they went to Saont they are said to have been called 
Kharwar [j.u.], the root ot which, khar, is a variant ol hor 
“man,” the name which all Snnt.als use among themselves. As 
regards the derivation ol the name from Saont, an obscure 
village, somewhat off the main line of their recent migrations, 
it may he observed that Colonel Dalton suggested a doubt 
whether the name of the place may not have been taken from 
the tribe, and this view seems to derive some support from the 
discovery ot a small tribe ot Saonts in Sarguji and Kcunjhar. 
The point, however, is not one ot great importance. At the 
present day when a Santal is asked what caste he belongs to, 
he will almost invariably reply “ilanjhi” (literally “village 
headman," one ot the commonest titles ot the tribe), ad^ng 
“ Santal jianh ji "it further explanation is demanded of him.’ ® 

They seem to he connected with the Hazaribagh 
tableland, as they venerate the Damodar river, by 
which its southern face is drained. Tlieir features 
are of the Nemtic type, .md their colour varies 
from very daik brown to almost charcoal black. 
They speak a singularly elaborate language of the 
Munda family.® 

2. Relig[ion. — The creation legend of the tribe 
is of the totemistic type, tracing the origin of 
the tribe to a wild goose that laid two eggs, from 
which sprang the parents of the race ; and many 
of the names of their septs and sub-septs are derived 
from those of animals and plants.® Skrefsrud 
traces in the background of their religion a. faineant 
supreme deity, called Thakur, ‘ Lord,’ who troubles 

1 H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province Lahore, 1911-14, iii. 367. 

2 M. Kennedy, Notes on fAe Criminal Classes in Bombay 
Presidency, p. 248. 

s Rose, iii. 362 ff. 

4 W. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the N. IT. Provinces and 
Oudh, Calcutta, 1S96, iv. 277 ff. 

5 The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 224 f. 

^Census of India, 1901, Calcutta 1903, vol. i. pt. i. p. 279 ff. 

V Risley, ii., Appendi.x, i. 125 ff. 
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himself little with human aflairs ; some identify 
him with the sun, and the Santals regard him as 
a good god, worshipping him every iifth or tenth 
year with a sacrifice of goats. There are six great 
gods in their pantheon : Marang Bum, the great 
mountain, the leader of the group, with far-reaching 
powers by virtue of which lie associates both with 
gods and with demons ; Moreko, fire, now a single 
god, but formerly known in the form of live 
brothers; Jfiir Era, sister of Moreko, the goddess 
of the sacred grove (jdhirthdn), which is preserved 
inviolate in every village as a home for the deities ; 
Gosain Era, a younger sister of Jair Erfi, ; Pargana, 
chief of the gods {bongd), and in particular master 
of all witches — a function which causes him to be 
highly respected ; and Mfinjlii, the second in com- 
mand to Pargana, a personage who is supposed to 
be particularly active in restraining the other 
gods from doing harm to men. Some of these 
names, like Gosain (g.v.) and Pargana, ‘a barony,’ 
are derived from Hindu sources and suggest some 
contamination of beliefs since they came into con- 
tact with Hindus. All these, the greater gods, 
have their places in the sacred grove and are wor- 
shipped only in public, except Marang Burn, who 
also ranks as a family god. Besides these, each 
family has bvo gods of its own, the orakbonga, or 
household god, and the abgcbonga, or secret god. 
No Santal vull divulge the name of his secret god 
to any one but his eldest son. 

' Men are particularly careful to keep tliia eacred knowledge 
from their wives for fear lest they should acquire undue influence 
with the hongas, become witches, and eat up the family with 
impunity when the protection of its gods has been withdrawn.’ 1 

When sacrifices are offered to the orahbongas, the 
whole family partake of the offerings ; but only 
men may touch the food which has been laid before 
the abgebongas. Sacrifice is offered once a year, 
and each man chooses the most convenient time 
for offering it. There are traditions within recent 
times of human sacrifices being made to a mountain- 
god of unknown name. 

3 . Festivals. — The tribal festivals are especially 
interesting. The Sarhiil or Balidpujd is held 
towards the end of March, when the sa^-tree 
(Shorea robicsta) blossoms. 

‘ Tribal and family sacrifices are held, many victims are slain 
and eaten bj’ the worshippers, every' one entertains their friends, 
dancing goes on day and night, and the best songs and flute- 
music are performed. A peculiar feature of this festival is a 
sort of water-bottle in which men and women throw water at 
each other until they are completely drenched.’* 

The most important feast is the Sohrdl, or harvest 
festival, held in November-December ; the head- 
man entertains the people, the cattle are anointed 
with oil and daubed with vermilion, and a sliare 
of the rice-beer is given to each animal. Public 
sacrifices of fowls are offered by the priest in the 
sacred grove ; goats and fowls are sacrificed by 
private families, and a general Saturnalia of 
drunkenness and licence prevails; chastity is in 
abeyance for the time, and all unmarried persons 
may indulge in promiscuous intercourse, but this 
licence does not extend to adultery, nor does it sanc- 
tion intercourse between persons of the same sept, 
though even this offence, if committed during the 
Sohrdl, is punished less severely than at other 
times.® The agricultural festivals include those at 
sowing, offering of the firstfruits of millet, sprout- 
ing of the rice, and the offering of firstfruits of the 
winter crop. Bread, parched grain, and molasses 
are offeredtodead relatives in November-December. 
Mdgh-sim, the cutting of the jungle grass in 
January-February, marks the end of the year, 
when servants receive their wages and fresh en- 
gagements are made ; the village officials go 
through the form of resigning their appointments, 

1 RiBley, ii. 232. * Ih. 11. 233. 

3 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology 0 / Bengal, Calcutta, 
'S72, p. 213 ; Eisley, ii 233. 


and all the tenants give notice of throwing up 
their lands. , But after a few days they agree to 
change their minds, and there is a general carouse 
of rice-beer. The simabongas, or boundary gods, 
are propitiated twice a year with sacrifices of fowls 
offered at the village boundary. Jom-simpujd, is 
an offering of two goats, or of a goat and a sheep, 
to the sun. Every Santal ought to perform this 
sacrifice at least once in his life. Alter a year’s 
interval it is, or ought to be, followed by kuiam- 
dangra, when a cow is offered to the household 
gods and an ox to Marang Buru and to the spirits 
of the dead ; the fire-god, Moreko, receives an 
offering of three goats and many fowls ivhen any 
calamity, such as a failure of the crops or an out- 
break of epidemic disease, occurs.* 

IiiTP.nATunE.— Besides the authorities quoted in the art. Bee 
F. B. Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian Upland, London, 
1005 ; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, Calcutta and 
London, 1807. For the folklore see A. Campbell, Santal Folk 
Talcs, Pokhurin, 1801 ; C. H. Bompas, Folklore of the Santal 
Parganas, London, 1000. For the geography and history of 
the tribo see W, W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural BengaP, 
London, 1807 ; lOI xxii. 00 fl. W, CROOKE. 


SANOSI (fern, or plur. Sanusiyyah). — i. 
History. — Sanusi is the name of a religious order 
founded by Si Muhammad ibn Si 'Ali al-Sanusi'al- 
Khattubi al-J^asani al-Idrisi al-Muhajiri.® His 
name’ldrisi was derived from his supposed ancestor 
Idris, great-grandson of IJasan II., son of 5*isan 
the Prophet’s grandson ; his name Khattabi refers 
to the tribe IGiatatibah, to which his family be- 
longed, He was born at Mostaganem in 1806 {or 
earlier) and migrated ivith his father to Fez in 
1814, where he came under the influence of Shaikh 
Ahmad Tijfini, founder of the Tijfiniyyah order. 
In 1829 he went on pilgrimage to Mecca, after 
having been initiated into numerous orders in 
Africa and having studied at al-Azhar, where he 
encountered opposition. In Mecca he attached 
himself to Si Ahmad b, Idris of Fez, head of the 
Khidriyyah order, which had been founded m 
1713 by Si 'Abd al-'Aziz Dabbar. Si Ahmad b. 
Idris taught in Mecca from 1797 to 1833 ; in the 
latter year, owing to difficulties ivith the other 
religious authorities, he fled to Sobia in the 
Yemen, whither SanilsI with other adherents ac- 
companied him. At his death in 1835 the Kludn 
order split into two divisions, headed resp^tively 
by Si Mubammad Salah Magharani and Sanusi, 
who both returned to Mecca, where the latter 
established the first zdwiyah of his new order on 
the historic Mt. Abu Qubais. He continued to 
reside there till 1843, when his situation became 
intolerable owing to the opposition of the rival 
sect, which ivas more easily able to win the ap- 
proval of the established authorities ;_ he therefore, 
ostensibly in accordance with an injunction from 
the Prophet to go and found new zdtoiyoM in 
other countries, returned to Africa and founded at 
al-Baida in the Jibal Akhdar in the Tnpohtame 
the institution whence his system began to 
far and wide. Towards 1855, owing to the hostil- 
ity of Turkish, Egyptian, and Meccan ai^horities, 
he transferred his headquarters to Jaghbub, sonie 
days’ march to the south-west of his former seat. 
It was in Baida that his sons. Shaikh Mahdi a,nd 
Si Muhammad Sharif, were bom ; and on ms 
death in 1859, as is usual with these orders ne 
was succeeded by them ; they were very 
the time, but they were well served by tneu 
guardians and instructors, and after a time 
assumed control, the former as administrator, tne 
latter as spiritual teacher. The latter died in 
1895; and in the same year the former secretly 
transferred his residence to the oasis of Kufr^n 
the Eastern Sahara, where he remained till lywj 


1 Risley, ii. 234. 

* See also art. Relioious Orders 


(Muslim), § 38- 
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in 1900 he moved yet farther south to Gfiru in Dar 
Gurnni of the "VVadai region of the Sfldan. In 
1902 his followers endeavoured to resist the French 
attach on Kanam, east of Lake Chad, and their 
failure caused him to die of chagrin on 30th May 
of that year. He was succeeded by his brother’s 
son, A}imad Sharif, who again made Kufra his 
headquarters. 

2 . The SanusI doctrines. — The system advocated 
by Sanusi and his followers appears to he a combina- 
tion of Wahhabism with Sftfism {qq.v.). It pro- 
fesses to aim at restoring the primitive ‘ purity’ of 
Islam, as taught in the Qur’gn and the Prophet’s 
sunnah \ hence it prohibits music, dancing, sing- 
ing, tobacco, and coffee. On the other hand, like 
other ‘ orders,’ it prescribes certain forms of devo- 
tion ; in prayer the arms are crossed on the breast, 
with the left wrist held by the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand. The rosary should be 
carried in the hand, not hung on the neck. In 
the dMTcr^ or additional devotions, certain formnlre 
are to be repeated forty, others a hundred, times.* 
Several other practices are ascribed to them that 
are at variance with the Maliki practice, which, 
however, they profess (or professed) to observe; 
these are enumerated in a polemical treatise 
directed against them, of which Depont and | 
Coppolaui give a French translation,^ What ap - 1 
pears to be the greatest enormity criticized is that 
the Shaikh Malidi received visitors only at par- 
ticular hours and after repeated applications for 
an audience and habitually absented himself from 
public prayer, even on the Fridays. His admirers 
attributed this to his wish to meditate and pray in 
solitude. 

The founder appears to have been unwilling to 
start an additional order in the style of the many 
already e.visting, maintaining that membership of 
another order was not inconsistent with adherence 
to his own society ; he therefore, in spite of his 
Puritanism, made certain concessions to orders 
that had adopted practices of which his system 
ordinarily disapproved — e.g., the dances of the 
Maulawiyyah, the cries of the Rifa'iyyah, and the 
swaying of the QSdiriyyah. Certain practices 
which go farther than these in the direction of 
producing ecstasy were not tolerated ; and indeed 
the main purpose of Sufi practice — the production 
by hypnotism of the sense of unity or identity 
with the Deity — does not appear to have lain 
within his scope. 

On the other hand, what rendered his order 
specially important was his insistence on a doctrine 
which orthodox Islam at times maintains, viz, 
that no Muslim should live in any region rvliere 
Islam is not the dominant power. Hence, when a 
Muslim finds himself in a country wliich fails to 
answer to that description, it is his duty to emi- 
grate ; and the founder of the order sought in the 
desert of the Sahara that freedom from non-Mu.slim 
authority which was wanting in the large portions 
of Asia and Africa whore Christian powers were 
dominant, and very imperfectly realized in those 
nominally independent Islamic empires whose 
policy was subordinate to European guidance. 
Moreover, the Shaikh Mahdi was certainly identi- 
fied by many of his followers, and possibly claimed 
identity himself, wdth the ‘expected Mahdi,’® a 
fact which would have rendereo. it impossible for 
him to subordinate himself to any other sovereign, 
Islamic or non-Islamic. 

3 . Spread of the order.— The founder, as has 
been seen, employed his followers, espeoiallv those 
among them who were illiterate, in building 
zawiyans. These were then organized on the 

1 Theje are piven Tjy Binn, MarabouU et Khouan, p, 603. 

a Lts Cor\frints retiqiettsts mttsiiimane!, p. 646 II. 

s Sec art. JUliDl. 


principle described in the aft._DERVi.SH. In a few 
years after his arrival at Jibal Akhdar it was 
literally covered with establishments ; he then 
undertook new constructions, first in the rest of 
the Tripolitaine, then in the south of 'Tunisia, on 
the shores of the Sea of Marmora, in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Central Africa, among the T.awanq, 
and in the Sfidfin. Dy the end of his life he was 
practically sovereign of the region hounded hy the 
Mediterranean from Alexandria to Gabes and 
stretching south to the negro kingdoms. But he 
also acquired a great following in tlie Hijaz, where 
a number of tribes — the Banu ^larb, Lam, l^arithj 
Thaqif, and others — accepted Sanusi as their 
supreme lord. It is asserted that all the Bedawin 
tribes of W. Arabia w’hich had not embraced 
Wahhabi tenets adopted his ; and the movement 
spread with no less rapidity among the Bedawin 
or nomad tribes of the Sinaitic peninsula and 
Palestine. Before leaving Arabia, in spite of the 
opposition which drove him thence, he had founded 
zatuiyahs in various places of importance in addi- 
tion to the original institution on Ahii Qubais, viz. 
Ta'if, Medina, Badr, Jedda, and Yanbu'. The 
original presidents of these and their successors 
are enumerated by Le Chatelier, Les Confriries 
musulmanes du Bedjaz, p. 273 f. In the Manur 
for 1330 (1912), pp. 532-538, there is an enumera- 
tion of the zawiyalis belonging to this community 
to be found between Alexandria and Derna (140 
miles N.E. of Benghazi ) ; the distance is eleven 
stages for camel-riders, and there are about twice 
that number of zawiyahs. The inhabitants belong 
mainly to the Wuld 'Ali, who are without excep- 
j tion members of the order. To each zSwiyah 
(according to this account) about 2000 persons are 
attached, who complete the Qur’fin once a month 
in the buildings, wiich also serve as hospices to 
travellers in this region j no money is taken from 
the guests, as the institutions are maintained out 
of the land which is attached to them. Surplus 
produce is sent as tribute to the head of the 
order at Jaghhub or Kufra. In addition to these, 
the same writer enumerates many more in the 
adjoining country. His list exhibits a great 
advance on that of Depont and Coppolani,J which 
hears date 1897, both in the number of the institu- 
tions and in that of their adherents. It has at 
times been asserted that there are great numbers 
of secret adherents of the order in Egypt, the 
Sudan, and other IslSmic countries, in addition to 
those who make no concealment of their member- 
ship. 

4. Reason for the progress of the movement. — 
Binn attributes the great success which attended 
the efforts of the Shaikh Sanusi largely to his 
personal qualities ; he understood how to organize 
the community which he had founded and to 
maintain rigorous discipline ; further, he attracted 
adherents by the boldness of his teaching and the 
dexterity which he displayed in basing his pro- 
found and learned exegesis on the most orthodox 
conceptions. 

) Hence it may be said that his moral and intellectual superi- 
ority impressed nil the Muslims who approached him, sines the 
austerity ol his puritanical precepts, his gloomy and taciturn 
character, his severity towards himself and everyone else, were 
not of a nature to win much sympathy.’ 2 

This_ statement is scarcely borne out hy experience 
in either Eastern _ or Western revivalism. His 
influence in Wadai was due to his having pur- 
chased a caravan of slaves which the nomads had 
plundered from the slave-dealers ; these he manu- 
mitted, had trained at his zdwiyah in Jaghhub, 
and, some years later, when he believed them to be 
sufficiently qualified, sent home as missionaries to 
their native country ; from that time the negroes 
of Wadai regarded themselves as servants of the 

* P. 5C9 f . 2 Rinn, p 491. 
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SaiiQsi institutions, and their Sultan became one of 
tho most faithful followers of the Shaikh SanQsi. 

Of his successor, the Shaikh Mahdi, the organ 
of reformed Islam speaks in glowing terms, similar 
to those quoted about his father ; and the names 
of several followers are mentioned who seem to 
have been men of unusual energj^ and ability. 

Besides these personal qualities, it is probable 
that the notion of creating an area in which Islam 
would be undisturbed by any foreign — i.e. non- 
Arabian — influence had great attractions for those 
who found Turkish rule unsupportable, and who, 
even if they recognized the blessings which 
European protection confers, held that they were 
too dearly purchased by the humiliation of Islam 
which such an arrangement involves. Further, the 
principle by which adherence to the new order was 
made compatible with membership of the older 
orders was likely to wdn for the SanusI system 
those whose spiritual needs required some such 
ritual as the orders enjoin, but who desired some 
sort of unity between the orders to be effected. 
We can scarcely be -wrong in finding tho main cause 
in the partition of Africa, which, commencing 
with the French occupation of Algiers, has now 
rendered the whole continent a European colonjr. 

5. Political activities of the order. — The rise 
of the order was viewed with alarm by the 
French in Africa, as also by the Turks ; for, 
although the order abstained from all warlike 
enterprises, there was a general belief that such 
were ultimately contam^ated, and indeed that 
the head of the order in his oasis was amassing 
guns and ammunition for the purpose of starting 
a jihad when the time arrived. It was in this 
belief that in 1890 a French adventurer, the 
Marquis de Morbs, led a small expedition into the | 
interior of the Sahara with the view of offering his 
services as military leader to the Shaikh Mahdi at 
his oasis ; he was, however, murdered at Bir Yusuf 
by the Tawariq before he reached his destination.^ 
Nevertheless numerous earlier attempts to employ 
the supposed force of the Sandsi chief in the 
interests of one Power or another had failed ; thus 
in 1872 the Germans endeavoured to approach the 
Shaikh Mahdi with the view of getting him to 
preach the jihad against the French, but the 
envoys were not even permitted to enter the 
Shaikh’s presence ; the Ottoman Sultan was no 
more successful when he endeavoured to obtain 
the help of the Sanusis against the Bussians in 
the war of 1876-78 j the Italian mission to the 
Cyrenaica in 1881, the object of which was to 
form an alliance with the Sanusis in order to 
counterbalance French influence in Tunisia, was a 
failure ; in the same year the Egyptian insurgent 
Arabi Pasha could gain no help from them ; and in 
1884 the Shaikh Mahdi not only declined to lend 
his aid to the Sudanese Mahdi, but publicly de- 
clared him to be a liar and impostor. The prin- 
ciple which was supposed to guide their action was 
not to attack, but to defend themselves when 
attacked ; and probably the need for armed resist- 
ance on their part first materialized in connexion 
with the French advance in Central Africa early 
in this century. The first important victory for 
the French was the capture of the zawiyah of Bir 
Alali in Kanen, north-east of Lake Chad, in Jan. 
1902. After more than eleven years of war the 
Santlsls in 1913 still held six or more important 
zawiyahs, some of tliem strongly fortified, in 
Borku and Tibesti. The capture of these was 
eftected by the Largeau expedition in 1913-14. 
After severe fighting^, Si Muhammad Sunni, the 
chief official of the Sanusis in these regions, his 
son Si Mahdi, and the remnant of the array fled to 
Kufra. As soon as the European War commenced 

1 See Auguste Pary, L'ExpSdition de Moris, Paris, 1897. 


in 1914 the Sanusi chief, Sayyid Ahmad, adopted 
a threatening attitude towards tho Egyptian 

f ovemment, but it was not till Nov. 1915 that he 
elinitely threw in his lot with the Turks and 
Germans. In that month two English steamers 
were torpedoed and one Egyptian steamer sunk 
by fire from a German submarine in Solium 
harbour, while three coastward posts were at- 
tacked by Sanusi forces. The whole number of 
fighting men in the service of the Sanusi Shaikh 
appears to have been under 10,000 ; he himself dis- 
played no ability of any sort as a commander or 
lighter, but he had in his employ a Turkish officer 
of some ability, who had been trained in Germany, 
named Ja'far. It was necessary to prevent danger 
from this source assuming serious dimensions, and 
an expedition was sent against the Sanusis first 
commanded by General Wallace, who was suc- 
ceeded on 9th Feb. 1916 by General Peyton. 
The campaign practically terminated in Feb. 1917, 
and was uniformly successful ; from Matruh, to 
which the Sanfisi army had advanced, it was % a 
series of defeats driven west-ward, and afterivards 
southward into the desert. Solium Avas taken on 
26th Feb. 1916, when Ja'far and his staff were 
captured, and in Feb. 1917 Sayyid Ahmad was 
driven from the Siwa oasis, whither he had fled. 
It is possible that the disasters brought upon the 
sect by the part taken by this chief in the War 
may lead to a decline in its influence and eventu- 
ally to its extinction. 

IjiTERATDiiB.— L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan: Elude sur 
r Islam en Algiric, Algiers, 1885; A. Le Chatelier, ies Con- 
friries musuCmanes du Iledjaz, Paris, 1887; O. Depontynd 
X. Coppolani, Les Confriries religieuses musulmanes, Algiers, 
1897 ; the Egyptian journal Manar, xv. [1912] 632-6S8 ; 
graphical Journal, xlvii. [1910] 1291.; W. T. Massey, The 
Desert Campaigns, London, 1918. 
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‘flowing Avater’; sarasvat, ‘having Avater, 
‘watery,’ ‘elegant’). — In the Bigveda there_ is 
nothing to shoAV that Sarasvati is ever anything 
more than a river-goddess, but Ave find her in the 
Brahmatias identified Avith Vach, ‘speech,’ and 
in post-Vedic mythology she has become godde® 
of eloquence and Avisdom, invoked as a muse and 
regarded as Avife of Brahma.^ 

‘The Sarasvati appears to have been to the early IndijM 
what the Ganges (which is onb’ twice mentioned in tne 
Rigveda) became to their descendants. . . . AVhen once tne 
river had acquired a divine character, it was quite natural tiiac 
she should be regarded as the patroness of the ceremonies 
which were celebrated on the margin of her holy waters, ana 
that her direction and blessing should be invoked as essentia 
to their proper performance and success. The connecuon inro 
which she was thus brought with sacred rites may have iM 
to the further step of imagining her to have an inBuence on ine 
composition of the hymns which formed so impoTOnt a pari 0 
the proceedings, and of Identifying her with Vach, the goaaes 
ofroeech.’* 

The name is at present applied to tivo rivers in 
N. and W. India. The first, in the Panjab, rises 
in the Sirmur State and, after disappeari^ in tne 
sand, emerges once more and joins the Ghaggar 
in Patiala territory ; the second, rising in tne 
Aravalli range, falls into the lesser Bann of Cuten. 
The latter is visited by Hindus, particularly tho^ 
who have lost their mothers, Avnose propitiaw^ 
rites are performed at Sidhpur. _ There has bee 
much controversy as to the identity of the nver 0 
Avhich the goddess Sarasvati is the personification. 

* The name is identical with that of the Avesto 
Haraqaiti in Afghanistan, and it may have l^en the i 
river which was first lauded as the Sarasvati. But B > 
Grassman, Ludvig, and Zimmer are of opinion that m 
Rigveda Sarasvati usually and originally meant a m g ^ 
stream, probably the Indus (Sarasvati being the sacrea 
Sindhu the secular name), but that it occasionally desi^ 
the small stream in Madhyade^a [the first me ntioned auov 

1 A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 88 ff. 

2 J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, v. [1870] 388 ff. 
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which iU name and its sacred character were in later times 
transferred. Max Muller believes it to be identical with the 
small river Sarasvati, which with the Dr?advati formed the 
boundaries of the sacred region Brahmiivarta,i and which loses it- 
self in the sands of the desert, but in Vedio times reached the sea. 
According to Oldham, a survey of ancient river-beds affords 
evidence that the Sarasvati was originally a tributary of the 
Sutudri (the modem Sutlej), and that when the latter left its 
old bed and Joined, the Vipad, the Sarasvati continued to flow in 
the old bed of the Sutudn.’ 3 

Literature. — IGI xxii. 97 ; A. A. MacdoncU, Vedic ilj/th- 
ologv, Strassburg, 1897, P. 8611. ; A. A. Macdonell and A. B. 
Keith, Tedic Index of Sames and Subjects, London, 1912, ii. 
484fl. ; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, S vols., do. 1858-70, 
nassitn j J. Dowson, Classical Diet, of Hindu itythology, do, 
1879, p. 284 f. For the Saraswati Brahmans, J. Wilson, Indian 
Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 124 ff. „ „ 

W. Ckooke. 

SARIPUTTA. — Ssriputta ivas one of the two 
chief disciples of the Buddha. In Sanskrit works 
the name occurs as Sariputra, Siiliputra, Sari^ta, 
and Saradvatiputra, i.c. ‘son of the woman Sari, 
Ssll, or Saradvati.’ He is also called Upatissa 
(Skr. Upatisya), which was probably his personal 
name, though the commentary on his verses in 
Theragatha, 981 ff., explains it differently. The 
story of his conversion is told in art. MoQGALLanA. 
He has the title Dhammasenapati, ‘ general of the 
Dharma,’ and in Sutta-Nipdta, 557, the Buddha, 
when asked who is his general, declares that after 
himself it is Saripntta who turns the Wheel of the 
Dharma.® It is thus not surprising to find several 
discourses in the Sc^tures as well as whole suttas 
ascribed to him.® He is also found as the author 
of Mahayfina works.® In the list of chief disciples 
in the Ahguttara^ he is mentioned as the first of 
those possessing great insight (paiind). An account 
of his previous existences is given in the com- 
mentary on the Theragatha.'' The commentary 
on Jataka, i. 391, makes the Buddha, when 
deciding to pass away, refer to the death of 
SSriputta at the village of Nala in the room in 
whion he was born ; but this looks like an accretion, 
as the account of Buddha’s death in the Mahdpari- 
nibbana Sutfa ignores all reference to Sariputta, 
though it does introduce him as a short time 
previously uttering his sihanada (lion's roar), his 
great confession of faith in the Buddha ; even 
this is probably inserted here from other parts of 
the Scriptures.® There are still later accounts of 
his death, which naturally increase in detail.® In 
theMahayanistiS'atfcfAaj'TTuyjMfirfarifer^'’ he is trans- 
formed into a bodhisattva, who is to appear as the 
future Buddha Padraaprabha. 

LrraRATURB.—The sources are given above. I 

_ Edward J. Thomas. 

SARNATH, — Sarnath is the name applied to 
an extensive ^oup of Buddhist ruins situated in 
the Benares District, United Provinces, India, 
about miles to the north of Benares city {g.v.), 
in N. lat. 26° 23', E. long. 83° 2', The name 
properly belongs to a Saiva temple called Sarnath 
to the south-east of the prominent Dliamekh stupa. 
An annual fair is, or used to be, held close to the 
temple— a circumstance which caused its name to 
become well known. The locality seems to have 
been sacred and the resort of ascetics from very 
ancient times, even before the days of Gautama 
Buddha. Its fame is due to the belief that tlie 
site includes the Deer-park (Skr. mrgaddva, Pali 
migadaya) adjoining Rsipattana (Pali Isipattana), 
where Buddha, in or about 528 B.C., preaciied to 

I Manu, Zones, ii. 17. 3 Macdonell, p. 87 1. 

® Of. Aiigiittara, i. 23 (Eknpuggala). 

* E.g., Digha, iB. 210, 272 ; Majjhima, i. 13 ; Aiiguttara, ii. 
100, etc. 

® H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism iOIAP in. viii.), 
Straesburg, 1890, p. 6. 

® i. 23 (Etad-agga). 

7 Unpublished, but tr. by O. A. F. Ehys Davids in Psalms of 
t«e Early Btuldhists (^PTS), London, 1909-13, ii. Psalms of the 
Brethren. 

6 01. Digha, ii. 81 irith Digha, iii. 99, Samvutta, v. 169. 

“ Kern, p. 42. Jo Hi, 22 . 


his first five adherents the ‘first sermon,’ expound- 
ing the ‘ four noble truths.’ The legend and the 
substance of the sermon may be read in most of 
the books about Buddhism. The Deer-park, novf 
known as Sarnath, thus became one of the foul 
principal holy places of Buddhism, the otliers being 
Kapilavastu with the Lunibini garden, Bodh Gaya, 
and Kuiinagara (qg.v.). The sanctity thus ac- 
quired naturally resulted in the erection of com- 
memorative monuments, magnificent monasteries, 
and all the appurtenances of a first-class place of 
pilgrimage. 

The construction of monuments probably began 
before the close of the 5th cent. B.C., but at present 
no part of the remains can be assigned with con- 
fidence to a date earlier than the middle of the 3rd 
cent. B.O., in the reign of -Aioka. The Buddhist 
buildings were destroyed by the Mnsalmfin in- 
vaders a little before the close of the 12th cent, of 
the Christian era. The ruins of Buddhist edifices, 
so far as yet ascertained, consequently cover a period 
of about fourteen centuries and a half. A modem 
Jain temple and many ancient images indicate that 
the locality is and long has been sacred in the eyes 
of the Jains, while the existence of the shrine of 
Sarnath above mentioned and sundry mediaeval 
sculptures prove that it is venerable also for 
Brahmanical Hindus. But the whole interest of 
the site is connected with the Buddhist legends 
and remains, which alone need be noticed. 

Exploration.— A visit of the Padshah Humayun to the site is 
commemorated by an inscription set up by his son Akbar in 
A.D. 1683, but the Mussimans neither knew nor cared anything 
about the local history. Attention to the nature of the ruins 
was first attracted by excavations conducted in 1794 by a land- 
holder for the sake of building material, which destroyed a 
stupa and disclosed a relic casket and certain Buddhist images. 
Jonathan Duncan, then Resident at Benares, recorded a note on 
the subject. Other persons subsequently made desultory re- 
searches, but the first attempt at systematic exploration was 
made by Cunningham in 1834-36. luttoe and others, between 
1863 and 1865, did some more excovation. Cunningham re- 
corded all information known up to date in his Arehaeol. Surrey 
Report lor 1861-62, published as the first vol. of his Reports at 
Simla in 1871. Nothing further of Importance was done at the 
site until 1904-05, when Oertel made interesting discoveries. 
The work was taken up officially by the Arohajologioal Depart- 
ment in 1907 and has been continued with excellent results. A 
museum has been built on the site, and a scholarly catalogue of 
its contents was published in 1914. 

The site is divided into two distinct areas by an 
ancient ivall runningeasb and west. Themonastery 
area to the north of that M’all was occupied by four 
monasteries of various ages. The stupa area south 
of the wall contains the remains of innumerable 
edifices, small and great. The ‘main shrine’ 
[mulagandhikuti) occupied the centre of the western 
section, and the Asoka column discovered by Oertel 
stood to the west of the main shrine. The inscrip- 
tion, fortunately preserved, is classed as a ‘ minor 

illar edict,’ and is directed against schismatics. 

agat Singh’s stiipa, the one dug up in 1794, is to 
the south of the main shrine. The Dliamekh 
(Dharmeksa) stupa, a memorial of some sacred in- 
cident, not a depository for relics, stands in the 
south-eastern part of the area. It dates from 
the 5th or 6th cent, in the Gupta period and is 
adorned with fine decorative designs. It is im- 
possible to enumerate the minor buildings. Tlie 
principal establishment was Imown as the ‘ Mona- 
stery of the Wheel of the Law’ (dharmachakra). 
Buddhists figured the first preaching of the Master 
as the ‘ turning of the wheel of the law.’ Anoka’s 
column, accordingly, was surmounted by a wlieel, 
and the symbol recurs frequently on the sculptures. 

About A.D. 300 the leading sect at the locality 
was the Sarvastivadin (j.v.). A little later the 
Sammitiya (g.v.) Beat or school prevailed, and in 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time it had 1500 monks. Both 
sects were Hinayana. 

The buildings, from Maurya or pre-Maurya 
times to the closing years of the 12th cent., were 
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destroyed more than once and frequently rebuilt. 
The first destruction perhaps occurred in the Hun 
period (6 th century). Restorations are recorded in 
1026 and the first half of the 12th century. The 
end came about 1193 at the hands of Kutb-ud-din’s 
fierce Muslims. The traces of more than one burn- 
ing are clearly visible. 

The hundreds of sculptures include the mag- 
nificent capital, 7 ft. high, of the ASoka column, 
the finest known Maurya composition, and multi- 
tudes of excellent works in the ‘ suave and gracious ’ 
Gupta style, some of which rank in the first class 
of Indian sculpture. In fact, the Samath finds in 
themselves are almost enough to illustrate ade- 
quately a history of Indian sculpture. They are 
equally important as illustrations of Buddhism, 
and especially of the development of the Buddha 
cult and the later worship of minor deities, male 
and female. Jambhala or Vai^ravana, Vasudhara, 
Tara, Marichi, and others are frequently repre- 
sented. Only one Jataka, that of Kshantivadin, 
has been noticed, but many discoveries of all kinds 
may yet be made. 

Litbratube.— D aya Ram Sahnt, Catalogs of the Museum 
of Archceology at Sdmdth, with introd. by J. P. Vogel, plan 
and full bibliography, Calcutta, 1914 (well illustrated, gives the 
best general account) ; A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey of India 
Reports, i. Simla, 1871 ; Arch. Survey Annual Reports, for 
im-05, 1906-07, and 1907-08, Calcutta, 1906-12. The Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), in any of the versions, 
gives a detailed description. See also the other pilgrims, 
sundrj^ books about Benares (g.v.), and a multitude of publica- 
tions listed in Vogel’s bibliography. 

Vincent A, Smith. 

SARVASTIVADINS. — Sarvastivada is one of 
the eighteen schools of Buddhism ^ and was at one 
time the most wide-spread and influential of all. 
As a philosophy, it is a school which holds a real- 
istic view, as the name indicates {sarva, ‘all’; 
asti, ‘ exist ’ ; vdda, ‘ saying,’ i.e. one who main- 
tains that everything, external as well as internal, 
is real); and it is one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, in deviating from the opinions of the 
orthodox Theravada school. 

In the course of 100 to 200 years after the 
Buddha’s TwVaana, i.e, after the Council of VaiSall, 
the object of which was chiefly to refute the ten 
theses of the Vajjian bhikkhus, the Buddhist 
Church is said to have split into various schools.^ 
We are told in the Dlpavamsa, v. 47, that the 
Mahiihsasaka (Mahisasaka) separated itself from 
the Theravada, and from the Mahiihsasaka the 
Sabbatthivada (= Sarvastivada) and the Dhamma- 
gutta { =Dharmagupta). 

The Mahisasaka and the Dharmagupta will subse- 
quently be found as the subdivisions of the school,® 
and we may assume from this fact that these three 
schools did not differ much in their philosophical 
opinions. The history of this school, however, 
begins practically with the Council of Pataliputra 
under King Asoka, for it Avas in that Council 
(240 B._G.) that Moggaliputta Tissa, the head of the 
Council, compiled Kathdvatthxt* to refute the 
schismatic views current at his time. This Avork 
directs only three questions against the Sabbatthi- 
vada; (1) Does every thing exist? (2) Can an 
arhat fall from «r7iai-ship ? (3) Is continuation of 
thought samadhil^ All these questions would 
be ansAvered in the affirmative by the Sabbatthi- 
A’adas, contrary to the opinions of the orthodox 
school. 

A The enumeration of eighteen schools is official ns well as 
historical. See Taknkusu, ‘The Abhidharma Literature of the 
Sarvastivadins,’ JPTS, 1905, pp. 67-146. 

- Rlpamihsa, v. 16-18 ; MahdvaPisa, v. 8. 

S See Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as 
practised in India and the Malay Archipelago (a.U. 671^95) 
by I-tsing, Oxford, 1896, p. xxiv. 

4 Points of Controversy, tr. with commentary by 0. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, London, 1916. 

s 0. A. P. Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy, i. 6 (p. 84), 
(. 2 (p. 64), xi. 6 (p. 260), and JRAS, 1S92, p. 8. 


Though it does not seem to have played a very 
important part at the time of King Asoka, it must 
have found a neiv home in the northernmost regions 
and flourished vigorously there as the Vaibhasikas 
of Gandhara and Kasmira. The Avord ‘Vaibha- 
sika’ is derived from Vibhdsd (‘ Option ’), Avhich is 
the name of a great commentary compiled some 
time after Kaniska’s reign to explain the Jnana- 
prasthcina (‘Origin of KnoAvledge’) by Katyaya- 
niputra, a brilliant philosopher of this school.^ 
The commentary receives its name from the fact 
that diflerent opinions of the leading teachers of 
the school are carefully recorded, so that the 
reader may at his oAvn option adopt Avhatever 
opinion he feels inclined to. | 

The Vibhdsd and the Mahdvibhdsd in three 
Chinese versions Avere translated in A.D. 383, 427, 
and 659 respectively,® and Ave have therefore to 
attribute the compilation to a period prior to the 
first date and to assume that the period during 
which this literature Avas studied must cover those 
dates. The Sarvastivadins appear from this Avork 
to have been, after their first deviation from the 
original school, the upholders of a Avell-organized 
philosophical system. This is fully home out by 
subsequent Avriters, especially Vasubandhu (c. A.D. 
420-500)® and his poAverful opponent Saifagha- 
bliadra, Avho often refer to and criticize the opinions 
of the KaSmIra Vaibhasikas as a body of thinkers.^ 

According to Par.amartha (A.D. 499-569), the 
Vibhdsd Avas a principal subject of philosophical 
discussion during the 5th cent., Avhen there was 
also a great controversy betAveen Buddhist and 
Sankhya philosophers.® The Neo-Vibha§anio act- 
ivity seems practically to have ceased Avith the 
conversion of Vasubandhu to the idealistic philo- 
sophy, though his work appears to have been still 
in vogue among Buddhist scholars, Gunamati, 
Vasumitra, and Yasomitra successively compiling 
a commentary on it.® 

Sankaracharya ([g'.u.] born c. A.D. 788), Avhile 
explaining Badar.ayana’s Vedanta-sutra, re- 
members the Vaibhasika school and refutes its 
doctrine of realism {sarvdstitvavdda) along_with 
the other systems of Buddhism, idealism (vijndna- 
mdtratvavdda) and negativism (sarvakunyatva- 
vdda).'’ 

Vachaspatimi^ra’s Bhdmafi of the 12th cent. 
folloAvs Sankaracharya in giving three schools of 
Buddhism, classifying the Sarvastivadins as those 
of inferior thought (hinamati) against those of 
middle (madhyama, the idealist) and advanced 
thought {prakfstamati, the negativist). 

In the Idth cent, the system is reviewed as one 
of the four Buddhist schools by Madhavachaiya. 
Here it is expressly stated that the Vaibhasikas 
acknoAvledge the direct perception of external 
objects {vdhydrtha-pratyaksatva), while the Sau- 
trantikas (q.v.), to Avhom Vasubandhu himself Avas 


A Hiuen Tsiang’s statement that this commentary was drawn 
up by 600 arhats in the Buddhist Council under King Imni5Ka 
is very doubtful, because the book relates a miracle which it 
says occarred formerly in the reign of that king ; see T. AVattere, 
On yuan Chwang's Travels in India, 6S9-6U6, London, 1904-Uo, 
i, 277, 

2 Bunyio Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translatim of 
the Buddhist Tiipitaka, Oxford, 1883, nos. 1299, 1264, 1263. 

3 In spite of a grave objection raised by M. Peri and B. Snlio, 

the present writer still holds A.n. 420-600 to be the safest data 
for Vasubandhu. „ „ . t- 

4 Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakoia (Nanjio, no. 126p, Sangha- 
bhadra’s Satydnusdra (no. 1265) and Samaya pradiinKayio. 
1266) often quote the Ka4mira Vaibhagikas. For Tfasomitros 
explanation of the name see his Abhidharmakoiavydkhyd, an. lu- 

“ See Takakusu, ‘ Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, Tong- 
pao, July, 1904, pp. 279, 287, 289, and also ‘ The Date of Vasu- 
bandhu,’ JUAN, Jan. 1905, p. 47. . . , 1 , 

6 See 0. Bendall, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS tn f™ 
[Cambridge] University Library, Cambridge, 1883, add. imi. 


p. 26. 

" G. Thibaut, Vcddnta-sutra, pt. I. (ii. 2-18), SBIE xxxiv. 
I1S90] 401. 

8 SarvadarSana-safigraha, ch. ii. 
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inclined, hold that external objects merely exist 
as images and can only be inferred {vahydrthdn- 
umeyatva). 

Though the existence of the Sarvastivadins can 
be traced during more than fifteen centuries of 
Indian history, yet the exhaustive study of their 
religious practices was not undertaken till the 7th 
cent., when Ltsing translated the whole of their 
Vinaya literature and wrote a treatise on the 
current practices,^ The geographical extension 
described by him is more minute than those of his 
predecessors. Fa-Hian {A.D. 399-414) says that 
the Sarv^stivSda was followed in Pateliputra as 
well as in China in his time.^ According to Hiuen 
Tsiang (A.D. 629-646), the school was found chiefly 
in Kasgar {Central Asia), Udyana (Yusefzay, N. W. 
Frontier), and the neighbouring territories, in 
Matipnra, Kanauj, and a place near Eajagrha in 
Mid-India, and also in Persia in the West.^ l-tsing 
(A.D. 671-695), himself a Sarvastivadin, gives a 
fairly detailed description of this school. The 
places enumerated by him as belonging to it are 
the following : 


0. India 
W. India 

K. India 
S. India 
E. India 
(Ceylon 

Sumatra, Java, Bali 
Islands 

Cbampa (Cochin- 
China) 

S. China 


Hagadba, where it is chiefly flourishing. 
La^ (Gujarat) and Sindbu, where it had a 
few adherents. 

Almost all belonged to it. 

A few adherents are found. 

Side by side with the other schools. 

No adherents.) 

Almost all belong to it 

A few adherents. 

The south valley of the Tang-tsa-Wang, 
Kwang-tung, and Kwang-si, where it is 
chiefly flourishing. 


The three subdivisions of this school, Dharmagupta, 
Malusasaka, and Ka^yaplya, are found in Central 
Asia (Kharachar, t.e. Kuclie, and Kustana, i.e. 
Khotan) and the N.W. Frontier (Udyana, i.e. 
Yusefzay) ; and the Dharmagupta alone is flourish- 
ing in E. China and also in \v. China (Shen-si).* _ 
The Tibetan Buddhism is said to belong to this 
school, while in Japan a tenet founded on the 
Ahhidharmakoia is still studied as the foundation 
of a philosophical training. This wide-spread 
school was, according to I-tsing, in possession of a 
TripitaJea (sacred hooks so called) amounting to 
300,000 ilokas.^ Whether this statement is to be 
taken as literally true or not, an examination of 
the extant Buddhist literature shows clearly that 
this school had a separate Vinaya Pitaka'’ and 
also a distinct Ahhidhanna Pilaka.’’ These are 
very complete in contents, a counterpart of almost 
all the Theravada works being found in them. A 
striking resemblance between the names of the 
seven works of the Abhidharma of the two schools 
is so puzzling to the present writer that he has 
thought it necessary to show clearly that the two 
sets had no real connexion with each other.® 

The whole of the Abhidharma literature centres 
on the work Jnana-pros^Aana (‘Origin of Know- 
ledge’) hy Katyayaniputra- Hiuen Tsiang tells 
us that he composed this work about 300 years 
after the Buddha’s decease, in a monastery called 
Tamasavana of Cinahhukti, N. India, in which the 


I See Takakusu, I-tsing’s Record, p. xxxvii. 

* Fa-Hian, Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, ch. xxxix., ed. 
J. Legge, Oxford, 1886, p. 99. 

® Hiuen Tsiang mentions some thirteen places as belonging to 
this school, but the number of its adherents in India proper 
was not so great as in those of the other schools (see T. W. Enys 
Davids, JRAS, 1891, p. 420). 

* See Takakusu, I-tsing’s Record, p. xxiv. 

® A 4ioJ;a=32 syllables. 

*For the list of nineteen works of the Vinaga in 189 
volumes see Takakusu, 1-tsing's Record, p. xxxvii. 

I The present writer has analyzed the Abhidharma literature 
of this school in JPTS, 1905, pp. 67-146. 

® A question was raised by H. Kern and M. Walleser as to a 
possible connexion of the Pali with the Chinese, and the result 
of an examination was communicated to JRAS, 1905, pp. 


traveller himself found 300 brethren of the Sar- 
vastivadins learning the Hinayana doctrine. The 
work treats of matter (bhuia, bhavta) and mind 
[chitta, chaitta) with all their hearings, giving defini- 
tions and classifications when necessary. Among 
the subjects discussed we find the supramundane 
state {lokagra-dharma), knowledge (/fiafia), thought 
(chetana), meditation (samadhi), views (df^ti), 
person (pudgala), form (rupa), elements [mahd- 
bhnta), bondage [samyojana), path {mdrga), action 
{karma), and the like. It is to this work that six 
authors, either contemporaries or successors, wrote 
each a su^lementary treatise called the pada 
(‘foot’). TJie six padas take up the subjects 
again and try to systematize or supplement what 
is, in their eyes, wanting in their predecessors. 

The Sahgiti (‘Kehearsal’) by Mahakausthila 
arranges the subjects in the numerical order, while 
the Prakarana (‘Classification’) by Vasumitra 
tries to group the questions under chief heads. 
The Vijndna-kaya (‘Consciousness-body’) of 
Devasarman, the Dhatuhdya {‘Element-body’) of 
Piirna, the Dharma-skandha (‘Norm-group’) of 
Bariputra, and the Prajiiapti (‘ World-formation ’) 
of Maudgalyayaua treat of a subject each as the 
title indicates. These constitute the seven official 
works of the school, ^ but they by no means exhaust 
all the literature of the Sarvfistivadins. 

As is shown in the present writer’s ‘Analysis,’® 
there are the Vihhasd (14 fasciculi, no. 1299) and 
the Mahavihhdsa (200 fasciculi, nos. 1263, 1264), 
each being a different translation of a commentary 
on the jkana-prasthdna just mentioned. This 
Vihhasd is practically an encyclopaedia of tlie 
Vaibhasika philosophy, for it records carefully the 
often conflicting opinions of various realistic philo- 
sophers residing at the two great centres of Kas- 
mira and Gandhara.® The bulk of this great com- 
mentary and the discrepancy of the opinions 
expressed in it gradually made the necessity of a 
concise treatise or a short versification keenly felt. 
To supply this need there appeared the Ahhi- 
dharmakoSa (no. 1269) of Vasubandhu early in the 
5th cent.* and in opposition to it the two treatises 
of Samghabhadra called the Satyanttsara (no. 1265) 
and the Samaya-pradipika (no. 1266). Saiiigha- 
bhadra represents the orthodox opinion of realism, 
whUe Vasubandhu was much inclined towards the 
Sautrantic nhilosophy and introduced some ideas 
foreign and Heretical in the eyes of the orthodox. 
The brilliant leader of the Neo-Vaibhasakas soon 
proved the founder of the idealistic school. Of 
all the Abhidharma literature we have no original 
Sanskrit text at present, nor is there any prospect 
as yet of its being discovered in the remote Huna- 
layan regions. The Chinese translation is, there- 
[ fore, the sole authority.® To compensate for this, 
we have Yaiomitra’s Abhidharma-koia-vyakhyd- 
sph-utdrtha, a Sanskrit commentary on the Koia 
of Vasubandhu. This is almost the last work 
which i-eflects the activity of the Sarvastivada 
philosophy on Indian soil. 

In Japan, however, the Koia doctrine is still 

1 That these were authentic classics of the schooi is seen 
from Yatomitra’s giving a list of these authors as handed down. 
See A bhidharmakoia-vyakhyd Karika, iii. The Mahdvgutpatti, 
55 65, 91-96, gives six wyrks and onaits VijKdnakdya. For 
Takakusu’s list of Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese (translitera- 
tion and translation) equivalents see JPTS, 1905, p, 76. 

SJFTS, 1905, p. 125 f. 

The text cites the views of at least six schools, viz. Vibhajya- 
vadin (Theravada), Sautrantika, Dharmagupta, 3Iahi4as.aka 
(the two ore the subdivisions of the Sarvastivadins), Vatsipu- 
triya, and the school which holds the distinction of chitta 
(mind) and chetand (thought). Among the names of philo- 
sophers quoted we find Dharmatrata, Buddhadeva, Ghoja, 
ParSva, Vasumitra, and Katyayaniputra. 

4 See p. 1936, n. S. 

® No text is found in Tibetan. The Tibetan Dharmaskandha 
ISIdo, XX. 3, wa 39-46) to which M. Walleser refers (Die pAifosqpA. 
Grunde., Heidelberg, 1904, p. 18) proved, on comparison, to be 
an entirely different work (see Takakusu, in J PTS, 1905, p. if). 
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studied by Buddhist scholars, and a considerable 
amount of literature is in existence. Among 
others, we have the two priceless commentaries 
on the Ko^a (each 30 vols., being notes of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s lectures) by Fu-kuang and Fa-pao (A.D. 
645-664 with Hiuen Tsiang) and two other com- 
mentaries of a little later date (each 29 vols.) by 
Yiian-hui and Tun-lin, all of which were lost in 
their original home, China.^ The preservation of 
these works in the Far East, along with a Turkish 
commentary found in Central Asia,° is a proof of 
the wide propagation of the Sarvastivada school. 

As to the religious life and the monastic rules of 
the school, there are numerous points of interest in 
which they differ from the orthodox school. These 
will become clear when all the Vinaya-pitakas 
(eleven in all) have been examined, and then 
I-tsing’s painstaking Record will assert its import- 
ance in religious history.® 

There are some doubtful points as to the name 
of the school. Sarvastivada (Pali Sabbatthivada) 
is the regular name of it. The Dlpavamsa, v. 47, 
however, gives Sabbatthavada, which looks like 
SarvSrthavada in Sanskrit, but ‘ attha ’ for ‘ atthi ’ 
is probably due to a euphonic chaime. The oldest 
Chinese name Sa-p‘o-to (Jap. Sat-ba-ta) very 
probably represents the Pah Sabbattha.^ An 
ingenious suggestion of F. W. Thomas of the 
India Office Library, that it may represent Sad- 
vada in contradistinction to Asadvada, is very 
appropriate, if we can only adduce any evidence of 
the use of such a name in Buddhist literature.® 
When the three minor schools ® became subordinate 
to it in the 7th cent., this school seems to have 
used the name Mala-sarvastivada. A general 
appellation, comprising the four together, is, accord- 
ing to I-tsing, the Arya-mula-sarvastivada-nikaya, 
i.e, the ‘ noble fundamental school which affirms the 
existence of all.’ We have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of I-tsing’s statement when we have the 
evidence of the name SarvSstitva-vada (which is 
practically the same as Sarvastivada) used by ^ah- 
karacharya and Vachaspatimiira.'^ The Mahkvyut- 
patti, § 275, further gives two forms of the name, 
Arya-sarvastivada and Mula-sarvastivada, in con- 
formity with the names given by I-tsing. In con- 
clusion a summary of the above description of the 
philosophical and literary activity of the school 
may be useful : 

Sarvastivadins 

Gandhara Abhidharmikas. KaSmira Abhidharmikas 
{Jildna-prasthana and ita six padof) 

Vaibhasika-Sastrins 
(Ftbftdfd aiid Mahavibha^d) 

Neo-Vaibhasika Adstrins 

r 

Tasubandhu (Sautrantic) Saiighabhadra (Orthodox) 

{AbhidJiarmakoSa and the (Satyanusara and Saniaya- 

Kdrikd) pradipika) 

Fu-kuang and Fa-pao (pupils of Hiuen Tsiang) 

(The two great commentators on the Koia) 

The other commentators in Sanskrit, Chinese, Turkish, etc. 

Literature. — See the works cited in footnotes. 

J. Takakusu. 


1 First published in Japan in the Kyoto ed. of the Tripitaka 
(Continuation series, cases 84-86). 

2 This work is now being studied by E. D. Boss. It seems to 
have been translated into Turkish from Chinese. 

SThe present writer is now engiiged on publishing Bud- 
dhaghosa^g Commenlary on the Vinaya, the Samantapdsddikd, 
of which a Chinese text exists. 

4 This name Sa-p'o-to is used from the Three Chin dj-nasty 
(A.P. 350-431). Watters restored it into a very unlikely form 
‘Sarvata.’ Though phoneticallj- this may fit better than 
‘Sabbattha,’ we cannot assume that such a form ns ‘Sarvata’ 
has ever existed as a name. 

s In JPTS, 1005, p. 72, the present writer gave earvavdda 
instead of sadvdda by mistake. 

6 See above, p. 109“, n. 1. t See above, p. 198*>. 


SASANA.— This term, meaning ‘instruction’ 

‘ teaching,’ ‘ injunction,’ and etymologically allied 
to sattha, ‘ teacher,’ and kdstra (Skr. ), ‘ treatise ’ ' 
‘ didactic compilation,’ appears in the earliest 
books of the Buddhist canon. There it almost 
invariably means the teaching, doctrine, or evaneel 
of the Buddha. 


There is this special touch of similarity with the word 
‘ evangel ' (eirayye'Aiov) that sdsana is occasionally employed in 
the commentaries to mean ‘message’ or ‘news’— e.j., ‘the 
king sent a messivge, saying ’ . . .1 

In such passages as those translated ‘ the teach- 
ing of the Master,’® ‘ the doctrine of the Teacher,’® 
‘ Gotama’s commandments,’ ^ the original is satthu 
or Gotamassa sdsanam. And we find it repeatedly 
used as a co-ordinate and equivalent of dhanima 
and vinaya — ‘ doctrine’ and ‘ discipline,’ or ‘ rule’ : 
‘this is the Dhamma, this is the Vinaya, this is 
the Teacher’s Teaching.’® In fact, in so far as 
dhamma meant formulated doctrine, and vinaya 
meant spiritual discipline, sdsana implied boih of 
these. For it connoted essentially ‘precept,’ 
‘ordinance,’ enjoined by an instructor on a pupil 
as a rule of life ; hence the term for a loyal recluse, 
sdsana-karo {-Jcari, or -Tcdrako^), ‘doer of the 
sdsana ’ ; and hence the frequent refrain of 
triumph when he realizes that he has graduated in 
such a course : 

‘And nil the Buddha's ordinance is done.’ 7 


Occasionally the sdsana so obeyed is ascribed 
to a notable teacher in the order, even though it 
were to a contemporary of the Buddha — e.g., Sister 
Patachara : 

‘ The Sister : “ Do ye the Buddha’s sdsana ”... 
The will (sdsana) of her who spake, Patachara, 

The thirty sisters heard and swift obeyed . . . 

they hailed her blest : 

“Fulfilled is thy will!” ’8 


Once only is the teaching of one ‘outside’ the 
order {ito bahiddha) called his sdsana. This was . 
the saintly Sunetta,® and he belonged to the dim 
past. 

Gradually the import of the word developed. 
From meaning the fluid series of personal teachings 
it came to represent both a body of compiled if 
un^vritten literature (pariyatti-sdsana), which was 
to be committed to memory, and the system of 
conduct and mental training (patipatti sdsana), as 
enumerated in the Niddesa?^ It has been sought 
to reproduce this organic development in the term 
by the word ‘ rule ’ : 

‘ But I will in this Rule renounce the world.’ H 
‘ If he the training in the Rule fulfil.' I2 ^ 

In its relation to the individual followers con- 
sciousness, it coincides with the word ‘religion. 
And in historical documents of Buddhism, such as 
the account of the growth of the seventeen partly 
divergent schools,®® and the Mahdvamsa and Dipa- 

1 The Jdtaka, ed. V. Fausboll, London, 1877, i. 60, ete-i 
tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, in Buddhist Birth Stories, London, 18W, 
i. 70, 119 f. : of. Dhammapada Commentary (PTS), ed. H. O. 
Norman, Oxford, 1906-14, i. 60. „ „ 

- Dialogues of the Buddha (SBB), tr. T. W. and 0. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, London, 1010, ii. 136. 

SMahdvagga, i. vi. 32 (SBS xiii. [1881] 98); of. Dhamma- 
pada, 183, 185 (SBE X.2 [1898] pt. i. p. 51). 

4 Sutta-Nipdta, H. xiv. 19 (SBE x.* pt ii. p. 169). 

6 Aiiguttara Eikdya, ii. 168, iv. 143, 280. _ 

s Majjhima Nikdya, i. 129, 234; Aiiguttara Nikdya,n. AS, 
Sutta-lfipdta, 446 (SBE x.^pt. ii. p. 70). , 

1 Psalms of the Early Buddhists (PTS), London, 1909-13, i. 
26, etc., ii. 107, etc. . „ . 

8/6. i. 74; cf. 95, where anusdsani (‘instructions ) is sun- 
stituted probably metri eausa. 

9 Aiiguttara Nikdya, iv. 104 ; cf. 136 : ito bahiddha. 

10 llahd-Niddesa, 143. This is the canonical commentoiy ™ 
part of the Sutta-Nipdta ; it is here commenting on the worn 
sdsana (precepts) in verse 816 (SBE x.2 pt. ii. p. lOif- 
lipon’ wouid have been a better rendering here of sdsana cnan 

Psalms of the Early Buddhists, ii. 313 ; cf. F. Max Muller, 
Dhammapada, 164 (SBE x.2 pt. i. p. 46). , 

12 Kindred Sayings (PTS), London, 1917, i. 246, tr. of Saip- 

yutta, i. . , . 

13 Points of Controversy (PTS), London, 1916, p. 2, n. 1 , see 
art. Sects (Buddhist). 
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vamsa, su.tanci can riglitly be translated ‘the 
faitii/ ‘ TcUgion,’ • tlic cimrch.’ 

So IJ. OWcnbcrg (‘Will exist m long ns the Faith *>); W. 
Geiger and M. H. Bode (‘Is there a kinsman of Buddha* 
rcUgW?'):= S. Z. Aung and C. A. F. Ithys Davids (‘Now th* 
SSsana held on Us way as these eighteen early schools’).® 

Such doten to the prc-sent day is the significance 
of the term to a Buddhist. 

LiTXBATtmc, — See the sources indicated in the footnotes. 

C. A. F. llHYS Davids. 

SASANIANS. — I. History. — The national 
dynasty which, overthrowing the Arsacid line, 
ruled in I’crsia from A.D. 226 to 651 — George 
Itawlinson’s ‘Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy' 
— derives its name from Sasan, father of Papak 
(otherwise Babek), -whose son Ardasbir I. (same 
name n.s Artaxer.vos) was the founder of the line of 
some 28 monarchs who ruled Iran for over four 
centuries. IVe are concerned hero uith this long 
dynasty only so far as it was connected with the 
history of the national religion as well as with 
Christianity. Tlie question -wliethcr the great 
Acli.rineninn dynasty (559-331 B.C.), which avas 
certainly Maztfean (for its kings proclaim them- 
selves in their famous rock-inscriptions as ‘Maz- 
dayasnian’), was also Zoronstrian, as has been 
held by so many, or whether it professed another 
form of that cult, is still one of the unsolved 
riddles of history, in spite of J. H. Moulton’s able 
advocacy of the former solution.-* The faith of 
the Parthian or Arsacid dynasty (250 B.C.-A.D. 
220) is a subject of considerable obscurity ; it -was 
nerhaps a debased form of Mazdeism, with a 
uotorogencoua syncretism of alien and pagan cults. 
Still Zoroastrianism continued to subsist, at least 
in the more purely Persian parts of the empire, 
and the fragments of the sacred books which had 
escaped the (traditional) destruction by Alexander 
the Great were handed down daring the 476 years 
of the dynasty ; probably it was also during this 
period that the surviving portions of the Avesta 
wore translated into Psilila-vi, the daurfiter and 
successor of the Old Persian language.® Be this as 
it may, with the Sasanians the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion, though much altered from the days of the 
Prophet and his Gathas, mounted the throue of 
Persia and became the undoubted national faith 
of a mighty empire. Tlie kings of this line were 
ardent, and only too frequently intolenant, up- 
holders of the faith. Ardashir himself on his coins i 
styles himself from the beginning ‘Mazdayasn,’ 
j.e. worshipper of JIazda, like the Achmmenian i 
‘ Anraniazdiya,’ and his successors retained the 
title. It was under the second king, Shahpuhr 
(Sapor) I., that Muni, the founder of the subse- 
quently world-wide system of Manichreism (^.u.), 
lirsb came into prominence. By the Persians he 
was always regarded as a heretic and his religion 
ns a * liercsy ’ of .Mazdeism. He was cruelly put 
to death by Varahran (Bahrnni) I. in 272. Ilis 
e.xcciition seems to have been concomitant with an 
extensive persecution, by the Magian priesthood, 
pot only of Mfini’s followers, but also of the Christ- 
ians. _ The long reign of Shahpuhr II. (A.D. 309- 
3S0) is of importance in the religious history in 
that, at least according to the native tradition, 
the celebrated priest Adcrbad Marehsp.and (Atur- 
pfit-i Maraspandiln) completed during it the final 
redaction and correction of all that remained of 
the Avestn texts in the ferm in which we now 
possess them.® To him is also ascribed the com- 
pilation of tho Kkorda Avesta, or ' Little Avesta,’ 
being selections from various sacred texts and 

* Tr. ot Dtpara yifa, London, 1S70, p. 1S5. 

•Tt. ot JfMiSrnipra, London, 1012, p. <2. 

® 1‘cinH 0 / Cmtrovfrti/, p. 5. 

* Inin* Bor}j? Zonwitrionvrm. 

® On tlie Arsadd rdinion sec Jarti In GIrP ii. Ot. 

® See K. Geldntr, GIrPlh 84 1 . ; Wert, ii. pp. W-PC. 


containing the Nyaj^hes, or ‘ Litanies,’ ' together 
-with the Gahs, Stroza, and Afringdn.^ Other 
original compositions in Pahlavi are attributed to 
him, especially his Andarj, or ‘Book of Counsel’ 
to his son.® Of Aturpat and his fellow ‘ diaskea- 
asts ’ Geldner says : 

‘ Out ot the surviving remains and fragments [of the Avesta) 
they built up a new Canon. With old materials they erected a 
jicw edifice. What materials they found, what they themselves 
added, how far they reproduced passages literally or recast 
them, it is impossible to decide.* 3 

Probably we owe to them the division into chapters 
and verses. AVest takes a less favourable view of 
the work of these revisers. Certainly a great deal 
of the meaning of the sacred texts bad been for- 
gotten — ^many of them are still in a very corrupt 
state — and we do not exactly know in what script 
they were preserved ; for, strange ns it sounds, 
what is now known as the Zend or Avestan alpha- 
bet, in which all existing MSS of the sacred book 
are written and whicli is now used in printing, is 
posterior to and derived from the Pahlavi alphabet, 
and evolved from the latter jiossihly as late os the 
6th cent. A.D., eked out -with vowel characters 
borrowed from the Greek. 

The reign of Yazdagird II. (Yazdakart, lit. 
OeiKTiaroi), A.D. 438--457, is noteworthy in the re- 
ligious history for liis violent attempts to force 
the Mazdean religion upon the Armenians, and 
after a long religious war Zoroastrianism was 
imposed upon that nation, amidst bloody episodes, 
in 456, As a preliminary to this scheme of prose- 
) 3 'tism must be mentioned the celebrated ‘ Edict of 
Mihr Narseh,’ the vazir or prime minister, ad- 
dressed to the Armenian people and preserved to 
us by the Armenian historians. It is e.xtremely 
curious in many ways. It begins with the solemn 
words; ‘Ye must know that every one of those 
who live beneath the sky and hold not the 
Mazdean religion is deaf and blind and deceived 
! by the demons,’ and proceeds to give a summaiy of 
: that faith, followed by a detailed criticism of the 
doctrines of Christianity, insisting especially on the 
absurdity of the divine incarnation, the crucifixion 
of God, abstinence and celibacy, and so forth. It 
is surprising to find, however, that the form of 
Mazdeism which this official edict sets forth is no 
other than what would be termed the heterodox 
one of Zervanism, or the reduction of the primitive 
dualism to the primordial principle or deity- 
Zervan (‘Time’), of whom were bom in fantastic 
wise both Ormazd and Ahriman.* We must 
suppose, therefore, that this represents the royal 
belief at the time. The Christian bishops under 
tho catholicos Joseph drew up a reply to the 
document. What argumentation failed to effect 
was, as wo have seen, subsequently carried out by 
ruthless persecution. 

The eventful reign of Kobad (Kavat) 1. (A.D. 
490-531) is remarkable for a most unusual episode 
in the history of the Zoroastrian faitli. This was 
the rise of the second great ‘ heresy ’ in its midst, 
the extravagant communism of Mazdak (q.v.), a 
Maginn priest, whose name is constantly coupled 
in the Pahlavi writings -with that of Mini as a 
heresiarch in terras of special reprobation. The 
extraordinary thing is that the king liimsolf fell 
under the influence of this wildly nltra-soci.alistio 
sj'stem and became not only a protector hut even 
a proselj’te of Mazdak. This led to his depo.sition 
in 498 and the substitution of his brother Jamasp. 
After his restoration Kobad broke with the sect, 
whicli was now plotting his overthrow, and in- 
flicted a general massacre upon them. JIazdak 
himself survived till the next reign, hut Chosroes 

I *A sort o( religious chrestomathj- . . . employed In dally 
use by laj-men ns well ns by priests,' sepamtely cd. nnd tr. by 
il. H. Dhalb, XcB- York, IPOS. 

® Tr. C. de Hnrlez, touvain. 16S7. * P. 33. 

-• Sec nrt. PuiLosonir {Iranian). J a. 
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(Khusrau) I. exterminated the sect, slaughtering 
the heresiarch ■with 100,000 of his followers. It 
will he seen that, whilst Manichseism was a 
philosophical and theological system, Mazdakism 
was almost exclusively of a social and economic 
character, proclaiming communism not only of 
goods but even of women. Its extension in both 
Persia and Armenia was at one time very remark- 
able. 

We now come to the most illustrious of all the 
Sasanian reigns, that of the well-known Chosroes 
Anoshervan (in Pahla'vi, Khusrau -i Anoshak- 
rubano, i.e. ‘the immortal souled’), A.D. 531-579. 
This was the golden age of the imperial Mazdean 
religion and of the Pahlavi literature. To it 
belong most of the many Pahlavi treatises which 
have been preserved to us and of which by far the 
fullest and best account is that of E. W. West in 
GlrP ii. 75-129. It is quite evident that the court 
of this famous monarch was a great centre of 
intellectual activity. Foreign philosophers and 
men of science, Indian, Syrian, and Greek, from 
East and West, met and discussed ; whilst even 
in the national relirion itself we know that rival 
theological and philosophical sects existed side by 
side, on the eviaence of an eye- and ear- witness, 
Paul the Persian.^ The king himself seems to 
have taken a keen personal interest in theological 
questions. If we may credit a strange tale recorded 
by the Syriac historian Barhebrmus.-he summoned 
on one occasion a Nestorian catholicos (‘ who had 
formerly been a magus’) and held a brief dis- 
cussion with him concerning Cyril and Nestorius, 
apparently trying to persuade him to give up 
Nestorianism for Christian orthodoxy. It is dis- 
tressing to learn that, as the royal logic did not 
convert the unfortunate man, he was incarcerated 
and subsequently put to death. Several Pahlavi 
compositions are attributed to Chosroes himself — 
it is difficult to say with what authority. There is 
a very interesting A4oka-like doctrinal proclama- 
tion, styled ‘ The Ten Precepts of the Immortal- 
souled Khusrau, King of Kings,’ embodied in the 
Dlnkart,^ and translated by the present writer in 
The Babylonian and Oriental Record.* More 
interesting still is the A ndarj -i Khusrau-i Kavatan, 
a little treatise first published ■with some others by 
Dastur Peshotan at Bombay in 1888. Whether 
this piece be merely a rhetorical composition of 
subsequent date, such as Xenophon’s dying speech 
of Cyrus the Great is supposed to be, or whether 
it be genuinely the last will and testament of the 
great Sasanian monarch, in any case it is a noble 
composition of lofty morality and sentiments 
worthy of a Christian, surpassing in its reverent 
humility the words put by Xenophon in the mouth 
of his hero.® 

‘ As soon as this life shall be parted from my body,’ it begins, 
‘ take this my throne and bear it to Ispahan, and in Ispahan set 
me up; before the face of the people make ye proclamation, 
saying : “ O men, from doing sin preserve yourselves ; and in 
the ■working of meritorious deeds be ye active ; and the splendour 
of the world hold ye in contempt. For this is the body of him 
who yesterday was in the body, and whom men approached 
with three obeisances ; in every place he cultivated purity and 
the splendour of this world. But to-day on account of his con- 
dition of impurity,® every one who placeth his hand upon him 
is thereafter obliged to purify himself by the bareshnum, else 
to the worship of God and the converse of the good they do not 
admit him. 'Y esterday on account of the pomp of his sovereignty 
he gave not his hand to any one : to-day on account of his con- 
dition of impurity, no man putteth his hand on him 1 ” ’ 

There follow a number of truly admirable moral 

1 See art. Philosophy (Iranian), § z. 

2 C/ironicon Ecclesiasticum, ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, Louvain, 
1872-77, ii. coll. 91-96. 

8 Ed. Darab Peshotan, London and Bombay, 1874-1917, vol. v. 
ch. 201. 

. 4 ui. [1889]. 

6 Tr. by the present writer in BOR i. [1887]. 

6 It is well known that in the Mazdean system death, through 
the operation of the demon Nasu, renders the corpse impure — 
so held by the Parsis to the present day. 


and religious precepts addressed to his people ; and 
the conclusion is : 

‘From before the majesty of Auharmazd have I come, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Evil Spirit am I here; again 
before the majesty of AQnarmazd must I go ; moreover this is 
required of me— holiness and the actions proper to the wise 
and the living in union with wisdom and the due ordering of 
my nature.' 

It is of course only natural that all kinds of 
traditional utterances should gather round the 
name of so celebrated a ruler, of whom his subjects 
made not only an Alexander and a Justinian, but 
also a Solomon. Numerous conversations, shrewd 
replies, solutions of cases, and messages to foreign 
monarchs are preserved by Eastern writers, such 
as the Arab chronicler Tabari, and at least eighteen 
letters and speeches are quoted as his in Firdausi’s 
great national epic, the Shdh-namah. One of 
these ' he introduces with the words : ‘ I have seen 


in an old book that (Chosroes wrote as follows).’ 

Whatever be thought of the attribution to the 
King of Kings himself of participation by word or 
pen in the active literary and scientific life of his 
court, it is quite certain that the royal patronage 
stimulated an extraordinary intellectual activity 
in the national literature. We are told that he 
encouraged translations from foreign writers of 
all lands, ordering the works of Aristotle and 
Plato to be rendered into Pahlavi, and that even 
Homer was similarly translated. Philosophers 
persecuted by Justinian were received with open 
arms, as well as Syrian scholars. Indeed it is to 
this golden age of Persian literature that the 
Arabs owed their introduction to Greek culture.® 
One important influence of the kind in Sasanian 
times was that of Greek medicine — an influence, 
by the way, which goes back to the Achfemenian 
dynasty (Demokedes, under Darius I.,® Ktesias, 
Apollonides). The Greek Stephanos of Edessa 
cured Kobad l.‘ It appears that at the same 
time ■was begun the compilation of a ‘King’s 
Book,’ or royal chronicle, to which subsequently 
Firdausi owed so much of the material for his epic. 
Probably, too, several of the standard Pahlavi 
treatises began to take shape at this time. Among 
these the first rank belongs to the invaluable 
Bundahishn (or Bundehesh, lit. ‘The Original 
Creation ’), which, though doubtless extended and 
revised much later, preserves some very ancient 
material — in some cases old traditions and myths 
which are even pre-Zoroastrian, such as tMse 
referring to the creation and the first men. _ The 
very miscellaneous Dlnkart (‘Acts of Religion ), 
‘ a collection of information regarding the doctnnes, 
customs, traditions, history and literature of the 
Mazda-worshipping religion ’® — ^the most extensive 
of all Pahlavi works — was certainly completed as 
kind of encyclopffidia or miscellany 
centuries later in Muhammadan times ; but it 
contains a good deal of older material, including 

I J. Mohl, Lt Livre dei rois, Paris, 1876-78, vi. 408. 

* It was at this time that there came from India the lamo 
story Kalila va Dimna, translated into Pahlavi from Sawm , 
and with it the game of chess, the treatise on which, nairoimg 
the sending of the game to Khusrau, is still preserved in w 
little treatise, Chatrang-ndmak, published by Peshotan in iw • 
From the Persian court both the tale and the now urn 
game rapidly spread throughout the Western world, tin M 
important subject of Sasanian art see M. Dieulafoy, " 
antique de la Perse, Paris, 1884, and, for the 
(highly laudatory) appreciation, W. M. Flinders 
Exploration Past ana Future, London, 1918, pp. 39-42 , 

Sassanian Empire our estimate must be mainly from its poi 
power and its artistic work. The huge rock-cut • _ 

. . . are of excellent work, equal to good ?{ 

and above what Borne could do at that age. The cmnag 
the Sassanians is quite equal to that of Borne m _ ttm 
century. We want to know much more of this age, m oru 
trace the effect of Persian art on the West’). 

3 Herod, iii. 130. , , , j- nipdical 

4 For the relations between Greek (and n 

science and that of Sasanian Persia see E. Haas, n-ait'i 
XXX., xxxi., A. Muller, ib. xx.xiv., and the present 

tZe midecine mazdienne traduit du Pehlevi, Louvam, 
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certain ‘enclaves,’ or short treatises, preserved, 
like flics in amber, in chapters of the larger com- 
pilation. Such a one is the medical tractate 
referred to in art. Disease and Medicine (Persian), 
as also the Andarj, or ‘Ten Precepts,’ mentioned 
above. Bat its cliief value is in the preservation 
of n detailed analysis of the contents of all the 
2rnrtsfo, or books, of the original Avesta, whose 
text had long since perished.* There seems no 
reason to doubt that tliese summaries may faith- 
fully represent the subject-matter of the lost 
sacred books. 

Chosroes II., known as Parvez, grandson of 
Chosroes l. (A.D. 590-628), conquered Jerusalem 
and carried off the Trae Cross, afterwards re- 
stored under the emperor Heraelius. This was 
the last great king of the Sasanian djmasty. Four 
years after his death the ill-starred Yazdagird III. 
(A.D. 632-651), the last of his race, acceded and 
in the last-named year had the unliappiness to 
witness the final conquest of his kingdom by the 
Muslim, he liimself perishing miserably by the 
hand of an assassin. 

2. Relations -with Christianity, — Christianity 
spread widely and was well organized in the 
Persian Empire under the Sasanians, especially 
in its Nestorian form. At the moment of the 
MusalrnSn invasion it counted seven metropolitan 
provinces and 80 bishoprics, stretching from 
Armenia to India. Not infrequently Cluistians 
enjoyed high favour at the court, especially 
during the great reign of the first Chosroes. Both 
that mighty monarch and his grandson namesake 
had Christian wives, the wife of the latter being 
the beautiful Sliirin, renowmed in Persian poetry, 
to whoso influence may be largely attributed his 
proclamation of liberty of conscience and his 
liberality to the Christian Church. Notwith- 
standing all this, the history of the dynasty 
contains records of persecutions as terrible as any 
in the_ Church’s annals. We have seen that the 
execution of MSni was the occasion of a massacre 
not on^ of his own followers but of Christians 
also. Tliere were political as well as religious 
reasons for these persecutions. It is true that the 
Mazdeism of the time was intolerant on principle. 
The fourth^ of the ‘ Ten Precepts ’ attributed in 
the Andarj to the great Chosroes runs; 'To 
destroy with crushing severity the teaching of 
heretics from out of Iran,’ and the eighth : ‘ To 
smite, smash up, and overthrow the diabolical, 
violent, and idolatrous disobedience [to the re- 
ligion] which may co-exist.’ TJie Pahlavi treatises 
constantly group together Manichceans, Christians, 
and Jews among these heretics. There is a great 
amount of polemical argument in several of these 
treatises directed agmnst Christian teaching, 
showing a considerable acquaintance with the 
books of both the OT and the NT, This is es- 
pecially tlie case with the SMlcand-gumdriik Vijdr 
(‘Donbt-dispelling Explanation ’),*■ w'hich actually 
contains an (incomplete) Pahlavi version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Very remarkable is a passage 
m wx Blnkart,^ which is a direct attempt to 
diMredit the teaching concerning the AAyos in Jn 1. 

But there _was also, as said above, a strong 
wUtical motive for many of these persecutions. 
Lhe Roman emperors, now Christian, from being 
fierce persecutors, had become the friends and 
protectors of the Church. And the great Persian 
Empire, wiiether under the Arsacids or under the 
“i^^D'ans, was the lifelong foe of ‘the Empire of 
itum.’ The Christian religion was looked upon as 


xxxrii. [1892] : Pohlavl text recenOy pub 
iin,?; by Darab Pcshotan in his fine ed. ol the DlnkarX, vol. xv 
1191^ .and vol. xvi. [1917]. 

s VA xxlv. (18S51 115 n. 

V- Peshotan, iii. 130, tr. by present writer in Philosophi 
"I. tiu JlardA-rme, {§ 59-61. 


essentially ‘the religion of Bum.’ The natural 
sympathy of Christians in all lands with the now 
Christian Empire not unnaturally rendered them 
suspect to the kings w’ho were the ardent followers 
and champions of the national ‘religion of Iran.’* 

The Persian persecutions extended, with various 
intervals, from the reign of Shahpuhr II. to the 
7th century. Their cruelty was often incredible 
— for excessively cruel punishments were a char- 
acteristic of Persian governments in all ages and 
under aU dynasties, so that ‘Persian torments’ 
became an epithet of specially dreadful tortures. 
The most memorable of these persecutions is the 
one proclaimed in 340, which lasted till Shah- 
puhr’s death. It is unequalled for its duration, its 
ferocity, and the number of the martyrs, said by 
some to have been 190,000. In spite of this, it is 
recorded that apostates were less numerous than 
during the great persecutions of the pagan Roman 
emperors. After Sbahpuhr’s death persecution of 
the Cliristians continued, but with less intensity 
until the reign of Bahrani (Varahran) v. (A.D. 
420-438), who, at the instigation of the Magian 
priests, ordered a general persecution, which 
lasted, with intervals, for thirty years. Under 
his successor, Yazdagird ll., occurred the celebrated 
massacre of the Chnstians at Beit-Slokh in 446 — 
said, perhaps with exaggeration, to have claimed 
12,000 victims — the beginning of a persecution 
which may have lasted till 450. Under subsequen t 
monarchs there occurred from time to time cruel 
treatment of Christians, though by no means on so 
vast a scale. Even Chosroes I. and Chosroes II. 
are stated to have made some martyrs. 

The Acta of these Persian martyrs have received 
a considerable amount of careful and critical study 
of late years, and on the whole, with the natural 
exception of certain unreliable or exaggerated 
portions, their general credibility has been main- 
tained. To Louis H. Gray belongs the credit of 
having most carefully worked over these Acta 
Martynim, as far as they are yet available, in 
search of fresh material for the study of Mazdean 
religion of the times.® His research has revealed 
a considerable amount of Zoroastrian religious 
material. 

These writings, he remarks, ' possess one great advantage over 
the p.agan classical sources. They record, in many cases, the 
experiences and the words of converts to Christianity from 
Zoroastrianism. . . . What we read here will scarcely coincide 
with the Pahlavi treatises which date, at least In conception, 
from this same Sasanid period ; but this is only a superScial 
objection. . . . Our concern is with the religion of the masses, 
on which a valuable side-light is cast by the Christian Acts of 
the Saints. ' 8 

This remark seems to the present -writer of great 
importance. 

Eitejiature. — F, Justi, Gesch. des alien Persims, Berlin, 
1879; G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, 
London, 1876 ; E. W. West, ‘Pahlavi Literature,' in GIrP ii. 
[Strassburg, 1895-1904] ; F. Justi, ' Gesch. Irans von den altesten 
Zeiten bis zum AusgangderSas.aniden,’ »5. ; L. C. Casartelli, 
La Philosophic rcligieuse du Mazdiisme eons les Saseanides, 
Louvain, 1884, tr. PiroE Jamaspji, Bombay, 1889. For relations 
to Christianity and persecutions of Christians see esp. J. 
Labourt, Le Christianisme dans Vempire perse sous la dynastic 
sassanide, Paris, 1904 ; a useful condensation in D. Marsiglia, 
Jl Martirio Cristiano, Rome, 1913; and mecial articles as 
quoted in text. L. G. CASARTELLI. 

SATAN.— See Demons and Spirits. 

SATAN ISM. — ^The worship of the Devil alleged 
during the two final decades of the 19th cent, to 
' have been carried on in various countries of Europe 

* Christianity is known under various titles in Pahlavi liter- 
ature, such as Kish-i ilashih {'xeMmon ot the Messiah'), Kiii- 
synkih (apparently from Kilisya=eKK\ria-ia), and the obscure 
name Tarsdl- (surely no connexion -with Tarsus?). Also a 'white 
demon' (shidd-spih) is attributed to Clmstianitj\ 

8 His results are embodied in a valuable paper in the Journal 
of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 191S-H, 
pp. 37-55, 

s/6, p. 39. 
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and America was stated to have two branches or 
divisions. One of these, to which the name 
Satanism is more strictly applicable, was a worship 
of Satan, the adversary of God and of Cliristianity, 
admitting that he is an evil being, a rebel against 
God, a lost archangel. The worshippers are said 
to have had recourse to the Devil because they 
held that God had betrayed the human race ; 
they knomngly entered into alliance with His 
adversary and worshipped him with rites which 
were a defiance of the true God. It was a counsel 
of desjpair ; and we are not surprised to be told 
that the adherents of this mad cult consisted of 
‘ scattered associations or isolated persons, labour- 
ing alone, or -with the aid of a few seers, and pur- 
suing a personal aim,’ that they were in fact 
recluses, and that they had no relations with the 
other and more important group.' 

The latter group, with which we are mainly 
concerned, was known under the alternative names 
of Luciferians and PaUadists. They were said to 
adore Lucifer, the equal and foe of Adonai, or 
Jahweh. He was in their view the God of light, 
the good principle, while Adonai was the God of 
darkness, the evil principle. In short, he was 
Satan himself. This worship was foimded on a 
dualistic philos^hy and was a sort of topsy-turvy 
Christianity.® The name of PaUadists is derived 
from a palladium which they were said to revere, 
namely the Baphomet, or grotesque idol, the 
worship of which was one of the articles of accusa- 
tion against the Knights Templars in the 14th 
century. It was alleged that the Baphomet was 
preserved in secret through nearly five centuries 
after the suppression of the order and ultimately 
carried by one Isaac Long in 1801, together with 
the skull of the last Grand Master, the unhappy 
Jacques du Molay, from Paris to Charleston in the 
United States of America. These relics were 
averred to have there become the sacred objects of 
a society which was a development of Freemasonry. 
The head of the society, we are told, was one 
Albert Pike, under whose influence it spread all 
over the civilized world. The tendencies already 
at work in his lifetime, but in some measure held 
in check by him, were left unfettered by his death. 
His successor, Adriano Lemmi, transferred the 
sumeme direction of the society from Charleston 
to Borne. The practice of magic blossomed out in 
its lodges, accompanied by not merely nonsensical 
but foul, cruel, and obscene rites, culminating in 
the formal^ abjuration of Christ and His religion, 
the apparition of the Devil in person to his votaries, 
and their organized and periodical worship of him. 

Some of these charges were among those brought 
against the Knights Templars in the year 1307. 
Charges to the same effect continued to be made 
against persons accused of witchcraft so long as 
the witch-trials persisted. Inasmuch as torture 
was nearly always practised in connexion with 
legal proceedings for witchcraft, the persecutors of 
witches could usually extract a confession in the 
sense they required. By that means they sue- 
eeeded in securing against their victims a great 
mass of what they called evidence, which is now 
altogether discredited by every rational being. 
What astounds an intelligent reader is to find 
these ancient accusations, refurbished and mingled 
with new ones equally improbable, and indeed 
impossible, brought with an apparently serious 
purpose against a body of citizens of every civilized 
coimtry in the last quarter of the 19th century. 
It behoves therefore to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the ‘ disclosures ’ on which the accusa- 
tions are founded. 

1 J. K. Haysmans, pref. to J. Bois, Le Satanisme et la magie, 
Paris, 1895, p. xvi. 
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The evidence for the existence of either Satanisfcs 
or PaUadists consists entirely of the writings of 
a group of men in Paris, 'the earlier of these 
writings seem to have suggested a novel called id- 
bos (Paris, 1891), by J. K. Huysmans, a literary 
man of some reputation who had professed material- 
ism and aftenvards abandoned it. One of the 
chief personages of the novel is a certain Canon 
Docre, a renegade priest whose portrait is alleged 
to be sketched from a real man then living in 
Belgium. He acts as the leader of the Satanists 
and performs the Black Mass, which is of course a 
horrible and indecent parody of the Roman Catholic 
rite. In one form or other the Black Mass is a 
very old story; heretics and ivitches from the 
Middle i^es aownwards have often been accused 
of it. Huysmans relates it in detail, sparing 
nothing. More tangible evidence of the existence 
of the Satanists and their worship than that of 
Huysmans in this novel and in his subsequent 
preface to the book by J. Bois cited above has yet 
to be produced. At any rate the allegations as to 
the sect have supplied little more than a back- 
ground for the hardly less lurid ‘ revelations ’ con- 
cerning the PaUadists. 

These were originally undertaken by a young 
man named Gabriel Jogand, a Provengal, bom at 
Marseilles in 1854. He was educated at a Jesuit 
coUego, but, speedily breaking loose frorn it, led a 
Bohemian life and attempted to make a livelihood 
by bitter vituperative attacks upon the Roman 
Catholic Church and everybody and everything 
connected ivith it. For his assaults on religion 
and libels on individuals he was repeatedly con- 
demned by various French tribunals to fine and 
imprisonment. In 1881 he became a Freemason; 
but, as he left the order within the same year in 
consequence of a quan-el, it is obvious that he did 
not proceed very far into its mysteries. A man of 
considerable resource, restless, vain, he was con- 
stantly devising something fresh to bring himself 
before the public and to put into his pocket the 
money of which he was sorely in need. Suddemy 
in April 1885 he professed to be ‘ converted.’ He 
repudiated his old opinions and his old as^- 
dates. He expressed the deepest contrition. He 
offered himself to confession at the parish church 
of St. Merri. After a little suspicion and delay he 
was accepted and reconciled to the Church. Two 
years later he went to Rome, where he was 
solemnly received by the pope, Leo XIII., aim his 
labours against the Freemasons were approved and 
blessed. 

Immediately after his conversion he had be^a 
the publication of a work in four volumes, entitled 
R€v€lations complHzs sur la franc -viagonMne 
(Paris, 1886). From this time imtil 1897 one book 
and periodical after another poured forth from his 
pen and those of his co-operators, each of them 
containing ' revelations ’ more blood-curdling than 
its predecessor. They were boomed by the hier- 
archy and the religious press and greedily bougHE 
by the orthodox public m France, Germany, an 
Italy. In his unconverted years Jogand ha 
adopted ‘ L6o Taxil ’ as his pen-name ; and he con- 
tinued to write under this signature. He ha 
many assistants and ecclesiastical backers, -rro- 
minent among the latter were Fava, bishop o 
Grenoble, and Meurin, archbishop of Port -ho" 

in the Mauritius, who distinguished _ themseiv 
by the virulence of their anti-masonic waiting ■ 
Meurin, in 1892, issued a book entitled La rranc- 
magonnerie. Synagogue de Satan, in which he con- 
nected Palladism with the Jewish Ka-bbala an 
elaborated the mystic value of numbers into " 
of the enemy’s diabolical conspiracy. Anot 
assistant (or rather confederate) w’as a Germa , 
C. Hacks, who •wrote under the name of Bataui 
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Another was Domenico Margiotta, who claimed to 
have been born in 1858 at Palmi, in Italy, and to 
have been a Freemason of very high dignity in the 
order. If we may believe his statements, he was 
‘converted’ and from his former position was able 
to make very important revelations concerning 
masonic doings and beliefs. His principal work 
was published at Paris in 1894, on Adriano Lemmi, 
whom he alleged to be the supreme head of the 
Freemasons throughout the world. Even earlier 
than he, yet another German, Paul Eosen, oririn- 
ally of Berlin, but then in Paris, had published in 
French a work directed against the Freemasons 
under the title of L’E7inemie sociale (Brussels, 
1890). But, valuable as was the help thus lent to 
him by others (and the enumeration above is not 
exhaustive), L6o Taxil was by no means dependent 
upon it. Fertile in his ingenuity, audacious, and 
cynical, he wrote rapidly and recldessly under the 
name by which he was Icnown as a writer ; and, 
when tired of that or desirous of creating a new 
sensation, he freely invented further pseudonyms. 
These were represented to be the real names of 
real persons whose adventures were sometimes 
mysteriously referred to, sometimes given more or 
less at length. One such was A. M. Ricoux, who 
pretended to have been a settler for four years in 
Chile. Under this name Taxil wrote in defence of 
his own allegation that there were female Free- 
masons. As Ricoux, -he professed to have obtained 
a code of secret instructions to supreme councils 
and grand lodges, alleged to have been printed at 
Charleston in 1891, from which he claimed to have 
learned that the Supreme Directory of universal 
Freemasonry was centred in Berlin, with subor- 
dinate Directories in Naples, Calcutta, Washing- 
ton, and Monte Video, a Chief of Political Action 
in Rome, and a Grand Depositary of Sacred 
Traditions, the Sovereign Pontiff of Preemasonry, 
at Charleston, an office then filled by Albert Pike. 

Bataille’s principal, but not his only, contribu- 
tion to the revelations was a work which appeared 
in serial parts entitled Le Diahle au xix‘ siicle 
(Paris, 1893-94). In it he related his travels and 
adventures among Freemasons in various parts 
of the world, including India and America, noth 
North and South. In the course of his journeys 
he met (so he declared) a certain Miss Diana 
Vaughan, in whose company be visited the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky and was present at a 
stance with Asmodeus in person. Shortly after- 
wards this lady was more directly introduced to 
the gaping antimasonic public of Paris as the editor 
of the Palladium r6gin6ri et lihre, a periodical 
represented to be the outcome of a quarrel between 
herself and other highly placed authorities of the 
Palladist organization. Only three numbers, how- 
ever, appeared. Nominally directed to the ad- 
vocacy of a reformed Palladism, it was obviously 
only a step to a further development. When it 
had served the purpose of an attempt to convince 
the world of the real objective existence of the 
Palladist society, Miss Diana Vaughan’s conversion 
to the Roman Catholic Church was announced ; 
and within a month afterwards, in July 1895, she 
began the publication of her autobiography, under 
the title of M6moires d’une Ex-Palladiste. It proved 
quite exciting and supplied pabulum for the faith- 
ful during many months of serial publication. She 
averred lierself a descendant of Thomas Vaughan, 
the twin brother of Henry Vaughan, the SUurist. 
Thomas Vaughan was always mystical. At one 
period of his life he was devoted to alchemy, which 
he appears to have afterwards renounced. Diana 
Vaughan imputed to him Rosicrucianism, which 
he distinctly disclaimed ; and she related that be 
Was himself the executioner of Archbishop Laud, 
and that he had steeped a linen cloth in the 


‘martyr’s’ blood, and burnt it by way of a sacrifice 
I to the Devil. The Devil thereupon made bis ap- 
pearance and entered into a pact ■with him. Diana 
Vaughan sent her ‘ancestor’ subsequently to 
America, w’here he ivedded Venus-Astarte, who 
came down out of heaven and remained with him 
for eleven days, leaving with him when she re- 
ascended a child, the iniit of their union. It 
need not be said that this is pure nonsense. 
Thomas Vaughan never was in America, so far 
as is known from any authentic record. Of 
the same character is Diana’s account of her own 
birth and early life. She declares that she was 
early initiated into Palladism, advanced from grade 
to grade, ultimately appointed grand priestess of 
Lucifer, and destined to be united in marriage with 
no less a personage than Asmodeus. Her progress 
is described in the most melodramatic fashion. It 
includes of course interviews with Lucifer himself, 
exchange of affectionate passages with her future 
bridegroom, Asmodeus, the description of a terrific 
combat between the hosts of Lucifer and those of 
Adonai, which she was privileged to witness and 
describe after the manner of a war-correspondent, 
and her visit, transported in the arms of Lucifer, 
to a distant region of the universe in which he was 
supreme. 

With the help of these and other ivriters, some 
real, some fictitious, a deluge of ‘ revelations ’ was 
poured forth for about twelve years. Not merely 
was the rise of Palladism narrated, or rather its 
development out of the highest grades of Free- 
masonry under the hands of Albert Pike, with 
its headquarters at Charleston and its subordinate 
branches throughout the world, but also the cleav- 
age of the institution into two mutually hostile 
forces, the one led Diana Vaughan, the other by 
Adriano Lemmi. The personal and family history 
of Diana Vaughan occupies a considerable part of 
the Mimoires with which she enlightened the world. 
Weird details accompany and complete the story. 
But they yield in extravagance to Bataille’s 
marvellous travels. He started by being a ship’s 
doctor on the Eastern service. If he may he 
credited, he was introduced into Freemasonry at 
Naples and by bribery succeeded in obtaining the 
highest degree. Armed with this, he penetrated 
the most secret dens of the order in East and West, 
one of which he describes as being a Presbyterian 
chapel at Singapore, where he witnessed the 
initiation of a AIistress-Templar according to the 
Palladian rite, that is to say, ivith revolting 
obscenity. He attended a lodge in Calcutta, at 
which Lucifer himself was present, delivered an 
oration, and accepted a human sacrifice. At 
Gibraltar he explored caverns in the great rock, 
which were occupied, so he says, ^ British 
criminals condemned to life-servitude. They were 
engaged in the making of Baphomets and other 
idols and of various instruments of black magic, 
including terrible poisons for putting away any 
one whose destruction was desired. These travels 
are cast in a form and adorned with particulars 
both grotesque and gruesome that would not have 
been out of place in mediteval witch-tales. 

Leo_ Taxil and his co-operators succeeded in 
imposing, by such means, on a large number of 
the ecclesiastics and devout laity on the Continent. 
The ‘ revelations ’ were of course denied and 
denounced as lies by the Freemasons. Demands 
to produce Miss Diana Vaughan were eluded on 
the pretext that she was compelled to remain in 
concealment for the preservation of her life from 
the attacks of infuriated Freemasons and Palladists. 
Letters written in her name by (as it afterwards 
turned out) Ldo TaxR’s female secretary, and in 
some cases accompanied by presentation copies of 
her works, were received by high dignitaries of the 
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Church and the papal court and were replied to in 
the most flattering manner. The pope himself, if 
we may believe L6o Taxil, sent her his apostolic 
blessing. The bishop of Grenoble repeatedly 
affirmed his childlike belief in her existence and 
the sincerity of her conversion. He compared her 
with Joan of Arc and exhorted her to pray, to 
labour, to struggle, and even to die on the gallows 
if necessary; for victory sometimes exacted that 
rice. Such rodomontade was naturally published 
y the conspirators to’augment the faith of those 
who accepted the ‘revelations.’ 

The excitement caused among credulous people 
aroused special interest in the Antimasonic 
Congress which was to be held at Trent in 1896. 
At the same town that was the scene of the great 
Council in the 16th cent, it was ho^d to give the 
final blow to Freemason^ and Protestantism. 
The campaign started by Pope Leo xiii. against 
Freemasonry had acquired an added impulse by 
the ‘ revelations ’ of Leo Taxil and his confederates. 
Yet doubts as to the ‘revelations’ had been 
expressed in various quarters ; and there was an 
undercurrent of scepticism. L6o Taxil faced the 
situation with characteristic courage and audacity. 
He went to Trent, met the Congress, and delivered 
an impassioned haran^e. In answer to demands 
for information as to Diana Vaughan’s existence, 
history, and conversion, he solemnly affirmed her 
existence ; he declared that he had seen her with 
his own eyes, but she could not venture from her 
concealment, threatened as she was every hour by 
the daggers of the Freemasons. To a confidential 
committee only would he entrust his proofs. The 
result was a complete success. Doubters ivere 
silenced. Taxil was victorious. The hero of the 
hour, he was rewarded with enthusiastic and con- 
tinuous thunders of applause, he was invited to 
the episcopal palace, where he was received by the 
bishop, and mingled with the most distinguished 
representatives of ecclesiastics and nobles from 
various Roman Catholic states. 

But the imposture was now approaching its end. 
At the close of September Taxil had triumphed at 
the Congress. Scarcely more than a fortnight 
later Bataille (Hacks) threw oft’ the mask. He 
wrote to the Kolnische Vollcszcitung, expressing 
his complete contempt for the Roman Catholic 
religion, and a little later, on 2nd Nov., to the 
Univers at Paris, declaring that Le Diable au xixf 
siicle and Diana Vaughan were Mdrchen (idle 
tales) and a thorough swindle. Taxil brazened it 
out a few months longer. At last he announced 
a' meeting at the Geographical Society’s rooms, 
Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, on 19th April 1897, 
at which Diana Vaughan would make her public 
appearance. At the meeting he mounted the 
platform alone. To a crowded assembly he con- 
fessed that Palladism and Diana Vaughan were 
inventions of his own, and that the revelations that 
had poured forth so lavishly from his press for 
years were a gigantic fraud, or, in his own 
euphemism, ‘ a mystification.’ ‘ I have always 
loved mystification,’ he explained, and impudently 
went on to express his thanks to the Catholic 
press and bishops for the splendid help they had 
given him to organize the finest mystification of 
all, which was to croum his career. 

The rage of his deluded victims was boundless, 
but impotent. At first they declined to believe 
his confession ; they could not abandon their faith 
in Diana Vaughan ; they distinguished between 
Taxil’s earlier and later ‘ disclosures ’ ; there must, 
they said, be substantial facts underlying at least 
the former. Some of course asserted that they 
had suspected the truth all along ; and their 
eftbrts were directed to show that the pope and 1 
other high ecclesiastical authorities were not ' 


committed to belief in the swindle. But the 
violence of the denunciations which were naturaUy 
heaped upon him did not disturb Ldo Taxil. He 
had doubtless made money ; he had achieved 
notoriety ; he had imposed a succession of ex- 
travagant lies by the most ingenious methods on 
his open-mouthed disciples. When the bubble 
burst, as sooner or later it inevitably would, he 
retired to write the story of how he had befooled 
the Catholic world. 

The soil had been prepared for the sowing, or 
the seed scattered by Taxil would not have taken 
root. During the long twilight of the Middle 
Ages and later a vast number of legends had 
accumulated concerning the relations of the 
spiritual world with humanity, including tempta- 
tions by evil spirits in corporeal or quasi-corporeal 
form and leagues entered into by individual men 
with the Devil himself. These legends had never 
been repudiated by the Church of Rome. Rather 
they had been accepted and stamped with author- 
ity, seeing that they had been incorporated in 
monastic chronicles and in the lives and writings 
of the most eminent saints and teachers, they had 
been confirmed by confessions wrung from the 
victims of the witch-prosecutions, recorded solemnly 
by ecclesiastical and civil courts, as the evidence 
on which thousands of men and women had been 
condemned to the most barbarous deaths, and 
they had been taught as facts without any doubt 
by the Inquisitor Sprenger, the Jesuit Delrio, and 
other authors of works on magic and witchcraft. 
From early ages witchcraft, sexual immorality of 
the grossest kind, and foul rites, amounting to a 
rival and obscene religion, had been imputed to 
heretics and unbelievers. The Church had long 
been definitely opposed to Freemasonry —an 
opposition prooably arising, first, from jealousy 
of its secrecy, and, secondly, from its well-known 
liberalism. Recently Pius IX. had denounced the 
Freemasons as ‘ the Synagogue of Satan ’ and had 
approved and encouraged a French fraternity, 
founded under the influence of the Ultramontane 
party to exterminate them. In 1884, the year 
before the ‘ conversion ’ of Ldo Taxil, Leo XiIl. by 
his Encyclical had inveighed against them in no 
measured terms as guilty of unbridled licence^ in 
crime, as regardless of the marriage-bond, as going 
about to destroy the foundations of law and 
morality, a sect whose object was to prepare the 
ruin of mankind ; and he had called imon the 
faithful to unmask and oppose them. He thus 
practically initiated a new crusade, _ which he 
subsequently drove further by a succession of fresh 
appeals to the ignorance and bigotry of his floyk. 

Into a soil thus charged with sectarian bitter- 
ness and misrepresentation Taxil astutely dropped 
his seed. Charges of witchcraft and the Black 
Mass had been made in a sporadic manner during 
the previous century and a half. They h^ thus 
strengthened the traditional attitude of the Roman 
Church and provided new, if slender, foun^tions 
for the popes’ battery of denunciation. Taxil s 
‘revelations’ and those of his confederates were 
eagerly seized hy the bigots and speedily spread 
all over the Continent. No sort of criticism w'as 
applied to them. The denials of the FreemaMns 
were treated as negligible. The organizanon 
attributed to Freemasons and Palladists was in fact 
a parody of the real organization of the Jesuits. 
If the correspondence between the two was 
observed, the knoivn existence of 
organization merely served to render credible t 
the minds of the faithful that of which thei 
opponents were accused. An examination o 
TaxiTs romances shows that they ivere derived fro 
the old works of the Inquisitors and other wnter 
on witchcraft, supplemented by hints from A. fj- 
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Constanfc’s Dogrm et ritnel de la hante magie^ 
(Paris, 1861), written under the pseudonym of 
Eliphas L6vi, and from the researches of the 
French Freemason, Eagon. Haoks’s yet more 
extraordinary stories were inspired by Archbishop 
Meurin’s farrago. Diana Vaughan’s confessions 
were founded on those of Taxil and Hacks. If 
any basis of fact underlay the superstructure of 
‘mystification,’ it was supplied by allegations, 
widely believed, of the theft without apparent 
motive of the consecrated host from various 
churches in France and elsewhere. How far these 
allegations were true it is impossible to say ; no 
prosecutions are known to have been instituted 
against any one for the crime. Taxil indeed after 
the crash was suspected by members of the 
committee of the Congress of Trent to have 
contrived such a theft from Notre Dame in Paris 
in order to provide sensational material for his 
en ; but the charge was probably mere gossip. 
0 remarkable a hoax has seldom, if ever, been 
perpetrated ; and it could not have succeeded in 
an environment less dense with ignorance and 
fanaticism. 

IiiTERATUKE.— Besides the works of Hnysmans, Taxil, and 
others mentioned throughout, reference may be made to A. E. 
Waite, Devil‘Wors?iip in France^ London, 1S96; A. Lillie, 
The Worship of Satan in Modem France, being a Second 
Edilon of 'Modem 3fysties and Modem Magic,' do. 1896, 
preface ; and J. Rieks, Leo XIII, und der Satanshuit, Berlin, 
1897. The two English books named were published before the 
* mystification * was confessed. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

SATl . — Sail is a feminine noun formed from the 
verbal root sai, meaning what is real, true, good, 
or virtuous. A sail therefore signified a woman 
whom her relirion considered as good and virtuous 
if she sought death on the decease of her husband 
and was burned along with his corpse. It was not 
until 1829 that this custom of widow-burning was 
declared illegal in British India. The Indian penal 
code enacted that whoever attempts to commit 
suicide and does any act towards the commission of 
such oftence shall be punishable with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to one year. The 
code further enacted that, if any person commits 
suicide, whoever abets the commission of such 
suicide shall be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years. Any one who 
applauds or encourages an act of sail is also held 
by the penal code to have abetted suicide. 

Schrader* states that Indo-Germanic custom 
ordained that the wfe should die with her husband, 
and this custom he ascribes to the desire to provide 
the deceased with what was dear to him durmg life 
as well as ‘ to make the life of the housefather safe 
on all sides, and to render him an object of per- 
petual care and anxiety to his family.’^ 

In the Aiharvavcda ® the suicide of the widow 
on the death of her husband is said to be ‘her 
ancient duty’; but, although she ascended the 
funeral pyre and lay by the side of her husband, 
she is said to have as her reward ‘progeny and 
property.’ Here, as in the Rigvcda,* the widow is 
made to rise up from the funeral pyre and is led 
away by a new husband. The Atharvaveda 
declares : 

‘ Get tip, O Woman, to the world of the liring ; thou Best by 
this one who is deceased ; come I to him who grasps thy hand, 
thy second spouse, thou hast now entered into the relation of 
wife to husband.’ t 

The ancient custom and ancient duty of the widow 
to bum herself on her husband’s death had there- 
fore given place in Vedic India to a second marriage ; 

I Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, Eng. tr., 
London, 1S90, p. S91. 

“ Cl. Offisar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 19. 
s mil. m. 1 . i X. xviii. 8. 

*mn. iii. 2; see Atharvaveda, tr. W. D. Whitney and ed. 
C. B. Lanman (Harvard Oriental Ser., vol. i-ili.), Cambridge, 
Mass., 1905. 


but in later times * the ancient custom was revived 
under the influence of Brahmans anxious to obtain 
command over the property of the ividoiv. In 
order to give the custom a religious sanction, a 
passage in the Btgveda “ which directed the widow 
to rise from her husband’s funeral pyre and go 
forth in front (agrc) ivas altered into to go into the 
fire (agtieh). The result was that, wherever Brah- 
manic influences predominated, especially along 
the Ganges valley, in Bengal and in Oudh, as well 
as in Rajpntana, widow-burning increased from 
the 6th cent, onwards, while in outlying districts 
of the Paniab it was not commonly practised and 
was forbidden in most parts of S. India. 

A gifted writer and a zealous defender of Hindu- 
ism, T. Eamakrishna, of Madras, has forcibly 
stated the Hindu religions sanction for ividow- 
buming in the words : 

‘ If the husband predeceases the wife, she must face a new 
situation with a courageous heart, and remain to pray day and 
night for the repose of his soul, or, if unable to bear the 
pang of separation she wishes to ascend the funeral pyre to be 
consumed to ashes with her dead husband, her religion allows 
her to do so.’ s 

On the other hand, Eomesh Chunder Dutt referred 
to sail as ‘ a barbarous custom ’ and as ‘ the most 
cruel of all human institutions.’ * 

LiTERATimK. — See especially A. R. Coomaraswamy, ‘ Sati : 
a Vindication of Hindu Women,' paper given to Sociological 
Society, London, 1912. R. \V. FRA.ZEK. 

SATISFACTION.— ‘ Satisfaction ’ is defined 
by the mediffival Schoolmen as the third part of 
penance (q.v.). 

'In perfectione autem poenitentiae tria observanda sunt; 
scilicet, compunctio cordis, confessio oris, satisfaotio operis.’ 5 

I. History of the idea in the Latin Fathers and 
in the early Middle Ages. — The introduction into 
theology of the term ‘satisfaction’ is due to the 
quondam Roman jurist TertulJian, who, in describ- 
ing the relation of man to God, frequently makes 
use of the word satisfacere, which is a term of 
Roman law belonging esjpecially to the sphere of 
obligations. Here, in the wiaer sense of each 
word, satisfacere and solvere are equivalents : both 
refer simply to the discharge of an obligation in 
any manner whatever. But there is a distinction 
between satisfacere in the narrower sense and 
solvere in the narrower sense : solvere is the strict 
fulfilment of the obligation, satisfacere is the dis- 
charge of it by some other means than its strict 
fulfilment, which yet is agreeable to the creditor. 

‘Nam quia id quo quis contentus erat ei praestabatur, eatis- 
fieri dictum est.’ « In this sense it is said : ' Satislactio pro 
eolutione est.’I 

Tertullian applies the term satisfacere especially 
to the sphere or penance. In the earliest times it 
was held by the Christian Church that after bap- 
tism, while lighter sins needed only to he confessed 
to the gracious God,® serious sins excluded the 
offender altogether from the community.® But this 
rigorous practice was soon broken through, and by 
a public confession of sins even gross sinners were 
allowed restoration, though at first not more than 
once. This mitigation is announced by Hennas as 
a special divine revelation : 

' The sinner who repents must be received, but not frequently. 
For there is only one repentance for the servants of God.' w 

The public confession {tio/x.o\&yr;cris) was in each 
case associated with visible signs of humiliation, 
in order to testify to the genuineness of tlie repent- 

I Bee Fits Edward Hall, JBAS, new ser., iii. (1866] 183-102. 

3 X. xviii. 7. 

s Early Beminiscences, Madras, 1907 (for private circulation 
only), p. 71. 

•• Utst. of Civilization in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1889-90, 

i. no. 

* Lombard, Liber Sententiarum, iv. dist. 16 A. 

6 Justinian, Digest. 45. 1. 15. 3. 

7/6.46. 3,62. 8 0f. lJnl!>. 

9 See Loots, Dogmengeschichte*, p. 205. 

10 Hand. IV. i. 8. 
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ance experienced. Discipline was at first exercised 
by the community as a whole, but from the 2nd 
cent, onwards the community was represented in 
this matter by the bishop. Tertullian now views 
this penitential humiliation as a satisfaction to 
God. He regards God as the Koman law viewed 
an injured person ; 

‘ Thou hast offended, but thou canst still be reconciled ; thou 
hast One to whom to make satisfaction, who also is willing to 
receive it.’ i 

The means, of this satisfaction are self-humiliation 
and voluntary self-denial, above all fasting : 

Man is to make satisfaction to God, through the same thing 
through which he had offended On Adam's fab).2 The penitent 
must ‘ offer to an offended God self-humiliation (castigatio) in 
food and dress.’ 8 

It is important to observe that the idea of satis- 
faction thus constituted has two sides, (a) On the 
one hand, it touches the notion of merit (q.v.), of 
which it is in fact a sub-species.* If merit in 
general establishes a claim to a reward, where an 
obligation has been caused by a wrong, the merit 
that has been acquired can serve as satisfaction, 
and the reward to which it establishes a claim is 
from the nature of the case pardon or remission of 
punishment. The thought in the background is of 
course that of the power of God to enforce His 
claim by punishment, if satisfaction is not forth- 
coming. Tertullian says : 

‘How foolish and unjust it is to leave penance unperformed 
and yet to expect pardon for our sins ! What is it out to fail 
to pay the price, and yet to stretch out one's hand for the 
reward ? The Lord has decreed that pardon has to be awarded 
at this price ; He purposes that the remission of punishment 
shall be bought by this payment of penance.' b 

(i) On the other hand, penitential satisfaction is 
regarded in a way that bnngs it nearer to the con- 
ception of punishment than to that of merit. 
Here it appears not as a positive good work, which 
cancels the liability to punishment, but as a sub- 
stitute for punishment, of kindred nature, but of 
difierent degree. Thus Tertullian says : 

‘ So far as thou hast not spared thyself, so far, believe me, 
will God spare thee.’® ‘All these things penance does . . . 
that it may, by itself pronouncing against the sinner, take the 
place of God’s indignation and by temporal mortification, I will 
not say, frustrate, but discharge, eternal punishment.’ V 
‘Every sin is discharged either by pardon or punishment, 
pardon as the result of seif-chastisement, punishment as the 
result of condemnation.’ ® 

The key-note of this conception of penance is the 
substitution of temporal for eternal punishment. 
We may finally observe that, in the above doctrine 
of Tertullian, satisfaction is not yet a part of pen- 
ance, but the whole penance, including the public 
confession and the accompanying austerities, is 
viewed as a satisfaction to God. 

The Latin Fathers after Tertullian continue, with 
some developments, the same ideas as to penance 
and satisfaction which we have found in him. On 
the one hand, we have passages where penance is 
regarded as a good work or merit, which avails 
as, a satisfaction for post-baptismal sin. Thus 
Cyprian says : 

‘He who has thus made satisfaction to God, will not only 
deserve the Divine pardon, but also a crown.’ » 

This passage is noteworthy as bringing out the 
relation between merit and satisfaction which has 
already been explained — ^where merit does more 
than extinguish tne debt of sin ; it wins a reward 
besides. In Cyprian, moreover, we see how the 
notion of the transferability of merit begins to affect 
penitential satisfaction. 

‘ God can reckon to the penitent . . . whatever the martyrs 
have asked, or the priests have done, for such persons.’!® 

Yet, because penitential satisfaction was a sign 
of personal repentance, it could not have been 
entirely superseded by the merit of others. 

1 De PcETi. 7. - See cLe Jejun. 8. 3 jjg Pam. 11. 

* Of. the phrase ‘ merita poenltentiae ’ (de Pcen. 2). 

B De Pcen. 6. 8 lb. 9. , 7 /ft. 

8 De Pud. 2. » De Laps. 36. l® /ft. 


Augustine follows in the same strain ; 

‘ The life must be amended, and God must be propitiated foi 
past sins by almsgiving. . . . For He has given no one licence 
to sin, although in. pity He blots out sins already committed il 
proper satisfaction is not neglected. For the small and light 
sins of every day, however, ... the daily prayer of the faith- 
ful is sufficient satisfaction.’ 1 ‘There are many kinds of alms- 
giving, the doing of which assists in the remission of our sins.’S 

On the other hand, we have places in the Latin 
Fathers where penitential satisfaction is viewed as 
being of the nature of punishment. Thus Augus- 
tine says : 

‘ In penance every one must use severity against himself, that, 
being judged by himself, he maj^ not be judged by the Lord.' 3 
‘ He who truly repents does nothing but refuse to allow what he 
has done wrong to remain unpunished.’ < 

So also Gregory the Great writes ; 

‘ God cuts away our sins either b.v our means, or hy His 
own hand, even when He forgives them. For He see^ to wash 
away from His elect by temporal cbastisement the stains of the 
wickednesses, which He hates to see in them for ever.’® 

We have next to notice a change in the form of 
penance which affects the idea of satisfaction. In 
the East public penance died out after the union 
of Church and State under Constantine, which 
made ecclesiastical control of morals more difficult, 
in so far as a denunciation of mortal sin before a 
bishop became equivalent to a denunciation of 
crime to the State. In the West, to alleviate this 
difficulty, the severity of the ancient penance was 
modified in the case of secret sins (peccata occulta) 
from complete publicity to the publicity involved 
merely in belonging to the penitents. Such was 
the state of affairs at the break-up of the Western 
Empire. The stormy nature of the times which 
followed prevented a consistent practice of dis- 
cipline from being enforced upon the new races who 
came in to occupy the territory of the Empire. 
For secret sins public penance fell altogether into 
disuse. In Ireland and England it was never 
enforced, though under the Carlovingians it was 
restored in France for open sins. From the end of 
the 11th cent, onwards, however, public penance 
became ‘ a mere curiosity in the inventory of pos- 
sible Church procedure against sinners.’® 

On the other hand, there grew up in the West, 
at first side by side with puwic penance and ulti- 
mately almost entirely displacing it, a custom of 
private penance. This was a growth of the mon- 
astic spirit and aimed at extending the discipline 
of the Church over other sins than those which in 
the ancient Church were regarded as mortal. It 
was accompanied by an extension of the idea of 
mortal sin to the roots of sin in the heart. The 
circumstances of this private penance were con- 
fession to a priest and performance of a satisfaction 
which, as a condition of his absolution, he pre- 
scribed in accordance with the character of the sin. 
It is easy to understand how the pride of races who 
would not willingly submit to public penance (the 
outward humiliation of which they regarded as 
degrading to free men) favoured the extension of 
this private penance, originally intended for the 
discipline of the cloister, among the laity also. _ 
In connexion with this newer penitential disci- 
pline three things in particular are to be noted : 

(1) Penitentiju discipline was converted mto a 
sacrament, in so far as confession to the priest 
as.sumes a continually more important pomtion, 
and the theory establishes itself that his_ absolu- 
tion converts even mortal sins into venial sms, 
which require to be expiated, not in hell, but m 
purgatory, unless they are cancelled by the satis- 
faction appointed by the priest. The pseudo- 
Augustinian treatise, dc Vera et Falsa Pcenttentia 
(11th cent.), says : . u 

‘ In that [the sinner] of himself speaks to the P^est, an , 
overcomes his shame by the fe ar of an offended Goa, M 

1 Ench. 70 f. 8 lb. 72. 

3 Serm. 351. 7. * Ep- 153. 6. 

B Moral, ix. 34 on Job 978. 8 Loofst p. 478. 
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comes about the forgiveness oI the crime. For that which was 
criminal in the doing becomes venial through confession, and 
even it it is not purged away at once (i.e. by satisfaction] 
nevertheless that becomes venial, which ns committed was 
mortal.’ i 

(2) Penitential satisfaction tends more and more 
to be regarded as a merit that can be detached 
from the person and treated upon commercial lines. 
This change is particularly evidenced by the 
‘Penitential Books’ which were composed (on the 
basis of the ancient canons of various Church 
Councils as to penance), first in Ireland, then in 
England, and finally on the Continent, with a view 
to assisting the priest in his ofiBce as confessor. In 
the ancient Church it had been alloAved_ that in 
cases of extraordinary penitence the satisfaction 
might be diminished. Bnt_ in the penitential 
hooks we find a complete tarifif of ‘ redemptions,’ 
or commutations, by which the fasting of others 
might be substituted for personal fasting or the 
more exacting satisfaction of fasting might be re- 
deemed by almsgiving. 

(3) Closely connected with the ‘ redemptions’ is 
a yet more momentous development in regard to 
penitential satisfaction, viz. that of ‘ indulgences ’ 
(g.v.). These rvere remissions of the temporal I 

E unishments which were still owed by those who 
ad received absolution. Their origin is obscure, 
but it is clear (a) that they were in the first place 
episcopal indulgences, granted to those who made 
pilgrimage and brought offerings to a particular 
church on its dedication or other annual festival ; 
(5) that they originated in the south of France 
before A.D. 1050.® 

2 . The mediasval doctrine of penitential satisfac- 
tion.— In the 12th cent, penance was definitely 
included among the seven sacraments by Peter 
Lombard, whose division of penance into the three 
parts of contrition, confession, and satisfaction has 
already been quoted. The mediasval doctrine of 
penance was, however, finally put into shape by 
the great Schoolmen of the 13th century. The 
following account of it, especially as concerns 
penitential satisfaction, is token from Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica ; the part which deals 
with satisfaction in particular is, however, from 
the ‘Supplementum,’ which has been added from 
the author’s earlier commentary on the Sentences 
to complete the doctrine of the sacraments, which 
Thomas left unfinished at his death. 

Tho general basis for the doctrine of satisfaction is to be 
found in the distinction made 3 between guilt (involving an 
obligation to eternal punishment) and an obligation to temporal 
punishment. Mortal sin involves a turning away from the un- 
changeable good and an inordinate turning to the changeable 
good. The former demands eternal punishment, the latter 
temporal punishment. Venial sin is an inordinate turning to 
the changeable good without a turning from the unchangeable 
good. Hence it demands only temporal punishment. 

Qu. Ixxxvii. art. 2 teaches that venial sins may be remitted 
without the sacrament of penance, though some act of a peui- 
tential character is required. But no new infusion of grace is 
necessary, as venial sin does not constitute a fall from grace. 
In the case of mortal sins the sacrament of penance is required. 

According to qu. xc. art. 2, the/onn-of penance is the absolu- 
tion of the priest; its threefold matter consists in contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction. Contrition and confession, with 
the absolution of the priest, remove the guilt of sin and the 
obligation to eternal punishment and lessen the obligation to 

. . , . ■ ■ • ^ degree that it 

■ ' bj’ the priest.3 

■1 ' .ejusquidditatem.’ 

m act of virtue, in 

' ' _ . , . , hich is the formal 

essence of virtue. The mean which it implies is that of equality, 
‘for no satisfaction is said to be made except in accordance 
with a proportion of equality to somewhat.’ 

Further light is cast upon the subject by the treatment of the 
following difficulties : 

(1) Satisfaction cannot be an not of virtue, for every act of 
virtue is meritorious. Satisfaction, however, is not meritorious ; 
tor merit is gratuitous, but satisfaction is in respect of debt. 

Ansiver ; Although satisfaction is in respect of debt, yet in so 
far as it is voluntary it is meritorious. 


J X. (25). 2 See hoofs'*, p. 495 f. 

a Swrawm, yn, qu. Ixxxvi. art. 4. * Suppl. qu. *ix. art. 2. 
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(2) Every act of virtue is voluntary, but satisfaction some- 
times is involuntary, as when a man is punished by a judge for 
an offence. 

Answer: In the case of satisfaction through punishment 
inflicted by a judge the act of virtue is in the judge; where, 
however (ns in penance), a man punishes himself, the act of 
virtue is in him. 

(3) The principal thing in virtue is choice, bub satisfaction 
has to do, not with choice, but with external works. 

Ansieer: The principal thing that makes satisfaction an act 
of virtue is choice, but the principal thing that differentiates it 
from other virtues is external works. 

According to art. 2, since it is equality on which satisfaction 
turns, the particular virtue shown in it is justice, and, since the 
equalization takes place in respect of the debt created by an 
offence, the particular kind of justice exemplified is vindicative 
justice. 

Art. 3 teaches that satisfaction is not merely compensation 
for past offences, but is also a preservative from future trans- 
gression. This mefficinal office of satisfaction is another reason 
5)f. art 1) why it is to be regarded ns an act of virtue, for 
nothing can destroy sin except virtue. 

Qu. xiii. deals with the possibility of satisfaction. According 
to art. 1, men cannot in the strict sense satisfy God, but only 
by means of an equality proportional to their relative positions. 
As sin is infinite in view of the infinity of the Divine majesty, so 
satisfaction obtains a certain infinity from the Divine mercy, so 
fcv as it is tatovmtd by grace, by wbicb xybab maw caw do is 
made acceptable to God. Another form of statement is to say 
that satisfaction is sufficient by the virtue of themeritof Christ, 
which is in a certain way infinite ; but this practically comes to 
the same thing, as grace is given through faith in Christ the 
Mediator. If, however, grace were given otherwise, satisfaction 
would still be possible. 

Art. 2 states that one man can eatii " 

the pa 3 ment of the debt of sin, if he ■ 
vicarious satisfaction, however, is not . 
sin, except accidentally, so far as it 

grace which maj- help him to avoid sin ; but this mode of 
operation is by way of merit rather than of satisfaction. 

Qu. xiv. treats of the quality of satisfaction. According to 
art. 1, it is impossible to satisfj- tor one sin apart from others, 
since the removal of the offence is the same thing as reconcilia- 
tion with God, which cannot take place as long as any hindrances 
to it remain. 

Art. 2 teaches that, for similar reasons, it is impossible for 
one who has again fallen into sin to satisfy for sms already 
repented of. 

Art. 3 maintains that it is impossible for works of satisfaction 
done out of grace to receive value from charity afterwards 
infused. 

According to art 4, works done without charity merit nothing 
•de condigno’; by the Divine goodness, however, they merit 
somewhat ‘de congruo,’ viz. temporal mercies, a disposition to 
grace, and the habit of good works.* 

Finally, art. 6 tenches that works done without charity obtain 
a mitigation of eternal punishment only in so far as they avoid 
the sin of omission and also prevent a man from falling farther 
into sin. 

Qu. XV. is entitled, ‘ De bis per quae fit satisfactio.’ Accord- 
ing to art. 1, satisfaction must be made by works of a penal 
character, in so far as the equalization demanded bj' justice in 
the matter of the offence requires something to be given to the 

offended party and f i - .... . . •• from the offend. 

ing party. As regi ■ given Him, but 

man can take away ’ . . penal character. 

It is clear also from its medicinal nature that satisfaction must 
be penal in character. Art. 2 teaches that God’s temporal 
chastisements may become of the nature of satisfaction for us, 
in so far as they are voluntarily accepted bj’ us. 

Finally, according to art. 3, almsgiving, fasting, and prayer 
are the three forms of works of satisfaction. By them we 
humiliate ourselves before God, in our goods, our body, and our 
i soul. 

In qu. XXV. art. 1 Thomas discusses ' whether anything can 
( be remitted from the punishment of satisfaction by means of 
I indulgences.’ His doctrine is that there is in the Church a 
1 treasure of merits, consisting both of the merit of Christ, as it 
exceeds by its infinity its effect in the sacraments, and of the 
merits of the saints, so far as they superabounded in works of 
satisfaction for the good of the whole Church. This treasure 
can then be applied for the good of the individual hy the ruler 
of the Church (i.e. the pope), for the remission not merelj- of 
penitential satisfaction, out also of punishment in purgatory. 
According to art. 2, indulgences avail lor their published value, 
if there be authoritj' in the giver, charity in the recipient, and 
piety in the reason of the granting of the indulgence. 

3 - The controversy at the Reformation concern- 
ing penitential satisfaction, — The Beformation 
began with Luther’s Ninety-five Theses of 1517 
against indulgences, in which it was argued, 
among other things, that the repentance of a 
Christian man should be lifelong, that the pope 
could not remit any punishment beyond that of 
penitential satisfaction, and that every truly con- 

1 For the distinction between ineritum condt(j7io and 
I meritum de congruo^ see art. Merit (Christian), vol. vUi. p. 564. 
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trite Christian has complete remission of both 
punishment and guilt, -without any indulgence. 

In his immediatelj’- subsequent sermon on indul- 
gence and grace Luther went on to declare that 
the common division of repentance into contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction had no foundation 
either in Scripture or in the Fathers, and that it 
could not be proved from Scripture that the Divine 
righteousness required of the sinner any pain or 
satisfaction, except his true repentance and con- 
version, with the intention to carry the cross of 
Christ and do the fitting works (which, however, 
are not appointed by any). Christian men should 
not seek indulgence. 

A protest against the doctrine of penitential 
satisfaction thus became a point in the propaganda 
of the Reformation. It is admirably voiced by 
Melanchthon in his Apology for the Augshxtrg Coti- 
fession, in the section ‘ On Confession and Satisfac- 
tion’ (art. XII. vi.) : 

(19) The canonic satisfaoKons are not necessary by the Divine 
law for the remission of sins. ‘ For the opinion concerning faith 
must be preserved, that by faith we obtain the remission of sins 
for Christ’s sake, and not because of our works either preceding 
or following.’ 

(20) The error here is aggravated by the Scholastic definition 
of satisfaction, viz. that it takes place for the plaoation of the 
Divine anger. 

(21) Our adversaries, however, admit that satisfactions do not 
avail for the remission of guilt. But they fable that they are of 
value for the remission of punishments in purgatory or else- 
where. They teach that in the remission of sin God forgives its 
guilt and yet, since the Divine justice must punish sin, changes 
eternal into temporal punishment. They add also that part of 
this temporal punishment is remitted by the power of the keys ; 
the rest is redeemed by satisfaction. 

(22) All this is a fable, recently concocted without the author- 
ity of Scripture and the older ecclesiastical writers. The 
Schoolmen, in fact, mixed up things spiritual and political and 
imagined that the satisfactions, which were intended for ecclesi- 
astical discipline, availed to appease God. 

(34) True repentance is conversion and regeneration, which 
are followed by good works as their natural fruits. 

(85) IVhen Christ says ‘ Repent,' He speaks of regeneration 
and its fruits, not of the fictitious satisfactions of the School- 
men. 

(46) Though external works can be done beyond the Divine 
commandment, it is vain confidence to suppose that they satisfy 
the Divine law. 

(46) True prayers, alms, and fasts are in the Divine command- 
ment ; what goes beyond it is of human tradition. 

(63) The Schoolmen say that it belongs to the Divine 
justice to punish sin. God punishes it, however, in contrition, 
which is more truly the punishment of sin than an}’ satis- 
faction. 

The Reformation protest is met in the canons of 
the Council of Trent by a section ‘ de Satisfactions 
necessitate et fructu’ (sess. xiv. cap. viii.). The 
Catholic argument is briefly as follows : 

Of all the parts of penance satisfaction is most attacked by 
tbe innovators, who assert that the remission of guilt is always 
accompanied by the entire remission of punishment. Scripture 
(On 3wf-, 2 S 12l3f., Nu 20Uf.) and tradition combine to 
refute the Protestants together with reason, which shows that 
the Divine justice must make different demands upon those 
who sin in ignorance before baptism and those who sin against 
the Holy Ghost after baptism. Besides, penitential satisfactions 
are a great preservative against further sin, and the Church has 
always seen in them, if performed with true contrition, a 
guarantee against the Divine punishment. In them, further, 
we are conformed to Christ, who made satisfaction for us, and 
we know that, if we suffer with Him, we shall be also glorified 
with Him. Nor does our satisfaction take place without the 
- help of Christ, so that we do not glory in ourselves, but in Him, 
through whom we live, and acquire merit, and make satisfac- 
tion. The sacrament of penance, again, is no judgment-seat of 
wrath, just as no Roman Catholic ever thought that our satis- 
factions obscured or diminished the virtue of the merit or satis- 
faction of our Lord Jesus Christ. When innovators make true 
repentance no more than regeneration, this amounts to taking 
away satisfaction altogether. 

Finally, the Decretum de indulgentiis (sess. xxv., 

‘ Continuatio sessionis ’) maintains that Christ has 
given to the Clmrch the power of granting indul- 
gences, which power has been in use since tbe 
earliest times (Mt 16^®, Jn 20“). Indulgences, it 
is held; are therefore salutary for the Church and 
not to be done away with; but the power of in- 
dulgence is to be applied with moderation, that 
discipline may not sufl'er. 


Litbraturb.— W. Moeller, Lehrlmch der KirchenaeschiOite 
i,2, Tubingen, 1902; A. Hamack, Lehrbuch der Oogmenge- 
eehiehte*, do. 3 vols., 1909-10, Eng. tr. of 3rd ed., 7 vols., London 
1894-99 : F. Loofs, Leitfaden zum Studium der JDogmtnae'- 
sehichte\ Halle, 1906 ; R. Seeberg, Lehrinich der Sogmenge- 
Bchichte^, 8 vols., Leipzig, 1908-13 ; H. Wasserschleben, Die 
Sussordnungen der abendlandischen Kirche, Halle, 1861 , Die 
iriseJie Kanonensammlung% Leipzig, 1885 ; H. J. Schmitz, Die 
Bwebiieher und die Buesdisciplin der Kirche, Mainz, 1883' 
H. Schultz, ‘ Der sittliche BegrifI des Verdienstes und seine 
Aufwendung auf das Verstiindniss des IVerkes Christi,’ in SK 
Ixvii. [1894] 7-60, 245-313, 446-653. See also artt. ISDOLOEsoBa, 
Merit (Christian). ROBERT S. FRANKS. 

SATNfiMIS. — The Hindi word Satndm is said 
to mean ‘ the True Name ’ or ‘ the Name of Truth ’ 
and, like Sat, ‘Truth,’ has been used by several 
Hindu reformers to connote the Supreme Deity. 
Sat is usually stated to be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit satya, ‘ truth,’ but this is phonetically 
impossible. It is most probably derived from 
sattwa, ‘true essence,’ and hence, as a religious 
technical term, it connotes the abstract quality of 
purity and goodness. Satnavi therefore really 
means ‘ He wiose name is Purity and Goodness.’ 
At least three religious bodies of N. India have 
adopted the term ‘ SatnamI ’ as the title of their 
respective sects. We shall consider them separately. 

1 . The name ‘ Satnami’ is employed among them- 
selves by the sect of Sadhs (q.v.). It is probable 
that it was these Sadhs who were responsible for 
the Satnami revolt against Aurangzib in 1672, 

The Sadhs claim an indirect spiritual descent 
from Rai Dasa, but, as is pointed out in the article 
devoted to them, the important Unitarian side of 
their doctrine is derived rather froin the teaching 
of another of RSmananda’s disciples — Kabir. 

2 , The next sect calling itself Satnfinai was 
founded by Jag-jivan Dfisa of Sardaha in the 
Barabanki District of the United Provinces. He 
was bom in 1682 and began his religious career as 
a Kabirpanthi — indeed, according to some authori- 
ties, these Satnaniis are merely a branch of that 
faith.i In the United Provinces they number 
about 75,000, but in other parts of India figures 
have not been recorded for them. 

Jag-jivan Dasa lived the greater part of his life 
at Sardaha, gaining reputation and followers by 
his miracles. He was a Chandel Thakur by caste, 
and his four chief disciples were all of high caste 
— Brahmanas or Thakurs — but, like Kabir and 
Nanak, he adapted his teaching to all classes. 
Among his followers were low-caste Hindus, such 
as Chamars (curriers), and he succeeded in estab- 
lishing some community of thought between him- 
self and Islam. Two at least of his disciples were 
Musalmans. The fullest account of his teaching 
is that contained in the Oudh Gazetteer (see Litera- 
ture) ; it has been repeatedly copied by subsequent 
ivriters. 

The SatnSmis profess to adore the so-called True Name alone, 
the one God, the Cause and Creator of all things, the Kirguga, 
or He who is void of all sensible qualities, without beginning 
and without end. As in the Vedanta philosophy, worldly 6Xi®^ 
ence is illusion, or the work of M6ya, whom they identify with 
Bhavani, the consort of Siva. They recognize the whole HmM 
pantheon, and, although they profess to worship but one Goa, 
they pay reverence to his manifestations as revealed in inMma- 
tions, particularly those of Rama and Kjfpa. Their moral Mde 
enjoins indifference to the world, its pleasures and iw pains ; 
devotion to the guru, or spiritual guide ; clemency and gently 
ness ; rigid adherence to truth ; the discharge of all social ana 
religious obligations ; and the hope of final absorption into the 
Supreme. Caste-distinction is not lost on profession, and care 
is taken not to interfere with caste-prejudices or social customs. 
Fasts are kept, at least to a partial extent, on Tuesday (the day 
of Hanuman) and on Sunday (the day of the sun). A good deal 
of liberality is shown towards local superstitions, especially as 
regards Ramachandra and his monkey-ally Hanuman, and the 
ordinary festivals are regularly observed. - j 

The water in which the guru's feet have been washw is 
drunk only when his caste is equal to or higher than that of the 
disciple. The distinctive mark of the sect is a black and v'hito 
twisted thread, generally of silk, worn on the right \rast. it is 
technically known as &du. The full-blown mahanth wears an 

I Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, n. 96 
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idu on each wrist and each anhio.l On the torehead is worn a 
tilah, consisting of one black perpendicular streak. The bodies 
of the dead are buried, not burnt. , , i 

The consumption of flesh, certain pulses, and intopcatinB 
liquors is forbidden. It is also forbidden to eat the bnnjal, or 
egg-plant. The last prohibition Is due to the belief that, by j 
prayer, it is capable of being converted into meat. The legend 
on which this belief is based will be found in most of the 
authorities quoted below. 

Several works are attributed to Jag- ji van. The 
most important, ranking as the sacred book of the 
sect, is called Aghavinaia,^ ‘The Destruction of 
Sin.’ It is in verse and is believed to be inspired. 
Its contents are miscellaneous stories from the 
Pwrarww, lessons on morals, ethics, divinity, and 
rules of piety. Most of these are taken from 
earlier Sanskrit works and translated. Other 
works attributed to him are the Jiidna-praJcSin 
(dated 1761), the Makd-pralaya, and the Prathama- 
qrantha. The last is in the familiar form of a dia- 
logue between Siva and Parvati. 

liiTEBATUKE. — H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of 
the hlindus, London, 1861, p. 856 ff. ; Gazetteer of the Province 
of Oudh, Lucknow, 1877, i. 862 ff. ; this has formed the basis of 
all subsequent accounts, such ns B. H. Badley, in lA vlil. 
[1879] 289 ff.; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N.W. 
Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, Iv. 299; H. R. NevlU, 
Bara Banki Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1994, p. 67 ff. 

3. Another sect called Satnamis is found in 
Clihattisgarh in the east of the Central Provinces 
of India. In 1901 it numbered nearly 400,000 
persons, of whom all bub 2000 were members of 
the caste of Chamars. It ori^nated with Ghasi 
Kama, a Chamar of Bilaspur District, between 
1820 and 1830. He apparently got his inspiration 
from the Satnaml teaching of the followers of Jag- 
jlvon Dasa mentioned above, but the sect claims 
that it is a branch of the Eal DSsIs {q.v.) founded 
by Eai Dasa the Chamar, who was one of the 
twelve apostles of Ramunanda,^ There seems to 
be no basis for the claim, and so little do these 
Satnamis know about their alleged founder that 
they miscall him Kola Dasa and themselves Rohi 
Basis. 

Ghasi Kama ivas originally a poor farm-servant 
in a village named Girod, then in the Bilaspur, 
but now in the Kaipur District. He took to 
ascetic practices and became venerated as a saintly 
man wlrose miracles quickly gained him fame. 
He next retired for a season to the forest and 
emerged with what he called a new revelation for 
the Chamars, which was really a repetition of the 
tenets of Jag-jivan Dasa, with a few additions. 
His teaching included the worship of tlie name of 
one solitary supreme God ; abstinence from meat, 
liquor, and certain vegetables including (as in the 
case of Jag-jivan’a disciples) the brinjal; the 
abolition of idol-worship ; and the prohibition of 
the employment of cows for agriculture and of 
ploughing after the midday meal. His followers 
were bidden to cast all idols from their homes, 
but were permitted to reverence the sun, as repre- 
senting the Deity, every morning and evening 
with a pious ejaculation. Caste was abolished, 
and all men were declared to be socially equal, 
except the family of Ghasi Kama, in which the 
priesthood of tlie cult was to remain hereditary. 

Since the death of its founder in 1850 tliis simple 
faith has become overlaid with much legend and 
superstition ; and aboriginal social rites which, in 
spite of his teaching, had survived have only lately 
been abandoned in a few isolated localities, where 
they are said to be still occasionally practised. 
One of these was a kind of social prostitution in 

1 An ndfi is, properly speaking, the chain or hobble fastened 
ronnd an elephant’s ankles, when he is tied up. 

2 Misprinted Aghavinsa in JA^ and 80 in later writing copied 
therefrom. 

3 See artt EXmanasdIs, SXdiib. 

■‘'tbo present writer would suggest that this retirement to 
the forest really covered a visit to N. India, where he met some 
Lhamar follower of Jag-jivan and learnt from him the Satnanu 
doctrine. 


which a newly-married wife had to submit for one 
night to the embraces of a number of men of the 
village whom she named to her husband as her 
gurus, or spiritual guides — a variation of the jus 
primes noctis, in which the woman selected the men 
who were to be favoured hy her. One important 
suh-seot has arisen, the schism turning on the_ ques- 
tion as to whether the use of tobacco is or is not 
prohibited. The pro-smokers claim that in his later 

ears (IhSsi Kama withdrew his former prohibition ; 

ut, with tobacco, these chungids, as they are 
called, have also returned to idolatry, and their 
villages contain stones covered with vermilion, 
which the true Satnamis eschew. 

Satnamis admit to their ranks all persons except 
members of the impure castes, such as Dhobis 
(washermen), Ghasiaa (grass-cutters), and Mehtars 
(sweepers), whom they regard as inferior to them- 
selves. They bury their dead and observe mourn- 
ing for three days. On the third day they have 
the head shaved, with the exception of the upper 
lip, which is never touched hy the razor. 

All over India the Chamars are one of the lowest 
and most despised castes, and there can he no 
doubt that, as in the case of the Rai Basis and 
similar sects, the success of Ghasi Kama’s teaching 
was primarily due to his decree that caste was 
abolished, and that consequently the Chamar was 
as good as any other Hindu. It is this that has 
roused the hitter hostility to the sect on the part 
of Hindus of the higher castes — a hostility which 
is repaid with interest by its members.^ The 
women now wear nose-rings, an ornament hitherto 
forbidden to the lower castes, and the Satnamis 
show their contempt for orthodox Hinduism hy 
rudely parodying Hindu sacred festivals. They 
insist on travelling in the trains in the same com- 
[ partments with caste Hindus, who are defiled by 
their touch and against whom they do not hesitate 
i to jostle. Tliis anti-caste feeling has operated in 
more ways than one. It has created a feeling of 
independence among a formerly down-trodden 
people, which, in its basis, is worthy of all- com- 
mendation ; but its assertion has given rise to a 
I bitter class-antagonism. Tlie relation-s between a 
; Chamar tenant and his Hindu landlord are often 
I seriously strained, one side or other or both being 
to blame, and many Chamars have developed into 
dangerous criminals, restrained only by their 
cowardice from the worst outrages against person 
and property. 

Liteiiattoe. — ^T he foundation o! all accounts of these Satnktnis 
is contained in J. W. Chisholm, Bilaspur Settlement Report, 
Nagpur, 1861, p. 46 ff. Based on this, in each case with addi- 
tions ond corrections, are the following ; The Central Provinces 
Gazetteer, Nagpur, 1870, pp. 100 ff., 412 ff.; A. E. Nelson, 
Gazetteer of the Raipur District, Bombay, 1009, p. 79 ff. ; R. V. 
Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of 
India, London. 1916, i. S07. The last-named contains all that 
is in the preceding works, with some additional information. 

6 . A. Griekson. 

SATYRS. — The word ‘satyr’ conjures up to 
the modern mind a fabulous creature half-man, 
half-heast, goat-footed, with pointed ears, shaggy 
body, a creature mainly malevolent, sportive bub 
always on the verge of licence ; unlike the solitary 
fawn, the Satyr hunts in troops ; he is one of the 
Olaaos of Dionysos. The picture is substantially 
correct, hut with one important reservation. In 
origin the Satyr is not a mere imagined fabulous 
monster ; he is an actually existing ritual mummer. 
This simple fact explains the whole being and 
functions of the creature. In the time of Antony 
it was still the custom for men to dress up and 
Avalk in procession as Sabj'rs. 

Plutarch tells us that, when Antony entered Ephesus and 
was hailed as Dionysos, ‘ women disguised as Bnochm and men 
and boys ns Satyroi and Panes marched before him.’ I 

We are apt to explain such figures as men dressed 

1 Ant. 24. 
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in imitation of Satyrs. We thereby disguise the 
simple fact that from these ritual figures the 
mythological conception of Satyrs or Panes sprang. 

The locus classicus on the origin and nature of 
the Sat 3 T:s is Strabo, x. 3. He is mainly con- 
cerned to discuss the Kouretes (q.v.), but in- 
cidentally he throws out the priceless indication 
that a number of other mythological figures — 
Silenoi, Satjuroi, Tityroi, Bacchte— are of like 
origin. All these he calls Sal/ioves — creatures half- 
divine, half-human. Their semi-divinity is in- 
stantly understood if we realize that they are not 
unreal monsters, but ritual mummers, real men, 
yet half-removed from realityj set apart, i.e. semi- 
divinized by their ritual disguise and function. 

Once this substantial unity is clearly grasped, 
the diversity in forms and names need not em- 
barrass us. Each local ritual would have for its 
dalfioves its local ritual dress and local name. The 
disguise was usually half-animal ; the worshipper 
was dressed up as a horse or a bull or a goat. The 
object of the disguise in animal form has been 
made abundantly clear by the study of beast- 
dances among primitive peoples all over the 
world. They danced as horses or goats or bulls 
according as they Avished to promote the fertil- 
ity of horse or goat or bull. Hence the ravpoi, 
bull-5af/iov£s of Ephesos, the rpiyoi, goat-Saf/iovey of 
Athens, the iVn-oi, horse-Saf/xoj'es of the Peloponnese. 

It is fortunate that in one case Ave are able from 
the monumental evidence to say Avith certainty 
Avhat particular beast-form attaches to a special 
name. The horse-Saf/toi'es, creatures with horses’ 
hoofs and manifest upspringing horse-tails, are 
Silenoi. This fact is put beyond doubt by inscrip- 
tions. On the early black-figured krater of Klitias 
and Ergotimos, now in the Museo Greco-Etrusco 
at Plorence, three dal/ioves ithyphallic, Avith horses’ 
ears, tails, and legs, are clearly inscribed ‘ Silenoi.’^ 
It has long been the custom to call the horse- 
diafioves of the Attic vases, Avho constantly attend 
Dionysos, ‘ Satyrs ’ ; accuracy obliges us to sub- 
stitute the term ‘ Silenoi.’ 

It is to be regretted that Ave have no monumental 
certainty as to the precise animal-form of the Satyr. 
But the deficiency is less important than it seems. 
The particular animal-form is merely, as Ave saw, 
a matter of local differentiation springing from 
particular local circumstances and does not affect 
the ritual gist of the figure. As to the etymology 
of the Avord, again Ave cannot claim certainty. 
The most probable suggestion is that of F. Solmsen,* 
Avho holds that both T^i-rvpot and Tl-rvpoi are 
authentic Greek Avords from the root tv, ‘ to sAvell,’ 
appearing in nUppos, ravpos, etc. The Satyroi are 
dalfioves of the budding, germinating, of plant and 
animal life ; they are fertility figures, and Avith 
this their constant ithyphallic character quite 
agrees. Whatever the original animal-form of 
the Satyroi, the name came to cover pretty Avell 
the whole field of fertility dalpLoves. The cause of 
the dominance of the Satyr-name is lost to us. 

As to the functions of the Satyrs, happUy Strabo 
is explicit — they celebrated ‘orgies’ — and their 
relation to Dionysos was the same as that of the 
Kouretes to Zeus in Crete. Strabo’s ausav is con- 
firmed or rather anticipated by Euripides, whom 
he quotes.® The ritual of Dionysos, son of Semele, 
is substantially that of the Phrygian Mother ; 
the Kouretes are substantially the same as the 
Satyroi. The sacred mime that they enact is 
that of the birth, the rescue, and the initiation 
of the holy child. With the birth and magic 
groAvth of the child are re-enacted and magically 

1 A. Furtwangler and K. Beichhold, Griech. Vasenmalerei, 
Munich, 1904-09, i. 68, plates xi., xii. ; and see fig. in art. 
SlLEKOI. 

3 Indogermanische Forscnungen, xxx. [1912] 31 ff. 

s Straho, x. 3, p. 403 ; see J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 39. 


reinforced the re-birth and re-groAvth, the renou- 
veau, of the Avhole animal and vegetable Avorld. 

The Satyrs far more than the Kouretes are 
essentially revellers. The Kouretes are essentially 
child-rearers, more quiet, more conservative. The 
rite of the birth and finding and cherishing of the 
child is, it is noAV knoAvn, only one factor in 
a Avider magical folk-play— a folk-play that is in 
effect the utterance of the cycle of the life of man 
and of plants and animals. The play in full was 
cyclic— a birth, a contest, a death, a resurrection, 
a triumphant marriage, and again a birth. The 
Avhole cycle is preserved to us in the mime observed 
by R. M. DaAvkins^ at Viza in E. Thrace— the 
region of Dionysos himself. But it is obvious 
that in one place or another one feature of a plot 
so diverse may easily be emphasized in contrast 
to the rest. Crete and the Kouretes emphasize 
the birth of the child ; the Sat 3 u:s emphasize 
the marriage, Kupos. The Satyrs are in fact the 
Kwpos, the festival marriage procession incarnate; 
their leader is Comus. In the fragments of the 
recently discovered Satyr-play by Sophocles, the 
Ichncutai, ‘Trackers,’ the So^rs, hoAvever, attend 
the birth of the Avonder-child Hermes.® Tlie Satyr- 
play lies at the basis not only of tragedy, hnt 
first and foremost of comedy — the song of. the 
Kwpot. Whether the Satyr-play becomes tragedy 
or comedy depends on AA’nich point in the drama- 
cycle one elects to stop at. Tragedy ends with a 
death, comedy Avith a marriage. 

But— and the point needs emphasis — it must 
never be forgotten that tragedy and comedy, 
important though they are to us, are late and 
purely literary developments. In the history of 
the ritual folk-mime they are, so to speak, episodic. 
Among the Greeks the ritual-mime, the Satyr- 
play, Avas caught up by men of conspicuous 
literary genius, yEschylus and Aristophanes, and 
used by them as tlie A’ehicle of tragedy and 
comedy. So splendid Avas the final transfiguration 
that the humble origin Avas all but lost, and only 
Avith difificulty has it been rediscovered by the 
industry of recent days. But it must always be 
remembered that tragedy and comedy alike, though 
especially tragedy, are exceptional phenomena 
occurring only sporadically and ahyays calling 
for local and temporal explanation ; it is the ritual- 
mime that is the permanent basic fact. 

The reason is clear : the primary intent of the 
ritual-mime, the Satyr-play, Avas practical, ».c. 
magical, the object, to secure the fertility of man 
and flocks and fields. As in the Hymn of the 
Kouretes, the disguised Avorshippers ‘ leap for fml 
years, and leap for fleecy flocks, and leap for 
fields of fruit and . . . leap for young citizens. 
With the decay of magic and the emergence or 
full-bloAvn Olympians to be approached by prayer 
and sacrifice rather than compelled by magic, the 
magical aspect of the Satyrs of course^ dAvinmed, 
and their practical magical dance was misconceived 
as an idle sport. Even as early as Hesiod , the 
process is Aveil-nigh complete. Hesiod tells of the 


‘ worthless, idle race of Satyrs _ 

And the gods, Kouretes, lovers ol sport and dancing. 

But — and this is conclusive for the substantim 
truth of the Auew here maintained — when Greet 
comedy and tragedy, splendid sporadic ofir-shoots, 
Avere dead and gone, the permanent element, tn 
ritual-mime, lived on and lives to-day as a fol • 
play ; and this folk-play is still credited with 
faint magical potency ; it is played at fixed season , 
mainly Christmas and Easter or Whitsuntide, an 


IJHSxxvi. 191 ff. 
s See J. E. Harrison 
Studies presented to 


•Sophocles, IchneutcB; “ 

ViUiam Ridgeway, Cambndge, wwi 


WiUiam 


p. 136ff. 

s See ‘ Hymn of the Kouretes,’ BSA xv. 3o9. 
4 Frag, cxxix. 
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played ‘ for luck.’ The players are still disguised 
as beasts, with boms and beast-skins, and some- 
times horses’ or bulls’ heads. They still enact 
the fight, the dyiiy, of summer and winter, the 
death, the ritual resurrection, the marriage with 
its KOfios, its revel rout (Comus). They stul bring 
luck to the house where they enact their ritual- 
play. Finally, they are still always a band, a 
eiairos, pointing back to the days when the group 
and not the individual was the begetter of 
sanctities. We think of Dionysos as ‘attended 
by a band of Satyrs’; it was from the band of 
Satyrs that Dionysos sprang. 

Liteuature. — F or Satyrs in art and literature see E. KUhnert, 
in Roscher, s.v. ‘Satyroi’; O. Navarre, in Dareraberg-Saglio, 
t.v. ‘Satyres’; O. Grnppe, GrUehische ilythologie und Re- 
ligionsgeschiehte, Munich, 1897-1906, s.v. ' Satyroi.' 

For origins and relation of S.atyroi to Kouretes and other 
figures andfor discussion of Strabo passage, see J. E. Harrison, 

' Kouretes and Zeus Kouros,' in SSA xv. [1908-b9] SOS-338, and 
Themis, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 1-40. For Satyrs and SatjT-ptay 
see Gilbert Murr^, 'Ritual Formspreserved m Greek Tragedy,' 
in Excursus to Themis, pp. 341-363 ; F. M. Comford, The 
Origin of Attic Comeig, London, 1914 ; A. B. Cook, Zeus, 
Cambridge, 1914, i. 695-705, where lull reference to preceding 
literature will be found. For survivals of ritual Satyr-mimes 
see R. M. Dawkins, ' The Modern Carnival in Thrace and the 
Cult of Dionysus,' JES xxvi. [1906] 191 ; A. J. B. Wace, 
•Horth Greek Festivals,’ RSA xvi. [1909-10] 232; J. C. Lawson, 
itoiem Greek Folk-Lore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, pp. 190-256 ; E. K. Chambers, The ifedicecat 
Stage, Zvols., London, 1903, passim; J. Spens, An Essay on 
Shakespeare's Relation to Tradition, London, 1916, pp. 35-65. 
For Indian parallels to Satyrs and Kouretes see L. von 
Schroder, llyslerium und Mimus im Rtpred^ Leipzig, 1903, 
passim. J. E. HARRISON. 

SAURAPATAS, SAURAS, or SAURYAS.— 
'I'his is the name of a small sect in Central and 
Southern India, whose special object of worship is 
the sun. According to the Manual of the Admini- 
stration of the Madras Presidency,'^ those of the 
south are all Dravida Brahmanas, form a sub-tribe 
of that caste, and are very few in number. Ac- 
cording to Wilson, they scarcely differ from other 
Hindus in their general observances. This is to be 
expected, for the worship of the sun forms a part 
of every orthodox Hindu’s worship. The tilaka, 
or frontal mark, is of red sandal and of a special 
shape, and the necklace is of crystal. According 
to the ICB for 1901,“ the tilaka of the Sauiyas of 
Central India may be one of three varieties — three 
straight lines across the forehead, a single per- 
pendicular line, or a double crescent joined by a oar 
in the middle. Here also ‘they are nearly all 
Brahmanas.’ 

They do not eat until they have seen the sun ; 
and on every Sunday, and on the day of the sun’s 
entry into a fresh sign of the zodiac, they eat one 
meal without salt. 

For the general history of sun-worship in India 
see art. Siw, Moon, and Stars (Hindu). Cf. 
also art. Nature (Hindu), vol. ix. p. 230. The 
forest tribe Sauras (=Savaras) is treated in art. 
SavaeAs. 

Litbraturb. — H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Eindus, ed. R. Rost, London, 1861, p. 266, from which 
much of the above is taken ; R. G. Bhandarkar, PaisyLavism, 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems t=02AP iii. 6), Strass- 
burg, 1913, p. iBifl. George A. Grierson. 

^ SAUTRANTIKAS. — I. Name, scriptural posi- 
tion, and character. — The philosophers of the Little 
Vehicle (Hinayana [^.u.]) were divided into two 
schools : on tne one hand, the Vaibhasikas, who 
accepted the Ahhidharma books of the Sarvdsti- 
vadins (the seven Abhidharmas) as ‘revealed’ 
scripture {ipsissima verba), and the commentary on 
them, VibhSsd, as the oldest and the most anthori- 
tative_ ‘ treatise ’ {lustra) ; on the other hand, the 
Santiantikas, who considered the seven books 
simply as ‘ treatises ’ (iastra) of human inspiration 

1 Madras, 1885-93, iii. 863. 

2 Tol. xtx., Central India, Lucknow, 1902, p. 86. 


and therefore liable to error, wdio maintained that 
Buddha had not composed treatises dealing with 
Abhidharma or given indications for the composi- 
tion of such treatises under his authority (a work- 
ing hypothesis in Pali scholasticism),^ hut had 
taught Abhidharma doctrines in certain Sutras (or 
Sutrdntas).^ According to them, these Sutras, the 
ArthavinUehaya, etc., constitute ‘the Basket of 
Abhidharma.’ Hence their name Sautrantikas, 
the philosophers who recognize the authority of 
the Sutrdntas alone. 

They are also named Darstantikas, ‘ philosophers 
who deal ivith similes ’ (dfstanta) ; ® but there is 
some reason to believe that the Darstantikas are a 
branch of the Sautrantikas. 

The folloiving gives an accurate idea of the 
character of the school, and the progress accom- 
plished by Buddhist thought is erident when the 
Sautrantikas are compared with the older Pali or 
Sanskrit schools ; 

The point to be discussed is of importance. Does the eye or 
the * constaousness ' (or the ‘mind') see visible objects? (1) 
The Mahasaipghikas (an old sect and school) adhere to the 
letter of the scriptural text : ‘ When he sees an object with the 
eye . . ,' and believe that the ej-e — the subtle eye, not the eye 
of the flesh — sees visible objects. _ (2) The orthodox Pali school 
(Vibhajjavadin) maintains that, in this scriptural statement, 
‘ eye ' indicates the necessary instrument of vision, as when we 
say ‘wounded by a bow,' when. In fact, the wound is inflicted 
by an arrow. The eye, they say, being matter, does not see; 
seeing belongs to ‘ consciousness ' (vijlidna).* (3) The Vaibha- 
(likas agree with the Mahasaijighikas ; the eye sees, the con- 
sciousness or ‘ discernment ' (vifildna) discerns (vijanati ) ; they 
refute the Pali point of view (by adducing a new simile, maitchab 
kroSanti, ' stalls applaud ’). (4) The Sautrantikas recognize the 
weight of the soriptural text : ‘ When he sees an object with the 
eye . . . ' hut, by referring to other scriptural evidence, they 
show that the problem is not well stated : ‘ What is the use of 
this discussion? Very much like “chewing space.” It has 
been said by the Lord that, " the eye being given and a visible 
object also being given, there arises, depending on both, a visual 
cognition.” Therefore such a question as " Who sees 7 ” is not 
Justified, as therein no activity comes into play. These are only 
correlated phenomena, causes and effect— in fact a blue image 
resulting from a mecham'cal process, no seer, no vision. It is 
said that the eye sees, that the discernment {vijtiana) discerns 
(nijdndti)— mere metaphorical phrases which we must not take 
literally, on which we must not lay stress {abhiniveSa), says the 
Lord.' a 

2 , Sources.® — Although the origin of the San* 
trantikas may he traced to the time of the rise of 
the Vaibhasikas — Santrantika doctors are quoted 
in the 'Fibhdsd ’’ — it seems that the Vaibhasikas 
preceded the Sautrantikas in the systematization 
of their doctrines. That would explain why the 
views of the latter are to be found chiefly in com- 
mentaries on the books of the former- Vasu- 
handhu, in his Ahhidharmakoia, ‘ the scabbard of 
the Abhidharmas’ (meaning the seven Abhi- 
dharmas of the Sarvastivadins),® sets out to state 
the views of the Vaibhasikas of Kasmir, hut in his 
Bha^a (auto-commentaiy) to the Kola he points 
out the errors of the Vaibhasikas, and these errors 
are dealt with in the Yyakhya (sub-commentary) 
of Yasomitra.* A number of doctors, among them 

1 c., , » _ A ,prpt, Lonjon_ P 3 

“ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ad Bhayya, Tib. tr., ed. T. de 

Stc. ■ . ■ ■■■, XX. [Petrograd, 1917] 7 ; Tara- 

natba, Gesch. des Ruddhismus tn Indien, tr. A. Schiefner, do. 
1869, p. 66 ; Tibetan text, do. 1868, p. 66. 

3 E. Burnouf, Intrad. d Vhistoire du Buddhisms indfoi, 
Paris, 1845, p. 448 ; W. Wnssilieff, Der Ruddhismus, Petrograd, 
1860, p. 274 ; Taranatha, tr. Schiefner, p. 274. 

I * Kathavatlhu, xviU. 9, tr. 8, Z. Aung and O. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Faints of Controversy, London, 1916, p. 333. 

^Abhidharmakofakarikas,p.76t. 

\ B European sources : H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
StraMburg, 1896, p. 126, Gesehiedenis van het Ruddhisme in 
Indie, 2 vola., Haarlem, 1882-84, French tr., Eistoire du Roud- 
^isme dans I’Inde, Paris, 1903, ii. 395-402 ; Burnouf, Intro- 
duction, p. 447 ; Wassilieff, Der Ruddhismus, p. 222. 

7 See Abhidharmakoiavyakhyd ad i. 20. On the date of 
Eumaralabdha see H. Ui, The Vailesika Philosophy, London, 
1917, pp. 43, 45. 

6 See Abhidharmakoiakdrikas, p. 2. 

9 See J. Takaknsu, ‘ On the Abhidharma Literature of the 
Sarvastivadins,' JETS, 1904-05, p. 67, and sources quoted; 
Paramartha, ‘life of Vasnhandbn,' Tong-pao, July 1904. pn. 
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Samghabliadra, thought that Vasuhandhu had un- 
duly sacrificed the ‘orthodox system,’ and they 
wrote purely Vaibhasika commentaries to the 
Koia^ refuting the particular views of the Sau- 
trantikas. These books (Samayapradipa, Nyayd- 
nusdra) exist only in Chinese translations. 

There are a few references to the Sautrantikas 
in the MadhyamaJcavrtti'^ and in Vinitadeva’s 
commentary to the Nydyabindu.^ Taranatha 
gives some information on the history of the school 
and the activity of its scholars;® and so do the 
Chinese pilgrims.^ Some Tibetan treatises {sid- 
dhantas), especially the Maiijughosa-hasavajrasid- 
dhdnta, explain at length the position of the 
Sautrantikas. These siddhantas are intricate, and 
Wassilieft', who has summarized them, is not to 
blame when his statements are obscure.® Most 
fortunately, Brahmanical and Jain philosophers 
have paid attention to the theory of the origin of 
knowledge as stated by the Sautrantika school, 
and they furnish us with the best account that rve 
possess. In many cases their evidence is supported 
from Buddhist sources.® 

3. Doctrines. — It is not possible to give a 
systematic account of the doctrines of the Sau- 
trantikas. On the other hand, a mere list of the 
points referred to in our authorities would involve 
the reader in a maze of obscure technicalities. A 
few remarks will show the variety and the im- 
portance of their views. 

(1) Thought knows itself, just as a lamp renders 
itself manifest — a theory (svasamvedana, svasam- 
vitti, ‘self-consciousness’) which* has often been 
opposed by the Indian philosophers from the days 
of the Upanisads, and which is admitted in Bud- 
dhism by the Vijilanavadins alone, ^ who have much 
in common with the Sautrantikas. 

(2) There is no direct perception of exterior 
objects {contra the Vaibhasikas) ; exterior objects 
are known by inference, not by evidence. 

(3) The exterior object really exists (vastusat) ; 
but it is an open and much debated question 
whether it possesses a form {dkdra) of its own. 
Some Sautrantikas believe that ‘ form ’ belongs to 
the object ; some maintain that thought ‘ imposes 
its mvn form on the object’ ; others, again, as the 
result of a more delicate inquiry, admit a com- 

E romise — the semi-realistic theory of the ‘two 
alves of an egg.’ 

(4) The Sautrantikas have had a certain share in 
the . development of the atomistic theory. They 
say that there is no contact {sparSa) betiveen 

1 Bibl. Buddhica, iv. [Petrograd, 1913] 61, 203, 281, 413, 444, 
488, 523. 

Bibl, Indica, Calcutta, 1008, pp. 34, 40, 69 ; see also Sar/i- 
tdndntarasiddhi, Tib. tr., ed. T. de Stoherbatskoi, Bibl. Bttd- 
dhica, xix. [1916]. 

5 Taranatha, tr, Sohiefner, pp, 56, 68, 78, 271, 274 ; the Sau- 
trantikas are often regarded as a branch of the Sarvastivadins, 
the second branch being the Mulasarvastivadins (W. W. Bock- 
hill, Life of the Buddha, London, 1884, p. 186), or as scions of 
the TamraSatiyas. 

4 T. Watters, On Yuan Chioang’s Travels in India, London, 
1904-05, i. 210, 245, 318, 322, 326, 374, ii. 225, 286. The four 
suns of the Sautrantikas — Kumaralabha (or ofabdha), the re- 
puted founder of the school (see Watters, ii. 225, and cf. ii. 286), 
Dhannatrata, Buddhadeva, and Srflabha — are frequently quoted 
in the Kola literature. 

5 Wassilieff, loe. cit. ; Kern (Geschiedenis) has translated a 
part of the summary of Wassilieff. 

8 Madhavacbarya, Sanadarianasarjigraha, ch. ii., tr. A. E. 
Gough in B. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, The Sarva-Darlana- 
Saimraha: Review of the Different Systems of Hindu Phil- 
osophy^, London, 1894 ; tr. L. de la Tall4e Poussin, in Musion, 
new ser., ii. [1901] 66, 187 (notes contain references to Buddhist 
and Brahmanical sources); Haribhadra, Baffdarlanasamuch- 
chaya, ed. L. Suali, Bibl. Indica, Calcutta, 1905 ; Sarvasid- 
dhantasaipgraha, ed. P. W. Thomas and L. de la Vallie 
Poussin, in Husion, new ser., _iii. [1902] 403, and ed. M. 
Bangacharj-a, Madras, 1909, pt. i. p. 9 ; Brahmasutras, with 
commentaries, ii. 2, 18 ; Sdrpjchyasutras, i. 42, v. 77 ; Nydya- 
sutras, iv. 2, 35 ; Slokavarttika (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series), 
p. 272. 

t See Kathavatthv, v. 9. 


atoms ; for, as atoms have no parts, contact could 
not be contact between parts ; it would be contact 
between wholes and therefore would involve 
identity; a compound of atoms would not be 
larger than one atom (so far the reasoning of the 
Vijnanavadins, who deny the existence of matter). 
But there is ‘contiguity ’.between atoms— literally 
‘ there is no interval ’ (nirantaratva) between them, 
for matter is impenetrable. * 

(6) Matter {rupa) is only ‘colour’ (varna), not 
‘ shape ’ or ‘ figure’ {samsthdna) (contra the Vaibh- 
asikas).® 

(6) Everything is painful. Pleasant feeling 
itself is painful, as it is only attenuated pain. 

(7) Destruction has no cause : things are perish- 
able by their very nature ; they are not transitory 
(anitya), they are ‘ momentary ’ (Icsanilca).^ Birth 
or production (utpdda) is ‘existence after having 
not existed ’ (abhutvu blidvah) ; neither the past nor 
the future exists. Pudgala (‘soul’) ana space 
(dkdia) are also mere names. 


Literature. — See the sources quoted in the footnotes. 

L. DE LA V.(VLLEE PoUSSIN. 

SAVARAS. — The Savaras, Saoras, or Sauras, a 
forest tribe of India, numbering 582,342 at the 
census of 1911, are found in largest numbers in 
Madras, tlie Central Provinces, the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, and Bihar and Orissa. 
The name of the tribe, popularly derived from 
Skr. dava, ‘ a corpse,’ is interpreted by Cunningham 
to mean ‘ axe-men,’ the axe being the implement 
characteristic of forest-dwellers. They have been 
identified ■with the 6abaras, who were mouped 
with the Andhras, Pundras, Pulindas, and Muti- 
bas, ‘ the most degraded classes of men, the rabble 
for the most part.’* In the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh they are represented by the Soerl, 
Soirl, or Suiri.® 

As might have been expected in the case of a 
tribe dispersed over a large area of forest country, 
their environment preventing inter-communication 
between the various groups, there are considerable 
diflerences of belief. 


In Bengal the members of the tribe in the Bankura District 
‘have become thoroughly Hinduised, and Brahmans serve them 
as priests in the worship of the standard gods. These Brahmans 
are received on equal terms by thepuroAtfs [family priests] of 
Bagdis, Koras, Kewats, and other low castes. In Orissa the 
original faith of the tribe has been less modified by the influence 
of Hindu usage. The worship of the Brahmanical deities is 
indeed gaining ground among them, but the elder gods, 
Thdnpati, who dwells in the thdn or sacred grove of the village, 
and “ Bansuri or Thilkurdini, no doubt the same as the blood- 
thirsty she-devil revered by the Bhuiyds," 8 still receive offer- 
ings of goats or fowls at the hands of the_ eldera of the com- 
munity, who have not yet been supplanted in their office by the 
professional Brahman.’ 7 


The Soeris of the United Provinces are wor- 
shippers of Siva, Mahabir, or Hanuman, the 
monkey god, Sitala Mai, the smallpox goddess, 
and the Panchou Pir.® 

In Madras the tribal beliefs are of a more 
primitive kind. In the Vizagapatam District they 
worship Jakara or Loddlu, the latter being some- 
times a generic term for the gods in a body, who 
have no regular temples, but are symbolized by a 
stone placed under a big tree. Sacrifices of goats 
are made to them when the various crops are 
ripening, and the victim must first eat food ofierea 

1 See Wassilieff, p. 333 ; AbhidharmakoSakdrikds, i. *3 > SoT" 
vadarSana, Fr. tr. n. 77 ; Nydyavarttika, Calcutta, 1907, p- 
618 : cf. Ui, p. 26 f., and art. Atomic Theort (Indian). 

2 Abhidharmakoia, iv. 

S iladhyamakurtli, p. 231. , 

4 Aitareya Brdhmapa, vii. 18, ed. M. Haug, Bombay, 18M> 
ii. 470 ; cf. J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, pt. ii. [1860] p. oSi , 
W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, i. l75. ,, 

s W. Crooke, Tribes and CasUs of K.W. Provinces and Ouaa 
iv, 320 ff. 

*6 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 149. 

7 H. H. Risley, Tribes and CasUs of Bengal, u. 244. 

8 See art. Panchpirita. 
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to it.i The hill Savaras fear Jalia, who in some 
tillages is provided with a home under a small 
thatched shed, in which are placed images of 
household implements and requisites as well as 
figures of men, animals, birds, and the like.* 
F. Fawcett* remarks that Jalia is sometimes male, 
sometimes female, and very malevolent, going 
from one village to another and causing death. 
The god’s shrine is provided with all sorts of 
furniture for his or her use or amusement ; goats 
are killed close by, and the blood is poured on the 
platform. Among other gods he named Kitung, 
said to be the creator, who brought the tribe to 
their present settlements; Bathu, who causes 
pains in the neck ; Dliarraaboja or Lankan, ‘ the 
one above,’ or Ayungang, the sun, who causes all 
births and is not always benevolent, sometimes 
bringing sickness ; Kanni, who is very malevolent 
and lives in big trees, those haunted by him never 
being cut dorvn. Some of these hill deities re- 
semble the spirits of the dead. The same writer 
adds that the Jcadang is a medium, sometimes a 
woman, all to the manner born and needing no 
training, who communicates with the unseen world. 
Their gradual approximation to Hinduism is shown 
by the belief that they can gain union with the 
gods in a future life by worshipping at the Siva- 
ratri, or 'night festival’ of Siva, at his ancient 
temple at Mehendragiri. There is no distinct 
evidence of human sacrifice like that of the Kandhs 
(g.n.) ; but J. Campbell remarks that they used to 
participate in the meriah rite of the Kandhs, 
though they did not seem to attach much import- 
ance to it and readily promised to discontinue the 
practice.^ They have no commemorative sacrifices 
or feasts, those which are held being intended to 
appease evil spirits, especially those of the angry 
dead. They make offerings to the sun at the 
mango harvest, an offering of food or a small 
sacrifice when a child is bom, and an offering to 
Sattivfi at the sprouting of the rice crop to secure 
a good harvest. On this occasion a stake made 
from a sacred tree is planted in the ground, the 
top of it is sharpened to a point, on which is i 
impaled a live young pig or chicken, and over the 
animal an inverted earthen pot daubed over with 
white rings is placed.* 

In the Central Provinces they worship the 
goddess Bhavani under various names and bnllia 
Deo, the young bridegroom who was killed by a 
tiger.® He is believed to dwell in the house 
kitchen._ In other places Burha Deo, or Bad Raul, 
is worshipped, and, as the tribe becomes Hinduized, 
he develops into Bhairava, ‘the terrible one,’ just 
as farther north the earth-god Bhairon is similarly 
transformed.* Like all secluded tribes, they are 
notorious for their knowledge of sorcery, and their 
charms are specially valued by those who have to 
appease the spirits of persons who liave died by 
viwenoe. In former times, if a member of the 
family was seriously ill, they were accustomed to 
set fire to the forest, in the nope that by burning 
the small animals and insects they might pro- 
pitiate the angry gods. 

Literathre. — H. H. Rlsley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
Oaloutta, 1891, ii. 241 0. ; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
if.W. Brovinces and Oudh, do. 1890, iv. 3200. ; E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes ofS. India, Madras, 1909, i. 2580., \i. 304 0. ; 
Census of India, 190J, vol. xv. pt. i. p. 177, do. 1911, vol. xii. 
pt. i. p. 64 ; Bthnographic Survey : Central Brovinces, pt. iii.. 


I Cf. the test ol the victim by its shivering (BO ix. pt. i. 
[1901] p. B16 : J. G. Frazer, Bausanias, London, 1898, r, 237, 
GB3, pt. i.. The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 384 1.). 

7 W. Francis, Gazetteer of Vizagavatam, Madras, 1907, i. 90. 

5 0Bd.SBo i. tlSSO] 242. 

'*.,4 Barr, of Thirteen Tears’ Sendee amongst the 

« r Bribes of Ehogdistan, London, 1804, p. 204. 

_ ‘Ih. p. 259 ; for farther details of the belief in Jradras see 
E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, vi. 304 0. 

6 Cf. Crooke, BRi i. 119 f. 7 Ib. i. lOS. 


Allahabad, 1907, p. 760. ; A. E. Nelson, Gazetteer of Bilaspur, 
do. 1010, i. 91 0. ; L, S. S, O’Malley, Gazetteer of Sambalpur, 
do. 1909, i. 74 ; E. A. de Brett, Gazetteer Chhattisgarh Feu- 
datory States, do. 1909, i. 210 ; J. N. Bose, JASB lix. (1890] 
289; T.J. Maltby and G. D. Lemain, AfanuaJ of Ganjam, 
Madras, 1882 ; R. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Brovinces of India, London, 1916, iv. 600 0. 

W. Okooke. 

SAVIOUR See Salvation. 

SAVONAROLA. — i. Life. ~ Although -we 
naturally associate Girolamo Savonarola, the 
prophet of the Italian Renaissance, with Florence, 
lie was not and never regarded himself as a 
Florentine. Michele Savonarola, a Paduan scient- 
ist and man of letters, had settled at Ferrara in 
1440 as physician to the court and professor in the 
univemity. His son Niccolb marned a Mantuan 
lady, Elena Bonacossi, by whom he had seven 
children, the martyr being the third. Girolamo 
was born on 21st Sept. 1452. The second duke of 
Ferrara, Ercole d’Este, was making his capital a 
centre of the learning and splendour of the Re- 
naissance ; but the young Savonarola, profoundly 
conscious of the evils of the time and suffering the 
pangs of unrequited love, poured out his heart in a 
canzone, De ruina mundi (1472), bewailing the 
perversion of the world and the corruption of the 
life which he saw around him. He set forth the 
same conviction in a small prose essay, Del Dispregia 
del Mondo, invoking the divine intervention. On 
24th April 1475 he left his home and entered tiie 
Dominican order at Bologna. 

‘The reason,’ he wrote to his father, ‘ that moves me to enter 
religion is this : first, the great misery of the world, the iniquities 
of men, the ravishing, the adultery, the pride, the idolatry, the 
cruel blasphemies; for the age has come to such a pass that 
not one is found who acts rightly ; wherefore, many times the 
day, did 1 sing to myself this verse with tears : Seu t fuge eni- 
deles terras, fuge litus avarum.’i 

In his novice’s cell he wrote a second canzone, 
De ruina ecclesics, deploring the decay of religious 
life and the corruption of the Church, praying for 
power ‘to break those weat wings’ of temporal 
and spiritual power in tiie hands of the wicked. 
He returned to Ferrara to preach the Lent of 
1481, but failed to impress liis countrymen, and 
was transferred to the convent of San Marco in 
Florence. Lorenzo de’ Medici was then at the 
height of his power ; his rule, though there was no 
court and republican appearances were maintained, 
was a despotism in which even art and letters and 
festivities became instruments of statecraft for 
holding the people in contented servitude. The 
uncoutli utterances of the new friar-preacher from 
the north were at first ignored by the cultured and 
sophisticated Florentines. Poring over the pages 
of the Hebrew prophets, himself seeing visions and 
hearing voices, Savonarola became inspired by the 
conviction that he was set by God as a watchman 
in the centre of Italy to warn her peoples and 
princes of impending doom. He first delivered his 
message at San Gimignano during the Lent of 
1485, and then, with greater power and terrible 
predictions, in the Lent of 1486 at Brescia. The 
sensation caused by the latter sermons gained him 
a better hearing on his retmm to Florence (whither 
he was recalled at the instance of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici), when, on the first Sunday of August 
1489, preaching on the Apocalypse in San Marco, 
he repeated his three conclusions: the Church 
would be scourged, then renovated, and these 
things would come quickly. In 1491 he was elected 
prior of San Marco. He stood by the deathbed of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici (April 1492) and, according to 
the disputed but still generally accepted story, 
bade him gain remission of his sins by restoring 
liberty to Florence. 

Up to this time Savonarola had based his pro- 
phecies on natural reason and the authority of the 

4 VUlnri and Casanova, Scelta di prediche e seritti, p. 410 . 
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Scriptures. He now Ijegan to speak openly of his 
visions and to lay claim to divine revelation. In 
the same year (1492), on the night of Good Friday, 
he saw ‘ per immaginazione ’ the vision of the two 
crosses— the black cross of the wrath of God in the 
midst of Rome, the golden cross of the mercy of 
God rising up over Jerusalem. In the following 
Advent (Ale.vander vi. having been elected pope 
under scandalous circumstances in August) he had 
‘ un’ altra immaginazione,’ in which he beheld a 
hand in heaven wielding a sword, of which the 
point was turned towards the earth. Throughout 
1492, 1493, and 1494 his sermons increased in vigour 
and fearlessness of utterance, as he denounced the 
crimes and corruption of prelates and princes, 
bidding men turn for happiness and salvation to 
‘ the simplicity and life of Christ and of the true 
Christians.’ The prelates, he declared, had not 
only destroyed the Church of God, but had made 
a Church after their own fashion — the modem 
Church, which retained only the splendour of out- 
ward ceremonies, a mere show falsely satisfying 
men, like the festivities and spectacles introduced 
by secular tyrants. His prophecies of imminent 
chastisement culminated in the sermon on the 
Deluge (Gn 6'^), delivered in the Duomo on 2l8t 
Sept. 1494, heralding the French invasion. The 
vision of the sword seemed fulfilled, and Savonarola 
hailed Charles Vlil. as the minister of God who 
should reform the Church and the world. The 
friar’s bearing in the crisis that followed the ex- 
pulsion of the Medici, the passage of the French 
through Tuscany to the conquest of Naples, and 
their precipitous retreat in the following year gave 
him an almost unlimited power in Florence. 
Henceforth Savonarola claimed a supernatural 
sanction for his prophecies and conduct, in the 
religious and political sphere alike. From the 
pulpit he directed the reorganization of the Re- 
public with a Greater Council, on the model of the 
Venetian constitution (‘which was given them by 
God’), and the reformation of life and conduct 
that transformed the citjy into a theocratic state 
with Christ as King. There were bonfires of the 
‘vanities,’ the streets echoed with processional 
hymns and chants of divine love, the children were 
organized into bands as the chosen emissaries of 
this holy time. At Ferrara the duke— ivith whom 
Savonarola was in constant communication, and 
who for a while believed unreserv'edly in his 
prophecies — attempted a similar reformation. The 
prior of San Marco was now the central figure in 
Italy. 

‘ Tell me,' he cries in one of his sermons, ' ye who contradict, 
— did you ever in your times see a man preach in one city, and 
his voice run through ail Italy and beyond Italy 7 ' i 

Savonarola, while always professing absolute 
submission to the doctrines and decrees of the 
Church, now came into direct conflict, both spiritu- 
ally and politically, with the pope. Alexander, 
who had vainly attempted to silence him or induce 
him to come to Rome, finally sought to bribe him 
by the offer of a cardinal’s hat. ^e friar’s answer 
was a terrible course of sermons on Amos and 
Zechariah, in the Lent of 1496, openly denouncing 
the corruption of the papacy. He continued in the 
same strain, preaching on Ruth, Micah, and 
Ezekiel, during this and the earlier part of the 
follomng year. At the same time he was engaged, 
together with the duke of Ferrara (whose faith| 
however, was wavering), in an intrigue for the 
return of Charles Vlil., in opposition to the league 
for the defence of Italy formed by the pope, 
Venice, and the duke of Milan. In June 1497 
Alexander issued a bull of excommunication against 
him. Savonarola respected the bull until Christmas 
Day, when he publicly celebrated mass. Dis- 
1 Prediche, ed. Baccini, p. 211. 


regarding the advice of the Ferrarese ambassador, 
he followed this up by preaching in the Duomo on 
Septuagesima Sunday, 1498, dedaring that the ex- 
communication was invalid and the pope himself a 
broken tool. He began to talk of the summoning 
of a Church council. When the government, 
threatened with an interdict, forbade him to preach 
again, ho prepared an appeal to the princes of 
Christendom, urging them to summon this general 
council and depose the pope as a simoniacal usurper. 
A preliminary dispatch to France was intercepted 
by a Milanese agent and fonvarded to Rome. The 
duke of Ferrara had already dissociated himself 
from the friar’s cause. Faced bv a hostile govern- 
ment in Florence itself and by the increasing 
enmity of the populace, Savonarola had now no 

S orters save a dwindling party of religious 
usiasts. The abortive ordeal by fire (7th 
April 1498) precipitated the inevitable catastrophe. 
A Franciscan or Santa Croce challenged him to 
prove his doctrines by passing unscathed through 
the fire ; Savonarola would perhaps have ignored 
the matter (as he had done on a previous occasion), 
but his chief follower. Fra Domenico da Pescia, 
impetuously accepted. The affair was probably an 
organized plot, and the fiasco was so contrived as 
to excite the popular indignation still further 
against him. San Marco was stormed on the 
following day (Palm Sunday). The friar and his 
two companions — Fra Domenico da Pescia and Fra 
Silvestro Maruffi — were subjected to repeated 
tortures, and Savonarola’s depositions were falsified 
to make it appear that he confessed ‘ that he had 
not received from God the things he preached.’ 
Finally, to conclude the prolonged martyrdom, 
papal commissioners were invited to Florence, and 
the three Dominicans were hanged and their 
bodies burned on 23rd May 1498. Savonarola’s 
calm correction of the phrase of the bishop of 
Vasonain degrading him (‘Separo te abEccIesia 
militante atque triumph ante’) was long remem- 
bered ; ‘ Militante, non triumphante ; hoc enim 
tuum non est. ’ 

The personal character of Savonarola was un- 
questionably one of heroic sanctity- His letters to 
his mother and other relatives and his attitude 
towards women and children testify to his strong 
family affection and innate tenderness of disposi- 
tion. A mystic and contemplative by_ nature, he 
was impelled to action solely by the spirit of holy 
zeal and the conviction that a special mission had 
been assigned to him by God. 

* Zeal,’ he declares in one of his sermons, ‘is nought else than 
an intense love in the heart of the just man, which does not lec 
him rest, but ever seelcs to remove all that he sees to be against 
the honour of God whom he vehemently loves.’ i 
In his Dialogus de veritate prqphefica he patheti- 
cally describes his reluctance to enter the deep sea 
in his little boat, finding himself far from shore, 
yearning to return to his cell : 

‘ All those who have known me intimately from my childhood, 
know that these things which I do at present are contrary ana 
repugnant to my natural desire. 

His inordinate belief in his visions was due to a 
nervous and highly-strung temperament, to whicn 
must likewise be ascribed his intolerance towards 
political opponents. This at times marred nis 
otherwise enlightened statesmanship ; but nowhere 
in his career is there a trace of personal arrogance 
or self-seeking. The Ferrarese ambassador wrote 
of him, on his first accession to power in Florence : 

‘ He aims at nothing save the good of all, seeking 
for union and peace.’ In religious doctrine ana 
practice he remained to the last a fervent ana 
rigid Roman Catholic of the type of the mediaeval 
saint. As a reformer he is the successor o 
St. Peter Damian, St. Bernard, Dante, and ot- 
1 Sermoni e prediche, Florence, 1815, p. 656. 
a JDialogus, ad init. 
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Catherine of Siena, rather than a precursor of 
Lather. 

2. Works. — Savonarola’s literary works are 
closely connected with his utterances from the | 
pulpit. 

‘ His religious treatises, including those in the form of epistles 
to the faithful, set forth, scientifically and more in order, the 
same ideas that are found scattered in his sermons.’ l 

Savonarola appears to have usually written his 
sermons beforehand in Latin, though thw were 
delivered and consequently taken down in Italian, i 
His more important treatises (tvith the exception 
of the Beggimento e governo della ciitd di Firenze) 
were first published in Latin and aftenvards, for 
the sake of the unlearned, in the vernacular ; only 
in the case of the Trionfo della Croce is the Italian 
version from his own hand; he more generally 
relied on the assistance of one or other of his 
followers, such as the poet Girolamo Benivieni. 
In his shorter writings he used Italian or Latin 
according to the nature of the subject and the 
class of readers to whom they were addressed. 

(i.) Sermons. — There are I5th or early 16th cent, 
editions of ten courses of Savonarola's sermons : 
(ff) on the First Epistle of St. John (probably 
delivered in 1491) ; (6) on the Psalm Quam bonus 
Devs Israel (Advent, 1493) ; (c) on the Ark of 
Noah (mainly Lent, 1494) ; (d) on Haggai (1494- 
95); (e) on the Psalms (1495); (f) on Job (Lent, 
1495) ; [g) on Amos and Zechanah (Lent, 1496) ; 
(h) on Kuth and Micah (1496); (i) on Ezekiel 
(1496-97) ; (i) on Exodus (1498). Several sermons 
were separately printed during the preacher’s life. 
There are modern editions of (a) and (b), Sermoni e 
prediche di F. Girolamo Savonarola (Florence, 
1845, and Prato, 1846), and of (A), Prediche di F. 
Girolamo Savonarola, ed. G. Baccini (Florence, 
1889). An excellent selection is given by Villari 
and Casanova. Though the magic of the preacher’s 
personality has passed away, and we are mainly 
dependent upon reporters (and sometimes upon an 
intermediate Latin version), enough remains to 
enable us to realize the terrible quality of Savona- 
rola’s eloquence, his apocalyptic fire and religious 
fervour, his zeal for righteousness, his fearlessness 
of men, and the profound emotion that these dis- 
courses must have stirred in his audience. 

Savonarola claims* to have preached on four 
subjects : the truth of the faith, the simplicity of 
the Christian life as the Iiighest wisdom, the im- 
minence of certain future events, the new govern- 
ment of Florence. Consequently he regards as 
his most significant works the four in which these 
matters are set forth in writing : the Trionfo della 
Croce, the SemplicitA della vita cristiana, the 
Dialogtis de veritate prophetica, the Beggimento 
e goyemo della cittA di Firenze, 

(ii.) The De veritate Fidei in Dominicce Cruets 
triumphum, or Trionfo della Croce, the longest of 
Savonarola’s works, was completed in the summer 
of 1497. Both the Latin and Italian versions are 
by himself, the latter not being a literal transla- 
tion, but the setting forth of the contents of the 
work in a more popular and less scholastic form. 
He regarded it as the supreme vindication of his 
orthodoxy. ‘From this book,’ he Avrote to the 
pope, ‘it will appear manifestly whether I am a 
sower of heresy or of the Catholic faith.’ Starting 
from a pageant of the triumph of Christ (suggested 
mobably by the carnival trionfi of the Florentines), 
he attempts in four books to show that the Christ- 
ian faith should be accepted, not only by super- 
natural rev'elation, but by the natural light of 
reason. Mainly Thomist in conception but more 
modern in form and treatment, it sought to give 
the Kenaissanee a volume of Koman Catholic 

1 Villari and Casanova, Seelta di prediche e scritti, p. iv. 

* Seggimento . . . della cittd di Fireme, ad init. 


apologetics somewhat analogous to what Aquinas 
had given the 13th cent, with his Summa contra 
Gentiles. 

(iii.) The De simplicitate Christiana: Vitm (1496) 
was wwitten in Latin and followed by an Italian 
version by Girolamo Benivieni. _ Here Savonarola 
defines the essence of the Christian life as the 
imitation of the life of Christ and the following 
of His teaching. Such a life is founded not on 
imagination or on natural reason alone, but on 
the grace of God which forms it, and the means 
by which it is chiefly preserved and increased are 
the sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. 
Divine grace produces simplicity of heart, from 
which proceeds simplicity in external things, 
wliich must, however, be always relative, accord- 
ing to a man’s state and position and his duty as a 
citizen. The end of the Christian life is man’s 
true felicity, which consists in the .contemplation 
and fruition of God. We may regard this work as 
a kind of scholastic companion to the De imitatione 
Christi of Thomas h Kempis. 

(iv.) In 1495 Savonarola published his Com- 
pendium Bcvelationiiin, an account of his principal 
visions, some of which are related with no small 
dramatic power, while others read like the mere 
phantasies of the older mediaeval seers. The 
Dialogue de veritate prophetica (1497, after the 
excommunication) is an apologia, not only for the 
previous work, but for the wTiter’s whole attitude 
as a prophet of renovation. Its general purport is 
that he is eonvinced that he is neither a deceiver 
nor himself deceived, but that, over and above 
what he has derived from the light of reason, from 
the understanding of the Scriptures, and from the 
ractice of the spiritual life, he has received a 
irect revelation from God. Among his arguments 
is the perfectly legitimate one, known to all 
students of mystical experience ; these revelations 
have given him greater intensity and increased 
purity in his own spiritual life. Both the Com- 
pendium and the Dialogue appeared first in Latin 
and were followed by Italian versions not by 
Savonarola himself. 

(v.) Tlie Trattato circa il reggimento c governo 
della cittd di Firenze was written in Italian, 
apparently in the latter part of 1497 or (as Villari 
holds) in the first months of 1498, Savonarola 
intending to produce a larger work in Latin on 
the same subject later. It is divided into three 
parts. In the first he distinguishes between three 
forms of government: the rule of a single man 
{regno), an oligarchy {governo deali ottimati), and 
a genuine republic of all the people {governo civile), 
the third being the form most suitable for Florence. 
The second part deals with tyranny, of which the 
worst is that of a private citizen who has become a 
I tyrant. It includes a striking picture of such a 
I tyrant, an imaginary portrait, but with features 
j manifestly drawn from the darker side of the 
s character of Lorenzo de’ Medici. The third part, 
with great insight and true statesmanship, shows 
how the new form of republican government in 
Florence, with its consigho grande, is to be regul- 
ated, perfected, and maintained. Such a republic, 
accompanied by moral reformation and based upon 
faith in God,_ will transform the city into an 
earthly paradise, in which civic liberty and true 
Christian living will be indissolubly united. 

(vi.) Minor works. — (a) Poetry. — The most in- 
teresting of Savonarola’s poems are the two early 
canzoni, De ruina mundi and De ruina ecclesim, 
already mentioned. The imitation of Petrarch, 
here manifested, becomes devout parody in a few 
later sonnets and canzoni. Though not by nature 
a poet, there is true lyrical exaltation in some of 
his laude, hymns sung in procession to replace the 
nrofane canti carnascialeschi of the Florentines: 
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0 anima cieca, Ben venga amore, Jesii sommo 
conforto, Che fai qui core, and especially that on 
Christ as King of Florence ( Viva, viva in nostro 
core, Cristo re duce e swnore). 

(6) Philosophical.— 'io the early days of Savona- 
rola’s priorate at San Marco belong three Latin 
works : Compendium philosophice naturalis, Com- 
pendium phtlosophias moralis, Compendium logiece. 
Written for the use of friar-students, they are 
Aristotelian and Thomist in theory and treatment, 
with occasional traces of Neo-Platonic influence. 
A little later is the De divisions, ordinc, ac utilitate 
omnium scientiarum, with an appended fourth 
book on the art of poetry. Here he protests 
against the nse of pagan mythology by Christian 
poets, questions the spiritual utility of religious 
verse, and draws a curious contrast between the 
classical poets and the inspired prophets. 

(c) Mystical and ascetic. — A somewhat large 
number of small religious treatises were composed 
by Savonarola from 1491 down to a few days 
before his death. Particularly noteworthy are 
the Trattato della oradone mentale and the 
Trattato delV amore di Jesii Cristo (both in 
Italian, 1492) ; the former inculcates inner worship 
as more fruitful and more pleasing to God than 
outward ceremonial; the latter, a work of the 
highest spirituality, is both practical and mystical, 
a guide for the devout soul on the mystic way ; the 
examples are usually from the life of the cloister, 
hut they are applicable to all, the hook ending in 
a long series of contemplations moving the soul to 
the impassioned love of Jesus. Two other tracts 
(originally in Latin) which also still hold their 
place in spiritual literature are the commentary 
on the Lord’s Prayer, Expositio Orationis Do- 
minieas, and that on Psalm 79 (80), Qui regis 
Israel intende. The Solatium itineris mei (of 
uncertain date) consists of dialogues between the 
^irit and the soul, anticipating the matter of the 
Trionfo della Croce. Best known of all (partly 
from the fact of their having been republished by 
Luther) are the meditations on the Psalms Miserere 
mei Deus (50-61) and In te Domine speravi (30-31), 
written by Savonarola in prison a few days before 


his death. The first is purely devotional in treat- 
ment, closing in the vision of the future renova- 
tion of Zion and the writer’s oblation of himself 
as a victim upon the Cross of Ciuist. In the 
second, which was left unfinished, a more personal 
note is struck; it depicts the struggle between 
hope and despondency in Savonarola^ own soul, 
ending with the vindication of his revelations as 
‘divine illuminations’ and the utterance of hU 
trust in the Lord and in His name. 

No complete collection of Savonarola’s letters 
has yet been edited. Some of them are practically 
tracts, like those on the exercise of chanty and on 
discretion in prayer, addressed to the friars of his 
own convent, and the beautiful epistle • to the 
sisters of the third order of St. , Dominic. We have 
also tender letters to his mother and members of 
his own family, letters of spiritual or political 
counsel to various persons, and correspondence on 
afl’nirs of Church and State. , Peculiarly interest- 
ing among the last is his correspondence with the 
duke of Ferrara, throwing light not only on the 
character of the friar himself, but also on that of 
the conscience-tortured prince whom he addressed, 
and who besought him ‘ to be a good ambassador 
for us in the sight of God.’ 

LiTKaATDRK. — P. Villari, La Sloria di Girolamo Savonarola « 
df suoi tempi, new ed., 2 vols., Florence, 1887-88, Eng. tr. by 
Linda Villnri, Life and Times of Savonarola, 2 vols., London, 
1888, 8rd ed. in one vol., 1899 ; A. Cappelli, Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola e notizie intomo al sxio tejnpo, Modena, 1809; 
A. Ghcrardi, Nuovi doeumenii e studi intomo a Girolamo 
Savonarola^, Florence, 1887 ; P. Luotto, II vero Savonarola e 
U Savonarola di L. Pastor, do. 1897 ; P. Villari and E. 
Casanova, Scelta di prcdiche e soritii di Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola con nuovi docxinventi intomo alia sua vita, do. 1898 ; 
E. Armstrong, ‘Savonarola,’ in The Cambridge ilodem 
History, i. The Renaissance, Cambridge, 1902, pp. 144-189; 
H. Lucas, Fra Girolamo So eonorotos, Edinburgh and London, 
1906 ; Sennoni e prediehe di F. Girolamo Savonarola, Florence, 
1846, and Proto, 1846 ; Prediehe diF. Girolamo Savonarola, ed, 
Q. Bacclni, Florence, 1880 ; 11 Trionfo della Croee, ed. liodovioo 
Ferrotti, Siena, 1899 ; Trattato circa il reggimento t govemo 
della ciUd di Firenze, ed. Audin de Bians, Florence, 1847; 
Poesie di fra Girolamo Savonarola, tratte dalV autografo, ed. 
0. Guasti, do. 1862 ; E. Perowne, Savonarola ; Meditations on 
Psalm LI, and Part of Psalm XXXI, in Latin with an 
English Translation, I/>ndon, 1900. 

Edmund G. Gaednek. . 
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SCAPEGOAT (Greek). — The ideas and the 
ritual analogous, among the Greeks, to those 
covered by the term ‘scapegoat’ are connected 
chiefly with Athens and the festival of the Thar- 
gelia, held on the 6th and 7th of the month Thar- 
gelion (May-June).^ Originally and essentially a 
festival of thanksgiving for the early harvest, or at 
any rate agrarian in origin and scope, the Thar- 
gelia in historical times included also certain cere- 
monies of purification and perhaps of expiation, 
connected with the Pharmakoi (4>op/xaicof) ^ hereafter 
described. Tliose ceremonies themselves were per- 
haps originally agrarian, though their original 


1 The Thargelia ifl kuown only as on Ionian festival ; likewise 
a month Tliargolion is not found in the calendars of Dorian or 
AJolian cities. For a deDnition of the word see A. Mommsen, 
Festeder Stadt Athen, p. 480. For the dates cf. Plut. Symp. 
vlii. 1. If., who says that Plato was born at the time of the 
Thargelia in Athens, and on the 7th of Thargelion, which was 
also the birthday of Apollo, according to the Delian legend 
(Diog. Laert. iii. 2). Bokrates was bom on the flth of Thar- 
golion (the birthday of Artemis), ‘when the Athenians purify 
the city’ {lb. il. 44-^oubllcas alluding to the Pharmakos cere- 


mony). . 

5 C'app5»c6v in Attic, but dippoKoc in Ionic Greek, as always 
in Ilipponax (cf. frag. ap. J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ed. Th. Kiess- 
iing, I/Cipzig, lS20(bk. v. p. 726 f. ; ^oppuwot axOrtr itrroKir 
iaviaCtC-n); See O. Hofimanfi ih'e griteh. DiaUkts, Gottingen, 
189S, Jii. 186, 816. , 


character had become obscured and in a sense 
moralized. The.ttvo elements, or strains of ritual, 
whether or not springing from the same agrarian 
stock, were kept so far distinct as to fall on separ- 
ate days. On the 6th, after sacrifice of a ram to 
Demeter Chloe (‘of green things’) on the Akro- 
polis, the city was ‘ cleansed ’ by the procession, 
expulsion, and perhaps ultimate stoning and burn- 
ing, of the Pharmakoi ; on the 7th cereal oflerings 
of various kinds were brought to Apollo, these 
$apy^\ia, ‘ firstfruits,’ giving their name to the 
whole series of celebrations. : . i 

The earliest connected account of this ritual of 
cleansing is given by Istros (3rd cent. B.C.), He 
says : 

* At Athens they used to lend forth (i{mov, perhaps a ritual 
term) two men to bo puriDcatlons for tne city (*aflap<rta 
a-4\eut)nt the Thargelia, one for the men, and the other lor the 
women.’ 1 

Then he gives a legend of a certain Pltarmakos, 
who, having stolen libation-cups from Apollo s 
temple, was caught and stoned to death by the 

1 Seo^ Harpokrat. s.v. d-ap/xaicSs ; cf. Hesych. s.v. 4 >«pp«oi'- 
KaOafnjjpioi, ntpiKoSalpovrts Tor troKtis amp raX yvrg, where tne 
last words may be due to- misunderstanding. But apparent 
parallels (e.g.. Pans. vir. xix. 2 f.) -would suggcstthateometlfflcs 
a woman really may have been among the victims. 
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'companions of Aclnlles ’ ; of this the ceremony at 
the Thargclia was, he says, an ‘imitation’ (dT-o/xt- 
Hence it would appear that at the Thar- 
gelia two unfortunates were actually stoned to 
death, or that at least a show was made of stoning 
them, as the concluding act of a ritual procession. 
An earlier allusion to the Pharniakoi, in the 
speech, attributed to Lysias, against Andokides for 
impiety (date, 399 B.C.), contains no direct state- 
ment as to their violent death ; hut this may he 
due to the speaker’s wish to confine himself to ritual 
terms — which of course may mean much more than 
they say.® Nor is the ultimate fate of the Phar- 
makoi made any clearer in the account of Hella- 
dios (3rd cent. A.D.),® who tells us that it was the 
custom in Athens to lead in procession two Phar- 
makoi with a view to purification (wp6i Ka6app.bv 
iyofihov!), the one intended for the men having a 
string of black figs about his neck, while the one 
intended for the women wore white figs ; they were 
also called by the m 3 ’sterious title ZvpiKxci. He 
adds that this ceremony was meant to ward off 
plague, and gives a legend of the usual type to 
account for it.* 

Only the very latest authorities assert in so 
many words that the Pharmakoi were slain.' Of 
these latest accounts the moat detailed is that 
given by Tzetzes (A.D. 1150),® He says: 

‘ The Pharnittkos was a purification of this sort of old. If by 
God’s Trrath a visitation fell upon a community— famine or pes- 
tilence or other ill— they led forth to gacrifleo the ugliest of 
Oiem all for a cleansing and medicine for the suffering city.l 
And, Betting the sacrifice in the fit place, they gave him cheese 
in his hand, and barley-cake and figs; and, having smitten 
him eeven times on his genitals with squills, wild figs, and other 
wild things, they finally burned him with fire, with faggots of 
forest trees, and the ashes they scattered to the eea and the 
winds, a purification of the sufiering city.' 

Tzetzes proceeds to ^uote illustrative extracts from 
the Iambic poet Hipponax of Ephesos (540 B.a), 
who is thus embodied as our eaidiest authority in 
our latest. Hipponax writes as he does by way 
of pointing insult at his enemy Boupalos,® express- 
ing the hope that Boupalos may share the fate of 
a Pharmakos j he is alluding to a familiar ritual 
in vogue either at Ephesos or at Kolophon. It is 
quite perverse to say that his phrases are ‘ all comic 
or rhetorical curses’ invoking ‘an obsolete and 
imaginative punishment’ on his victim,® 

It BoemB, then, that both in the cities of Ionia and in Athens, 
at Bomo time or other, there was consummated, either annually 
or at Inten'als, a ritual man-slaying of human sacrifice, i.e, a 
uhlic religious rite involving and centring in the taking of 
uman life, apparently by stoning. ‘ In the history of religion 
there are many strange contradictions; and the bondage of 

IThe term oTropi/aij^raro can mean (1) a ‘reproduction,’ 
death-scene and all; (2) a ‘make-believe’ or piece of play- 
acting. Nothing can fairly be based upon its use here, by 
asserting the one sense to the exclusion of the other. 

3 Lysias, vi. 103 ; vUv ovr xpb vopifftv Ti^upovuevovv KaX 
araAAttTTopeVovt *Av$OKtbov riiv irrfAtv KaOatpw sol airoStoao,*- 
jrtXaBai koX ^appeuehy airoirtfivtiv sot oAiruptov aaoAAdrTetrSot, 
div (y rovTtov oOrdc iorte. The speech, though perhaps not by 
Lysias, is by a contemporary. The passage quoted is described 
by G. Jlurray, Rise of the Greek Epie\ p. 327, as ‘ comic abuse ' 1 

S See Phot. RiM. p. 634. 

4 Phot, Ribl. 270, p. 634, Bekk. : 7 ^ Si^KoBdpo’ioy tovto yoiftiKuv 
vdowr crrorpoiTtoerpbv >5t', Aafi3t' Tqv opyqt' ojrb 'Al'Jpdytw rot) 
Kptjrdr, o5 vrOnisorov iy rats ‘AOqfotv iropot-dpur rijy Aotptsns 
irotrntroi- ot 'Xhjyaioi ySffoy, sot espdrrt ih <0ov oei icaBatpuy ttjs 
wdAii* Toiv (^opposots. 

^ Cf. Suid. ii. 2, p. 1423 ; ^opposovv rove dqpootf rpr^opeVotrv, 
0* tKaBaipoy Tor iroAetv Ttp favriby t^drot 
® CAiViad. V. 72flf. 

7 Twi' irdtTwv afjLop^orepoy ^yoy uiv Trpbf &vtriay | els KaSapphy 
sot ^dpposov vdAeMS ri5r votroi-onv. The phrase wy irpby Bveriav 
indicates the purpose in the mind ; it does not mean ‘as Jf for 
sacrifice.* During thq ceremony a certain special strain was 
played on the^flutes (cf. Hesych. s.n. Kp^iqy rdpos* vdpov vtsa 
yffovAowrt rot? eKirepnopRvts ^oppasoiy, xpaSats sot Optotv 
tinpa^Jifopei-oty). 

® Hipponax, therefore, is the progenitor of the use of the 
word ^opposoff as, like its equivalent sdOoppo, ‘ ofiscouring,’ a 
Cerent term of abuse and contempt in Attic Greek; cf. 
Aristopb. Ran. 732 ; olott-n woAiy irpb rov | ovSi ^appaeotpiy elinj 
PfUas «xpwor’ ay, and Eg. 1405. These usages throw no light 
upon the ritual. 

• Murray, p. 327. 


ancient ritual is often stronger than the strongest civilizing 
instinct ot the most progressive race.’l It is obvious that the 
establishment of this as a fact for Athens would gras'ely affect 
our general view of Attic culture. To dispute the applicability 
of the term ‘ sacrifice ’ here (as, e.g., Harnson, Proteg.-p. 103: 
*lt was not really a sacrifice In our modern sense at all . . . not 
a sacrifice in the sense of an offering made to appease an 
angry God ') seems to the present writer to be quite beside the 
mark. IVTio can say what exactly was the mental attitude of 
the participants In the ritual ? Yet upon that question the defi- 
nition must ultimately turn. For us the real point is simply 
this — AVas human life annually taken, at Athens, ns part of 
public State ritual? No ‘ misunderstanding of thopistof the 
ceremony’ (tJ.) can be invoked to defeat this question of fact 
or to cloud the issue. Whether the evidence is sufficient in 
amount and quality to enable us to answer it one way or the 
other is, of course, an entirely different matter. 

That at some time in the historj- of Attica sacri- 
fice of human victims at the Thargelia was in 
vogue as an element of the national religious cycle 
is beyond serious dispute. Whether the practice 
survived as a periodical rite as late as the 5th 
cent. B.c. is a question generally answered upon 
purely subjective grounds by appeal to a priori 
ideas of what is appropriate to Periclean Athens, 
rather than in the light of the facts of tradition, 
i.e. the extant literary evidence. Consequentlj', 
neither this nor the general phenomenon or human 
sacrifice in Greece at large in historical times is 
treated very honestly ; so that it seems neeessarj* 
here to review the salient facts. 

Recorded instance of the offering of human life in Athens 
belongs to the time when Epimenides was ‘ purifying Attica by 
human blood’s after the Kyloneian massacre, and a youth 
named Kratinos voluntarily ^ve himself for his country (.{meg 
Tqc epe^ap{yns)‘, his friend Aristodemos ‘also devoted himself 
to death, and so the calamities of the land were stayed.’ 3 
Again, just before the battle of Salamis, three Persian prisoners 
of high rank, nephews of Xerxes himself, were brought to 
Tiemistokles, and the prophet Euphrantides ’ bade him eacri- 
flee them ail to Dionysos Omestes (Cannibal), for so would there 
be dellr'erance and victory for Greece. Themlstokles was 
horrified at the prophet’s strange and monstrous pronounce- 
ment; but, as is generally the case in great crises and times of 
difficulty, the multitude, pinning its faith to irrational rather 
than rational methods, invoked the god with one voice, 
and bringing the captives to the altar Insisted upon tbs sacri- 
fice being consummated as the prophet had directed.' 4 

That ’ m the filth century, such sacrifices, even as a desper- 
ate expedient in great danger, revolted Attic feeling, of which 
we can take A!sohylus and Euripides as safe interpreters,’' is a 
dictum somewhat hard to reconcile with the surprising fre- 
quency with which Euripides avails himself of just this motive 
of the bloody sacrifice of a noble youth or maiden — once at 
least apparently quite ratuitously iL-and still harder to recon- 
cile with the repeated deliberate and official acts of cold- 
blooded ferocity which stain the pages of Athenian history 
during that century.7 AVhen Plutarch, in his account of the 
battle ot Lenktra, describes the searchings ot heart ot the 
leaders of the Theban army (871 B.o.), by reason of the vision of 


A CGS iv. 276. 3 Athen. Deipn, liii. 78. 

SDiog. Laert. i. 110 has a somewhat different account: ol3t 
•srjv airiay elnety (sc. Epimenides) tov hotpov to KvAwretov ayof, 
enjpatvoyra tut aTroAAayijv xaX dia tovto arroSayety Svo yeat'ias, 
KpaTtvor ical Knjtrigioy, eai Av^qrai Tqv irvpdiopdy. That the 
sacrifice was voluntary (according to the account given by 
Athenmus) does not alter its character; theoretioalTy, every 
victim was supposed to oflTer itself willingly. 

•4 Plot. Themist. 13, Arisf. 9, Pelopid. 21. This narrative, 
Plutarch observes, is from Phanias (Phainias) of Lesbos, ‘a man 
not unversed in letters and philosophy.’ The general modern 
attitude towards it is reflected by Grote, who remarks (Bist. of 
Greece, new ed., London, 1834, Iv. 470) that ‘it is pleasing to 
find sufficient ground for rejecting it.’ The incident is, on the 
contrary, ns well vouched for ns almost any detail in Greek 
history that depends upon purely literary authority. Of. the 
burying alive in the Forum Boarium at Rome, after the battle 
ot Canno), of a’Qallus ct Galla, Graecus et Graeca' (Livy, 
xxii. 67), and the sacrifice of 300 prisoners to &ns Ithomatas by 
Aristomenes (Clem. Alex. Proirep. SB). 

n CGS ir. 277. 

BJE.jr., llakaria (Berakleid.); Inhigeneia (Iph. in Aul.); 
Chthonia (EreefifA.) ; Pclj-xens (Bee.); Menoikeus (Pheen.). 
It is possible that the sacrifice of Makaria was the poet’s own 
invention, independent of tradition ; cf. A. Lang, The World of 
Bamer, London, 1910, p. 210 : ’ This enables him to please an 
Ionian audience by introducing their favourite incident, the 
sacrifice of a princess : Attic traditions harp eternally on this 
un-Homerio horror' (speaking of the poet of the Cypria), and 
p. 211 : • the Ionian author of the Cypria cannot deny himself 
an allusion to human sacrifice ’ ; see also p. 279. 

7 E.g., /Egina (Tbuc. iL 27, iv. 67); Skione (ib. v. 32); Melos 
(ii. V. 116). The sole example of compunction and mercy, that 
in regard to Mitylene (id. lii. 36), is dealt with at remarkable 
length by Thucydides precisely because of its rarity. 
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Pciopidas, -which Eecmcd to point to the Bncrifioe of an ‘auburn 
virgin ’ ns the price of victory, that will prove nothing for 
Atlions, but at best is evidence onlj' for the culture of Pelo- 
pidas liimself and certain of his colleagues.J In tlio dialogue 
ilinos, attributed to Plato, the speaker declares that human 
sacrifice is in vogue among barbarians, but is considered 
‘ illegal and unholy ’ by the Greeks 2 — though ho is fain to con- 
fess that it still survived on Jit. Lykaion and at Halos in Thes- 
saly.3 When dSschylus calls human sacrifloo avofiot,* or 
Euripides calls it oux ocrior,*’ that proves little enough for 
overage Greek sentiment at normal tempernture and nothing at 
all for Greek practice at fever heat. For ' it is n marked feature 
of the evolution of Greek religion that the lower and more em- 
brj'onio forms of faith survive through the ages by the side of 
the higher and more developed.’ 0 

It is clear enough that, in the popular conception, the gods 
were little more than the bestowers of physical and material 
goods, the guardians of herds, of crops, and of human increase, 
and that the primary purpose of worship lay in the mere 
instinct of social preservation. The higher thought which found 
literary expression moves upon a plane widely removed from 
the conceptions and religious practices of the people as a 
whole. In some respects, indeed, tlio religious history of the 
time exhibits obvious symptoms of retrogression and a resurg- 
ence here and there of what may be called the underlying 
primeval religious magma ; c.ff., it is only in the 8rd cent. b.o. 
that we get the e.'ctended use of magic tablets, the so-called 
Defixionum TahcUce, or leaden plates of spells or curses, by 
means of which the life of a man's enemy was devoted to 
destruction by nailing down his namo.7 

We may agree, therefore, with the eonclusion 
that ‘such sacrifices may have survived in the 
Greek world sporadically,** or as an expedient in a 
great crisis, far on into the Hellenistic period,’® 
and even later ; hut wo must repudiate the 
demand that by one means or another the 
Athenians must he certificated as having emanci- 
pated themselves from such practices a Tong time 
m advance of the rest of the Greoks.^^ It is at any 
rate impossible to pitch upon any particular date 
as marking the time after which a litoral perform- 
ance of the Pharmakos rite is unthinkable for 
Athens ; certainly such date would not fall within 
the 6th centuiy B.O. The fate of the six generals 

1 Plut. Pelop. 21 i Polynn. ii. 8. 8. The solution of tho di- 
lemma by the apparition of tho mare and chestnut filly was, of 
course, a happy thought on tho part of Pciopidas and his 
prophet Theokritos. The arguments purporting to be those of 
the Theban war council are an invention of tue amiable and 
humane Plutarch himself (though JIurray, p. 331, seems to 
regard the narrative as an authentic record of what actually 
passed). The story is rather different in Plut. Amat. Narr. 3. 

2 See § 316 0 : piv ov vogo; eoTcv dvflpiuirour Svtiv, dW 

apda-ioy . . . xal ori^ pip^apoi dvSpuirot rifidov dAAoiv vopot; 
^piovraii^dWa Kai oi iv rp AvKaCa ouroi icai oi ToO 'Afldpovrov 
fieyopocoiar fluaiot 9ifou<riv’'EJA>)ves ovret. Of. Plut. Queest, gr, 88 
(Orchomonos). 

2 Of. Plut._ Qiuest. gr,^ 80 ; Paus. -viii. xxxviil.^ 7 : jroJim-^av- 
pLovptrai Si ov poi ra it ttjv flucriov tjSv ijv, ixiru Si dy “S 

iaxev dpx^y — the reluctance of Pausnnias to speak of it seems 
to indicate that the sacrifice was still in vogue in his day 
(c. A.D. 170). For Halos seo Herod, vii. 107, where note tho 
expression KaOap^ov rrjt ^dpjjt notevpivuv *Axaiuy tK Oeoirpoirtov 
’ABdiiavra, rhv Ato'Jov ical jitWSvTiov p,ivBvtiv. It seems fairly 
clear (though Farnell [COS i. 04] is doubtful) that this sacrifice, 
■without any pretence, was in vogue in 480 b.o., or at any rate 
that Herodotus thought so. 

4 Agam. 168. b Jph. in Taur. 400. 

8 L. B. Farnell, The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, 
London, 1012| p. 6. 

7 For specimens see E. S. Boberts and E. A. Gardner, Introd. 
to Greek Epigraphy, •Oa.mhiidge, 1887-1005, iL 620. The oldest 
and most numerous of these plates come from Attica. The 
Greek term from these Dirce is (cardSeo-pot. 

8 Unless he is simply copying some older authority, wo learn 
from Ovid that in his time the old rite in all its naked horror 
was still annually observed at Abdera (a colony of Elazomenai) 
— Ibis, 407 : ‘ Aut to dovoveat certis Abdera diebus, j Saxaquo 
devotura grandine plura potant,' on which the schol. says: 
‘ JIos erat in Abdera civitato singulis annis homines immofari 
pro peccatiscivium, sedprius septem diebus cxcommunicari, ut 
sic omnium peccata solus haberet.’ Of. Strabo, p. 083 (of a 
promontory near Kourion^ in Oyprus) : a<f>’ tJj pfirrovcri toui 
di/>apcVav; tou fitapov Tov ‘AiriXAMVoy — apparently a similar 
ritual then still in use. 

»Cff5iv. 277. 

10 Of. Laotant. de Div. Inst. i. 21 : ‘ apud Oyprios hunmnani 
hostiara Jovi Teuorus immolavit, idque sacrificium posteris 
tradidit, quod est nuper, Hadriano imperante, sublatum’ ; and 
cf. PauB. vni. xxxviil. 7 (quoted above). 

11 Of. E. Bohde, Psyche*, Tubingen, 1007, ii. 78, note 2: 
‘Gegen die bestimmten Zougnisso konnen Erwagungen allge- 
meiner Art nichts ausrichten ’ ; cf. JIurray, p. 81 : ‘ Practices 
that to us seem like the scarce credible stories of a remote past 
were to tho fifth-century Athenian possibilities and even 
dangers.' . 


who saved Athens at Arginusai (406 n.c.), only to 
be swept to their doom by the ‘ burst of mournful 
and vindictive feeling ’ 1 following the Apatouria 
festival, on the part of a people which cried out 
that it was ‘ monstrous if the Demos shall not be 
allowed to do as it likes,’ is a measure of what in 
moments of excitement the Athenian populace 
was capable of doing.® 

There is ground for drawing a distinction be- 
tween what may bo called the normal annual ritual 
of tho Pharmakos and exceptional occasions of its 
use. Neglect or ignorance of this distinction has 
allected the ancient accounts, as is apparent in the 
two versions of the scapegoat ritual in use at 
Massilia (a colony of Phokaia). According to 
Lactantius, a pauper was induced to ‘ sell ’ himself 
for the purpose, and, having been fed at public 
cost a full year upon specially selected diet, was, 
on a great day, conducted through the toivnand 
finally stoned to death by the people, outside the 
walls.® The account of Servius, copied from 
Petronius, represents the ceremony, not as an 
annual lustration, but as exceptionally used in time 
of plague.* So Tzetzes, whether it be the Athenian 
rite that he has in mind or only that of the Ionian 
cities, speaks of it as occasional and as applied in 
times of plague, famine, or other visitation.® 
Similarly the schol. on Aristoph. Eq. 1136 says : 

'The Athenians used to feed up certain very ill-favoured and 
worthless creatures, and in time of national calamity— pestil- 
ence, I mean, or such like— used to sacrifice them, by way of 
getting cleansed from tlio defilement.’ 6 

It seems that the divergence here noted may be 
best explained by supposing that, apart from the 
regular annual purification, extraordinary occa- 
sions of public calamity, especially of plague or 
famine, may have led to repetitions of the cere- 
mony or to its performance at the due date with 
special solemnity — that is to say, ivith a revereion 
for the nonce to the full primitive savage ritual 
which in normal times was replaced by a fiction or 
simulation, as is so frequent in the history of 
religious practice.^ Such recrudescence of primi- 
tive barbarism is a familiar phenomenon.® 


1 Grote, vii. 437. , , 

2 Xen. licit, i. 7. 12 : to Si irKpBot ipda Stiviv elvai, rit 
edtrei Tov Srjpop irpdrretv o av govAijrat. Cl. Grote, vii. 449 1 
‘ " Oes pfcres de famille sent capables de tout” — the same words, 
understood in a far more awful sense . . . sum up the moral of 
this melancholy proceeding at Athens.’ 

2 Laot. Plac. Comment, in Stat. Theb. x. 703: ‘Lustrare 
civitatem humana hostia Oallicus mos est. Nam aliquis de 
egentissimis proiiciebatur praemiis, ut seed hoc venderet, qui 
anno toto publicis sumptibus alebatur purioribui cibis, demque 
certo et sollemni die per totam civitatem ductus ex urbe extra 
pomeria saxis occidobatur a populo.’ 

4 Sorv. on Verg. jEn. iii. 67 ; ‘ Nam Massilienses quoticns 
pestilentia laborabant, unus se ex pauperibus offerebat alendus 
anno integro publicis sumptibus et purioribus cibis. Hio postea 
ornatus verbenis et vestibus sacris circumducebatur per totam 
civitatem cum exeorationibus, ut in ipsum reciderent mala 
totius civltatis, et sic proiiciebatur (praeolpitab^ur, otep- 
hanus ) ; hoc autem in Petronio leotum est.' The terms 
quoticns and anno integro are ciearly mutually irreconcilable. 

® Chiliad, v. 728 f. : elT* ouv \ipht tire hoiphs tirt xot pAopot 
oAAo. _ . . . , 

6 cTpe^ov ydp rtvat 'ABrjpatot Atav dyevpeit sal axppt^evt, set 

ev Katpu trvpipopdt rivot itreABovapt rfj irSAei, Aoipov^ Aeyw p 
TOtovTov" Ttvo'f, tOvovTOVTOVt fpcKa TOV KaOapOrjvai TOV piatrpaTOt 
o6v Kttl ^Triavdua^ov KaBdppaTO, , , , 

7 Of. Serv. on: Verg. .^n. ii. 116 : ‘ sciendum in sacris simulata 

pro veris accipil’ ..... 

8 Of. CGS ii. 442 : ' Where tho view prevailed that the animai 

took the place of tho human life, we can believe that in times 
of great peril the latter might actually be offered as the more 
real and acceptable sacrifice ’ ; G. JIurray, Pour Stages of Greeic 
Religion, New York, 1012, p. 62: ‘Like most manifestations 01 
early religion, they (the Oracles) throve upon human terror . 
the more blind the terror the stronger became their hold. 1 
such an atmosphere the lowest and most beasthke o 

humanity tended to come to the front ; and religion /'o dou 
ns a rule joined with them in drowning the voice of critmis 
and of civiiization, that la, of reason and of mercy, wn 
really frightened the oracle generally fell back on some reme^ 
full of pain and blood.’ Cf Plut. Queest. gr. 26 : the AinamM, 
when they lived in the Oirrbainn plain, stoned their king 
death in time of drought, in obedience to an oracle, no aou 
that of Delphi. 
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This would help to eiptain the peculiarity' that the Athenian 
ctrerooD}' is never described as one bcloii^ng to a remote pre- 
historic inst, as a piece of barbarism later eradicated, or at 
itastaineliorotcd, under conditions which formed the matter of a 
ricred storv, such as that told about Artemis Triklaria at Patral.i 
or Artemis of Branron, upon svhich Euripides wrote a plap. 
Vi'e could sllH imauine thatsucli amelioration, as the outcome 
of a slowly developing sense of humanity and Justice, did come 
about as a matter of use and wont under normal circumstances. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the Greet communities 
—and this is true of them not merely in the political sense — 
were ever in a condition of unstable cguilibrium. How easily 
these old horrora could blase up afresh is well illustrated by the 
way in which Apollonios of Tyana hounded on the populace of 
Ephesos to stone to death an old blear-eyed beggar, making out 
that he was the embodied plague-demon which vexed the city.® 
Even in Athens in the 6th cent. B.c. it was stili ppssiblc seriously 
to propose the expulsion of the foremost man in the State, on 
account of his descent from one who had been guilty of sacrUege 
nearly two hundred years preiriously.® 

Some have tliought to save, as it were, the 
credit of Athens by imagining that only criminals 
already condemned, to death for their crimes were 
taken for the fatal rflle of the Pharmakos.^ For 
this idea, as applied to Athens, there is_ not a 
particle of evidence in the tradition, -which insists, 
characteristically, not npon the moral depravity, 
but upon the physical deformity, of the victims;* 
thej’ are chosen not for their badness, but for their 
ugliness. 

That in some places o condemned criminal was used ns a 
Tharmakos is very true, inius in Rhodes annually, on the Gth 
of their month Jletageitnlon, a man was e.vcriflced to Kronos. 
A criminal who had been publicly condemned to death was 
reserved for the anniversary of the Kronia. Then he was led 
outside the ^ates, in face of the image of Aristohoule, and was 
filled with wine and so slain.® A further development Is found 
at Lenkas. From the famous crag l,cukata8 the Lenkadians 
used annually to hurl a criminal into the sea ns a scapegoat. 
To break his lall, he was fastened about with feathers and live 
birds, and small boats waited below in order to pick him up, if 
he survived, and to carry him beyond the frontier. This took 
place at the time of a sacrifico to Apollo, who had a sanctuary 
at that spot. This was a mitigation, probably, of an earh'er 
custom of actually drowning the scapegoat.® An example ot 
still further developed amelioration of the rite was the ceremony 
annually performed at Chaironoia both by the chief magistrate 
at the Town Hall and by each head of a family in his own house, 
and once duly performed by Plutarch himself, who describes 
It® It was called the ‘ expulsionof hunger ’ (fiouAigow vf Atwiv), 
and Plutarch speaks of it as an ‘ancestral sacrifico’ ($vcria 
rarpitt). A slave was ceremonially beaten with rods of agntis 
eortiis and then driven forth with the formula ; ‘ Out with 
hunger, in with wealth and health.’ At Pelphi the ritual, 
recurring s'cry ninth year, which Plutarch characterires as a 
'sacrifice wi;h admixture of purification,' 9 connected with the 


1 Pans. vii. six, 2. ® Philostr. Kif. Ap. i v, 10 f. 

9 Thue. 1. 127 ; cf. Aristoph. i'j, 445. 

* Cf. CGS ii. 4S3 : ‘ Two human xaflopjiaT^ being probably 
criminals, were sacrificed In a sort of religious execution." 
Tliis was written in 1890. In 1007 (i4. iv, 270} Farnell riglitly 
secs that ‘ we cannot apologize for them tthe contemporaries of 
Pcriklcsand Demosthenes} by saying that, like the Rhodians, 
they reserved their worst crimirials for this fate and merely 
condemned to a religious death those who deserved a secular.’ 
See also Harrison, p. 104 : ‘ Civillred Athens had its barathron : 
why should civillred Athens shrink from annually utiUzing 
two vicious and already condemned criminals to “purify the 
city*'?’ 

V Ct. Tretrw, Chiliad, v, 726 f, ; twv pdrrtjr apop66rrpcp ^ov ; 
scbol. in Aristoph, Sq. 1130: Afor dym'riv sat ; 

^hol. in Aristoph. Ran. 7S3 : tovs ^vXous leal wapa rev Avarwv 
tngovXnnpr'eow, ‘victims of nature's maUcc.' At Massilia the 
soapemat, being ‘aliquis de egentissimis (unus ex paaperihus),’ 
was clearly not uccesssirily a condemned criminal. 

®,PpTphyr,^<le Absffn. ii. 64 ; cOi'rro ... Gi-fipwwov rw Kpoi*o,. 
o2t] tfft rroXu vportjcav <fiov Mcrr^e^' yap rwi- ert Oavare* 

ceaorfi^ xaTospiOIi-Tiov ptixpi pir rwv Kporiwv mu-eixov, ivcrratrrfi 
«« ropr^ rpocyay4>wvv rbr ai-Opwuor t^to Tn-Xin- arrispvv to? 
.4pio-re3<)x'Aev tSow, oifov trortaavTVV vo^arrov, Aristobonie is 
probably Artemis. What happened if there was no convenient 
cnm!n.al?_ Were there Rhodian analogues to the argument used 
to Athenian juries in order to secure a conviction f (cf. 
Arlitopb. Eq. lS59f^; Lysias, xxvii. 1)^ 

, * Strabo, p, 452 ; -^i* W ical FarpioVTotv Aviwoltoiv jcgt’ ivta-vTor 
(T vp^Oytn'a jTov 'AinSXXwi-ov owb rev wsoirev pirrf leOoi nva tmv 
“'T iait oi-rwi- ororporev wrX. Cf. the custom else* 

Where cf throwing every year a joung man into the sea, with 
the ^rds, * Be thou our offseouring ’ (repf^pa y«'o?) ; 

®uii and Phot, t.v, nrpiCojpa (localitj' not given). The 
woru ir(pttfrr/,ia OCCUrsin 1 Co 4^®: wv wepucaOappora to? roepou 
trrre?e«fv, rej-rwr wvpfilT-iitt, where it is rendered ‘ offscour- 
ing • in AY and RV. 

' Qti.Tft. Ctonr. vi. 8. 

Vuwrf, pr, 12 1 pfpiypcrev rira ccSopp^ 8i*(r,'nv, 


use of an image or puppet (troilirbv eXSahor), called after 
Charila, is an example of the Pharmakos ceremony in its most 
attenuated form. 

Tlie significance of the Pharmakos ritual was 
probably not so much that of vicarious piacular 
sacrifice — of expiation or pardon for the sinsof the 
community at the price of a human life — as the 
more primitive belief that the Pharmakos was a 
real sin-carrier, whose death purged the com- 
munity of its sins and misfortunes by virtue of 
magical transference in a literal and quasi- 
mechanical way. Combined with this, however, 
in the inconsistent and illogical manner character- 
istic of religious thought and procedure, is a 
function of the Phamakos in which he acts as an 
incarnation of the vegetation-power. Hence he ic 
decked out with fruits of the soil, and chastised 
with stimulating herbs and branches, and finally 
put to death in order to impregnate the soil with 
Iiis magically fructifying ashes.' Possibly the 
sacrifice to Demeter Chloe with which the Thar- 
gelia opened at Athens on the 6th of the month 
mdicates that originally the Pharmakos incarnated 
the primitive earth-goddess, wlio once demanded 
human victims in Greece, and to whom the cereal 
ofTerings of the Thargelia perhaps belonged before 
Apollo came on the scene. It nos also been sug- 
gested that the human victims at the Thargelia 
more particularly masqueraded as spirits of fig- 
trees, and that the strings of black and white figs 
hung about their necks were an imitation of the 
process of caprification or artificial fertilization of 
cultivated fig-trees by hanging strips of wild figs 
among the branclies.^ The ceremony, as regards 
this detail, was therefore one of imitative magic, 
to assist the fertilization of the fig-trees.’ 

LrraRXTCRS. — V. Stengel, ‘Die aneeblichen llensehenopfer 
bci dcr Tharccllen in Atben,’ in Bennes, xxii. I18S7) SOL ; 
J. Toepffer, ^Thargcliengcbrauche,’ in tRhainitchu Bustum, 
xliii. (I88S) 1421. (repub. in EeitrUpt lar griech. AUertumtviis., 
Berlin, 1S97); A. Mommsen, Eeste der Sladt Athen t'm 
Altertum, iJcipzig, 1893; M. P. Nilsson, Grkeh. Fcslt ton 
religi&ser Eedeiitunp, do. 1905; CGS, Oxford, 1907, iv. ; J. E. 
Harrison, PnUgorruna to the Studp of Greek Religion^, Cam- 
bridge, 1903 ; G. Murray, The Rise cf the Greek Epic®, Oxford, 
19H'(Appendjx A) ; GB®, pU vi. The Scapegoat, London, 1918 ; 
F. Schwenn, Bie Benschmopfer bei den Griechen und Romem 
(iirr, vol. XV. pL 3), Giessen, n.d. (19181). 

AY. J. WOODHOUSE. 

SCAPEGOAT (Semitic). — In the Pentateuch 
(Lv 16) it is stated that on the day of e.Ypiation 
Aaron, the high-priest, -was commanded to enter 
the sanctuary after purifying himself and putting 
on the sacrea vestments. Two goats were chosen 
as a sacrifice for sin, a young bullock for a sin- 
ofiering, and a ram for a Dumt-oirering. The two 
goats were placed before Jahweh at the entrance 
of the tahemaclc. The high-priest cast lots upon 
the two goats, one lot for Jahweh and the other 
for the scapegoat, which was allotted to the demon 
Azazel (g.v.). The goat upon which the lot for 
Jahweh fell was saerificed at once as a sin-offering 
along with the bullock and the ram. The high- 
priest, placing his hands on the head of the living 
goat, confessed over it all the sins of Israel, which 
were in this manner transmitted to the animal. A 
special messenger was deputed to lead away the 
goat into the desert, where it was abandoned to 
the demon Azazel. Both the high-priest and the 

I Hcdcc Farnell {CGS Iv. 231) would explain the asUoIogic®! 
legend given by Istros, of the stealing of Apollo's cups by 
Phannakos and his atoning, as an indication that the Phar- 
makes (perhaps in some of the Ionian cities) was, previous to 
his immolation, treated as an incarnation of the god and 
carried his emblems. The story of the ugly iEsop, who was 
accused of stealing temple treasures at Delphi, and was thrown 
from the rock Hyampeia (Plat. 657b), will probably be a reflex 
of the same ritual. 

® ‘Though it must be confessed,’ remarks Frazer, GiU®, pt. vl 
The Scapegoat, p. 259, • that the ancient writers who describe 
the Greek custom appear to regard It merely as a purification 
ot the city and not at all os a mode of fertilizing Bit-trees.’ 

S See . R. Paton, ‘ The Anpiiaxet and the Eton- of the Fall.' 
in RA, 4th scr., ix. [1907) 65 f. 
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person ■whose duty it "was to lead away the scape- 
goat were enjoined to purify themselves after the 
rite of transmission. It is interesting to note in 
this connexion that a similar usage was followed 
with birds at the purification of a leper. If the 
leprous pustules had disappeared from the patient, 
the priest took two birds, one of which was killed 
and its blood poured into a vessel over running 
water. The patient was sprinkled with the blood 
of the dead bird. The living bird, however, after 
being soaked in the blood of the dead bird and in 
this manner infected with the disease, was set at 
liberty ‘out of the city into the open fields’ (Lv 14“). 

It should be noted in connexion with the sj'mptoms of leprosy 
that the disappearance of the pustules is very common at tlie 
beginning of the malady. The initial hypermmia tends to 
diminish and to remain latent until the ultimate attack of the 
leprous fever — sometimes a year later than the first appearance 
— when the pustules reappear more violently than in the first 
stages of the disease. It is probable that this fact was not 
known to the ancient Hebrews, and that thcj' regarded the 
frequently long disappearance of the leprous symptoms ns the 
result of the rites just described. The subsequent development 
of the disease was no doubt looked upon os a fresh attack. 

These species of transmission rites were not con- 
fined to the Semitic peoples. The western Irish 
still believe, e.g., that whooping-cou^h may be 
diverted by passing the patient three times under 
the belly of an ass, and that certain fevers may be 
cured by carrying the patient three times round a 
special kind of tree. In these instances, of course, 
the triple repetition is due to the belief in the 
Trinity, in vdiose name the act is always done.* 
The disease in each case is thought to be trans- 
mitted from the patient to the ass or to the tree. 
In the same way, children with measles or scarlet 
fever are often given a kitten to play with, in the 
belief that the animal will contract the malady 
and thus remove it from the sufferer. 

That sin and disease were closely allied in the 
minds of the ancient Semites has been fully shown 
in the artt. God (Assyro-Babylonian) and Disease 
AND Medicine (Assyro-Babylonian), so that the 
parallel seems to be perfect between the Semitic 
ideas of transmission and those of the Celtic Irish. 
Such a natural primitive conception, however, does 
not imply any connexion between peoples of such 
different origin who may have held it. 

A highly interesting question as to the existence 
of a rite similar to that of the scapegoat among 
the Assyro-Babylonians has been discussed techni- 
cally by the present writer in several articles.* 

The_ following inscription seems to indicate a 
belief in a species of transmission rite ; 

‘ Ea, the king of the abyss, speaks to his son Marduk : Go my 
son Marduk. The plague has seized the man. Take thou the 
mdS-^uC-dub-ba. Place its head upon his head. Chase the 
plague from the presence of the king, the son of his god [=the 
patient]. May his saliva run freely in his mouth. May this 
king be clean ; may he be without spot. The man shall no 
longer know the plague. May it go forth from his body.’ * 

The expression mdS-^ul-dub-ba really means ‘ the 
horned animal which alleviates pain’ and seems 
to point to a belief that a living scapegoat was 
actually employed in very much the same manner 
as appears in the Hebrew sources. The idea that 
the mdS-^ul-dub-ba was a living animal has been 
called in question by Fossey,^ who adduces certain 
passages which we may now cite. 

In Zimmern’s Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der bah. 
Religion, Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 122, the following 
interesting passage appears : 

‘Then with clean purifications tbou shalt purify the king. 
As soon as thou shalt have finished the purification, thou shait 

1 The usual foi-mula after the invocation is : ‘ Good-morning 
to you boar-tree bush. Good-morning to you. I come for to 
leave the heart-fever with you.’ 

^JAOS xxi. [1900] 1-22; JA, July 1903, pp. 133-166, with 
contradictory notes by C. Fossey, the reply to which is published 
in AJSL XX. [1901] 173-181. 

3 Paul Haupt, Akkadische und Sumerisehe Keilschrifttexte, 
Leipzig, 1881-82, no. 12, lines 84-43. 

♦ JA, July 1903, p. 143, note 2. 


make them [the patients] go forth out of the door. Then with 
the mdS-xulduppd, with the mdi-gibiUO,, with the sheep of life 
with the copper of strength, with the skin of the great bull, and 
with seed-corn thou shaft cleanse the palace [=the house].’ 
Hero it will be noted that the patients are brought 
out_ of the house and the dwelling is purified by 
various means, among which the mdS-xulduppu 
and the lu-ti-la, ‘ the sneep of life,’ or perliaps ‘ the 
living sheep,’ play the principal part. It is certainly 
significant to find the mdJ, or animal, of the torch 
mentioned among these means of purification, as 
flame was a recomized purifying agent. We are 
forced to concluae, o'iving to the presence of the 
Sumerian word mdS, ‘ a horned animal,’ that all 
these words were orimnally names of certain kinds 
of horned animals which were primitively used in 
a ceremony like that of the Hebrew scapegoat. 
When, therefore, we read the phrase cited above, 
‘ place its head [that of the mdS-^id-dub-bal on the 
patient’s head,’ the conclusion seems unavoidable 
that this was distinctly a ceremony of transmission. 
A strikingly analogous passage in IV. Bawl. 26, 
no. 6, 22 Ifi IS too significant to be ignored : 

‘ The un'ptt [a sort of horned animal] has been given for his 
[the patient’s] life ; the head of the urfpii has been given for 
the head of the man ; the neck of the urifu has been given 
for the neck of the man ; the breast of the nn'fw has been given 
for the breast of the man.’ 

This passage plainly shows that an wrifw (probably 
=m(iS, ‘homed animal’) might serve vicariously 
for the life of a man, and the parts of the animal 
are enumerated one by one with the corresponding 
parts of the man. 

An important point in this connexion is now to 
be observed. Fossey compared the Sumerian word 
mdi-gul-dxih-ba (=Semitic mdS-xtildtippH) with 
gi£-xul-dub-ba, which occurs in another passage, 
undoubtedly as the name of an implement probably 
used in a purification ceremony. This giS-xul-dub- 
ba is not the mdS-^ul-dxib-ba, although it may 
have been used in the same manner. A flood of 
light is thrown upon the difficulty by the passage 
in IV. Kawl. 21, no. 1, 28-28, an inscription giving 
directions how to avert evil, which reads: ‘m 
order to avert anything evil, the mdS-^td-dub-ba 
is set up in the door-way.’ Here is the key to the 
whole difficulty. In this passage and in the 
passage just cited from Zimmera the m^-gul-dub- 
oa is an image of the original horned animal which 
alleviates pain and is probably identical 'ivith the 
itrigii whose parts were to correspond with the 
parts of the patient and whose life was given for 
the life of the man. Zimmera’s ‘ living sheep or 
‘ sheep of life ’ was probably an image of the same 
sort. ^ 

In other words, the appearance of the mdi-gul- 
dub-ba in Zimmern as a probable implement or 
purification is merely a development of the original 
force of the mdS-^ul-dub-ba seen in the passage in 
Haupt, no. 12, p. 30 ft'. In the primitive rite the 
horned animal was a live creature endowed with 
malevolent powers. It might, however, by the 
use of the proper incantations, be made to carry 
away disease. This was done, in the one instance, 
by driving away the evil influence from the patient 
and, in the other case, by first bringing it into 
contact with the patient and then driving it away. 
It may be supposed that in the course of time the 
practical difficulty of procuring a live animal lor 
the ceremony gave rise to the use of 
the original animal which was employed rituaiiy 
in the manner just indicated. In short, the home 
animals were malevolent in so far as they repre- 
sented disease, but might be turned to a benevolen 
use by the power of the incantation for their ‘ 
sion. Hence the pregnant expression arose, wia - 
gul-dub-ba=' the horned animal which assuag 
evil or pain.’ , 

A further instance of transmission among r 
Babylonians is seen in the following passage : 
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• Place the mzellc which ranges the plain before Sharaash [the 
Kun-god]. Owe the bow to the king, the son of his pod [the 

patient]. W , ■ ‘he house of purification, 

let him kill 'When the king draws 

the bow ag[ ' fatal affliction . . . the 

Impure malady, the sorcery, everything which causes evil, every 
ailment which at the rising of the sun was in his body go far 
forth from his body like the flight of the arrow.’ 1 

To sum up on this point, the facts relating to 
the transmission rites among tlie Assyro-Baby- 
lonians are as follows. The inscriptions in Haupt, 
no. 12, deal most plainly with the destruction and 
expulsion of certain horned creatures which are 
equivalent in effect to the evil demons. They are 
sent forth to an unclean place. Then follows the 
inscription of the mdS-gul-dub-ha, which is to be 
sought by Marduk and its head placed against the 
head of the patient, after which the patient is to 
recover. Then follows the reverse, describing the 
bowshot which shoots away into the gazelle the 
malady of the patient. How are we to conclude 
otherwise than to suppose that the Babylonians, 
like the Hebrews, had a well-defined transmission 
ceremony similar to the Biblical rite described 
above ? 

Liteiutoiie.— See the works cited in tlio footnotes. 

J. Dyneley Prince. 

SCARABS. — The scarab is one of the most 
characteristic productions of ancient Egyptian art, 
and one of the best-known. Scarabs take much 
the same place in the art of Egj’pt as coins do in 
the art of Greece or as the netsttkd and the tsiiba 
(sword-guard) do in that of Japan. We cannotj it 
is true, claim exactly the same specialized position 
for the study of the scarab as we can for that of 
the coin, but nevertheless the two are analogous. 
E^pt had no coinage, and her artists found in the 
fabrication and decoration of the scarab the same 
scope for the exercise of their ingenuity and 
felicity of design in ‘small art’ as the Greek and 
the modern do in their coin or the Japanese in his 
netsuki and i^iiba. The scarab has a further, a 
religious, interest. Its religious signification makes 
it as important a relic of Egj’ptian religion as it is 
of art. And, like the coin, though not to so great 
an extent, it has a historical value. 

Stated simply, the scarab is, properly speaking, 
a seal made in the form of a certain religious 
omulet, the figure of the sacred beetle, or scaraoasiis, 
the Atenchus sacer," as entomologists call it. But 
hy no means every scarab ivas a seal. It was only 
during the second period of the development of the 
scarab that most specimens were intended to be 
seals as well as amulets. Later it became, as it 
was originally, almost invariably an amulet only, 
but still retained in most eases the old seal-base, 
with its inscription or design like that of a seal. 
Later still images of the insect pure and simple, 
■without inscription, became common again. 

Egyptian seals were not from the beginning 
made m the form of scarabs. It was not till the 
beginning of the Xllth dynasty that the fashion 
became general of having one’s seal, in the form of 
the sacred beetle, strung on a ring, string, or 
necklace. The oldest Egyptian seals were gener- 
ally, though not invariably, cylinders, meant to 
roll over the sealing-clay like their congeners in 
Babylonia and Assyria. Later, under the Vlth 
dynasty, the ‘button-seal,’ a form apparently in- 
troduced from the Algean islands and Crete, 
became popular, and from this was developed the 
scarab-seal. Actual scarab- beetles had been oc- 
casionally buried with the dead as early as the 
pre-dynastio period.^ Little uninscribed images of 

' ^4, July 1903, p. 143, lines 14-21. 

^ See art. Ciurjib akd Amulets (Egyptian), voL iii. p. 432*. 
ocambs were often made in the likeness of other allied species, 
Wen as 5c. venerahiUs^ and other genera such as Catharnits, 
and Hypselogenia ^Petrie, Scarabs^ 

® Petrie, p. 2. 


the scarab, usually made of blue glazed steatite or 
of ivory, had been buried with the dead under or 
even before the Vlth dynasty, and doubtless were 
worn by the living as amulets. Under the Vlth 
dynasty the seal, in itself in some sort an amulet, 
since it bore tlie name of the owner — and all 
students of simple magic know how magically 
important his name is in the mind of primitive 
man ' — became combined with this particular amu- 
let, at any rate in the case of kings. Under the 
Xllth dynasty private persons chose to have their 
seals made in the form of the little scarab-amulet 
instead of the simple ‘ button ’ or rosette. Its form 
was convenient for the purpose : the oval base on 
which it stood was well-adapted for seal-design ; 
and the name derived added protection from being 
inscribed on the sacred object. 

I. Popularity of the scarab. — Under the Xllth 
dynasty most scarab-inscriptions are names and 
titles, whether royal or private, and the scarahs 
are real seals, of hard stone or faience, intended for 
use as such. When no inscription appears, the 
base is usually adorned with a spiral or other 
linear design of iEgean origin, often combined ivith 
plant motives and very beautiful, wliich was very 
soon used as a seal too for ordinary purposes when 
no name was necessary. These seals were worn 
by the living and buried with the dead. Towards 
the end of the Middle Kingdom, however, more 
urely amuletio scarabs began to appear. They 
ore designs of religious or semi-religious import, 
luckj’ symbols, etc., and one can see that they 
could be regarded as amulets only, though they were 
still used on occasion as seals. If amulets pure and 
simple, it was evident that their material need not 
always be so durable as that necessary for real seals ; 
so faience and a composition ware became more 
common than hard stone for their fabrication 
under the XVIlItb djuiosty. This was the time of 
the great manufacture of the scarab. So far it had 
been, if not e.vactly an object de luxe intended for 
the use only of kings and great persons, at any 
rate not a common object in tlie possession of 
everybody. But under the XVIIIth dynasty it 
was vnilgarized. Millions of cheap scarabs were 
made of blue and green gl.azed steatite or faience, 
which any fellah could string round his neck and 
use as a seal, if it did not break in the process. 
We admire their colours now, when these have 
survived the centuries, and give high prices for 
them, but to the XVIIIth dynasty Egyptian they 
were the commonest objects, and probably of no 
more value than picture postcards are now. The 
present writer uses the word advisedly. The 
scarab was now the picture postcard of the ordinary 
Egyptian. If he went to some well-known shrine 
to pray, to some religious fair, or molid, as his 
modern descendant would call it, he brought away 
his cheap memento, his picture postcard, hia 
‘ present from Margate,’ in the shape of a scarab. 
Did he go to Karnak, he took home a scarab with 
an inscri 
Epetesut 
lated as ‘ 

the god of Karnak and Thebes are celebrated on 
thousands of scarabs: ‘Amen is strong to help,’ 

‘ Fear not ; Amen is near,’ and so forth. Nor did 
Ptak of Memphis yield in popularity to Amen, at 
any rate in the north ; and a little later, under 
the XIXth dynasty, when Egyptian snobbery 
exalted the Memphite god, to whom the new 
northern dynasty was more especially bound to 
pray, the pilgiim could buy at Memphis as good a 
scarab, advertising the virtues of Ptab, as he could 
one advertising Amen at the rival shrines of 
Thebes. Most of the seavabs that we have were 
the property of the ‘ man in the street,’ Pos- 
1 See art. Names (Primitive). 


ption on it — ‘Good is the coming to 
’ — ^^vhich may almost literally he trans- 
A present from Karnak.’ The virtues of 
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sessors of fine blue scarabs Avith the name of 
Thothmes III. or Rameses ii. on them are wont to 
believe that their treasures were once tlie property 
of the kings whose names they bear. What 
millions they must have possessed I A few of the 
scarabs in our chief collections may have been 
(some, from the circumstances of their discovery, 
are known to have been) actual royal possessions, 
but the old Egyptian liked to have his king’s 
name on Ids scarab as much as anything else, just 
as the modem British pei'son likes to have pictures 
of the King and Queen in his home. But, just as 
Queen Victoria’s Avas a name universally venerated, 
and her portrait appeared among the possessions of 
high and Ioav, so Avith the Egyptian was the name 
of Thothmes ill. one to conjure Avith, and that 
speaking literally. Its marical virtue Avas obvious, 
and so it appeared on scarabs innumerable ; it Avas 
the most popular of all scarab-inscriptions, and 
that not only during the king’s oAvn long life, but 
for centuries after his death, so that it is noAV the 
commonest of scarab legends. Almost half the 
royal scarabs in existence are of Thothmes iii, and 
of one or tAVO later kinglets Avho aped his throne- 
name ‘ Men-kheper-ra.’ Scarabs bearing this name 
alone are as many in number as all those bearing 
the names of all the rest of the kings of Egypt. 
And Phoenicians, understanding notlnng or its 
meaning, Avent on putting his name on the imita- 
tion scarabs Avhich they made for the Greek and 
Italian market a thousand years after his death, 

2. Decadence and disappearance. — It is impos- 
sible to say much more of the popular scarab of 
the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, to recount 
any of the innumerable variations of inscription 
and design that are found on them ; Avishes for 
children, for a good Avife or husband, glorification 
of gods, scenes of the Idng, as leader of his people, 
offering to the gods, and so on ad infinitum ; the 
most cursory examination of any good collection 
in one of our museums Avill shoAV their infinite 
variety. One of the most characteristic forms of 
the later XVIIIth dynasty is a picture postcard 
pme and simple, or rather a cheap popular medal. 
Thousands of this peculiar type were no doubt 
made ; noAv we possess but a feiv specimens, Avhich 
are regarded as very valuable varieties. We refer 
to the large scarabs of Amenhetep ill., Avith their 
proclamatory inscriptions announcing his marriage 
Avith Queen Tii, his slaying of lions and Avild bulls, 
etc. These were issued and Avere acquired by his 
loyal subjects just as a popular medal commemora- 
ting a royal marriage might be noAv. But all 
scarabs Avere not of course of this popular cast, and 
Ave have many beautiful specimens Avhich Avere 
undoubtedly made for persons of taste and state, 
even for the royal household itself. Still, even in 
the best of them, the old beauty of the true seal- 
scarabs of the Xllth dynasty has gone, and, Avhen 
Ave come to certain cheap scarabs of the XIXth 
dynasty, Avhich were cast in a mould instead of cut 
or modelled by hand, Ave see decadence fully setting 
in, from Avhich not even the manufacture of some 
really very pretty specimens by the archaizing 
artists of the XXYth and XXVIth dynasties can 
save the scarab. Then the Mediterranean com- 
merce of the 7_th and 6th centuries B.c. took the 
scarab abroad into all lands : Naukratite Greeks 
made it in its cheapest form, and Phoenicians 
peddled it to Sardinian savages ; the Greek artists 
took it up and made very beautiful Greek scarabs, 
Avith purely Greek intaglio designs, in hard stone, 
to' be used as seals ; Etruscans acquired them as 
part of their borroAved raiment of civilization ; like 
Greek vases, they Avere ‘ the proper thing ’ to 
possess, and ‘all the best people ’ in Etruria used 
them. And then, Avhether because they had 
become too common and the outer foreigners 


thought too much of them or not, they suddenly 
lost their charm for their originators. With the 
coming of the Persian the seal-scarab absolutely 
disappears. Under the Ptolemies stone scarabs are 
still made, butAvithoutthe characteristic seal-base; 
they are amulets only, and, as one of the quaint 
conceits of the beast- Avorshippers of the Nile, they 
end grotesquely and pitifully under the Romans. 
The scarab is practically no longer made at all,i 
and the figure of the scarabceus appears only in 
company Avjth absurd cock-headed demons wearing 
Roman uniform on Gnostic gems or furnishes a 
telling image either of reprobation or of com- 
parispn to early Christian apologists. For the 
religious importance of the scarabcens was as great 
as, or greater than, ever, and to this Ave must noAv 
return. 


3. Religious importance. — ^Wliat Avas the religi- 
ous idea of the scarab? The scarab-beetle, .diew- 
chus sacer, Avas the emblem of Khepera or Kheperi, 
the self-begetting, self-creating sun-god, originally 
a primeval Nilote deity distinct from the sun-god, 
Ra, or Re', of Heliopolis.® The name Kheperi 
means ‘ he Avho becomes (or creates),’ from the verb 
khoper, ‘to become (or create),’ Avritten Avith the 
scarab hieroglyph. The insect itself Avas called 
khepror, a form of the same Avord, Avhich seems to 
have had also the meaning of ‘ rolling,’ ‘ the roller.’ 
The peculiar habits of the scarab-beetle seemed (as 
Apion, quoted by Pliny, said) to the indigenous 
Nilotes to typify the movement of the sun, Avhich 
appeared to be rolled across the sky like the ball of 
drmg which the beetle rolled along the ground. 
The beetle therefore became the emblem of the 
sun-god holding the solar disk, as the beetle holds 
his dung-ball. And, further, out of the ball of 
dung, according to the erroneous popular belief, 
came the little scarabasi when their time came to 
be bom. This is an erroneous idea, because, as 
the great French naturalist, J. Henri Fabre_, has 
shoAvn,® the dung-ball of the scarab-beetle is in- 
tended to be his food, and has nothing to do Avith 
the pear-shaped ball, never seen above ground, in 
Avhich the female lays her eggs, thus providing 
food for the larva AA’hen it is hatched. The Egyp- 
tians appear to have had no idea of the met^ 
morphosis of the insect, and thought that the 
scarab issued from the egg as a fully-formed beetle. 
The fact that the round dung-ball is made only by 
the male beetle AA’as also not knoAvn ; there seemed 
to be no difference betAveen the sexes, and so the 
scarab Avas supposed to be male only, and to create 
his offspring AAuthout the intervention of a female. 
This seemed to typify the idea that the sun-god 
Avas self-creating, 

‘Since it was auroyt^s, the scarab AVas also /loroyorij, 
HorapoUo^ n-e find it cited as the symbol of /loyoyey^!- Tna 
idea, connected with the fact that the scarab lays only 
was taken by Christian writers to allow of the scarab bang 
spoken of as a type of Christ, the "only-begotten” son of upa, 
and we eA’en find Our Lord described as “the good Scarim or 
as “ God’s Scarab.’” 6 ' Scarabcexis in cruce . . . 
bcBits qxii clamavit e ligno are phrases used of Our wrd by bc. 
Ambrose in his exposition of St. Luke’s Gospel.’® „ 

questioned whether this was not a slight misunderstonaing, 
and Avhether the word /aoroyti^s means in the case of Our bora 
quite the same thing as it does in HorapoUo Avitli regard to tne 
scarab ; he seems to use it rather in the sense_ of “ oorn of one 
sole person,” in this case the male scarab, without the inrer- 
vention of a female.’ f , 

The idea of personal resurrection was ^so asso- 
ciated Avith the scarab in late times. The ola 
Egyptians had no such idea. . 

* It was a new life in the Underworld that, they 
assured to the dead man by the placing over his heart o 
stone image of the Scarabaous-beetle, type and emblem 01 


1 The latest knoAvn is one of Antoninus Pius, in the Louvr . 

2 See art. Eovitun Belioion, § 39. ‘ • 

3 Souvenirs entomologigues, Paris, 1879-1912, v. l-o». 

‘ i- 10- . . .u 

B Hall, Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, vol. _•# 

5 Budge, The Mummy, p. 23.S, note 1. ' Hah- 
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ever renewing itself unaided, as its race seemed to beg-et itself 
unaided and to spring in multitude from the revolving ball, 
fosterer of their iife ns the revolving sun-ball fostered the life of 
man. So they prayed that with the help of the Scarab over his 


(bis earth, which in fact was confounded by the (Jhristians 
with their idea of the resurrection of the actual body at the 
Last Day .’ 1 

4. The heart-scarab. — Tlie heart-scarabs, in- 
tended as amulets for the protection of the dead, 
were usually larger in size than the ordinary seal- 
scarabs, which were primarily intended as amulets 
for the living, though, of course, constantly buried 
with the dead. They were emblem.s of the pro- 
tecting power of the living sun. In the under 
world the stm also shone, the dead sun, Osiris, and 
it is only on the large heart-scarabs of compara- 
tively late time.s that his figure appears. On the 
scarabs of the living he is never seen. 

•The supposed relation of the Scarab to the heart of a man 
does not seem very clear to us. Perhaps the Iieart, ns the seat 
of life, was regarded ns siiecially connected with the Creator 
god Khepera and his emblem the Scarab, the symbol of 
“coming-into-being" and of existence generally. In any case, 
the Scarab was ritually connected with sonic of the more 
important chapters of the Book of the Dead, which were 
believed to s.ave the life of the dead man in the next world, 
notably the nil-embracing chapter Ixiv., which u-as the quint- 
essence of all the magical protective formula). The rubric of 
this chapter and of chapters xxx. and xxxn. prescribe that it 
shall be said over a Scarab of basalt or green stone, set in an 
electrum or gold mount or rim, which shall be placed on the 
heart of a man, after the ceremony of the "Opening of the 
Mouth" has been performed. This Heart-Scarab, one side of 
which was sometimes fashioned in the form of a heart, was 
usually placed over the place of the heart, on the breast of the 
mummy.’ 2 

Its CTeen colour is probably an allusion to the 
green dung-ball of tlie beetle. A typical specimen 
of an early lieart-soarab of this kind is that of 
King Sebekemsaf, of theXIIIth orXVIIth dynasty 
(c. lSOO B.C.), which is in the British Museum.” 
It is a green jasper scarah, J in. long, with domed 
back and human face, set in a gold ^inth, rounded 
at one end, and 1 | ins. long. The legs of the 
scarah are represented in relief, splayed out on 
the surface of the gold plintli. On the base and 
■"ides of the latter are ueaten in sentences from 
ch. xxxB. of the Book of the Dead : 

*To be said over h'is mouth as an incantation : "My heart of 
my mother, my heart of my mother, my heart of my existences, 
may naught stand up to bear witness ns an enemy against mo 
before the Judges." Made over the king Sebekemsaf, Justified.’ 

In accordance with a superstition peculiar to the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms, the legs of the bird- 
hieroglyphs are omitted, so that they should not 
nm away from the amulet and so impair the 
efficacy of the inscription. The providing of the 
scarab -with a human face is a peculiarity of the 
Middle Kingdom. Tliis face developed under 
the XVIIIth dynasty into the negro-head which is 
seen at the back of many scaraboids of that time. 

In later times the heart-ycamifciw, not unusually 
made of faience, is often inlaid in various colours. 
Sometimes the figure of the scarab disappeared 
altogether, and it became an amulet entirely in 
the shtipe of a heart, possibly with a human head, 
and with, cub upon it, a representation of the 
JenwK-bird, the sacred crane of Ra of Heliopolis, 
which -n'as regarded as * the soul of Kheperi ’ after 
the union of the solar cults. Under the Saites, 
and even earlier, the heart-scarab w'as often given 
detachable vvings, fastened with thread, and some- 
times we see it in the centre of a pylon-shaped 
pectoral, placed on the breast of the mummy. 

We have already said that at a late period v,’e 
also meet with a small scarab purely amuletic in 

^ Hail, p, xviii f. 2 Ib. p. xix f. 

2 No. 7876 : Hall, no. 211 . 
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character and without inscription of any kind, as 
it has no base on ivhich to put it. Instead of the 
base is a small ring for suspension. 

• In a very interesting set of amulets in the British Museum, 
exhibited exactly ns they were found, we find that tliis base-less 
Scarab was put over the throat of the mummy, while a seal- 
Seirnb with base was placed with a model signet-ring (all are 
made of faience) below its left shoulder, the shoulder over 
which the scribe usually carried, slung, his writing materials.’ 1 

Monstrous forms of the scarah sometimes occur 
in late times, purely amuletic and without the 
seal-base like those just described. An instance 
is the bull-headed scarab, usually made of hfenia- 
tite. This was connected with the moon-god 
Khons, as Horapollo says.” Horapollo speaks of 
the ordinary scarab of Klieperi as ‘liaving the 
form of a cat,’ and also mentions a single-homed 
scarab sacred to Thoth. The latter, as Petrie says,” 
is no doubt the lonp-hoaked Hypselogcnia, its beak 
being compared ■with that of the ibis, the sacred 
bird of Thoth. The iiresent WTiter does nob know 
of any monstrous ibis-lieaded or cab-headed 
scarabs, though the former is by no means incon- 
ceivable. It is diificult to see any resemblance 
between tlie ordinary scarabwus and a cat. 

The scarab is often figured in the Book of the 
Dead,* and sometimes Kheperi appears there as a 
beetle-headed man. Gigantic stone scarabcei were 
sometimes set up in the temples. There are two 
(one of remarkable size, but uiiinscribed) in the 
British Museum, and one with a long inscription 
on its high pedestal was found at Kamak by 
Georges Legrain. In Gnostic iconography the 
scarab often appears. 

5. Modifications of the scarab. — We thus see 
how it was that the small amulets representing 
this very sacred object were early adopted as seals 
on account of their convenient size and material, 
as well as their magical power ; how the two 
aspects of the scarab aro inextricably intermingled ; 
and how it is difficult to treat apart the scarab- 
seal and the scarab-amulet, \vith the result that 
! the pure signet of non-scaraboid form, such as the 
ring, the button-seal, and the cylinder, appears in 
I a comprehensive catalogue like that of the British 
Museum collection of seals and scarabs at one end 
of the scale, with at the other the heart-amulet, 
which has nothing of the seal (or even sometimes 
of the scarab, except implicitly) about it. The 
two aro connected by the scarab, in its double 
capacity ns seal and amulet, and by its modifica- 
tions, such as tlie ‘scarnboid,’ with scarab-like 
form and inscribed base, hut with back either 
plain or cut or impressed in various forms like 
that of the liead of a negro, a cynocephalous ape, 
and so forth ; by the ‘cowroid,’ wliimi is a cross 
between a scaraboid and a bead of lentoid shape, 
originally made in the form of a cowry-shell (but 
afterwards losing all trace of this original) and 
inscribed on its flat base in the same way as the 
scarah; and by the ‘plaque,’ which has lost all 
trace of the scaraboid form and is merely a plaque- 
shaped amulet developed from the flat head and 
inscribed in tlie same manner as the seal-scarabs, 
usually on both sides. 

• Various combinations of the Scaraboid and the Plaque are 
met with. All these derivatives ol the Scarab partake of the 
nature of beads, as also does the Scarab itself to a great extent, 
since all are perforated for stringing, and, when worn as 
nmule^, were usually strung with beads on necklaces, etc. . . . 
When intended not to bo strung ns a bead, but, ns was often 
the case, to be mounted os the bezel of a signet-ring, the Scarab 
or Plaque was still always perforated, and was scoured to the 
ring by means of a metal wire passing through the perforation.’ » 

Much light was thrown on the popular use of 
the scarab as an ornament of the living, strung on. 

1 Hall, p. XX. 2 i. 10. 3 p. 3. 

Oddly enough, it was occasionally confused with another 
beetle, tne'opsAaif, which hod an unlucky signiHcance. 

s Hall, p. vii f. There is tlie exception of the small late un- 
insoribed scarabs with a suspension ring beneath, instead of a 
I perforation (see above, § 4). 
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necklaces, etc., by the discovery of hnndreds of 
small necklaces of scarabs and beads of faience in 
the dust-heaps of the temple of Queen Hatshepsut 
atDeir el-Bahri, in Western Thebes. They were 
the poor offerings of the fdlalun at the shrine of 
Hathor, which the queen annexed to the great 
temple which she built in honour of Amen. These, 
when damaged or broken, or when the shrine 
became too full of them, were thrown out by the 
sacristans chiefly into the deserted courts of the 
ancient funerary temple of King Mentuhetep close 
by, used in Hatshepsut’s time as a dust-heap, where 
they were found duringthe excavationsof the Egypt 
Exploration Fund in 1903-07.^ Nearly all are of 
XVlIIth dynasty date, and Deir el-Bahri has been 
one of the most fruitful sources of the fine blue 
scarabs of Hatshepsut’s reign that are to be seen 
in our collections. 

6. Material and colouring. — This brings us back 
to the artistic interest of the scarab. ‘As the 
gem and coin are microcosms of Greek art, so 
Hie scarab is a microcosm of the art of Egypt.’® 
On some scarabs we see miniatures, whether good 
or bad, of the great scenes sculptured on the temple- 
walls, executed within the compass of an oval 
space half an inch long. On others cheap and 
inferior artists produced only the roughest of 
scenes, the rudest of hieroglyphs. 

‘ To trace the development of the Bcarab and Its ornaments 
from the elaborately conventionalized scenes of the Xlltli 
dynasty with their beautiful spiral patterns or the finely cut 
legends of their priestly or official owners, through the fine 
designs of the XVIIlth dynast}' to the delicately glazed pale blue 
faience amulets of the XXVIth, is one of the most interesting 
studies in the whole realm of ancient art.’ 3 


The first and always the most generally used 
material for the making of scarab-seals -was 
steatite or steaschist, a grey schistose stone 
(silicate of magnesium) resembling, but not so 
soft as, soapstone. This when used for scarabs 
was usually glazed, generally either blue or green. 
Faience appears under the Xllth dynasty, and was 
generally used from the time or the XVIIlth 
dynasty. Under the XIXth the faience scarabs of 
the cheapest kind were often cast in moulds, }vith 
disastrous effect. A fine deep blue glaze was used 
under the Vlth-XIIth dynasties. A delicate blue 
glaze at the beginning of the XVIIlth dynasty 
gave way to the brilliant blue of the reign of 
Hatshepsut and the beginning of that of Thothmes 
III. During his reign green became the fashion 
and persisted under the XIXth, though blue is 
often found. In later times green was usual, until 
under the Suites a delicate light-blue glaze took 
its place. The preservation of the colour is more 
usual on faience than on steatite scarabs. On the 
latter it has often disappeared or has turned 
brown. On faience, when the colour goes, blue 
usually turns white. A homogeneous hard blue 
^te, usually light-blue, was also used under the 
Xllth and XVIIIth dynasties, and a soft paste, 
also light-blue, was very common under the 
XXVIth. Hard stones of the finest kinds were 
used from the Xllth to the XIXth dynasty. 
Amethyst was the most usual in the earlier period, 
and the amethyst scai'abs of the Xllth dynasty 
often have a gold plate on the base, on which the 
inscription was engraved. Usually, however, this 
plate nas disappeared, or was never fixed, so that 
the scarabs have no inscription, though amethyst 
scarabs with inscriptions cut directly on the base 
are not unknown. The beautiful light-blue feld- 
spar was also used at this time, as well as 
hsematite, camelian, green jasper, crystal, quartz 
(sometimes glazed blue), lapis-lazuli, and obsidian. 
Under the XVIIIth dynasty carnelian was the 

1 Hail, in E. Naville and H. E. Hail, The Xlth Dynasty 
Temple at Deir el-Bahari, London, 1907-13, i. 17, iii. 13. 

2 Hall, Catalogue of Egyp. Scarabs, vol. i. p. xxiv. 
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favourite stone, though it was used more for 
cowroids than for scarabs proper. Bright yellow 
jasper followed at the end or the dynasty, and 
under the XIXth dynasty red jasper, red feldspar, 
carnelian, sard, and red stones generally, were in 
fashion, as also were crystal and chalcedony, and 
even jade (for heart-scarabs), but less commonly. 
Malachite and turquoise scarabs are very rare. 
Under the later dynasties lapis-lazuli supplanted 
all the others for small scarabs, and granite, 
diorite, and basalt were all used for the large 
heart-scarabs, as well as a stone usually called 
‘ green basalt,’ which is not a true basalt, and is 
called by Petrie ^ ‘ durite.’ This was common at 
all periods for heart-scarabs, but was rarely 
used for the small scarabs. Metal scarabs are 
rare, though we may well suppose that they were 
often mane of gold, especially under the Xllth 
and XVIIIth dynasties ; and the splendid find of 
Xlllth dynasty jewellery . at Dashur includes 
golden scarabs splendidly inlaid with lapis, feld- 
spar, and camelian. Silver is so perishable that a 
silver scarab would be a great rarity. Bronze 
scarabs are usually Ptolemaic or Eoman, rarely 
XXth dynasty. Blue glass scarabs are known 
under the XV’IIIth and XIXth dynasties j they 
are often small and rudely cut, obviously of the 
cheapest description. Amber scarabs _ are very 
rare, but there is one of the Middle Kingdom in 
the British Museum.® The material is very perish- 
able. Wood occurs under the Xllth dynasty, but 
is very rare. Ivory was also rarely used ; the 
small amuletic scarabs of the Vlth dynasty may 
be mentioned, and larger ones are sometimes 
found later on : these have usually magical 
inscriptions.® 

7. Historical value. — ^The ^pes of the scarabs 
of the various periods of the Xllth to the XXVIth 
dynasty are easily distinguishable. Under the 
Xllth dynasty a very naturalistic type was in 
vogue side by side witfi an oblong conventionalized 
type,' which is the commoner of the two. In this 
type the legs are merely marked by striations at 
the sides. Under the Xlllth dynasty larger and 
more oval scarabs of this type were usual. The 
wing-cases of this type ivere often not marked, 
under both dynasties. At the end of the Middle 
Kingdom we find the wing-cases often replaced by 
little serrated lines, like palm-sprigs. At the 
beginning of the X'^IIIth dynasty a purely ovm 
base was usual, and the hinder end of the scarab 
was sharply raised or hunched up ; this is charac- 
teristic of the time of Anienhetep I. Later a 
naturalistic form, with less oval base and with 
triangular marks at the corners of the wing-cMes, 
was 06 rigle ; this is the characteristic form of the 
reign of Thothmes III. and persisted with vmia- 
tions till the time of the Suites. Under the XIXth 
dynasty highly arched backs were common, ana 
the legs were often cut free. Aberrant forms 
with almost pyramidal backs and elaborately cut 
heads are met with under both the XHth ana 
the XIXth dynasties, but are rarely found in the 
intervening period ; the XIXth dynasty scarab- 
cutters seem occasionally to have tried to reviv 
the forms of the Middle Kingdom. Under tn 
Ethiopians (XXVth dynasty) began the archaistic 
revival of art generally, which went for its moae 
back to the Old and Middle Kingdoms. Scarab- 
forms of the Xllth dynasty ivere now common y 
imitated, and even their spiral base-designs w 
occasionally revived. But under the Saites of 
XXVIth, though the sculpture of the Old Kingdom 
was imitated, scarabs of the Old Kingdom could n 
often be imitated, because there were so few to 1 
tate — those in our museums which bear the nam 
of monarchs of the IVth dynasty, for instance, a 
1 P. 8. 2 No. 17,718. 3 Brit. Mus., no. 30,730. 
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considered by most writers on the subject to be all 
posthumous.^ So a typical Saite form Avas evolved, 
witli a characteristic bulbous abdomen which 
cannot be mistaken. Names of ancient nionarchs 
were often put on them, as had already been the 
case under the XIXth dynasty. And that of 
Thothmes in. is almost as common on scarabs of 
the XXVIth dynasty as on those of his oato time. 

This fact is apt to make us doubt the historical 
value of the scarab. If a scarab bearing the name 
of Menkaura is probably not, or one bearing that 
of Thothmes ill. is not necessarily, of the time of : 
the king Avhose name it bears, of Avhat A’alue is it j 
as a means of dating objects Avith AA'hich it may be I 
found ? If the name of one king can be imitated 
on later scarabs, Avhy not that of another? We 
knoAv, however, that only a limited number of 
royal names Avere so imitated, and, Ai’hen Ave find 
that n scarab bearing the name of Thothmes III. 
is identical in style Avith one bearing that of his 
successor, Amenhetep 11., Avhose name AA’as never 
imitated later, we know that the Thothmes scarab 
is of the XVIIIth dynasty. And so in all other 
cases. All scarabs of unimportant monarchs are 
contemporary, as are also all scarabs of Akhenaten 
and the other ‘ disk-AA’orshippers,’ aa'Iio Avere re- 
garded by all later Egyptians as abominable 
heretics, and Avhose names Avould never be com- 
memorated. There is really very little uncertainty 
in the matter. So royal scarabs can be used by 
archffiologists aa’cII acquainted AA’ith scarab-lore as 
important evidence of the date of other antiquities 
AA’ith AA'hich they may be found. A crucial 
instance of this is the discovery of scarabs and 
rings of Amenbetep ni., Queen Tii, and Akhenaten 
Avith Mj’conman antiquities in Greece. This Avas 
rightly taken to prove the date of these antiquities 
long before the other conlirmatory evidence, AA-liich 
has conclusively shoAvn that the Mycenmans and | 
Minoans Avere contemporary Avith XVIIIth dynasty \ 
Egypt, Avas available. At the time of the original | 
discovery the study of scarabs in connexion AA'ith 
other Egyptian antiquities had not progressed so 
far ns it has of late years, and doubt as to the 
contemporaneity of the scarabs Avith the monarchs 
whose names they bore Avas not altogether un- 
justified. But the criterion of style settles the 
matter noAA', and the possibility of a scarab being | 
older than the antiquities Avitn AA’hich it is found 
can thus be dealt Avith, and its evidence discounted. I 
In the British Museum there is an obsidian scarab 
of the Xlllth dynasty Avhich has the name of 
Shishak (XXIInd dynasty) out upon it.^ Its real 
date is settled by its style, about Avhich there is 
nothing archaistio. The archaistic scarabs of the 
XXVth- XXVIth dynasty are distinguishable 
(though sometimes AA’ith difficulty) from those 
AA’hich they imitate. They are most easily identi- 
fied AA’hen they bear inscriptions AA’hich must 
demonstrably be later in date than the Middle 
Kingdom. Some confusion is caused by the habit 
of the XX'^th dynasty Egyptians of putting 
names of imaginarj’ kings on scarabs. Our other 
knoAA’ledge and the suspicious forms of the names 
thomseU’es enable us to put these on one side as 
historical evidence. The only really ‘historical’ 
scarabs are the great medal-like scarabs of Amen- 
betep m., already referred to. But the value of 
the ordinary scarab ns historical CA’idence is clear. 
The existence of a Hyksos king, Aunehti Nubti, 
AA’ho had been regarded as doubtful and been 
relegated by Eduard Meyer to the realm of 
relifpons fable, has possibly been confirmed by a 
British Museum scarab® bearing his name. Its 
style is unmistakably of his time, the period just 
about the beginning of the Xnilth dynasty. It 

1 Petrie is the only exception (pp. 11 IT., 14 ff.). 

® Ko. 30.C25 ’, Hell, no. £405. S No. S2,3CS ’, HnU, no. SOI. 


and any typical scarab of Aahmes and Amenbetep I. 
are as alike as tivo peas, both in style of make 
and in cutting of inscription. There is the possi- 
bility that the scarab may belong to Thothmes i., 
AA’ho bore the name Aapepti among his titles,' but 
it is'equally possible that the scarab is King Nubti’s. 
Then a scarab of Thothmes in., usurped by 
Hatshepsut, Avhich is in the British Museum,® con- 
firms to some extent the vioAV of K. Sethe as to 
the peculiar succession of these tAVO monarchs.® 
Other analogons instances might be quoted. In- 
directly much may be gleaned from scarabs. An 
interesting sidelight on history is given by the 
design, common on the remarkable scarabs of the 
Hyksos period, Avhich shoAA’s the conflict betAveen 
the desert lion and the river crocodile, probably 
typifying the contest betAveen the Hyksos of the 
north and the Thebans of the south. The peculiar 
semi-barbaric designs of the scarabs of the Hyksos 
seem to have persisted in the north under the 
XVIIIth dynasty, and the Hyksos types come 
again into prominence, in a soineAvhat modified 
form, under the XIXth dynasty, AA’here the style 
of the later ‘ Delta -scarabs ’ strongly reminds us of 
that of the Hyksos scarabs, Avhich are often known 
by the same appellation. This is an interesting 
confirmation of the vieAv that the Hyksos strain 
AA’as Iw no means rooted out of the Delta by the 
XVIIIth dynasty kings, and that the people of the 
Delta, AA’hen it resumed its importance under the 
XIXth dynasty, AA'ere largely of Hyksos origin. 
The devotion to the god Set Avhieh aa'os professed 
by the XIXth dynasty kings, and the constant 
appearance of this deity of the Hyksos, so hated in 
UpMr Egypt tAA'o centuries before, on the Tanite 
or Delta scarabs (often in his Hittite form as 
Sutekli, Avith horns and pigtail), are strong con- 
firmation of this vieAV. Ptafi, the god of Memphis, 
is naturally also commemorated on scarabs of this 
period, AA’hen the seat of government AA’as in the 
north. Ptab Avas the deity of the Memphites, and 
the Hyksos Set-Sutekh Avas the god, not only of 
the court at Tanis, but of the people of the Delta 
generally, under the XIXth dynasty. It avos only 
Avhen the Bamessids of the XXth dynasty returned 
to Thebes that Ptah resumed undivided SAvay over 
the north, the Avorship of Set disappeared, and the 
Hyksos- Tanite style of scarab Avent out of fashion. 
We thus see that the historical value of the scarab 
is by no means negligible, and that on all counts 
— religious, historical, and artistic — the little Egyp- 
tian seal in the form of the sacred beetle is one of 
the most interesting objects AA’hich antiquity has 
handed doAvn to us. 


LtTnRATDEE. — S. Bitch, Catalogue of the Egyptian Antigui- 
tia at Alnwick Castle, privately printed, 1880, p. 103 £f. (the 
first considerable catnlocuo of scarabs) ; E. A. W. Budge, in 
Catalogue of the Hilton jprice Collection, London, 1897, p. 20 II. ; 
Tlhe, Lady ileux Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, do. 1896, 

S 185ff. : Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities (Barrow School 
useum), HarroAi’, 1887, p. 14 ff. ; Catalogue of the Egyptian 
Antiquities in the Eazwilliam Museum, OambridBc, 1893, 
p. 87 ff. (all valuable for inscriptions); W. J. Loftie, An Essay 
of Scarabs, London, n.d. [1884] (the first general book on the 
subject; uncritical, but Illustrations good); W. M. F. Petrie, 
Historical Scarabs, do. 1889 (the first comprehensive work on 
royal scarabs) ; Badge, Ths Mummy, Cambridge, 1894, p. 231 ff. 
(valuable on the religious side); G. W. Fraser, Catalogue of 
Scarabs, London, 1900; F. LL Griffith, ‘A Collection of His- 
torical Scarabs ’ (The John Ward x’,-‘= [19001 
305 ff., 386 ff.,xxili. [1901] lOfl., .John 

Ward, The Sacred Beetle, Lon ' . : ■ ' of the- 

above); P. E. Newberry, Scarabs; an Iritrod. to the Study of 
Egyptian Seals and Signet Eings\ do. 1908 (verj’ valuable for 
scarabs of the Middle Kingdom), Scarab-shaped Seals, do. 1907' 
(forming a vol. of the Catalogue Giniral of the Cairo JAfuscum) 
H. R. Hall, Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, etc., in the British. 
Museum^ vol. i. ‘ Royal Scarabs,’ etc,, do. 1913 ; Petrie, Scarabs 
and Cylinders with Eames, do. 1917. Two artt. by Mrs. Alice 
Grenfell, • Amuletio Scarabs for the Deceased,’ and ‘The Rarer- 
S carabs of the New Kingdom,* in RTr xxx. pOOS] 105 ff., and. 

1 Petrie, p. 24. = No. 29,232 ; Hail, no. 650 

sPor a criticism of this view, however, see Hall, Ancient' 
History of the Sear Hast, p. 286. 
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xxxii. [1910] 113 II., should also bo mentioned, and the art. 
‘ Scarab,’ by F. LI. Griffith, in JJIiril xxiv. SOI. [It siiould be 
noted ns a curious fact that practicaily nothing has been 
written on scarabs by any but British arcliroologists.] 

H. R. Hall. 

SCEPTICS {(TKeirnKol, ^(peKTiKol ). — In this article 
the term ‘sceptics’ is used strictly of the ad- 
herents of the doctrine which we know best from 
Sextus Empiricus (2nd cent, A.D.). There were, 
of course, sceptical tendencies in Greek phiiosojrhy 
long before his time. Xenophanes was regarded 
by the later sceptics as almost one of themselves, 
and -with considerable justification. Protagoras 
(q.v.), the real autlior of the sceptical formula ‘no 
more such than such ’ {ovoh yuSXXoj' rdiov fj toIov), 
prepared the ivay for scejiticism, but he was no 
sceptic liimself, and his chief work was known as 
The Truth (’AX^Ocm). We must carefully dis- 
tinguish between real sceiiticism and disbelief in 
the trustworthiness of the senses, such as we find 
in the school of Democritus (q.v.) and in that of the 
Megarics (q.v.). Both of these rejected sensation 
altogether, but both maintained the reality of 
something inaccessible to sense. A discijfie of 
Democritus, Metrodorus of Chios, said indeed,* 
‘None of us knows anything, not even this, 
whether we know or do not know,’ but he also 
said,® ‘ All things are which one can think ’ (A &v 
ns po-^a-ai), and he taught the doctrine of atoms and 
the void. The Megarics held that the senses were 
deceptive, but they maintained the reality of the 
Good, which they Identified with the Elcatic One. 
The Academy (q.v. ) under Arcesilaus and Cameades 
is often regarded as sceptical, but the genuine 
sceptics refused to ^ admit that it was. The 
Academics, they said, were really dogmatists, 
since they affirmed dogmatically that things wore 
‘incomprehensible’ (dxardXijTrra), and to assert 
scepticism dogmatically is to cease to be a sceptic. 
Moreover, the Academics held that a belief might, 
for practical purposes, be more or less probable or 
justifiable (eCXoyov) or more or less convincing 
(iriOavhv). Sextus ® even reports a statement that 
Arcesilaus used scepticism only to tost his pupils, 
and that he communicated the doctrine of Plato 
to those whom he found fit to receive it. The 
truth of the matter appears to be that the scepticism 
of the Academy was primarily a scepticism ad hoc, 
directed against the ‘comprehensive impression’ 
(xaTaXT^TTiKT) tpavraata) of the Stoics, and in oppos- 
ing that doctrine Arcesilaus and Carneades were 
faithful to the teaching of Plato, who held firmly 
that it was impossible to have scientific knowledge 
of the world of becoming. The Academic doctrine 
of probability is also Platonic ; for Plato conceived 
it to be possible to give a ‘ likely account ’ (elKira 
\&yov) even of this world. Neither Arcesilaus nor 
Carneades wrote anything, and of course their 
controversies with Zeno and Chrysippus would 
attract more attention than anything else that 
they may have taught ; but there is no evidence 
that they felt any inconsistency betiveen their 
official positions as ‘ successors ’ (StdSoxoi) of Plato 
and their doctrine, Cicero and Plutarch, who 
represent the best Academic tradition, are quite 
unconscious of any departure from Platonism on 
their part. It may be that they became so absorbed 
in their criticism of the materialistic dogmatism 
of the Stoics that they let the other side of Platon- 
ism fall into the background, but there is no 
reason to think that their sceptical attitude to the 
Stoic theory of knowledge would have been dis- 
owned by the founder of the Academy. In any 
case, though the sceptics derived most of their 
arguments from the Academy, they were quite 
justified in holding that they were separated from 
it tofo ccelo. 

1 Frag. 1 (Diels). ® Frag. 2 (Diels). 

V s Pyrrh. Byp. 234. 


The favourite formula of the sceptics was that 
the wise man would withhold his assent from all 
opinions and would ‘suspend his judgment’ 
(iirixeiv), and there is good evidence that this 
formula is due to Arcesilaus. That created a 
difficulty for the sceptics, who did not wish to 
appear indebted to the Academy for anything, 
and it probably explains the fact that they claimed 
Pyrrho of Elis as their founder and liked to call 
themselves Pyrrhoneans. Pyrrho belonged to an 
earlier generation than Arcesilaus, and it was 
possible to represent the Academy as having 
borrowed its w'enpons from him. It is very difficult 
to accept this account of the matter. Cicero often 
names Pyrrho, but never as a sceptic. For him he 
renresents the doctrine of apathy (q.v.), or insensi- 
bility to feeling (dirdOem), and he also tells us 
that he regarded virtue (dperi}) as the highest and 
even the sole good. Ho says too, more than once, 
that the doctrine of Pyrrho had long been extinct, 
and these things make it necessary for ns to 
examine the alleged scepticism of Pyrrho more 
closely. 

For the originnllty of Arcesilaus of. Cicero, Ae. 11. 77: 
‘Nemo umquam superiorum non modo expresserat, sed no 
(lixerat qtiiucm, posse homincm nihil opinari, ncc solum posse, 
seU ita ncccsso esse Kipienti ’ ; and Diog. Laert. iv. 28 : (’Apwiri- 
Xaor) rpuTot oro^oaftr. The present writer was 

therefore wrong in saying (in art. Academt, § z) that Arcesilaus 
•made use of the weapons provided hj' scepticism.’ The 
doctrine of is entirely his own. In the de Finibus'^ 

Cicero takes Pyrrho ns the type of extreme moral rigorism, 
more extreme even than that of Ariston of Chios at a later date. 
He apparently knows nothing of a P^T-rhoncan scepticism. 

Our difficulties are considerably increased by 
tbe fact that Pyrrho, like Arcesilaus, wrote 
nothing, and we are confined to what we can 
Jeam on good authority of his life. According to 
Diogenes Laertius, tbe chronologist Apollodoms® 
said that he was originally a painter and had 
‘heard’ Bryson (the Megaric philosopher).® Sub- 
sequently he attached himself to Anaxarchns (the 
Domocritean) and followed him everywhere, so 
that ho associated with tbe ‘Gymnosophists’ and 
‘Magi’ in India. That was, of course, when 
Anaxarchus went there in the train of Alexandw 
the Great (326 B.C.). The authority for this is 
Pyrrho’s younger contemporary, Antigonus of 
Carystus, who WTote a special treatise on him and 
visited Elis shortly after his death to collect 
information about him, Diogenes Laertius * quotes 
him as follows : 

‘ Antigonus of Carj’stus in his work on Pyrrho says of him 
that ho was originally a poor painter with no reputation, and 
that a work of his called Torchbearers is preserved in the 
Gymnasium of Elis, which Is fairly good. He used to frequent 
solitary and desert places, and showed himself only on rare 
occasions to his people at home. This he did from heanng an 
Indian reproaching Anaxarchus, saj'ing that he could not teaon 
anything good to any one else, since he himself haunted tne 
courts of kings. He was always in the same disposition, so 
that, if any one left him when he was still speaking, he finished 
what he had to say for himself, and yet he had been exoiphle 
in youth. Often too he went on a journey without, giving 
notice to any one and wandered about with whomMoyer he 
chanced to meet. And once, when Anaxarchus fell into a 
pond, he passed on without going to his assistance, and, when 
some blamed him, Anaxarchus himself commended^ his in- 
difference and absence of affection (rb oSioi^opoi' km aaropyor 
avTov). And once, when he was caught talking to himself ana 
asked the reason, ho said he was practising to be good, uo 
was not overlooked by any one in their inquiries ; on 

speak both at large and in answer to questions, .vn®,,® 
Nnusiphanes fell a victim to him in his youth and said one 
should trj’ to combine Pyrrho’s character and ones owm 
theories. He said too that Epicurus admired Pj’rrho s way of 


1 Of. ii. 43, iii. 12, iv. 43. 

s F. Jacob 3 ’, ApoUudors Chronik, Berlin, 1902, p. .340. 

. S Much confusion has been caused by the apparent statement 
in Diogenes that Pyrrho ‘heard Br 5 'Son the son of Stilpo. ine 
present writer would read km ijKovae Bpiiacovov fvov 
ox 'AAtfaeSpor ev AiaSoxait] etr ’AvofapxoVi KrA. i>0 
belonged to the first generation of the Megaric sclmol ana 
mentmned in Plato’s thirteenth Epistle (3000). This dispels tn 
chronological difficulties raised by &ller. The interpolat 
extract from Alexander no doubt refers to Timon (see below> 

4 ix. 62. 
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life and constantly asked questions about him. Pyrrho was so 
honoured by his native city that they appointed him chief 
priest and gave immunity from taxation to all philosophers on 
his account.’ 

This passage has been q^noted in full because it is 
the earliest -well-attested instance of Indian^ in- 
fluence on Greece, and it reflects -with obvious i 
fidelity the astonishment of the good people of 
Elis on finding that they had produced a saint. 
We see that those ivho kne-tv Pyrrho -well described 
him as a sort of Buddhist arhat, and thatis doubt- 
less how we should regard him. He is not so much 
a sceptic as an ascetic and a quietist. 

As we see from Antigonus, Pyrrho was accus- 
tomed to expound his views orally, but they were 
known to later times only from Timon of Phlius 
(c. 322-232 B.C.), whom Sextus^ calls the prophet 
of his doctrines. Timon is an mteresting figure, and 
we know a good deal about him, as Antigonus also 
wrote a life of him, some notices from which have 
found their way into Diogenes Laertius. He had 
‘heard’ Stilpo,“ but subsequently attached himself 
to Pyrrho at Elis. After making a competence as 
a ‘sophist’ at Chalcedon, he settled at Athens, 
where he lived to a great age. His best-known 
work was the Silloi, a mock-heroic poem, in which 
he satirized the philosophers of the past and those 
of his cwn day without mercy, in order to bring 
out the superiority of Pyrrho to them all. He 
addresses him thus : ’ 

‘0 aged man, O Pyrrho, how or whence didst thou find a 
waj’ of escape from the service of the beliefs and empty-minded- 
ness of the sophists, and burst the bonds of ali deceit and 
persuasion? Thou didst not care to inquire whose ^ breezes 
rule in Helios, whence and whither each one goes.’ 

This means that Pyrrho had emancipated himself 
from the vain subtleties of the Megarics (for they 
are meant by ‘ sophists ’ at this date), and there is 
probably an allusion to the great popularity of 
Stilpo. In any case, Timon is particularly severe 
on the Megarics, though he himself was brought up 
in their school. But he does not mean that Pyrrho 
found release in scepticism. This is made quite 
plain in a passage from his elegiac poem Indalmoi : 

‘This, 0 Pyrrho, is what my heart is longing to hear, how 
it is that, while as a man thou livest in such great ease and 
quiet, without a care and immovably constant, thou dost yet 
rule olone among men, like the god that ranges over the whole 
earth in his chariot, displaying the fiery burning circle of his 
rounded sphere.’ ® 

And Pyrrho answers : 

‘ Truly 1 u-ill tell thee, as it appears to me to be, the word of 
truth (for I have a straight rule to judge how the noture of the 
divine and of the good is ever) whence comes for a man the 
most equable life.’ ^ 

A sceptic can hardly speak of a ‘word of truth’ 
{fivBov aX'ijBelris) or of a ‘ straight rule ’ (dpBbs Kavdv) 
or of the true ‘nature’ {(pia-it) of the divine and 
good. Sextus’ feels the difficulty and gets over it 
only by putting an unnatural emphasis on the 
words ‘ as it appears to me to be ’ (fir p-oi Kara^alyerai 
etvai). It is surely clear, however, that Timon is 
making Pyrrho declare a higher truth of some 
sort. What this was we may partly infer from a 
quotation from one of Timon’s prose works pre- 
served by Aristocles : ® 

‘He himself [Pyrrho] has left nothing in writing, but his 
disciple Timon sa}-s that the man who is to be happy must look 
to these three things : ( 1 ) what is the nature of things, ( 2 ) what 
attitude -we should take to them, and (3) what those who take 
this attitude uill gain by it. He says that he declared that 
things were in an equal degree indifferent and unstable and 
Incapable of being tested. For this reason neither our senses 
nor our opinions are true or false. So we must not put our 
trust in them but be free from beliefs and inclinations and un- 


1 .dde. Math. i. 63 ; 6 irpo^ijrqv rSv Ilvpptuvov \6y<av. 

V See art. Meoaiucs. 3 Frag. 48 (Diels). 

* The SIS reading is rli-ot, which Cobet wrongly changed ’ 
Tim. Surely there is no reference to meteorology, as Die 
^ys. We may take avpat in the sense of ’vogue’ or ‘pop 
lanty.* In the last line read «dimj with Wilamowitz. 
t Frag. 67 (Diels). 6 Frag. 63 (Diels). 

7 Aidr. Sloth, xi. 20 . e. v i 

6 Ap. Eusebius, Prtcp. £vang. ilv. 18. 


shaken, saying of each thing in turn that it no more is than it 
is not, or that it both is and is not, or that it neither is nor 
is not. And those who take this attitude, Timon says, will 
gain first speeohlessness (d^ao-i'a) and then imperturbability 
(arapa^io).’ 

Now it is easy to see how this could be regarded 
as scepticism, and so in fact Aristocles regards it. 
But that is a superficial view. In the first jdace, 
all the apparently sceptical phrases are Democritean 
and such as Pyrrho might well have learnt from 
Anaxarchus, the disciple of Metrodorus of Chios ; 
and in particular the appeal to the nature of 
things {oTa TritpvKe rb. Trpdyfiara.) is one which a 
sceptic is debarred from making, though quite in 
order for a Democritean. It is possible too that 
the doctrine of imperturbability is Democritean, 
though the importance given to it by Pyrrho is 
more Indian than Greek. In the light of that we 
see that the passage has really much more to do 
with the supposed good things and bad things of 
life than witli speculative questions, and that it is, 
in fact, a recommendation of the indifference _(d5ia- 
^opla) and apathy (dirdSeia) towards these which is 
the only doctrine that Cicero attributes to Pyrrho. 
The really remarkable thing is that Sextus can 
quote so little of a definitely sceptical character 
even from Timon. He refers to a saying, ‘That 
honey is sweet, I do not lay down ; that it appears 
sweet, I admit,’ which is sound Democritean doc- 
trine, and to an argument that ‘ nothing divisible 
can arise in an indivisible time,’ which is plainly 
Megaric. To appreciate the importance of this 
argument from silence, we must remember that 
Timon lived at Athens when the controversy 
between Arcesilaus and Zeno was in full blast, 
and that he attacked both of them without mercy. 
If he had ever said anything about suspense of 
judgment {itrox'^), we may be sure that Sextus 
would have repeated it. The speechlessness 
{dipttffla) of which Timon did speak is a different 
thing. Sextus is quite aware of this, and he 
explains’ that the sceptics do not receive the 
doctrine of dipaixla in the sense that the nature of 
things is such as to produce speeclilessness (which 
is just what Timon says it is), but as a mere indi- 
cation of a temporary condition {irdBos) at the 
moment when they pronounce the word. Sextus 
is far too candid a writer to identify the sceptical 
‘suspense of judgment’ with an attitude based on 
the ‘ nature of things,’ which Implies a dogma. 

’The actual vrords ot SextuB are: Tljv ij>atrtav napaXap- 
jSavofifV ovx its vppv TVV ^vtriv toiotJtwv ovtuv tmv irpayparav 
W 0 T< wavTwv aipaa-iay Ktveiy aXXh 6qXouvrtv on qpeiv vuv, ore 
irpo^fpo/xeSa avrqv, eirt TwvSe ruv (qroupevuv tovto P’eirovflapev.2 

We have seen that Cicero regarded the philo- 
sophy of Pyrrho as extinct, and this is confirmed 
by Menodotus, who is himself reckoned as one of 
the leading sceptics before Sextus, and who stated 
distinctly that Timon had no successors, and that 
the school {dyuTf^) lapsed till it was revived by 
Ptolemy of (jyrene.® The -writers of Successions 
of course give us a complete list of the successors 
of Pyrrho down to Sextus, but the names are mere 
names for us, and there are in any ease too few of 
them to bridge the interval. The first tangible 
personality we come to is .ffinesidemus, who is of 
fundamental importance in the history of scepti- 
cism as the author of the ‘ ten tropes.’ According 
to Aristocles,^ it was he who revived scepticism at 
Alexandria, and it is certain that he wrote a work 
called Pyrrhqnean Discourses (TLvppdiveioi \6yoi). 
This was dedicated, Aristocles tells ns,® to one L. 
Tubero, who had been a member of the Academy 
along with ZEnesidemus, who had deserted it on 
the ground that ‘ those of the Academy, especially 
the present, sometimes agree with the Stoic doc- 
trines, and, if the truth must be told, they are 

’ Pyrrh. Byp. 5. 192. a Ji. 193 . 

3 Ap. Dioff. Laert. ix. 115. 4 Imc. cit. 5 Loo. cit 
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like Stoics fighting with Stoics.’ We know that 
it was Ahtiodius of Ascalon who introduced Stoi- 
cism into the Academy, and it is argued that, as 
Sextus * uses very similar language of Antiochus, 
.^nesidemus must refer to him too. In that case, 
as Antiochus died not long after 70 B.O., ASnesi- 
demus must he earlier still. This would make it 
very difficult to explain Cicero’s statement that 
Pyrrhonism was extinct in his time. It is easier 
to suppose that the successor of Antiochus, his 
brother Aristus, continued and even agOTavated 
his eclectic tendencies. Cicero stayed with him at 
Athens in 51 B.c. and was shocked by the ‘ topsy- 
turvy ’ (sursum deormm) condition of the Academic 
philosophy in his hands.® 

AristoolcsS says that no ono paid any more attention to tho 
old sceptics than if they had never been bom, and that it was 
only the other day that * ono iEnesidemus ' began to rekindle 
the rubbish at Alexandria rpijljjv ij* ^AAef aeJpf m rp 

Kaj AtyviTTor AIiojirtijjpiiT nr ai'ofioTrupfrv ppfaro rbv vOXov 
TouTov). Aristoclea belongs to tbe 2nd cent. A.n., and his words 
suggest a fairly recent date. On the other hand, II. von Arnim 
has found at least eight of tho ton tropes in Philo ^ and con- 
cludes that AHnesidemus must have been earlier than Philo. 
That, however, is not quite decisive, since the tropes are mostly 
to be found already in Cicero’s Acadetnica,o which means that 
they are crumbs from the table of Carncades and may have 
been put together before Alnesidcmus. The idea that tho 
Academy came to an end with Philo and Antiochus is respon- 
sible for a good deal of faulty argument on this subject, SVo 
know little about it between that time and the rise of Neo- 
platonism, but it still went on without Interruption. Wo can- 
not, therefore, say at what date Aiincsldomus seceded from it. 

The Pyrrhonmn Discourses of ALnesidemua were 
read by the patriarch Photius in the 9th cent. A.D., 
and he has left us an analysis of their contents. 
The first book dealt with the divergence between 
the sceptics and the Academy, and we see that 
iEnesidemus definitely laid down that things were 
incomprehensible either by sense or by thought. 
That, then, is a complete scepticism and the first 
of which we have any clear record. The subjects 
of the remaining books, however, are just those 
we know to have been treated by Carnoades and 
do not suggest any ^eat originality. Wo are 
certainly doing iEnesidemus too much honour if 
we attribute to him the argument against causa- 
tion reported by Sextus.® In this the noticeable 
thing is that, while he gives a subtle proof of the 
impossibility of a corporeal thing being the cause 
of any thing either corporeal or incorporeal, he 
simply takes for granted that the incorporeal is 
not the cause of any thing, since it is intangible 
(dva^Tjr (pitns) and cannot act or be acted upon. 
Now Cameades might assume this in arguing 
against Chrysippus, _who would admit it at once, 
but it is not a sufficient refutation of all possible 
theories of causation, as it ought to be. The 
natural conclusion is that we have here simply an 
argument of Cameades transcribed from Clito- 
machus. The arrangement in eight ‘tropes’ 
(rp6woi) of the various fallacies into which people 
fall in dealing with problems of causation ^ is more 
likely to be the original contribution of iEnesidemus 
to the subject. 

Quite distinct from these are the ten ‘tropes’ 
irp&TToi, also called rdirot and \6yoi) with which his 
name is chiefly associated. These are simply a 
rather unsystematic list of sceptical common- 
places. They are as follows ; 

(1) Prom the divergence of animals (some animals have one 
sense highly developed, some another) ; (2) from the divergence 
of human beings; (3) from the different constructions of tbe 
organs of sense ; (4) from circumstances (sleep, waking, jaundice, 
etc.) ; (6) from positions, distances, and situations (the colours 
in a dove’s neck, the square tower which appears round at a 
distance, the oar which appears bent in water) ; (6) from mixtures 
(we never perceive anythmg by itself, but always accompanied 
by light, heat, moisture, etc.); (7) from the quantities and 

1 Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 236. 

2 Cio. ad Att. v. 10. 4. 3 Loc. eit. 

* Phil. Hnlersuch., Berlin, 18S8, pt. xi. p. 66 f. 

s See J. S. Reid’s ed., London, 1886, Introd. p. 66 f. 

8 Adv. 3IafA. ix. 218ff. Sextus, Pyrrh. Hyp. i. ISO. 


structure of objects (scrapings of horn are white, but horns are 
black; scrapings of silver are black, but silver is white); (8) 
from relativity (t6 jrpov vt); (0) from frequency or rarity of 
occurrence ; (10) from laws and customs, mythical arguments 
and dogmatic prejudices. 

Even in the case of ASnesidemns the sceptic .still 
eludes us. According to Sextus, * he was not a 
true sceptic any more than the Academics ; for he 
regarded ‘ Pyrrhonism ’ simply os ‘ a way to lead 
us to the iihifosophy of Heraclitus,’ and Sextus more 
than once speaks of ‘ ALnesidemus after Heraclitus’ 
(klvyalbrinos or ol trepl klvT^alSrifiov KaO' 'HpdxXeiroi'). 
Zeller and Diels regard this as impossible. It is sug- 
gested that Ainesidemus merely gave an account of 
the philosophy of Heraclitus or that he really meant 
to say that the philosophy of Heraclitus was a 
way to lead us to scepticism. It seems impossible 
to accept either of these explanations. Sextus 
must have known perfectly well how the matter 
stood, and he appears to bo making a verbal quo- 
tation. If wo remember that in the Academy, to 
which ASnesidemus had belonged, scepticism must 
always have been regarded, at least officially, as a 
way to lead us to the philosophy of Plato, it is not 
hard to understand the point of view. There is a 
perfectly intelligible sense in which a scepticism 
like that of j’Enesidemus might lead to a philosophy 
like that of Heraclitus (q.v.). The Ephesian him- 
self founded his philosophy on the contradictions 
of the world of appearance, and it was just on 
those that ASnesidemus insisted. The Stoics 


themselves appealed to Heraclitus as their pre- 
cursor, and thej’ distorted his doctrine accordingly, 
and /Enesidemus may very well have thought that 
ho understood it better than they did, and that it 
was better approached from the side of scepticism 
than from that of dogmatism. If that is the true 
explanation of his attitude, he was (juite right in 
his view, but Sextus was also quite right in refus- 
ing to recognize him as a true sceptic. 

The man who really formulated the canons of 
scepticism — those with which Sextus works — was 
Agrippa, of whom ive know nothing whatever ex- 
c^t that he must have lived between the time of 
jEnesidemus and that of Sextus. His name does 
not occur in any of the lists. His tropes are on a 
far higher level than those of iEnesidemus and 
may be given thus : 

1. The argument from discord (o ain riji Sia^ariat). On any 
point proposed we find, both in hie and among philosophers, a 
divergence from which there is no appeal (aveiriKpinc oroo-it). 
One assertion (ijiovn) has no more claim to be accepted than its 
opposite ; for each is a part of the discord (ae'por Tijr Jio^uviaj). 

2. The argument from infinite regress (o airb rijt tit “”'eipov 
tKtniioewt). If we attempt to demonstrate our assertion, that 
which is brought forivard ns a proof itself requires a proof, and 
that in turn another, and so on ad infinitum. As we cannot 
find n point from which to start, we are reduced to suspense 

(eiroxn). / ^ A 

3. The argument from relativity (6 oirii toC rrpdt tO- An 
object appears such and such relnUvely to the Judging subject 
and to the things along with which it is observed, but we must 
suspend our Judgment ns to what it is relatively to nature (irpot 

TTjy ^vffiy). ^ , , 

4. The argument from hypothesis (6 tf ivoBeoeat). 1“'® “ 

applied when the dogmatists arbitrarily select a point in tne 
infinite regress and take it for granted. _ 

6. The argument from circular reasoning (o fiioAAijAos 
Tpiiror). This is applied when the dogmatists give ns proof or a 
thing something which itself requires to be confirmed by that 
thing. 

To these Sextus® adds two tropes formulated by 
‘ the more recent sceptics.’ These are : 

‘ Every thing is apprehended either from itself or from some- 
thing else. But(l) that nothing is apprehended 
proved by the discord among philosophers with regard to a 
things sensible and intelligible, from which discord there is n 
appeal, since we can make use of no criterion sensible or i • 
telligible, because whatever we take is untrustworthy as uemg 
subject to discord. So (2) nothing is apprehended from an^ 
thing else ; for, if that from which a thing is “PPrehend 
always has to be apprehended from something else, we i 
either into the argument in a circle (o SiaWyhot rpovos) or mw 
the infinite regress (6 an-fipov Tp6not).’ 


1 Sextus, Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 210. 


2 H). i. 178. 
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Scepticism had at last found its formula, and it 
was soon to find a singularly competent exponent. 
The date of Sextus Empiricus is quite uncertain. 
He is mentioned in Diogenes Laertius, but not by 
Galen, so (Ve may probably refer him to the be- 
ginning of the 3rd or the end of the 2nd centuiy 
A.D. Nor do we know where he lived. From his 
own works it appears that he was a doctor, and 
his name suggests that he belonged to the em- 
irical school. On the other hand, he expressly 
enies* that the empirical school of medicine rvas 
to be identified with the sceptical philosophy. 
The sceptic would rather adopt the principles of 
the methodic school. However that may be, the 
presen'ation of his writings (which fill over 750 
pages in Bekker’s edition) is one of the greatest 
pieces of good fortune in the general wreck of 
Hellenistic philosophical literature. That is 
partly, no doubt, because it has preserved so much 
of the acute dialectic of the Academy (a point 
which has not yet been sufficiently attended to), 
but not altogether so. Sextus is a real personality 
and a genuine thinker, and he is actually at his 
best in such parts of his work as are obviously 
original, above all in his polemic against the 
grammarians. He mentions ‘imperturbability’ 
(dropafla) in a perfunctory way, as he was bound 
to do, but he nimself would not have cared for 
such a state in the least. He has an active mind 
and a passion for clearness. The ordinary argu- 
ments against scepticism do not touch him at all ; 
for it is an attitude with him, and not a doctrine. 
He is thoroughly sceptical about scepticism itself. 
He also makes a strong impression of sincerity and 
candour, and he has great learning and consider- 
able humour. His works are the only key we 
have to the real meaning of Hellenistic philosophy. 

The boohs entitled TJvppuveiuv tffonnrw(r«»* ABT are the 
most valuable for our purposes, as they contain an outline of 
the whole system with historical notices. In the JISS the two I 
otherworks of Sextus are combined undera common title, Tlpbt j 
ueStjpTtKotlt (adv. Hath.), which properly belongs only to the 
books against the teachers of the iyKVKhia. or liberal 

arts (,-adv. Math, i.-'i.), while the treatise against the dogmat- 
ists (Ilpbt loypariKciit—adv. Math, vii.-xi.) is further subdivided 
into three sections, npbv Aerynrovc (two books), lipbv ^vatKovt 
(two books), and Ilpbs (one book). 

It is, of course, impossible to give here any idea 
of the wealth of matter in the works of Sextus ; 
but it is desirable to note two points of interest in 
his philosophy. In the first place he was faced 
w'ith the necessity of finding some rule of life. 
The Academic plan of taking probability as our 
guide was not open to him ; for he is too clear- 
sighted to admit that a sceptic can regard any- 
thing as more probable than anything else. He 
therefore falls back on the rule that we should 
follow the usage of the society in -which we live (7) 
a-vipjeeia). There is no more reason to suppose that 
this usage is -wrong than to suppose that it is right ; 
and, that being so, the simplest thing is just to 
follo-w it. At tlie very least that will save us from 
being ridiculous, as the Stoics -were apt to be. 
They declared things -which -ivere shocking to 
ordinary people to be ‘indiflerent,’ but the sceptic 
has no more reason to believe them indiflerent than 
not, so he -will respect all the conventions. Sextus 
has a true enthusiasm for this doctrine of con- 
formity, and it gives great value to his discussion 
of grammar, where it is really applicable. It is 
not a heroic creed, but it -will save a man from the 
worst excesses. The other point is more immedi- 
ately connected with his medical profession. 
Though he refuses to admit that anything can be 
an ‘indicative sign’ {ivSetKriKdv o-jj/iciop) of any- 
thing else, he fully admits the existence of the 
I reminiscent sign’ [dvaiivijariKbp arjuelov). There 
is, after all, a prt of sequence {dKoKovBla) in ap- 
pearances, and it is possible to make obsen^ation 
1 Sextus, Pi/rrh Hyp. 1. 230. 


(ri^priais) of this and to act acoordingl)’. When he 
is on this subject, he uses language very much like 
that of positivism (g.v,), and it may be questioned 
if lie is always quite faithful to his scepticism. 
Perhaps, if the matter is pressed home, he is not ; 
but he satisfies himself on the point. We have 
seen that -ive are to follow the usage of society in 
our actions, and, if nature too has ways of its own, 
-ive may as well conform to these. Everywhere 
conformity is the lesson of scepticism. 

liiTERATURB.— N. MacColl, The Grech Sceptics from Pyrrho 
to Sextus, London, ISCO ; V. Brochard, Les Sccptigues grecs, 
Paris, 1887 ; A. Goedeckenieyer, Die Gesch. ties griech. Skepti- 
zismus, Leipzig, 1905 : see also R. Hirzel, Untersuchimgen zu 
Cicero's philos. Sehriften, do. 1877-83, iii. C4 f. j P. Natorp, 
Porschungen zurGesch. des Erkenntnissproblems tm Alterthum, 
Berlin, 1884, p. 63fl., and the Appendix. 

The fragments of Timon of Phlius have been last edited by 
Diels along with the Life of Diogenes Laertius in Poetarum 
Philosophorum Fragmenta, Berlin, 1901. The most recent 
edition of Se.xtus Empiricus is that of Bekker (Berlin, 1842), but 
a new one by H. Jlutschmann was in preparation before the 

War. John Burnet. 

SCEPTICISM.— See Agnosticism, Belief, 
Doubt. 

SCEPTICISM (Buddhist).— I. Buddhism a 
‘rationalism.’ — Buddhism is a ‘faith,’ since it is 
ultimately based upon the authoritative word of 
the Master, the omniscient one ; but it is also a 
‘free thought’ or a philosophy, since the Master 
is not satisfied with a blind adhesion to his word 
and empliasizes tlie necessity of personal convic- 
tion, of personal inquiry. A Buddhist walks by 
‘ sight ’ (dariana), not by ‘ faith ’ [iraddha) •. 

‘Now, O monks, arc you going to say; "We respect the 
Master, and out of respect for the Master, we believe this and 
that"?'— 'No, 0 Lord'— ‘Is not what you will say to bo true, 
that exactly which you have yourselves, and by yourselves, 
known, seen, apprehended?’ — ‘Exactly so, 0 Lord.'i 

This attitude of the Buddliist mind, which is an 
early one and may be described as the attitude of 
‘criticism,’ is illustrated by the formula, ‘Every 
thing that is well and truly said is a word of 
Buddha’ — a recast of an earlier formula, ‘Every 
Buddha’s -word is well said.’° The IBuddhist 
philosopher is justified in developing any con- 
sequence of the traditional sayings, in evolving 
any theorj’ — even a quite new one — which ‘is’ 
riglit, in denying the truth of any traditional 
saying which seems to be wrong. That has been 
taught by Buddha, not because it is true, but 
because it is useful. 

"ThatsCfroisnotoEufror' *' .-'•P .ltdrtha), 

but of a “meaning to be * ' . that has 

been said with an intention ■ habit of 

Buddhas to comply with the world.** *3 

Buddhists, if not from the beginning, at least at 
a very early stage in the development of their 
philosophy, have been sceptics as concerns tlie 
tnith of the obvious meaning of the Buddha’s 
sayings : that only is to be regarded as true which 
can he proved to be true. 

z. Scepticism properly so called. — Scepticism is 
likely to arise from rationalism, os soon as the 
philosoplier admits that what does not support 
critical, dialectical inquiry (vichdrasalia) cannot be 
true. Such is the position of the Buddhist phil- 
osopher who recognizes in pure reasoning the 
standard of truth. The later Buddhism states 
this position very clearly but early Buddhism 
also gives evidences of it. 

1 See Majjhima, 1. 265 ; of. !. 71, and Mahaniddesai_ p. 235 ; 
L. de la VallSe Poussin, 'Authority of the Buddhist Agamas,’ 
JRAS, new ser., xxxiv. [1902) 376, Douddhisme: Opinions sur 
VhUtoire de la dogmatique, Paris, 1909, p. 139, The IVay to 
Sirvarsa, Cambridge, 1917, p. 155. 

* Gf. and ot. Suttanipdtn, p. 78, and Sikfdsamuehchaya (Bibl. 
Bnddh. i., Petrograd, 1902), p. 16. 

S See Mulamaahyamaka (Bibl, Buddh. Iv., Petrograd, 1913), 
pp. 41, n. 1, 69f. 

4 See artt. UxaHXj.-aA'Rx, MxHx-rSuj,, Nrammi (BudflWsl), 
Philosopiiv (Buddhist). 
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Early Buddhism ^ denies the existence of a ‘ doer,’ 
of a permanent self. It does not deny that there 
is a ‘doer’ or a self from the experimental or 
common standpoint (sammutisachclia). People at 
large [mahafi janata) helieve that ‘ thought, mind, 
or consciousness ’ is an ‘ I,’ but this belief is the 
result of the inveterate habit of regarding thought 
as an ‘ I ’ ; for, if we examine the notion of a per- 
manent ‘ I,’ we see that such an ‘ I ’ would be the 
master of his sensations. Tliere are perceptions, 
feelings, states of consciousness; a permanent ‘I’ 
cannot be these perceptions, or the place of these 
perceptions, etc. Later Buddhism criticizes not 
only the notion of ‘ I,’ but also either the notion of 
an exterior thing [bahya ) — the Vijnanavadins® — 
or all notions — the Madhyamikas {q.v.). 

The last-named philosophers have surpassed all 
Buddhists in dialectical inquiry; they have no 
tenets of their own; their only aim and task is 
to show the real or supposed antinomies which 
destroy all the commonly accepted ideas : ® 

Who wal'S? The man who has not hcgnn walkingr, or the 
man who hi'S finished walking, or the 'walker' (gantd)^ Not 
the walke f, idnce there would be two * walkings ' : the walking 
by reason of which the walker is styled a walker and the 
walking which is attributed to the walker if one were to say 
that the walker walks. 

Who obtains liberation? The man who is hound or the man 
who is not hound? Not the former, for he is bound; not the 
latter, for he is liberated. 

The object of knowledge is previous to, or simultaneous with, 
or posterior to knowledge. The three h)'potheses are absurd. 

A cause (pratyaya) is so called because another thing is 
produced by reason of it. As long ns the 'another thing' is 
not produced, the so-called cause is not a cause and cannot 
produce any effect. Seeds do not produce oii, just as sand 
does not produce oil, because, ns long as oil is not produced, 
seeds, just like sand, are not a cause. 

The effect is either existent or non-existent. If it is existent, 
it does not require a cause ; if it is non-existent, thousands of 
causes cannot do anything to it. 

There is a doer because there is a deed ; there is a deed 
because there is a doer. Does the doer exist first and then the 
deed? or the deed first and then the doer? The existence of 
both is verj' much jeopardized. 

Knowledge, say the Vijnanavadins, knows both itself and its 
object, just as a candle renders visible both itself and the non-self. 
If that were the case, darkness would darken itself as it does 
darken the non-self, and darkness therefore would not be visible. 

Several of the Madhyaraaka antinomies look 
rather sophistical and even childish ; some may be 
worthy of attention. But is tlie general principle 
of their inquiry sound ’ Are facts (vatthusacheka) 
ascertained through the right means of knowledge 
(pamana) to be rejected because we fail to under- 
stand them, to give a satisfactory definition of 
them (lakkhanasaclicha) 1 Is the dialectical method 
the criterion of existence and non-existence? 
Sankara rightly criticizes this philosophical posi- 
tion, and his remarks are worth considering.^ 
But, as a matter of fact, Buddhists do not deny 
the existence of the things which they regard as 
logically impossible ; they are sceptics as concerns 
ultimate reality, noj as concerns mere existence. 
In the same way, Sankara himself believes that 
individual experiences and objects exist without 
being real ; and we may wonder how Sankara, who 

1 See art. HInayXna. 

2 See art. PiiaosopHT (Buddhist), 3 ( 6 ) ; Mulamadhyamaka, 
passim, esp. i. 6 , 6 , 7, 13, ii. 1, vii. 12. 

3 See Nyayasutra, ii. i. 8 ; and Vasubandhu's Virpiakakdrikd, 
ed. and tr. in Musion, xiii. [1912] 63. 

* The Buddhist maintains that external things are impossible • 
for aggregates can be defined neither ns different nor as non- 
different from the atoms, etc. 'This conclusion we rejoin is 
improper, since the possibility or impossibilit 3 ' of things is to 
be determined only on the ground of the operation or non- 
operation of the means of right knowledge ; while, on the other 
hand, the operation and non-operation of the means of right 
knowledge are not to be made dependent on preconceived 

g ossibilities or impossibilities. Possible is whatever is appre- 
ended by perception or some other means of proof ; impossible 
is what is not so apprehended. Now the external things are, 
according to their nature, apprehended by all the instruments 
of knowledge ; how then can you maintain that they are not 
possible, on the ground of such idle dilemmas as that about 
their difference or non-difference from atoms?' (Comm, on 
Veddntasutra, n. ii. 28, tr. Q. Thibaut, SBE xxxiv. [1890] 421). 


has stated so clearly the contrast between the two 
truths, existence and reality, in the Upanisads and 
in the Vedanta, could be so slow in discovering his 
own theories in Buddhism. 


Litkratoke.— S ee the works quoted in the footnotes. 

L. DE LA VALLfiE PoUSSIN. 

SCHISM. — z. Meaning of the word. —The 
word as used in classical Greek, means a 

‘tear’ or ‘rent.’ Aristotle* employs it to denote 
a cleft or division in a hoof, and The^hrastus-to 
denote a division in a leaf. In the Synoptists it 
has the same literal meaning. In Mt 9*®=Mk 2** 
it means a rent in a garment. In the Gospel of St. 
John and 1 Cor. it has a metaphorical sense, signify, 
ing in Jn 1*^ Q'® 10*® a difference of opinion about 
our Lord, and in 1 Co 1*® 11*®'- party strife in the 
Church. In the pcond of the passages from 1 Cor. 
it is connected with atpeais ; 

axovci) axCtXfxaTa tv vfiiv vndp^tiv • • • Set yap Kal aipeVet; h 
vfiiv clt'ai* iva ot ^avepoi ytvoivrai tv vfxtv. 

Various attempts have been made to distinguish 
between and atpeais in this passage,® but the 

tw’o words probably mean much the same.* If 
there is any distinction to be made between them, 
atpeaii may imply the formation of a separate society 
or faction, not merely the holding of views different 
from those of the majority. In any case the differ- 
ence is of degree, not of kind. 

In the WTitings of the ‘Apostolic’ Fathers 
erx^fffta is used in much the same sense as in the 
passages quoted from 1 Cor., of party strife iinfAta 
the Church.^ On the other hand, atpeais has already 
come to mean ‘false belief,’ as in Ignatius, ad 
Trail, vi., where, speaking of Docetism, he says: 

oAAoTpi'ov Si /SoTowjs artixeaSai, nrif {trriv otpeiris. ® 

But differences of opinion in the Church tended 
to become separation from the Church, especially 
ivhen the Church began to spread among men of 
various nationalities and modes of thought. Thus, 
in course of time, the word axlrpa came to denote 
a separation from the main body of the Church, 
not involving the rejection of any of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the faith, while atperis was 
confined to a denial of one or more of the funda- 
mental doctrines. This use of (rxlrpM. appears first 
in Irenmus, ivliose words are : 

’Avcucpivet #cal tov? to. <rxt<r/xaTet epyafo/ici’ov? Kei’ov? ovTM 
TTJ 9 ToO 6eov ayaTTTj?, /cal to iStov XvtrtTt^tf o’/cOTroviTa?, oAXa fiij 
TTjv eviotriv TTJ 5 e/c/cATjtrtay* /cal 6(a fxiKpa? /cal to 9 TV^ovaa? atrta? 
TO fieya /cal tvSo^ov au/xa tov XptoToC Tepvoi^af Kal 5tatpoviTa9» 
/cal oaiv TO tv* avToI?, avatpovvrat • • • OiiStfiia fie 'njXt/cav?^ 
fivpaTot TTpbf ovTwv KaTopBiatrtf yevtaOai* riXiKrj tov 
ivTiv T} p\dpri* 7 

Among the Fathers writing in Latin Augustme 
may be regarded as representative. In his treatise 
against Faustus he defines schism, as distinct from 
heresy, in the folloiving terras : 

' Schisma ... eat eadem opinantem atque eodein ritu colen- 
tem quo caeteri solo congregationis delectari discidio. “ 

Some of the Fathers assert indeed that schism 
tends to become heresy. Jerome says: 

* Inter haeresim et schisma boo esse arbitrantur.quod haeresis 
perversum dogma habeat; Bohisma propter episoopalem m • 
sensionem ab Ecclesia separetur. Caeterum nullum somsroa 
non sibi aliquam confingit haeresim.' B ^ 


1 Hist. An. ii. 1. 26. 2 Ph. in. xi. 1- 

3 E.g., Trench, JUT Synonyms^ London, 1876, p. 359. 

4 Theodoret, in his commentary on the passage (J. A. cra^, 

Catence Grcecorum Palntm in Cbiford, 1844, v. -14), saj^ - 
ISvio-poTa ou SoyfiartKOL Aeyet- oAA' eKeiva to ttiv ^tAopA'"^ ' i 
atpeireis rov c[>tAovetKtav Aeyet, ou tot twu fioyporaiu diaipopa . 
Of. Cyprian, Test. iii. 86 , 93. In Tit S'® aipeTiKDS=trx‘a^ixof 
But of. Essays on the Early Hist, of the Church and the Minisi j, 
ed. H. B. Swete, London, 1918, pp. 45, 319. v . 

0 Olem. ad Cor. /. 20 495 542 ; jjidache, iv. 3 ; Barnabas, Ap. 
xix. 12 ; Hermas, Sim. viii. 9. 

6 Of. ad Ephes. vi. . - „i„o 

2 Adv. Bwr. IV. xxxiii. 7. He is speaking of the discipu 

spiritalis ’ of 1 Co 215. , 

8 C. Faustum, xx. 3 ; of. c. Crescon. ii. 3-7, non 

thcEum, xi. If. : ‘Haeretici falsa credunt . . - sohismaucosn 
fides diversa [faoit], sed communionis disrupta socieias, 
Gaudent, ii. 9. 

9 In Epist. ad Titum, iii. 10. 
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And Cyprian appears even to identify the two.* 
But on the whole the distinction in meaning 
between the two words is preserved both bj' 
ancient and by more recent ivritors.® 

2. The Church and schism.— Cyprian is the first 
writer to discuss the relation of the Church to 
schism. He had to combat Novatianism, which, 
like Montanism and the later Donatisni, was a 
Puritan movement on the part of men impatient 
of the evils in the Church and dreading the con- 
tamination of what they regarded as Catholic 
laxity.' ‘Those who tolerate such laxity,’ they 
said, ‘cease to be a part of the true Church.’* 
Cyprian’s attitude towards schism may be gathered 
from his letters and especially from his tract de 
Vnitatc, Ecclesicc. 

‘ Dens nnuB cst,' nre his words, ‘ et Ohristus unus, ct una 
Ecolesia cius, et tides una, et plebs una in solidam corporis 
onltatem concordiae ijlutino copulata . . . Quidquid a matrice 
disocsserit, seorsum vivero et spirare non potcrit.‘t 
He heaps up metaphors to illustrate the unity of 
the Church. It is like the unity of the three 
Persons of the Godhead. He who does not keep 
this unity does not keep the law of God or the faith 
of the Father and the Son : 

‘ Hano unitatem qul non tenet, Dei legem non tenet, non 
tenet Patrls ct Filii fldem, vitam non tenet, et salutem.'t 

The schismatic is worse than the apostate. The 
latter sins and may repent ; tlie former sins dailj' 
and glories in his sin. Apostates injure themselves 
only ; the schismatic endangers the souls of very 
many.* 

Aumjstine had to deal with the Donatists (g.u.). 
He takes much the same view of schism ns Cyprian 
had done. The Donatists argued that the Catholics 
by their laxity had forfeited their baptismal 
privilege, and that the Donatists alone formed the 
true pTiurch. To this Augustine replied that the 
validity of a sacrament does not depend upon 
the holiness of him who administers it, and that 
the only feature by which the true Church can be 
recognized is its catholicity. 

' Securua iudicnt orbis terrarum, bonos non esse qul se dlrl- 

duDt at) orbc terrarum. *8 

Schismatics like the Donatists should be punished. 
Those who are outside the Church have not Christ, 
the head of the Church. 


‘Clamatc, s! audotts puniautur , . . scelcria sire libidinis 
taclnora seu flagitia; sola sacrilegla volumus a regnantium 
legibus impunlta.*^^ *Habere autem capufc Christum nemo 
poterit, nisi qui in clus corpore fuerit.' 

But he does not go so far as Cyprian, who had 
maintained that sacraments administered by sep- 
aratists were invalid.** He only asserts that no 
schismatic can receive them validly, so long as lie 
remains a str.anger to that unity in love which is 
the Catholic Church, And in his general attitude 
towards schismatics, like Optatus of Jlilevis, he is 
more kindly than Cyprian,’* But schism, in Ins 
view, as in that of Cyprian, is a grievous sin. 


’ C.vprian, Bp. Hi. S, Hi. 1 , Ixxiii. 2, Ixxiv. 11, quoted by Har- 
nnek, llist. of Dogma, Encr. tr., London, 1S03, ii. 92. 

- Of. Hooker, Bcdetiaslical Polilsf, v, 6S. 0 ad fin . : ‘Heretics, 
as touching those points of doctrine wherein they lail, and 
schismatics, ns touching the quarrels for which or the duties 
wherein they divide themselves from their brethren . . . have 
all forsaken the true Church ot God.’ 

* ‘Schism may have what ivc must call a nobler root (than 
pride and scH-assertion}. It may spring from impatient, undis- 
dplined real against evil in the Church’ (0. Gore, Roman 
Catholic Claims^, London, 1905, p. 120). 

* See art. Novatiakists. 

t De Unitate, 23. 0 Ib. 6. 

* Unit. 19 ; A W. Benson, Cgprian, London, 1899, ch. jv. ; 
^ F. Bcthnnc B.aker, Jntrod. to Barlg Hist, of Christian 
Doetnne, do. 1903, p. 30311. ; T. A. Lacey, Unity and Schism, 
do.m7.pp.SllI.,16SIT. 

8 C. Episl. J’nnnen. iii. 24 ad,rin. 

“ C. Gavdent. 20, c. Epist. f’a'nnen. 1. 10, de Correctione Don. 
(»S™.165)vi. 

it De Hnit.49. 

Ji Ct. B.asii, Epist. Canon, I. ad Amphiloehium, 

.r de Schism. Don. i. iii, 2S : 'Sunt sine dubio IDon- 

atistae] fratres, qoamvis non boni.’ For Optatus see O. R. 


Schism, then, since it is reliellion against autlior- 
ity, and since it causes a breach in the unity of the 
Church, was always regarded in early times ns a 
very serious matter. To maintain uuimp.iired the 
unity of the Catholic Church was the duty of all 
good Christians.* But how was this unity to be 
maintained ? By means of the sacraments, especi- 
ally the Eucharist, the sacrammtum unitatis. 
And, further, the centre of unity was the bishop. 
"WTiat Ignatius* constantly affirmed of particular 
churches Cyprian transferred to the Church as a 
whole. 

‘ The Episcopate is one,' he says ; ‘the individual bishops are 
members of a great brotherhood, bound together in a corporate 
unity. Bishops form a kind of equal co-partnership.' * 

This view of the episcopate, however, gradually 
gave place to another. Quite early in the writings 
of the Fathers is found the idea tliat churches 
founded by tlie apostles and churches to which 
they wrote letters were able to say with more 
certainty than others what the teaching of the 
apostles really was. Irenteus speaks of liorae and 
Smyrna as such churches. His -words are : 

‘Maxiinae et antiquissimae, et omnibus cognitae, a glorio* 
sissiinis duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Romae fundatae et 
constitutae ecclesme, earn quam habet ab apostolis traditionem 
. . . indicantcB, confundlnius omnes eos . . . qui praeterquani 
oportet colHgunt.* < 

And a little later : 


Kat HoSvKapnof . . , vjrb ’AfroerroAtor KaraaTaOeit ..•€»* 
iv ^fivpvjj '^KKXrjarti^t irriaKOiro^ , . • ^toD^ ^^oVf ravra 

a«t.» a ical trapa ruiv 'A-rrooroAtov efiaOty, a koX q 'EicicXqo’ta 
irapaSiSbiatVf a flora eorir aAq0^.® 

Tertullian ' enumerates Ephesus, Smyrna, Home, 
Corinth, Philmpi. Fulgentius* spealcs of Home, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem. In all these lists Rome 
appears. Rome had been the capital of the w'orld, 
and the bisliop of Rome came to occupy a position 
of exceptional influence, partly because of the 
orthodoxy of the Roman Church, partly because 
of the position and historjr of Rome. The bishop 
of Rome, in fact, wielded in the Cliurch the same 
kind of authority ns the emperors had wielded in 
the State. Thus, in course of time, obedience to 
the Roman pontilf became the te.st of catholicity. 
Those who refused to submit to his authority were 
branded as schismatics. Optatus® is perhaps the 
first of the Fathers to claim for the bishop of Rome 
universal jurisdiction — a claim wliich eventually 
came to be admitted by the Western Church 
generallj’. The growth of papal absolutism was 
indeed slow and was not without its checks — as, 
e.gr., when Gregory the Great repudiated for him- 


■Vassall-Phillips, St. Optatus of Milevis, London, 1917. The 
Church recognired degrees of schism. The gravity ot the 
schism was in proportion to the degree of separation from the 
— 1 _ . .j.- py Christian Church, 

■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ . ' B worst form was the setting 

■ ■ ■ ■■ Augustine’s general attitude 

■ ■ ■ The Constructive Quarterly, 

V. [1917] 30-55. 

1 Cyprian is praised by Augustine because (in spite of the un- 
just claims of Stephen, bishop of Rome) he did not break the 

isvalfsv TT^ f 1*.* 


- Cf. ad £phes, 4, Smi/rn. 8, Trait. 3, * Ignatius is the Incar* 
nation, ns it were, of three closely connected ideas : the glory 
of martyrdom, the omnipotence of episcopacy, and the hatred 
of heresy and schu«m * Schaff, Hist, o/ the Church : AnU- 
Hicene Christiaiiiti/, new cd., Edinburgh, 1884, lU 657). 

3 Hpp. Ixvi. 8, de Unit. 6 ; see Lacey, p. 168 ff. ; Benson, p. 
182 ; Jerome, Epp. cxlvi. 

4 Adv. Gar. iii. iii. L c m. m. 4 . 

^ de Pras^. 32, 80. 7 de Trin. i. 

2 (vii. 8): *In qua una cathedra (RomneJ unitas ab 
omnibus serjTiretur . • . ntiam schfsinaticus et peccator esset, 
qui contra singularem cathedram alteram collocaret.’ Oyprian 
has Eometimes been claimed ns a supporter of the ‘papal* 
%new on the Btrength of his use of the pnrase ‘ Cathedra Petri* 
(de Unit. A). But bis whole argument shows that the phrase 
denotes, not the see of Rome, but the bishop’s seat of authority 
in^ each several church. See Gore, The Church and the 
Jfmisfry*, Jjondon. 1900, n. 156 n., Roman Cath^ic Claiim^^ 
p, l<#n. d., The Early Ilist. of the Church and JKnrsfrif, 
p. 25011. 
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self the title of universal bishop.* But, on the 
whole, it was steady, till at length Thomas 
Aquinas in the 13th cent, could say, in language 
which was accepted as authoritative by the whole 
Church in the West : 

* Et ideo proprie sohiamatici dicuntur qui propria spontc et 
intentione ae ab unitato Ecoleaiae aeparant . . . Caput 
tEcoleaiae] eat , ipse Chriatus, cuius _ vioem in Ecclcsia gerit 
aumnius pontifex, Et ideo schismatici dicuntur qui subesso 
renuunt aummo pontiflci.’ 2 

He goes on to distinguish between heresy and 
schism : 

‘ Haeresis per se opponitur fldei ; achisma autem per se 
opponitur unitati eoclesiaaticae charitatis . . . Peccatum 
achiaraatis eat graviua pecoato infidelitatis . . . Schisma eat 
contra bonum multitudinia, id eat, contra ecelcsiasticam 
unitatem ; inBdelitas autem eat contra bonum partioulare uniua 
. . . Schismatici habent aliquam potestatem quia retinent 
ordinem . . . Potest aacramentum tradere aeparatua . . . 
Duplex eat spiritualia potestaa — una quldem sacramentatis — 
alia jurisdictionalis ’ (sohismatica have the former, but not the 
latter ; cf. the whole section). 

The final stage in the growth of papalism was 
reached in 1870, when the Vatican Council pro- 
mulgated a series of decrees, one of which runs 
thus : 

‘Nos dogma ease definimua ; Eomanum Pontiflcem, cum ex 
cathedra loquitur — id eat, cum doctrinam de fide vel moribus 
ab univeraa Ecclesia tenendam deSnit, ea infaliibilitate pollero 
^ua Divinus Eedemptor Ecclesiam suam inatructam case voluit : 
ideoque definitionea ex sese, non autem ex consensu Ecclesiae, 
irretormabiles esse.’ ^ 

No doubt such claims were, in themselves, not new. 
The hull Unam Sanctam of Boniface Vlll. at the 
beginning of the 14th cent, had claimed for the 
pope absolute authority, hut this was repudiated 
in the next century by the Council of Constance, 
which demanded that the pope should obey its 
decisions in matters of faith. The Vatican decree 
makes the pope independent of Councils.^ 

3 . Revolts from Rome. — Absolutism, in Church 
as in State, tends to produce restlessness and 
eventual revolt. And it is roughly true that the 
majority of the ‘schisms’ from the 11 th cent, on- 
wards nave come about as the result, direct or 
indirect, of the absolutism which finds its chief 
expression, in matters ecclesiastical, in the Church 
of Rome. The first great revolt was the separa- 
tion of the Eastern Church from that of the West. 
Up to the 11 th cent, the external unity of the 
Church had been, on the whole, maintained. 
The various schisms — Montanism, Novatianism, 
Donatism — had not seriously impaired that unity. 
But in 1052 the long-standing differences, partly 
racial, pptly ecclesiastical, between Rome and 
Constantinople were brought to a head by the 
formal excommunication of the Eastern Church 
by Pope Leo IX. The position taken up, and held 
ever since, by the autocephalous Churches of the 
East is that the Western Church, by introducing 
innovations regarding the foundations of Church 
government, separated herself from the Mother 
Churches of the East, which are the true heirs of 
the old undivided Church.® It has been argued 
that this separation was not a pure schism, since 
a point of doctrine was involved. But the addition 
of the Filioqite clause to the Nicene Creed was not, 
in itself, important doctrinally. In the words of 
Laud it was ‘ but a question in manner of speech, 
and therefore not fundamental.’ ® The protest of 
the East was chiefly against its insertion in an 
ecumenical creed on purely Western authority — 
that of Pope Nicholas i. Thus the separation of 

iNjjp. viii. 80 (‘ad Ealogium’); cf. F. Homes Dudden, 
Gregory the Great, London, 1905, ii. 224 ff. 

2 Summa, n. il. 89. 

s Sess. iv. cap. iv. ; see art. Infallibility. 

4 See Gore, Roman Catholic Claims^, p. 122. Those members 
of the Roman obedience who refused to accept this decree 
formed the ‘ Old Catholic ’ body (see art. Onn Oatholioism). 

B See art. Eastern Church. 

6 A Relation of the Conference between William Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and 3Ir. Fisher the Jesuit, London, 1639, 
§ 9 ; Laud, Works, Oxford, 1849, ii. 27. 


East and West was, fundamentally, a protest 
against papalism.* In the West external unity 
was maintained, not infrequently by force, till the 
16th cent., when a consiaerahle part of Europe 
broke away from the papal obedience. In England 
the Reformation was conservative in character. 
Episcopacy was retained. The ancient creeds of 
the Church were kept as the authorized expression 
of the faith. The public services were founded 
on the primitive offices. But elsewhere, save in 
Scandinavia, Episcopacy was rejected. In Germany 
the reforming movement took the form of Luther- 
anism (q.v .) ; in Scotland and, to a limited extent, 
in France Calvinism (q.v.) became the accepted 
form of Protestantism. So far as England is 
concerned, the last stage in the separation from 
Rome was reached when, in 1570, Pope Pius v. 
published his bull of excommunication, Begnans 
in Excelsis. By the hull the Anglican ‘schism,’ 
hitherto regarded as provisional, was made defi- 
nite.® 

4 . Post-Reformation schisms. — ^The reign of 
Queen Elizabeth saw the rise of Puritanism (g’.u.) 
and Presbyterianism (q.v.) within the Church of 
England. In the latter part of this reign the 
Puritan party became influential, and it grew still 
further in strength during the next reigns, though 
there was, as yet, no considerable secession from 
the Church. Congregationalism iq.v.), from small 
beginnings in Elizabeth’s reim, became prominrat 
during the Commonwealth. It would have nothing 
to do mth the parochial system. The visible 
Church was, in its view, made up of faithful men 
and women, and of such only,® freely gathered 
together into congregations, each congregation 
being autonomous. Irus, in one of its main 
features, it resembled Donatism. In 1633 the 
first congregation of Baptists^ was formed by a 
secession from the Congregationalists. Both these 
bodies were democratic and therefore farther re- 
moved than the Anglican Church from Roman 
Catholic autocracy. The final separation between 
that Church and Puritanism was brought about 
by the ‘ fatal ’ Act of Uniformity of 1662. From 
this Act Dissent took its rise. The next great 
secession was that of Methodism (y.u.), under the 
leadership of John Wesley. He himself declared 
that he lived and died a member of the Anglican 
Church, but his action in ordaining bishms and 
presbyters made separation inevitable. ‘ Ordinaj 
tion,’ in Lord Mansfield’s words, ‘is sepMation. 
Since that time numerous separated bodies have 
come into existence in, Britain, America, and the 
British colonies. This ‘ fissiparous tendenw ’ has 
been ascribed to the ‘ centriiugal force of Protes- 
tantism.’ Probably, however, since it is found 
chiefly among Anglo-Saxons, it is, in essenc^ 
racial — the result of a strong individualism, and 
perhaps also of a certain self-regarding temper Md 
an impatient zeal against evil in the Church. 
must it be forgotten that the Anglican Church has 
in the past displayed something of the arrogant 
spirit which brings about schisms. _ She has too 
often shown a want of sympathy with new ideas 


1 The ‘ schism ’ of Antioch in the 4th cent, did not result in a 
permanent separation from the main body of the 

the ‘Great Western Schism’ (1877-1417) was not, strictly 
speaking, a schism at all, since it did not involve anj; denial 
papal authority, but was a dispute as to which of the rival popes 
had the right to wield that authority. . 1 , 

2 Roman Catholic theologians sometimes distinguish oetwee ^ 
active and passive schism, the former being a deliberate sepa • 
tion from the (Ihuroh on the part of the schismatic, the lacre 
the lot of those whom the Church rejects by excommumcati ■ 
Thus the Anglican Church can say : ‘ Schisma patunur, n 

3 ‘ The kingdom of God is not to be begun by whole Parwhes, 
but rather by the worthiest were they never so few (1« 
Browne, A True and Short Declaration, Middelburg [1683j , 
art. Brownish). 

4 See art. Anabaptists. 
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and new movements. In striving after uniformity 
she has, not infrequently, sacrificed unity. 

5. The ethics of schism. — Two opposite views 
liave been Ijeld in regard to schism on its ethical 
side. (1) There is the view, first formulated by 
Irenceus in the passage quoted at the beginning 
of the article, that schism is so great an evil that 
nothing can justify it, and that no reforms brought 
about by schismatics can make up for the Iiarm 
caused by the schism.’ (2) The opposite view is 
that churches, like commercial undertakings, are 
all the better for competition, and that schisms 
are desirable in that they promote a healthy 
rivalry— that in short ‘a plurality of independent 
Christian communities in the same country is the 
ideal state of things.’- The latter rdew has been 
largely abandoned during the last few years by 
Nonconformists ns well as by Churchmen. The 
words of Kichard Baxter, ‘ He that seeth not the 
necessity of unity knoweth not the nature of the 
Church,’ ^ represent, on the whole, the attitude of 
the great majority of thoughtful people at the 
present time. ‘"VVe have at least ceased to be 
proud of our divisions,’ says a leading Noncon- 
formist. ‘A great longing possesses many of us 
to break down the barriers which separate us one 
from another.’'* And indeed it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain this view if the teaching 
of the Bible is accepted. Just as the prophets of 
the older Dispensation deplored the division 
between Israel and Judah (Is 11’-'-, Ezk 37’®, 
Jer 3’®, Hos 1”), so our Lord and the NT writers 
constantly put forward unity in the Church as 
the ideal (Jn 10’®- ”, esp. vv.-®'^, Eph 4, Ho 16”’*, 
Gal 3®®). Moreover, the metaphors used to describe 
the Church — family, vine, body, temple, etc. — all 
emphasize the thought of oneness in Christ. There 
are, further, the practical evils of division — over- 
lapping, waste of po'^ver, and rivalry, often de- 
generating into mutual hostility. In regard to the 
fonner view, it may be admitted that schism is an 
evil, since it is contrary to charity and that unity | 
which is Christ’s ideal for the Church, and is in 1 
many cases an act of disobedience to lawful j 
autliority. But the question remains, At whose j 
door does the sin lie in any particular case of 
schism ? The selfish and arrogant temper which 
is both the cause of schism in others and itself 
schismatic may be found in the body from which 
separation is made as well as in that which j 
separates. In the case of the ‘ Anglican schism ’ 
the contention of the great Anglican divines of j 
the 17th cent. — Hooker, Jewel, Jeremy Taylor, 
and the rest — is that the Church of England was 
compelled by the arrogant demands of Rome to 1 
breaK away from her obedience, and that, if that 
Church has separated from Rome, she has never 
‘swen’ed either from the word of God, or from the 
Apostles of Christ, or from the primitive Church.’® 
It may be thought that the English reformers 
displayed too much impatience and were over- 

’ See Gore, Roman Catholic Claims^, p. 128 ; L. Duchesne, 
■autonomies cccl^siastlgues ; Eglises siparies\ Paris, 190J. 

- See The Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthonv Uort, 
U)ndon, 1690, li. 42S ; he is referring to the position taken up 
by W. F. Moulton. 

Baxter, The Cure of Church Divisions, London, 16<0, 
p. CO ; cf. Preface, } 3, and the whole treatise. 

A. Aytoun, in The Free Catholic, Birmingham, April 
191<, p. BO; cf. R. Baxter, The True and Onlp Way of Concord, 
tendon, 16S0 ; B. J. C-ampbell, A Spiritual Pilgrimage, do. 
Ipli, p. 2DS ff. ; P. T. Forsyth, Lectures on the Church and the 
^craments, do. 1917 (‘ We look forward to an CEoumenical 
Christianity '). 

® Jewel, IForis (Parker Society). Cambridge, 1848, iii. S9fr. 
ror <^er references see A. J. Mason, iPAs Church of England 
aM Episcopacy, Cambridge, 1914, ch. i. : ‘There is no Catholic 
principle which can justify us in supposing that cither the . . . 
hastem Church or the Anglican Church has been guilty of the 
oj schism, in that sense in which schism is the act of seif- 
withdrawal from the Church catholic’ (Gore, JJomon CafAofte 
CiainiiS, p. 137). 


hasty in some of their proceedings. In no eccle- 
siastical quarrel is one party wholly in the right. 
But, •when all deductions are made, it remains 
true that ‘ we were justified [in our separation 
from Rome] because the only terms on which we 
could retain communion with Rome were sinful 
terms.’ * The Dissenters took up much the same 
position in regard to the Church of England. 
They contended that it was impossible for them 
to remain in communion with her, since they 
Jionestly and ex animo believed that they would 
be committing sin if they did so.® The extremists 
among them went so far as to declare that the Church 
of England had ceased to be a Christian Church. 
In like manner the separation of the Free Church 
of Scotland from the Established Church in the 
19th cent, was regarded by the secessionists as 
the assertion of a great spiritual principle which 
made it impossible for them any longer to remain 
members of the Establishment, 

If, then, schism is sometimes justified, it is 
wt clearly contrary to the ideal of our Lord and 
His apostles. The principle of schism has rarely 
been defended. At the present time the evils of 
separation are becoming felt more perhaps than at 
any previous era in the history of the Christian 
Church, and suggestions are being made in various 
quarters with the view of healing the divisions of 
(Christendom. These are, as yet, for the most part 
tentative, although in Australia the question of the 
reunion of the Australian Church in communion 
with the Church of England and the Presbyterian 
Church seems to have advanced beyond the ten- 
tative stage.® But, before any large plans for 
reunion can be carried into effect, it would seem 
necessary that the various separated bodies should 
make it quite clear what they regard as essential 
and what they are prepared to sacrifice. Rome, 
officially at least, demands submission to the 
authority of the pope as the only condition of re- 
union. The AnghcJin Church, following the lead 
of the American Episcopal Church,® has, in the 
‘Lambeth Quadrilateral’ of 1888, laid down ‘as a 
basis for reimion’ the following principles: (1) 
the acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the rule 
of faith ; (2) the acceptance of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene (Jreeds as the sufficient statement of faith ; 
(3) the recognition of the two sacraments, Baptism 
and Holy Commrmion ; and (4) the recognition of 
the liistoric episcopate.® In March 1917 the ‘ Fed- 
eration of Evangelical Free Churches of England,’ 
wishing ‘ to seek closer federation with one another 
for the better witness to, and service of, the 
Gospel,’ adopted the reports of four Committees 
which were araum up with the object of promoting 
‘ unity and communion . . . with other branches of 
the Church of Christ.’ By action such as this 
the ground is being cleared and the hope of ulti- 
mate reunion and the healing of schisms brought 
nearer to realization. But it will take time and 
demand the exercise of much faith and patience 
before the consummation comes about. IVe must 

1 Mason, p. B42. 

3 W. B. Selbie, in Mansfield College Essays, London, 1909, 
p. 29 ff, and tho authorities there quoted. ‘In the case of the 
protestant dissenters the whole argument turned upon the point 
whether the terms of communion with the church of England 
were or were not sinful. Church writers were read}’ to admit 
that if they were thought to be sinful, those who thought so were 
bound in foro conscientiae to secede’ (Mason, p. 642). 

3 H. Lo^vther Clarke (archbishop of Melbourne), in The Con- 
struetive Quarterly, v. 19 ff. 

4 See Lacey, p. 210 ff. The document of the American 
bishops, drawn up in 1886, differs somewhat in form, though 
not in essentials, from that emanating from the Lambeth Con- 
ference. 

s • Episcopacy bos been the instrument of the Spirit . . 
[but) it is conceivable that it may be changed out of recognition 
or that another instrument may bo found. You may hold with 
unhesitating faith that the Church of Christ is one, and that its 
unity will, in good time, be made manifest, but it may be un- 
wise to pin your faith exclusively to episcopacy ’ (Lacey, p. 48). 
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not make tlie old mistake of identifying unity and 
uniformity. In the early Church there Avas practi- 
cal unity combined Avith a great variety of local 
use and custom. And at the present time certain 
‘ Uniat ’ Churches of the itoman obedience have 
their OAvn rites. ‘In una Tide nihil officit con- 
suetude diversa.’ And, finally, Ave must recog- 
nize that ‘ the necessary prelude to reunion is not 
a common formula hut a Avhole-hearted acceptance 
of a common principle of thought and conduct.’ ^ 
The unity of the Church must he put on a religious 
rather than a theological basis. We must recog- 
nize that all Christians are brothers in Christ, and 
this recognition Avill enable us to promote tiJv 
ivoTTjTo, rod irveip-oros iv r<fi ffvvS4<rfUji r^s elp‘{jvr)i 

(Eph 4^). 

Lweratore. — I n addition to the liternturc mentioned In the 
art. the following may he consulted : J. Bramhall, Works, 
Oxford, 1842, i. 84 ft. ; H. Thorndike, IVorts, do. 1844, 1., and 
others in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology (Oxford, 
1842-63); W. Saywell, Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land Justified, Cambridge, 1088; J. de Launoi, EpistolcD 
Omnes, do. 1689 (preface) ; T. A. Lacey, The Unity of the 
Church, London, 1808 : T. M. Lindsay, The Church and the 
Ministry in the Early Centuries, do. 1002 ; R. Sohm, Eirehen- 
recht, Leipzig, 1892, i. ; Newman Smyth, Passing Protestant- 
ism and Coming Catholicism, London, 1008 ; E. Maguire, Is 
Schism Lawful}, Dublin, 1016 ; W. Palmer, A Treatise on the 
Church of Christ\ London, 1842 ; J. J. von DoUinger, Lectures 
on the Reunion of the Churches, tr. H. N. Oxenham, do. 1872 ; 
A. Chandler, The English Church and Reunion, do. 1910 ; Our 
Place in Christendom (various writers), do. 1916; the art. 
‘Schism’ in PRE3, Schaff-Herzog, CE, Catholic Dictionary^ 
(London, 1007), Protestant Dictionary (London, 1004); Pan- 
Anglican Congress Reports, vil. (London, 1008) 60 ft. 

H. W. Fulford. 

SCHLEIERMACHER. — Friedrich Daniel 
Ernst Schleiermacher Avas bom in Breslau in 1768 
and died in Berlin in 1834. He is among the most 
important and influential of German theologians 
and has been called, not^’ithout reason, the father 
of modem theolo^. The boldness of his noAv 
departures, the Avide range or his thought, and his 
experimental method mark him out as a pioneer. 

I. Life and character. — Like many great men, 
Schleiermacher OAved more to his mother than to 
his father. His mother, n6e Stubenrauch, Avas a 
Avoman of keen intellect and deep piety; she 
guided her son’s earlier education, and tliroughout 
her life the tAvo Avere knit together by bonds of 
the closest affection. His father, Gottlieb, Avas 
chaplain to a Prussian regiment in Silesia. His 
duties took him frequently aAA^ay from the home 
and so left the family largely to the mother’s care. 
He Avas a Reformed theologian of the old school 
and of a stem and unbending orthodoxy. As 
might be expected, plain living and high thinking 
Avere the mle in his hous^old. The young 
Schleiermacher began his school-days at five 
ears of age. In 1783 he Avas sent along Avith his 
rother and sister to a Moravian school at Nieshy 
in Upper Lusatia and tivo years later to the 
Moravian College at Barby. In his many journeys 
the father had come into close contact Avith the 
Moravians and coveted for his children the pious 
atmosphere and healthy moral discipline of their 
educational system. To the son also this Avas at 
first equally congenial, but later the bonds began 
to chafe his restless spirit. _ He confesses to a con- 
stitutional scepticism, or itch for inquiry, Avhich 
caused him no fittle mental disquiet and ultimately 
led to a temporary breach both Avith his teachers 
and Avith his father. He declined to boAV to their 
authority and insisted on his OAvn intellectual and 
spiritual independence, but ahvays in the most 
filial and reverent spirit. At the same time he Avas 
deeply influenced by the Moravian teaching and 
tone, and to this he OAved the strain of de^ piety 
Avhich is so marked in all his Avritings. In 1787, 
Avith the full consent of his father, Schleiermacher 

A F. AVeston (bishop of Zanzibar), The Fulness of Christ, 
London, 1916, p. 6. 


left Barbjr and entered the University of Halle. 
At that time Halle Avas a centre of rationalism 
under the influence of Semler and Wolf. Schleier- 
macher attended their lectures and those of Eber- 
hard, from Avhora he learned that love of Plato for 
Avhich he afterAvards became conspicuous. He also 
studied NT criticism, but neglected the OT, to 
his lasting disadvantage. But his main interest 
Avas in the Avork of Kant, Jacobi, and Spinoza. 
Even ns a student he began a reconstruction of 
Kant’s system on lines suggested by his study of 
Plato, AA'hile from ‘the holy and blessed Spinoza’ 
ho derived the foundation ideas of his ethical 
system. This eclectic course of study left him, at 
the end of his university career, Avith little more 
than the hope of ‘attaining, by earnest research 
and patient examination of all the Avitnesses, to a 
reasonable degree of certainty, and to a knoAvledge 
of the boundaries of human science and learning. > 

In 1790 Schleiermacher obtained his licentiate 
and became tutor in the house of Count Dohna at 
Sohlobitten in W. Prussia. For such a position bis 
independent spirit Avas not altogether suited, but 
there is no doubt that ho gained considerably in 
ease of manner and savoir faire from the home life 
of the Dohna family. In 1794 he Avas ordained 
and became for a time assistant to his uncle, the 
aged pastor of Landsberg-on-the-Warthe. Tavo 
years later he moved to Berlin to become chaplain 
to the Charitd Hospital. This early sojourn in 
Berlin Avas the most formative period in his 
career. His ecclesiastical duties were largely 
formal, and he spent most of his time in philo- 
sophical and theological study and in intercourse 
Avith a Avide and charming circle of friends. This 
dreAV him out of himself and completed the pro- 
cess of refinement begun at Schlobitten. It Avas 
the time Avhen the Romantic movement Avas at its 
height, and Sclileiermacher’s sensitive and imagi- 
native spirit Avas deeply influenced by it. His in- 
timacy Avith F. Schlegel and his rather dangerous 
platonic friendship Avith Eleonore GrunoAV, the Avife 
of a Berlin pastor, stirred his emotional nature 
to its depths and enriched his human sympathies. 
The firstfruit of this period of fermentation was 
the epoch-making AVork, Bedcn iiber die Beligion, 
issued in 1799, in Avhich, as against its ‘ cultured 
despisers,’ he vindicated the place of religion m 
man’s nature and laid the foundations of a theology 
based upon experience. The following W' 
peared the Monologen, in Avdiich he outlined ms 
ethical system ana asserted the freedom of the 
human spirit in its relations both AA’ith society ana 
Avith the universe. Both books shoAA' the mfluence 
of his deeper studies in Spinoza and Fichte. 

In 1802 Schleiermacher left Berlin in order M 
become pastor in the little toAvn of Stolpe in 
Pomerania. The change Avas altogether to the 
advantage of his moral and spiritual development. 
It released him from the too fascinating literary 
and cesthetic influences of Berlin and 
time to think and to cultivate his soul. Whue 
at Stolpe, he completed the translation of 
which he had begun along Avith Schlegel--a tasK 
Avhich confirmed him in the belief that he av 
dealing Avith the greatest of the phi}°®°P. ' 

There, too, he published the first or his ^ 
philosophical Avorks, Grundlinien ciner KriUlcM 
oiskerigen Sittenlehre — a Herculean labour ''^hi 
produced but little effect OAving to its ppscunty o 
style and its purely negative and 
He passes in revieAV the systems of Plato a 
Spinoza, Kant and Fichte, and decides very strong y 
in favour of the tAvo former ; but even these 
considers deficient in that they give no ®9?P 
account of the laAVS and ends of human lire 
Avhole. mat Schleiermacher desiderated ana 
1 Letter to his Father, Dec. 1789. 
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sought himself to supply was a moral system which 
would regard the universe as a realm of ends. 
During this period also he paid more attention to 
preaclung, which he regarded as the best means of 
bringing his personal influence to bear on the 
general sense of mankind in the mass. Ho sought 
hy it to bring home to men the power of religion, 
especially in its ethical and practical aspects. 

In 1804 Schleiermacher returned to his old uni- 
versity, Halle, as preacher and professor of theol- 
ogy. In that home of rationalism liis reputation 
as a Bo7nantikcr and a pietist caused him to be 
regarded at first ndth some suspicion. But he soon 
Avon his way to a considerable reputation as lecturer 
and preacher. The fine dialogue, Wcihnachtsfcier, 
winch he published in 1806, served to illustrate his 
growing appreciation of the fundamentals of Christ- 
ianity and also the confusion Avliioh still marked 
his theology. It is a strongly imaginative work 
and shoAvs traces of a vein of real poetry. At 
Haile he also busied himself ivith patriotic politi- 
cal utterances, drawn from him by the need of the 
times, and ivith schemes for Church reform — a 
subject in which he remained deeply interested all 
through his life. In 1806 the University of Halle 
was temporarily suspended oiving to Napoleon’s 
inA’asion, and Schleiermacher retired to the island 
of Rugen. After the battle of J ena he returned to 
Berlin and was soon afterwards appointed pastor 
of the Trinity Church. The folloiving year he 
married the widoiv of his friend W illich, with whom 
he lived very happily, in spite of the disparity in 
years (he ivas old enough to be her father). In 
1810 he took a leading part in founding the uni- 
veraity of Berlin and Avas at once called to fill the 
chair of theology. He Avas also elected secretary 
to the Academy of Sciences. He lectured on almost 
every branch of theology as Avell os on philosophy 
and philosophical introduction. He also preached 
regmarly on Sundays, and his preaching speedily 
won for him a foremost place in the national life. 
The force and fire of his sermons, their sound com- 
mon sense, and their bearing on the needs and 
duties of the nation at a time of danger and 
humiliation Avon for them a Avide hearing and a 
generous appreciation. At the same time Sehleier- 
macher Avas deeply concerned Avith the reorganiza- 
tion of the Prussian Church and became a lifelong 
advocate of union betAveen the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. He became a great person- 
age in the life of Berlin both social and official. 
The firstfruits of his neAV position appeared in 
the small volume entitled Kurze Darstelhing 
des tJieologischen Siitdinms (1811). In this he sur- 
veyed the Avhole field of theological inquiry in 
quite a new AA-ay and laid doAvn the lines for all 
future systematizing of the subject. It Avas a 
most important and fruitful neAV departure. Ten 
years later he issued his monumental theological 
AA’ork, Der christliche Glanbenach den Gmndsdtzen 
der evangelkchen Kirche. This Avas an attempt to 
reform and restate Protestant theology on lines 
suggested by the Reden, making religious e.xperi- 
ence, or the sense of dependence on God mediated 
through Jesus Christ, the norm of dogmatic theo- 
logy rather than the Creeds, the Fathers, or the 
unaided human reason. It met Avith much criti- 
cism from both evangelicals and rationalists ; but 
Schleiermacher defended his positions AAdth vigour 
and masterlv skill, and there is no doubt that the 
fundamental ideas of his AA'ork have entered into 
the Avarp and AA-oof of modem theological thought. 
He maj' have no disciples in the strict sense of the 
term, but every theologian is his debtor. The 
Ghp^tlicM Glauhe Avent through tAvo or three 
editions in its author’s lifetime, each of Avhich Avas 
greatly altered. It should be read in connexion 
with his defence of it published in letters to his 


friend Liicke in Stndien und Kritihen for 1829. 
In the same year Schleiermacher lost his only son 
— a bloAv from Avhich he never recovered. He_was 
noAv an old man ; but he persevered in his manifold 
labours and controversies and retained his full 
mental vigour to the end. He died in 1834 after a 
feAV days’ illness, full of years and of honours. 

In appearance Schleiermacher Avas_ short of 
stature and slightly hump-backed. His face Avas 
graA'e and strongly marked, but very mobile and 
full of fire and expression, AAdiile his movements 
Avere quick and nervous. He had a ready and 
satirical Avit, but it AA'as never malicious. He kept 
his friendships Avell and Avas of a most affectionate 
nature, and he bore no grudge against his 
opponents. He prided himself on a certain philo- 
sophic calm and on a complete control of his 
emotions. At the same time he felt strongly and 
Avas often moved hy conviction into lines of conduct 
that Avere by no means to his advantage. He gives 
the impression of a strong, fervid soul, a deeply 
Christian spirit, and an intellect of the AAddest 
range and sAveep. Germany has never failed to do 
him honour, and in recent years there has been a 
remarkable revival of interest in his Avorks, AA’hich 
are noAv more AAudely studied than perhaps ever 
before. 

2. Work. — (o) Philosophy. — Schleiermacher has 
been called the prince of Vci'mitilcvs, but this is more 
true of him as a philosopher than as a theologian. 
In theology he Avas a pioneer, and in striking 
out his OAvn line he Avas not concerned merely 
to mediate betAveen extremes. In philosophy, on 
the other hand, he sought quite frankly to pve 
equal AA'eight to the idealistic and realistic elements 
in the Kantian position and to alloAV for the a 
■priori ns Avell as for tlie empirical factor in knoAV- 
ledge. Quite in consonance Avith this position, he 
made no attempt at a systematic philosophy, but 
AA'as content rather to soav seeds for future thinkers 
and to approach philosophy from the side of his 
religious and theological interest. His aim Avas to 
unify the AA’orld of being and the Avorld of thought, 
the real and the ideal, in God. 

The materials for his philosophy are to be found 
in his Dialcktik, in the criticism of previous ethical 
systems, and in his Acsthctik. The first and last 
named, published from his pupils’ notes, are 
materials and nothing more. His epistemology 
distinguishes hetAveen the form and material of 
knoAA'ledge, the former being given in the ‘intel- 
lectual function ’ and the latter through sensuous 
perception. The forms of knoAvledge, Avhich corre- 
spond AA'ith forms of being, are concepts and judg- 
ments, and_ knoAA'ledge is developed by induction 
and deduction. KnoAA-ledge is of phenomena ; and 
Schleiermacher definitely repudiates the Hegelian 
theory as to the originatiA’e poAver of pure thought 
independently of the phenomenal AAmrid. 

God is the great uniMng principle in the uni- 
verse. In Him real and ideal are one ; and He is 
to be conceived neither as separated from, nor as 
identical Avith, the AA’orld. But, just as absolute 
knoAA’ledge, the complete identity of thought and 
being, is an ideal Avhich can never be Avholly real- 
ized by our finite minds, so we are incapable of 
knoAving God as He really is. He is the great 
First Cause, mirrored in the universe and in 
human souls. 

*Tho usual conception of God as ono single being outside of 
the world and behind the world ia not the beginning and the 
end of religion. It is only one manner of expressing God, 
seldom cntirel^y pure and alwaj's inadequate. . . . Yet the true 
nature of religion is neither this idea nor any other, but 
immediate consciousness of the Deity as He ia found in our 
selves and in the world.'i 

Though Sohleiemacher urges that philosophy is 
not subordinate to religion, it should be remem- 
I Reden, tr. Oman, On Relxgim, p. 101. 
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bered that his chief interest is in the_ latter, and 
that he always confessed himself a dilettante in 
philosophy. The unconscious aim of all his specu- 
lation is to vindicate the need and worth of religion 
and the innate power of the religious conscious- 
ness. Far more important than any of his strictly 
philosophical works is the practical application of 
his philosophy found in the Bcdcn. There he 
seeks the justification of religion, not in any 
dogmatic ideas, but in the religious consciousness 
of man. 

‘ If man is not one with the Eternal in the unity of intuition 
and feeling which is immediate, he remains, in the unity of 
consciousness which is derived, for ever apart.’ ^ 

Religion is the necessary and indispensable 
third to science and art, because it accompanies, if 
it does not produce, both knowledge and action. 
Whatever advances true art and science is a means 
of religious culture. The whole world is the 
mirror of the individual spirit, and the being of 
God is involved in the very idea of our personality. 
The soul, through meditation and self-contempla- 
tion, enters into union with the Eternal. This 
union is an act not of will or of intellect, but of 
feeling, and it is in this feeling, or consciousness, 
that religion consists. If wo come to analyze it, 
we find it to be a feeling of absolute dependence 
on the Divine ; and in the true exercise of this 
feeling piety is found. The communion of all 
those who practise this piety is the true Church, 
and the various religions of the world represent 
the different forms assumed by this fundamental 
religious consciousness. The Christian religion 
represents not only the striving of all finite 
creatures towards the unity of the whole, but also 
the action of God in response to this striving. It 
is essentially a religion of redemption and recon- 
ciliation with holiness as its goal. Of this Jesus 
Christ is the one Mediator to men. At this point 
the argument of the Beden merges into that of the 
Ckristliche Glaube and is carried on in strictly 
theological terms. Before leaving the Beden, 
however, we should note that tiiey belong to 
Schleiermacher’s Romantic period, and that he 
modified his position considerably as time w'ent 
on. They should always be reaa in the light of 
the notes and corrections which he afterwards 
published. 

Next to theology, Schleiermacher’s chief interest 
was in ethics. As we have already seen, his 
earlier efforts were confined to the criticism of 
previous attempts at a moral philosophy. He 
fails to find in any of them a complete and system- 
atic treatment and relation of moral states and 
actions. He therefore sets himself to supply these 
deficiencies and to give a coherent and exhaustive 
view of the entire world of human action. The 
subject-matter of ethics is the action of reason 
upon nature ; and the good at which ethics aims 
is found in an agreement between the two. The 
subject assumes certain forms such as the doctrine 
of goods, the doctrine of virtue, and the doctrine 
of duty, according to the point of view from which 
ethical problems are approached. The force from 
which all moral action proceeds is virtue, and its 
function is to further the highest good of man 
found in the agreement between reason and nature. 
There are four great provinces of ethical action — 
organization, property, thought, and feeling; to 
them correspond four forms of ethical relation — 
legal right, sociability, faith, and revelation ; and 
to these again correspond four ethical organisms — 
State, society, school, and Church, the common 
basis of all of which is found in the family. The 
duties which emerge in the system thus elaborated 
are those of love and law, vocation and conscience. 
Stated thus briefly, Schleiermacher’s exposition 
1 Reden, tr. Oman, On Religion, p. 40. 


seems somewhat mechanical in form, but there is 
plenty of warmth and actuality in the way in 
which he works it out. Generally speaking, it 
presents a lofty and really valuable discussion of 
ethical aims and relations, and it is animated 
throughout by motives of the purest idealism. It 
cannot, however, escape the charge of vagueness, 
owing to the use of terms like ‘nature’ and 
‘reason’ w'ibhout any very definite interpretation 
being attached to tliem. They are too generally 
used as abstract symbols and as though they had 
a fixed and recognized value. At the same tune it 
cannot but be acknowledged that Schleiermacher 
here makes a fruitful and permanent contriWtion 
to the development of ethical philosophy. 

(6) Theology . — ^^It is in the realm of dogmatic, or 
of theology proper, that SchleiermachePs chief 
work was done. As wo have already seen, he may 
be regarded as the first modern sj'stematic theo- 
logian, and in this respect he follow's the great 
example set by Origen among the ancients. In 
his Darstelhing he sets out the whole vast field of 
study in an ordered and comprehensive fashion 
which formed the model for many who have 
followed in his steps. His great work Der ehrist- 
liehe Glaube (1821, 2nd ed. 1831) is an impressive 
monument, not only to his method, but to his 
grasp of the whole field of theology. It marks a 
new’ departure by repudiating from the outset the 
traditional view’ of Christian theology which made 
it consist of a number of fixed doctrines that must 
be accepted on faith. Schleiermacher w’ould not 
allow such an interpretation, To him Christi- 
anity was not a body of doctrine in the first 
instance, but a condition of the heart — a mode of 
consciousness making itself known in devout feel- 
ing and notably in the feeling of dependence on 
God, The experience thus engendered, which is 
that not merely of any chance individual but of 
the Protestant Christian Churclr as a whole, gives 
to Schleiermacher a positive and stable foundation 
for his exposition of the Christian faith. No 
doubt he is here open to serious criticism as the 
father of a method and system too purely subjec- 
tive and individual. Such criticism, how’eyer, is 
partly disarmed by his exposition ; and, in any 
case, bis attitude may be excused as a natural 
reaction from the intense dogmatism of his pre- 
decessors. 

His doctrine of God ow'es much to Spinoz^ 
especially when he expounds the relation of God 
to the world, of the natura naturans to the nattira 
naturata, in terms of an immanence which makes 
all things subsist through one. In a note to the 
Glaubenslehre he defends his peculiar type of 
theistic pantheism as follows : 

•If we keep pantheism to the customary fonnula, One and 
All, oven then God and the world remain distinct, at least in 
point of function ; and therefore a pantheist of this land, when 
he regards himself as part of the world, feels himself with this 
All dependent on that which is the One.’i 

In this w’ay he reaches a conception of God as 
the ‘somewhat’ on which we depend, the cor- 
relative tmity to the multiplicity of the universe. 
He ascribes to Him causality and oninipoteime, 
but cannot conceive Him out of relation to ais 
world. To do so would be mere mythology, ft 
from the divine causality, ivhich to a large exten 
is to be identified with the totality of tt^tura 
causes, that Schleiermacher derives both the aettoa 
and the attributes of God. The distinctions 
them are due to our consciousness, and not to any 
distinctions in the Divine. This implies an 
conception of God very like Spinoza’s Subsmn 
and apparently quite incompatible with ® 

of the nature of personality. At 
Schleiermacher concedes to devout feeling 

1 Quoted by Pfleiderer in his Development of Theology, En?’ 
tr., p. llOf. 
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migTxit) what he cannot grant on any other terms, 
and in tlio Glauhctulehrc lie never explicitly denies 
what he had stated in the Rcden as to the necessity 
of a personal conception of the Divine Being to 
devout feeling or to the enjoyment of communion 
with God. This apparent incon.sistency is excused 
by his desire to interpret the Christian system as 
a whole ; but it does not evade the criticism that 
he tended to reduce Christianity to the dimensions 
of his philosophical theoiy. 

Schleiermacher’s Christology is closely related 
to his doctrine of grace and redemption. One of 
its great merits is that he discusses the Person of 
Christ not as an abstract psychologioal problem, 
hut always in its bearing on the Christian con- 
sciousness and on the work of redemption. He 
finds a link between his theology and his doctrine 
of Christ in the fact that Jesus is related to men 
in such a way that ‘ their conscious blessed relation 
to God is ascribed solely to Him as the author of 
it.’* Jesus Christ is distinguished from all other 
men by His essential sinlessness and absolute per- 
fection and by the completeness of His God-con- 
sciousness. lie is theremre the one perfect revela- 
tion of God, and His life is a miraculousphenomenon 
in a world of sin, only to be explained as a new 
creative act of God. At the same time His nature 
must not be regarded as differing in kind from 
ours, though He attains to a full spiritual vigour 
such as we cannot show. In Him liuraan nature 
reaches its perfection ; and His function is to im- 
part to us tha^erfect God-consoionsness which is 
normative in Bus own life. In his treatment of 
the historical personality of Jesus and His relations 
with both God and man, Schleiermacher shows a 
warmth and glow which bear witness to the fact 
that he is speaking out of a very real and deep 
experience. Imperfect as his Christology may 
seem according to some standards, it has the great 
merit of resting on the appeal which Christ makes 
to the soul of man and on the effect which He has 
produced on the consciousness of believers through- 
out the ages. 

It is in the intensified conscionsness of God 
which comes through Christ to men, translated 
into the consciousness of the Church, that Schleier- 
raacher finds the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit, 
he says, ‘is the union of the Divine Being with 
human nature in the form of the common spirit of 
the community, as animating the collective life of 
believers.’^ In other words, that saving principle 
which sho\s'ed itself in the life of the individual 
Jesus Christ becomes in the community the Holy 
Spirit of God and works for the redemption of 
men. 

The need for redemption arises from the sin of 
mankind, which Schleiermacher regards as the 
opposition between flesh and spirit, or between the 
lower and the higher self-consciousness or God- 
consciousness. The sin of Adam was but the first 
emergence of a tendency inherent in our human 
nature and existing alongside our native God- 
consciousness. Escape from sin can only be by 
strengthening the God-consciousness and so gradu- 
ally overcoming the hindrances which are due to the 
sense-consciousness. Jesus Christ is the supreme 
Kedeemer because He possessed the God-conscious- 
ness in a nnigue degree and so is able to impart 
it to others. The total impression of His person- 
ality has the effect of delivering men from the 
contradictipn between the higher and the lower in 
their consciousness, and so reconciling them to the 
highest. Salvation is thus an inward process, the 
source and ground of which is Jesus Christ. 

Schleiermacher lays considerable stress on the 
function of the Church, or Christian community, 
in originating and maintaining the Christian life, 
r GlavhfMlehrt, r>. 01. 5 /fc. p. 121. 


The Church is the sphere within which opposition 
between the spirit and the flesh is overcome, and 
by providing the means of grace such as prayer, 
worship, etc., the Church farthers the Kingdom 
of God on earth. The position of the Church with 
regard to the future life and the final consumma- 
tion of aU things Schleiermacher only tolerates as 
‘tentative efforts of an insufficiently authorised 
faculty of surmise in conjunction with the reasons 
for and the considerations against them.’ * 

Such, then, are the dry bones of a theological 
system which is worked oat with immense ampli- 
tude of detail, intense conviction, and rare breadth 
of \iew. Schleiermacher has had few immediate 
followers, bat his work has provided a quarry in 
which every theologian since his time has been 
able to dig and find treasure. He was certainly in 
advance of his day and, like all pioneers, was slow 
in coming to his oivn. But his eager, reverent, 
and scientific spirit could not he denied, and his 
influence was never greater, especially in Germany, 
than it is to-day. 
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11 vote., Berlin, 1836-60, Sermons, new ed., 6 rols., do. 1871-76, 
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W. B. Selbie. 

SCHOLASTICISM. — ‘Scholasticism’ is the 
term usually^ employed to denote the typical pro- 
ducts of Christian thought in the West under the 
cultural and other historic conditions which 
characterized the Middle Ages. The medimval 
period may he understood to extend from the 8th 
to the loth century. _ During this period a group 
of definite tendencies in the histoiy of philosophic^ 
and theologic^ reflexion can he traced ; they 
attain to their full strength and development 

1 Glaubenslehre, p. 159. 
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during the 12th and 13th centuries and thence 
decline in energy and eftectiveness. 

In a wider reference the term ‘ scholasticism ’ has been used 
to include mediaval Jewish and medimval Arabian thought. 
Eeference to these movements, except in their influence on 
Christian thought, falls outside the scope of this article. Both 
the Jewish and the Arabian philosophy of the period are entirely 
under the influence of Aristotle and Neo-Platonism. No dis- 
tinctive national characteristics appear ia them. They are, 
moreover, largely moulded by the fact that their founders and 
exponents were not priests but students of medicine and 
physical science. Two names are of outstanding importance — 
Avicenna (980-1037) and Averroes (1126-98), these names being 
originally grotesque IVestern corruptions of the Arabic names. 
The position of Avicenna (g.«.) is not far removed from that of 
pure Aristotelianism. Averroes (g.v.) is more independent and 
stands out as the most powerful and influential among the 
Arabian thinkers.! 

In addition to its accurate historical sense, the adjective 
‘scholastic’ has acquired a special meaning os descriptive of a 
kind of reflexion or discussion characterized by excessive for- 
mality or rigidity of method, or excessive intellectual subtlety, or 
punctiliously systematic development of minute details devoid 
of real significance. These defects, however, are not peculiar 
to historic scholasticism ; and they are specially typical of it 
only in ita decadence. Here we find unlimited analysis leading 
to endless distinctions corresponding to no real differences in 
the nature of things ; elaborate discussion of questions having 
no relation to reality ; and a terminology which went far beyond 
what was required for defining genuinely philosophical ideas or 
discriminating really scientific distinctions,2 Hallam observes : 
‘The Aristotelian philosoph}’, even in the hands of the Master, 
was like a Wrren tree that conceals its want of fruit by profu- 
sion of leaves. But the scholastic ontology was much worse. 
What could be more trifling than disquisitions about the nature 
of angels, their modes'of operation, theirmeansof conversing?*^ 
As a historic judgment, this is a partial and biased statement. 
The questions discussed in historic scholasticism were not all 
merely trivial or merely verbal.^ 

Scholastic reflexion involved certain general 
assumptions : (a) that absolute objective truth can 
he attained by the human mind (in the great age 
of scholasticism, e.g. in Aquinas, we may express 
the position as a claim to re-think the thoughts of 
the divine mind) ; (J) that the first principles or 
premisses of truth are revealed in Scripture and 
developed as Catholic doctrine by the Fathers of 
the Church, or, where philosophy extends beyond 
theology, may be ascertained by reflexion on the 
teaching of Aristotle ; (c) that every principle 
must be worked out to its full logical issues. In 
estimating scholasticism, we must avoid two 
fundamental errors. The schoolmen did not limit 
themselves to discussion of mere^ immediate in- 
ferences from the dogmas of the Church ; even in 
theology their work reveals remarkable variety 
and (within certain limits) freedom of thought. 
Nor is it true that in their distinctively philoso- 
phical speculations they were guided only by the 
doctrine of Aristotle. In philosophy and in theo- 
logy alike they assimilated a stream of Neo- 
Platonist influence through the Fathers (especi- 
ally Au^stine), through the work of John 
Scotus Erigena and his Latin translation of 
pseudo-Dionysius (see below), and through the 
Arabians. 

We must remember that, although an immense 
amount of ancient learning and ancient intellectual 
discipline had been lost, the Church never wholly 
lost the tradition of ancient education. What 
survived of ancient thought came to the Middle 
Ages through the Church. The Fathers, from the 
2nd cent, onwards, were educated men, some of 
them trained in the best schools of their time. 
And the medireval ecclesiastics inherited at least 
from the greater Latin Fathers educational and 

1 For the Htorature of the subject consult the standard 
histories named below. The following may be mentioned here : 
A. Schmolders, Ensai eur les icoles philosophigues chez les 
Araies, Paris, 1842 ; E. Eenan, Averrois et I’AverroJsme*, do. 
1882 ; M. Joel, Beitrage zxir Geseh. dtr PhilosophU, Breslau, 
1878: I. Husik, Hitt, of Jeurish ilediceval PhGosophv, London 
and New York, 1916. 

a Cf. Erasmus, StiiUitite Bans, Basel, 1676, p. 141 IT. 

s Viexa of the State of Europe during the Middle Age^ 
London, 1846, ii. 488. 

4 Cf. J. Eickaby’s brief but instructive sketch, Seholastieism 
(Philosophies Ancient and Modem), London, 1908. 


intellectual ideas akin to those of the ancient 
world.^ 

Hence, when Charlemagne, after consolidating 
his empire in the West, conceived the design of 
founding schools which should be centres of learning 
and mental cultivation, he naturally turned to the 
monasteries and with the help of such men as 
Alcuin established schools in connexion with most 
of the abbeys in his kingdom.® The name ‘ schol- 
astic,’ doctor scolasticus, given at first to teachers 
of the cloister schools, was afterwards given gener- 
ally to teachers of systematic theology and philo- 
sophy following the tradition of the schools. At 
first the ‘ philosophy ’ consisted only of the elements 
of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, the trivium of the 
‘seven liberal arts,’ of which the quadrivitm con- 
sisted of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
music. 

It has been said that the main objects of philo- 
sophy and theology are identical, though the 
method of treatment is different.® This may be 
admitted ; but historically scholastic theology and 
scholastic philosophy must be distinguished. The 
former claims to be founded on the doctrine re- 
ceived by the Church from Scripture and the 
Fathers and taught as authoritative. Its detailed 
historical treatment belongs to the history of 
Christian doctrine and forms part of any standard 
work on that subject.^ Scholastic philosophy, on 
the other hand, has its own first principles, claim- 
ing to be intuitive truths of reason. It embraces 
many questions wholly independent of theology, 
although its methods and conclusions were em- 
ployed in the explanation of various dogmas. The 
distinction does not involve complete separation. 

The scholastic age falls naturally into two periods 
owing to the fact that all the most important 
logical, metaphysical, and scientific writings of 
Aristotle came into the hands of Western thinkers 
for the first time during the latter part of the 12th 
century. It is convenient also to subdivide the 
periods as follows : (i. ) the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
centuries, where we find (except in the case of 
Erigena) only the undeveloped germs of later 
problems and controversies; (ii.) the 11th and 
most of the 12th cent., where the conclusions of 
metaphysical logic are more and more consciously 
and deliberately applied to the elucidation of 
theological dogma ; (iii.) the 13th cent., the great 
age of scholasticism, after the assimilation of the 
new Aristotelian materials, where we find strenuous 
endeavours to construct a comprehensive system 
based on an alliance of philosophy and theology ; 
(iv.) the 14th and 15th centuries, where the alliance 
breaks doivn under the influence of Duns Scotus 
(who belongs historically to the previous penod) 
and Ockham. The mutual independence of 
sophy and theology involved the doctrine of the 
twofold nature of truth and led to the decline of 
scholasticism, which resolved itself ultimately laW 
a formal perfecting of system with loss of vitality 
of thought. 

The literature available up to the middle of the 12 th centto 
stimulate and assist philosophical speculation was scanty, ins 
facts have been well established since the work of Joinroam. 
Of Aristotle the earlier schoolmen possessed only the two 
simpler parts of the Organon — i.e. the Categoric and ae inier- 


1 Cf. J. Vernon Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle, ChrittianilV 
History, London, 1917, p. 352 ff. 

2 On the work of Alcuin secO. J. B. Gaskoin, Alcmn, ^ndon, 

1904 ; A. F. West, Alcuin and the Rise of the ChnsItan SchMti, 
do. 1892 ; J. Bass Mullinger, The Schools of CharUs the Great, 
do. 1877 : and DNB^, s.v. ‘Alcuin.’ . , 

s A. S. Pringle-Pattison, in EBrn xxiv. 84611., art. Sohoias 

4 An extensive collection of brief extracts from 
writers, classified under the various beads of doctrinalthiOT^j i 
is given in K. E. Hagenbach, A Mist, of Chnstian Voetnnet, 
Eng. tr.®, Edinburgh, 1880-81, ii. 100 fl. _ 

s ReMierches critigues sur I’dge et Vortgine des Iradue l 
latines d’Arisiote^, Paris, 1843. 
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pretatione, together with Porphyry’s Isagoge, or * Introduction, 
to the former (all these in Latin translations by Boethius) ; a 
summary of Aristotle’s Categories^ Categorice Decetn^^ wrongly 
attributed to Augustine ; two commentaries by Boethius on the 
Isagoge ; and his own short treatises on the elements of formal 
logic. Boethius was the principal source for the textbooks 
which maintained the logical tradition of the cloister schoois, 
such as those of Oassiodorus and Isidore of Seville. Begardii^ 
Plato, their information was derived from the iPinimus, or part 
of it, in the Latin translation of Chaloidius and his commentary, 
from Apuleius (rfe Dogmate Platonis), and from the writings of 
Augustine. Hence what little they knew of Plato came from 
sources moulded bv Neo-Platonic influence. 

Isidore of Seviile' (f 036) is also of importance as the author of 
three books of ' Sentences ' (SentetUttv) or doctrinal p.assagcS 
from the Fhthers, systematically arranged. This and a few 
similar compilations circulated in the schools as material for 
whatever doctrinal reflexion was possible. The more elaborate 
work, nirynycwirtwr, by John Damascene (ytc. 700), representing 
the lAstern Ohurch, is the classical example of a systematic 
logical presentation of patristic teaching ; but this vras not in 
the hands of the earlier schoolmen. Such books suggested tho 
plan or scheme which was carried out later in tho Ziber 
Sententiarum of Petrus Lombardus. It is not our purpose to 
refer to the history of theological doctrine except where it 
directly involves the conclusions of philosophical reflexion. 

L F/Jtsr P£fl/OD.— Among the theological dis- 
cussions of the first period we find in the eucliar- 
istic and predestinanan controversies of the 9tli 
cent, the beginnings of an opposition that was 
destined to develop with great significance — that 
of faith {or authority) and reason. From this 
point of view ive touch briefly on the subiects 
named, before passing to the logical and philoso- 
phical issues which were being opened up. 

1. Eucharistic controversy. — In 831 Paschasius 
Radbertus, abbot of Corbie, published wliat was 
the first formal exposition and defence of tho strict 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; i.e., tlint the sub- 
stance of tlie bread and wine becomes conv'crted 
into the substance of the body and blood of Christ, 
the same body in wliicli He lived, suft'ered, rose, 
and ascended. This stupendous miracle takes 
place under the outwardly visible form (‘sub 
figura ’) of bread and u-ine. There is nothing con- 
trary to nature in this, because tlie essence of 
nature consists in the entire obedience of all tilings 
to the divine will (‘ut a quo est semper ejus ob- 
temperet jussis ’). This uncompromising and abso- 
lute supernaturalism was conte.sted by Ratramnus, 
a monk of the same abbey. "Wiiile lully acknow- 
ledring an objective supernatural process in the 
eucliarist, Ratramnus endeavoured to rationalize 
the doctrine as far as possible. The body and 
blood of Christ are present ‘ in mysterio ’ ; i.e., the 
Scriptural e.xpressions are figurative and are to be 
spiritually understood. The elements after con- 
secration produce an effect on tho souls of believers 
w’hich tliey cannot produce by their natural quali- 
ties, but this effect presupposes spiritual suscepti- 
bility on the part of the recipients ; and, when the 
believer has attained ‘ ad visionem Christi,’ he will I 
no longer need such external means of perceiving 
what the divine love has achieved for him. 

2 . Predestinanan controversy. — The predestin- 
arian dispute of the 9th cent, gives a more vivid 
picture of the conflict between reason and author- 
ity. In this case the Church employed the re- 
sources of human reason to counteract the 
unauthorized conclusions of the predestinanan 
Gottschalk, John Scotus Erigena, layman and 
independent thinker, was employed ns the chosen 
advocate of the dogma decreed by authority. 

‘The force of reason evidently began to be aclcnowledged and 
felt as an antagonist which the Church had fostered within Its 
own Bj-stem, and against which the Ohurch had need to 
fortify itself with the weapons of the same temper. The 
expedient was found to be of dangerous effect; since the 
philosophy of Erigena served to scatter the seeds of still more 
dangerous perplexity to the creed of the Church,* i 

3 . Nominalism and realism. — As with the prob- 
lem of authority and reason, so with that of nomi- 
nalism and realism and other logical and philo- 

H. Hampden, The Scholastic Philosophy in its Relation 
to Christian Theology^ (BL), Hetetovd, 1848, p. 38ff. 
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sophical issues which occupied the attention of the 
later schoolmen. These problems were present in 
germ in the scholastic writings of the 9tli and 10th 
centuries; but their implications were unknown, 
and their connexion with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion and ethics was not even suspected. 

The problem at issue in the opposition of nominalism and 
realism was that of the objective sig'nifloance of universals. 
The universal (general, generic or specific, typical) consists of 
those fundamental qualities, activities, uniformities of the 
object which it shares with others. When these are abstracted 
and generalized by our thought, the class-concept is formed. 
This consciousness of the universal is an act of thought ; it is 
the consciousness that certain qualities realized in the in- 
dividual thing arc also realized in a whole group. Nominalism 
is tho general theory that the universal has no existence 
outside our thought. 

(<i) Extreme nominalism may be expressed in the words of 
a modern writer: ‘the only generality possessing separate 
existence is the name ’ ; l not even in the thought of the knower 
is there anything general ; the universal is merely a flatus rods, 
(b) Moderate nominalism, or conceptualism (g.v.), holds that 
universals exist, hut only in thought; the universal is a con- 
ceptus mentis cignifieans plura singutaria. Both kinds of 
nominalism are included in the dictum, ‘Species non sunt nisi 
teimini npud animam existentts.’* neaVism holds, on tho 
contrary, that the universal has a being of its own, which is 
objectively given, (c) Extreme realism holds that the common 
nature of a group of beings — r.g., man— exists ante res, distinct 
from and independently of the particular things of experience 
which exemplify that common nature, (d) Moderate realism 
means that the universal is an objective principle in rebus, 
common to tho many diilcrent individuals and constituting 
them into a class. The schoolmen identified their problem 
with that which appeared to be at issue between Plato and 
Aristotle. The interest ot the Greek thinkers, however, was 
different. The 3 ’ were concerned to show that the real is 
universal and to explain ns tar as possible how the universal 
became individualized in space and time. Tlie schoolmen, on 
the contrary, started from the subjective side. 

Cousin 3 and others have rightli' pointed to a passage in 
Boethius’ Latin translation of tho Isagoge of Porphyry ns 
suggesting tho question to the scholastic thinkers. The 
essential sentences are these: 'de generibus et spcoiebiis illud 
quidem . . . sive in soIis midis inlcllectibus posita sint. . . . 
ct utrum separata a sensibilihus an in sensibilibus posita ct 
circa haeo consistentia, dicere recusabo.’ Nominalism and tlie 
two forms of realism are here indicated. 

These theories were not apprehended in their 
full significance in what we have called the first 
period ; as Cotisin observes, the two systems were, 
as yet, merely two different ways of inte^reting a 
phrase of Porphyry. Moreover, the influence of 
lioetbiuB was indecisive. He refuses to argue to a 
definite conclusion, although bis incidental state- 
ments tend sometimes towards moderate realism, 
sometimes towards moderate nominalism. It is 
clear, however, from the earliest remains of schol- 
astic thought that there existed in the schools a 
nominalistic and a realistic tradition. A collection 
of incidental comments on Porphyry, e.ff,, has come 
down to us from early in the 9th century. It has 
been attributed, probably incorrectly, to Rabanus 
Maurus (t 858), under whose influence the school 
at Fulda had become an intellectual centre of 
some importance. Its authorship may be assigned 
to one of ills pupils.^ Its statements sliow a dis- 
tinct tendency to moderate nominalism (c.y., the 
! genus _ is defined as substantialis similitudo ex 
diversis spccichus in cogitatione collecta), and the 
important principle is asserted, ‘Res non predi- 
catur.’ A similar general observation may be 
made in reference to Heiricus (Eric) of Auxerre, 
originally a student at Fulda. On the other hand, 
at the close of the 9tli cent, we lind realism de- 
finitely taught at Auxerre by Remigius. What 
is individual and what is specific exists only by 
particijiation in the universal, wliicli is the sub- 
stantial unity of tlie individuals included under it 
(c.g., ‘Homo est multorum hominum substantialis 
unitas’). 

4 . Erigena. — Tiie system of John Scotus Erigena 
‘stands by itself in the 9th century like tlie pro- 
1 A. Bain, Mental and Moral Science^, London, 18S4, p. 179. 

• See Prantl, Gesch. der Logik im Abendlande, iv. 18. 

* Ouvrages iinidifs d'Abilard, Introd. p. 66. 

4 For references see F. Ueberweg, Hist, of Philosophy, En". 
tv.4 Lonton, 1874-15, L 3631. f „ 
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duct of another age.’ ^ Possessed of a liigh degree 
of intellectual originality, he endeavoured, in the 
spirit of Origen, to lay a philosophical foundation 
for theology; but his speculative genius led him 
into methods and conclusions hostile to the general 
tendency of ecclesiastical doctrine. His funda- 
mental principle is the identity of faith and reason, 
so that philosophy and theology are manifestations 
of the same spirit. But theological doctrines are 
symbolic expressions of the truth ; and the tradi- 
tional doctrines, -when taken up into his system, 
are treated very freely. J 

Erigena’s speculative conceptions were profoundly influenced 
by his study of an anonymous writer who, under the name of 
* Dionysius the Areopagite ’ (Ac had issued in the second 
half of the 6th cent, a short series of works which afterwards 
had a considerable influence on medimval thought.^ The writer 
combines Christian conceptions with the emanation system 
of Plotinus, without giving up the tri-unity of God. God, as 
Absolute Being, is beyond all conceivable human predicates: 
this is the principle of ‘ negative theologj’,' which Dionysius 
distinguishes from ‘ positive theology,* where a sjTnbolic 
knowledge of God and a gradual approximation to His image 
are admitted to be possible. Both the negative and the 
positive theology are valid and do not conflict when each has 
its proper place. 

Erigena's chief speculative work is entitled de Divisume 
Natures. His system is based on the idea of the absolute 
immanence of God; the divine is exclusively real, and the 
world of experience in space and time is but a ‘ theophany,’ an 
appearance of God. By natura he means the sum of all that is, 
regarded not as a mere aggregate, but as a unity. It embraces 
four types of being : (1} that which creates and is not created — 
God as source of all being ; (2) that which is created and which 
creates — the world of ‘ideas’ or ideal rational principles, 
active in and from God, after which finite things are fashioned ; 
(3) that which is created but does not create — the world of finite 
individual things ; (4) that which neither is created nor creates 
— God as goal and end of all being. The whole realm of created 
being has no independent reality ; it exists, but it exists in God. 
Creation and revelation are one. The lour stages form a process 
from God to God, which through our finiteness we think of as 
in time ; but in itself it is eternal and be 3 'ond time altogether. 

Like ‘ Dionysius,’ Erigena combines a negative and a positive 
theology. Beat being— in other words, absolute perfection— 
belongs to God alone ; all else has only partial or imperfect 
being. No predicate applicable to finite being is applicable to 
God ; He is above and beyond all qualities that we experience 
in finite being. Hence ultimately we can say what God is not 
rather than what He is. On the other hand, the whole realm of 
created nature is in its measure a ‘ theophany,’ whereby we maj’ 
attain to a knowledge of God, perceiving His being through the 
being of created things. His wisdom through their order and 
harmony. His life through their activity and movement. This 
is a basis for an interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
God in His essential being is Father, God as realized Wisdom is 
Son, God as universal life and activity is Spirit. Erigena finds 
a reflexion of this Trinity in man ; but further analysis of the 
conception is beyond the scope of this article. 

The logical structure into which these principles are wrought 
is that of an infinite hierarchy of forms or types of existence, 
from the material objects of sense to the absolute being of 
Deity; and this graded scale of beings, in which each lower 
form proceeds from the forms above it, is completely parallel to 
the graded scale of logical conceptions in their successive orders 
of universality. Hence ‘ intelligitur quod ars ilia, quae dividit 
genera in species et species in genera resolvit, quae SioAticTiic^ 
dicitur, non ab humanis machinationibus sit facta, sed in natura 
rerum ab Auctore omnium artiunm quae vere artes sunt, 
condita, et a sapientibus invents.’ 3 Erigena is therefore a 
realist ; universals are in rebus as the ground of their existence 
and ante res as ideal constituents of the second division of 
‘ nature’ (see above). 

From the ethical point of view, this is equivalent to a hier- 
archy of deg^rees of value or perfection; and increase in per- 
fection means increase in being. Evil as such has no real being 
at all ; it is mere appearance. Nevertheless Erigena cannot 
interpret the doctrine of sin without admitting its reaiity. ^Dhe 
will of the individual represents to itself something as real and 
pood when it is neither. This is sin ; but, if the representation 
IS false, the will that represents it is real. Deliverance from sin 
is the discovery made by the sinner of the illusoriness of what he 
aims at. To become one with God through becoming like Him 
is the chief end of man, which humanity as a whole can attain 
by purification, enlightenment, and completion, with the help 
of the Logos.'* 

II; Second PEBLOD.— The second of the four 
periods into which the history of scholasticism may 
he divided for our present purpose is marked by 

1 Pringle-Pattison, in EBrii xxiv. 347. 

2 Of. O. Siebert, Die lletaphysik und Ethik des Pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopawa, Sena, '0,94. 

s De Divisione Natures, iv. 4. 

4 On Erigena see K. Adamson and J. M. Mitchell, art. 
'Erigena,' in EBrtt- E. L. Poole, art. ‘Scotus,’in DNB^; and ^ 
the standard histories named below. 


the appearance of men who were prepared to apply 
the distinctions of human logic to the elucidation 
of theological dogmas, and who thereby created 
scholastic philosophy in its distinctive forms. The 
speculations and discussions thus opened up may be 
grouped under the. heads; (1) fairii (or authonty) 
and reason, (2) nominalism and realism, (3) dual- 
ism (of soul and body). Three leading thinkers of 
the period are the subjects of separate articles.* 

I. Faith and reason. — ^Among the few name.'' 
representing any original mental activity in the 
barbarism of the lOfch cent, that of Gerbert (f 1003 
as I'ope Sylvester n.) is prominent, not however in 
connexion "with specially logical or philosophical 
questions. He had become acquainted -with the 
work of the Arabians in Spain and Italy and had 
acquired an amount of knowledge such as to expose 
him to the suspicion of intercourse with the powers 
of darkness. He has the merit of urging tte im- 
portance of the study of physical science and 
mathematics.® His pupil rnlhert founded the 
school of Chartres, which for two centuries was a 
centre of humanistic culture. Among its famous 
students was Berengarius of Tours (flOSS), who 
was animated by a genuine impulse towards free- 
dom of thought. This appeared in his general 
attitude towards cultural education and particu- 
larly in the fact that he adopted, developed, and 
defended the interpretation of the eucharist pre- 
viously put forward by Batramnus, w’hich had 
also been defended by Erigena in his work de 
Eucharistia. Any detailed account of the pro- 
longed controversy thus aroused belongs to the 
history of the doctrine of the sacraments;® but 
what is important to note is that Berengarius 
defended his position on philosophical grounds, and 
these grounds are found to involve the essential 
principle of nominalism. He denied the pospi- 
hility of transmutation of the ‘substance’ while 
the former ‘accidents,’ or physically perceptible 
qualities, remained ; and his argument was simply 
a specific application of nominalism. He does not 
appear to have investigated the question apart 
from this particular application of it. But it was 
at once perceived that the question was no mere 
technicality of logic, but was of momentous signi- 
ficance. The perception of its importance was 
intensified when Koscellinus, after defending 
nominalism as a general principle (see below), 
applied it to the interpretation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, wdth results disastrous to the tradi- 
tionally orthodox conception. He found in rneta- 
physical individualism an immediate inference from 
nominalism. Defining ‘ person’ as substantta, 
rationalis, he concluded that, if the usage or 
language permitted, we ought to speak of three 
Gods, since the three Persons could be united only 
in name or abstract idea. . , 

The controversy aroused by Berengarius enueo 
in the complete triumph of the transubstantianon 
doctrine by an act of ecclesiastical anthonty. Bo 
the position of Roscellinus and its theological im- 
plications required to he met with the armour o 
reason. This led to a philosophi^l assertum o 
extreme realism by Anselm and WUliaiii of Onam- 
peaux (see below), which held its ground until tn 
more moderate doctrine of Abelard became t 
accepted principle of the schools. _i^d * 
time of Anselm the relation of faith and rea- 
became a fundamental problem. . 

Anselm’s solution is best expressed in bis o 


(esidero intelllgere verifcatem Tuam, quam 
tnauni. TCpnim pnfm miapro intalligGra nt cred^ , 




1 See artt. A-vbelm, Abelakd, Bersap.d. 

2Cf. K. Wemer, Gerbert von AuriUac, ate 
Wissenschafl seiner Zeit^, Vienna. 1881. 

3 See art. EncHARlBT (to end of Jliddle Ages). 
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intelligmn.' l ' Quanto opulenttus nutrimur in sacra Scnptnra, 
. . . tanto subtilius provehimur ad ea quae per intellcctum 
Batiant. . . . Nam qm non crcdiderit, non cxperietur ; et qui 
expertns non luerit, non intcUiget.''^ 

In this connexion he contrasts cognitio audientis 
and scicntia cxjierimtis. Faith is regarded as 
before all else a condition of the emotions and the 
will ; but it is a positive duty, for those who are 
capable of it, to seek a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the content of faith : 

•Negligentla mihi videtur, ai, postquam confirmati aiimus in 
fide, non atodemus quod oredimua intelligere.’ 3 

How Anselm was prepared to apply these prin- 
ciples is seen especially in his development of the 
arguments for tlie being of God, in Monologium 
and Proslogium, and his investigation of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement in Cur J)eus Homo. The 
principle is Jfides praecedens intellectum. This 
resembles some quite modern theories; but it 
should be noted that fides, to Anselm, means not 
only the religious truths to be derived from Scrij)- 
ture, and not only the personal relirious experi- 
ence of the believer ; it means also the dogma as 
defined and authorized by the Church. 

The position of Abelard is fundamentally different. Reason 
Is not (as with Anselm) restricted to the explanatory treat- 
ment of what Is in any case established as faith. The difference 
may he expressed by saying that reason is constitutive and 
even decisive of religious truth. The rule of truth is found in 
thought. Hence Abelard had a very high opinion of the 
religious and moral value of Greek philosophy. He regarded 
the Greek thinkers os the creators of a genuine religioiis tradi- 
tion which was improved and widened by the Christian revela- 
tion. This view was not based on any real historical know- 
ledge of ancient thought and its possible afBliations an;’ more 
than the opposite view of the Fathers (that the Greek thinkers 
borrowed from the books of Moses). Abelard knew little of 
these thinkers ; his estimate of their importance is an applica- 
tion of his general doctrine of reason and revelation. ‘ Nolo sio 
esse philosophus,' he says, ‘ ut recalcitrarem Paulo, non sic esse 
Aristoteles, ut sccludar a Christo; non enim aliiid nomen est 
sub coelo, in quo oportcat me salvum fieri ’ ; but, unless faith 
comes to a rational consciousness of its own true nature and 
grounds, it lacks stability and lull eihoaoy. The motto ' In- 
telligo ut orodam' comes to mean, lor Abelard, *I see'’ to 
understand in order that I may believe more, and believe more 
fully and worthily.’ His work Sic et Xon, in whion conflicting 
passages from the Fathers were arranged in opposition to one 
another, was compiled not to suggest scepticism but to pro- 
niote rational inquiry; 'dubitando ad inquisitionem venimus, 
inquirendo ad veritatem.' * Yet, contrary to his own inten- 
tion, the formal and theoretic precedence of knowledge to faith 
tended to mere intellectualism in theology and actually pro- 
duced it. 

At the opposite extreme to Abelard stands Bernard of Olalr- 
VBUx. He contended for the existence in the human mind of 
an immediate inner apprehension of religious truth, with a dis- 
tinctive certainty of its own. Many of his statements suggest 
a position akin to that of Anselm — e.g., de Considerationc, v. 8, 
where it is said that faith bolds the truth in a latent and 
Implicit form ; knowledge holds it in an open and explicit 
form, haying both the truth and the distinct oompreliension of 
it; faith is a spontaneous and assured intimation of truth that 
is not yet opened up before the mind in clear analysis and out- 
line. The contrast emphasized appears to be between nn 
implicit and an explicit form of the same truth. It would, how- 
ever, be an error to assimilate the position of Bernard to that of 
Anselm, ^e former is a mystic ; standing on the basis of a 
mystical riew of religious belief, he represents a reaction 
against the influence of the ‘ dialecticians,' and especially those 
among them who had been influenced by Boscellinus and 
Abelard. ITie same attitude to contemporary logic was main- 
tained through the 12th cent, at the monastery o! St. Victor, 
near Paris, and especially by the three ‘ Victorines,’ Hugo, 
Richard, and Waiter; whereas the keynote of constructive 
scholasticism was souaded by Anselm in his solution of the 
problem of the relation of faith and knowledge, 

2 . Nominalism and realism. — ^Tlie general mean- 
ing of these opposed theories has heen concisely 
stated above. Boscellinus appears to have heen 
the first to formulate nominalism as a general 
theory of the nature of universals. For knowledge 
of his doctrine we have to rely on the statements 
of his opjionents, Anselm and Abelard. He is 
waxged with making the universal a mere word, 
pafus vocis.^ Taken strictly, this is a denial of 
any. real , connexion between similar things ; their 
similarities become merely unessential accidents, 
I ProsJogiutm 1. 2 De Incamatione Verbi, 2. 

Cur -DetM Somo. 1. 2. 4 Of. Bartlet and Carlyle, p, 439 f. 

Of. Prantl, li. 78. 


and real knowledge is impossible. It is one thing 
to deny the hypostatization of an_‘ accident’ like 
colour or wisdom, and another thing to deny the 
foundation in reality of all genera and species. 

‘ The human race is not a word, or, if it is, we are driven to 
assert that there is really nothing common and identical in ^1 
men— that the brotherhood and equality of_ the human family 
are mere abstractions, and that, since individuality is the sole 
reality, the sole reality is difference, that is to say, hostility and 
war, vvith no right but might, no duty but interest, no remedy 
but despotism.’' 

It is probable that some statements of Ilosoel- 
linus suggested these consequences, but it is not 
probable that he intended tlienn These state- 
ments, and the heterodox theological conclusions 
alluded to above, discredited nominalism. 

Anselm made no attempt to think out the diffi- 
culties of realism. He found in it what appeared to 
be the sole means of rationalizing dogma, and he 
adopted it accordingly. Universals, to him,_ are 
in rebtts as objectively real and active principles 
and ante res as ideal principles in the divine mind. 
William of Champeanx (tH21) may be regarded 
as the founder of realism as an independent doc- 
trine. He held it in its most extreme forni, in 
which its pantheistic tendencies were plainly 
apparent. The individual has no independent 
heme, hut is only an ‘ accident ’ of the real being 
which is the universal. From this position he was 
driven by the criticism of Abelard. His final 
position is not clear. Opposite v’iews of its mean- 
ing are taken by Cousin and Edmusat, on the one 
hand, and Prantl and Haureau, on the other,_^ 

It scarcely needs to be said that ‘mediating 
views ’ found frequent acceptance, sometimes 
among men who had Kitic lusiglfL is-tc ’eal 
problem at issue. John of Salisbury® (t 1180) givei 
an analysis nine different views of the nature of 
univev%,is.* The most interesting of the mediat- 
ing clieories is that of Gilbert of Poitiers {f 1154), 
Avliose carefully thought out doctrine does not 
appear to differ in any essential point from that of 
Abelard. 

Abelard perceived that general ideas or concepts 
are involved in all thought and are the instruments 
of all knowledge. This is so because they have an 
objective basis in the similarities of individnal 
things ; and the mind attains to conceptual know- 
ledge by comparing individual things with one 
another. The universal, therefore, is more than a 
mere name. It is a predicate {sermo) and for that 
very reason cannot itself be a ‘ thing.’ Moreover, 
it is a natural predicate, ‘ quod de muribus natum 
est praedicari.’ ® The fundamental similarities of 
things are not accidental, hut are due to the fact 
that the Creator formed them according to pre- 
existing types or ideals which in fact constitute the 
divine plan of the world. This type of moderate 
realism found sufficient acceptance to put the con- 
troversy into the background until the time of 
Ockham. Its place was taken by the problem of 
‘ matter and form.’ 

Kealisra appeared to be satisfactory so long as 
interest was concentrated on those aspects of things 
which make them wholes or unities inter se — the 
universe as a whole, the State as a whole, the 
Church as a whole. The subsequent revival of 
nominalism indicates the rise of a new conscious- 
ness of individuality, which can he traced in the 
doctrines of Duns Scotus (who was not a nominal- 
ist) and of Ockham (see below). 

3 . Dualism. — The schoolmen inherited from 
Augustine the conception of body and soul as two 

* Cousin, Introd. p. 106, quoted by Pringle-Pattison, in JEBrS 
XXi. 421, 

9 See also J. H. Lowe, Btt Kampf zwischen Realismns un4 
Jjomijiah'smu* im MittelaXter. Prague, 1876; and Baum>#v* 
AGPh X. [1890] 257. 

8 Meialogicutf U. 17 fl. 

* For details reference must be made to the larger histories. 

5 Of. Prantl, ii. 181. 
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sulistances, entirely dilTerent and even opposed in 
character, so that no knowledge of the soul could 
he gained from its relations to the body ; and in 
his work they saw how fruitfully the inner life of 
mental, moral, and spiritual fact could he studied 
as an experience. The reaction against ‘ dialectic’ 
also helped to create a psychological interest, 
especially among the mystics. These men, in their 
religious aspirations and their struggles after the 
enjoyment of divine grace, became vividly conscious 
of an inner experience of a wider range ; and they 
endeavoured to describe it. In doing so they em- 
ployed a medley of Neo-Platonic and Augustinian 
terms and ideas ; hut incidentally, and amid much 
that was extravagant, they arrived at genuinely 
psychological results. John of Salisbury, man of 
afiairs and cultured ecclesiastic rather than mystic, 
went farther and worked out the outlines of a 
systematic psychology based on a notion of develop- 
ment akin to that of the modem ‘ associationist’ 
school.' 

III. Third period.— T\\g> logical and specu- 
lative impulses lying behind all these discussions 
were exhausted by the middle of the 12th cent, 
through lack of material. Historical and scientific 
knowledge scarcely existed ; and the logical im- 
pulse and the kindred interest in systematic 
methodology had to feed on themselves, or, at 
the most, had to turn hack on the dogmas of the 
Church and analyze them into details of ever- 
increasing complexity, or, again, had to devote 
themselves to the systematic collection and ar- 
rangement of patristic authorities in the many 
works of which the Liber Sententiarum of Peter 
Lombard (t 1164) and the de Articulis Catholicce 
Fidei of Alan de Lille or de Insulis (t 1203), are 
conspicuous examples — the former, iiistar omnium, 
destined to become the authoritative text-book for 
the teaching of the Fathers. 

At the same time an epoch-making change was 
maturing. During the first half of the 12th cent, 
the remaining logical treatises of Aristotle — the 
Analytics (both parts). Topics, and Sophistical 
Bcfutations — gradually and silently found their 
way into the schools. This by itself would not 
have brought about a great change ; but in the 
course of the century the chief works of the Arabian 
thinkers were introduced into France from Jervish 
sources.® This came about as a consequence of 
the struggle with Muhammadanism, in the nearer 
East, and of the Crusades. And this knowledge 
of Arabian and Jervish thought carried with it a 
knowledge of the contents of almost all the Aristo- 
telian treatises, including the Metaphysics, Ethics, 
de Anima, and the works on Physics and Natural 
History. At the beginning of the 13th cent, new 
and better translations from the Arabic were made, 
followed by translations direct from the Greek. 
These enabled the schoolmen ‘to distinguish the 
genuine Aristotle from the questionable accom- 
paniments with which he had made his first 
appearance in Western Europe.’ ® Arabian Aristo- 
telianism was conceived in a Neo-Platonic sense ; 
and in its most distinctive forms it implied the 
entire immanence of the Deity in an eternal matter 
and excluded the possibility of personal immortality 
and of creation as an individual act ‘ from nothing.’ 

» The history of medireval psycholo^ i* beyond the scope of 
thU article; hut reference may here be made to Siebcck’s 
valuable contributions to this study in bis series of articles on 
the berinnin^rs of modern psycholmjj' In the scholastic aRo, in 
the ZnlschriftfCr Phllosophie und philosophitche Kritik, deal- 
InR with the period from Augustine to Duns Scotus : xciii. 
(I88SJ 16IiT.,xciv. flSSSJ 161 ff., xcr. flSSOJ 245 ff. ; and In his 
series of notes on scholastic psychology In A GPh L tiesTl S75 0., 
6180., 11. IlSSS) 220., 1800., 414 0., 517 0., ill. (1850] 1770. 
rurthcr references are given below, under Duns ScoUis and 
Ockliam. 

” See references given above for mediajval Arabian and Jewish 
thought. 

s Pringle-Pattifon, In EBrU xxiv. 353*. 


The first effects of this immense acquisition ol 
new material are seen in a stream of confused and 
erratic speculation, the leading tendencies of which 
are revealed in the materialistic pantheism of 
Amalric of Bena (t 1207) and David Dinant (+ 1216!), 
which was strenuously combated (along with Aver- 
roism, from which it was derived) by Albertua 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. The doctrine of 
Amalric, we must add, was not identical with that 
of David and the doctrines of both must be dis- 
tinguished from the tenets of the Amalricians, a 
widely extended sect animated by an antinomian 
fanaticism which exposed its adherents to fierce 
persecution after the Lateran Council of 1215. 

The result of all this was that, along with Aver- 
roism, the study of all the Aristotelian writings 
except the purely logical treatises was proscribed 
by the Cliurch. It is the merit of the so-called 
mendicant orders, Dominican and Franciscan, that 
they used all their power and influence to cap- 
ture Aristotle for the Church. This result was 
achieved after a long struggle, which may be said 
to have ended in 1253 in the establishment, under 
papal authority, of two professorial chairs of the 
Aristotelian philosophy in the University of Paris.’ 
Thus Aristotle, after being suspected and con- 
demned, was placed on tlie same level with 
Augustine and came to be regarded as the fore- 
runner of Christ in matters of nature, as John the 
Baptist had been in matters of grace. From the 

E oint of view of orthodox theology, therefore, it 
ecame necessary to combine adherence to Aristo- 
telianism with fundamental criticism of Averroism 
and with justification of the doctrines of a_ tran- 
scendent creative God and of the immortality of 
the soul. This was a main part of the endeavour 
of Albert and Thomas. 


None the less the stream ol opposition to Aristotclianism was 
maintained during the ISth cent, by o succession of tbjnkcrs 
who, while making full use of the tools of analysis provided by 
the Aristotelian lope, advocated an Augustinian orCbrislianircd 
Platonism as the true philosophical setting for the dogmasM 
the Ohurch, as against the philosophical principles derived 
from the Metaphy^cs of Aristotle. Among these must first be 
mentioned Alexander of Bales (t 1246), Franciscan, who ap^n 
to be the first schoolman to face the problem of organinng 
Christian thought in full view of the wealth of Arabian and 
Aristotelian material now available. This he did, with genuine 
power, in his Summa Hniverece Theologice. _ His pupil and 
successor, John of Rochelle, illustrates a growing psychologiral 
interest in his de Anima, written in view ol Aristotle's treatise 
and the Arabian and Greek commentaries on it. He tos suc- 
ceeded in Paris by John of Fidnnza, or ‘ Bonaventura (f l"'y, 
Franciscan, contemporary and friendly critic of Aquinas, wno 
org;anized and defended the principles implied in mystlasni, 
especially the doctrines of the Victorines (see above), and 'J'bose 
distinctive position and influence belong to the history m Uiac 
subject. William of Auvergne (t 1240) and Henry of Ghent 
(t 1293) must also be named ns significant exceptions to 
main tendency represented by the two great thinkers to wnom 
we have now to refer. 

It is generally admitted that the highest level of 
scholastic thought is found in the work of 1'"® 
great Dominicans, Albertus Magnus (1 193-1-8 J) 
and liis pupil Thomas Aquinas (1227-74). D'C 
greater part, in quantity, of Albert’s work consists 
of parapnrases and commentaries on Aristotle, in 
which all the ^vritings of ‘ the Philosopher, as ha 
was now called, are systematically dealt with, oo 
far as theology and philosophy are concerned, 
the systems of Albert and Thomas need not M 
separated. Thomas* entered into his masters 
labours with an intellect finer, if not more 
fnl, than that of Albert ; * and he was able to 
take a more comprehensive view of the irlioio 


eld. 

I Of. BBrli xix. 1230., art. * Mystlcinn ’ ; wd 0. Jot^n. 
r^moiVe eur let tourus phUotophiques det hfrirlet aAtna rj 
e Chartres el de David de Dinan, Paris, 1870. i.,, 

*H. Rashdall, Unitertilies of Europe in the MtddU Agei, 
vob»., liOndOD, 1895, csp. L 345 ff. 

5 See art. Aquwas and references there p^lvei^ . 

4 See J. Sigbart, AlbeHus llagnut, tein 
’isienxc}ia/t, Refrensburj^, 1857 ; and J. Baeh, A 
fagnm VrrhtWnif^, Vienna, 1831. 
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It ifl noteworthy that the interests ot Albertus Magnus em- 
braced physical science. Here he advocated genuine empirical 
research, which he was able to engage in himself not without 
Buccess, as his treatise dc V€get(xlibus shows. This interest in d 
posteriori inquiry was exceptional among the schoolmen os a 
whole. They would have admitted that these inquiries had a 
rightful place and a utility of their own. But, just os to-day 
there are mathqraaticians, with no taste for phi-sieal research, 
who revel in those developments of pure mathematics which 
have no connexion with such research, so the typical schoolmen 
preferred abs^act argument to concrete investigation. This 
points to a fundamental weakness of scholasticism ; and it 
sometimes led the schoolmen to attempt to determine, by 
abstract a priori argument, matters which should have been 
determined by observation or historical probability.! 

The ablest and most original critic of the Thomist 
system was the Franciscan Johannes Duns Seotus 
(1270?-1308), of British origin, who taught at 
Oxford, Paris, and Cologne. The Franciscan 
edition of his works, published at Lyons in 1639, 
occupies 12 volumes, but contains much that is not 
genuine. His Opus Oxoniense consists of his own 
commentary on the Liber Sententiarum ; the Opus 
Farisiense is a similar commentary, worked over 
by other hands. The miscellaneous Questiones 
qnodlibetales have also been worked over. 

Duns Seotus is not the subject of a separate 
article, and special reference will be made to his 
doctrines under the heads named belpw.* 

The main problems of this third period of 
scholasticism may be viewed under the following 
heads : (1) faith (or authority) and reason ; (2) 
realism and nominalism ; (3) intellect and will ; (4) 
matter and form, or the problem of individuality. 

I. Faith and reason. — ^Albertus Magnus laboured 
earnestly to show that reason and revelation are 
neither identical nor mutually opposed, but har- 
monious, in the sense that certain doctrines, while 
not contrary to reason, are yet beyond reason. 
The human mind can completely know only those 
things the principles of which it carries within 
itself : hence there are some truths inaccessible to 
unaided human reason. Acuinas develops this 
fundamental conclusion and defines more ^ecisely 
the doctrines which are beyond reason. He finds 
them to be the Trinity, the creation of the world 
out of nothing, the Incarnation, and the immediate 
inferences which follow from these. 

•Et in his, quae de Deo confltemur, duplex veritntis modus. 
Quaedam namque Vera ount de Deo, quae omnem facultntem 
humanae ralionis excedunt, ut Dcum esse trinum et unum. 
Quaedam vera sint, ad quae etiam ratio naturalis pertingere 
potest : siout est Deum esse, Deum esse unum, et alia hu jusmodi, 
quae etiam philosophi demonstrative de Deo probaverunt, ducti 
naturalis lumine rationis.' t 

Further,^ he says that it is possible for natural 
reason to refute arguments against these supra- 
rational truths and even to produce considerations 
determining the mind towards their acceptance, 
since natural reason cannot be contrary to the 
truths of faith. Our unaided reason can discover 
and establish by argument a great body of truth, 
including natural religion and ethics; but the 
truths distinctive of faith are revealed to, not dis- 
covered by, the human mind. The principle under- 
lying the supematuralism of St. Thomas may be 
expressed tlius : God is the chief end of man, but 
He is a transcendent end {/inis superexcedens ) : 

Man, the finite being, * ordinatur ad Deum, sicut ad quendam 
fincm, qui comprehensionem rationis exoedit ; flnem oportet 


1 For a grotesque example of this, taken from the writings of 
Albert bimself, eee' Baehdall, Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Atj'S, 1. 464 f. 

2 The following authorities may be referred to : R. Beeberg, 
Die Theologie des Johannes Duns Seotus, Deipzig, igoo ; H. 

Siebeck, *Die Willenalehre b-^ rv'—n ..^ — * r-i v--'-*-). 

tKni,'\nZeitsehr.f dr Philos ■ ■ : 

E,Plu 2 anaki, Deeaieurfo p/' ' ■ - ; 

A. Kitschl, ‘Johannes Duns ' . •. . ■ 

K. Werner, Johannes Duns Seotus, Vienna, 1881 (‘Die Schol- 
TOtik des spateren Mittelolters,’ 1.), also Die Pspehologie und 
Duns Seotus, do. 1877, and Die 
■ ' ' Duns Seotus, do. 1877. 
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esse praecognitum hominibue, qui suns intentiones et actiones 
debent ordinare in flnem.’ i 

This principle shows that he never intended to 
assert an absolute separation, much less an opposi- 
tion, between the two kinds of truth. 

In the hands of Duns Seotus the distinction 
widens and deepens ; the range of philosophical 
and religious truth that can be demonstrated by the 
unaided reason is significantly restricted. _ This 
consequence flows from his theory of the primacy 
of will. For him theology is essentially practical ; 
it points to salvation from sin by an appeal to the 
will. The part played by the intellect is reduced ; 
and he finds that in addition to the Trinity, the 
creation at the beginning of time, and the Incarna- 
tion, the following articles of faith cannot be 
rationalized : the knowledge of God as omnipotent ; 
the knowledge of God not only as infinite but as 
the chief end of man (t.e. as divine in the sense 
required by religion) ; and the knowledge of the 
incorruptibility and immortality of the soul. In 
all this there is implied the assertion of a breach 
between reason and faith, which had efiects more 
far-reaching than Duns Seotus intended. Reason 
could claim unlimited scope and freedom so long 
as the finality of ‘faith’ was formally granted. 
Any doctrine, however sacred, might be intel- 
lectually analyzed and discussed ; e.g., atheism 
might be shown at length to be ‘ reasonable,’ pro- 
vided that the opposite affirmation of ‘ faith’ was 
acknowledged. Hence some historians regard the 
position taken by Duns Seotus as the beginning of 
the decline of scholasticism. 

2. Realism and nominalism. — The age of Albert, 
Aquinas, and Dune Seotus presents a substantial 
unanimity upon this question in the moderate 
realism which had been implied in tlie position of 
Abelard and was defended independently by the 
Arabians. Avicenna taught that the universal 
arises through comparison in thought; ‘intel- 
lectus in formis agit universalitatem,’ but there is 
a genus naturale as the basis of the genus logicum, 
and the genus naturale was ante res in the thought 
of God. Similarly Averroes : the universals are m 
rebus, but are posited as universals first by the 
Intellect : 

•IntcllectuB olfidum est atstrahere formam a materia 
individuata.' 5 

Tlie position of Albert is not different s 

‘ Universalis dicitur ratio non ideo quia tantum fit in nobis 
eivB in mente nostra ; sed ideo quia est res . . . quae in col- 
latione accipitur, quae est in multis et de multis, quain coUa- 
tionem lacit ratio.'* 

So, again, Aquinas ; 

The universal is ‘ commune multis,’ but it is not something 
•practer multn, nisi sola ratione.’ It is ‘aptum natum de 
pluribuB pmemcari.’ ‘Intellectns agens causat universale 
abstrahendo a materia.' In this sense, ' cognito singularium est 
prior quoad nos quam cognitio universalium.’ Before creation 
universals existed in the eternal intellect of God.* 

In Duns Seotus we find the same doctrine, but 
with a stronger emphasis on realism : 

‘Universale est ab intellectu, universali autein oiiquid extra 
correspondet, n quo movetur intellectus ad causandum talem 
tnfcnfioiwm (t.e. the universal as an act of thought]. Effective 
est yb ^intellectu, sed materialiter sive occasionaliter eivo 
originaliter est a proprietate in re ; figmentum vero miriime 
eat.’* 

_ 3. Intellect and vvill. — In this regard the opposi- 
tion between Aquinas and Duns Seotus is precise. 
The former teaches that intellect and will are 
never separated either in God or in man, but in man 
their umop is_ imperfect. Intellect is superior to will 
because pt involves knowledge, contemplation, 
rational intuition, and is per se related to reality ; 

1 Cf. Summa, i. qu. i. art. 1. 

^ Albertus Magnus, de PreedieaUlibus, ii. S ; Prantl, ii. S48 ff. 

3 Albertus, Summa, l. xlii. 2. 

^Aquinas, Summa, I. xvi. 7, Ixxxv. 3; e. Gentifes, 1 . xxvi. 4, 

* Of. Prantl, iii. 207 f. 
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will is determined by the perception of good, and 
this perception is an intellectnal act, so that will 
is dependent on intellect. Moral freedom means 
that, hy an intellectnal act of analysis and com- 
parison, various possible lines of action are re- 
vealed and one of them is perceived to he the hest ; 
the will then decides for the latter. In God the 
union of reason and vill is perfect. The divine 
■will is the total expression in action of the divine 
Avisdom and in this sense is determined wholly hy 
the divine nature, which is absolute goodness an 
alternative choice would he less good and therefore 
comparatively evil. This conception is applied to 
explain the origin of the moral law, which is a 
divine command. God commands it because it is 
good ; hut the goodness which is commanded is 
not foreign to the divine nature ; it is an expres- 
sion of the wisdom which is God. The chief end 
of man is conceived by Thomas, as hy Aristotle, in 
intellectualistic terms. It is a rational intuition 
rising to a vision of God, from which love of God 
follows. The poetic expression of this ideal is 
given once for ^1 in the Faradiso of Dante. 

According to Duns Scotus, this dependence of 
■wiU on intellect destroys freedom of choice and 
responsibility. He was led to this conclusion 
because he conceived the growth of ideas in the 
mind, after the manner of empirical psychology, 
as a natural process, so that the dependence of will 
on such a process involved determinism. If the 
•will is free at all, its action must he wholly 
unrestricted. The intellect presents to the ivill 
the possibilities of its choice; hut the "will is 
absolutely autonomous ; it is ‘ motor in toto regno 
aniraae, imperans intellectui.’ And, as ivith the 
human will, so ^\ith the divine. Just as little can 
Duns Scotus admit a determination of the will of 
God even hy His wisdom. The divine will is deter- 
mined by nothing beyond itself; it acts ex mera 
libertate, free from every kind of necessity. And 
this -will of God is the summa lex. Hence there 
is no necessity for the existence of the universe 
under its present constitution, forms, and relations. 

Nevertheless two statements are made, in refer- 
ence to this theory of Duns Scotus, which req^uire 
important qualification ; (a) it is sometimes said 
that he places the intellect at the mercy of 
arbitrary will, and ( 6 ) it is almost always said 
that, according to his teaching, a thing is good 
only because God has willed and commanded it, 
which is understood to mean that God might have 
made good evil and evil good. 

(a) He does not teach that God ‘ could ’ make a 
square round or make contradictories identical; 
this is expressly denied.* But ( 6 ) God could have 
given to real beings other essences or natures than 
those which they actually have ; and then, the 
natures of thin^ being different, the laws of tlie 
universe would be other than they are.* It follows 
that, under the supposition stated, the laws of 
morality would be changed. Assuming that the 
content of duty depends on the constitution of 
human nature, it follows that, if human beings 
were constituted differently in certain fundamental 
ways, then the content of morality would be 
fundamentally altered. There is, however, no 
e'vidence that Duns Scotus intended to teach that 
morality could be determined differently by the ■will 
of God, human nature being constituted as it is. 

This anti-moral conclusion was, however, actually derived 
from the statements ot Duns Scotus. It ■was armied that 
nothing is, in itself or ptr se, either righteous or sinful, but only 
because God has commanded or forbidden it; and that the 
divine commands are made known to men only by the Church. 


1 Cf. Swnma, i. six. 3, 10. 

S Cf. commentary on Liber Sententiaritm, i. dist. 43, qu. 1. 
76. in. dist 37, qu. 1. 

* Cf. "W. Windelband, Eitl. of Philosophy, Eng. tr.2, London 
and New York, 1907, p. 332 L 


What Duns Scotus did was to affirm an entire subordination 
of the speculative to the practical order, in a way that remindi 
ns of Kant. But his position is different from that of Kant. 
He offers us a critique not of speculative reason as such, butol 
certain special uses of speculative reason. He has therefore 
been called a ‘dogmatist Kant.’ 

4 . The principle of individuality.— This question 
involves the distinction of matter and form which 
the schoolmen derived from Aristotle.^ In A^- 
totle it is a distinction of two aspects of experience. 
In the hands of the schoolmen it becomes a division 
of the world into the spheres of two different real 
principles. In efiect it becomes a distinction of 
two worlds. All beings in nature are composed of 
matter and form. ‘Matter’ is indeterminate and 
merely potential ; it may be this or that. ‘Forms’ 
are equivalent to the constitutive laws of things ; 
they are in all individuals of the kind or class and 
are essentially general. Averroes had laid down 
the principle that there is no form ivithout matter 
and had based on it a system of pantheistic idealism 
indistinguishable from materialism. 

Any subsistent being halving a nature of its own, 
incommunicable to any other, is an individual. 
Such a being of rational grade is a person. Hence 
the metaphysical problem ; Can we explain or 
conceive the means hy which a being acquires 
individuality involving a nature that no other 
being can possess? The conclusions of Aquinas 
may be summarized as follows. Pure forms, real 
and active, exist only in the immaterial world. 
God is pure form and is unique and absolute genus 
and individual per se. The angels are relatively 
pure forms, each of whom is at once species and 
indmdual. Mankind belongs to both worlds and 
consists of matter and form in individual union. 
Hence men are members under a genus. How 
does their individuality arise ? Individuality de- 
pends on matter signata quantitate, i.e. determined 
in reference to time ana space. The matter of a 
man’s body has been determined as to quantity 
by ante -natal hereditary and other influences. 
Matter, so determined, requires form to_ produce 
the individuality of this man, this embodied soul. 
The difficulty here soon became apparent. It is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that individuality 
depends on matter in a sense which pute immor- 
tality out of the question. But Aquinas and 
Alhertus Magnus strenuously defend the incor- 
ruptibility and immortality of the soul against the 
materialistic implication of Averroism, 

Duns Scotus appears to have seen more dearly 
than Aquinas that the problem of individuality ism 
central importance in any philosophy. It may M 
argued that from the nature of the case the pro^ 
lem is insoluble, since we cannot ‘ dig up the roots 
of our o^wn being.’ But the real nat'ure and 
tendency of a philosophy depend on its grasp of 
the nature of this problem. In reference to the 
Thomist solution, Scotus affirms that all finite or 
created beings consist of form and matter: but 
there is an incorporeal matter. Formless materia 
primo-prima, i.e. matter as God crated it, doM 
not exist in isolation. It is suhjectum 
receptionis, the radix et seminarium of the y^rid; 
rational souls are its ‘flower’ and pure intelli- 
gences (angels) its ‘fruit.’ Materia secundo-pnma 
IB the substrate of becoming and change. Scotus 
appears ■to have conceived of a series of fonns 
determining the universal and primal matter. 
The result is a conception of nature as consisting 
of beings ever striving towards more complete Md 
perfect individuality. Its unity consists in the 
order of its parts and the harmony of all 
The highest type of embodied existence is the 
human organism, because it is the organ of the 
rational soul. 

1 Cf. 3. Boyce, ‘ I^tin and Scholastic Tenninology,’ in DBAP* 
L 628 ff. 
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In criticizing the solution advocated 'by Aquinas, 
Scotus introduces a third principle, neither matter 
nor form, which lie calls hcecccitas, and which is 
spoken of as if it produced or created^ the concrete 
individuality of the self-existent thing (e.g'., the 
soul of the man qiia individual). The conception 
is thus stated by an interpreter of Scotus : 

* Haecceitiis est singularis . . . nihil aliud est nisi quidam 
modus intrinsecus qui immediate contrahib eb primo quid- 
ditatem ad esse . . . et nominatur differentia individualis.' i 

At first sight such statements appear to be open 
to two criticisms, (o) This is merely an illusory 
‘explanation’ which consists in naming over amin 
the fact to be explained : ‘ Socrates is an individual 
because he has individuality ’ ; (h) more funda- 
mentally, it is a case of the mischievous fallacy of 
treating the concrete existence involved in indi- 
viduality as a logical quality like the differentia 
of a genus which makes it a species. On examina- 
tion it appears that neither of tliese criticisms is 
relevant to the writer’s real intention. 

‘The individual form (hcsceeitas) is for Buna Scobus an 
original faob; no further question aa to its ground ia per- 
missible. He designates individuality (both in the sense of 
individual substance and in that of individual occurrence) aa 
the contingent (conf inpens) ; i.e. as that which cannot be 
deduced from a universal ground, but can only bo verified ns 
actual fact. For him . . . the individual is the form of all 
reality by means of which alone universal matter exists.*^ 

We find therefore two divergent tendencies in 
Scotus. His conception of hcecceiias implies that 
the real is the individual, while his theory of 
matter as always informed implies that the real 
is the universal. 

In many respects Buns Scotus is the most important 
Christian thinker of the Middle Ages. Different aspects of 
his work have been deait nith as indicated in the references 
given above ; but no monograph yet exists adequate to his 

-f contemporaries and predecessors and 

. .• Nevertheless it has been said with 

■ ■ Scotus, great Schoolman as he was. 
Scholasticism overreached itself, and entered upon a subtlety 
which was the beginning of its dcoline.'s In every problem 
which he takes up Scotus tends to multiply divisions and 
distinctions to the utmost possible extent, until the essential 
factors of the question seem, as it were, to bo reduced to 
Impidpable particles and the real issues are lost sight of. 
Hence it is often far from easy to trace the fundamental and 
essential portions of his argument 

The opposition of principle between Aquinas 
and Scotus, even in questions of pure philosophy, 
went deep enough to perpetuate itself in two 
antagonistic schools. Aid, when it is reraemhered 
that matters of acute theological controversy, 
arising out of the doctrines of Incarnation and 
Atonement, were also involved, and that the 
respective doctors were impressive representatives 
of two different religious orders, it is easy to 
account for the feuds of ‘Scotists’ and ‘Thomists’ 
during the generation following the death of 
Scotus. ‘ 

Tliere is, however, one fundamental question in 
which Aquinas and Scotus are in agreement, and 
in which they represent the position of the school- 
men as a whole. We may describe them both as 
strong realists, if we use this term, not in special 
reference to the question of universals, hut as it 
is used in recent philosophy ; in other words, they 
assume os an axiom that there is an immediate 
apprehension of the world as beyond and inde- 
pendent of the knowing mind. The distinction of 
understanding (or intellect) and sense, as two 
different modes of knowing, is always insisted 
on ; but in each case the mind is directly related 
to the objectively independent world.® It might 

1 Of. Prantl, lii. 219, 280, 290. 2 Windelband, p. 341 f. 

2 Eiokaby, p. 27. 

4 For detailed information respecting these reference must 
be made to the standard histories named below. 

® lu reference to Aquinas and Scotus this statement requires 
little or no quMifleation ; but it scarcely need bo pointed out 
that for a nominalist the objectivity of conceptual know'ledge 
becomes the more questionable the more thoroughly his 
nominalism is carried out. 


seem that this position was not tenable by Aquinas 
and Scotus, who speak as if they held a doctrine 
of what in recent times has been called ‘ repre- 
sentative perception.’ Aquinas in particular 
speaks as if the interaction of the mind and the 
external object produced in the mind a copy of 
tiie object which is universalized by the intellect 
and becomes a permanent mental possession.^ We 
find, however, that Aquinas is prepared to reconcile 
this view with the immediate objectivity of con- 
ception and of perception. 

‘In the process of understanding, the Intellectual impression 
received in the potential intellect is that U'herety {quo) we 
understand ; just as the impression of colour received through 
the cj'c is not that which (qucii) is seen, but that whereby (quo) 
we SCO. On the other hand, that which (ouod) is understood is 
the nature of things existing outside the mind, as also it is 
things existing outside the mind that are the objects of visual 
perception.’ 2 

In brief ; our sensations and our ideas are not 
the objects of our knowledge but the instruments 
or means by whiclt we know ; or rather they are 
themselves the knowledge. 

IV. Fourtb FFillOB. — Scholasticism in the 
proper sense of the term culminates in Thomism. 
Granting the inviolability of the system of ecclesi- 
astical dogma, reason could do no more ; and from 
this point of view the position taken by Duns 
Scotus already marks the beginning of the end. 
The decline of scholasticism is further marked by 
what is usually described as a ‘revival of nomi- 
nalism.’ This expression is admissible only if we 
remember that it is not the nominalism of Koscel- 
linuB (whether understood as ‘ extreme ’ or as 
‘ moderate ’), but a nominalism newly thought out 
by a man whose ability, originality, and acumen 
are not inferior to those of any of the thinkers 
whom we Iiave already named — William of 
Ockham. 

William of Ockham was of British origin and was born 
towards the end of the ISth century. He became a member 
of the Franciscan order and was a pupil of Duns Scotus in 
Paris. Ho shared in the revolt of tho Franciscans against 
Pope John xxn., wliich came to a head in 1822 ; and afterwards 
he supported Louis of Bavaria in tlie latter’s famous contest 
with the same pope. During his life-time ho was best known 
for the position which he took up against the Vatican : but his 
work ns pliilosoplier and theologian was influential enough to 
earn him the titles of Doctor invincibilis and uenerabilis 
incevtor. He become head of the order in 1842 and died 
about 1349. 

During the years 1830-43 ho issued a scries of eloborotc works 
circumscribing and limiting the authority of the pope. The 
issue with the Franciscan order concerned the duty of evan- 
gelical poverty. John xxn. had issued formal declarations 
condemning this practice; and the Franciscans maintained 
against him the ideal of strict imitation of Jesus in His poverty 
and obedience. The issue with Louis of Bavaria involved the 
whole question of the pope’s authority ns against that of the 
emperor. These works were theological as much as political ; 
they served the purpose of the emperor and his supporters, 
because Ockham, in effect, out at tho root of the spiritual as 
well as the temporal supremacy of tho pope. The temporal 
Buprcroac}- is openly and deliberately attacked. Independent 
civil power is declared to be ns much an ordinance of God aa 
spiritual power ; and tlio authority of the State is affirmed in a 
manner which partially anticipated Ilobbes-S 

A brief comparison with the position of Aquinas may here 
be made. According to Aquinas, morality and social life are 
based on^ that lex naturalis which Is an expression of the 
divine wisdom, and which the unaided reason of man can 
apprehend and realize in conduct. The State is tho ordered, 
organized social life for which human nature is intended, and 
Its proper end is to realize natural virtue. Natural virtue is 
preparation for man's higher destiny which arrace 
offers him in the community of tho Church ; so that the State 
is subordinate to the Church as the preambxtla graiicp. It is 
noteworthy, as Windelband 4 points out, that in Dante this 
rel^ion 01 subordination has become one of co*ordination. But 
in Oc^am the two powers are separated, as are reason and 
faith (see below). In the world of sense tho civil State is 
supreme. 


lot. c. Oeniilee, in Eiokaby’s annotated tr., Of God and HU 
Creatures, lamdon, 1905, pp. 38, 122. 

9 ®*"**^s> h. 76 : Kickaby, Scholasticism, p. 46. 

“ Oh S- Eiezler, Die literararischen n'idersacher der PapsU 
zur Zeit Ludwigs des Baiers, Leipzig, 1874; T. M. Lindsay, 
Occam and his Connection with the Eeformation,’ in British 
Quarterly Review, Ixxv. (18721. 

4P.327. 
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Ockham’s pWloaophioal and theological works consist mainly 
of commentaries on the Liber Sententiarum and on the logical 
treatises of Aristotle. It is a mistake to underestimate the 
importance of these as compared with his political writings.^ 

I. Oc^am and Duns Scotus. — The nominalism 
of Ockham is best viewed in contrast ivith the 
logical realism of Duns Scotus. If we isolate 
this element, with its implied intellectualism and 
universalism, in the thought of Scotus and examine 
its tendencies jjcr sc, we obtain a doctrine which in 
some respects is an anticipation of Hegelianism, 
pointing as it does to the identity of the conceived 
with the real and of logical witli causal dependence. 
Against these conclusions and all that they imply 
Ockham maintains a continuous polemic. Nega- 
tively, his position involves a protest against tlie 
‘ Iiypostatization of abstractions’ (to borrow a 
modem phrase) — in other words, against the 
tendency to treat an idea derived by abstraction 
from perceptual experience as if it could have a 
substantial existence per sc or even could cor- 
respond to (or be a copy of) anything liaving such 
existence.® He finds this fallacy in all forms of 
lo^cal realism. 

Hence he argues that the class-concept or uni- 
versal cannot be what realism affirmed it to be. 
He resolved it into contingent acts of sense- 
perception related directly to external objects. 
Such an act leaves behind it a trace or disposition 
(habitus), resembling itself, in the mind ; and, 
when several such acts, or their traces, occur 
together, the common elements are assimilated. 
But these common elements are merely consimilia. 
The intellect is nothing but a derivative continua- 
tion of this primary sense-elaboration of given 
material; ‘intellectus operationem suamincipita 
sensibus, neque enim non sentiens intelligit.’® 
Its procedure is always the same ; abstracting from 
the variable particulars of perceptual experience, 
it retains the common or permanent elements, and 
the only existence which the concepts have consists 
in these ever-recurring mental acts of abstraction, 
which by the help of language can bo combined 
into propositions and syllogisms. Universals are 
therefore artificial products of our mental activity, 
although indispensable to mental discourse. A 
universal has no existence or meaning but what it 
derives from the particular concrete thing or group 
of things whose place it takes (‘pro quibus sup- 
ponit’). As mental act it is una res singularis or 
intentio singularis ; and therefore ‘ non est univer- 
sale nisi per significationem quia est signum 
plurium.’ * Universals are ' ficta quibus in esse reali 
correspondent (vel correspondere possunt) con- 
similia.’ A common name is therefore like an 
algebraical symbol ; it is a purely denotative term 
whose meaning is accepted on the basis of normal 
experience. 

Notwithstanding all this, Ockham firmly adheres 
to realism in the modern sense.® He expressly 
repudiates anything resembling the later doctrine 
of ‘representative perception’ (that we know 
things by the intervention of mental copies). He 
appears to assume, as an ultimate position, that 


1 A view of Ockham’s system as a whole can be obtained from 
a oompilation issued in 1422 by Gabriel Biel (t 1495, usually 
described as ‘the last o£ the scholastics') under the title 
Epitome et Collectorhim ex Occamo super libros guatuor 
Sententiarum (Tubingen, 1495). No good monograph on 
Ockham has yet appeared ; and some of his writings have never 
been printed. We may name Werner, Die Scholaslif: des 
tpdteren ilittelallers, Vienna, 1881-87, iih; Siebeck, ‘Die 
Erkenntnisstheorie Occam’s,’ in Arckiv fur Gesch. der Phil. 
X. [1897] 31711.; Bitschl, ‘Die nominalistische Gotteslehre,' in 
JDTh xiii. [1868] pt. 1; and (especially for references to 
existing sources of information) Poole, art. ‘Oo^am,’ in 
DNb£u 357 fl. 

2 The expression usually attributed to Ockham, ‘Entia non 
sunt multiplieanda praeter necessitatem,’ is not to be found in 
his published writings, but is an accurate formulation of bis 
intention. 

® Biel, I. dist. oxi. qu. 6. 4 Prantl, iii. 337. 

®Cf. above. III. ad. fin. (‘epistemological realism’). 


the mental act (whether _pcrcc^rio rei or intelkctio 
rei) and the objective fact are necessarily related 
to each other, and that , truth consists in the com- 
pleteness of this relation. The question which he 
appears to leave unanswered concerns the real 
basis of the coimmifui whose objectivity he admits. 

‘ Take the simplest possible Instance. One stone falls to the 
earth when allowed to drop; another docs the same. Is there 
any real connexion? II there is none, then it ivas a chance 
coincidence. If a million stones fell to the ground under 
the given conditions, it would be a chance coincidence 
and would afford no reason whatever for supposing that the 
next stone would do the same. The events would be indepen- 
dent in their real nature. And Science would be impossible. If, 
on the other hand, they are not independent, if there is a real 
connexion, then it Is a real universal, Itproves on examination 
to be a Law of Nature,’ J 


2 . The authority of reason. — ^Tlie doctrine of the 
twofold nature of truth appears in its ultimate 
form in Ockham’s writings and was indeed an 
inevitable consequence of Ins view of the nature of 
reason. If reason consists only in the analj’sis and 
combination of facts of sense-perception, then rio 
article of faith (whether of natural or of revealed 
religion) can be rationally demonstrated. Ockham 
endeavours to show this in his Ceniiloquium Tim- 
logicum and in dc Sacramento Aliaris. In the 
case of some dogmas his conclusion is that they 
are not only indemonstrable but irrational. The 
idea of God^, though not irrational, is one whose 
truth cannot be demonstrated. It is a com- 
posite idea whose parts have been abstracted from 
various aspects of normal experience.® The mind 
can form the idea of God only by the artifice of 
abstraction. We can therefore liave no knowledge 
of the Supreme Being in Himself ; we can acquire 
only a purely relative notion, whose truth-value 
remains an open question. There is no reason to 
believe that such arguments imply an ‘ironical 
scepticism ’ concealed ‘ under the mask of a most 
rigid orthodoxy.’® Ockham holds that the soul has 
a facults’ of its o^vn for apprehending supersensn- 
ous truth. This is the significance of his meta- 
phorical distinction between man as viator niortalis, 
limited to the world of sense, and man as bcattis, 
endowed with the pririlege of faith. There is no 
doubt that the distinction of truth secundum 
rationem and truth secundum jidem was used by 
others as a means of attacking faith while s.ppear- 
ing to acknowledge its authority, and that Ock- 
ham’s influence actually contributed to the spread 
of theological scepticism ; but mysticism rather 
than scepticism is the characteristic efiect of , his 
teaching ; and it is significant that an adherence to 
nominalism on Ockham’s lines, a rejection ^ meta- 
physics, and a mystical doctrine of the tois ot 
religious belief are combined in Pierre D Aiuy 
(Petrus de Alliaco, 1350-1425) and in Johannes 


Serson (1363-1429), . , . 

Of Ockham we may say that, while his_ manner 
)f expression and method of exposition are 
thoroughly scholastic, his tliinking reveals a MW 
nental energy and a wholly modem 
ippeal is constantly to experience. His pentrai 
ioctrine, that the indmdual is the real, impics 
that investigation is directed to the concrete actna 
'act. No free development of this tendeimy 
lossible except partially in the field of psycholoCT, 
lecause the scholastic method and assumptions ^ 
•uled ; but none the less Ockham^may he 
IS one of the pioneers of scientific opposition 
icholasticism. 

3 . The new learning. — As early as the lathee ■ 
he Prahciscan Koger Bacon, at Oxford and ra , 
lad criticized the tendency of scholasticism a 
sndeavoured to improve contemporary inetlioa 
itudying theology. He appealed to sound com 

1 H Ti xroiinno • 11001 iTinSR ftnil General Ijaws,’ Id JlfinI, D®'* 
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sense, experience {outward and inward), and know- 
ledge of nature and of humanity. In the second half 
of the 16th cent, the times were ripe for Eoger Bacon’s 
influence to come to its oum. The restoration of 
classical studies tended to set the human mind free 
from absorption in one-sided theological and philo- 
BOpbical speculation and limited the excessive 
dominion of Aristotle over human thought. Scholas- 
ticism implies a Church unified and supreme, and 
a centiafized learning employing exclusively one 
ancient language ; but the spread of Greek litera- 
ture, especially after the capture of Constantinople 
in 1453, exerted a profoundly transforming influence 
on the study of theological and philosophical sub- 
jects and promoted a reaction against the medi- 
mvaJ interpretation of Greek metaphysics, against 
the method of deduction from conceptions taken as 
authoritative assumptions, and against the rigidity 
of monastic Latin. Interest in the investigation 
and interpretation of nature found ever-uudening 
scope for its effective development. Philosophy, 
finding a place for itself by the side of theology, 
claimed to be an independent secular science whose 
special task was the knowledge of nature; and 
natural science began to exert a decisive influence 
on the development of philosophic thought. The 
invention of printing (about 1440) and the dis- 
covery of America (1490) are only two out of many 
historic events conv-erging to effect what was at 
bottom a revolution in thehistory of nations which 
necessitated a new development of religious and 
philosophic thought. 

It is scarcely accurate to speak of a ‘ revival ’ of 
scholasticism in the I7th century. In 1563 the 
Council of Trent declared Thomism to be authori- 
tative in reference to the essentials of philosophic 
truth. This, however, excluded the Church from 
the new movements of the time and reduced philo- 
sophy to a condition of stagnation in the semi- 
naries. Half a century later a few writers of out- 
standing ability lent distinction to the movement 
in the Spanisli peninsula, where the Thomist tradi- 
tion had maintained itself most strongly: such 
were Gabriel Va^uez of Alcala (t 1604) and 
Francis Suarez of Granada (t 1617) ; but nothing 
that could be described as a ‘ revival ’ took place. 

A certain turning-point in the history of scholas- 
ticism is marked by the publication of the papal 
encyclical win 1880. In this Leo XIII. 
urged the intelligent study of Thomism on clergy 
and laity as wholesome alike for religion, philo- 
sophy, and civil life. Movements in this direction 
have been initiated and have not been fruitless. 
The Bcvwc Nioscolasti^uc, published (until 1914) at 
Louvain under the editorial supervision of M. de 
W ulf, throws interesting sidelights on what may be 
expected of a reformed scholasticism in the hands 
of Eoman Catholic scholars of competence. The 
same observation may be made in reference to the 
iicuifc Thomiste, carried on by the Dominican 
Fathers since 1S94 and published at Paris. 

Litoutcrk. — W ithin the limits of this article it has been 
possible to ijive onlyn concise sumroarj-of the most essential 
tacts and to indicate soisroes from which reliable guidance tor 
torther study may be obtained, Numerous references have 
already been given' for particular thinkers or particular aspects 
of scholasticism. The following notes relate to works wbero the 
subject as a whole is dealt with historically. 

Among the most recent authorities must bo mentioned: 
F-,L Picavet, EsijuUse d'une hist, ginirale tt comparie des 
philosophies mfdiesalfS’. Paris. 1PQ6 ; C, Bdumker, Die e«vo- 
pdiseht Phitosophie des Mittelalters On series * AUg. Gesch. dcr 
I’hil.'X Leipzig, 1P09 (cl. also Baumker, Eeitrdge zur Gesch. der 
PhU des iliUetalUrs, Munster, ISM ff.) : M. de Wulf, Bist.de 
la philosophic m/diiral^, Louvain, IPOS, Les Philo^hes du 
TexUs ct Eludes, do. 1001 ff. ; F. Ueberwegand 
bi- Heinre, Grvndriss der Gesch. der Phiiosophielo 4 vols., 
Berlin, lPOC-09, esp. vol. ii. (the existing Eng. tr. is from 
Uehc^cgt). Among older standard authorities must be men- 
tioned : B. Haurdau. Bist. de ta phifosophie seolnstioue, B vols.. 
Pans, ISTB-SO; A. Stockl, Geseh. der Philosophie des 3fit- 
telallers, 4 vols., Mainz, lSCl-07 (more briefly in Lehrbuchder 


Geseh. der Phil.n, do. 1876); V. Cousin, Otivrages inidits 
d'Abelard (General Introduction), Paris, 1830. The accounts 
given by J. E. Erdmann and W. Windelband in their 
Histories of Philosophy are good ; and the older work of A. H. 
Ritter is not yet obsolete. Indispensable to the special student 
are A. L. M. Jourdain, Eeeherches critiques stir fdge et 
I'origine des traductions latines d'Aristote"!, Paris, 1843; and 
K. von Prautl, Gesch. der Logik im Abendlande, 4 vdls., Leip- 
zig, 1855-70. S. H. MELLONE. 

SCHOPENHAUER.— 1. Life and works,— 
Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was bom at 
Danzig on 22nd Feb. 1788. He was the son of 
Heinrich Schopenhauer, an intelligent and success- 
ful merchant, who with the bmp of_ a brother 
created a business wliich held a position of pre- 
eminence among the chief mercantile firms in the 
famous Hanse town. The grandfather, Andreas, 
was ft large farmer, who began to add merchandise 
to his agricultural work. Tlie family was of Dutch 
origin, and, curiously enough, this was also true 
of the maternal side of the house. The name 
of Arthur Schopenhauer’s mother was Johanna 
Henriette Trosiener. She was an attractive 
young woman, not only gifted intellectually by 
nature, but educated (largely through the in- 
strumentality of a Scotti.sh minister) in a much 
more thorough manner than was customary at 
the time. She became an authoress of some 
renown in later j-ears. 

Young Arthur had an ideal training for a child 
both at home in a viUa near Danzig and in a 
farmhouse which his father had acquired in the 
territory enclosed between the Baltic Sea and the 
arms of the Vistula. But this happy life was 
soon interrupted. The first partition of Poland 
in 1772 had given Danzig an autonomy, which 
was, however, an autonomy only in name, since 
Frederick the Great exerted himself by various 
exactions to make mercantile life difiicult and 
irksome. After his death in 1786 things did not 
improve, and finally, after the second partition of 
Poland in 1793, Danzig ceased to exist as a free 
city, and the Schopenhauer couple, with their 
five-year-old boy, hastily departed and took up 
residence in Hamburg. Thus Arthur Schopenhauer 
passed the most impressionable part of his life, 
from 1793 to 1807 — from his fifth to his twentieth 
year — in another great commercial city. This 
time was broken between the years 1797 and 1799, 
when he was taken by his father to Paris and 
Havre and was left at the latter toira in tlie house- 
hold of a commercial correspondent of the firm. 
The elder Schopenhauer was ‘advanced’ in his 
views and deeply impressed by the literary life 
of France, and more especially by the fame of 
Voltaire and his contemporaries. On his return 
tlie boy attended a school conducted on commercial 
lines, but, despite his father’s strongly expressed 
desire, his inclinations were towards authorship 
and in no way towards commerce. On the promise 
of a long tour to France and England, however, 
lie allowed himself to be coerced into an engage- 
ment to devote himself after all to commercial 
pursuits. Whilst in England he was boarded with 
a clergyman at Wimbledon and brought away 
with him a very unfavourable impression of an 
English boarding-school. 

After leaiungEngland, the Schopenhauer family 
went through France and Switzerland to Vienna 
and thence to Berlin. Arthur and his mother 
then proceeded to Danzig, where Arthur tried to 
learn the elements of business training. Subse- 
quently he rejoined his father in Hamburg, and, 
on the conclusion of his seventeenth year, entered 
the office of a merchant there. He himself states 
that never was there a worse mercantile clerk, for 
his mind was continually fixed on other subjects, 
and more especially on the subject of phrenology, 
then engaging much attention in Hamburg owmg 
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to the lectures of Gall the phrenologist. In April 
1805 the dead body of the elder Schopenhauer was 
found in the canal ; whether this had resulted from 
an accidental fall from a granary or not was never 
known. At any rate Schopenhauer had suffered 
serious money losses, resulting probably from the 
speculation that was then being carried on in the 
city, and the family was left in a less prosperous 
condition than it might have been. The widow, 
\vith her only daughter, aged ten, was glad now to 
be able to live a new and freer life wherein she 
might realize some of her social and literary 
aspirations. She and her child went in 1806 to 
Weimar, where she entered on a life of interest 
and happiness in the intellectual circle of men and 
women who had gathered round Goethe. On the 
social side this intellectual movement developed 
in great measure into the romanticism which 
characterized German society in later years. ^ 

But Arthur Schopenhauer was left at Hamburg 
apparently in the depths of depression — the de- 
pression that followed him all through life in one 
form or another. His mother, who always regarded 
her son from a curiously detached and impersonal 

E oint of view, consulted her friend Fernow and on 
is advice gave her consent to his leaving his 
ledger and giving himself to classical study. At 
nineteen the young man entered the gymnasium 
and studied there with boys considerably his 
juniors. As this experiment was not successful, 
he went to Weimar, where he devoted himself to 
that Greek and Latin learning which (more especi- 
ally the Greek) meant so much to him in later life. 

Schopenhauer had already developed qualities 
of self-assertiveness and fault-finding which made 
him difficult to live with, and his mother had none 
of the maternal devotion that overlooks such faults 
or tries to remedy them. Hence the relationship 
between mother and son was strained in the extreme. 
The mother was satisfied with the position 
which she had attained and anxious to enjoy 
to the full her newly-found freedom ; the son was 
critical, introspective, and gauche, never content 
until wiiat was before his hands and always look- 
ing for something that was not to be found. In 
addition there was a mental side to his woes which 
his mother might have recognized, had she been 
less engrossed in her personal interests and happi- 
ness. It may have been inherited from a father 
who, -with all his ability, was subject to out- 
bursts of passion ; his uncles, too, were mentally 
abnormal. 

At the age of twenty-one Schopenhauer received 
his patrimony, which gave him the means of living 
in simplicity without dependence on professiomil 
gain. He enrolled as a student of medicine at 
Gottingen, but before long turned to philosophy, 
devoting himself specially to the study of Plato 
and Kant. He soon migrated to the young uni- 
versity of Berlin, where he worked under 
Schleiermaoher, Wolf, and Fichte (though there 
perhaps was never a more critical student) and 
also aid some clinical work in the hospital. In 
1813 he was little moved by the call to arms, and, 
when Berlin was endangered (after Liitzen), he 
fled for refuge to Dresden and subsequently to 
Weimar and then to Rudolstadt, where he com- 
posed his first published work, the philosophical 
treatise XJebcr die vicrfache Wurzel des Satzes vom 
zurcichenden Grunde (‘On the Fourfold Root of 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason,’ Rudolstadt, 
1813), as an essay to qualify for his doctorate of 
philosophy at Berlin. Later, and in an altered 
form, it was made a part of his system of philosophy. 
In this treatise we have much that forms the basis 
of Scliopenhauer’s philosophy. We certainly find I 
here what was characteristic of his teaching — the i 
iSee£REiv'.3S9f. 1 


substitution of his doctrine of sufficient reason for 
Kant’s system of the categories as constitutive of 
experience. In this book, too, Ave have the first 
statement of that conception of the Avorld as will 
the first step towards the notion of intelligence as 
a secondary result developed by Arill. 

The great aim of the philosopher, though only 
tAventy-five years of age, Avas to escape from the 
turmoil of war. In 1813 he left Ms inn at 
Rudolstadt and returned to his mother’s house at 
Weimar, but the experiment Avas so disastrous 
that in May 1814 he left that house for good. The 
mother died twenty -four years later, never having 
seen her son again. Her qualities Avere funda- 
mentally difierent from her son’s. She AA’as spoiled 
in early youth and, released from the trammels of 
a married life in Avhich love had played little part, 
she found pleasure in surroundings Avhich gave her 
opportunities for displaying her undoubted talents 
and social gifts. The son resented her male friend- 
ships and Avas morose and rude to those Avhom he 
met in her house. Schopenhauer’s vieAvs of Avomen 
are Avell knoAvn. He looked upon them as incap- 
able of undertaking any responsibility — as creatures 
to be kept in subjection and regarded as unmoral 
rather than immoral. His OAvn experiences cer- 
tainly Avere far from happy. He. never married, 
and it Avas perhaps as Avell that he did not. His 
nature Avas sensual ; he Avas perpetually brooding 
over sexual matters and Avrote of them in great 
detail. - 

Schopenhauer came into relation Avith Goethe at 
Weimar over a subject of interest to both— the 
theory of colour. He Avrote an essay on the 
subject, Avhich he sent to Goethe and Avhich AA'as 
published at Leipzig in 1816 under the title Heier 
das Sehen und die Farben (‘On. Vision and 
Colours’). This treatise was in some degree in 
harmony with Goethe’s conception of the nature 
of colour. 

From 1814 to 1818 Schopenhauer was at Dresden, 
Avhere he lived in a constant state of contempla- 
tion and self-immersion. His own notes descnbe 
the nature of that life — a life Avhich he regarded 
as one continual struggle betAveen divermng 
principles all endeavouring to assert then^eh’es 
whilst only one could ultimately prevail. Hence 
came that constant consciousness of defeat to be 
overcome only by giving up the struggle as useless 
that associates Schopenhauer’s name more almost 
than any other AArith the doctrine ot pessimmm. 
He longed for relief such as the ascetic succeeds in 
reaching, although it meant mere AvithdraAval into 
negatiAuty. He soon became convinced that his 
system Avas the great system of metaphysics ana 
ethics combined for which the ages had been 
ing. He had reached beyond the science of tlie 
day, which Avas no science but the ‘ philosophy o* 
the barber’s man,’ to what tOAvered above the 
sensible — the supersensible. Hence his 
of certainty regarding his creed, an attitude AVhicn 
the common man called arrogance,^ His philosophy 
became fixed and certain in his mind, anh i 
believed that he had only to wait for its recogn - 
tion by the Avorld. He had, hoAvever, to 
time. Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellmgi the 
World as Will and Idea’), Schopenhauer’s greatest 
and most important Avork, fell to all appearanc 
dead in an unappreciative Avorld, Most of the n 
edition, AA’hich appeared at Leipzig in 1819, 
sold as Avaste paper. Another edition was, h - 
ever, printed Avith considerable emendation 


1844! Nothing discouraged the author, so com- 
pletely certain was he that he had found the tru 
- its entirety, . ,, i- 

In 1818 Schopenhauer made a journey to j J 
Avhich greatly influenced his later life, thougl 
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diary is full of somewhat morbid introspection and 
melancholy observ'ation. Next year, while still 
in Italy, he heard that the parental business-house 
at Danzig had failed, and that his mother and 
sister had accepted a composition. Characteristi- 
oally he would have none of this and held out for 
full payment to himself with such vigour and 
determination that in the end— three years later— 
he obtained it even with interest. He was indig- 
nant until the women, who were not willing to join 
him in the fray, and ceased for years even to 
correspond with them. Though riches came to 
him, his nature was not an enviable one as regards 
his wealth, for he was ever suspicious and dis- 
trustful. 

Schopenhauer had a desire to be connected with 
a university, and in 1820 he tried to teacli as 
rivat-doccnt in Berlin, but without success. He 
ecame involved in disputes with Hegel and other 
fellow-teachers, and even threw a fellow-lodger 
downstairs, and had to pay her a substantial 
annuity till her death. Another visit to Italy 
ivas paid in the winter of 1822-23 ; then he re- 
turned to Munich and after some further travel 
settled in Berlin again in 1825. He made overtures 
for translating Kant’s works into English, but 
with no practical result. In 1831 he went to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main to escape from an outbreak 
of cholera in Berlin and finally settled there. 

He lived for many years a curiously ordered 
life, writing, reading, and taking exercise. He 
was devoted to animals and sensitive to their ill- 
treatment ; he loved his dog, which the children 
named ‘ Young Schopenhauer ’ and which was his 
constant companion m his daily walks. His only 
diversion was music or the play, more especially 
the former. In 1836 he published at Frankfort a 
small book entitled Ueber den JVillen in der Natur 
On the Will in Nature ’), which was intended to 
be a corroboration of his theory of truth from the 
scientific point of view. It endeavoured to demon- 
strate the nature of wUl as the prins of the 
organism. 

In 1838 a Norwegian society oUered a prize for 
the proof of the existence of free will derived from 
the evidence of consciousness, and the prize was 
to his great satisfaction awarded to Schopenhauer. 
Unfortunately for his amonr propre, he was not 
so successful in his competition for a Danish prize. 
He suspected a plot against him on the part of 
those who were inspired by the special objects of 
his hatred and jealousy — Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, the so - called transcendentalists. His 
jealousy for his own reputation and desire for 
recognition amounted to a disease. 

He published at Frankfort in 1841 two essays 
under the title Die heiden Grundprobleme der 
Ethik (’The Two Fundamental Problems of 
Ethics’). In them he formulates his scheme of 
morality, morality signifying the inevitable con- 
sequences which are realized when man reaches 
self-consciousness. Man has to become aware that 
life is self-delusion, and morality becomes inward 
self-abnegation and renunciation of the w'orld as it 
has hitherto been known to us. 

It was Schopenhauer’s great work The World as 
Will and Idea that made him famous. It was 
through this, the result of a life’s reflexion, that 
its author hoped for recognition for himself and 
defeat for his ‘ transcendental ’ opponents. Hegel 
was dead, and he hoped Hegelianism would die 
likewise. At first the success of his work was not 
very apparent, and the revolutionary years that 
followed soon after its completion tended to de- 
press him. "With the republican system of govern- 
ment he had no sympathy, and he dreaded losing 
his own possessions. Gradual^, however, he 
found disciples here and there. C)ne article which 


appeared in the Westminster JReyieiv,^ and which 
introduced Schojienhauer to English readers as an 
opponent of the German transcendentalism ex- 
pounded by Coleridge, specially delighted him. 
Gwinner, his literary executor and biographer, 
was a faithful follower and disciple. 

The World as Will and Idea passed into three 
editions before its author’s death. Some admired 
the work because of its views on art and music, 
others because of its exposition of sexual love, 
others looked upon the book as providing a new 
sort of faith for those who had rejected the old. 
The work that probably first succeeded in bringing 
popularity to its writer wms, however, Parerga 
vnd Paralipomena (not very respectfully trans- 
lated as ‘ Chips and Scraps’), which was published 
at Berlin in 1851. The book was made up of a 
number of essays on various topics, full of wit and 
sarcasm, and there was something in it to suit 
every taste. The date of the third edition of The 
IVorld as Will and Idea was 1859, and a second 
edition of Will in Nature appeared in 1854 and of 
The Two Fundamental Problems of Ethics in 1860, 
so that before his death Schopenhauer at least had 
the satisfaction of finding his work appreciated. 
His portrait was painted in 1855 by a French 
artist named Lunteschutz and in the following 
year by Goebel. The latter is the portrait best 
known in its reproductions. The author’s mother 
and sister died before success came, and he led a 
lonely life in spite of having many admirers. He 
lived comfortably and worked hard, although in a 
well regulated ■ way, until his death, whimi took 
place on 21st Oct. 1860 from heart failure. 

2 . Teaching. — One can best make Schopen- 
hauer’s point of vieiv intelligible by comparing it 
with that of Bergson, to which it has considerable 
analogy. Bergson holds that the ultimate reality 
is a creative dlan which, operating in time (which 
is for Bergson real and ultimate but is in the 
nature of duration and not formal or spatialized 
time), gives rise to intelligence. Schopenhauer 
held that the ultimate reality or thing-in-itself 
was udll, which developed itself into intelligence. 
Both consider that we have a direct intuitive 
apprehension of the existence of the nisus which is 
thus revealed to us not indirectly through know- 
ledge, but directly. But Schopenhauer, agreeing 
with Kant, held that time, like space, was only a 
form of knowledge, while Bergson, agreeing iritli 
the denial of the reality of space, treats time not 
only as real but as of the very essence of the 
creative evolution of the nisus. The world arises 
for Schopenhauer when there has been evolved a 
nervous system sufficiently organized to be the 
instrument of knowledge. The will thus governs 
ruthlessly. If a man wishes to reach a state of 
rest, he can acquire it only by an absolute re- 
nunciation of the will to live. He may, if he 
struggles hard enough, attain to a condition of 
nirvana — a state of non-being where the will has 
vanished and knowledge only is left. We see in 
this doctrine the influence of the Indian religions, 
and of Buddhism in particular, upon Schopen- 
hauer’s mind. 

Schopenhauer tenches that we do not in the 
phenomenal world come into contact with the 
ultimately real. The intellect constructs that 
world according to a ‘ principle of sufficient reason.’ 
It is by direct intuition that we apprehend that 
which IB not phenomenal, and here we arrive at 
that nisus, or will, which is quite apart from the 
intellect and is something not in time nor deter- 
mined by_ motives — ^the activity that underlies the 
whole universe. The will expresses itself in every 
phenomenon in nature, even in inorganic nature. 

1 April 186S, pp. 388-407, ‘ Iconoolasm In German Philo- 
Sophy,’ by John Oxenford. 
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But the body is distinguished from the rest of 
nature by the circumstance that by direct intuition 
we are aAvare of will as realized in it. Thus we 
have a conception of the universe as, on the one 
hand, a phenomenal construction by the intellect, 
and, on the other, as will — both conscious will and 
will revealed in the world in different stages and 
forms. In music and the arts universals somewhat 
analogous to the ideas of Plato more especially 
disclose themselves as stages in the self-realization 
of will. 

Science, Schopenhauer affirms, can be learned by 
any one, but from art we get only what our nature 
brings to it. Science only teaches us how and 
why a thing has become Avhat it is, how it is 
strictly limited in its sphere ; art reveals the truth 
in a way that science cannot attempt to do ; it 
teaches us, indeed, by its revelation of the truth, 
the unreality of the world and its manifestations. 
Schopenhauer was of course very largely affected 
by the romanticism of the day. The sciiolar, he 
tells us, is but the man who has painfully acquired 
certain knowledge ; the genius has vision and sees 
the world in all its aspects and is also able to 
observe himself. Schopenhauer, however, follows 
out his theme to a point which may seem to us 
exaggerated, but which may be explained by the 
romantic reaction against the morality of culture 
and convention which had before this held the 
field. The old conventional morality he regards 
as selfishness of a refined sort. The will is really 
at the basis of all human nature, and the intellect 
is but a subordinate element in it. Art gives us 
the truest revelation of will and its stages as the 
meaning of life — a revelation which cannot be 
arrived at by any mere reasoning. The world is 
but an object in relation to a subject. It is from 
direct intuition of self that some glimpse into the 
nature of reality may be had, and this shows us 
that it is will that is the reality behind the 
illusionary things of sense. 

Schopenhauer being naturally disposed to melan- 
choly, his teaching turned into the pessimism that 
is associated with his name. The will struggles 
for self-assertion in existence, and this ends in a 
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world-wide struggle in which no satisfaction for 
the individual is to he found. The will is inher- 
ently blind, and there is no release from the world 
of torture hut by discovering the error of striving 
after the happiness of the individual and realizing 
our identity with other beings by finally renounc- 
ing the will and abstracting from individual 
desires. This is the only means of escape from the 
misery of the world, and artistic contemplation 
such as we experience in music helps it. 

Schopenhauer has been regarded as an artist or 
a poet as much as a iihilosopner. Indeed, he him- 
self has said that his philosophy is ‘ philosophy as 
art.’ This explains his way of looking at philo- 
sophy as representing the vivid impression of a 
genius and his a,ttitude of detachment as the 
teacher of a doctrine which could not be wholly 
carried out in practical life. We can understand 
how, after the period of disillusionment which 
followed the outbursts of 1848, men might take 
refuge in views such as Schopenhauer’s, and we 
can also understand why his teaching did nob take 
yet firmer hold as a system, even while it influ- 
enced very deeply contemporary thought and 
criticism. Schopenhauer has never founded a 
school ; but as a critic he has an important place 
in the history of thought. He really represents 
one line of possible development of the Kantian 
system, while Fichte and Hegel (qq.v.) represent 
another and a very different one. 

Literattoe. — Arthur Schopenhauer, Sdmmtliche Werke, 
ed. J. Frauenstadt, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1873-74, ed. E. Grisebach*, 
6 vols., do. 1892, The World as Will and Idea, tr. R. B. Haldane 


SCHWENCKFELDIANS.— See Sects 
(Christian). 

SCIENCE.— I. Definition and characteristics. 
— Science is a system of knowledge defined partly 
by its subject-matter of more or less objective 
facts, but mainlvj)y:.*.the methods byjivhich it® 
data-arO^liSd a nd , b^^lie^xISltK$o...^hich its 
conclusions.cau'be.^per.imehtalb^tes^. Science 
is’^^ined by observation (including, according to 
some, introspection) and by experiment, but also- 
by reflecting (with every available technical aid) 
on the data thus supplied. Typically scientino i 
knowledge is of such a kind that it can be veribecUj 
by competent inquirers who repeat the ob.servajj 
tions and experiments and make them the subjepCi 
of independent reflexion. In this respect, as in 
some others, science is a ‘social plienomenouj as 
it has been phrased. The verification requires, 
primarily, normally constituted minds; it also 
demands a certain competence — the fruit of 
line ; it also desiderates some degree of freedom 
from prejudice and from the limitations iniposeu 
by the current errors of the age. Many sagacious 
astronomers were satisfied with the Ptolemaic 
system, and many sincere naturalists believed that, 
they li^ evidence of the validity of the Linnmaii 
conception of the fixity of species. Science moves 
asymptotically towards adequate accuracy. 

Science is also essentiallyjco mmnnicable 
Jfidge ; indeed the possibility of it depends on 
'man'’s~capacity for consulting with liis neighjiour . 
Yet it cannot be supposed that the range of com- 
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mnnicability is to be lirnitod either bv the man in 
tlie street or by the man in tiie cloister, Tiie 
average man docs not find the science of Nenion’s 
Principia verj' communicable, because he does not 
know the technical language and cannot follow 
the argument. On the other hand, the accurate 
and n.stoundingly practical knowledge which a 
clever cattle-breeder has of the eugenic merits of 
an animal is often not communicable. It proves 
itself to be sound, like an artist’s intuition, but the 
diagnoses involved have not been made the subject 
of scientific analj'.sis, and they do not enter into 
the fabric of communicable science. Furthermore, 
knowledge docs not become scicntiiic until it is 
detachable from merely personal conviction, until 
it can be dc-personalized. Those possessed by a 
burning enthusiasm for a conclusion, as unques- 
tionable to them as the noonday sun, are often | 
disamiointed by the cold douche of scientific 
scepticism which demands personal de-polarization. | 
The fact is, finally, that, 4 iji_c,qnclusionJsJto/prm 
part of science, it mgst l3e_stTippe'd of"every,tracc 
of'an'c'nititidfiarhalo. The'eniotional'cbhtext may 
bo ess'entinl'to asttne synoptic view ; it.is irrelevant 
in science. 

~zrAim 'of science.— The beginning of science 
involves a proce.sa of selection from the data of the 
personal thought-stream. Attention is concen- 
trated on vivid sense-impressions whoso external 
references are localizable in space and definable in 
time. The routine of these sense-impressions is 
observed and registered, and externalized (in most 
cases) os natural objects and occurrences. What- 
ever bo the precise psychology of the beginning 
of scientific knowledge,* its pursuit depends on 
processes of selection and abstraction, detachment 
and definition. In this way there is built up a 
perceptual _^frame\vork and, .then _a conceptual 
sj^steni— the cbiinlerpafEToOIieppTCT^ which 
empirical science at any rate must' treat. as.real. 
Thc'~monieiir~at which any part of this working 
‘thought-model’ becomes definitely scientific is 
when it admits of formulation and is seen as part 
of a larger whole, when, as Aristotle said, from a 
great nuralier of experiences one general conception 
IS formed which will embrace all mmilar cases. The 
note of science is struck when uniformities of co- 
existence or succession are detected and formu- 
lated, when there is ‘a unification of diverse 
phenomena through tlioir reduction to a common 
law.’ Scienoc-is, .essentially descriptive, .formula- 
tiqUi^ Jts aim is to describe llie impersonal facts 
t 6f expeficnco in verifiable terms as precisely and 
I completely as possible, as simply as possible, and 
I as consistently ns possible. In its universe of 
discourse it keeps to experiential terns or verifi- 
nhlo symbolical derivatives of these. It answers 
the ., ques tion ‘How?’ rather^than- the- question 
‘ Wfiy33 dmr’T’oyn'tTng puts it thus : 

'TiTscicncc 'we explain an event not when we know " why” it 
happened, but when wc show " how" It Is like somethinpr else 
happeninp elsewhere or otherwise — when, in fact, wc can 
include it as a case described by some law already set iorth.’^ 
As Karl Pearson has said ; 

'The law ot gravitation is a bricl description ol hole every 
particle of matter in the universe is altering its motion with 
reference to every other particle. It docs not tell us vhy 
particles thus move ; it does not tell us vhjr the earth describes 
a certain curve round the sun. It simply resumes, in a few 
brief words, the relationships observed between a vast ranpe of 
I>henomcna. It economises thought by stating in conceptual 
ihorthand that routine of our perceptions which forms lor us 
the universe of ^rravitatins' mattcr.'S 

The true nature of scientific explanation is well 
."uggc-stcd hy Kirchhoirs famous statement of the 
t aim of mcclinnics ; ‘ to describe completely and in 
•the simplc^_jnnnner_tlio-motions~that_occur in 
bo recognized, however, that the 
1 t Sec art. Enmuouwv. 

* I'.ryort of the J^ritish Aimiation, ISS}, p CI7. 

> Gratnmar of Science^, p. P9. 


end of science i.s not reached in the formulation oi 
things as they are ; it lias also to describe how they 
have come to be. Its fomnlations liave a his- 
torical or genetic, ns well as an immediate, reference. 
They deal with the course of events. See art. 
Natural Law. 

IVliat has just been said in regard to the 2 >ast 
holds also of the future. Tbo jmore^coniplete a 
scien ce is, the g r eater the p diver'^'^jireJiction. 
TIius^HelmholIz^irnslvTitlen: 

•We call our Ideas of the external world free, when they ^ive 
US tmtllcicnt inforiuation about the consequences of our actions 
throuj^hout the external world, and bring: us to proper concln* 
fiions regTirding: its expected changes * ; i 

and Hertz said that it was the task of science to 
d£^c;e„the_f.uture4roi'* P**st, the quality of 
scientific symbols beufg'Mclt^that 'their intellectu- 
ally necessary consequences correspond to occur- 
rences." 

Ascientific hypothesis worTcs when it serves to sum 
up the observed facts in terms consistent Avith the 
rest of the scientific framework, and when deduc- 
tions from it are verified in subsequent experience. 
If the contradictory of a deduced proposition should 
be verifiable, the hypothesis ivould have to be 
discarded or modified. 

The primary aim of science is to see things 
clearly, consistently, and connectedly, to formu- 
late, to discover laws. It reveals coherence and 
continuity. Its motives aro curiosity, .a. dislike of 
obscurities, a desire for. unity. But science as an 
infellectnal"Byst'em and endeavour has grown out 
of practical lore, and the desire of mastering 
circumstances remains as one of its mainsprings. 
On the other hand, while the pursuit of science 
will last as long as liuman curiosity, it is admitted 
by most that the crorni of science is its contribu- 
tion to the enrichment and betterment of human 
life. It is of interest to quote from a great inves- 
tigator, H. A. Howland, the following sentence : 

‘The alms of the physicist, however, ore In part purely Intel- 
lectual : ho strives to understand the Universe on account of 
the intellectual plca.surc derived from the pursuit, but ho is 
upheld in it by the knowledge that the study of nature’s secrets 
Is the ordained method by which tho greatest good and 
happiness shall finally come to the human race.’ 3 

Trotter’s excellent definition of a science sums 
up the matter : ‘ a body of knowledge derived 
from experience of its iiinterial and co-ordinated 
so that it shall be useful in forecasting and, if 
possible, directing the future behaviour of that 
material.’ * 

3 - The scientific mood. — Tho scientific study of 
a subject implies a_certain i^ellcetual attitude or 
m_ood, which_ neetl..n'pl,TibweTOr:'be 7 ;regarded'' as 
tho imTyrSvay bf_,approacliijig.'a siibject. Thus the 
aesflietic or artistic approach and the purely 
practical approach are not less legitimate than 
that of the scientific investigator. ’I’lie character- 
istic features of the e.xpert scientific investigator, 
or of any one desirous of having a scientific know- 
ledge of a subject, may be described as a passion 
for facts (which implies a high standard of accuracy 
and _ a detachment from personal Avishes) ; a 
cautious^ thoroughness in coming to a conclusion 
(AA'hiph implies^ persistent scepticism and self- 
elimination jn judgment) ; a quality of clearness 
(Avhich implies a dislike of obscurities, ambiguities, 
and loose ends — Avhat FaradaA’ called ‘ doubtful 
knoAvledge ’) ; and a less readily definable sense 
I of tbe_ inter-relations of things, AA'hich discerns 
tentetiA-ely at _ least that apparently isolated 
phenomena are integral parts of a sj’stem. When 
fair Michael Foster, in his Presidential Address to 
the British Association in 1899, said that the 
qualities which distinguish the scientific Avorker 

> by II. noffding, ifodtm PhUosophert, Eng. tr.. 

London, 1915, p. 125. 

* ih. s Amer. Joum. Sci. n'ii. tIS99J 411 

* Imtinott of the Herd, London, 1910, p. 11. 
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are truthfulness, alertness, and courage, he was 
perhaps stating the case too generally, but he was 
making the point that the scientific mood does 
hot necessarily imply expert knowledge of any 

§ articular science. It is often exhibited in a high 
egree by business men. Science is verifiable 
knowledge, systematized and generalized. As 
Benchara Branford puts it: 

‘ Science is born anew in that wonderlul world within each 
man when with deliberate wili ho succeeds in thinking about 
the principles of his work in the great world without in a clear, 
logical, and systematic way, and courageously puts his con- 
clusions to the test of experiment ; and the so-calied sciences 
are the written records of such thinking, only more extensive, 
clear, systematic, and consistent, and more true to reality 
because they have been tested by countless experiments and 
experiences in the race.’ 1 

Perhaps, however, Huxley went too far in this 
direction when he spoke of science as ‘organized 
common-sense,’ for common-sense is often very 
easy-going as regards both its facts and its infer- 
ences. A corrective suggestion of the difficulty 
of being scientific is given in Karl Pearson’s state- 
ment; 

‘The scientific man has above ali things to strive at self- 
elimination in his Judgment, to provide an argument which is 
as true for each individual mind as for his own. The classifica- 
tion of facts, the recognition of their sequence and relative 
significance, is the function of science, and the habit of forming 
a Judgment upon these facts, unbiassed by personal feeling, is 
characteristic of what may be termed the scientific frame of 
mind.’S 

4. The methods of science. — The first step in 
the scientific study of a problem is to get at the 
facts, to collect data. Tne virtues here are pre- 
cision and exhaustiveness of observation, patience 
to go on collecting, impartiality to whatever is 
forthcoming, watchfulness against the deceptions 
of the senses, and humility to learn from previous 
mistakes made by ourselves and others. Common 
faults are hastiness, vagueness, acceptance of 
second-hand evidence, mixing up the immediate 
data of experience with inferences, and, worst of 
all, picking and choosing the facts that suit a pre- 
conceived theory. 

A second step is accurate registration of the 
data. Science begins with measurement. Lord 
Kelvin said tliat ‘nearly all the grandest dis- 
coveries of science have been but the rewards of 
accurate measurement and patient, long-continued 
labour in the minute sifting of numerical results.’ 
Here come in instrumental aids to our senses, 
impersonal methods of registration such as photo- 
graphy, confirmatory observations by others, and 
various devices for securing accuracy. There is a 
quality of character involved, and it is very inter- 
esting that Clerk Maxwell should have referred in 
one and the same sentence to ‘those aspirations 
after accuracy in measurement, and justice in 
action, which we reckon among our noblest attri- 
butes as men.’ There is an ethical factor in the 
development of what has been called ‘ the scientific 
conscience.’ 

A third step is bringing the data into the most 
useful form. They may be so numerous that some 
statistical or graphic device is required for dealing 
with them. A very simple illustration is plotting 
out a curve which shows at a glance the general 
outcome of a multitude of measurements. It may 
also be that the data are not fully useful until 
they have been further analyzed or reduced to 
simpler terms, to a common denominator with 
other sets of facts with which they have to be 
compared. There is a familiar opportunity for 
fallacy here, for in reducing facts to simpler terms 
something may be lost sight of, as when we reduce 
a physiological fact to a series of chemical and 
physical facts. But, while the reduction of pheno- 
mena to their common denominator cannot be 
accomplished by violence, it must always be 
1 Janvs and Vesta, p. 185. ® Grammar of Science'^, p. 6. 


attempted within the limits of the reasonable 
Scientific description must be as simple as possible! 

‘To get away from appearances, to read the physical fact 
behind the sensuous effect, is one chief aim of science.’ 1 

So far the methods have been observational and 
descriptive— representing what Lord Kelvin used 
to call the ‘ Natural History ’ stage of study. But 
the essential step is generalization and formula- 
tion, which brings the study to the stage of 
‘Natural Philosophy.’ A whole series of occur- 
rences is seen to have a uniformity, which is called 
their law. A formula is found that fits them all, 
or, more frequently, a new set of facts is shown to 
be in conformity with a previously established law., 
A set of occurrences is unified by the discovery of 
the causal relations that make them one; a 
puzzling phenomenon is shown to be a disguised 
form of a well-known case ; a body of facts is 
fitted into its place in the growing system of 
ordered natural Knowledge. In the discovery of a 
formula that fits, the investigator is often helped 
by a flash of insight ; but often he has to try one 
key after another until he finds one that works 
the lock. 


‘Bounded and conditioned by co-operant Eeason,’ Tyndall > 
said, ‘imagination becomes the mightiest instrument of the 
physical discoverer. Newton’s passage from a falling apple to 
a falling moon was, at the outset, a leap of the imagination.’ ' 
In other cases one hypothesis after another, one 
trial after another, may have to be made before a 
solution is found. And, whether the formulation 
is reached imaginatively or laboriously, whether it 
comes as a brilliant deduction from some previously 
established law or as a patient induction from 
many particulars or from an intricate interlacing 
of induction and deduction, it has to be tested and 
re-tested, criticized and verified, before it is allowed 
to rise to the rank of a theory. For a discussion 
of the logic of science we m^ refer to an essay by 
T, Case. Taking Newton’s rrineipia as a supreme 
illustration, he shows that the method is neither 
the deductive Aristotelian nor the inductive 
Baconian, but both ; it is the interaction of induc- 
tion and deduction in a mixed method. 

‘ The full title, PhilosophuB Naturalis Principia M athematica, 
implies a combination of induction and deduction. It is also a 
combination of analysis and synthesis : it proceeds from facta 
to causes as well as from causes to facts.’ 3 


Views of science are apt to swing from an 
extreme of objectivism to an extreme of subjectiv- 
ism. On the one hand, it is sometimes forgotten 
that man forges the tools or refines the concepts 
which he uses in discovering and formulating the 
order of nature, that a great deal of the 
menting is experimenting with ideas and symtels 
in his own head, and that he labours under the 
difficulty of being immersed in the system which 
he describes, of being a product of , the evolution 
which he analyzes. We can no more escape from 
anthropomorphism than we can from our shadow. 
Especially in the less exact sciences,^ such as 
bimogy, the danger is great that provisional con- 
cepts— e.o., ‘the struggle for existence -^tten 
borrowed from human affairs, may lead to fallal 
It must be admitted that, vvhile there are few who 
now think of the laws of nature as governing the 
universe, as our forefathers phrased it, there a 
many who think of science as more objective an 
‘ pure ’ than it actually is. 

But the other extreme is that of those who 0 ® 
emphasize the subjectivity of science. 
with the fact that man builds up his science y 
the sweat of his brow, inventing and trying con- 
cept after concept till he attains to an intellec 
grasp of the facts, they exaggerate this into 
doctrine that ‘scientific truth is the 
1 Arthur J. Balfour, Theism and Humanism, London, I9n>; 
p. 70. 

FrcMments of Science, p. ISl. 
s In Lectures on the Method of Science, p. 16. 
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the human mind and not of outer nature.’^ But 
tins misses what is characteristic of man’s scientific 
formulation of the order of nature, that it must he 
verifiable by all normally constituted^ minds, that 
it must form a reliable basis for prediction, if not 
(dso for control. The order of nature is no human 
invention, though the formulations of it are often 
premature and inadequate. The concepts and 
symbols which man uses are not the happy thoughts 
of genius, but the outcome of other concepts Avhich 
have survived a long process of trial and error, of 
testing and verifying. Between the two extremes 
of objectivism and subjectivism a reasonable posi- 
tion is tenable. 

5. Scope of science. — Much confusion and un- 
profitable discussion might be avoided if the word 
‘ science ’ were more frequently used with a qualify- 
ing adjective — chemical and physical science, exact 
science, mathematical science, natural science, 
biological science, mental and moral science, social 
science, abstract science, and so on. For investi- 
gators difler so widel3' in their outlook on the 
world that there can be no agreement as to the 
boundary lines of science. To many workers in 
chemical and physical science it seems doubtful 
whether biology and psj’chology are sciences at 
all, and to talk of political science seems to some 
the height of absurdity. What is just in this 
austere position is the recoOTition that in the 
domain of things, as treated bj’ chemistry and 
physics, measurements can be made with extra- 
ordinary precision, analyses can be made with 
approximate completeness, formulations can be 
made with practical exhaustiveness, and, given a 
knowledge of the conditions, predictions can be 
made with remarkable success. So it is with the 
exact sciences— gravitational astronomy being the 
finest instance. When we pass to living creatures 
and their behaviour, to human societies and their 
inter-relations, we find that accurate measurement 
and precise registration are more difficult, analysis 
is very imperfect, formulation is only provisional, 
and prediction is in most cases hazardous. More- 
over, test-experiments similar to those which are 
so valuable in the chemical and physical sciences 
are often difficult or impossible in biology, psyeho- 
logj', and sociology. The areas of greatest cer- 
tainty in biology, c.g,, are in most cases those 
where chemical and phi'sical methods are applied 
to the description of cliemical and phj’sical pro- 
cesses oooumng in connexion with organisms. 
The discovery of methods, concepts, and formulre 
for dealing with matter and energy is, as Bergson 
insists, far from having its counterpart in the 
realm of organisms or in the kingdom of man. 
The view taken in this article is the common-sense 
one, that science includes all knowledge, com- 
municable and verifiable, which is readied by 
methodical observation and experiment and admits 
of concise, consistent, and connected formulation. 
In regard to one order of facts the application of 
scientific methods has gone far, in regard to 
another order of facts it has just begun, but the 
incipient science has no reason to be ashamed 
beside her full-gromi sister. An exact science is 
like a solar system, a young science is like a 
nebula, but we see no reason why the student of 
dreams may not be as ‘ scientific’ as the student of 
rocks, provided that he does not allow assertion to 
outstrip evidence and understands what he knows. 
The temptations not to be scientific increase, how- 
ever, in proportion to the availability of precise 
methods, ana it is interesting to notice that one of 
the kinds of scientific ‘ discovery ’ is finding a method 
that can be used in the investigation of a previ- 
ously more or less refractory set of facts. Even 
the most advanced science is, in Spencer’s phrase, 
1 J. B. Baillie, in BJ xv. [1017] 859. 


‘partially unified knowledge’; the most living 
science is that in which the process of unification 
is most continuous. 

Of importance is the distinction, on which 
emphasis has been laid by Clerk Maxwell * and 
others,® between dynamical and statistical know- 
ledge in physics, it corresponds to the distinction 
between physiological ana biometric knowledge 
in biology, to the distinction between the studj' of 
individuals and the study of averages ip social 
affairs. The two are complementary, but in many 
cases our knowledge of natural occurrence is 
almost entirely statistical. 

Another saving clause of importance relates to 
scientific symbols. The modern physicist visual- 
izes all that his analysis can be applied to in terms 
of groupings and displacements of ultimate par- 
ticles — tlie atomistic view of nature ; and he is 
able with a good scientific conscience to assure us 
that there are such things ns atoms.® The modem 
physicist can speak of the actuality of the atom, 
just as the geolomst can speak of the actuality' of 
the mountains. But this is a modern achievement, 
for until a few years ago the atom was only’ a 
symbol, a probably real working hypothesis. And, 
while the reality of the atom has been experiment- 
ally verified, there remain many useful worldng 
symbols that have not reached this stage. Thus 
the ‘determinants’ in Weismnnn’s tlieory of 
heredity and the ‘ceptors’ in some theories of 
immunity are workmg symbols. Yet these 
symbols never live long if they are fanciful or 
arbitrary; they are retained only if experiment 
shows that they correspond in some measure to 
reality by forming a trustworthy basis for predic- 
tion and control. The history of science shows in 
an eloquent way how provisional symbols gradu- 
ally attain to the dignity of realities. 

6. Classification of the sciences. — It is useful to 
have in the mind some well-defined map of know- 
ledge, which may suggest inter-relations, counter- 
act partial views, and help towards the fullilment 
of Pinto’s demand that tlie tnie lover of science 
shall be interested in the whole of his subject. 
But the particular form of the classification — 
whether after Comte or Spencer, Bain or Pearson, 
or Geddes — is probably of less importance than its 
personal quality. For the classification which we 
have in our mind must express part of our philo- 
sophy'. Its boundary-lines will, for instance, 
express our conclusions as to the autonomy or 
dependence of biology' and of psychology, our 
decisions on the difficult problems of vitalism and 
materialism, our views as to the distinctiveness of 
sociology or its subordination to biology, and so 
on. 

Another general idea of importance is that a 
science is defined not by its subject-matter, as is 
often erroneotisly contended, but by the methods, 
fundamental concepts, and formulre used in work- 
ing wth the material. Two or three sciences 
often_ deal with the same material ; thus the 
chemist, the physicist, and the biologist may work 
with different ends in view, and in correlation if 
they' are wise, at one and the same material, such 
as contracting muscle. A chemist, for purposes of 
his own, may devote his life to the study of the 
aromatic substances in flowers, and yet never ask 
a single botanical or biological question. It is a 
confusion of thought to map out territories as pre- 
serves of particular sciences, though every one 
recognizes broadly that there are three great 
orders of fact, viz. the domain of things, the realm 

r A paper in The Life of James Clerk Itaxicell, by I*. 
Campbell and W. Garnet, London, 1882, ch. xiv. p. 484. 

® J. T. tlcrz, B-istory of European Thought in the KineUenth 
Century, ii. 609. 

3 Sec J. J. Thomeon, The Atomic Theory (Romanes Lecture), 
Oxford, 1914. 
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of organisms, and the kingdom of man — the coamo- 
sphere, the biosphere, and the sociosphere, as some 
have said. 

It is useful to separate off, first of all, the 
abstract, formal, or methodological sciences, which 
deal with necessary relations between abstract 
concepts or between propositions, ‘irrespective of 
the special nature of the concrete objects for which 
the ideas stand or to which the propositions refer.’ 
They are deductive rather than inductive, ideal, 
not experiential, they are not directly based on 
the data of observation or experimentation. They 
deal with methods of inference, they supply intel- 
lectual instruments of investigation, they afford 
criteria for testing the consistency and complete- 
ness of scientific descriptions. They comprise 
especially mathematics (including statistics and 
graphics) and logic ; and it appears to many that 
a place should be found here for a department of 
metaphysics, a criticism of categories, or a study 
of explanations as such. 

The other sciences are concrete, descriptive, 
experiential, sciences of phenomena in contrast to 
sciences of formal relations. It is useful to recog- 
nize five fundamental and general sciences — 
chemistry, physics, biolo^, psychology, and 
sociology. Chemistry is mainly the science of the 
different kinds of matter, their transformations, 
affinities, and interactions ; it is par excellence the 
science of molecules, atoms, and corpuscles. 
Physics is in the main the science of the transfor- 
mations of energy. Biology is the science of the 
structure and activity, development and evolution, 
of organisms, including man as organism. Psycho- 
logy is the science of the subjective aspect of be- 
haviour, of man and animals. Sociology is the 
science of the structure and life, growth and evolu- 
tion, of societary forms or of communities. There 
is something to he said for recognizing only three 
fundamental or general concrete sciences — chem- 
istry and physics in one, biology and psychology 
in one, and sociology the thira; but tne fivefold 
scheme is the more convenient in the present state 
of science. 

(a) Dependent on the five general sciences are 
the special or derivative sciences ; thus botany, 
Mology, and protistology are special sciences ivith- 
in the rubric of the general science of biology. A 
great part of astronomy and most of meteorology 
must be ranked under physics, a great part of 
mineralogy under chemistry. These special 
sciences are to be distinguished from sub-sciences 
like morphology, physiology, and embryology, 
which are subdivisions of oiology, or of botany 
and zoology when these are separated off. (6) 
Many of the derivative sciences deserve a com- 

E artment for themselves, being synoptic or com- 
ined sciences, using the methods and concepts of 
several sciences for their own particular purposes. 
Thus geology is a synoptic science, the focusing of 
severM sciences on the study of the earth. Geo- 
graphy in the same way is a circle intersecting 
four or five other circles for a particular purpose. 
Anthropology is another good example of a com- 
bined or synoptic science. When it is practically 
convenient to segregate off a particular field of 
inquiry, a science may arise which has no radical 
characteristics of method. Thus the sublime 
science of astronomy is but a focusing of mechanics, 
thermodynamics, optics, and chemistry on the par- 
ticular phenomena of suns, planets, and the like, 
(c) Lasfly, it seems useful to keep the term 
‘ applied science ’ for any department of a special 
science or for a combination of parts of several 
special sciences, directly oriented towards practical 
issues — e.g., those of the arts and crafts. Thus 
agricultural science and medical science, the 
science of engineering, and the science of education 


are in great part applied sciences and are neither 
more nor less scientific on that account. As 
Huxley always insisted, ‘ applied science ’ is nothing 
but the application of ‘pure science’ to detailed 
practical problems. 

7. Correlation of the sciences. — A counteractive 
to the impression of heterogeneity which a study 
of the classification of the sciences gives us is 
found in a recognition of their unity or, better, 
their correlation. They are parts of one endeavour 
to understand the order of nature and human life 
within it. They work into one another’s hands, 
they react on one another, they are different modes 
of one rational inquiry. Several of them may deal 
with one and the same subject and yet not exhaust 
it. But it is begging many questions to insist that 
there is only one science of nature, which describes 
things and changes of things in terms of ideal 
motions, expressible in mathematical formulae. 
This is false simplicity ; it does not really work. 

In seeking to understand and thus in some 
measure to control a difficult system, such as a 
living organism, the methods or several different 
sciences may be used in correlation. From the 
biological side the organism may be studied in its 
morphological, physiological, and embryolorical 
aspects ; a deeper appreciation may be gained by 
studying its behaviour and the mental aspect of 
that. Many physical and chemical processes that 
contribute to the resultant which we call livin" 
may also be analyzed apart, and thus bio-physical 
and bio-chemical aspects receive their share of 
attention. Moreover, the creature has to be 
studied in its inter-relations with its appropriate 
environment, both animate and inanimate. It liM 
also to be studied in its time relations ; it is an heir 
of the ages, a historic being. The results of the 
various inquiries have to be pooled, or rather 
integrated. For the total scientific view must not 
be one that dissolves the organism ; it must be one 
that makes its unity stand out conspicuously. 
The sciences are most scientific when they are 
most correlated, for they mutually correct one 
another, and our appreciation of the depth of 
reality is enhanced. New life came to astronomy 
and again to physiology when each established its 
correlation with chemistry ; and biologists look 
ivith equal interest to such modem correlations a~ 
bio-physics on the one hand and psycho-biolo^ 01 
the other. One of the promising methods 0 
scientific discovery is to effect new contacts 0 
correlations. 

If vit.al phenomena can be adequately describe! 
in chemical and physical {i.e. ■ ideally mechanical 
terms, a unification of biology and physico-chemis 
try has been effected. But the unification is no 
established by demonstrating that chemical a.n( 
physical processes in an animal are in line vntl 
those in a thermodynamic engine. The apphea 
bility of chemical and physical methods to tm 
study of vital processes is admitted by all ; tni 
utility of chemical and physical _ formute n 
the description of what goes on in living creature; 
is admitted by all; but the question is whethei 
the chemical and physical concepts are adequaw 
for anything like complete description of the be 
haviour of the animal, and whether we can deduc 
the behaviour of the animal from laws which appij 
equally to the animaL and to th eJihexunod-ynami 
engine, to the fiower and to the sta r. . 

We'quoEOS'tEurQrliSVgoTsitatement of this 
point : 

. ‘ Scientific unification, then, takes place in s® 
classes of phenomena come to be recognised as deauuu 
a single, relatively simple generalisation _ -.gj 

tion of certain variables— provided that m each parh^ .■ 

the actual natures or values of the variables be Known. 
unification fails of attainment in so far as two or more 
phenomena appear (in the light of existing knowledge; 
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dcducible from any single, already verified law, even were the 
actual values of the variables referred to by any such law pre- 
cisely ascertained for the phenomena in question. When two 
or more comparatively specific laws are, in this latter sense, 
incapable of being deduced from any common, more general 
law-i-in other words, are not, thus far, unified— we may speak 
of those laws as being discontinuous with one another.’ t 

And, as the same autlior points out, another 
Vmode of discontinuity will emerge in this connexion 
it should be shown that the motion of matter in 
m livung cell does not correspond in its uniformities 
jWith the motion of inorganic matter. We have 
seen that what the animal does may be in con- 
.\formity with tJie laws of thermodynamics and yet 
Inot be deducible from them; but there will be 
; further discontinuity if it be shown that the 
tmotion of particles in the organism sometimes 
neither follows from nor conforms to the motion of 
particles in an inorganic system like, say, a wbirl- 
-pool. 

Treating of the work of science, A. E. Dolbear 
writes : 

‘By explanation is meant the ijresentation of the mechanical 
antecedents for a phenomenon in eo complete a way that no 
supplementary or unknown factors are necessary.* 2 
Now, what many biologists are impressed with, 
e.g., in regard to the higher reaches of animal 
behaviour, is the present necessity of invoking 
other than mechanical factors, such as memory 
and a power of learning. 

Tlius it may be said that the ideal of one science 
of nature — the ideal of Descartes, of Hobbes, of 
Leibniz — has given place to an ideal of correlation 
rather than of unity. There has, indeed, been 
much profitable breaking down of artificial parti- 
tions r. - ff^r.^common de- 

nomi' , . ' ‘ ■ oonec^d'Iacts 

j inter- • ; ■ ' ■' ' : ' '1. ■ . 2 possibility of 

m^ng'physiologj’ a'hfanclibf pliysics, psychology 
a branch of physiology, and so on, has not been 
realized. Moreover, the measure of abstractness 
which marks each science makes it impossible that 
a unified scientific view of the world can be at- 
tained by merelypooling the results of each kind 
of exploration. The chemical, the physical, the 
biological, and the psychological formulations of 
an organism, e.g., cannot be left as accretions to an 
agCTegate of knowledge ; they 4 n,us.tJb.e_correlated ; 
and this is ivhat some would call ‘ the philosophy 
of the organism.’ 

8 . Limitations of science. — Science is knowledge 
gained by certain methods ; to apply these methods 
usually demands a partial or abstract consideration 
of the subject-matter ; ‘ Divide et impera ’ is the 
scientific rule. This is a self-imposed limitation of 
science — that its descriptions and formulae refer to 
abstracted aspects of things. We can no more in 
actuality separate a living organism from its 
environment than we can remove a whirlpool from 
the river, yet for scientific purposes the abstrac- 
tion has to be made ; and up to a certain point — | 
t.g., in analytical anatomy — it is made profitably. 
The same is true in more exact spheres ; the con- 
cept of mass is essential in dynamics ; we treat of 
the mass of a body as if we had the body under 
the influence of gravitation only. But in actual 
observations and e.vperiments we can never really 
secure the entire absence of electrical, magnetic, 
and other forces. To put it in another way, 
science works with * ideal systems,’ and this is one 
of its limitations. Thus in a general way it may 
be said that science aims at practically convenient 
representations of certain aspects of facts, de- 
Uherately abstracted from other aspects. 

The terms of scientific formulation are in diverse 
degrees far from being self-explanatory. In biology 
it is necessary to speak of ‘ organism,’ * protoplasm,’ 

■ heredity,’ and so on, but these terms obviously 
' Dnity ot Science,’ Cmv. Missouri Bulletin, i. tl012) 17. 
- Tne lIncJiinery of the Universe-, London, 1911, p. 
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require furtlier analysis or definition — which the 
biologist is indeed trying to work out. In more 
exact sciences there are secret-hiding terms like 
‘gravitation’ and ‘chemical affinity.’ It is true 
that the terms of scientific description are continn- 
ally undergoing a process of simplification, hut how 
limited is our comprehension of the fundamental 
terms like ‘matter,’ ‘energy,’ ‘inertia,’ ‘life,’ 

‘ consciousness ’ ! Tims a good deal of what is 
called scientific ‘explanation ’ consists in reducing 
unusual unintelligibility to order rather than to 
understanding. 

Another limitation concerns origins. The scien- 
tific treatment of an order of facts begins, not 
at tlie beginning — that is impossible — but from 
something ‘given,’ wliich is not explained. The 
biologist begins with the first organisms, or with 
the first visible organisms, or with the first visible 
organisms upon the earth. But what was their 
origin? The chemist begins with the chemical 
elements, but what is meant by being an element 
and what was tlie origin of the fourscore of them ? 
Matter has seemed to many easy-going minds a 
firm basis to start from, but what is matter, and 
what has been its history ? Must there not iiave 
been a differentiation of various forms of matter, 
and may there not have been a pre-material state 
of things? This necessary limitation of science 
has been well stated by Artliur Shipley : 

‘No body of scientiDc doctrine succeeds in describing in 
terms of laws ot succession more than some limited set of stages 
of a natural process ; the whole process — if, indeed, it can be 
regarded 03 a wbofe — must tor ever be beyond the reach ot 
scientific grasp. The earliest stages to which Science has sue. 
ceeded in tracing back any part of a sequence ot phenomena 
itself constitutes a new problem lor Science and that without 
end. There is always an earlier stage and to an earliest we con 
never attain. The questions of origins concern the theologian, 
the metaphysician, perhaps the poet.’ 1 

Anoblier limitation has to do with causal 
sequences. In ordinary scientific discourse, as 
Bergson points out, tliree difierent meanings of tlie 
tem"‘l!ffTOe’’“afe common. A cagse may^act by 
inipefimgj- ■ 1 ’ ” ' 'i!:; another), or by 

reusing,' , • ■ . • 1 , ’unpowdef)! or 

by_un>vind' spnng'tui’ffing 

the cylinder of a gramophone ■•'.ml haring, il!'.’ 

nifelody^is effect)." ' 

'Now • only in the first case, really, does cause explain effect ; I 
in the others the effect is more or less given in advance, and j 
the antecedent invoked is— in different degrees, of course— its j 
occasion rather than its cause .’ 2 * 

Tlie only cases where a scientific account is com- 
plete are cases of mechanics, where the resultant 
is just a new form of the components, where we 
can say with a clear intellectual conscience, ‘ Causa 
aequat effectum.’ In the great majority of cases 
all that science can say is, ‘ If_^js,.j;hfin_that ’ ; 
and it is a very usefnl thing to be able to say. / 
One particular totality of condition changes into 
another, but, when the chains of sequence are in- 
tricate, it is no longer plain that the resultant 
must be as it is and not otherwise. Science shows 
that a pertain collocation of antecedents and no ; 
other will result in a certain collocation of con- 1 
seqnents and no other ; but it is only in the case of r 
mechanical sequences that we fully know how it is 
that the consequents emerge from the often very 
different antecedents. 

We have seen, then, that limitations are involved 
in the inevitable abstractness of science, in the 
residual or radical mysteriousness of its funda- 
mental concepts, in what has to be taken as ‘ given,’ 
and in the difficulty of giving complete causal 
explanations except in the case of purely mechani- 
cal sequences. But there are limitations of other 
kinds. Thus a reasonable humility of mind may be 
fostered by remembering how limited is onr range 
of exact data. An admission of this may he cited 

1 Schuster and Shipley, Britain’s Heritage of Science, p. 276. 

* Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., p. 171. 
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from an address delivered about the end of the 
19tli cent, by a distinguished physicist, Henry A. 
Rowland : 

‘ It is a curious fact that, having minds tending to the infinite, 
with imaginations unlimited by time end space, the limits of 
our exact knowledge are very small indeed. In time we are 
limited by a few hundred or possibly thousand years ; indeed 
the limit in our science is far less than the smaller of these 
periods. In space we have exact knowledge limited to portions 
of our earth’s surface and a mile or so below the surface, 
together with what little we can learn from looking through 
powerful telescopes into the space beyond. In temperature 
our knowledge extends from near the absolute zero to that of 
the sun. but exact knowledge is far more limited. In pressures 
we go from the Orookes vacuum still containing myriads of 
flying atoms to pressures limited by the strength of steel, but 
still very minute compared with the pressures at the centre of 
the earth and sun, where the hardest steel would flow like the 
most limpid water. In velocities we are limited to a few miles 
per second. In forces to possibly 100 tons to the square inch. 
In mechanical rotations to a few hundred times a second.’ 

Finally, there is a sense in which science, if not 
asymptotic, is bound to remain approximate. A 
scientific law formulates an observed routine in the 
order of nature, and, if it has been established with 
due care, there is no going back on it unless the 
properties of the matenals observed should change. 
It may be, however, that the law was only an 
approximate ‘ fit ’ and left residual phenomena, a 
recognition of which subsequently led to a re-state- 
ment of the law. So Kepler improves on Coper- 
nicus and Newton on Kepler. Even when the 
formulation fitted well and may have come to be 
regarded as of universal application, the extension 
or the intensification of research may show' that it 
does not apply beyond certain limits. Thus the 
law of gravitation, which must be very near to 
perfect accuracy when applied to planetary 
distances, may not hold either for very minute 
molecular distances or for immense stellar distances. 
Even generalizations which work w’ell and must 
bear a close correspondence to reality, since they 
afford a basis for effective prophecy, may require 
some modification, in their setting at least, in the 
light of some new fact or idea of great magnitude. 
Thus Frederick Soddy w'rites : 

‘ It Bounds incredible, but nevertheless it is true, that science 
up to the close of the nineteenth century had no suspicion even 
of the existence of the original sources of natural energy. . . . 
The vista which has been opened up by these new discoveries 
[of the radioactive properties of some substances] admittedly 
is without parallel in the whole history of science .’ 2 

And Max Planck writes of the principle of the 
relativity of time : 

‘With the revolution which it brings about in our concep 
tion of the physical universe no other is comparable, in range 
and profundity, except that due to the introduction of the 
Copemican astronomy.’ 8 

Finally, it may be useful to remember that, 
according to current and probably well-warranted 
scientific belief, there w'as once a time w’hen what 
happened upon the earth might have been for- 
mulated in its immediacy with apparent exhaustive- 
ness in terms of the dynamics of particles. But 
ages passed and living creatures emerged ; neAv 
formulas, as it seems to us, became necessary. 
Ages passed and intelligent creatures commanded 
their coume ; again a new aspect of reality required 
a new science. ^ Ages passed and man emerged — 
w'ith self-consciousness, language, reasoning capac- 
ity, and a spcial heritage. Science must always 
be asymptotic, for its subject-matter is evolving. 

9 , Science and\ feeling. — There is a natural 
ant ithesis between 2 t|ie-scientific an d the e motional 
mo^ ■ when either-is..in.,the.,saddle,-it must keep 
the.dthe|:at,a.speai:^s length. Science is essentially 
unemotiqnal ,and Jmj;)ersonal,„and^,its_analytic, 
atomizing^tf Anatomizing, methods are Apteto be, 
in_their jiiatter-of r.factmess, destructive _of ^artistic 

1 ‘The Highest Aim of the Physicist,’ in Amcr. Joum. Sci. 
viii. [1899] 408. 

2 Harper’s Magazine, December 1909, p. 53. 

3 Acht Vorlesimgen ilber theoretische Phystk, Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 119 ; quoted by IX)vejoy, p. 7. 


unities and poetical interpretations.^ But, when 
sciehce inakes minor' fnysteries~Hisappear, greater 
mysteries stand confessed. Science never destroys 
wonder, but only shifts it, higher and deeper. 
For one object of delight whose emotional value 
science has inevitably lessened— as y evv ton s pffiled 
the rainbow for Keats — science givesTiack double. 
To'^the '•grand"_priniai;^" impressions of the world- 
powers, of the immensities, of the pervading order, 
and of the universal flux, -with which the man of 
feeling has been nurtured from of old, modem 
science has added thrilling impressions of manifold- 
ness, intricacy, inter-relatedness, and evolution. 
Science 1^ supplied_art..n.nd..poetryj\vithiar more 
rawjnaj^nals^an haye,yet,been.utilized. Science 
is ever, .widemn'g.. and-,. clarifying"thet<-emotional 
window. There are great vistas to which science 
alone can lead, and they make for elevation of 
mind. In this and in other ways science may be 
epigr.ammatically called ‘one of the humanities.’* 

10 . Science and philosophy.-^A scientific system 
is the formulation or description of methodically 
observed sequences and inter-relations ivithin 
groups of occurrences that admit of being measured 
or precisely registered. A philosophical system is 
the.ontcqm^of interpretative reflexion bnTM_;v^ole 
data.of . - dnr _• exMfien'ce.""‘’Sci 6 nce iacKarac®isti - 
cally impersonal, or, in any case, it must admit of 
being readjly,d®:P,®* 2 Pi°A^ii?d by com^tentminds ; 
but a man’s”pnildsdpliy musT'"aIways“Tmve a 
personal note. To the inflnence of Kant, of the 
correlated ‘philosophies of nature,’ and of Hegel 
may be traced the fact tjmt sciejuce am^philosopny 
dre\y_^apart„in .the 19th ceiit'^an3”more markedly 
in Germany than 'ih' France or_ England. More- 
over, the rise of biology was mving a new com- 
pleteness to science, and a fresli vigour possessed 
scientific inquiry as a whole. It naturally followed 
that scientific investigators began to resent the 
way in which philosophy called the tune that it 
wished science to play. More technically, science 
became less receptive to regulative _ concepts 
insinuated by philosophy into the scientific.work- 
shop. A diagrammatic example was the philo- 
sophical declaration that there could not be more 
than seven planets. For a time, indeed, it in 
the interests of progress that science should be on 
tlie defensive against philosophy ; but now 
is more need for it to be afraid of thinking that 
it can dispense with its partner. It is ivell and 
good to ride the marches; ‘I ask not proud 
Philosophy to tell me w'hat thou art ’ ; I shall 
scrutinize for myself. But there is a tendency on 
the part of science to forget its limitations, to_ be 
unaware of its assumptions, and to be ^y-gomg 
in the criticism of its own categories. The truth 
is that science and philosophy are complementarj'. 
From the analytic descriptions w’hich science gives 
Ave cannot but go on to the more synthetic en- 
deavour of forming some coherent picture 01 tne 
Avhole scheme of things and thoughts. ® 

attainment of knowedge there is the unendmg 
search after truth. ' ' . 

A modem philosophy Avorthy of the name m - 
take account of all the far-reaching results 
scientific inquiry, of all the general conclusion 
science in regard to the nature and genesis ^ 
inorganic, the organic, and the human. A 
philosophy is inadequate Avhich has not 
influenced by the principle of the_ conservatio 
energy, by the doctrine of organic evolution, y 
the outstanding facts of heredity, and so on. 
the other hand, philosophy justly 
right of critically scru tinizing the 
elusions AvhicF iFusesTiTBuiIding upjtemtCT^ 
tive system.' -^hus the principle o'f r.. 

of energy, formulated in reference to the tra 
1 See Baillie, in HJ xv. 353. 
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mations of physical energies, must not be allowed 
to foreclose discussion of the (juestion whether 
mind and body (if these be recognized as admissible 
scientiCc or philosophical terms) can interact in a 
way that really counts. And the answer given to 
tliat question, or to some similar question more 
satisfactorily phrased, aflects the general philo- 
sophical or metaphysical theory that one has of 
the world as a whole. Science may help philosophy 
by bringing into prominence the results that seem 
to be of the most radical significance, and also by 
inquiring whether the facts of the case, from the 
scientific outlook, are congruent with the inter- 
pretations which philosophy puts upon them. On 
the other hand, philosophy may help science by 
criticizing its categories and its logic. For 
philosophical discipline develops a critical faculty 
which is difTerent from that cultivated by ordinary 
scientific methods though we lessen none of the 
emphasis with which we have indicated that the 
acquirement of the ‘scientific conscience, | most 
practicable in the discipline of the nattiral sciences, 
IS of fundamental value in the solution of human 
problems. Especially in the spheres where it 
remains less exact science requires the rigorous 
application of a higher logic, a methodology, a 
critique of explanations, which some have called 
metaphysics. Many of the greatest discoverers of 
new knowledge seem to have had singularly little 
philosOThical sense. 

A. E. Taylor gives a luminous statement of the 
relation between science and philosophy : 

'The work of the Philosophy of Nature and of Mind only 
begins where that of the experimental sciences leaves off. Its 
data are not particular facts, as directly amassed by ejcperi- 
ment and observation, but the h)-potteses used by experimental 
soienoe for the co-ordination and description of those facts. 
And it examines these hJTiotheses, not with the object of 
modiftinc their structure so ns fo include new facts, or to 
include the old facts In n simpler form, hut purely tor the 
purpose of estimating their value as an account of ultimately 
real existence. Whether the hspotheses are adequate as 
implements for the calculation of natural processes is a question 
which Philosophy, when it understands its place, leaves entirely 
to the special sciences ; whether they can claim to be more than 
useful formuliB for calculation, i.e. whether they give os 
knowledge of ultimate Reality, is a problem which can only 
be dealt with by the science which sj’Btematieally analyses tlic j 
meaning of reality, t.e. by Metaphysics. W'e may perhaps j 
lollow the usage of some recent writers in marking this 
difference of object by a difference in terminology and say that 
the goal of experimental science is the description of facts, the 
goal of Metaphysics their interpretation. The difference of 
aim is, however, not ultimate. Description of facts, when once 
we cease fo be content with such description as will subserve 
the purpose of calculation and call for the description of the 
fact as it really is, of itself becomes metaphysical interpreta- 
tion.’ J 

One of the deep facts of experience, persistently 
impressive to the thoughtful, is tliat science is 
possible at all— and on so grand a scale ; that 
nature is so amenable to scientific formulation. 
This raises^ questions for philosophical considera- 
tion, but it must also be looked at through 
scientific spectacles. _ Experiential science does 
not attempt to e.xplain consciousness, but it is not 
quite accurate to say tliat science simply accepts 
in a naive sort of way the wonderful fact of its 
own existence. To be asked ‘ How is this marvel- 
lous fabric of science to be explained in terms of 
evolutionary formulas?’ is like being asked to 
account for some very complex and relatively 
perfect structure like the human eye. All such 
questions must be treated historically : science and 
the eye must be regarded as the results of long 
processes of evolution, vastly older than man. 
Science has its roots in prehuman capacities of 
‘ of intelligently profiting by experience. 

It has grown from very elementary inferences 
relating to man’s everyday practical problems. 
The acquisition of the early lore and the expansion 
of it bad assuredly survival value ; and inborn 
1 Elements of Jlelaphvsics-, p. 192. 


curiosity has been from first to last a stimulus to 
inquiry, Kegistration of gains in language and 
records, in instruments and permanent products, 
made cumulative advance secure. We are only 
hinting at an aatiolopy of science. But, when we 
go back to the possibility of it all, the metaphysical 
problem remains : the strands of naturally-deter- 
mined sequence having woven themselves into an 
intelligible pattern, which human reason slowly 
and laboriously discovers, is it conceivable that 
they might have tied themselves into a knot 
baffling all disentanglement? In any case it is 
possible to suppose that our planet might liave 
remained ^mianently beclouded like Jupiter, and 
then, as Poincard points out, we should never 
have seen the stars and might never have advanced 
far in deciphering the order of nature. Various 
attempts, such as Laclielier’s (1871), have been 
made to explain this ‘correspondence’ between 
the intrinsic order of nature and man’s capacity 
for deciphering it, hut it seems doubtful if we get 
beyond some device which dissolves rather than 
solves the problem. It looks like a frontier-problem 
for man’s intellect. We may find ultra-scientific 
reasons for believing that nature is the embodiment 
of a divine thought and purpose, one evolutionaxy 
expression of which is man’s increasing recognition 
of the order of nature. The Logos, or Mind, or 
Reason, thus postulated at the beginning, reappears 
in the form of science later on, 

II. Sc ience and relig ion. — Science is empirical 
in method and' niiirr it seeks to discover the laws 
of concrete being and becoming and to formulate 
these in the simplest possible terms. These terms 
are the immediate^dota of ex perience or veri fiahly 
derived therSrom, TFe scientific' '"^OTiverse of 
diBC(Juxse’"^des not include transcendental con- 
cepts ; its aim does not include attempting to 
give ultimate explanations. 

Religion, on the other hand, implies a recogni- O 
tion — practical, qmotional.^nd, intellectual— of a 
higher order'hf' reality than'is reached in sense- 
experience. It means the recognition of an unseen 
universe, which throws light on the riddles of the 
observed world. In the scientific light of common 
day are seen the hosts of the Assyrians encompass- 
ing the city; the opened religious ejre sees the 
mountains crowded with the chariots of God. 
Unless religion is altogether illusory, the metaphor 
of this illustration expresses a cleavage. Tlie 
rej^igious-langiiage^ not scientific language, hut 
witudifterent concepts ahR’Veceisarily more Theta 
phorical ; its aim is not the scientific aim, for it 
seeks after interpretation, not description. In 
short, science,and re_l^ionjire..incpmmensurahles. 

As a diagranTITnitio illustration ' of “~misunder- 
standing, we may refer to the title of a book, 

God or Nattiral _^elcction — so obviously a false 
antitliSsisi'^'TBuf to call scientific formulation 
‘incommensurable’ with religious interpretation 
is not to concede to the old-fashioned impossible 
solution of having idea-tight compartments in our 
intellectual voyages. Just as a novel scientific 
generalization is not incorporated into our scientific 
system unless it is consistent with previously 
established conclusions or unless the latter are 
susceptible of re-adjustment so as to admit the 
new idea harmoniously, so at a gi-eater height, 
where philosophical discipline is invaluable, a 
religions idea, such as that of a Divine Creator, 
must be congruent with the rest of our world- 
picture. Here, hotli learned ..and laityliave to 
face the moral obli^'Eion^bf clear thuikingi— which 
to he valid must be in conditions of organismal 
freedom. 

Men are led to jeligiqn.along-many pathways — 
from -the'perplexTiig contradictions of the moral 
life, from an appreciation of the facts of history. 
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and from what is experienced by the three main 
types of mankind : at the limits of practical 
endeavour, of emotional expression, or of intel- 
lectual inquiry. When wo think of the last- 
named pathways to religion — from baulked 
struggle, over-strained emotion, and baffled search 
after clear understanding — it is not difiioult to see 
why the rapid development of science should have 
worked, for a time of transition at least, against 
religion. For science has given man an astonish- 
ingly increased mastery over nature ; science with 
its numerous analytic triumphs has tended to 
diminish, in the shallow - minded, the sense of 
wonder, and science has dispelled much of the 
darkness which used to oppress man’s mind. 
Moreover, the scientific mood has been widely 
diffused ; it has a growing fascination of its own ; 
it easily comes to preoccupy the mind and thus 
tends to crowd out the aesthetic, the poetic, the 
religious moods. The practically important con- 
viction is that religious interpretation and scientific 
analysis are equally natural and necessary expres- 
sions of the developing human spirit. 

12 . Science and life. — In what has been said of 
the aim of science the primary purpose of under- 
standing and the accessory purpose of controlling 
have been recognized. As Bacon said of Salomon’s 
House in the New Atlantis ; 

' The end of our foundation Is the knowledge of causes and 
the seoret motions of things ; and the enlarging of the bounds 
of human empire, to the effecting of all things possible.' 

It is unwise to separate the two aims too strictly, 
for all the sciences, including mathematics, sprang 
from concrete experience of practical problems, 
and many theoretical advances have contributed 
largely to the relief of man’s estate. As Branford 
has well said : 

‘Science ultimately rorang, and is continually springing, 
from the desires and efforts of men to increase their skill in 
their occupations by understanding the eternal principles that 
underlie all dealings of man with Nature and of man with his 
fellow-men. , . . And if science ultimately has sprung from, 
and is continually springing anew from, occupations, science 
has repaid the debt both by rendering those who follow her 
teaching more skilled in their occupations and by actually 
giving rise by her discoveries to absolutely new types of 
occupations. One of the great conditions of human progress is i 
this unceasing reciprocal relationship between occupation and 
science, each constantly producing and being produced by the 
other.’ 1 

The practical utility of the sciences is so great 
that there is danger in exaggerating utilitarian | 
criteria. It is profitable to remember the distinc- 
tion drawn by Bacon long ago between those 
results of science which are light-giving {lucifera) 
and those which are of direct practical utility 
(fructifera), regarding which he said so admir- 
ably : 

‘ Just as the vision of light itself is something more excellent 
and beautiful than its manifold use, so without doubt the con- 
templation of things as they are, without superstition or 
imposture, without error or confusion, is in itself a nobler thing 
than a whole harvest of inventions.’ 2 

A second point is the historical fact that the 
kind of investigation whose results Bacon called 
lucifera is the surest, and sometimes even the 
shortest, road to that other kind of result which 
he called fructifera. The most ‘theoretical’ 
researches have often had practical results of 
extraordinary magnitude. The quiet thinkers in 
the scientific cloisters are, like the poets, the 
makers and shakers of the world. This is admir- 
ably discussed in R. A. Gregory’s Discovery, where 
it IS shown, e.g., that wireless telegraphy, the 
telephone, aeroplanes, radium, antiseptics, anti- 
toxins, spectrum analysis, and X-rays were all 
discovered in the course of purely scientific and 
very theoretical investigation. 

T?he old discouragement expressed in the saying 

1 Joum. of Education, June 1901 ; see Janus and Vesta, 

p. 186. 

2 Novum Organum, cxxix 


that increase of knowledge is increase of sorrow 
has been replaced by the hope of science as con- 
tributory to human welfare. This is pithily ex- 
pressed in Herbert Spencer’s well-known sentence : 
‘ Science is for Life, not Life for Science.’ ‘While 
we may not be able to say of any specialized 
line of scientific inquiry that it is not oi value to 
human life, there are undoubtedly some that are 
more promising and urgent than others. The 

E nrsuit of knowledge sometimes stands in need of 
eing socialized, i.e. of being oriented in relation 
to the needs of the State. As Bacon said in a 
famous passage in The Advancement of Learning ; * 
‘This Is that which will Indeed dignify and exalt knowledge 
if contemplation and action may be more nearly and straitly 
conjoined and united together than they have ,be'en.’ And the 
passage preceding this ends by declaring that what is sought 
In knowledge should be ‘ a rich storehouse for the glory of the 
Creator and the relief of man's estate.’ 


The duty of science to provide knowledge ‘for 
the relief of man’s estate ’ has its counterpart in 
the duty of the State to utilize the resources of 
science. That this duty is only half realized is 
certain. 

‘Whether we thlnlc of the more effective and less wasteful 
exploitation of the Earth, or of the gathering in of the harvest 
of the sea, or of making occupations more wholesome, or of 
beautifying human surroundings, or of exterminating infectious 
diseases, or of improving the physique of the race— we are filled 
with amazement at the abundance of expert knowledge of 
priceless value which is not being utilised.’* 


Just as many ills that the flesh is heir to are met 
no longer with fatalism and folded hands, but by 
confident therapeutics and preventive medicine, so 
over a wide range there is a promiseful application 
of all kinds of science for the amelioration of the 
conditions of human life. Man is only beginning 
to enter into his kingdom ; much suffering, depres- 
sion, and poverty is remediable; the potency of 
the influences of improved nurture, in the widest 
sense, has not as yet been adequately appreciated. 
The idea of a scientific control of human life is 
gripping men’s minds ivith fresh force, and, instead 
of meenng suffering and disharmony by apologetic 
justifications of the ways of God to men or by 
submitting to them as means of discipline, a nobler 
piety is insisting on their reduction and, it may 
oe, eventual disappearance. It is man’s part to 
build up, as he is doing, a scientific systematization 
of knowledge which will increasingly form me 
basis of a control of life. The implications of this 
ideal have been well set forth by L. T. Hobhouse 
in his Mind in Evolution^ (London, 1915), Develop- 
ment and Purpose (do. 1913), Morals in. Evolutim 
(do. 1906). BTe speaks of the mundane goal of the 
evolutionary movement as being the mastery by 
the human mind of the conditions, internal as well 
as external, of its life and growth.® 

Thus, without any depreciation of the other 
factors that make towards a good life, one may 
emphasize the ethical value of science. For science 
jumciously applied i wnoves gratuitous hindrances 
to the good life and opens portals. Science weu 
taught and well learned means an introduction to 
the ever-expanding interest and wonder of tue 
world. In many cases, as ‘William Archer nas 
said, ‘vice is a refuge from boredom, from tna 
sense of emptiness and tedium that overtakes tu 
idle brain, or the brain benumbed by ?°miess, 
uninteresting labour. But boredom, m m 
wonderful world, can only result from ignoranc , 
or from — what is much the same thing — trrelevan , 
inert, burdensome knowledge.’ On 
grounds still, he goes on to argue that , 
building up of character a part is normally pmy 
by apprehension of the world as it is and as 
has come to be. 

1 Bk. i. 2 Thomson, Introd to Science, p. - 

3 Morals in Evolution, a. 280. 

* Knowledge and Character, Moral Education 
London, 1916, p. 5. 
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SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY.— The specific 
doctrines of the Scottish school of philosophy come 
to us from the second half of the ISth cent, and are 
immediately associated with Aberdeen. Before 
that date, indeed, there were Scots philosophers 
who made their mark in various lands and in 
diverse circumstances of life ; but this fact does 
not bring them within the range of the school that 
we are now considering. The term ‘ Scottish philo- 
sophy ’ is properly restricted to a certain type of 
Scottish thinking and must nob be so extended as 
to include any and every philosopher (Hume, e.ff., 
or Hutcheson, or Thomas Brown) who happened 
to be by birth or by residence a Scotsman. It is 
the name for the philosophy of ‘common sense,’ 
characterized by its devotion to psychology, its 
adherence to the inductive method in philosophical 


research, and its determination to find in human 
nature itself the guarantee for truth. It owed its 
great impulse, in the 18th cent., to Thomas Reid, 
in Aberdeen, and was supported and expounded by 
several of his colleagues in the Aberdeen Philo- 
sophical Society — mainly by George Campbell, 
James Beattie, and Alexander Gerard. It was called 
forth by emposition to the principles and reasoning 
of David Hume ; and, while having as its chief aim 
the due appreciation of the moral and religious 
tendencies of man, it paid full regard to the theo- 
retical or speculative side of human nature. It 
was opposed to Hume, but, at cardinal points, to 
Locke and to Berkeley also, and to wliat Reid 
called ‘ the ideal system,’ in all its forms. It was 
a spiritualistic philosophy, cautious and measured, 
designed to meet scepticism and to remove doubt 
by an appeal to what it conceived to be most funda- 
mental in man’s constitution. 

Its appeal was to ‘first principles,’ intuitively 
apprehended. Experience was by no means 
ignored, but it was not looked upon as sufficient in 
itself for everything. While explaining much in 
human life, it needed itself to be explained : it could 
not account for principles that it itself presupposed, 
and whose authority was drawn from another 
source. That is what is meant by ‘ common sense.’ 
The name has often been criticized, as though the 
use of it as a leading term ruled the Scottish philo- 
sophy out of court as a philosophy. It covered (so 
the critic has averred) a mere otiose acceptance of 
the unsifted opinions and beliefs of the plain man. 
Bub that is an entire misconception and could 
hardly have been entertained if due attention had 
been paid to the history of philosophy. Aristotle 
had employed the term ‘ common sense ’ as the 
designation of the synthetic power of the human 
mind in the unifying of experiences that come to us 
through the separate senses (sight, hearing, touch, 
etc.), in memory, and in ‘ the common sensibles ’ 
(rest, motion, etc .) ; and he had maintained the 
intellect (poOs) to he the /ons et origo of first prin- 
ciples, regarding it as a native psychical activity, 
without which knowledge could not be, and through 
which alone experience becomes intelligible. So 
the Scottish philosophers held with regard to their 
doctrine of ‘common sense.’ The term indicates 
the native power and activity of the mind, which 
is necessary if experience is to be possible. In like 
manner, the Stoics, in their theory of knowledge, 
had laid stress on ‘common consent’ [ponsmsus 
genthim) as the test of primary conceptions. They 
did not by this mean that the plain man, qua plain 
man, is to be the arbiter of truth ; but, holding, 
as they did, that men everywhere share in reason 
and that reason is ultimately stored in the primal 
source of all things and is draivn by man there- 
from, they maintamed that there must be truths 
in which men in general share, and which, conse- 
quently, by the very fact that they are ‘common 
notions’ (Kotval (ppotai), have an authority higher 
than experience alone could give— an authority 
that is all their own. It was sympathy with these 
thinkers (Peripatetic and Stoic) or with thinking 
on these lines that led the Scottish school to look 
for support to ‘ common consent ’ and to adopt the 
name of ‘ common sense ’ as designative of their 
philosophy. 

I. In the ISTH CENTURY.— J. Thomas Reid.— 
The first and, in certain respects, the greatest of the 
Scottish philosophers was Thomas Reid. 

second son of the minister of Strachan, Kincar- 
dineshire, _ and was born there on 26th April 1710. On his 
mrther’s side, he was a member of the notable Deesidc family 
of Gregory (akin to Rob Roy), of whom no fewer than fourteen 
pecame professors in Great Britain. He was educated at the 
^nsh school of Strachan in earlier days and, later, at the 
Grammar School of Aberdeen. He entered Marischal College 
and Unirersity In 1722 and graduated M.A. in 1720. Thereafter 
he studied Divinity, with a view to entering the ministry of the 
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Church of Scotland, and was licensed as a preacher of the 
gospel by the Presbytery of Kincardine O’Neil in 1731. From 
1733 to 1736 he occupied the position of librarian of Marisohal 
College. In 1737 he was presented by the Senatus of King’s 
College and University to the parish of New Machar, adjoining 
Aberdeen, where he remained as minister till 1761. During 
his ministry he carried on and developed his philosophical ana 
intellectualstudies. Hewasexpertinmathematics: hisflrstpub- 
lication was his ‘ Essay on Quantity,’ contributed to The Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London in 1748. 
But he exercised his thoughts also TOth the philosophies of 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and laid the foundation of those 
literary writings which were ere long to bring him into fame. 
In 1761 the Senatus of King’s College elected him regent or pro- 
fessor in succession to Alexander Bait. For thirteen years he 
continued at his post in Aberdeen, teaching Moral Philosophy 
and Logic but also Natural Philosophy and Mathematics (for a 
‘ regent ’ in those days carried his pupil through the whole of 
the curriculum). In 1764, with an established philosophical 
reputation, he was appointed professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Glasgow University in succession to Adam Smith, who had 
resigned the chair ; and he continued in this position till his 
death, although he retired from active duty in 1787. The 
order of publication of his writings was : An Inquiry into the 
Buman Mind, on the Principles of Common Sense (Eidinburgh, 
1764), Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (do. 1785), and 
Essays on the Active Powers of Man (do. 1788). With the 
last of these works his literary career closed, although he 
did not yet cease to prosecute his studies with vigour. In 
1796 he went to Edinburgh on a visit to his attached relative 
Dr. Gregory, returning to Glasgow in his usual health and 
spirits. In the end of September of that year, however, he 
was seized with illness, and, after several strokes of paralysis, 
he died on 7th October, in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age. 

It was during liis professorship in Aberdeen that, 
in co-operation with a few other congenial souls, 
he founded the Aberdeen Philosophical Society 
(‘The Wise Club,’ as the vulgar dubbed it), in 
which the Scottish philosophy took definite form, 
and which, therefore, demands here our explicit 
recognition. The society lasted somewhere over 
fifteen years, holding its first meeting in the Red 
Lion Inn, Old Aberdeen, on 12th January 1758, and 
finally disappearing in (or soon after) 1773, the last 
of the extant minutes of the society being dated 
9th March 1773. Spread over these years, the total 
number of members was only fifteen (excluding the 
single honorary member in the person of James 
Trail, bishop of Down and Connor, elected in 1768). 
The object of the society, as at first constituted, is 
declared in rule 17 (in Reid’s own handwriting and 
probably fomrulated by him) : 

‘The Subject of the Discourses and Questions, shall be Philo- 
sophical, all Grammatical, Historical, and Philolological [«c] 
Discussions being conceived to be forreign to the Design of the 
Society. And Philosophical Hatters are understood to com- 
prehend, Every Principle of Science which may be deduced by 
Just and Lawfull Induction from the Phenomena either of the 
human Mind or of the Material World ; All Observations and 
Experiments that may famish Materials for such Induction ; The 
Examination of False Schemes of Philosophy and false Methods 
of Philosophizing ; The Subserviency of Philosophy to Arts, the 
Principles they borrow from it and the Means of carrying them 
to their Perfection.’ 

Philosophy, then, was the end, but it included 
the principles of science ; and, as a matter of fact, 
most of the members of the society were inti- 
matelv conversant with science in one or other of its 
branches (some of them being recognized scientific 
authorities), and all were imbued vuth the scientific i 
spirit. The contributions of members to the Pro- 
ceedings of the society were either ‘discourses,’ 
fully Avritten out and read, or ‘questions,’ pro- 
posed for discussion, the former to be inserted by 
the u’riter himself in a book, and an abstract of the 
latter to be similarly inserted by the member who 
proposed the question and opened the discussion — 
any failure to do so in either case to be visited -with 
a money fine, and the fine to be repeated, meeting 
after meeting, till the requirement was fulfilled. 
The minutes of the society are still extant and 
also portions of the MS books in -which discourses 
and discussions were inserted (they are preserved 
in the Aberdeen University Library) ; and from 
them we can quite well see the wide range of the 
topics that came up for consideration. If philo- 
Bophy, psychologj’, ethics, and natural theol- 


ogy supplied subjects for discussion, so also did 
political economy, jurisprudence, natural history 
education, medicine, physics, chemistry, and even 
agriculture; and through all we can trace the 
OTadual shaping of the writings that the world was 
later to know as Reid’s Jng-MtW, Campbell’s Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric, Beattie’s Essay on the Nature 
and Immutability of Truth, Gerard’s Essay on 
Taste and his Essay on Genius, and John Gregory’s 
Comparative View of the State and Faculties of 
Man with those of the Animal World. 

The key to Reid’s philosophy is to be found in 
the phrase, ‘the principles of common sense.’ 
Common sense is a function of reason, and its 
office is ‘to judge of things self-evident,’ which 
Reid identified with ‘judging of first principles’; 
and it is conceived as ‘ purely the gift of Heaven,’ 
not requiring practice and rules for the efficient 
use of it. First principles are of two kinds (so tlie 
Inquiry lays dovvn), according as they refer to con- 
tingent or to necessary truths. The characteristic 
of the second class of truths is that they are neces- 
sary and immutable, and their contrary is impos- 
sible ; and of the first that they are mutable, ‘ de- 
pending upon some effect of will and power, which 
had a beginning and may have an end.’ Contin- 
gent truths have a wide scope and include mental 
states given to us in consciousness, and the exist- 
ence of objects of consciousness, the trustworthi- 
ness of memory, personal identity, the existence 
and nature of external reality as testified by the 
senses, the freedom of the will, the ability of our 
‘natural faculties' to distinguish truth from error, 
the possession of life and rationality by our fellow- 
men as manifested outwardly in their countenances, 
voices, and gestures, the propriety of paying a 
certain amount of deference to human testimony 
and to authority in opinion, and the instinctive 
belief in the uniformity of nature. On the other 
hand, the first principles of necessary truth have 
reference to the axioms of grammar, of logic, of 
mathematics, of ‘ taste ’ (msthetics), and of morals, 
and to the great metaphysical principles that Hume 
had called in question, viz. the existence of mind 
and of body as the subject of conscious thoughts 
and of material qualities respectively, the law of 
causality, and the legitimacy of inferring design 
and intelligence in the cause from marks of them 
in the effect. . 

First principles are to be considered as laid m 
the structure or constitution of the human _mind. 
They are, therefore, inscrutable and inexplicabm, 
beyond the power of critical analysis, and to bo 
accepted by us as given without comment or ques- 
tion. , 

Hume was the writer against whom this doctrme 
of first principles w’as specially directed ; but not 
Hume alone, for the ‘ideal system’ of Berkeley 
also seemed to have scepticism embedded in it, and 
Berkeley and Hume drew their inspiration kom 
Locke. What had happened, pre-vious to 
in the development of British philosophy WM this : 
Locke had laid it down that knowledge is the 
perception of the connexion of and agreement, o 
disagreement and repregnancy of, any o* 
ideas.’ ^ On this basis Berkeley had 
if ideas are all that -we can attain to in knowieage, 

‘ matter ’ (as the metaphj'sician imderstood it) mo 
be dispensed with, although he still retain 
‘spirit,’ as being essentially active — an 
Accepting Berkeley’s doctrine of matter, Hu 
proceeded, on what he conceived to be bhe logi 
outcome of Lockean principles, to discard, sp 
also, maintaining that change, fleetingness, ' 
sion, holds as much in the realm of mmd a.s ^ 
realm of matter, and that, if matter be merely P 
nomenal, so also is mind. In neither case is t 
1 Effsa]/, bk. iv, ch. 1. aect, I. 
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real peniianence or true cnu.«ntinn ; there is only a 
flow or succession of ideas, lield togetlier as a con- 
tinnity by custom or mesociation. 

“Whit WC c»n a nfnrf I» nothin? bat a heap or collection Of 
different perceptions [flame’s name for states of consolousncssj 
unit'd tojretlier by certain relations, and suppos'd, tho' falsely, 
to be tadoWd with a jicrfcct simplicity and idcnlily.’* 
Sulistancc of tlie soul there is none ; and ‘ tite 
question concerning the substance of the soul' is 
‘nhsolufely tinintclliffihle.’’ 

lauoli v.-a.>; the Jo"ic.al outcome of philosophy, 
working on IxrckcV principles, as interpreted by 
David Hume. What, then, required specially to 
Iw done (s^ it api>cared to Iteid) was to prove that 
the I.,ockean conception of knowledge, accepted 
Iwth by Berkeley and by Hume, was erroneous; 
that in’ knowledge we linvc more than ‘ idea-s ’ and 
are iiitiiibitably in contact with reality. Accord- 
ingly, Beid set himself strenuously to the analysis 
of e.vfernal perception and to a sustained criticism 
of what he called, in his own terminology, 'the 
ideal system’— a system timt bo fovmd not only 
in Idtcke, Berkeley, and Huinc, but also in 
Descartes, Malcbranche, and many others. His 
first {wint wa.s insi.stcnce on tlio distinction be- 
tween bare sensation and perception proper in tlie 
perceptual process. Ho laid it down with emjplnwis 
that sensation is purely subjective— a mere feeling 
that c.an liave no existence except in a sentient 
conscious mind j but perception is objective and 
knowledge-giving, taking us out of ourselves and 
indicating an object whose existence is independent 
of its being perceived. IVhen, c.p., I smell a rose, 
my sen.sation of smell is subjective, dependent on 
my sentient organism ; but my consciousness of 
tho smell as emanating from tho rose gives objec- 
tivity — has icierence to something that is an 
existent not-mc. The beginning in senso-pcrccp- 
tion, therefore, is not niauc with bare sensation, 
to whieli objectivity is sotnehow tacked on after- 
wards— not, to use bis own term, with simple 
npprohoasion — but with judgment, with ‘a natural 
and original judgment.’ I judge tliat the sensation 
|s cflecled by an existent something outside and 
independent of myself. Sensations thus become 
‘signs’ of the qiialitie.s of external objects, or 
‘suggest’ tlic objects. The sugge-stive power is 
of two kinds, according to the two kinds of 
qualities of matter. In the case of the secondary 
qualities (taste, smell, .‘iound, etc.), the stiggc.stion 
is simpjy of n cause of the sensation, without any 
revolution being made of the exact nature of tli’e 
quality of the object tb.at cause.M it (ray sensation 
of the scent of a ro.so does not resemble tho quality 
in the rose that produces tlie scent). On the other 
band, in the c.aso of the primary qualities (hard- 
ness, solidity, extcn.sion, etc.), tho Ecn.sation 
actually^ indic.ates, thougli it does not resemble, 
the qualily of tho object (its liardncs.s or softnes.s, 
roughne.-.« or .smoothness, etc.) and thereby gives 
us true insight into objective reality. 

This distinction of tlie two kinds of qualities 
in objects Bcid put to great use, although be did 
not claim to li.ave originated it (it is to bo found in 
Locke nndpa Descartes and goes back at any rate 
to Democritus). It lies at the root of bis conten- 
tion of our unshakable conviction in cxtcnial 
existence _ as obtained through scn.-se-jicrception 
and supjdks bis answer to the idealism of Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and the other upholders of ‘ the 
ido.al system,’ which seemed to shut u.< out from 
external^ rc-alitj- altogether, restricting us to 
'ideas’ in our own minds, outside of which 've 
cannot get. 

But, while in perceptive experience wc get tlie 
existence and natnre of externa! reality, we get 
nl‘o (so Held tanght) the existence and 'nature of 
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the percipient’.s self or ego. The subject and the 
object in perception, thonch related, are not 
idcntic.ol. 'i'iie percipient subject is sentient and 
consciou-s, has all the qualities tiiat sve recognize 
in a real agent (is active and has ‘power’), and is 
in many ways contrasted with the object. This 
fact, that the subject is in essence activity, energy, 
active power, introduces to us Eeid’s conception 
of causality and cause and brings out the nature 
of his opposition to Hume in regard to these. 
Causality, according to Hume, is mere uniform 
sequence guaranteed b^- custom, consequent on 
repetition, and involving an instinctive tendency 
to believe in uniformity of succession — wliich, 
however, lias no rational basis and is not infall- 
ible, although it is for practic.al purjioses indispens- 
able. In causation there is ‘ conjunction,’ indeed, 
but not ‘ connexion ’ — so Hume bad phrased it. 
That view appeared to Reid to be wiiolly mistaken. 
It reposed simply on the jihj’sicist's conception of 
causation ns found by observation of nature and 
natural events — a conception that doe.s not refer 
to ellicient causation at all, but only to general 
laws. 

‘In natural plitlosophy . , . wc seek only the general laws, 
nccordinp to which nature works, and these wc call tlie causes 
of what IS done according to Uicm. But such laws cannot Iw 
the ellicient ciusc of anything. Tliey arc only tJjo rule accord- 
ing to which the cfllcient cause operates.’ 1 

However adequate this conception may bo for 
the man of science, it is not siiHicicnt for tlie 
philosopher. Tlie origin of our idea of cause (so 
Reid held) is not mere sequence, however uniform, 
but personal volition — the individual’s own con- 
sciousness of •what takes place w’lien he exerts 
himself in an act of tvill ; and, altlioiigh sequence 
is involved in it, there is involved also the exercise 
of power— an ultimate experience, wbicli cannot 
be further explained. The principle of causality, 
therefore, becomes more than the generalized 
expression of observed facta : it is a first principle 
of necessary truth, expressive of the causal nexus 
and assiiniing tlio form that ‘ whatever begins 
; to exist must have a cause tvliich produced it.* 
i ff this be 80, then, it appeared to Reid, the 
doctrine of Hunio i.s irrelevant; it ignores the 
point to bo explained, and is, consequently, in- 
cHbetive. 

Attaching to the principle of causality, in the 
view of Reid, is that of design ns involving a 
designer. It is a first principle of necessary truth 
‘ that design and intelligence in the cause may be 
inferred, witii certainty, from marks or signs of 
it in the efl'ect.’ On this ground is the existence 
of God assured to us. From the tvorid as a vast 
complex ctlbct, manifesting intelligence, goodnes.s, 
and purpose, wo may legitunately infer ‘ an etenial 
intelligent First Cause ’ — nn all-wise, all-good, nll- 
powcrful Creator. Hero efficient and final causa- 
tion are inseparably bound up together. 

The same philosophical spirit that characterized 
Reid in his intellectual speculations characterized 
him also in his moral philosophy. To liim it 
appeared that, unless there were some immutable 
foundation on w’hicli men could rely in ethics, some 
principles of human character and conduct that were 
indisputable, that ■were natural to men and must ho 
taken for granted as being self-evident, we could 
pot no certain trust in morals. These common- 
sense principles of morals include the freedom of 
the will, as thc_ foundation of responsibiiity and 
moral approbation and disapprobation, and the 
deliverances of conscience as an innate faculty in 
m.an, determining duty, right and wrong, and the 
like, purely on the ground of intuition, and the 
rejection^ of interest or utility as the ultimate 
explanation of morality.’ 

* Wefts, «sl. UirailWraX, Ediatrarsk, \<HS, w, &T . 
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•The testimony of our moral faculty, like that of the external 
senses, is the testimony of nature, and we have the same reason 
to rely upon it.’i 

For the positive doctrines of ethics Reid is very 
largely indebted to Butler, whose doctrines of 
conscience, anger, and resentment, etc., as laid 
down in the Sermons, he reproduces. The char- 
acteristic of The Active Powers does not lie in its 
doctrinal originality, but in its telling criticism of 
opposing views, its analysis of ethical phenomena, 
and its keenness of psychological insight. 

These are the central points in Reid’s philosophy. 
Where its weakness lies is obvious. In the first 
place, its enumeration of first principles is open to 
criticism. It is neither logical in the arrangement 
nor exhaustive : it is not sifted or determined by any 
rational ground, so that thinkers in general might 
be induced to accept it, but it savours not a little 
of Reid’s own likes and leanings. In the next 
place, its appeal to consciousness as the ultimate 
testifier is to the mature consciousness — the con- 
sciousness of the adult — neglectful of the fact that 
the mature consciousness has at the back of it a 
long experience, which counts for much. It, 
furtoer, ignores the fact that the individual con- 
sciousness is also social, and that the influence of 
heredity is of high importance. Lastly, it lends 
itself very readily to the loose and superficial 
thinker, who has simply to appeal to ‘the inner 
light’ in man for support to any prejudice or 
opinion that he himself may hold firmly. 

Nevertheless Reid’s teaching has its distinct 
place and value in the history of philosophy. It 
was the opportune insistence on the fact that 
more than sensation is necessary for the explana- 
tion of knowledge — that there is needed also the 
native activity of the mind (just as Kant, some- 
what later, declared), and that the mind grasps 
reality and is not restricted to ‘ideas.’ To Reid 
an object implied a subject ; thinking involved a 
thinker, and sentience a sentient. His philosophy 
is strong also in its psychology and its analysis of 
psychical processes and states, and in its recognition 
of the necessity of rising from psychology to meta- 
physics, and not, contrariwise, of sacrificing psy- 
chology to metaphysics. It is Baconian in its 
method — inductive and experiential — and is very 
suspicious of theories that are not adequately 
supported by facts. Hence it is robust and, in 
large measure, effective in its criticism. Reid’s 
judgment is eminently sober and balanced : he 
hardly ever allows feeling to carry him away. He 
is a sound thinker, as distinguished from a deep 
and from an intellectually adroit thinker. His 
mental movements are, not infrequently, cumbrous 
and his literary style tedious; but lie is patient 
and_ persistent and adheres closely to the point. 
He is also singularly fortunate in discovering the 
weak links in his opponent’s arguments. He is 
fair _and_ straightforward (sometimes even blunt) 
in his criticism ; he is aided by humour on occasion, 
but he is rarely captious. He respected, while he 
criticized, his adversary ; and Hume himself ack- 
nowledged that he was a gentlemanly antagonist. 
His end in arguing was truth, not victory; and 
that means a great deal. 

2 . George Campbell. — Next to Reid in intel- 
lectual ability, in balance of judgment, and in 
keen psychological insight is George Campbell. 

Like Eeid, Campbell was a son of the manse, his father, Colin 
Campbell, being one of the ministers of Aberdeen. He was 
born in Aberdeen, on Christmas Day, 1719, and was educated 
at the Grammar School of Aberdeen and at Marischal College, 
which he entered in 1734, taking his M.A. degree in 173S. After 
graduating, he was articled to a writer to the signet in Edin- 
burgh, but later decided to abandon Law for Theology, and, in 
the last year of his term as law apprentice, attended’ Divinity 
classes in the University of Edinburgh. Returning to Aberdeen, 
he enrolled himself, in accordance with the usual custom, as a 

1 Worked, p. 690. 


student under both professors of Divinity— King’s and Marischal 
While a student of Divinity in Aberdeen, he founded a Theo- 
logical Club, among the members of which were Alexander 
Gerard and James Trail (the future bishop of Down and Connor) 
He was licensed as a preacher of the gospel on 11th June 
1740, and was ordained minister of Banohory-Ternan, Kincar- 
dineshire, on 2nd June 1748. While a country minister, he 
conceived a plan of translating the Gospels and wrote part of 
his Philosophy of Rhetoric. In 1767 he was appointed to one ol 
the city charges in Aberdeen. The Theological Club was by 
this time extinct ; but he entered with zest into the foundation 
ol the Philosophical Society, of which he was an original 
member. In 1759 he was appointed principal of Ma^hal 
College and in 1771, on the transference ol Alexander Gerard to 
King’s College, avas elected professor of Divinity, and held the 
ofDce in conjunction with the principalsldp, but resigned his 
parochial charge. The Divinity chair was, however, connected 
with the college kirk of Greyfriars, so that his ministerial duties 
did not entirely cease. In 1705, ‘ owing to age and growing in- 
firmities,’ he resigned his Divinity professorship and soon after, 
on receiving a pension from Government, the principalship of 
the university. But he did not long enjoy hU retirement. On 
81st March 1796 (the year in which Reid died), he fell suddenly 
ill and, two days after, ‘ was seized with a shock of palsy,’ and 
expired on 0th April, in his seventy-seventh year. 


Campbell was distinguished as (a) a preacher, (6) 
a theologian, and (c) a philosopher, 

(а) His preaching was characterized by solid 
thought, carefully elaborated and effectively 
presented, and enforced by sustained reasoning 
of a keenly argumentative kind. One of his 
sermons to which special interest attaches is that 
delivered before the Synod of Aberdeen on 9th 
Oct. 1760. The subject was miracles, and the 
discourse consisted of a reply to Hume and formed 
the groundwork of Campbell’s Dissertation on 
Miracles. Another historical sermon was preached 
in 1776 on the day of the national fast held on 
account of the American "War. It dealt power- 
fully with the duty of allegiance and strongly 
denounced the conduct of the colonies. Three 
years later {i.e. in 1779) he again intervened in s 
public crisis, and his attitude was greatly to his 
honour. The question of the repeal of the Roman 
Catholic penal laws was being debated, and people 
were much agitated over it. Campbell issued An 
Address to me People of Scotland (which formed 
no. 4 in the ‘ Tracts for the People ’ series), eagerly 
urging the claims of toleration. The result was 
that he provoked the hatred of an Aberdeen nmb, 
which rushed excitedly to his house and smashed 
his w.indows. 

(б) Campbell’s fame as a theologian rests P.^^tly 

on his Lectures on Ecclesiastical History (published 
posthumously, 2 vols., Aberdeen, 1815), but mainly 
on his work on The Four Gospels (2 vols., London, 
1789), being an original translation of the Gospels, 
together with learaed preliminary dissertations 
and critical and explanatory notes. The very idea 
of a new translation of Scripture showed liberal 
and progressive thought, anticipatory of later 
critical requirements, though the execution hardly 
answered the conception. The dissertations are 
unique for the time and strikingly scholarly, rais- 
ing Campbell at a bound to the first rank of Biblical 
critics. Their merit was at once recognized ; they 
were accepted as authoritative not only in Scot- 
land, but in England also, and continued to be the 
standard exposition of the subject for many years 
at Oxford. , 

(c) Campbell’s philosophy was that of the 
Scottish school. As a member of the Almrimen 
Philosophical Society, he was present at the first 
meeting on 12tli Jan. 1768, and he cpntinuea a 
member down to the date when the minutes stop 
(9th March 1773). He read many papers ana 
initiated many discussions, most of them having 
a bearing on the philosophical and literary 
positions ultimately embodied in his publishe 
works. The Scottish strain in his thinking co®® 
out most clearly in his Philosophy of Bhetonc j 
vols., London, 1776). The plan of the treatise, m 
the words of the preface, is 
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* S-'t'nli,'' liridicf tl)'- fctir:.at! Kisnil; »n'l, 
tUi-.) hi the I'shtf Vl-i'h the t.-HI liK <'tat*r p-j stn^Sv 
I’ltr.hh, tr, !',» rmf. noifcicn.’*. Iwsnp its principa! 

cisK'ttls f f txK-cpU-.n mA ssli'.n. *» n?*r»f pwsililr. to Ihtir 
Sj'-'jffi* : tr.'!, tin the‘ t-y;<-r ?.arn5, Irem thf *d«oe< cJ httmin 
fc*!.’:,-p. U> pp'Tfrlilh. K*;;!! (.frJif f tin wltel prin.'ip'.CT 

ef tJ.si art, »!,o»r ct'/«t r. 1*, tj/ U t ij« of Iinjtjajt', toor<^at* 
/-•o tJi*' P 3 .i! Of ttsp h'lftr. In tJ«' way cf Infcrtolni:, ccnTinfinir, 
pftiririr. Toft-riof. or 

Thift kina oi jisycliolo^tc'n! inauity v.-i\s jirccitclj' lo 
the iiidiij: of (Jk; St-otlMi |ibilD!iOj)Iier ; ntid, as tlie 
Imnditni: jiroceed.^, tunny ojijXirtuniUe-s occur for 
the of the iirinoiilejs dl' tinclive of the 

rehool. Jlk. 5., tvJuch tk-als vith tlie nature and 
fonu'intions of eloquence, ntl'ordfi an excellent 
cxniufjJe. The two sources of J^Ioquciice recojniized 
are intuition nnil deduction. Under the head 'Of 
Intuitive Evidence ’ the iimthcinaticnl axioiuF, con- 
sciot!-'!ic'-s, and coninion sense arc handled ; and 
it is hero that -ho find, though on a less cxten.«ivc 
rcalc, an enumeration and c-xpoc-ilion of primary 
truths or first princijslos precisely after the manner 
of Kcid. 

But the Scottish standpoint is apparent in 
Cnmjihell elsewhere limn )n the Jihctoric. The 
JiUs'rlntinn on Miracles (Editiliargh, 17C2) is a.« 
much philosophical an theological. The founda- 
tion ai^iiucnt i« an npjjcnl to common sense, or 
' the primary principles of the undcr.«tnnding.’ 
Hinnc had argued against the rc.xsonabIenc.“s of 
Irclief in miracles on the ground tliat auch belief 
muRl rest on the evidence of testimony, but no 
amount of tertimonj* i.s .snllleienl to prove n. 
ndrncle, inasmuch as the evidence of testimony is 
ba>e<i on experience, and experience ‘firm and 
iinalfernbto’ Ims cstaliliRheil tlie laws of nature, 
nlicrcas a miracle claims to boa violation or sus- 
pension of the^e laws. To most people, perhaps, 
It •would ."t'em sullicient to reply to tlihs that 
Hume’s argOHuent cnritaiii.s Ixith a pelifio principii 
and an iononitioclenchi. Toassert llmtthe experi- 
ence which has established tlie laws of nature is 
* nrmltenthlo'i.s simply to Iwg the quaslion ; where- 
as to define a miracle ft.« a violation or a tran.sgrcs- 
sion or even a suspension of nature is to mistake 
the dmracter of a miracle, and, consequently, any 
argument baxed on that definition is hc.sidc the 
jxiint. But tills was not exactly how Civmpliell 
laced the prohicm. The stress fn his reply was 
laid on this—that, so far is it from licing true that 
onr l>c!it’f in te“tiniODy rests solely on c-xperience, 
the reverse is the case; our l>cliof in testinionv 
(we fee j{ in the iimtinted creiiiility of children) fs 
antecedent to f'X|K>ricnee and often needs experi- 
ence to correct it or to tone it down. 

*Tc fij', ll-.tpfi'rc, IhsC car t'.iRiiitTitf in Ics'.ircsonj S» the 
miiU e! rsjifiif'iist 1> ifie.w ptro-'-s'pliica), If-wiiw more con- 
rSKiiil If IruUi, t-'ian to ssy ih-it cur faith in tesliiaony has 
U.lf fMiii'lsUrm. .tc!-oaUn;l.i', youjii, xjiich is tnev[>frit!)Ccd, 
it er'KltiSou* ; »rr, cii liie romrar}'. It rt!!C.rt!ftIul.’l 

Whcn_ (he object ion is raised that such primitive 
cnaliility is inexplic.able, be admits the fact, but 
iu.aintains in substance ihat we must l>egin with 
something, must bivve some original grounds of 
Ivlief, and tliis primitive creifnlity is one of the 
original grounds of belief, ms the law of c.aus.atinn 
ami Uicunifotiniiy oi nature are two oihers. This 
is precisely a reply forgcii in the Scottish rchool 
of jihiio.'ophy anil shows Camplsell to l>c n true 

a«s<v“jat<. tu licid. 

.3- James Beattie. — Great though the rcptita- 
t,f );<;•(} nnd C.\niptxdl woi'c, they did not 
Oijua! that of Beattie. Tiiis wa.s not’ in atrict 
a.-cotd.anfo witb merit, but wa“ partly due to 
faionring fortune or the ch.spter of aceid'ent.s, 

ihr «.rn e.t a r-ei" tirsi;»r tt lAKrre.rrtlri. 
Ktn-At-r.Snh’.r*, vn torir c.~. thm i7:Z-. IJO cjriy 
om-it:..-! WM »rii!i-frsl ti lit- twrhh »'!Kvi3et Iftor-rm-fitii. 

ir.vtn'.’n--* tR ih.*' lo 

! pjfc-rl-;,'-,, {V tj. 


: jrm, at tb- a^-c c! {enriren, he tnrell'd hiai-elt as » cwh-tit at 
Jtiru.;hil CfU.exe, .tte.rdrtn, itari-iit twlsiot the Ce<: !n;r-srj a! 
the ftacuai C'SIjiIk tillo.s, saO, alter lo'iT } t%Te rtsiU) , r;ia:iii;.ii-l 
it.A. Id the rpnug cf VIS, Tix Mcie jearl.y l<e,n!i!c »• !ny»l- 
master cf Kenieoo, awljolnlrig I.Aarenee\irtr, in ohi'^'li ixait he 
TVffiiiac'J fins tears, proieculirc r'.suties in I'liinity at tl.e san.e 
time «iih a liew lo the mlrilttry (nhich lie did rniniUiaittely 
cater). It W3,t Trliiie (!cho>/!a!.ia!er of Fcnlrm that he G-gan 
lo rrresl hiitwrff an a pc-rt. In ITfS lie lett Kcni.mn for 
.tberiftC!), Mving teen appointcil hy tlie mapi, train ol iJie 
dig one of tfic maetcr* of toe (•noiinar S-thO'il. Tiii.s pcnillci.n 
liClirMfor two irifsonly; tor in ITCOlic le-ranic a prafersor 
: in Mari'thal OolleKC. The chair to irhich hr was I>rejentt<l 
was that of Jfstural I’hilos-ojiliy ; but, h,'" a haj py sce-adcnl. 
tieJuTt tlic »r>slon began, the oh.air ot Moral I’l.ilv'-iphy feu 
t.aont by the transference of Aleaander Gerard to the ch-alr ol 
Divfnity, To Ocrard'e a’acant chair Cealtie scconluurly nas 
apisointcd, Khtre tie found the work tb.at was projx r and cen- 
rtnia! to liini. In 1<C1 he was duly clectc-1 a mendsrr ot the 
rhilosophical Bocicly. to which be contributes) €.f.*.a<* and 
qucslioiut for dijouss'ion ; and he continued a member till the 
todetv ceased. 

In I’rro apficarcd the Kisai’ on the Xaturc and /MinufabiViff 
of TnitA— a work whicli, contrary to bis expectations, brought 
him immediate lame. It sold rapidly, rcachini; a thinl edition 
I within two years, and was translated into t'rcntdi, Oennan. 

I Ifutcii, and Italian, It was praised by Cnziish statesmen and 
Kngltsh men of letter*— euch as l,ord Chatham, liurke, Samuel 
Johnson, Garrick, and Sir Jcfima ncynoMs — and non for 
IWat'.io lilt friendship of these slistinciilahcd men and other*. 
It was ttilomrcd by Church dlirnltarics, including the two 
arrhhishops and i>r. I’ortcous of Cliester, aftensnrds bishop of 
Ixmdon, and brouKht forth oRers cl cccifSiajtical preterment 
on the condition ol hi* takliiK' Holy Order*. Aliovc all, it 
attracted the atlentionof GcorKC m, and led to ficattie'a havint; 
acvcral Interviews witli the kinitand to hi* obtaining a roial 
ension of £200 a yc,ir. Honours were noiv showered upon 
im, Oxfonl conferred upon him the degree of D.C.G and 
made his work a text-book; Sir Joshua licjnold.s painted hi* 
{Kirtralt as part of Oie famous allegorical picture of the Angel 
cf Trulli pushing down Volbilre and two other sceptics (now 
the ptiied jiosse-sion of the University of Aberdeen); and he 
leas lionlred and welcomed everj where as the philosophical 
champion ol the faith. Tliat fast phrase givc.s the main reason 
of tlio extraordinary popularity of the irriJl' on Tnilh. Tlic 
treatise was an exposition of tlie principles ot Iknnmon Sense 
aa a safeguard ag.aliist Bophlstry and eceptlclsni, ac<;ompaniol 
wiUi an umstiaring and stashing criticism of Humc'ii philosophy 
—a philosophy that bad seemed to rtliglously-minded people to 
uiidrrmine by invindhle logic tbc groundwork of morality and 
religion alike. 

Tiiejcar 1*71 raw the publication of the first look cl The 
Jfinitref, the second being bsued tlircc years later. TJil* liocin 
at once raised Ueattle to a high place as a jioet In the public 
estimation and had, like the huay, a rapid circulation. 

Other books of Re.attie were; Dieoertations, Moral and 
Critical (I/ondon, I'bS). Jiridencce of the Chriitian lleliijimi 
(Udinburgh, 17SC), and hUcmmii of Herat 5<imee (2 vols., do. 
ITliO-OJ)— all popular and commanding a wide circle of readers. 

Hcattfeasa man of society makes a pleasing picture to the 
Imagination ; for, while moving In tlie higJiest social circles in 
the land and lauded by the leaders la thought and in letter*, he 
never allowed himself to be carried away. He remained to the 
end unawuralng and bumble, being tolly cognizant of his own 
limitation*. His domestic life was clouded during many of his 
later years by the sad and long-continued Uiness of his wife, 
whofuflercd f.-om mental derangement. Meanwhile, his own 
health gave way, and he had to tarty on a 6lrug-gle (and man- 
fully he did it) against many phytical infirmiliet. The situa- 
tion was sg-grw rated by the lor* of his two sons— liolii of them 
very proimsing youths and dear to his heart. Tlie cider, James 
Hay, had the religious a-riousness and the pbllowjiiiical tastes 
i and aptitude* of Ms father and not a little cl Ms father's 
Iiunoinc and aroiahle dispeslUon. So prceoclou* was lie that, at 
the age of nineteen, fie was apjiointfd his father's a'sistant and 
eoh’eague in the cjiair cf Moral Philosophy. Kut three years 
later, on JOth h'ov. ITW. he dirtl o! lung complaint, at the ag-e 
; oJ iwcnty-lwo. The jounger eon, Mo.atagu, was cut off even 
i more prematurely, dying of a fever, after a brief iilneiw, on 
j Itth Marcli )7V0, agnl eighteen. All this told severely on 
; Prattle; hi* nerve* U-iasmc (liattered, vertigo settled on him 
! a* hi* conitant ccuipan'on, and hi* memory l-ega-n to give war. 

’ ParalisS* overtook him ; and, aft'r repealed ttnokes, occitrring 
i at in:erv.a)s over several v ear*, he died In Al-erdee.i, on ISth 
Aug. la.-2J. 

I O! I'rfaltif « a jvret httle need be s,aid. The Minttrel, In 
I br.th the ports ot it (Die intcnd-ri ihird was never writtenX was 
; praised by high authorities at the time and li appreciated by 
j ovaipxtent Jsilgf* stiiL ftMaswcci this rote ot iu> mortality"; 
; 1; *1 m Selected pajMgrs, In the popular look* of quota- 
! Hons at the prevent day. The tune f* true of hi.i Ilemnt. 

I . Itlitlo-opher, Beattie Iitus not attained the 
I imiiioruuily that liB conteniffOr.arie.* predicted. 

• "V'ci ht>v wntinpv do not dejcrvc the ccintenijititocc 
I iiegleet that JiAs overtaken them. The principle-^ 
I oi his Ersn’j on Truth are tlupe of Bei,!, althotsi^h 
. not *o judicion.ily Imndled. They are expres'e,.', 
i liowa'ver, in n harntoniou* Addi-onian stylo, avhii-li 
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drew forth the approbation of the greatest literary 
men of the day. The ultimate appeal with 
Beattie is to common sense ; but the effect is 
spoiled by two defects : ( 1 ) his tendency to 
identify tlie philosophical principle with the plain 
man’s unsophisticated ‘ intuition ’ (that is Beattie’s 
favourite terra) and his setting it forth as a kind 
of inner light or inward feeling, competent of 
itself to guide a man in any circumstances of life ; 
and ( 2 ) the occasional exaggeration and vehemence 
of his language, especially when he has Hume in 
view, thereby giving ground for Hume’s complaint 
that Beattie ‘ had not used him like a gentleman.’ 

Vehement language in philosophy is apt to 
arouse in one a suspicion of a lack, in the person 
who employs it, of that philosophic calmness and 
‘ indifferency to truth ’ which are indispensable to 
clear thinking and to a due understanding and 
appreciation of an opponent’s standpoint. On the 
other hand, the weakness of the conception of an 
inner light is manifest. The sceptic may reason- 
ably enough feel that his doubt cannot be dis- 
pelled by another man’s intuition ; nor is a 
criterion like Beattie’s of very much use if, on the 
occasion of a difference of opinion or belief arising 
between two men, each can appeal to the criterion 
as declaring in his favour. Nor is the application 
to the doubter of the general proposition that 
‘what everybody sees is indisputable’ of very 
much avail, if the doubter can honestly say, ‘ But 
I do not see.’ That, surely, cannot rightly be 
said to be seen by everybody which even one man 
fails to see. 

The weakness of the appeal was early felt in 
Beattie’s own day. In Aberdeenshire John 
Skinner of Linshart, author of Tullochgorttm, 
turned the doctrine of the inward infallible light 
into sprightly Latin verse, set to the tune of 
‘ Tullochgorum,’ and treated it with pawky 
humour, the sting of which was removed by the 
laudatory epithet applied to Beattie in the catch- 
ing refrain of ‘Doctissime Doctorum.’ On the 
other hand, Joseph Priestley seized the opportunity 
to turn the Scottish philosopliy into ridicule, 
joining Beattie not only with Keid but also with 
James Oswald (who in his Appeal to Common 
Sense in hcluxlf of Religion [2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1766-72] had made such an unscientific and unphilo- 
sophical application of common sense to religion 
as to render him a ready butt to sarcasm and 
flippant wit). 

• When we see,’ said Priestley, criticizing Beattie, ‘how miser- 
ably bewildered the bulk of mankind are, one would think that 
this principle of truth is like the god Baal, who when he was 
most wanted, and ought to have made a point of being present, 
to assist his worshippers, was asleep, or on a journey, or 
engaged some other way.’i 

Beattie’s claims as a philosopher are usually 
tested by his Essay on Truth alone. But his other 
philosoMical works ought to be taken into account 
also. In particular, the Dissertations and the 
three essays in literary criticism (on poetry, 
laughter, and classical learning) appended to the 
quarto edition of the Essay on Truth (Edinburgh, 
1776) show keenness of psychological insight and 
sobriety of judgment that are far from common. 
They also show Beattie’s style at its best and put 
it beyond question that there is real critical power 
in that school of literary criticism in Scotland 
(headed by Lord Kames) to which Beattie be- 
longed, and which was sufficiently important to 
arouse the jealousy of Voltaire ana to draw forth 
his scorn. 

4 . Alexander Gerard. — Of the Aberdeen philo- 
sopliers of the 18th cent. Gerard alone remams to 
be noted. 


He graduated M.A. at Marischal College in 1744. In 1762 he 
was appointed regent or professor of Moral Philosophy in that 
university, having acted for the two previous vears as substitute 
for the then professor, David Fordyoe. In 1760 he was trans- 
ferred to the chair of Divinity, which he occupied till 1771, when 
he was appointed professor of Divinity in King’s College. He 
was not, like Eeid and Campbell, an original member of the 
Aberdeen Philosophical Society, but he joined it at its fifth 
meeting— on 8th March 1768. At Marischal College he showed 
himself a keen advocate of university reform, and ft was mainly 
owing to him that Marischal College gave up the ‘regenting’ 
system in 1765 and substituted that of the professoriate. His 
views on academic teaching may be seen in his Finn 0/ Educa- 
tion in the Maruchal College and ITniversity 0 / Aberdeen, icith 
the Reasons of it (Aberdeen, 1755) — a work that was translated 
into German in 1770. While professor of Divinity in Marisotml 
College, he was elected Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland (1764) ; and, while professor of Divinity 
in King’s College, he held the office of one of His Majesty’s 
chaplains in ordinary for Scotland. 

Gerard attained distinction both as a theologian 
and as a philosopher. His two theological works 
are ; Dissertations on Subjects relating to the Genius 
and the Evidences of Christianity (Edinburgh, 1766) 
and The Pastoral Care (London, 1799). The former 
consists of two lengthy dissertations, the first 
dealing with the suggestive manner in which 
Christ and His apostles proposed the evidences of 
their mission, and the second with Christianity 
as confirmed by the opposition of infidels. The 
topics are ably treated, and the presentation is 
effective from the writer’s point of view. If the 
book has only a historical ^interest now, it is 
simply because the modern spirit is rather impatient 
of such formal disquisitions as are here to be found 
and is more likely to be impressed by the living 
power of the gospel as manifested in the daily 
lives of believers. The lectures on pastoral the- 
ology were published, after the author’s death, by 
his son Gilbert (who succeeded his father in the 
chair of Divinity in King’s College) in 1799. They 
are full of wise counsel and sane judgment and 
have still an interest for all who are curious to 
know what was expected of a Scottish pastor in 
the days of parochial catechizing and at the 
moment when ‘fellowship meetings’ had made 
their appearance in the land and were as yet 
looked upon with suspicion by the older generation 
of divines. 

But, besides being a trusted theologian, Gerard 
had a considerable reputation as a philosopher. 
This arose from his Essay on Taste (London, 1759) 
and his Essay on Genius (do. 1774). These two 
writings are marked by the analytic power of tlie 
Scottish philosophers and show the same calm, 
well-balanced judgment as was characteri^fc of 
Thomas Keid. Gerard, indeed, lacked Keids 
faculty of sustained thinking, and one can hardly 
conceive him as the originator of a system ; but he 
could handle a theme adroitly and with penetra- 
tion and in a style that is pleasant to mna. 
Special interest attaches to the Essay on Taste 
because it enunciates views that met with mucli 
acceptance in Scotland and in France, resolving 
beauty, ‘at least in part,’ into association, in 
like manner, the Essay on Genius enjoyed mucu 
popularity. In it he traces the origin of geniva 
to the associating power of the imagination, ana 
devotes space to a consideration of the Iaws_ 0 
association following Aristotle — thereby giving 
occasion to Sir William Hamilton’s comphmenmry 
remark on Gerard, that ‘of the later 
philosophers, indeed, there is hardly to be fnm 
another, who has studied the works of 
more attentively and to better effect. But t 
most notable fact about this essay is tlia 
specially attracted the attention of -j 

Aant and affected his doctrine of genius as 1 
down in the Kritik of Judgment? 


Alexander Gerard, son of Gilbert Gerard, minister of Obapcl 
of Qarioeh, Aberde enshire, was born in 1728 and died In 1795. 

1 Examination of Dr. Reid’s Irujuiry, etc., p. 128. 


1 Keid’a WorkS^, p. 900, note 10. . . p-j. 

a See Otto Sclilapp, KanU Lehre r:pn Gmie „ 9 

itehung der ' Kritik der UrUiUkraft,’ Oettinscn, liWl, pp- 
Ml, 417, 441, etc. 
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H. i.v rrtK isril cr.vr{TA J'.—T avo thinkcra in 
the UniveiTsity of Liinbarjtli have great distinc- 
tt'jfi in connc-Jti'jn M'ith the Scottish phiio^aphy in 
the H'ih cenh—Diigald Stewart ana Sir A^iJlinai 
ifamtJton. Previou* to cither, in the eecoaii half 
vf the Ihtii cent, Adam Fergasoa {I723-1S1C), 
who accepted KeirlV. 'common pcnro' leaching and 
reprculnccd it without apprecinlde modification. 
HiV reputation wai mniniy that- of a moral philo- 
sopher, inculcating Stoical etliie.*!, incHowcd hy 
the cmjilintic ast^-rtion of the importance of the 
licncvolent afrcctioii^ and the reiterated insistence 
on the Tie*!'! of taking full cognizance of the 
ewentinllv /<<5cial nntnro of man.* His cloqncnco 
and Jtis 'hrondened aympathy attracted many 
heartn* to iiis lectures, ana elicited general admir- 
ation. 11c had also a reputation on account of lii.<) 
work on the /lisl. of the Progress and 3'ennination 
of the Homan Itepullie (3 vols., London, 1783). 
ffin Ixwks were svidely read. Yet his fame iias 
long since gone, and his works repose po.acefuHy 
on the shelves. There remains only the Jaudatory 
epitaph on his tomlwtone (read bv every passer- 
by) In the cathedral graveyard of St. Andrews, 
written hy Sir ^Valtor Scott, which, however 
gmndilf>qnent and extravagant it may appear to 
ns to Ih), does quite well rcprc.scnt the general 
opinion of Ferguson’s contcin{>oraric-s, 

I. Dngald Stevzart. — 

Diifi'.il Stewart was the aon of Jlatthevr Stewart, protester 
ol .Mathrniatics In Eillnburch Onirersitv, and was twm In 
gllntiurvli on tJnd Nov. 17&3. Hia achoot and university 
fdoratton was rewlretl in Ids native town, /s a student In 
Arts, he proved himself evfiert In mathemstica and in phtlo- 
inpiiv. Ity tii« protcsvnr* ol p!i!!o* 0 |>hy he WM Instnicted In 
Ur UP* prineiples ; and he had tils view* evpandetl and confirmed 
Ulet hy altendanco on Jleid's lecture* In Glasgow. In 17T2 and 
for the three tucveedln;: year* ho taacht the class of Mathc- 
tnaticsln Itdlnhurch ai »u!>stitute tor his lather, whose he.\Uh 
wa* lieeinnlrifr lo lall ; and In I'Ti ho was definitely associated 
with him a* profetsor of Jlatheiuallcs. In 1773, in addition to 
his mathematical dutle*. ho condunted the Moral Philosophy 
class. In lecture* of tils own, elurlnf I'crKUSon's altsencc In 
.tmerlca. In ITW, on Kcrcu»an's rcslitnatlon, he was ap- 
js'lnled preff-ssor of Moral i’hUasophv. The active duties of 
the chair (whh h exfeuded to 1’olitic.af Economy, as well as to 
Ethics) he dischareed for St year* (17SA-15M); at the end of 
tliat time, without actually resignlns: the iirofciscretilp, he liad 
a colleastie apiwinted In the }>er*on of TInma* Brown, lie- 
llevo.l thus o! the active svork of the chair, he retired to Klnnell 
Ifotiie, UnlltheouTiIiIre, svhich sva* placed at hi* eerrlcc by the 
imke ol Hamilton, and devoted himself to dcvelojiinp and 
Ena"” " sophical vietvs. On Brown'* death 
In ;■ '• 1 ■ ■' ■ ,r>'her from the professorship, and 

Jo5i ■ -.'t ■ . '■ North') was— mainly on political 

proundt— sleeted his an’oceeoor. In opjvwitlon to HamiUon. In 
liJI he was BlIaekeHl hy |>aralysis, which, Iionevcr, did not 
lmi«lr hit intellesstuM powers; but a second itroke In 1S2.3 
ended hi* life. He dieii in Edinburgh on lUli June lE'TS. 

Hi* chief lil< rary work* are : Kl'menU ef thf /’AiV.vepA;' of the 
tTutnnn Min, I, I. n/sndon. ITSi). 11. (do. ISII), 111. (do. IS'-T), 
On.'.'inejr rf Moral a students' test-book (IMlnburpb, 

lTi>3), PAi'.’c.h’p.’.i'cof J.'trayi (do. ISIO). DirforlaKm on the 
i'rejuuof Mtiaohinont I’hitoorM't'ronllen iar the 'Supple- 
ment' of the Mhr (j.;. I. in Ihl.a. and pt. li. in ISM), jAe 
MhUi-yhy of the Aftire and J/onif Poteer* (fijinharph. ISJi). 
Ttir preat Mlticn of his CJfe.-.'e.f Il'i rlj it that iiy Sir William 
H!u»'.i‘.''ti (11 sol*, do. iSht-03, Indudinc the auppleratotary 
vcl, of rronrhifin-.s). 

Diignld Stewnrt wn.a a .«trict adlieront of the 
Sc<>ltis!i pbiliis-opliy, but widi clmnicteri.'itirs of 
ids own l>oth in ntetnpliy.‘ics nnd in ctliic?. First 
»{ nil, like the rest of the school, he k’l.'cd hi.* 
thinking on psycludogy, pursued on the inductive 
method. Tiie p-sycitologv wa.s KeidV, for the most 
purl; but it l« inarketl bj- n fuller and more 
symjiathetie omireci.htion of associ.ntion than Keid 
had shown, lie r-trefnlly o-yphnins as'ocintion and 
iplicitou«ly and atpiotisly exemplifit- its influence 
on all (he pfiTt.* of our mcnt.al Wing — our specula- 
tive rnta-Iusio!!*, our iudgments in matter.* ot tn.-.te, 
ttnr art* v(- jKitvcrs nmi mornl Ju.'igmejsts, Altitougb 
thus udv.-Uiccsl in hi< regard for as'oei.ation, he 
altapr-*-.) ehort of cArrving the prineiide fully into 
Siie vthirnl spherv. Tld* w.-.* speeialiv iiottni and 
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eriticir>>d by Sir James Mackint<'.*Ii,' who act 
liimseif to prove that Stewart’s reftiMtl to aeknotv- 
letige the power of association in the fornwtion of 
conscience wn.s a needles* timiditv ; for consciynee 
would ite equally authoritative nn5 equally entitled 
to be regarded as n.aturnl to man, whether it bt; 
conceived a,-* derivative, and c.vplaincd from tbosidr; 
of the .as-sociiitioriLst, or as original, and explained 
from the side of Buticrian intuitionism. Tho gre.nt 
IKiiut is that, if it bo derivative or acquired, it is 
universallj' and necessarily acquired. 

While accepting the general principles of the 
Scottish philosophy, Stewart enterea a protest 
against its terminology. Ho did not approve of 
Itcid's terms ‘ common sense’ and ‘instinct,’ nor 
was he wholly enamoured of Beattie’s ’intuition.’ 
He saw how easily the.se words might encourage 
the belief that the "Scottish philosophy was nothing 
more than an appeal to vulgar opinion and might 
create the imprcs.sion of superlicmlity and lack of 
scientific precision. And so for the accredited 
phraseology ho substituted the expres-sion, ‘the 
Fundamental Laws of Human Belief; or the 
Primary Elements of Human lleason.’ Thi.s, 
doubtless, is to some extent an improvement, for 
it brings out tlio fact C-xplicitly that p.sycholo;^ is 
tho groundwork of tho Scottis’h mode of thinking, 
and it emphasize.^ the rational aspect of tlio pro- 
cedure. But the term ‘laws’ is not partieulnrly 
Imppy in cxpre.ssing avhnt are held to bo neces.s.aty 
truths — the indispensable conditions of belief ; and 
tliero i.s a certain incongruity in designating thorn 
both * laws’ and ' element!.’ "But, further, Stewart 
objected to Beid’a de.scribing prinian' beliefs as 
•first prineiple.s.’ They arc more liko ‘axioms’ 
tlmn ‘prineiple.s,’ he held ; for tho term ‘principle’ 
convey.s the idea of some fact or some suppo.sition 
from which a scries of consequencas may Iks de- 
I duced, wlicrcas from fundamental laws of belief 
I ‘ no infcrencc.s can be deduced for tho further 
I enlargement of our knowledge.’ As regards 
i primnrj' beliefs Ihemsclvcs, hoivover, it is to bo 
remarked that Stewart is far more cautious than 
Reid in rc.stricting the number of them. 

Reid's doctrine of natural realism, in connexion 
with perception, wn.s reproduced l)y Stewart almost 
lo tho letter and therefore docs not call for special 
consideration. But it is diflerent with Stewart's 
treatment of tho epistcmologic.al question of the 
nature of the inathcniatic.al axioms and of ninthc- 
maticnl or domoii.strativc reasoning. It was 
cu.stomaiy to regard tlie a.xioms, intuitivclv appre- 
hended, ns tiio foundation of mathematics; but 
Stewnrt, who wa.s bimself a mathematician, saw 
the import.anco of baying the .stre.w on tlie defini- 
tions. 'I'hese, he maintained, not the axioms, arc 
the principles of mathematical science, bub the 
axioms arc not_ to lie ignored ; altliougli they are 
not the foundation of inatliemalienl demonstration, 
they are presupposcii or implied in all mathemati- 
cal reasoning, and, if tlieir trutli wore challengad, 
further progress would b<» imiwssible. 

• Erom what prinri,i!v are the sarioe* properties of tlie circ-’r 
Crrivf*!, bol Irom UiS doSnitlon of a circle f Erotn what 
pri-aefnfe the properties cf Ih? paraloU or ellip's', litjt from the 
cle.e>ni'.son of there curves! .A ti.-rsihr oV..-r>.*tio.-j nriy he 
evtendr') lo all the ether Iheoreni* whfdfi the tt'.sthcmiticlan 
<ltrr.Dr.«‘.ritc* ; aorl It Is this ol?«ervation (which, nlivio'!* x* It 
may seem, does dot apjrcar to have ccmjrre*!. In all Its force, 
e'.th-r to I/vtke, to UeaJ, or to Campbell) tl-jit tarnhhes. If 1 
mirtaVv no*, the trje expfsr.ati'.n of the peculiarity alrtwls 
rc.-r.arkcJ In roathematlcal cri-ler.ee.'Z 

Con*e.jnyntly, he strongly otipoee.* the view- of 
mathematical evidence 'that it all re-’oh'cs ulti- 
j matelv into _ the {lercejition of iflcntity rA = Aj; 
\ and that it i* tld* circumstance wbirh cun«tittst<*<! 

I ' In hh Z>s’j7'»^I5*iCr, tfr v/ 

p;>. 

* v/ ;A/ /'Ai7 »» '{ K^e (A/ vK. iUch, 

i t r. 
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the peculiar and characteristical cogency of mathe- 
matical demonstration.’ The peculiar cogency in 
the case, he holds, depends on definitions and 
hypotheses. By adding hypotheses to definitions 
he meant to bring out the circumstance that the 
propositions to be established in mathematics are 
not, like those in the other sciences, expressive of 
facts or concerned with actual existence, but deal 
simply with ‘ the logical filiation of consequences ’ 
wliich follow from given suppositions or assump- 
tions. 

When we turn to Stewart as a moral philosopher, 
we find him eagerly engaged in arguing the two 
questions of the moral faculty (his o^vn name for 
conscience, and preferable, in his view, to Hutche- 
son’s term ‘ moral sense ’) and the moral standard. 
His doctrine is pronouncedlj’^ intuitionist. He 
maintains that we have an immediate apprehension 
of moral qualities — right, wrong, duty, obligation, 
etc. — and that this apprehension is ultimate and is 
in itself the guarantee of moral value, altogether 
apart from consideration of consequences. Never- 
theless, he sets forth the moral faculty, not as a 
simple but as a complex thing, consisting of three 
elements : (a) the perception of an act as right or 
wrong, (6) an ensuing emotion of pleasure or of 
pain, and (c) a perception of the merit or the de- 
merit of the agent; and he has a considerable 
appreciation of the power of association in relation 
to our moral judgments; nor can he refrain from 
joining the utilitarian on occasion and appealing 
to consequences. As the intention of the agent is 
the chief factor in estimating the moral character 
of an action, the question of the freedom of the 
will inevitably crops up, and a long section is 
devoted to the handling of it. Not deeply, but 
very interestingly, he marshals the arguments ^ro 
ana con and clinches his reasoning by a detailed 
examination of the antithetic position of the 
necessitarian. This became the model for the 
treatment of the subject in Scotland for a full 
generation. But Stewart set the example also in 
psychological analysis of ethical notions. Accept- 
mg from Reid (who simply followed Aristotle) the 
twofold division of our mental powers into in- 
tellectual and active, Stewart was more successful 
than Reid had been in finding a place in his philo- 
sophical scheme for the sentiments and emotions. 
Under the heading ‘ Our Desires,’ he treats of the 
commanding instinctive propensities of knowledge, 
society, esteem, power, and emulation ; and the no 
less important impulses of love of kindred, friend- 
ship, patriotism, pity to the distressed, resentment, 
and anger come under ‘ Our Affections.’ This is 
by no means an exhaustive enumeration of the 
emotive forces of our being, nor does the handling 
show the keen insight of (say) Spinoza in pt. iii. of 
his Ethica ; but it is a distinct advance on what 
had previously obtained in Great Britain. 

A very marked characteristic of Stewart’s pre- 
lections as a moral philosopher was the large place 
that he assigned in his teaching to the treatment 
of natural theology — dealing with the being and 
attributes of God, the soul and its future existence. 
This was, no doubt, due partly to his conviction of 
the intimate relation between ethics and religion 
(though he did not base the former on the latter), 
but partly also and chiefly to the circumstances 
and requirements of the time. When StcAvart 
began his professorial work, it was the eve of the 
French Revolution ; and all the while that he 
actively discharged the duties of the Moral 
Philosophy chair, scepticism and atheism, con- 
nected with that great political upheaval, were 
rampant. He felt it to be his duty, therefore, in 
teaching inquiring youth, to try to mould and 
strengthen their characters by high spiritual 
principles, while instructing and developing their 


minds. And so successful was he in his effort, and 
so great was his fame, that he attracted to his 
class-room not only students from the various parts 
of Scotland and England, but also students from 
the United States of America, and from France, 
Switzerland, the north of Germany, and other 
regions of Europe. 

Stewart occupies a very distinct place in the 
school of Scottish philosophy. He was neither a 
deep nor an original thinker, but he was an elegant 
and eloquent expositor, who did great service to 
the study of philosophy by attracting general 
attention to it, by stimulating the youth to think, 
and by creating in them a love of high ideals— 
truth, virtue, and liberty. His own personality 
counted for much. He was a man of deep con- 
victions and elevated views, and a master of style 
(in spoken address and in writing), fluent and 
harmonious. Enthusiastic himself, he could arouse 
enthusiasm in others. His scholarship was great : 
indeed, previous to Hamilton, he was the most 
learned of the Scottish philosophers. His facility 
in apt quotations, selected with unerring literary 
instinct and drawn from a -wide range of reading, is 
quite exceptional. And yet ‘ his learning,’ as Veitch 
correctly puts it, ‘was more of an accomplish- 
ment than an inspiring originating element in his 
philosophy.’ He was fortunate in being able to 
gauge and to minister to the intellectual and moral 
needs of the age. The fact that he made a lasting 
impression on such men as Lord Cockbum, Lora 
Brougham, and James Mill is testimony enough to 
his ability and worth; and the imposing monu- 
ment erected to him on the Calton Hill of Edin- 
burgh testifies to the high esteem in which he was 
held by the community. 

2 . William Hamilton. — ^The greatest name in 
the Scottish school of philosophy in the 19th cent, 
was that of Sir William Hamilton. Endowed wth 
a pow’erful intellect and a strong will, Harnilton 
added to his natural capacities unrivalled erudition. 
He had all the qualifications of a successful writer 
of a history of philosophy. His position as a 
psychologist and as a metaphysician is outstanding. 
While retaining the fundamental principles of 
Reid’s philosophy, he engrafted on tliem some of 
the distinctive tenets of Rant, ■with which he WM 
among the first in Great Britain to be intimately 
acquainted. Although not more reliable in judg- 
ment than Reid, or keener in analytic faculty,_he 
went deeper into the consideration of speculative 
problems ; and he had the advantage of a singularly 
extensive knowledge of Greek and of Scholastic 
philosophy and of German thought.' The result 
■was that, while adhering to the Scottish school, he 
promulgated doctrines of his oiim which Reid wouiu 
not have acknowledged. To psychology and 
physics Hamilton added logic — in which Reia 
allowed no special originality, as may be seen ftom 
his ‘Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic. 
also he was an original expositor and innovator ; 
and, although his logical system, in its specihc 
positions (such as the quantification of the prea - 
cate), has not been generally accepted, it arou^ 
an interest in the subject that has 
eflects. To his other merits has to he added tna 
of a lucid style — inflated, indeed, and ovenoaiieu 
vHth terms of classical formation, Johnsonian to 
fault, yet attractive to the student beyond anyuii B 
that the accredited philosophical text-books of 
time could claim. His power of incisive, _ e 
vehement, criticism has also an attraction to 
way ; bub his personal animosities— Ins tofoleran . 
let us say — sometimes narrowed liis view and on- 
him in the interpretation of opponents, on * 
vast scholarship was prone to make him ac p 
authority for argument. 

1 rprit*2 pp, CS1-7H. 
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A son of Dr. William Hamilton, professor of Anatomy in j 
Glasgow University, Hamilton was born in Glasgow on Sth 
March 1788. His early education was received in his native 
city, including his Arts curriculum at the universitj' and at- 
tendance on several of the medical classes (Chemistry and 
Anatomy), supplemented later by a brief attendance on medical 
classes in Edinburgh, with a view to Medicine as a profession. 
In 1807 he proceeded, as Snell Exhibitioner of Glasgow, to 
Balliol College, Oxford. Hero he developed his learning, ac- 
cording to a plan of study devised by himself. The result was 
an unusually intimate knowledge of Aristotle and his com- 
mentators and of the history of philosophy. Both the number 
and the nature of the books on which ho offered himself for 
examination with a view to his degree surprised the examiners ; 
•and after a trial of many hours, besides the honours of the 
University, be received the thanks and the public acknowledg- 
ment of the examiners, that he had never been surpassed either 
in the minute or the comprehensive knowledge of the eystems 
on which he had been examined. 'l He graduated ‘In literis 
humanioribus,’ in class I. Tills was in 1810. Abandoning the 
idea of entering the medical profession, ha devoted himself to 
the study of Law, and, in 1813, became an advocate of the 
Scottish bar, with his residence henceforth in Edinburgh. Now, 
as always, learning was supreme with him, and, with the 
Advocates’ Library at his command, he had ample opportunities 
of pursuing it On this account ho never aimed at, nor did he 
acquire, an e-vtensive practice ns an advocate. In 1810 ho 
established his claim to the title and stylo of Baronet of Preston 
and Fingalton. In 1820 he became a candidate for the chair of 
Jloral Philosophy in Edinburgh University on the death of 
Thomas Brown, but, being a Whig, was unsuccessful against 
John Wilson, a Tory. Next year, however, he was appointed 
to the chair of Civil History. It was not till 1836 that ho was 
elected professor of Logic and Metaphysics — a dignity that he 
retained for the next twenty years. 

Hamilton was late in life in appearing as a philosophical 
author: indeed, he was forty-one years of ago when his first 
great production, the article on ‘The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned; in reference to Cousin’s Inflnito-Absolute,’ saw the 
light, in the October number of the Edinburgh Rtviexe, 1829. 
To that review and to Blacfctcood’s Jfagnitne he made contribu- 
tions on a variety of topics ; and he also ventilated his opinions 
frequently in separate pamphlets or brochures. Education and 
the ecclesiastical movements of the time (ending in ‘the Dis- 
ruption ’), as well as philosophy, greatly interested him, and he 
strongly advocated university reform. While busily engaged 
In formulating and elaborating his maturer thought in that 
storehouse of learning, the ‘Notes’ or ‘Dissertations’ in his 
edition of Reid's ITeris, he was stricken by paralysis, and the 
edition had to be brought out, in 1846, with the ‘Notes’ un- 
finished. Fortunately, his infirmity, while limiting his physical 
ower, left him in full possession of his mental faculties ; and 
e was able to go on with bis university work till the end came 
on eth May 1836. 

His leading writings are his annotated edition of The ITorJts 
of Thomas Reid (IMinburgh, 1846, 21840), Discussions on Phil- 
osophy and Literature, Education and University Reform 
(London, 1852, 21853), The Collected Works of Rtigald Stewart 
(11 vols., Edinburgh, begun to be published in 1854 and com- 
pleted by Veitch In 1800), Lectures on iletaphysics and Logie I 
(4 vols., Edinburgh and London, 1859-60, published posthu- I 
mously and edited % Mansel and Veitch). 

Hamilton’s great contributions to the Scottish 
philosophy were his searching and extensive hand- 
ling of consciousness in note A (‘On the Philosophy 
of Common Sense’) in Eeid's Works^ (pp. 742-803) 
and his recasting and elaborate exposition of Eeid’s 
doctrine of natural realism in connexion witli the 
perception of an external material world, in several 
of the other notes and elsewhere. To the pliil- 
osophy of common sense were noiv given a precision 
and a fullness of statement that it did not possess 
before; and Eeid was presented in a fresh and 
telling setting, although, in the process of amend- 
ment, he was sometimes transformed almost past 
recognition, and not infrequently the corrections 
suggested are doubtful improvements. 

The final appeal made by Eeid in liis philosophy 
waste consciousness. So, too, by Hamilton. Eut 
what is consciousness ? What are the teats of it ? 
How IS it conditioned and limited t Wliat is its 
veracity — the intrinsic worth or value of it ? In 
answering these questions HamUton went back in 
part to Descartes, in part to the Greek philo- 
sophers, especially Aristotle and the Stoics ; but 
he laid under contribution the whole of his vast 
reading, and he brought to bear on the subject his 
owm acute and independent thinking. 

To him consciousness is a sort of knowledge. 
But _ knowledge is of two kinds — immediate and 
mediate. Immediate knowledge is concerned with 
1 Villers, in Veltch’s Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, p. 60. 


what is here and now present to the mind of the 
individual percipient. Its testimony is infallible 
and cannot be disputed ; it must simply be accepted. 
Mediate knowledge is derivative— a consequence 
of, or deduction from, what is ultimate. It is 
knowledge at the second remove. 

The tests of the data of consciousness, the 
criteria of the principles of common sense, the 
notes or characters by which we are able to dis- 
tinguish our original from our derivative convic- 
tions, are laid down as four in number : (1) incom- 
prehensibility— t.e., there is nothing more funda- 
mental than themselves, nothing higher to whicli 
they may be referred or by which they may be 
explained ; (2) simplicity — the opposite of what is 
compound and therefore derivative ; (3) necessity 
and absolute universality — securing unwavering 
conviction and excluding doubt ; (4) comparative 
evidence and certainty — inasmuch as they are 
fundamental, and all else is known and believed 
through them. Valid as these tests are in them- 
selves (although there are difficulties in tiie con- 
sistent application of them), they are obviously 
not mutually exclusive, but overlap : the first and 
the third include the other two. 

Hamilton set himself with great energy to purify 
and strengthen Eeid's doctrine of external percep- 
tion — the central problem in his theory of know- 
ledge. The vacillation and looseness of Eeid’s 
utterances here (especially in the_ Inquiry), more 
particularly the vagueness attaching to his double 
application of the term ‘ sensation ’ and his discon- 
certing statement that sensations are the signs of 
external objects, seemed to throw doubt on Eeid’s 
genuine adherence to natural realism — the doctrine 
of the immediate apprehension of external reality 
in sense-perception. The question would ever and 
anon suggest itself. Was Eeid not, after all, a 
represontetionist, like his ojiponents, although 
the tertium quid between object and percipient 
was not with him an ‘idea’ but a ‘sensation ’I 
This ambiguity Hamilton proceeded to clear away. 
He reaffirmed Eeid’s distinction between sensation 
(subjective) and perception proper (objective) in the 
perceptive process and enunciated the law of the 
inverse ratio — the more fully M’e are engrossed 
with the one, at any moment, the less alive are we 
to the other, and vice versa ; but he also explicitly 
formulated and repeatedly asserted the mutual 
implication of subject and object, Ego and non- 
Ego, in sense-perception : each is given, and each 
immediately, in the individual act of perceiving, 
and, while g^ven in mutual relation, they are given 
also as distinct and contrasted — they are one in 
knowledge, but opposed in existence. 

This, on the face of it, put natural realism in a 
direct and unambiguous way. But, unfortunately, 
in avorking out the subject in detail Hamiliion 
enunciated qualifications and modifications that 
went far towards nullifying his original position. 
An excellent example of this is the case of visual 
perception of distant objects. 

Here he alleged that ‘As not here present, an immediate 
knowledge of on object distant in space is likewise [i.e. as well 
as an Immediate knowledge of the future] impossible. For, ns 
beyond the sphere of our organs and faculties, it cannot be 
knowri by them in Itself ; it can onb’ therefore, if known at all, 
be loiown through something different from itself, that is 
inediately, in a reproductive or constructive act of imagina- 
tion.’! Again, ‘To this head we may refer Reid’s inaccuracy 
in regard ie the precise object in perception. This object is not, 
as he seems frequently to assert, any distant reality ; for we are 
percipient of nothing but what is in proximate contact, in im- 
I mediate relation, with our organs of sense. Distant realities 
wo reach, not by perception, but by a subsequent process ol 
inference founded thereon : and so far, as be somewhere says, 
from all men who look upon the sun perceiving the same object, 
in reality, every individual, in this instance, perceives a different 
object, nay, a different object in each several eye.’ 2 This, 
clearly, was a sad departure from strict natural realism, anv 

' f Reid’s lVorJ:ii 2 _ p. glQU. 


2 Ib. p. 814» 
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the critics seized upon it. None more effectively, or more 
facetiously, exposed it than Samuel Bailey 1 (1791-1870), who 
vividly pictures Hamilton lecturing to his class, consisting (say) 
of 100 students, whose eyes are directed towards the master. 
On Hamilton’s doctrine, each student sees a different professor 
from what is seen hy each of the others (indeed, two pro- 
fessors, for each student has two eyes), and, on the principle of 
the veracity of consciousness (to which Hamilton made constant 
appeal), he has a right to trust his own perception, so that 
there are 100 Sir HVilliam Hamiltons (not to insist on 200, ‘ a 
different object in each several eye ’) in the professorial garb. 
On the other hand, according to the doctrine that a distant 
object is not really perceived at all, but only inferred, no Sir 
WUliam Hamilton is seen by_ the students, and the learned pro- 
fessor maj’ literally be described as ‘ disappearing in the crowd.* 
These and other Hamiltonian inconsistencies Baile3' discards 
and, in substituting his own view of strict natural realism, 
declares that our perception of external objects Ms a simple 
and primarj' act of consciousness not susceptible of any 
analysis or explanation,’ and that it is ‘ vain tr3'ing to express 
the fact more simply or fully than by saying that he [the per- 
cipient] perceives the object.’ ^ 'That there are external 
objects perceived,’ he maintains further, ‘ is a primary fact, 
which admits neither of being proved nor of being disproved’ ;8 
and he holds that this view of external perception is the only 
one that, on the lines of natural realism, secures absolute con- 
sistency. 

But Hamilton essayed, further still, to 
strengthen and support the Reidian realism. He 
took up Reid’s distinction of primary and secon- 
dary qualities of matter and worked it out with 
unparalleled minuteness in note D of his Reid’s 
Woris^ (pp. 825-875, ‘ Distinction of the Primary 
and Secondary Qualities of Body ’), carefully esti- 
mating the evidential value of each. He analyzed 
the qualities into primary, secundo-primary, and 
secondary, and laid great stress on the second. 
His distinctive point lies in the strong and explicit 
way in which he takes account of the human body 
as an animated organism, the seat of sensation, 
and the necessary instrument and condition of 
external perception — a factor in the perceptive act 
equally indispensable with the mental factor. Per- 
ception (he lays down) is the apprehension, in and 
through the organism, of resistance and extension. 
In thus laying our knowledge of resistance and 
extension (the leading qualities of externality or 
real being) in the organism, Hamilton anticipated 
the epistemology of the present day. But, further, 
one may observe that, while it is so that sensation 
would be unintelligible if the body were eliminated 
(man being not merely mind, but mind^Zus body), 
it is of importance to remember that the body 
occupies a very peculiar position : it is in one 
aspect subjective and in another objective. To 
this fact the psychology of to-day, which is above 
all things genetic, has become alive. The body as 
sensitive organism, with the organic sensations, 
is of the utmost significance in the genesis of the 
conception of the individual ‘ self.’ The body is to 
the individual primarily the self, from which the 
completed notion of self takes its start, and which 
must still be taken account of even after we have 
reached the higher and developed idea. 

Not yet was Hamilton’s work in the interests of 
natural realism complete: it had a negative as 
well as a positive side. He did not regard it as 
enough to establish a position ; he conceived it 
necessary also to beat dowm all opponents. Hence 
he carried on a vigorous polemic against represen- 
tationists of all types — especially against what he 
called the ‘cosmothetic idealism’ of Thomas Brown. 
His criticism is always keen, but not always valid ; 
indeed, not seldom it rests on an obvious lack of 
ability to realize and appreciate the opponent’s 
point of view. Yet it served the purpose of bring- 
ing but Hamilton’s own doctrine and of setting in 
a clearer light certain difficulties and dangers 
that beset tlie specuhative thinker when engaged 
with theory of knowledge. 

Truth, then, according to Hamilton, rests on 

1 LtUcrs on th* Phxlotophy of ihe Human Mind, 2nd eer., 
pp. 64-56. 
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the testimony of consciousness ; from this source 
emanate such metaphysical principles as those of 
causality and substance. This is the teaching of 
common sense. But what gives to consciousness 
■ its authority? Simply the fact that it is a neces- 
1 sary and fundamental part of the native structure 
of the human mind. To impugn the veracity of its 
primary cognitions or to suppose them false ivould 
pe ‘ to suppose that we are created capable of 
intelligence, in order to be made the victims of 
delusion ; that God is a deceiver, and the root of 
our nature a lie.’^ The only valid way of rebut- 
ting or disowning the data of consciousness would 
be to show, if possible, that the primary deliver- 
ances are contradictory of each other — either that 
they are incoherent among themselves or that there 
is an irremediable conflict in their consequences. 

Hamilton was not satisfied with simply buttress- 
ing the philosophy of Reid ; he put forth doctrines 
of his own. The centre of his independent specu- 
lation was the relativity of knowledge. 'To 
think,’ as he put it, ‘is to condition’; and so 
knowledge of the unconditioned is for us impos- 
sible. ‘ The last and highest consecration of all 
i true religion is an altar — ’AyvtioTij) Gey — “To the 
unknown and unknowable God.”’^ Yet, hy the 
necessities of the case, we are driven to the belief 
in an unconditioned reality, lying beyond the con- 
ditioned, But, if the absolute and the infinite are 
incognizable by us, if they cannot be construed to 
thought, what are they ? The one is simply the 
negation of the relative and the other the negation 
of the finite. Of each we have ‘ a negative notion ’ 
and nothing more. For anything further we are 
thrown upon faith — faith, however, not as ir- 
rational and unjustifiable credulity, but in the 
philosophical sense of the term as a rational trust, 
the spontaneous adherence of our nature to the 
conviction that behind all that is relative is the 
absolute, and that what appears is simply the 
manifestation, under conditions of finite expen- 
ence, of w’hat is. 

The law of the conditioned is expressed thus: 
‘The Conditioned is the mean between two 
extremes, — two inconditionates, exclusive of eacii 
other, neither of which can be conceived as possible, 
but of which, on the principles of contradi^ion 
and excluded middle, one must be admitted as 
necessary.’^ It testifies, therefore, to the inevi- 
table weakness or limitation of the human mcul- 
ties, but it does not charge them with being 
deceitful. On the other hand, the value that is 
claimed for it is not that it solves all intellectual 
puzzles, but that it enforces the fact that we must 
not take the capacity of thought as the measure 
of existence or maintain the realm of ^Mwleage 
to be coextensive with that of faith. Which ot 
the contradictory alternatives in any case is to be 
accepted by us (e.gr., whether liberty or necessity 
in the problem of the will) it cannot say ; that 
must be determined on other grounds— such as the 
testimony of consciousness. Instances of contra- 
dictory alternatives both of which are inconceiv- 
able by us are to be found in connexion with space 
and time. It is impossible to conceive spaw as 
absolutely limited, as a complete totality, ' 
ever far we may in thought push out the bounaary 
of space, and ho3vever much we may try to 
space ns completed there, we find ourselves co - 
strained to represent to ourselves a space beyon . 
In like manner, we cannot conceive space as ' 
itelv immense, as boundless. So with 
absolute beginning of time and an 
(an infinite past) are alike inconceivable, 
perhaps the application of the conditioned to 
principle of causality is, in some respects, 

1 Reid’s rroris^, p. 743l>. * Discutsions^, p. 15 n. 

3 lb. V. 16. 
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most interesting, as it shows strikingly Hamilton’s 
departure from the position of the Scottish school 
on this important point. Eeid and his disciples 
had regarded causality as a necessary principle — 
a primary positive affirmation of the mind, whose 
rejection in thought is impossible. But Hamilton 
refuses to accept this view and maintains that the 
judgment of causality, though a prion, is not 
original and positive, but derivative and negative 
— negative as a. mental impotence, determined by 
the law of relativity. It is thus simply a corollary 
of the law of the conditioned, as applied to a thing 
thought under the form or mental category of 
‘existence relative in time.’ 

* We cannot know, we cannot think a thing, except under 
the attribute ot Ezistence ; wc cannot know or think a thinfr to 
exist, except ns in Time ; and we cannot know or think a thing 
to exist in Time, and think it absolutely to commence or termt- 
note. Now this at once imposes on us the judgment of causalit}’. 
Unable positively to think an absolute commencement, our 
impotence to this drives ns backwards on the notion of Cause ; 
unable positively to think an absolute termination, our impo- 
tence to this drives us forwards on the notion of Effect.’^ 

This has nob seemed conclusive even to Hamil- 
tenians themselves ; and it does not appear to be 
an undoubted improvement on Eeid. 

The difficulty ivith the doctrine of the condi- 
tioned in general is that it is impossible to see (1) 
how it can bs legitimately fitted into the philo- 
sophy of the Scottish school, ■which Hamilton so 
vigorously upheld, and (2) how it can he made 
consistent ■^vlth itself or agreeable to fact. A 
merely negative notion is psychologically impos- 
sible. To conceive a thing as existing at all is to 
that extent to conceive it positivelj^ j the concep- 
tion may be vague, but it is positive. On the 
other hand, the distinction between knowledge 
and faith in order to bring back from the side of 
practical need what is incompetent to intelligence 
(a heritage from Kant, who inherited it from the 
Schoolmen) is ■vicious. Our nature is one, else 
there can be no such thing as truth. 

Yet the doctrine of the conditioned, although 
vehemently attacked by J. S. Mill and others, had 
no small influence on subsequent British philo- 
sophy. It told in two quite different directions. 
Oh the one hand, it stimulated Dean Mansel, who 
accepted it in its entirety and made it the basis of 
his famous Bampton Lectures on The Limits of 
Beliqious Thought (London, 1858). On the other 
hand, it was taken up by Herbert Spencer (who, 
hoiyever, discarded the doctrine of ‘the negative 
notion ’) and issued in his presentation of the ulti- 
mate reality as the unknown and the unknowable, 
worked out in his First PrincAples (London, 1862). 
This agnosticism, inherent in Hamilton’s teaching, 
would certainly have staggered Eeid. 

The_ Hamiltonian philosophy, excepting the 
agnostic side of it, was a real power in Scotland 
during the second half of the 19th century. It lay 
at the root of the professorial prelections of 
Hamilton’s two former assistants — Thomas Spencer 
Baynes (1823-87) in St. Andrews, and John Veitch 
(1829-9i) in Glasgow — and of his favourite post- 
graduate student, A. Campbell Fraser (1819-1915) 
in Edinburgh. Of these three Veitch came forward 
as the avowed defender of Hamilton against the 
criticism of J. S. Mill ; ^ and Fraser carried forward 
the principles of Eeid to this striking theistic 
conclusion : 

‘True philosophy is . . . the moral and religious venture 
which accepts and applies the principles of common sense, in 
the assurance that, in genuine submission to their inspired 
authority, ■we cannot finally be put to intellectual or moral con- 
fusion. Faith in God is latent even in the perceptions of external 
in which Eeid found the first example of the operation of 
this mspiration. Alike in the outer world of the senses, and in 


1 Discussions-, p. 618 f. 

' See his Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, and also his 
Hamilton, in Blackwood's ‘ Philosophical Classics.' 


free or responsible agency in man, filial faith, ethical or theistic, 
may be justified by reasoning, although it cannot be reached 
by logic as a direct conclusion from premises. It is our primary 
postulate, and not an object of logical proof ; therefore credible 
in reason while it is not demonstrable.’ i 

This thesis is worked out in detail in Fraser’s 
Gifford Lectures on the Philosophy of Theism (2 
series, Edinburgh, 1895-96, reproduced, in an 
amended form, in 1 vol. in 1899). 

3. But, altogetlier apart from Hamilton and his 
modification of Eeid, Keid’s philosophy during the 
19th cent, was powerful abroad. Through Eoyer- 
Collard, Jonflroy, and Victor Cousin, it became 
supreme in France, In Germany it was highly 
thought of by Fichte ; and Schopenhauer said of 
the Inquiry ; 

■Thomas Eeid’s book is very scholarly and well worth read- 
ing, ten times more so than anything that, taken in all, has 
been written since Knnt’^ 

In America it was kept alive by James MoCosh, 
Noah Porter, and others. 

III. In the SOth century.— A t the present 
time tlie Scottish philosophy, after an eclipse in 
Great Britain, has come into view again. Not 
that Eeid would now shape the lectures of any 
professor of philosophy in any of the universities, 
as he did formerly ; but there is a marked tendency 
in many quarters to refer to him and quote him 
with respect and to claim his support as something 
worth having. A fillip to a fresli interest in him 
was given, in the end of last century, by A. Seth 
[Pringle-PattisonJ, in his Balfour Lectures on the 
Scottish Philosophy (® 1890). This was followed by 
Henry Laurie's Scottish Philosophy in its National 
Development (1902), and byT. M. Forsyth’s EngfisA 
Philosophy (1910) ; and, quite recently (1915), we 
have had a book of very judicious Selections from 
the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense, by G. A. 
Johnston. It is, further, significant that the 
‘new realism,’ however far from Eeid it may be 
at many points, delights in attaching itself to him 
on occasion ; and it would not be difficult to affili- 
ate Bergson’s doctrine of intuition to Eeid’s teach- 
ing. Certainly, modem movements in philosophy 
are suggestive in this connexion. 

Litebatcrs.— T he works of the various writers of the Scottish 
school of philosophy have been duly enumerated in the text 
and need not be restated liere. The following hooks (mostly 
additional to those mentioned in the text) may be noted. 

I. HlOORAPBlcAL. — A. C. Fraser, Thomas Reid (in ' Famous 
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Sir William Hamilton, Bart., ' ■ ' ' ’ ' 
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sophg, London and New York, 1012. 

III. CnmcAL.— Joseph Priestley, An Examination of Dr. 
Reid’s Inguirg, Dr. Beattie’s Essay, and Dr. Oswald’s Appeal, 
London, 1774 ; Henry Calderwood, The Philosophy of the 
Jnfiniie, Edinburgh, 1854; Samuel Bailey, Letters on the 
PhUosophy of the Human Mind, 2nd scr., London, 1853 ; J. H. 
Stirling, Sir William Hamilton: being the Philosophy of Per- 
ception: an Analysis, do. 1865; J. S. Mill, An Examination 
of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy", do. 1865 ; John Grote, 
Exploratio Philosophica, pt. 1., Cambridge, 1805; David 
Masson, Recent British Philosophy’^, London, 1867. 

William L. Da’vidson. 

_ SCRIBES,-^’ Scribes,’ as tlie title of a dis- 
tinctive order in Judaism, denotes the character 
and vocation of a class which flourished between 
the return from the Exile in the middle of the 6th 
cent. B.c. and the collapse of the Jewish State 
under the Eomans six centuries later. 

1 Thomas Beid,p. 158. 

0 Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Leipzig, vol. ii. ch. H., 
Eng. tr., London. 1883-80. 
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I. Origfin and development. — In tlie sense of 
secretaries, who kept minutes, wrote letters, and 
even superintended the royal archives, there had 
been ‘scribes,’ or sophertm, under the Hebrew 
monarcliy, as under the Persian. These function- 
aries might be little more than clerks like the 
Roman scribce quccstorii or letter-witers ; when 
attached to the army, as they still were in the 
Maccabsean age (1 Mac 5^"), they probably corre- 
sponded to subordinate officials like provost- 
marshals or quartermasters, who might be in 
charge of accounts and army-lists of men and 
booty. But at court the sopher often held a more 
responsible position, as a secretary of State. 
Since his main business consisted in managing 
the royal correspondence, he was called ‘ the 
scribe,’ the man who could write. Wl»at he 
wrote, as a rule, was letters for other people. 
They dictated ; he transcribed. It was only after 
the fall of the monarchy that circumstances arose 
which led to the development of ‘scribes,’ in a 
new and technical sense, as a religious order in 
Judaism. These circumstances were the consoli- 
dation of the Jews as a community of the Law,* 
and the consequent need of expert students who 
should interpret the Tdrali and apply its authentic 
decisions to the changing, varied conditions of the 
people. “ It is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to tell over again the familiar story of this 
religious transformation. The point is that the 
sdphcrtm of the post-Exilic age were not court 
officials, but men of the Book, charged with the 
task not only of copying its contents but of en- 
forcing its administration as a code, of elucidating 
its bearing upon questions of practical conduct, 
and of instructing the bulk of the nation on their 
duties to its regulations. They had to be com- 
petent in a variety of ways, but the fundamental 
requirement for scribes was that they must be 
proficient in the oracles of the Law.^ 

Since ypannarrit in Epypt covered practically all officials who 
had to deal with documents, from secretaries to registrars and 
clerhs, as well as military officers, the LXX translators were free 
to employ this Greek term as a rule for the Hebrew gopher in 
both of the senses already noted. The Vulgate scriba led to the 
English rendering ‘ scribe,’ which in modern times has a conno- 
tation narrower than its original scope, and certainly narrower 
than the range of the Jewish cipher’s activities. The editing 
and transmission of the sacred text was only one of his func- 
tions. The fopJierim were literati, not mere copyists in the 
medieval monastic sense of ‘ scribes.' They were bookmen, 
authors. Even their editing involved knowledge, scholarship, 
and commenting. Furthermore, the supreme importance of 
the TOrah lor national life led them to be educationaliste and 
jurists. But these functions varied according to the exigencies 
of the day ; now one element, now another, was prominent in 
the vocation of these exponents of the TOrah. 

The ‘scribe’ as a professional penman, who took down what 
was dictated, was of course a familiar figure (Pa 45') ; later he 
became the libellarius of Judaism, who copied scrolls, phy- 
lacteries, etc. On the other hand, the scribes who tampered 
with the text of Deuteronomy (Jer 88) and a private secretary 
like Baruch (Jer 3628) were more than copyists or clerks of this 
kind. Both lines of activity continued in the post-Exilio 
vocation of the scribes, but their functions became stiU more 
ramified and specialized as Judaism was driven back upon 
itself. The conventional idea of the Jewish scribes is twofrfd : 
that they were dull drudges, and that they were the deadly 
antagonists of Jesus. The former is a misapprehension ; and 
to understand the latter it is necessary to survey their rise and 
scope within post-Exilio and particularly post-Macoabsan 
Judaism. 

The origin and the development of the scribes 
during the post-Exilic period are still uncertain 
at several points ; it is difficult, from the extant 
data, to determine the changes which passed over 
them as a class or even the tendencies which gradu- 
ally shaped them into a class. But the general out- 
line is fairly clear. Previous to the Maccabman 
movement they seem to have been associated 
mainly with the priests. During the Exile the 
interest in national literature as an organ of 

1 ERE vii. 455, 587. 2 Of. ib. vii. 855 1. 

3 /6. ,ii. 97, 505f. 


continuity and unity stirred the scribes. The 
TOrali was compiled and edited by sacerdotal 
authorities, especially under the influence of 
Ezekiel, the outstanding priest and prophet of 
Judaism in Babylonia. Ezra himself was of 
priestly descent, and Levites (cf. 2 Ch 34'®) sup- 
ported him in his endeavour to stamp the Law 
upon the conscience of the community. Indeed, 
the very formation of the Priestly Code expressed 
the conviction that ‘ in the future the delivering 
act of God would have to be preceded by a thorough 
sanctification of His people’ ;* and, as this holiness 
involved the scrupulous and minute pressure of 
the Law upon life, the interests of the scribes 
from Ezra onwards and of the priests coincided, 
although the former acquired a broader and more 
popular position in the nation, since the cultus 
was no longer the be-all and end-all of religion. 
M. Jastrow ® has shown that in a passage like 
Lv 13-14, as elsewhere in the PriestIv Code, the 
addition of glosses, comments, and illustrations, 
which characterize the Mishnah and the Gemara, 
can be already traced. At this period the scribe and 
the priest had much in common, and this affinity 
continued. Thus Simon the Just (beginning of 
3rd cent. B.C.), who flourished among the last of 
the primitive scribes entitled ‘men of the Great 
Synagogue,’ ® was high-priest. For the most part, 
during this period, and even down to the time of 
Sirach, a scribe might be a priest, and a priest 
might be a scribe. Their interests were largelv 
the same, but the scribal interest in the Law-book 
was naturally wider than that of the priests. The 
scribes Avere not yet the rigid canonists that they 
afterwards became. During the Greek period, in 
fact, they were often indistinguishable from the 
‘wise men.’ The sketch of the ideal scribe in Sir 
38®*-39** suggests at any rate that his functions 
were not invariably associated with the scholastic 
study of the OT text or confined to Biblical inter- 
pretation. The scribal aim, according to Ezr?*”, 
Avas threefold : ‘ to seek (search, study) the Laiv 
of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel 
rules and duties.’ But Sirach ignores Ena, per- 
haps ‘ because the only public services assigned to 
Ezra by the record Avere such as it Avould have 
equally depressed Ben Sira to speak of, and 
grieveu his disciples to hear.’^ Sirach correlates 
the LaAV Avith AArisdom; his scribe has humanist 
interests as Avell as personal piety ; he travels 
abroad, associates with_ courts and kings, and 
draAvs the materials of his knoAvledge and instruc- 
tion from Avider sources than the TOrah and ite 
sacred tradition ; he is a man of culture, with 
education and experience of the Avorld. Inis 
portrait may be a protest against sope contempo- 
rary tendency in scribism ; it is possible to take it 
as an implicit criticism of elements Avhich seemed 
to Sirach unduly narroAV, But it is pfe to mier 
that hitherto the line of demarcation betiveen 
scribe and Avise man Avas not sharply draivn, an 
perhaps that even the exclusive study of the Dai 
had not yet amounted to anything like a 
istic feature of the scribes. It is obvious 
ordinary scribe Avas not absorbed in the regufatio 
of the cultus ; the obligations of the T6rah Am 
much Avider than the sacrificial ritual, 
neither Avas he confined to the general , 

the Laiv as an exclusive code of 
devotion. The scribal movement as yet had ai - 
ties to the Avisdom-movement ; if we ca 
identify the ‘ Avise men ’ or sages of J**®**'*® 
this period Avith the contemporary scribes, . 

still less able to think of them as two mdependeni 


1 Cf. T. K. Oheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the > 
New York and London, 1898, p. 801. 

3 JQE iv. [1914] 3571. 

4 Cheyne, p. 210. 


3 PirqS S.bh6th, i. 2. 
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coinpanies of teachers. Both made tliemselves 
responsible for teaching tme ‘■wisdom’ to the 
people, and both enjoyed a measure of religions 
intuition ; it was not yet a case of tradition versus 
humanism or fresh inspiration.' There were scribes 
wlio had cosmopolitan interests, and scribism was 
still unidentified with Biblicism. 

Siraoh ’0 enthusiasm for the vocation of scribe prompts him 
to sketch an attractive outline. He claims that the vocation of 
scribe requires culture and leisure such as are impossible^ to 
tradesmen and arti-sans and pc.asant8 ; these people, he admits, 
are useful in their place — no city can get on without them — 
but (3S33-S9”) 

‘ None seeks them for advice on public affairs, 3 
and they hold no rank in the assembly ; 
thev do not sit on the judicial bench, 
and have no knowledge of law and justice ; 
they do not expound the requirements of wisdom, 
nor grasp the proverbs of the wise. 

What they understand is their handiwork, 
and their thoughts are for the practice of their craft. 

Not so he who sets himself to the fear of God 
and ponders the Law of the most High, 
who explores the wisdom of all the ancients 
and is absorbed in the prophets of old, 
who treasures the teaching of famous men 
and reflects on what is deep, 
who probes for the secret meaning of proverbs 
and is familiar m'th enigmatic parables, 
who serves great men 
and appears before princes, 
who travels in foreign lands, 
testing what is good and what is evil among men, 
who is careful to pray to the Lord that made him 
and entreats mercy from the most High, 
who opens his mouth in prayer 
and makes supplication lor his sins. 

If it seems good to God most High, 
he shall be made wise with the spirit of undcrstanding.s I 
He pours out n double measure of wise sayings, j 

and gives thanks to the Lord in prayer. ' 

He understands p.arables of the wise, 
and meditates on their mysteries. 

He sets forth the requirements of wisdom, 
and glories in the law of the Lord’s covenant. 

Many praise his intelligence, 
and his name shall never be blotted out ; 
his memory shall not pass away, 
and his name shall live from generation to generation. 

The congregation proclaims bis wisdom, 
and the assembly publishes his praise. 

If he lives on, he shall be reckoned happier than a thousand, 
and when he dies, his name and tame are tmple. 

The Mnccabiean reaction against Hellenism 
was a turning-point in the evolution of the 
scribes.* Tbeir vocation was at once contracted 
and intensified. The aristocratic priesthood lost 
the confidence of the people owing to their la.xity, 
and the scribes now found . themselves in opposi- 
tion® to the sacerdotal authorities, obliged to 
uphold and enforce the Law at all costs. One 
outcome of this development was the populariza- 
tion of the Law, which was no longer a pre- 
dominantly sacerdotal interest. Another was the 
recruiting of the scribes from the ranks of the 
people; they became more and more a lay order® 
— ^no longer men of leisure who looked down upon 
manual labour, hut for the most part students of 
the Law who supported themselves by a trade, 
lot. J. Wellhausen, Israelitische und jUdiseht ffejcWcftfe*, 
Berlin, 1907, p. 19.1 1. 

3 It is this practical knowledge of the world, combined with 
the snay of a te.acher over youth, that probably leads Josephus 
to call them tro^iorai — not at all, of course, in a derogatorj* 
sense. He attributes the popular rising against Herod and his 
golden e.agles to the influence of two Jerusalem scribes. In one 
account (H.I i. xxxiil. 2) they are called tro^tarat Kara, tuvttoA*!', 
fioXiara JovoviTer aKpt^ovv ra ndrpia, Kai Si& rovr’ «v jravrl tw 
ISvet nttsiglvoi Sdfijv . . , tovtoiv ovk oAfyoi npoergreav 

Ttijv vtwv e^tjyovpei-oir rovr vopovr. The other account (Anf. 
XTII. yi. 2) describes them as efifyrjrai rwv irarpiur vJpcuv, avjpes 
xat Sypw TTpoa-ifuXttr dtd vatSetav rov yeatrepov. But in Sirach's 
day the scribes had not yet taken so octive a part in stirring 
up public opinion, and indeed their normal function was alivays 
j .1 cieniagogues. 

■ this atmosphere would look back to a 
pr..,...v. ..u.- xu-i-ivi.:! as their prototype; they would carrv on 
the divine insjiiration lor teaching men religion, which'had 
been degraded by prophets who hod become fanatics, dema- 
gogues, and visionaries. 

<Cf. i’NSix. 55Sf, 5 Cf. j6. 553>>. 

® By the time that the Chronicler wrote they must have been 
formed into gilds or families (cl. 1 Ch 2“), 
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declining to accept remuneration for their labours. 
This is a decisive change ; it marks the rise of the 
scribes as we know them in the NT and the 
Mislinah, where their power and sayings are now 
chronicled, and the legend of their unbroken suc- 
cession is urged. To quote only one proof of their 
significance : we find that the thirteenth Benedic- 
tion of the Shemoneh 'Esreh, wliicli in its present 
form preserves an interesting memento of _ the 
Jewish community at the Maccaheean period,' 
definitely includes the scribes : 

‘Towards the righteous [faddfi'ibn] and the pious [JasWfmj, 
towards the ciders of thy people the house of Israel, towards 
the remnant of their scribes [fopherlm] . . . may thy tender 
mercies be stirred, O Lord our God.’ 2 This is an incidental but 
remarkable proof of the tenacious memory which Judaism 
cherished of their llaccabaean rdle. 

Then and thereafter the scribes contributed materi- 
ally to the preservation of genuine religion under 
the Law. They deserved the grateful homage of 
posterity. The neiv conditions narrowed their 
horizon;® the older humanistic outlook pa.ssed 
away, and, when the Law, as the embodiment of 
all that man required to know and read, pre- 
occupied their minds, the freer spirit of the former 
scribes waned ; but this was the price paid for the 
intensity with which they enforced the claims of 
the Law, and the scribes probably did not regret 
it, in view of their fresh prestige and power witliin 
the nation. Cosmopolitan culture was now sus- 
pect. Any centrifugal tendency was resisted. 
Nothing mattered, if they could prevent the re- 
ligious tone of Judaism from being secularized and 
preserve its unity from disintegration. Down to 
the revolt of Bar-Cochha, Greek was not eschewed 
entirely, it is true. But tlie stress of their study 
lay elsewhere. 

2 . Functions. — According to tlie Baha Bathrd, 
146, ‘ the men of the Great Synagogue wrote 
Ezekiel, the Twelve (prophets), Daniel and Esther. 
Ezra wrote his own book and the genealogies of 
the Book of Chronicles as far as (the mention of) 
himself.’ Wliatever basis (if any) underlies the 
rabbinic tradition that the great convocation of 
Nell 8-10 was an institution called ‘the Great 
Synagogue,’ which superintended the codification 
and administration of the Law for a generation 
and more, the early * scribes ’ did undertake 
authorship. Sirach, himself a scribe, argues * that 
‘those who read [the Scriptures] must not only 
become skilled themselves but must also, as lovers 
of learning, be able to serve outsiders hj^ speaking 
and writing.’ ‘The scribe,’ as the man who de- 
scribes and records things in heaven as well as on 
earth, was the title of Enoch in the book of 
Enoch ; and the author of 4 Esdras (14“) applied 
it to Esdras. The scribes, in fact, edited and 
composed ; it is to them that we owe hooks like 
Chronicles, Jubilees, the Aramaic Ahikar, and 
even some of tiie e.ar]y Apocalypses— not merely 
compilations and extracts, hut expositions and 
original works of a semi-Biblical kind. But, as 
time went on, when the canon was practically 
closed, and tlie e.xigencies of the situation ma<Ie 
the Law more and more the business and bosom of 
the national life, the scribes ceased to produce 
literature ; originality of this kind was not merely 
irrelevant, it was inconsistent; and their promi- 
nent services to practical religion ivere rendered 
eventuall}- in what a modem would tenn (a) the- 

1 Eleazar, one ol the great Maecabraan martrrs (2 Mac 71-’). 
was .-1 distinguished scribe, and the Test. XII Pair. (LeriS’i) 
pr^icts Maccahaian ‘priests and judges and scribes.’ 

- HI. 1. Abrahams, Annotated Edition of the Authorised Daily 
Prayer Book, l^ndon, 1914, p. Ixv. 

3 A partial historical parallel is the Protestant scholasticism 
which lollowed the rediscoveiy of the Bible after the Reforma- 
tion ; it was not^altogether devoid of mj'sticisra, and it helped 
to preserve religion during a transition period, but it could not 
lurmsh a permanent basis for the development of a living faith. 

4 Frol. 3 f. 
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ology, (6) education, and (c) jurisprudence, all 
three revolving round the study of the Law as 
T6rah or authoritative instruction. 

{a) Theology. — The scribes edited, fixed, and 
transmitted the Hebrew text in an authoritative 
form, emending' it when necessary. In view of 
the Samaritan schism, this became specially im- 
portant. They also elaborated and codified a 
system of common or traditional law, interpreting 
the written T6rah, explaining or explaining away 
its discrepancies, and clearing up its ambiguities ; 
the technical term for this was ‘ “ to make a fence 
to the Thorah ” ; to surround it with a margin of 
casuistry ; to evolve the principles which underlay 
its words ; to develop and apply its decrees, accom- 
modating them to the varied requirements of the 
time.’ “ This function arose from the valuation of 
the Law. Wittingly or umrittingly, a man might 
infringe the Law in a dozen ways, ns he ate, as he 
acted on the Sabbath, and so forth ; consequently 
precautions had to be taken, and additional re- 
strictions set up, to prevent such transgressions. 
It was an elaborate and delicate business, but the 
scribes were equal to it, os their record proves. 
They ‘fenced’ the T6rah. This amplification of 
the Law was at first conveyed orally (jrapdSoirtj), 
for there could only be one written Law, but, as 
the oral law professed to do no more than draw 
out what was implicit in the Pentateuch, it was 
supposed to possess Mosaic authority in its punc- 
tilious regulations for faith and conduct. The 
nation was living under very different conditions 
from those in ^^mich the original Law had been 
dravTi up ; old regulations had to be modified or 
even abrogated, and fresh religious sanctions and 
prohibitions were necessary, in order to preserve 
the faith from being contaminated. Now it was 
the scribe’s business to adjust these to the written 
Law somehow, by reading them into the text or 
by altering the text, in order to invest them with 
an authority equal to that of the text. He had 
also to put the meaning of the Hebrew code into 
the cniTent Aramaic dialect. The work required 
ingenuity and mental as well as moral aptitude. 
Thus Ezra (Ezr 7“) is called ‘ a ready scribe in the 
law of Moses,’ i.e. apt in interpretation, skilful, 
quick-witted, and shrewd. Scribes often differed 
in their views,* and the echoes of controversy as 
well as of diplomatic evasions linger in the 
Mishnah, where we can also overhear them often 
in their fanciful and artificial raanip^ation of 
texts, for the sake of edification. The better 
spirit of their work is described sympathetically 
by Lauterbach in the Year~boo1c of Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, xxiii. [1913] 249-287, 
JThe Ethics of the Halakah.’ Their aims are 
justifiable historically. Fundamentally the motive 
of their work was sincere and legitimate. The 
conception of revelation as embodied in a sacro- 
sanct code left no other alternative open to the 
religious leaders of Judaism than to claim Mosaic 
authority for practical inferences and deductions 
drawn from what this complicated code said or did 
not say, about minute and central things alike. 
These regulations were laid down for the sake of a 
genuine nationalistic piety. But the method in- 
volved serious dangers and abuses. It made 
religion unduly complex and scholastic ; it at once 
encouraged and tampered with scruples ; it tended 
to subordinate the fundamental moral obligations 
to ritual niceties ; and occasionally among its 
indirect effects were externalism and rigidity.^ 

1 By the 3rd cent. a.d. these corrections of the ancient text 
were called tiJilpune fopherim (cl. JE viii. 366 {.). 

2 0. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^, Cambridge, 1897, 
p. IIL 

S Of. J. Z. Lauterbach, in JQR vi. [1915] 304 f. 

* The halakhSh, of course, was constantly changing— once 
scruples start, they go on. But the innovations only addod to 


To be Biblical is not necessarily the same thing as 
to be spiritual. The attitude of the scribes in the 
Gospels is the first, though not the only, illustra. 
tion of this truth upon a large scale. 

(6) Education.— FhQ equally responsible task of 
diffusing religious knowledge among the people 
devolved naturally on those ivho were responsible 
for determining the standards of piety; and the 
scribes, as rofiodiddcrKohoi or varplm iJ^ypraX vbpav 
(Josephus), or hpo/ypapfiaTeis or Kad-g-^tii, gave 
themselves faithfully to this task. They imparted 
their teaching by means of addresses delivered not 
only in the synagogues' but in private houses 
(their own and other people’s) and in the open air, 
ns well as at the Temple. They were not confined 
to their headquarters at Jerusalem. Among those 
who came to examine the mission . of Jesus, e.g., 
were ‘ Pharisees and teachers of the law who had 
come from every village of Galilee and Judaea and 
[Jerusalem’ (Lk 5"). R. Johanan, according to 
I Jems. Slmbbdth, 16, spent several years in Galilee 
as a teacher, though he was distressed to find the 
Gnlilceans sadly indifferent to his legalism. The 
activities of the scribes were wide-spread, within 
and beyond Palestine, and the weekly reding of 
the Law in the synagogues furnished them with an ' . 
opportunity for reaching the common people with 
religious instruction in the shape of halakhdth. 

If Lauterbach * is right in his hypothesis, these 
halahhCth remained strictly expositions of or com- 
ments on the Law, down to the period of Simon 
the Just, after which abstract halakh6th, or inde- 
pendent traditional laws, were more and more, 
taught in MishnSh form (lacking Scripture proof). 
The object of the latter was to justify practices 
and customs which had sprung up in the nation, 
and which could not be furnished with any pre- 
cedent either in the Law or in tradition. These 
later ‘ scribes ’ first found official authorify in the 
Sanhedrin under Antigonus of Socho. But the 
change in the form of tlie halakhdth left the edu- 
cational aim unaltered. The individual under me 
Law constantly required the scribe to explain his 
duties and interpret the bearings of the code in 
any given case. Ezra’s smiporters (Neh 8®) ‘read 
in the book in the law of (xod distinctly, and gave 
the sense, so that the people understood what was 
read,’ i.e., they supplied a running commentary to 
elucidate the text. This expository function was 
maintained and developed by the later scribes; 
they busied themselves with halakhah rather than 
with haggadah-, ‘what the scribes say^’ camea 
weight in popular esteem, not because they posea 
as authorities or claimed inspiration, but because 
they taught what they had received as the ortho- 
dox and original meaning of the Law, which ha 
to be evolved from it by means of their traditmn. 
Such was their regular and distinctive role. J- 
congregational worship of the synago^es 
something to familiarize Jews with the Law, 
the masses required an ampler education m 
principles and practice of their religion, and g®he^- 
tions of expert scribes must have thmvm th 
selves into this mission of popular instruc • 
Whether or not they took any direct part in me 
education of children,* they trained men to 
own profession; their disciples or ®°h° .^’i- 
dowed with a retentive memory and an i P , 
deference to tradition, carried on their „ 

w'ere proud to do them honour. 
which they possessed ultimately among the p p 

the network of the Law, and (theoretic^Iy The 

individual ‘ dragged at each remove a into 

rrapiSoiTis varova or upeaByTtpav, lonp beSOTe ‘reipziff, 

writing (of. H. L. Straok, Einleitung tn den and 

1908, p. 10 f.), claimed authority as 
regula^ the practical life and worship of the de - 
I Cf. art. SraAooouB. * -^<1^ 

B Cl. ERE r. 195. 
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and the deference which they received may he 
illustrated from tAvo sentences of their severest 
critic. ‘ The scribes and Pharisees sit on the seat 
of Moses ; so do whatever they tell you, obey 
them ’ (Mt 23-'-). This was spoken by Jesus to the 
people. It is not ironical, Jesus recognized the 
valmity of the LaAV as a divine instruction for 
the people, and even the need of obeying the scribes 
in so far as their precepts and principles Avere true 
to the spirit of the LaAv; Avhat He objects to is 
the failure of the scribes to practise Avhat they 
preached, i.e. to live up to their ideal (see Ezr 7‘®, 
quoted above). Again, in a different tone He 
diaiges them AA’ith using their poAverful influence 
and authority to preA'ent people from becoming 
adherents of His cause ; ‘Woe to you jurists ! you 
have taken away the key that unlocks the door of 
knoAA’ledge ; you have not entered yourseh’es, and 
you have stopped those aa-Iio Avere entering’ 
(Lk 11“-). The difference betAveen their methods 
and those of Jesus Avas plain to any audience. 
When the people Avere impressed by the difference 
betAveen Jesus and the scribes in teaching — ‘He 
taught them like an authority, not like the’ 
scribes ’ (Mk 1", Mt 7“®) — the meaning is that Jesus 
shoAved an originality and an independence AA'hich 
Avere foreign to the scribes. He had a direct 
intuition of God, Avhich made His message con- 
vincing. 

' His tcaohlnff is fresher and more instinct with genius than 
that of the Rabhis, of whose teachings we have records in the 
Talmud andMidrash,‘2 

They taught Avith authority, but appealed strictly 
to precedent and tradition. One of the virtues of 
Jopanan ben Zakkai, e.g., according to the eulogy 
in Sukkdh, 28a, is that ‘ he never uttered a Avord 
Avhich he had not heard from the lips. of his 
teacher.’ But Jesus did not speak in inverted 
commas. Thus, e.g,, none of His parables is CA-en 
exogetical, whereas most of the scribes’ parables 
start from an OT text. J esus elsewhere denounced 
them for their self-righteousness, tlieir hypocrisy, 
their ostentation, and their unscrupulousness. 
‘BeAvare of the scribes! they like to Avalk about 
in long robes, to get saluted in the market-places, 
to secure the front seats in the synagogues and 
the best places at banquets ; they prey upon the 
property of vridoAvs and offer long unreal prayers ’ 
(Mk _12’®-^'')_. If the charge of avarice refers to 
legacies which rich AA’idoAA-s AA’ere induced to con- 
tnbute to the support of rabbinical study, the 
scribes Avere guilty of the same conduct as dis- 
graced the Koman clergy in Jerome’s day. The 
other charges can be illustrated from the pages of 
Josephus and of the Talmud. Paul’s only allusion 
to theni (I Co 1®) is in an OT quotation ; it echoes 
the saying of Jesus in Mt 11“. But not all Avere 
degenerate. There Avere those among the scribal 
teachers who AA'ere not unAvilling to keep an open 
mind or unable to appreciate the prophetic spirit 
of Jesus Himself (of. Lk Mk 12’’“'-); the 

scribes seem even to have furnished the primitive 
Church Avith some recruits (of. Mt 13“ 23“^),* one 
of Avhom at least is knoAvn by name (Tit 3 ’“ : Zrjvav 

riv voiukSv), 

(c) Jurisprudence. — As the LaAv ruled the JeAvish 
community, it was naturally the scribes {vopiKol) 
AA'ho took a leading place in pronouncing judgment 
upon Avliat Avas permissible or unorthodox and in 

A Matthew reads * their ’ (avTwr ) ; he recognises Christian 
Vpa^fiareTc. 

AC. O. MonteDore, Tfie Synoptic Gospels, London, 1908, ii. 
555* 

* difficult saving In Mt 13^- may perhaps be intelligible in 
Inc lisbt ol Is 22'5, whore ypa^fiarevc (A) renders the Hebrew 
term for * house-steward*; taken thus, it would tally with the 
(ollowinpr allusion to stores, the * scribe * being not a man of the 
pen but a steward. The ’kingdom* probably denotes the moral 
and religious experience of Clmstian disciples, and the ‘the old 
and new things* maj' refer to the order of crace in nature, as 
exemplified in the preceding parables. 


helping to enforce penalties upon those Avho broke 
the LaAv and tradition. They Avould exercise a 
strong indirect influence by their expert interpre- 
tations. They Avould not only discuss and decide 
cases of casuistry, but also iuA'esti^te error and 
even upon occasion sentence an oft'ender. Their 
ranks, as Avell as those of the priests, supplied 
members to the supreme court or the Sanhedrin 
(q.v.) at Jerusalem, Avhich Avould formally ratify 
their interpretations as binding on the community. 
As responsible for the government and orthodoxy 
of the nation, they extended their jurisdiction to 
the provinces ; thus, e.g., Ave find that Jesus, Avhom 
they suspected of blasphemy and of lax intercourse 
AA’itn disreputable creatures like tax-gatherers, is 
threatened by their interference even in (jalilee, 
and subs^uently is condemned by them in the 
capital. This administrative authority fell to the 
scribes after their allies, the Pharisees, liad become 
the governing party in the land. There must 
have been Sadducsean scribes, for both Sadduoees 
and Pharisees appealed to the interpretation of 
the Law, but the development of the oral tradi- 
tion and the popularity of the Pharisaic view of 
the LaAv gave special scope to the activity of the 
scribes, and Ave are not surprised to find ‘the 
scribes and the Pharisees’ so closely and con- 
stantly associated in antagonism to a prophet like 
Jesus. After the fall of Jerusalem this judicial 
power Avaned. 

‘After the last desperate struggle of the Jews for liberty 
under Hadrian, A.n. 132-135, the Scribes, no longer able to 
find a practical outlet for their iufluenco in the guidance of the 
State, devoted themselves to systematizing and uTiting down the 
traditional Law in the stage which it had then reached. This 
Bj'stematization toot shape in the collection which is called 
the Mishna.’i 

When the JeAvish State collapsed, the scribes passed 
finally into the rabbis.® But under Herod the 
Great and his immediate successors their judicial 
authority Avas in full play. Juristic influence 
attached to the scribes from on early period in 
their history,® and the paramount position of the 
Pharisees increased it. To Avhat extent it sur- 
Auved the catastrophe of a.d. 70 seems uncertain, 
although the juridical activities of the scribes 
must have been restricted then ■* and less vital than 
their Avork at Jamnia and elseAvhere on behalf of 
the T6rah. It is remarkable tliat the only mention ® 
of them in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 7®®-8”) — or, at 
any rate, in an early Christian fra^ent Avhich 
has become attached to the Fourth Gospel — is in 
connexion Avith their responsibility for public 
morals. ‘The scribes and Pharisees brought a 
Avoman Avho had been caught in the act of commit- 
ting adultery.’ They asked Jesus for His opinion 
on the offender, not because they felt uncertain 
themselves,® but in the hope of draAving from Him 
a verdict which might convict Him of unortho- 
doxy. They interA’ened against the disciples 
(Ac 4®) and against Stephen (Ac 6’®) in virtue of 
their judicial authority, and Avith this mention 
they pass out of the NT ; like the first allusion to 
them in the NT (Mt 2*), it is .sufficient to emphasize 
the fact that they Avere not literary recluses and to 
correct the impression, suggested by their English 
title, that they Avere no more than religious men of 
letters. 

Literatpre. — The phases and fnnetions of scribism are dis- 
cussed in all treatises on the histor}' and religion of Judaism, 
particularly in connexion with the Pharisees (g-v.). Some of 
the older special literature is chronicled by SenUrer (ffJV* ii. 
3721.). Amoiig recent contributions the folloning are note- 
worthy : W. D. Morrison, The Jews under Roman Rule, Lon 

1 OTJCp, p. 50. 2 Of. RRE vii, 503. 

2 See Siraoh’s testinionv above, § i. 

■* Of. H. P. Chajes, in RRJ xlix. [1899] 89 f. 

® On the ‘ scribism ’ attacked and exposed in the Fourth 
Gospel see E. A. Abbott, The Founding of the Sew Kingdom, 
Cambridge, 1917, p. 280 f. 

®01. 130>>. 
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don, 1890, p. 273 ff. ; A. Reville, Jf^usde Nazareth, Paris, 1897, 
i. 89 f.; W. R. Smith, OTJC, lect. iii. ; O. Holtzmann, Die 
jildische Schriftgelehreamkeit ztir Zeit Jem, Giessen, 1901; D. 
Eaton, in SDB iv. 420 f. ; J. D. Prince, in NBiiv. 4321-4329; 
M. Seligsohn, in JE xi. 123 1. ; J. W. Lightley, Les Scriben: 
Etude stir leur origine chez les Israilites, Paris and Cahors, 
1905 ; H. L. Strack, in xvi. 776-779 ; W. Bousset, Die 
Religion des Judentums^, Berlin, 1906, p. 186 f. ; J. Mitchell, 
in DCff ii. 682-584 ; G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, London, 1908, ii. 
364 f., 386 f. ; B. Stade and A. Bertholet, Biblische Theologie 
des AT, Tubingen, 1911, ii. 335 ff. ; A. Marmorstein, Die 
Schriftgdehrten, Skotschau, 1912 ; H. LesStre, in Vigouroux’s 
DB V. [1912] 1536-1642 ; G. H. Box, * Scribes and Sadducees in 
the New Testament,' in Exp, 8th sen, xv. [1918] 401 f., xvi. [1918] 

65 f. James Moffatt. 

SCRIPTURE. — See Bible, Infallibility, 
Inspiration, Revelation. 

SCYTHIANS.— I. Name. — Scythian 
derivation unknoAvn) has meant variously (1) a 
nomad tribe inhabiting the steppes north of the 
Black Sea from about the 7th to the 1st cent. B.c. ; 
(2) this tribe with the various peoples in and round 
the steppe that it had subjugated; (3) any bar- 
barian, especially a nomad, from the north-east 
quadrant of the world ; ^ (4) later geographers — 
e.g., Ptolemy — unwilling to drop the name, found 
a place for it in N. Asia, but common usage still 
connected it wdth the Black Sea ; and (5) the 
Byzantines called new invaders like the Goths and 
Russians by the classical name of Scythians. In 
this article it will be used in (1), the narrowest 
sense. For the nomads of N. Asia the Persian 
inscriptions and Greek authors using Persian 
sources employ the term ‘Saka,’ which is possibly 
the same word as ‘Scyth.'® 

2. Geography. — Herodotus gives two mutually 
irreconcilable descriptions of Scythia.® The general 
meaning is that Sc-ythia extended froin the Danube 
to the jDon and inland to the edge of the forest, a 
line running E.N.E. from the Bukovina to about 
Samara. In the western half were Tyritm on the 
Dnestr, and south to north, from Olbia at the 
mouth of the Bug to the government of Kiev, 
stretched tribes called Callipidse, Alazones, Scythse 
Georgi, Scythm Aroteres, all proliably representing 
an older partly agricultural population and subject 
to the Royal or nomad Scyths. These ranged over 
the eastern half between the Dnepr, the Sea of 
Azov, and the Don, and over the northern part of 
the Crimea, the southern part of which was held 
by the non-Scythian Tauri. Round the borders 
of Scythia so delined dwelt Getce south of the 
Danube, Agathyrsi in Transylvania, Neuri in 
Volhynia and the government of Kiev, Androphagi 
north of Chernigov, Melanchlmni north of Tambov, 
Budini with a trading settlement, Gelonus, on the 
middle Volga above Samara, Sauromatm east of 
the Don, and Mseotm east of the Sea of Azov. 

3. History. — ^The tradition of a very early 
Scythian empire in Asia,^ if it has any foundation, 
probably goes back to Hittite rule. The real 
historian of the Scyths is Herodotus. He gives 
three legends as to their origin : the first two, 
variations of the same tale, represent them as 
autochthonous and seem really to belong to a 
settled tribe, not to nomads; in the third story 
the Massagetffion the Oxus and Jaxartes, perhaps, 
as says Aristeas, quoted by Herodotus, themselves 
impelled by Issedones and Arimaspi farther east, 
drove the Scyths out of Asia across the Araxes 
(Volga?) into Europe against the Cimmerians in 
S. Russia. These were cut in two, part driven 

1 01 onr two Oret-liand authoritica, Hippocrates, de Acre, 
Aquis et Loris, 24-30, keeps to_(l), save that he includes as 
Scyths with a difference their eastern neighbours, the 
Sauroroatw: Herodotus, i. 103-106, 2161., iv. 1-144, vii. 64, 
varies between (1) and (2); both expressly reject (3), the 
onllnao’ Greek use found in the other authors, who make but 
passing allusions to Scyths or wrote after their disappearance. 

2 or. Heroii. vii. 64. 2 iv. 16-20 and 99-101. 

* Tr. I’omp. ap. Justin. 1. 1, ii. 2 0. ; l)iod. Sic. i. 65, ii. 43. 


west to join the Thracians, part forced through 
the Caucasus. The Scyths pursued these an^, 
missing their way, found themselves in Media) 
w'hich they ruled for 28 years. Then the Medcs 
(g.v.) expelled them by the rising ever after com- 
memorated at the feast called SacjEa,^ and they 
returned to their own S. Russia. This story finds 
confirmation in Assyrian records. Asarhaddon’s 
inscriptions (680 B.c.) tell of Gimirrai, north of 
Urartu (Ararat), attacked from the north by As- 
gu-za-ai (or Is-ku-za-ai) and thus forced to invade 
the vassal state of Man and incur the enmity of 
Assyria. The latter made friends with the 
Asguzaai and used them not only to drive the 
Gimirrai west, but in the next generation against 
the Medes and apparently against Egypt, so that 
parties of them plundered Ascalon® and held 
Bethshan, hence called Scythopolis.® Gimirrai is 
clearly the Gomer of Gn 10®'* and the Cimmerii 
of Herodotus; ABguzaai= Ashkenaz (ihck, mis- 
■written for wex) and Scyth. The incursion into 
Palestine is referred to in Jeremiah (4®-6®®; cf. 
Ezk 38-39'®). It is, however, possible that some 
of these invaders were not true Scyths penetrat- 
ing the (jaucasns, but Sacse from the east of the 
Caspian.^ 

So the Scyths returned from Media to S, Russia 
and re-established their lordship over the slaves 
whom they had left behind. We know nothing of 
their history for over a century but the tale of 
Anacharsis (c. 530 B.C.), who was so attracted by 
the life of the Greeks now established in colonies 


along the Euxine coasts that he actually journeyed 
to Greece, but on his return was slain by bis kms- 
folk for being untrue 'to their ancestral customs. 
According to Herodotus, Darius, king of Persia, 
about 512 B.c. marched through Macedonia and 
Thrace, crossed the Danube, leaving the lonians 
with orders to guard his bridge for 60 days, and 
invaded Scythia. Enticed by the Syyths as far as 
the river Oarus (Volga?), he began eight forts, bn^ 
leaving them unfinished, turned west again and 
was led round the edges of the country, through 
the lands of the border nations who had refused 
to help against the invader. Meanwhile the 
Scyths had tried to get the lonians to desert and 
destroy the bridge, but they kept it in being even 
beyond the date promised. Finally Darius, ■un- 
able to come up with the Scyths and J"®*""? 
short of provisions, abandoned his wounded^ and 
baggage and returned hastily to the bndge, 
Ctesias and Strabo make much less of the expedi- 
tion, which was probably a more or less unsucce-ss- 
ful demonstration meant to_ protect 
Persian conquests and magnified to exhibit tne 
poor ^irit of the lonians and the advantages ol 
nomail warfare. In revenge the Scyths made a 
raid that reached the Thracian Chersonese, drove 
out Miltiades, and even proposed to Cleomenes o 
Sparta a joint invasion of Asia. Dunng the ot 
cent. Scythian archers were employed as police 
Athens. They are often represented on painw 
vases, but it is hard to distinguish their eqmpm 
from that of Persians, Amazons, and the liKe. 

Shortly before the time of Herodotus Scylcs, tne 
Scythian king, undeterred by the fate o' * , . 
charsis, had married a Greek vyife and . 
Greek ways. He came to a like end, , 
successor, Octamasades, is the last of the Ime 
we can name. We have hardly any . • 

Scythia during the 4th and 3rd centunes B.C. , 
the latter part of the 4th the Sauromnhe 
still east of the Don or just crossing ; m i / 

1 Strabo, .-n. viii. 4. ® 

s Josephus, Ant. xn. Tin. 6. Trioilc. 

<SceD. Wincklcr, AUorienlahtche A 

1693-1906, i. 484 0., ‘ Kiramerier, fjpiriep smnen , 

H„u The Ancient Hist, of the Rear East, I/indon, lo*- 
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Gatelus 6 Xap/iarns (the first occurrence of this 
form usual in later Greek miters and universal 
in Latin), now clearly in Europe, joined a league 
of Pontic states.* Long before this the Scyths’ 
centre of gravity seems to have shifted westwards ; 
their king, Atheas, defeated the Triballi on the 
lower Danube, but was himself defeated by Philip 
of Macedon (339 B.c.).® In an inscription c. 200 
B.C.* Ave find the Scyths asking the men of Olbia 
for protection against the attacks of Galatro and 
Sciri, iiiA’aders from Central Europe.^ In its last 
definite appearance the name Sc;yth is applied to 
the people of King Scilurus. Coins suggest that 
the kings of a Scythian remnant about the Danube 
mouth regained a certain amount of poAver and 
that the last of them, Scilurus, became suzerain 
OA'er Olbia and extended his dominion as far as the 
Crimea. Inscriptions show that he had a kind of 
capital at Kermenchik, near Simferopol, entered 
into close relations AA'ith the Tauri, and threatened 
the city of Chersonesus. The latter called in the 
help of Mithridates and thereby defeated Palaciis, 
son of Scilurus.* The Scythian element in the 
kingdom of Scilurus scarcely amounted to more 
than a name; and, Avhen Strabo, rejecting the 
tradition of Herodotus, makes a fresh survey of 
the north coast of the Euxine, he finds no real 
Scythians there and speaks only of A’arious 
Sarmatian tribes. 

4 . Physical characteristics, customs, etc. — 
Hippocrates,' discussing the effect of climate upon 
human physique, descnbes the peculiarities of the 
Scythians, Avhom he finds as little like other men 
as are the Egyptians. The special points are a 
close mutual resemblance, a reddish (irvpp6t) com- 

E lexion, a fatness, slackness, and e.vcess of 
umonrs, a look as of eunuchs, and in certain 
cases a sexual indiflercnce that amounts to actual 
impotence. This disease was Avell known ; 
Herodotus® says that it aa-os incurred through the 
sack of the temple of Derceto at Ascalon, but 
Hippocrates declares it to be a disease just like 
any other disease, and due to excessive riding. 
Men thus afflicted took their place absolutely 
among the Avomen and Avere called ‘Enarees.’ 
He adds that aU this applies only to the most 
noble and rich among the Scyths. The AVomen, 
he says, abvays sit in AA-aggons, Avhereas among 
the Sauromate they ride astride and take their 
share even in Avar. 

HerodotusT gives a Jail account ol Scythian customs ; almost 
always he has in view the nomad Scyths, but some details seem 
to contradict their general scheme of life and are more prob- 
ably true of the agricultural Scythians near Olbia, whence 
Herodotus seems to have obtained his information. The life 
of tho nomad Scyths was conditioned by the necessity of tend- 
ing their beasts ; chief of these was the horse, used for riding 
(alone of the ancients the Scyths used geldings) and also to 
supply meat and mare's milk, kurays, cheese, butter, and 
butter-milk (rvodr and Botrrvpds are perhaps Scythian loan- 
words), while the oxen drcAv the great ivaggons in tvhich the 
women lived. They also ate sheep and game, but eschewed 
the pig. They used some vegetable food— grain, onions, garlic, 
and AAnId bulbs ; when they could get It, they drank wine, and, 
unlike the Greeks, they drank it neat. For cooking they used 
great cauldrons ; or they cooked an animal in its oAvn skin, 
Duming the bones at the same time. Of their dress he tells us 
only that they wore belts and trousers and pointed caps 
(eyrbnrifl). Their great weapon was the bow, with arrows and 
quiver, used from horseback ; accordingly it was not a simple 
self-bow but a rather short bow with a complicated cur\*e 
compared to that of the north coast of the Euxme. They also 
used darts, short swords (ftcinaces) or daggers (iyxttpiS<ov), 
and axes (sagaris). For defence they had shields ancf scale- 
armour. 

1 Polybius, XXV. li. fxxvi. vi.J 12. 

® Justin, lx. 2 ; Strabo, vii. ill, 18 ; he may have been king ol 
the Qcta), who are constantly mentioned in this region ; bnt 
some Scythians held the Dobrudxha, or it would not have 
gained the name of Little Scythia. 

' CIG 11. 2058 : Af. V. Latysdiev, Inscr. Orcc Sevtent. Ponti 
iuxini, Petrograd, 1SS5, i. IG. 

* Strabo, vu. ill. 17, IS, iv. 3, 7, and a Ohersonesan inscription 
(LaU-schev), i. 185, c. 106 B.o. 

» Lee. eif. « i. 105. 7 iv. SO-76. 


Their political organization consisted of an over- 
king, under-kings, nobles, freemen, and slaves. 
The AA'omen of the Scyths themselves rode in the 
Avaggons and had apparently much less freedom 
than those of the other nomad peoples {Sarmatis, 
Massagebe, and the like), and among them we hear 
of Queens Tomyris, Zarinaia, Amage, and Tirgatoo. 
The kings Avere polygamous and married foreign 
AA’omen. On his father’s deatli the son took over 
his AA’ives, e.vcepting of course his oavu mother. 
Their AA’arlike tactics are proverbial — retiring 
before an invader, Avasting the county, cutting 
off his supplies, harassing Ins rear, enticing him by 
feigned flight, and gradually exhausting him, 
Avhile the nomads carry their supplies Avith them 
and are perfectly mobile. When they attack 
other countries, they leave no forces to guard their 
oAvn, being quite independent of their base and so 
able to concentrate all their strength upon one 
point. But, Avhen Thucydides* says that, as the 
most numerous people of the Avorid, they could, 
united, vanquish any other nation, he exaggerates 
both their number and their poAver. 

5. Religion.® — The Scythians reverenced chiefly 
Tahiti ( = Hestia); next to her Papmus (=Zeus) 
AA'ith his AA-ife Apia (=Ge); after them Goetosyros 
(= Apollo), Argimpasa (= Aphrodite Urania), and 
Ares. Thamimasadas ( =Poseidon) AA’as peculiar to 
the Boyal Scyths. They raised no statues, altars, 
or temples to their gods, except to Ares. Their 
general Avay of sacrificing Avas as folloAvs ; the 
beast, usually a horse, took his stand Avith his fore- 
feet tied together ; the sacrificer pulled the end of 
the rope from behind and brought him doAvn ; then 
he called upon the god and strangled the victim. 
Ares Avas Avorshipped in the form of a sAvord set on 
a platform of brushAvood three furlongs square, 
heaped up in each district; besides horses and 
sheep they sacrificed to him one out of every 
hundred prisoners, pouring his blood upon the 
sAvord. The Ares cult suggests the more settled 
tribes of W. Scythia, Avhere masses of brushAvood 
AA’ould be obtainable ; the native name is not given, 
and tins points to a different source. The Scythian 
pantheon tells us very little ; we do not knoAV Avhat 
aspect of the multiform Greek deities answered to 
the Scythian, nor can Ave establish the true form of 
the names of the latter. 

6. Witchcraft. — Witchcraft * played a great part 
in Scy tliian life. The Avizards divined Avith bundles 
of sticks, and the Enarees by plaiting bast. If the 
king fell sick, it Avas because some one had SAvom 
by the royal hearth and had broken his oath, thus 
bringing doAA’n upon the king the deity’s vengeance. 
Accordingly the Avizards Avere called in to name 
the perjurer, and he escaped Avith his life only if he 
could adduce two sets of AA'izards to declare him 
innocent. If wizards Avere judged to have brought 
a false accusation, they Avere mirnt on a pyre set 
on a cart. 

The ceremony for taking oaths and swearing 
blood-brotherhood is Avidely spread: the parties 
mix their blood Avith Avine in great cups, put therein 
a BAvord, arroAvs, an axe, and a dart, and, after 
praying long over it, drink it together. 

7. Funeral customs.— In the case of the kings 
funeral customs * are very magnificent and cruel ; 
the burials take place in the land of the Gerrhi, 
near the great bend of the Dnepr, and to this region 
the king is brought, AA’herever he may have died. 
The body is embalmed and put on a Avaggon. Its 
attendants disfigime themselves and all Avhom they 
meet, as they bring it from tribe to tribe to the 
appointed place, AA’here it is laid in a great square 
pit under a roof of Avicker-work. They strangle 
and lay in the vacant space one of the dead man’s 


I ii. B6. 
s Ii. 67-69. 


3 Herod, iv. 59-62, 
■* Ib. 71-73. 
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concubines, his cup-bearer, cook, groom, and mes- 
senger, also horses, set by him his cups of gold 
(they make no use of silver or bronze) and firstlings 
of all his possessions and over all they raise a great 
mound. After a year they slay 50 of his favourite 
servants, free Scyths all, and 50 horses, stuff them 
and set them in a circle round the mound. An 
ordinary Scyth when dead is carried about on a 
waggon to visit his friends, who feast the dead 
man and his attendants, until, after 40 days, he is 
laid in his grave. 

One or two other customs may be worth men- 
tion : that by which a Scyth who has slain an 
enemy in war drinks his blood and scalps him, the 
scalp being a voucher in the distribution of booty, 
and the making into cups of the skulls of private 
adversaries vanquished in combat before the king 
show an extreme of barbarism ; in iv. 73-75 Hero- 
dotus seems to describe three separate customs 
under one — a ceremonial purification from the taint 
of a corpse, the usual vapour-bath still popular in 
Russia, and a custom of intoxication with the 
vapour of hemp ; he adds that the women whitened 
their skin with a paste of pounded cypress, cedar, 
and frankincense, which suggests considerable 
luxury and wide commercial connexions. 

This picture of Scythian life is supplemented, 
and on the whole confirmed, by the results of exca- 
vations made in S. Russia during the past hundred 
years. Though no tomb can be said exactly to 
correspond to the ritual described by Herodotus, 
nearly every point can be paralleled from some 
burial or other. From Podolia and the south part 
of the Kiev and Poltava governments, south to 
the Euxine and the neighbourhood of the Greek 
cities of the Crimea and east across the Dnepr and 
Don to the valley of the Kuban along the north 
slope of the Caucasus, we find groups of barrows of 
every size up to 70 ft. high and 400 ft. across. The 
best are mostly about the bend of the Dnepr, just 
where we should seek the land of Gerrhus. The 
oldest contain skeletons coloured red and a few 
pots, but the rich contents of the greater number 
show them to be tombs of nomad people in touch 
with Assyrian, Iranian, and Greek civilization and 
dating from about the 7th cent. B.c. to the period 
of the great migrations. Most of them have been 

E lundered, either just after their construction or 
y successive generations of tomb-robbers, but a 
few have kept their treasures, at any rate in part, 
to reward scientific investigation. We may take 
as an example the latest great find, made by N. I. 
Veselovski in 1912-13.^ 

The tumulus Solokha is 15 miles south of Nicopol in the 
middle of the Gerrhus group. In the centre had been the tomb 
of a woman arrayed in all her finery (now stolen) and supplied 
with drinking-vessels, a cauldron, and a gridiron, and near by 
two horses with gold trappings. In the south-east part of the 
mound, approached by a deep shaft and a covered way, was a 
larger chamber, containing the body of a king or chief, by him 
his sword-bearer, and another servant near the entrance. A 
little to the west was a second pit with the skeletons of five 
horses and a groom by them. Clearly the queen had died first, 
and the king had later been put into the same barrow. Other 
examples show that, if the king had died, his wife would have 
immediately followed him into the grave. The king’s grave- 
goods were wonderfully rich : he wore a great lion-ended torque 
and five gold bracelets ; some 300 gold plaques with repoussi 
designs, flowers, beasts, and human figures were sewn on to his 
pall ; above his head lay a bone-handled knife, a rusted sword, 
a coat of mail, a pair of greaves, a wooden cup to which gold 
plates had been nailed ; by his shoulder lay a bronze Greek 
helmet ; by his right arm two iron lances and a copper mace ; 
by his leg a leather g<pytus (combination quiver and bow-case) ; 
by his right hip two iron swords, one of them with a gold haft 
and a peculiar sheath. Not far from his right shoulder was a 
wonderful golden comb of the finest Greek work, adorned with 
figures of three warriors ; near by stood seven silver cups with 
men or animals in relief. In niches in the wall of the chamber, 
among other things, were ten Greek wine-jars, three great 
cauldrons with beef and mutton bones, and another amphora, 
a colander, and a silver-mounted drinking-horn ; a special 


1 See Illustrated London News, 3rd January, 14lh February, 
1914 ; and S. Polovtseff, in RA, 1914, i. 164. 


hiding-place held a gorytus of reponasi silver, bearing a wonder- 
ful representation of Scytliians in combat and containing 180 
arrow-heads, and a great golden saucer with a central boss 
animals in repoussd all round, and an obliterated Greek inscrin- 
tion. The whole may be dated c. 300 b.c. 

The general inventory of the other great tombs 
is much the same and is dictated by the same ideas 
as the funeral rites described by Herodotus, illus- 
trating them in such details as the presence of 
wooden tabernacles over the body, the remains of 
the funeral car and the funeral feast, etc. Dis- 
crepancies are the presence of silver and bronze and 
the rarity of any kind of axe. As to their style, 
the objects found are (1) a few Assyrian and per- 
haps Iranian, (2) archaic Ionian, (3) native Scythic, 
(4) ‘finest’ and Hellenistic Greek. Some of the 
last are of extreme beauty, and they are important 
as being easily dated and as presenting detailed 
representations of Scythians. Women’s gear and 
things of general use are mostly of this class ; 
weapons (except the goryti) and horse-trappings 
are usually of the other three. . The native crafts- 
man, though utterly failing to imitate the finest 
Greek work, succeeded better mth the Ionian style, 
but imported into it a grotesque element recalling 
Upper Asia and Siberia, sometimes even China; 
he was very fond of animals, especially reindeer, 
and beasts and birds of prey, so foreshadowing the 
beast style of the great migration period. The 
most interesting types (both known also in Siberia) 
are the cauldron and the short sword with a heart- 
shaped guard ; its sheath has a side projection and 
a separate tip necessary for a special way of sus- 
pending it from the belt ; just such are shown upon 
bas-reliefs at Persepolis. 

8. Ethnic origin. — The Scythians and Sarmatians 
used to be regarded as the ancestors of the Slavs j 
these are rather to be found among their north- 
west neighbours, the Neuri, the northern tribes 
adjoining being probably Finns. Niebuhr, pd 
after him Neumann, struck by the many detailed 
resemblances in custom, took the Scyths to be 
Mongols or Turko-Tatars. Miillenhotf declared 
them, on the basis, of the few names and words 
preserved, to be Iranians. No doubt Iranians 
formed the great bulk of the steppe population 
before tbe great migrations this is proved by the 
foreign names in Greek inscriptions Horn Olbia and 
Tanais, most of which can be explained from the 
Iranian language of the Ossetes, a people now con- 
fined to the central Caucasus, but undoubtedly ^ 
remnant of the Sarmatians.* But it looks as if m 
the true Scyth dominant caste there was an element 
similar to the Huns, early Turks, and the like ; 
this type is suggested by Hippocrates (sivox^oei- 
S^orarot),® by 5th cent. Greek terra-cottas of Sacje 
from Memphis, showing that the Mongolmd type 
was already not confined to the extreme north-east 

of Asia, and by certain representations of natives 

found in Solokha. These all have beards, but thu 
feature is quickly introduced by any crossing wit 
Iranian blood. If the rulers were non-Aryan, i 
would explain why many words — e.y., the go 
names — do not lend themselves , to Iranian inter- 
pretation, though indeed no suggestions are very 
convincing. Similar customs too are J. 

product of similar physical conditions. . 

balance of the evidence inclines to the view th , 
while the steppe-population — e.g., the 
and agricultural Scythians -— wm^ P’^^^f.^o^^horde 


Iranian, the actual name Scyth belongs to a hor 
akin to the Turko-Tatars, which made great 
i cent., was decadent by the 5th, 
the 3rd to the Sarmatians with 


and gave way in the 3rd to the Sarmatians 
Iranian views of religion, of kingship,* and h 
freer position of women natural among 

1 See art. Ossetic Eemoiou. . r* 3 ' The 

3 M. I. Rostovtsev, Iranism and in 

author is projectingr a general account of things ocj 
English. 
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Tho of life Sannatiana ■wr-* n chnngo 

ill na.tr,*' rntfKT than of pjpiiiasirsn or ctntrnJ Diode 
ill iih, Wid Use ‘Bcytbic' I 5 mii>j l>clong at least bs 
rr.iicli to ffaraiatisn*! as to Scytlis. 

JvKfitAT**?;*.— K- tU^Uar^ im 

JWVcf • K. X>tMiiz},t Atf*rturr^XMsni4t Co- 

fw. K'Jff. J O, PfflJkff, 7'Ar Cctfi^^rtX^f 

tfft Ui, J-:^»-«i?(i’r?rrhX (Uu^^Uu). x^^tlrtin 

; N, f*. KtjcrfsfeeJf. J* TcUtoi, ttri S. Rfiaach, 
Antupiil/I it Jj J'.’jifir nittiiH'.nslt, 2 j-l*., lilni, 1KJ1-&2; 
E. It. Kuani, S:\ll(itfi> ani linrlt, Ca.uVrMfc, 19M. 

E. ii. Mi.'.'.vs. 

SEA, SEA'GODS. — See ■\YATi:f:, ‘WatcB- 

SE'ADIAH.— Sc’flfliah 1). Joscpli, the most 
prominent tr'l^n of the Jcivi*h ncadeniy at Snra, 
tnnngorr.toil n ne«' ejKJth in all branches of Jewish 
learning. He w.s-s bom in Dilatf, Upper Egypt, in 
fcW and died at Sura in S'-12. Originafh’ lii.s name 

probably sens Sabi (•V'*-“’=Enrtunatu.s), a fomi 
wliicli ho ti?os ncrostically in pome of liia earlier 
sviiting". Eater he adopted the Hebrew fomt 
or, fuller, tn’sys {^Seadiah; the coniinonl 3 * 
necepled pronuticiatioii, S.".adj-a, is therefore in- 
eorreet). Ho is often surnamed al-I'aj'j-ami, i.C. 
'of Fnj'yQtn' (tlie Egyriltan province near which 
Uilit? is nitimtod), for whicli, owing to a injstalren 
identifiealinn by So'adiaU of EayyStm^ with the 
Iliblical I’itorn,’ Hebrew sources, csiwciallv those 
of Earaitc origin, nstmllj’ sabstitate lia-l'itonii. 
Earlier tutditeval Hebrew authorj, particularlj* 
Abraham Ihn Esra, mostly refer to Sc'adialifiimplj' 
as 'the rjMn,' without t'hinking it MOCc.«sary to 
mention the name. 

I. Life.— Of .Se'adiah’s origin and family relations 
very little is known. In some rceontlj' discovered 
dorumeiitswlio'e authors were inimical to.So'adinh 
the claltii i« made that ho was of non-JowisIt orimn, 
uldle ho himself traces his jicdigrco to Shelah* 
and to the Mishnic lenchor Unm’nn h. Dosa.* 
Mono of thc“e as*ortions ha.s any historical ba^is. 
Tim truth nnpe-ar.s to bo that'So’ndinh was of 
humble Jesvish parentage, JiLs father, a piou.s and 
b'.ariied man, derivitig hi.s livciiliood from some 
trade. A son of .‘tendiah, Dosa by name, made a 
gre.at rcput.stion for liinisclf as a scholar and is 
often referred to also as (/tifin. 

The eircumstances of ^e'ndiali’s j-outh and earlier 
rslueation, Isjth Jcwi.sh and secular, are likewise a 
matter of conjecture, ns indeed is all our knowledge 
of the inner history of the Jews in Egypt during 
that period. It is nuite certain, however, th.at the 
Eatnites (i'.t'.) hfi<! scttlcsl in various part.s of 
Egypt at a verv earlj* lime, and that, in their 
eagerness to make converts to their cause among 
the Habkjnites, thej* displav'csl a cotisiiicrable 
Hter.ajy nctivitv in the various branche.s of Jcsvi.sh 
studies, e«j«ec!:t]ly Hebrew grammar, rtib!eexi’gc»is, 
c.’ib-ndnt, ami iluKilosTy, which in tun» ?crv<'d as an 
incentive to the intcSlcctunl element.* among the 
adliesvnts of traditional Jud.Vjsm to devote llicm- 
selvc.s to the satise courses of study, so a» to Ire able 
to defend tradition with the same scientific wcajxms 
as their adver>.nriM u'ctl. Scadiati, who, as bis 
rubetyjuent cares'r shows, was of a fcarle?* and 
s..».i>ewhat couu-iitious eb-nracter, u>ok up the tight 
Earassiu wbile still a vcfv young man, 
’Rliirb I’tcnigiil upon him the wratb and jb-rsecu- 
tion of the fanatic devi>fea*.s of the new rr<-e'l. It 
was m.' doubt the persfcution of the }>araitci« that 
f'.iree-J f^eadi.ih to mave liis native country in the 
year b!r> arid to entig'mte to the Ea.»t, llere we 
btse tr.we of him for a while, but from certain 
l-'tM.* of htv, written alamt seven v'esrs later, we 
tf-arn that iic bad livmi in I'akstsne. probaldy- 

' ^'v V--. 1 1 m ts, 1 nt." 


in the cily of Tilsctia.*, renowned as the -se.at o! 
the Mftsontes, There he came in contact with 
numcrou.s scholars, among them ihe farnou.s ^Ia«'lr• 
itc Moics Ircn Asher, and a. certain 'Abb Ksithit 
Yobya ibn Zaknrij-ya, who. according to _t!ie 
report of the Arabian polybistor ‘All nb_Mfts'9di 
(f VTt'i), Ijocame Se'ndiaU’s teacher. Tiil» 'Abil 
Kathlr, with whom al-M.uj'fldi had .a disputation 
on several religious-phUt>.s<Jpbicnuc»lions,’prolxvbly 
introduced Seadinh into the field of phiio.sophj', in 
which he wa.*! later to become the fipi asid foremost 
exjioncnt of medimvnl Jewry. Seadiah’.s as’oeia 
tion in the East with llic Jewish j)li\lofO]sber David 
ibn MerwAn al-MuVamnia? must likewise have 
indacnccd him in tli.at direction. 

In the 5 ‘car» 921-023 wo find Sc'adiah embroiled 
in the fierce struggle that bad broken out at that 
time I)ctwcen the Palestinian no.ti, Ben Meir, 
and the licads of the Babylonian academics, Ben 
Meir trying to wrest from the latter the supremacy 
which they held over all Jewrj-, espociaUy their 
old prerogative of fixing the calendar, and to 
restore it to the Palestinmn authorities. Being a 
man of great inllucnce, Ben Meir had almost suc- 
ceeded in bringing over the communities to liia 
side, and it w.as only through the energetic inter- 
vention of So'ndiab, wlio sent out circular letters 
and wrote a special work in defence of the Baby- 
lonian cause, that Ben Meir and his following met 
with a crushing defeat. In reward for this. 
Sc'adiah w-as joined ob an ’oltilf (ebief judge, Ibiru 
in rank Iwiow the ffndri) to the stafl of the Sura 
academj', in which position ho remained until 923. 
In that year the gaonatehad become vac.aut through 
dcatli, and the then cxilarcb, David b. Zakkai, 
appointed So’adiah to the odicc. It was not veiy 
long, however, before a bitter quarrel broke out 
between the new gi'iCn and the exil.arcb on account 
of an illeeal procedure bj- the latter in a certain 
lawsuit which was calculated to bring him great 
profit, and wliicli .Se'ndialt, oa an upright man, 
would not countenance. The exilarch, ns was 
cn.stomary in those times, excommunicated the 
gnuti and appointed nnotlier man n-s liis Ruccc.s.sor 
(c. 9.30). Sondinh, by the power vested in bim, 
retaliated in kind and declared David b. Zakkai 
to be no longer exilarch, Bahyloniau Jewry was 
iniineilmtelj’ .«j)Ut info two opi) 0 '<ing factions, the 
one siding with the exilarch, tlie other with tlie 
gain. I'or two i’cars Se'adiah maintained himself 
111 the otlicc in spite of all opposition, but (inallj- 
the cxilarclml party, headed Ui’ the very wealthy 
and learned Aaron S.srgAdn'f.'hsfas'), who olfureil a 
lic.svj- bribe to tjic hhciUfah for Se'adiali’a defiosi- 
tion, .succeeded in having him definitely removed 
Iroin the garm.atc (lieginning of 933). Se’ndinli 
then retired into private life, devoting himself 
entirely to hw scientific work (933-937). In the 
mc-antime the -strife which divided Babylonian 
Jewry continued unab.atcd and often degenerated 
into Ofien fighm and even .»trect riot-s. Some of the 
promincni men of llic BaglidAd commiinitj-, finding 
the situation unlK'arable, urged a ccrt.ain Bidir b. 
Aaron, fntherdndav,- of SargAda and a man of 
great influence, to tn- to bring alsmt a reroncjli.n- 
rion Wtween the exilarch and Se'adiab, and Bi.‘br 
saeceedyd in ell'ecting this. Seadi.ab wa« rein- 
stated in hi,* office (937), but held it for onij" fiv,* 
year?. The excitement and siilTcring that he jsad 
undergone daring the seven V'cara of ivnr witii t!.‘e 
exilarch had undermined hi* health and in f‘t2 be 
died, av Is rejxirten, of mclanebolv’, at the r.ge o; 
titty, two after the death of Ilavid b. Zakkai. 

Si'aaiafi wa.* undmilitedij' one of the great"-!; 
tseri that mc-Hreval Jeutv- ever pttduc.aJ. Hi- 
universal mind embraced all brancht*.-* of hutnan 
kcQvi ledge enluvated by Jews and Arals? of hie 
1 T.l'.J slv-.L ritell ‘i- 
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(1) Of the works belonging to the first class we possess only 
the Hebrew translation of the originally Arabic InUrpretalion 
of the Thirteen Hermeneutic Rules (nno i"' published 
first by S. Sohechter in the periodical n'3, Iv. plienna, 
1SS51 2S5-244 and re-edited by J. JIuller in (Euvres eomplites, 
ut. 74-S3. Another methodological work, Introduelion to the 
Talmud, no longer exists ; of. L. Ginsberg, Geoniea, i. 163. 

(2) None of the works of the second class (commentaries on 

the Mishnah and various tractates of the Talmud) has been 
preserved, with the exception of a very short Commentary on 
the Traelale Reraktth, containing merely lexical notes. It was 
edited from a Genizah MS by S. A. lYertheimer, Jerusalem, 
1008 ; of. Glnzberg, p. 164. ; 

(3) About a dozen treatises representing the third group of 
Se'adiah’s Talmudic writings are knoivn by name, but only the 
Treatise on Ihheritanee (n'lhio'jtt 3Kn3)has come down to os, 
edited by J. Muller (fSuvres completes, ix. 1-S3). The treatise 
is preceded by a philosophic introduction. Of some of the other 
treatises fragments have come to light — e.g.. On Testimonies 
and Contracts, On Usury (B. Hirschteld, JQR xvi. 11904) 294, 
xviii. (1906) 119 f.), etc. Mention must also be made of Se'adiah’s 
Responsa (decisions in legal and religions questions), about 60 
of which were published by J. Miiller, pp. 87-142 ; of. Matter, 
s.v. ‘ Halakah ' D. 

(c) Calendar and chronology, — The question of 
calendar ivas the subject of perpetual controversy 
between ^^araites and Kabbanites, and Se'adinh 
as the chief exponent of the latter has repeatedly 
treated of the matter in his polemical ivritings 
{see helow) as well as in monographs, of which, 
however, only fragments have been preserved.^ 

A treatise on chronology under the title Kildb oM’a’rtt was 
published hy A. Neubauer in Medicetal Jeurish Chronicles, 
Oxford, 1887-96, ii. 89-110; cf. W. Bacher, REJ xxxii, (1896) 
140fl., xlix. [1904] 29Sff,; A. Marx, REJ Iviii. (1909) 299f. 
Two other treatises are known only by the titles ; cf. Malter, 
s.v. ‘Chronology.’ 

(/) Philosophy. — Se'adiah dealt with special 
problems of philosophy in nearly all his extant 
works, particularly in his commentaries on various 
books of the Bible. Here we are concerned, how- 
ever, only with two of his works which represent 
his religious philosophic system as a whole. 

(1) ra/sir Kilab al-maMdi (‘Commentary on the Book of 
Creation ’), so far as known the first scientific attempt to unravel 
the mysteries of this obscure Hebrew treatise, called Sf/er 
yeftrah, which the popular belief ascribed to the patriarch 
Abraham. In a lengthy introduction Se'adiah gives a historical 
account of the various theories of Greek thinkers ns to the 
origin of the universe. The theory of the Slfer Testrah he 
identifies with that of Pythagoras, from which it diHers only in 
so far as, in addition to the ten numerals of the latter, it 
postulates also the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet as the 
origin and essence of creation. Se'adiah devotes much space 
to the elucidation of this fantastic theoiy, which he endeavours 
to harmonize with the teachings of Judaism. He does not, 
however, subscribe to the views of the SS/er Yeftrah, accepting 
instead that of the TCrah, which teaches a ereatio ex nihito. 
Very interesting is Be'adiah’s interpretation of the fourth 
chapter of the book, according to which the first thing that I 
God created was a certain pneumatic substance, which diffeced | 
from the visible air that surrounds us by its greater tenuity and ! 
by its sublimity. This pneumatic substance, or ether, which i 
he probably adopted from the Stoics, pervades all existence, 
even the interior of the most solid bodies. It is through the 
medium of this sublimated air that God is omnipresent, figur- 
atively speaking, this air is ‘the throne of God's Majest}',’ the 
agency of the divine ^irit that animates and snstains all 
creation. Scripture designates it by the term Ar<i6<)d=‘ glory,’ 
03 it is said (Is 63): ‘The whole earth is full of his glory.’ By- 
means of it the word of God is communicated to the prophets. 
The Sahhia of the Talmud coined for it the term shutlnah 
(nyx). 

The Arabic text of the commentary was edited with a French 
translation by M. Lambert, Commentaire sur le S(fer Yesira, 
Paris, 1891. A Hebrew translation by an author of the 12th 
cent, exists in MS only. Portions of another translation are 
embodied in the Commentary on the Sefer Yeyirah by Judah h. 
Barzillai of Barcelona (1135), ed. S. Halberstam, Berlin, 1885 ; 
cf. Malter, s.v. 

(2) Eitdb al-Amdnat wal-I'tilcdddt, in the Hebrew trans- 
lation of Judah Ibn Tibbon (1186), Slfer ha-Emundlh fce-ha- 
Dedth (‘ Book of Philosophic Doctrines and Religious Beliefs ’), 
Be'adiah’s most important philosophic work, written in Baghdad 
during the time of his seclusion (about 933). The Arabic text 
was published for the first time by S. Landauer (Leyden, 1830), 
while the Hebrew translation is accessible in seven editions 
(ed. pr, Constantinople, 1662), some of them with commentaries. 
J. Fiirst translated the Hebrew text, with the exception of the 
last chapter, into German (Leipzig, 1845). Parts of the Arabic 
text were translated into German by P. Bloch (Vom Glauben 
tind Wissen, Munich, 1879, containing the introduction and 

I See Malter, JQR, new ser., ill. [1912-13] 600-609; cf. art. 
Calendar (Jewish), 


the first chapter) and "W. Engelkemper (Die religionsphilo- 
sophische Rehre Saadja Gaons, etc,, Munster, 1903, ^rd 
chapter). An older Hebrew translation, usually called The 
Paraphrase,’ ivith a very peculiar terminology, is as yet 
unpublished. This translation was the basis of Berechiah ha- 
Nakdan (c. end of 12th cent.), who epitomized the whole work 
in two separate volumes, which were edited with an English 
translation by H. Gollanoz under the title The Ethical Treatises 
of Berachya, London, 1902. . , . 

One of the main features of this great work of Se'adiah is its 
fundamental theory that philosophy and religion not only do 
not contradict each other, but actually support and supplement 
each other in the propagation of truth. For reason and 
religion sprang from the same divine source, and neither there- 
fore can teach anything that is incompatible with the teachings 
of the other. With this theory as a basis, Se’adiah sets out to 
examine the various philosophic doctrines which seem to be at 
variance with the teachings of the Mosaic religion and en- 
deavours to prove that the supposed antagonism is due either 
to fallacious reasoning or to a misinterpretation of the religious 
documents. In a long introduction he discusses the souroes 
from which all human knowledge is derived and then divides 
his book into ten sections, in which the following problems are 
dealt with ; 

(1) The creation of the world. Four proofs are adduced for 
the ereatio ex nihito, while twelve contrary theories by various 
Greek and Muhammadan thinkers are refuted with much 
detail. 

(2) Having demonstrated the necessity of presupposing the 
existence of God as a Creator, Se’adiah proceeds to a discussion 
of God’s unity and uniqueness, ns well as the other divine 
attributes. In this connexion he refutes the Christian dogma 
of the Trinity os a misinterpretation of the three attributes of 
life, power, and knowledge. 

(3) The purpose of creation was to make all created beings 
happy. As a means to the attainment of happiness, the divine 
commandments ol the Holy Scriptures were revealed to man. 
The necessity and reliability ol prophecy are defended against 
the contrary views ol a Hindu sect (Brahmans), likewise the 
authority ol the Biblical lawagainst the contentions of Christian 
and Muhammadan theologians that it was abrogated. 

(4) The question ol free will is here minutely discussed. Man 
is a free agent, hence responsible for all bis actions. Se'adiah 
tries to reconcile this view with the omnipotence and omni- 
science ol God. Numerous passages of the Bible are interpreted 
in the light of this theory. 

(5) Men are now divided into ten classes according to their 
religious and moral bearing in life. Special effort is made to 
vindicate the idea of God’s Justice, seeing that the righteous 
often suffer, while the wicked prosper (theodicy). 

(6) This section contains Se'adiah’s system of psychology. 
Six theories of Greek philosophers regarding the essence of the 
human soul ore discussed. Against these, the author presents 
his own theory, that the soul is a separate entity created by 
God at the moment when the body, its habitat, is about to 
enter this world. He thus denies the pre-existence of the 
soul. He further investigates the mutual relation of soul and 
body, defends the idea of the immortality of the former, 
discusses the phenomenon of death and the state of the soul 
alter death, and finally refutes the theory of transmigration of 
the soul. 

(7) In this section Se'adiah tries to prove the possibility of 
the resurrection of the dead irom the point of view of nature, 
reason, and the Bible. The closing portion contains the 

1 answers to ten questions that have a special bearing on the 
[ doctrine of resnrrection.i 

(8) Here the author takes up the Jewish doctrine of Israel’s 
ultimate redemption by the promised Messiah, proving it from 
Bible and Talmud. He argues against those who claimed that 
the Messianic prophecies were fulfilled during the time of the 
Second Temple and also against the Christian doctrine of the 
Messiah. 

(9) On reward and punishment in the future world. Se'adiah 
roves from reason, Bible, and Talmud that all inequalities will 
e adjusted in the world to come and then devotes much space 

to the discussion of thirteen eschatological questions. 

(10) The tenth section represents Se’adiah’s s.vstem of ethics. 
He describes thirteen different theories regarding the course 
which one should choose for oneself in life and shows that any 
of these theories, if applied dogmatically and one-sidedly, is 
bound to prove harmful. Man should live in accordance with 
his natural inclinations, but keep them under strict control and 
surveillance, carrying out all functions of life in the proper time 
and place and refraining therefrom when reason so demands, 

tq) Polemic works.— {1) Kitub aURadd'ald 'Andn, ‘ Refutation 
ol Anan,’ the founder of Karaiam (760), written in 916. The 
book is knoivn only from quotations ; see PoznaiSski, JQR x. 
(18981 240_ff. 

(2) Eitdb al-Tamyis, ‘Book of Distinction,’ probably Se'adiah's 
most important and most voluminous polemical work, written in 
926 and directed against schismatic teachings of the Karaites, 
Several fragments were published bv S. Scheohter, Saadyana, 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 30-34 ; and 'H. Hirsohfeld, JQR xvL 
98 g. ; cf. al so Poznafiski, JQR x. 246-251, 262-274. 

1 The seventh section exists in two entirely different recen- 
sions, the one ol which is contained in the edition of landauer 
(see above), while the other, on which is based also Ibn Tibbon’s 
Hebrew translation, was edited from another MS by W. Bacher, 
in the Festschrift sum aehtzigsten Geburtstage M. Stein- 
sehneidePs, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 98-112. 
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(3) Kitdb aURadd 'aid Ibn Sd^awaihi, ‘ Eefutatlon of Ibn 
Sa^awaihi,’ of which several fragments have come to light ; see 
JQR xiii. [1001] 6B6-6G7, xvi. 100, 112 ; Poznanski, The Karaite 
I/iterary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, London, 1908, pp. 4-8. 

(4) Kitab al-Radd 'aid al-Mutalidmil, ‘ Kefutation of an Over- 
hearing Aggressor,' perhaps^ the same Ibn Siljawaihi. A frag- 
ment was published by Hirschfeld, JQR xviii. 118-119; cf. 
Poznaiiski, JQR x. 254 f. 

(6) Kitdb al-Radd 'did Hayawaihi (vulgo Hitci) al-Ballfi, 
‘ Refutation of ^iwi of Balfch,’ A considerable’ portion of the 
book, written in Hebrew rhyme, was recently published by I. 
Davidson under the title Saadia’s Polemic against Hiwl Al- 
Ralkhi, New York, 1915, to which edition the reader is here 
referred for further details. 

(6) Refer ha-6dlui, an apologetic work written in Biblical 
Hebrew and directed against David b. Zakkai and his party. 
About three years later Se'adiah added an Arabic translation of 
and commentary on the Hebrew text and wrote an Arabic 
introduction in which he sketched the contents of the work. 
The introduction, in which verses from the original book of 
Sirach are quoted, and of which only a few lines are missing at 
the beginning, was published by Harkavy in Studien und 
Mittheuungen, v. 160-181. Part of the same introduction was 
published from another MS with an English translation by H. 
Malter, J QR, now ser., iii. [1912-18] 487-499. Several fragments 
of the work itself, both Hebrew and Arabic, appeared in various 
periodicals ; see, for the bibliography, Malter, Life and JForis 
of Saadia, s.v. 

LiTBRATunE. — Besides works mentioned in the body of the 
article, the following may be referred to : 

i BloaiUPaiES m OEKERAL.—'W. Bacher, JE x. 679-586; 
S. Bemfeld, R. Sa'adyah Gaon (Hebrew), Oracow, 1898 ; W. 
Engelkemper, LeSaadice Gaonisvita, etc., Munster, 1897 ; S. 
Eppenstein, Beitrdge zur Gesch. und Literatur im geondischen 
Zeitalter, Berlin, 1913, pp. 65-148 ; M. Friedlander, ‘Life and 
Works of Saadia,’ v. [1893] 177-199; A. Geiger, TPissen- 
schaftl. Zeitschr. fiir jiid. Theologie, V. [1844] 26711.; M. Joel, 
‘ Saadias,’ in his Beitrdge zur Gesch. der Philosophic, Breslau, 
1876, Anhang, pp. 34-44 ; D. Kohn, Toledot R. Sa'adyah Gaon 
(Hebrew), Oracow, 1891; S. J. L. Rapoport, ‘Toledot R. 
Sa'adyah Gaon,’ in Bikkuri ha-'Ittim, ix. [18M] 20-37; M. 
Steinschneider, Cat. Lib. Beb. in Bibliotheca BodleiaiM, 
Berlin, 1852-60, cols. 2156-2224, Die arab. Literatur der Juden, 
Frankfort, 1902, pp. 47-69 ; T. Tal, in Lezingen gehouden in 
de Vereeniging voor Joodsche Letterkunde en Geschitdtnis, The 
Hague, 1887, jm. 1-66 ; S. A. Taubeles, Saadia Gaon, Halle, 
1888 ; 1. H. Weiss, Dor Dor xoe-Doreshaw, iv. [Vienna, 1887] 
Ohs. 14-16. 

ii. LiEauiSTJOSAEDEXEaEsis.—W, Bacher, Abraham Ibn 
Ksra’s Einleitung zu scinem Pentateuchcommentar, Vienna, 
1876, Leben und Werke des AbulxoaUd, Leipzig, 1885, p. 9311., 
Die Sibelexegese der jiidischen Religionsphilosophen des Mittel- 
alters vor Slaimuni, Strassburg, 1892, pp. 1-44, and in Winter 
andWUnsche, Die jUdische Litteratur, Berlin, 1897, ii. 18811., 
243 £f.; L. Bodenheimer, 'Das Paraphrastische der arabischen 
Ubersetzung des Saadia,’ in Monatsschrift, iv. [1864] 23-33 ; L. 
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SECOND ADVENTISM.— This article will 
sketch the history of speculation about the return 
of Christ. Belief in His return has long been a 
widely accepted Christian tenet, but there have 
been many different opinions as to the time and 
manner of His appearing. These varying views 
fall into two main classes. One type of thinking 
regards the Second Advent primarily as a spiritual 
experience already realized through the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the disciples after the resur- 
rection of Jesus — a ‘return’ repeated in the ex- 
perience of successive generations of Christians. 
This interpretation is frequently supplemented by 
belief in a visible coming of Christ at an indefinite 
historical moment in the far distant future, after 
the gospel by its transforming power has gradually 
brought the world to a state of millennial perfec- 
tion. The second fwpe of opinion insists that the 

E romised return of (Jurist has not yet taken place, 
ut may be momentarily expected. In the mean- 
time the world constantly deteriorates. Only by 
Christ’s literal coming can the millennium be 
established and righteousness made to prevail 
upon the earth. The latter opinion is commonly 
designated pre - millenarianism and the former 

S it - millenarianism. Since for pre-millenarians 
rist’s return is as yet in no sense realized, but 
is an imminent event greatly to be desired, they 
have usually been much more diligent than post- 
millenarians in their efforts to determine the 
date and manner of the Second Advent. It is 
mainly with pre-millennial teachings that we are 
here concerned. 

I. Jewish antecedents. — Contemporary Judaism 
furnished a point of departure for early Christian 
belief in the return of Christ. Even the older 
prophets had announced the coming of a day when 
Jahweh would catastrophically intervene in the 
affairs of the world, much as the Christians of Hi 
times depicted the imminent advent pf their Lord 
Jesus Christ. But this type of imagery was 
developed most fully in the apocalyptic literature 
of later Judaism, whence it passed over into 
Christianity. Dn 7^®'' seems to nave been a par- 
ticularly influential passage : ‘ I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, there came with the clouds or 
heaven one like unto a son of man. . . • And 
there was given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, and lan- 
guages should serve him.’ Other apocalyptic 
writers revelled in descriptions of divine inter- 
vention when either God Himself or His heaimniy 
Messiah would visibly appear descending from 
heaven to earth to inaugurate a new regime. 
This event was to be foreshadowed by n series oi 
terrifying phenomena. Fearful wars would drenen 
the world in blood, the heavens and the earD 
would be shaken, and the light would feu fr® 
sun, moon, and stars. Resurrection of the dea , 
the execution of judgment, and the inauguratio 
of a new world were to occur in connexum wi 
the advent of God or of His Messiah. Certam 

apocalyptists inserted an interregnum or pns 

sometimes 400 years, sometimes a millenniu 
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between the end of the present world and the final i 
establishment of the new heaven and the new 
earth. Occasionally attempts were made to fix j 
the date of the end, earlier estimates being revised 
from time to time in the light of subsequent 
events. Other seers were less confident of their 
ability to forecast exactly the hour of coming 
disaster, since this knowledge was not permitted 
to mortals, but in the signs of their own times 
they found ample evidence of the imminence of the | 
event.' I 

2. Jesus on His return. — Jesus was baptized by 
John after hearing him announce the imminence ] 
of the judgment (Mt 3^"'®, Lk 3'’®). Apparently 
the Baptist shared in the apocalyptic thinking of j 
contemporary Judaism and awaited expectantly 
the impending catastrophe that was to end the old 
order and establish the new. But whether Jesus 
was so heartily in sympathy ivith this view that 
He predicted His own early return from heaven in 
apocalyptic fashion is still a debated question. 
One school of interpreters stoutly maintains that 
the Gospels correctly represent Jesus as teaching 
that He would return while men of His own | 
generation were still alive (Mk 9').® Other inter- j 
preters are of the opinion that Jesus did not 
announce His early return in apocalyptic fashion, 
but that the prominence of this idea in the Gospels 
is due to the work of the disciples, who consoled 
themselves with this faith after Jesus’ death.* 
While Jesus did not predict His own coming. He 
may on this interpretation have entertained current 
Jewish apocalyptic hopes and have expected an 
early intervention of God to inau^rate a new 
heavenly r4^me upon earth. A third view, more 
in accordance with popular opinion, is that Jesus, 
in speaking of His early return, used the apoca- 
lyptic phraseology of His time, but attached to 
it a deeper and more spiritual meaning. He was 
to return in spiritual power, and the new kingdom 
on earth was to be established by a gradual 
process of growth begun during His own career 
and continued by successive generations of His 
disciples working under the direction of His spirit. 

3. NT teaching. — Belief in the Second Coming 
was popular among the Christians whose opinions 
are preserved in the NT. An expectation of 
Christ’s early return in glory is frequently ex- 
pressed in the Epistles of Paul. The Thessalonians 
are admonished to prepare for the approaching 
end of the age, waitmg for the Son of God from 
heaven (1 Th 1'* 2'® 3'* 4'**'*). The present age is 
to end in a terrible outbreak of lawlessness to be 
followed by the coming of the Lord (2 Th 2'''®). 
The Corinthians are advised to delay their litiga- 
tions, awaiting the judgment presently to be 
inaugurated by Jesus when He returns. Since 
the time is short, it is unwise for them to become 
involved in family relationships such as marriage 
and the care of children. Within their own life- 
time Christ will appear, the dead will be raised, 
judgment will be enacted, and the new age ivill be 
est^lished (1 Co 1«- 4' 5“ 7®®'“ 15®'-®® 16“). This 
glorious day is at hand, and wise Christians will hold 
themselves in readiness for the imminent advent 
of the Lord (Eo 13'® 14'®, Ph 1«- '« 4®, 1 Th 5'-"- =*). 

The Synoptic Gospels and Acts show a similar 

1 For a more extended Etatement ot Jewish opinion on this 
suhjeot Bee R. H. Charles, A Critical Hist, of the Doctrine of 
a J'hiture Life", London and New York, 1913, chs. v.-viii, ; 
S. J. Case, The Millennial Hope, pp. 80-08 ; P. Volz, JUdUche 
Eschatologie von Daniel Ms Ahiba, Tubingen, 1903 : Sohurer, 
GJF4, Leipzig, 1902-11, ii. 579-051. 
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interest in the Second Advent, which is expected 
to occur during the lifetime of personal disciples 
of Jesus {Mk 9' 14®®, Mt 16®“ 26®', Lk 9®^ 22=®). 
Jesus is thought to have had in mind His own 
return when He spoke about the destruction of 
the Temple (Mk 13=-®®, Mt 24'-=®, Lk 21®-®=), The 
agonies experienced in the Jewish revolt of A.D. 
66-70, which resulted in the destruction of the 
Temple, were interpreted as signs of the approach- 
ing end. Very soon after this disaster the Son of 
Man would appear with His angelic host to estab- 
lish His kingdom upon earth. In the meantime 
certain preliminaries had to be completed, such as 
preaching the gospel to all the peoples living 
around the Mediterranean (Mk 13'®), and the 
exact date of the end could not be known by 
mortals, but in Mark’s opinion it was so near that 
the men of that generation ought to be living in 
constant readiness for its coming (13®®"®®). Simi- 
larly, Acts opens with the announcement that the 
disciples shall see Jesus return in like manner as 
they beheld Him going into heaven (1"). Peter 
interprets the Pentecostal endowment of the 
Christians as a fulfilment of OT prophecies of the 
last times (2'®*®'), and on still another occasion he 
admonishes his hearers to repent in preparation 
for the advent of Christ (3'®'®'). 

In Revelation the Second Coming is vividly 
portrayed. ‘Behold he cometh with the clouds; 
and every eye shall see him ’ is the persecuted 
Christian'^s consoling hope (1®). The things seen by 
John will ‘ shortly come to pass ’ and Christ will 
‘ come quiclcly ’ {22='' '®- ®®). The trials through 
which Christians are passing in John’s own day 
are regarded as signs presaging the linal period of 
distress to precede Christ’s advent. He will come 
riding upon a white charger and accoutred with 
heavenly armour. The armies of heaven are to 
accompany Him, but the sharp sword that pro- 
eeedeth out of His mouth will itself be sufficiently 
deadly to strike donm all His enemies. The 
nations of the earth will fall in the terrific carnage 
to take place at Christ’s coming (19"'®'). At tms 
point John introduces a Jewish idea not explicitly 
mentioned in any other NT book. After His 
triumph Christ sets up an interregnum upon earth, 
dwelling with the martjred saints for 1000 years 
before the final judgment is staged and the New 
Jerusalem established. The actual date of the 
expected advent is vaguely indicated by John in 
his apparent reference to the imperial succession 
between his own day and the end of the present 
age (17'°'"). After the death of the present 
emperor bis immediate successor will rule for ‘a 
little while ’ before the final imperial ‘ beast’ 
appears who holds dominion until overthroAvn by 
Gnrist. If, as seems probable, John was writing 
in the nineties under Domitian, he doubtless ex- 
pected the Second Advent to occur not later than 
the second decade of the 2nd century. 

Other parts of the NT also entertain the hope 
of Christ’s coming. Readers of James are admon- 
ished to await patiently the advent of the Lord 
which ‘is at hand,’ and the judge ‘standeth before 
the doors ’ (6®-®). The author of Hebrews expects 
Christ to appear a second time to them that wait 
for Him to complete their salvation, and even as 
he writes the day seems to be ‘ drawing nigh ’ (9®® 
10®=). In 1 Peter Christians are encouraged to 
suffer persecution, confident in the belief that the 
end of the present world is near. Suddenly Christ 
will appear, coming upon the clouds to destroy 
sinners and receive the faithful in His new kingdom 
(13-7 47. i!L i7f. 54j_ Against sceptics who are losing 
faith in the Second Advent 2 Peter urges that 
delay is no sufficient ground for doubt, since with 
the Lord a thousand years are but as a single day 
(3'-'»). 
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The Gospel of John treats the Second Coining in 
a unique way. The idea rarely occurs. There is 
one reference to an hour when all that are in the 
tombs shall hear the voice of Jesus and come forth 
to judgment (5*®'-) ; but this is not the dominant 
teaching of the book. Elsewhere the return of 
Jesus is thoroughly spiritualized. He Avill ‘come 
again’ to receive His own at death, but not to 
introduce an apocalyptic kingdom upon earth 
(14^‘). The kingdom He establishes is one of 
‘ truth ’ (18®^), which is already inaugurated through 
His work upon earth. Those who hear His words 
and believe thereby acquire eternal life immedi- 
ately, and those who reject incur, by that very act, 
a present and final judgment (5®^*')* Jesus indeed 
returns to earth after His death, but His return is 
a spiritual act affecting the personal religious 
living of successive generations of disciples and is 
not to mark a cataclysmic reversal of the present 
order of existence. 

4. Early patristic opinion. — Throughout the 
2nd and 3rd centuries many Christians continued 
to cherish the hope of an early visible return of 
their Lord. They not only reproduced the first 
disciples’ vivid expectation of His early advent, 
but they frequently dwelt upon the idea of His 
millennial rule as depicted m Revelation. The 
Didache warns its readers to watch lest they be 
taken unawares by the Lord’s sudden coming, 
which is to occur in truly apocalyptic fashion.^ 
Hegesippus reported that Jesus’ brother, James, 
just before the latter’s execution, declared that 
Jesus was about to come upon the clouds of heaven, 
and the grandchildren of Jude also defined the 
Messianic kingdom in similar apocalyptic imagery.® 
Both Ignatius and Polycarp believed themselves 
to be living in the last times when Christ would 
suddenly appear to execute judgment upon the 
Christians’ persecutors and to reward the faithful.® 
The so-called Epistle of Barnabas represents the 
last day as at hand, when the present world along 
wth the evil one shall be destroyed by the return- 
ing Lord. Almost 6000 years are thought to have 
elapsed since creation, these years corresponding 
to the six days of creation week. The seventh 
day of 1000 years is about to berin with the 
Second Advent,* Papias also looked for a return 
of the Lord, when the earth would be made fabu- 
lously fruitful.® Hermas describes a beast seen in 
his vision and marked by four colours, black repre- 
senting the present evil world, red signifying 
impending destruction by blood and fire, gold 
typifying faithful Christians tried by the testing 
fire, and white denoting the new coming age. 
The end is thought to be near. Even Jesus had 
lived in the last times, and in Hermas’ day the 
tower representing the Church was so near to 
completion that the labour upon it had to be sus- 
pended for a brief period awaiting the return of 
Christ to inspect the structure. But this delay is 
not to be long,® 

Among the early apologists, Justin is a con- 
firmed believer in the Second Advent. He finds 
two advents of Christ predicted by the prophets — 
the one already past when He came as a dis- 
honoured and suffering man, the second when He 
shall come fpm heaven ydth glory, accompanied 
by His angelic host.® This consummation is being 
delayed tenmorarily^ to allow more sinners to 
repent, and Justin thinks that the dispensation of 
grace may endure even long enough to include 
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some who are not yet born.® But persecution ol 
Christians will continue until Christ comes to 
destroy His enemies and dwell with the saints 
1000 years in Jerusalem,® Irenmus agrees witli 
Barnabas in placing the end of the ivond and the 
return • of Christ 6000 'years after creation. The 
date of the advent is not fixed more definitely, but 
the hostility of Rome is to continue until Christ 
comes to abolish all evil and establish His millen- 
nial reign.® The Montanists* were also enthusi- 
astic believers in the early return of Christ, and 
their excesses did much to arouse opposition to 
the doctrine, Tertullian predicts a decline of the 
Roman power to be followed by the rise of the 
Antichrist, who will make war upon the Church 
until Christ suddenly appears, coming in glory 
upon the clouds to establish the sainte in power 
upon earth. Already men are living in the ‘last 
times.’® Hippolytus fixes the date of the Second 
Advent at 500 years after the birth of Christ, 
which is said to nave taken place 650 years after 
creation.® Commodian looks for. an early return 
of the Lord, The impending seventh persecution 
of the Christians is expected to introduce the 
tribulation of the last days. Then two Antichrists 
are to appear in succession, ruling for a short time 
before Christ’s advent.® Lactantius dwells at 
length upon the events to precede the return of 
Christ which will occur 6000 years after the 
creation. He believes that at most the present 
world cannot endure beyond another 200 years, 
and the end is to be expected daily.® Other 
expectant pre - mUlennialists are Victorinus of 
Pettau,® Methodius of Olympus in Lycia,®® and the 
Egyptian bishop Nepos.®® 

5. Early opponents of millennialism,— The idea 
of an early return of Christ to establish His mil- 
lennial reign upon earth gradually grew unpopular 
as the Christian movement gained in powen 
While Christians remained few in numbers, and 
during periods of severe persecution, the only 
possi we triumph for the new religion seemed to lie 
m the hope of the Second Advent. But, as Christ- 
ianity became more influential, gradually rising 
to a position of supremacy in its world, the need 
for a catastrophic intervention of God disappeared. 
The Second Advent as a tenet of faith was not 
necessarily abandoned, but stress was placed upon 
the power of the Church to effect a gradual trans- 
formation of the present world, and the visible 
return of Christ was pushed far into the future. 

The first opposition to Second Adventism seems 
to have come from the Gnostics, who were averse 
to the idea of any reunion of souls wth restored 
physical bodies even in a millennial kingdom. 
The excessive enthusiasm of the Montanists also 
provoked opposition to millenariamsm, even 
causing the book of Revelation to fall mt 
disfavour in certain circles. This_ is probably tn 
reason for its rejection by the Alo^ and 
also by the Roman presbjdier Cains, ''^®° ^ . 
the work of the heretic Cerinthus. But Ung 
was the first Christian writer 
thoroughgoing refutation of vivid and '®®?®'®“®, 
Second Advent hopes.®* He did not reject 
Biblical writings commonly cited ®®®.®®®PP° t 
these hopes, bub he offered an allegoncal typ 
interpretation by which all Scripture cou 
made to yield a spiritual meaning, 
the present world was to endure indefinitely, oe 
ijlpol. 1. 28. , nfiri 201.. 
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gradually transformed by the power of the Christ- 
ian gospel into a new ideal order of existence. The 
anti-millennial polemic was taken up by Dionysius 
of Alexandria. He did not completely reject the 
book of Kevelation, but he did affirm that it was 
unintelligible to him and that it was not the work 
of John the Apostle.' Until the time of Athan- 
asius the book of Revelation remained in disfavour 
with the churches of Syria and Palestine, while 
Origen’s method of dealing with the Second Coming 
prevailed in the East. 

Second Adventism was given a new turn by the 
Donatist Ticonius in his commentary on Revela- 
tion. He maintained that the return of the Lord 
would not occur until the true Church— meaning 
the Donatist Church “ — had established itself in 
the world, successfully resisting both paganism 
and the fdse Church Catholicism. The book of 
Revelation was allegorically interpreted as a 
detailed forecast of this conflict. Although 
Ticonius, who wrote about the year 380, expected 
Christ to reappear soon, he made the intervening 
history of Christianity, gradually attaining per- 
fection in its conflict with the world, the process 
by which Clirist’s kingdom was to be established 
upon earth. This notion was transformed and 
restated by Augustine.^ He dismisses the view 
that Christ is yet to come to inaugurate a millen- 
nial reign upon earth. The Kingdom has already 
been established by Christ’s first advent, when He 
bound Satan (Mk S”), and His coming ‘ continually 
occurs in His church, that is, in His members, in 
which He comes little by little and piece by piece, 
since the Avhole Church is His body.’ When the 
Church has reached the climax of its growth, the 
present world will be transmuted by a fiery bath 
transforming corruptibility into incorruptibility 
and revealing the New Jerusalem which is from 
heaven ' because the grace with which God formed 
it is of heaven.’ The work of Augnstine (g’.u.) 
virtually eliminated all realistic Second Adventism 
from the main stream of Roman Catholic thinking, 
and his news have also been widely current in 
Protestant circles. 

6 . Revival of interest in adventisra. — When 
taken literally, Augustine’s identification of the 
Church with the ideal earthly kingdom of Christ 
implied that the millennium would close about 
A.D. 1000, and that the final coming of Christ in 
judgment might then be expected. The approach 
of this date awakened a revival of interest in 
Second Advent hopes, and for several years there- 
after more or less vivid expectations were fre- 
qiiently entertained ; e.g., the efforts of the 
Crusaders to gain control of the Holy Land owed 
not a little to the feeling that the imminent end of 
the world made it necessary for Christians to be in 
possession of that sacred territory when the Lord 
returned. 

At the close of the 12th cent, a noteworthy rein- 
terpretation of adventism is given by Joachim of 
Ploris, who looked for the return of Clirist to 
inaugurate His millennial reign upon earth in the 
year 1260. * This date was determined by reckoning 
the 1260 days of Rev 12® as the equivalent number 
of years that the true Church would remain con- 
cealed before the end. Stirring events of J oachim’s 
own day, such as the aggressions of the Saracens, 
the Crusades, and the rise of the monastic orders, 
all became signs of the times fulfilling the predic- 
tions of the book of Revelation. Joachim’s 
writings were regarded by his admirers as a new 
Scripture, and so incurred the hostility of the 
papacy ; but his views gained wide currency among 
the Franciscans, who found the hostile papacy 
also prefigured among the signs of the last times 

' Eu3. HJB vii. 24 1. 2 See art. Dosatists. 

3 Be Civ. Bei, xx. 4 See art. Joachisiites. 


in Revelation. The various Protestant movements 
took up this notion with avidity. Also the dis- 
turbed conditions preceding the Reformation 
tended to increase the conviction that the Second 
Advent was approaching. Militz of Kromeriz, a 
forerunner of John Hus, looked for the end between 
the years 1365 and 1367. In the next century the 
Hussite wars strongly stimulated advent hopes 
among the Bohemians, resulting in the rise of the 
Taborite movement and the fonnation of the sect 
known as the Bohemian Brethren.' The Thirty 
Years’ War gave fresh stimulus to these hopes and 
called forth from the famous Comenius the predic- 
tion of an early return of Christ. Wyclif (q.v.) 
also regarded the papacy as the power of Anti- 
christ, and other signs of the times were taken 
to imply the nearness of Christ’s advent. The 
reformers in Germany and Switzerland often 
spoke of the Antichrist papacy, but they did not 
as a rule draw the logical conclusion that the literal 
Second Advent was imminent. Millenarianism 
Avas branded as a Judaistic heresy by both the 
Augsburg and the Helvetic Confessions.** 

In the British Isles adventism was advocated 
more freely, the book of Revelation furnishing a 
basis for new speculation on the date of the Lord’s 
return. John Napier® predicted the coming of the 
end between the years 1688 and 1700. In the next 
generation Joseph Mede* concluded from the data 
in Revelation that the present course of history 
would close about the year 1660. Isaac Newton ® 
refrained from specifying an exact date, but he 
looked for an early consummation of the presentage. 
William Whiston ® less cautiously fixed first upon 
the year 1716, then upon 1734, and later upon 1866, 
as the date for the inauguration of the millennium. 
The same type of interpretation was advocated in 
France by I’ierre Jurieu,’ who sought to comfort 
the persecuted Huguenots by predicting the down- 
fall of the Antichnst Roman Church in the year 
1689. In Germany the Lutheran prejudice against 
adventist speculation was overcome by the Pietists, 
C. Vitringa,® who drew largely upon the English 
interpreter Mede, was specially influential in 
reviving German interest in this subject. But 
J. A. Bengel ® did most to confirm that interest. 
From the figures and images of Revelation he con- 
cluded tliat a preliminary millennium would be 
inaugurated in 1836, when Satan would be bound 
for 1000 years. Then would follow the millennial 
kingdom proper, closing with the end of the world 
and the final judgment. Bengel exerted a power- 
ful influence not only in his native land but also 
in England, where his commentary was translated 
at the special request of John Wesley. Thus 
advent speculations attained increasing popularity 
in various Protestant circles and have persisted 
down to modem times. The general method of 
the interpreter is to discover in Revelation a fore- 
cast of the entire history of Christianity up to his 
own day, noting especially those predictions that 
are believed to point to events of his age which 
convince him of the nearness of Christ’s return to 
inaugurate the millennium. 

7 . Millenarian sects. — During the last two 
centuries .advent teaching has occasionally furnished 
an incentive for the formation of separate sects. 

1 See art. Hcssites. 
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Even as early as the time of Cromwell the Fifth 
Monarchy movement appeared as a religio- 
political party devoted to ‘King Jesus’ and ready 
to fight in order to prepare the world for His 
coming. In Germany at Elberfeld the Eonsdorf 
sect, founded in 1726, included a group of peoplewho 
held themselves in readiness for the revelation of 
the new kingdom from heaven in the year 1730. 
The Shaker communities which trace their origin 
to Ann Lee, who emigrated from England to 
America in 1774, consisted of communistic groups 
who lived in the expectation of the near end of the 
world and the early return of Christ.^ In the next 
century under the leadership of Christoph Hoff- 
mann,^ a new sect known as the Friends of the 
Temple, or People of God, emerged in Germany. 
Believing that Christ was about to return, they 
proposed to rebuild the Jerusalem temple in pre- 
paration for His coming. The beginning of the 
19th cent, "witnessed the rise of strong millennial 
sects in Great Britain. A movement was begun 
by Edward Irving, a popular Scottish Presbyterian 
preacher in London, which came to be known as 
the Catholic Apostolic Church (or the Irvingites). 
In 1823 Irving published a book * which attracted 
considerable attention and led to the holding of a 
series of yearly conferences at the home of Henry 
Drummond, a wealthy London banker living in 
Albury. From these beginnings grew the idea of 
forming a new spiritual Church ready to receive 
Christ at His coming — an event whicii Irving had 
predicted for the year 1864.^ A Idndred movement 
arising in Ireland and England between the years 
1827 and 1831 received the name of Plymouth 
Brethren (or Derbyites). Its aim was to restore 
the simplicity and purity of primitive Christianity 
in preparation for Clirist’s imminent return. Ari 
elaoorate scheme of events to take place in con- 
nexion with the end of the world was derived from 
the imagery of Daniel and Revelation.® 

The year 1830 marks the beginning in America 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day 
Saints (or Mormons). The founder, Joseph Smith, 
is alleged to have received a new revelation from 
God instructing him to found a new community 
that would constitute a present city of Zion ready 
for Christ when He retxirns to set up His millen- 
nial reign. In the meantime the spiritual gifts of 
apostolic times were to be revived, and the original 
conditions of life in the early Church were to be 
restored. This movement began at Fayette in the 
State of New York, but the sect finally settled 
down to await the advent of Christ at Salt Lake 
City in the State of Utah.® A group of adventist 
sects resulted from the work of William Miller of 
Low Hampton, New York. He began public 
preaching in 1831, boldly proclaiming that Christ 
would presently appear in visible form to establish 
His millennial reign. This event was first pre- 
dicted for the year 1843, but was later postponed 
to 22nd Oct. 1844. The failure of this prediction | 
led to dissensions, and a branch known as the 
‘Seventh-Day Adventists’ was formed in 1845, 
while the original body took the name ‘ Evangeli- I 
cal Adventists.’ A separatist body of Seventh-Day 
Adventists was organized in 1866, bearing the name 
‘Church of God.’ The cause of separation Avas 
umvillingness on their part to regard one of their 
revered teachers, Mrs. Ellen Gould White, as an 
inspired prophetess. Another branch of adventists, 
formed in 1861, is known as ‘Advent Christians.’ 

1 See art. Commdnistio Societies of America, g 2. 

2 Geschi dei Volkes Gottes, Stuttgart, 1855, and Jllcin Weg 
nach Jerusalem, 2 vols., do. 1881-84. 

s Babylon and Infidelity foredoomed of God, 2 vols., London, 
1828. 

4 See art. Irwno akd the Oatholio Apostolic CnoROH. 

5 See art. Brethren (Plymouth). 

® See art Saints, Latter-Dat. 


Two kindred bodies are the ‘Life and Advent 
Union,’ organized in 1862, and the ‘ Age-to-Come 
Adventists,’ organized in 1888. Of similarly recent 
origin is the Russellite movement, resulting from 
a propaganda of the late ‘Pastor’ C. T. Russell, 
Avno in 1886 began a series of volumes on the 
general subject of ‘the, millennial dawn.’ He 
maintained that the return of Christ and the in- 
au^ration of the millennium had taken place 
invisibly in the year 1874, and the end of the Avorld 
was to occur in 1914. His disciples interpret the 
outbreak of the Avorld war in 1914 as the fulfil- 
ment of their founder’s prediction. 

8. Modern non-sectarian adventism. — During 
the last half century some of the most vigorous 
forms of adventist propaganda in Great Britain and 
America have been conducted, not by SMarate 
sects, but by leaders within the different Protes- 
tant communions. These teachers revel in the 
study of prophecy, particularly in the interpreta- 
tion of Daniel ana Revelation. When studied 


with the adventist insight, these books and other 
Scriptures are found to yield specific predictions of 
all tne outstanding events in history. Fulfilments 
of Scripture in recent times are emphasized and 
used as justification for predicting the early return 
of Christ and other happenings incident to a cata- 
strophic end of the world. In the year 1878 this 
type of interpretation received a strong stimulus 
in England from the publication of the widely used 
book of H. Grattan Guinness, Mvho, on the basis 
of an extensive reckoning of data, predicted that 
the end of the present world Avill occur not later 
than tlie year 1923. Contemporarily ivith the 
Avork of Guinness similar teachings AA'ere bein^ 
advocated Avith vigour in America. In Neiv York 
in 1878 a group of adventists representing member- 
ship in ten different Protestant bodies met for a 
‘ prophetic conference.’ An active literary propa- 
g^anda on behalf of belief in the early advent of 
Christ Avas also begun, typical Avorks of that time 
being J. A. Seiss, The Last Times (PhUadelphia, 
1878), and W. E. Blackstone, Jesus is Coming (New 
York, 1878, *1908). Advocates of these opinions took 
fresh courage Avith the outbreak of the Avorld Avar 
in 1914. The horrors of the Avar, readily suggest- 
ing the predictions of apocalyptic prophecy regard- 
ing the agonies of the last times, revived an expec- 
tation of the end of the Avorld. In the autumn of 
1917 a group of English clergymen issued a mani- 
festo declaring that in their opinion the signs of 
the times gave clear indications that the I’isible 
retum of tlie Lord was at hand. In Canada and 
the United States the same vdeAV found Avide accept- 
ance and was made the subject of numerous ‘ pro- 
phetic ’ conferences, tracts, and books. 

See artt. Antichrist, Eschatology, Paeohsia. 
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Introductory (J, A. MacCulwch), p. 287. 
African (N. W. Thomas), p. 287. 

American (H. B. Alexander), p. 303. 

Chinese.— See Sects (Chinese). 

SECRET SOCIETIES (Introductory). — In 
wliatever ways religious brotherhoods liave been 
evolved in primitive societies, tlieir main purpose, 
as at higher levels, bos been to attain a closer link, 
on the part of those composing them, with_ the 
dinnitics, for the ultimate benefit of society. 
While the social units of the family, the clap, the 
tribe, have a protective value for those individuals 
within them and are usually conplidated with 
the help of religious and magical rites, additional 
protection and closer communion with divinity is 
sometimes sought by closer groupings of men, 
although the mrm of these groupings may have 
been determined by other causes (see below). 
Such fraternities are common among savage tribes. 
Their purpose is to ensure closer conne.tion with 
gods or spirits and greater power in dealing with 
them. Eitual performances at stated times are 
gone througli. Some moral and religious teaching 
18 connected wth the initiatory rites. Such 
fraternities arc frequently engaged in promoting 
law and order, all the more so because of the 
mystery which surrounds their actions. Ad- 
mission is usually gained after severe and protracted 
initiations and by large payments. The element 
of mystery whicn surrounds the doings of these 
fraternities, their assemblies, and the notions of 
their members, is an essential feature of their 
existence in certain areas. It has added to the 
respect in which they are held and has led to the 
heightening of the mystery as a means of adding 
to the prestige and influence of the societies. With 
the aid of masks, dresse.s, and sacred objects ivhich 
no uninitiated person may see with impunity, the 
members of the society show that they are in 
intimate relationship with gods or spirits or that 
these are actually among their ranks. Ultimately, 
where law and order are concerned, they rule by 
terror, with the natural result that their powers 
are abused. These fraternities are found mainly 
among the N. American Indians, with whom their 
religions functions are most in evidence, and 
among the Jlelancsians and \y. African tribes, 
with whom the aspects of maintaining law and 
order are more apparent. They are also found in 
some parts of Polynesia. 

Most students of these religions associations now 
believe that there is some connexion between them 
and the totemic clan system, especially in N. 
America. Where totemism is declining, or where 
the ritual of a totem clan is diffused among other 
clans, or where amalgamation of totemic clans 
has taken place, a now grouping may occur — the 
religious fraternity witli ritual borrowed from that 
of tlie earlier clans. The connexion is genetic as 
well as psychological. F. Boas says : 

*Tho close Elmllarity between the clan legends and those ot 
the acquisition of spirits presiding over secret societies, ns well 
as the intimate relation between these and the social organlra- 
tlon of the tribes, allow us to apply the same argunieiit to the 
consideration of the growth of the secret societies, and lead 
us on to the conclusion that the s.ime psj-chieal factor that 
moulded tlic clans into their present shape has moulded the 
secret societies.*! 

As the clan sy-stem loses its rigidity, tlie esoteric 
fraternity is made possible. At all events, ns 
J. G. Frar.cr says, wc can hardly doubt that the 
totem clan and the fraternity arc akin. 

! 'ne Social Organisation and "the Secret Societies of the 
KwahluU Indians,! /Jrjwf cf V.S. Xat. Hus. for ISSS. 
Washington, JS97, p. 0C2. 


Hindu. — See Thags. 

Melanesian and Polynesian (J. A. MacCulloch), 
p. 306, 


‘They have their root in the same mode of thought. That 
thought Is the possibility of establishing a s.vmpathetio relation- 
ship with an animal, a spirit, or other mighty being . . . from 
whom {a man] receives ... a gift of magical power.’ ! 

But these fraternities have some connexion also 
with the wider tribal organization, especially, 
according to Webster, where the government of 
the tribe by headmen is passing over to a more 
autocratic form of government by chiefs. Hero 
the societies, as in Africa and Melanesia, provide 
social restraints and enforce law. The point of 
connexion here ns well as with the totemic clan is 
the elaborate ritual of initiation at puberty to 
tribal or totemic mj'steries, which occurs also as a 
main aspect of these fraternities. All were once 
initiated, and all are sometimes still initiated into 
the lower grades of the association. But some- 
times membership in all the grades is limited, as 
it certainlj* is in the upper grades which possess the 
inner mysteries and ‘control the organization in 
their own interests.’® The grades now coirespond 
to the system of age-classifications with their 
respective initiations, as found where no such 
fraternities yet exist. The real difference between 
totem-clan and frateniity is that the latter ignores 
the rigid limits of the former. The totem system 
is hereditary — a man is bom into his totem clan 
and the members are kinsmen. The fraternity 
may be partly hereditary, but far more usually 
entrance to it is not dependent on birth, the 
members are not necessarily kinsmen, but voluntary 
associates. Admission depends on purchase, on a 
man’s status or prowess, or on the connexion 
between a candidate .and the spirit-guardian of the 
group, usually through a vision. 

In totcrnlBin and tribal or^niration we find much that Is 
common to tho secret associations and vice versa — e.g., age- 
classifications, on the one hand, and grades, on the other; 
the secret lodge ; the sacra (dresses, masks, ritual objects, the 
bull-roarer which Irightens off non-members of totem-kin or 
religious association); elaborate initiation rites; and the 
possession of supernatural power by tho members, generally 
used for tho public good.* 

In parts of Melanesia where totemism fiourishes the fraternity 
is unknown; where it docs not exist, the latter is found.'* 
Similarly tho fraternities of the Pueblo Indians spring directly 
from the union of totemic clans into the tribe, the clans stiU 
existing as fraternilies and preserving their ancient ritual, but 
adding new members Irom without the clan. *Tfie snake 
dance is simply a form of clan totemism having special modifica- 
tions, due to environment, to fit the needs of the Hopi.' * 

LiTEBATtmE.— This is mentioned in the notes. See also A. 
van Gennep, les Jiites de passage, Paris, 1009, p. 109 ff.; 
L. Frobenius, Die ilasken und Geheimhiinde Afrikas, Halle, 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

SECRET SOCIETIES (African).—!. Ihtro- 
DUCTOIIY. — I. Definition. — In its strictest sense 
the term ‘ secret society ’ is applied in Africa to 
the body of persons concerned in the admission, by 
means of initiation ceremonies, of j’ouths (or 
maidens) to full tribal or adult rights. The words 
are also applied to purely religious confraternities 
(which often servo social ends), to bodies with 
mixed religious and social functions, and to purely 
social organizations. Any survey of the facts 
must reckon not only with this looseness of termi- 

1 GB*, pt. vli., Balder the Beautiful, London. 1913, ii. 273. 

SH. Webster, JPrimiiive Secret Societies, New York, 190S, 
pp. T5, S3, 03. 

* Cf. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iii. E47; 
Webster, • Totem Clans and Secret Associations In Australia and 
Melanesia,’ J’RA/ xli. [1911] 4S3. 

* Webster, JRAl xli. 499. B05. 

0 J. W. Fewkes, 19 BBEW (1900), p. UW 
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nology, but also with the circumstance that a 
society which is secret in one area may he found in 
another with precisely the same functions, rites, 
and general environment, save that the element of 
secrecy is lacking. 

It will be seen in the course of the survey that 
the features which bring the societies to a common 
denomination are not any community of function, 
but the identity, from a formal point of view, of 
the rites of the associations which practise initia- 
tion or make it a condition of entry into the 
society, and the identity of the character of the 
relations which these societies, in respect of one 
or more points, maintain, as a rule, between them- 
selves and the profane world. The secrecy whicli 
they uphold as a means of separating themselves 
from the non-initiated may refer to almost any 
point in the complex. Primariljr, no doubt, it is 
to the non-public nature of the rites of initiation 
that the term refers, or to the veil which is dra^vn 
over the nature of the proceedings of fully -initiated 
members; but it may imply no more than the 
knowledge of a password or other sign of the duly 
admitted associate of a confraternity, or the 
limitation of membership to one or other sex, or 
even the use of a mask or masks by one or more 
members, when they appear in public. 

It must he borne in mind that for a society with 
social or political aims secrecy is well-nigh indis- 
pensable. Such a society, especially where, as is 
normally the case, the power, by the operation of 
a system of age grades, of seniority by purchase, 
or In some other way, is concentrated in the hands 
of the few, is in reality a long step in the direction 
of aristocratic government; the secrecy in which 
its deliberations are wrapped not only enhances its 
power by confining the knowledge of its projects 
to a limited circle, but also casts a glamour round 
it, which tends to make it more formidable by 
obscuring the real limits of its power ; add to this 
the fact that supernatural allies are claimed by or 
ascribed to such a society, and there is no further 
need to look for explanations of their common 
element of secrecy. 

The same considerations apply to the more 
urely religious associations ; and to them must 
e added the fact that the right to prepare a 
charm, to use a spell, to call upon a deity, or to 
officiate as a priest is a form of wealth, jealously 
uarded and purchasable at a price. Diviners, 
octors, and priests, even more than the ordinary 
man, have an interest in keeping their secrets 
inviolate; and it is not surprising to find that 
their attitude is that of possessors of a trade 
secret, to be divulged only to those who themselves 
become members of the gild. In the Ibo area we 
find, in fact, that the blacksmith and the doctor, 
like the ordinary man, form their own societies 
and admit candidates under like conditions ; indeed 
the process of equalization has gone so far that 
the ozo (| blacksmith ’) title is simply the highest 
In the hierarchy and does not imply any expert 
knowledge of the blacksmith’s craft. 

There is, however, another reason for the secrecy 
with which many societies surround themselves ; 
and it is perhaps the original reason. All rites of 
initiation, all membership of any society whatso- 
ever, imply a certain amount of separation from 
the outside world, a certain affiliation to a new 
world ; this aspect is specially prominent where it 
is a question of admitting a youth to full tribal 
rights, a rite expressed from the native standpoint 
in the guise of a belief in his death and resurrec- 
tion in the initiation bush. Rites of sacralization 
imply separation from the profane world ; the 
separated person becomes tabu, for he is a danger 
to those who do not share his sanctity and is 
himself endangered by contact with the outside 


world, until he is restored to it by rites of 
desacralization. 

This ground for secrecy may also play a part 
where to our eyes purely political considerations 
are concerned. The paramount chiefs of Sierra 
Leone undergo a period of separation, just as do 
youths in their progress to manhood, before they 
assume the reins of power ; this is, however, an 
intrusion, from the European point of view, of the 
religious sphere into the realm of politics. 

2. Sources. — It is generally recognized that 
anthropological data collected by the casual 
voyager are far from reliable even in matters 
which, so to speak, lie on the surface. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that much of our material on 
secret societies fails to attain anything like a reason- 
able standard of accuracy ; for not only is the 
traveller as a rule debarred from actually seeing 
what he undertakes to report, but the informa- 
tion which he gathers, usually through an inter- 
preter, from the native population is of necessity 
derived from non-members where a rule of secrecy 
is imposed upon a society ; and it only needs a 
little experience in such matters to discover that 
the wildest reports as to the powers of members 
are current in the mass of the population. Where 
the observer has confined himself to a record of 
the simple occurrences that passed under his own 
eyes, he may indeed attain a higher standard of 
accuracy ; but his account is inevitably one-sided. 
It is clear that we have only_ inadequate accounts 
of Mumbo Jumbo (Mama Dhiombo) ; inquiry must 
show that he acts as a representative of a society, 
of which he may be the most conspicuous, but is 
not necessarily the most important, member : Ws 
duties are not confined to those appearances which 
have struck the observer ; for he exercises func- 
tions inside the society ; he may be the operator 
at the festivals of circumcision or ex_cision.^_ In 
any case he is only a portion of the institution ; 
our descriptions fall as far short of the truth as 
would the observations of a traveller who described 
the functions of the man in possession without 
mentioning that his authority is delegated, that 
he is the humble embodiment of the judicial power 
of the State. 

A conspicuous example of the errors into which some authors 
have fallen is afforded by Golb6r.v's account Of Poro ; ® he saj-s 
that it is found among five Fula-Susu peoples between the 
Sierra Leone Kiver and Cape Mount. His location is accurate ; 
but the tribes are neither Fula nor Susu ; nothing seems M 
have been recorded of any society among the Fula, who pr?o- 
ably have not in the area mentioned by GolbSp^ even the 
isolated villages found in the Timne country. The Susu are 
separated by the Timne, limha, and KoranSo front we area 
mentioned ; of these three tribes the only one which has roro 
is the Timne ; but the Timne areas in which the society is foun^n 
ore not those in contact with the Susu ; and it is certain that 
the Timne themselves have borrowed Poro; finally, the ausu 
society is the well known Simo, now decadent. 

II. Distribution. — ^In the survey of societies 
which follows nearly all those for which we have 
full reliable evidence are noticed ; but they are 
scarcely a tithe of those mentioned by the authori- 
ties or known on good evidence to exist, becret 
societies appear to abound in French Niger tern- 
tory and Upper Senegal, but we_ have so far on y 
a summarized statement of their nature, i hey 
are equally numerous in Senegambia and Frenc i 
Guinea; a score of them can be mentioned oy 
name as existing in Sierra Leone — not of 
all so important as Poro and Bundu ; and we ha 
good accounts of one or two societies of the xvru. 
From Liberia to the Slave Coast there is a 
gap either in our knowledge or in the aaain 
secret societies, which are represented by oniy 
few religious associations like those which pra 
the cults of Abirewa and Ye we. Much remain 

2S.^ Slf'jL’de'^olbiry, Fragmens d'un voyage en Afriaue. 
Paris. 1802. i. 114-122. 
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be learnt of the Yoraba societies, and most of 
those of the Edo peoples are mere names. The 
populous Tbo area, again, is comparatively bare of 
societies, if 'we except the dancing and gymnastic 
maskers and the ‘ titles ’—a kind of age grade in 
which a rise in rank is attained by payment, often on 
a considerable scale. From Calabar through Kame- 
run to the Congo we find societies in swarms ; they 
are found south of the Congo also, but to what extent 
is not clear. In the interior the Baya and other 
tribes have initiation schools, and secret societies 
are reported from the west of Tanganyika. Initia- 
tion schools exist among the Yao, Barova, 
Basuto, and many other S. African tribes. The 
Ruanda have an apparently isolated secret society 
of a religious type ; age grades are fully developed 
among the Masai, the Wanpka, and other tribes 
of the east, and among the Kru in the west ; they 
are also found among the Ibo, the Edo, and many 
tribes of the Guinea Coast, but play a smaller 
part in the life of the people ; the grades of secret 
societies, in so far as these embrace the majority 
of the population, may be in effect age grades, 
though arrived at in a difierent way. 

For an adequate survey of the secret societies 
we must consider them not only from the point of 
view of outward form and function, but also in 
their origin, both topographical and psychological. 
For such a study the materials are at present too 
scanty ; we can only sketch the distribution of 
some of the main types. 

I. Poro. — ^The Poro society is found in three 
tribes — Bulom, Mendi, and Timne ; but it seems 
clear that it is indigenous only in the first, or 
possibly the first two, for it is not known over a 
considerable part of the Timne area. The Bulom 
people speak a language of the same type as the 
Timne— with classes of nouns and prefixes— hut 
there is no doubt that they preceded the Timne in 
their occupation of the area; the Mendi are at 
present, linguistically, an offshoot of the Mandingo 
group, somewhat aberrant in type ; hut it is more 
than possible that the main stock of the Mendi 
was originally allied to the Bulom and drifted 
away from them in language owing to foreign 
influence. Another member of the Bulom family, 
Kisi, has already made some progress in the same 
direction. It may be regarded as fairly probable 
that the Poro society has not come to this area 
from without, but is a native institution ; the 
mention of Fnrrus campus by Ptolemy * suggests 
a great antiquity for it. 

(а) Bulom. — ^There is little reliable information 
as to Bulom Poro ; hut it appears to differ con- 
siderably from Mendi Poro. 

The yafe is said to eat the candidates, whose heads he first 
breaks ; when they are about to come out. the yaje’s belly is 
beaten, i.e., a heap ol clothes is made and tied tightly, and 
dragged round the town by the members, who beat it with 
sticks : some of them call on the yafe, who remains in the hush, 
to hand over the children whom he has taken. The boj-s are 
then carried into the town, and the adult members return to 
the bush ; here they uproot trees or break oft branches, to 
represent the efforts of the yafe to escape. The boys are kept 
lor three nights in a special house and then put in the bari, or 
meeting-house ; they may now walk out accompanied by on 
initiated member, but must wear long caps to protect their 
heads, which are said to be very soft, and they must carry on 
conversation through their guide, for they ore yet ignorant of 
the ordinary language. Finally they receive new names, and 
Taso (one of the dignitaries ol the society and the speaker of 
the yafe) releases them from the restrictions and enables them 
to come into everydaj' life again.2 

(б) MendL — An account of Mendi Poro (or Poi) 
is given by Alldridge,® 

Candidates are brought or come to the * bush * (fcamcm) and 
are introduced, through a mat door, by a messenger (tn/jait), 
who puts questions as to their ability to perform impossible 

1 iv, 1. 10. 

5 See also Freetoim Royal GazetU, v. [1825] 225, vi. [1826] 
IBS iFrfC. Roy, Irish Acad,y 3rd ser., xv. 36 f. 

3 The Sherhro and Us Einterland, London, 1901, pp. 124-1S8. 
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feats, and after three attempts they are drami inside ; the 
bush is divided into compartments, and the same cereinonj' h 
gone through a second time. Here the candidate says which 
section of Poro he elects to join 5 there are three of these, 
divided in two cases into subsections ; one is for chiefs and has 
the actual power, one for dignitaries, and one for the mass of 
the people. When the time comes for the candidates to re- 
appear, the ‘ devil * marches round the town collecting gifts and 
then returns to the bush, where dead silence is kept for a tune ; 
it is said that the * devil * has fainted. While he is in the town, 
all non-memhers must shut themselves in their liouses ; the 
• devil ' makes doleful sounds on a reed covered wth spider’s 
web, and these are explained by saying that the * devil * is about 
to ^ve birth to the candidates, for he becomes pregnant when 
they go into the bush. The twisted fern ropes worn by the 
boys are fastened in the top branches of trees when they come 
out, and it is said that the ‘ devil’ has gone that way to the sky. 
When the boys come out, they ore allowed to seize live stock, 
etc., for one day onl}’. 

One of the Poro dignitaries is kno^vn as Taso ; 
he wears a hat decorated with the skulls and 
thigh-bones of his predecessors and surmonnted by 
an inverted cone of feathers. When Taso dies, 
he must be buried in the hush ; as no woman may 
see his dead body, the women withdraw from the 
town till the funeral is over. Certain women, 
however, who have fallen sick through penetra,ting 
the mysteries of Poro, are initiated into the society, 
and henceforth enjoy certain privileges. 

Poro is said to be put upon fruits and other 
objects when medicine or some symbol of the 
society is put on or near them to forbid their 
use. 

(c) Timne. — There are three kinds of initiation 
ceremonies in the Timne Poro society, correspond- 
ing to the occasions when candidates are introduced. 

(1) The first form is used ivlien the baniha (a screen of grass 
on the right of the road leading from the village, with the/art, 
a similar screen opposite to it) is to he rehuiit. Quite young 
children are eligible, and the rites last only one day, or, at 
most, two or three. The messenger, Baka, seizes the candidate, 
who is known as onsuiu akbaA : another name is epbipe Araka 
(‘ captive of Baka ’), hut this is a forbidden term. Boys initiated 
in this way receive no Poro marks ; it is probable that tliey 
have previously been circumcised ; but, if not, it would be 
necessary to perform the operation as a part of the ceremonies. 
Baka usually comes in the day-time to carry off the boy, who 
remains behind the baniko till about six in the evening. When 
the rebuilding is finished, water is brought, the boys are washed, 
and loin-cloths and kerchiefs are put on them ; after they have 
been perfumed, they are taken back to the town and sit in the 
bari for tivo or three nights, bolding kasimori (short canes with 
cloth on each end) in their bands. Bice is brought, and the 
new members are shoivn by the initiates (ansimori) how to 
eat, for they pretend to put the kasimori into the rice and to 
be tyite helpless, at any rate in some areas. 

(2) The second form’ is also an abbreviated rite ; the candi- 
dates must be at least five or six years old ; it is used when 
some important person is performing ceremonies and is known 
ns bankalo, from the name of the bouse to which the candidates 
are taken by already initiated men and boys, who push them 
three times and at the fourth attempt make them enter, right 
foot first. WTien they are taken to the Poro bush, the candi- 
dates lie face downwards and are marked : cold ashes are used 
to outline the herring-bone pattern which is out between the 
shoulders with a hook ; this is called angkal and should meet 
on the breast-bone ; near the waist, at the foot of the line down 
the spine, is a small triangle. A new name is then given to the 
candidate, who is called sokokant (Poro member in the bush) 
or by the women sogbaninga. Each night they return from the 
Poro bush to the bankalo till the marks are healed, which should 
take about a week. When they are to he taken out, the door of 
the house is opened at 6 a.m. and each candidate holds by the 
waist the one in front of him ; the leader is called Banabum ; 
all but him stoop fonvard os they proceed to the banika. Here 
they stand facing the older members and are washed and 
dressed as in the former rite. Instruction in Poro low has 
already been given. They return to the bari, holding kasimori, 
and sleep there two or three nights, after which they are 
released. 

(3) The main Poro bush is known as amporo dif (‘ Poro kills ') ; 
the candidates are seized by Baka or the krifi (‘ devil ’), and the 
first boy taken is called aiilpC amporo ; a guardian (knmra) is 
appointed to look after each lot of boys ; only wholly uniniti- 

persons are taken, not those who have undergone either 
of the previous rites ; no woman or uninitiated person may see 
“hem, and they live i. the kamambwi (house in the Poro bush) 
behind the banika. Poro at this stage is called amfok, 

''^^^PPsd* (i.e. not^ public). They are told by' Pa Kaihi 
(=Taso) that the krifi has eaten them and that nothing may 
be told to the women ; in this form of initiation the candidate 
*5 pot pushed in through the door by the onsimori (initiates). 
After some months in the bush they make hats of the inner 
bark of a tree (Thalia genicnlata, Linn, or Palisota thyrsiflora, 
Benth.) put in the ashes and plaited ; taking boys out of Poro 
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is called atai asindir (‘ drying of the hats ’). Poro now ceases 
to be amfgk, and the candidates wear black (in some localities 
whitel cloth. Thej' come out holding each other by the waist 
like the ambarikalo and are taken out in the same way ; they 
are now ansimori. 

Women who have got mixed up with Poro are 
also initiated and receive marks; only married 
w'omen appear to be eligible. They are called 
mambori (‘tortoise-shell’) and receive new names 
like men. 

The Poro bush is usually on the road to the 
west of a village, but may also lie between the 
two parts into which many villages, especially 
in Muhammadan areas, are divided. The dig- 
nitaries of the society differ from chiefdom to 
chiefdom. 

In one place, in addition to the chief, who is the head, the 
following personages figure in the rites : Sumano, Kagbinti, 
Faramancha, Kashi, Yamha, Baka Banahum; there may be 
more than one of the lower grades. Sumano is elected by all 
the members and initiated into his functions at the lorom-asar 
(hut for the worship of ancestors, with stones representing the 
dead) ; he appears to he the principal judge when a case comes 
before the Poro society. Kashi is said to be chosen by his 
predecessor and initiated at the borom-asar, and he offers 
sacrifices to consecrate his cap, which is adorned with the skulls 
and thigh-bones of offenders against Poro law. He is a doctor, 
and is said to help women in difiBoult labour ; he is subject to 
certain tabus ; he is said to have a kind of magical fire that will 
fly through the air and kill people, provided he knows where his 
intended victim is ; he must not lie down till this tumpaA 
returns, or he may be killed by it himself. Haka's body is 
spotted with white clay, and he carries a fibre shield and a 
■word. 

The central figure of the society, the Jcriji, has 
no distinctive dress ; he speaks through a horn of 
corkwood -with spider’s web over the hole ; he is 
said to enter a box only large enough for a child. 
They say that the krifi eats candidates or gives 
birth to them, and, when Soko (Poro) men run, 
they say the krif!s belly shakes. He is said to 
have a son, Bunu, who is always crying out. 

Poro members appear (i.) in order to dance or 
plunder the property of an offender, (ii.) to bury a 
member, and (lii.) to seize candidates; they ac- 
company the kriji. The members have also a 
certain amount of control over the chief. In the 
Timne country the Poro society (and the corre- 
sponding Ragbenle society in non-Poro areas) is the 
upholder of the chief’s power. Singularly few 
tabus are incumbent on the members, beyond the 
prohibition to communicate Poro secrets ; they may 
not abuse a member as limpi (‘uncircumcised’), 
nor throw water over one, nor tell one that he 
has not been initiated. The only other tabu is 
on the use of the old name of a man. Of the 
important legislative and judicial functions of 
Poro little is knowm beyond the information, not 
necessarily very reliable, given by Golbdry and 
other old writers. Poro appears also to play a 
certain r61e as a mutual assistance society, and a 
member can call upon his fellow-members for aid 
in difficult work, precisely as in other parts a man 
can call upon those of his own age grade. 

Although there is some reason to believe that the Human 
Leopard society stands in some relation to Poro, where both 
exist in the same area, it is certain that Poro is found beyond 
the limits of the Leopard society, and equally certain that the 
Human Leopard societj- exists to-day in areas, like the Bulom 
shore, where Poro is unknown. The Timne tradition clearly 
points to their having obtained Poro from the Bulom, who 
occupy the coast south of Freetown, but have now dwindled on 
the coast to the north till few if any communities exist that 
have held themselves distinct from the invading Timne. The 
non-existence of Poro in this area at the present dav suggests 
that it is to the Mendi that we should look for the origin of the 
society. Some light may perhaps be thrown on the matter 
when examples of the secret Poro language are available for 
study. 

How far the whole male population was in 
former days enrolled in the society it is difficult 
to judge. At the present day the spread of 
Muhammadanism and Christianity exercises a 
restraining influence; but even in non-Mnliam- 
tnadan areas in former days, as the rules regarding 


secrecy imply, there must have been men who 
were not members of the society. 

2. Caimibal societies.— Although the Human 
Leopard society is commonly regarded as a thing 
apart, it is_ merely one of many magico-religious 
societies ; its rites have developed in a special 
direction. It has been said that this society is 
not more than fifty years old, and this may well 
be true of it in its present form ; but the borfma 
was originally a Mendi W'ar-medicine formed of 
the viscera of dead enemies, to ivluch a cult was 
addressed. At the present day the borjitna is 
composed in part of the remains of human victims, 
in part of other objects; blood from a candidate 
is rubbed on the borjima ; he takes an oath by it 
to preserve secrecy ; fat from the borjima is also 
rubhed on his skm together with the mashed leaf 
of a tree called nikili ; the mark of the society is 
cut upon the upper thigh or the buttocks. Victims 
are sometimes provided by members, sometimes 
seized by a man dressed in a leopard-skin; the 
corpse is shared out, portions being sent to absent 
members, but not farther than can be reached be- 
fore daybreak ; a man wffio has a borjima must eat 
of the victim ; others can do so if they wish ; as a 
rule a man who has no borjima does not touch the 
blood of the victim. The head of the victim is the 

! perquisite of the chief ; generally speaking, chiefs 
join the society in order to obtain borjima, winch 
is believed to bring favour with the government 
and riches ; the victim’s head gives them authority 
over their people. 

A cannibal society of another type is seen in the 
Nga of the Aduma (Ogowe River), which exists 
for the purpose of eating the bodies of dead 
members, if our information is to be relied on.^ 

3. Tenda, — In French Guinea the Tenda have 
secret religious societies which form the sole 
means of government; there appears to be no 
doubt that their object is to render worsliip to 
certain divinities and to obtain their protection ; 
from one point of view the term ‘ secret society is 
a misnomer ; for the whole tribe and even slaves 
who have been reared in the country are initiated, 
practically without exception. There is, howwer, 
an element of secrecy within the society, for there 
are three grades, apart from the dignitaries, and 
the loiver grades are said to be completely ignorant 
of the rites of the higher grades ; there are, more- 
over, one or more secret languages. It is uncertem 
how far women are initiated ; but, when members 
are on the march, they utter a distinctive cry to 
warn the women of their coming ; it inay therefore 
be inferred that they are at most incompletely 
initiated. 


The three degrees are distinguished ly their dr^ or orni^ 
ents ; admission to the lowest grade coincides with the m« o 
—rcumcision, about the age of nine or ten, so that the 
appears to partake of the character of a pubei^’ group . 
as of a religious association. But the rite of imtiabonjs 


itc u* iAUb****-*'-'** 

a family matter in the case of males. Admission to the won 
degree follows about the age of filteen; the candidaw 
absent in the bush for several weeks and on 
are separated from their families, with whom they hav^u 
to resid^, and take up tteir quarters near the chief. OT 
is begun by a sacrifice and consists in the tatumg upon 
cheek of the tribal mark; after this any man of the ^ 

the candi^te may beat him with a stick; 
uses the opeda (initiation ground) then marshals its cand > 
and on their way home they are again liable to t’C.J’^tcn , J 
are lodged in a hut some 200 yards from the villa^, 
previously initiated members of their grade await Ui ... ' 

When, a fortnight later, the new Initiate returns 
he is privileged lor the first six days to inrolt ^ 
woman whom he meets. The admission to this gmd 
tutesthe real initiation into the ranks of the admt^ > ^ 
the youths are told in advance that it involves dwt 
sequent resurrection ; promotion to the next ff”de _ H ^ 
when the new initiates reach the hut at 

is therefore only one group of the S^deln ex 

any one time, viz. those who were initiated 
ing in the opeda ; they are promoted as soon a» the 


3 See also below, iS, KpH. 
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of the first grade is advanced to the second grade, which does 
not happen ever)’ year. The head of the society jn each villa^ 
is known as nemba, but he never appears jn public in tois 
capacity; his agents are the lukuta; the atore are anoUier 
class of functionary and, like the lukuta, are to be found in 
each village, from two to eight in number according to its sise. 
The lukuta, who may not be seen by women save at certain 
seasons, appear in public in a bark dress which completely 
covers them ; their function is to carry out the decisions of the 
nemba, to supervise the sacrifices offered by the women before 
the farming season, to secure the observance of customary law 
in criminal matters, etc. The akort, on the other hand, wear 
no disguise, but must observe silence when they proceed on a 
mission ; they are concerned with quarrels between husband 
and wife, but an important part of their functions is to accom- 
pany girls after the ceremony of initiation, which consists in 
the excision of the clitoris, performed by a man. 

It must also be xemarked that, though the chief 
of a village is not necessarily one of the digni- 
taries, he plays an important r61e j it is probable 
that he nominates the dignitaries, and he can 
certainly issue orders to them. Moreover, among 
the Bassari, one of the constituent tribes of the 
Tenda nation, communal houses are provided for 
the faleg (second grade), the dyarar (third grade), 
and the dyarar asonkaf (older unmarried men of 
this grade). The girls of the village are free to 
enter these houses and pass the night tliere, but 
whether only after initiation at the age of seven- 
teen is not made clear. War and even simple 
quarrels are forbidden when the initiation rites are 
proceeding, in the months of June and July.* 

4 . Belli-Paaro. — ^For the Vai, Gola, and adjacent 
tribes we have not only the good modern account 
of Biittikofer,*' but also narratives by Barbot’ 
and Dapper,^ which go back about 250 years and 
show us now little change has come over the insti- 
tution in the intervening centuries. Belli-Paaro 
is the Vai name for the boys’ initiation school, to 
which the Sande of the girls corresponds; and, 
though we learn from Dapper of judicial proceed- 
ings and ordeals with which are associated the 
BelU-mo {i.e, ‘ Belli man [or priest] ’) and others, it 
seems clear that the institution is primarily an 
initiation school ; that this is so may be inferred 
from the fact that Belli-Paaro and Sande are 
treated as co-ordinate and complementarj’. 

Boys may enter the bush of their own free will ; otherwise 
they arc carried off by the sova or soba, who is perhaps known 
to the women under the name njana and oppears to be re- 
garded as an ancestral spirit. Oircumoision is usually per- 
formed in the first year of life (by a woman), but a boy not yet 
circumcised must undergo the rite on entering the Belli. He is 
informed that ho is killed by the spirit when he enters the bush, 
but returns to life again and receives a new name and the 
tribal marks. There is a considerable amount of real education, 
not only in dance and song, with, perhaps, acrobatics, but also 
in the use of weapons, in the endurance of hunger, thirst, and 
pain, together with a knowledge of the tribal religion and 
enstomary law. Ecsidence in the bush may last from some 
months to several years, and the release takes place at the end 
of the rainy season, in October to November, when there Is 
abundance of food for the celebmtions. When they come out, 
the boys wear bark caps, which come doivn over their eyes ; 
they pretend to be ignorant of the life to which they return. 
The earn appears in a leaf dress and wooden mask and performs 
all sorts of dances. 

No one who has not been through the bush enjoys 
civil rights, according to Dapper, who also says 
that the school is hmd only once in twenty or 
twenty-five j'ears ; he adds that the candidates are 
killed and roasted in the bush and incorporated in 
the company of spirits. If a man is accused of 
theft, murder, or other crime, the Eelli-mo ad- 
ministers the poison ordeal to him.' 

S* Kru. — ^Although the Kru tribes lying to the 
east of the Vai and Gola have given up circum- 
cision and have no schools of initiation, their 
territory is not without interest from the point of 

1 Sev. d’ethnog. etde soe. Iv. (191SJ 31 ff. 

s Eeistbilder ous Liberia, Leyden, 1S90, ii. S02-S0S. 

s A. and J. Churchill, Colltelion of Voyages and Travels, 
London, 1741-46, v. (containing Barbot. Description of the 
Coasts of Xqrth and South Guinea), 1261. 

4 Dejcnpfion ds VAfrigue, Amsterdam, 1686, pp. 26S-270. 

® Frobenius, Die Sasken und OeheimbOnde Afrikas, pp. 
116-120. 


view of secret societies. In the first place, they 
have a well-marked systeni of age ^ades, under 
which two classes, the patriarchs and the Sedibo, 
are the legislature and executive of the nation, 
with classes of youths and boys below them ; 
admission to all except the lowest class is gained 
by payment, but the fees are small, and practically 
every male joins the Sedibo as soon ns he marries. 
Side by side irith these classes are secret societies 
for magico-religious and judicial purposes, such as 
the hunting out of witches, the detection of thieves, 
etc. The Kwi-Iru (‘children of departed spirits’) 
admit males of all ages except the very young ; a 
‘father’ presides over the society, who is not 
visible or known except to members and who wears 
a mask during the day. The society comes out at 
night to find witches, who strip naked and visit 
houses or dance upon the ^aves of their victims. 
Persons found wandering abroad are seized by the 
Kwi-Iru and put on the top of a house in readiness 
for the sass-wood ordeal next morning; it is of 
interest to note that this is one of the functions of 
the Belli-mo among the Vai, The Kwj-Iru society 
is employed bjj the Sedibo in its official capacity. 

A second society is knoivn as the Deyabo ; Deya 
men are said to be possessed. 

A novitiate at three months is necessary, during which con- 
tinence must be practised ; a grass loincloth is the only article 
of clothing, and the candidate eats and sleeps apart. As a test 
a fowl’s head is out off and its blood put upon the candidate’s 
eyes ; the head is then thrown into the bush, and the candidate 
must find it, under the penalty of having his symptoms of 
possession— apparent death, gnashing of teeth, etc.-^cc!ared 
to be unreal or simulated. After passing this test he changes 
his dress and occupies himself with the manufacture of charms, 
the discovery of thieves, etc. The societies are In fact associa- 
tions of diviners such ns are common in other parts of Africa.l 

6. French territories. — We have little or no 
detailed information as to the secret societies in 
the French territories of the Niger and Upper 
Senegal; bub M. Delafosse® has published an 
excellent summaix which makes it clear that 
they are numerous in this area. Delafo.sse classi- 
fies them under three heads : (1) social and non- 
secret, (2) social and religious at once, and (3) 
purely relimous. 

( 1 ) The first class celebrates its ceremonies in 
public, though its meetings for discussion are 
private, bub the societies embraced in it correspond 
so exactly to the secret societies proper of other 
areas that it is necessary to include this kind of 
society in our survey. Each society is under a 
genius ; it is composed of two or more age grades ; 
it is confined to one sex and concerns itsmf with 
circumcision or excision rites. Thus there is one 
grade for the uncircumcised, who dance dressed in 
leaves or grass and use the bull -roarer, known as 
the ‘dog’ of Ntomo (the name of the society); 
above them comes the grade of the circumcised, 
much more important ; the adult males form 
another grade, and it is incumbent upon them to 
assist each other in all cases ; there is a very 
powerful grade composed of men in middle life; 
and finally the grade of old men. The women, on 
the other hand, nave only two grades. 

( 2 ) In the case of religious societies grades are 
unknoivn, all inembers being on the same level. 
There are special burial rites for members, who 
have tlieir own passwords ; women are admitted, 
but only rarely. The rites are semi-secret and 
confined to initiates ; but some ceremonies are 
public. To this class belongs the Mandiego 
society known as Kore, which exists for sexnm 
purposes ; among the Senufo is a society whic’ 
prep.aresits members by a seven years’ initiation 
for authority in the tribe, 

(3) The last class is composed of societies devoted 

* H. H. Johnston, Liberia, London, 1906, ii. 1063, 1072 ; J. L- 
Wilson, IVestcm Africa, do. 1856, p. 129. 

c Daut-Sinigal-iliger, Ist ser., Paris, 1912, iii. 119. 
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to certain cults or to the practice of certain magico- 
reli^ouB rites. Some are confined to one sex, some 
initiate both sexes indiscriminately; some are 
absolutely secret, some secret for women only, 
while non-initiated men may follow their doings. 
As examples of these societies may be mentioned 
the Mandingo Tyi-wara, which practises the non- 
secret cult of the genius of agriculture, and the 
Koma society, formed to resist enchanters {suba). 
Masks are worn by the representatives of the 
genius and his satellites ; special instruments of 
music are in use, and the meetings are held at 
night in the sacred bush. 

In the absence of detailed information it is use- 
less to attempt to discover the centre or centres of 
origin of these different types or to speculate as to 
the ethnical conditions that have given rise to 
them. 

7. Yewe. — If initiation societies exist on the 
Gold and Ivory Coasts, little or nothing has been 
recorded of them, and the almost complete absence 
of masks from these areas supports tue view that 
there is a real gap in the distribution of societies. 
In Jaman masks are used in connexion with the 
cult of Sakrobudi,^ and girls are dedicated to 
certain ‘fetishes’ at Krobo.® In Dahomey, how- 
ever, an important religious secret society took its 
rise, which has since spread over parts of Tongo- 
land. This is the cult of Yewe, which appears to 
be a mixture of the worship of Xebieso, Voduda, 
and Agbui. The area is remarkable for the 
number of different languages spoken in it, often 
by quite small communities, and it is probable 
that the secret languages, of wliich more than one 
are used by the pnests according to their original 
divinity, are in reality survivals of otherwise 
extinct local forms of speech preserved for a special 
purpose. Both sexes are admitted to the society, 
which has three gi-ades : Husunuo for males, 
Yewesiwo and Vodusio for females, and Hundeo or 
Hunovio for both sexes. 

The initiation ceremony conslate in drinkings water ; certain 
emblems are also exhibited, such as a piece ot iron wrapped in 
a cloth, which represents Yewe, a double axe, the emblem of 
So, a ram’s horn, a holed stone, a long stone, and a bent iron. 
These are dipped in holy water, and the candidate is touched 
with them ; the drinking of the water is sometimes explained 
as the taking of the god into the body ot the candidate. A 
female candidate is shaved, washed, and rubbed with oil ; she 
then receives a new cloth and a new name in place of her old 
one ; during her sojourn of six months in the bush she learns 
the use of poisons and the secret Yewe language, known as 
Agbuigbe, which is said to be spoken as an ordinary language 
in Avieketi, near Dahomey. When the time comes for the 
candidate's release, a feast is made, and presents are offered to 
the priest. 

It is incumbent upon members to assist each 
other in eve^ way and to inform against all who 
speak ill of Yewe and his followers. Among the 
reasons which lead people to enter the service of 
Yewe is the freedom from restraint and even from 
ordinary law enjoyed by the members, who thus 
escape, e.g., the penalty for non-payment of debt, 
which consisted in being buried alive or, at best, 
in death. If it is desired to compel an influential 
man to join the community, a small pot is buried 
in one of his fields ; when this is dug up later, he 
has no choice but to become a priest. From 
motives of policy the chiefs endeavour to stand 
well with the Yewe society, even if they are not 
members. If a non-member insults a female 
member, the latter becomes alaga (a wild woman) ; 
she lives in the bush all day, returning to the 
Yewe house at night ; if she is not ‘ brought home ’ 
soon, she is said to change into a leopard, and her 
enemy is soon compelled to make terms. In like 
manner the aid of Yewe may be invoked in legal 
cases by throwing over the defendant’s head a ring 

1 B. A. Freeman, Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman, 
London, 1898, p. 148. 

* D. Kemp, Hint Years at the Gold Coast, London, 1898, p. 
166. 


made of oil-palm and other leaves; this compels 
the Yewe priest to take the matter up, and as a 
result the loser is compelled to pay three times the 
amount of the original demand, which is extorted 
from him, if necessary, by torture. 

There is no doubt that the Yewe cult is alien to 
a large part of the area in which it prevails, and 
the complex is probably of comparatively recent 
origin; but there is good reason to believe that 
some at least of the elements which go to form it 
are of considerable antiquity.^ This rise of a new 
cult is by no means an isolated phenomenon ; for in 
recent years there have been similar manifestations 
on the Gold Coast, where the Abirewa ‘fetish’ 
gained great influence for a time ; in like manner 
m Nigeria the cult of Isinegba has come do^vn from 
the north. There can be no doubt that, gener- 
ally speaking, this spread of a religion is a common 
occurrence in Africa ; but, whereas one cult attains 
great influence and social importance, another, 
like the cult of Esu in the Yoruba-Edo area, has 
little beyond a kind of magical significance and 
brings no further profit to its votaries than the 
sense of protection against the evils of this life 
which the putting up of the image of Esu outside 
the house brings. 

From the point of view of the present article, 
stress must be laid upon the fact that, before a man 
can take up the worship of a deity, a rite of some 
sort must as a rule be observed, wliich may range 
from a full-blown ceremony of initiation, parallel 
in every respect to that of an mitiation society 
proper, to a simple transfer of a piece of earth in a 
pot to symbolize the transference to a new owner 
of the right to call upon the divinity represented 
by the piece of earthenware. The explanation of 
the secrecy of the rites lies on the surface : the 
social importance of the cult is increased and the 
authority of its officers enhanced by shutting the 
door upon the outside world. 

It is perliaps not without significance that on the 
Gold Coast and in adjacent areas, where secret 
societies of the ordinary type appear to be want- 
ing, these mushroom religions seem to attain their 
greatest development.® 

8. Ogboni, Oro, Egug^. — In the Yoruba^rea 
we find a political secret society supported by a 
secondary organization with police duties; the 
latter has a parallel in the Zangbeto society of 
Porto Novo and more or less close analogues in 
parts of the Ibo area and the Congo. The govern- 
ment of the country is in the hands of the Ogboni, 
or elders ; they are the heads of important families, 
but are accepted for membership only if reliable 
and capable men ; the rank is said to descend from 
the oldest brother to the youngest, 
latter is old enough and otherwise qualified, ibo 
Eda image is the amulet of the society, and a 
human sacrifice is offered on it at the initiation 
a candidate, who is sometimes called upon to drm 
the blood of the victim. She is_ their goddess and 
is equated with Odudua of Benin city. The 
society, composed of males only, carries out 
decisions of the Ogboni, more especially among 
Egba ; members indicate their coming by 
the bull-roarer, and, as soon as they hear this, 
women must shut themselves up in their ho 
under pain of death, though f-hoy , 

instrument by day and even carry it. • - 

are usually disposed of in such a way that ® 
more is seen of them than their clothes, big P 
the branches of forest trees, where f^bey wer 
off as Oro hurried their wearers through th > 

1 H. C. Monrad, Bijdrag til en Shildring 
Copenhagen, 1822, describes the proceedings of a woman w 
feels herself insulted by her husband or fome other person, 
they hear a dose resemblance to those of tl^ataga. nggfj 

Yzeitschr. fiir afrikan. und ocean, ^acfien, 1 • i 
157-185 ; Frobenlus, loc. cit. 
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in this case Oro is said to have devoured the bodies. 
When the body is found on the ground in the hush, 
no one is allowed to bury it. The central figure of 
the Oro society wears a white mask and a long 
go-svn hung with shells ; his voice is heard from 
morning till night on the days on which he awears. 

Egugu is another secret society of the %ruba 
and, according to some, is associated with the 
Zangbeto of Porto Novo.^ Egugfi appears at an 
annual festival, a kind of All Souls’ Day, and also 
at burial ceremonies, and is the police power of the 
Yoruba;® in the territory of neighhourmg tribes 
the mask also appears as a kind of diversion, with- 
out any significance, for the purpose of obtaining 
money for its wandering owners. The mere ap- 
pearance of a mask does not justify us in speaking 
of a secret society ; in the Ibo territory the mawn 
come out at burial ceremonies, but there is nothing 
worthy of the name of a secret society associated 
inth them, though all knowledge of the fact that 
the masker is only a man is kept in the strictest 
manner from the women of the tribe ; when, a few 
years ago, the ritual prohibitions of a portion of the 
Ibo nation were abolished by sacrifices in the 
presence of the Ezenri, the one point which it 
appeared important to the men to retain was the 
concealment of the real nature of the maun, though 
among the prohibitions thus summarily abolished 
was that of marriage with one’s sister and similar 
fundamental ordinances. 

9. Ovia. — According to R. F. Burton,® Oro was 
in existence at Benin ; hut this seems to be a mis- 
interpretation of what the author saw. Okiason 
or Akpoka was the name given to men who used to 
wander at night during a certain season of the year, 
carrying an axe or, according to another account, 
a hammer, Avith which they used to kill people to 
procure certain portions of the bodies with which 
the king made ‘medicine.’ There is, however, no 
tvidence of the use of a mask by members of this 
body. It is perhaps more probable that what 
Burton saAV was the Ovia celebrations, which 
Fawokner* saw at GwatO and described as the 
‘dance of the great devils,’ adding that no one 
ventured out at night when they were about for 
fear of being killed or maltreated. As the Ovia 
society at the present day dances in public only in 
the day-time and performs nocturnal rites in the 
Ovia enclosure alone, with the exception of one 
night, it seems probable that the author was mis- 
led, if he did not confuse the Ovia members with 
the Okiason. 

According to tradition, Orin was a woman, the wife of a 
certain king of Yoruba land, who was hated by her mates ; by 
a trick they caused her to fall into disfavour with her husband, 
who turned her away, whereupon she began to weep and 
melted into water. She ordered that no woman should know 
the secret of her cult or enter the Ovia camp ; hence she is 
worshipped by men only, and women hold aloof from the rites, 
except on two occasions : when the ceremonies are about to 
begin, at the beginning of the dry season, a'omen come to the 
camp of Ovia to rub the house ; and on one night during the 
subsequent rites they enter the camp and sing while the men 
dance ; they also understand, unofHciolIj', the secret language 
which is spoken by the men whenever they are wearing their 
dresses. Although the mask of the chief figure of the society is 
known ns the ‘ mother ' mask, he is always addressed as ‘ my 
father,’ and the women in their songs speak of him ns oqie 
(' prince ’) ; there is therefore some doubt as to the facts, and it 
would be rash to lay any stress for purposes of interpretation on 
either the male or the female character of the principal figure. 

There are four grades in the societj’ : a boy joins at the age of 
seven or eight and remains one year in Oyo, the first grade, 
paying in kind to the value of perhaps ten shillings ; a sacrifice 
is offered, and the boy marks his face with chalk ; he is hence- 
forth an Owiovia (‘son of Ovia ') ; he remains seven years in the 
second grade, Igbe, admission to which costs only sixpence ; 


t Annales de la propagation de la Foi, v, [1831] 191. 

3 Frobenius, foe. c*’ e_*i-™ e, — jgio ; 

E5 ; Baudin, in f/es ■' • ■ . i ' • 

^^Abtohtta and t 1 . '■ ■ . ■ 1803, i. 

1 Far^ of Capt. Jamet Fatceknefs Travels on the Coast of 
Benin, TT. A/nea, London, 1887. 


the other two grades, equally easily attained, are Ixino and 
Urewa. The head man of the village is usually but not neces- 
sarily the head of the society ; the second man wears^ the 
Ovia hat and, on certain occasions, a net mimk and other ritual 
apparsl. He, like the third man in the society, is selected lor 
his knowledge of the rites. 

The camp of Ovia consists of an enclosure, a house, and a small 
screened portion of the bush, where the elders meet to discuss 
during the ceremonies. In the Ovia house are kept the musical 
sticks {ahpasiko), bull-roarers (pmilovia), and, when the rites 
are in progress, the dresses, consisting of long clothes with a 
net mask, and enormous hats decorated with red parrots’ 
feathers. Both in the nocturnal dances and in the procession 
of the masked Ovia round the village, which women are allowed 
to see, prayers are offered for the welfare of the community, 
and a ceremony is performed, for male children onlj-, to prevent 
them from suffeiing from convulsions ; when the child is 
handed back to the mother, she pours water on his head; 
otherwise she may not touch him. In the other daylight dancM 
the Ovia mask does not appear, but the other members dance in 
their hats and masks every morning and evening in their own 
village. 

The Ovia society clearly differs in a marked 
deOTee from any of those which have hitherto come 
under notice ; it wears masks but is not a bugbear 
for the women ; it has neither legislative nor 
police functions ; although Oria receives a cult of 
a kind at ordinary times, a shrine being kept out- 
side the house of such people as worship him (or 
her), the object of the annual celebration does not 
appear to be the recognition of a divinity, for the 
annual rites in honour of Ake, e.ff., largely made 
up of sacrifices, may be regarded as the normal 
type of this description of rite. There is some 
evidence for the view that the object is to avert 
evil and bring good, for all the supplications em- 
phasize this aspect ; but it seems improbable that 
any such customs could have grown up round such 
a nucleus. On the whole it appears more probable 
that the ceremonies are connected with the growth 
of crops, though next to no evidence can be pro- 
duced in favour of this view ; at most we can quote 
a passage in one of the songs to the effect that ‘ our 
prince Mall grow like a young palm-tree.’ In ac- 
cordance with this interpretation is the saying that 
Ovia ‘ dies ’ when the ceremonies are at an end. 

10. Other Edo societies. — Innumerable masks 
are found in various parts of the territory of the 
Edo-speaking peoples, some isolated, some associ- 
ated with organized groups, some appearing in con- 
nexion with initiation ceremonies, some at certain 
seasons of the year, some on the occasion of funeral 
rites, some apparently quite sporadically ; but few, 
if any, are of much significance, and little infor- 
mation has been or, probably, can be obtained 
about them ; the masks are tne property of indi- 
viduals, who readily dispose of them for a few 
shillings apiece. Their local character is shown 
by the fact that at Otua, where, as elsewhere in 
this area, age grades are of some importance in the 
life of the community, only one quarter of the ten 
or twelve of which the town is composed has a 
certain set of highly decorative and somewhat 
costly masks, for use when, every three years, a 
new ‘company’ comes in. They dance at any 
time they please for the next three months, and 
women and children are not permitted to approach 
the elimi house ; but beyond this there is no special 
element of secrecy. 

AtFugar maskers, one male, the other female, ap- 
pear at tlm initiation of girls, which consists merely 
in a festival^ to celebrate their putting on clothes 
for the first time ; cowries are given to the maskers. 
The wearer of another mask is permitted to kill 
®ny goats that he sees, and this feature recalls the 
licence permitted to the newly-circumcised in many 
parts of W. Africa ; it seems not improbable that 
such celebrations are only a faded reproduction of 
customs practised at an earlier date. The maskers 
are called alimi (‘dead people’). 

11. Ibo societies. — When we pass eastwards to 
the Ibo area, masks are equally common ; some are 
associated with burial rites and do not appear to 
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belong to any organized society ; others are worn 
by dancers, who have no functions, however, 
resembling those of the members of secret societies 
of other areas ; all maskers appear to be kno'wn 
indiscriminately as maun {‘dead people’); many, 
if not all, of them appear during tlie day, and the 
only element of secrecy is the concealment of the 
knowledge of their identity from the women. So 
much of the Ibo life has been borrowed from Benin 
that we may conjecture that these masked figures 
do not represent anything that ever played a more 
important part in tribal life. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the societies to which they may have 
belonged have been overshadowed by the rise of 
the custom of taking ‘titles.’ These correspond 
roughly to generation grades or age grades, for 
originally a man took his first title after the death 
of his father ; by a series of changes, however, of 
which the tradition is presented, a man rises from 
grade to grade by payment, the only limitation 
being that he must nave attained maturity ; but 
even in this case the rule is not universal ; for, 
apart from the fact that a father may purchase a 
a title for his son, some of the titles, or at any rate 
their material benefits, are inheritable. In prac- 
tice the system of titles provides the most profit- 
able and indeed the only method of investing 
money, if we except the purchase of wives ; in a 
rich community like Awka the highest grade may 
cost hundreds of pounds, and, as all subsequent 
members contribute the like amount, naturally in 
kind, not money, and their instalments are shared 
among the existing members, the result is the 
creation of a system of annuities. 

From another point of view, these titles corre- 
spond to trade gilds ; for the highest grade is that 
of ozo (‘ blacksmith ’) ; it may be mentioned that a 
large proportion of the population of Awka is 
composed of blacksmiths, and it is possible that 
the customs, which have there attained perhaps 
their greatest development, also came from there 
originally, or were at the very least deeply in- 
fluenced in their evolution by the fact that the 
blacksmiths of Awka, like tlie doctors (another 
grade) of the neighbouring town of Nibo, wandered 
far and wide over the face of the country in the 
practice of their trade, the doctors indeed without 
let or hindrance even in time of war. The Awka 
ceremonies have clearly influenced those of the 
towns immediately to the west of the Niger ; but 
from the fact that the Udo bush figures largely in 
the Awka ceremonies and that an Udo (bush) was 
also of some importance in the rites of Benin 
connected with the worship of beads, it might be 
argued that Benin was the centre of origin ; but 
much stress cannot be laid upon the point, for 
there is no evidence that the blacksmiths of Awka 
were in the habit of visiting Benin. The native 
explanation of the meaning of the first grade is 
that it indicates the freeborn status of the holder, 
and this is perhaps the most likely origin for this 
group of customs. 

12. Egbo. — Although the Egbo society of Cala- 
bar is one of the most famous secret societies, we 
are singularly ill-informed as to the initiation cere- 
monies; there are, according to some authorities, 
ten or eleven grades, which are attained by pur- 
chase ; but of the rites which actually admit the 
purchaser to the mysteries of the grade nothing 
seems to have been recorded. In some respects 
the society resembles the hierarchy of the Ibo 
titles ; but there _ is an important difference ; for 
the Egbo society is represented by a masked figure 
and thus stands nearer such societies as Poro. 
One tradition says that Egbo originated in a 
market situated between Calabar and Kamerun, 
where the traders decided to form it as a means of 
upholding order ; but, quite apa; t from the fact that 


the African market is by nature orderly, this can 
hardly explain the existence of the masked figure, 
a non-human personage, nor yet the circumstance^ 
reported by one author,^ that Egbo comes out only 
at full moon, apart from circumstances of civil 
disorder. Each grade is said to have its own 
‘ spirit ’ and its own day ; on the day of the highest 
grade all houses have to be shut, and any one 
who wishes to go out must purchase the right. 

The most striking and probably tlie most im- 
portant side of the Egbo society was its judicial 
procedure;® a non-member had to purchase the 

E rotection of a member before his claim could be 
rough t before the society ; or he might even give 
himself to an important chief as a slave as a means 
of ensuring success. The intervention of the 
society could be secured by touching a member 
on the breast or by striking the big Egbo drum. 
In any case, the power of the society once invoked, 
a meeting had to be called and the case heard. 
When judgment was given, a representative of 
the society proceeded at once to the house of the 
loser ; and not until the penalty had been exacted 
might any one of the inmates of the house leave it, 
even though they were wholly innocent of the 
matter in respect of which the charge was brought. 

Like Poro, the Egbo society protected by ifa 
symbol the property of any one wno put it in their 
cnarge ; and here we see a side of the institution 
which recalls the tabu,® 

13. Ndembo and Nkimba, — In the Lower Congo 
area the main societies, sometimes under other 
names, are Ndembo and Nkimba. There does not 
seem to be any ground for regarding the former as 
a puberty society; for both sexes join, and some 
persons pass through it several times. _ According 
to J. H. Weeks,^the object of joining is to escape 
from disease or malformation. 


The candidate feigns death in some public place and is carried 
to the bush, where nis body is said to decay till only one bone 
is left, which is kept by the doctor, who is supposed to raise 
him again from the dead. He receives a new name, is taught 
to eat, to feign complete ignorance, and to use _n secret lan- 
guage, the vocabulary of which, however, is very limited. 

There is more doubt as to the position of 
Nkimba, but good authorities assert that it has 
nothing to do with circumcision. Unlike Ndembo, 
mutual assistance is one of the objects of the 
society. It also aims at inuring youths to hard- 
ship ; some societies (for there are many of the 
name, all restricted to males) check the power of 
the chiefs ; in some cases the licence permitted to 
the members is the attraction, for they are allowed 
to assault travellers and rob them, in accordance 
with the principle that the candidates are separated 
from this woidd and therefore not amenable to 


ordinary law. 

The candidate Is drugged, dressed in a palm-lenf 
whitened with clay, and taught a secret language, far mor 
extensive than that of Ndembo ; he also learns botany a 
spells, and hunts witches. 

Like the Ndembo, the society is under a 
(‘doctor’); there is therefore some ground tor 
regarding it as different in character from an 
initiation school, especially as it is not necessary 
for all members of the tribe to pass througn it , 
on the other hand, it is not necessary to suppos^ 
with Weeks, that its objects were ongmauy 
identical with those of Ndembo, unless the deriv - 
tion of the name from lemba, ‘to deliver, _sho 
be well founded. It is, however, of 
ance that Nkita, which is a local name for i 

also means a power that inflicts disease a 
malformations. 

1 J. Thormahlen, in Mittheil. Oeograph. Gesellsch., Hamburg, 


1884, p. 332. 

2 Frobenius, p. 87. . Tjiniion. 

s P. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the 
1912, p. 37 ff. ; H. M. Waddell, Twenty-nim i ears tn 
W. Indies and Central Africa, do. 1863, p. 247 ff. 

4 Among the Primitive Bahongo, liOndon, 1912, p- i""- 
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Nearly the whole of our information regarding the Congo and 
Kamerun area is tainted with suspicion owing to the contra- 
dictions of the various authorities and still more to the new 
facts brought to light about the Fang societies by H. Trilles.t 
From his study it appears that there is a sharp line of demarcation 
between societies of priests and societies of soroerera or witches. 
Both are secret, in a sense, butthe meetings of the former, though 
closed to the profane, are held openly, and their place of meeting 
is known ; sorcerers, on the other hand, who have a different kind 
of initiation, meet in private, for to be known as a sorcerer 
involves the poison ordeal and probably death. Totems, or 
animal protectors, are associated with both kinds of society ; 
but the priest has an animal species forbidden to him yno 
priest, while the sorcerer has an individual animal familiar; 
the life of the priest is in no way bound up with his animal 
species, that of the sorcerer is linked to that of his familiar. 
There are human victims, whose blood is mixed with that of 
one of the ' totems ' at the initiation of the priest, but only this 
ritual cannibalism is practised by the society; the sorcerers 
practise food cannibalism, and the rites may have in view 
magical purposes as well. Perhaps the most important differ- 
ence is that the society of priests has a species of animal tutelar 
sacred to it, ns it were, a totem, while the sorcerers are guarded 
by a spirit, possibly of a dead human being, as the name engun- 
gure is the same for both. Each society has an inferior grade 
of initiates, who assist in all the rites, but are not priests or 
sorcerers ; the initiation of youths is distinct from the initiation 
rites already mentioned and precedes them. 

It is clear at the outset that some of the distinctions drawn 
by Trilles cannot be applied to other areas— «.p., the use of a 
protecting spirit by sorcerers only— hut it is uncertain over 
what extent of territory his criteria will apply ; it is probable 
that the features which he describes ate not confined to the 
Fang, for it is common for elements of culture to spread 
laterally, without distinction of tribe, over a wide area. Until 
more exact data are to hand, it is impossible to deal at length 
with the societies of the re^on from the Gross River to the 
Congo. 

It remains to be seen how far the distinctions drawn by 
Trilles are valid; for, although he distinctly states® thatNgil 
is a sorcerers' society, he also appears to imply® that it is a 
priests' society ; and he formulates the same opinion without 
ambiguity in another work.* It seems clear that Ngil comes 
into the village openly, to detect thieves and murderers and 
punish unfaithful wives ; not only so, but an initiate of Evodu, 
which is recruited in the three societies, Ngil, Ngan, and 
Akhun— themselves made up of devotees of Bieri, the national 
god, whose cult is confined to the warriors— acts, at least 
sometimes, as operator in the circumcision rites ; ® and Ngil 
must therefore, as the author says, be a grade of priests. On 
the other hand, it is affirmed with equal decision that the rites 
of initiation into Ngil include obscene practices, which ore 
cited as a mark of sorcery. Further inquiiy is needed before 
the distinction drawn by Trilles can be regarded as estab- 
lished. 

14. Gabun. — North of the Congo, in the Ogowe 
region, are found secret societies too numerous to 
describe in detail. It has already been mentioned 
that masks appear at burial rites in parts of W. 
Africa ; among the Balimha, Malanda is specially 
associated svith funeral rites and the dead. 

Fourteen days after the death of a member of a family a house 
is built on the edge of the bush by men only ; a male figure is 
carved ; the corpse disinterred, the brains are mixed with chalk 
and the body is tied to the side wall, while the image is at the 
closed end of the house. Women are warned not to look at 
Molanda, and the elders announce his coming in the morning. 
Twenty boys sit down on a long log ; when they are exhausted, 
they are blindfolded and taken to the bush house; hero a 
bundle known as j/aka, consisting of brains and chalk, is opened 
and the new mixture added ; this is then used as an ointment 
and smeared on the breasts of the candidates, vertically for 
those who are not 'witches,' horizontally for ‘witches.’ A 
six-foot pit is dug with a tunnel leading under the wall, into 
which the corpse is put ; the skeleton is exhumed later, divided 
vertically, and the two portions are laid apart parallel to each 
other; the boys, formed into two companies, step over the 
remains, and an oath of secreoy is administered to them.® 

15. Ngil. — The account of the initiation cere- 
monies is not free from ohsourities, but it is clear 
that the same rites are undergone both by associ- 
ates of the society, whose course of training is 
short, but includes two stages, and by the candi- 
date for the position of N^l, selected some six 
years younger than the age at which associates 
join, and trained to the work by constant associ- 
ation with the actual Ngil, whom he accompanies 
when a summons calls him from the hush. 

1 Le ToUmismt ehez les FdA, p. 436. 

® Pp. 4B3, 463. 3 P. 441. 

* Qitiiut Annies thez les FdA, Lille, 1912, p. 210, though on 
p. 200 Ngil figures os a society of sorcerers. 

0 Ib. p. 212. 

Nassau, Feiic/tism in If'. Africa, London, 1904, p. 
250 ff. ; of. pp. 128. 247, 320 ; Frobenius, loe. cit. 


After candidates of both classes have undergone various 
trials, they are secluded in the hush and are tortured by ants, 
flogging, etc. Those who pass these tests undergo a eecond 
period of seclusion, during which they provide a viotim, 
sometimes a younger brother, but more often a mother, sister, 
or daughter (it is not explained how a candidate at the age of 
eighteen can do so); a euphorbia is cut down and the stump 
hollowed ; into this is allowed to drop the blood of the victim, 
sacrificed by the novice himself and mingled with the sop ; the 
members drink of the mixture, and then the victim is- cooked 
and eaten. During this rite the novice is partially intoxicated 
with the sap of a tree called ana and a sort of fungus ; but it is 
somewhat singular that there is no mention of any belief in 
death and resurrection. 

It has already been mentioned that Evodu 
(possibly the origin of Voodoo, but cf. Dahonie 
vodun, ‘ fetish ’) is a higher grade ; the highest 
of all is called Kouh ; it is said to have only three 
members — ^rulers of the waters, of the winds, fire, 
and fecundation, and of the earth and men re- 
spectively. In the view of Trilles* the higher 
grades are clearly priestly in their character ; and 
the Koun grade comes near, if it is not actually 
identical Avith, the divine king of J. G. Frazer ; it 
is therefore a curions and interesting problem to 
ascertain Avliether the Ngil society is really one of 
priests or of sorcerers, or whether it combines 
features of both.® 

16. South-east Congo. — Masked figures play an 
important part in the south-east Congo, but it is 
not clear how far Ave can speak of a real secret 
society ; from the reports of the earlier authors 
the mask appears to be the property of certain 
families ; among other functions the Mnkish is a 
rain-maker, prepares counter-magic, expels evil 
spirits, and exercises judicial functions ; it might 
therefore be supposed that it is a ease of a Avitch- 
doctor AATth special poAvers ; it must, however, he 
remembered that the ngaha presides over the 
Ndembo and Nkimha; and, as it is expressly 
stated that Mukish directs a eiroumoision school, 
there is no reason for questioning the justice of 
the epithet ‘ secret society ’ in connexion Avith this 
masker. 

17. ImandAva. — The Ruanda of E. Africa have 
an important society, the ImandAva, primarily 
religious in its nature, as it depends on the Avorship 
of xmandwa (men, birds, etc.) and angomhe (a 
grove, also a mortal hero ) ; the aim of members, 
hoAvever, is to obtain success in life and other 
social objects, and all are sAvorn to secrecy. A 
sponsor is necessary, Avho becomes the representa- 
tive of the angomhe ; other members invited to he 
present become the imandioa of the angomhe ; the 
profane are kept at a distance Avhile the ceremonies 
are proceeding. 

The candidate is throAvn into the air, and a threat is made to 
cut him up ; he receives a new name and enters into a blood- 
bond with his sponsor. The rites completed, the new initiate 
is transferred back to the world of men, and a feast is cele- 
brated. Some time after another series of rites is held, which 
the missionary to Avbom we owe our knowledge of the society 
terms ‘confirmation.’® 

18. Labi. — The duplication of initiation cere- 
monies mentioned above, though unusual, is not 
AA'ithout parallel, for the Raya and other tribes of 
the hinterland of Kamerun proceed in the same Avay. 

A boy Joins the Labi at the age of eight or ten ; they have 
their own villages and their own farms ; their secret language, 
made up in part of contributions from the dialects of other 
tribes, is intertribal in character ; and candidates carry a basket 
shield covering the body from the head to the knee. After six 
months’ instruction they are taken to the river and dropped 
through traps made of leaves ; when they are half-asphyxiated, 
they are fished out again and wounded with a spear so guarded 
with a bark sheath that the point penetrates less than half an 
inch. The eyes, nose, and ears of the Labi are then woshed to 
indicate that their senses have undergone a change. At a later 
stage the Labi return to the bush, covered by their shields, and 
receive a physical and moral education ; when they again come 
out, they are free to marry.* 

1 Quinze Annies, p. 214. - Ib. p. 174 ff. 

3 Anthnpos, vii. (1912] 273, 629, 840, viii. [1918] 110, 754. 

* La Giog. xvii. [1903] 453-457 ; E. A. Lenfant, La LicouverU 
des grandes sources du centre de VA/rique, Paris. IPOS, p. 19S. 
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19. Area south of the Congo. — Ordeals like 
those recorded for the Baya are a frequent feature 
of initiation ceremonies outside Africa. More 
elaborate kinds have been found among the 
Bushongo by Torday ; candidates have to pass 
through a tunnel in which are a human leopard, a 
blacksmith with a furnace and hot iron, and other 
tests of courage. More commonly, especially in 
S. Africa, the ordeals consist in frequent beatings 
(explained as intended to harden the boys) and 
fasts. 

Among the Basuto the candidates are associated together as 
a company with a young chief ; they are brought back from the 
fields, where they hide, by armed warriors, and huts are built 
in the bush for them ; after circumcision they are exercised in 
the use of arms ; tribal rules are inculcated, and they undergo 
long fasts ; the initiation over, the huts are burned, and the 
initiates leave them without looking round, for they are leaving 
their old life behind and are now at lloerty to visit their 
families, especially their mother’s brother, who gives them a 
spear and a heifer. Until they marry, they live in the men’s 
house near the chief’s hut and are assigned to works of public 
utility. In some at least of the tribes the solidaritj' of the 
company thus initiated is very marked ; they may not eat food 
alone if some of their fellows are near, and they may not give 
evidence against a companion ; the young chief chooses his 
councillors from them. An uninitiated man is reckoned as a 
child and may neither inherit property nor marry a wife.i 

20. Masai, etc. — When we come to tribes like 
the Masai, the rites are less complicated, but 
the system has hardened into a hierarchy of age 
grades — so much so that a youth cannot be cir- 
cumcised unless his father has joined the appro- 

{ iriate class, that of the old men. It is possible, 
lowever, to vaiy the age of circumcision on other 
grounds, such as poverty. There appears to be a 
good deal of uncertainty as to the number of age 
grades ; either they vary from place to place or, 
what is perhaps more likely, each company, com- 
posed of the initiates for a period of five years 
(the interval between two series of rites), may also 
bear names, as in Nigeria, and these names have 
been confused with the more fundamental age 
grades. Apart from a few days of seclusion there 
is little or nothing in the age grades of the Masai 
which would justify the epithet ‘ secret.’ 

The Wanyika, on the other hand, have a well- 
developed political organization, on the basis of 
age grades, which seems to deserve the name 
better ; some of the grades are in reality castes, 
for the hdbasi (wizards) form the highest rank ; 
the next below them, the fisi, perform judicial 
functions and swear criminals on the hyena, from 
which they take their name, and protect the crops 
with the emblem of the hyena.® 

21. Women’s societies. — Apart from societies 
open to both sexes there are associations open to 
women only, some (probably the great majority) 
of the nature of initiation schools, others social or 
magical in their functions. For obvious reasons 
less information is available about women’s socie- 
ties : women do not inform the male inquirer 
of their doings, and female anthropologists in 
W. ii.frica have been few. 

In Sierra Leone the female initiation society is 
known as Bundu ; there is reason to suppose that 
it was originally a Mendi institution ; from them 
it pa_ssed_ to the Timne ; they in their turn are 
handing it on at the present day to the Limba, 
among whom the practice is confined to certain 
areas, together with the clitoridectomy which is 
the central feature of the rites of Bundu. Initia- 
tion schools for women are also found among the 
Vai and Gola, on the Lower Congo, among the 
Basuto and other S. African tribes, the Wayao of 
British Central Africa, and in all probability over 
a wide area of French Guinea and Senegambia; 

1 D. Kidd, The Essential Kafir, London, 1904, p. 206 ; H. A. 
Junod, The Life 0 / a South African Tribe, do. 1912, i. 71-99. 

2 A. 0. Hollis, The ilasai, Oxford, 1905, p. 294 f. ; Brit. E. 
Africa Report, 1897, p. 10 ; M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, 
p. 60 tf. 


but reliable information is to hand for the Tends 
people only. Both among the Wayao and among 
the Masai the stages of female initiation are regu- 
lated to some extent by the’ age of the candidate, 
though the age OTade is less important for women 
than for men. The women’s society not unnatur- 
ally exercises a certain amount of control ovei 
men, especially married men ; males are of course 
forbidden to approach the bush and culprits have 
to buy themselves free on pain of falling victims 
to disease. 

Among the Mpongwe an influential society 
exists, in some respects like the political organiza- 
tions of the men. It is Icnown as Njerabe and 
appears to_ be feared by the men; it claims to 
discover thieves, but its main object is said to he 
to protect women against hard usage on the part 
of the male portion of the community. 

There are also a certain number of magical and 
religious societies membership of which is confined 
to women ; among the Timne the Earuba society 
sprinkles the farms with ‘medicine’ in order to 
procure good rice ; the Attonga society of the 
Bulom is concerned with the cult of ancestors. 
Societies have also been recorded among the 
Ibibio. 

Among the Mendi a society exists to which both 
men and women are admitted ; but two distinct 
sides ^pear to be confined each to one sex ; the 
male Humoi society has a ‘ devil ’ on which oaths 
are taken ; the female Humoi society punishes 
offences against the marriage regulations knoira 
as simongama, as well as breaches of its own rules ; 
in such cases the male ofl’enders enter the house of 
the women’s society. 

III. Theories of origin. — Secret societies 
have been discussed in three monographs. The 
first author to deal ivith them was Leo Frohenius, 
whose main thesis was the manistic nature of the 
secret society ; he based this contention largely 
upon the feigned death and resurrection of the 
novice and also upon the rOle played by masked 
figures, interpreted as visitants from the spirit 
world, if not actually ancestral ghosts. He was 
followed by H. Schurtz, who referred age grades 
and secret societies to the operation of a ‘ gregari- 
ous instinct,’ ^ assuming as axiomatic the essential 
identity of phenomena such as the men’s house, 
age grades, initiation schools, and religious con- 
fraternities ; he failed to observe that the identity 
of the rites is conditioned by the identity of their 
aim — to transfer a human being from one condition 
of life to another — and not by the functional 
homogeneity of the societies ; a gregarinus instinct 
no more explains the existence of secret societies 
than it explains the existence of armies ; in eacn 
case we have to look for the ulterior motive wlucn 
suggests to man the desirability of combining 
with his fellows. Hutton Webster starts with tn 
idea that secret societies are _ everywhere linea 
descendants of primitive initiation ceremonie , 
and he regards as degenerate many forms '^ic 
may equalfy well be rudiments awaiting the oppo - 
tunity for further development. , 

A different course is taken by van Gennep, v 
puts aside the questions of origin and function a 
shows that the rites on which stress has been 
owe their identity to the primitive conceptio 
initiation, which persists in the great religion 
the notion of rebirth, and not to the characte 
the society to which they admit the novice. 

It is clear, from the survey of societies 1 
preceding pages, on which side the 1 

There can be little doubt that the 1,0 

Frohenius is in part justified, though it m y 

1 This instinct, however, is well marked the 

the present day, who appear to form societies mer . 
sake of forming them. 
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questioned whether it is true of the majqrity of 
societies that they are founded on a primitive 
type, in which an ancestral spirit figured as the 
genius or the presiding deity of the socie^, or in 
wliich, it may he, the unity of the_ society ex- 
pressed itself in the belief that its spiritual power 
was concentrated in n human being poMessed 
by, or reincarnating, such a spirit. If it is tnie 
that the spirit which protects a society is often, as 
among the Vai, expressly affirmed to be ancestral, 
there does not, on the other hand, appear to be 
good ground for treating the fiction of death and 
resurrection as a proof of the manistic element in 
secret societies ; for the same feature is found 
among tribes which, unlike the natives of Africa, 
lay no stress on the cult of the dead and do not 
appear to connect their initiation ceremonies in 
any way with their dead ancestors. In any case, 
if this feature is manistic in Africa, it should be 
ossible to produce evidence of explicit native 
eliefs on the subject, instead of inferences from 
rites and other controversial evidence. 

If, with Webster, we assume the elan initiation 
ceremonies to have been the prototype of secret 
societies, it does not follow that we must_ admit 
the lineal descent of all societies from sncli rituals ; 
for nothing seems clearer than that in primitive 
society one institution is formed on the model of 
another, already Icnown. 

To take a concrete case, Ibo women have societies, with few 
functions, the very names o{ the dignitaries Oi which are derived 
from the corresponding dignities (quite distinct from the 
‘ titles ’ mentioned above, u. ii), which in some parts are under 
the obi, the rulers and judicial authorities of a town. Not only 
so, but the names of the men’s titles themselves are clearly 
derived from the neighbouring Edo, a memorial of the time 
when the effective authority of the king of Benin extended as 
far as the Niger. 

Not less important is the fact that in some repons 
secret societies exist side by side with initiation 
schools, though the latter are in this case commonly 
found in the less pretentious guise of a circum- 
cision bush, the ritual of wliicli is limited to the 
actual operation, a period of rest for the healing of 
the wound, and a few rites when the new initiates 
rejoin the society as men (or women). The ques- 
tion is of course complicated by the fact, just 
pointed out, that institutions travel from tribe to 
tribe ; in fact a big river is often a more important 
frontier for customs than the boundary between 
tribe and tribe, even when they belong to entirely 
different linguistic stocks. But the actual diversity 
of form and function in societies with secret rites 
is too great to make it a tenable hypothesis, apart 
from good evidence, that they have all been de- 
rived from a single type, thougli it is of course true 
that earlier types of cult societies must necessarily 
have influenced the development and form of later 
types. It is also necessary to recognize that the 
form no less than the functions of a society maj’’ 
undergo radical change, as we see in the case of 
the Human Leopard society, originally a warriors’ 
league, which may possibly have had its rise in 
rites intended to protect the slayer against the 
evil influences of the slain. 

We may perhaps sum up the position by saying 
that to trace all secret societies to a single origin 
is probably .as mistaken as to trace all forms of 
religion to a single source or to seek to unlock all 
the mythologies by a single key. It seems clear 
that age grades, burial clubs, initiation schools, 
religious confraternities, occupation groups, and 
magical societies have all contributed to the mass 
of diverse elements grouped under secret societies ; 
it cannot be definitely laid down that any one of 
these took an earlier type as a model ; as we find 
all in their rudimentary stages in various parts of 
Africa, we mu.st, unless we suppose that these 
rudiments are derived from the fully developed 


societies of other tribes, suppose that they are the 
seed from which, in other areas, secret societies 
have been evolved, and that all are equally primi- 
tive, though not necessarily equally old. As a 
conspicuous case of a society which cannot be 
reduced to a late form of the primitive initiation 
society may be cited the maskers that appear at 
burial ceremonies or are concerned, like Malanda, 
with a cult of the dead. _ Not only is there nothing 
in the proceedings of this society or of the simpler 
forms to suggest that they are derived elements, 
which figure in funeral rites as intruders from 
another sphere, but we find simpler forms still, in 
which the mask itself is missing and the genesis of 
the custom becomes plain. 

In parts of the Knkuruku country in Nigeria, after a man’s 
death a masked figure appears in the town to perform certain 
rites ; in the case of a hunter he carries a gun ; a skull of some 
animal is put on the ground at a little distance, and the masker 
imitates the actions of the hunter in tracking it; as he retires 
a dog is sacrificed and he steps over the corpse, perhaps to 
signify that the dead man, whose representative he is, has now 
to ieave the society of his fellow-men ; the explanation given 
by the natives is that it is killed to make the ground smooth 
for the dead man, alluding probably to the journey of the soul. 
Although but a single masker figures in the scene, there is 
already the germ of a society ; for, before he appears, a swarm 
of boys dash across the open space in which thescene is enacted, 
carr.ving green branches, but for what purpose does not appear. 
In this scene we have the germ of a dramatic 
representation, perhaps, or the nucleus of a society 
specially concerned with funeral rites, such as we 
meet in the Yoruba and Congo areas ; but even 
this simple ceremony is not the most elementary 
form ; for the representative of the dead man wears 
a red costume and a net mask ; he is difierentiated 
from his fellows. Parther to the south, again, 
among the Edo proper also, the dead man has his 
representative, but only on the last day of the 
burial rites. 

One of the family puts coral bends on his neck, and many 
cloths around his loins, with a white cloth on the top ; while 
the rest of the family are dancing, this nodiraia sits do\vn ; he 
may not sleep till day breaks, under pain of dying himself ; at 
daybreak a ceremonial gate is made by the young men ; the 
‘ father ’ is summoned and takes his seat on a chair from which 
they raise him ; all proceed along the road, and the young men 
pass round his head sticks which they afteiavards throw into 
the bush. 

Here we find the same elements as in the Kuku- 
mku area ; the dead man has his representative ; 
at the end of the ceremonies the figurehead is con- 
ducted from the house, passing through the gate 
to typify his separation from the living, and is then 
divested of his manistic character by the ordinary 
rite of purification, which consists in passing sand, 
an egg, a chicken, or some other object, round the 
head, and throwing it away. 

In the Ibo country and probably elsewhere, when 
the time arrives for ‘second burial,' the dead man 
is summoned to the house, and a chalk line is 
sometimes drawn from the ajoifia;'^ the customs 
just mentioned are tlie obvious counterpart of those 
of the Ibo ; the dead man, who is conceived of os 
hovering near as long as the rites are in progress, 
must be sent to his own place — a familiar nte in 
Indonesia — and one way or doing so is to send him 
on his way symbolically by means of a human 
representative. 

Intermediate between tbe rites just described is 
a ceremony from another part of W. Africa, where 
we see perhaps the germ of the mask. 

_ The Ishogo of French Congo have a secret society, Bwiti, which 
w found among the Bavili and many other peoples os well, and 
corresponds to the Bieri of the Fang, who include in it a cult of 
ancestors, represented by a skull, and of the totem, represented 
bj- some portion of its body ; it is in a sense a national cult of the 
Fang, all warriors being initiated into it.2 Among tbe Ishogo a 
dance is held during the funeral ceremonies ; at night all torches 
are suddenly extinguished; dead silence falls upon the dancers, 
and one of them calls the dead man by name ; an answer comes 
from the edge of the bush, where an initiate of the society has 


1 dBAIlxTii. [1017) "09 f. 

* Trillcs, Totemisine, pp, 4, 212, fiSO. 
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concealed himself. At other times the corpse is paraded round 
the village— a custom found among the Ibo and other tribes, 
though not in the same form ; an initiate of the society raises 
the dead man on his shoulders and covers himself from head 
to foot with plaited palm-leaves, so that only the face of the 
corpse remains visible ; women look on and applaud, but how 
far they penetrate the secret is left uncertain. 

Here, then, we have in its clearest form the 
beginnings of disguise, and it is no long step from 
using the dead man to represent himself to taking 
a mask to wear as his representative ; the mere 
fact that precisely in this part of Africa the corpse 
is left unburied several days suggests that, with 
the coming of a speedier burial, the rites would 
take some other form which must necessarily 
imply the representation of the dead man by some 
other means. It seems clear that the secret society 
associated with the cult of the dead, or with burial 
rites, can be traced back to its very beginnings. 

But, even in the relatively few cases where the 
spirit of the secret society is specificallj' declared 
to be ancestral in its character, we cannot assume 
that it was acquired in the same way as the 
masked figrrre of the burial society was, on the 
hypothesis just suggested, developed. Where the 
spirit is not ancestral, it is far simpler to suppose 
that it was acquired on the analogy of the personal 
protective deity; it is not without interest that 
the atet tot of the Timne of Sierra Leone, although 
it is reckoned among the wanka (protective charms) 
by the native, is really a woman’s kriji (spirit or 
genius), and that she acquires the right to it 
precisely as though a secret society were in 
question ; although it appears to be primarily a 
kind of fertilizing spirit, it also keeps thieves at a 
distance and in this way recalls the tabu side of a 
secret society’s activities. 

There can be very little doubt that some, at least, 
of the judicial and police societies have originated 
in societies which are concerned with burial cere- 
monies and the cult of the dead. There need be 
no hesitation in accepting such an origin for Oro 
and Egugu, the Yoruba societies ; for not only are 
both specially associated with burial ceremonies, 
but other societies of less importance, like Eluku, 
are obviously of similar origin, and other burial 
rites, such as iyaku and are clearly of the 

same order without having developed a fully- 
fledged secret society ; the object of all these cere- 
monies is to dismiss the dead man to his own place 
— and in this they seem to correspond to the 
Edo and Ibo custom of ‘ second burial ’ — and cele- 
brate the funeral ceremonies ; it is uncertain how 
far participation in the rites is limited, in the 
simpler forms, to relatives or others nearly related 
to the deceased ; but there is evidence to show 
that they are specially connected with occupation 
groups (hunters, farmers, etc.) — a conclusion to 
which the Kukuruku facts also point; and from 
this stage to the secret society proper the path is 
not a long one. The name Oro is given apparently 
CO the spirit of the deceased, which is deemed to 
inhabit the house till the rites are performed, as 
well as to the human participants in the rites ; 
Oro is worshipped annually by each houseliold at 
home, and there is also a presiding Oro of the 
to^\’n ; the parallel with the ancestor-cult of tlie 
Ibo is therefore fairly close. In some of the rites 
a figure dressed in white appears when people 
assemble and call upon the dead man ; this is the 
case among the Owu section of the ISgbo in the 
rite known as igia irana. No such usage has 
been recorded among the Oro rites ; but the Oro 
shout, md mu, is heard in the house of the dead 
man, and the essential identity of the rites may 
be inferred. 

The existence of two or more societies conjointly 
among the Yoruba is explained by the fact that 
they were originally localized societies or cults, 


Egugu at Oyo, Oro among the Egba, and Eluku 
(Agemo) at Ijebu ; as communication became 
easier, these customs spread to a greater or less 
degree, and their judicial side assumed a greater 
importance until finally their funerary significance 
became altogether obscured. How far the same 
process will enable us to account for the existence 
of other judicial societies, like Poro and Eg^, it 
is difficult to say ; only the record of the inter- 
mediate stages in the Yoruba customs enables us 
to lay down the course of development undergone 
by Oro and Egugu; the continued existence of 
these intermediate steps is conditioned among the 
Yoruba by the relatively large size of the tribe— 
at the present day perhaps 2,000,000, including 
aberrant dialects — compared with that of other 
tribes which have developed analogous institutions. 

It must be admitted that the tutelary genius 
theory of the spirit of the secret society is not 
completely satisfying as an explanation, for the 
simple reason that the initiation school must, 
unless appearances are deceptive, be the most 
primitive type of African secret society; if this 
IS so, it is a mere assumption that the tutelaiy 
genius of individuals was known at the time when 
the initiation school came into being. It should 
be observed, however, that, where a spirit is associ- 
ated with initiation, viz. in the Sudanese area in 
the main, we also find the tutelary genius in a well 
developed form ; where, on the other hand, as in 
Bantu regions, the tutelary genius appears to be 
unknown, the spirit of tlie initiation school is also 
absent ; we cannot be sure that the tutelar of the 
initiation society is not an afterthought or derived 
from other ideas. When we look at the pcieties 
of the Fang, we see another starting-point— not 
remote in itself from the tutelaiy spirit, perhaps 
even the germ of the idea in other areas— for the 
tutelar of the secret society ; here each society of 
ngaha has a ‘ totem ’ (be mvame), just as each 
individual ngaha has his mvame — in each case a 
species of animals, plants, etc. ; we need not hero 
inquire how far it is accurate to ^ply the term 
‘ totem ’ to this conception ; it is sufficient that the 
society has assumed a protector on the analogy 
of already existing tribal groups; for we must 
suppose that clans preceded societies of prieste. 
Even if the example has not been widely followed, 
the analogy holds good; for it proves that some 
secret societies have deliberately assimilated them- 
selves to other groups by securing a protector. ^ 

At present too little is knoivn of migration in 
Africa generally, especially in West Afriw, and 
too little in the way of analysis of culture has yet 
been accomplished for it to be possible to say iioyf 
far we can refer the origin of secret societie.s, m 
whole or in part, to the clash of cultures ; but it 
is certainly worthy of note that Kamerun, tne 
territory in which the Bantu languages meet tne 
Sudanese, is one of the main foci of these associa- 
tions. Similarly in the Senegambian and Western 
Coast area, a second area of high development, no 
have the point of contact between^ the Sndane-e 
prefix languages, which correspond in 
Bantu, and the non-inflecting group, of whicn i” 
Mandingo tribes are the mam representati - 
But even a brief discussion of the question is n 
possible within the limits of this article. 

IV. Classification.— F rom the formal pomt 
of vieiv, secret societies naturally fall mte t - 
classes according to ivhether they arc confine 
males or to females or are _ open to botti 
generally speaking, the religions or magical 
tends to be open in this respect ; initiation 
are naturally the reverse ; but no rule can 


sexes ; 
society 
schools 

be laid 


1 The relations between totemlsm, secret 

lief in tutelars are a matter for further fnguiir- mter 

ly well have occurred at more than one point. 
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dowTi, for even societies like Poro, which are 
commonly regarded as a means of keeping the 
women in subjection, admit them under, certain 
circumstances. The position of societies Avith 
regard to the admission of one or both sexes may 
turn out to be a valuable means of discriminating 
between such bodies according to their origins. _ 

Less important in a Avay, bub from the practical 
point of view equally if not more weighty, is the 
question whether the members of a society are all 
equal or are ranged in grades, attained by purchMe 
or by seniority; for where graduation according 
to rank or seniority obtains we come near the 
beginnings of an oligarchy. 

Prom the point of view of origin, a^ain, it is of 
much importance to know Avhetner the society is 
supposed to be imder the guardianship of a spirit, 
human or non-human, or has as its leader and 
director a doctor or mapoian, recognized as a 
human being by initiated and uninitiated alike. _ 
From one point of view, to classify societies 
according to the rites which serve to admit the 
novice to membership is to have regard to the 
function, and not the form, of the society, notably 
in the case of initiation schools, in which these 
rites alone form the raison d’Stre of the society ; 
but, from another point of view, classification 
according to the ritual ordinances of the society is 
a merely formal procedure. It is of importance, 
e.g., to know how far circumcision or other mutila- 
tions are necessary antecedents to or steps in the 
admission to full membership ; for there is at least 
a probability that such societies, Avhatever their 
function, ivere at the outset bodies concerned ivith 
the admission of youths to the privileges of man- 
hood. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
such matters are in the hands of the elders of the 
tribe ; and in at least one case the rite of circum- 
cision has been separated from the initiatory cere- 
monies for reasons of policy ; we cannot therefore 
argue that no society whicn does not practise the i 
rite, or a substitute for it, can be regarded as 
equivalent to or derived from an initiation school. 
Conversely, especially where circumcision is per- 
formed as a rule about the age of physiological 
puberty, it may well have happened tnat a society 
Avhioh embraced the manhood of the tribe for any 
reason Avould come to arrogate to itself the right 
of circumcising the youths and thus take on the 
aspect of an initiation school. 

Prom the point of view of function, the classi- 
fication is comparatively simple, though in practice 
the lines are by no means clearly drawn, as can be 
seen by reference to more than one example quoted 
above. The form of all societies except the age 
grades is religious, inasmuch as there appears to 
be, except possibly in a few initiation schools, a 
spirit leader of the society ; and, even where the 
overt reference to religious ideas is absent, as in 
simple circumcision rites, there is always in the 
foreground the ever-recurring idea of holiness, 
whiwi demands the separation of the candidates 
from the outside world. If, therefore, we under- 
take to classify the societies according to their 
functions, it must be understood that these re- 
ligions elements are deliberately put in the back- 
ground, and that only the actual aims, which are 
not necessarily the same as the avowed aims, of 
the association taken into account. 

Broadly speaking, the societies fall into tAvo 
main groups— religious and social ; but it must be 
observed that the ultimate object of nearly all is 
worldly prosperity or political poAver ; for, Avhat- 
ever be the facts as regards primitive races in other 
parts of the world,' the Ncoto is religious, not from 
any obA-ious need or overAvhelming desire to satisfy 
a spiritual side of his nature, but in order to secure 
himself from bodily ills, to add to his wealth in 


AAdves, children, and material property, to fortify 
himself against his enemies, human or non-human, 
and to secure the favour of those in authority over 
him, in the present day more particularly of the 
white man. But these ultimate objects are at- 
tained through a series of intermediate deidces 
such as the acquisition of a tutelaiy deity, either 
personal or collective (in the sense of the genius of 
a society), the obtaining of ‘strong medicine,’ the 
acquisition of secret knoAvledge, and the like. 
Classifying the societies according to these immedi- 
ate aims, AA’e may divide them broadly into these 
two classes; but, as has already been pointed 
out, there are many Avith a mixed character. To 
the purely religious societies belong the YeAve- 
AA-orshippers and tlie adherents of the Imandiva 
cult; the cult of Bieri among the Fang differs 
from tliese in being national, but confined to the 
Avarriors. We may perhaps add a third type, 
the burial societies, Avith aims probably allied to 
the Avorship of ancestors, though their object is 
someAvhat obscure. Side by side Avith the religious 
societies, and operating AA'ith the same class of 
forces, are the magico-religions societies Avith, in 
some cases, agricultural objects ; of a different 
type are the Human Leopard society and its con- 
geners ; other societies, especially in the French 
Niger territory and in the Congo, practise pro- 
tective rites against the arts of diviners, Avitcnes, 
and other Avorkers of evil ; others, again, have in 
ATieAV the averting or cure of diseases or malforma- 
tions or the driving away of evil spirits by making 
it appear to them that the area is already oocnpied 
by a spirit, viz. the masker. 

The initiation societies may perhaps bo placed 
midAA’ay betAveen the purely religious and the 
purely social groups, the more so as the element of 
religion is a varying one in them and sometimes, 
according to our authorities, completely absent. 
Their primary purpose is no doubt to change the 
child into a man or Avoman. 

To the social type of society belong the age 
grades of the Kru, Masai, Colla, and others, and 
the corresponding type of society, admittance to 
Avhich is by purchase, such as the ‘ titles ’ of the 
Ibo ; intermingled with these are some societies 
AA'hich may almost be classed as castes, in so far as 
they are limited, at least in theo^, to certain 
occupations, such as blacksmiths. It Avill be re- 
membered that blacksmiths occupy in many areas 
a peculiar position, like musicians in the Western 
Sudan ; they are occasionally a pariah class, Wt 
more often, as among the Ibo, have succeeded in 
making their society the head of tlie hierarchy 
formed by the ‘ titles.’ In more than one case the 
blacksmith is the operator in the initiation rites ; 
this is probably the case in the society, among 
others, commonly knoAvn as Mumbo Jumbo, Avhich 
is more properly termed Mama Dhiombo; here 
there can be little doubt, from the report of a 
recent author, that the blacksmith is the initiator 
of girls and performs the operation of clitori- 
dectomy.’ To these occupation groups belong also 
the diA’iners’ society of the Kru, classified, from 
another point of view, among magico-religious 
societies, perhaps the ngana of the Congo, and even 
from one aspect the Avitohes or wizards. It has 
already been pointed out that the rites of initiation 
of doctors, priests, and diviners folIoAv closely the 
type of secret society ceremonies ; so, too, do the 
ntes of_ coronation of kings and chiefs and those 
of admission to Muhammadan confraternities and 
similar institutions. 

There is alarge and important class of legislative, 
judicial, and, in general terms, political societies, 
of which Poro and Egbo may be mentioned as the 
best knoAAm. These in some aspects come very 
1 0. Monteil, Les KhaSBonki, Paris, 1916, p. 237. 
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near the age grades of such tribes as the Wanyika. certain features -which demand . notice, if only 
An interesting variant of this type is seen in the because some authors have drawn conclusions from 
Oghoni society of the Yoruha, -with its subsidiary, them which the facts do not warrant. 

Oro, which is the executive force. With the (a) The men’s house . — Stress has been laid upon 
relation between Oghoni and Oro may he con- the existence of the men’s house by Webster, who 
trusted the relation subsisting between the Poro argues that its presence indicates tnat in the past 
society and the paramount chiefs of Sierra Leone, secret initiation ceremonies have been practised, 
who in non-Poro areas have in like manner the Now, in the first place, the men’s house is in many 
Ragbenle society at their hack, though it is far cases not in the bush or remote from the village, 
less powerful, partly because it is far more re- but in the very centre of the village ; it is the 
stricted in numbers. The chief is often the head meeting-place of the men, who have far more 
of Poro, but it is not precisely his executive staff; leisure than the women for sitting down and talk- 
for, while the society supports the chief and, as a ing ; it is sometimes the guard-house ; in any case 
body, carries out decisions approved by him, it also it does not resemble the temporary structures, 
claims the right to restrain him under certain destroyed after the rites are over, which serve for 
circumstances, though it does not go so far as to the initiation of youths. Not only so, but in the 
depose an unworthy chief. The relations between Ibo country, where the men’s house does not, 
Ragbenle and Poro are someivhat obscure; for strictly speaking, exist, each compound has its 
there is some antagonism between them, quite men’s house [obu or ogwa), though women are not 
apart from the fact that a chief is as a matter of forbidden to enter. Moreover, in this area the 
customary law associated with either one or the function of the men’s house proper is fulfilled by 
other ; it is a recognized rule that a Poro chief seats of rough logs in an open space at the meeting- 
cannot rule in a chiefdom where the Ragbenle point of important roads ; nere men, and sometimes 
society holds the reins ; on the other hand, there is women, sit in the cool of the evening, smoking and 
a method by which he can divest himself of his discussing things in general ; it cannot seriously 
Poro quality and thus fit himself for his duties, be maintained that this village meeting-place is 
Possibly this antagonism arises from the fact that necessarily a decadent feature, derived from tlie 
Poro, as has been pointed out above, is an alien initiation bush, which, be it noted, exists side by 
society, whereas Ragbenle is probably a native side with the meeting-place. Webster regards the 
institution. This does not explain how it comes men’s house as designed, among other things, to 
about that Poro and Ragbenle are mutually ex- enforce the separation of the_ young men and 
elusive ; if Ragbenle existed -when Poro was im- maidens, despite the fact that it is in some cases, 
ported, it is not apparent why it should have notably among the Masai, the spot where the un- 
altogether vanished from the territory where the married of both sexes practise free love ; so far 
chiefs are connected -with Poro. In some cases from initiation necessarily meaning that the youths 
these police forces seem to exist independently, as are cut off from sexual indulgence, it very often 
among the people of Porto Novo, where the night means that then for the first time they are free t« 
guard is the Zangbeto society. In the Ibo country choose temporary mates ; but, above au, Webster s 
west of the Niger the Onotu, ‘ dignitaries,’ are the argument disregards the fact that initiation rites 
executive for many purposes ; they are sometimes are coincident, not -with physiological, but ivith 
reinforced by a police force known as Anikamwadu ; social, puberty ; in fact in some tribes sexual 
but the element of secrecy is here very slight. intercourse is permitted both before and after the 
In all the cases so far passed in review it may be rites, but not during them, 
assumed that the society is, so to speak, in full The existence of a bachelors’ house indicates 
vigour ; we can discern rudimentary forms, but that the inmates have entered upon another stage 
there is nothing to lead us to suppose that there is of life ; there is no longer room for them, perlmps, 
any decadence at work. When, however, we find in the paternal dwelling, or, if there is, their free- 
the Yoruha Egugu appearing, in the Ibo country dom of action is hampered. That this is so is clear 
or at Freetown, among the descendants of the from the fact that among the Ibo, where the 
freed slaves brought to Sierra Leone, whose bachelors’ house is unknown, the bachelor’s house 
original home was the Slave Coast, we are at once is an ordinary feature. Here the youth lives at 
confronted with a new feature ; the awe-inspiring his ease, and entertains his female friends, to whoni 
figure of the secret society has become the diversion his father’s house is forbidden as a resort ter sexual 
of the populace, though even now the enjoyment purposes ; if his mother chance to die before lie 
has in it something of the feeling, so evident in marries a wife, she is buried in or near her son s 
some of the diversions of our oivn children, that house. It is certain that it cannot be interpreteu 
there is an element of danger. in the same way as the common dwelling. 

In the same class perhaps, though the decay has It is possible that the men’s house has in 
not proceeded so far, are many or most of the places developed into the temple ; but the 
dancing societies of the Ibo, which turn out on a dedicated to a god answers a natural need ; it 
day of festival to make a show and perform feats found in areas where the men’s house exists 

of gymnastics, such as climbing a palm-tree, apart from it; it is situated in the village, noi 

dressed up as monkeys, and descending head first without; and there is no reason ter denving n 
with the most ridiculously lifelike imitation of the from any more remote origin than the neea o 

real animal. In E. Africa the masker’s r61e is housing a deity, of having a place where he may 

slightly different, for he has become the court fool ; sought with offerings and prayers. . , 

and the same tendency is to be seen in parts of the (6) Seclusion in forests.— Omex authors 

Congo territory. stress upon the fact that the masked figure enjerg 

Finally, outside all the groups already indicated, from the bush, and that the forest 
we find the secret societies of boys and girls among arcana of the secret society. But to , 

the Yoruha and Edo, formed, -without serious this point is to ignore the conditions ; 

purpose, in imitation of the societies of their elders, be some slight evidence of tree-worship m A n > 
but carried on less in sport than in a spirit of but the placing of the initiation school ot yo 
deadly earnest, though without conscious aim. among trees is not one of the proofs, r pr, ‘ 

V. ElemeNTSOF TBE COMPLEX.— Itlsaggsxent first place, over large parts of Y - 
that there can be no large common element in is no open country ; all is either busn or 
societies so variously constituted and with such if, therefore, it is necessary to escape tiieg^^^ 
■liverse ends as those surveyed here ; but there are the profane, it can be done only by seeiongq 
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in the bush. The use of a leaf dress is equally 
meaningless in this connexion ; for the tribes which 
do not use skins had of necessity to use vegetable 
products for clothing ; to this day bark-cloth is 
woven, and for some magical operations banana- 
leaves are assumed as a garment; but this does 
not mean that the tree from which the bark is 
taken is sacred, still less that the banana is the 
object of a cult. Still farther from the truth, if 
possible, is the argument that the bull-roarer is 
evidence of tree-worship. 

The real meaning of initiation rites, and conse- 
quently, among others, of the rites of secret 
societies, has been admirably set forth by van 
Gennep (Les Bites de passage) as first a transition 
of the novice from the world of the profane to the 
sacred world; then, after a period of instruction 
and ceremonies destined to mark the revolution 
that is coming over the nature of the candidate, 
a rite of separation from the world in which he has 
been living; then another one of redintegration 
into the world of the profane. Here, then, we 
have the e.xplanation of the pretended death and 
resurrection, of the secret language, of the new 
name, of the ignorance feigned by the novice when 
he is restored to his relatives, and, finally, of the 
mutilations which will form a permanent memorial 
and proof of the change that has been undergone. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these 
rites present themselves to the Negro under this 
aspect; to take only one example, circumcision, 
which is by no means universally practised, is not 
viewed by the native as anything but the removal 
of a useless or even hurtful appendage ; but such 
transformations of belief are a commonplace in the 
history of primitive creeds. 

A full analysis of the ceremonies would take us 
too far ; but it may be pointed out that among the 
rites of separation is the carrying ofif of the novice, 
unresisting and even willing, to seclusion in the 
bush ; this is sometimes preceded, sometimes 
followed, by a pretended death, which in some areas 
may possibly be produced by drugs. Widely spread 
too is the custom of wearing white paint, all cloth- 
ing being discarded ; this is worn in some areas as 
a mourning colour also ; it is doubtful if wo should 
interpret it as a means of assimilating the novice 
to the spirit world. 

(c) Tabus. — During the period of residence in the 
bush a number of food tabus are enforced ; the 
Ndembo, e.o., may eat neither fish nor flesh ; 
water may be used to rinse the mouth, but not 
otherwise. It may be noted in passing that some 
of the rites of redintegration consist in the public 
breaking of these tamis ; the Ndembo member 
swallows an egg as part of the ceremony of the 
return to the village. He also touches a girl’s 
hand ; for one of the things most strictly forbidden 
to the novice is to touch a woman or to see a woman’s 
face ; the women therefore avoid the novice or hide 
their faces ; this is a general rule which applies to 
other than initiation schools. 

In connexion with the banning of women by the majority of 
Booieties, a curious fact may he mentioned (as it is rare to hear 
anything of the origin of the societies, parallels may be numer- 
ous, though it would be unwise to assume that this is the case). 
Both the Ovia society of the Edo and the Egbo society of Cala- 
bar are said to have been founded by women ; in foot Egho is 
said to have been a women’s society at first ; and to this day on 
old woman of the ruling family helps to bring the Egbo spirit 
back, when it flees from a town at, the death of an important 
member. It is not necessary to take these stories at their 
face value; they may be no more than satiological myths 
to explain why women are now excluded, and they may be 
deformed in the telling; but native traditions of origin have 
hitherto been unduly neglected. There is a vogue story that 
women brought Poro to the Timne country ; but here we are on 
somewhat different ground, for there is no question of the origin 
of the society, and women are admitted to it under certain cir- 
cumstances at the present day. 

There are certain oases — in the Yewe society. 


e.g. — where the no vice must not only observe 
food tabus, but must drink water as part of bis 
initiation ; for by so doing he receives the god into 
his body. 

(d) Education. — In some cases symbolic rites are 
performed to indicate that the eyes of the novice 
are now open ; but a more general feature is the 
instruction in tribal lore and customs, in the duties 
of tribesmen, or of members of the society, and, 
generally speaking, the education of the candidate 
in native morality, as well as in the arts of dance 
and song. In this connexion the ordeals, of whicli 
examples hav'e been given above, are of much 
importance. 

(e) Dress, lustral rites, etc. — ^During the period 
of residence in the bush it is often permitted to the 
novices to come out, wearing a special dress ; and 
during these excursions, sometimes after the final 
departure from the bush, they are at liberty to 
seize domestic animals at wUl.^ It has been sug • 
gested that this is indicative of the fact that the 
novices are outside the law, because outside the 
community ; but the custom is practised on other 
occasions, such as an interregnum in the course of 
marriage rites, after a theft in the market, and so 
on ; and, though these customs are not all African, 
the whole group of rites needs to be surveyed before 
any final theory can be put forward. 

There is leas uncertainty as to the meaning of 
the ignorance feigned by the novices when they 
leave the hush ; it is of a piece with their use of a 
secret language ; they have been separated from 
this world and have come into it again ; and, like 
infants, they have everything to learn. In fact, 
in an Akikuyu rite the novice undergoes a cere- 
mony of rebirth and lives on milk, though, oddly 
enough, the rite takes place before circumcision ; 
but in this tribe changes have been made in the 
rites by the old men. 

Another series of rites— washing, donning of new 
clothing, burning of the bush huts — is partly to 
separate the novice from his life in the other world, 
partly to fit him to re-enter the everyday life of 
the tribe. 

(/) Secret language. — Specimens of the languages 
have been recorded in Nigeria, on the Congo, and 
elsewhere. Broadly speaking, we may soy that 
we find languages of three types : (1) old lan- 
guages retained for cult purposes only, (2) languages 
made up in part of words from other dialects, in 
part of other elements, (3) languages in which the 
ordinary language is changed by the addition of a 

refix or suffix, by a change of class in the noun, 

y a change of vowel, or a change of consonant. 
In this connexion it should be remembered that a 
kind of back slang is found at more than one point 
in Africa, notably among the Swahili and the Iho. 

(g) The masker. — Despite a vastly increased 
knowledge of Africa, tliere are many points of 
detail on which we are not much better informed 
than when Frobenius published his monograph in 
1898. We can say that masked figures are associ- 
ated irith many societies in French territories since 
opened up, but in most cases we have few or no 
details, (in the whole, however, it may safely be 
said that from Senegambia to the Ivory Coast, and 
from the Slave Coast through Kamerun to the 
Congo and beyond, with extensions of unknown 
depth in the hinterland of the Ivory Coast, masked 
figures are found which, at least in some cases, 
represent the tutelary spirit of the society ivith 
which they are associated. How far this applies 
to the masked figures of the Tenda, which are not 
the central figures of the society, but merely the 
executive power— and this is probably not a solitary 
instance — it is difficult to say ; but it is certain that 

I E.g., Bee 0. Lasnet, Unt iiiasion ou StnSgal, Paris, 1900 
pp. 60, 65. 77, 89, 101, 127, 146. 
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in a large number of cases (Poro, Oro, many of the masks — Australia alone is almost completely lack- 
Kamerun societies, etc.) a supposed spirit occupies ing in them, though the ceremonial garb of the 
the chief place. Central tribes comes near masking — it seems un- 

In a small number of tribes, notably the Vai necessary to derive African masks from elsewhere 
and Gola societies, the spirits of their ancestors are until it has been made clear that their technique 
associated with the societies and initiation rites, makes their external orirfn probable, 
though how far they are identified with the _ Prima facie it seems likely that one aim of the 
masked figure is not quite clear. In parts of initiation society would be to bring the new ‘man’ 
Kamerun, on the Congo, and pei’haps over the into relation -with the ancestors of the tribe. To 
greater part of S. Africa there does not seem to be discuss the relation of initiation ceremonies to the 
any masked figure, and we may perhaps infer that belief in reincarnation is beyond the limits of this 
there is no tutelar ; the boys are in charge of a article.^ 

ngaha ; the power is said, in the case of the It has been pointed out above that we have 
women’s society of the Ogowe, Nyembe, to reside eve^ reason to regard the masker who figures in 
in the society as a body. We can hardly argue burial rites as an original type; but it is equally 
that the masked figure has disappeared owing to true that a masker is associated with the simplest 
external or internal, causes. There are therefore circumcision rites, where there is nc question of a 
two, if not three, types of society from this point pciety ; it is true that in certain cases circumcision 
of view. is associated with the cult of ancestors ; the novices 

It is of some importance to note that, so far as the who rub themselves with white clay mix 'with , it 
distribution of personal tutelary deities is known, the ashes of their ancestor's bones in the Gabun 
it coincides, to a large extent, with the area in area ; but, generally speaking, we have no reason 
which societies have their tutelary geniuses; of to regard the association of the rite with the 
course the absence of a society tutelar where no ancestral cult as very close. It might therefore 
society exists does not disprove a causal relation in appear that we have here a second origin for the 
other areas. It is clear that such a conception use of the mask ; the argument would be difficult 
may have been developed in a society which had to meet if there were any reason to suppose that 
originally no central figure at all, or one which circumcision was an original possession of the 
associated the ancestors with their initiation Negro race ; but among both Sudanese and Bantu 
schools, or had other ideas, such as are perhaps tribes there are many which either do not know 
indicated by the earth figures of animals used by the rite at all or regard it with dislike if they 
some of the Central African tribes ; in this con- do know it (Tamberma, Moba, Bassari, Gurunsi, 
nexion it may be noted that similar practices are Baganda, etc.). It is by no means clear how the 
found among the Fang, whose societies seem now rite spread ; but it is at least permissible to suppose 
to be of a wml-developed religious type. either that the use of the mask came 'with the rite 

There is of courseno necessary connexion between or that it was developed after the rite was borrowed 
the wearing of a mask and the idea of a tutelar, from elsewhere. In this connexion the public 
though in many parts of the world the wearing of character of some circumcision masks, noted above, 
masks is associated with the impersonation of is very significant. In neither case are we corn- 
deities, demons, or the spirits of the dead. But, so pelled to regard the use of the mask at circum- 
far as Africa is concerned, some masks are definitely cision as a primitive African custom independent 
connected with the dead (Ibo, etc.), while others, of the cult of the dead. At the same time, it must 
equally unconnected, so far as can be seen, with a be recognized that the circumcision mask has pro- 
secret society, have no apparent animistic signifi- bably served as a starting-point for the masker 
cance ; this is the case with many of those worn in of the initiation schools, who has in certain 
connexion with circumcision. It is a notable fact instances been associated, possibly as an after- 
tbat in some areas (and those the most remote thought, with the cult of ancestors. _ There is no 
from European influence, such as the bend of the reason to suppose that the mask is in _ .^ica 
Niger) women do not fear masks ; they may know frequently associated with the cult of divinities ; 
who is inside and see the masker dress and undress, nor, except in the Congo, is there any suggestion 
How this state of things has arisen it is difficult to that the masker represents a non-human spirit; 
see. Among the Ibo, where the mask is associated it is hardly possible to see the starting-point of 
with the dead — ^it is known as maun, ‘ dead person ’ the use of the mask in a belief confined to a small 
— women at ordinary times do not dread it, though area. 

they may not know who is inside ; at certain times In so far as initiation societies are independent 
of the year, however, maskers pursue them and of circumcision (it should not be forgotten that 
they flee in terror. Among the Senufo and Mande the substitutes for circumcision — the knocking out 
public masks are worn at circumcision and for of the teeth and the like — are not associated with 
harvest work ; society masks, not to be seen by a mask), and in so far as the mask has played a 
women, are worn at burial, during the actual rites part in the formation of initiation schools, we 
of circumcision, at harvest festivals, during the have, it may be, a mask of indet^minate origin ; 
building of furnaces, etc._ ; we are at present in all other cases the probability is that the masK 
ignorant of the origin of this state of things ; but is ultimately referable to a cult of ancestors or ar 
it seems to denote either that the masks are of least of the dead. The figure who wears the masK 
different origin — sonie derived from outside, some appears to be the protector of the society, i 

of genuine native origin — or that, if both are home on the model of the totem, or of the ^ 

products, they are not at the same period of tutelar, except in the case of simple religio 

development. societies, where the masker may represent tne g 

Frobenius has argued that Oceanic masks have of the society.- „ 

created or influenced those of Africa ; this means VI. INFLUENCE OF TBE SOCIETIES.— e ^ 
a considerable antiquity for the Oceanic masks ; too little of the rise of the great empiies ^ , 

but, if the view put forward by Rivers to account to say how far the bond^ of anity 

for the secret societies of Oceania is correct, we intertribal societies helped in 
could hardly admit them to be of an age to warrant the various parts. The support given to 
this hypotliesis even if Oceanic influences were chiefs by the Foro and Bagbenle societies s gs 
othenvise proved ; there may of course have been that their influence may at times nave 
Oceanic masks before the rise of ^ the present i initiation, trassmiqbation 

societies, but, in view of the wide distribution of 2 Of. also "art- mask. 
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important. Less open to qviestion is their stimulus 
to the growth, of an organized police, which we 
find at more than one point; out it is in the 
general government of the tribe that their most 
important function lay in many areas ; thus there 
is no doubt that Egbo was tne equivalent of a 
judicial body with far more influence than the 
ordinary chief ; and the same may be said of Poro. 
Even a religious association like the Yewe society 
exercises great social influence. In the case of a^e 
grades the government of a tribe is naturally 
vested in the highest ranks. 

Not without importance too is the r61e played 
by the societies in setting up a feeling of solidarity 
apart from ties of tribe or kinship ; mutual aid 
among members of the societies is a normal feature ; 
and, if this aid sometimes aimed at defeating 
justice, the final result was probably not much 
worse than in areas where societies were unknown 
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and the votes of the judges were bought by the 
highest bidder. It is a normal feature of Negro 
life that certain people, e.g., tlie father-in-law, 
can call upon their sons-in-law and others for aid 
in farm work and other recurring or occasional 
tasks ; where age grades exist, a man can in many 
cases call upon the men of his own grade or 
company for similar assistance ,-.and no one who 
has seen the helplessness of the individual in some 
tribes before the ravages of ivild animals among 
his crms will underrate the importance of mutual 
aid. Even where the secret society has not directly 
brought about this state of things, it may well 
have served os a model for other societies ; it is 
certainly not without significance that both among 
the Yoruba and on the Congo, two of the chief 
areas of secret societies, co-operative societies for 
wife-purchase and other ends have been described 
by various authors. 

How far the virtues of the unsophisticated 
native^ are due to the training received in the 
initiation schools is perhaps an open question, 
though many authorities lay stress upon the 
excellence of the teaching. At the same time it 
should not be forgotten that tribes without any 
such means of influencing the minds of the young 
show an equally high state of morality; by this 
is to be understood not necessarily sexual morality, 
which varies enormously from one part of a tribe 
to another, but the general respect for the native 
code of_ morals, such as honesty, truthfulness, and 
like virtues, which in contact until European 
influence disappear only too quickly. 


LiTERATuaE. — ^The foregoing is based in part on unpublished 
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ui_a monograph by L. Frobenius, Die Masken und Geheim- 
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SECRET SOCIETIES (American). — In the 
social economy of the tribes of America, as among 
primitive peoples elsewhere, secret societies are 
important agencies. Such societies are invariably 
the vehicles of esoteric rites, and normally of an 
exoteric display, in the form either of public cere- 
monials or of badges or other symbols by means of 
which their members are identified. In their 
simplest and earliest forms such rites are those 
which mark the progress of the individual from 
status to status in his oivn clan. Above them in 
generality of relation are rituals symbolizing the 
creation or cementing of ideal kinships between 
the members of dilierent clans or tribes. In a 
third category are to be placed the still more 
general ‘ religions ’ which rest, one might say, upon 
a conversion rather than an initiation and in which 
the social relationship is nearly obliterated ; they 
are mysteries universalized to such a degree that 
they may be regarded as veritable revelations or 
dispen.sations. None of these three stages has 
clear-out boundaries : the clan rite melts into the 
tribal, the tribal into the intertribal, and the inter- 
tribal rite into the religion ; indeed, the self-same 
rite may at an early period of its history he a clan 
rite and in its lost development a general religion. 

I. Social background. — In American Indian 
tribes are found various types of societies, broadly 
divisible into social societies, or institutional 
divisions of the tribe, and ‘ esoteric fraternities,’ or 
secret societies. Organizations of both types are 
vehicles of religious mysteries, though it is natur- 
ally in the secret society that the sense of cult 
becomes eminent. 

In a manner the tribe itself may be regarded as 
a secret society having several degrees or ‘ lodges,’ 
through which the tribesman passes in natural 
course. The most significant passage is from 
chUdhood to maturity, at the period of puberty. 
Puberty rites, especially fasting and vigil, are 
almost universal among the American tribes, but 
formal initiation into tribal mysteries is not so 
common as in other parts of the -world or, w'e maj’ 
presume, as it once was in America. The annua! 
rites of the California Maidu, in w’hioh the fast of 
the youth was accompanied by instruction in 
tribal lore and myth by the old men and 5vas 
followed by a dance of the neophytes, is one of the 
few' clear-cut instances of tribal initiation. The 
huskanaw of the Virginia Indians, described by 
early \yriters, was probably a similar rite ; one of 
its curious features was the administration of an 
intoxicating drink — a veritable water of Lethe — 
which was supposed to take from the youth all 
memory of his former life. The Yuclri Indians, 
confederates of the Creeks, had a puberty initia- 
tion accompanied by rites strongly suggestive of 
I the Creek Busk, or festival of the new fire, at 
I -wdiich all old scores were supposed to be settled and 
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tribal activities begun anew. Garcilasso de la 
Vega^ describes an interesting Inca rite of initia- 
tion for young nobles. 

Age classes for both men and \Yomen are found 
in many tribes, each class forming a separate 
society with its own characteristic functions and 
dances and with its own appropriate initiation. 
Closely associated and in part identical with these 
were the military societies, whose membership was 
determined in part by age, in part by war record. 
Among the Plains peoples of N. America from four 
to twelve such societies occur in single tribes. One 
of the most famous was the Dog Men society of 
the Cheyenne, whose members came to be known 
as ‘ Dog Soldiers,’ renowned for courage and 
endurance. Again, there are societies of a purely 
convivial nature, often with membersbip of both 
sexes, whose main purpose is entertainment or the 
preservation of some custom. Societies made up 
of tried warriors and of men approved in counsel 
have a political turn, dominating the affairs of the 
tribe and often establishing, by their habit, an 
ideal of decorum. Thus the Raritesharu of the 
Pawnees regards itself as the earthly counterpart 
of the star council forming the constellation Corona 
Borealis. 

The members of this society are chiefs, and they ‘ are per- 
mitted bjf the star chiefs to paint their faces with the blue lines 
[symbolizing the heavens] and to wear the downj' feather 
[symbolizing the jhreath of life] on the head. The members of 
this society do not dance and sing ; they talk quietly and try to 
be like the stars.' 2 

Societies of the type sketched are the natural 
outgrowths of tribal life, though frequently they 
are borrowings from neighbouring tribes. They 
commonly possess rites — dances and songs — peculiar 
to themselves. Entrance to membership is not 
automatic, but is more or less a matter of qualifica- 
tion and selection and is accompanied, as a rule, 
by ceremony. Thus, while their general nature is 
that of tribal degrees, they approach in character 
the secret societies in stricter sense. 

As distinguished from the social societies, the 
secret societies (or ‘ fraternities,’ as they are often 
called, although membership is often of both 
sexes) are such as have in charge some religious 
mystery. To be sure, in a life where nearly every 
activity is accompanied by religious observances 
this is not a clear criterion ; and, in fact, the 
secret societies tend to assume a social importance, 
i.e. to become priesthoods. Thus, the Bow priest- 
hood of the Zufii is not only a society charged with 
its own esoteric ritual, but it has in charge the 
military affairs of the pueblo. The various frater- 
nities which execute the rain-dances may similarly 
be regarded as priesthoods endowed with special 
appeals to the gods of rain and vegetation. Per- 
haps most such societies are the custodians of 
presumably therapeutic powers, ministering to the 
health or luck, not only of their own membership, 
but also of _ their _ tribes-fellows. Nevertheless, 
there is a fair distinction of these societies from 
those of a more social cast ; their secret ceremonies 
tend to take the form of a teaching and trans- 
mission of a mystery, their public ceremonies the 
form of a dramatic display, and they demand of 
their initiates a special qualification, often in the 
nature of a supernatural sign or an exceptional 
experience. I 

The origin of secret societies is various. Where ' 
tribes are formed by the agglomeration of small 
groups or clans, the separate clans retain, in the 
tribal organization, the distinctive rites which I 
they brought to it, forming the priesthood or sect 
of these rites ; and, even after the clan system has 
broken do^vn, ritualistic precedence is likely to be 
confined to descendants of the original bringers of 

' Royal Commentaries, Hakluyt Society, 1869, vi. xxiv.-xxviii. 

2 ?2 RBEW. pt. 2, p. 235, 


the rites. The relation of the societies to the clan 
system appears most distinctly, perhaps, amono 
the Iroquois, in some tribes of whom each clan had 
its own society. In general, the societies flourish 
as the clan organization decays, forming, as it 
were, a kind of mystery creed in substitution for 
the older gentile reli^on — though, even in a com- 
munity where the societies are so important as in 
Zufii, in certain cases membership to oflice still 
depends on clanship. The whole development is 
curiously reminiscent of the ancient mysteries of 
Eleusis, which, long after they had become open 
to the whole Attic State, and indeed to strangers, 
were still in the hands of the hierophantic Eumol- 
pidoe and Kerykes. 

But, while there is this residual relationship of 
the secret society to the clan, as an institution the 
societies seem rather to represent a new social 
order breaking through the rigid eneadrement 
which clanship produces. The societies not only 
bring together members of the same tribe who are 
of different clans, but pass from tribe to tribe and 
even from linguistic stock to linguistic stock, vastly 
broadening the members’ sense of relationship and 
introducing a spiritual kinship and a religious 
solidarity far beyond the reach of secular organiza- 
tion. As reflecting this function, the conditions 
of eligibility cease to be physical or political and 
become spiritual or simematural. Sometimes a 
revelation to a group of people is the cause of the 
formation of a society. A curious illustration is 
that of the Struck-by -lightning fraternity of Zufii, 
which originated in 1891 when five men, one a 
Navaho, and two women were rendered senseless, 
by lightning striking the house jn which they were 
— their common experience leading to their forma- 
tion into a theurgical society. Among the Omaha 
all persons who have seen a buflalo in a dream 
become members of the Buffalo society, endowed 
•with therapeutic powers. Membership in the 
various animal societies of the N.W. Coast Indians 
is commonly determined by some supernatural en- 
coimter with the beast-being that gives its name 
to the society. Again, a man may join a society 
as a consequence of being restored to health by ite 
medicine — as is the case with the Zufii skatopliagic 


Galaxy fraternity. An individual is not neces- 
sarily restricted to membership in a single society, 
and in some cases, at least, the membership 
includes nominal Christians. 

Thus the secret society holds a middle place in 
the Indian’s religious economy between the more 
primitive group-rites reflecting clan and tripai 
organization and those broader _ intertribal^ dis- 
pensations, or ‘religions,’ for which the societm 
seem to prepare the way by their emphasis upon 
spiritual kinship rather than blood-relationship o 
political subordination. , , -j. 

2. Ritual form and content. — The formal ntes 
the societies are of a magical, therapeutic, 
devotional character, with a turn for cntertamni 
which assumes the form of dramatic portray • 
Purgation, continence, and fasting are „ 

preparations for initiation into and partioipa 
in these rites. Ceremonial lodges are . 

maintained for the secret rites ; the , 

take place in the open. In the pueblos the , 
societies have their separate lavas, or 
ground chambers, while the public 
place in the plazas. Masking and 
found from the east to the west, their 
developments occurring among the totemi 

of the north-west of North America and m tne 

pueblos of the south-ivest ; j „mong 

civilized peoples of Mexico and ^ many 

the tribes of north-western Brazil, _ j;}je 

other South American tribes, “9 ,- 
Fuegians, have mask ceremonies. Symbolic pam 
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ing of face and body, costuming, and the elabora- 
tion of ceremonial emblems are universal. A 
survey of the rites and usages brings before one 
constant suggestions of the Dionysiac development 
of the Greek theatre. The Kwakiutl of British 
Columbia divide the year into a sacred and a pro- 
fane period ; during the former personal names 
and indeed the whole social organization of the 
tribe are changed ; the members of the societies — 
tlie ‘seals,’ or mystas — form a group by themselves ; 
initiates are supposed to be spirit-seized and in a | 
kind of Bacchic frenzy tear the bodies of animals 
with nails and teeth or, in the case of the ‘ canni- 
bals,’ bite into the flesh of human beings (formerly 
slaves were slain and eaten). Again, in the 
pueblos of the United States the ceremonials centre 
in persons who personate and may, indeed, be said 
to embody gods and ancients, whose legendary acts 
they depict ; and it is interesting to observe that 
satirical mockery and clownish acts, often obscene, 
are introduced into the festivals.' 

The content of mysteries varies indefinitely. In 
the pueblos the most important ceremonies are 
dramatic prayers for rain and com, accompanied 
by portrayals of the struggle of man with primal 
monsters. Feats of legerdemain, especially arrow- 
swallowing and sword-sw’allowing, are features of 
many performances, representing that acquisition 
of theurgic power which is one of the chief aims of 
society membership. Not all members are equally 
endowed, and two ranks are maintained in many 
societies, the higher being composed of the doctors. 
Knowledge of herbs and of snch true medicinal art 
as primitive peoples possess is commonly imparted, 
a frequent name for the organizations, among the 
whites, being ‘medicine societies.’ Of these the 
most carefully studied, and perhaps the most 
elaborate in organization, is the Grand Medicine 
society, or Mide'wiwin, of the Ojibwa, a society 
both ancient and wide-spread in the Algonquian 
tribes. It is a secret society of four degrees, or 
I lodges,’ each higher degree taken by the initiate 
imparting to him added therapeutic and magical 
powers ; these powers consist in a practical know- 
ledge of herbs, in powers of communion with the 
supernatural — powers that might be described as 
clairvoyant, clairaudient, mediumistie, prophetic ; 
and it is rather curious to find much of the para- 
phernalia and repertoire of the spiritualistic sect 
in use by the Midd shamans— all these powers 
centring in the idea of help and healing from a 
more than human source. 

The mythologic background of the Midd 
mysteries may be characterized as the portrayal 
of the path from earth to heaven, as it was estab- 
lished in creation and as it is perpetuated in the 
ordinations of the creative powers. Knowledge of 
this ‘ ‘Way ’ is the source of spiritual accom^ish- 
raent. A similar idea underlies the important 
mystery of the Plains tribes, which is best known 
from Alice C. Fletcher’s Pawnee version.^ This 
extraordinary ritual — perhaps the most elaborate 
evolved by any American Indians — is not the 
ossession of a secret society, in any formal sense, 
_ut has been passed from tribe to tribe by par- 
ticipation and preserved by priestly tradition. It 
presents surprising parallels to the Eleusinian 
mysteries — or to what is known of the latter. 

essentials of the rite are a mystic representation of the 
umon of Father He.aven and Mother Earth and the resultant 
birth of a Spirit of Life, primarily a Corn-spirit. This event is 
m part a kind of theogonio myth, but in a nearer sense It is 
regarded as a forthfiguring of animal procreation and human 
parenthood — it is a dramatic prayer for food and children ; 
and thus it becomes a symbol of the perpetuity of life, tribal 
and individual. 

The rite is undertaken only in the open season, spring, 
summer, or autumn, when life is astir. It falls, like the 


1 Gt. art. D 11 A.MA (American). 

2 ‘The Hako,’ 23 RBEW, pt. 2. 
VOL. XI. — 20 


Eleusinian mysteries, into three parts : first, a period of purifica- 
tion and of the preparation of the sacra ; second, a journey, in 
which the party of the * Father,’ hearing the Tiako (the sacred 
articles) and singing the ‘songs of the AVay,’ are led by the 
Corn-spirit to the abode of the ‘ Son ’ : and third, the final 
ceremonies, consisting in part of a public festival, in part of a 
secret mystery— a dramatic portrayal of the birth of a sacred 
child. It is interesting to note that the sacra include winged 
wands— emblems of the evangels, mediating between Earth and 
Heaven— and an ear of com, the symbol of the spirit of fruit- 
fulness and life. 

As in Greece the season of the mysteries was a 
season of truce, so the Salco was a ceremony of 
peace. War parties turned aside when they saw 
the bearers of the winged wands, and the bringing 
of the ceremony from tribe to tribe tvas a kind of 
pact of peace, symbolized by the ‘ Father ’ of the 
one tribe adopting as his ‘ Son ’ that man of the 
other to whom the rite was home ; chiefs commonly 
personated these rOles, 

The further step, found in the classical mysterie.s, 
of symbolizing a life to come does not appear in 
this ceremony. It is not, however, without 
parallel in American mysteries. Zuiii boys are 
initiated into the Kotikili society, membership in 
which is necessary in order that a man may enter 
the dance-house of the gods after death. The 
initiation ceremony appears to symbolize a re- 
birth ; girls are rarely initiated. The Omaha 
Shell society centres in a mystic revelation of the 
gift of life — first, of successful hunting, food, in 
this ivorld ; second, assurance of happy entrance 
into a life to come. 

3. Religious sects. — The demarcation between 
such intertribal mysteries as the Halco ceremony 
and the somewhat more open sects or dispensations 
usually called ‘ religions ’ is a wavering one. Thus 
the ‘Drum religion’ of the Ojibwa appears to 
have originated in the peace-pact ceremony be- 
tween this people and the Sioux, It has developed, 
however, into something more; it has become a 
religion not only of peace, but of righteous 
living. 

Wiakino, owner ol one of the sacred drums which are the 
Bj-mbols of this religion, said : ' I will keep this drum in my 
house. There will always be tobacco beside it and the drum 
pipe \rill always be filled. When I smoke at home I will use the 
pipe that belongs to the drum. My friends wll come to my 
house to visit the drum. Sometimes my wife and I will have a 
little feast of our own beside the drum, and we will ask the 
drum to strengthen us in our faith and resolution to live justly 
and to wrong no one. When my wife and I do this alone there 
will be no songs. Only special men may sing the songs of the 
drum, and my part is that of speaker .’ 1 

But, in the majority of cases, aboriginal ‘re- 
ligions ’ are the outcome of prophetic revelations 
and, in so far as they are reformatory, may even 
be hostile to the older rites. '\Vhen Handsome 
Lake, the Seneca prophet, undertook to reform 
his tribe’s religion, the societies were ordered to 
dissolve and the old mysteries to be discarded. 
Gradually, however, they re-asserted themselves, 
and the older religion came to be regarded as a 
sort of Old Dispensation in contrast to the New 
Religion. Kanakuk, the Kickapoo prophet, whose 
revelation ivas to lead to a land of peace and 
plenty in this w-orld and show the ‘Way’ to 
happiness in the next, enjoined a similar break 
with old_ traditions ; and in a degree this is true of 
the ‘religions’ of all the famous Indian prophets 
— ^Tenskwatawa (‘ the open door ’), Smohalla, 
Wovoka — men whose primary intention appears 
to have been a doctrine of Messianic salvation, 
but whose followers, under the press of white 
encroachment, have been led to regard it as the 
credo of a pan-tribal revolt in this world as well 
as of spiritual freedom in the next. Cf. artt. 
Communion with Deity (American), Prophecy 
i (American). 

Literature. — The most comprehensive survey ot the general 
I subject ol secret societies is H. Webster, Primitive Secret 

t 1 BulL SS BE (1913), p. 143 ; cf. art. Music (American). 
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SocUtiet, New York, 1908. H. Schnrtz, AlUrsklassen und 
Slannerbiinde, Berlin, 1902, and A. van Gennep, Les Rites de 
passage, Paris, 1909, give admirable analyses of special phases 
of the subject. For N. America see esp. J. G. Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, lii. 467-498, ‘ Secret 
Societies among the Indians of the United States,’ and pp. 499- 
660, ‘Secret Societies among the Indians of North-West 
America’; Bidl. SO BE, nrtt. ‘Military Societies,’ ‘Secret 
Societies’; The Mythology of All Races, x. North American, 
Boston, 1916 (H. B. Alexander); and, lor detailed reporta, esp. 
RBBW vil. (1891), ‘The Mide'wiwin' (W. J. Hoffman); xi. 
(1894), ‘ A Study of Siouan Cults ’ (J. O. Dorsey) ; xiv. (1890), 
‘The Ghost-dance Religion’ (J, Mooney); xv. (1897), ‘Siouan 
Sociolog}’’ (J. O. Dorsey), ‘Tusayan Katoinas ’ (J. W. 
Fewkes) ; xxi. (1903), ‘ Hopi Katoinas’ (J. W. Fewkes) ; xxii. 
(1904), ‘The Hako’ iTA, C. Fletcher): xxiii, (1904), ‘The Zuni 
Indians’ (M. C. Stevenson); xxvii. (1911), ‘'The Omaha 
Tribe’ (A. C. Fletcher and F. La Flesche). The writing of 
F. Boas are the first authority lor the customs of the Indians 
of the North-West Coast, esp. ‘ The Social Organization and the 
Secret Societies of the Kwaklutl Indians,’ Rep. U.S. National 
Museum for 1895, Washington, 1897; while a summary of the 
subject lor this interesting section is given by E. Sapir, ‘ The 
Social Organization of the West Coast Tribes,’ Trans, of the 
Royal Soc. of Canada, ix. [1916]. The writing of F. Cushing, 
J. W. Fewkes, and M. C. Stevenson describe the societies of 
the Pueblo Indians ; and for the societies of the Plains tribes 
Clark Wlssler, ‘Societies of the Plains Indians,’ Anthrop. 
Papers of the Amer. Mus. of Nat. Bistory, xl. [1910], is the 
most comprehensive study. For a survey of the Bako, com- 
mratively considered, see H. B. Alexander, The Mystery of 
Zrt/e, Chicago, 1918. Important articles are American Anthro- 
pologist, new ser., xl. [1909], ‘Secret Societies of the Seneca’ 
(A. C. Parker), and xil. [1910], ‘The Great Mysteries of the 
Cheyenne ’ (G. B. Grinnell). For Central and S. America the 
materials are scattered in many sources, old and recent. A 
select bibliography, classified by regions, will be found in The 
Mythology of All Races, xl. American (Latin), Boston, 1919 
(H. B. Alexander). A number of artt. describing mask and 
similar ceremonies will be found in the Comptes rendus of the 
Congp-esses of Americanists, Paris and eisewhere, 1878 ff. 
Among recent descriptive works of speciai pertinence may be 
named, Th. Koch - Grunberg, Zviei Jahren unter den 
Indianem. Reisen in Nordwest-Brasilien, 190S-1905, 2 vols., 
Stuttgart, 1909 ; Karl von den Stelnen, Unter den Natur- 
volkem Zentral-Brasiliens, Berlin, 1897 ; and Thomas Whiffen, 
The Northwest Amazons, New York, 1910. 

H. B. Alexander. 

SECRET SOCIETIES (Melanesian and Poly- 
nesian). — I. Melanesian. — Secret fraternities 
abound in Melanesia. Initiation is an arduous 
process, and women are rigorously excluded. 
The members of these fraternities do not appear 
to hare a secret cult, but they are regarded as 
being in close association ivith ancestral ghosts. 
These are represented by the members, clad in 
special dresses and masks, terrifying to the unin- 
itiated. Like the African societies, these fra- 
ternities are powerful in maintaining law and 
order ; and, apart from the power of the chiefs, 
they form the tribal government, holding courts, 
exacting fines— the delinquent being visited by 
the masked persons — and imposing tabus on 
certain places and on fruit-trees.^ Possession of 
a sacred enclosure (iareu) was general among 
these societies, with a lodge-room where the 
dresses were prepared, where the members met, 
and whence the spirit-personators emerged. No 
woman, uninitiated man, or boy might approach 
the tareu. 

Among these fraternities the Duk-Duk of New 
Britain, the Solomon Islands, and the Bismarck 
Archipelago is well known. 

Its chiefs decide when the ceremonies sre to begin and the 
number of boys to be initiated. These are then collected on 
the beach, where preliminary ceremonies take place, including 
striking the youths so that they sometimes faint or even die. 
Then they are taken to the tareu with their entrance fee, and 
there admission to the society takes place. To each candidate 
is appointed a Duk-Duk guardian, and they learn about the 
masks and dresses, dances, and secrets. All this continues for 
some weeks, and then Duk-Duk is supposed to be sick and near 
death, and the dresses are burnt. 

Where crimes against native law have been com- 
mitted, Duk-Duk exacts fines, though this fre- 
quently degenerates into gross extortion. But 
the people fear Duk-Duk so much that they 
submit. For the same reason the tabu of Duk- 

1 G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 
p. 270fl. 


Duk on fruit-trees, which may be had for a fso 
is widely respected. ^ ’ 

Another society is the Ingiet,' or Iniat, of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, -with many local branches 
each presided over by a tetia kikiuwana, or 
magician, whose help is available in time of 
sickness. He possesses knowledge of the spirits 
and power of controlling them, also the secrets 
of the dances and of magic ritual ; and hy his 
magic he can cause death. 

The members of the society meet in a place called marawot, 
in which the dances take place, but which the uninitiated may 
not visit on pain of death by the spirits. A special part of it is 
visited by the tena alone and contains the images of the fra- 
ternity, the abode of dangerous spirits. Oertain foods are tabu 
to members. The nature of this fraternity is little known, 
though witchcraft seems to be its main purpose. Initiation 
takes place in the bush, where the youths are fed with certain 
foods which are tabu to them ever after. These are pork, 
shark, turtle, and dog, and may represent earlier totems.2 

In the eastern islands of Torres Straits the 
Bomai-Malu organization has two divisions— 
‘shark men,’ who are the principal men of the 
order, and another class of singers and drum- 
beaters. At the ceremonial ritual songs and 
dances take place, and there is an exhibition of 
masks to the newly-initiated, who are also taught 
religious and social duties. The society punishes 
sacrilege or breaches of discipline.* 

2. Polynesia. — In Polynesia something analogous 
to these fraternities was that of the Areoi of the 
Society and neighbouring islands. The origin of 
the Areoi was the subject of myths and was con- 
nected with the gods. 

The brothers of Oro, Orotetefn and Urutetefu, were made by 
him the first Areoi. One of them had transformed himself into 
a pig and a bunch of feathers as gifts to Oro, afterwards assum- 
ing his original form, though the gifts remained. A pig and a 
bunch of feathers were therefore important offerings in the 
Areoi festivals. At first there were ten Areoi, nominated by 
the two brothers, and chosen from different islands, with power 
to admit others to the order. The principal Areoi in later 
times bore the same names ns they. The tutelar deities of tbs 
fraternity were Oro and his brothers. _ , • n. 

There w’ere seven classes of ascending rank in the 
society, indicated by different tatus, and ni^er- 
ous servants attended each class. Wives of the 
Areoi were also members, but infanticide had to 
be practised by all members according to the orders 
of Oro’s brothers, wdio lived in celibacy. 

Admission to the order was supposed to be directed by divine 
inspiration during a long novitiate. Then the candiMte, mM 
excited state, appeared at one of the public Areoi exhibitions ana, 
having been approved, was given a long period of pronation. 
He received a new name and had to murder his cnuarM. 
During bis stay in the lower grades he leanied the sacred SMp, 
dances, and dramatic exhibitions. Admission to the vanOM 
grades was costly, and the higher grades were most expensi 
of nil. Admission took place in the marais, or rnens nmse , 
a sacred pig being pub in the hands of the postulant ana oner 
to the gods. Then the tatu marks were put on him, a 
feasting, dances, and pantomimic displays followed. 

The mysteries of Oro w’ere celebrated by tn 
fraternity, the hymns describing the life or t e 
gods, but the highest secrets and cult were 
to members of the upper grades alone, i 
members were believed to be allied ro « 

yet they indulged freely in lusts. They ''ve 
supported by chiefs and people, and 

reserved the fabledsensuous Elysiuniof thelut . 

Rohutunoanoa, on a mountain in Raiatea. op 
ceremonies marked the death and 
member. After elaborate sacrifices the 
set out for other islands to perform their P‘®'y 
•upaxtpa — dramatic recitals of the divine ' 

with dances and hymns, often of an obscene 
acter. Special houses were erected, an 
members were sumptuously entertained oy 

chiefs at the expense of the people.^ . 

1 Brown, p. eofff: R. Parkinson, Breissig Jahre m « 

Sudsee, Stuttgart, 1907, p. 667 ff. riROTllSlfr. 

2 Brown, pp. 72 ff., 273 ; Graf von Vl^’a,JAI 

S Reports of the Cambridge Anthropol. Expedit 
Straits, Cambridge, 1908, id. 169 ff. loav r/i i 229 ff. 

< W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^, Itondon, 

R. P. Lesson, Voyage autour du monde sur La Coqui , 
1838-39, i. 42L 
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Parallel institutions vere kno^vn in the Marianne 
and Caroline islands. 

LnSRAxnitB.— Besides the works mentioned in the notes, eee 


H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, London, 1908, and 
‘Totem Olans and Secret Associations in Australia and 
Melanesia,’ JRAI xli. [1911] 482ff. 

J. A. MacCullogh. 


SECTS. 


Buddhist (T. W. Buys Davids), p. 307. 
Chinese (T. Eichard), p. 309. 

Christian (W. T. WHITLEY), p. 316, 
Hindu (W. Ceooke), p. 329. 

Japanese. — See Japan. 

Jewish (I. Abrahams), p. 332. 


Muslim.— See Muhamaiadanism. 

Russian (K. Grass and A, voN Stroaiberg), 
p. 332. 

Samaritan (N. ScHAiiDT), p. 343. 

Tibetan.— See Lamaisji. 

Zoroastrian (E. Edwards), p. 345. 


SECTS (Buddhist). — In none of the older 
books — the four Nikayas, e.y., or the Stiita Nipdta 
—is there any mention of sects. Divisions or 
dissensions in the order are referred to as follows. 
He who stirs up such dissensions 
‘black act’ {kammam kanham).^ 
sities of opinion exist, it is not a suitable time for 
effort or energy in self-training.’’ Pour reasons — 
not complimentary — are given for members of the 
order approving or such divisions.* In one passage | 
‘ten points’ {dasa vatthiini) are given as con- 
stituting such a dinsion in the order (sangha- 
bhedo). These are; the setting fortli as truth 
what is not truth, and vice versa ; as a rule of the 
order what is not such a rule, and vice versa ; as 
the word or the practice or the precept of the 
Master what he had not said or practised or 
enjoined, and vice versa.* The same ten points are 
elsewhere stated to result in harm to tne laity.* 
Here it is said that by means of these ten points 
members of the order drag others after them, 
draw them asunder, hold separate sessions of the 
chapter at which the formal business of the order 
is conducted, and recite the Patimokkha (the 227 
rules of the order) at such separate sessions. This 
is a step towards the foundation of a sect. It is 
not merely a difference of opinion j it is also an 
innovation in the conduct of business. But there 
is no {question so far of a sect in the European 
sense— i.e. of a body of believers in one or more 
doctrines not held by the majoritj’, a body with 
its own endowments, its own churches or chapels, 
and its oivn clergy ordained by itself. In the 
Vina^a we get a little farther, but it is still no 
question of a sect. Devadatta [q.v.), to whose 
schism the 17th khandaka is devoted, did not 
originate a sect of Buddhists; he founded a 
separate order of his own, whose members ceased 
to be followers of the Buddha. At the end of the 
chapter, or khandaka, devoted to this subject rve 
are told of the Buddha being questioned by Upali 
as to what amounts to a division in the Sangha 
(the order). The reply is the repetition of the 
above-mentioned ten points, but with eight other 
points added — points in whicli hhihkhus put offences 
against a rule of the order under a wrong cate- 
gory, calling a minor offence a serious one, and so 
on. Thus we get eighteen occasions for dissension 
in the order, leading up to the holding of separate 
meetings of the chapter of the order. 

Unfortunately we have no historical instance of 
this having actually happened. There is, how- 
ever, a case put in illustration of the working of 
one of the later rules. It occurs in the 10th 
khandaka,* the whole of which is concerned with 
this matter of dissension in the order. There may 
be some historical foundation for this case, but it 
IS more probably, like so many others, purely 
hypothetical. It is as follows : 


is guilty of a 
When diver- 


1 AAguttara, ii. 234, m. 146, 436, 439. 

* Jb. iii. 66, 105. » lb. li. 229. 

no. »/6. V. I3J. 

JVtnava, 1. SS''-34'2 (tr. SSE xvii. 285-291); cl. MajjMma, 


A bhikkhu (no name Is given) thought he had broken one ot 
the rules (which of the rules is not specified). His companions 
in the settlement thought he had not. Then they changed 
their minds : he thought he had not broken the rule, they 
thought he had, and, when he refused to adopt their view, they 
held a formal meeting of the order and called upon him to 
retire — in fact, expelled him. The bbikkhu then issued an 
appeal to other members of the order dwelling In the vicinity, 
and they took his side. All this being told to the Buddha, he 
is reported to have said to the expelling party that they should 
not look only at the particular point in dispute ; if the supposed 
offender be a learnea ond religious man, the 3 - should also con- 
sider the possibility of his being so far right that, in con- 
sequence of their action, a dissension might arise in the order. 
He also went to the partisans of the supposed offender and told 
them, in like manner, that they should consider, not only 
the particular question, but the possibility of their action 
leading to dissension. Now the party of the supposed offender 
held their chapter meetings within the boundary; the other 
party, to avoid meeting them, held their meetings outside the 
boundary. The story ends l with the restoration, at his own 
request, ond at a full chapter held within the boundary', of the 
expelled bhikkhu. 

It shotild be remembered that the order was 
scattered throughout the countryside, which was 
divided, for the purpose of carrying out its 
business, into districts, each about equal in size 
to two or tliree English country parishes. Meet- 
ings were held as a rule once a fortnight, and 
every member of the order dwelling within the 
boundary of the district liad either to attend or 
send to the chapter the reason for his non-attend- 
ance. The meeting was quite democratic. AH 
were equal. Each member present had one vote. 
The senior member present presided and put the 
resolutions to the meeting ; but he had no authority 
and no casting vote. He was simply pritnus inter 
pares. If, then, as in the case just put, a meeting 
of some only of the resident members in a district 
was held outside the boundary, all the proceedings 
of such a chapter became invalid. It will be seen, 
therefore, how very important the fair fixing of 
such boundaries (slmayo) was to the preservation 
of the freedom and sell-government of the order. 

Another fact should also be remembered. No 
one of the 227 rules of the order refers to aiw 
question of dogma or belief or metaphysics. No 
' member of the order had way power ov’er any other 
(except by way of personal influence) in respect of 
the opinions which the other held. There was no 
vow of obedience. Of all religious orders men- 
tioned in the history of religions the Buddhist was 
the one in which there was the greatest freedom, 
the greatest variety, of thought. One consequence 
of this, we find, was that, as the centuries passed 
by, an increasing number of new ideas, not found 
in the earliest period, became more prevalent 
among the members of the order. The rules of 
the order concern such matters of conduct as were 
involved in the equal division of the limited 
personal property, held sociolistically by the order, 
among its several members. They are mostly 
sumptuary regulations or points of etiquette.'-' 
Beliefs or opinions are left free. And this spirit 
of freedom seems, as far as we can judge, to have 
survived all through the centuries of Buddhism in 
India and China. 

> 'rinaya, 1. 345 f. 2 gee art. Patimokiuia. 
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About 100 vears after the Buddha’s death there at first simply lists of names. ^ The list is first 
was a formidable dissension in the order, which found in Ceylon ; but similar lists of a later date- 
led to the well-known Council of Vesali. This three of them from Tibetan, five from Chinese 
dissension was raised by a party of the hhilckhus sources — have also been traced.* Each list con- 
resident there who put forward their ten points tains eighteen names. But the names differ j and 
[dasa vatthuni). It is quite possible that they the total amounts to nearly thirty. All the* lists 
chose the number ten, and made use of the techni- agree that the Theravadino, ‘ those who hold the 
cal term ‘ ten points,’ in deference to the tradition opinions of the Elders,’ was the original body out 
of the older, and quite different, ten points ex- of which the others gradually arose. The order in 
plained above. Their points were ten relaxations which they are said to have thus arisen is set out 
in the sumptuary rules of the order. The manner in tabular form in the introduction to the Points oj 
in Avhich the contest was carried on by both sides. Controversy.^ A few details of the opinions main- 
and was finally settled, is related in ^11 in the last tained by some of these schools, or tendencies of 
chapter (a supplementary chapter) in the khan- thought, are given either along -with the lists or 
daJ^.^ In this, the oldest, account of the matter in the commentary on the Points of Controversy. 
there is no mention of the starting of any sect. These are curt and scrappy, often obscure, and 
Each individual on both sides was at the begin- not seldom contradictory. But one general con- 
ning of the controversy, and remained at the end elusion we may already safely draw. Precisely as 
of it, a member of the Buddhist order. in the earliest days of Christianity the most far- 

The next work to be considered is the Rathd reaching disputes were on the details of Christo- 
Vatthu, edited for the Pali Text Society, and logy, so among the Buddhists the most weighty 
translated under the title of Points of Controversy, ones were on the personality of a Buddha ; and 
The book, probably of gradual growth, was put the greatest innovations came, in India, from the 
into its present shape by Tissa in the middle of pagan region in the extreme north-west, 
the 3rd cent. B.C. ; and it discusses about 200 Apart from these questions of doctrine there is a 
questions on which different opinions were then remarkable silence about other differences. There 
held by different members of the order. About a is not a hint of any difference in church govem- 
score of these are questions as to the personality ment, in dress, in ritual, in public of private 
of a Buddha ; another score are on the character- religious observances, in finance, in the custody of 
istics of the arahant, the fully converted man, who buildings or property, in the ordination or the 
has reached, in this world, the end of the Ariyan powers of the mergy, or in the gradation of 
‘path.’ Three questions are on the nature of the authority among them. This silence is suggestive, 
gods, and four on the nature of the Sangha. The Now in the oldest regulations of the order a 
rest are disputes on points of cosmology, psycho- whole khandaka deals with the duties of the 
logy, or ethics. The whole gives a valuable brethren towards other brethren who propose, on 
picture of the great diversity of opinion in the their travels, to stay at any settlement occupied 
order, sometimes on questions which now seem by the order.^ It is entirely concerned with ques- 
unimportant, but for the most part on matters of tions of courteous treatment on both sides— that 
the greatest interest for Buddhists who ivished to of the residents and that of the ‘incoming’ or 
understand, in detail, the scheme of life unfolded ‘ outgoing’ bhikkMis. Every member of the order 
in the more ancient books. No one will dispute is to be equally welcomed. No inquiry is to be made 
the evidence of this collection of ‘ points of con- as to opinion. The relation is to be one of host 
troversy ’ as to the abounding life of the new move- and guest. The story told by the Chinese pilgrims 
ment and the wide liberty of thouglit involved in to India shows that in the 4th cent, of our era, and 
its teaching. But opinions may differ as to the again in the 7th cent., these customs were still 
advantages and disadvantages of the complete adhered to.® At the time when the pilgrims were 
absence of any authoritative power in the order, in India monasteries had taken the place of the 
We can find m the ‘points of controversy’ the older settlements. Brethren belonging to diffi^nt 
germs of almost all tne astoundingly divergent ‘sects’ (according to the lists of eighteen above 
and even contradictory beliefs which grew in referred to) were found dwelling in the same 
power and influence through the succeeding cen- monastery. . . 

turies, and which, though always put forward If we take all this evidence together, it is 
under the name of Buddhism, resulted in the fall possible to draw only one conclusion. There were 
of Buddhism in India, and in its transformation in no ‘ sects ’ in India, in any proper use of that 
Tibet, and still more in Japan, into rival sects, term. There were different tendencies of opinion. 
The only authority recognized by both sides in named after some teacher (just as we talk or 
each of these ‘ points of controversy ’ is the actual ‘ Puscyites ’), or after some locality (as we used to 
wording of the more ancient documents of the talk of ‘theClapham sect’), or after the kmd or 
Pali canon; and in many cases the controversy view dominant (just as we use ‘Broad ’or ^_w 
turns on diverse interpretations of ambiguous Church). All the followers of such views desio- 
terms in that wording. Of course aU the supposed nated by the terms or names occurring m “j 
disputants in the book are members of the one the lists were members of the same order and im 
Buddhist Sangha. There is no mention of sects, no separate organization of any kind, 
or even of differing schools of thought. The number eighteen is fictitious and may ve^ 

Unfortunately, after the date of the Points of probably be derived from the eighteen mo 
Controversy there is a gap of many centuries before causes of division set out above. As the so-cai 
w'e get any farther evidence. The few books still sects were tendencies of opinion, the numoer 
extant which date nearest to the canon are four or them was constantly changing, and at no ^time 
five centuries later ; and they— e.g'., the Divyd- 
vaddna, the Netti, and the Blilinda—^o not con- 
sider the matter worthy of their attention. Then 
suddenly, in the 4th and 5th centuries of our era 
— i.e. about 1000 years after the founding of 
Buddhism — we find the famous list of eighteen 
‘ sects ’ supposed to have arisen and to have 
flourished before the canon was closed. These are 

1 Tr. in Vinaya Texts, iii. (SBE xx.) 386-414 ; see also art. 

Councils (Buddhist). 


place which we can fix were more tnan w 
four of them of any great importance. A 
three could, and did, exist, at the same >. 3 
only in the same monastery, but in the sam 

1 Dipavarfisa, v. 39 ff. ; Mahavarpsa, ct- v. 

2 See Geiger’s tr. of the Mahdvaijisat p» ”77. 

3 Pp. xxvii, xxxvi-xxxvii. _ ^ ... oqq 

4 Eighth khandaka, tr. in Vinaya m. 27 Z-ots. 

0 All the passages relating to this matter have JRAS, 

and summarized by the present ' writer in an a 
1R91. 
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The expression of these ideas was at first in Pali. 
Very little of this has survived. But later there 
are Sanskrit books, mostly as yet not edited, con- 
taining detailed statements of the most trust- 
worthy kind of the views of the Sarvastivadins 
(q.v.), and perhaps of some others. 

The condition of things is very much the same 
in all Buddhist countries at the present day, and 
even in China. In Ceylon,^ e.g., there are said to 
he three ‘ sects ’ — the Siamese, the Burmese, and 
the Kamafifia. They all belong to the same order 
(Safigha). The Siamese — so called because its 
members were originally ordained by Siamese 
bhikkhus — admit only high-caste laymen to the 
order and habitually wear their upper robe over 
the left shoulder only, differing in both these 
points from the early Buddhists. The members 
of the other two confraternities reject both these 
innovations, and the Eamanna hhikkhus, who are 
very few in number, claim to be particularly strict 
in the observance of all the ancient rules. But 
the religious and phUosophical opinions of all three 
are practically the same. We have no information 
as to the financial arrangements. Probably each 
bhikkhu recognized by any of these three con- 
fraternities would be legally entitled to his share 
in any land or other properfy held by the order as 
a whole. They may, and do, take part together 
in public religious services, such as the preaching 
of Bana (the Word). They hold separate meetings 
of the chapter for the admission of new bkikkhtis. 
The laity look upon them all with equal respect, 
considering them as members of the one Sangha. 
There is said to be, in quite recent years, a 
tendency in the Siyama Samagama (the Siamese 
confraternity) to break up into, or give rise to, 
other small confraternities. In Burma® there 
have been continual difi'erences of opinion (e.g., 
on the question of boundaiy, simd). Certain 
bMkkhus have also claimed a superior orthodoxy 
on the ground that they had been trained either in 
Ceylon or by others who had been admitted there. 
But nothing is knoivn of the establishment of any 
sect apart &oni the order ; and the old differences 
have now been settled. Of Siam and Annum we 
know very little ; the conditions there seem to 
have resembled those in Burma. 

In all these countries discussion has tended to 
recur to the ancient faith. In China • the deifica- 
tion of the symbols of the old ideas, begun already 
in India, has been carried on until Chinese Bud- 
dhism, to a careless observer, seems to have 
relapsed altogether into polytheism. But that is 
true only of tne multitude. The more thoughtful 
members of the order, even in China, have been 
able always, in different degrees, to see behind the 
deified symbols. There are practically only two 
schools of thought — the mystics and the Amidists 
(the believers m Amitabha). Every member of 
the order belongs more or less to both schools ; 
and at the present day the whole order, being thus 
both mystic and theistio, has arrived at more or 
less of unity, even of opinion. But the history of 
the differences and innovations all through the 
centuries shows as yet (the present writer cannot 
say what further research may not discover) no 
evidence at all of any ‘sects’ in our sense of the 
word. The order has been, and still remains, one.'* 
In Japan® the case is different. There is a 
Japanese work, apparently of the 19th cent, of our 
era, giving an account of' twelve separate sects-— 
separate either in dress, in beliefs, in church 
government, or in finance. AVe have this little 

1 See art. CETtoN BcMiniaa. 

; See art. Burma akb Sum (Buddhism in). 

" See art. China (Buddhism in). 

' On this question see the admirable summary of B. F. 
Johnston, Buddhist China, London, 1013, ch. v. 

® See art. Jafas, ii. x. 


work in two European translations, one into 
English by Bunyiu Nanjio,’ and one into French 
by E.. Fujishima.® Its author or authors are 
lamentably deficient in even the most elemen- 
tary Icnowledge of historical criticism ; and they 
do not make clear whether, or how far, all 
these sects are really existing now. But it gives 
the names and dates of the teachers who intro- 
duced each of the sects from China and the names 
of the books (mostly Chinese translations of late 
works in Buddhist Sanskrit) on which they respec- 
tively rely. The oldest of these works is the 
Abhtdhartna - kosa - vgakhya, of about the 12th 
cent, of Indian Buddhism, and the latest is the 
Sukhavati-vyuha, of unknoivn date. It is curious 
to note that these authorities breathe the same 
spirit. There are differences on minor points, but 
not such differences as are adequate in themselves 
to explain to a European the breaking up into 
different sects. Lafcadio Hearn unfortunately 
refuses to say anything about it.® Possibly the 
formation of a new sect was the expression of 
personal devotion to a new teacher. Or possibly 
the real cause of division was not so much religious 
or philosophic differences as difference in systems 
of church government. But the fact remains that 
in Japan there are sects. The Sangha has been 
broken up. See also artt. Hinayana, Tibet, 
SarvAstiyadins. 

Litebattoe.— A ilffuffora, 6 voIb., ed. B. llorris and E. Hardy, 
PTS, Oxford, 1886-1910 ; Vinaya PHakarji, 6 voIb., ed. 
H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83 ; Majjbima-liikdya, ed, 
V. Trenckner and B. Obalmers, PTS, 3 vols., Oxford, 1888-09 ; 
Vinaya Texts, tr. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, do. 1881-85 
{SBB xiii., xvii., xx.); Katha Vatthu, PTS, do. 1894-97; 
Points of Controversy (tr. of last). PTS, London, 1916; 
Dipavarpsa, ed. H. Oldenberg, do. 1879 ; Mah&varpsa, ed. and 
tr. W. Geiger, PTS, do. 1908-12. 

T. W. Ehys Davids. 

SECTS (Chinese).— I. JyTJiOPl/CTOJir.— There 
are eight religions in China : (1) Confucianism, the 
most ancient, grew out of the religion of the 
mythical past in the days of Yao and Shun (2356 
B.O.); (2) Taoism, the philosophic, mystic, and 
magical, arose about the 6th cent. B.c. ; its 
founder, Lao-tse, was contemporary with Con- 
fucius ; (3) Buddhism was introduced by the 
Chinese emperor who invited missionaries from 
India in A.D. 61 ; (4) Muhammadanism ; Muham- 
mad’s maternal uncle came to China as religious 
ambassador in 628 ; in 757, after helping to put 
down a serious rebellion, 4000 Uigur Muslims 
settled in China; this was five years after al- 
Mansur had founded Baghdad, the city of the 
Klialifahs, which was destroyed by the Mongols in 
1258; (5) Nestorian Christianity; Alopen, with a 
group of Syrian missionaries, arrived at Sian-fn in 
635 ; they were encouraged by the Government and 
spread widely ; (6) Manichmism came from Babylon 
about this time ; (7) Lamaism appeared in China 
in the Mongol dynasty (1280-1368) ; (8) Wahhabi 
Muslims arrived in 1787. 

These were the main streams of religion, but 
each had many sects. 

II. History AND enumeration.— r. General. 
— By a secret sect one generally understands an 
esoteric religion known only to the initiated. In 
almost every country, and in connexion with most 
religions, there have been secret sects, with their 
mysteries, initiatory rites, and so forth. In China 
also they have existed for many centuries. Some- 
times they have implied a protest or revolt against 
established authority which demanded uniformity 
of opinion and practice in religion and politics. 
The secret sects are chiefly religious, and the secret 
societies chiefly political ; but the two are intimately 

I Short Hist, of the Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 
1887. 

- Jje Buuddhisme japonais, Paris, 1889. 

I ^ Japan: an Attempt at Interpretation, New York, 1904. 

I p. 230. 
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connected with one another in China. Most of 
the chief secret sects have at one time or another 
been involved in politics, and taken a large part in 
many revolutions, or have been supposed to do so 
by the Government. Many were almost purely 
religious, the members living ascetic lives, abstain- 
ing from meat, and trying to acquire merit. Some 
originated in the early ages, and nearly all have 
grown out of the old Taoism, Buddhism, and ideal 
Confucianism, as is seen by their names. The 
Mahayana, Maitreya, White Lotus, Perfect Intel- 
ligence, are manifestly more Buddhistic ; the Eight 
Diagrams is more Taoistic and Confucian. 

We find a very large number of sect names, but 
the number of parent sects is small. Each larger 
community had many offshoots, which frequently 
took other names ; and the same sect seems to 
have been knoivn by different names at different 
times. When scattered by persecution, they took 
new names to mislead their persecutors. 

The Buddhist element, with some admixture of 
early Christianity, seems to have predominated ; 
and that is natural when we consider that Bud- 
dhism, both primitive and higher, preached a 
doctrine of salvation for all, in this life and the 
life to come, and thus satisfied the yearnings of 
the people. It taught that love to all that lives 
and breathes and the performance of good works 
were the means of obtaining this salvation, which 
was for any one who chose. So there arose lay 
communities whose members helped one another 
on the road to salvation. There were communities 
for abstaining from animal food, so as to avoid 
taking life, for rescuing animals from death, for 
the worship of particular saints, etc. ; but the aim 
of all was the same, viz. the attainment of salva- 
tion. In the early days salvation was sought in 
the conventual life, but the State destroyed thou- 
sands of the monasteries and forced the inmates 
out into the world. The search for truth and 
immortality, however, was not easily suppressed ; 
those whom the State tried to suppress formed the 
sects and because of persecution were obliged to 
hold their meetings in secret. Apparently dispersed 
and destroyed, they sprang up under another name. 
Their rites consisted chiefly in reciting formulas 
and Buddhist Sutras and in burning incense, their 
practices in vegetarianism and the performance of 
good works. If the State had left them alone, they 
would have been harmless, but persecution more 
than once forced them into rebellion. 

There have also been in China societies, like the 
famous Heaven and Earth Society (Tien-ti Hui) 
and the Kwo Lao Hui, which are confessedly of a 
political nature with revolutionary objects, though 
there is much that is Buddhistic in their origin 
and symbolism. They are of the class of religious 
societies which the State persecutes for heresy, 
which therefore closely fraternize for mutual help, 
and which are denounced by the State as hotbeds 
of rebellion and mutiny. 

It will be well here to give a list of the principal 
secret sects known in China, bearing in mind that 
about many of them very little is known, as the 
Government has burnt their books again and again, 
and that probably they include some which are 
only branches of a larger community. De Groot > 
mentions the names of 68. The chief ones were ; 
(1) Mahayana, (2) Maitreya, (3) Pai-lien, or White 
Lotus, (4) Pai-yun, or White Cloud, (5) Hung Yang 
(one of the Lo Hwai sects), or Red Ocean, (6) Pai 
Yang, or White Ocean, (7) Sien-tien, or Pre- 
Celestial, (8) Wu-wei, or Non-acting (natural), (9) 
Fen-hiang, or Incense-Burners, (10) Kin Tan Kiao, 
or pul of Immortality, (11) Mi Mi Kiao, or Very 
Secret, (12) Pah-kwa, or Eight Diagrams, (13) 
Lung-hwa. 

1 Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in China, index. 


Of secret societies we may mention : (1) Tien-ti 
Hui, Triad or Heaven and Earth Society, (2) Tai- 
pingSj (3) Kwo Lao Hui, (4) Reform Society. 

A large part of our knowledge of the sects is 
gleaned from Government persecution decrees. 
These reveal some interesting phenomena of 
Chinese religious life ; they tell us with what un- 
daunted zeal the sects sent out their branches in 
different directions, how indestructible they were, 
how powerful an organization bound togetner the 
numerous fraternities, how strong must have been 
the influence of the religion which effected all this, 
and how the sects, arming in self-defence, often 
made the Sons of Heaven tremble upon their 
throne. 

2 . The principal sects. — (a) Mahayana.— 
as Christianity arose out of Judaism and in its 
early days was referred to as a Jewish sect, so the 
Mahayana sect arose out of primitive Buddhism, 
The doctrines of primitive Buddhism, as taught by 
the first disciples of Sakyamuni, were afterwards 
known as the Hinayana (?.«.), the Smaller or 
Southern Vehicle, because largely followed in 
Ceylon and Burma in the south of Asia. The new 
school of Buddhism was called Mahayana (g.v.), 
the Greater or Northern Vehicle, because followed 
mainly in the north of Asia, China, Tibet, and 
Japan. Its chief sacred book, Ki Shin Lun 
(‘Awakening of Faith ’), was written by A^vaghosa 
(called in Chinese Ma-ming Pusa) about the end 
of the 1st cent, of the Christian era. This is about 
the same size as the Gospel of Mark and is of 
immense importance. From it we find what strik- 
ing contrasts there were between the old and the 
new Buddhism. 


(1) The old Buddhism was atheistic ; the new was theistic ; 
(2) the old Buddhism taught salvation by man’s own efforts; 
the new trusted also in the help of God ; (3) the old Buddhism 
believed that men should retire from this evil world and seek 
their own salvation ; the new believed that the highest virtue 
consisted in living in the world and seeWng to save others ; (4) 
the old Buddhism believed in the necessity of possible countless 
transmigrations before final deliverance ; the new taught tot 
men passed into paradise immediately after death, without 
transmigration.! 

(&) Maitreya , — This must have ori^ated from 
the study of a remarkable prophecy of Sakyamuni 
Buddha, which strongly reminds one of the Jetvish 
prophecies of the coming Messiah. In the ‘Dia- 
mond Sutra ’ (King Kang King), ch. vi., he speaks 
to this effect ; 

' Five hundred years after my death, there will 
Teacher of religion (Maitreya) who will produce faim by tne 
fulfilment of this prophecy. Ton should know that He wiu 
plant the root of His teaching, not in one, two, 
five Buddhas, nor in ten thousand Buddhas, but plant it at tne 
root of all the Buddhas ; when that One comes, accordiugM 
this prophecy, then have faith in Him at once, and you wui 
obtain incalculable blessings,' * 

(c) White Lotus (Pai-lien ). — ^This is the most 
notorious of all the sects. It seems to have been 
identical with the White Ocean and Incense- 
Smelling sects and to be closely connected witn 
others, such as Perfect Intelligence and Mana- 


Ana. De Groot says : 

* Possibly it is the greatest religious corporation In ^na, 
mbracing all the others, or at least the chief oue^ ic 
ourishedover a very wide area, if not over the whol^e • 
It has for centuries had a leading part in China s hisM^, 
s the chief object of persecution and as the mightiest 
ower.’ 

t existed in China as early as the 4th centu^- 
?he goal of its members, like that of most o* 
ects, was salvation in the western paradi^. 
atron saint was Maitreya, the coming Bud i 
he Messiah, for whom all longed, 

0 biing deliverance from oppression and pers 
ion and restore the Church of Buddha to its 
lory. For several ages we hear little or i , 

a the 11th cent, the sect was patronized by rna 

1 fpha fj^nn'asffiimAntof Siahcf BuddhismiV* 


2 Ib. p. 131. 
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then reigning emperor. It is mentioned in the 
15tli cent, ns making common cause with rebels, 
and its members were severely persecuted. It had 
gradually gro^v^ to be a great power and could 
lead out armies. Because of the ^olence of the 
persecution it rose and helped to bring about the 
downfall of the Yuen (Mongol) dj-nasty. It sent 
thousands of its members against the Mings during 
the great insurrection and largely sapped that 
dynasty and led to its downfall. It was said to 
have no fewer than 2,000,000 adherents in Shan- 
tung, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, Szechuen, and Chihli. 

{ 3 ) Lo Ewai . — These include the Sien-tien (‘Pre- 
CelestiaP) and Wu-wci sects, which are either 
identical or closely connected. 

The members of the Sien-tien sect claim that it 
dates back to before the very earliest days of 
Chinese history, and that its founder was the 
primeval power which ruled the universe, Wu-kih, 
without beginning or end. 

The papers of the sect relate how Wu-Vih In far remote 
antiquitj’ himself came dorni to earth to save men and spfrita 
from tile ocean oi suffering. At different times he sent 
Buddhas and prophets to bring salratlon to men. Later he 
spoke to the Buddhas of the suffering people and said, 'There 
are countless millions to ho saved ... 1 do not know who 
udll descend to the earth and lead my children of both sexes to 
their home.’ Then the patriarch Lo, moved with compassion, 
said, ‘1 will descend into the world and live there to bring 
salvation to your children and lead them back to their home.’ 
The ancient father, joyful and cheered, handed to the patriarch 
Lo his instructions. lie accepted them and descended to the 
earth, there cleared the waste, and made the doctrine shine 
clear and bright. 

Tins was in the 16th century A.D. Wu-kih’s 
earthly name was Lo Hwai ; bis clerical name 
IVunkung ('atriver after the eternal’). He was 
born in Shantung, studied religion under wise 
Buddhist teachers, and settled in the cave of the 
White Cloud Alountnin near Nanking, wliere he 
accepted the Buddhist commandments and received 
ordination. He went to Pekinjj and published a 
book which showed that salvation was for every 
one, lay or clerical. He held meetings in Peking, 
but was arrested j he gave proofs of supernatural 
power. The MSS give a most interesting account 
of a discussion wliicli he had with a foreign priest 
from Tibet ,• it shows us that the prophet’s religion 
does not attempt to bring salvation to its adherents 
by making them indulge in active worship of saints 
and deities with offerings of food and incense, 
dnims and lights. They have no images, 
no temples, no prayers ; they seek perfection and 
bliss e.vclusivelj’ in ‘words of truth uttered by 
heaven and earth,’ i.c. by the study of Sutras 
e.xplaining the natural order Avbich bears sway 
u-itliln the all-embracing and yet empty universe, 
the only temple which this sect acknowledges. To 
be admitted to tlio ‘realm of Wu-wei’ and abide 
there is the ideal aim of the members. Identifica- 
tion with the world’s course is the chief principle | 
of the Sien-tien sect. We read in the MSS that 
heaven and earth, mountains and rivers, are its ! 
gods, winds and clouds its incense, thunderclaps 
Its drums, sun and moon its sacrificial lamps, 
flowers and fruits its meat-offerings, sens and lakes 
its drink-offerings, and the universe its temple. 

The practices of the sect are not quite in accord 
with its principles It builds no temples or altans, 
nor does it make any carved or painted images of 
its gods or saints. Each member worships in bis 
own house before a burning oU-lamp the god of 
bis choice, presenting burning incense-sticks and 
offering sacrifices of fruit and vegetables, in spite 
of Lo Hwai’s teaching that these are superfiuons. 
l^ch member is required to occupy himself Avith 
his own perfection without forcing perfection upon 
others ; so active prop.agandism is rare. Any one 
who_ professes the pnnciples of the sect is simply 
admitted os a member ; nothing is r^uired of 
him bat a solemn promise to keep the Five Com- 


mandments of Buddha ; no other ritual or form 
of initiation has to be gone tlirongli. _ Tiie various 

f roups wliicli constitute the sect are simply guided 
3’ the more learned and older members ; there 
are no religious ranks or titles ; the members call 
each other brothers and sisters. It is essentially 
a domestic religion. The members, mostl3' Avell- 
to-do people, meet wliere they please, men with 
men and women with women. There are larger 
meetings, wliere the adherents recite Buddhist 
Sutras, formulas, and numerous names of Biiddlm, 
to promote self-perfection and salvation ; but they 
do not beat hollow drums or metal balls. There 
is also pious conversation, particularly about the 
Five Commandments. The chief of these is, 
‘Thou sbalt not kill nnjrthing that has life’; there- 
fore vegetarianism is an absolute principle of this 
sect. The members also bu3' caged birds, fish, and 
other animals, and set them at liberty, whilst 
reciting part of a Sutra, and loudly proclaiming 
the deed to the gods and spirits of sky, Avater, and 
earth, that they may enter it to their credit in the 
book of rewards and punishments. 

The members of tlie Sien-tien sect shoAV marked 
sympathy for Christian doctrine; many of them 
are acquainted Avith the gospel ; to some Wn-kih 
is the same as JahAveh ; some identify Jesus with 
Lo HAvni, their latest Messiah, sent down to the 
Avorld from the Most High for the salvation of 
men, Avlio Avorked miracles there, suffered at the 
hands of the authorities, died, and ascended to 
heaven. Tliey generally shoAV themselves eager 
to be informed about the Christian faith. 

Edkins* says that in some places the sect ha-s 
temples, hut they are destitute of images and 
contain only the common Chinese tablets to 
heaA’en, earth, the emperor, parents, and teachers. 
He also says that they exhibit more depth and 
realit3’ in their convictions than is common in 
other sects in China. 

(e) Ei^ht Diagrams. — This sect flourished prin- 
cipally in the north of China — in Honan, Chihli, 
and Shantung — and Ave hear of it chiefly in con- 
ne.xion Avith great rebellions, especially those of 
1786 and 1813. It is one of the great sects AA-hich 
included or Avere closely connected with several 
others — c.g.. Red and w hite Yang. One protocol 
says that tlie Eiglit Diagrams is ' also called the 
Lung-liAA-a Society.’ It is subdivided into eight 
great sections, distinguished by the names of the 
diagrams. Each section had its oAvn ruling chief, 
one of Avhom was the general head of the sect. A 
Government decree says of it that the Great Light 
is worshipped every morning, and that the members 
recite formulas and Sutras in order to escape 
dangers by sAvord and arms, fire and water. 

In 1786 there aa'us a great herasy hunt in Honan 
and Chilili, Avhere this sect flourished. This was 
folloAved by a rebellion AA’hich, prisoners confessed, 
AA-as caused by exasperation at the terrible persecu- 
tions. _ Many thousands of members AA-ere tortured 
and killed, and others AA-ere banished as slaves to 
Central Asia. But even in exile the brotherhood 
continued to flourish.^ Again in 1813 the Diagram 
sects in despair rose in open rebellion and stormed 
the palace in Peking ; the}- AA-ere butchered in 
m 3 ’rinds. Their leader Avas held in high honour by 
them. He taught his folIo\A-ers a formula Avliicu 
he considered of the utmost importance — ‘ TJnbe- 

f otten Father and Mother in the home of the 
ramaterial Void.’ He urged them to repeat ft 
morning and evening ; it aa-ouM AA-ard off all danger 
from arms, fire, and AA-ater, and ensure the success 
of CA-ery undertaking. 

(/) Zung-hwa. — The folloAving account, taken 
from De Groot, is given in great detail, not because 

1 ‘The AA’a-wei Sect,' in Tranf. RAS, China Branch, rt (ISSSl 
Oct. 
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the Lung-hwa is more important than other sects, 
hut because we have access to a manual which 
fully sets forth its constitution, aims, and practices. 
Our intimate knowledge of other sects is scanty, 
and this is probably fairly typical. This sect, 
though one in aims and principles with the Sien- 
tien, is very different in many respects. Its insti- 
tutions are entirely moulded upon Buddhistic 
monasticism ; it possesses everything appertaining 
to a complete religious system — founder, prophets, 
pantheon, commandments, moral philosophy, in- 
itiation and consecration ceremonies, religious 
ritual, ^vritings, a theology, a paradise, and a hell 
— everything borrowed partly from Mahayanistic 
Buddhism, partly from old Chinese philosophy and 
cosmogony. 

(1) Organization.— The Lung-hwa eecfc is thoroughly ritual- 
istic. The founder is supposed to be the patriarch Lo Hwai, 
although it existed long before he lived on earth. The aim is 
that of the other sects, viz. salvation. It possesses a much 
larger number of adherents than the Sien-tien sect, and they 
are drawn chiefly from the middle and lower classes. They 
worship a number of gods and goddesses and make carved and 
painted likenesses of them. At the head are Wu-kih and two 
others, generally represented as three old men, each holding in 
his hand the Eight Diagrams arranged in a circle. The meet- 
ings are most often held in the chief apartment of an ordinary 
dwelling-house, called the vegetarian hall. The Amoy branch 
of the sect, to whose MSS we have access, acknowledged a head 
living near Foochow, whose title is Khong-khong {‘empty’). 
He has received Buddhist ordination and lives in celibacy with 
other pious men, who devote themselves to salvation work and 
perform ceremonies for the redemption of dead members and 
their relatives. Those next in rank are heads of communities ; 
then come those who travel about and edify the members. 
These three ranks are celibate, but dress like the laity. Then 
follow other ranks down to the ninth degree, to which all 
novices belong. Most members quickly rise to the eighth or 
seventh degree. All ranks but the highest can be attained by 
both men and women, in accordance with the great Mahilyana 
principle that the way of salvation is open to all. They look 
upon one another as brothers and sisters. Each parish has a 
leader who has charge of the altar bearing the images. The 
hall is kept very clean, in striking contrast to the dirt of the 
people’s homes ; for they say that the holy doctrine of purity 
may be housed and practised only in clean surroundings. In 
strict obedience to the Mahayana command to propagate the 
doctrines and principles of salvation, they are zealous m enlist- 
ing new members. Many are widows who give themselves, 
heart and soul, to devotion and piety. 

(2) Initiation. — ^The admission of candidates is considered 
very important, as it opens the door to salvation in paradise. 
In Amoy the ceremony is calied ‘ taking refuge.’ Each candi- 
date must be introduced by a well-known member — the ‘in- 
troductory master’ — to warrant his good faith, in order to 
guard against the danger of exposing the sect to treason by 
admitting untrustworthy people. Their books fully describe 
the most interesting initiation-ritual, of which only a short 
account can be given here. 

As a rule several candidates arc admitted at once. They 
first place an offering of fruit and vegetables before the altar, 
and the leader offers incense and candles and humbly invites 
the saints to enter their images and so attend the ceremony. 
Then comes a short sermon on the excellence of Buddha, 
followed by an examination of the candidates. The leader 
exhorts them to cast themselves into the arms of the Three 
Refuges — ‘Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha ; believe in them and 
admit them into your bearte. Ye may not seek or find them 
outside yourselves.’ The candidates have now entered religion, 
and the way of salvation lies open before them, but they cannot 
make the slightest progress in it except by faithful obedience to 
the principal commands which are now to be solemnly accepted. 
These Five Commands are (1) against taking life (this is most 
important because of the belief in transmigration, according to 
which any living creature may contain the soul of one who in 
a former life was a man) ; (2) against stealing ; (3) against 
unchastity; (4) against lying ; (6) against the use of spirituous 
liquors and of certain plants. The candidates are then taught 
the special Sutra, consisting of 28 characters, called the 
•Dharma Jewel,’ and they call down a curse upon themselves 
if they lose this Jewel. When they have taken the vow, the 
introductory master addresses them, exhorting them never to 
sin . against the 'Three Refuges or the Five Commandments, 
never to allow themselves to lose anything of the Dharma Jewel ; 
‘Then, 0 disciples, the vow ye have taken will become for you 
a lake of lotuses rM and white, across which you will travel to 
the West, to go out and go home into the conipani' of the 
Buddhas. To those who refine their conduct nothing but Heaven 
belongs. Hell is not their share a second time. May your six 
roots (perception of eyes, nose, mouth, ears, body, and mind) 
remain pure and clean, and the five parts of your bodies (sinews, 
bones, skin, flesh, and hair) enjoy quietness and health, your 
homes be pure and liappy, the inmates enjoy rest and peace. 
May all your undertakings be crowned with success, may 
happiness and bles'edness come dorni upon you in profusion.' 


A general Sutra reading brings the initiation to a close. The 
wishes just pronounced are wntten down in the form of a praj-er • 
the paper is lighted at one of the candles and placed on the 
ashes of the incense-burner. This prayer reaches its destination 
the gold lotus throne of Wu-kih. ' 

There are also rituals for initiation into the higher grades in 
which the candidates take further vows. ’ 

(3) 3f eeftnps.— The meetings do not generally take place at 
fixed dates, and, if persecution threatens, none may be held for 
months together or the members may meet only at night. 
There are thirteen worship days in honour of special saints, 
among them being the patriarch Lo, the god of heaven, Kwan- 
yin, the sun, Sakyamum, the lord of hell, the moon, and Amita 
Buddha. On these days, in the early morning, cups of tea are 
placed on the altar to refresh the saints. When enough people 
are present, the service begins. Rice, vegetables, fruit, and tea 
are placed on the table in front of the altar, with fragrant 
incense. The members arrange themselves in long rows, men 
on one side and women on the other. With closed eyes and 
the palms of their hands pressed together before their breasts, 
they’ recite formulas and extracts from the Sutras, one of them 
tapping on a hollow wooden bowl at every syllable and on a 
metal bell at the first word of every strophe. Then, two by two, 
first the men and then the women, they come forward and 
salute Buddha and the saints, touching the floor nine times with 
their foreheads. Alter this the dishes are removed, and they 
sit down to eat this vegetable meal. 

(4) Ceremonies for the dead.— At some of their services there 

are ceremonies to convey departed souls to the Paradise of the 
West. A small barge composed of bamboo and paper is made j 
after Sutra readings and invocations the ship is burned. 
‘ Thus, through fire and flame, the Bark of Wisdom plies across 
the Sea of Transmigration to the promised Paradise where the 
Highest Intelligence prevails.’ At some meetings members 
recite the Sutra of ‘ Repentance of the Thousand Names of 
Buddha,’ the object being to obtain pardon of sins by exciting 
internally, at the invocation of each name, a feeling of deep 
repentance. _ . .... 

(6) Private worship. — Members also recite Sutras in their 
own homes. Most of them have only' learned by heart the 
sound of the characters and do not know their meaning ; but 
this does not matter ; there is mighty salvation-worWng power 
in them, and perhaps there are myriads of unseen spirits listen- 
ing to the recital and obtaining salvation thereby. The 
Mahayana code commands that they shall be recited in nil 
times of sickness or when the realm is in danger ; in tunes ol 
rebellion ; on the birthdays of parents, brothers, and religious 
teachers ; during conflagrations and inundations, when storms 
harass ships, or giants and devils bring distress ; also when one 
is struck by disasters or punishment ; during epidemics, etc. 
Many women in their homes recite them before the toage oi 
Kwanyin, having first washed their faces and hands and put on 
clean clothes. Sometimes they place a cup ol dry tea on the 
altar, and, when the recital is over, pour hot w'ater on the tea 
and drink it as highly beneficial to health ; or they put it away 
as medicine for future use. Sometimes a short invocation to 
Buddha or the saints is used and has the same power. It is 
quite usual to vow to recite, say, 1000 Sutra fragments it a 
prayer is granted. The sectaries use rosaries to cowt tne 
number of recitals. For those who cannot read or min' 
is an easy way of obtaining salvation : they repeat hundieas 
and thousands ol times the name ol a saint, especially tnaooi 
Amita Buddha. There are ceremonies lor saving the deaa oy 
prevailing on Kwanyin to convey them to the western paraoiso 
— most interesting, but too long to be given here. 

These accounts of the practices and beliefs of 
some of the sects are enough to give an idea ot 
what sectarianism in China is and to point out the 
religious spirit which has created it and kept i 
alive in spite of cruel persecution. The sects nav 
often been ranked by foreigners among the vanon 
secret societies and seditious clubs which were a 
work at the overthrow’ of the reigning 
but this is largely untrue and unfair. In the 
of the sects quoted above there is 
about resistance and revolt, but much about o 


aithfnl to the powers that be. . 

Edkins,* writing of the books of the sect 
Shantung, said that there w’as , fl- 

avour of loyalty and no w'ord against the (xo 
nent. He said that they were of a 
ihistic, Taoistic, and Confucian character, 
ng admonitions to goodness, to loyalty, to 
•nd submission to parents, to „{ 

dth exhortations to abstain from the la g 
iving beings, from sins of the tong^ „ ’imffler 
rom spirituous drinks and opium. ^ 

eligious sects all have one goal in comm ». 
pring, partly at least, out of the commn 
mow the Infinite and the Eternal. No J 
sen who rank as philosophers feel after G > 
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many of the weary combatants in the battle of 
life, familiar with poverty and hardship, also feel 
inexpressible lonrings to know what ana who God 
is. Such must have founded and developed the 
various so-called secret sects of China and by their 
manifest faith in what they teach have dra^vn into 
communities multitudes of followers. It is among 
these secte that the movement of religious thought 
is most active. 

3. The principal secret societies. — [a) The Triad 
Society, or Ticn-ti Hui (Heaven and Earth Society). 
— This was always confessedly of a political nature 
with revolutionary objects 5 but it has also a 
Buddhistic religions cliaracter and has to he 
reckoned among the religious societies which the 
State persecuted for heresy. It was first heard of 
in 1789. William Stanton * gives a full account of 
this society. He says that its membership con- 
sisted of about equal numbers of Cantonese, 
Fukienese, and Hakkas. Its flag bore the legend 
‘Eebel against the Manchus, restore the Mings.’ 
By 1832 its influence was felt from Formosa to 
Hunan, from Kiangsi to Kwangsi. In 1850 its 
members helped the Taiping movement. The 
Taiping rebellion was not a Triad rebellion, but 
the Taiping leaders availed themselves of the help 
of the society. For more than a hundred years 
this society has been a source of constant anxiety 
to officials. 

(6) The Taiping rebels. — Religious persecution 
was the main cause of this rebellion. The first 
signs appeared in Hunan in 1836 ; by 1850 the 
insurgents numbered 8000 in Kwangtung alone. 
It is sometimes said to have been a Cliristian 
movement. The leader, Hung Siu-tsuen, had 
imbibed some Christian ideas from a pamphlet 
written by a Christian, a convert of Dr. Milne of 
Malacca ; and the writings of Hung Siu-tsuen are 
certainly tinged with Christian ideas and contain 
confused allusions to Biblical characters, mixed 
up ivith heathen and Confuoian philosophy. But 
it was really a rebellion against the persecuting 
dynasty — ‘ the effort of a desperate people to throw 
off a yoke of bloody intolerance and tyranny.’ = If 
it had been successful, there would probably have 
been religious freedom ; but it was washed out in 
seas of blood and such devastation as converted 
large parts of the country into a desert. 

(c) The Kvio Lao Hui. — This society arose about 
1891 and u'as inimical to the foreign reigning 
d3masty. Hunan, Hupeh, and Szechuen were 
hotbeds of the movement. Very many of the 
Government soldiers joined it, with tne result 
that the Government feared to try its strength 
with it lest the soldiers should go over to tlie other 
side. 

(d) The Reform Society. — Another society, small 
but of great importance, was the Reform Society, 
which arose in 1894-95. A few earnest and 
brilliant young men read Mackenzie’s History 
of the Nineteenth Century, and other books on 
Western civilization and progress, translated by 
tile Christian Literature Society, and were filled 
with a desire to introduce reforms into China. 
Loading statesmen and scholars in Peking and the 
provinces studied these books eagerlj’, as did also 
tlie young emperor Kwang-su. A Reform Society, 
consisting of more than a score of the lending 
Hanlins, was formed in Peking, as well ns branches 
in Shanghai and AVnehang. The leading Mirits 
were Tan Tsu-tsung, Kang Yu-wei, and Liang 
Ki-chiao. Tan, the son of the governor of Hupeh, 
was an earnest Christian. Kang Yn-wei, called 
*the Modem Sage of Chinn,’ had thousands of 
student followers ; he wrote a series of brilliant 
reform edicts, which the emperor issued. Liang 
was a distinguished journalist, who spread widely 

1 The Triad Societv. 2 De Groot, p. 655. 


over China the ideas of reform. The rcactiona^ 
party in Peking was greatly alarmed at the rapid 
spread of these ideas and persuaded the empress 
dowager to seize the reins of government. The 
emperor was made a prisoner, the office of the 
reformers was sealed up, and six of the leaders 
were executed, among whom was Tan Tsu-tsung. 
Kang Yu-wei and Liang Ki-chiao narrowly escaped 
■with their lives. 

III. Pjerseovtion of sects.— M any writers 
about China have said that Confucianism is most 
tolerant to other religions ; but a very little 
investigation shows how mistaken they were, and 
that, on the contrary, it persecuted on principle. 
For fifteen centuries the State insisted on the 
necessity of stamping out heresies. Sound doc- 
trine was regarded as harmony with Tao, or the 
course of the universe. This Tao has no co-equal ; 
hence there is no room for any second set of 
rules ; if by chance another set should arise, it is 
necessarily ‘ not correct ’ and must be suppressed. 
The Confucian classics might bo called the only 
Bible for religion, politics, and ethics during almost 
twenty centuries — the treasury of do^a, outside 
of which no truth ever was, is, or will be. 

1. From the time of Mencius. — The sage 
Mencius, who lived 200 years after Confucius, laid 
upon all future ages the duty of persecuting heresy, 
and he himself violently attacked heretics. He 
declared that heresy was everything which de- 
parted from the teachings of the Sa^s, and par- 
ticularly of three of them, viz. Yu the Great, Cheu- 
kung, the principal author of the Yih King, and 
Confucius, and that their teaching must be rigor- 
ously upheld for all time. According to Chinese 
logic and the immutable Confuoian doctrines, the 
Government is bound to doom to death all religions, 
customs, and ethics which are not mentioned in 
the classics and, so far from being tolerant, is 
bound to be absolutely intolerant, not only of 
religious sects, but also of the great systems of 
Taoism and Buddhism. 

This was the teaching, but ■was it carried out? 
A cursory glance at the Government edicts and 
the reports of oflicials for 2000 years reveals a tale 
of almost incredible horror — of persecutions in 
which men, women, and children, innocent and 
guilty, were barbarously destroyed, the total 
mounting up to millions. Buddhism, as an im- 
ported religion, suffered more than Taoism. It 
was at times in favour, and even patronized by 
the emperor ; at other times it was nolently perse- 
cuted, its temples and gods were destroyed, and 
priests and nuns scattered. 

2. From the fith to the 17th century. — The perse- 
cutions during these centuries were specially fierce 
during the Tang and Ming dynasties and were 
mostly directed against the Buddhists. Some 
were at the instigation of individuals— of Fu-yeh 
in 624; of Yao-tsung, under the emperor Ching- 
tsung, 705-710 ; of Han-yuin 819 ; and of a Taoist 
doctor, Chao Kwei-ehin, in 844. 

(a) Tang dynasty. — It was impossible for the 
Government to root out Buddhism and Taoism, so 
ite policy 'ivas to repress and weaken, to make it 
difficult for people to enter the monastic life or to 
build temples. About 845 the emperor decreed 
that more than 4600 monasteries and convents 
should be demolished, and that the 260,000 monks 
and nuns should return to secular life ; their best 
lands were to be confiscated and the slaves divided 
among the families that paid ground-tax twice a 
year. The result was to scatter the devout priests 
and nuns ivho were zealous for their religion and 
to encourage the formation of secret associations 
throughout the country. It was further ordered 
that whoever suiTcptitioualy shaved, as priests and 
nuns did, should be sent Kick to secular life, that 
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the religious teacher should be severely beaten, 
and both teacher and pupil sent to exile Avith hard 
labour for three years. iUI exhibitions of exorcism 
and witchcraft and the use of holy candles and 
holy Avater Avere forbidden, and those practising 
such things Avere condemned to exile on the distant 
frontiers. ; 

{b) Ming dynasty. — It Avas during this dynasty, 
in 1511, that the famous ‘LaAV against Heresies’ 
AA^as promulgated. 

‘ It was specially enacted to keep the laity free from pollution 
by heretical doctrines and practices, and to destroy everj-thing 
religious and ethical which was contrary to the Confucian 
standard.’ 1 

This laAv declared that the leaders of sects should 
be punished by strangulation ; the less prominent 
Avere to be beaten Avith long sticks — a very severe 
punishment, Avhich most often resulted in death. 
Others Avere to be banished to the frontiers and 
to Avear cangues for life, which of course meant 
beggary, as the wearing of a cangue prevented any 
kind of Avork ; others Avere to be sent as slaves to 
Muslim begs in Central Asia, for the rulers kneAV 
hoAV Muslims hated Buddhists and Christians; 
others were to be banished to malarious regions in 
S. China. The Government raged blindly against 
religious communities in general Avithout any 
discrimination betAveen degrees of heresy. The 

E refects Avere ordered to ransack villages and 
amlets for heretical sects and prosecute them 
under fear of severe penalties if they Avere lax. 
Also reAvards Avei’e offered to heresy hunters. 
Some sects Avere specially mentioned, as White 
Lotus, Red Yang, etc. The ‘ LaAv against Heresies ’ 
has ahvays been considered to be in force against 
Christians. This terrible laAV Avas taken over 
imaltered into the penal and civil code of the 
Manchu dynasty. 

In 1394 members of the White Lotus sect Avere 
threatened Avith death. In 1458 the emperor 
Yung-tsung decreed that any Avho had taken the 
tonsure Avithout Government sanction Avere to be 
sent into ‘ everlasting banishment to the garrisons,’ 
and 690 Tibetans were sent aAvay. Monasteries 
Avere again demolished and images destroyed; it 
Avas even ordered that the bones and teeth of 
Buddha, AAuth other holy relics, should be burned 
outside the Avails. Later it Avas decreed that no 
young men should enter the clerical state, and that 
the Buddhist monasteries should be alloAved to 
crumble to ruins, all permission to repair them 
being Avitliheld. 

In the middle of the 16th cent, the White Lotus 
sect came into full activity, and orders Avere given 
rigorously to attack it. It AA-as branded and out- 
laAved for ever as a political body of the utmost 
danger to the Government ; from that day it Avas 
delivered unconditionally to the persecution of a 
merciless mandarinate. The patience of the sects 
Avas thoroughly exhausted; for centuries the 
GoA’emment had trodden doAvn, harassed, and 
persecuted their members ; so at last they broke 
out into open rebellion, 

De Groot has fully proved that the Ming dynasty, 
in oppressing and persecuting the non-Confucian 
religions, conducted itself quite systematically and 
AA-ith rigid determination. 

3. From 1664 to 1912. — ^There was very fierce per- 
secution under the Manchu dynasty, and especially 
under tAVO of the very ablest and most illustrious 
emperors, Kang-hi and Kien-lung. Kang-hi pub- 
lished a great encyclopiedia and a famous diction- 
ary. Kien-lung, the conqueror of Burma, Nepal, 
Tibet, and Knshgaria, riA-alled his grandfather in 
this respect and published histones and other 
works. But they Avere both fiendish persecutors 
of every form of heresy, and the cause of the first 
great outbreak of the White Lotus sect. De Groot 
1 De Groot, p. 1S5. 


says that Kang-hi Avas the cause of the death of 
nearly a million people. 

It is impossible to mention here the numerous 
edicts and Avaves of persecution which SAA’ept over 
the land, but it is a tale of incredible cruelty and 
horror ; none Avere too obscure to escape. The 
Government records themselves reveal a picture of 
aAA’ful persecution, of tremendous rebellions called 
forth by these cruelties — rebellions smothered in 
blood. The people saAV their revered religious 
leaders and elders, their parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, dragged into dungeons, 
beaten, tortured, strangled, beheaded, cut to 
pieces alive, banished ; harmless religionists had 
prices set on their heads and Avere hunted doAAm as 
dangerous beasts. Simple membership of a sect 
Avas punished Avith deportation and slavery. These 
persecutions Avere often inspired by fear, for the 
Government almost identified heresy with sedition 
and rebellion. 


Many sects are mentioned by name in the per- 
secution edicts : Eight Diagrams, White Lotus, 
Mahayana, Muhammadans, Wahhabis, Lo HAvai, 
Christians. Christians Avere persecuted as members 
of a heretical sect, thus coming under the ‘LaAV 
against Heresies,’ Avhich Avas not specially directed 
against them; but later special edicts Avere pro- 
mulgated against them as foUoAvers of a foreign 
religion, and therefore rebels. 

From 1794 to 1802 there Avas a great heresy 
crusade, especially in the five provinces of Szechuen, 
Hupeh, Honan, Shensi, and Kansu. The people 
Avere slaughtered by hundreds of thousands, and 
the country Avas ‘ pacified,’ as Ave read in An 
Account of the Pacification of the Religious Rebels.^ 
In the next reign it Avas the same, and the cruelties 
and horrors provoked the great Muhammadan 
rebellion, in quelling Avhich millions perished and 
large portions of tlie country Avere devastated. 
The next emperor, Tao KAvang, folloAved the same 
course ; Ave hear of persecutions of the Tribute Rice 
Society, Bed Yang, White Lotus, etc. YTiite 
Lotus at times seems to be almost a general term 
for secret sects. These nevv persecutions in their 
turn gave rise to the Taiping rebellion ; and so the 
tale goes on. We have the Government records 
up to 1875, and they still reveal fresh edicts against 
the sects. From 1861 to her death the ^eat 
empress doAvager, during the greater part of the 
time, Avas responsible for the action of the Govern- 
ment, and the usual edicts continued to be issued 


to the end. . . r .1 

From 1842 ouAvards European PoAvers interfered 
to protect the Christians, and forced the Chinese 
Government to sign treaties of toleration, giving 
Christians the right to live unmolested m the 
exercise of their religion. So from that daw tiie 
'Law against Heresies’ did not apply to them. 
But, in spite of treaties, much persecution went 
m and was Avinked at, and often encouraged, _ oy 
jfficials. In 1900 there Avas the outburst against 
foreigners and Christians, instigated by the empre 
ioAA’ager, and knoAvn as the Boxer Rising. 

LiTBnATDRJS.-T. T. Meadows, ThtChirMt 
ions, London, 1856 ; J. J. M. de Groot, 
keligious Persecution in China, 2 vola., ■^®terdam. 1 
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Richard, Kin Tan Kiao (China 
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Timothy Eichahd. 

SECTS (Christian). — A sect, strictly speaking, 
is a group of people following some leader, 
whether his influence be permanent and world- 
wide {e.g., Calvin) or local and temporary (e.g., 
Antoinette Bourignon). The group may main- 
tain its footing within an organized communion, 
like the Clapham Sect ; it may, actively or pas- 
sively, take up separate existence, like the Jansen- 
ists. The subject has been clouded by heresi- 
ologists in all ages, who heaped together nick- 
names in two or three languages, sometimes coin- 
ing new titles, so that an obscure group known 
only for a score of years may be labelled in several 
ways— after their founder, after another leader, 
by the name which they themselves chose, and by 
two or three epithets flung at them by their 
enemies. Epiphanius, Philastrius, Theodoret, 
Prasdestinatus, have had many imitators such as 
Ephraim Pagitt; and even modem compilers are 
more content to give alphabetical lists of hundreds 
of sects in the United Kingdom and the United 
States than to otter any clue to their relations, 
their importance, or their doctrines. The present 
article will deal chiefly with such minor parties as 
claim notice and are not described elsewhere in 
this Encyclopedia, either separately or in art. 
Hebesy (Christian). It will, however, be neces- 
sary in telling of the twigs to observe tlieir rami- 
fication and to mention afresh some of the larger 
branches from which they are the offshoots. 

I. Early. — Information for the first 300 years 
was long due chiefly to four Greeks— Clement at 
Alexandria, Hippolytus at Borne, Irenmus at 
Lyons, and Eusebius at Cmsarea — though Tertul- 
lian at Carthage adds something for the West. 
But Syriac, Armenian, and Arabic scholars are 
enabling us in a few cases to go behind these hostile 
reporters and to learn at first hand. In this 
nascent period Christian thought was much influ- 
enced by previous religions and philosophies, and 
three groups show clear traces of Judaism, Zoro- 
astrianism, and Buddhism ; to these Ebionite, 
Manichaean, and Gnostic classes we may add the 
Monarchian. 

The primacy of Jerusalem was lost by the cata- 
strophe of A.D. 70, and no leader arose with the 
influence of James, Therefore the Christians of 
Jewish origin were soon out- numbered, and, since 
many of them clung to an observance of their Law, 
they came to be regarded askance. Even the fact 
that they had an ancient Aramaic gospel. Secun- 
dum Sebrmoa, when it became known by Jerome 
translating it, intensified the disposition to regard 
them as schismatics or heretics, who added to the 
sacred four an unnecessary fifth. Nor was much 
gratitude shown, except by Origen, to Theodotion, 
who revised the LXX, or to Symmachus, who 
made a new Greek version of the OT. Eusebius 
indeed took umbrage ' at a commentary by Sym- 
machus, regarding it as an attack upon Matthew, 
rvith a bias against the Virgin Birth ; but probably 
it was a commentary on the Aramaic gospel. 

Jewish thought ran in other channels than did 
Greek, and the difference was well marked in the 
domain of wedded life, which Jews insisted on, 
hut Greeks and Copts disparaged. The Jewish 
Christians * admitted with most Jews that sacri- 
fice was necessarily obsolete, but they circumcised, 
and prayed towards Jerusalem. Apparently they 
did not appreciate the writings of Paul, with his 
polemic against the Law. The points that did 
interest them emerge in the Periodoi Petrou, source 
of the Clementine Homilies and Beeognitions, and 
1 ME i-i. 17. 2 See art. Ebiosism. 


in the Anahafhmoi Jacobou. The test-question 
was what they thought of Jesus; the Greeks dis- 
cerned two groups ; the Nazarenes, who agreed 
with them, and the Ebionites, who were content to 
acknoivledge Jesus as the Messiah and to say 
nothing as to pre-existence or deity. 

Much less is known as to how these Jewish Chris- 
tians appeared to the old Jews : the references in 
the Mishndh and the twm Gemaras have been 
sifted by B. T. Herford.^ Among the Minim must 
be included the Jewish Christians, expressly said 
in A.D. 550 to be purely Palestinian, not Baby- 
lonian. The cleft between them and the old 
Jews was so deep that Eabbi Tarphon would not 
enter their houses or read their books, laying it 
doivn that a copy of the Law written by them 
should be burned, as they were worse than idolaters. 
About A.D. 200 they met in their own synagogues, 
clad in white, barefoot, with phylacteries, and read 
the Law'. About 350 they had discarded the Law, 
and declared that only the Ten "Words had been 
given at Sinai. To Jesus they attributed such 
utterances as * I am God,’ ‘ I am the son of man,’ 
‘I will go up to heaven.’ Many discussions are 
reported as to the duality of the Godhead, with 
comments on OT passages ; the influence of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews can readily be recog- 
nized. Orthodox Jew’s were advised, ‘If the son 
of the harlot say to thee. There are two gods, 
reply, I am He of the Bed Sea, I am He of Sinai.’ 
For a remarkable body largely recruited from 
Jewdsh Christians see art. Elkesaites. Another 
body just outside the Christian border was the 
Dosithean, followers of a Messiah to the Samari- 
tans, nearly contemporary with Christ. They con- 
tinued to emphasize the Law, especially on points 
relating to the Sabbath ; they were known in 
Persia, and in Egypt ns late as A.D. 688. 

In the Euphrates valley arose several blends of 
religion. The Mandman (g.v.) * still survives near 
Basra, as army chaplains reported with surprise in 
1917. Manichseism (q.v.) had a powerful influ- 
ence in the Boman Empire. Am old soldier, 
Acuas, from the Persian wars taught it in Pales- 
tine about A.D. 273,® and its aftermath appeared 
in sporadic mediteval sects. 

At the beginning of the Christian era fusion of 
belief was taking place very generally in Egj’pt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. It was to be expected that 
some thinkers w'ould take up a few Christian 
elements, and many schools developed,* though 
there were Gnostics who bad no Christian tinge, 
such as the Borbori, or dirt-eaters. 

Alexandria had three famous Gnostic teachers. 
The indigenous system of Pleroma {q.v.), emana- 
tions of pairs, redemption by re-absorption, was 
tinged w’lth Christianity by Basilides and Valen- 
tinus {qq.v.). Carpocrates also deserves notice, for 
Irenajus tells us that his followers coined and 
appropriated the term * Gnostic.’ He w'as indebted 
to Plato rather than to E^pt, and distinctly 
taught one supreme God, wmence emanated the 
makers of the world. Into this came souls which 
had previously dwelt among Ideas, having had 
fellowship with God ; pure souls, such as Homer, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Jesus, Paul, strove 
to recml those Ideas and resist the influence of the 
w’orld, even by magical arts ; among the influences 
that would enchain them was to be ranked the 
Law of Jahweh. Transmigration of souls enabled 
aU to rejoin the supreme God, who might w'elcome 
a few elect souls direct. Such teaching w’as 
developed by his son, Epiphanes, and others, on 
the topic, "what were the influences to be resisted ; 

1 Chrisixanity in Talmud and Midrash^ London, 1903. 

2 The art, WANDiGANa discusses also the terms Hemerobaptist, 
Ohristians of St. John, Sabians. For other Sablans see art. 
HAKRAmANS. 

J* Epiph, ffcer. Iscvu 7. < See ERE vi. 216. 
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if all human actions are indifierent, the true 
Gnostic ought to experiment with all, so as to 
find out what really helped him. In some quarters 
this doctrine served as a pretext for immorality, 
which was then charged by Christians against all 
Carpocratians, and by outsiders against all Chris- 
tians. One party of these antinomians, rejecting 
the theory of a demiurge, was named Antitactaa 
by Clement.^ 

Marcus was perhaps an Alexandrian, but he 
taught in Asia Minor, and is known chiefly 
through Irenajus, who had to do with the Mar- 
cosians in the Rhone valley. He introduced many 
Pythagorean speculations with numbers. On the 
authority of women who repented and retuimed to 
the Church, Irenmus charged them with conjuring 
tricks in worship and with immorality; though 
they denied this, Hippolytus with independent 
knowledge in Rome deliberately reiterated the 
charge. They lingered into the 4th century. Men 
and women were chosen by lot to prophesy or to 
baptize; their rite for this was to pour oil and 
water on the head, in the name of the unknown 
Father of all, truth the Mother of all, and Him 
who came down upon Jesus. 

Antioch was the centre of Satuminus, who was 
heir of Simon Magus through Menander.® He 
was frankly dualist, conceiving Jahweh as the 
chief of the seven creators made by the good 
God, and Christ as sent by Him to depose the 
seven. Bad men, made by the rival god, were 
redeemable by Christ on condition of stern abstin- 
ence from ail sensuous pleasures. It obviously 
followed that Christ was not of flesh and blood at 
all, but appeared only in the likeness of man. 

This line of thought was developed by Tatian, 
and, because he used water at the Lord’s Supper, 
his followers were labelled Hydroparastat® or 
Aquarii, and, by distortion, Saccophori, Accao- 
phori; while a sect of Encratites (q.v.) affiliated 
to him. His services to Aramaic Christianity in 
preparing the Diatessaron facilitated his views 
spreading doivn the Euphrates and paved the way 
for the great development of Christianity in Persia 
termed by the Greeks Nestorianism (g.-y.). This 
great communion, wth its mission-work in mid Asia, 
China, and do^vn the Persian Gulf to the coasts of 
India and Ceylon, deserves to be more deeply 
studied in its own documents.® In this period only 
one exponent claims attention, Bardaisan of 
Edessa. He is known to us chiefly at second hand 
through Greeks, and it is agreed that we cannot 
reconstruct his theology from them, even with the 
added light from Ephrem ; but his disciple Philip 
summarized his views in The Book of the Laws 
of the Countries, available now in Syriac. Bar- 
daisan was of high rank, perhaps once a priest in 
the great temple of Atargatis at Mabug (Hiera- 
polis). A Jewish colony produced a Syriac version 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, diflerent from the Ara- 
maic targums ; the earliest converts to Christi- 
anity were doubtless won from this circle, and 
Bardaisan joined them. He seems to have won 
over some followers of Cucojo, who had built upon 
foundations laid by Valentinus.^ His influence 
with the royal house of the Abgars greatly improved 
tlie stonding of Christians in the kingdom. On its 
subjugation by the Romans, and a persecution by 
Caracalla, he went as a missionary to Armenia and 
wrote a history of that land which became the 
basis of Greek accounts. He also took advantage 
of an embassy from India to publish some knoiv- 
Icdge of Indian religions, and thus prepared the 

1 Strom, iii. 520 II, 

- From a misreadinp of this man’s name seems to have been 
coined the title of an imasinary scot, the Adrianistse. 

3 See also P. Y. Saeki, The Neelorian llonument in China, , 
London, 1910, „ . . i 

* Ephrem, Againxi Heretics, ch. xxii. p. 485. i 


way for the later missions. Accessory to this 
main work of propagation was his devotion to 
Christian song. Pliny vouches that there had 
been hymns before, but it was Bardaisan who 
deliberately -wrote and collected 150 Christian 
hymns to match the 150 Psalms of Jewish worship.' 
Only Greek ignorance has attributed to Arius the 
honour discerned by Hahn as due to the Syrian, 
the primus hymnologus. Later ages kept up the 
tradition, so that the Syrian communion is the 
richest in this department of worship. Of Bar- 
daisan’s own writings none survives, unless tlie 
^lendid ‘ Hymn of the Soul ’ in the Acts of 
Thomas is due to him ; this is not distinctly Chris- 
tian, though open to a Christian interpretation. 
His son, Harmonius, followed up his work, and the 
Christianity of Edessa w'as of this school till 
Ephrem of Nisibis settled there about 363 and set 
himself to transform it parallel with Nicene ortho- 
doxy, writing new hymns to the Bardaisanian 
tunes. 

In the 4th cent, the Gnostic theory of archons, 
or rulers, over the various heavens was blended 
Avith Ebionite teaching so as to identify the seventh 
archon with Jahweh and to make the devil his son. 
The leader w'as Peter of Judaea, a hermit near 
Jerusalem, who avas excommunicated by Epi- 
phanius.® His teaching and several books were 
taken by Eutactus to Armenia, where they had 
some vogue; but no more is heard of these 
Archontici. 

Another Syrian had transferred his energies to 
Rome about 140, preceding Tatian. The teach- 
ings of Cerdo are reported by Irenteus and by 
Hippolytus. In his day there Avas no canon of 
Christian literature, and he perhaps began one by 
an edition of Paul’s letters (evidently collected by 
some one Avith a purely ^Egean outlook) “ccoi"’ 

E anied by the historical introduction furnished by 
ruke. The JeAvish Scriptures Avere nothing to 
him, for the God of the Jcavs Avas not the God pro- 
claimed by Christ. He seems to have stereotyped 
the dogma, already denied in the Johannine 
Epistles, that Christ had no flesh, only an astral or 
docetic body. Cerdo seems to have gathered no 
party, but those Avho sympathized Avith 
unorganized state at Rome fonnd_ a leader in 
Marcion ; ® possibly some Marcionite teachings 
have been ante-dated and attributed to Cerdo. 

In opposition to all the dualist schemes oi 
Gnostics and Manichseans, some Greeks empha- 
sized the unity of the Godhead, and the i'®"' 
Monarchian has been generalized to cover a 
such schools. The problem to be solved avos tiic 
relation of Christ to God ; two solutions iver 
offered — a dynamic and a modal. 

The former Avas first taught in Rome by 2i 
dotuB of Byzantium, a close student of b . 
Aiistotle, and Galen, Avho escheAved allegory 
interpreted Scripture on straightforward lines. 
His vicAV Avas that Jesus Avas an -, 

tm the Spirit entered Him at baptism. This law 
Avas elaborated by a namesake, a L,- 

meet He 2'®, suggested that Melcjiized^ avm th 
heavenly mediator for angels; l,is 

name Melchized^tes to be ,--,Hon 

followers. He attempted a separate orgamwtio 
in Rome and Avas fortunate enougli ^ . j-tter 
bishop a confessor, Natalius; out _ 
repented and AA’as reconciled to 
same vieAvs were taught in Rome by 
nothing more is heard of the by 

A vasme account of some Alogi is ftionl 


A vague account oi eouio ^ .Ugjjj 

Epiphanins tAvo centuries later; !*® in 

as disbelieving the Logos doctnne J^otus, 
Jn 1 ; he links them AAith the former T1 
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but gives no details of place or of positive tenets. 
It does not appear that any one has quoted in this 
connexion the saying hylWl of Samo^ln: 'The 
Word is greater than Christ, for Christ became 
great through wisdom.’^ As to the earlier state 
of Jesus, the Antiochene bishop declared : 

' ir&rj’ did not bring forth tho tVord, for Mary was not before 
the ages, but she brought forth a man on a level with ourselves. 
It Is the man who was anointed, not tho Word. . . . By Ws 
nnllinching, unblcnched will and resolution, he made himself 
like unto Ood ; and having kept himself free from sin, he was 
made one with Him.'- 

Tlic same line of thought is found a few years 
later in an armament professedly addressed to 
Mani hy Archeians, a Syrian bishop, which has 
come by tortuous channels not likely to modify 
the thought on this head ; 

'Doubtless Jesus was less than John among those bom of 
women, though in the kingdom of heaven he was greater. . . . 
Tell me on whom tho Holy Spirit came as a <lovc,'wIio is it that 
was baptized by John. If he was perfect, if he was Son, if he 
was Power, tho Spirit could not have entered even as kingtlom 
cannot enter kingdom. ... It was tho Olirist of God that 
descended on Mm who was Mary's son.’s 

Archclaus infers that the Christ may descend on 
any man who lives a life like Jesus ; he agrees 
with the doctrine of Mani on this point, thougii he 
denies tliat Mani is such a man : 


"The Spirit dwells in a man, and descends and stays . . . 
and this often hapjiens, even as you were professing lately that 
you yonrscll ore the paraclete ol God.'^ 

From such a clear utterance we may look back 
and discern the same doctrine hold in the days of 
Ju.stin.' Tarphon (Tryplio) mentions the theory, 
held not by himself hut by others, that Jesus can 
ho shown to have been bom as a man from men, 
and be proved to have been raised to tho dignity 
oi Messiahship by election. There is even an 
isolated passage in Hernias,® which may indeed 
ho inconsistent with other passages in the same 
hook, tliat is quite clear to the same effect ; 

When Jesus had laboured with the Spirit and had co-operated 
with it in cverj’tlilng, bohaiing boldly and bravely, then Ood 
chose Him ns a partner with the Holy Spirit and took the Son 
as adviser, ' for all flesh, which Is toimd undclllcd and unspotted, 
wherein the Holy Spirit dwelt, shall receive a reward.’? 

A dilTcrcnt theory had been worked out in Asia 
Minor by Praxeas and Nootus. Holding the 
thorough deity of Christ and the absolute unity 
of God, they completely identified the two. They 
charged Hippolytus and Tertullian with being 
Ditheists and were in return labelled Patripassians 
or Theopaschites. Py personal visits Praxeas 
won a few followers in Home and many in Car- 
thage. Epigonus, a disciple of Noetus, won in 
Home Cleonicnes and Saoelliiis of Libya, who 
spread the tlieory in Africa.® Beryllus of Bostra 
seems to have held kindred views, which Origen 
convinced him wore untenable. And tho same 
Father opposed some views held in Arabia, that 
the son! dies with tho body and will share in its 
resurrection.* 

All sects thus mentioned, except the la-st, 
rry.atnllizcd on some point connected with the 
person of Clirist. But the actual lowering of 
Christian life and tho growth of a bureaucracy 
brought forth a conservative revivalist, Montanus 
of_ Ardaba in My.sio.” He emplia-sizcd some 
original features that were being dropped — c.ff., 
that the end of the ago might bo speedily expected 
(whereas Gnosticism was concerned rather with 
beginnings), that faith was more important than 
knowledge, that a high standard of morals must 
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be maintained by rigid discipline, that the Spirit 
still spoke through nian^' believers. On the other 
hand, he laid stress on inartjTdom_, virginity, 
widowhood ; and he invented a distinction between 
venial sins after baptism, which could be forgiven 
by the Church, and mortal sins, which could not. 
It is singular that most of the old features which 
Montanistn Iq.v.) sought to preserve were therefore 
opposed and driven out, while nearly all the 
innovations of its founder were afterwards adopted 
by Ins opponents. Two of bis helpers were Maxi- 
milla and Priscilla, whose name.s were used to 
denote sections of his followers that were said to 
have women not merely as preachers but also as 
priests and bishops. Because some at Ancyra 
seen by Jerome used cheese with bread at tlie 
Lord’s Supper (or probably at a love-feast), they 
were called Arto^ritce. Others who practised 
meditation, and, like the Hindus, found special 
attitudes to promote this, were mocked at as 
Papalorhynchitm or Tascodrugite ; tho latter 
word has been deformed into Ascodnigitfe, 
Ascodrupitre, Ascodruti, Abrodici, Ascitaj; the 
former gave rise to variants, Passalorhyncliite, 
Dactylorhynchitaj. 

A fresh impulse was given to the demand for 
purity of life when the cliurclies had leisure to 
recuperate after the Decian persecution. Many 
had apostatized, and the question became urgent 
on what terms they might be re-admitted to 
fellowship. A lenient policy was adopted in 
Rome, where the question was fought out. The 
leader of the stem party, Novatian, was chosen 
rival bishop, and soon the whole Christian com- 
munity ranked itself on these lines. N, Africa 
and Asia Minor were strongholds of the puritan 
Novatianists (q.v.), and this geographical align- 
ment suggests tliat they absorbed most Montanists. 
Tliej’ regarded the others as apostate, incapable of 
regenerating any one by baptism ; and therefore 
they baptized any candidate for admission, dis- 
regarding anjMircvious ceremony performed by an 
'apostate.' Tiie same issue arose after the 
Diocletian persecution, and matters came to a 
bead in N. Africa, where rival bishops were elected 
at Carthage. The stem party, or Donatists (q.v.), 
probably absorbed the local Novatians ; they hold 
their own, though the State patronized the others. 
Not till the Vandal invasions of the 5th cent, did 
both parties cease to be important. Various bard 
names flung at the Donatists were Montensos, 
CampitO!, Kupita;, and Cotopitm, Cothopitlice, 
Cutzupitaj, or Gotispita:, 

II. Alougside Established Cbubcues.— 
■When Constantine recognized that the Christians 
wore the most virile party* in his empire, and 
decided to found a new capital near the provinces 
where they were strongest, he initiated a State 
policy of uniformiU* which created new sects by 
the score. The Greek world speculated, the 
Roman emperor strove to crush independence of 
thought, till the Arab gave both something else to 
think about. The rivalry of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Constantinople expressed itself in theological 
formulas ; cacli city fathered a great division of 
the Chri.stian world, which has its representatives 
still. Very few doctrinal questions arose else- 
where, and even the Pelagian controversy came to 
its height among the Greeks. All other divisions 
turned on the personality of Christ. 

As Illingworth says, neither the universality 
nor the unity of human personality was adequately 
understood in pre-Christian ages.' Greek tuonght 
was first forced to the problem by the absolutely 
unique case of Jesus Christ, and bad no general 
theory as to the personality of an ordinary man. 
Origen was tho first great tliinker, and Ale.'candri.'' 

l Human and DMnt (C£.>, tonUon, ISM. p. s. 
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continued to lead in speculation until the views of 
Arius threatened to •wreck Constantine’s hope of a 
united empire. The development for the next two 
generations has been described in art. Arianism ; 
three leaders deserve mention afresh. Aotius of 
Antioch, bred in the strictest school of Aristotle, 
urged that Christ must he radically unlike God, 
and gathered a party of Anomoeans, or Exucon- 
tians. His most illustrious follower was Eunomius 
of Cyzicus, whom ho won at Alexandria about 
350; aud this man organized their sympathizers, 
consecrating new bishops; -with his death in 395 
the sect died out.' Theophronius of Cappadocia 
taught ivithin their bounds that there ■u’ere limits 
to God’s knowledge, which was absolute only as 
regards current events his followers were named 
AMoetae. 

Erom the theories propounded by and against 
Apollinaris and his followers® were coined the 
titles Dimoeritm, Anthropolatrae, Sarcolatrai, 
Vitaliani, Synusiastas, Poleraiani, Valentiniani. 
The extreme anti-Arians at Alexandria separated 
under Coluthus in 319, but were induced to re- 
unite in 324 by Hosius. 

The latter leader with his friend Potamius, in 
Spain, still confronted with great missionary tasks, 
put out a manifesto urging tliat speculation should 
cease, and that all non-Scriptural terms should be 
disused ; this led to the Synods of Ariminum and 
Seleucia in 359, when Acacius of Cmsarea led most 
of the Greeks to allow that the Son was like the 
Father, and thus provided for the Semi-Arians the 
new name of Homoeans. But his influence waned 
within ten years. 

An extraordinary interlude towards the end of 
the 4th cent, was connected with the name of 
Origen. Epiphanius of Salamis devoted some 
attention to him in his treatise on heresies and 
visited Palestine to destroy his influence. With 
Jerome at Bethlehem he succeeded, but Rufinus 
at Olivet had been a pupil of Didymus, who filled 
Origen’s chair ; and John, the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, regarded Epiphanius os intruding in his 
province. One result was that Rufinus returned 
to Italy and translated many of Origen’s books 
into Latin, editing them freely. The controversy 
was complicated by Dioscorus and other Nitrian 
monks supporting the Origenists, while the Scetan 
monks went so far in their opposition that Theo- 
philus, the patriarch of Alexandria, led soldiers 
to attack some monasteries and nearly lost his 
life. The one point that emerged was that Origen 
had denied that God had a human form, so that 
the Scetan- Jerome party could be called Anthropo- 
morphites. As Chrysostom sided with John, the 
contest rapidly became personal, and Theophilus 
proved recreant to the traditions of Alexandria. 
As soon as Chrysostom was ruined by Epiphanius, 
the whole dispute died. 

Older theories were revived, Photinus of Sirmium 
teaching afresh the Unitarian views of Paul of 
Samosata, and Marcellus of Ancyra reviving the 
doctrines of Sabellius. In 381 the Council of 
Constantinople pronounced against them, and also 
condemned a new theory of Macedonius,^ late 
bishop of the city, who had begun to develop a 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, whom he held to be a 
creature, ranking with the angels. It is the first 
sign of interest in the question which much later 
was to serve as a pretext for the rupture of East 
and West. Some of his followers were said by 
Philastrius to be unsocial at meals, and were there- 
fore named Adelophagi by Praedestinatus. 

As Christ was thus studied and dissected, till 
the reality of His human career was obscured by 
theories as to His nature, religious feeling turned 

3 See ER:E v. 676. a Socrates, BE v. 24. 

3 See art. Apolunarism 4 See art. Maokdosianibm. 


to His mother. Some Thracian women who had 
migrated to Arabia revived in her honour the 
custom of ofiering cakes to the Queen of Heaven 
(ff.v.) and were termed Collyridians (from KoKkvplt). 
Though their worship was condemned (as of women 
only?), the impulse to Mariolatry was strong. 
Helvidius of Rome maintained that after the birth 
of Jesus Maiy bore children to Joseph ; he and all 
who oppo.setf the rising tide were blamed by 
Epiphanius' as Antidicomarianites. This led to 
the great controversies of the Nestorians and the 
Eutychians.® That section of the E. Syrian Church 
which has submitted to Rome, under the Syro- 
Chaldaic patriarch of Babylon, is now knoivn as 
the Chaldfean. 


The political problem of the emperors was to 
hold together Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, with the 
earlier conquests of Rome. About the year 500 
these were submerged by northern invaders, Theo- 
doric ruling from Ravenna ; the Goths were won 
by Ai’ian missionaries, and it was a question 
whether the cities still in their midst, ivith 
Athannsian churches, would succumb or would 
leaven their conquerors. The conversion of the 
Franks was a great step towards solidifying the 
West, and the emperors saw that it was advisable 
to conciliate Rome. They secured this by doctrinal 
concessions only at the expense of grave oisafFection 
throughout the East. In Egypt there was indeed 
a State Church upheld by force, a manifest token 
being that the patriarch of Alexandria was also 
governor of the province ; but nearly the whole 
population scoffea at it as Melkite. The people 
were heartily Monophysite and were so disgusted 
with the time-serving of their patriarch Mongus 
that some abjured his authority and became known 
as Acephali. 

Apart from these extremists, the Copts con- 
tinued to subdivide on various questions as to the 
body of Jesus. That this did not function natu- 
rally, but only by constant exercise of the ivill 
to lay aside divine attributes, was a view put 
forward at Alexandria by Julian of Halicarnassus 
and supported by the Syrian Philoxenus of Mabug. 
When the Coptic patriarch died, Julian put forward 
Gaianus as a candidate and secured him the po^. 
Their followers -were thereupon nicknamed Aph- 
thartodocetm or Incorrupticolse ; but the tenet as 
stated by Stephen Niobes was that, because Chrwt 
rmited the two natures, humanity _ obtained the 
privilege of being uncreate. This raised the 
question whether the human nature of Jesus had 
been created or was uncreate, and_ the opponrate 
called one another Actistetse, Ctistolatrs. The 
party which held that Christ’s body was ordinary 
was headed by Severus, who, though fof years 
patriarch of Antioch, had experience of Ro™® 
of Constantinople, and was Alexandrian by educ- 
tion and residence. In the contest for the 
patriarchate of Alexandria, when Theodomus faded 
to hold the post, their party was styled "hmarto- 
latrse, Corrupticolm. On their line of though 
came next the question whether Christ s mind was 

ordinary, or whether He was potentially pmniscmn 

and simply declined to know certain things, rne 
Kenotists,® who took the second alternative, wer 
known as Agnoet®, or were called a't®'' tn®'' 
leader, Themistius Calonymusthe deacon. When 
these bodies, including the Esaiani, number 
about a dozen, they were dismissed in despair oy 
cataloguers as Diacrinomenoi, Hesitantes. 

Another cause of fission in Egypt late in tne 
cent, was still the relation of the three P®'’®°° v* 
the Trinity. Damian, the Coptic 
that, while the three unitedly were God, eacn 
separately was not; his adherents were k 
J Beer, ixxviii. ® See art. MoNOPHTSinsif. 

3 See art. Kekosis. 
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sometimes by liis name, sometimes as Angelitm, 
from Angelium their chief church, or they were 
laughed at as Tetraditae, Condobauditse. Tlieir 
chief opponent was John Philoponus, lay philo- 
sopher, who so emphasized the distinction of the 
three natures that the unity escaped_ notice, and 
his enemies readily styled him a Tritheist. He 
becatae involved also in a dispute on the resurrection 
with Gonon of Tarsus, who held that the bodily 
form would not be resumed, only the material. 
On this line of thought the Christolytce held that 
the body and soul of Christ fared as most do, and 
that only the divine nature ascended to heaven. 

From a very different standpoint, another party 
earned the name of Tetraditae ; some Palestinian 
followers of Origen about 542, who followed up his 
doctrine of pre-existence and attributed divinity 
to the soul of Christ before the Incarnation, pre- 
ferred the name Protoctistae. In reaction the 
Isocbristi taught that ultimately all would become 
like Christ ; because in the course of the contro- 
versy two different monasteries became ranged 
against one another, they are also known as Neo- 
laurites. The Abyssinian Church has steadily 
followed the Copts and has contributed nothing of 
more than local acceptance. 

Theodosius, the Coptic patriarch, in 643 conse- 
crated at Constantinople the Syrian Jacob as 
bishop of Nisibis. For thirty-five years he organ- 
ized and ordained throughout Syria, so that the 
Monophysites of that land are often called 
Jacobites.* Not much original thought is recorded 
of this section j the w'orks of Barsanuphius, an 
anchorite of Gaza, may be worth consulting ; they 
are ascetic and doctrinal ; those of Timotheus 
/Elurus of Alexandria were translated into Syriac 
and thence into Armenian j large numbers of 
sermons, hymns, and letters by Severus of Antioch 
are extant, and others by Jacob of Sarug Philox- 
enus of Mabug about 508 revised the Peshiita in 
a most literal fashion, and a century later Thomas 
of Harkel edited the revision at Alexandria, adding 
the critical marks of Origen. 

In 540 an Armenian council was held, which 
pronounced for Monophysitism and incorporated 
in the Sancftts the test phrase ‘ who wast crucified 
for us.’ Under Heraolius this was abandoned, but i 
from 728 communion with the Jacobites was re- j 
stored. There are also remarkable relics of the | 
Adoptian view, for the anniversary of Christ’s birth 
is not observed, except for some mention on the 
great feast of the Baptism, 6th Jan. ; the Julianite 
view of an incorruptible body was combined with 
this, as assumed in baptism. The Paulicians (q.v . ) 
always objected to their rivals’ worship of the 
Gross (Armenian, Chazns) ; therefore the term 
Chatzitzarii, Chazinzarians (Staurolatrm) seems 
to denote no small sect, but the Established 
Church of Armenia as viewed by the Paulicians. 

Justinian sought to reconcile the Monophysites 
and so cement together the empire that his generals 
had re-oon^ered, and he called the fifth ecumenical 
council at Constantinople in 553 to ratify a com- 
promise — his condemnation of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Theodoret, and Ibas in the ‘ Three 
Chapters.’® The whole West disagreed, b.owever, 
and the assent of Rome was ivon only by retaining 
its bishop m exile, and on his death W nominat- 
ing Pelagius, a pliant successor. He was ex- 
communicated by nearly all the West, the lead 
being taken by Paulinus of Aquileia, but after his 
speedy^ death the scandal began to heal. The 
great influence of Rome gradually secured the 
acceptance pf the council, so that the dissentients 
were presently termed schismatics. The Lombards 
encouraged the bishops of Aquileia to revive their 
former title of ‘ patnaroh ’ ; not until 698 was the 
* See art. Monopbtsitism. 2 See EJtE ir. 191 f. 


division healed, when the whole cause was unin- 
telligible. Two rival lines of bishops, however, 
bore the mere title of patriarch till 1751. 

Timotheus of Constantinople, in his Seception of 
Heretics, about the end of the 6tli cent., describes 
some Melchizedekites of Phrygia, who observed 
the Sabbath day; as they touched no one, they 
were popularly called Athingani. This reads as 
if they observed the Jewish rules of cleanliness, 
but the information is too scanty to trace their 
origin and tenets. 

In the last days of Greek power the emperor 
Heraclius asked whether the will of Christ was 
single or double. The Monothelete controversy* 
occupied the attention of the theologians for half 
a century; all the while Islam was driving the 
Greek troops out of Egypt and Syria, with the 
hearty good will of the natives, so that the State 
Church there fell irretrievably. The community 
which held longest to the single will dwelt on 
Lebanon, and is known as Maronite. It speedily 
fell out of touch with Greek thought, reverting to 
the Syriac language, in which the liturgy is still 
chanted ; but under Muslim rule the people speak 
Arabic. In the 12th cent, the Maronites adopted 
Dithelism as the price of Crusading help, but they 
were not thoroughly organized under Roman in- 
fluence till 1743. Until recent troubles there were 
nearly ^0,000 on Lebanon, with 70,000 more in 
Syria, Cyprus, and Egypt; about 2000 monks of 
St. Amthony and 1100 secular priests are under 
their patriarch. A curious result of all these 
divisions is to be seen in the title ‘patriarch of 
Antioch,’ borne to-day by six rivals : besides the 
Graeco-Arab or Melkite and the Syrian Catholic, 
a Latin is to be found at Aleppo, a Greek at 
Damascus, and a Syriac at Diarbekr. 

The views of Pelagius as to the effect of sin on 
mankind ® were canvassed in the "West behind his 
back ; he himself set them forth at Bethlehem and 
Lydda, and was supported by Julian of Eclanum 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia. His follower Celes- 
tine, ordained at Ephesus, was at last condemned 
there in 431. But the Greeks declined to follow 
Augustine, and presently were classed as Semi- 
Pelagians. One of the classical works on heresy, 
written in the West, in its catalogue of wrong 
opinions, leads up to predestination, which is then 
stated, and opposed from the Semi-Pelagian stand- 
point. And the famous test of Catholic doctrine, 
that it has always been believed by everybody 
everywhere, was formulated to indicate that 
Augustinianism was a heresy. From Marseilles 
(Massilia), the headquarters of these Western 
leaders, they were often called Massilians, Mas- 
salians, or Messalians ; the controversy was closed 
in 529 at Orange in that district. Before then the 
opinions of Augustine against free will had been 
exaggerated by monks at Hadrumetum to the 
pitch of antinomianism ; after them was coined 
the title Adrumetians. 

Lucifer of Cagliari in Sardinia stemmed the tide 
of laxity, somewhat on the lines of the Donatists, 
opposing the restoration to office of those who had 
given scandal ; but his objection was on the score 
of Arian doctrine more than of apostasy. The 
protests of his followers were last heard in 384. 

In S. Gaul and Spain, where the West Goths 
spread, we hear much from the 5th to the 7th 
cent, of certain Bonosians, organized with bishops. 
Apparently they followed Bonosus of Sardica, who 
flourished from 392 to 430. At first he simply 
taught that Joseph and Mary had children, but he 
was finally classed with Marcellus and Photinus. 
As his views were accepted in Spain, we infer that 
he held the old Adoptianisra. 

1 See art. Uosotiiecetibii. 

2 See art. Pblaoianism and SE5n-PEi.AaiA!nsM. 
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Spain produced one leader in Priscillian ^ about 
375. His opinions are certainly distorted by his 
opponents, who flung at him such epithets as 
Unostic and Manichsean. Pamphlets of his dis- 
covered in 1885 show that he was a mystic, pre- 
cursor of Santa Teresa. What really annoyed his 
neighboxrrs was his asceticism, especially his strong 
views on the relation of the sexes, which he 
thought should be purely spiritual, whence the 
names Abstinentes, Spiritales ; his world was not 
yet ripe for lay celibacy, and he was condemned 
at Saragossa, and finally beheaded at Trfeves (385), 
the first victim of a new law against heretics. 
From Augustine we hear of a few Africans who 
lived as he advised, in foster-families, receiving 
adopted children ; he called them Abelonii, 
Abeliani, Abeloitse. If there be any truth in the 
tales told to Epiphanius about the Adamiani, 
reported to worsliip naked in the hot baths, and 
to maintain their virginity, they also may have 
reduced Priscillian’s views to practice. A very 
different position was taken up by Jovinian of 
Milan, who opposed celibacy, fasts, the exaltation 
of martyrdom, the classification of sins ; con- 
demned at Rome and Milan, he Avas banished by 
the emperor. A pamphlet that he issued was 
controverted by Jerome,^ Avhose abuse is our chief 
source of information. In the same way we hear 
of another Spaniard, Vigilantius, Avho Avrote 
against prayers to the saints and other heathen 
practices, against celibacy of the clergy and mon- 
asticism ; Jerome’s AAut coined for his folloAvers the 
names Dormitantes, Nyctages. Vigilantius con- 
tinued Avorking at Barcelona unhindered. 

Less fortunate had been Aerius of Pontus half a 
century earlier, knoAvn to us only througii Epi- 
phanius.* Not only had he opposed fasting and 
prayers for the dead, but he asserted that bishops 
and presbyters Avere one order, one honour, one 
dignity. He Avas excommunicated, and his 
folIoAvers Avere driven into practical communism 
till their extinction. Audseus of Syria Avas another 
contemporary reformer and missionary to the 
Goths of Scythia ; but to quartodeciman and very 
ascetic practices he joined the theory that, as man 
Avas made in the image of God, therefore God must 
have a material siiape ; his Anthropomorphite 
folloAvers are heard of till about 500. Of the 
Apostolici, or Apotactici, in Asia Minor Ave knoAv 
only from Epiphanius that they Avere celibate com- 
mAinists, using the Acts of Andrew and Acts of 
Thomas ; from the nickname Saccophori it Avonld 
appear that they Avere mendicants. In the Theo- I 
dosian laiv against heretics they Avere grouped 
Avith Encratites. 

Mesopotamia, Syria, and Armenia saAv during 
the 4th and 6th centuries a mystic movement of 
the Massilians, Avho sacrificed even self-support to 
constant prayer, as the means Avhereby the Holy 
Spirit entered and perfected, giAung full knoAvledge 
or divine things and of the future. They Avere 
knoAvn also to the Greeks as Euchites [q.v,), 
Euphemites, Choreutes, or, after some leaders, as 
Adelphians, Lampetians, Marcianites, Eustath- 
lans. Akin to them seem to be the Hypsistarians, 
or Coelicolm, in Asia Minor, though they attracted 
attention by their Avorship of light, their rules as 
to food and the Sabbath, their opposition to 
images. The Agonyclits of the 7th and 8th 
centuries, Avho Avould not kneel at prayer, but pre- 
ferred to stand, and often to dance, Avere fore- 
runners of the dervishes, as also of many revivalist 
bodies in the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries, knoAim 
derisively as Jumpers. 

Quarrels betiveen the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and the pope of Rome as to jurisdiction over 

i See art. Pmacn.LiAXi8si, 2 /n J ovinianutru 

3 Tlctr. Ixxv. 


the Jugo-Slavs led to the formulation of charges 
on each side, Avhen the name Azymites Avas used by 
the Eastern to blame the Roman use of unleavened 
bread at the Mass, and the Western retorted Avith 
Fermentarii. Trivial as the allegations Avere, the 
rupture of 1054 Avas complete and final. Fresh 
causes of difference have been added, notably one 
in the 14th century. The monks of Athos had 
adopted the Hindu methods of contemplation, 
which Avere attacked by Barlaam Avhen sent to 
inspect them ; the Hesychasts held that tliey 
could attain the vision of that uncreated light 
Avhich Avas revealed on the mount of transfigura- 
tion, Avhile Barlaam declared that this infringed on 
the accepted doctrine of God. After debates before 
the emperors (1341-51) the Eastern Church adopted 
the Hesychast aucav. 

Since the establishment of the Holy Roman 
Empire it might appear that sects in W. Europe 
Avere feAv. But this aubav is superficial, as avjU 
appear by a comparison Avith the modem Roman 
Catholic Church. This is often regarded as homo- 
geneous, but is in fact highly complex ; its diti'erent 
branches are often as remote from one another as 
most Protestant bodies. In the same Canadian 
city Avill be found churches frequented by Irish 
and churches frequented by French, Avith decided 
antipathy, although the language and ritual used 
are the same in both. An English toAvn ivill be 
Avorked partly by secular priests, partly by a 
regular order; tbeir relations are as fraternal as 
those of Methodists Avith Presbyterians. _ The 
various monks, canons, and friars are traditionally 
rivals, not only of the seculars, but of one another, 
and they have been supplemented by numerous 
modem foundations. In England alone there are 
19 chief superiors of the principal religious orders 
and congregations, Avhile a single archdiocese has 
31 different congregations of Avomen, even over- 
lapping in the same toAvns. 

Thus in the Middle Ages Ave have to consider 
three sorts of movement— (1) those ahvays inde- 
pendent of Rome, (2) innovations adopted and 
moulded by Rome, (3) reforms discountenanced by 
Rome. (1) Of the first class there were dualists 
inheriting Eastern doctrines, like the Bogomils 
and Cathari, and pantheists like the Brethren ot 
the Free Spirit (qq.v,). With the last should be 
classed the foUoAvers of Amalric, though he_ lived 
and died in the Roman communion. Lecturing in 
Paris, first on philosophy and then on theology, he 
developed the principles of John the Soot. 
propositions attributed to him were condemned by 
the university, and then, on appeal, by the pope, 
so that he formally recanted them ; God is every- 
thing; a Christian must believe that he is a 
member of Christ ; to those constituted in I®''® 
sin is reckoned. He died about 1207, and bi 
folloAvers seem to have advanced rapidly, 
taught that the Son inaugurated a second era, m 
which the Mosaic LaAv AA’as abolished (and tins 
became the pretext for antinomianism) ; time i 
third age, that of the Spirit, Avas just heginmng 
Avith God incarnate in them ; that hell Avas » , 

sciousness of sin, and that the believer Avas 
from this by his regeneration, Avhich , . 
promised resurrection. But these versions oi 
mystic pantheism come only from the . 

the Inquisition, AA-hich began to Avork among 
in 1209. The Lateran Council condemned tnem 
six years later, and in 1225 Pope Hononus an 
Council of Sens condemned afresh the 
of John the Scot.i The Amalncian 
filtered into several of the Bdguine sisterhoods. 

iFor the whole movement consult A. 
panthiisme populaire nu moyen dne S S 

1876; and B. Haurdau, Hist, de la phtlosophie sco atagi , 
vols., do. 1872-80. 
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(2) For the great leaders whose programmes 
were accepted, and whose followers were organ- 
ized with tlie sanction of Rome, see art. Religious 
Orders (Christian). 

(3) In the third class fall several millenarlans ^ — 
Wyclifites, Hussites, Brethren of the Common 
Life, Waldenses, all described in separate articles. 
There remain to be noticed various evangelical 
groups following leaders who cared little about 
remaining in outward communion ; they were 
chiefly of the 12th century. 

Tanchelm preached in the Netherlands till 1124, 
Eudo de Stella in Brittany till 1148 ; bub three 
disciples of Abelard {q.v.) produced more famous 
results. Peter of Bruys, a priest, taught for 
twenty years in S. France ; the authorities who 
neglected to suppress him were thus adjured : 

‘ In your p.irts the people are re-baptized, the churches pro- 
faned, tlie altars overthrown, crosses burned ; on the very- day 
of our Lord’s passion meat is publicly eaten, priests are 
scourged, monks imprisoned and compelled by terrors and 
tortures to marry.’ 2 

When Peter was lynched, his work was continued 
by a Cluniac monk, Henry of Lausanne, at first 
with some episcopal sanction, as tiie scandalous 
lives of many clergy needed checking by public 
opinion ; but Bernard of Clairvaux {q.v. ) suspected 
his work, and after about fourteen years had him 
imprisoned in 1148. Arnold of Brescia did similar 
work in N. Italy, France, Switzerland, and in 1145 
obtained a commanding position at Rome ; ten 
years later he was sacrificed to the pope by the 
emperor. The Arnoldists maintained themselves, 
chiefly in Lombardy, for some two centuries ; they 
contemptuously rejected the clergy as of bad life 
and therefore unable to administer useful sacra- 
ments s they equally rejected the theory of the 
efficacy of any sacraments. Their stress on the 
laying on of hands is an obvious corollary from 
their attempt to revert to primitive models as 
depicted in the Acts of the Apostles. 

About 1183, when tlie French troops were trying 
to suppress the Brabangon brigands, they were 
followed up by volunteer bands linked into a 
brotherhood on the basis of a revelation ; they wore 
a leaden image of the Madonna of Puy, and their 
distinctive mark was a white cowl, whence they 
were named Capuciati. The name was speedily 
transferred bj’ Thomas of 'V\''alsinghani to the 
English followers of Peter of Pattishall, an icono- 
clast who advised that it was needless to bare the 
head before the host. 

With the 13th cent, the virility of the papal 
system waned. When emperor and pope quarrelled, 
the Italian pl^sician Marsilius, eminent at the 
university of Paris, produced a work. Defensor 
Pads, which put plainly for scholars, politicians, 
and theologians the truths hitherto maintained 
chiefly by the Waldenses. A democrat and Bible 
student, he would take away all clerical power and 
wealth, subjecting even bishops and pope to the 
civil power ; as a historian he showed the growth 
of papal power and denied any Petrine prerogative. 
Ludwig of Bavaria naturally protected with the 
sword one who protected him with the pen ; he 
was crowned emperor in Rome in the name of the 
Romans ; he deposed Pope John xxii. ; he in- 
stalled a new pope, Nicholas V. But his adoption 
of the principles of Marsilius was premature, and 
in a way was but an episode in the Guelph- 
Ghibelline strife. The book was a different 
matter ; not only did it circulate among scholars, 
but it was rendered into French, Italian, and 
English. Not only was it known to Wyclif, the 
Parisian promoters of the general councils, and 
Luther, but even to the commonalty it showed 

1 See artt. Enthdsiasts (Religious), § 3, and Second Adventism. 

’ A. H. Newman, Manual of Church History, Philadelpbia, 
1800, 1. 660. 
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that great scholars could demand a reformation in 
head and members, to sweep away usurpation, in 
the name of the apostles. 

III. Modern. — ^With the Reformation of the 
16th cent, the ostensible unity of Western 
Christendom disappeared. The Roman communion 
w'as soon strengthened by new orders, notably the 
Jesuits {q.v.)i and it has discountenanced other 
new movements, such as the Jansenist and 
Modernist.^ But, whereas during the Middle Ages 
force could usually be invoked ^ to crush teachers 
of whom the Curia disapproved, in modern times 
that has been possible only in certain localities, 
especially under the banners of Spain and Austria. 
Each century has seen great new leaders, all of 
whom are separately treated in the present work, 
as also are some minor teachers ; but of the first 
age only three seem to need mention here. 

Nicolaus von Amsdorf (1483-1565) exaggerated 
Luther’s insistence on faith, saying that good 
works, when done on purpose to win salvation, 
were absolutely harmful ; he was disowned by 
most of his communion. Younger in years but 
more antique in thought, Heinrich Niclaes (1502- 
80?), an Amsterdam merchant, seems to have been 
introduced by David Joris to mediceval mystics. 
Taking up headquarters at Emden (1540-60), he 
taught that he was an incarnation of God in Christ 
to found the Familia Caritatis, whose members 
themselves partook of divinitj' and could become 
perfect. It was elaborately organized on the hier- 
archical pattern, but adherents were allowed to 
conform outwardly to any Church. Thus Plantin 
of Antwerp became a convert, and printed most of 
his books. These were all rendered into English, 
for Niclaes and Vitel of Delft did much work in 
Essex and London, especially after 1570. Fifty 
years later Edmond Jessop published a popular 
account based on good authority, in his Discovery 
of the Errors of the English Anabaptists, which 
shows development of the Familist movement. 
Even in 1652 the books of ‘H.N. ’ were reprinted, 
but very few new adherents were won. The 
Friends have always found much that was con- 
genial in the Familists, and the most sympathetic 
studies are by Robert Barclay® and C. Fell 
Smith.^ John Cameron (1577-1625) taught in ten 
cities, and his system was popularized by his 
ils, especially Sloyse Amyraut.® 
n the whole, minor sects could maintain them- 
selves in Europe only under special conditions ; 
Poland and Holland gave a certain amount of 
toleration, and England later. New countries 
naturally allbrded refuges, and thus were predis- 
posed for the appearance of new sects. To guard 
against this, the Inquisition was peculiarly active 
in the New World. 

It might be expected that new lands under 
Protestant control would be sectarian museums, 
but this is hardly the case ; in Victoria only 8054 
people returned themselves in 1911 as outside the 
well-known Churches. Canada has become the 
home of refugees from all N. Europe, and displays 
many immigrant sects ; but it seems to have 
originated none. The United States is so large, so 
old, so active, and so well investigated, that the 
whole modem period can best be studied with this 
continent in view.® The facts dovetail with every 

r See nrtt. Jansenism and Modernism. 

2 See art. Inquisition. 

2 The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Cormron- 
■wealth, Loudon, 1876, p. 26 S. ivith biblioffr-aphy. 

* DNB xl. 427. 0 ERE i. 404. 

* The regular censuses of 1900 and 1910 contain much valu- 
able information. On the latter a popular book has been 
published by H. K. Carroll, The Religious Forces of the United 
Slates, New York, 1912; but, while it professes to be 'revised 
and brought dorni to 1910,’ it is difficult in many places to tell 
whether the figures are not even of 1890. Moreover, the 
accuracy of the figures has often been doubted, and grave 
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permanent Enropenn inovcmcnt of tlie last two 
centuries. That America chiefly reproduces, and 
only slightly modifies, tlm conditions of the Old 
World will be evident by enumerating the 22 
denominations which have more than 60,000 com- 
municants each. Tliey are named here in order 
of their size : Homan Catholic, Baptist, MethodLst, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Congregationalist, Eeformed, 
United Brotiircn, German Evangelical, Latter- 
Day Saints, Evangelical bodies. Eastern Orthodox, 
Friends, Christian Connection, German Baptist 
Brethren, Adventist bodies, Church of Christ 
(Scientist), Unitarians, Univorsalists, Mennonites. 

The ‘other Protestant bodies’ in 1006 had not 
250,000 members ; their church property was small 
and heavily in debt ; their permanence is uncertain, 
for, though 42 new sects appeared in twenty years, 
by immigration, division, or organization, yet 16 
disappeared, and 30 more decreased so rapicily that 
many are probably extinct already. They have 
four times as many ministers as most Protestant 
sects, and have multiplied remarkably since 1890, 
especially in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
and Illinois. A fifth of them are in a thousand 
isolated groups with no distinctive principles, and 
they are classified in the census report as ‘Inde- 
pendent Churches.’ The3' indicate the presence of 
new life, but the results are too amorplious to be 
described. Even among the others, from the 78 
‘Christian Israelites’ up to the tens of thousands 
of Winebrennerian members in the ‘ Church of 
God,’ many appear negligible in practice, for on 
their own ollicial showing they do no work at 
homo or abroad. 

Since the adoption of the constitution in 1789 
perfect religious freedom has been assured through- 
out the United States. This arose not only from 
the higlily miscellaneous character of the popula- 
tion, but from the fact that two States had been 
deliberately founded in order to secure homes for 
those who respected the rights of conscience. The 
French of Canada, Acadie, Louisiana, the Spanish 
of Mexico and California, the Dutch of New 
Amsterdam, the Swedes of New Jersey, and the 
second wave of English in Virginia, indeed be- 
longed to their respective Established Churches, 
but these have not been the determining factors. 
The Pilgrim Fathers (ff.u.) of Plymouth and the 
Puritans* of New England have hod their story 
often told. Even more important for our theme 
are Rhode Island and the Providence Plantations, 
with charters, first from the Commonwealth, then 
from Charles n., assuring a welcome to all; the 
Jews found guaranteed to them here not merely 
an asylum, but equal opportunities. This tiny 
province was so hemmed in by intolerant Puritans 
that it offered no scope to develop its principles, 
and the wider application was made by William 
Penn, whose work is too little appreciated in 
England. In 1677 he was joint-proprietor of West 
New Jersey, and, desiring population, he joined 
George Fox and Robert Barclay in a journey to 
the lower Rhine, Hanover, Brandenburg. Becom- 
ing proprietor of Pennsylvania in 1681, he decided 
to make it a greater Rhode Island. Numerous 
German pamphlets were written, and the response 
was beyond expectation ; before long there were 

errors have been discovered during 1918. The ofTicinl Bureau 
of the Census, in the department of Commerce and Labor, i 
conducted special inquiries into religious conditions in 1906 and I 
in 1916. Few of the last returns, so far as thej- relate to the 
minor bodies, are available for this article, which draws largely 
from the Report on Religious Bodies, 190B, pt. L ‘ Summary and 
General Tables,' pt. ii. ‘ Separate _ Denominations, History, 
Description, and Statistics’; Bulletin 103, ‘Religious Bodies, 
Introduction, Summarj’, Diagrams,’ Washington, 1910. So far 
as the returns of 1916 have been published, they show no 
general change in the situation. 

■ Sec art. Poritanism. 


more than 60,000 German Ecctarians in theprov. 
ince^ with hardly one Reformed or Lutheran 
minister. 

‘ Still throughout his peaceful country 
Traces linger of all lands 
Which here sent their early settlers 
In strange headgear and quaint costumes.’l 
After long obscuration tbeir story has at last been 
told.s 


Caspar Schwenkfeld (1490-1661) was a Silesian 
noble, a lay reformer influential with the Duke of 
Liegnitz.® Influenced at first by Hus and Tanler, 
he approved the early doings of Lather ; but, when 
the latter threw in his lot with the princes, he 
feared that the promotion of purity of life was 
being subordinated to the construction of a new 
ecclesiastical machine. He therefore published his 
Ermanitng dess missbraitcfis etlicher fvrnempstcr 
Artikcl des Evanaclii — a treatise on the abuse of 
the Gospel for the security of the flesh ; and in 
1625 at a discussion with Luther and Bugenhagen 
ho charged the former w'ith receding from his own 
doctrine in the preface to the Magnificat, 'No one 
can understand God or God’s , word, unless he has 
it directly from the Holy Spirit, and no one has it 
unless he experiences and is conscious of it.’ Fully 
agreeing with this, Sclnvenkfeld laid such stre.ss 
on inner experience tliat he quite disused, and 
adnsod the disuse of, baptism and ' the Lord’s 
Supper, as not being any means or vehicle of grace ; 
thus he took no part in the Zwinglian or Ana- 
baptist controversies. 

‘ God must Himself, apart from all external means, through 
Christ touch the soul, speak In It, work in It, if we ate 
experience salvation.’ « 

He was reluctant to accede to any confessions, 
objecting to the many new formulas, and also 
challenging the old Greek definitions as to the 
person of Christ with some arguments in 1539 
‘ that Christ according to His humanity is to-day^ 
no creature, but absolutely our God and Lord. 
This doctrine of the deification of the flesh of 
Christ was central with him, and his followers 
took from it their own title. Confessors of tte 
Glory of Christ. Theologians also disagreed with 
his doctrine of ‘a double word of God, namely, an 
inward, eternal and spiritual word, and an outward 
and perishable word of the scriptures or letter. 
He further cliallenged the external mechanical 
view of justification by faith, as though men had 
bought an indulgence from Clirist and thereupon 
conrinued in sin ; he taught that the elect Me not 
esteemed justified before God entirely torougn 
imputation, but are actually made just ; toat the 
Lord is our righteousness not as outwardly beheyeq 
in, but as enjoyed in faith by His inward working 
and life. , . . „ 

As the Duke of Liegnitz found that he was fall- 
ing out of line with other reforming princes, 
Schwenkfeld left in 1529, and after five years at 
Strassburg went to Swabia. His follmvers we 
recruited largely from Anabaptist and Boehmeni 
circles, and included many of the upper 
He did not attempt to organize them or to oruain 
ministers, warning that no outward unity oi un • 
formity in doctrine, ceremonies, rules, or sa 
ments could make a Christian church. 

1 'William King Baker, William Penn and Gulielma, London, 


8 See J, F. Saohse, The German Fictuts of 
ilvania, Philadelphia, 1895, Jfh ttoemaj 

Pennsylvania, 2 vols., Philadelphia, phtUp 

B read W, J, Hinke, Mfe and Letters of the Rev. John t'nwp 

oihm, Philadelphia, 1916. , ,. ^ Arnoldt 

3 Colleeled Works, 1664, 1566, 1670 ; studies K. 

irchen- und Ketzerhistorie, 4 yols., ^.^^P°'^A}f^atlonsztit, 
rbkam, Gesch. der prot. Sekten in _ jrastiar von 

otha, 1848 ; 0. Kadelbach, Ausfuhrliehe Gesch. K^ar i 
zhwenkfelds, Lauban, 1861 ; C. Gerber^ Gesch. der S^^ourg 
zclenbeu-egung, Strassburg, 1889; R. H. Grutzmacner. 


^ Sr.hrifinx, i, 76S. 
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• When we come together, we pray with one another ... we 
teach and also converse with one another, end ask questions 
concerning Christ, and afterwards in writing respecting the 
divine Trinity, the kingdom of God. . . . We busy ourselves 
also with the right understonding and exposition of holy 
scripture aocordinp to the mind of the Spirit. . . . The true 
knowledge of Christ must be expected not only out of the 
scriptures, but much more from the gifts of grace revealed by 
the Father: yet so that this revelation should always be in 
unison with and unite with the witness of the scriptures.' i 

Persecution from all parties not only limited 
their numbers to about 5000, but also extermin- 
ated them outside Swabia and Silesia. The Jesuits 
from 1719 attacked them there and greatly de- 
pressed them till Frederick conquered the duchy 
and restored their property. Meanwhile many 
lied ; some took refuge with Count Zinzendorf in 
Saxony and helped to rejuvenate the Unitas 
Fratrum (1722-35). Some 200 from Gorlitz, just 
across the border from Herrnhut, went by Hanover 
and England to Philadelphia, settling about ten 
miles north. Barclay thinks that Fox was in- 
debted to Schwenkfeid for some of his leading 
ideas, which were taught (1624-30) by Hans de 
Rijs and other Waterlander Mennonites near 
Amsterdam, and may have reached England by 
way of the General Baptists; hut he offers no 
evidence on the last point. Thej were so uncon- 
scious of any external connexion that in the 
colony of the English Friends they maintained 
their German speech and worship, and indeed still 
belong to the ‘ Pennsylvania Dutch.' In 1895 they 
founded a board of missions to propagate their 
faitli in the United States and elsewhere ; lately 
the fields have been India, China, and Japan. In 
1910 they numbered 306 communicants. 

Jean de la Badie^ (1610-74) was another noble 
trained by the Jesuits, successively a Catholic 
canon, Huguenot professor at Montauban, pastor 
at Orange, Geneva, London, Middelhurg. By 
1668 he was suspended, and he began a separatist 
church, which migrated to Amsterdam. His most 
prominent adherent was Anna Maria van Schur- 
mann of Utrecht, whose Euklcria^ contains the 
best exposition of his views. These included the 
usual separatist tenets, with a belief in the gift 
of prophecy and communism ; no distinction was 
drawn between the days of the week, all being 
^ent in the loftiest way possible. A remarkable 
departure from Calvinism was that, as marriage is 
between the regenerate alone, their children are 
free from original sin. About 60,000 people were 
supposed to sympathize with these views, but, 
when Gilbert Voet, rector of Utrecht university, 
drove the leaders into exDe, only a few score went 
with them from ‘the garden of souls planted at 
Amsterdam ’ to he watered at Herford, and, after 
transplantation to Bremen, to fruit at AJtona. 
Comelis van Somraelsdyk, whose sisters were in 
the community, ofiered his castle of Thetinga in 
W. Friesland, hut, before the gift took effect, la 
Badie died at Altona in 1674. Anna van Schur- 
mann then led the wanderers, between 300 and 400, 
to the castle, where they settled doum to a happy 
community life, of which in 1677 William Penn 
gives a glimpse in his Travels.* Anna died next 
year, and in 1679 a colony of Labadists was taken 
to America by Pieter Sluyter. More converts 
were made there, one of whom presented Bohemia 
Manor at the head of Chesapeake Bay. Sluyter’s 
rigid rule of the community was distasteful, and 

' Barday, p. 24B. 

* Best recent accounts by B. B. Janies, The Labadist Colony 
of Maryland, Baltimore, 1899 ; Una Birch, Anna ran Schur- 
monn, Artist, Scholar, Saint, London, 1009 ; W. J. Kuhler, Me 
Betcckenis van do Dissenters in de Kerkgeschiedeniss van Neder. 
[and, Leyden, 1913 ; J. Dirks and B. J. Veenhoven, De Oudheid- 
tamer op het Stadhuis te Franeker-, Franeker, 1902. 

® The first part of this work was published at Aitona in 1673, 
the second at Amsterdam in 1685. 

* An Account of William Penn's Travails in Holland and 
Germany, anno 1677, London, 1694, p. 163. 


his traffic in slaves and otlier chattels brought the 
movement into disrepute, so that the settlement 
broke up in 1722. Its more spiritual side has been 
depicted by Whittier in Andrew Itykman’s Prayer.^ 
Sommelsdyk had become governor of Guiana, and 
in 1680 he invited a second colony, which faded 
away soon after his death in 1688. The commun- 
ist life at Thetinga ended soon after these emigra- 
tions ; the last Sommelsdyk died in 1725 ; and with 
the death of the last ‘ speaker ’ seven years later 
the movement practically ended. Yet a few 
Frisian Labadists still journey annually to the 
ruined castle ; in the crypt of Wieuwert church, 
hard by, the bodies of five or six of the community 
are exhibited, and at Franeker town hall many 
portraits, pictures, and hooks of Anna van Sohlir- 
mann are preserved. 

The community had been ofiered a home on the 
island of Nordstrand by Antoinette Bourignon, 
whose influence had been in the Netherlands and 
in Holstein ; she also was buried at Franeker in 
1680.^ Her system was distinctly personal ; she 
was the ‘ bride of the Spirit,’ tb ‘ woman clothed 
with the sun,’ the ‘channel ol revelation.’ Yet 
she was original only on one ) oint: the human 
nature of Christ was dual, a id one part was 
liable to sinful corruption ; similarly every man 
has a dual nature, one part being distinctly good ; 
as the wUl is entirely free, any one may tlirow the 
balance on the right side and obtain perfection 
here. Her teachings were digested by her disciple 
Pierre Poiret, and published in 7 vols. at Amsterdam 
in 1687, L’CEconomie divine, ou systtme universel. 
An English version of her Traiti admirable de la 
solide verin, published in London in 1699, indicates 
influence in Britain ; George Garden, who had 
been professor at King’s College, Aberdeen, and 
minister of St. Nicholas Churoli in that city, was 
deposed from the ministry in 1701 for maintaining 
Bourjgnonist doctrines ; in 1711 the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland framed for 
all probationers an abjuration of these tenets. 
Thereafter the movement won no more adherents.® 

Penn’s journey in 1677 introduced him to S^ner, 
who for seven years had borrowed from the Ryns- 
hurgers {q.v.) the idea of colleges of piety, which 
spread from Frankfort through Saxony. The new 
zeal for Bible study made the Pietists widely 
known and rather unpopular. The JFrankfort 
Land Company therefore bought from Penn a 
block of land north of Philadelphia between the 
Schuylkill and the Delaware, as a Pietist settle- 
ment. F. D. Pastorius led out the first emigrants 
in 1683 : the name of Crefcld was transplanted by 
some Mennonites to tlieir new settlement ; others 
were Krisbeim, Sommerliausen, Germantown. By 
1688 Pastorius saw that these Pilgrim Fathers to 
Pennsylvania had made tlieir footing sure ; his 
Latin ode to their descendants has been englished 
by Whittier : * 

'Think how your fathers left their native land, — 

Dear Germandand ! O sacred hearths and hoinef — 
And, where the wild beast roams, 

In patience planned 

Kew forest^nomes beyond the mighty sea. 

There undisturbed and free 
To live as brothers of one family** 

Among the curious bodies that migrated from 
Germany was one group which declined this family 
life. John Kelpius, a graduate of Altdorf, had 
drunk deep of the Rosicrucian cup ; after inter- 
course in London with the Philadelphians® he 
headed a hand of 40 men — pilgi'ims, students, 
peasants — to Germanto^vn. It is remarkable that 

1 See also J. F. Sachse, The German Sectarians of Pennsyl- 
vania, vol. i. ch. vi, 

s See M. E. S., Etude sur Antoinette Bourignon, Paris, 1876. 

^ See ERE X. 637. 

4 See The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, 1872, with a historical pre- 
face in prose. 

8 See ERE ix. 836 f. 
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in 1694 they found no meetinghouse in all the 

S irovince, except those of the Friends. On the 
lidge they soon erected a log-house 40 ft. square, 
truly oriented ; it included a hall for ■worship, a 
school-room, 40 cells, with an observatory on the 
roof. Here the hand entitled themselves The 
Contented of the God-loving Soul. Kelpius him- 
self, however, desired a more solitary nfe, and 
Whittier ^ has well sketched how 
‘ . . . painful Kelpius from his hermit den 
By Wissahickon, maddest of good men. 

Dreamed o’er the Ohiliast dreams of Petersen, 

Deep in the woods, whore the small river slid 
Snake-like in shade, the Helmstadt Mystic hid. 

Weird ns a wizard over arts forbid, 

Eeading the books of Daniel and of John, 

And Behmon’s Morning-Redness, through the Stone 
Of Wisdom, vouchsafed to his eyes alone.' 

Some of the 40 forsook the brotherhood before 
the death of Kelpius in 1708; a few lingered on 
till the death of Matthaoi in 1748. The philosophy 
of Kelpius was best represented to English reaaers 
in the works of tobert Fludd^ (1674-1637), who 
built on the fount, ttions of Paracelsus. He taught 
that there are thn } realities, God, the world, man j 
that man and tlu world correspond in all respects 
and act mutually, so that natural law rules abso- 
lutely in the spiritual sphere ; that man and the 
world proceed from and will return to God, The 
subject was complicated, being advertised and at 
the same time discredited by a hoax in 1615, wlien 
J. V. Andreie published at Casael anonymously 
Fama Fraternitatis, a history of an imaginary 
secret society said to bo 200 years old. It does not 

S ear that the speculations of Fludd were over 
need to practice except by the followers of 
Kelpius. 

George Keith, an Aberdonian Friend, himself 
tinctured with these mystic views through Hel- 
mont, found spiritual religion at a low ebb in 
Pennsylvania and at length drew oil' several 
followers. On his return to carry out a similar 
reform in London, whore ho failed and presently 
conformed to the Established Church, the leader- 
ship iell to H. B, Kooster, a learned Westphalian, 
and jie organized the body by the first baptismal 
service held in the province. But at the end of 
1699 he returned to Germany, and tlie Keithians 
melted into the English Baptists in Pennsylvania, 
some ordinary, some Seventh-day. 

While most of the German princes suppressed 
new sects, there was one illustrious exception, 
Casimir of Wittgenstein-Berleburg, about 40 miles 
east of Cologne. Hither flocked the converts of 
the untiring evangelist E. C. Hochmann of Lauen- 
burg (1670-1715), and of the mystic chemist J. C. 
Dippei (1673-1734). Under the leadership of J. F. 
Hang several scholars made in 1726-42 a revision 
of the German Bible, in eight folio volumes with 
abundant notes and illustrations. Despite its 
heavy cost, this Berleburg Bible became very 
popular with the nonconformists, both in Germany 
and in Pennsylvania, though it was greatly under- 
sold by the Canstein Bibles from Hafie. 

Another outgrowth of the Collegiant and Pietist 
movements became manifest in 1708. A t Sch warze- 
nau in Westphalia five men and three women 
had met at the mill of Alexander Mack, and had 
come.to the conclusion that they must found a new 
Church by baptism. One was chosen by lot to 
baptize Mack, who in turn baptized the others; 
the procedure was closely akin to Smyth’s founda- 
tion of the General Baptists at Amsterdam in 1609, 
except in the detail that the Germans adopted 
immersion. Many other collegia found their way 
1 In The Pcnn$!/lva7iia Pilgrim. 

• See J. B. Craven, Robert Fludd the English Rosicrucian, 
Kirkwall, 1902 ; see also art. Rosioiiuoians. 


to the same point, and little companies of German 
Baptists arose, in no way connected with the Men- 
nonites or with the German Anabaptists. As the 
State disapproved of all dissent, twenty families 
went out to Germantoivn in 1719, and four years 
later, on Christmas Day, Peter Becker organized 
the first German Baptist Brotherhood in the pro. 
vince, partly from the immigrants, partly from 
new converts. Six years later Mack himself 
arrived, and within a few years all the communities 
from Germany came over, some of them numbered 
by hundreds. Thus they were enabled to maintain 
their own customs, love-feasts, feet-washing, the 
kiss of charity, and a generally austere life, aloof 
from all politics.. The English population has 
always regarded these Dunkers, Dunkards, or 
Tunkers with good-humour as harmless and 
amusing. The annual minutes from 1742 show 
that they were pioneers in education, and publislied 
Sunday-school books when Raikes was a child; 
since 1870 this activity has been strongly developed. 
Their ministers are in three classes, the highest 
being termed ‘ bishops ’ ; a few in the cities are 
paid, but in the country service is gratuitous. 
Since 1876 they have undertaken missionary work, 
now' maintained in Scandinavia, France, Switzer- 
land, India, China. The progressive policy, how- 
ever, led to strain, and in 1882 a few of the ‘ Old 
Order ’ left on the one hand, more of the ‘Progres- 
sives’ on the other, the main body being now 
styled ‘ Conservatives.’ Since 1908 these have 
adopted the official title. Church of the Brethren ; 
they number 61,101 communicants, there being 
8089 Progressives and 4411 of the Old Order. 

In 1725 some Welsh Seventh-day Baptists came 
to settle near one of the German Baptist churches, 
and this resulted three years later in a remarkable 
movement headed by Johann Conrad Beissel, once 
a journeyman-baker m the Palatinate. _ He believed 
in the power of the press, and began with a German 
book on the Sabbath,’ then encouraged both Ben- 
jamin Franklin and (Christoph Saur to begin prin^ 
ing. He made a new settlement on the Cocalico, and 
inibibed ideas both from the Labadists and from the 
Rosicrucians. Uniform cells were built, monastic 
garb was adopted, evangelistic pilgrimages were 
undertaken. A large community building was 
erected at Ephrata, providing cells for the brethren 
on tlie ground-floor, tlien a liall for devotions, and 
cells above for the order of ‘spiritual virgins. 
This was soon outgrown, and many pew buildingB 
arose, making the Ephrata community famous for 
its architecture, its industries.^ and its piety. Die 
organization was rather complicated, for a brother- 
hood of 40 was instituted, while there was also a 
secular congregation distinct from the two regular 
orders. Mysticism became ever more rife ; e.^, 
the stateliest of the edifices had doors only 6u x -n > 
because ‘narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, 
and iron was not used because, according to tiie 
Rosicrucian philosophy, it symbolized darkne 
and night. , ,, 

Zinzendorf tried in 1741 to amalgamate the ma y 
German sects in America, but found that c 
tenacity which they had developed under P®’'®® , ‘ 
tion resisted liis efforts. There was a 
between the industrial and the pietist 
Beissel’s community, leading to the 
latter and the disuse of many 
over, co-operated in producing the German Di » 
the first in a European tongue to be 
New World ; Saur obtained his type from Franx 

fort, but his paper bears the sheets 

community, and to them he sent back 
to be bound. Soon the Ephrata press P j 
hymn-books and many other works on religio 

i tlyslyrion Anomias, Philadelphia, 1728, tr. into English 7 
Michael Wohlfarth, 1729. 
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theologj', up to the mnssive folio of the Mennonite j 
nmrtyrolo"j’‘ Books of mystic theolof^'j- -were | 
bIfo published, setting forth the Platonic view | 
that man was originally male and female, and 
that the unity would be regained in the body of 
Christ. 

Conrad Beissel had a brother Johann Peter, ^yho 
lived at Gimhsheim in the Palatinate, a few_raile.s 
north of Worms, west of the Rhine. This district 
was a hotbed of sectarianism in the e.arly 18th cent., 
and correspondence between the brothers brought 
nboutagrcatpietisticrovivnlandorganization. The i 
accession of a new Count Palatine in 1743 led to j 
persecution, and by 1751 most of the community j 
emigrated to Pennsylvania ; some joined the i 
Eplirata group, and others founded a new colon 3 ' j 
on the Bermntlian in York county, where it gradu- i 
ally lost its peculiarities. I 

By 1786 Ephrata had abandoned its communist 
principles, and the two regular orders were dying 
out, never having numbered more than 300. In , 
1814 the secular congregation was organized and j 
incorporated as the German Seventh-day Baptists ; 
but apparently even W adding four regulars thej* 
numbered only 60. The centre of gravity shifted 
to Schneeberg, now Snow Hill, whore there is a 
valuable library. A third church exists at Salem- 
ville; the total membership of the antique com- 
munity is 104. 

It is curious that, whereas the province was 
founded to secure religious freedom, the State in 
1704 passed a Sunday law under which this harm- 
less people was j)ersecuted at intervals for half a 
century. Whittier forgot that thej' were Seventh- 
day Baptists when he put into the lips of Sister 
Maria Christina of Ephrata what he mistakenlj' 
styled tlic Hymn of the Bunkers, in which he also 
transferred to dawn what was really a midnight 
service ; but the spirit is right, 

' bo 1 rislnp; from baptismal flame, 

Transfigured, glorious, yet the same, 

Within the licavcnly city’s bound 
Our Klostcr Kodar sltall bo found. 

Ho comoth soon I at dawn or noon 
Or sot of sun, He cometh soon. 

Our prayers shall moot Him on His w.ay ; 

Wake, sisters, tvako 1 arise and pray ' 

George Whitclield and Wesley’s missionaries 
ministered chiefly in their oivn tongue, but an 
atmosphere of revival was produced in which 
Swiss and Gorman settlers were rejuvenated, so 
that new bodies were bom which still survive : five 
claim brief notice. 

Some Swiss immigrants of 1760 were afl'ected by 
a revival twenty years later, and the converts were 
immersed in the Susquehanna, whence they became 
known as River Brethren. In many respects the}’ 
suggest n blennouite origin. They are chiefly in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kans.'is, and number 3427 ; 
they maintuin mis.sions in Rhodesia. 

Another SavIss Mennonite, Martin BShm, co- 
operated Avith P. W. Otterbein, a Prussian 
Reformed minister, in another rcA-iA’al deeply 
influenced by Methodist cA'angelisra. This led to 
a confcrenco in 1789, and the formation in Mary- 
land_ elcA-en years later of the United Brethren in 
Christ The body hoav has become mainly Englisb- 
spe-aking, and numbers about 225,000 members in 
23 northern States, in Iaa-o groups, one conservative, 
one modem. They subscribe nearly ?100,000 for 
missions in Japan, China, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, and Sierra Leone. 

_ A Lutheran rcA-ii-nlist, Jacob Albright, under 
similar influences paralleled their work in his own 
communion, AA-inmng converts avIio organized in 
1S07 : after bis death they took the title. Evan- 
gelical Association of North America. They too 
have l>ccoiue mainly English and Jlcthodist; they 
number 133,313 in all the northern States; at a 


cost of S2S,323 they m.aintain missions in Japan, 
China, and Germany, 

The German Evangelical Protestant Church 
originated about the same time and is still groAV- 
ing; tAvo-thirds of its 36,156 momhers are in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, Cincinnati being the centre. A 
mission in India is sustained by §27,183. 

John Winobrenner Avas a Reformed pastor at 
Harrisburg in 1820, but had to retire OAving to his 
CA'angelistic proclivities. In 1830 he and five friends 
founded the Church of God, Ai-ith Baptist doctrines 
and Methodist polity. There are 22,511 members, 
chiefly in Pennsyh’ania, Ohio, Indiana, subscribing 
§2036' for a mission in Indio. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution led to a 
recradescence of religious thinking and the forma- 
tion of a fcAV sects Avith some permanence : three 
lay movements desen'c attention. In the north of 
SAveden the population Avas so sparse that one 
parish covered 6500 square miles : the lack of priests 
caused the rise of ‘readers,’ and these gradually 
dcA’cloped a decided hostility to a paid ministiy, 
and B great complacency. It is not clear that they 
survive in their native home. In NorAA’ay the 
peasant Nielsen Hauge (1771-1824) proi’ed a veiy 
Runyan, and the strength of his movement may 
be judged by tlie emigration to the northern States 
in America, Avhero Hauge’s Synod of Norwegian 
Lutherans Avas organized in 1846 ; to-day there are 
14,730 communicants. On the other hand, Baroness 
Krlidener (1766-1824), Avho attracted much atten- 
tion in religious circles thronghout Central Europe, 
AA'as driven by the civil authorities from Paris and 
Sivitzerland to Riga, Petrograd, and the Crimea ; 
but she never visited the New World. Her influ- 
ence Avas that of the OA'nngelist and healer; her 
only attempt at constructive AA’ork, an eirenicon 
betAi'een Protestants and Catholics in Sw-itzorland, 
failed completely. Her folloa’ers soon died out. 
No neiv sect made good its footing on the Con- 
tinent, though some continued to linger on till the 
increasing uniformity of the 19th cent, made exist- 
ence almost impossible. 

Another series of emigrations began Avith the 
Avavc of revolution in 1848. C. F. Spittler of the 
Basel mission sent a celibate colony of mechanics 
to Jerusalem. From their Briiderhaus they hoped 
to oA’angolize the Avorld, but the missionary fervour 
seems to haA’e been deflected to nrcha 2 oIogy and 
patriotism. A small remnant of the Hussites (g.v. ), 
Avho had snrA'iA'ed in Moravia and liad not oeen 
influenced by Zinzendorf, migrated to Texas in 
1848 ; tliere they are knoAvn as the Evangelical 
Union of Bohemian and Moravian Brethren ; tliey 
still use their native tongue for worship. Some 
German-Swiss Avent to America in 1850, and are 
knoAA'nas the Apostolic Christian Church, number- 
ing about 4500. Germany saAv a New Apostolic 
Church founded in 1862, Avhich migrated entire to 
America a generation later; it numbers about 
2000. The adoption of general military service in 
Europe caused two ilennonite colonias to quit 
Russia for S. Dakota about 1874. The BrUderhof 
bad originated in Tirol early in the 16th cent., 
and, when expelled from Mor.ivia, had remained 
encysted for over three centuries, AA-ith German 
speech and communist enstoms. The Briider- 
gemcinde AA-ere of more recent origin in Russia, 
and are of the Baptist genus. 

In 1SS5 tAvo boaies of SAvedish dissenters found 
it Avisc to leave home ; the Evangelical Free 
Mission and tlie Eitangelical Mission Covenant 
aro_ now chiefly along the northern border of the 
United Stnte.s. Fifteen years later the Church of 
the Lutheran Brethren and a body of Finns 
follovA’ed Ibe example, and by 1903 there had also 
I departed some SloA’ak Lutherans, 

I The perpetuation of sects on American soil ii 
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assisted by the perpetnation of European lan- 
guages for •worship, a factor hardly realized hy 
En^ish readers. To mention only the chief 
tongues, there are 4,500,000 Church members who 
never worship in English, hut only in German, 
Polish, French, Italian, Norse, Swedish, Spanish, 
Bohemian, Slovak, Lithuanian, or Dutch ; while 
3,000,000 more use these tongues jointly with 
English. Americans in 1918 for other reasons 
began a vigorous campaign for the use of English 
solely ; if this succeeds, some of the smaller bodies 
are likely to merge with others to which they are 
really aldn. 

While sects originally European can often be 
studied best on American soil, there are also others 
which arose west of the Atlantic. Henry Alline, 
of a Rhode Island family which moved to Nova 
Scotia, did great evangelistic work between 1775 
and his death in 1784. He is said to have held 
the view that the Creation was after the Fall, in 
which all souls had personally shared; but this 
was never adopted by any number, and his Alllnite 
converts formed the raw material for the ordinary 
Baptist churches that soon grew to great strength 
in the province. Of more permanent sects which 
claim fewer than eight per thousand of the popula- 
tion there are a number of small bodies to be found 
chiefly in Indiana, Oregon, Kansas, Ohio, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, 
Washington, New Hampshire, California, Okla- 
homa, Vermont, and Illinois. Altogether they 
aggregate 35 per 1000, and seven of them may be 
noticed. 

The great revival caused reactions against New 
England orthodoxy. A Methodist in Virginia, a 
Baptist doctor in Vermont, and Presbyterians in 
Kentucky and Ohio independently discarded all 
theologies and concentrated on the Bible. By 
1806 they were aware of one another, and their 
adherents entered into friendly relations, adopt- 
ing as their name only the Biblical term ‘ Christ- 
ians,’ which others either pronounce with the 
first i long, or expand into Christian Connection. 
Ohio and Indiana contain half their 90,718 
members ; N. Carolina and Virginia are the 
stronghold of a southern group which separated 
on the question of slavery in 1854. One of the 
original leaders passed over to the Disciples of 
Christ;^ and, after long confusion of the two 
bodies by outsiders, actual union took place in 
1917. The polity being congregational, with 
conferences chiefly advisory, no great difficulty 
presented itself. 

In 1831 William Miller of Low Hampton, New 
York, began lecturing on the second advent of 
Christ, which he expected in 1843. His influence 
extended from Lake George over New England, 
but after tlie non-fulfilment of his second predic- 
tion- a conference at Albany in 1845 revealed 
difierences which led in time to the formation of 
seven sub-divisions of Second Adventists, of 
which only two are at all numerous.® The mortality 
of the soul is held by 25,816 ‘Advent Christians’ ; 
29,000 observe the seventh day of the week as 
Sabbath and have other Jewish proclivities as to 
diet and prophecy; they are ve^ aggressive, 
spendin" about $400,000 a year on missions all over 
the wond. The ‘Adonai Shomo,’ an Adventist 
community formed in Massachusetts in 1876, 
expired in the first six years of tlie present 
century. 

About 1880 Mrs. Beekman, an Illinois lady, 
announced herself as the spiritual mother of 
Christ in the Second Coming, and identified Him 
with G. J. Schweinfurth. Tliis man accepted the 
honour, and for about twenty years found tiirce or 
four hundred people to form the Church Triumph- 

1 Sec ERB ir, 718. • See art. Secoxb Advestwh. 


ant. This too was dead by 1906. This evanescent 
movement recalls the handful of Dumfriesshire 
people who from 1784 till the death of Elspeth 
Buchan in 1791 believed that she Avas * the woman 
clothed Avith the sun.’ ^ 

The American civil Avar revealed the existence 
of many conscientious objectors to fighting. A 
Methodist minister, J, V. B. Flack, preached to 
these, and in 1864 a convention Avas organized 
almost on this one issue, for all questions of faith 
and polity Avere set aside in vieAv of the diverse 
origins of the adherents. As the Avar Avas for-, 
gotten, members dropped off, and the Independent 
Churches of Christ in Christian Union are im- 
portant only in Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, and Iowa, 
Avitli some 18,000 members in 1906; next census 
may shoAv them flourishing again. 

In 1867 several Baptists and Methodists in 
.Arkansas and Dlinois Avithdrew and united; 
tAventy years later they adopted a confession and 
rules ; they number about 913, and call themselves 
the Social Brethren Church. Other secessions 
from the Methodists are the Heavenly Recruit 
Church of 1885 ; the Apostolic Holiness Union 
of 1897, near Cincinnati, Avith mission AA'ork ; tlie 
Missionary Church Association of 1898, npr 
Berne in Indiana; the Christian Congregation 
.of 1899, near Kokomo in Indiana ; the Apostolic 
Faith Movement of 1900, near Los Angeles; the 
Church of Daniel’s Band, near Michigan and in 
Canada ; these together seem to number about 
5000 members, if they still exist. 

In 1873 the Protestant Episcopal Church lost 
tAvo bishops, Avho founded the Keformed Episcopal 
Church {q.v. ) on an ultra-evangelical basis. _ A 
seminary Avas planted at Philadelphia, and mission 
Avork Avas undertaken to the southern neOToes and 
in India. WorlcAvas extended in 1877 to England, 
and, as there Avas another small body of simtlar 
origin from the Established Church in 1844, knoum 
as the Free Church of England, the tAvo united in 
1918. The resultant Free Reformed Episcopal 
Church of England uses a. revised versipn of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and is dividing the 
country into dioceses. One of its bishops bos 
long ministered in a small iron building, and there 
appears no great probability of any extensive 

gl-OAVth. . ..T 1 

The Reformed Catholics arose in New lorK 
during 1879, but shoAv little vitality. Tlmy may 
be compared Avith the Old Catholics of Europe, 
Avho received accessions from 1898 onAvards lefh® 
German provinces of the Austrian Empire. Inis 
Los von Rom movement seems, hoAA’cver, to have 
been anti-Slav, and reinforced Protestants quite 
as much, the tendency being to pave the Avny lor 
these proAunces to join the German. Empire; tins 
having been practically attained by other means, 

it is doubtful if the movement Avill continue. i 

America the Reformed Catholics, after absorbing 
the Old Catholics, number only 2100 cornrauni- 
cants. Parallel movements have taken place in 
the province of Quebec and in the Philippine. 

Another remarkable reaction of 
England is the Old Baptist Union. In Bho^e 
Island General Baptists arose during the inwr- 


regnnm, and by 1729 Avore strong enough .. 
a yearly meeting. In the same year n _ 
step Avas taken by others in Vmgmia an * • 
Carolina, planted by ‘ Messengers from B o * 
Not all of these adopted Calvimsm, and tno 
remnant are knoAATi as Original Fre will 


The 


numbering noAv nearly 40,000. 
group decided in 1880 to P » 

m Imgland, disregarding both the paren y» 

I J. Train, T/ie EuchamUt frmn Virst to Eati, Bdlnbnrfh. 
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which had dwindled to a handful of Unitarian 
churches, and the New Connexion of Evangelicals. 
They retained as their banner the Confession of 
1660, but in organization revived the term ‘ bishop ’ 
for their presiding officers. After a generation 
they claim about 35 churches in England, 15 in 
America, and 7 missionaries abroad; but the 
English churches seem kaleidoscopic, and the 
census returns of 1910 show no trace of any in 
America, though in 1906 there were 649 General 
Six-Principle Baptists. 

We now return to denominations in Britain 
and begin with the Religious Societies.^ Under 
Charles n. several young Churchmen of London 
and Westminster, scandalized at rampant evils, 
betook themselves to their ministers for advice. 
Getting none useful, they joined in a weekly 
meeting for worship and the study of the Bible, 
and presently adopted rules. On the practical 
side they relieved the poor, freed prisoners, helped 
students and orphans ; by 1678 it was needful to 
have two stewards for these purposes. Against 
popery they established special services at St. 
Clement Danes, conducted by eminent city divines, 
and by the close of the reign of James n. there 
were 39 of these societies in or near the two cities. 
To avert gossip and suspicion of their being Jesuits 
in disguise, they explained their aims and methods 
to the bishop and obtained his goodwill. With 
the accession of William and Mary they widened 
greatly, opening up relations with Francke of 
Halle and helping to found societies in other parts 
of the United Kingdom. Specially notable were 
those at Dublin (soon numbering 300 persons), at 
Cambridge, and at Oxford : they published their 
prayers that these ancient and famous nurseries 
of piety and learning might by the conduct of 
those students designed for holy orders render 
themselves renowned in the world. These societies 
were of laymen, like that founded by Francis of 
Assisi or the Colle^iants ; with the patronage of 
Queen Mary they increased to more than 100 in 
England and Ireland. They established more than 
100 free schools in London, and subscribed to the 
colonial work of the Society for the Propagation 
of tlie Gospel. A remarkable off-shoot was the 
Societies for Reformation of Manners, which 
supplemented the positive Avork of the original, 
by helping to enforce the laws against Sunday 
traffic, music-houses, and brothels ; dissenters rvere 
admitted as members of these neiver bodies. Tlie 
Religions Societies, like the Pietists, had to defend 
themselves from the charge of being a society 
Arithin a society, of refining upon a reformed 
Church ; they replied that they bound themselves 
to attend the common prayer and to communicate 
monthly, and that all ncAV rules Avere to be 
approved by three clergy ; they Avere also advised 
to choose a clergyman as director of each society, 
who should often attend the AA'eekly meetings. 
They flourished for more than thirty years after 
the accession of Queen Anne, publishing their OAvn 
hymn-books, until from one of their number, the 
Holy Club of Oxford, arose leaders Avho developed 
them even more, and made ‘ the Avine ferment too 
strongly for the skins ’ of the parent Church. 

Thirteen Oxonians, knoAvn in derision also as 
Methodists, founded four distinct bodies, led by 
Benjamin Ingham, the Countess of Huntingdon,’ 
George Whitefield, and John Wesley.’ It is 
curious that the pioneer steps in these movements, 
taken by Benjamin Ingham of Ossett (1712-72), 
should be the least knoAATi. He had Anglican 
orders, and Avas one of the party AA’-hich in 1736 

* "Jpsiah AV'oodward, An Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the Religions Societies^, London, 1712. 

2 Seo art. Hn^^^5;QDOs’s (Countess ov> Oosnbxioi;. 

3 See am. Methodism, Weslev. 


AA’ent out to Avork in Georgia ; on the Avay he met 
some Moravian missionaries, Avho transformed his 
ideals. Returning to England, he Avas one of 
those Avho in May, 1738, founded a neAV religious 
society in Fetter Lane, AA'here the Moravian in- 
fluence Avas strong. After a visit to Hermhut he 
returned to Yorkshire, and, finding no access to 
pulpits of the Established Church, preached in any 
ai'ailable place or in the open air. By 1740 he had 
been formally excluded from public service in the 
diocese; and by that year he had founded 50 
societies, linking them to the Moravians. The 
second phase of his career opened Avith his marriage 
in 1741 to Lady Margaret Hastings, sister of the 
Earl of Huntingdon ; this led to the conversion of 
the countess, and the spread of religion among the 
aristocracy. Seven years later he issued at Leeds 
a hymn-book for the use of the societies, bub in 
1753 he severed his connexion Avith the Moravians. 
After a year or tAvo, AvhUe his local Avork aa'us in 
harmony Avith Wesley, he took the momentous 
step of definitely organizing a neAv connexion — 
the Inghamites. His plan Avas largely modelled 
on the Moravian, and over the 80 neiv societies 
Avhich he had gathered he AA'as appointed general 
overseer. In this capacity he ordained to the 
ministry tAvo of his helpers, William Batty and 
James Allen — a precedent folloAved only in 1783 
Avithin the circle round the countess, and only in 
1784 by Wesley. For the neAv body the Kendal 
Hymn-Book Avas edited by Allen in 1757, and this 
date perhaps represents the culmination of the 
Avovk. Hearing hoAV Sandeman Avas developing 
the AA’ork of Glas ’ in Scotland, Ingham sent Batty 
and AUen to examine it. They heartily appreciated 
it, and in their attempt to leaven the Connexion 
Avere most successful. He published at Leeds in 
1763 a Discourse on the Faith and Hope of the Gospel 
to arrest the change, but this failed to provide any 
clear programme that justified separate existence. 
The organization broke up, the societies became 
Sandemanian, Methodist, or Baptist, and it does 
not appear that any second general overseer Avas 
appointed. To-day the original church may still be 
found at Salberforth, near BarnoldsAvick ; also six 
more congregations within three miles of Colne, 
AA'here in 1908 a neAV building Avas erected ; the old 
graveyard at Wheatley Lane in Pendle Forest has 
many relics. The only other English congregation 
is at Kendal ; but emigrants from Colne have built 
a church at Farringdon, tAvo miles from Brantford, 
Ontario. The AA’hole body probably numbers 
about 2000.’ 

Another minor leader in the Methodist revival 
Avas William Cudworth (1717-63). After a year in 
charge of Whitefield’s school at the Tabernacle he 
Avorked independently, and by 1747 superintended 
five London congi-egations, knoAvn collectively as 
the Hearers and Followers of the Apostles. He 
Avas invited to NorAvich in 1751, and made this city 
his headquarters, building the Pentagon chapel on 
Margaret Street, Avhile his helper James Wheatley 
built a tabernacle, opened by AVhitefield. Cud- 
Avorth had begun printing extracts from Luther, 
Puritans, Baptists, then published his oAvn views, 
and many collections of hymns, including some by 
his adherents. His sixty pamphlets record dis- 
putes Avith Crookshanks, Wesley, Anne Dutton, 
MoraA'ians, Whitefield, Relly, Sandeman, Law ; 
also his sympathy Avith Hervey and John Erskine 
of Edinburgh. His travels embraced not only 
East Anglia, but the shires of Leicester, Derby, 
and Stattbrd. His ablest lieutenant AA'as Robert 
Robinson, Avho, hoAA’ever, Avas repelled by the 
reneAved immorality of Wheatley, and in 1759 left 
for Cambridge Baptist church. When therefore 

1 See art. aScasates (SiSBEjiASiAsa). 

2 See -A’Q, Jan. 19IS. 
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Cudworth died, on tour in 1703, his connexion ropresontatives of tlie clmrcbcs, Charles himself 
slowly disintegrated. The church near Covent presiding. This led to most of the ordained 
Garden is last known in 1778, the Norwich Taber- clergy’s ceasing to work with the body and to the 
naclc passed to the Countess of Hiintingdon, the withdrawal of several rich and influential families 
Pentagon heard very diflerent doctrine before ISdO A confession of faith was approved and published 
and soon afterwards was replaced by All Saints in 1823, and rnlcs of government which bad been 
church. Yet his views on assurance and saving growing for a generation were codified. A theo- 
faith wore reprinted for the Free Church of Scot- logical institute was opened at Bala, and the corn- 
land at the Disruption, and A. A, Bonar edited inunitv-liouso at Trcvccca was converted into a 
his chief work in 1851, A sketch with biblio- sccona college— not to bo confounded uith the 
graphy appears in the Transactions of the Con- Countess’s college once in an older building there, 
gregational Historical Society for 1918, vii. 36.3. The two colleges arc now conducted at Bangor and 
The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists regard them- Aberystwyth, in connexion with the IJnivemity of 
selves as belonging to the PrcHb 3 'tcrinn family, but "Wales. 

their peculiar isolation deserves some notice.* In 1840 foreign mission work was begun, and the 
About 1735 Howell Harris, a la 3 -man of Trcvccca, Khasia hills, on the confines of Bengal and Burma, 
Daniel Rowlands, curate of Llangcitho, Howell were chosen, A very large proportion of the 
Davies, an itinerant clergyman, and William population has been won to Christianit}-; the Con- 
"lYilliams of Pantycelj’n, a de.acon wlio u’os refused ncxion contributes about £16,000 yearly lor this 
priest’s orders, led a great revival, Avhich was at work. A little evangelism is also carried on in 
once labelled * Methodist,’ and thus turned their Brittany, Avhose kindred language attracts other 
attention to George Whitcfield. Ho Avas asked to Welsh bodies also, 

preside at an ‘association * in Glamorgan, and this With 1864 the two associations of N. and S. 
meeting of 1742 cr 3 'stallizcd the movement. Wales united to establish a General Assembl}-. 
Methods and names Averc arranged so as to hold This has since entered into sisterly relations Avith 
aloof from the old dissent and not to clash Avith the Presbyterian Church of England, and its 
the Established Church system. Despite bitter churches cast of Ofla’s Dj’ke often bear the legend 
opposition b 3 ' mobs and magistrates the Avork ‘English Presbyterian’ in addition to the "Welsh 
extended, and spread into N. Wales. B 3 - 1751 title. In America a single church AA-as formed in 
there aa’os a severe check owing to a split between 1826, and a General Assembly took shape in 1869 ; 
Harris and RoAvIands ; the former find had no there arc ncarl 3 ’ 13,000 adherents, 
theological training, and expressed himself so The French Revolution brought together and 
unconvontionall3’ on the divinity of Christ that stirred into actiAitv- a number of Avealthy CA’an- 
the trained clergy Avould not AA-ork AA-ith him. He gelicals, chicfl 3 * AA-ithin the Church of England, 
then settled at TrcA'ccca, built a huge community- many of Avhom lived at Clapham, London, Avhence 
house, and preached daily, till he accepted a com- arose the name of the Clapham Sect John 
mission in the Brecon militia and AA-as sent on Thoniton had done much to circulate Bibles and 
service to diflerent parts of England. Evangeliz- to bu 3 ’ advoAvsons ; his son Henry became first 
ing there, he came into contact Avith the Countess treasurer of the Bible Society and of Avhat became 
of Huntingdon, for Avhom ho prepared an ancient the Church Missionar 3 * Society. Zachary Macaulay 
building at Trcvccca, Avhich she used as a college by managing a Jamaican estate became sensitive 
for the training of ministers. In 1768 this aa-os to the evils of slaA-ery. The Clapham Sect pro- 
inaugurated, and for a fcAv years the little toAA-n moted the colony of Sierra Leone, of which 
AA-as a centre of great influence. But, as the Macaulay aa-os governor from 1792 to 1799 ; bewas 
Wesleys and Fletcher preached Arminian doctrine, also secretary- to the company till 180S. William 

the Methodist movement fell finally- into tAA-o Wilberforce took up the cause, and in 1801 founded 

dh-isions in 1771. The Calvinists in England either the Christian OJrcrrer, Avhich adA-ocated theabo- 
remained Avithin the Established Church or Avere lition of the slave trade, and of which Macaulay 
draAvn into the Countess of Huntingdon's Con- was first editor. Hannah More in 1792 Avrote a 
nexion ; in America they mostly formed scp.arato pamphlet on Village Politics Avhich had^ great 
churches Avhich on the Avholo became Bajitist. In circulation and influence, and led in 1799 to 
Wales all the converts aa-Iio did not join the the foundation of the Religious Tract Society. 
Baptists or the Congregationalists held together Her original interest Avas in village education, oto 

and formed by degrees the Welsh Cah-inistic she founded schools in Somerset from 1789 onwards. 

Methodists, Avho atfectionately style themselA-cs Cliarles Grant, an East India merchant, u-rote m 
‘ Yr Corff,’ ‘ T/tc Body.’ 1792 a pamplilet on the toleration of raissums and 

A great binding force has been an Annotated education in India ; in 1813 he secured in the new 
Family Bible. The Society for the Promotion of charter of the East India Company ^ 

Christian Knowledge had issued in the 18th cent, such education ; ho also promoted the bunding o 
only five editions of the Bible, totalling utmost churches in India and of Sunday-schools in ooo - 
70,000 copies. Peter Williams revived the old land. Wilberforce also furthered education, an 
Genevan plan, and prepared a Bible Avith a com- founded a society for the better ^hservance 
mentary, printed and published at Carmarthen. Sunday. His brother-in-laAV, Janies Stepne , 
ft proA-ed abundantly useful ; it prompted Thomas published in 1824 the first volume of his ' 

Scott, John FaAA-cett, John BroAA-n of Haddington, able Avork, Slavery in the British West . 
and others to do the same for readers of English ; Colonics Delineated. The last le.aders 
in its 38 editions it is still a great bond for the emancipation movement died in 1833, AA-lien sia i 
Calvinistic Methodists, though the editor himself in the empire avos on the verge of extinction ; . ^ 
Avas expelled for heresy in 1791. By that year other interests were safe in the hands of sota 
Thomas Charles of Bala Avas the leader ; knoAvn to Avhicli have not taken shape m mdepen 
Englishmen by hm appeal Avhich resulted in the churches. The Avay Avas thus cleared to 
British and horeign Bible Society, he rendered Oxford Movement (g-.v.). in Great 

constant service in Wales by promoting education. During 1917 three groups of churenes i -gj 
both by itinerant daily teachers and by residents Britain united under the title ChurMCS Jijsh 
on Sunday. He lived to see an important step in aa-IucIi had previously been borne by ° ^ 

1811, when Ingham’s precedent AA-as again folloAved, group. The oldest had preA-iously been on 
and preachers Avere ordained by the authority of Scotch Baptists — a title peculiarly ^ j^’an- 

1 W. Williams, Welsh Calmnistic Jlethodisrti^, London, 1884, most of its churches AA-ere in Carnarvon 
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cashire, one being in Yorksliire. The movement 
was due to ArchibaJd McLean between 1765 and 
1812, but only the one church in Edinburgh with 
whicli he was associated still upholds in Scotland 
the necessity of more pastors than one, which was 
the chief distinguishing feature of the group ; and 
tliis one church is not concerned with the southern 
alliance, but is in harmony with all other Baptists 
in Scotland. For a few decades this view was 
propagated .bj[ many Scottish immigrants to Eng- 
land, and their churches were dotted along the 
west coast, in Bu'mingham, and in London. While 
several Welshmen preferred to stereotype their 
organization on that of Ephesus at one of Paul’s 
visits, and thus disrupted a promising movement 
associated with Christmas Evans in N. Wales, 
yet the Scotch Baptist group had shrunk greatly. 
The third group, the Disciples of Christ {,q.v.), 
sprang from American influences, and the vigorous 
eflbrts of these for reunion have succeeded in 
ama.gauiating the others.* 

The chief ecclesiastical developments north of 
the Tweed** are described in the art. Presby- 
terianism. One movement, however, was awav 
from that fold. From the United Secession Church 
in 1841 was suspended James Morison of KUraar- 
nook, whose views as to the universality of the 
Atonement, the nature of faith, and the work of 
the Spirit in salvation were not sufficiently Cal- 
vinistic. Three other ministers being also deposed, 
the four met in 1843 and formed the Evangelical 
Union of Scotland, for mutual aid and for train- 
ing successors. They were soon Joined by nine 
students from the Congregational Academy, and 
then by eight churches from the Congregational 
Union of Scotland. By 1889 there were nearly 
100 churches, and seven years later these, with 
eight exceptions, Joined the Congi'egational Union. 

Among the Dutch there was no new religious 
movement till the 19th century. The churches 
then seemed to be settling into conventional 
respectability or moderatism, so that Mennonite, 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Arminian ministers 
began to interchange. The poet Willem Bilder- 
dyk and the minister Hendrik van Cock headed a 
conservative reaction which resulted by 1834 in 
a separation. Leave was obtained with difficulty 
to form a new Christelyke Gereformeerde Kerk, 
marked by intense study of the Bible, strict 
adhesion to the standards of Dort, and a certain 
mystical strain. A similar movement in 1880 
coalesced twelve years later. Meanwhile many of 
the Boers in Cape Colony had Joined this Dutch 
Reformed Church, which there became better 
known as ‘ Dopper,’ In the mother-country there 
is a seminary at Kampen, and the adherents are 
about 4 per cent of the population, ranking next 
to the former State Church and the Koman 
Catholics. 

It seems as if the centrifugal forces have now 
been largely spent, and it is obvious that strong 
forces are at work for integration. The barriers 
between the Calvinistic and the Arminian Baptists 
have been taken down both in England and in 
America ; the divisions of Methodism hardly' spread 
outside England, and are quickly being healed 
there ; so too with Presbyterianism. Interaational 
bodies have arisen to promote fraternal intercourse 
of the great churches of the same faith and order, 
and in every part of the British Empire confer- 
ences are being held to see how far the movement 
towards unity may go speedily. Under tliese cir- 
cumstances it would appear that any small sect 

* The native movements are being investigated by T. Witton 
Davies of University College, Bangor, who expects to pub- 
lish a short monograph through the Baptist Historical 
Society. 

2 See fV. Grinton Berry, Scotland’s Struggles /or Religious 
Liberty, London, 1004. 


which holds aloof is likely to become of mere local 
or antiquarian interest. 

Litekatoke.— S ee the sources quoted throughout. 

W. T. AVhitley. 

SECTS (Hindu). — i. Introduction. — Thestudyof 
the Hindu sects presents difficulties of many kinds : 
the imperfect enumeration of these religious orders, 
the secrecy with which many of their rites of 
initiation and their ritual and devotion are con- 
ducted, the fact that the doctrines of some sects 
merge in or overlap those of others. But, if we 
are to arrive at any real knowledge of Hinduism as 
a religious system, it must be studied in its multi- 
tudinous sects. For a consideration of Hindu 
sectarianism see EPE vi. 700 ft’., ix. 257, 619 ; and 
see separate artt. AohorI, BairagI, Gorakhnath, 
GORAKHRANTlli, GOSAIN, KABIE, KabIRPANTHIS, 
KarA-Lii;gis, Lingayats, NImavats. 

The difficulty of obtaining statistics of the 
religions orders is great. 

‘It may be asked why, when the term [Hinduism] covers 
such a multitude of beliefs and diversit}' of races, an attempt 
has not been made to disentangle them by a return of sect. . . . 
In the first place, there is a bewildering maze of sects which 
overlap each other in a most extraordinary way. There are 
the two main divisions of Saiva and Yaishnava ; and it has been 
said that all Hindus belong to one or other of these, but this 
does not seem to be correct. There is, for example, the Sakta 
sect, rvhich owes its origin to the Tantrik developments that 
infected both Buddhism and Hinduism, chiefly in North-East 
India, about the seventh century of our era. This cult is based 
on the worship of the active producing principle of nature as 
manifested in one or other of the goddess wives of Siva ; it Is a 
religion of bloody sacrifices and magic texts. This ritual is laid 
down in the medieval scriptures known ns Tnntras, in one of 
which it is expressly stated that the Ved.as have become obsolete. 
It would be incorrect to treat the followers of this cult as 
Saivas. The same remark applies to the Smiirta [?.».], Ganpatya 
and Saura [q.r.] sects, ns well as to the numerous minor sects 
such as the Panchpiriyn [ff.v.] and Kart.abhaja, which it would 
be equally wrong to allocate to either of the above main beads. 
Secondly, there is the practical impossibility of obtaining a 
complete return of sect. Of the great mass of Hindus, only a 
relatively small minority belong definitely to special sects, and 
still fewer have any idea that their peculiar cult differentiates 
them in any way from ordinary Hindus.’l 

Sectarianism, in fact, so far ns the mass of the 
rural population is concerned, depends largely on 
the local Brahmans who perform the rites of public 
and domestic worship. With this is coupled the 
easy toleration which the Hindu feels towards 
those whose beliefs and usages difl’er from his own. 

* There is no doubt a certain amount of hostility felt by the 
leaders and the inner circle of devotees against the adherents of 
their rival sects. It is due to this that devout Vaishnavas of 
the Vallabhachari sect are careful that they do not pronounce 
the Gujarati word shivavun, “to sew,” lest they may indirectly 
utter the name of Shiva and show him reverence. The head of 
the Shaiva s-ct, the Shankarachaiya of Dwarka, similarly shows 
hostility to the Swaminarayan and other Vaishnav lenders, and 
the brawls between them sometimes result in legal notices, 
apologies, and even criminal proceedings. But beyond these 
lies the great mass of the people who, while showing special 
reverence to the god of their sect, their ishta deva, worship 
also all the gods of the Hindu pantheon. A Shiva Brahman, 
lor instance, visits Shiva’s temples and also Vishnu mandirs 
and Mata temples. A Vaishnav makes obeisance to the Rama 
and Krishna idols of his sect, and also visits Mahadeo and Mata 
temples, and similarly Z>m’-Hpnsate [worshippers of the goddess 
Devi] have no objection to reverence Mahadeo or Krishna. The 
Gujarat Hindu is veiy religious and very tolerant. He worships 
not only his own and other people’s gods, but also shows 
reverence to Musalman Pirs (saints] and Christian padris. He 
abstains from insulting the religious feelings of others, and 
avoids anything that may bring on him the wrath of any 
deity.’® 

Hence in this article no attempt can be made to 
give an exhaustive account of the doctrines and 
practices of Hindu sectarians ; all that can be done 
IS to classify the sects into a series of groups, based 
on the wor^ip of the sectarian gods. These 
groups are : Saivas, worshippers of Siva-Mahadec ; 
Saktas, worshippers of various forms of the mother- 
goddess ; "Vaisnavas, worshippers of Visnu in his 
various incarnations (avatara), especially those of 
Krena or Rama; and some-reference is made to 
[ those who worship a guru, or religious teacher. 

1 Census of India, 1911, vol. i. pt. L p. 114 1. 

I ® lb, xvi. Baroda, pt. i. p. 74 1. 
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2 . The ^aiva sects. — The cult of 6 iva, being in 
its nature colder and less ecstatical than those of 
his consorts or Visnu, presents fewer sectarial 
developments. 

Of these the more important groups — Aghorl, 
Gosain, Lingayat, SannyasI — are described in 
separate articles. The UandTs, who take their 
name from the wand {dand) which they carry, and 
the Vaisuava Tridandis ‘ are the only legitimate 
representatives of the fourth dSrama, or mendicant 
life, into which the Hindu, according to the in- 
structions of his inspired legislators, is to enter, 
after passing through the previous stages of 
student, householder, and hermit.’^ The term 
Paramahartisa, ‘ the great swan ’ (which can 
separate water from milk, truth from falsehood), 
is a general title of notable ascetics of every sect, 
but it is specially applied to the higher grades of 
Sannyasis, and more particularly Dandi Sannyasis. 
Members of these orders can attain this grade only 
after twelve years’ probation ; they devote them- 
selves to the search for the supreme Brahma, 
without regard to pleasure or pain, heat or cold, 
satiety or want. In proof of having reached this 
ideal of perfection, they wander about in all 
weathers, and do not speak even to indicate any 
natural want ; some even go about naked, affect 
to live without food, or eat only when fed by 
others ; some refuse food unless they are fed by a 
virgin {kumdrikd) •with her own hand ; when they 
die, their corpses are buried or set afloat in a river.® 
For the Jogi, or Yogi, see artt. Yoga, Yogin-; 
H. A. Bose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of 
the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province, ii. 388 fi‘. 

In a lower grade are those who practise various 
kinds of disgusting mortiflcations. 

‘ As a part ot their tapascharyO, or austerities, some Sadhus 
undergo many inconveniences, pains, and sometimes terrible 
tortures. Some called Panchatapas or Panohadhuni sit under 
the open sky girt about with five small firea.3 Sometimes only 
four fires are lighted, the sun overhead being regarded as the 
fifth one. Sonic sit and sleep on a bed of spikes, called kanaka- 
sayya ; some, called Tharasliri, stand leaning on some kind ot 
rest for days or weeks together, Sadhus known as Urdhha- 
niukhi hang downwards from the bough of a tree for half an hour 
or more. Those known as Drdhvabahu keep one or both their 
arms erect over head till they are reduced;to a shrunken and rigid 
condition. Some practise ash{adan<j,vala, that is, applying the 
eight parts of the body — the forehead, breast, hands, knees, 
and insteps — ^to the ground, and thus measuring the ground, 
go on a long pilgrimage by slow and laborious marches. Some 
called Jaladaya sit a whole night immersed in water. Some 
called Phalahari live upon fruits, others called Dudhaharl 
subsist on milk alone, while those known as Alona never eat 
salt with their food. As aids to meditation, a number of dsan 
or postures, e.g. padmdsan or lotus posture, have been devised. 
Some Sadhus perform pro-puriflcatoiy rites known as neft 
karma, drawing a thread through the mouth and one of the 
nostrils with the object of cleaning the nasal fosssa ; dhoti 
karma, swallowing a long strip of cloth, and after it has reached 
the stomach drawing it out again with the object of cleaning 
out the stomach ; brahma ddMan, cleaning the throat with a 
long and thin green stick used as a brush ; brajote karma and 
ganesh kriyiL tor flushing the colon without instrumental aid.'< 

3 . The Saltia sects. — In the simplest acceptation 
of the term, Saktism ‘ is the worship of force (Skr. 
iakti) personified as a goddess and subordinately in 
all women.’® 

The best known Sakta sects are the Dakshina- 
chari, ‘ right-handed,’ or more respectable otoud ; 
the Vamacliari, ‘left-handed’; and the Kaula, 
‘belonging to a family, ancestral,’ the extreme 
Saktas.® 

‘ When the worship of any goddess is performed in a public 
manner, and agreeably to the Vaidik or Paurdiiik ritual, it 


1 H. H. Wilson, Select Works, i. 102 ; cf. Jogendra Nath 
(Bhattacharya), Hindu Castes and Sects, p. 376. 

2 Census of India, 1911, xiv. Punjab, pt. i. p. 113 ; ib. xvL 
Baroda, pt. i. p. 88 f. 
s Manu, Laws, vi. 23. , 

< Census of India, 1911, xvi. Baroda, pt. i. p. 86 ; M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 1891, p. 88; 
W. Ward, A Vieto of the History, Literature, and Mythology of 
the Hindoos^, ii. 367 ff. 

5 Monier- Williams, p. 180 ; H. H. Wilson, i. 240 ff. ; Jogendra 


Nath, p. 409. 

.logendra Nath, p. 409 


ff. 


does not comprehend the impure practices which are attributed 
to a different division of the adorers of Sakti, and which are 
particularly prescribed to the followers of that system In 
this form it is termed the Dakshiva or right-hand form ol 
worship. The only observance that can be supposed to form an 
exception to the general character of this mode is the Bali, an 
offering of blood, in wliich rite a number of helpless animals 
usually kids, are annually decapitated.’ i ’ 


The Vami or Vamacharl adopt a ritual of an 
unusual kind, and contrary to what they dare 
publicly avow. The practices of what are known 
as the Cholimarg or Kanchulipanth, the ‘boddice’ 
sect, represent a form of debauchery which cannot 
be described.® The same is the case with tlie Kaul 
of Bengal.® 

4 . _ The Vaisnava sects.— The cult of Vhnn, 
particularly in his manifestations as Kama or 
Krsna, has produced a number of sects, of which 
only a few examples can be given. 

The Vaisnavas are usually divided into four 
groups or sects (sampraddya), of which the most 
ancient and respectable is that of the Srisampradayi 
or Ramanuji, founded by Ramanuja (q.v.), or 
Ramanujacharya, born in 1017 at Parambattur, 
near Madras. The distinctive mark of his teaching 
was his assertion of a triad of principles {padartha- 
trityam): (1) the supreme spirit, Parabrahman or 
Isvara ; ( 2 ) the separate spirits {chit) of men ; (3) 
non-spirit (achit). Visnu is the supreme being; 
individual beings are separate spirits ; the visible 
world (dfi^am) is non-spirit ; all these ‘have an 
eternal existence and are inseparable. Yet chit 
and achit are different from Isvara, and dependent 
on Kvara.'* 


‘This Sampradaya is divided into two sects, the Tenkalai and 
Vadakalai [‘southerners’ and ‘northerners’). They differ 
on two points of doctrine which, however, are considered of 
much less importance than what seems to outsiders a verj' 
trivial matter, viz., a slight variation in the mode of making 
the sectarial mark on the forehead. The followers of the 
Tenkalai extend its middle line a little way down the nose 
itself, while the Vadakalai terminate it exactly at the bridge. 
’The doctrinal points of difference are as follows : the Tenkalai 
maintain that the female energy of the Godhead, though 
divine, is still a finite creature that serves only as a mediator or 
minister (parashakdra) to introduce the soul into the presenceol 
Deity ; while the Vadakalai regard it ns infinite and uncreatM, 
ns in itself a means (updya) by which salvation can be secured. 
. . . The Vadakalai insist on the concomitanoy of the human 
will in the work of salvation, and represent the soul that lays 
hold of God as a young monkey which grasps iU mother m 
order to be conveyed to a place of safety. The Tenkalai, on 
the contrary, maintain the irresistibility of divlnegrace and tne 
utter helplessness of the soul, till it is seized and rarried off like 
a kitten by its mother before the danger that threareneo it. 
From these two curious but apt illustrations the °no aoctTme 
is called markafa-kifora-nyaya, the other rnarjala-Kisora- 
nydya; that is to say, “the young monkey theory, tne 
“ kitten theory." ’ ® 

Next come the Ramanandi or Ramatvat {q.v.), 
disciples of Ramananda, ■who is said to have been 
born in the ISfch cent. A.D. They worship _Vi?nu 
in the form of Rama, singly or conjointly tvitn b s 
wife, Sita. His twelve disciples -were arn^m tio 
all classes of Hindus, and among them Kabir, xv 
Das, and Tulasi Das (qq.v.) are best 

The sect known as Brahma Sampj^ayi, Madn 
{(f.v.), or Madhvachari, owes its ori^n 


chiirya, a S. Indian Brahman, bom in 


This 


sect is therefore popular in that part of 
Like other Vaisnavas, Madhva 
with the supreme spirit, as the pre-existant ca^ 
of the universe. But his special doctrine vm 
duality {dvaita}, as opposed to the 
of the opposing sect founded by the gr 

Vedantist, Sankaracharya® (q.v.). rncfifn 

The Vallabhacharya (q.v.) or Gokulastha Gosu 
sect was founded by Vallabhacharya, , ‘ j 

to have been bom in the Champaranya fo » 
Benares, in 1479. Its cultus is devoted to me 


CTiSo/ 1911, xvi. Baroda, pt. i. P- 176 : ib. 
^?erldri'lFath, p. 411 ff. 

. S. Growse, MathuraS, p. 193 i.; cl. E/lE ix. 1 
onier-Williams. n. 103 : Wilson. 1 . 139 fl. 
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worsliip of Krsna in the form of Bala Gopala, the 
child who pia 3 'ed with the Gopis, or cow-jjerd 
maids of Mathura. 

‘ Unlike other Hindu sects, in which the religious teachers are 

Ofdi 

are . eecular pursuits. 

The ■ ‘ ■ * • 5 not ashamed to 

avo’ . ' * ' rather in social 

enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. . . . The 
scandalous practices of the OoMins and the unnatural sub* 
serviency of the people in ministering to their gratification 
received a crushing expose in a cause ctlUbrc for libel tried before 
the Supreme Court of Bombay in 1801. * ^ 

5 . Sects of modern origin. — The vigorous 
growth of sects in modern times may be illustrated 
by a few examples out of many. 

The Kumbhipatia sect, founded by Mukund 
Das in Orissa, first attracted attention about 1874. 
Their name is derived from the practice of wearing 
the bark (pai) of the yellow cotton-tree \ku7nbhl). 
Their founder was inspired with the idea that, if 
the image of Jagannath were destroj'ed, it would 
convince the Hindus of the futility of their religion. 
As a result of this teaching, a band of his followers 
made an ineffectual attack upon the temple. There 
seem to be traces of Buddhism in this cult, with a 
substratum of phallism, and a strong antagonism 
to Hinduism and to Brahmans.^ 
trWMi-worship appears among the flamde Pir 
sect. The members worship a horse named after 
their founder, along with his foot-impressions j 
(puduka), before which incense is burnt, and a i 
lamp fed with butter is kept burning.^ Other 
sects display a curious combination of Christian 
with Hindu or Musalman doctrines and practices. 

In the Panjab the Chetrami sect, founded by 
Clietram (t 1894), recognizes a Christian Trinity 
consisting of Jesus, the Holy Spirit, and God, 
while a second consists of Allah, Paramesvar, and 
Kliuda, Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, based 
on tlie Hindu conception of Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva. Tliey often carry a long rod surmounted 
by a cross, and practise a form of baptism. The 
sect is said to be persecuted by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans.'* Still more remarkable is the 
Nikalsaini or Narangkaria sect, which sprang up 
in the Panjab after the defeat of the Sikh army at 
the battle of Gujarat in 1849. In order to secure 
the patronage of the celebrated General John 
Nicholson, ivdio fell at the siege of Delhi in 1867, 
they attached themselves to liim and took liis 
name, though he is said to have flogged some of 
the members for their audacity. It is doubtful 
whether there was actually a cult of Nieliolson, 
and the sect does not appear in recent returns.® 

6 . Sectarial marks. — Each sect uses as its out- 
ward symbol a mark [tilak) usually made on the 
forehead. 

In the Central Provinces that of the Saivas, 
which is believed to he of phallic origin, consists 
of two or more horizontal lines with or without a 
dot below or above the lines or on the middle line, 
and with or without an oval or half oval, a triangle, 
a cone, or any other pointed or arched figure having 
its apex upwards. The figure of a crescent moon 
or that of a trident (trSiila) also marks some 
Saivas. These marks are made by hand or by 
metallip stamps with ashes collected from the 
sacrificial fire, or from burnt cow-dung, sandalwood 
paste, or turmeric steraed in a solution of lime- 
juice and Scaltpetre. The ashes used are said to 
represent the disintegrating force associated with 
Siva. Vaisnavas usnally make two perpendicular 
lines on their foreheads ivitli or without a dot or 
circle between them. They also mark on their 
bodies the emblems of Visnu : the discus (chakra), 
1 Growse, p. 23 } ; Karsantias Mulji, Hist, of the Sect of the 

•WoW r-..-..--,- , ,do5,_ig(!5. 

pt. i. p. 211 ff. 

I ■ ■> Rose, fi. -137. 

5 Q II. flSS5] 181 : NlNQ v. [1895] 146. 


the conch (sankha), the mace (gada), and the 
lotus (padma). They have other signs which are 
coloured red, yellow, or black, and are made with 
sandalwood paste or charcoal taken from a fire in 
which incense has-been burned before an image. 
Clay brought from sacred places is also used in the 
same way, especially by the lower castes, as sandal 
is considered to he too holy for them. Separate 
marks also indicate the subdivisions of the 
Vaisnava sects. Thus, among the Eamanujas, 
the Vadakalai, or ‘northerners,’ make a simple 
white line between the eyes, curved like the letter 
U, to represent the sole of the right foot of Visnu, 
and a central red mark emblematical of Lak^mi, 
while the Tenkalai, or ‘ southerners/ have a more 
complicated device symbolical of both feet of the 
god, which are supposed to rest on the lotus. The 
complete Tenkalai symbol has the appearance of a 
trident, the two outer prongs painted ndth white 
earth standing for Visnu’s two feet, the middle 
painted red for his consort LakSmi, and the white 
line over the nose representing the lotus. The 
sect marks of Madhvas and Vallabhas are the same 
as those of the Vadakalai, but the Madhvas, 
instead of a red line in the centre, have a black 
one made with charcoal taken from incense burned 
before an image of Visnu. Vaisnavas also brand 
their breasts, arms, and other parts of their bodies 
with stamps representing the two chief emblems 
of Vi?nu, the lotus and the conch shell. Tliese 
instruments are made of copper, brass, or silver, 
and are heated to a temperature sufficient to singe 
the skin and leave a deep black mark on it. These 
brandings are done chiefly at holy places like 
Dwarka, Brindaban (qq.v.), and Udki. The 
Saktas have no distinctive marks, using those of 
the Saivas.* There are local variations in other 
parts of the country.® 

7 . The character of the ascetic orders. — Many 
members of these orders are men of high character, 
learned students of Indian theological literature, 
and, as gurus, or religions preceptors, exercise a 
•healthy influence over their disciples. But the 
character of some sects is indiflerent. 

‘Looked at with the light of common sense and unbiased 
judgment, the net result of their so-called reformations is that 
they let loose on society an army of able-bodied beggars, with 
the most preposterous claims on the charity and the reverence 
of the laity. Moral teaching of any kind seldom forms a part 
of the programmes of our prophets. They teach their followers 
to sing some songs which cither tend to corrupt their morality, 
or to make them indifferent to work for the production of 
wealth. The most important p.art of the discipline enforced by 
our " incarnations ” on their lay followers consists in requiring 
them to paint or brand their bodies in some particular manner, 
and to show every possible honour to their spiritual guides and 
to the begging mendicants. The monks and nuns of every sect 
are only so many licensed beggars.’ 3 

LiTEEATtniE. — The best general accounts of Hindu sects are 
those of H. H. Wilson, Select Worts, i. London, 1861, and 
Jogendra Nath (Bhattacharya), Hindu Castes and Sects, 
Calcutta, 1896. Much information will be found in older works, 
such as W. Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and 
Mythology of the Hindoos'^, 2 vols., Serampore, 1816-18, and 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, 
Oxford, 1906. Among modem works the following deserve 
mention : H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of 
the Punjab and N.W. Frontier Provinu, vols. ii. and iii., 
Lahore, 1911-14 ; R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces of India, 4 vols., London, 1916 ; E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes ofS. India, 7 vols., Madras, 1909 ; W. Crooke, 
The Tribes and Castes of the H. IF. Provinces and Oudh, 4 vols., 
Calcutta, 1896 ; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
2 vols., do. 1891 ; BG, esp. ix. pt. i. [1901] ; F. S. Growrse, 
Mathura^, Allahabad, 1883; J, C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, 
and Saints of India, London, 1003, The following reports of 
the Census of India are valuable: Punjab; Census of India, 
1891, xix. ; Census of India, 1901, xvlii. ; Census of India, 1911, 
xiv. 2 pts. : Bengal : Census of India, 1901, vj. ; Census of 
India, 1911, V. 3 pts. ; Baroda : Census of India, 1901, xviii. ; 
Census of India, 1911, xvi. 2 pts. ; Central Provinces: Census 
of India, 1911, x. 3 pts. W. CROOKE. 


t Ceiisns of India, 1911, x. Central Provinces, pt. i. p. 79 f. 

2 See f6. V. Bengal, pt. i. p. 252 ff., with illustrations of the 
marks ; BG ix. pt. i, [iBOl] p. 634 B. 

3 Jogendra Nath, p. 359. 
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SECTS (Jewish). — Since the reorganization of 
Judaism after the destruction of the Temple by 
the Homans there has been little or no sectarianism, 
in so far as the monotheistic principle of Judaism 
is concerned. There have been groups rvhich bear 
some of the marks of sects, but they deserve to be 
described rather as parties, which indeed have 
often been divided as regards very important con- 
cerns of the I’eligious life. There is, however, no 
general term in Habbinic Hebrew for ‘ sect ’ corre- 
sponding to the a'ipeais of Joseplius.^ Josephus 
treats the gi'oups in Juda;a less as political parties 
tlian as pliQosophical schools. In the new Hebrew 
the word kath (ns) denotes ‘class,’ ‘band,’ and 
only rarely ‘ sect ’ in the earlier literature. Simi- 
larly with 'agudddh which denotes ‘ party ’ 

on the disruptive side, ' just as hnburah (- 1 ^ 120 ) 
denotes it on the side of ‘union.’ In modern 
Hebrew the Biblical word mipidagah (nj^cp) is 
often employed both in the wider sense of ‘ party ’ 
and in the more specific sense of ‘ sect.’ 

In ancient Palestine there co-existed a number 
of local cults, and North and South (Israel and 
Judah) were divided religiously as well as politi- 
cally. Within each division there were groups of 
devotees, such 'as Nazirites {q.v.), prophetic gilds, 
Rechahites ([g-u.] whose existence as late as the 
12th cent, is recorded by Benjamin of Tudela), 
and even castes such as the Nethinim (q.v.). The 
resettlement after the Babylonian exile gave 
importance to the Samaritans (q.v.), afterwards 
divided into groups, among them the Dositheans. 
Tliere may also have been proselytes of incomplete 
degree, though here the difference was of the 
nature of variety in status and obligation rather 
than sectarian. 

With the later part of the Greek period the 
most famous parties, often described as sects, 
appear. The Rasidim played a conspicuous part 
on behalf of the Maccabman rising, while the 
Hellenists to a certain extent went into opposition. 
Not that this opposition lacked complexity. 
For Freudenthal has shown that there were 
‘orthodox’ among the Hellenists, while Philo as 
a Hellenist denounced some of the antinomianism 
of his class. According to some authorities, the 
‘ fearers of God ’ mentioned in various late passages 
of the OT were Greeks who adopted monotheism. 
Others consider the title a synonym for ‘prose- 
lytes.’ The Pharisees and the Sadducees (qq.v.) 
(of whom the Boethusians were a subdivision) then 
came into vigorous life. Whether there was a 
Zadokite sect (similar to the Samaritan or Saddu- 
csean Dositheans) at the early period is still a 
matter of controversy. Side by side with these 
were the Essenes (q.v.), who have their counterpart 
in Philo’s Therapeutae (q.v. ) and similar Egyptian 
groups, including the Abelites. The Pharisees, it 
is generally held, should hardly be considered a 
sect, as they gradually absorbed a preponderant 
majority of the Jews. During the Roman War 
there came into temporary being parties such as 
the Zealots (q.v.) and Sicarii, ivliich, however, 
were mainly political groups. 

With the birth of Christianity (which was 
regarded by the Romans as a sect of Judaism) we 
are met by the Judceo-Christian sect, knoivn as 
Minim.* This term also applies to Gnostics (q.v.), 
some of whom were pre-Christian. They are de- 
scribed under various titles— Naasseni, Elkesaites 
(q.v.), Cainites, Ophites (q.v.), and so forth. The 
Judajo-Christians also assumed various designa- 
tions such as Nazarenes, Ebionites (qq.v.). It is 
very doubtful whether we should regard the 
Epicureans^ as a heretical sect. 

1 See art. Heresy (Jewish). * See art. H/sid.eaks, Hasidism. 

= See also art. Heresy (Jewish). 

■» See art. Apostasy (Jewish and Christian). 


With the 7th cent, arises the great )^araite(p.v ) 
schism, which has some affinity with Sadduceeism 
In Persia a sect of Tsavites (an offshoot of these 
were the Yudghanites) was a forerunner of 
j(^araism. Within the ^[araite body there were 
also many subdivisions. In contrast to the 
Karaites the great bulk of traditional Jews are 
known as Rabbanites. There w’ere also wide 
differences w'ithin the Rabbanites, especially from 
the 12th cent, onwards, as regards the pursuit of 
metaphysics ; the Mairaonists and anti-Maimonists 
w'ere respectively the friends and foes of tliis 
study, which was so prominently advanced by 
Maimonides (q.v.). Then the development of the 
](fabbala (q.v.) led to the growth of various groups 
of mystics, the Rasidim of the 18th cent, being the 
most important. Earlier the great Messianic 
movement of Shabbathai Sebi^ had separative 
consequences, so that, even apart from the 
Frankists, one might almost speak of the Shabba- 
thaian sect (w'ho are not to be confused with the 
Sabbatarians). The Shabbathaian movement has 
left permanent traces, for there are descendants of 
the adherents to Shabbathai in the Donmeh of 
Salonica. Similarly, the Chuetas of Majorca have 
left their modern offspring. These were the result 
of the work of the Inquisition, which led to various 
groups of Crypto- Jew’s, more particularly the Mar- 
anos, who conformed externally to the Church but 
remained secretly' Jews, often w’ith debased theo- 
logj', waiting for a favourable opportunity to throw 
off the mask. There had earlier been a similar 

E henomenon of Crypto-Muhammadans. Therehave 
een groups, similar to the pre-Islamite Jewi.sli 
communities in Arabia, which are ethnic rather 
than sectarian (as, e.g., the Chazars, the Kriiii' 
chaki of the Crimea, the Daggatuns of the Cau- 
casus, the Falashas of Abyssinia,* and the (3ocliin 
Jews*). These are sometimes described in re- 
ligious terms. Thus in China the Jews were the 
Tiao Kiu Kiaou (‘the sect w’hich extracts the 
sinew's’ [Gn 32**]), and the Bene-Israel (q.v.) of 
Bombay were called the Shanvar Teli (‘ Saturaay 
oil-pressers ’) in allusion at once to their occupation 
and to their ritual. 

Within the Synagogue there grew up vaneues 
of rite (viinhag) as betw’een Palestine and Baby- 
lonia, and these perpetuated themselves betiveen 
the Westerns (Ashkenazim) and Easterns (be- 
phardim). These differences do not constitute 
sectarianism, and they co-exist (with many others) 
in the same communities. Similarly it is inappro- 
priate to describe the post-Mendelssohnian Aa*™- 
lah, or the modem liberal movements, as sectarian. 

Literature.— W. Bacber, ‘ Qirqisani, the Qaraite, and hb 
Work on Jewish Sects,’ JQB vii. [1894] 687-(10 ; S. Senee , 
Documents of Jeviish Scetariet, 2 vols., C^bnage, > 
artt. in JS on the various sects namnd; H. Graetz.n - 
the Jews, Enp. tr., 6 vole., London, 1891-92 (see Index, 
American ed., 6 vols., Philadelphia, 1891-98, ' J 

the historical works of M. Jost, though supereedMbv 
Graetz, are still of value. It is important to note the taie “ 
work : Geseh. des Judenthums und seiner Selt^,^ 
Leipzig, 1857-59. Some interesting sketehes of j/onj, 

commSnities may be read in E, N, Adler, 

Lands, London, 1905. I. ABRAlIASlb. 

SECTS (Russian).— I. 
nd its signification. — The term Raskdl ( P 
ion,’ ‘schism,’ ‘dissent’) is applied in 
hose ecclesiastical groups and OfS'tmze 
lunities which took their rise in the , J 
1 consequence of the liturgical reforms mt 
ito the Church of Moscow by pat™, Ai.cir 

1652-58), and which in part stiff inaintem tnc. 
jparation from the Russian Orthodox StaK 
hurch. These bodies are more correc } 

1 See art. JfEssiAHS (Pseudo-), vol. viii. p. hSo t. 

3 See art. Aoaos. . 

3 Sec art. Jews is Coems (Malabar). 

* Cf. art. Liberal Judaism. 
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scribed as ‘the Kaskdl of the Old Kitual’; they 
call themselves Old Ritualists or Old Believers 
(StaroolrjAdtsi, StarovSri), clairaintf to be the 
true heirs of the Old JIuscovite Church as it was 
before Nikon introduced his reforms. Since that 
Church, however, was the Orthodox Church 
[Pravosldvnaja Zerkovj), Old Ritualism really 
asserts— as against a State Church which has 
departed from the true faith — that it alone is the 
Orthodox Church, that in fact it is the Church, 
the true Catholic and Apostolic Communion, in 
relation to which all other ecclesiastical bodies 
are heretical. 

The rise of this powerful dissenting movement 
was due, ns indicated above, to a liturgical reform. 
In the Eastern Church, however, and especially 
in the Russian Orthodox Church, the distinctive 
quality of religion consists in ritual,^ and no line 
of demarcation is drawn between ceremony and 
doctrine. Hence any attempt to alter the outward 
form of worship was to admit that the Church had 
erred, and could therefore no longer claim to be 
the infallible vehicle of divine salvation. Church 
and dissent were here at one. Previous changes 
had claimed to be simply a restoration of the 
original forms ; and Nikon’s reform purported to 
be no more ; it was merely more thorough -going 
and more extensive. Nikon himself shared the 
prevailing conviction that the true character of 
the Church found its solo warrant in the ‘ orthodox ’ 
ritual. To ascribe to him a more liberal attitude 
towards the cultus is to show a complete misunder- 
standing of the matter at issue. To us the warring 
parties may seem to be fighting about trifling 
liturgical points; to themselves the very nature 
and standing of the Church were involved. It 
was this fact that made the conflict so bitter and 
ruthless; and thus it was no original divergence 
of opinion, but rather the long-continued strife, 
that at length generated unmistakable differences 
in the character of the two parties— differences in 
their religious spirit, their temperament, and their 
mental tendencies. 

2 . Inadequate explanations. — Tlie usual theory 
has been that the schism was due to the blind 
dependence upon tradition, the ignorance, and the 
fanaticism which, as was almost natural in a 
predominantly ritualistic communion of that age, 
characterized the Aluscovite Church. Nfkon’s 
reforms seemed akin to the work of the Illumina- 
tion, and were therefore suspect from the outset, 
so that resistance was certain. Such is the ex- 
planation given by most Russian writers on the 
■subject, and it might indeed be called the ‘ official ’ 
theory, i.c. the theory hitherto current among the 
authorities of both Church and State. It is never- 
theless quite inept. For one thing, it fails to 
explain how the reforming party could have 
diverged so far from the principles of their Church 
as to propose the changes in question, and how, 
again, the resistance to the changes developed 
into a movement without parallel in Russia. The 
cardinal defect of the theory, however, is its failure 
to recognize the undoubtedly religious forces which 
lay nt the root of the Raskol.* Finally, the 
hyjiothesis of mere ignorance and fanaticism is 
confuted by the facts of history. In Russia 
historical investigation of the Raskol has all along 
been cramped and fettered by the obstructive 
attitude of the authorities, and the State Church 
was quite content with a r-iew which saw in the 
movement a merely mischievous revolt against 
the_ Church and the justifiable changes introduced 
by iti, former patriarch. 

I Soc art. Russia-S Ciititni. 

-It !s In view of this religious factor that, In opposition, e. 17 ., 
lo F, K.attcnbusch {Lfhrb'ueh Her rer^MebmHen Confeeeianf- 
tundr, Freiburjt, IKS!, i. 235), we regard the Rashol as well 
worth the attention of Western learning. 


Russian scholars themselves felt that the theorj' 
was inadequate, and sought other explanations: 
but, while they produced many interesting and 
ingenious hypotheses, they consistently under- 
valued the historical material and its investigation, 
and their work was stimulative rather than fruit- 
ful in positive results. Thus, for instance, Old 
Ritualism was capriciously brought into connexion 
with previous heretical movements in the Russian 
Church ; * or its political aspect was accentuated ; ^ 
or the social factor in its rise was unduly empha- 
sized ; ® or, finally, attempts were made, under the 
powerful advance of Russian nationalism from 
1870 onwards, to represent it as a product of the 
distinctively Russian spirit, i.e. of independent and 
genuinely native beliefs in the religious sphere.^ 

3 . The Russian Church prior to the Raskdl. — 
In order to gain a proper understanding of the rise 
of Old Ritualism, we must glance at the history 
of the Russian Cliurch before the 17th century, 

(fl) Alliance vrith national sentiment. — Russia was evan- 
gelized from Byzantium, and for centuries'the Russian Church 
was entirely under the Bj-zantine influence — organized by 
immigrant Greeks, governed by the Greek metropolitans of 
Kiev, and subject to the ecumenical patriarch, who nominated 
these metropolitans. As was inevitable, the influence and 
predominance of the Greeks declined and at last passed away. 
Their position in the Church was irreconcilable in particular 
with the rise of a strong native State, which made Moscow its 
capital. The Church itself succeeded in making a close alliance 
with the national movement, and its complete emancipation 
from the authority of Byzantium was only a matter of time. 
Nor could the princes of Moscow in common prudence leave 
tho choice of the metropolitans in the hands of the patriarch 
of Constantinople, who frequently acted «1th an eye to his 
own advantage. Moreover, the political and ecclesiastical 
conditions of the Byzantino empire were not such ns to evoke 
the respect of the Russians. Thus the Church of Moscow was 
in the way of becoming autocephalous— a natural process, but 
in this case complicated by the attempts then being made to 
unite the Greek Church with the Roman. 

(b) Growth of anti-Greek /erfing.— Among the members of 
the Reunion Council held at Florence in 1439 was Isidore, a 
Greek who had shortly before been elected metropolitan of 
Moscow. He was in favour of the union between Constantinople 
and Rome, and on his return to Moscow tried to carrj- it into 
cITcct there. Among the Russians, however, whom the Greeks 
had taught to regard the Roman Cliurch as impiously heretical, 
the bare mention ol union raiswl n pcricct storm of indignation. 
Then Prince Tassilij ol Moscow, hinisell apprehensive of tlie 
Florentine Union, appointed— only indeed after long hesitation— 
the first autocephalous metropolitan of Russia (Jonas, bishop 
of Riazan, 3448). Although tlie Florentine Union was, as 
regards Byzantium, barren of all practical result, it generated 
among the Muscovites tho too-welcome conviction that the 
Greeks had become the betrayers of orthodoxy and had sold 
themselves to the Latins. This belief Drmly held its ground in 
Moscow until the 17th century. The capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks and the fall ol the Byzantine empire were re- 
garded ns conOnning it : God’s righteous judgments had 
fallen upon a faitliless people. Tlie belief served as a formula 
which at onco explained the divergence, mainly liturgical, of 
the Greek Church from the Muscovite, and harmonized with 
the spirit of self-reliance now found in Moscow. All these 
circumstances conspired to develop an excessive ecclesiastical 
and national pride among the Muscovites, prompting them to 
look doivn upon the Greeks with scorn, and to regard them- 
selves as the only orthodox and God-pleasing people on earth, 
and, steeped in scll-coniplacency and crude superstition, they 
sank deeper than ever in mere stagnation and torpi^ty. 

(c) The idea of 'the third Rome.’ — Belief in the Greek 
aqostasy and the fall of the B^seantinc empire served to create 
still another idea, tlie importance of which in Russian life can 
I irdly be exaggerated— the idea of Moscow as ‘ the third Rome.' 
Muscovy was now the only orthodox countiy in the world. 
Tho prince of Sloscow was thus the legitimate successor of 
the Byzantine emperor. By God's unchangeable decree the 
Roman emperor was still the defender of the orthodox imperial 
Church. But by reason of Rome’s unfaithfulness the headship 

I P. Meljnikov, in W. KeIJssiJev, Record of the Aceonnts of 
the RastOi brought to the A’otiee of the Government [Russ,], 
1S60. 

-A. Zhuiavijiv, Complete and guaranteed Information 
regarding the ancient Stn'golniki and the modem Raskdlniki 
(Russ.], Petrogr3d,1791. 

5 A. Shtchapov, State and Rashii [Russ.], 1SG2 (never com- 
pleted because of the author’s banishment to Siberia) ; IV. 
Andrejev, The RaskCl and its Stgniiicance in the History of the 
Russian People (Russ.]. Petrogmd, ISTO. 

*Ct.,e.g.,J. Jdsov, The Russian Dissenters, the Orthodox, 
and the Spiritual Christians, Petrograd, 1SS2 ; A. Fnigavin, 
RaskiR and Seelarianvnn in the Life of the Russian Penp'e. 
Moscow, 1903, Old Ritualism in the latter Half of the HHh 
Century, do. I9W (all Russ.l 
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of God’s kingdom upon earth had passed over to ' the second 
Eome,’ Byzantium, and, in turn, to the princes of Moscow. 
Thus these princes (and later the tsars) laid claim to the 
hegemony of the world. Nor was this merely the overweening 
befief of politicians and ecclesiastics ; it came to be a conviction 
of the whole people. It was largely fostered by an apocalyptic 
conception then prevalent in Russia, viz. that Moscow was not 
merely the third but thejinaf Rome. Should Moscow fall away, 
08 Rome and Byzantium had done, then the dread end of all 
things would be at hand ; Moscow was the (carexov of 1 Th 26, 
and its constancy and faithfulness protected the world against 
the irruption of the divine judgment. It was under the 
dominance of the idea of Moscow as the third Rome that 
Ivan IV. (the Terrible) adopted in 1547 the title of tsar ; and on 
the same ground was established the patriarchate of Moscow, 
since the orthodox emperor must by divine decree have at his 
side the imperial patriarcli. It remains merely to emphasize 
the fact that this idea, besides enormously intensifying the 
national self-esteem, added powerfully also to the Church’s 
sense of its importance. It also greatly strengthened the 
impression that only by rigid adherence to perfect orthodoxy — 
i.e., in especial, absolute ritualistic purity — could the empire 
maintain its sovereim claims. Heresy of every kind, even the 
slightest liturgical departure from ‘ the faith of the fathers,’ 
was not only a blow at the Church, but also a menace to the 
supremacy of Moscow as the third Rome. 

(d) The demand for social improvement.~The accession of 
the second Romanov, the youthful Alexis (1645-76),- saw the 
emergence of forces which gravitated towards a remodelling of 
the whole State, and the removal of the rigid barriers which 
hitherto had shut Moscow off from ail non-Russian civilization. 
The appalling despotism of Ivan rv. (t 1584), the extinction of 
the Ruric dymasty, and the anarchy during the interregnum 
(1610-IS) created a sense of dissatisfaction ivith existent forms 
of life and a feeling of insecurity. Projects for ameliorating 
the life of the people by culture and education had now the 
support of the court. 

(e) The rise of a pro-Greek attitude and the opposition to it . — 
But what concerns us in this connexion is the fact that the 
tsar and his entourage completely changed their attitude 
towards the Greeks, the orthodoxy of whom they now once 
more admitted. Our knowledge of how this was brought 
about is naturally rather meagre; we simply find ourselves 
before the accomplished fact. From about 1648 a more con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the Greeks becomes clearly noticeable 
at court, and was in part due to certain Greek hierarchs then 
present in Moscow, notably Paesios, patriarch of Jerusalem. 
He and others believed that in supporting the philo-Greek 
influences at the court of Moscow the.v were working in the 
interests of their own country, and, in particular, furthering 
the project of using the Russians to deliver Constantinople 
from the Turks and to restore the Greek empire. Paesios 
frankly announced this plan in his first interview with the 
tsar. He expressed the wish that God might assign to the tsar 
‘ the highly exalted throne of the great emperor Constantine, 
j'our ancestor,’ and that the tsar might, ' like a new Moses,’ 
liberate the faithful from the Turkish yoke. The tsar and his 
counsellors could not but be impressed ; they resolved upon 
an alliance with Greece and Greek culture, and coupled with 
this the idea of the third Rome in the sense that the liberated 
and restored Byzantium should have the Muscovite tsar himself 
as its head. These designs were not without a certain grandeur. 
They might be made a powerful instrument in brealung down 
the popular prejudice against the Greeks. It was forgotten, 
however, that, to the popular mind, the acknowledgment of 
Greek orthodo^ could not but seem an abandonment of the 
idea of the third Rome, or even a lapse of Moscow into the 
heresy so fatal to the Greeks. ‘The third Rome,’ hitherto a 
religious conception, had now become a political one. 

(/) Efforts to win the clergy for the pro-Greek attitude , — ^If 
the cause was to succeed, it had to win the support of the 
Church, This was far from easy; for in the clergy- was con- 
centrated all the racial and relippous conceit of the Muscovites. 
Thus a group of priests who had gathered round the tsar’s 
confessor, the philo-Greek VonifAtjev, and who were earnestly 
bent upon social and religious betterment, were altogether un- 
aware of the philo-Greek aims of the court, and, as was sub- 
sequently seen, were simply steeped in the traditional prejudice 
against the Greeks. It was from this group that the later 
leaders of the Raskdl were drawn — its proto-popes (chief priests, 
proto-presbyters) Ivan Nerdnov, Awakiim, and others — and to 
It belonged also the archimandrite (abbot) of the new Monastery 
of the Saviour in Moscow, Nikon, who (bom in 1605, of peasant 
parentage, at Veljeminovo in what is now the government of 
Nishni Ndvgorod) had risen by his undoubted ability and his 
v.ast energy to a position in which he had the tsar’s intimate 
friendship and confidence. Nikon, however, was won over by 
the pro-Greek party — a fateful event, for the tsar believed that 
he was precisely’ the man to carry out the plans of reform. 
Having been appointed in 1649 metropolitan of Novgorod, the 
leading diocese of Russia, he was in a manner designated as the 
successor of the incompetent patriarch Josiph, and the vigour 
and ability of his administration added to his prestige alike at 
court and throughout the Church. 

The tsar, however, could not yet prosecute his ends publicly, 
and meanwhile sought to prepare the way. His principal agent 
in the process is said to have been a Muscovite monk named 
Arsini Suchanov, a man of outstanding culture and of great 
influence in the Church. In the summer of 1649 this monk was 
sent to the East, accompanied by Paesios (who was returning 
to Jerusalem), to form a final opinion regarding the Greek Church 


and to lay this before the tsar. On his return he handed to the 
tsar a written account of his discussion with the Greek dirines 
at TArgovite in Moldavia— PrAny’e s Grekami (' Controversv 
with the Greeks’). His verdict was altogether adverse con- 
flrming the views generally prevalent in JIoscow. Now in 
thus employing Suchdnov, did the tsar and his intimates really 
desire to obtain an impartial judgment regarding the Greeta 
before launching their pro-Greek policy? . If so, it is strange 
that Suohinov’s verdict had no effect. What was the aSl 
object of that mission? The only adequate answer is that the 
philo-Greek party hoped for a reversal of Suchanov’s riews 
under the influence of the shrewd and capable Paesios. In 
that case they would be able to claim that a recognized 
authority of the Muscovite Church had now discerned the base- 
lessness of the prejudice against the Greeks. Doubtless the 
tsar and his advisers were bitterly disappointed, and, if 
Suchdnov did not fall into disfavour, it was owing to a circum- 
stance of interest to us at this point. In his Discussion he had 
set forth the theory of the third Rome quite unambiguously, 
affirming that the authority of the empire had been definitelv 
transferred to Moscow, and that the patriarch of Moscow was 
now the chief bishop of the Church. The pro-Greek party, 
while not conceding Suchdnov’s reason for supporting that 
theory’, viz. the apostasy of the Greeks, were not disposed to 
disown so forceful a champion of the supremacy of Moscow. 


4 . The real origin of the Rask61.— Now the 
deeper eause of the Old Eitnalistic movement tras 
this change of attitude on the part of the leading 
political and ecclesiastical authorities towards the 
Greeks and the Greek Church, and their endeavour 
to apply their pro-Greek views in the work of 
reforming the (Jhurch of Moscow. The reform 
roused the fanatical opposition of the conservative 
classes, who, believing that they were defending 
the orthodoxy of the Church as yvell as the stability 
of the throne, and desiring to save their metro- 
polis from the fate of Rome and Constantinople 
and avert the terrors of the Last Judgment, 
resisted yvith such vehemence that a conflict of un- 
paralleled passion and virulence was the result. 

5 . How the reform was carried out.— (n) Nikon^ 
methods . — On the death of Josiph (15th April, 
1652) Nikon was appointed patriarch, and was 
consecrated on 26th July; his promotion was 
approved even by those among the Old Ritualists 
who became his bitterest enemies. The pro-Greek 
party at the court had thus gained their end ; the 
elected head of the Church of Moscow was ready 
to carry out their plans. Nikon set himself to the 
work with a will. He acted v’ith unexampled 
brutality, trampling upon all opposition, and 
ignoring the religious feelings of the people. 

His ruthless methods cannot be explMned wholly 
character, though he was certainly a man of harsh and 
disposition, without patience, -without the capacity of truly 
estimating his opponents. ’The deeper explanation of ms 
actions is twofold : (1) in smite of bis devotion to toe onltus,^ 
was not a man of truly religions temperament; (2) the reto™ 
was for him only a means of attaining certain ends of apoiitum- 
ecolesiastioal character, his real object being to 6 * 4 :en;rthen tne 
authority of the patriarchate, even against the monarchy use • 

Thus, when Nikon entered upon office, he 
exacted with the sanction of the tsar an 
inviolable obedience from the boyars 
synods. The tsar would doubtless regard this as 
merely a preparatory step to the work of ^efom. 
but Nikon had something more in _ I h 
great aim of his administration was to liberate 
hierarchy of Moscow, which had hitherto 
pas.sive instrument of the monarch, a^nd bJ S?® , 
reins of power into its hands. In the 1 

as set forth bi’ Nikon, is concentrated a pov er 
less than divine ; in him lies the source 01 
political and monarchical authority. 
ploits the theory of the third Rome by ? 

the patriarch of Moscow as having been 
the supreme hierarch of Christendom ; ' 

tsar should become the recognized head 
world empire, what would be the 
patriarch, the occupant of the sacred e™ , 
which were derived the jurisdiction, powe , 
authority of tsar and State alike? -^nner 

( 6 ) His guiding principle . — Nikon was no 
installed m ofBce than he began his -n-jJinc 
correction of the liturgical books. His gm 
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principle was to substitute tlie Greek liturgical 
practice of the day wherever it diil'ered from the 
Muscovite. In Moscow scholars had long been 
engaged with the variant and often inaccurate 
texts, but all attempts to construct a correct and 
uniform edition had been thwarted by tlie general 
lack of education and also by the prevailing belief 
that there was one original sacred text, which 
required only to be restored. This belief was 
associated with another, viz. that in the ritual 
there could be but one single ‘ true ’ form, which 
was likewse the original ; this had been given by 
God, and any departure from it impaired its sacred 
and sanctifying power, and might even obstruct 
the divine activity conjoined with it. ‘ It is the 
duty of all of us, as orthodox Christians’ — so 
writes a leader of the Ilaskdl, the relativelv en- 
lightened deacon, Feddor — * to die for a single A ’ 
(in the liturgical texts). As regards the question 
of different versions and various readings — natural 
in a liturgy so extensive and of so long a growth — 
tlie Muscovites scorned the very thought of a 
historical account of the liturgj’: there could be 
but one form. By what means, then, was a 
uniform text to be secured ? By going back to the 
sacred original, said the Muscovites, quite un- 
aware that no such original existed. Such views, 
of course, excluded the very possibility of emenda- 
tion; all that could be done was to eject the more 
glaring blunders. 

Even so the cry ot heresy was alwaj’s ready to break out. 
Thus, at the beginning of the Iflth cent., ttie Greek monk 
lla'cimos, a learned and noble-minded man, who bad sought to 
rectify the formularies, was condemned by two synods (1625, 
16.11), and spent 20 years in a Jtosoow prison. In 1651 ‘the 
Hundred Chapter Synod’freld at “ - .■.■•••*- 

to have the texts copied only from * . i ’ ' ' 

its own incapacity to deal mth the ' ■ . ■ . • * 

establishment of the first printir „ i ■ : , 

merely increased the disorder. Under the first of the Romanovs, 
Michall, the printing of the liturgical texts went assiduously 
forward, but only multiplied the variant editions. When 
Dionlssi, abbot of the Trinity Monastery near Moscow and a 
cultured Greek scholar, constructed an emended text on the 
basis of the Greek form, he and his two assistants were 

convicted of heresy by . • • ' 

The texts brought out . ' • , . 

Joasaph l. (1634-40), a ' ' ' • . ' ■ ' ■ 

uniform, and did nothing to refieve the situation. 

Nikon’s emendation, on the otlier hand, had a 
prospect of success, since it followed a definite 
principle. But to the Muscovites the principle 
itself could not but be obnoxious. In face of this 
difficulty Nikon committed the blunder of giving 
an influential position in the work of revision to n 
Greek monk named Arsdnios. 

This Ats4nio3 was proficient in the Slavic tongues, but other- 
wise an arrogant adventurer. He had been a pupil of the 
Propaganda fii Rome, but had been reconciled ; had eub- 
seqnantly gone over to IsI5m and been reconciled again ; and 
then, on coming to Moscow to seek hie fortune, had been 
thrown into prison. The work of revision was thus discredited 
from the outset. 

(c) ffis Jirst proceedings. — Shortly after the 
beginning of the Easter fast of 1653 Nikon began 
the work of changing the ritual by issuing a decree 
substituting the Greek mode for tlie Muscovite in 
two rites, viz. the practice of bowing during a 
certain prayer (that, so called, of Ephraem Syrus) 
and the sign of the cross. In Moscow the sign of 
the cross was performed by tivo fingers of the right 
band (representing the twofold nature of Christ), 
while in the Greek Church three fingers were used 
representing the Trinity). In Moscow, moreover, 
the sign of the cross was in many cases the only 
act by which the uncared-for masses could manifest 
their religion and take part in worship ; it was 
regarded as sacrosanct and inviolable ; in its 
K®nmne form, as was said by a later writer among 
the Old Eitnalists, was contained ‘the whole secret 
of the faith.’ Nor need we wonder at this, when 
we leam that the synod of 1651 had decreed as 
tollows : ‘ If any one does not bestow his blessing 


with two fingers, as Chri.st did (!), or does not make 
the sign of the cross [in the same way], let him be 
accursed.’ Thus Nikon’s innovation seemed to 
expose believers to the Church’s anathema ; the 
Church ivas being betrayed by her own patriarch ! 

(d) Clerical opposition. — Hostility broke oiit at 
once, and was so vehement as to compel Nikon 
temporarily to desist; and it was not till 1656, 
when he was at the height of his power, that he 
sought to enforce the change in the sign of the 
cross. The rising opposition, however, revealed 
the malcontents. It had its source in the Voni- 
flltjev group referred to above. Vonifdtjev him- 
self, it is true, shared the pro-Greek sentiments of 
the patriarch, and remained silent ; but his friends 
raised a protest. Nikon did not hesitate to rid 
himself of these adversaries by degradation and 
the ban. Nerdnov was excommunicated, Awakiim 
was sent to Siberia ; the group was broken up ; 
Nikon had triumphed. But his ruthless policy 
was ill-advised, for these revered men, thus dis- 
persed throughout the country, carried the opposi- 
tion to the most remote places, and every>vnere 
evoked fresh loyalty to the old rites. They now 
belonged to a class which in Russia has never 
failed to exercise a great influence — the class of 
‘sullerers,’ tliose who bear injustice in silence. 

In face of the groMung resistance Nikon found it 
advisable to convene synods to give countenance to 
his measures. The first of tliese was lield at 
Moscow in March or April 1654, the tsar being 
present, and this was followed by a series ending 
with the Great Synod of 1666-67. At the synod of 
1654 the patriarch was supreme and despotic. In 
his inaugural address he summoned the a.ssembly 
to make the ‘ divine law ’ operative in the Church 
of Moscow, to restore that Church to its pristine 
glo^, to cancel all the ‘ innos’ations ’ that now 
disfigured it, the ‘ innovations ’ specified being all 
of a liturgical character and of lUtle or no signi- 
ficance. The main point, however, was the reform- 
ing principle, for which Nikon obtained the sanction 
of the synod. This svas that tlie ‘ Greek and Old 
Slavonic’ books svere to form the standard. In 
point of fact, however, it was only the Greek 
texts then in use in the Greek Church that Nikon 
had in his mind. TJie synod was a mere blind. 
Tlie pre.sence of the tsar, and his supporting vote, 
made opposition difficult. Pdvel, the revered 
bishop of Kolomna, who ventured very cautiously 
to exiiress an opinion at variance svith Nikon’s, 
was dismissed from office, and finally banished. 
Here again Nikon showed his imprudence, for he 
furnished the adherents of the old institutions wth 
n martyr. 

(e) Popular opposition. — Opposition was not con- 
fined to the clergy. The course of events shortly 
after the synod or 1654 shows that a vague antagon- 
ism was stirring the masses, and that the soil was 
being prepared for the astonishingly rapid up- 
growth of the Easkdl. 

In the late summer and autumn of 1654 Moscow 
was stricken with plague. The tsar had taken the 
field against the Poles, and the court, including 
the patriarch (who was also vicegerent), had left 
the city. Now Nikon, immediately after his 
accession to office, had started a campaign against 
tlie so-called ‘ Frankish ’ pictures of the saints, i.e. 
such as were not Byzantine, but painted from 
Western models. These his agents searched out, 
and destroyed or disfigured. On 26tli August an 
excited mob appeared in the Kremlin carrying 
icons that had been disfigured by Nikon’s orders : 
their fury was directed against him as the arch- 
iconoolast, and against the printing establishment 
where heresies were under his direction foisted 
into the liturgical texts. It was on his account 
that God had sent the plague 1 This disturbance 
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was quelled, but the trouble remained. The pat- 
riarch, however, simply seized the occasion to treat 
the opposition more harsiily than ever, and, when 
the tsar and he returned to Moscow (Feb. 1655), he 
resolved to proceed more energetically upon his 
chosen path. 

(/) liiJcon's further proceedings. — ^His co-adjutor 
and ad\nser for some years after this was the 
patriarch Makarios of Antioch, a wily and time- 
serving Arab, who had come to Moscow that year 
for the purpose of raising funds. He devoted him- 
self entirely to Nikon’s will, covering the patriarch’s 
reforming measures with his own authority. He 
played cleverly, and for his o^vn pocket effectively, 
the part of a zealot for orthodoxjjf. On Orthodoxy 
Sunday, 1655, he began his work by pronouncing, 
in conjunction with Nikon, the solemn curse of the 
Church upon the Frankish icons, and upon all who 
made them or tolerated them in their liouses. On 
the same day Nikon fiercely inveighed against the 
traditional Muscovite sign of the cross ; it was not 
‘ orthodox,’ the ‘ true ’ form of the sign being found 
among the Greeks ; and this was in turn solemnly 
confirmed by Makarios. 

Nikon then sought to sustain his proceedings by 
convening another S5rnod (Moscow, March 1655). 
This assembly, apprehensive of his vengeance, 
agreed to all his proposals, though not without 
mutterings. Besides a number of trifling liturgi- 
cal changes, the synod was asked to endorse three 
measures of rather more importance : 

(1) The creed generally used in Moscow was to be purged of 
its non-* orthodox ' additions, i.e. it was to be superseded 
by the Greek form; 1 (2) the non-* orthodox ’ sign of the cross 
in practice in Moscow was to give place to the * true’ form, i.e. 
that used in the Greek Church ; (8) the hitherto operative rule 
of the Muscovite Church according to which members of 
another communion, already baptized by sprinkling, could join 
the Bussian Orthodox Church only by rebaptism was to be 
abrogated, and thus, as against the view prevailing in Moscow 
and explicitly oonflrmed by the patriarch Philar6t, viz. that 
only a baptism by triple immersion was * Christian,’ baptism by 
sprinkling was not to be recognized. 

These decisions of the synod could only 
strengthen the impression that the Church of 
Moscow had broken with her past and her tradi- 
tions, and jdelded herself wholly to the Greeks. 
Had not the head of the Church openly declared in 
the synod ; ‘ I am a Russian, and tire son of a 
Russian, but in faith and conviction I am a Greek ’ ? 

Immediately after the ajuiod of 1654 Nikon had 
applied to the ecumenical patriarch Paesios for 
advice, but he did not wait for a reply, although 
he speaks of the answer as having been laid before 
the synod of 1655, and as containing a distinct 
approval of his proceedings. In point of fact, 
PaSsiqs warned Nikon against precipitation, and 
enunciated a principle not understooa in Moscow, 
viz. that ritual dillerences need not involve diver- 

f ence in belief, and that variations in the liturgy 
_ id not as such imply heresy. Nikon sim^y 
ignored this, and at once published the resolutions 
of the synod of 1655, as well as the revised form of 
the liturgy. The printing was hurriedly done and 
corrections had to be made, so that the various 
Lssnes differed from one another, and the existing 
confusion wa.s made worse. 

, While ^lakarios of Antioch remained in Moscow, 
he was Nikon’s preceptor in the details of the 
Greek liturgical practice, and the forms of the 
latter were forthwith forced upon the Church of 
^loscow. As regards the sign of the cross, how- 
ever, Nikon felt that the resolutions of a synod 
were not enough. Hence at the festival of St. 
Melatios (12th Fob. 165G), in the presence of a 
large congregation, including the tsar and the 

I Apart Irom some intignificant features, the main point hers 
H-as that, whereas the Jluscovite form of the Nicamo-Constan- 
ilnopolitan creed contained the words, ‘And in the Lord the 
ifoiy Ghost, the true and the life-giving,’ the text of the Greek 
Ciuirch omitted the adjective 'true.' 


court, he denounced the two-finger form as indi- 
cative of the Armenian heresy. 

The sting of this statementlay in the fact that the Armen!, vn 
were regarded in Moscow as heretics of a peculiarly olmoxiom 
t 3 -pe. The Kirillova Kniga (‘Book of CiTil’), a work hit'ily 
esteemed, denied that they were Christians at all ; they did not 
observe the Lord’s Supper; intercourse with them pouiited the 
Orthodox. Should a Christian pass an Armenian enureh while 
service is going on, he must stop his ears to the diabolic 
strains ; if an Armenian enters an Orthodox church during the 
liturgy, the service must at once be broken off ; and so fortlu 

On Orthodoxy Sunday, 1656, Nikon once more 
had the curse applied by Makarios to the hitherto 
prevailing form, subsequently confirming it In a 
document signed by tne Antiochene and other 
three Eastern prelates. Finally, he secured the 
ratification of all his liturgical changes at a synotl 
of Russian bishops in Moscow (23rd April-2nd 
June 1656), whicn in particular condemned the 
Muscovite form as a ‘ Nestorian heresy.’ All his 
modifications were then inserted in the new edition 
of the liturgical texts (1656-58), all the forms 
obtaining hitherto being suppressed. 

Other changes regarded as peculiarly repugnant were : (1) th« 
substitution of 'lijiroOr for Issus ; (2) the alteration of the form 
of the Cross; (3) iheusec* '-•sar- 
in the Mass. Most of t. i c'- .■ ■■ '.ri ^ 

but intense hatred of thi ; : ii-r' 'I 

them into questions of f . ' . . i " ' 

was mere apostasj’, even the change of a letter was a mark of 
wickedness. 


{g) Nikon's fall, and the enforeetncM of tht 
reform by the tsar . — Thus in a short time Nikon 
had effected his reform, and above all hadprepnred 
for further advance bj’ recognizing the GroL’k 
Church as the sole Orthodox nonn. We hear little 
regarding the success of the process. The hij'lier 
clergy, and doubtless many of tlie lower, acquiesced. 
The external nature of the reform, however, was 
such as to prevent its winning the masses. Bc.«oln* 
tions, decrees, and new editions were of no avail 
there. What the people saw was simply that one 
ritual had been superseded by another ; the new 
one was called ‘ true’ ; the old ‘ heretical.’ Relip* 
ous inertia together 3vith custom would, it was 
believed, bring about the acceptance of the reforms. 
And, even if a smouldering excitement and dis- 
satisfaction existed among the people, legal 
measures would keep them in check. Aloreovcr, 
an event took place which strengthened the popu- 
lar hope that the reform was a mere passing Pliosc 
of things; Nikon, already at variance with inc 
tsar, demitted office in July 1658, and 
for a convent. The Church remained without 
head till 1667. For over eight years an ever more 
embittered struggle was carried on between the un 
and Nikon as to the relations between the 
State and Church — till, in fact, Nikon was hna y 
condemned (12th Dec. 1666) by the * ,i 

Moscow presided over by Paiisios of Alexandri 
Makarios, During that prolong^ 
adherents of the old system still hoped 
change would be reversed. The tw was in 
while de facto head of the Church ; wa. 
incumbent upon him to overthrow the ^ 

most dangerous enemy of his own purposes “ - 

Muscovite State? It was a vam hone; the ^ 
might ffisagree with the methods of the 
but the reform itself was his own 
whole situation becomes obscure; the ref - 

not repealed, nor were they 
appeared to make friendly overtures to , 
tfon, the enemies of 

from Siberia, and trea^ him vith ° , jj., 

Idndness. It was only in the closing j »/> crnih 
struggle that the tsar, now 
Nikon by means of the Greek lncmch-,one^^^ 
resorted to stem mensnms. In jp. 

the opposition, including Avn-akto. 

prisoned some of them suffering 
menk At length Alexis Buminoncsi an - 
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of Russian ecclesiastics (Moscow, 1606), wliicli 
solemnly reconlirnied Nikon’s reform. Ho called 
upon it to recognize (1) tlie orthodo.xy of the 
Greek patriarchs, (2) the orthodoxy of the Greek 
liturgical books, and (3) the decisions of the all- 
important synod of 1664. The synod also cited the 
opponents of the reform, and condemned those 
wio would not submit, Avvakiim among tlieni. 
Finally, in 1667, Nikon’s reform and the foregoing 
resolutions were ratified by a synod presided over 
by the patriarchs of Alex'andria and Antioch, and, 
towards its close, by the recently elected patri- 
arch of Moscow, Joasaph; here too the Church’s 
cur.se was pronounced against the adherents of the 
old ritual. 

6. The religious character of the opposition. — 
That the reaction against the reform was not more 
theological in character, but became a popular 
movement, and one vehemently hostile to the State 
Church, is explained by the peculiarlj’ ritualistic 
bent of Orthodox Russian piety. Hero the liturgy 
ia not so much the expression and vehicle of divine 
wisdom— -an aspect wliich is more prominent in the 
Greek Orthodo.x typo of religion, and which to 
some extent mitigates the detrimental results of 
mere ceremonialism ; in tlie Muscovite communion 
tiie liturgy, even in its minutest details, is a 
divine operation, a divinely revealed medium of 
intercourse with the sanctifj-iu" power of God.* 
Tims the Muscoi-ites felt that Nikon’s subversion 
of lioly tradition in some sense maimed the activity’ 
of God, even as itdeb.arred the faithful from access 
to Him. Arain and again was heard tlie bitter 
outcry that Nikon had brought perdition upon all 
the Rus.sian saints who had been ‘ saved ’ by the 
older rites. Accordingly, we cannot but admit 
that tlie rc.sistance to the reform sprang from 
forces genuinely religions in character. The ad- 
herents of the old tradition believed that they 
were defending the Cliurch as tlic infallible agent 
of salvation, and fighting for that a.ssurance of tlieir 
salvation wJiich tlie Church guaranteed. Their 
conception of salvation, their ideas of religion in 
general, were, no donbt, stunted and defective; 
but a Church has ever tlio sects which befit it; 
they are hone of its bone and flesh of its flesli. The 
perversion of the religions spirit among the Russian 
people comes out but too clearly' in the Rask61, but 
the guilt of that perversion lies willi the Church 
itself. ... 

Again, it is these genuinely religious forces in 
the Raskdl that enable us to understand tho 
intrepid loyalty with which its partisans, in siiitc 
of_ the most inhuman treatment, clung to tlieir 
faith. Similarly, we come to understand liow tlie 
mitings of the earlier Old Ritualists, notwith- 
standing their occasional absurdities and tlieir 
blind fanaticism, show more of the spirit of true 
religion than is found among tlio reformers. As 
things were, tlmt fidelity to tho old was a more 
distinct indication of a living religion than was the 
facile acceptance of the now. 

7 . Avvakiim as champion of the opposition.' — 
In spite of all these thing.s, tho reform might still 
have proved_ .successful ; tho nia.sses might have 
become liabituated to the cliangcs. To the per- 
sonality of Avvakiim alone, tlie present writer 
believes, was due tlie fact tliat Old Ritualism did 
not collapse, but increased in power. A man of 
extraordinary energy and resolution, he ivas inde- 
fatigable in the defence of the ‘ old faith.’ His 
life was a series of afllictions heroically borne — 
banishment, hunger, ill-iis.ago, tlie sufl'ering and 
death of his followers — till at last he died a martyr 

* Once, when nn attempt was made to make some paltr}- 
liturgical change In tho Solovletskl monastery (which reluscd to 
accept Nikon’s reform until 1070, after a siege of eight years), 
the monks cried out in their despair, ‘ Woe I they are taking 
away our Christ.’ 
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! at the stake in 1681. But what made him the 
i most outstanding figure in the Rask61 was the 
conviction that ho was not merely a servant of 
God, but also a prophet — one who in visions and 
ecstasies received the counsel of God — or rather a 
divinely' commissioned iiie.ssenger po.ssessing ab- 
solute authority over his adiierents.' This convic- 
tion enabled him to invest Old Ritualism with a 
vitality that defied persecution. Ultimately' the 
proce.ss of events brought about so wide a sever- 
ance between the motlicr Cliiiinh and the Raskdl 
that all attempts at reunion have proved futile. 

8, Old Ritualism as a sect, and its disruption 
into denominations, — The resolution of the synod 
of 1667 greatly widened tho cleavage between 
Church and Raskdl by its eiinotnient of excom- 
munication and coercive measures against the 
latter. In the eyes of the Old Ritualists, the 
Church had now renounced God, and had become 
‘the woman dninken with the blood of tlie saints.’ 
At first tlie State was regarded as less culpable ; 
it Imd been seduced by the ClvurcU. But the 
latter attitude was soon abandoned in face of per- 
secution. A decree of tlie regent Sdfja in 1685 
ordered tlio ‘still-necked’ sectarian.«, after three 
warnings, to be burnt, anti those who did not 
denounce them to be knouted ; those who recanted 
wore set free if they found a sponsor. Tlie cruel 
penalties inflicted by the jiatriarcli Jakim (1674- 
90) fomented the fanaticism of the Old Ritualists 
to madness, and limulrcds and even tlioiisands, 
believing that the end of the world was imminent, 
sought deatli by hiiriiing or starv.ation. .Some fled 
to the forests ami desert places ; others butopk 
themselves to Poland, Sweden, Austria, Pnissia, 
or even Turkey. Tliose who remained sought to 
form themselves into .an organized community. 
But, ns none of the Russian bisliops lind joined 
tho Raskdl, a hierarchic order was impossible j 
and without that, again, a Cliurch was impossible. 
Without an episcopate and a priesthood lipw could 
nn excommunicated inultitudc become a Church? 
The priests of tho 'old ordination’ began to die 
out, and could not be replaced without bishops. 
The early leaders of the Kask61 Iiad tried to 
grapple with tho difficulty, but without suoce.ss. 
Avvakiim was disposed to recognize priests wlio 
had been ordained subsequently' to tlio reform, but 
had renounced their errors, while Fe6dor, his 
companion in sufleiing (and eventually’ Ids fcllow- 
ninrty'r), absolutely' reiceted the ordination of the 
State Church— certainly the more consistent view. 
The question led at length to the division of the 
Old Ritualists into two large and mutually hostile 
groups, tlie Bezpopdvtsi (‘priestless’) and the 
Pop6vtsi (‘priestly’). 

(n) Dezpopdvtsi. — The Old Ritualists who 
gathered together in tlio district of Pom6rje, in 
the govemmoiit of Oh'inez— a region hitherto 
simnscly populated and almost cluirchless— solved 
tlie problem of tho priesthood by reducing the 
iiuiiioerof the sacraiiionts to two, baptism and con- 
fession, which could bo dispensed by laymen, the 
Mass, etc., being simply omitted in their priestless 
service. Tlieir exampio was largely followed by 
the Raslc61 throughout the empire. It was theo- 
retically vindicated as a provisional policy (c. 1700) 
in a work still highly esteemed by the sect, viz. 
Pomdrslcijc OlwHi {‘Answers from Ponidrje’), 
which divided the sacraments into (1) those indis- 
pensable for salvation — baptism, confession, and 
communion, and (2) the useful — unction with tlie 
my'ron, tlie ‘oil of pray'er,’ marriage, and ordina- 

IThls conviction m.iy bo Illustrated by a vision In wliich 
heaven and earth and nil created things appeared as havinj; 
been enclosed in bis bod,v by God. In an ncooimt of this seni 
to the tsar (1089) he says : ‘ Seest tliou. Autocrat, thou . . . 
dost govern the Uussian land, but to me the Son o( God . . , 
lias subjected heaven and earth?’ 
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tion ; and comnmnion might he replaced by the 
desire for it (‘ spiritual communion’)* This again 
•was brought into logical connexion Avith the doc- 
trine that the kingdom of Antichrist Avas at hand. 
The priesthood, originally a gift of God’s grace, 
had been destroyed by Antichrist, as AA’as to be 
expected in the tribulation of the last days. Here, 
be it noted. Antichrist AA'as not a person, but the 
age that began AA’ith Nikon’s reform ; Church and 
State 'vere the organs thereof. This attitude of the 
Bezpopdvtsi to the ruling poAvers Avas aggraA’ated 
by tlie reforms of Peter I. Believers fled from an 
unclean Avorld ; and those Avho left the Church for 
the E.ask61 Avere baptized as heathen. As might 
be expected, dissensions arose, and fresh disrup- 
tions. These Avere due mainly to two questions : 
marriage and the relation to the State. As there 
Avere no priests, believ'ers had to accept celibacy as 
a binding laAv ; as a matter of fact, it Avas adopted 
as a principle, and communities Avere organized on 
the monastic model. In practice, hoAvever, some 
sought to retain marriage, Avhile theoretical celi- 
bates sometimes gave themselves to the Avorst 
immoralities. Then the demand of the State for 
a recognition of its authority (especially by prayer 
for the tsar), the impracticability of complete isola- 
tion, and the compromises resulting from business 
relations, tax-paying, military service, etc., created 
new difficulties. 

The more important sub-aeots of the Bezpopd vtsi are as follows : 

(1) The PomMsi (from Pom6rJe ; see above), organized 
towards the end of the 17th century. Among their character- 
istics were the monastic pattern of their conin)unities, rejection 
of marriage and of prayer for the tsar, as also the readiness of 
their members to die by burning themselves. The body became 
wealthy ; it provided teachers for other Old Eitualistic groups, 
and in fact came to be a kind of centre for the entire priestless 
section. In process of time it became leas rigid : prayer for the 
tsar — under compulsion, it is true — tvas countenanced by some, 
marriages originally contracted in the State Church, as well as 
irregular unions, were tolerated, and a community which arose 
in Moscow at the end of the 18th cent, actually permitted 
regular marriage. These are the Brdtchniki (‘ having marriage ’), 
or novo-(‘ new 'jPomdrtsi. 

(2) The Feodossljevtsi, so named from their founder Feoddssi 
Wassiljev, originally one of the Pomdrtsi (t 1771), who insti- 
tuted independent communities in AV. Eussia. Originally allied 
with the Pomdrtsi, they broke away in a controversy regarding 
the form of the inscription upon the cross. The questions of 
prayer for the tsar and marriage widened the gulf, the Feo- 
dossfijevtsi maintaining the original strictness of the Pomdrtsi 
themselves. In 1762 a synod declared the absolute necessity of 
celibacy. This denomination found its most powerful support 
in the establishment in 1771 of the PreobrazhSnsk Institution 
in Moscow, its leader here being the uneducated but shrewd 
IljA Kovylin, under whose almost unlimited authority it rapidly 
increased in wealth and influence, while it adhered to a moat 
rigid rule of celibacy (married people were admitted to baptism 
only after divorce). The serious spread of immorality led 
Kovylin, by his insistence on the merits of penitence, virtually 
to exonerate it. After his death a kind of tolerance was 
granted to loose unions, but the persons concerned remained 
formally outside the community, and were absolved only on 
their deathbed. This question of marriage is still a fruitful 
source of dissension and disruption in the group. 

(3) The PhUipovtsi, founded in the first half of the 18th cent, 
by a certain Philip, who had been expelled on personal grounds 
from the Pomdrtsi. Its distinctive tenets are somewhat ob- 
scure ; but it rejects marriage and prayer for the f^r. When 
in 1743 a military expedition was sent to the settlement, Philip 
and his adherents burned themselves, with the result, however, 
that the sect increased. It is characterized by fanatical and 
divisive tendencies. 

(4) The Strdnniki (‘wanderers’) or Blguni (‘runners’), 
founded not later than the latter half of the 18th cent, by a 
certain Jevfimi, are the extremists of the Easkdl, rejecting all 
compromise ■with Antichrist. The members must pay no taxes, 
must not den}* their nonconfomiity or let their names appear 
in the Government list of the Easkdlniki, must receive no 
oflicial papers, must (in one group) possess no money, and have 
no intercourse -with members of the State. Jevfimi, for his 
salvation’s sake, adopted rebaptism, and baptized his followers, 
thereby devoting them to a life of wandering and homelessness. 
While the other Be^opdvtsi find Antichrist in a period of 
history, the Strdnniki see it embodied in the succession of tsars 
from Peter i. State and Church are in its power ; the Church 
is Satan’s prophet. Disputes arose after the founder’s death in 
1702, ending Avith the triumph of a more tolerant party, and 
leading to the recognition of two classes of members, viz. (i.) 
those who keep -the whole law and are under obligation to 
wander without rest, and (ii.)_ those ’ who have discerned Christ- 
ian doctrine ’ without practising it. The latter have homes 


and property, must be hospitable to ‘ wanderers,’ and are not 
baptized till shortly before death, when, bv being removed to 
some place associated with wanderers, they formally adopt the 
more extreme law. The Strdnniki likewise have split up into 
Bub-sects. 

(6) The NUovtsi (‘deniers’), or Spdssovo sogldssije (‘com- 
nmnityof the Eedeemer’), probably arose about 1700. Thev 
deny that the laity can take the priest’s place in all cases. They 
have no worship, no sacraments ; the Church, they believe, has 
forfeited God’s grace. Still, they permit baptism and marriage 
in the State Church, though they do not regard this perform- 
ance of the two sacramente as orthodox, and seek to make good 
all defects by the prayer, ‘ Jlay God let his grace be effective !’ 

_ The fanaticism and ignorance of the Bezpopdvtsi have given 
rise to numerous less Important denominations, many of them 
doomed to a brief existence. 

(h) Popdvtsi. — ^Tliis section of the Ilask61 differs 
from the Bezpopdvtsi in regarding a priesthood as 
essential to the existence of a Church, and from 
this all other differences result. When the priests 
ordained prior to the reform died out, others Avho 
joined the sect Avere admitted on renouncing their 
errors. This necessarily led to modifications of 
the doctrine of Antichrist, AA’ho Avas here believed 
to be an actual personage of the final age. More- 
over, as such priests could he recognized only in 
virtue of their baptism (in the State Church), re- 
baptism was not universally required in the case 
of ordinary members Avho passed from the State 
Church to the sect. The Popdvtsi are accordingly 
less rigid in their renunciation of the State, though 
they hate it no less intensely. 

The priests who deserted the State Church for 
the Baskdl did so secretly and as runaAvays, and 
hence the Popdvtsi are also called BSglopopdytei, 
i.e. the Popdvtsi Avho are served by fugitive 
priests. Many of these priests made the change 
not from conviction but from motives of material 
gain, and there Avas among them a large disreput- 
able element. Such men could have no good in- 
fluence upon their flocks, and, though retained 
as instruments, Avere often despised and merely ■ 
tolerated — a circumstance Avhich led to an even 
more formal conception of religious worship and 
to the transference of directive control to the 
laity. 

Flourishing centres of the sect, Avith churches 
and monasteries, Avere established in the folloAving 
localities : (1) the island of Werka, government of 
Mogiljdv (broken up in 1733 ; rebuilt, then finally 
desti’oyed under Catherine ii.) ; ( 2 ) Starodubje, 
gov. Chernigov ; (3) the Don district ; (4) the 
river Irgiz, gov. Sardtov; (5) the Bogdz Institu- 
tion in Moscoav (the present headquarters of the 
Popdvtsi). The position of the sect, nevertheless, 
remained insecure, depending as it did on the 
attitude of the Government, Avhich Avas sometimes 
tolerant (as under Catherine ll. and_Alexander I.), 
sometimes repressive (as under Nicholas I. ana 
Alexander III.). Moreover, doubts arose as to 
Avhether a Church could exist without bishops, ana 
the unAvorthy element in the priesthood create 
scandals. These things, together Avith the di - 
culty of obtaining accessions to the priestho_ 
during persecution, suggested the idea of an in- 
dependent hierarchy, and in the 18th cent, ma j 
unsuccessful attempts Avere made to secure 
bishop from the Eastern Church. „ 

The situation became critical from c. 182o. y 
an enactment the sect Avas permitted to re * 
priests Avho had joined it prior_ to 
accessions Avere heavily penalized, and, tn i, 
clandestine additions could not be_ altog 
prevented, utter collapse seemed ininiinent-. 
arrogance, greed, and ill-behaviour of the 
ling group of priests added gravely to th , 
culties. Then in 1838 a synod fsembled at 
Moscoav resolved to take energetic steps 
instituting an Old Bitualist hierarchy ! ’ i-,gj 

long delays, this design Avas of 

in 1844, largely through the instrumental y 
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the devoted Pjotr Velikodvdrski (PAvel). Ambro- 
sios, metropolitan of Bosnia, a Greek by birth, 
then living poverty-stricken in Constantinople, 
resolved to join the sect. In apprehension of 
Russian espionage, he left Constantinople secretly, 
and under Austrian protection became the first 
Old Ritualist bishop in the monastery of BSlo- 
krlniza in the Bukovina. The Russian Govern- 
ment took fright, and their machinations led in 
1848 to his being banished to ZUl, where he died 
in 1863. Meanwhile, however, he had ordained 
several bishops for the Russian hierarchy, while 
his successor ffirill did the same for Old Ritualists 
in Turkey and Rumania, and in 1849 sent to 
Russia its first Old Ritualist bishop, Sofrdni of 
Simbirsk, who secretly ordained others. The new 
hierarchy, however, ivas not too well received in 
Russia; some of the imported priests as well as 
of the laity saw in it a menace to their respective 
positions; its legitimacy was loudly questioned, 
while certain or the bishops themselves gave 
oftence by their avarice and ambition. 

What lay at the root of all the trouble, however, 
was the fact that many of the Popdvtsi had come | 
to be influenced by ideasprevalent among the Bezpo- 
p6vtsi, and with a view to settling all perplexities ■ 
a council of bishops sent out in 1862 a ‘ circular i 
letter,’ which had been composed by Ilarion j 
Kabdnov (‘Xenos’). This pastoral, rejecting the | 
doctrine that the State Church is ruled by Anti- 1 
Christ, expressly acknowledges the competency of ; 
its priests, and asserts that it serves the same God ; 
as wie Raskdl (denied by certain of the Bezpopdvtsi 
on the ground that 'Itjctous had been substituted 
for ‘ Issiis ’) ; the real sin of the Church was its 
having excommunicated the Old Ritualists _ in | 
1667, and its ‘new doctrines.’ In thus recognizing j 
the Church, the Popdvtsi were of course seeking I 
to vindicate the legitimacy of their new hierarchy. ; 
The result, however, was further dissension, and i 
eventually a division into Okrdzhniki (‘ adherents i 
of the circular’) and Neokriizhniki (its opponents). i 
The latter have now sunk into insignificance. The 
Oknizhniki, on the other hand, have an organized 
hierarchy throughout Kassia ; its head is the arch- , 
bishop of Moscow, and it has bishops in most of j 
the great cities. The metropolitan of Bfilokrfniza 
has only an honorary primacy, and it has been 
proposed to make the archbishop of Moscow a 
metropolitan. The Church of the Popdvtsi has 
thus become a counterpart of the State Church, 
and claims to be the genuine National Church. 
It has a vigorous communal life, which it directs 
by means of schools and a press, and its leading 
circles are in part open to progressive thought. 

A small group of the Pop6vtsi has never recog- 
nized the new hierarchy; it retains the name of 
B§gIopop6vtsi (see above). Another insignificant 
section, the Jedinovfirtsi (‘of one faith’), made an 
alliance with the State Church in 1800, and had 
the ‘ old rites’ conceded to them. Being scattered 
over the country, and having no hierarchy of their 
own — as, indeed, by their acceptance of the canoni- 
cal regulations they cannot have, since one diocese 
cannot have two bishops — they have no real 
standing. Some sense of alienation between the 
members of the ‘sect’ and the Church is but 
natural in view of their divergent history. 

Tims the Russian State Church has found its 
position challenged by a multitude of sects, some 
of them strong and well-organized. It certainly 
conducted a ‘mission’ to them, but on spiritual 
lines it has always shown an amazing incapacity. 
Down to 1905, when freedom of conscience was 
conceded to all, its great instrument Avas State 
coercion ; and even since it has striven by legisla- 
tion or local pressure to limit that freedom as far 
as possible. Hoav the abolition of the State 


Church, and the ruin and misery of the whole 
country, brought about by the revolution^ of 1917 
will react upon the Avhole religious situation it is 
impossible to predict. 

LnERATORE.— The following are some of the more importont 
Russian works dealing with the Raskdl : Platdn (P. G. 
Levsbin), Short Hist, of the Russittn Church, 1805, ii. ; 
D. Opfitski, The Causes of the Rise of Raskdl in the Russian 
Church, St. Petersburg, 1861 ; S. Solovjdv, Sist. of Russia, 
Moscow, 1870 ; Philaret (Gumilevskij), Mist, of the Russian 
Church^, 8t. Petersburg, 1896 ; A. Shchdpov, The Russian 
Schism of Old Ritualism, 1859 ; Makiri (Bulgakov), Mist, of 
the Russian Raskil^, St. Petersburg, 1889, Hist, of the Russian 
Church, do. 1910, xii. ; N. Ssubbfltia, in his periodical 
Brdtskoje Sl6to (‘ The Fraternal Word ') and 3[aterials for the 
History of Raskdl, 9 vols. (a work of the utmost value in the 
scientific study of Easkdi) ; N. Ivanovski, ilanual of the Hist, 
of, and the Polemic against, the Old Ritual Raskol, 2 vols., 
Kazan, 1905 ; E. Golubinski, Our Controversy with the Old 
Ritualists, Moscow, 1905 fl. 

Non - Russian writers, as A. licroy-Beaulieu, P. Strahl, 
L. Boissard, and F. Kattenbusch, merely reproduce the views 
prevalent among Russian historiographers, and independent and 
scientifically developed conclusions are not to be looked for 
in their works. 

Works (in Russian) which, while sometimes differing in 
details, deal with Old Ritualism on strictly scientifio lines, and 
in particular recognize the philo-Oreek movement as a powerful 
factor in the riseof theRaskdl, are : N. Kaptenev, Tm Sature 
of the Relations between Russia and the Orthodox Orient in the 
16ih and 17th Centuries^, Moscow, 1914, The Patriarch Nikon 
and his Op^nents in the Nmendation of Church Rites^, do. 
1918, The Patriarch Nikon and Czar Alexis ilichailovich, 
2 vols., Sergiev Posad, 1909-12; E. Golubinski, op. cit.; 
P. MUjukfiv, Sketches from the Hist, of Russian Civilization, 
ii.t, St. Petersburg, 1910 ; W. Klnchfivski, A Course of Russian 
History, iii.s, Moscow, 1916. 

A. Baron von Strosibeho. 

II. Other sects, — The sects ivhieh diverge from 
the Orthodox Church of Russia not merely in 
ritual but also in doctrine are gradually becoming 
more and more distinct from Raskdl in its various 
denominations. They may be classified thus ; (a) 
native sects: (i.) secret, including (1) the Khlysti, 
or Men of God, and (2) the Skoptsi ; (ii.) public, 
including (3) the Doukhobors, and (4) the Molo- 
kani ; (6) sects based upon foreign influences, the 
most important being (6) the Judaizers and (6) the 
Stundists. 

1. Khlysti.— See art. Men of God, vol. luii. 
pp. 544-546. 

2 . Skoptsi. — The earliest known Skoptsi (skopets, 
‘ eunuch ’), 34 in number, were discovered in 1772 
in villages around Orjdl, in the districts of Belev 
and A16xin belonging to the government of Tula, 
and in the district of Kosjdlsk in the government 
of KaliSga ; other 27 persons, though known to be 
castrated, evaded legal detection. All of them 
were Klilysti, led by the female teacher Akulfna 
Ivdnovna. The claim of having originated the 
practice of castration was made by Andrd Ivanov 
Blocbin, a runaway peasant thirty years of age 
and a professional Ibeggar, who belonged to 
Brdsovo in the district of Sevsk (Orjdl). Having 
joined the Khlysti in 1769, he had mutilated him- 
self because he found it difficult to fulfil the 
leading rule of that sect, viz. absolute sexual 
abstinence ; and along with an assistant whom he 
had castrated— the untraced Kondrdti Triphonov, 
or Nikiphorov, of Stolbishohe, a village nearBrdsovo 
— he had in the course of four years won over the 
60 others referred to above. The Khlystic female 
teacher already named and the Moscow ‘Christ’ 
whom she followed had not opposed this new 
propaganda, and in point of fact their own helpers 
had submitted to the rite. Blocbin was knouted 
in Bogdanovka, where he ivas then resident, and 
sent to Nerchinsk in Siberia ; his dupes, with the 
exception of tivo, were released. 

In 1775, however, another Skoptsi community 
was discovered in a district far removed from the 
localities of the earlier movement, viz. in the 
village of Sosnovka (government of Tambov). A 
peasant named Kondrdti, who styled himself ‘ the 
Iiermit of Kiev,’ and his lienehmau AlexAndr 
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Shilov were singled out as its founders, and were 
banished; the two had alreadj^ been at work in 
the districts of Tula and Aldxin in the government 
of Tula, and, as regards Aldxin, in the very place 
where castrati had been discovered in the prose- 
cution in 1772, viz. Luginin’s linen factory in 
Aleshnja. Most Russian scholars identify this 
Kondrfe with that earliest assistant of Blochfn 
who had evaded capture in the former prosecution, 
but it seems more likely that he was none other 
than Blochin himself, since he was known among 
his later adherents in Petrograd by his real name, 
Andr4 Ivanov, and his self-confidence is difficult 
to explain on the theory of his being any one’s 
disciple. Moreover, we see from the Sorroivs ^ of 
Kondrdti Selivanov (as he called himself in Petro- 
grad), who is to this day regarded by the Skoptsi 
as their sole founder and their first leader, that 
the author had fled from the grasp of the law and 
at length reached the government of Tula. Here, 
however, he was still harassed ; for the Khlysti, 
doubtless remembering what they had suflered in 
1772 in consequence of his jiropaganda, •wished to 
deliver him to the authorities. Nevertheless, he 
succeeded in mnning fresh adherents fi’om among 
them in the village of Aleshnja, where their locjil 
leader, Akulina Ivdno'vna — no doubt identical 
with the Akulina mentioned above — and her 
assistant, the ‘ prophetess ’ Anna Romdnovna, 
acknowledged him as ‘ Christ,’ probably because 
he had suffered the knout (in Khlystic usage = 
crucifixion) and banishment, though he himself, as 
being the first to revive the forgotten teaching of 
Jesus regarding self-mutilation (Mt 19'“- IS®'-), 
accepted the dignity in a sense that excluded the 
other ‘ Christs ’ of the Khlysti, and then in turn 
recognized Akulina IvAnovna as the Mother of 
God, and Shilov as John the Baptist. Ha'ving 
been sent a second time to Siberia, on the way he 
brought himself, by further amputation, to the 
state of complete mutilation (the ‘ tsaric seal,’ in 
contrast to the ‘ little seal,’ i.e. simple castration), 
and then, in imitation of Pugachov, he assumed 
the designation of Tsar Peter lll. Hardly anything 
is known of the twenty-two years he spent in 
Irkutsk. He returned, in a most adventurous 
fashion, to Russia in 1797. It appears that certain 
rich Skoptsi merchants in Petrograd availed them- 
selves of Paul i.’s whimsical desire to interview 
those who claimed to be his father — there were ! 
fifteen such pseudo-Peters — and were permitted to ; 
bring Selivanov before him, but the impression 
whicli the fanatic made upon the tsar was such 
that the latter sent him to a madhouse. He was 
not discharged till the accession of Alexander i. 
From 1802 he lived with one or other of his 
followers in the rich commercial circles of Petro- 
grad, and at length one of these, Soloddvnikov by 
name, built a kind of palace for him, where his 
adherents — alike those of the capital itself (now 
to be numbered by hundreds in consequence of a 
vigorously renewed propaganda) and those who 
came there as pilgrims from all parts of Russia — 
revered and worshipped him as ‘ Christ Peter III.’ ; 
for, while, during Selivanov’s exile, the sect had 
expanded but slowly and only in the central 
provinces — -with ramifications in Petrograd, Riga, 
and Odessa — the systematic propaganda now 
directed by him soon extended it over all Russia. 
In Petrogi'ad it gained a certain footing also among 
the aristocracy. Madam de Tatdrinova, while 
rejecting castration, introduced the Skoptsi form 
of worship into her ‘Brotherhood in Christ.’* 
But, when castration -vvas found to be making 
headway among officials and military men, 

1 Ed., together with his ‘ Epistle,’ by the present writer as 
Die geheime heilige Schrift der Skopzen, Leipzig, 1904. 

2 See art. Mtsticism (Christian, Russian), § 4 . 


Selivanov was thrown into the notorious cloister- 
prison of Susdal, and this town became the centre 
of the sect until his death in 1832. Since then the 
Skoptsi have contrived to keep secret the locality 
of their headquarters. 

From the time of Selivanov’s labours in Petro- 
grad the sect has had numerous adherents not only 
among the peasantry, but also among the merchant* 
and money-changers of the cities. Many of these 
are wealthy, and, as they have no children, their 
wealth passes by will from one to another, and 
tends to accumulate in the hands of individuals 
who use it in support of the work of promulgation 
and the policy of secrecy. Their attitude towards 
castration has varied between rigour and laxity. 
At the present day not only catechumens, but also 
many members in full standing, especially women, 
still remain unmutilated, availing themselves of the 
dispensation by which the operation may be again 
ana again deferred. To-day, in fact, it is only a 
decided minority of the 100,000 Skoptsi that have 
submitted to the rite. Persecution has driven 
many of them to Rumania, where they have 
centres at Galatz and Jassy, and where, as 
foreigners, they are tolerated. Here, in 1872, 
arose a new ‘ Christ,’ Lisin by name, who founded 
a party known as the Neiv Skoptsi. In the course 
of a missionary journey into Russia Lisin, together 
with numerous helpers and followers, ivas arrested 
and banished to Siberia, and the movement col- 
lapsed. The Skoptsi have found recruits not only 
among the Orthodox Russians, but also among the 
Lutheran Finns of Ingria, and many Skoptsi of 
both classes are now resident in villages of their 
oivn in the government of Yakutsk, where they 
were forcibly settled. Selivanov himself, to judge 
from his appearance and chaTacter,_ was not of 
pure Russian descent, but of Russo-Finnish blood. 
Such half-breeds, as well as the pure Finns, find 
a peculiar attraction in the sect; the Finns are 
in fact temperamentally disposed to religious 
fanaticism. _ _ • m 

Selivanov’s claim of symbolic identity with Tsar 
Peter iii. was accepted by the Skoptsi as literal 
fact, for they believed that Peter had been con- 
spired against by Catherine ll. because of ms 
impotence, and had thus undergone Messianic 
suti’erings. In order to lend this an air of plausi- 
bility they fabricated an absurd _story_ in whicli 
certain other personages of the imperial family 
and the court w’ere made to play a part. Akulina 
Ivdnovna was identified with the tsaritsaElizabetli, 
who was the virgin mother of Peter III. Napoleon 
was the son of Catherine ii. and the 
living in Turkey, and would return as 
When the number of the 144,000 virgins (Rev 14 , 
but interpreted as ‘castrated ones’) m compie , 
Christ Selivanov will come from Sibena, ■will n g 
the Tsar bell in Moscow, gather around hi® 
the Skoptsi, quell the Antichrist^ advancmg fr 
Turkey, and establish a Skoptsi Idngdom ^P*® , 
earth ; only after these things will come the • 
Apart from their ideas regarding Chnsts ana . 
last things, the teaching of the Skoptei . • 

that of the Khlysti only in substituting mutbawon 
(for which support was found also lu is > 
Wis 3”, Col 3=) for sexual abstinence. The laea 
that Adam and Eve were created sexless, an 
the halves of the forbidden fruit 
them— as testicles, or as breasts — 

(whence the necessity of restonng the dis gof 
image of God by the knife), is 
whole sect. Their original practice of 
with a red-hot knife was grounded on Mt > y 

the use of the cold knife was introduced wnne 
Selivanov was still living— a ®onseqnenc , 

Skoptsi say, of his capitulation to human wea^ 
The mutilation of women likewise was subsequently 
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performed in a less severe manner, and this was 
recommended, though not prescribed, by Selivanov. 
The assertion that the Skoptsi mutilate their prose- 
lytes against their will or after they have made 
them insensible is a calumny. Tlie organization 
of the sect is much more rigid than that of the 
Khlysti. Its members constitute a centralized and 
strictly exclusive association, with well-developed 
methods of concealment, self-preservation, and 
expansion, and capable of acting throughout the 
whole Bussian empire mth astonishing unity and 
consistency. While their form of worship is ex- 
ternally almost identical with that of the Klilyati, 
the practice of ecstasy, borrowed from the latter, 
is now on the wane. 

3 . Doukhobors.— See art. Doukhobors, vol. iv. 
p. 865 ff. 

4 , Molokani (‘ milk [moloko]- drinkers’). — The 
origin of the Molokani has not as yet been made 
out. The hypothesis that they were an offshoot 
from the Doukhobors, and separated from them 
by surrendering the residue of Khlystic ecstasy 
which these stUl retained and attaching supreme 
importance to anti-ritualism in contrast to the 
ritual (including the seven sacraments) of the 
State Church, is very probable, and seems to find 
some corroboration in the fact that, as the Molokani 
themselves represent, Semjon Ukl 6 -in, whom they 
regard as their founder, married (c. 1750) the 
daughter of Pobirdchin, the leader of the Donk- 
hobors. But the use of the name ‘ Molokani ’ is of 
earlier date, having been applied by the Bussian 
people as early as the I7th cent, to all sectaries 
Avho drank milk and ate non-fasting foods during 
Lent. Moreover, the Molokani Confession of Faith 
printed at Geneva in 1865 says that the sect desig- 
nated as such is of earlier date than Ukl 6 -in. As 
far back as the 17th cent, it had been brought by 
a physician to Moscow from England. A certain 
Matvd Semjdnov was the first Bussian who spread 
abroad the * worship of God in spirit and in truth,’ 
and for this he was broken on the wheel. His 
teaching, however, was carried to the government 
of Tambov by some of his pupils, and, although 
they were at once and finally got rid of, their 
teaching held its ground there. _ Now, if this 
account is correct, what Ukl 6 -in did was simply to 
give a fresh impetus to an existing denomination. 
Himself originally a Doukhobor, he made a stand, 
in the village of Gor61oje, against the claim of 
Pobirdchin, the leader of the Doukhobors, to be 
the Son of God, and against their contempt for 
Holy Scripture. Fleeing before Pobirochin’s 
‘ angels of death,’ he reached BUbnoje, a village in 
the same government, and won many adherents 
there. Having chosen from among them 70 
‘ apostles,’ he led them in solemn procession into 
Tambov, there to make war against the ‘idols’ 
(icons, the saints’ pictures of the (Irthodo.x Church). 
He was arrested, but regained his liberty by an 
ostensible reconciliation with the Church. There- 
after he directed his propaganda from the village 
of Easkdsovo as a centre, and extended it to the 
provinces of Voronesh and Saratov. During his 
lifetime he gained some 5000 followers, and after 
bis death a succession of zealous disciples difiused 
his teachings throughout Central and S.E. Kussia. 
In 1805 a portion of the Molokani were settled in 
the Molotchna, in Taurida ; and there tiiey founded 
the prosperous villages of Novovasiljevka, Astra- 
khanka, and Novospassk, in which by 1833 their 
number had reached 3000. 

Molokanism was originally a simple Bible Christi- 
anity marked by anti-ritualistic opposition to the 
State Church. It gave full recognition to the 
Church’s^ leading doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the God-manhood of Clirist. 
Ukld-in accepted also the virgin-birth of Jesus, 


though he believ'ed that the body of Jesus was not 
of the common human type, but was a spiritual 
one, like that of the archangel Baphael when he 
accompanied Tobias ; on this point, however, the 
Confession of 1805 is entirely orthodox. That 
Confession also recognizes the moral perfection of 
Adam and the doctrine of original sin, as does 
also the Foundations of the Mololcany Doctrine, 
published fifty years later. As regards the appro, 
priation of redemption, the sect is far removed 
from Protestantism. It adhered rather to a naive 
legality, which it based equally on the OT and the 
NT. While it gave a symbolic interpretation to 
many of the OT commandments, it accepted others 
— e.g., the prohibition of the use of pork--quite 
literally. Eecently, hovyever, the Molokani nave 
been affected by the nnitarianism of W. Europe, 
largely tlirough the efforts of the able A. S. Prdch- 
anov (t 1912), a physician who, educated at Dorpat, 
exercised a powerful influence upon thein by his 
journal Duchdvny Christianin, founded in 1906, 
The Unitarian leaven makes itself felt in the Con- 
fession of the Spiritual Christians commonly called 
Molokani, which was drawn up at the general 
congress of tlie Molokani held at Astrakhanka in 
1905, was recognized as binding upon all ‘ spiritual 
Christians’ (the only name that they apply to 
themselves), and so printed and published. The 
doctrine and worship of the sect are set forth by it 
as follows : 

■Qod is the Good. Evil has no independent existence, but is 
merely the negntion of God. God is not a trinity, but a unity, 
and the apparently trinitarian formula of Mt 28>9 simply sets 
forth the one God in His tlireefold relation to the world and 
man. The innocence of the first man consisted in his ignorance 
of evil and pood alike, in which he resembled the animals, 
whereas the innocence of Christ was a conscious and voluntar j 
righteousness. Thus the Fall, although it resulted in man’s 
loss of communion wiOi God, was in reah'ty astep forward, and 

man, having become like God in ’ •' ’ ind 

evil, has now to win that communic " 1^. 

But, while God has left man free < • t is 

the latter that is mainly preferrei ' ' ' ' ' ‘els 

that God is alien to him and that His law is coercive and hard 
to obey. He violates it constantly, and thus regards God as hie 
incensed Lord, who is to he propitiated by sacrifice. In the 
fullness of time, however, Cbnst came, and revealed to us our 
nearness to God ; called God Father and spoke of us as His 
children (Jn ZO'f, Ro 8H); changed the covenant of fear into 
the covenant of love (Ro 8'^, He so that goodness comes to 
have a meaning for us, and the law of compulsion becomes the 
law of liberty (Gal 5i). He thus showed us the way to blessed- 
ness, and sealed His word with His death on the Cross. The 
Church which He founded is the community of those who 
believe in God ; and in virtue of that belief all members of 
the Church are equal, so that the hierarchy of the Grieco-Russian 
Church has no standing in it. The presbyters or bishops 
("overseers") appointed by the "spiritual Christians” are not 
priests, but merely the servants of the ordinarj- members, and 
receive no remuneration for their voluntary labours, Christ 
instituted no visible sacraments, not even Baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper, and the NT passages upon which these two 
sacraments are said to be founded are to be interpreted spirit- 
ually, i.e. as referring to the initial and continued apprehension 
of God's word ; the Church’s practice of fasting must also be 
wholly discarded. 

Wo do not use the sign of the cross, for we regard it ns quite 
uncalled tor. All that it does is to tire the hands, whereas 
Christ has bidden us endure the spiritual cross, t.e. the suffer- 
ings appointed to us. 

The Sabbath was given for relaxation and divine worship ; 
but good works may bo done on the Sabbath, ns appears from 
the example of Christ in contrast to the Pharisaic hallowing of 
the p.ay (Mt 12^'V'*). It is specially necessary, however, to 
refrain on that day from evil deeds, unchastity, and drunken- 
ness (Eph fiist). As, in conformity with the witness of Holy 
Writ, the first day after the Saturday is kept sacred in place of 
«!,. o-i.v-,u i... .. .. . -- commemoration of 

this. 

ven in the Holy Scriptures 
the Fathers of the Grieco- 

■ ■ ■ lultitude of ceremonies in 

wuicn Its worship consists, for man should worship God in spirit 
and in truth (Jn 4^^). In our assemblies the worship of God 
begins ivith the Lord’s Prayer, spoken by the presbyter. Then 

j, .r ■ turc, the presbyter reading the verse, 

aging it, and this is continued for 
begins common prayer, which the 
the congregation kneels (Lk 22^', 
Ac 2026), and the sen'ice closes with the singing of psalms. 
Our worship of God takes place in our own houses ; for we do 
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not think that a building can give sanctity to an assombly ; it 
is rather the assembly that sanctifies any place where it is held. 
The Ton Commandments must still bo obeyed, for Christ did 
not abrogate them (Mt 5i7f.). Hence God alone is to bo wor- 
shipped. Nowhere does Scripture authorize the worship of any 
besides Him — not even of the Apostles of Christ, though they 
wrought miracles, or of the angels (Ac Rev 228f.) ; and if 
not the former while they were still alive, all the leas now 
when they are dead ; while if not the latter, then all the less 
the so-called saints. In conformity with the 2nd Command- 
ment, we have no images or icons. When the Gnoco-Russian 
Church puts forward the plea that it does not worship the 
images themselves, but the holy men portrayed by them, the 
defence is quite invalid, for in that case the images would all 
be regarded as of eoual worth, or, at most, those which show 
the best painting ana the most accurate representation would 
be the more highly prized, while, in point of fact, it is the badly 
painted, old, and grimy ones that are preferred. The worship 
of saints' images, said not to have been made by hand of man 
but to have come into existence miraculously, is commanded 
on pain of anathema. We simply do not believe that there are 
such things at all, for God is Spirit and not man, and would not 
therefore concern Himself with the making of idols, and the less 
BO because He even forbids men to do it. The worship of images 
is prohibited by Holy Writ in its entirety (Ac 1723, 1 Go 107, 
Ps llfi'f-s 134 [135]15-18, Wis 139-19 148-17, Ep. of Jer 3-12, Rev 020V 
The worship of human corpses conflicts with Gn 819. Even if 
the body in which Christ the Saviour passed His earthly life 
had by chance been preserved, we would not worship it, for we 
revere Christ for His divine spirit and understanding, and not 
for His perishable body, even were it turned to stone. 

The 2nd [3rd] Commandment forbids oaths of all kinds, and 
the 5th [6th] includes the prohibition of war and capital punish- 
ment. Marriage was instituted by God Himself (Gn 218-22 i28 
223f., Mfc 193-9), and God is likewise the source of the ordinances 
relating to those with whom 8e.xual intercourse is not to take 
place (Lv 188-18. 22r. 29f., sir 03^9 2322-27, 1 Co 6I3-20V Our mode 
of contracting marriages we taka from To 718. After the 
parents have given their blessing, Ps 118 [114] is sung, and a 
prayer recited. The bridal pair then express their mutual 
consent, promise to be faithful to each other, and not to 
separate (1 Go 7i8f-). Thereafter To 885 and Eph 622-33 are 
read. The ceremony closes with an exhortation to the married 
pair, and then Ps 132 [133] is sung by all present. Although 
Christ Himself remained unmarried. He did not regard many 
as being capable of this, and therefore never urged it upon His 
disciples. Monastioism has against it both Scripture (Mt lOi®, 
1 Co 715) and the example of Christ. If monks and nuns 
seclude themselves in convents in order to engage in the 
worship of images, God punishes them by abandoning them to 
unchaste conduct (Ro 121. 26f.). 

We believe in the resurrection of the dead and in a life to 
come (according to Mk 1228f. 2 Co 61, Ps 6517-19, Mt 24S0, jn 
6285, Rev 2013-1“, Ac 2418), and accordingly we pray that their 
sins may be forgiven them (2 Mao 12^45). when a member of 
our community dies, we pray and sing Ps 23 [24] and 145 [146], 
and, at the funeral, Ps 83 [84], In conformity with Ac 82, Sir 
38185 23.' 

At the present day the Molokani are very 
numerous not only in Taurida, but in tlie Caucasus 
region and in E. Siberia (to which their ancestors 
were banished), and they are to be found in many 
other parts of Russia. It is computed that they 
number in all over half a million. As a result of 
dissensions regarding what are mainly minor dis- 
tinctions, they have split up into a considerable 
number of denominations. 

5 . Judaizers. — The founder of this group is 
generally supposed to have been a member of the 
Molokani named Sunddkov, a peasant from the 
village of Dubdvka in Saratov, and a pupil of 
Ukl 6 -in. As early as the 16th cent., however, 
we can trace a ‘heresy of the Judaizers’ in 
Ndvgorod and Pskov (Pleskau), which spread from 
these cities eastwards to Moscow. This was 
founded by two learned Jews, Sharija, an astro- 
logist and Kabbalist, and Moishe Chapusha, a 
Tmmudic scholar. Its doctrinal basis was a 
fusion of Jewish and Christian elements, the 
former being by far the more predominant. It 
drew adherents even from the highest circles of 
Russian society ; thus Sosima, the metropolitan of 
Moscow, and also the jianc6e of Grand Duke 
John III. gave it their support. In 1490 and 1554 
it was condemned by ecclesiastical councils in 
Ndvgorod and Moscow respectively. Gennadi, 
archbisbop of Ndvgorod, and Josiph, abbot of the 
Volokoldmsk monastery, made such onslaughts 
upon it that at length it disappeared from view, 
although it possibly survived in a state of con- 
cealment. At a later day ecclesiastical writers 


still occasionally refer to Judaizing groups, and it 
is possible that as a result of Jewish propaganda 
the sect may have repeatedly experienced a 
re'nval. In 1738 two Jews, by name Rorucli and 
Faivist, diffused Jewish doctrines among the 
Orthodox, and, among other activities, built a 
Jewish school in Smoldnsk for the use of the 
humbler classes among the Russians. The Jndaiz- 
ing sect of the present day, however, has no trace- 
able connexion with these earlier movements, 
but took its rise independently from the soil of 
Molokanism, which regards the OT as a valid 
standard equally with the NT. Sunddkov, in 
fact, took the step of ranking the former above 
the latter, and this was certainly due in part to 
Jewish influence. He won numerous adherents 
among the Molokani. The authorities made their 
first discovery of Judaizing Molokani (called by 
the rest Subbdtniki, ‘Sabbatarians’) in 1797 
in Alexandrovka, a town in the north of the 
Caucasus region, where even by that time they 
were more numerous than the Orthodox. In 1814 
proceedings were taken against them in Jdlez, in 
the province of Orgdl, and incidentally certain Jews 
belonging to Saratov were implicated as pro- 
selytizers. All the accused were found to be 
circumcised. They had connexions with fellow- 
believers in the province of Voronesh. One of 
their missionaries who had been arrested stated 
that they then numbered about 400 in the province 
of Saratov ; in 1818 some 500 were identified in 
Voronesh, but by 1823 they had increased in that 
government to over 3700. In one particular village 
in Transcaucasia there lived at that time more 
than 7000 Subbdtniki, while in the government of 
Archangel, t.e. the remote opposite quarter of the 
country, the entire Orthodox population of certain 
large villages had gone over to them. At the 
present day they possibly number 100,000. Many 
live in Siberia, as in the outskirts of Irkutsk and 
Minusinsk. As regards European Rupia, they 
are particularly numerous in the middle and 
lower Volga districts, in the Crimea, in the region 
of the Don, and in the entire Caucasus area. Since 
the proclamation of religious liberty in 1905 their 
missionary activity has greatly expanded, and 
their agents are now penetrating the south-western 
region — as far as the government of Kiev — where 
previously they were not to be found. While a 
number of them eventually conformed in all 
respects to Judaism, learnt Hebrew, used the 
Hebrew Bible, and had their religious services 
conducted in that language by highly remunerated 
rabbis, yet the real Subbdtniki — also_ called 
Karaims or Karaimites — remained Russians in 
all things, using their native language in all 
religious functions, and adhering only to some or 
the Jewish practices, as, e.g,, the laws regarding 
food, though indeed they are aU circumcised. 
Their partial observance of Jewish customs is 
connected with the fact that, while accepting the 
Bible, they reject the Talmud. They do not looR 
for a Messiah, and those who have gone wholly 
over to Judaism regard them as_ lost, declining 
all connexion with them either in eating or in 
marriage. 

6. Stundists. — Stundism is an evangelical mo™' 
ment among the Russian peasantry of the_ 
west, and, according to Russian ecclemastic 
writers, it is due to the propaganda of 
evangelical, chiefly Lutheran, pastors who labo 
in the German settlements of that district. . 
Lutheran ministers in particular, liowevCT, 1 
view of the legal restrictions under which tii 
Lutheran Church was tolerated in Russia until t 
proclamation of religious freedom, reframe 
principle from proselytizing work among 
Russians, and long usage has made it easy 
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tliein latterly to maintain their practice in this 
respect. The only exception was found in the 
case of the Eeformed pastor Bohnekamper, who 
in the Odessa district of Kherson (from 1824 
onwards) conducted his pietistic devotional ‘ hours ’ 
(Slunden) in the Wurtemberg manner, not only 
for German settlers but also for Eussian peasants. 
It was not till the time of his son and successor, Karl 
Bohnekamper, however, that any religious move- 
ment of the kind arose among the Russians them- 
selves (1862); and that the rise of Stundism was 
due to him is admitted by the well-known religions 
and theological writer jUermann Dalton, ’ who at 
that time was superintendent of the Reformed 
Cliurch in Russia. The movement, however, 
under the direction of zealous Russian leaders 
like Ivan Rjaboshapka, Gerdsim Balaban, and the 
brothers Zibulski, presently freed itself from all 
connexion with the Reformed Church, became 
purely Russian in character, and, spreading at 
lirst from the government of Khereon to that of 
Kiev, soon extended over the south-western and 
central regions of the countrj'. According to the 
annual reports presented to the tsar from 1873 to 
1885 bj' M. PobSdonostsev, chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod, Stundist communities, notwith- 
standing the most rigorous measures taken 
against the movement by the powers of Church 
and State, were then to be found everywhere in 
the areas indicated. It was during these years 
too that Stundism became more consolidated by 
union with the Russian Baptist body, which like- 
wise owed its rise to W. European influence, and 
since then it has also been designated Stundo- 
Baptism. The relatively few who held aloof from 
this union were those who sought to maintain the 
original link of connexion, not indeed with evan- 
gelical pastors, but with the pietistic Stvndcn- 
halter (‘ those who hold hortrs of devotion’) among 
the Swabian colonists, and these are now the 
‘Stundists’ strictly so called in contradistinction 
to the Stundo-Baptists. The latter body, again, 
maintains its Russian character by keeping itself 
distinct from the Baptist group which originated 
in the work of Johann Gerhard Onken and his 
auxiliaries (Khbner, Lehmann, Wilier, Ondra, 
Priezkau, Fischer, Schulz, KSniz, and Liebig) 
among the German colonists in Russia. The most 
outstanding agents of the Baptist movement among 
the Eussian Stundists were Andrd Miller and 
Vasili Ivanov, presbyter in Baku. The movement, 
as embodied in Stundo-Baptism, has also infected 
the south-east of Russia. More especially in the 
Caucasus region and in Siberia it carries on a 
strenuous and successful propaganda among the 
numerous Molokani residing tliere (to whom it 
has the right to preach), and also among the 
Orthodox, its chief mis.sionaries being W. Pavlov 
and D. Masajev, a wealthy man of some celebrity. 
While generally at one with W. European Baptists 
in doctrine and worship, it devotes itself largely, 
in its conflict with the State Church, to fighting 
against the worship of images. The hotheadedness 
of some of its adherents has prompted them now 
and again to lay violent hands upon the saints’ 
images of the Church, with the result that the 
sect has frequently suffered severe persecution, 
to which, it is true, it was exposed also in the 
days of PobSdonostsev. The Stundists are now 
a vast multitude ; they are to be met with even 
in the north of Russia. Reliable statistics as 
to their numbers are not to be had, and it is a 
debatable point whether they are to be reckoned 
by the million or only by the hundred thousand, 
though the latter would probably be the more 
correct. 

1 EvanffeHsclK Stroinungen in der russischen Kirehe der 
Gffiemcart, Iteilbronn, ISSl. 


LtTEBATonK. — (i.) 01 works dealing with the Skoptsi, in 
addition to those cited in vol. viii. p. 646, the most important 
are : E. Pelikan, Forensic-iUdieal InvrMigaliom of Skoptsism 
ond Kistoyical Notices regarding it (Russ.), St. Petersburg, 
1872, Oerm. tr. by N. Ivanov, Giessen, 1876 ; K. Grass, Die 
russisclien Sekten, vol. ii. 2 pts., Die vteissen Tauben Oder 
Skopzen nebst geistlicken Skopzen, JXeuskopzen, etc., Leipzig, 
1009-14; N. G. Wysozki, The Pint Skoptei Trial: hlaleriali 
relating to the Earliest History of the Skoptsi Sect [Russ.], 
Moscow, 1916. 

(ii.) Works dealing with the Stundists : A. Roshddstvenski, 
Smttli Russian Stundism [Russ.], St. Petersburg, 1SS9 ; H. 
IlaJton, Der Slundismus in Russland, Giitersloli, 1896; S. 
pi. — !_, rr. ,._.i ....... . stundist Pavel Rudenko, Genera, 

1 ' ■ ■ . . . (=first part of Collected, ll'orks). 

‘ . . .■ e not been dealt with in monographs 

of a comprehensive kind, hut short accounts of them will be 
found in the following general works ; Vladimir Anderson, 
Orlhodoxitm and Sectarianism (Rues.) (An Historical Sketch 
of Russian Religious Dissent), St. Petersburg, 1903 ; T. 
Bntkdvitch, Survey of the Russian Sects and their Denomina- 
tions fRuss.j, Kharkov, 1910, “lois ; The Russian Sectarians, 
their Doctrine, Worship, and Modes of Propaganda : Fraternal 
Work by ilemhers of the Fourth Pan-Russian hlissionary 
Congress JBuss.l, ed. SI. Kalnev, Odessa, 1911. 

K. Grass. 

SECTS (Samaritan). — Some of the tendencies 
that gave rise to sectarian movements within 
Judaism were also at work among the Samaritans 
(q.v.). This was natural, since the general 
development in many respects ran along parallel 
lines. The things that Jews and Samaritans had 
in common, such as the worship of Jahweh as the 
only God, the recognition of the Law with what it 
embodied of the prophetic spirit, and the consequent 
observation of the Sabbath, the other festivals, 
circumcision, and the dietary rules, were more 
important than those in which they diflered. In 
spite of strong antipathy and more or less careful 
avoidance of commerce, analogous methods of 
interpretation, exchange to some extent of ideas 
and customs, and exposure to the same external 
influences were inevitable. Hegesippus, who 
flourished in the time of Eleutherus (A.D, 176-189) 
and appears to have been a Cliristian Jew, looked 
upon ‘ the sons of Israel ’ as a whole and counted 
tlie Samaritans as one of their seven sects. When 
he enumerated among these, in addition to the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Samaritans, and the 
Galik-eans (probably the Jewish Nazarteans of 
Epiphanins), also Essenes and Baptist communions 
like the Mnsbothreans and the Hemerobaptistse,* 
he may have thouglit of the latter chiefly as Jews, 
but probably had no intention of denying that they 
had likewise representatives in Samaritan circles. 
Just as Jewish sects arose from such causes as the 
adoption, in one form or another, of the Persian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, speculation 
concerning the desirable changes in the calendar 
or the mode of observing the festivals, doubts in 
regard to the permissibility of offering sacrifices in 
a sanctuary tliat had been desecrated and had an 
illegitimate or otlierwise unworthy high-priesthood, 
opposition to animal sacrifices and to the use of 
animal food, abstinence from a second marriage or 
marriage with a divorced wife, preference for the 
celibate life, and the introduction of baptism as an 
initiatory rite for proselytes and frequently re- 
peated ceremonies or purification, so similar tend- 
encies seem to have occasioned schism.s among the 
Samaritans. Nor is it at all improbable that they 
Avere at an early time afieeted by tlie currents of 
thought Avhich later crystallized in the great 
Gnostic^ S 5 'stem 8 , though at lirst this incipient 
Gnosticism is likely to have appeared in a re- 
latively crude form. 

According to Epiphanius, there were four 
Samaritan sects, A’iz. Essenes, Sebuajans, Goro- 
thenes, and Dositheans. Of the Essenes lie gives, 
in this connexion, no description, cA'idently regard- 
ing their tenets as substantially identical Avith 
those of JeAvish Essenes {q.v. ). It is not impossible 
5 EuseMus, II£ iv. 22. 
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that they -were the earliest of these sects. Their 
name seems to designate them as ‘ quietists’ (’k»o). 
The etymologies of Herodianus (oiKurTrts) and Snidas 
(■n-o\lTT]s) have no value; the generally assumed 
connexion with the Hasidseans {q.v. ) is improbable ; 
aRechahite descent (Epiphaniits, Nilus, Hilgenfeld) 
cannot be proved ; and there is no basis for Lincke’s 
theory that they were originally a tribe settled in 
Samaria.^ But there is no reason to doubt that 
there were Essenes in Samaria as well as in Judaea. 
The desecration of the temple on Mt. Gerizim by 
Antiochus IV. in 16S B.C., and its destruction by 
John Hyrcanus c. 120 B.C.,® must have deeply 
affected the Samaritans; and it is not unlikely 
that some of them were opposed to a rebuilding of 
the temple, and, seeing in its destruction a j udgment 
upon the worldly character and policy of the ponti- 
ficate, were led to reject the sacrificial cult, and 
adopted the doctrines of the Jewish Essenes. As 
neighbours of the Sebuaeans they seem to have 
followed them in the matter of the calendar. 

The Sebuaeans may well have been actuated by 
such a motive as Epiphanius assigns for their de- 
parture from the orthodox custom as regards the 
festivals, though he is no doubt wrong as to its 
date. Their origin is to be sought, not in the 
Persian, but in the Seleucid period. Even if a 
party of Galilaean Jews was rescued by Simon in 
the time of Judas Maccabieus® — and this has been 
questioned by Wellhausen^ — ^it is by no means 
certain that the whole Jewish population was re- 
moved, and many Jews no doubt settled both in 
Galilee and in Samaria during the reigns of John 
Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannceus. Conflicts 
would naturally arise when these went to Jerusalem 
at the same time as tlie Samaritans went to Mt. 
Gerizim. To eliminate this cause of friction the 
Sebuaeans placed the Passover in the autumn. In 
doing so they may not only have desired to show 
their loyalty to the Seleucid rulers to whom i 
Samaria belonged, and who began the year on the I 
1st of Tishri (Apelloeus), but also have acted in 
harmony with tlieir interpretation of Nu 28'®“'', 
which obviated a distinction between a civil and an 
ecclesiastical year. If this is the origin of the sect, 
Lagarde’s ® explanation of the name as derived from 
SebiCay, one who counts the year as beginning mth 
the 1st of Tishri, when 6od’s oath (Sebu'a) to 
Abraham (Gn 22^®) was celebrated on Mt. Gerizim, 
is to be preferred both to the older derivation from 
iabuoth, ‘ weeks,’ and to tliat from sabiCin, 

‘ Baptists,’ adopted by Brandt, Bousset, and Holl ; 
and the schism is perhaps more likely to have 
taken place early in the 1st cent. B.c. than after 
Pompey’s conquest of Palestine. The result of 
this change in the calendar was that the Passover 
came to be celebrated in the autumn and the Feast 
of Tabernacles in the spring (Nisan, Xanthicus). 
Only some of the Essenes followed them in this 
innovation. It is not known whether they prac- 
tised baptism; Abu’l Path® testifies that they 
opposed the innovations of Baba Rabba and pre- 
served the ancient traditions of the Samaritans. 

The Gorothenes are said to have adhered to the 
orthodox calendar. Their differences from the 
main body of Samaritans are not indicated. 
Possibly the name gives a hint. It may be derived 
from nn’3 (Syriac gkirutha), *a body of foreigners,’ 

‘ proselytes.’ The objection that proselytes do not 
form a sect is scarcely valid. ^ If they were received 
into the religious community by baptism, they 
may have been regarded, and even have considered 
themselves, in spite of their conversion, as a 
separate body, not quite on a par with ‘ the sons 

> Samarien und leine Prophelen, p. Il£f- 

- Joi. 4nJ. xiii. ix. 1. sjlacSSnr. 

■* Itraeliiisehe undjddisehe Gciehichtel, Berlin, 1014, p. 247 f. 

iv l34fT. 6 innate* <Soman7ant, p, 131. 


of Israel ’ according to the flesh. The Gorothenes 
may have been looked upon as a Samaritan bnanch 
of the Masbuthmans, so nained from masbu'tha 
masbu'itha, ‘ baptism.’ As to the age of proselyte 
baptism, the prevailing view at present is that 
it antedates tne Christian era'; the researches of 
Brandt have especially tended to confirm this 
opinion. 

Concerning the Dositheans, the fourth sect 
mentioned by Epiphanius, we possess a certain 
amount of information from native Samaritan as 
well as Christian, Jewish, and Muslim sources. 
Unfortunately, Abu’l Path, a Samaritan who wrote 
his Chronicle in Arabic in 1355, while familiar with 
the later customs and ideas of the sect, could only 
report, without critical sifting, the current tradi- 
tions concerning their earlier history. The ac- 
counts of Dositheus and his followers by Hippolytus 
(whose lost work was known to Photius anil 
apparently used by pseudo-TertuUian), Origen, 
Jerome, Philaster, Epiphanius, and Eulogius are 
often confused and contradictory; the references 
in Pirqe de R. Eliezer and Tanhuma yield little 
that is dependable for the earlier period, as Buchler 
especially ^ has shown ; and those in Mas'udI and 
Shahrastani, repeated by Abu’l Fida and Makrizi, 
are important chiefly for the later period. Various 
attempts have been made, on the basis of this 
material, to reconstruct the earlier historj'. It 
has been supposed that there were two or three 
different sects, each founded by a Dositheus. 
Krauss^ mentions ten men bearing this name. 
This scholar identifies the founder of the sect, 
w'hich continued to exist into Muslim times, with 
Theodosius, one of the two Samaritans lyho, 
according to Josephus,® disputed with Andronicus 
before Ptolemy Vll. Philometor (181-145 B.C.) and 
were put to death by this king for failing to jiroye 
that the true temple was on Mk Gerizim. Tlicro is 
no evidence to prove either the identity of the two or 
the historical character of the legend. Another 
Dositheus is supposed by Krauss to be a disciple 
of Simon Magus and founder of a Christian sect 
referred to by Origen. Montgomery * rejects the 
identification with Theodosius, but thinks that the 
first founder of a Dosithenn sect may have opposed 
the Jews in Egypt at some time before the 
Christian era, while another Dositlieus founded a 
diflerent sect in the beginning of this era, the latter 
being distinguished by its belief in a resurrection, 
its practice of the ritual bath, and its inclination 
to asceticism and mysticism. But most of the 
ancient testimony connects Dositheus udth Simon 
Magus (q.v.) either as his teacher or as his disciple. 
When the Clementine Recognitions, Plulaster, 

pseudo-Tertullian,and Jerome derive the Saddncecs 

(q.v.) from the Dositheans, it is to be reraemberea 
that they imagined absence of a belief 
Resurrection to be an innovation, and, as tiic) 
kneiv some Dositheans in their own time to rejeo 
this doctrine, they charged them with baling 
started this heresy. They evidently thought t 
Dositheus had appeared some time before i 
public ministry of Ifeus and had been a 
of Simon Magus. This is indeed hkely to ba c 
been the fact. As the importance of Simon i la^ 
waxed, that of Dositheus waned, and the latwr 
was relegated to a secondary place as discipie 
the former. Dositheus may have been ^ 9 ' 
regarded by a Samaritan party as the 
Joshua returned to life, to lead a new - 

and fulfil the promises given to Abraham , 
Krauss® may possibly be right lo 
ivith the insurrection quelled by Pontius Pd 
A.D. 35.® There does not seem to be any real 


171E./xllii. 50 ff. 
3 Ant. XIII. ill. 4. 
® IlEJ xlii. 80. 
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of assntning a second Dositheus. In view of the 
strong evidence to the contrary from dift’erent 
periods, it cannot be successfully maintained that j 
all Dositheans believed in the Resurrection. The 
Dositlieans knorra to Epiphanius _ ‘ confessed a j 
resurrection,’^ and there are other indications of 
this belief in the history of the sect. At the time 
when the Samaritans generally accepted this 
doctrine (4th cent. A.D.), it is natural that it should 
also have been adopted by some of the Dositheans, 
and that they should have ascribed it to the original 
founder. But this seems to have been a temporary 
development within the sect. From Eulogius to 
Shahrastani there is no trace of it. Even the 
omission of the formula, ‘Blessed be God forever,’ 
may, as Montgomery intimates,- be due to a desire 
the more emphatically to deny a life beyond. 
Neither a transient belief in some circles in the 
resurrection of the dead, nor the later legends 
clustering about the founder, nor the older peculi- 
arities mentioned by Epiphanius, such as abstinence 
from animal food, sexual continence, and mysti- 
cism, can justify the assumption of a second 
Dositheus and a separate sect. Rigoristic inter- 
pretation of the Law, ritual washings, asceticism, 
and a penchant for mj’stical literature found their 
way into many of these sects ; and the descriptions 
of the Dustan, or Dositheans, by Abu’l Fata and 
the Arabic writers show the perseverance of such 
oharacteristerics in the main body of the followers 
of Dositheus. Abu’l Fath mentions a number of 
minor sects apparently sprung from the Dositheans. 
They were distinguished by such names as Abunai, 
ICatitai, Sadnkai, Foskutai, sons of Yosudak, i 
followers of Aulian, and disciples of Sakta ben j 
Tabim ; the Kabitai declared the Law to have ' 
been abolished, the Saktai did not visit Mt. 
Gerizim, and the followers of Aulian were com- j 
munists. 

NVas there a Simonian sect among the Samari- 
tans ? The existence of a religious body known as 
Simonians is not in doubt. It is clear that Justin,* 
Irenaeus,* and Hippolytus' believed Simon Magus 
to be the founder, and inferred from Ac that 
he and the multitudes who acclaimed him ‘the 
great power of God’ were Samaritans. The 
historical character of Simon Magus has been 
questioned in modem times, and the origin of the 
sect ascribed by some scholars to a Christian 
Gnostic of the find century.* There is not sufficient 
evidence, however, to maintain either of these 
positions. In Samaritan tradition, manifestly 
influenced by Christian sources, Simon is re- 
membered only as a wonder-worker and an opponent 
of Christiani^. If Simon was actually baptized 
into the name of Jesus, this would inevitably tend 
to break up the Simonians as a Samaritan sect ; 
and, if as a Christian his thought continued to 
move in the direction of later Gnostic speculation, 
this would naturally affect his fellow-converts 
among the Samaritans, and would, after all, best 
account for the characteristics of the Simonian 
sect described by Justin, Irenaeus, Origen, and 
Hippolytus. 

LiTEHArPBK.— Justin, ed. J. 0. T. de Otto, 3 rols., Jena, 1870- 
B1 ; Hippolytus, Philosophvrtuna, ed. P. Crulce, Paris, 1860 ; 
Origen, ed. P. Koetsohau, 5 vols., Leipsig, 1899-1913 ; Eusebius, 
ii. ed. E. Schwartz, do. 1903 ; dementis Homilioe, ed. P. de 
liagarde, Gottingen, 1865 ; 5. dementis Romani Recognitiones, 
ed- _ E. G. Gersdori, Leipzig, 1838 ; dementis Romani Recog- 
MtUmes ed. Karl 
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Vilmar, Ai ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ . .Silvestre 

de Sacy, C ■ ' ■ s Krauss, 
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Biichler, ‘ Les Doslthtens dans ie Midrasob,' ib' p. 220 0. ; T. G. 
J. Juynboll, Commentarii in historiam gentis Samaritancs, 
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Lei'den, 1846, dironicon Samaritanum, do. 1848; J. Grimm, 
Die Samariter und Hire Stellung in der Weltgeschichte, Munich, 
1854; J. W. Nutt, Pragmetits of a Samaritan Targum, 
London, 1874 ; M. Appel, Quccstiones de rebus Samaritanorum 
sub imperio Romano peractis, Breslau, 1874 ; G. Salmon and 
J. M. Fuller, art. ‘Dositheus,’ in DCF; R. A. Lipsius, Die 
apokryphen Aposteigeschichten und Apostel-legenden, 2 roJs., 
Brunswick, 18SS-84 ; A. Hilgenfeld, Die KeUergeschichte des 
Urehristentums, Leipzig, 1884 ; Paul de Lagarde, Mitteil- 
ungen, Gottingen, 1884-91, iv. 134 0. ; J. Kreyenbiihl, Das 
Rvangelium der Wahrheit, 2 vols., Berlin, 1900-U5 ; K. F. A. 
Lincke, Samarien und seine Propheten, Tubingen, 1903; 
P. W. Schmiedel, 'Simon Magus,’ in RRi; W. Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907 ; J. A. Mont- 
gomeiy, The Samaritans the earliest Jeioish Sect, Philadelphia, 
1907 ; W. Brandt, * Die judischen Baptismen,’ ZATW xviii. 
[Giessen, 1910]. N. SCHMIDT. 

SECTS (Zoroastrian). — The emergence of dis- 
tinct and properly called sects in the Zarathush- 
trian fold cannot, apparently, be definitely traced 
before Sasanian times (226-652 A.D.). 

It must not, however, be inferred from this fact 
that complete uniformity of creed and religious 
practice obtained in Mazdmism before that period, 
or at any time from the tlays of Zaratliushtra to 
the end of the Parthian domination. Throughout 
the Avesta passages occur revealing conditions of 
strong religious conflict in thought and usage. It 
is true that the chief opponents of the orthodox 
Mazdayasnians, especially in the Gathas, were the 
adherents of the old naturalistic religion, led by 
the kavis and karapans — the priests of the nature 
pantheon. Still it would scarcely be safe to assume 
that the gulf that separates the rival parties is, in 
all instances, as wide as that which divided natnre- 
worship from the Mazdmism of Zaratliushtra or 
his immediate followers. Two consideration-s 
should be given their due weight in the interpreta- 
tion of allusions to religious antagonists in the 
Aveata. In the first place, the degree of vehem- 
ence with ■which religious opponents are assailed 
and denounced is not always a true measure of the 
essential diflerence of the rival creeds; for the 
bitterest denunoiations of the Zarathushtrians of 
the Avesta can be paralleled in the mutual 
anathemas of the vanous sects of almost every 
religion. And it is significant that the connotation 
which tradition* assigns to the names kavis and 
karapans, viz. ‘blind’ and ‘deaf’ re.spectively, 
exactly corresponds to the epithets with which 
Mihr Narsili,* the minister of Yazdagird II., stig- 
matizes those who did not hold the belief of the 
Mazdayasnians ; and yet that dignitary immedi- 
ately proceeds to set forth os part of the Mazda- 

asnian creed a doctrine which, as ive shall see 

eiow, those in the direct doctrinal succession of 
the Gatliic Zoroastrians must have entirely re- 
pudiated. 

Secondly, a religious community which recog- 
nized equally, as the basis of its creed and practice, 
the polytheistic Yashts and the monotheistic 
Gathas could scarcely expect to achieve anything 
^preaching unity of faith or religious usage. 
Hence there must have existed, even from late 
Achsemenian times, between the two extremes of 
Gothic Mazdayasnians on the one hand and tliose 
converts who remained but little removed from 
natnre-'jvorship on the other, a large number of 
communities holding as many varieties, professedly, 
of the same creed. Nevertheless our only definite 
e-vidence of this is the presence of these divergent 
oracles in the same canon. 

The establishnmnt of Zarathnshtrian Mazdmism 
as the state religion by the Sasanians (g'.'!’.) no 
doubt gave a new impulse to the process of 
systematization and closer definition or religious 
dogma, and hence the cleavage between the 

1 See W. Geiger, CMHzation of the Eastern Iranians, tr. 
Darab D. P. SanjanS, London, 1885-86, ii. 49 f. 

[ 3 See Elisajue, The History of I’orian, tr. C. F. Neumann, 

' London, 1830, p. 11 0. 
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difterent teachings would be more distinctly re- 
vealed. The Pahlavi literature, strange as it may 
seem, contains no explicit allusions to the sects, 
known from other sources to exist in the Zoroas- 
trian Church of Sasanian and early Muslim days, 
though the influence of the doctrines of the sec- 
taries is discernible in some of them. With one 
exception — the small tract called * Ulama-i-Islam} 
whose author was almost certainly a member of 
the sect of which he writes — we are dependent for 
our knowledge of the sects of Zoroastrianism upon 
non-Zoroastrian works, of which the most extensive 
is that of the Muslim historian Shahrastfini * 
(t A.D. 1153). 

In addition to the two great heretical sects, the 
Manichisans and the followers of Mazdak, which 
really represented distinct religious systems, and 
are therefore treated in this work under their 
respective titles, Shahrastani describes the tenets 
of two main sects which deviated from the position 
of the Zarathushtrians as represented in the 
Avesta. 

1. Zarvanists. — By far the more important of 
the two were the Zarvanists. They derived their 
appellation from Zrvan or Zarvan (mod. Pers. 

Time, whose place in their conception of 
theogony is generally regarded as the distinctive 
doctrine of the sect. In the Avesta,® it will be 
remembered, ‘the Good Spirit’ is said to have 
created ‘in endless time’ [zrvan akarana), in- 
dicating,, probably, that he was gifted Avith 
‘ boundless time,’ or eternity, as an attribute. In 
other passages ^ Zrvan ® is praised as a yazata, or 
lesser divinity. According to the Zarvamst theory, 
he is neither an attribute nor a deity, but a primal 
source of deity, a fans deitatis. Moreover, not 
only did Ormazd OAve his existence ultimately to 
Zrvan, but Ahriman also Avas dei-ived from the 
same source. Thus it was sought to resolve the 
dualism Avhich the orthodox faith seemed to have 
failed to achieve.® As to tlie details of the 
Zarvanist theogony there seemed to have been no 
unanimity. According to ih&'Ulamd-i-Isldm, the 
origin of Ormazd from Zrvan Avas not direct, but 
mediated by the union of fire and Avater, Avhich 
Avere first created, although creation Avas, according 
to this sect, a function not of Zrvan, but of 
Ormazd, as in the orthodox faith. 

Shahrastani and the Armenian Avriters’ make 
no mention of any intermediary, but describe in a 
someAvhat naive manner the conception and birth 
of Ormazd and Ahriman from Zrvan. According 
to the Armenian account, Zrvan had offered sacri- 
fices for 1000 years in the hope of begetting a son 
Avho Avould bring creation into being. Shahrastani 
extends the period during which Zrvan liad 
Avliispered that desire to himself to 9999 years. 
At the end of the period all agree that misgiving 
assailed Zrvan and from that doubt Ahriman Avas 
conceived, although Ormazd Avas simultaneously 
generated in the Avomb through Zrvan’s knoAvledge. 

1 Fragmens relatifs & la religion de Zoroastre : extraits des 
manrtscrits persiens, ed. .T. Mohl, Paris, 1819, pp. 1-6, Germ. tr. 
J. Vullers, Bonn, 1831, pp. 43-67. 

2 Kitabu'l-ililal wdn-Hihal, Arab, text by AV. Cureton, 1846, 
Germ. tr. T. Haarbriicker, Brunswick, 1850. 

3 Vend. xix. 33. 

•* 76. xix. 44, 66 ; Ny. i. 8, etc. 

8 As to the antiquity of Zarvamsra,' N. Soderblom {La Vie 
future, d'apris le Mazdiism, Paris, 1901, p. 248, note 2) reminds 
us that Berosus relates that Zrvan was a king, from which it is 
concluded (see M. Brdal, ililanges de mythologie et de Unguis- 
tigue, Paris, 1877, p. 214) that Zarvanism goes back to the 4th 

paulu’s Persa tells ■ us that in his day (6th cent, a.d.) 
many opinions were held as to the nature of God; ‘There 
are some who believe in only one God ; others maintain that he 
is not the only God. Some teach that he possesses contrary 
attributes,’ etc. {Logiea, ap. J. P. N. Land, Anecdota Syriaca, 

Leyden, 1862-75, vol. iv., Lat. tr. p. 2). . „ . 

V Eznik (6th cent.), tr. in John AVilson, The Farsi Religion, 

r.ombay, 1843, p. 642 f. ; also Elisaius, op. ctf. 


When Zrvan realized this, he vowed to give the 
sovereignty to the first-born ; Avhereupon Ahriman 
although at the time the farther from the birth| 
perforated the Avomb and became the first-born! 
When he stood before his father to claim the 
sovereignty, Zrvan despised him on account of his 
ugliness and depravity and endeavoured to re- 
pudiate him, but OAving to his voav he Avas con- 
strained to grant him the lordship of the Avorld, 
though in a someAvhat limited form, for 9000 years. 

The Zarvanists Avere by no means agreed amono 
themselves as to the origin of Ahriman or as to his 
function in the scheme of things. Some held, 
according to Shahrastani, that there Avas some evil 
principle in God eternally. Others maintained, 
according to the ' Ulama-i-Isldm, that ' Ahriman 
Avas a fallen angel, thus agreeing Avith the Biblical 
conception. We may legitimately suspect Christ- 
ian influence here. It is equally clear that the 
Zarvanists differed as Avidely among themselves as 
to the motive of Zrvan in the creation of Ahriman. 
Some held that his function Avas to prove to Ormazd 
the absolute poAver of Zrvan ; others maintained 
that the tAvo spirits Avere necessary for the pro- 
duction of variety in creation : Avhile others again 
despaired of discovering the raison d’etre of Ahri- 
nian, and regarded his existence almost as a mishap. 
In addition to their distinctive doctrine of theogony 
the Zarvanists had developed a system of cosmology 
Avhich also diflered in important respects from that 
of the Avesta.* 'Y\\e'Vlama-i-Isldm relates that, 
in the great conflict betAveen the poAvers of light 
and the forces of darkness, seven demons Avere 
taken captive and chained to the heavens, but 
Ormazd clianged them names and assigned to each 
of them a special sphere in the sky.’ The names 
prove to be the same as those given to the apakh- 
tars, or planets, in the Bundahishn, _ These the 
Zarvanists evidently regarded as inimical to man, 
Avhereas they held the constellations to be friendly 
and helpful to him.® F. Spiegel ® contends strongly 
that it Avas in their cosmology rather than in their 
theogony that the Zarvanist tenets differed from 
the accepted teaching of the Zoroastrian Church 
of Sasanian times. We may admit that Zarvanist 
cosmology may have been their major contribution 
to Zoroastrian thought, and that evident traces of 
Babylonian astrology can be detected in their 
teaching ; but Ave can scarcely go so far as Spiegel 
does in saying that their peculiar vieAvs on the 
nature of God Avere a matter of indifference in the 
Zoroastrian Church of the Sasanian period. Iaoit 
do the special mention Avhich the Zarvanist creed 
receives in the edict of Mihr Narsih and the fact 
that in his refutation of heresies Eznik confines 
himself to the Zarvanist doctrine AA'arrant the con- 
clusion that they Avere co-extensive Avith the Avhoie 
or even the major part of the Church of thopdays. 
The latter fact may only prove that their theo- 
logical doctrine Avas regarded by Eznik as by la 
the most pernicious. _ .. 

Finally, there is much to connect the Zarvan 
teaching Avith the strong fatalistic ^ 

runs through some of the Pahlavi books. EzniK 
explains the term ‘ Zrvan ’ as signifying ™“Un 
[bakht). Theodore of Mopsuestia* similarly • 
terprets the name (Zapovd/u 6V dpxvy^" teavruv eia y 
6v Kal Tdxv’' saXei). The modern Persian term, 

., especially in the Shdhndmah, signifies Iwtb 
‘time’ and ‘fortune’; and the frequent emp^^ 
ment of sipihr, ‘heavens,’ and charkh in the 

1 See art. Oosmoqony and Cosmodoot (Iranian). , 

2 Of. Haineg-l-Khrat, viii. 17 (ed. E. AV. AVest, SBiS xxi 

^ 3 Eran. Alterthumshunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, ii. 184. 

6 See a^o J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, Oxford, 

P* 1S9. ^ < e* J PhnfltlS Sibl* 

6 See arfc. Patk (Iranian). ' » 
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book, as metaphors for ‘fate’ and ‘cliance/ 
evidences perhaps the fatalistic tendency of 2 ar- 
vanist astral lore. It may therefore be unnecessary 
to assume the existence of a separate sect of 
fatalists.’ 

2 . Gayomarthians. — The other sect, clearly of 
far less importance, was the Gayomarthians. For 
their tenets we are almost entirely beholden^ to 
Shnhrastani’s account. They believed in the exist- 
ence of two principles or bein"s, Yazdftn (God, i.c. 
Orraazd) and Ahrinian. Yazdan is_ eternal, Aliri- 
man derived and created. Tlie origin of the latter 
is accounted for in much the same way as in some 
of the views attributed to the Zarvanists. A 
thought that crossed the mind of Yazdan, as to 
the kind of being his rival (if such e.xisted) would 
be, was not in harmon-y with the nature of light, 
and thus darkness (which was called Aliriman) 
resulted from that thought. The essential opposi- 
tion in the nature of the two beings inevitably led 
to a bitter conflict between them, just as is related 
in the Avesta. The new clement here, however, 
is that an angel appears as mediator, and pe.ace is 
made between the warring spirits on condition 
that the lower world, or earth, should belong to 
Ahriraan for 7000 years, but that at the end of 
the period he should surrender it to light; yet 
those who were in the world before peace was 
made were to be assigned to the evil one. 

Then there appeared the man Gayoraarth and 
the ox ; but both were killed, and in the man’s 
place there sprang up a plant, ribus, and from the i 
root of the plant ^rang a man, vtisha, and a I 
woman, mishana. They were the parents of the 
human race. In the place of the ox there came 
the domestic and other animals. Man as yet was 
only spirit, but now he was allowed the option of 
being carried away to the realms of Aliriman, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, of being clothed in 
bodily form and entering upon the conflict with 
Aliriman, with an assurance of the support of light 
and of final victory over the forces of darkness and 
entrance into the state of resurrection. 

3 . Saisaniya. — From the Zaratlmsbtrians, i.e, 
apparently the orthodox section of adherents of 
^lazdfuisra, there originated at the time of Abu 
Muslim Sahib-u’d-Dawlah (t A.D. 755) a small sect 
which Shahrastfini calls Saisilniya or Bihftfridiya. 
Tlieir founder was a certain Kliawwaf from the 
neighbourhood of Nishapur. His secession seems 
to have been due mainly to his objection to next- 
of-kin marriage {khv6to):-das) and the drinking of 
wine, in whidi it is natural to suspect traces of 
Muslim influence. Shahrastanl also says that he 
was strongly opposed to fire-worship, which 
brought upon him the wrath of the mobed, at 
whose bidding probably Abu Muslim ordered him 
to be put to death. His followers are credited also 
with aversion to killing and eating the flesh of 
any animal until it was old. They acquired for 
their oivn possession the houses of strangers, and 
were lavish in their expenditure. After tlie death 
of their founder wo have no record of the doings 
of this sect, but Shahrastfini relates that they 
believed him to have ascended on a yellow horse 
to heaven, whence he would return to take 
vengeance upon his enemies. 

A Persian work entitled Dabistan-i-Mazahib, 
written by Muhsin-i-Ffini in the 17th cent., claims 
to supply us with an account of some thirteen or 
fourteen Parsi sects. For two loasons, at least, 
no discussion of those sects is included in this 
article : in the first place, tlie historic.al value of 
the Dnbisfein, and especially of the DasHtir (whence 
the materials of the DabistSn in that part of it arc 
drawn), h.ns heen seriously impugned liy some of 

'See, iiowtrer, M. K. Dhalla, Zorvastrian Thtoioav, New 
V orK. 1914, iip. 205-903. 


the highest authorities;’ in the second place, in- 
asmuch as we have no other accoiuit or mention of 
those sects by which to compare and check notices 
so overlaid with purely legenda^ lore as we find 
Mnhsin-i-Fani’s account of the Pars! sects to he,^ 
we do not possess the necessary data to pronounce 
a considered opinion upon them. 

The reader may consult that work in the original 
Persian, of which many lithogrMhed texts exist, 
or in the English translation of D. Shea and A, 
Troyer, The Dabistan or School of Manners, 3 vols., 
Paris, 1843. 

Liter*ttob. — I n addition to the works already referred to, 
see L. C. Casartelli, ha PhUosophie reliiriemt du ilaziiisme 
sotit ifs SassaJiides, Louvain, 1S84, Eng:, tr.. Bombay, 1SS9; 
Arcsta : Litre tacr( du Zoroastrisme^, tr. G. de Harlez, Paris, 

1891, Introd. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxviii. E. EDWAEDS. 

/secularism. — 1 . Antecedents.— Secularism 
may he described as a movement, intentionally 
ethical, negatively religious, with political and 
pliilosophical antecedents. Founded with the 
express intention of providing a certain theo^ of 
life and conduct, it follows that in its positive 
aspect it is etliical. Since it undertook to do this 
without reference to a deity or a future life, and 
thus proposed to fulfil a function of religion, apart 
from religious associations, it may be regarded as 
negatively religious. Its origin, however, was • / 
primarily due to certain political conditions and v 
philosophical influences. 

Politically, secularism sprang from the turmoil 
which preceded, and still more from that which 
followed, the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, 

Its matrix was provided in the somewhat inco- 
herent socialism of Robert Owen and bis followers 
and in the ill-fated Chartist movement. It came 
to birth shortly after the collapse of the revolu- 
tionary liopes ivbich had been inspired in the 
extreme Chartists by tlie Continental revolutions 
of 1848. It was, tnerefore, in some measure, a 
recognition of the necessity of attempting to 
further social and political progress by the quieter 
methods of organization and education. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that serious 
social wrongs produced the reaction of which 
secularism was one of the fruits. The selfishness 
of the wealthy and influential classes, tlie un- 
reasoning opposition to political and religious 
freedom, the stolid dogmatism of theologj', were 
all powerful irritants ; and it is not to be thought 
strange that, among the working-classes, con- 
sciousness of such a state of things begot not only 
extreme political theories, hub the tendency to 
anti-religious reaction. Secularism was essentially 
a protest-movement. It possessed the veliement 
character of all such movements and the driving- 
force of the passions which they arouse. At the 
same time, it inherited the inevitable defects— the 
tendency to destructive rather than constructive 
action, the warping influence of heated feeling, 
the limited outlook, and the negationism — which 
inhere in all movements that are primarily re- f 
action against establislied facts. Although it is ‘ 
true that secularism was an attempt to provide a 
positive policy, its positive nature was based upon 
a specific limitation of range and outlook, rendered 
possible only by reason of prejudice against the 
religious implications of life and conduct, which 
secularism refused to take into consideration. It 
[ proved impossible, therefore, as the liistory of 
secularism shows, for the movement to disentangle 
itself from the political and social pa.ssions out of 
wliich it arose. 

The philosophic.al roots of secularism run back 
’ E. O. Browne, A Literary Hitt, of Persia, London, 1902-00, 

1 . 63-00; also A. W. von Sclilegel, Piflerioivt sur Vitvide del 
langues del Aeiatiqaetl, Bonn and Baris, 1SS2, p. 51 L 
- This remark is not neotssariiy applicable to other than the 
accounts ot Parai sects. 
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to the ‘ associationist ’ school of James Mill {q.v.) 
and Jeremy Bentham, with an anti-theistic strain 
inherited from Thomas Paine and Richard Carlile. 
Secularism also reveals the influence of positivism 
(q.v.), of which it was in part the English re-echo. 
Although avoiding the positivist religion and 
refusing to constitute humanity ns a" deity, it 
espoused a theory of knowledge essentially positiv- 
istic. This influence was, liowever, imported into 
secularism chiefly at second hand, through G. H. 
Lewes and J. S. Mill (q.v.) in particular. The 
principles of secularism were submitted to the 
latter and received his approval. It was, nccord- 
in"ly, the British utilitarians who were philosophi- 
cally the sponsors of secularism. 

Whilst the main impulses of the movement were 
derived from the social and political conditions 
which roused its founders to rebel against the 
accepted doctrines of life and thought prevalent in 
their day, its collateral influences were philosophi- 
cal. This was necessarily so, since its avowed 
separation from religion made it incumbent upon 
secularism to establish its claim to furnish a theory 
of life and conduct by an appeal to philosophy, 
and especially ethics. Positivism supplied a con- 
ception of knowledge attbrding a basis upon which 
it was held that rmigious considerations could be 
ruled out, and utilitarianism (q.v.) lent itself to a 
non-religious eiqilanation of the motives and ends 
of conduct. In these theories, therefore, the 
requisite ground for secularism was given.) 

2. The founders. — Secularism owes its name, 
and in large measure its existence, to the life and 
labours of George Jacob Holyoako. 

Holyonko was born in Birmingham in 1817. His parents 
were hard-working artisans, and his upbringing was religious. 
The atmosphere of the town of his birth and the circumstances 
of his own childhood aroused in him strong social and political 
convictions, which were fanned into flame by the passing of the 
Reform BUI in 1832, at which time Holyoake was an impression- 
able lad of fifteen. He became estranged from the Churches 
because of their lack of social sympathy, and made his first 
ventures into political life ns nn Owenite ‘ social missionarj’.’ 
Subsequently he was associated with Chartism (q.v.), and after 
the failure of that movement his later years revealed him as an 
advanced Radical. About the year 1841 ho definitely abandoned 
belief in God, and his antipathy to Christianity was deepened 
bj' a somewhat unjust term of imprisonment imposed upon him 
at Cheltenham for * blasphemj’.’ At the same time Holyoake 
never appears to have felt himself in sympathy with the dog- 
matic atheism of his da}'. His atheism was rather agnosticism 
(q.v.), and in one of tlie many periodicals with which he was 
from time to time associated, The Heasoner, he wrote : ‘ We 
are not infidels if that term implies rejection of Christian truth, 
since all we reject is Christian error.' During his life he was 
frequently in association with Christians who shared his social 
and political sympathies, and his attitude towards the ‘Chris- 
tian socialism’ of Maurice (q.v.) and Kingsley reveals his union 
of aim so far as socialism was concerned, equally with his 
dislike of the doctrinal significance which he felt was conveyed 
by the term ‘ Christian.’ For many years Holyoake was honour- 
ably connected with the welfare of the co-operative raovement.1 
III middle life he settled in Ixindon as a bookseller, and among 
his many interests the struggle of Italy for freedom found a 
characteristic place. He counted in the circle of his 'friends 
both Garibaldi and Mazzini, and busied himself with promoting 
the unlucky ‘ English Legion ’ that sailed to their assistance. 
In later life he .settled at Brighton, where he died in 1906, 
agitator hiid ehthhsiast to the end, welcoming almost with his 
last breath th’e Lib'erar victory at the General Election early in 
thatyear.', ' 

During bis long life Holyoake was associated 
more or less sympathetically with the men whose 
anti-Christian propaganda was the storm-centre of 
the 19th cent. ; and yet at the same time he 
maintained, especially in his later life, cordial 
relations with eminent supporters of Christianity, 
including W. E. Gladstone, who regarded him as 
an honest and single-minded opponent. None of 
the associates pf Charles Bradlaugh was so gener- 
ally esteemed among their opponents as Holyoake, 
and a number of. attacks made upon him hy 
members of his own party are significant testi- 
mony to the fairness and independence of Holy- 
oake’s judgment. 

1 See art. Co-ofrration. 


Among Holyoake’s companions in establishing 
secularism may be named Charles Southwell 
Thomas Cooper (afterwards converted to Christi- 
anity), Thomas Paterson, and William Chilton. 
The movement originated in 1849, and was ex- 
pressly regarded by Holyoake as an alternative to 
atheism.* In 1850 Holyoake met Bradlaugh, and 
in the subsequent year coined the term ‘ secular- 
ism,’ - after some hesitation as to the merits of 
‘netheism’ and _ ‘ limitationism ’ as alternatives, 
‘ as best indicating that province of duty which 
belongs to this life.’ Secularism was intended to 
diflerentiate Holyoake’s anti-theistic position front 
Bradlaugh’s atheistic pronouncements,, and, al- 
though Bradlaugh, Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, 
and other atheists were identified with the secular 
movement, Holyoake always endeavoured to make 
it possible that the social, political, and ethical 
aims of secularism should not necessitate subscrip- 
tion to atheistic belief, in the hope that liberal- 
minded theists might, ivithout prejudice to their 
theism, join in promoting these ends— an attitude 
to which he persisted in clinging, despite the small 
success which it achieved. 

3. Principles. — The essential principle of secular- 
ism is to seek for human improvement by material 
means alone. It holds that such means are the 
more important, because the more proximate ; and 
that, independently and in themselves, they are 
adequate to secure the desired end.f . , 

Secularism arose and developed at a period when 
the relations of science and religion were beginning 
to be regarded as those of sharp opposition. In 
harraonj’ with that notion, it proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of secular truth. Secular knowledge is 
founded upon the experience of this life and can 
be maintained and tested by reason at work in 
experience. It conceived that, just as matliej 
matics, physics, and chemistry were ‘secular 
sciences, so it would be possible on the same lines 
to establish a secular theory of the conduct and 
welfare of life, and to add the instruction of_ the . 
conscience to instruction in the sciences, in a 
similar manner and on similar conditions. 

The relations of, secularism to religion were 
accordingly defined as mutually exclusive rather 
than hostile. Theology professes -to interpret the 
unknown world. Secularism is . wholly ; uncon- 
cerned with that world and its interpretation. 1 
deals with the loiown world ■ interpreted by experi- 
ence and neither offers nor forbids any 0P****° 
regarding another life.' Neither thei^ 
atheism enters into the secularist scheme,, beca » 
neither is provable by experience. In so ‘ 
Christinnitj’ is moral, . secularism has 
ground with it, but it offers a basis for mo y 
wholly independent of all Christian belief **** 
that wUl appeal to those who, for various reason® 
are dissatisfied with theology. It s**^*?*^ 1,0 

complete morality is attainable by, and 
based upon, secular considerations n 

all the uses for Avhich the house was . . 

be fulfilled ivithout reference to the architect 
may have designed it. It does n°t 
there is no light elsewhere, but that sucl . 
adds nothing to the pursuit of ®"an 

Unless dogma actively interferes 
happiness, secularism is content to lea 
flourish or perish as it may. ■ - i^fprmincled 

Historically, secularism^ has ^®®°,^J^TroWke 
with atheism throughout its course, ^nt y 

alw.ays insisted that the two were di ‘ 

secularist principles, he was willing .ggociate 

with Bradlaugh, and .vitU him in 

with any theist who would **nite i 
seeking the mutual improvement of the_ a 
secular means. He regarded both theism a 
1 See art. Atheism, § 6. 
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atlieism as what would now be called ‘overbelief.’ 
In contrast with Holyoake, Bradlaugh considered 
that secularism was bound to contest theistic 
belief and that material progress was impossible 
so long as ‘superstition’ so powerfully manifested 
itself. 

Secularism held that its principles could be 
established and sustained by the intellect as prin- 
ciples of reason and intelligence equally applicable 
to all humanity. It contended that morality was 
based upon reason and thateiTor lay in knouuedge 
rather than intention. Holyoake thought it 
possible to establish material conditions ivhich 
Avould eradicate poverty and depravity. "With the 
utilitarians he held it as self-evident that morality 
was the conduct which establishes the common 
welfare, and he thought that science could teach 
the laws of happiness equally with the law's of 
health. To that end we must be guided by reason, 
believing not what we desire, which ^ves the 
condition neither of certainty nor of uniformity, 
but that which reason can vindicate. To fullil 
this function, reason must be left unfettered. 
Ethical and religious research must be as free as 
scientific research. There must be no penalties, 
legal or spiritual, for any investigation, criticism, 
or publicity. In this aspect of a reasonable theory 
of life secularism fulfils a function which it regards 
religion as imperfectly serving. It ‘takes truth 
for authority, not authority for truth ’and ‘sub- 
stitutes the piety of usefulness for the usefulness 
of piety.’ AA’hat is best for man will be deter- 
mined 'by reason tested by experience and will 1 
surely be approved by ‘ the Author of humanity.’ 
The new piety exhibits itself in self-help and 
‘vexes not the ears of the All-wise with capricious 
supplications.” Recognizing that we are wholly 
ruled by general laws, man’s duty is to study them 
and live % theni./^ 

4 . Progress and prospects. — The influence of 
secularism was most apparent during the middle 
of the 19th cent., when the movement flourished 
to a not inconsiderable extent among its allies in 
the anti-Christian reaction of the period. Latterly 
it has decayed rapidly and has almost disap- 
peared from independent existence, being merged 
in such organized rationalism (o.u.) as now repre- 
sents the more recent phases of the secular spirit. 
It is significant that the best days of secularism 
coincided with the definitely anti-religious pro- 
paganda of those of its sympathizers who, like 
Ilradlaugh, joined with secularism what Holyoake 
refused to regard as essential to it, namely atheism. 
Tlie atheistic controversy ended, the old animosities 
centred in it have softened, a less extreme view of 
the opposition of science and religion has prevailed, 
and with these things much of the motif of 
secularism has passed away. It is not likely to 
revive as an organized movement. The question is 
rather whether its spirit and principles are destined 
to continue in being. Secularism proposed a 
limitation of liuman knowledge and interest to 
the material sphere — an attitude which, whilst 
possible, and indeed often actual, in practice, 
IS impossible to justify or establish from the 
theoretical standpoint, as secularism essayed to 
do. 

In practice there are millions whose interests 
and concerns are confined to the material aspects 
of life. This attitude is practicable because tliey 
have no conscious theory of life and conduct. No 
such tlieory is needed. It is its absence that 
makes practical secularism possible. The weak- 
ness of secularism lies in the fact that it offers 
needless and insufficient reasons to mankind for 
doing what they can and will do without requiring 
reasons. It is much the same as if one should 

1 Holyoake, art. 'Secularism,* in Chambers's HncychpU'dia. 


propose to afford a philosophical basis for the 
natural realism of ‘ the plain man,’ which regards 
the evidence of the senses as indisputable testi- 
mony to the existence of an external reality which 
is what it appears to be. In practice no such basis 
is needed. In theory it cannot be given ; _for the 
first steps in philosophy reveal the insufiiciency_ of 
‘the plain man’s’ assumptions. So it is with 
secularism. Many are secular in practice, but any 
theory of life or conduct is bound to discuss the 
questions which secularism attempts to ignore. 
Though Holyoake claimed that secularism was a 
theory of life and conduct, in reality it is the 
renunciation of one, like agnosticism, with which 
it is closely allied. As such it is needless, and it 
fails because it has no place to fill. In practice 
one can limit one’s interests without a theory of 
limitation, and negate without a theory of 
negation. "When, however, we propose to ask 
why we should limit our knowledge, we are obliged 
to Lake up an attitude of reception or rejection, 
not merely one of ignoring, in face of the claims 
of religion to afford a knowledge of other than 
material concerns. In this matter Bradlaugh 
acted more consistently than Holyoake, and his 
action is confirmed by the fact that secularism was 
most vigorous when linked with anti-religious 
views. The attempt to ignore rather than deny 
religion is impractical, because religion embraces 
botli secnlar and spiritual concerns. Religion 
denies the secular conception of life, and that con- 
ception cannot establish itself without defeating 
the claim of religion to control life. It is an 
impossible proposition to maintain that there may 
be a God, but that He does not concern material 
existence. "Whoever believes in God believes in 
Him cx hi/poihcsi as the greatest of all realities. 
Whilst it IS true that in practice a believer in God 
may be sufficiently inconsistent to. neglect the 
implication of his belief upon conduct, it is imposs- 
ible to construct a satisfactory theory to justify 
this course. It is for this reason that a secularism 
which does not include a definitely anti-religious 
theory is bound to fail. 

From the philosophical side, the weakness of 
secularism, ns Holyoake presented it, consists in 
an inability to appreciate the distinction between 
fact and value — a failure which is perhaps attribut- 
able to the dogmatic certainty which characterized 
the claims set forth in the name of science in the 
middle of the 19th century. Whilst ‘facts,’ i.e. 
abstractions from experience considered by them- 
selves, ns science regards them, ma 5 ’’ be treated as 
matters of intellectual Icnowledge alone, the worth 
and permanence of values are posited only by an 
act of faith. In attempting to construct an ethical 
system of facts, analogous to mathematics or 
chemistry, to deal with knowledge and not witli 
faith, secularism reveals its ignorance of a funda- 
mental distinction. It proposed to decide between 
competing values by a standard of fact, and spoke 
of tiTith and reason without any clear understand- 
ing of the relation of these terms to value, as if 
they gave self-evident proof of the existence of 
values and obvious means of distinguishing between 
competing values. Whilst utilitarianism — the 
philosophical theory which gave most impetus to 
seculansm— prevailed, it was possible to uphold, 
to some extent at least, the secularist ethic, but 
the collapse of utilitarianism involved the failure 
of the movement based, on the philosophical side 
at least, upon its premisses. 

For these_ reasons it does not seem apparent that 
secularism is destined to survive as a theory of life 
and conduct, and it must be regarded as a move- 
^ niept arising out of, and passing with, the con- 
j ditions of its time. Whilst its ethical .aims were 
' honourable, it lacked an adequate basi<- upon 
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which to establish itself as a permanent feature of 
human thought. ' 

Literature.— G. J. Holyoake, Principles of SeetUaiism, 
London, 1859, The Trial of Theism, do. 1858, The Limits of 
Atheism, do. 1861, The Origin and Nature of Secularism, do.' 
1896. See also The Secular Review, vol. i., do. 1876-77, The 
Present Day, 3 vols., do. 1883-86, both ed. by Holyoake, whose 
autobiography is contained in Sixty Tears of an Agitator’s Life, 
2 vols., do. 1892, and in Bygones worth Remembering, 2 vols., 
do. 1905; J. McCabe,' Life and Letters of George Jacob 
Bolyoahe, 2 vols., do. 1908; C. 'W. F. Goss, Descriptive Biblio- 
graphy of the Writings of G. J. Holyoake, do. 1908 ; R. Flint, 
Anti-Theistic Theories (Baird Lecture for 1887), Edinburgh, 
1879, pp. 211-249. EKIC S. WATERHOUSE. 

SEEKERS. — The Seekers, in the narrowest use 
of the term, formed a small sect of the Independents 
during the period of the English Commonwealth. 
In a broader and more accurate sense of the word, 
the name ‘ Seeker ’ covers a movement or tendency, 
both Continental and English, extending from the 
time of the Reformation in Germany to the middle 
of the 17th cent., the definite sect of the Seekers 
in England being the historical culmination of this 
movement. 

The definite Seeker tendency, with its character- 
istic group of ideas, first comes to light in the 
writings of Sebastian Franck (1499-1542), a human- 
istic reformer of Schwabia. Franck^ describes 
groups of Christians among the Anabaptists who 
desire to allow baptism and other ceremonies to 
remain in abeyance until God gives further com- 
mands, and those persons, he says, suspending for 
the time external ceremonies, wait and seek for 
fuller light. Dirck Coomhert, a Dutch theologian 
and reformer, bom in -Amsterdam in 1522, strongly 
developed the Seeker tendency, and through his 
influence the Seeker attitude took an important 
place in the thought of an interesting section of 
Dutch dissenters. Coornhert considered the exist- 
ing Church, ivith its divisions, external organiza- 
tion, and outward ceremonies, as only an interim 
Church, and he held that the faithful shall quietly 
wait for the true apostolic, authoritative (jhurch 
to be divineW commissioned, endowed, and in- 
augurated. The Seeker attitude, emphasized in 
the -svritings of Coornhert, was taken up by the 
societies of Dutch Collemants, or Rynsburgers 
(q.v,), in the 17th cent, and made a central feature 
dr this interesting movement. Daniel Van Breen, 
Adam Boreel, and Galenus Abrahams of the 
Amsterdam Collegium, or Society, were the leaders 
of this Seeker movement in Holland, though the 
most developed expression of it is found in a tract 
entitled Lucerna super candelabro (Amsterdam, 
1662), probably -written by Peter Balling, a Col- 
legiant of Rynsburg, and translated into English 
by the Quaker, Benjamin Fnrley, under the title, 
The Light on the Candlestick (London, 1665). This 
tract and ‘the Nineteen Articles’ (1658) M’ith 
their ‘Further Exposition’ (1659), issued by the 
Amsterdam Collegiants, give the fullest available 
account of Continental Seeker views. The visible 
Church, with its doctrines, or ‘notions,’ as they 
named them, its external organization, its outward 
ceremonies, is here thought of as devoid of real 
authority and spiritual power, a-s lost in the 
•wilderness and in an apostate condition, while the 
trae believer is one who waits and seeks for the 
Church of apostolic power which in the fullness of 
time God will establish with freshly-commissioned 
prophets whose authority 14411 be verified by 
miraculous gifts. The same ideas reappear, in a 
more developed stage and in more cohesive form, 
in the groups of English Seekers during the 
(lommonivealth. 

The ivord ‘ .Seekers,’ as the name of a sect, with 
its definite religious connotation, first appears in 
England in Truth's Champion (I.rf)ndon, 1617), 

I Chrrmiea, StraRuhnn;, 1531. 


probably ivritten by John Morton, where ‘ Seekers' 
are described as a people opposed to everything 
external, who do not need to ‘hear preaching nor 
read the Scriptures.’ Ei^en before this date, how- 
ever, Bartholomeiv Legate, an English cloth-dealer 
whose trade took him to Holland, had taught 
definite Seeker ideas. Henoch Clapham' makes 
Legate say that God is soon to give a new revela- 
tion through ‘myraculous apostles’ and a ‘inyr- 
aculous ministry ’ and that until this commission 
appears there is ‘ no true Church,’ ‘no true baptism,’ 
‘no visible Christian.’ Until God acts, man can 
only 4vait and seek. Legate plainly held the group 
of ideas ivhich formed part of the Continental 
movement traced above. He was burned at 
Smithfield in 1612 as a heretic, suspected of hold- 
ing Arian views. 

Ep^hraim Pagitt gives an adequate account of 
the Seeker position ; 

* Manj- have wrangled so long about the Ohurch that at last 
they have quite lost it, and go under the name of Expectert 
or Seekers, and do deny that there is an 3 ’ Church, or true 
minister, or anj’ ordinances.’ 2 

Edivards’s Gangrcena (London, 1646), Richard 
Baxter’s accounts in Beliquice Baxteriance (do, 
1696), John Jackson’s A Sober Word to a Serious 
People (do, 1651), and John Saltmarsh’s Sparkles 
of Glory (do. 1648) give further and somewhat fuller 
description of the Seeker movement of the time. 
The folloiving passage is sympathetic and on the 
whole a fair description of the main features of 
the movement : 


‘Firstlj’, they seek the mind of God in the Scriptures. 
Secondly, the.v Judge that prayer and alms are to be attended 
to, and for this purpose they come together into some place on 
the First-days as their hearts are drawn forth and opportunity 
offers. Then they seek, firstly, that they maj' be instruments 
in the hand of the Lord to stir up the grace of God m one 
another, by mutual conference and communication of erwri- 
ence : and secondly, to wait for a further revelation. Hiirdly, 
to hold out their testimony against the false, and for the pure 
ordinance of ministry and worship. They behave thenuelres 
as persons who have neither the power nor the gift to go before 
one another b.v way of eminency or authority, but as sheep un- 
folded, and as soldiers unrallied, waiting for a f,’ 

ing. They acknowledge no other visible teacher but then ora 
aud works of God, on whom they wait, for the grace which is 
to be brought at the revelation of Jesus Christ.'S^ 

It is, however, through the writings and docu- 
ments of the early Quakers that it has been 
possible to discover the extent of the movement in 
England and at the same time to find the real 
characteristics of the sect of Seekers. 

The First Publishers of Truth, printed in 1907> 
which contains a historical account of the rise min 
spread of Quakerism, contains the fullest avnuabie 
accounts of the Seekers. They appear in these 
documents to be a sincere, earnest, spiritually' 
minded people, who have turned av’ay from out- 
ward things and are endeavouring to discover the 
will of God and His divine leading by ^n^bng m 
silence for the light to break forth. 
described as ‘a seeking and religiously 
people.’ They appear to have had large 
in tlie West Riding of Yorkshire, in Westmorland, 
and also in Bristol. Their meetings seem to have 
been held with long periods of silence ana 
opportunity for free, spontaneous, and nnprep 
messages, though there were evidently *ea . 
the local groups who often, prol’aWy nraaliy, 
preached to them and interpreted to th , 

spiritual nature of Christianity as tliey conceive 

it. The Seeker groups described in 
Quaker documents ivent over alrnost enti eiv 
the new mov'ement inaugurated by Leorg > 
and the leaders of the Seeker societies bewrn , 
1652 the foremost preachers in the ®ar'y , > 

of Friends {q.v.). From having ^hat 

they no 4 v believed that they had becom 

1 Error on the Right Band, I/mdou.JiCOi 

2 Beresiograpkie, London, 164 j, P- l-"- 

3 J.TckBon, p. 3. 
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Cromwell once called ‘happy finders.’ After 1662 
there is no indication of the continuation of _a 
separate sect of Seekers, and the characteristic 
ideas which formed the body of their propaganda 
Iienceforth disappear from religious tractarinn 
literature in England, though they continued 
somewhat longer to find expression in Holland, 

LiTEHATimE.— J. C. van Slee, X>e nijnsburoer CoUegianien, 
Haarlem, 1895 ; Hermann Weinffarten, Vie Jierolutions- 
Hrehen Ennlands, Leipzig, 18GS; D. Masson, Life of Milton, 
6 Tols., London, 1859-80 ; The First Publishers of Truth, cd. 
for the Friends’ Historical Society by Norman Penney, do. 
1907; The Stealcdalc Papers, in Devonsliire House Library, 
piven in extract in an art. by W. C. Braithwaite in Joxim. of 
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1912- Rufus M, Jones, 

SELF.— See Personalitv, Ego. 

SELF (Buddhist). — In Buddhism the use and 
content of the term ‘self,’ both ns separate word 
and as prefix, coincide largely ivith its use and 
content in Western religions and ethics. But the 
former sj’stem has some interesting features of 
divergent development to show — ^linguistic, psycho- 
logical, ethical, and metaphy.sicnl. 

Linguistically, c.^., there is in Pali the useful 
compound atta-bhava, ‘self-state’ or ‘self-hood,’ 
meaning personality, individual life, the bodily 
and mental organism. 

' 1 cannot reineraber, since 1 have had experience through this 
offaMaea, all its char.'ictcristics and habits; how then should 
1 remember my various former existences ? ’ > 

‘ . . . each of the (Ive organs of sense derived from the four 
great elements, included in the attabhdva.'tt 

It was consonant also witli the old Sntta diction 
to use atta alone in this sense, ^ but the compound 
term superseded it. 

It was used, wrote Buddhaghosa, ‘ both for the body and for 
all the corporeal and mental factors, foolish folk including 
these In the notion they hold that “This Is myself” (or “my i 
soul I 


Th 5 ' better self 1 thou hold’st in mean repute, 

Who within seif hid’st evil from thyself.”-^ 

I ‘"Self-known" applies to one who reflects Thus far am 
I in faith, morals, learning, seif-surrender, insight, ready 
speech." '3 

There are two adjectival forms of atta, neither 
of which lias tlie meaning of our ‘ selfish.’ The 
one, attaniya, is simply the adjective of relation, 
the other,' ajjhattiha (adhi-att-ika), is the same. 
But they are used in different connexions. The 
former is used with reference to soul, or ontological 
self. The latter is a purely psychological term, 
and is opposed to whatever is ‘external’ to one’s 
self, corporeal and mental, Thus ajjhatlika pheno- 
mena are the activities of the five senses and of 
the ideating factor or mind. External pheno- 
mena are Ejects of sense and images—mental 
constructions objectified. The former phenomena 
are ' self-referable, one’s own, referable to the 
person, bodily and mentol,’* And, because the 
corporeal factor is included, our modern term ‘ sub- 
jective ’ does not always form a fit rendering. 

It is clear from the foregoing linguistic considera- 
tions that, wliatever restrictions the religious 
philosophy of Buddhism imposed upon the meta- 
physical implications of the term and concept of 
‘ self,’ the use of it as a convenient label for the 
totality of any living individnal was by that 
pliilosophy both approved and exploited. As such 
a label, it belonged to the stock of terms and ideas 
called sammiiti, or ‘of conventional usage.’ The 
Buddhist scholar used it as sue!). Philosophically 
speaking, it did not mean for him an ultimate 
unitary principle, continuing self-identical amid a 
stream of transient manifestations. Contrariwise, 
it was merely a name-and-concept binding together 
and labelling a transient aggregate of factors. For 
him the ultimate principles, material and psychical, 
were not in the bond or label, but among those 
factors. But even they were evanescent, ever- 
changing.' And as to the name-labels he judged 
that 

•These are merely names, expressions, turns of speech, desig- 
nations in common use in the world. 01 these he who has won 
truth makes use indeed, but is not led astray by them.'O 


Again, there is the P.'ili idiom of the dual self, a 
form of speech which coiTc.sponds to no psycho- 
logically conceived parallel, but in which one atta 
functions (instead of a personal pronoun) as the 
subject, the other as the object : 

‘These are the penalties of wrong-doing : self upbraids self.’* 
‘ Any virtuous layman estahliahcd in the fourfold peace can, 
if he will, confess self to self ns being assured of linppy reliirth.’ 5 
‘ To whom is the self not dear? To evildoers, for . . . though 
they may say “Dear to us is the self," yet that which a foe 
would do to his foe, that do they by self to self.’ r 
*B}' self incite the self, examine sell 
By sell ; self-guarded thus, watchlul ol mind 
And happy shalt thou live. For self of self 
Is warder, unto self hath self recourse. 

Therefore train well thyself.’ 6 

Here we have a mode of psychical activity, known 
to psychological analysis, which bifurcates the 
unitary concept of the self, setting a self which 
is the accretion and outcome of experience — the 
‘character’ — over against the self of tlie present 
moment, and so on. 

Thus used, tlie former ‘ self ’ at times takes the 
place of our term ‘ conscience.’ 

‘ Doth self reproach thee not ns to morals ?’ 9 

‘ There is not anywhere a place throughout the world 
Where evil deeds may secretly be done. 

The self doth know thee, itan, whether in truth 
Thou didst it, or if it be false. O friend, 


1 .. 

3 !. .. 

cf. I . . ...... 

4 ." 

a ; 

8 Bhammapada, S79 f. 

^Satpyutta NikSya, iil. 120, etc. 
255, etc. 


2 Vhammasanija^i, 5 697 f. 
Dialogues of the Ruadha, i. 259 ; 
. i. 89, and citations below. 

t Aiiguttara Nikdya, 1. 67. 
1 Sarpyutta Nikdya, i. 72. 


Aiiguttara Nikdya, iil. 


The ethical implications of atta have been already 
dealt with in art. Egoism (Buddhist). 

LiTunATvns.— C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Ruddhist Psychology, 
London, 1014, pp. 20 f., 140 f., Manual of Ruddhist Psycho- 
logical Ethics, do. 1900, pp. xciv, 207, n. 1. The Piii texts are 
published b}' the P.'ili Text Society. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

SELF-ASSERTION AND SELF-SUBJEC- 
TION. — I. Primary instincts. — Self-assertion 
(or self-display) together -with its opposite, self-sub- 
jection (or self- abasement), has been classed by many 
modern psycholorists with the primary instincts of 
human nature— the instincts which, either directly 
or indirectly, are the prime movers of all human 
activity. Tlie term ‘ instinct ’ has, unfortunately, 
not yet acquired a fixed meoning.’ For the pur- 
poses of this article the definition of McDougall 
may be considered useful. 

He dcDnca it aa 'an inherited or innate psycho-physical dis- 
position which determines its possessor (1) to perceive, and to 
pay attention to, objects of a certain class. (2) to experience an 
emotional cxcilcment of a particular quality upon perceiving 
such an object, and (S) to not in regard to it in a particular 
manner, or, at least, to experience an impulse to such aotion.’s 
Of the three parts of the psycho-physical dispo.si- 
tion it is the second that is most stable ancf un- 
changing. 

I Ealyunarp ; comparative not in the PSli. 

3 Aiiguttara Nikilya, 1. 149. s Ib. Iv. 114 

1207, 1044 ; cf. Majjhima Nikdya, i. 
f fkn ’ " physical elements of the anatomy are called ajjhat- 

' See art. Reamtt (Buddhist). 

8 Vigha Nikdya, i. 202 (tr. Dialogues of the Buddha iSBB, 
tondon, 1899], 1. 263) ; in this connexion the art. Bool (Bud- 
aiiist) should be consulted^ 

^ Cf, art. Instinct. 

8 An Introd. to P/fi/ehologp7^ London, 1913, p. 29. 
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‘ The emotional excitement, with the accompanj’ing nervous 
activities of the central part of the disposition, is the only part 
of the total instinctive process that retains its specific char- 
acter and remains common to all individuals and all situations 
in which the instinct is excited.’ i 

Not only has the emotional excitement of each 
instinct a specific character, but it always ex'presses 
itself by the same symptoms. McDougall describes 
the emotion characteristic of self-assertion by the 
term ‘ elation,’ its opposite by the term ‘ self- 
subjection.’ Ribot^ uses the terms ‘positive 
self-feeling ’ and ‘ negative self-feeling ’ to describe 
them. Positive self-feeling gives an impulse to 
the display of size, strength, and other traits of 
the self, whereas negative self-feeling leads to 
shrinking, self-effacement, submission, self-abase- 
ment. Drever® questions McDougall’s statement 
that the affective part of these instincts is always 
an emotion. There is no evidence, he contends, 
that the complex experience denoted by that .term 
is always present when the instinct is active. 
Tlie positive self-feeling invariably present is more 
accurately described by the term ‘interest’ (a 
feeling of worth-while-ness) than by the term 
‘emotion.’ The emotion of elation, according to 
him, is experienced only when self-assertion or 
self-display (which is the term Drever prefers) has 
met Avith its suitable response in the submissive 
attitude of those before Avhom self-display is made. 

Drever^ employs the following five tests in 
determining from a psychological point of view 
Avhether any particular instinct is to be con- 
sidered primary, and tlie two instincts under con- 
sideration meet all five ; 

* (1) Irreducibility by introspective analysis to simpler com- 
ponents. 

(2) Arousal of impulse and emotion, with its speciflo and un- 
mistakable expressive signs, by specific objects or specific kinds 
of objects, prior to individual experience of these objects. 

(8) Manifestation in the early raontlis of child life. 

(4) Wide diffusion in the animal world. 

(6) Occurrence in exaggerated form under pathological con- 
ditions.’® 

McDougall relies on the fourth and fifth. His 
discussion, however, implies the use of the first, 
while Ave find illustrations of the live in the 
examples that he gives of the operation of the 
instincts. His treatment of self-assertion and 
self-subjection is the most full and satisfactory 
that Ave possess. Ribot’s treatment — Avhich pre- 
ceded McDougall’s — is briefer and less thorough. 
Drever has improved on McDougall’s analysis in 
some particulars. A good account of the signi- 
ficance of self-assertion and self-subjection in the 
social and ethical development of the child is given 
by BaldAA’in.® 

These instincts are essentially social in nature. 
Their excitement depends on the presence of 
others. In the case of man the idea of others, 
AA’ithout their actual presence, may cause elation 
or subjection Avith their corresponding manifesta- 
tions. One may ‘shoAV ofT’ before an imaginary 
gallery of spectators, or even before one’s self in a 
mirror, as if he Avere another person. But the dis- 
play is ahvays to, and the shrinking from, some 
one’s notice — usually some one of the same kind. 
A barnyard cockerel struts before other foAvls, a 
hen among her chicks ; a small dog crawls sub- 
missively toAvards, or aAA'ay from, a big dog ; but 
he Avill also slink aAvay Avith his tail betAveen his legs 
from a man Avho has shown disapproval of him. 
Generally, hoAvever, the instinct of subjection is 
excited by the presence of one of the same kind 
Avho is perceived to be in some respect superior, 
Avliereas the instinct of self-display is excited by 

1 McDougall, p. S4. 

SjfVic Psychologv of the Emotions, Eng. tr., London, 1897, 
pt. ii. v. 

* The Instinct in Man, Cambndgc, 1917, pp. ISGff., 192. 

* n. Ch. viii. ® hh. p. 173. 

« Soeialand Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development*, 
Kpn- York and London, 1907, pp. 13 ff., 204 ff. 


another of the same kind Avho is perceived to bo 
inferior. In the case of animals the superiority or 
inferiority is chiefly in size or strength, but other 
striking characteristics, such as the tail of the 
peacock, may be organs for the self-display of 
their OAvners, and may produce subjection in otheis. 
The self-display of animals occurs mainly, thonnh 
not exclusively, during the mating season. Dar- 
Avin,^ in his interesting description of this instinct, 
regards it as a manifestation of the comtship in- 
stinct. The tAvo should not, hoAvever, be identified. 

Self-assertion and self-subjection come into 
operation at an early age in children. A child 
Avill crow and otherAvise display its poAvers and 
become elated at the admiring applause of tlie 
family group, Avhereas the absence of .applause or 
inattention Avill reduce it to silence and cause it to 
shrink out of sight. 

Pathological cases shoAv the operation of both 
the instincts in an exaggerated form. In certain 
mental diseases — e.g., general paralysis of the 
insane — ‘ exaggeration of this emotion and of its 
impulse of display is the leading symptom.’ In 
other mental diseases the patient exhibits exagger- 
ated symptoms of self-abasement. He ‘shrinks 
from the observation of his felloAvs, thinks him- 
self a most Avretched, useless, sinful creature,’ etc.’ 

2 . Emotional complexes. — Instincts may be 
excited singly or in combination. In human 
beings they are seldom excited singly. When two 
or more are excited together, their emotions may 
fuse so as to iorm a complex emotion in Avhich the 
various constituents modify one another. In the 
neAv emotion the various constituents may_ be 
detected ; yet the Avhole is not a quasi-mechankal 
sum of the constituents, but a new emotion having 
a special emotional tone. Among the e-xamples 
given by McDougall is admiration (^.v.). This ho 
analyzes into the tAVO primary emotions of wonder 
and negative self-feeling. Wonder he considers to 
be the emotion Avhich is the afiective part of the 
instinct of curiosity ® — the instinct Avhose iramilso 
is to cause us to approach a relatively novel object 
and to contenijjlate it. But Ave approach an adnurcd 
object sloAA’ly and Avith hesitation, i.e. submissively. 
For admiration is elicited Avhen the novel is m 
some respect superior. It is therefore most fre- 
quently excited by a person perceived to be 
superior to ourselves, Avhom we do not fully under- 
stand. McDougall maintains that in our admira- 
tion for books and Avorks of art there is alwaj’s 
present the thought of the maker. Admiration 
of natural objects implies the personalization of 
natural poAvers or the postulate of their Creator. 
The presence in admiration of the submissive atti- 
tude Avith the attendant negative self-feeling is an 
indication of this. Admiration qualified by fear 
is aAve (q.v.). When the power avIucIi excites ave 
is beueficent toAA'ardsusand excitesgratitude(^.iA)» 
Ave experience reverence (q.v.) — the religioiis emo- 
tion par excellence.* McDougall’s account of rever- 
ence is scarcely satisfactory. Wonder, negative .sen- 
feeling, and fear are clearly elements in it ; m} 
gratitude is not essential. What is es.semiai i- 
respeet. Respect depends on the recognition o 
.some personal excellence other than size 9'" ‘ 

Benevolence is such an excellence, so is ' 

ne.ss ; and a manifestation bj' a being 
toAA'ards even another may suffice to qualiiy o 

1 The Descent of Man, 2 vols., London, 1871, ch. xHl. 

2 JIcDotig-all, pp. 04-00. jhp word 

3 Drever (p. 200) seems riphtwhen be ia}8 that th 
‘curiosity’ describes not only the impulse but the „ 
attendinir it better than the word ‘wonder. " °udsr * . , j,. 



enquiring 

wonder is developed,’ curiosity, however, 
ment in it. 

4 Meli'iuvall, i'l>. 123-135. 
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awe into reverence. We can respect anotlier only 
if he is seen to respect himself. Indeed McDougall 
suggests that our ‘respect for another is a sym- 
pathetic reflexion of liis self-respect.’ * Hence 
positive self-feeling qualified by a sense of personal 
worth enters into reverence. So it is an emotion 
possible only to a person conscious in some degree 
of his moral dignity or worth. Keverenoe for God 
the Father is attainable only by the man who is 
conscious of the value of ‘sonship.’ 

MoDoufrall suggests that 'the fundamental _ distinction 
between religious and magical practices is not, ns is sometimes 
said, that religion conceives the powers it envisages as person-al 
powers, while magic conceives them as impersonal ; but rather 
that the religious attitude is always that of submission, the 
magical attitude that of self-assertion; and that the forces 
which botli magical and religious practices are concerned to 
influence may be conceived in either case as personal or 
impersonal powers. Hence the sai’age, who at one time bows 
down before his fetish in supplication, and at another seeks to 
compel its nssistonoe by threats or spells, adopts toward the 
one object alternately the religions and tlie magical attitude. 
The same fundamental difference of attitude and emotion dis- 
tinguishes religion from science, into which magio becomes 
transformed as civilization progresses.' 2 

This theory cannot be justified. We have seen 
that in one of the highest forms of religious emo- 
tion — reverence — positive self-feeling in the form 
of respect is present. Durkheim ° maintains that 
there is an element of respect in the fear of the 
primitive for his gods. And he shows that the 
religious rites of the Australian totemists have as 
one of their functions the strengthening of the 
divine principle in the totem and the ensuring of 
the reproduction of the totemic species, Tlieir 
worshippers are as necessary to the gods as the 
gods are to the worshippers. ■* And in the higher 
religions (fi.g., Christianity) the worship and service 
of men are believed to be needed by their God. 
Hence the attitude cannot be one of pure sub- 
mission- McDougall is probably right m saying 
that the magical attitude is self-assertive. Does 
not that distinguish it from both the religious and 
the scientific attitudes? For surely intellectual 
humility is a characteristic of the scientific mind. 
There is a confident assertion of power in the 
propounding and following out or hypotheses, 
but there is also a readiness to submit to facts, 
and a subjection of self to truth, even when 
truth demands the surrender of cherished beliefs 
and hopes. In the application also of scientific 
knowledge to practical affairs the scientific man 
can impose his will on nature only by obeying 
nature’s laws. Positive and negative self-feel- 
ing are constituents of scientific and religious 
emotion. 

3. The self-sentiment. — The emotions not only 
fuse to form new emotional complexes ; they also 
compete with and inhibit one another. In com- 
paratively undeveloped minds, such as those of 
animals and very young children, positive and 
negative self-feeling would simply preclude one 
another’s appearance, or, if both appeared, one 
would expel the other from the mind. In bashful 
behaviour, which appears in a child’s tliird year, 
neither succeeds in expelling its opposite. Both 
continue to be excited by different aspects of a 
situation — that constituted by a self in relation to 
other selves — bub because of their opposite char- 
acteristics, and the opposite types of behaviour to 
which they lead, they do not fuse. The imputes 
to self-display and self-effacement struggle to check 
each other’s manifestations. Such a struggle 
seems to imply the organization of the two dis- 
positions into a system. The bond of union is the 
idea of the self, and a rudimentary form of the 
consciousness of self is therefore a condition of 

1 McDougall, p. 161. a p. S06. 

2 The Elementarv Forma of the Feligiove Life, Eng. tr., 
London, 1916, pp. 20611., 346 fl. 

4 Ct. J. G. Prazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Einga, 
London, 1913, i. 31. 
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the union and consequent struggle. To such a 
system of dispositions organized about the idea of 
an object modem psychologists, following Shand, 
have given the name ‘sentiment.’^ 

‘When any one of the emotions is strongly or repeatedly 
excited by a particular object, there is formed the rudiment of 
a eentiment.’ 2 

For example, the admiring applause of a child’s 
nurse gradually develops the ‘ “_Am _ I not_ a 
wonder?” consciousness, ’ and the child will acquire 
the habit of displaying its powers and expect 
applause each time it does so. One that is always 
petted, admired, and allowed to have its own way 
may acquire the self-assertive habit to an excessive 
degree, will become what is called a ‘ spoilt ’ child. 
It will come to think of itself as a being superior 
to others, to whom all must always defer and sub- 
mit. About its idea of self— an idea essentialjy 
social in character, for it is the idea of the self in 
relation to others — ^its emotions will become organ- 
ized with positive self-feeling central and dominat- 
ing. In the self-sentiment so formed it will tend 
to include all the emotions that are of service to 
its ends, and to exclude all those which are useless 
or antagonistic; e.g., it will feel fear when the 
satisfaction of positive self-feeling is threatened, 
anger when it is obstructed, elation when it is 
satisfied, and sorrow when it is frustrated.* Signs 
of fear, admiration, gi-atitude, and deference in 
others it will welcome, but it will tend to restrain 
the impulses to exhibit them itself, and to feel the 
corresponding emotions. A fully-formed senti- 
ment of this type is the cause of pride (g.v.) in its 
extreme and most objectionable form. But it 
never happens that the self-sentiment excludes 
negative self-feeling entirely. That would be 
possible only if a child were bom devoid of the 
mstinct, or never perceived persons in any way 
superior to itself. Where, however, this instinct is 
weak or its exercise much inhibited, a whole series 
of emotions into which negative self-feeling enters 
is only faintly felt — e.g., admiration, reverence, 
respect, gratitude, humility. There would be 
comparative indifference to praise and blame — con- 
cern for either implies a recognition of the superi- 
ority of those who bestow it — and consequently 
little knowledge of other men, inasmuch as the 
motive for closely observing their attitudes and 
the expression of their opinions would be largely 
lacking. Further, there would be great ignorance 
of self, for we learn to know ourselves by compar- 
ing ourselves with others, by observing_ their atti- 
tudes towards us, and accepting their opinionsabout 
us. Moreover, weakness in negative self-feeling 
indicates incapacity to appreciate ideals (truth, 
beauty, goodness) and to devote the life to any 
great cause ; for these ends imply the vivid realiza- 
tion of a form of personal life superior to one’s own, 
which realization involves the consciousness of 
present inferiority and submissiveness. 

In the case of the ordinary man negative self- 
feeling becomes incorporated with positive self- 
feeling, in varying degree, in the self-sentiment, 
because in the social environment the growing boy 
inevitably meets some who are superior to himself. 
Authority especially, represented by parents, 
teachers, etc., imposes its will on the boy; and 
above all the authority of society as a whole which 
‘ with a collective voice and irresistible power dis- 
tributes rewards and punishments, praise and 
blame, and formulates its approval and disapproval 

I Sonie distin^ish between eimplo and complex eentlments. 

A “ simple sentiment consists of a single emotional tendency 
^ooiated with an idea or idea complex' (Drever, p. 216 L). 
The term ‘ emotion ' is reserved for an experience on the per- 
ceptual level, ’ sentiment ' for an experience on the ideational 
level (of. ib. oh. ix. ; see also art. Sentijient). 

8 McDougall, p. 163. 

*Cf. A. F. Shand, The Foundationa of Character, London, 
19U, bk. i. ch. iv. f. 
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in nnivcrsally nccoptcil iimxims,’* Owinj' to tlie 
incorporation of tliesc two emotions in Die self- 
sentiment, 

‘ nil persons fall (or the child into one or other of two ciosscs ; 
in tlio one class are those who impress him as beings of superior 
power, who evoke liis negative self-feeling, and towards whom 
he is suliinissivc and receptive; in the other class are those 
whose presence evokes his positive self-feeling and towards 
whom he is self-assertive and masterful, just because they fail 
to impress him ns beings superior to himself. As his powers 
develop and his knowledge increases, persons who at first 
belonged to the former class are transferred to the latter ; he 
le.arn8, or thinks ho learns, the limits of their powers; he no 
longer shrinks from a contest with them, and, every time he 
gains the advantage in any such contest, their power of evoking 
his negative self-feeling diminishes, until it fails completely. 
When that stage is reached his attitude towards tliem is re- 
versed, it becomes self-assertive; for their presence evokes his 
positive self-feeling. In this way a child of good capacities, in 
whom the instinct of self-assertion is strong, works ids way up 
the social ladder.’ 2 

This account of the progress of a hoy to manhood 
must be qualified by the fact that the self-senti- 
ment is not the only one that moves him. Of 
special importance are the various love sentiments 
— love of parents, children, friends, liome, country, 
church, God. At the basis of all the love senti- 
ments is the primary emotion of tender feeling 
with its impulse to protect — an emotion and 
impulse which may lead to concern and care for 
others irrespective of their relation to the self- 
sentiment. This impulse may legitimately be 
called altruistic, and often leads to self-sacrifice.® 

4. Extension and moralization of self-senti- 
ment. — ^The moral char.acter of the self-sentiment 
will depend largelj’ on the idea of self about which 
it is organized together with the thoroughness of 
the organization depending on this idea. The 
idea of the self in all but its most rudimentary 
forms is essentially a social product, developed by 
interaction with other persons and involving con- 
stant reference to them ; it is, in fact, a conception 
not merely of one’s self but of one’s self in relation 
to other selves. The relationship may be con- 
ceived to range from complete exclusion, through 
opposition, sympathy, co-operation in various 
degrees, to inclusion partial or complete.^ The 
self conceived as an exclusive monad is not a 
defensible conception ; but it has been maintained 
on theoretical founds, though rarely aasumed as 
a working conception in the actual a/lairs of life. 
Usually, as we saw above, a certain measure of 
antagonism and coullict of interests is felt to exist 
between self .and others. 'Ihe self, however, may 
identify itself with others — c.o., a mother with her 
children ; a boy with his family, school, or college ; 
a man with his clmrch, his country, and even v^th 
humanity. The group with which the self is 
identified becomes included, more or less firmly, 
in his self-regarding sentiment. The success or 
failure of the group may rouse his positive or 
negative self-feeling. He is concerned for its 
success or failure as he is for his oAvn. He 
judges it to be his own, and feels and acts accord- 
ingly, Avhen that group comes into relations of 
antagonism to, or co-opei’ation with, other gi'oups. 
Hence his emotions and actions, although in form 
self-regarding, are in effect other-regarding ivith 
respect to the group included in his self-regard. 
Thus, on the one hand, his conduct becomes moral- 
ized and socially valuable, through the extension 
of his self-regarding sentiment to include the 
interests of ever-increasing numbers of his fellow- 
men ; the moralization may proceed, on the other 
hand, in what may be considered a more internal 
direction — i.e., he maj’^ identify himself with the 
abstract sentiments which are suggested to him, 
or which he has thought out for himself (c.g., the 
sentiments of truth, goodness, beauty), and incor- 
porate them in the sdf-sentiment. They become 

1 McDoupall, p. 106. 2 Jb. p. 194. 

2 Of. ib. oh. X. ; Shand, bk. i. ch. iv. * Cf. art. Eoo. 


his own ideals and represent the self that he wiiis 
to be— to realize them is to realize himself to 
express them is to eximess himself. So he submits 
himself bo them, strives to express, propagate, and 
defend them, is elated when their power triumphs 
over the impulses of himself and others, and is 
cast down when they are defeated. 

Caro for others and devotion to ideals may, and 
do, spring from other motives— the sentiment of 
love in its various forms, active sympathy ivhich 
impels a man to seek to bring the feelings and 
actions of his fellows into harmony with his own, 
and his own into harmony Avith theirs— and these 
arc essential moral and social motives. But these 
receive great reinforcement Avhen their objects are 
included in the idea of self, and concern for them 
is incorporated in the self-sentiment. Conversely, 
the latter is raised to a higher level and becomes 
more comprehensive and adequate as a guide of 
conduct by the inclusion of the love sentiments 
within it. It is possible for a man to take pride 
in the thought of himself as a Im'er, and seek con- 
sequently to develop the love sentiments in his 
character. Some ethical Avriters have adopted 
this method of reconciling the claim of egoism and 
altruism. They maintain that the individual 
should seek his OAvn good, but should conceive his 
good to include the good of others. Another method 
IS to unite the self-regarding and other-regarding 
sentiments in a more general sentiment, the senti- 
ment of the perfection of life — ^not one’s oAvn merely, 
but all life. One’s chief concern may’ still be Avith 
one’s oAvn life, not because one thinks it more 
A'aluable, bub because self-perfection is more 
AA’ithin the individual’s poAver, and by concentrat- 
ing chiefly on that he Avill do most to promote the 
universal life. His efforts Avould have the ad- 
vantage of reinforcement by the strongest human 
sentiment — the sentiment or self, 

5, Sentiment for self-control. — Any one of the 
many sentiments Avhich are formed in an adult 
consciousness may become sufficiently poAverful to 
dominate large portions of a man’s life — e.g., 
avarice, ambition, love of a person, of home, 
church, art, science— and to inhibit all impulses 
AA’hich are inconsistent AA’ith, or irrelevant to, its 
end. But the sentiment Avhich seems capable of 
meeting most of the situations in life, and of 
rendering an individual practically independent 
of 2iassing solicitations, is the self-sentiment, when 
that incorporates a high ideal of Ufe including a 
sentiment for self-control. Self-control is itself a 
particular development of the self-sentiment, and 
in virtue of it a man takes pride in realizing nis 
ideal of self in all circumstances. It is the senti- 
ment of self, according to McDougall,* Avhicn is 
roused into activity AA'hen Ave are said to deterniine 
by an effort of AA’ill to act along the line of greatest 
resistance. 


■The conations, the desires and aversions, 
elf-revarding sentiment arc the motive forces "'mO"! 5 

hemsclves to the weaker ideal motive m the ® 

ITort, on-ible it to win the mastery over some 

csire of our primitive animal nature and to banish fr 

siousness the idea of the end of this desire. * 

It is not correct to say that only this sentiment 
nables us to act along the line of ' 

istance ; ® but Ave may say that, when, y 
icorporation of the ideal of perfection 
icluuing self-control, this master sentiinen 
een formed and become dominant, peihaps 
lany conflicts, . 

t becomes capable of determining ®P/'^,‘,^,,]Sg'^a"^deter- 
ul easily that conflicts can hardl.v arise , it SUPP''®.®,® 
ining motive for every possible situation, namely, t 
lat I, the self, shall do the right.’ * , 

The subsequent struggles are no longer m 


1 Pp. 230, 246 f. 

8 Cf. art. Self-Satisfaction. 


2 p 248« 

4 jroDougall, p. 262. 
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conflicts, but intellectual efforts to determine what 
is right and most worth doing. 

LrrERATDEE. — In addition to the literature given in the foot- 
notes cf. A. F. Sband, ‘ Character and the Emotions,' in Jftnd, 
newser., v. [1896] 203 ff., ‘M. Eibot’s Theoo’ of the Passions,’ 
id. xvi. [1907] 4'r7£f. DAVID PHILLIPS. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.— This word is 
used in two senses, one of which has been suffi- 
ciently treated in art. CONSCIOUSNESS, and alluded 
to in art. COMMON Sense. The question whether 
all consciousness may or may not be reduced to 
self-consciousness or how far by common^ sense, 
philosophicallv understood, the ‘various impres- 
sions received’ are ‘reduced to the unity of a 
common consciousness ’ does not concern us here. 
Social and psychological observation shows that 
some persons are much more drawn than others 
to observe the workings of their own minds. The 
tendency and habit of introspection (a.v.) produces 
a type of mind and character capable (if literary 
abilities are superadded) of writing^ first-rate auto- 
biography.' It is also valuable in helping the 
growth of medical and psychological knowledge, 
since patients who can observe their own symptoms, 
and artists or thinkers who can distinguish and 
remember their own impressions, are able to 
collect much valuable material for the scientific 
investigator. In common parlance, however, the 
word stands for something more pronounced than 
a tendency to introspection. The self-conscious 
person of the strongly marked type is one whose 
inter -ist in the world and in society is inseparable 
from his personal status and individual inclinations 
and dispositions. Commonly this exaggerated 
self-consciousness accompanies a very exaggerated 
opinion of one’s own character and abilities. But 
the reverse may sometimes happen, as personal 
responsibility for misfortunes may loom as large 
in the consciousness as personal credit when the 
event is good. In these cases it may rise to the 
height of mania.” In general, self-consciousness 
inij^ies an intense sensitiveness to the opinion of 
friends and of society, and a constant fear of 
appearing in a ridiculous or undignified position, 
■which causes diffidence in social intercourse and 
sometimes abnormal shyness. It becomes immoral 
only when the self (with its peculiar personal 
desires and aversions) is the one object the satis- 
faction of which is sought throughout life.” The 
tendency to e.xcessive self-consciousness should be 
counteracted in young people by stimulating active 
interest in scientific and social pursuits, by extend- 
ing and quickening the sympathies, and by im- 
posing such disciplinary force as may lead the 
individual to regard himself as a not-all-important 
member of human society. 

Literature.— See the works cited in footnotes; also litera- 
ture under Consciousness, Common Sense. 

Alice Gakdnek. 

SELF-CONTROL,— See Ethical Discipline. 

SELF-CULTURE, SELF-DISCIPLINE.— 
The principle that there is a right self-love, though 
not ignored by Greek ethics, was first brought into 
prominence by Christianity.'* Self-love is a duty 
implied, first, in the revelation of the archetype of 
manhood in the incarnate Christ ; secondly, in 
the ‘royal law,’ ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself ’ ( Ja 2”). True or reasonable self-love is in 
fact a part of the love of God, and coincides with 
it. _We are to love ourselves as God loves ns ; 
having regard both to •what He would have us be 
and to what we are on the way to become. 

1 See G. Misch, Gesch. der Autobiograp/iie, i., Leipzip;, 1907. 

- See S. BarinK-QouId, Tht Tragedy of the Cwsars, 2 vols., 
liondon, 1892, passim, 

3 G. Meredith, Th£ Egoist, 

* Sec e.g., Plato, Legg. 731 E ; Arist. Eth. Nic. ix. viii. 7. 


‘Tales nos amat Deus, quales futuri sumus Ipsiua dono, non 
quales sumus nostro merito.’i 

And this self-love involves a proper reverence 
and care for the personality — body, mind, and 
spirit. Self-culture, self-development, is a moral 
duty which has gained in significance in proportion 
as the idea of personality (j.n.) has been empha- 
sized by modern philosophy. 

I. Self-discipline. — Negatively, self-love takes 
the form of due self-discipline, including all that 
the Greek comprehended in the word aoKppoaivii — 
soberness, temperance, and chastity ; the temper 
of sobriety in judgment and in the estimation of 
self (Ro 12”, 2 Co 10°) ; the habit of restraint in 
the indulgence of desire and in the enjoyment of 
pleasure.” In any case the aim of self-discipline 
IS the cultivation of moral and spiritual power 
through the process of strengthening, renewing, 
and educating the will. In Christian language, 
the end of discipline is freedom, the unhindered 
dominion of the spirit in the personality. 

The good man, says J. Smith, ‘principally looks upon him- 
self as being what he is rather hy his soui than bj- his body ; he 
values himself by his soul, that being which hath the greatest 
affinity with Ood, and so does not seek himself in the fading 
vanities of this life, nor in those poor and low delights of hfi 
senses, as wicked men do ; but as the philosopher doth well 
express it, otrg Svragte airo tov criagaroe govAerai, xat 

airb Twv trwjuartxtov rroBiov fir eavrov ovrrevetv,* 3 

Thus the discipline of self begins with conversion 
and repentance — i.e. with an eftbrt of will in the 
direction of self-purification ; with the process 
which St. Paul describes ns ‘ putting oft’ the old 
man ’ (Eph 4””)~the counterpart in the moral life 
of the indiiddual of that which has already been 
mystically accomplished in Christ (Ro 6°, Col 3’°). 
\Ve may observe that here emerges the distinc- 
tively Christian idea of a new self, which is to be 
‘put on’ as a garment. The process of casting 
away the old nature is in fact crowned by the 
‘putting on of Christ’ (Ro 13**, Eph 4”*, etc.). In 
connexion with this subject the threefold ordin- 
ance of asceticism needs consideration. Prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving are duties expressly com- 
mended by Christ Himself as efficacious aids to 
holiness. For the process of Kidaptny is followed 
by yvfiyaala or fiuA'ycris (Ac 24*°) — the systematic 
effort implied in such passages as 1 Co 9””, 1 Ti 4”, 
He 5** 12* ; and fasting’, almsgiving, and prayer 
stand in a natural relationship to the three great 
spheres of Cliristian duty— towards self, towards 
our fellow-man, and tow.ards God. These duties 
must be understood in no narrow or merely techni- 
cal sense. Aquinas well says : 

•Omnia quae aliquie facit ad refrenandum aeipsum in suia 
concupisoentiis, reducuntur ad jejunium; quaeoimque vero 
Sunt propter deltctationeni proximi, reducuntur ad eleemosy- 
nam ; quaecunque vero propter oultuni Dei fiunt, reducuntur 
ad orationem.'4 

Further, the very words yvpvaala and duKijuis 
remind us that the discipline of self is a continuous 
and prolonged process; the state of grace is one 
of unceasing warfare, demanding the qualities of 
the soldier and of the athlete— power to ‘ endure 
hardness,’^ readiness to meet emergencies, vigil- 
ance, sobriety, courage. Hence the frequency of 
military imagery in the NT and in early Church 
writers.® The need of self-discipline is involved in 
the very fact that the Christian is beset by sleep- 
less spiritual foes (Eph fi****-, 1 P 6°, 1 Jn 5*°), and 
that the new personality can only through exercise 
and discipline attain to its full development and 
acquire true spiritual liberty. 

Self-discipline, then, implies the training of the 

' Cone. Araus. ii. can. 12. 

3 See artt. Temperance^ Sobriett, Moderation, 

3 Select Discourses^ Cambridge, 1660, p. 387. 

Sttmma, i. ii. qu. cviii. 3 ad 4 ; see artt Prater, Fasting* 
ClIARlTT, * 

See Ro 1S12 2 Co 105, i Th 59, Eph 2 Ti 23^. : and 
^ HarnaeV, Expansion of Christianity in the First Three. 
CentttneA, Eng. tr., London, 1904, ii. 19 ff. 
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will, the right education of which is a matter 
affecting much more than the welfare of the 
individual. For in all social advance ‘ human will 
is the great factor, and , . . economic law and 
moral law are essentially one ’ ; ^ and a man is 
contributing to the solution of public problems by 
personal self - discipline. In this task religion 
supplies man’s will with motives and helps, bring- 
ing within his reach the incalculable ‘powers of 
the world to come ’ (He 6®) : impelling him to 
make great ventures of faith and heroic endeavours 
to live as God would have him live. For the most 
part it is by the fulfilment of plain, obvious, and 
even trivial duties that the will is braced and 
strengthened ; and, as regards the control of 
appetite, weakness of will is often the result of 
the persistent neglect of minor obligations. 

Christian self-discipline — e.g., of temper, manners, behaviour 
under stress of difficulty or trial — * is a work of the Holy Spirit, 
and is in virtue of prayer, and tends to establish the soul in 
God. Any small act of self-repression done in the grace of 
prayer will have some result of communion with God, and will 
leave a capacity for a closer union with God than before. The 
occasions for our daily self-discipline are mostly unimportant 
and un-ohserved. But the littleness of the opportunity is no 
measure of the grace developed.’® 

As we have seen, asceticism means that process 
of education or discipline by which the will is 
enabled to acquire or regain its rightful supremacy. 
Asceticism properly understood has no quarrel 
with pleasure as such. 

‘Its war has never been against pleasure, hut against dis- 
turbing passion, and artificial wants, and weak dependence 
upon external and accidental things ; its aim has been, not to 
Bufiier, but to be free from the entanglements of self, to serve 
the calls of human pity or Divine love, and conform to the 
counsels of a Christ-like perfection.’ * 

2 . Self-culture. — ^Positively regarded, the spirit 
of self-love implies the duty of self-culture, the 
‘ordered use’ or every gift and endowment which 
man has received. Self • culture includes the 
proper care of the body, the training of the intel- 
lect and imagination, the education of taste and of 
the faculty of judgment, and the training of 
character. Its general aim is to make both mind 
and body suitable instruments for the service of 
God and of mankind. A man is morally bound to 
make his personality all that it is capable of 
becoming. This is a debt owed to God, who has 
His ideal for us, and to society, which has a right 
to claim our service. 

(1) The care of the body includes all that will 
tend to its preservation and development as a facile 
instrument of the spirit — self-control or temper- 
ance, and the maintenance of the due relation 
between work and recreation. As regards bodily 
strength and vigour, Dorner wisely observes that 
what we should aim at is not ‘ to make ourselves 
capable of great momentary achievements but 
rather to cultivate endurance within the limits of 
our individual strength.’^ He points out that 
bodily endurance ‘ is the great support of inroyovh’ 
a virtue which holds a very high place in the NT 
conception of the Christian character, and is most 
conspicuous in the human example of our Lord 
Himself. 

(2) The culture of the intellect and imagination, 
the education of judgment and taste, come next 
under consideration. The general aim of self- 
culture has been well described as ‘openness of 
mind to the idea of humanity and its highest 
interests.’® The process of culture consists in 
such a development of our spiritual nature as 
may correct all one-sidedness or inordinate bias 

1 H. George, Progress and Poverty {Complete Works, New 
York, 1904, i. 508). 

® G. Congreve, Parable of the Ten Virgins, London, 1904, 
p. 99. 

8 J.- Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory'^, Oxford, 1880, U. 
381. 

* System of Christian Ethics, § 60. 

8 Dorner, p. 481. 


due to special training or to some peculiarity of 
temperament. This seems to be imrnied in such a 
passage as 1 Co 9®^, ‘ I am made all things to all 
men.’ The truly cultured man^ possesses the 
faculty of judgment, the capacity which is the 
great aim of all liberal education. The power of 
forming a sound judgment implies not merely a 
wide knowledge of many subjects, but a true 
estimate of one’s own mental limitations, and a 
due sense of the diversity of method employed in 
different departments of knowledge. 

The culture of the imagination is a prominent 
feature in the Platonic ideal of education.® Plato 
teaches ivith gi-eat emphasis that art has an 
ethical aspect and that the cesthetic faculty needs 
a deliberate and serious discipline from childhood 
onwards. He even insists that, in the ideal State, 

E oets and artists ought to be restrained from 
indering the cause of true culture by feeding the 
imagination of the citizens with unworthy or 
immoral representations. 

They are to be required, he says, ‘ to express the image of 
the good (rrjr tov aya0oO eMva) in their works, and prevented 
from exhibiting the forms of vice, intemperance, meanness, or 
indecency ’ under penalty of expulsion from the community. 


The Christian spirit, on the one hand, claims as 
its own the apostolic utterance, ‘all things are 
yours ’ (1 Co 3®®) ; on the other, it regards the gifts 
of nature and civilization — art, literature, the 
drama, etc. — as a heritage to be used under a 
serious sense of responsibility. ‘All things’ are 
the heritage of God’s children, but they are to he 
used or enjoyed under the guidance of the Spirit 
and as ministering to spiritual ends. They are 
to be contemplated and judged in union >vith the 
mind of Christ (1 Co 2'®'-)- 

In modem times a sense of the importance of 
the proper culture of imagination has been de- 
veloped by the wide diffusion of culture aJid Iw 
deeper insight into the theory of education. We 
appreciate better, perhaps,^ than formerly the 
power of imagination to kindle passion and to 
influence conduct by feeding upon worthy or 
unworthy ideals. St. Paul seems in Ph 4 to 
recognize the duty of cultivating imagination 
aright. 

(3) The most important part of true self-culture 
is concerned with the training of character. When 
St. James (3®) speaks of the ‘perfect man he 
implies that every character has an ideal com- 
pleteness, the attainment of which depends upon 
the measure of a man’s self-control. Self -discipline 
thus lies at the root of every advance 
culture. The central element in personality is 
will, and character grows by acts of moral QMision, 
by the constantly renewed ‘ dedication of the wi 
to goodness,’ by persevering adhesion to truth an 
right. Thus character tends towards ^tabili y 
and fixity in proportion as it comes i 

restraining and inspiring domination of a , 
aim and motive. Obedience is in the , 
Christ at once the organ of religious knowl g 
and the condition of moral progress. He appe » 
generally speaking, not so much to emotion 
mtellect as to will. He calls upon a man 
and to follow Him. The perfect man is m fact no 
whose body, soul, and spirit act in 
a single principle — the love of God (Bo ® 1. ^ 

the goal of all self-culture is singleness ot near 
and purpose, the bringing of every ,. g 

tion, and thought into subjection to the obe 
of Christ (2 Co 10»). . if„„unr0 

Self-development, self-realization, i 

—these are generally regarded as * ggn- 


the Hellenic spirit. Hellemsui i..„e of 

trusted with ‘Hebraism’ to the disadvan o , 
the latter. ‘Hebraism stands to us fo 

1 Aristotle’s o rrepX rSiv irtwatSevyevos (Eth. Nic. t 
2Bep.401Bf. 
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discipline; Hellenism for the culture of the human, 
the sensitive love of the beautiful and_ the joy of 
living.’^ The antithesis, liowever, is at best 
superficial. The real reconciliation with Hebraism 
of all that is admirable in Hellenism is to he found 
in the NT. There we learn that the realization 
of self is a gradual process— a progressive self- 
surrender ; 

‘progressive self-identity with that spirit of the Incarnate 
which, being the very Spirit of God in, and ns, human chariicter, 
is found to be the consummation of the perfectness of the self 
of every man.’ " 

The Christian is ‘heir of both ideals.’ He loses 
the world and forsakes it, only to receive it back 
transfigured and ennobled (Mk 10*®'-, Lk. 18*®'-). 

LrrERATUM.— J. Butler, Sermons upon Unman Suture-, 
W. R. Inge, Personal Idealism and Jlj/sticism, London, 1007, 
iect. iv. ; R. (7 7.' ’ ’ . " ■ ‘ and Personalittf, do. JOOl, 

ch. ix. : Hu. ' ' - - -id Restraint, do. 1001; 

Newman Sr ■ - ■. Edinburgh, 1893, pt. ii. 

eh. ii. ; F. (S, Peabody, Jesus Christ and uie Christian 
Character, New- York and London, 1905, ch. vi. ; 1. A. Domer, 
System of Christian Ethics, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887, §§ SO- 
BS; G. H. S. Walpole, Personniitp and Poiccr, London, 1006; 
H. Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907, ii. 
171 f. E. L. OXTLEY. 

SELF-DENIAL.— See Self-Sacmfice. 

SELF-DISCIPLINE.— See Self-Cultuee. 

SELF-EXAMINATION, — See INTROSPEC- 
TION. 

SELF-EXPRESSION.— I. Description and 
definition. — Morality and religion at their best 
and fullest are actuated by no particular ‘ motive ’ ; 
they seek for the most part no conscious end or 
reward. They are the natural behaviour of a 
healthy personality. Kindliness, good-will, and 
service desire no ‘ wages ’ ; they ask only ‘ the 
wages of going on, and not to die.’® Worship, 
reverence, and religious contemplation in a nature 
that has found iteelf issue forth spontaneously 
like the flow of springs of -water and songs of birds. 

There is an autodynamic qnality in life as a 
whole that seems to be the direct source of its 
urge, its passion for novel conquests, its sense of 
freedom, and its joy in self-realization. The power 
of self-expression is not a force or agency impelling 
life from behind, nor an external stimulus account- 
ing for its present behaviour, nor an end existing 
outside it le.ading it on. It is a descriptive aspect 
of life itself. The entire organism is, in the words 
of Lloyd Morgan, ‘a going concern.’^ 

By ‘ self-expression ’ one does not mean ‘ spon- 
taneity,’ or ‘ self-activity,’ or ‘ self-determination,’ 
in so far as these terms indicate that conduct is 
independent of causal connexions. Every mental 
act or state has its inner or outer excitations, its 
immediate and remote causes, and observes the 
law-s of association. When, however, all these 
conditioning factors of a certain phenomenon are 
summed up, they do not fully and completely 
account for the output. There is, in addition, a 
moving, self-creating something that is of the very 
stuff of which life is made. The environmental 
factors, immediate and remote, of an act are not its 
sole causes ; they are the necessary and ever present 
conditioning factors of its amount and quality. 

2. Philosophical setting. — The fact of self- 
expression is in harmony with Aristotle’s energy 
conceptof the nature of reality.® Pure spontaneity, 
however, rarely if ever happens. 

‘There fs not any motion independent of thingrs themselves, 
for change invariably tabes place in accordance wfch the laws of 
substance.*® 


1 Black, CttliUTt and Restraint^ p. 17. 

SMoberly, Atonement and PersonaWv, p. 240. 
^Tennj’son, Wages, 

* The Interpretation of Nainre-t X#ondon, IPOD, p. 132, 
® Metaphysics^ bk. vii. ch. 11. ® Ih. bk, x. cb. 9. 


The notion that reality as a whole is in the last 
analysis an urgent something with spontaneity has 
been steadily gaining ground since Kant. It dpubt- 
less received an impetus as the result of the Critique 
of Practical Beason and the Metaphysic of 
Morality, in which a good ivill is proclaimed as 
first in the world in primacy and in w-ortli. Hegel’s 
‘creative reason’ is absolute self-activity moved by 
‘an inner necessity to set forth in itself what it 
inherently is.’® Schopenhauer, differing, as he 
thought, in toio from Hegel as to the nature^ of 
the stuff of which the world is made, is at one •with 
him in finding it centre in a moving, self-creative 
principle — ‘the will . . . a blind incessant impulse 
. . . the thing-in-itself, the inner content, the 
essence of the world.’ ® 

3. The energy concept of nature and life. — The 
inevitable outcome of the evolutionary science of 
the last half-century and more has been to lay the 
foundations vvide and deep for appreciation of the 
significance of spontaneous self-expression as a 
characteristic of mentality. Nature as a whole 
has a dynamical aspect that is fundamental.^ The 
synthesis of the puystcal and biological sciences 
shows the evolutionary process to be energy or 
manifestation of its modes of expression. 

‘ The evolution of li/o may be renTitten,’ says Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, *in terms of invisible energy, as it has long been 
written in terms oi visible form. All visible tissues, organs and 
etmetutes are seen to be the more or Jess elaborate agents of 
the different modes of energy.’® 

There are no longer two basal categories of being 
—matter and energy — as in Spencer’s i^thetic 
philosophy ; matter, along with all other static 
existences, has gone by the hoard. 

•The reality of matter, os formerly conceived, is now 
abandoned, and the invisible becomes the everyday reality of 
the soientifio laboratory.’* 

Essentially all physicists and chemists accept the 
electron theory of matter. Its supposed attribute 
of self-existent stuff has heen dissolved in the 
universal flow of energies. At bottom energy 
alone remains. D’Ariy W. Thompson has set forth 
this profound soientifio change of front in these 
words : 

• ilorphology then is not only a study of material things and 
of the lorms ot material things but has its dynamical aspect, 
Under which we deal with the interpretation, in terms of force. 
Of the operation of Energy . . . Matter as such produces noth- 
ing, changes nothing, does nothing . . . The spermatozoon, the 
nucleus, the chromosomes or the germ-plasm can never act as 
matter alone, but only as seats of energy and as centres ot force. 
And this is but an adaptation of the old saying of the philoso- 
pher : in the beginning was a divine and creative essence rather 
than matter.’ * 

It is the conviction of modem students like 
Osbom and Thompson that the energy concept 
applies^ equally to the physical universe and to 
mentality, A desoription of the entire continuity 
in the evolution of the various types of energy is 
the task of J. M. Maefarlane in a recent significant 
work. The Causes and Course of Organic Evolution.^ 
The energies range through the connected series— 
the thermic, electric, biotic, cognitic, cogitic, and 
spiritic. In such a scheme self-expression is the 
spontaneous manifestation of these energies in 
human personality. This conception runs centrally 
thiongfi the voluntarism of Paulsen, the creative 
evolutionism of Bergsop, and the vitalism of 
Driesch. After passing in review various modem 
scientifip tendencies in their hearing upon the 
ontological problem, Paulsen exclaims : 

‘ Spontaneous activity everywhere ! Your inert rigid matter, 
movable only by impact, is a phantom that owes its existence, 

.. Phenomenology of Mind, tr. J. B. Baillie, London, 1910, 

u« w\4. 

9 The World as Will and Idea, tr. E. B. Haldane and J. Kemp, 
Boston, 1887, i. 351. 

® The Origin and Evolution of Life, New York, 1917, p. 17. 

• G, W. Stewart, ‘ A Oontrib. of Modern Physics to Rel 
Thought,' UR (American ed.) Ixviii. [Oct. 19141 278. 

t On Growth and Form, Cambridge, 1917, p. 14 f. 

c New York, 1918. 
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not to observation, but to conceptual speculation. .• . . The 
human mind is but the highest development on our earth o( 
the mental processes which universally animate and move 
nature.’ 1 

4. Biological evidences of self-expression. — The 
behaviour of all organisms, plant and animal, in- 
dicates that each of them is a centre of energies 
that want only to meet an appropriate situation to 
be released. They are touched olF by fitting ex- 
citations somewhat after the way in which a finely 
adjusted gun is discharged by the pressure on the 
trigger. The growth of seeds, the development of 
plants, the explosion of instinct tendencies, the 
flow of vegetative functions during sleep and 
waking, the universal restlessness of organisms, 
their demand for new and better adaptations, the 
creative intelligence in science and industry, the 
willed activities of a highly conscious and self- 
conscious personality, are all — like the auto- 
dynamism of radio-active substances on the one 
hand and the spontaneity of moral, aesthetic, and 
religious valuation on the other — manifestations of 
self-expression. 

Careful experimental and observational studies 
of lower organisms prove to many students of 
genetic psycliology that spontaneity is a basal 
characteristic of life. No one has pursued the 
study of protozoa and metazoa with greater 
thoroughness than H. S. Jennings. He claims that 
behaviour arises as much from internal as from 
external factors. 

‘ Activity occurs in organisms without present speciOo ex- 
ternal stimulation. The normal condition of Paramecium is an 
active one, with its cilia in rapid motion ; it is only under 
special conditions that it can bo brought partly to rest. 
Vorticclla, as Hodge and Aikins showed, is at all times active, 
never resting. . . . Even if external movements are suspended 
at times, internal activities continue. The organism is activity, 
and its activities may bo spontaneous, so faros present external 
stimuli are concerned.' 2 

Ifc has become progressively possible to describe 
the behaviour of the entire organism, including its 
highest mental operations, in terms of the com- 
plication, through development, of physical and 
chemical reactions.* 

The theory maintained by ‘ behaviourists ’ and 
‘ tropists ’ is not at variance with the point of view 
herein set forth, if one keeps in mind two facts : 
(1) ‘ matter,’ the subject of discourse of physics and 
chemistry, is dsmamical, perhaps even auto- 
dynamical ; (2) the inner factors of worth and 
value in mentality should help to interpret the 
lower orders of reality, even of the inorganic 
world, as truly as the mechanical aspects of be- 
haviour help to describe the higher functions. 

By keeping in mind that internal and external 
factors never exist apart from one another, it is 
possible to escape the excesses of both vitalism and 
mechanism. 

‘The epontaneouB activity, of course, depends finally on 
external conditions, in the same sense that the existence of 
the organism depends on external conditions. The movements 
are undoubtedly the expression of energy derived from meta- 
bolism.’ 4 

5. Physiological evidences of self-expression, — 
Muscles and cells of the body seem to be centres of 
energy. The electrical stimulation of a nerve of a 
live animal will ‘ cause ’ an output of contraction 
fifteen to twenty-five thousand times the work- 
value of the stimulus. The embryo heart of a 
developing chick begins to beat, touched ofi’ presum- 
ably by the normal salt solution -with which it is 
bathed, before the nerves reach it from the central 
nervous system. 

6. Self-expression and play. — The impulse to 

1 F. Paulsen, Introd. to Philosophy, tr. F. Thilly, Hew York, 
1898, p. 101. 

2 Behavior of the Lower Organisms, New York, 1915, pp. 

2.83-294. , . 

3 Consult, e.g., J. B. Watson, Behavior, New York, 1914 ; 
and on ‘ tropisms ’ see J. Loeb, The Mechanistic Conception of 
Life, Chicago, 1912. 

.lennings, p. 284. 


play is the best criterion of health. It is, at its 
best, almost pure spontaneity. Most theories of 
play miss this point, which is the heart of the 
problem. Play niay indeed be an act of imitation ; 
it does often anticipate adult activities and prepare 
for tliemji it harks back not infrequently to old 
antliropological types of behaviour;* it furnishes 
relaxation, rest, and recuperation of the easily 
fatigued higher mental powers that are over- 
wrought by the demands of civilization.* More 
central than all these is the energy concept of 
play. Every normal organism has a high potential 
of energy. It is activity. Play is self-realization. 
Throu^i a spontaneity of activity life is coming 
into its own and fulfilling its destiny. 

It is somewhat beside the mark to call play the 
toppling over of excess of energy from unused 
faculties that are well nourished, as Herbert 
Spencer has done — the ‘tendency to superfluous 
and useless exercise of faculties that have been 
quiescent.’ * For it is the very nature of play, just 
as of work, to find its supreme satisfaction in 
the use of its powers to the point of complete 
exhaustion. 

7. Self-expression and art. — With the substitu- 
tion of the energy concept of play for the super- 
fluous activity theory, the claim of Spencer and 
many other students, that art is the evolved play 
of cultivated minds, seems well founded. 


* I do but sing because I must. 

And pipe but ns the linnets sing .’ 5 
The prevailing social-utility interpretations of 
jirimitive art falsify the soul of it. 

“•He makes good songs,” say the Hopis. “ Everybody likes 
Tawakwaptiwa.” The poet's answer to the question, "How do 
you make your songs ? ” was like the answer made by i^ny a 
Hopi singer: “When lam herding my sheep or away in the 
fields, and I see something that I like, 1 sing about it.”’* 

The great modem artist, like the primitive, usually 
feels himself and his art to be the organ of some 
inner necessity which is his truest being and. at 
the same time more than himself. Eichard Wag- 
ner’s compositions are always of that sort. 

‘The sound and sturdy man, who stands before ys clad in the 
panoply of actual body, describes not what he wills and wnoy 
he loves, but wills and loves, and imparts to us by his artistic 
organs the Joy of his own willing and loving.’ t 
One further picture of the mind of the true artist 
will suffice : 


‘ I have once, perhaps not inaptly, called the composer God s 
tenographer.” With feverish haste he attempts 
nan do more than attempt the expression of the subhmeu to 
ot down the harmony of the spheres. He i® 29™P , 
irticulate in the manner that seems to him their omj tree 
ixpression the Truths that transport him to ecstasy. Tnere u 
lut One more divine than this Reproducer. Him we ca 

If it be true that the composer is God’s stenographer, we may 
ionsider the instrumental artist as His interpreter, ic is 
lim as a medium to express the music of the ??*’“**> tPiv, 
ess story of Nature, of Love and Life_. Every time he oh 
he platform he is there to fulfil his mission to tell y 
itory again, and it is through his universal love * . j 
lompelling sympathy of his Art that the people ms 

lim and he is made to live in the hearts of men and 'J®,- _ -f 
fhe most extensive and consistent presentatio 
ihe expressionist theory of art is that by L'O 
HcAlpin : . „ --rid 

‘ Art, at root, is the expression of man’s feelingS; rne 
if art is but the world of expression. And eiqiression is at 
he deepest and divinest necessity of our being. . . - . 

,nd noble expression, whether in art or actuality, is 

iscapement of an inner spiritual solicitude. » 

Vrtrt aod 




/Tt*. _ -X ft* 


mdon, 1898. , -on i 20Zff- 

2 0. Stanley Hall, Adoleseence, new ed., London, uju, 'u 
SG. T. W. Patrick, The Psychology of Relaxation, Boston 

id London, 1916, pp. 29-95. ,, 5 634. 

4 2Vie Principles of Psychology^, London, 1890, li. 6 , 

B Tennyson, /n jl/emonom, xxi. ,, 1007 n 481 f- 

6 N. Curtis, The Indian^ Booh, Yo*'k, 1 M 7 , P- 4«i 

1 The Art of the Future (0. D. Warner’s M. 0 / wc it or 
New Yor^ 1897-^, vob ^ 


4 Arthur Hartmann, 

9 Ilermaia : a Study in Comparative 
1 . 1-3. 


^•ork, 1897-99, vol. xxvi. 

in The Musical Observer, April, iwi'- j 

I in Comparative Esthetics, Lend , 
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8. Self-expression and work.— In ivork as truly 
as in play there is satisfaction tlirough ‘escape- 
ment of an inner solicitude.’ Work and play draw 
from the same fountain. They have more of like- 
ness than of difference. Real play is exacting and 
exhausting, like work. Tliat kind of work which 
counts for most is happy, contented, and buoyant 
because it is either hfe-giving in itself or moves 
towards a purposeful end that lightens the toil. 
It is done in the plaj' attitude. _ Here lies the crux 
of a true interpretation of self-expression. Spon- 
taneity is both serious and cheerful. As some- 
times described, it is too thin and weak to function 
profoundly in the serious business of life with 
its tough struggles, defeats, and denrly-bonght 
victories. The superficial romanticism, e.g., of 
Rousseau and Novalis feels like an aroma, an efflor- 
escence, or a gay holiday deliverance from the 
slavery of a work-a-day world. It openly rebels 
against the plodding programme of common life 
and the slavery of duty, conscience, and obligation, 
and lands in a ‘romantic primitivism’ with its 
‘ delightful sense of having got rid of all boundaries 
and limitations whatsoever.’ * 

On tlje contrary, the energy concept of self- 
expression regards play, work, art, and religion as 
having a far more rugged constitution. Spontane- 
ity in these human interests involves the stress 
and strain, the sweat and drudgery, the pain and 
tragedy of the world as truly as its moments of 
joyous self-realization. They are only part of the 
creative energy of the world, 

‘So lar as the creative power of energy is concerned we ore 
on sure ground : in physics energy controls matter and form ; 
in physiology function controls the organ ; in atvimal mechanics 
motion controls and, in a sense, creates the form of muscles and 
bones. In every instance, some kind of energy or work precedes 
some kind of form, rendering it probable that energy also 
precedes and controls the evolution of life.’ ^ 

III like vein Bergson : 

‘ Reality is a perpetual growth, a creation pursued without 
end. Our will already performs this miracle. Every human 
work in which there is invention, every voluntary act in which 
there is freedom, every movement of an organism that manifests 
spontaneity, brings something new into the world.’ 3 

p. Struggle and conflict in morality and religion. 
— The game of living out the personal, social, and 
ideal values is not an easy one because, in one 
aspect, it is bound up in nature’s drama that has 
throughout the element of movement through 
opposition and resistance accompanied not infre- 
quently by cataclysm. There is, furthermore, the 
disturbing fact that mentality is always prognos- 
ticating lines of possible improvement, anticipating 
more desirable situations that are at variance 
with old systems of habits and conventions. Hence 
the conflict. Duty usually presents herself initi- 
ally as a stem lawmver, a ‘ rod to check the erring 
and reprove.’ Religion not infrequently has its 
birth through cries and groanings of the spirit. 
These hard experiences are but morality and 
religion in the making. AVhen they discover 
themselves, they issue into naturalness, grace, and 
beauty. 

‘ The life of the saints has always been a mystery to the non- 
religious. The joy, equanimity, and triumph which they have 
shown in the face of apparent suSering, discouragement, 
obstacles, and griel is one ol the wonders of the human spirit. 
It makes work play ; it makes torture pleasure ; and it makes 
faith the beginning of life. One side of religion is humiliation, 
confession, and petition ; another is praise, thanksgiving, and 
adoration. . . . where ^ace ahoundeth, there aboundeth joy. 
This is one of the beauties of the biography of the stricken and 
long-suffering who have found an abiding comfort in religion.’-* 

10 . Morality and religion as spontaneous self- 
expression. — Self-expression is a dominant and 
central human instinct. It is more than an instinct, 

1 1. Babbitt, The Sew Laokoon, Boston and London, 1910. 
p. 82 f. 

3 Osborn, p. 10 f. 

3 Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 252, 

* C. E. Seashore, ‘ Tlie Play Impulse and Attitude in Religion,’ 
AJTh xiv. {19101 605-520. 


the impelling, creating something — call it energy, 
personality, world-will, God-life, or what you will 
—that is the real within the phenomenal. Moral- 
ity and religion are forms of self-expression — 
morality when it plays through social values 
chiefly, and religion when it centres in ideal values 
predominantly. They are among the liigher, more 
refined, rationalized, idealized, spiritualized forms 
of self-expression, 

‘ Only in some such view is it easy to understand the meaning 
of much that passes under the name of religion. From this 
standpoint one can take a sympathetic attitude towanl dancing, 
shouting, boisterous music, ecstasy, and the like which 
accompany lower forms of religion ; and in higher forms, tlie 
prominent place of music and other arts of reverie and contem- 
plation, of ritual, of missionary activity, andof worship— the pure 
uprnsh of the spirit in the eonteroplation of high things, which 
is perhaps the centre and heart of religion. One may regard 
religion as consisting essentially in the spontaneous act of the 
soul in response to its most intimate sense of absolute worth.’ * 

Liteuature. — S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

Edwin D. Starbuck. 

SELFISHNESS.— See Self-Love. 

SELF-LOVE. — The tenu ‘ self-love ’ is peculi- 
arly associated with 18th cent, ethical speculation ; 
indeed its employment by the English moralists of 
that period forms a distinguishing feature of their 
writings. In all such cases the term was under- 
stood to have reference (though by Butler other 
references were also included) to the question as 
to the disinterestedness or otherwise of the benev- 
olent alfections. 

The prominence of this question was originally 
due to the influence — carried over from the previous 
century — of Thomas Hobbes ), who had made 

self-love the ultimate object ot all human action, 
had rejected the notion of disinterested virtue, 
and had represented the afl'ections as only so many 
forms of self-love. The ascendancy of the selfish 
philosophy, however, gave rise, early in the ISth 
cent., to a reaction against it. The latter move- 
ment was of the nature not so much of a direct 
attack on tlie then dominant tendency as of an 
attempt to show that the principles of Hobbes and 
Mandeville required to be considered in relation to 
certain other principles, and to be reinterpreted 
accordingly. Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Butler 
(g.u), the protagonists of the new school, were so 
far in agreement. But the last-named thinker 
diflered from the two others in respect to the 
point of view from which hs regarded the diversity 
of elements in liuman nature, and it is to this 
peculiarity that the more technical character of 
Butler’s doctrine of self-love is mainly to be 
attributed. Though in his exposition benevolence, 
self-love, and conscience are regarded as primary 
constituents of human nature, yet the moral quality 
of each of these is made to depend (and this especi- 
ally applies to self-love) on what it is in relation 
to the rest and to the whole of whicli it forms 
part, rather than on -what it is in itself. Thus, 
with regard to benevolence, Butler’s attention 
does_ not centre exclusively, as did that of the 
intuitive school of moralists, in the self-evidencing 
superiority of the claims of benevolence over those 
of self-love ; whilst, on the other hand, with regard 
to self-love he is even more express in insisting that 
it demands recognition, on the ground that it 
serves a necessary and salutary purpose in the 
economy of human nature. Butler indeed is 
concemed not so mucli with self-love as with its 
relationships. The sporadic cliaracter of his re- 
ferences to the subject may perhaps thus he ex- 
plained.’ Tlie definition given of self-love in 

3 E. D. starbuck, ‘ The Play Inatinot and Religion,’ S& 
(American ed.) Iviii. {Oct. 1909] 278. 

is perhaps to be wished that he could have lound 
occasion to gather into one conspectus all the Important and 
lead— . ibject (self-love] scattered about 

his ■ . Studies subsidiary to the ICori'., 

oft . • . p. « 2 ). 
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Sermon xi.,^ however, contains a sufficiently 
positive statement as to its nature : 

‘ Every man hath a general desire of his own hapjjiness. . . . 
[This] proceeds from, or is, self-Jove; and seems inseparable 
from ail sensible creatures, who can reflect upon themselves 
and their own interest or happiness.’ 

Note that it is not here said that self-love itself 
produces happiness. Happiness, in Butler’s view, 
IS procurable only by the attainment of ‘those 
objects which are by nature suited to our several 
particular appetites, passions, and affections.’ All 
that self-love can do is to serve as an indirect 
agent ; its office is, in Butler’s expressive phrase, 
to ‘put us upon’ obtaining our own happiness. 
Thus, in the case of hunger, the particular desire 
is for food ; self-love is but the general concern for 
our own welfare which prompts us to gratify the 
particular desire. 

The argument is that ‘ all particular appetites and passions 
are towards external things themselves, distinct from the 
pleasure arising from them.’‘i 

This is a matter of great importance not only for 
the right understanding of Butler’s view, hut also 
as hearing upon subsec[uent ethical theories, these 
being divisible into two classes according as they 
do, or (as with Butler) do not, represent that the 
motive of all our actions is the appeasing of pain 
and the gaining of pleasure.® 

Note further the presupposition involved in the 
last words of the definition, viz. those relating to 
the reflective character of self-love. This is the 
feature referred to when Butler speaks of tlie 
‘cool principle of self-love.’ In so speaking he 
means something more than that, in the interests 
of self-love, we should reflect before we act. His 
intention rather is to explain the function served 
by reflexion in bringing to light the total interests 
of our being, and to emphasize the fact that it is 
only with these that self-love is concerned. For, 
in one sense, our own self-love is at the bottom of 
everything we do, i.e. in the sense that ‘every 
particular affection’ is a man’s own, and ‘the 
pleasure arising from its gratification ’ is his own 
pleasure, so that ‘ no creature whatever can possibly 
act but merely from self-love.’ ■* 

As distinguished from this, ‘cool,’ or (as it is 
elsewhere and perhaps better called) ‘ reasonable,’ 
self-love expresses the judgment of our whole 
being, after taking into account ‘the relations 
and respects which the parts have to each other.’ 

The two leading points with regard to the 
positive nature of self-love having thus been de- 
termined, viz. that it is the desire for happiness 
and that this desire leads to reflexion, with the 
result that we are enabled to act in conformity 
with our own self-interest in the most compre- 
hensive sense, we are next invited to consider the 
relation in which self-love stands to benevolence. 

‘There is n natural principle of benevolence in man,’ says 
Butler. ' which is in some degree to society what self-love is to 
the indii’idtml.’ ® 

He, of course, admits that self-love may assert 
itself at the expense of benevolence, but this is so, 
he urges, only m the same sense in which self-love 
may assert itself at the expense of any other 
particular appetite, passion, or desire. 

•The idea of self-love . . . can no otherwise exclude goodwill 
or love of others, than merely by not including it, no otherwise, 
than it excludes love of arts or reputation, or of any thing 
else.'® 

This, no doubt, is carrying the distinction between 
self-love and the particular affections to its furthest 

1 ‘Upon the Love of our Neighbour, ’ ad init, 

5 Loc. cit. 

3 Cf. on Butler, with reference to this question, A. Bain, 
Hental and Moral Science^, London, 18S4, p. 675 ; and, on the 
other side, T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Mthict^, O.xford, 1890, 
p. 240, and likewise the whole of ch. iv. of bk. iii. in the 
fatter volume ; also H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethicfi, London, 
1001, ch. iv. 

* Lot. cit. 

® Semi, i., ‘Upon Human Nature.’ c Serm. xi. 


lengths. But, when Butler’s argument is disen- 
cumbered of his peculiar psychology, there need 
be no difficulty in accepting his general conclusion 
as, e.g., in the following passage : ' 

‘That any affection tends to the happiness of another, does 
not hinder its tending to one’s own happiness too. That others 
enjoy the benefit of the air and the light of the sun, does na 
hinder but that these are . . . one’s own private advantage.’! 

Moreover, there is truth in this assertion of his : 

Though ‘ there is indeed frequently an inconsistence or inter- 
fering between self-love or private interest, and the several 
particular appetites, passions, affections, or the pursuits thev 
lead to,’ yet ‘ this competition or interfering is merelj' acci- 
dental; and happens much oftener between pride, revenge, 
sensual pp-atifications, and private interest, than between 
private interest and benevolence .’ " 

Ajid, again, he is fully justified in impugning 
the theory of Hobbes that benevolent afteotiou 
and its pleasures are merely a form of the love of 
power, and in maintaining that ‘ the love of power 
manifests its consequences quite as much in 
cruelty as in benevolence.’ ® In respect to Hobbes, 
however, it is of more importance to note that 
Butler mitigates the suiiposed mutual opposition 
of self-love and benevolence by holding, w’ith 
Aristotle, that man is naturally a social animal : 

‘ That mankind is a community, that we all stand in a rela- 
tion to each other ... is the sum of morals.’ 4 


And these two principles of self-love and bene- 
volence are, we are told, so far connected that ‘ we 
can scarce promote the one without the other’ and 
‘self-love is one chief security of our right be- 
haviour towards society.’ ® 

There remains to be considered the more positive 
association of self-love with morality whicli, from 
Butler’s point of vieiv, means its relation to con- 
science. Conscience, like self-love, is called a 
principle of reflexion, but, in the case of conscience, 
the principle is that ‘ by which men distinguish 
between, approve and disapprove their own 
actions.’® They both lead us the same way, 
though the fact that they do so awaits its perfect 
manifestation in the final distribution of things. 
This, though it may be disputed, cannot be_ re- 
garded as a forced or arbitrary conclusion, since 
throughout his whole demonstration Butler ex- 
hibits the parts of human nature as having been 
designed by God for the furtherance of a common 
purpose and in the interests of the moral 
The coincidence of duty and interest is implieo 
in the notion of a good and perfect administration 
of things.’’ No doubt, passion or interest may 
rebel against the authority of conscience, but tma 
is a mere usurpation, ‘ a violation of the constit • 
tion of man.’ Again, we may submit only to snen 
restraints as tend to our own interests and co • 
venience. It is right that we should do so, saj 
Butler, for our own happiness is 
end of virtue. Only, it is not vice but virtue thn 
promotes liappiness, and self-love does, in its 
sense, accompany virtue.® However, „ 

these statements regarding the 
and self-interest, the higher character of selt-ioie 
sufficiently appears from 

the purpose for which, according to Butler, ’ 


= o7 w-hioh ^onts an 
id is committed by the supreme 

' that same soul. Self-love, then, in dis- 

inse, is our view, taken with the well p ^ to every 
u-bance and obstruction, of what God has commit 
le of us as our principa l work in life. “ 

1 Serm. xi. ® 

3 Of. Bain, Mental and Moral Seicneef, p. 6, 4. . 

4 Serm. ix., ‘ Upon Forgiveness of riaMic* for 

sfif. W. Lucas Collins, Buffer iLSl^ l»l, 

iglLsh Readers), new ed., Edinburgh and Lonaon. 

vsenn. i. ’ Serm. iii-, ' UfKin Human Nature- 

s Cf. Collins, p. 63. n M of thiii work 

9 Studies, p. 102. At the same o" P;.“ 
o much is Maimed for self-love under its religious wpec 
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Self-love gradually ceased after Butler’s time to 
retain the technical significance which he first had 
imparted to it. Hume^ has an interesting dis- 
cussion on the subject, whilst Price® confirms the 
teaching of Butler. And there are frequent refer- 
ences to self-love (which, however, is not always 
called by this name) in other writings of the period 
previous to the rise of the utilitarian school of ethics 
dating from Jeremy Bentham. But the subtlety 
of Butler’s conception is peculiar to himself. • An 
altogether grosser, though no doubt a more easily 
comprehensible, view as regards the claims of self 
acquired wide vogue not long after Butler’s death, 
owing to the influence of Paley. Butler’s psycho- 
logical method, typically illustrated by his treat- 
ment of self-love, passed out of favour. More 
recently the study of the mind in the light of 
anthropological and physiological researches has 
changed the point of view from which ethical 
questions had been previously regarded. Not only 
so, but, even if we confine ourselves to the field of 
ethics pure and simple, we shall find that utili- 
tarians and transcendentalists are agreed in ascrib- 
ing to such speculations as those of Butler on 
human nature a purely historical value. 

This, however, being admitted, or partly ad- 
mitted (for there are at all events many side-issues 
on which these speculations throw light), the 
subject of this article, both on its own account 
and on account of its treatment by the English 
school of moralists (especially during the period 
which is of chief significance in connexion with it), 
will be found to present numberless attractions 
alike to the student of ethics and to the student 
of history, all the more so inasmuch as the interest 
taken in it during the 18th cent, is embodied in 
the literature of the period not less than in its 
philosophy, and was not more a favourite topic of 
discussion in England than it was abroad. 

See also artt. Self-Culture, Self-Discipline, 
Self-Realization, Self-Sacrifice. 

LtTEiuTimB.— Anthony Ashley Cooper (third Earl of 
Shaftesbury), Characteristics of Men, Manners, OjMnions, 
Times, 3 voli., London, 1711, and Irequently reprinted ; Francis 
Hutcheson, A System of Moral Philosophy, 2 vols., Glasgow 
and I/>ndon, 1765, esp. bk. i. chs. 1 and 8 ; J. Butler, Sermons 
and Jlemains, e^ E. Stcere, London, 1802, li'orfo, 2 vols., 
ed. J. H. Bernard, do. 1900 ; T. Fowler, Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, do. 1882 ; Leslie Stephen, Hist, of English Thought 
in the 18th Century'^, 2 vols., do. 1881, oh. ix. ; T, H. Green, 
Worts, ed. R. L. Nettleship, 2 vols., do. 1885-88, vol. i. pp. 
S25-3S1; Matthew Arnold, Last Essays on Chxtrch and 
Religion, do. 1877, pp, 111-114; artt. ‘Butler, Joseph’ and 
‘Ethics’ In EBrti; art. ‘Butler, Joseph' in DEB-, artt. 

‘ Butler ’ and ‘ Hobbes ' in ERE, in addition to the works already 
cited in the course ol this article. 

C. A. Whittuck. 

SELF-PRESERVATION.— The terra ‘self- 
preservation’ is used in ethics to denote (1) a 
articular duty and (2) the highest principle of con- 
uct. In the first sense the term explains itself, 
referring to the duty, recognized to some extent 
by most systems, of preserving one’s own life so 
far as is consistent with the demands of the highest 
good. The self to be preserved is here usually 
interpreted as the physical self or life, and the 
duty is taken to include the use of all means 
necessary for its maintenance — the care of health 
and the avoidance of unnecessary risk, as well as 
the more serious and unusual measures necessary 
for self-defence against violence. Even the more 
extreme forms of religious ethics, in which resist- 
ance is forbidden, usually recognize the care of the 
body as a duty. In some of the Oriental types of 
mystical pantheism or nihilism, however, which 
place the goal of life in the loss pf selfhood and the 
freedom from the illusion of individuality, even 
this moderate care for the self ceases to have merit, 

1 An Enquiry eoneeming the Principles of Morals, London, 
1751, appendix il. 

2 A Review of the Principal Questions and Hiffleulties in 
Morals, London, 1768, oh. iii. 


The self, ns ordinarily conceived, is to be neglected 
or suppressed in order that the one Being may be 
all in all. The evil selfhood to be overcome is 
essentially the individual will with its desires, 
rather than the mere physical body, but the latter, 
as the bearer of these desires, is also to be at least 
kept down to the lowest level consistent with bare 
life. So also in Western pessimism, with its con- 
ception of the world as a mistake, there can be no 
recognition of a positive duty of self-preservation. 
The negation of the will to live involves only a 
temporary and conditional tolerance of physical 
life. 

When used as the supreme principle in ethics, 
the term ‘self-preservation’ has generally had 
certain specific implications not commonly present 
in its usage as a particular duty. In the first 
place, systems which make morality consist in 
self-preservation are essentially individualistic, 
whatever may be their final conception of the self. 
They conceive of morality as a product of selves, 
which develop it as a means to their own preserva- 
tion. Social action may be shown to be necessarily 
involved in final and adequate action for the self, 
but it is involved as means and not as end. In 
Spinoza’s system this is not unambiguously the 
case, but in the typical systems of the class it is 
fundamental. In tlie second place, such systems 
imply a struggle between individuals in which the 
conditions of self-preservation become the recog- 
nized laws of morality. The supreme good for 
each individual is thus his survival in the struggle 
for existence, and his supreme duty is the acquire- 
ment of power for this end. The ideal is in some 
sense the strong man, and right is made equivalent 
to might. In the third place, these theories 
emphasize the genetic or historical aspects of the 
problem. They are theories of how morality with 
its restraints came to be, and they .are, accordingly, 
^Tnptomatio of changes taking place in moral 
living, expressions of attempts to transvalue old 
values and find new meanings for life. In this 
sense they are revolutionary systems — ethics of 
revolt. 

It is these implications that distinguish the 
concept of self-preservation from the similar terms 
‘self-development’ and ‘self-realization,’ in both 
of which idealistic meanings are involved. In 
self-development the self is regarded as having a 
positive content which is unfolded on occasion of 
the stimuli furnished by experience, whereas in the 
self-preservation theories its content is determined 
by the environment. Self-determination is the 
implication of self-development. Similarly, the 
theory of self-realization {q.v,), as held by T. H. 
Green and his school, implies a conception of the 
self as rational and universal, and sees in morality 
the progressive unfolding of a single rational life. 
It is thus the direct antithesis of the individualism 
and naturalism of the self-preservation theory. 

The representatives of this type of ethical theory 
are found in modern philosophy, not in ancient 
thought. It is true that some of the sophistic 
theories seem to express this revolutionary and 
individualistic tendency, but in general their 
emphasis seems to have been on self-interest rather 
than on self-preservation, on advantages to be 
gained rather than on a life to be conserved. They 
tend, therefore, to be hedonistic rather than bio- 
logical metaphysical. The individualism of the 
Helleni8tio_ period took the form, not of revolt, but 
of absteption and withdrawal from active life. 
The Epicurean, _ while an individualist, had no 
taste for the active life, the good, as conceived by 
him, being the result, not of struggle, but rather 
of compromise. 

It is not till the late medimval, or early modern, 
period that we find typical theories of self-prcseiva- 
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tion. They arose as the expression of the growing 
gap between the Church and secular civilization, 
with the consequent necessity of finding a natural 
sanction for moral and political law. Even wthin 
the limits of late Scholasticism we find nominalistic 
political theorists taking the fallen state of man- 
kind as conceived by the Clmrch as the basis for 
a doctrine of sovereignty in which the State figures 
as the power necessary to control and further tlie 
interests of naturally unsocial individuals. The 
confusion of the religious wars emphasized still 
more the radically unsocial character of human 
nature, so that it is not surprising to find a complete 
doctrine of self-preservation put forward by Thomas 
Hobbes in his Leviathan, in the midst of the 
English civil wars. 

According to Hobbes, individuals are reaction- 
machines, conveying the motion furnished by the 
stimulus inwards to the brain and lieart, whence 
it is returned to the muscles, and issues in action 
either towards or away from the stimulus. The 
tendency towards the object is desire or appetite ; 
the tendency away from it is aversion. The 
former, which is accompanied by a sense of 
pleasure, is ‘a corroboration of vital motion and 
help thereto,’ and its object we call good ; the 
latter is accompanied by a sense of displeasure, and 
its object we call evil. Good and evil thus get 
their whole natural significance from their relation 
to the life of the individual, and have no meaning 
in themselves. The fundamental and necessary 
impulse of every individual is directed towards 
those objects and activities that minister to the 
preservation and enlargement of life, so that we 
may ‘ put for a general inclination of all mankind 
a perpetual and restless desire of power after power 
that ceaseth only in death.’ As a consequence, 
the natural condition of mankind is one of struggle, 
in which the only consideration is survival. The 
evils of such a war of all against all are so great 
and apparent that reason dictates conditions of 
peace, and men agree to renounce their natural 
rights of free ollensive, in order that there may be 
a common poAver able to preserve order and make 
possible the values of peace. If the fundamental 
natural right is that of self-defence, its complement 
is the fundamental laAV of nature, ‘ to seelc peace 
and follow it.’^ All obligations go back to the 
primary fact that his OAvn life is each man’s 
nearest concern, and whatever is to be demanded 
of him must be demanded in the name of his own 
preservation. That social co-operation is the best 
means to accomplish this end is eternally true, 
but, untU there is an organized State to compel 
peace, social morality can be only an ideal for the 
individual, and his actual practice must rely upon 
force and fraud as the means necessary for survival 
in war-time. Yet, while law-observance is, under 
almost all conditions, best for the individual, and 
hence has the strongest sanction, Hobbes recog- 
nizes that obedience 13 not an absolute obligation. 
There can be no gain to the individual in losing 
his life, and hence no reason why he should not 
resist the State when it threatens his life. Under 
these conditions we revert to the state of nature 
again, and use force and fraud to escape the 
extreme penalty of the law. The State has a right 
to crush us, blit we have an equal right to resist, 
since social morality has only a conditional and 
conventional obligation. This reservation of the 
individual's right of self-defence (which is, of 
course, subversive of Hobbes’ ivhole theory of 
State absolutism) illustrates well the essential 
characteristics of the self-preservation theory — its 
individualism, its naturalism, and its revolutionary 
character. Hobbes .conceives of the end as the 
conservation of the individual life, for the sacrifice 
1 Letialhan, ch. xiv. 


of which nothing can compensate. All that a man 
hath will he give, and should give, for his life 
And, similarly, this . life is identified Avith the 
physical life and its actual desires. An ideal ot 
universal self can have no meaning in Hobbes’ 
sensationalistic psychology. Selves are sharply 
distinct, and their relations are those of barter. 
So, too, the revolutionary or anarchic character 
of the doctrine is involved in its atomic individ- 
ualism and its recognition of no ideal basis for the 
Amity of society. 

These implications, of the doctrine are brought 
out more clearly by comparison Avith a system 
Avhose principle seems identical Avith • that of 
Hobbes, is, indeed, historically, related to it, but 
whose development is difl'erent-^so diUerent that 
some Avould refuse to place it in the same class 
Avith his. This is the system of Spinoza. Like 
Hobbes, Spinoza assumes that the essence of each 
thing is its tendency to be, to persist in its being, 
its conatus sese conservandi. Whatever is done 
must in some AA’ay be the outcome of this inevitable 
tendency of each thing to be itself. , It is incon- 
ceivable that anything could do anything^ else 
than be itself. Hence the virtue of the individual 
can consist only in the most complete self- 


expression. 

‘ As Keason requires nothing contrary to Nature, It requires 
that each love himself, seek his own advantaffe, Ai’bat is really 
for his own advantage, and desire all that which really raises 
man to greater perfection, and, to speak generally, it requires 
that each endeavour to maintain his own being as far as 
possible. . . . The foundation of happiness consists in this, 
that the man is able to preserve his own being.’ ^ 

Virtue does not consist, therefore, in self-abnega- 
tion or in mere negative control of passions, but 
in self-expansion and the attainment of positive 
good. The good man is the strong man. Kepeiit- 
ance, humility, as signs of Aveakness, have only a 
slight value, and pity, so far as it is a mere feeling, 
is to be discouraged. This self-assertion, hoAvever, 
is not anti-social, since man is most useful toman. 
MoreoA'er, man can be useful to man only in so lat 
as he is himself a positive force and has something 
of his OAAm to give. To be anything for another, 
one must he oneself. The good, therefore, Spinoza, 
Avith Hobbes, conceives, not as absolute, but as 
relative to the nature whose good it is. we do 
not desire things because they are good, but they 
are good because Ave desire them. No object oi 
desire is in itself bad, but it may become bad aa hen 
considered in relation to the Avhole system of desires 
AA’ith the satisfaction of Avhich it may interlere. 
For man, as conscious, is able to form a concept o 
himself as a Avhole and hence of his total or 
good, Avhich then becomes the object of his reflectiv 
pursuit. It is in his conception of the nature m 
the self and of its power that Spinoza differs from 
Hobbes and makes his classification difiicult. ror 
the self is essentially a rational self and, in ^ 
as truly conceived, is one Avith the mhnite na 
of God. The more clearly it thinks, therefore, the 
more it is itself and the more adequately it ex- 
presses the nature of God. The mof® 
in turn, it conceives itself, the 
tion to the poAver of the passions. „'lf 

bakes a thinking vIcaat of fclin'g® ,1 tbnrdore 
and all things as modes of God -gt- 

absolutely determined both in nature and _ 

ence by the divine nature. lUioAVing tins a lu 
necessity of things, he ceases to be moved by things 
IS individual, and fixes his contemplatio . , . 

rfer of notoJe os « whole. In 
lie is more truly active and him^If, 
finds in it his liighest joy. This 

teniplation of the necessary order of things is l . 

intellectual love of God and mans highest goom 
He is then free from the bondage of passi a 
1 Ethica, pt. Iv.. prop- 18, schol. 
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self-controlled. And, in so far as he is freed from 
his passions, he ceases to contend with others with 
whom he is nnited, in so far as they too have come 
to the recognition of their place in the necessary 
order of the rvorld. 

With Hobbes the tendency towards self-preserva- 
tion and the power necessary to ensure it lead to 
the establishment of an e.vternal control through 
fear of which men restrain, but do not extii-pate, 
their inordinate desires. With Spinoza the same 
tendency leads to the development of a rational 
view of the self and the world, which itself suffices 
to control the passions and make possible a common 
life. In the doctrine of Hobbes morality is a mere 
tool of which the individual makes use for his 
private ends, and which, under certain conditions, 
he may reject. In Spinoza virtue is itself blessed- 
ness. The knowledge which is power is not, as 
with Bacon, a power to do, but a power to be — the 
insight which is alone able to make man master 
of his passions. 

The influence of Hobbes and Spinoza upon their 
age is to be found chiefly in the antagonisms which 
they aroused, and it is not till we come to the 
middle of the 19th cent, that we have again in- 
stances of the doctrine of self-preservation. And 
here it is not as e.xpressions of political conditions 

in- 
of 
of 

Nietzsche the biological analogy is of secondary, 
rather than primarj', importance. 

The biological theory of evolution * has aflected 
ethics in two ways: (1) by its contribution to the 
study of the development of morality, through 
which it has supplemented the older associa- 
tionalist account of the genesis of conscience ; and 
(2) by its suggestion of a new standard of morals, 
through which it has attempted to render the 
older utilitarian doctrine more exact. Spencer’s 
Data of Ethics is concerned with both these 
problems, but the treatment of the latter is the 
more distinctive. His quarrel with the utilitarians, 
as he explains in a letter to J. S. Mill, is based 
upon the unscientific character of pleasure as a 
standard of conduct. 

‘The business of Jlora! Science (is] to deduce, from the haws 
o! life and the conditions of existence, what kinds of action 
necessarily tend to produce happiness, and what kinds to 
produce unhappuiess/ - 

Morality is only the latest phase of life in general ; 
its laws, therefore, are only developments of the 
general laws of life. These laws of life are the 
conditions of self-preservation as they have been 
developed in the struggle of individuals and groups ! 
for e.xistence. All life is striving to persist and to I 
grow’, and tlie moral life is only the final and self- 
conscious stage of the resulting development. A 
moral life is one that conduces to greater life, 
measured, not in mere length, but in breadth, or 
complexity, of activities as well. As biology, 
psychology, and sociology grow more exact, we 
shall have a more scientifically worked out system 
of morals in place of onr empirical or rnle-of-thninb 
system. Life and more life is thus the end 
suggested by the evolutionary theory. No dis- 
tinction of quality can be recognized without 
destroying the value of the exact quantitative 
method. The breadth of life, which is recognized 
as one of the dimensions, means, not width of 
rationally interesting activities, development of a 
broadly human point of view', but only variety and 
complexity of biological activities so far as these 
promote survival. If conflict w'ere to arise betw’een 
tliese two dimensions of length and breadth so 
that the individual sliould have to choose between 
them, it would seem that the fundamental principle 

> See art. Evolution (Biological). 

2 of Ethics^ pt. i. ch. vi. § 21. 


that we find them, out as applications of the pr: 
ciples of biology to ethics. This is strictly trne 
the motives of Herbert Spencer, but in the case 


of self-preservation would demand the sacrifice of 
breadth to length. Spencer’s assumption that no 
sncli conflict can arise is perhaps due to his pre- 
occupation witli the absolute ethics of ideal condi- 
tions. Certainly breadth of life cannot have equal 
value with lengtli as a factor in determining 
quantity of life as tlie criterion of the moral, nor 
can any meaning be given to the idea of tlieir 
multiplication into a single product. In the 
absence of any fixed unit, the very conception of 
quantity of life remains even more indefinite^ than 
the pre-scientific idea of the greatest happiness, 
w’hicli it was devised to supplant. 

But, w’hile Spencer emphasizes the fact that 
liuman conduct is w'hat it is because the struggle 
for existence has so shaped it, and wliile therefore 
the end of self-preservation would seem to be the 
test of good and bad conduct, be yet insists that 
life is not in itself a value, but that it is pleasure 
alone that justifies it. Kemove the pleasurable 
feeling from even the longest life and it would 
have no more value than a handful of dust. The 
universal object of desire is pleasure. There seem 
therefore to be two ends of human action: from 
the biological point of view, life is a. ceaseless 
struggle to preserve and increase itself ; from the 
psychological point of view, it is a search for pleas- 
ure. That the individual is not torn in two by 
this dual tendency is due to the fact that the two 
aims actually coincide — that, in the long run and 
under ideal conditions, pleasure-producing actions 
are also life-preserving. It must be so, Spencer 
urges, because the creature who took delight in 
conduct not conducive to life w’onld be eliminated. 
This, of course, is no proof that pleasure is the 
universal object of desire, but only that, granting 
it to be such, the coincidence of its conditions with 
those of self-preservation can be explained. The 
implication is that tlie real determinants of conduct 
are mechanical, and tliat our conscious aims and 
interests are wholly fixed by the conditions of 
survival. It is jihysical life that unfolds itself in 
personal and social conduct, and it is to its laws 
that our conscious aims are to be adjusted. Its 
laws, moreover, are not so much expressions of its 
own nature as forms impressed upon it by the 
environment. Although the term ‘self-preserva- 
tion ’ seems to imply self-assertion and individual 
initiative, actually, as conceived by Spencer and 
the evolutionists, it has no such meaning. The 
self, whether we think of it as moulded by the 
direct action of the environment or as picked out 
by natural selection (and Spencer uses both 
theories), has no character of its own, makes no 
contribution to the result, but is wholly the pro- 
duct of the impersonal world-forces outside it. 

! The forms of moral conduct are selected /or man, 
not by him. It is the universe that is asserting 
itself, not individuals, and a universe in which 
there seem to be no real selves, but only ‘ others.’ 

The doctrine of Friedrich Nietzsche can be 
called one of self-preservation only in so far as he 
makes use of the bioiogical conceptions of struggle 
and survival to support bis tliesis. As in tlie case 
of Hobbes, self-preservation is almost too negative 
a _ term to apply to that will-to-power which 
Nietzsche makes the essence of each individual 
being. Tiie intellect and its creations have no 
independent value, but are only instruments in the 
sen’ice of this instinctive life. There is no purpose 
discoverable in the world at large ; we are here, 
and our only intent is to fight our way to ever 
greater power. Unlike Hobbes, he can see no 
value in peace and ordered morality. All restraint, 
as a lowering^ of life, is bad. Nor is Nietzsclie a 
hedonist in his individualism : it is not pleasure 
that gives value to life, rather almost is it pain. 
It is the glory and excitement of combat, the 
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struggle itself, the sense of strength, that make it 
worth while. To eliminate this struggle, to make 
life comfortable and safe, is to take from it all 
that gives it its terrible charm. Hence our social 
morality and our religions of sympathy and re- 
nunciation are to be condemned as encouragements 
to the weak and inferior. This slave-morality of 
the herd is to be replaced by the master-morality 
of the higher man, and its supreme command is, 
‘Be hard,’ Nietzsche’s doctrine is thus one of 
pure individualism ; the self to be preserved is the 
natural self of impulse, and its goal is the attain- 
ment of power in the abstract — not power for the 
realization of any final end, but power as power, 
empty of any end which might give meaning to 
its possession. It is the dream of the adolescent, 
impatient of restraint but unconscious of his ends. 
His ideal, therefore, in spite of its not making use 
of the name itself, is perhaps, in its individualism, 
its naturalism, and its anarchism, the most typical 
of the theories of self-preservation. 

In Nietzsche, too, can be clearly seen both the 
strength and the wealcness of these systems. They 
are strong in so far as they lay emphasis upon the 
actual s«f-preservative instincts and tendencies 
necessary for existence. Any order of life, Avhat- 
ever its ideal, must be rooted in the actual motive 
forces of human nature, must appeal to some 
real interest of the individual, or else remain 
a meaningless and remote idea, powerless to 
affect life. It is this that those thinlcers feel and 
provide for — a real interest in the given ideal — 
under the obvious assumption that there can be 
no nearer and dearer interest to a man than his 
own self. 

But they are iveak in so far as they fail to re- 
cognize the reality of any other self than that 
Avhich finds expression in the natural instincts of 
man — in so far as they refuse to admit a self ivhose 
interests are not individual, but reflectively social. 
Apart from the recognition of the reality of a 
direct interest in an over-individual good, Nietzsche 
rightly sees that there can be no such thing as 
moral obligation ; hence his characterization of 
his doctrine as immoralism. Individualism made 
absolute renounces its claim as morality, and is 
indeed unable consistently to plead its cause. 
Self-centred and antagonistic selves can have no 
common good and therefore no basis for co-operative 
action or rational obligation. There may be an 
over-lordship based upon might, but no reasonable 
organization expressing the natural interests of all 
in a common life, and consequently no groimd for 
a moral appeal for the recognition of any laiv not 
actualized by force. 

The assumption upon Avhich all these theories 
rest, hoAvever, that the individual is essentially 
and Avholly a self-seeking creature, is not tenable 
in the light of our present psychology. The con- 
tention of Butler, as well as of the moral sense 
writers, that the other-regarding impulses are as 
fundamental as the self-regarding, has been borne 
out by aU recent analysis. The fact that our 
desires are our desires by no means implies that 
Ave ourselves are their objects. The contrary 
rather is true, that our tendencies are naturally 
directed upon objects other than the self, and that 
conscious self-seeking is a secondary and reflective 
product. There is no reason against, but, on the 
contrary, all the evidence for, the fact that the 
social good is as immediate and natural an object 
as the private good, and, Avith this granted, the 
theories of self-preservation lose their plausibUity. 
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Norman Wilde. 

SELF-REALIZATION. — i. ‘Self-realization’ 
is a term so vague and indefinite in connotation 
that some Avriters on ethics (e.g., SidgAvick) con- 
sider that it Avould be Avell to e:^unge it from the 
vocabulary of ethical science. This indefiniteness 
is largely due to the ambiguity of the Avord ‘self,’ 
and also partly caused by the vagueness of ‘ real- 
ization.’ The self can indeed be defined Avith 
varying degrees of narrowness or of comprehen- 
siveness — a fact which is often expressed, in loose 
and inaccurate phraseology, by the assertion that 
each individual has many selves, such as the 
bodily, the animal, the rational, the social, self. 

‘ Realization,’ again, is a Avord Avhich, in this 
connexion, may be taken to include or to exclude 
Avhat is usually called ‘self-suppression’ or ‘self- 
sacrifice.’ Thus, before any precise meaning can 
be attached to the compound term ‘self-realiza- 
tion,’ it is necessary first to define precisely Avhafc 
is meant by ‘ self ’ and ‘ realization ’ respectively. 

If (L) the self be understood predominantly as 
sentient, and the individual’s highest good he 
accordingly taken to be pleasure, self-realization 
Avill consist in so living as to secure for oneself the 
maximum of pleasurable feeling. This Avas the 
doctrine of the Cyrenaics (q.v.), and the more 
degenerate members of that school tended to 
identify self-realization Avith Avhat Avould more 
correctly be called self-indnlgence. The better 
Cyrenaics, hoAvever, did not restrict pleasure to 
the pleasures of sense, but rather had higher forms 
of pleasure — e.g., that of friendship— in mmd. 
Similarly the Epicureans (g.i;.) repudiated sensual- 
ism or slavery to the loAver desires and passions, 
Avhile adopting a hedonism akin to that of the 
Cyrenaics. 

If (ii.) man’s rational nature be regarded as the , 
truest expression of the self, and the highest indi- 
vidual good be accordingly sought in the control 
of the loAver or animal ‘ self ’ by right re^on, then 
self-realization Avill consist in the attainment oi 
rationality or reasonableness and Avill mvolve 
suppression of many impulses and desires : the 
whole self, or the self in all its spheres of conative 
activity, Avill thus not be ‘ realized. Amti- 
hedonistic ethic, proceeding on these lines, ctilnii- 
nates in emphasis of self-sacrifice or self-discipJme, 
even self-mutilation — in emphasis on the f^®^ 

Ave can only enter into the higher lire halt 
blind. Self-realization, according to this doctnne, 
is realization of the rational self at _ 

the sentient self. In ancient Greece the 
(o.v.) maintained such a vieAV as this, 
that virtue is the chief good, and that 
makes the human being independent _ot 
vicissitudes of worldly fortune, . 

on to teach that self-realization consists m imag 
in the natural state, or according to iiature. 

Stoics {q.v.) also advocated realization of 
rational self as the highest ®Dd,^^ancb jik 


Cynics, inculcated freedom from ft.p 

fortune which life may bring ; of 

means to this end in repression of the elenie 
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feeling, desire, and emotion. This was their chief 
difference from the Cynics ; they differed from the 
Epicureans, to whom they were most directly 
opposed, in emphasizing the supremacy of reason 
over feeling. Virtue, for the Stoic, consisted in 
the assertion of the rational side of man, and 
largely in extirpation of the passions, till ‘apathy’ 
was attained. A similar ethic was taught, within 
the modern period, by Kant {q.v.), and indeed by 
many rationalists and intuitionists. 

As against both of these one-sided theories, each 
of which does full justice to but one side of our 
complex nature, the eudremonism {q.v.) of Aristotle 
may bo instanced. This philosopher held that 
liappiness is the chief good, and regarded happi- 
ness as the outcome of life according to virtue. 
In eudajmonism it is rather (iii.) the whole self that 
is to be realized, and writers of the eudairaonistie 
school emphasize, more than do most ancient 
Jiedonists, the place of pleasures of the mind, while 
at the same time they assign more value than did 
the Stoics to the external goods of life and the 
aesthetic (as distinguished from the strictly ethical) 
adornments of conduct and character. Thus 
eudaemonism sees in self-realization, at any rate 
far more completely than do hedonism and ration- 
alism, the complete development of all sides of the 
self, and discountenances the extirpation of any. 

From what has been said it -will appear that 
self-realization, in one form or another, is adopted 
as the chief good by all forms of egoism, as 
distinguished from altruism and systems which 
emphasize (iv.) the social self. In the broadest 
sense, self-realization will denote development of 
personality to the utmost, ‘personality’ being 
here used to refer to fully actualized human nature, 
as contrasted with the individual life of the child, 
the savage, or the non-rational animal. All of 
these inevitably seek self-realization of a kind — at 
least they aim at self-preservation, and at self- 
betterment in some sense. But the broader self- 
realization, or complete attainment of personality, 
Avill consist partly in synthesis or co-ordination of 
the conative elements of experience, and partly in 
the development of all the capacities of the soul. 
The former of these processes involves progressive 
control of impulse, desire, and passion, with a 
view to securing a full and untrammelled life for 
the whole self, inclusive of the higher faculties of 
reason, will, and moral sense. It is the means 
of securing that the momentary self, or, more 
correctly, the passing impulse or desire of the 
moment, indulgence or pursuit of which would 
mar the happiness and well-being and thwart the 
abiding purpose of the whole self or personality, 
be not allowed to have free play. For passing 
impulses and present passions often conflict with 
the attainment of enduring happiness ; and desires 
frequently conflict with one another. If the agent 
in nis completeness, i.e. as rational, volitional, 
and moral, as well as sentient and appetitive, be 
the controller of every kind of factor of his moral 
experience, he can efl'ect realization of his higher 
or better self such as otherwise may bo unattain- 
able. The latter of the processes included in the 
attainment of self-perfection will involve the full 
use of all the individual’s * talents ’ or endowments, 
w'hether they be few or many, great or small, in 
that these may be instrumental to the completest 
moralization and perfecting of the self. 

_2. The various possible senses of ‘self-realiza- 
tion ’ having now been enumerated and defined, 
we may turn to the further question whether any 
of them be adequate as a description of the highest 
good, and notice briefly some of the chief criticisms 
which the conception has received. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that self- 
realization is very seldom actually before the mind 


of a moral agent when he is about to iierforni n 
moral act. Moral acts are almost always done 
without any consciousness on the part of the 
agent, at the moment, of self-realization ; that is 
not set up by him as the final cause of his action. 
He chooses the course of conduct whicli he pur- 
sues as good, rather than as good for him. So, 
unless we commit ‘the psychologist’s fallacy,’ or 
confound the ‘psychic’ and the ‘psychological’ 
standpoints (i.e. the standpoint of the agent at the 
time of his action with the standpoint of the 
external observer or of universal, scientific, know- 
ledge), we must deny tliat self-realization is an 
end or a final cause that we ever set before us or 
by which we are ever motived, save in exceptional 
cases. And, if it be retorted that self-realization 
does not profess to be the end or the good which is 
consciously in view for the moral agent himself, 
but is nevertheless, objectively speaking, a realiza- 
tion of the agent’s self, whether the individual 
know it or not, we then encounter the difficulty 
that all our moral acts, whether good or bad, 
must be regarded as stages in the assertion or 
realization of the self. There are objects of q^uite 
different ethical value in which a self may find its 
satisfaction or realization ; or, as it is commonly 
expressed, there are different selves, or aspects of 
the self, to be satisfied ; there is always, in moral 
action, a choice between the realization of one or 
another element in the whole self, unless self- 
realization be a mere empty form without content. 
This point has already been touched upon in 
the foregoing description of the various partial 
meanings of the self, and it has been remarked 
before that self-realization in actuality always 
involves self-negation. 

In so far as self-realization is identified with 
self-satisfaction (q.v.), it may be urged that there 
is satisfaction of a kind for some individuals in 
that which is not good ; and the more settled 
principles of individual lives, with which the 
momentary act may be contrasted and be found in 
conflict — the permanent ‘self’ — are not always 
or necessarily the best. Permanency of satisfac- 
tion, if we regard the self which is to be realized 
ns the permanent self, is but one mark among 
others of the good act, moreover, when the perma- 
nent self is the better man. And, if we contem- 
plate the whole self, rather than the self as the 
permanent (in contrast with the momentary), we 
are reminded that the whole self is never realized ; 
ns such, it cannot be, for our earliest moral 
teaching is directed chiefly towards the securing 
of onr self-suppression, ana ‘ the manifold tempta- 
tions which death alone can cure’ arise from 
conflict within the whole self which never can be 
wholly eliminated, in the case of most of us, while 
life lasts. We cannot enter into life ‘ whole ’ ; the 
only question is, IVliat kind of ‘a whole ’ are we 
to be? 

3. We pass now- to a difficulty which has not 
been foreriiadowed in our initial account of what 
self-realization may be understood to mean— a 
difficulty which arises when we turn from egoistic 
theories to altruistic, or even to all ethical systems 
which see the highest good in the common good. 
Self-realization is obviously incapable of being 
identified with the highest good by the altruist, 
for whom conduct is good in so far as it subserves 
the realization of other selves than one’s own. 
And,_ without going to the extreme of literal 
altruism, we may, and nowadays generally do, 
demand that social activity have at least some 
place in the ethical ideal. If altruism fails to take 
note of the ethical element involved in personal 
culture, _ purely egoistic theories, which regard 
self-realization alone as exhaustive of the ethical 
ideal, fail to take note of the 'social self’ in man. 
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and of the place which devotion to the common 
welfare occupies in a complete and adequate 
account of the moral life. There is much that 
is to be desired because it is good, though not 
because it is good for the particular agent bent 
exclusively on the realization of himself. The 
chief good must he desired by some self and for 
some self; but not necessarily by some self for 
itself. Thus self-realization alone, unless the 
term be used so broadly and vaguely as to include 
the extinction of self — as in the case of the patriot 
who dies for his country — cannot be the whole of 
the ethical end. Not realization, whether asser- 
tion or development, of the self is the essential 
rule of conduct, but rather the use of the self and 
all its powers and talents for the furtherance of 
tlie common, as well as of the individual agent’s, 
welfare. Contribution and service thus take the 
pre - eminence over self - development and self- 
culture in the ethical ideal ; and realization of the 
self can enter into the end only in so far as self- 
realization is compatible with, and conducive to, 
the common good. To seek one’s own life merely 
is to lose it. Attainment of the end doubtless 
involves self-development and self-realization ; but 
such development presupposes an end w'hich is 
not the self. 

Indeed the rational self is by no means rational, 
nor the whole self whole, if it be conceived as an 
independent unit ; or, rather, an isolated rational 
individual is inconceivable. The realization of 
the individual self, as we know it, demands life in 
society ; for without social intercourse there is no 
rationality, so thoroughly are we ‘ members oile 
of another.’ Our true self, regarded either as the 
rational self or as the whole smf, can fully develop 
itself only by being also the social self, or by 
striving for social ends, which involves much sac- 
rifice of the individual self. ‘ Looking at the 
matter, therefore, from this point of view, it 
might be better to describe the ultimate end as 
the realization of a rational universe, rather than 
as self-realization.’ ^ 

Christianity of course accentuates the idea that 
we are ‘members one of another’ ; also the truth 
that self-sacrifice enters largely into the effort to 
attain to the highest end. It thus sees in that 
end something more than the realization of the 
individual self. And this something-more arises 
from man’s relation to God as well as from his 
relation to his fellow-men. At the same time 
Christianity, through its doctrine of eternal life 
and its hope of immortality, is able to present 
an ideal of self-realization which escapes the in- 
adequacy characteristic of such ideas of it as have 
as yet been discussed, in that it_ is one which 
embraces them and transcends their mutual con- 
flictingness. For the Christian faith, in the 
doctrines just mentioned, recognizes yet another 
‘self’ than those with which we have hitherto 
been concerned, viz. the eternal self or the self of 
the life to come, which may be realized only 
through devotion to the common gaod, and even 
through devotion unto death. Only, perhaps, 
when hope of an after life is thus presupposed can 
we reach a sense of ‘self-realization’ which is 
wholly compatible ■with the end as represented in 
non-egoistic systems of ethics; otherwise, from 
the point of view of such systems, self-realization 
will be but a means to an end. 

But even in the light of a future life and of 
relation to a personal God we cannot now conceive 
fully how the distinct ideals of self-realization 
and of the social good can be reconciled and com- 
bined in one. Further consideration of how these 
ideals arise and are conditioned will enable us to 
appreciate the importance of this problem -which 
1 Jlackenzic, Manual of Ethics*, p. 295. 


seems to be ignored by the general assumption 
that there is but one absolute moral ideal or end 
presupposed in objective moral valuation. 

Three levels of valuation are to be distin- 
guished, each having its peculiar cognitional con- 
ditions and presupposing a different kind of 
abstraction from the effective-conational attitude 
called ‘valuing.’ At the sub-personal level we 
apjirehend worths determined by individual feelin<' 
lAich we refer to the bodily self, and not to the 
self as person. Here the end is happiness, and our 
ethic is hedonism. At the personal level we 
apprehend -worths determined by feelings, the 
presupposition of which is the ideally constructed 
self, and attainment of the ideal which now 
emerges involves sacrifice of the ideals of sub- 
personal valuation : pleasure must be subordinated 
to virtuous^ disposition. Personal dispositions 
have intrinsic value, and such objects may acquire 
absolute worth. These are internal to the self, 
and recognition of them is conditioned by abstrac- 
tion from all instrumentality of the virtuous dis- 
position to attainment of the common good. Their 
pursuit beyond certain limits is superfluous from 
the common or over-individual standpoint, though 
obligatory from that of the individual who is an 
end to himself. Finally, the self may participate 
in the valuations of his fellows, and play the rdle 
of the over-individual self or the impartial ob- 
server. He then contemplates exclusively the 
social good, and his intrinsic personal values 
have now to be sacrificed to the over-individual 
values of society. Of course the personal and the 
social ideals will at many points coincide ;_ but 
they will not necessarily do so in all situations. 
And here the problem arises. Is there any absolute 
criterion or standard of preference for the_ one 
ideal over the other when, in concrete situations, 
they may conflict or be incompatibilities for the 
individual will? Such an a priori ground of 
preference seems to be beyond the range of our 
knowledge, and it becomes a question whether 
ethics is entitled to speak of one only absolute 
moral ideal, rather than of a plurality of them 
which cannot be unified. A philosophy of values 
may require a single supreme value; but from 
such a tlieoretical absolute there ds no possibility 
of transition to an einpirical unity of conscious 
ends and felt values. Perhaps the only direction 
in which we may look for a solution pf this diffi- 
culty is in identification of the individual will 
with the metempirical will of God. Ultimate ends 
and their coalescence, it would seem, must be 
made intelligible otherwise than by logical sub- 
ordination of the one to the other, and neither 
self-realization nor sacrifice to the social end can 
be the final word of ethics. 


Litbratore. — ^T he text-bookson ethics — e.!7..J. S. MyckeMie, 
A Manual of Ethics*, London, 1900; A. E. Tayjor, in W-b 'i; 
11S95-98] 35011.: W. M. Urban, Valuation: ils 
Laws, London, 1909. F. R. TBNNANT. 

SELF-RESPECT.— I. Ethical import.— Self- 
respect is regard for one’s existence, one s wor 
and dignity as a human person. As such .rt | 
phenomenon both of civilization and of 
society, although in its highest and 
operative form it is a feature chiefly of i'h® . 
life of the supposedly free and ’ 

di-vidual of modern times. It is here a 
for one’s personal honour and personal non • j > 
and for the due satisfaction of the P®"^®!.. 
capacities of intelligent and active 
a conscious possession. It is con®®®f®^,,''?„„ijn„’ 
instincts • and propensities of the self-f S 
(Selbstgcfiihl, amour-propre), with the . 
‘emotions of self’ that are recognized and treaieo 
of by nearly all psychologists. 
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MVhntever name we may them,’ says Rihot.l ‘these 
emotional forms are reducible to one primarj' fact of which they 
are the embodiment in consciousness— ait., the leelinj; (well- 
founded or not) of personal strength or weaknee3,_ with the 
tendency to action or arrest of action which is its motor 
manifestation.’ 

They may also be connected tvith the instinct of 
conservation, the will to live. They are finally 
connected, however, with the feeling and the idea 
of individuality and personality. It is in the 
latter idea (or reality) that the self-preservative 
instinct ‘ attains to the full consciousness of itself, 
and becomes incarnated in the idea of the ego.’® 
The primarj' self-feeling of the human individual ® 
is no doubt an undifferentiated feeling. _ It may be 
connected with the feeling of the body (its increas- 
ing size, strength, power, etc.) or with the value 
of its activities to tlie tribal or family group in 
question. But in its higher and later devdop- 
ments this self-feeling is no doubt connected with 
the sense (or reality) of personality (g.n.), with 
one’s conscious existence as a person among 
conscious persons. Wliere this sense is lacking, 
as it may be in some men of science or in moral 
weaklings, as well as in a Caliban, a Buddhist, or 
a mystic, there will be no such thing possible as 
self-respect, or even the sense of self-agency. The 
reality, however, atnearlj' all stages of civilization, 
of that manifestation of personality which we call 
self-respect is attested by evidence from all races.^ 
We all, whatever our views about the universe, 
desire to be recognized and respected by our fellow- 
men, and we all dislike being ignored, or injured, 
or slighted by them. In ordinary life a man or 
woman without a self-respecting efficiency and 
sense of agenoj', without the reliability of the 
autonomous morality due to self-respect, is nob 
looked upon as a responsible, or desirable, associate 
or servant. 

And 'according to current ideas men owe to themselves a 
variety ot duties similar in kind to those which they owe to 
their fellow-creatures. They are not only forbidden to take 
their o;vti lives, but ore also in some measure considered to be 
under an obligation to support their existence, to toko care of 
their bodies, w preserve a certain omount of personal freedom, 
not to waste their property, to exhibit self-respect, and, in 
general, to promote their own happiness.’ s 

2. Development of the self-feeling. — The inevit- 
able and the actual associations of the phenomena 
of self-respect with the various psychical tendencies 
underlying such terms as ‘ .self-determination,’ 
‘self-realization,’ ‘self-esteem,’ etc., all tend to 
emphasize its connexion with that general growth 
in self-control, in rational self-love, in character, 
in the sense of personality, which forms such a 
large part of the study oi genetic psychology or 
genetic sooiologj'. Self-respect is undoubtedly a 
kind of development of the self-feeling that, at 
its lower levels, passes down into simple physical 
selfishness (natural egoism) and that has progressed 
from the second stage of self-interest and self-love 
to the third stage of a broad ethical force, or in- 
fluence, that ‘ impels the individual to the pursuit 
of larger and more appropriate ends of activity.’ 
At this last level it becomes a high, inward 
CTarantee of objectively moral conduct. The very 
fact, however, that it has even here certain grave 
dangei-s and possible excesses and defects shows 
that it must indeed be studied in connexion with 
that entire development of the sense of individualitj' 
and separate personality whicli is our human 
birthright and which means the possibility of 
erring as well as of achieving and attaining. Self- 
esteem— -Gall claimed a certain ‘bump’ for it in 
tho_ brain — is probably the nearest expressive 
equivalent for self-respect ; for the latter is clearly 

J Psychology of the Pmotions, p. S-Sfl. " III. p. 2^0. 

S Animals ore credited by psychol. 'gists with pride, je-iloussy, 
n sense ot esteem or lack of esteem, and so on, but not with a 
sense ot seltliood or personalitv. 

* See Wcstcmiarck, Ml ii. 137-139, 141. s lb. ii. ZC5. 


above some aspects of self-activitj' — above self- 
satisfaction or self-admiration, c.g., and above even 
self-control and self-realization. And it is also a 
more ethical phenomenon than self-sufficiency or 
that mere inward initiative and autonomy of which 
a confused thinker like Nietzsche would have u.s 
make so much. For there are vei'y clearly many 
definite ethical norms and criteria of that true 
self-respect or that true self-esteem in which ive 
all so thoroughlj' believe for ourselves and others. 
And, again, although a development of the sense 
of duty under which we are all brought up, self- 
respect is a still more reliable guarantee of really 
good conduct than the mere sense of binding duty. 
The latter will keep a man doubtless within the 
limits of what is definitely owed to othera who 
hai’e claims upon him — superiors, dependents, the 
law, God, and so on. But it is onlj’ an inivard 
self-respect that will guarantee the higher conduct 
tliat may have to rise above what is definitely 
prescribed or demanded. 

3. A phase of moral evolution. — We may see an 
important confirmation of tlie theory of the actual 
and the necessary connexion of self-respect with 
the different phy.sical and intellectual forms of 
selfishness and self-interest in Henrj' Bradley’s 
finding* that self-respect originally meant (1) ‘a 
private, personal, or selfish end,’ then (2) ‘ self-love, 
self-conceit,’® and finally (3) that ethical regard 
for one’s pereon .and position which is implied, e.g., 
in John Hill Burton’s phrase about tbe ‘Scot 
Abroad’ — ‘the well-becoming pride and self-re- 
specting gravity.’ And, with a further use of the 
same distinction— emphasized by moralists — be- 
tween (1) the ‘ external,’ (2) the ‘ internal,’ and (3) 
the ' teleological ’ aspects of the moral standard, 
we may point out again that, even where morality 
is apparently sunk in external law or custom, we 
can still see there the self-respect that all human 
beings have either as phj’sical existences or as 
meinbers of some sociaf group— the self-respect, 
e.g., of some ‘ savage ’ female beautj', or the pride 
of an Aryan conqueror, a Brahman, a Pharisee, 
a well-bom Greek, a Spaniard, an Englishman. 
But, properly speaking, we are pointing out that 
self-respect belongs to, and remains on, that second 
great stage of moral evolution which we call ‘ in- 
ternal ’ morality, the stage where morality has 
passed from ‘instinct’ and ‘custom’ to ‘insight’ 
and ‘ reflexion,’ to inward or voluntary self- 
determination. Morality is never, properly speak- 
ing, morality at all as long as it is based ngon 
mere natural instinct (self-defence, e.g., protective 
anger, personal effort) or on mere custom (the law 
of the tribe or that of one’s social set). Nor do we 
have morality on the basis of mere desire or 
emotion, mere feeling. Nor is morality mere duty 
or prescribed morality. 

It is established and invested with a dignity and a controlling 
power only when ' it ceases to be wholly dependent on the 
fitiul play of emotion, or on any externally imposed stondard 
ol duty ; and possesses ns well that higher appeal which lies in 
an inward sense ol sell-respect,’ This inward sense ’disclaims 
the mean, the base, the cruel, not alone because injurious to 
others, and attended by the condemnation ot others, but because 
ol the acorn of selt that would follow.’ ‘The morality that is 
based upon the resolution to be true to our own better selves 
has a greatness, a spaciousness, a completeness, that no other 
morality can approach. For no other moral sanction can so 
keenly probe into the shadiest comer of our minds, and ferret 
out the lurking meannesses of motive. Supreme then over 
most secret lives, it has power to stifle wrong that no other 
check could influence.’s 

4. Defects and excesses.— But just at the very 
point of its tiiie and proper function it is essential 
to refer to tbe defects and excesses and limitations 
of self-respect, and to connect them all with the 
fact of the undoubted superioritj' of the third stage 

Jin OJSDfS.v, *SeIf-reKpect,* 

- For rational self-love see Aristotle and Butler. 

a A. Sutherland, Origin and Grotdh of the Moral Instinct. 
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of morality, the ‘teleological,’ the morality of 
enlightened love, the morality of the spiritual 
impulse after perfection. Owing to the fact of the 
purely natur^ and purely conventional basis of 
much self-respect, there may well be, and there often 
actually is, in ordinary daily life what may rightly 
be called (1) an entirely non-moral self-respect — 
the self-respect for the body, e.y., or the pride in 
one’s inherited social position. Both these things 
are obviously a self-respect into which the sense of 
duty or choice or volition has hardly as yet entered. 
There may also be (2) a quasi-moral self-respect — 
the false pride, e.y., of a man who will not 
acknowledge a mistake, of the man who cannot 
bring himself to share a reduced meal with a time- 
honoured friend, or of the man who works hard to 
pay contracted debts out of a dread mainly of the 
personal disgrace of the banlcruptcy court. And 
there may be the endless forms of (3) pseudo-self- 
respect to be associated in one form or another with 
egoism and with imperfect moral training — ^the 
desire, e.g., to make a correct ‘appearance’ and to 
insist upon forms of etiquette and politeness rather 
than on reality, or the mere inward adoption of 
some purely couventional, outwardly prevalent, 
fashionable, mode of thinking and acting. These 
three forms are all different from the true self- 
respect that holds up before the self only that 
which it holds up — ^in courage, wisdom, justice, 
and kindness — before others. From the study of 
the lives of men who have professed an unswerving 
allegiance to diverse sets of supposedly fixed first 
principles ; from the study of the lives of men who, 
like Jean Jacques Rousseau, have professed to 
see through all conventional and established 
‘principles^; from the study of the effects upon 
the minds and souls of the adherents of systems 
like Stoicism, Pharisaism, Puritanism, Brahman- 
ism, casuistry, transcendentalism, idealism, rigor- 
ism; from the study of the effect upon men of 
different forms of pride, we become aware, in fact, 
that the ideal of self-respect constantly requires 
enlargement, revision, and modification from (1) 
fresh knowledge of new conditions, (2) increased 
sympathy with beings different from oneself, (3) 
the imperative character of some actual duties to 
actual people. These last often cannot be set 
aside in the interest of any superman morality 
whatsoever. 

Self-respect, in short, must progress with time 
and with the gradual unfolding of the possibilities 
and necessities of human nature. The intellectual 
and ethical approval of mankind can be expected 
only for true self-respect, viz. that which takes 
invariably what is to-day called the ‘ social ’ con- 
ception of the ‘self’ (as simply one being in a 
society of selves) and masps the fact of the experi- 
mental or tentative ^aracter of even the best of 
our morality — the law was made for man, and not 
man for the law. Our self-respecting ideals are 
often poor things when compared with the dictates 
of divine goodness, of a real inward goodness of 
heart. An absolute belief in self-respect as the 
final standard takes, too, an unduly optimistic 
view of human nature, in ignoring its necessary 
and actual imperfections and the limitations of its 
Imowledge. Like the egoist in general, the man 
who is all for self-respect will prcmably do right as 
long as this coincides with his own notions of the 
fitness of things — ^in general or in detail. But 
there is no guarantee of his doing so when this is 
no longer the case, or when it can no longer be the 
case. Both the morality of simple duty and the 
morality of sympathetic love are here probably 
superior. The morality of a so-called high or lofty 
self-respect has often collapsed into the meanest, 
basest, and cruellest of actions. And, again, in 
view of the diversity of actions to w’hich an imag- 


ined self-respect may lead men, we must remember 
that society would fall to pieces if each person 
were to become a law to himself or herself. 

Self-respect, in other words, although a perfectly 
well marked and necessary phenomenon in the 
evolution of morality from the stage of instinct 
and custom to that of conscience and insight 
(character and freedom), can become, if regarded 
as a supreme determining principle, a fetish, an 
idol, a stumbling-block, a rock of offence. It must 
pass into an operative and a sympathetic sense, an 
emotion, for the life of duty and achievement that 
we undertake for one another, as members of a 
‘kingdom of persons,’ a ‘realm of ends’; when 
things come to a pass, self-respect is other-respect, 
respect for others who are also persons, who have 
also self-respect, and who are worthy of it. 

5. Sociological aspects. — ^As for some of the 
promised sociological aspects of a true self-respect, 
it follows from what has been said and implied 
about the true self being the social self that every 
self-respecting man must pursue certain imper- 
sonal, or supra-personal, common ends. Self- 
I respect is obviously a social force of great import- 
I ance, for it makes a man respect his work, his 
i calling, his associates, his family, his ‘shop,’ his 
school, his town, his neighbourhood, his country, 
humanity. It involves a kind of loyalty or love 
to all these great personalizing and civilizing 
agencies. It is a cohesive force, and the person 
who possesses it is a valuable person, sociologi- 
cally speaking — a good citizen, a good neighbour. 
He can be counted upon for bis share of the 
common task, of the ‘ white man’s burden.’ And, 
again, in the matter of social reform, it has been 
discovered very definitely to-day that all the 
philanthropy that stops short of inculcating in the 
p-called down-trodden, in the poor, in the vicious, 
in the inefficient, in the discontented generally, a 
self-respect that may become a lever to efficiency 
and service is really wasted, and that the social 
problem is really the problem of adjusting our 
social machinery and our educational arrangements 
so that the unfolding of the powers and capacities 
of personality (a vital part of the idea of self- 
respect) may become a possibility for all those who 
are born into any society. 


Litebaturb.— S ee the elaborate works of E. WestennMclc 
(MI, 2 vols., London, 1908) and iL. T. Hobhonse (MoraU in 
EvolulUm, 2 vols., do. 1906) on the evolution of moraw. 

The various histories of Greek philosophy (Zeller, GoMcre, 
Burnet, (Romford, and Grant’s ed. of the Ethics of Aristjrtly 
may be consulted for the stoiy of moral 
Socrates (the importance of self-knowledge) to Aristotle, btoic- 
ism, and Christianity. . Plato’s theory of virtue as the senre w 
an inward harmony of the soul, and his idea that it is betw w 
suffer wrong than to do wrong, is all an el^orate totoff o 
self-respect for one’s soul and its functions. To .^stoue w 
ethical life as the conscious realization of function is practiwiy 
a lofty kind of self-respect, rising to its height in his famous 
conception of the 'high-souled man.’ The aoU-fospect of^toe 
•wise man' 
necessary 1. 

contemplation (seen at its height iu /I" rVL-f 

many respects the highest form of self-respect that the 

has ever seen. ... „ . w. j nt 

By way of contrast to Greek ethics, which is all a wnu 
idealization of the natural reason-endow^ on 

ethics of naturalism generally, consult the j"??? 

Christian ethics, lor to Christianity, as to 
respect, but self-surrender and self-abnegataop are the ^ 
ning of the morality of the spirit. See F. Preek 

Ethics, Eng. tr., London, 1899, lor a compansOT ^ toe , 
Christian, and ‘scientific’ elements in do. 

scioiisness; Butler, Fifteen Sermons upon Bunnan ha 

1726, for the legitimate place in the moral life do. 

love ; and Adam Smith, Theory of the Moral Sentiments, no. 

1759, lor the ‘sympathy ’theory of conscience. rational 

Kant’s ethical system is practically foun<*^ ?? w Smith, 
self-respect. See J. G. Fichte, Popular ITori^, to. WjSml^ 
2 vols., London, 1889, for an attempt to eon- 

culture, and the ‘vocation of man’ ffonerallj, upo 
sciousness of the inward dignit>;of our power of MlM tona 
A C/aTinn-nKanprfrAc World at Will and icuat 
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Caldwell, Schopenhauer’s Spstem in its Phitosophieat Signifi- 
cance, Edinburgh and Kew York, X896) despised the absence of 
self-respect and legitimate pride even in the ordinary man, 
although his moral principle is sympathy. See F. Nietzsche 
(Beyond Good and Boil, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1907, and The 
Genealogy of Morals, Eng. tr., do. 1910) for the self-respect of 
the superman (cf., however, H. Lichtenberger, La Philosophic 
de Nietzsche, Paris, 1898, and W. M. Salter, Nietzsche, The 
Thinker— A Study, New York, 1017, on the spiritual, or even 
Christian, Interpretation that may be put ujjon Nietzsche’s 
and other similar attempts to transcend ordinary morality). 
Goethe's life may profitably be studied for the limits and the 
limitations of the inevitable egoism of an attempt to found the 
conduct of life on the idea of a kind of cultural self-respect, a 
natural and untrammelled self-development. See also A. E. 
Giles, Moral Pathology, London, 1895; A. Sutherland, The 
Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, 2 vols., do. 1899 (the 
latter work has an excellent chapter on the different phases of 
self-respect); A. E. Taylor, The Problem of Conduct, London, 

1901 (a • * 1 — ‘*->oretical and practical 

flaws ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' or ‘ self-realization ’ 

theory ■ ' ■ ' . ' .' ' ■ ' ' * Self-consciousness," 

•Self-e ’ ■' etc., in DPAP, and 

in works on psychology ; V.’. toSocial 

Psychologyl, London, .i ' ' . ' . the Emo- 
tions, do. 1907 ; A. Bain, ■" I • ■ " _ _■■ ■ . do, 1884. 

See the terms alScJr, avripKcui, pryaXoiJuiyto in Liddell and 
Scott ; also the ‘Three Reverences ' xn Goethe. 

The xvhole subject is a comparatively new one, for in ancient 
times and in the Middle Ages there was no such separation of 
the self from society as has existed (with questionable conse- 
quences) since the Reformation and the French Revolution. 

W. Caldwell. 

SELF - RIGHTEOUSNESS. — ‘ Self - right- 
eousness’ is a term which figures little in philo- 
sophy, though the philo.sophical discussion of 
righteousness always raises the question, and 
requires by implication an examination of the 
sell and tlie other-than-self as possible sources 
and bases of righteousness. The resources of one’s 
own human nature are the nearest and most obvious 
refuge for the seeker after moral rightness and 
power. On the other hand, a mystical humanist 
or a passionate believer in human brotherhood may 
feel tliat the rightness of an individual, if it could 
e.\'iat and maintain itself in a self-centred form, 
would sin against ideal human unity or human 
sympathy; and thus, sinning against these things, 
it would already have marred itself, and would no 
longer be perfect rightness. Still more with the 
man to whom ‘to live is Christ’ (Ph 1’‘), or who 
in some other way is saturated with the realization 
of a personal God, the thought of a self-centred 
righteousness is difficult to entertain, even with 
an effort and for a passing moment. It belongs 
to a world which the long habit of dependence and 
communion has made strange to him. His highest 
conception of right is the doing of what is right by 
God, the doing, for the sake of God, of what is 
right in the siglit of God. 

A man would lose much by complete independ- 
ence of his fellows, if such a thing were possible. 
(He would, of course, begin life as an adult. If he 
started as a child, his independence would be ruined 
at the start.) How would a man’s character stand 
if he had never trusted another for help and never 
felt one thrill of gratitude for help received? If 
he had to the full the power to serve others with- 
out needing them, he would be only half human. 
And here again Ave have a contradiction in terms ; 
for then he would not have the sympathetic insight 
which is necessary for the highest service and the 
truest justice. If it may be so put, there is noth- 
ing a man needs more than his needs. H. Weinel 
made a far-reaching remark Avhen he said that 
St. Paul ‘ had the art of beautiful acceptance.’ It 
expresses much of his charm and the whole of his 
religion. For it is in religion above all that a 
man’s needs are the last thing he can afford to 
lose. With God there can be no possibility of a 
man servmg and not needing. A completely self- 
centred righteousness is therefore, in dealing with 
Him,_inconc6ivable from the outset. 

It is often said that, since character can have 
reality only in interaction with other characters, 
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and this is relative, self-contained righteousness is 
impossible. So it is ; but, if the distinction may 
be made, a self-cenired righteousness Avould still 
remain conceivable — ^interacting in the_ form of 
help bestoAved on others, but not received from 
them, and oAving to other characters, not its source, 
but merely an opportunity for outfloAv. ‘I give 
tithes of all that I possess ’ (Lk 18'“) is_ not self- 
contained, since the speaker gives ; but it is self- 
centred, since he speaks as if he receives nothing. 
What he ‘possesses’ is treated as an absolute 
starting-point (though in reality it Avas first 
accumulated from outside). On this assumption 
there is a centrifugal but not a centripetal move- 
ment. It Avas therefore necessary to suoav (1) that 
this floAV in one direction only, though conceivable 
at the first blush, Avould not be the floAV of a 
complete righteousness towards other men, since 
essential qualities like gratitude and some forms 
of loyalty and faith — to say nothing of humUity 
and readiness for contrition — would be lacking; 
and further, to shoAV (2) that in relation to (lod 
self-centred righteousness is out of the question 
entirely, except as a poor and pitiful fragment, 
and A'itiated at that — in any ease, something quite 
inadequate for acceptance before God and ‘justi- 
fication.’ And, in practice, such a righteousness, 
lacking help human and divine, is likely to be a 
far CTeater failure than mere logic requires. If 
finally (3) we go behind such righteousness as the 
man 'really has, it turns out that, just as it is 
inadequate, so it Avas never original. We can 
trace the influences for good Avhich formed its 
source. In regard to goodness, as in regal'd to 
goods, he has notliing Avhich he has not received 
(1 Co 4“). 

If AA’elook at the term ‘ self-righteous ’ in ordinary 
use, it is found to be employed with several different 
shades of meaning: (1) in condemnation of those 
Avho, in their OAA'n judgment, by reason of their 
superior character and deeds, are ‘not as other 
men are’ (Lk 18") ; it is implied by the critic that 
this self-approval is due to exaggerated self-esteem ; 

(2) in (unjust) condemnation of those Avho main- 
tain their oAvn moral convictions Avhen they differ 
from those around them ; they may be personally 
humble, aud even humble in an unusual degree ; 

(3) in a distinctly religious reference, of those, such 
as the Pharisees, Avhose claims are concerned not 
so much Avith character in itself, or Avith moral 
principles purely as moral, as Avith their supposed 
standing in relation to God. Not only are they 
in enjoyment of superior knowledge of Him or 
favour with Him, but they have in some sense 
earned it. They are His servants, but they cannot 
help knoAA'ing that they are profitable servants 
(Lk 17'°). Usually they speak, and stand, and 
look as if they had never done a AA’rong; but, 
curiously enough, a similar state of complacency 
is sometimes attained by a man Avho, after an 
outstanding and degraded career as a sinner, has 
experienced an outstanding and distinguished 
conversion. He must have been singularly worth 
saving from the one career and for the other. 

As regards all three, the ultimate question is that 
of God. (1) The man Avho really is better than 
his neighbour by the grace of God robs God if he 
obscxires the fact. His self-righteousness is to 
assert the fact as of his OAvn doing. His righteous- 
ness is to ‘let his light shine before men,’ and, 
AA’hen the question of credit arises, to insist that 
they give it all to the ‘ Father AA'ho is in heaven ’ 
(Mt 5'°). (2) It is righteousness, and not self- 
righteousness, to stand Avith quiet, lofty inflexi- 
bility by a truth Avhich Ave aid not make, but 
Avhich has ‘come’ to us, most of all AA’hen it 
‘ Cometh doAvn from the Father of lights ’ (Ja l'“). 
and Avhen our attitude is that Ave cannot be ‘ dis- 
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obedient nnto the heavenly vision ’ (Ac 26'®). (3) 
The Pauline (and Christian) attitude is that native 
goodness, saintly heredity, preservation from fall- 
ing, are all of grace, free and undeserved ; that 
rescue after falling is also all of grace ; and that 
there can never be a spark of self-righteousness 
in any man while he is giving grace its due. But 
its due is his absolute all. ‘ When ye shall have 
done all, say, We are unprofitable servants’ 
(Lk 17'“). 

The peculiarity of the Pauline position is its 
strong emphasis, founded deep in Paul’s experience, 
on the utter impossibility in practice of real and 
full self-centred righteousness. Not only so, but 
the righteousness which is partly self-centred 
and (as in Paul’s case) most earnestly religious 
is also doomed to tragic failure and disappointment. 
‘ In me [that is, in my human nature] dwelleth no 
good thing’ (Ro 7'°). Hence no amalgam of the 
God -given and the self-achieved will stand tlie 
tests of life or the final light of God. It must be 
grace, all grace, and nothing but grace. 

It is a hard doctrine for men to grasp. Self- 
righteousness reveals its terrific strength in the 
form of the universal instinct of sdf-defence. 
Except when the admission of ‘sin’ is a mere 
convention, it is very rarely admitted while it can 
possibly be denied or while the question can 
possibly be shelved. In practice the everyday 
question is always: ‘How can I justify mj'self?’ 
If grace is ever to be triumphant, this attitude 
must be systematically undermined, not only in 
theology, but in philosophy and in life. And 
teachers of ethics might give serious attention to 
the question whether self-defence, take it for all 
in all — prejudiced and unscrupulous self-defence, 
as it nearly always is — should not rank as one of 
the deadly sins. Certainly it is the deadly enemy 
of repentance and of the Pauline Christianity of 
grace alone. 

Literatore.— See artt. Eiouteodsness, Expiation and Atone- 
ment (Christian), Forgiveness (NT and Christian), Oraob, 
Pharisees, and the literature there mentioned. 

C. H. Watkins. 

SELF-SACRIFICE.— The subject of self- 
sacrifice is one which has many aspects and many 
developments. It is originally an instinct of 
human nature, the evolution of which can be 
traced from earliest data. Its power and manifold 
forms are demonstrated on every page of human 
history. It arrests our attention at the outset of 
our ethical inquiry. Its relation to the contrary 
instinct of self-preservation (q.v.) covers a large 
area in the field of ethical controversy. Its rational 
stimulation, direction, and control are of serious 
moral importance, while its relation to religion 
also shows us that it is of the profoundest signifi- 
cance and loftiest interpretation. In fact, there is 
hardly any limit to our search for indications of 
the working of the principle or to the application 
of its claims ' in heaven above or earth beneatii.’ 

I. Primary facts. — ^To say that self-sacrifice is 
an instinct of the human race does not do full 
justice to the elementary facts. In the animal 
world also, side by side with instincts that are 
fierce and cruel, are those of parental, conjugal, 
or generic fidelities which make self-sacrifice 
necessary. Nay more ; it is a law of nature itself : 

‘ Except a OTain of wheat fall into the eartli and 
die, it abiaeth by itself alone: but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit ’(Jn 12“^). Indeed, the daisy 
and the guelder-rose have been used as illustrations 
of the statement that floral beauty depends upon 
the principle, since the ray florets become neutral.* 
It is with the human aspect of sclf-sacrifice, how- 
ever, that we are here concerned. Self-sacrifice 
lies at the foundation of our social institutions; 

1 See Grcvillc M.icilonald, TTie ReUgiout Smte in iit Seientijie 
Arpfet, Ijondon, 1003, pp. 100-123. 


for there is no relation into which a man can enter 
with his fellows which does not proclaim ‘ None of 
us liveth to himself, and none dieth to himself’ 
(Ro Id''). Not only so ; in the limited range of n 
inan’s deeds, which seem at first sight to concern 
himself alone, life presents alteniatives whicli 
require self-sacrifice in the choice of the hiriier, 
since that must be called self-sacrifice whicli 
surrenders the pleasure of the moment for nobler 
ends. In the most thorough or absolute sense of 
the word it may fairly be argued that there is no 
such thing as self-sacrifice or that, if there is, it i.<i 
neither to be desired nor to be approved. There 
is always some interest or advantage larger or 
higher than that which short-sightea selfishness 
would choose, and with ' this the Ego, or self, 
identifies its own. Consequently the controversy 
originating with Hobbes and the Cambriilge 
Platonists is transformed at last to the question. 
What is the legitimate meaning of self-realization ’ 
And we have to deal with the egoism of Nietzsche, 
as opposed to the social idealism of modem inter- 
pretations of Christianity. But it is clear that 
the essential contrast between selfishness and self- 
sacrifice remains. The question is. Why should 
a man forgo that which he naturally would prefer, 
and why should he voluntarily endure that which 
he naturally would avoid ? And the actual facts 
of life show how differently men rc-spond. Thus 
the alternative of following the higher or lower 
self is present from first to last. From prudential 
self-control we quickly pass to all the forms of 
altruistic conduct. Combined with thpe,pr apart 
from these, there is the conscious aspiration after 
intellectual or spiritual excellence, for which a man 
will surrender the ease or pleasure,, or even the 
safety, of the present moment. Even the miser 
or the ambitious man may be regarded as making 
a sacrifice of immediate self-]fleasing ; but in 
thinking of self-sacrifice we eliminate those cases 
which have no evidence of altruistic intention. 
There are innumerable occasions when no pnidence 
is sufficient motive or explanation of conduct that 
is commendable. When there is obviously no 
coincidence with the natural desires of the nian 
who does a heroic deed, we cannot deny the 
distinct character of his conduct. 

2 . Excessive forms. — We must riot pass by the 
fact that psychologically the instinct has some- . 
times asserted itself iiTationally, and tlmLnsceti- 
cism iq.v.) for its o^vn sake has beeii judged to 
have merit. Eastern religions like Buddhism and 
Hinduism, as the result of theories of good and 
evil, have set out to achieve such self-renunciation 
that asceticism becomes a virtue apart from any 
social consequences. According to these theon s, 
matter is the cause of evil and must “O subdued 
bodily life, so that spiritual exaltation is mc-asu 
by neglect of the body and indiflerence to P'*'".' 
by such renunciation as leads to po^ive . ' 
ance. Through the influence or . 

philosophy such ideas found their way into Je 
ethics in the castoms of the Essenes ,. 
through those they found a place in Vo-iine 

thought. In monnsticism (q.v.), inth *^1 . « 

and celibacy, they have exercised a lasting 

fluence. -i.,,.;! nnd 

But the sentient self is nob necessarih pn. 
severities such as those of St. John 
and Suso are nob reasonable. 
cism ’ of this type is ethically pernicious. i O 
dom may be sought with morbid desire, an - 
in ordinary life there may be an assumph ' 
so-called unselfishness is in all cases 
this that gives to Nietzsche the 
to sneer at Christianity as siavc-mora . 

iSce W. Jamw, T/ie ^ 

London, 1902, p. B06 ; Illlnj.'worlh, Chrintian Ckarat^ . p 
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necespary is it to rcwcrnhcr that the social relation 
gives vnfno to morality. Against either egoism or 
nitmism alone tlie anme criticism may bo urged; 
for botli alike tend to the futile isolation of the 
individual, by disregard of social relations. It 
follows, not that morality has no reference to 
ideals, or that the individual has not direct ! 
relation to such ideals, but that social value is the i 
direct and necessary criterion of conduct, and , 
that it must be the object of rational judgment. j 
3. Rational forms.— We Iiave only to begin with j 
tlic individual as a centre and pass to wider and j 
wider circles of social life to discover how ex- | 
pansivc may be the claims for self-sacrifice and ■ 
the emotions tliat attend its manifestations. 

(o) Within the limits of a man’s own life, besides 
the self-control and self-denial whereby each one 
is nornmll}’ fit for the ordinary duties or life, there 
are more special demnnd.s that may he made. It 
may bo very difficult to decide in particular cases ; 
but, so far as a man’s self-development may bo of 
service to his fellows, cither by increased capacity 
or as an exceptional example, any renunciation 
he may make of part of life’s possibility is worthy, 
wliethcr as athlete, artist, or saint. 

(6) In tlie family the mutual rights and obliga- 
tions of parents to each other, of children to their 
parents, and of parents to children, of brothers and 
sisters, etc., may require, or give the occasion for, 
trivial and passing or constant and complete 
devotion. Without such recognition of mutual j 
dependence, sen-ice, and sacrifice, these ordinary 
social lies soon become intolerable and dcstractive. 
Certain expectations are generally recognized ; but 
the extent of such claims of one life upon .another 
for its comfort or success, for relief of suficring, 
or even for its continued e.vistcnco, is a problem 
ultimately decided in each case by the in- 
dividual concerned wth making tlie sacrifice. 
Snell problems often require the sanest and most 
delicate moral judgment. They afford oppor- 
tunities of stupidity or of nobility, but certainly 
of pationco and of heroism, which have always been 
recognized as of supremo moral worth. 

(c) Near akin to the relations of the family are j 
those of friendship— the voluntary loyalties to i 
which wo commit ourselves in comradeship and I 
in the accidental partncrsliip of risks on land and 
sea. These again have certain obvious and ac- 
knowledged obligations ; but the finest e.vaiiiples 
may Ito on the fringe of uncertainty. j 

(n) Next we may put the positive self-sacrifice i 
required by our work or calling. To be fit for our 
tasks, in health ns far ns possible, in capacity ns 
far as maj- bo legitimateli' sought or expected, 
will nie.-in for each one sucli self-direction in the 
employment of his time anti energy that he will 
have to make sacrifice not only of liis lower self, 
but also of his own tastes and pleasures, and even 
of those family and social engagements which 
otherwise might ho not only harmic.ss but praise- 
wort lij-._ Duty involves self-sacrifice. It is part 
of the discipline of our social life ; yet here again 
there arc in different men different standards and 
different estimates of what is reqiiisito in the 
discharge of dut)-. In some cases there is such a 
pnidging submission to what is required that there 
IS no ethical value of self-sacrifice at all. In others 
there is an exaggerated interpretation of what 
duty means, so that the most heroic fidelity has 
iMjen mode“tly explained as only doing what was 
dnt3% Certain callings make greater dcm.ands 
thnii others— c.g., those of doctor, nurse, sailor, or 
soldier. Further, the vicarious suffering involved 
in tlic^ risks of life hardly finds a place in an 
analysis_ of se|f.sncrificc; vet in the choice of a 
fmliog in which suclv risks are run, or which 
distinctly seta out to lessen them, there is at least 


potential .self-sacrifice. It does not follow tliat all 
engaged in snch callings — c.^., the life-boat and 
fire-brigade services — are actuated bvsuch motives ; 
but it must be recognized as a possibility. 

fc) Basidcs the occupations of life there are also 
actual citizenship and concern for the welfare of 
the State, in which a man may he so disinterested 
as not only to forgo ease and prosperity, but, 
sacrificing all the rewards of ambition, to endure 
cruelty, shame, and obloquy, either from the 
external foes of his country or from those within 
the State itself who do not understand or do not 
sliarc his purposes. This may lead to pain and 
hnrdsliip, ana even to death itself. Paulsen* 
endeavours to show that Begnlus might have 
acted as he did for his own sake ; but it does not 
amount to more than showing that the sacrifice 
was made by reason of self-identification with all 
that promoted tlie liighest honour of Rome. The 
same analysis or explanation might be made in all 
such cases. 

A. B. Bmcc “ elaborates the thought of prom-ess 
by sacrifice, as an outstanding law of social life. 

•Sacrillcc is the cost of progress; It is the Instrument of 
redemption ; not otheraiso is real ndrance ntUinable.* Kenan 
is quoted : ' There arc nlwaj-s voluntary victims rc.ady to serve 
the ends of the Universe.’ 3 

•T • how- 
ever .- ' ■ . ' ■ . hence 

com' ' - ■ , : . . ' ■ ■ ■ move, 

tic suffers because he belongs to a social organism, or closely 
knit brotherhood, in which the pulse of a common life beats. 
He cannot c."c3pe from the vital influence ol the corporate 
body. It will either assert its power over his soul, controlling 
his thoughts and affections, or, if his spirit be free, it trill act 
vlndlctirciy In the sphere of his outusixl lot. He must cither 
be a comrade in full sympathy .with his people sliaring their 
prejudices, errors and vices, or he must be a victim, suffering 
for their Ignorance and sin. ... All this Is portrayed In Isaiah 
lili. It is He who is brought as a lamb to tbe slaugliter who 
divides the spoil with tlic strong. But when one has grown to 
many, the power of resistance, if not the noblest conceivable, 
is the one which most readily suggests Itself to brave, fearless 
and conscientious men. He, who came not to send peace but a 
sword, know the sacrifice involved In such struggles. It is 
better to die fighting for liberty than to live the life of a bIbvc.'< 

(/) Philanthropy proa-ides a distinct group of 
cases ; it may bo apart from patriotism or civic 
.sentiment. Sympatiiy witli any sort of sufferers 
has caused men and women to endure hardship 
and make sacrifice of all that is desirable or dear 
to the human heart. Children, slave.s, prisoners, 
lepers, the poor, the sick, the dying, have evoked 
sucli devotion. When pliilnnthropy has been as- 
sociated witli moral and religious enthusiasm, it 
has produced reformers, missionnrie-s, and mnrfryrs 
whose stories are the pride of the Christian Church. 

Tims from earliest intimations of a great law of 
onr being which may be instinctively and blindly 
obeyed we see there lias been evolved a more ami 
more conscious and deliberately rational acceptance 
of the necessity for self-sacrifice. Tlie intollcetnal 
insight and foresight may vary immeasurably and 
be out of all proportion to the volitional and 
emotional elements in the acts of obedience. 

'To preach lo a man not to devoto himself Is like preaching 
to a bird not to make a nest, and uol to nourish its young.’ * 
Tliis may be true of many natural forms of self- 
.sacrifice, and of the man who has accepted the 
position with passionate response to the demand ; 
but it does not follow that we are to withhold onr 
appreciation of snch conduct, or that we are 
capable of p.-issing judgment on tbe merit of any 
p.articularcase. It certainly is a fact that a greater 
self may lie developed with loftier aim.s than per- 
sonal prc.-usurc, and that there may be a rational 
acceptance and interpretation of the ncces.rity for 

1 Syrirm of Jithies. Eng. tr., I>on<lon, ItOO, p. 217. 

* Tke Protidmtial Order of the Wor/d, London, 1S37, tin xiL 

* Cl. Carlyle’s Essay on Kums. 

* See Bruce, p. Si9 ; of. on war T. P, lU-jrice, Social McralUt, 
i Ixmden, 1S09, feet. al. ; P. T. Forsyth, The Chrittian IlthU cj 

War, do. 1005. 

* Kenan, leialo^uet et fragmentt phtlotophi'r-'e’. Pari*. 1ST6, 
p. S2. 
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the self-sacrifice involved -which greatly enhances 
its moral value. 

It is this growth of the ‘ conjunct self,’ or social 
self, this over-self, or cosmic self, which tends to 
a reconciliation between egoism and altruism.^ 

‘ There is some affirmation in every act of saorillce and no man 
can make a fine sacrifice until he has a true value of himself.* ^ 

Asceticism is the mystic search for self-realiza- 
tion gone astray in introspection and become self- 
destructive, parasitic. Its search is justified, but 
its aim must be positive, not negative, comprehen- 
sive, not exclusive, cosmic, not ascetic. 

4 . Significance. — The "reat facts of self-sacrifice 
cannot he gainsaid or ex^ained away. No cynical 
interpretation of human nature can reduce them to 
forms of natural egoism. Altruism is established. 
Egoistic hedonism long ago surrendered to larger 
views of utilitarian and evolutionary ethics of the 
social organism. From H. Spencer, L. Stephen, 
and S. Alexander to H. Rasndall, G. E. Moore, 
and modern socialists the well-being of the com- 
munity is emphasized. Individualism from Goethe 
to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche has always implicit 
reference to an external order which after all holds 
the individual in tyrannous necessity, while ideal- 
ism from Kant to Eucken has its kingdom of ends 
or its constructive endeavour. We may not agree 
Avith the pragmatist that truth and goodness are 
identical, or that the value of goodness is an experi- 
ment ; hut its humanistic note is unmistakable, 
and the self-actmty, Avhether of Bergson or of 
Eucken, whether creative or spiritual, Avhether 
pluralistic or monistic, is far too great to he self- 
centred or to exclude what Ave mean by self- 
sacrifice. This is not the place to do more than 
indicate the hearing of the subject on general 
philosophical and ethical inquiry ; but its signifi- 
cance cannot be overlooked. VVe do not commit the 
interest of morality to merely emotional instincts, 
any more than Ave leave the definition of its goal to 
the pure rationalist. It is AA'hen the intellectual 
concept of duty has supervened upon the mere 
emotional impulse of primitive man that morality 
begins. It is the rational estimate of social content 
that is the task of moral consciousness. Whereas 
certain generalizations are established, and some 
have crystallized into laws, it is in the individual 
consciousness that the questions of casuistry arise. 
Morality is not simply subjective. Its objective 
reference or goodness is the basis of its value. 

'To arrive at a perfectly truthful moral judgement as to the 
rightness or wrongness of particular acts, we should form a con- 
ception of human life as a whole, and then ask what mode of 
action in any given circumstance will promote that true good.’ 3 
The difficulty is, Hoav far is every man hound to 
make sacrifice for the good of others ? That is a 
matter of moral vocation. And vocation is deter- 
mined partly by a man’s external circumstances 
and the needs of human society, partly by his 
moral and intellectual capacity. 

5 . Christian emphasis. — The objectivity of 
moral values must ultimately lead us to meta- 
physical problems Avhich are beyond the scope of 
the present article; but those interests Avhich 
conflict with our OAvn immediate pleasure arm 
themselves, so to speak, with the sanctions of 
religion; and it is an indisputable fact that the 
Christian religion is pre-eminent in its treatment 
of this aspect of conduct. It is not in providing 
rcAvards and penalties Avhereby selfishness may be 
restrained and self-sacrifice encouraged that the 
ethical value of Christianity is discovered. It is 
in its treatment of the moral conflict as a Avhole 
that we understand its message.* 

By the supreme demand for faith and love, and 

1 See art. Altruism. 

2 K. M. Jones, Social Law in the Spiritual World, p. 103; cf. 
Sr. Slaeterlinck, Wisdom and Destint/, London, 1008, | 63 S. 

3 H. Rashdall, Mhics, London, 1913, p. 71. 

■> See HDB, s.v. ‘Self-surrender.’ 


the truths Avhich justify that demand, Christianity 
seeks to overcome the natural antagonism between 
selfishness and self-sacrifice. Its apparently com- 
plete and exacting thoroughness of demand is 
intelligihle only in view of the Avilling espousal of 
the interests, or ‘ universe,’ of the Kingdom of 
God. The renunciation of Avorldly goods is required 
if earthly possession prove an impediment to a 
man’s rising to the plane of character to Avhich 
Christ sought to lift men,(Lk 14'=^-)- Any loss, 
even of eye or hand, is preferable to any faltering 
in ehoice between the call of the Kingdom of God 
and earthly or merely material pleasure or gain. 
Natural relations are second to those Avhich have 
spiritual value (Mt 12*®). Worthiness for disciple- 
snip is tested by this superiority of attachment 
(Mt 8“ 1(P^). _A11 is focused in fidelity to Christ, 
Avhich, Avhile it may mean conflict (10^), yet has 
abundant recompense (19®®). Such self-denial Avas 
to be to the uttermost, ‘ even to the scaffold’ (KF), 
wliile on four distinct occasions is recorded the 
utterance, ‘ He that loveth his life shall lose it ; 
but Avhoso shall lose his life for my sake the same 
shall find it’ (10®®, Lk 9« 17®®, Jn 12“). Christ’s 
OAvn death Avas a free act of love and surrender in 
the fulfilment of a divine purpose. It was not an 
irresistible destiny (Jn 10*“-“, Mb 26®®); yet there 
was oneness AAuth the Father’s Avill in His etemd 
purpose. Personal love Avffiich Christ inspires is 
the great lever or dynamic of self-sacrifice among 
His followers (2 Co 5**, 1 Jn 3*®, Ph 2*^-, etc.). In 
Christ’s sacrifice of the Cross are the pledge and 
promise of the Auctory of divine love and wisdom 
in the affairs of men and the assurance that in 
all self-sacrifice and sufiering purposes of divine 


Avisdom are supreme. 

Ltterature.— I t is dilBcuIt to attempt a survey of the litera- 
ture on this subject. On the elementary' forms of temp^oce 
or self-control precepts abound among all sorts of morohste. 

Plato’s teaching on (rioippoirvrri and the sacrlCce of J''® 
dual to the State may be sought in his works, and in booM that 
deal directly with his teaching. Of his works see esp. rrnia- 
goras, Oorgias, Philelnis, and the RepuVlie. SeealsoAnstoUes 
teaching on self-restraint (fyicpaTeto) in NicomaeTiean BUttes, 
iii., vii., x.-xii. , and also on friendship. The relation of P's^aire 
to moral rightness runs through the whole history of eU”"- 
The Roman Stoics rise to a high level in their teachmg of sen- 


control and endurance. . . , 

The Imiiatio Christi of Thomas a Kempis is a om 
familiar example of the more distinctly reli^qus aspect 01 seu- 
denial from the Christian point of view ; but ascetic ideas 0 
fasting, chastity, dress, etc., are to be found m the jprMCW 
advice of Christian writers in apostolic and mediaeval ome 
Benevolence as a specific Christian virtue is oonbnually emp 
sized. As indicating the controversy originatmg in uo ^ 
reference may be made to his and his opponente A^orto ( 
Ethics) and to the subsequent writers on egoism and aiOTi^ 
down to the present time, esp. H. fencer, Lataof Lwm, 
new ed., Lon*n, 1906 ; L. Stephen, The Science ofEthw , 
1882; S. Alexander, Moral Order and Progrm, do. 
Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethie^. do. 1001 i H. Rashdafi, i « 
Theory of Good and Evil, 2 vols., Oxford, 1007 ;G. E Moore. 
PrinMpia Ethiea, Cambridge, 1903; B. K-d/* 

Power, London, 1918 ; E. Westermarck, ML, oh. xxxiv., 

Altruistic Sentiment.’ ifnaiLirr 

For writers on Christian etlucs see 

Christian). The following may be addedjj. Seeley, £ ^ 

bew ed.. London, 1905: J. Stalker. The EOiw of Je^^°- 
1909: R. L. Ottley, Christen Ideas and I deaU, do. 

R. lUingworth, Christian Character, do. 1®°*'. gruM, 

Thristian Ethics aivi Modem Thought, do. 1912, 

Formation of Christian CAdvacf^, Minbmgh, 1 i 
Peabody, The Approach to the Soi^l An 

H. C. King, Ethics of Jesus, .1®*? j, - vir. N. 

rnf rod. to the Study of Christian Ethics, 1^“a ^lex- 

:iarke, The Ideal of Jesus, Edinbuiyh, 1911 , jones, 

inder, Christianity and Ethics, London, 19M, ^ 

Social Law in the Spiritual World, New York and tondw, 
a. S. Nash, Genesis Warier, 

r. B. BaUlie, •Self-sacrifice,’ HJ xii. [ 191 *] 260 ff- --"jjaynard. 
Triumph and Tragedy,’ t6. xiv. [1915] 135 ff. ; C. L- Maynar 
Love and the Law,’ ib. xv, [1917] 479. ^ 

SELF-SATISFACTION.-In 
nan seeks self-satisfaction; so many u 
tended. Thus T. H. Green says : nuoon 

‘ If it is a genuine definition that we ^dn® of one in 

o all acts of willing, we must say that such an act 
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■which a Belf-oonsolouB individual directs himself to the realiza- 
tion of some idea, as to an object in which for the time he seeks 
Belf-Batisfaotion.' 1 

A voluntary act ‘ is the putting forth of the man 
or self in desire,’ and desire is distinguished from 
a ‘ mere solicitation,’ such as the hunger impulse, 
which a man may have in common with animals, 
by this, that in desire the man identifies himself 
with the impulse.“_ The object which a man 
desires and aims at is, therefore, ‘ an idea of per- 
sonal good,’ ® ‘ a better state of himself,’ ‘ a certain 
idea of himself — of himself doing or himself enjoy- 
ing,’* 'a good of himself as himself.’^ In all 
conduct to which moral predicates are applicable, 
whether it be virtuous or vicious, a man is ‘an 
object to himself.’ ® So every form of self-satisfac- 
tion appears good to the man who seeks it. True 
good IS true or abiding self-satisfaction, i.e. ‘ the 
satisfaction of the fully realized or perfected self.’^ 
J. H. Muirhead likewise maintains that the object 
of desire and volition is ‘a form of self-satisfac- 
tion ’ : ® 

'It is only aa Involved in one’s own that one can desire one's 
neighbour's good : it is only as his good enters as an element 
into my conception of my good that I can make it &n object of 
desire and voution.'® 


about the idea of self is rarely, if ever, so com- 

S rehensive and thorough as to embrace all the 
esires of the mind.- UntU this comprehensive 
sentiment is formed, however, it cannot he said 
that the idea of self is present whenever a man 
desires anything ; nor can it he said therefore that 
he identifies himself with the object of desire ; still 
less is it true that every desire is for the satisfac- 
tion of the self, and that the good sought is the 
good of the self. The adult mind is capable of 
forming a multitude of sentiments - into which the 
idea of self does not enter, and any particular 
desire may find a place in, or he taken up by, ope 
or more of these. Sometimes a desire owes its 
origin not to any single impulse, hut to the organ- 
ized dispositions forming a sentiment. And, un- 
less the precise relations of a desire to these dis- 
positions is discovered, its constituent elements 
cannot be known. Consider, e.g., the following 
series : a simple desire for food, a desire for food 
for myself, a desire for food for my child, a desire 
for food for a stranger. These are evidently 
different desires on account both of the ideas that 
determine them and of the impulses to the realiza- 
tion of the ideas. The idea of self enters as a 


In form this is an egoistic view of human nature,’® 
and may be classed with psychological hedonism.” 
For, according to the latter also, a man always 
seeks his own satisfaction in the form of pleasure 
or avoidance of pain. Green and those who agree 
with him, however, maintain that the true good 
of the indmdnal is a common good and non-com- 
petitive. Hence true satisfaction can he attained 
only by such a life as increases the true satisfac- 
tion of other members of the community. 

The 'egoistic’ psychology in its various forms 
has been called into question. Most writers on 
psychology and ethics seem to accept the general 
contention that volition involves the satisfaction 
of desire 5 ” that desire implies the idea of an object 
to the realization of which we have an impulse 5 
and that desire arises when there is an interval 
between the consciousness of the impulse and its 
realization, or a delay to its satisfaction. But the 
following are highly disputable propositions : (1) 
the idea of self is present to consciousness when- 
ever we have a desire ; (2) the self identifies itself 
with every desire ; ( 3 ) every desire is for the satis- 
faction of the self. 

Green lays great stress on the unity of the self ; 
he often -writes as if the self were a single principle 
always more or less completely present in the con- 
sciousness of a man ; that all his desires and 
volitions are consciously related to it; and that 
consequently the idea of self is a constituent ele- 
ment m each of them. But the unity of the self 
should he conceived rather as an ideal — an ideal 
which becomes actual only through the progressive 
organization of its constituent instinctive ten- 
dencies, emotions, and ideas. The latter conception 
is to he found in Green, and it is the conception 
most characteristic of his system, especially when 
he discusses the moral ideal.” But the disputable 
propositions mentioned seem to depend on the 
former abstract conception of its unity. 

_ Now the self-regarding sentiment — an organiza- 
tion of emotional dispositions with their impulses 


• Prolegomena to Ethict, Oxford, 1883, { 164. 

= 2J. 5 U6 f. s li. 5 115. 95. 

» lb. § 112. B Ji. 5 116. 

’ lb. §1 171, 234. There are expressions In Green's wor 
BUfgMtinv a conception diSerent from this, and inconsiste 
with it. For a detailed examination of Green see H. Sidgwic 
lectures on the Ethics of T, H. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer ai 
J. Martineau, London, 1005, 

8 The Elements of Ethiestl, London, 1910, 5 18. 

5 Cf. art. Eooism. 

11 See artt. Hedosism and Ethics, § 6. 
u Of. B. Bosanquet, Psyehotogy of the Moral Self, pp. 76-4 
for a different view of some deliberate volitions, 

U See Prolegomena to Ethics, bk. lU. 


determining factor into the second and third j it 
need not enter into the first and fourth. The 
impulse that necessarily enters into the first 
is the hunger impulse, and this is usually the 
only one if the impulse is satisfied -without delay. 
Into the second there may enter, in addition to 
the hunger impulse, some of the other conations 
organized in the sentiment which is e.voited by the 
idea of the self— e.g., the impulses to enjoy the 
pleasure of eating, to preserve life, to render 
myself efficient. The hunger impulse does not 
enter into the third, nor does any one of the cona- 
tions just mentioned. Other impulses related to 
my idea of myself are brought into play, such as 
the impulse springing from my sense of responsi- 
bility as a father, my self-respect, my concern for 
the approbation of others, etc. Into the fourth, 
the desire to procure food for a stranger, not one 
of the impulses mentioned above need enter. The 
motive force may spring from affection for children 
-with its impulse to protect and succour. It may 
even spring from hatred of a man whom I consider 
responsible for the child’s destitution, or from the 
thought that my enemy will he annoyed by such 
behaviour on my part. The emotions, with their 
attendant impulses, which are organized in the 
self-regarding sentiment are not excited in these 
cases. Of course it may he said that all these 
emotions spring from my own being; they are 
elements in what is called my total self; but to 
say that is very different from saying that the 
idea of my self-satisfaction is the object of desire 
sought in volition. It is indeed possible for hatred 
of enemies and affection for children to be included 
in the self-regarding sentiment. A man can take 
pride in the thought of himself as one who hates 
enemies and has affection for children. When this 
happens, the self-regarding sentiment may be 
stimulated by the sight of any hungry child. 
Whether this wider sentiment is actually stimu- 
lated in any particular case will depend ou certain 
conditions. 

. (I) The first of these is the existence of a suffi- 
cient motive. If, e.g., the need of the child can be 
satisfied with comparative ease, there will exist no 
motive for putting the wider sentiment into opera- 
tion, But, if food is difficult to obtain, and if it is 

1 See art. Seip-Abseetiok akd SELr-SuBJEonos. 

- For on account of this specialized use of the term ‘ Benti- 
mcnt,' meaning an organized system of emotional dispositions 
aoont the idea of some object, see art. Bentoiest ; A. F. Shand, 
in 3/tnd, new ser., v. [lE9ej 203 S., xvi. [1907] 477 B., and The 
Foundations of Character, passim ; W. MoDougali, An Introd. 
to Social Psyehologgi, London, 1913, ch, v. t. 
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necessary to face discomfort or danger to obtain 
it, afiection or hatred may be an insufficient 
motive. There will then be need for reinforcement 
of the Avill bj^ Che thought of a man’s reputation, 
his honour, his self-respect. (2) Another condition 
is opportunity for deliberation. This implies 
sufficient time and concentration of attention to 
realize the situation fully and to call up the forces 
organized in the self-regarding sentiment. ‘ Fall- 
ing into temptation’ is not infrequently due to 
insufficient deliberation. (3) The third condition 
is the thoroughness of organization of the self- 
regarding system. If the system is loosely con- 
structed its strength will be small, and what 
strength it has will not be efiectively mobilized to 
reinforce its constituent desires at need. 

Perhaps it is possible for the idea of self to be so 
comprehensive, and so completely articulated, as 
to include every good that the individual considers 
he ought to seek, and the self-regarding sentiment 
consequently to be so systematically and thoroughly 
organized as to determine all his fully deliberated 
volitions. Still opportunity would be lacking, 
and motive would be wanting, to call it into opera- 
tion to determine every volition. Hence it is in- 
correct to define volition ‘ as the supporting or the 
re-enforcing of a desire or conation by the co- 
operation of an impulse excited within the system 
or the self-regarding sentiment.’ ^ This definition 
would apply only to fully deliberate action — c.g., 

‘ action along the line of greatest resistance.’ 

It may be contended nevertheless that, although 
a man does not always aim at self-satisfaction, he 
ought to do so ; he would be acting on a sound 
ethical principle in doing so. For, it may be 
urged, the true good for any individual is the 
abiding satisfaction of the perfect self, a good 
which IS not only his own, but the good of otliers 
also. To realize this good, he ought constantly 
to aim at organizing all his impulses in relation to 
such an ideal of self as will bring his life to com- 
plete unity. Moreover, the sentiment organized 
about this ideal is an emotional system powerful 
enough to give a man mastery over all the vagrant 
solicitations of desire, and the only one that is 
powerful enough. 

Now it must be admitted that an ethical prin- 
ciple of this type has obvious merits. A man in- 
evitably seeks his own satisfaction in some measure. 
Could he be led to seek this in a way that increases 
the satisfaction of others, there would be great 
gain. Especially desirable is the idea of enlisting 
the strongest force in human nature — the self- 
regarding sentiment — in the service of every virtue. 
But, in the first place, is what appears good to 
men in every stage of their life a good common to 
all, and non-competitive? In a world of men 
developing ideally this might be the case. But is 
it true of the world as we know it? And, if it 
is not, is a man likely to live the best IBe by 
aiming always at satisfying himself ? In particu- 
lar, is this ideal likeljr to be a good principle of 
guidance for a man in process of forming his 
character ? Is it possible for him to include in his 
idea of what will satisfy himself all tlie ends at 
which he should aim, and in the right proportion 
or degree? He will often be called upon to act 
with others and for others. Have we good ground 
for thinking that what will satisfy them will agree 
with his conception of what will satisfy him ? If 
it does not, may not the judgment of many of his 
associates be superior to his own during his im- 
mature years ?^ 

Again, how is a man to obtain right conceptions 
of the virtues, of the ends, and of the ideals which 
he and others should seek, except by submitting 
♦^o the instructions, the suggestions, the approba- 
1 McDousralP, p. 2-!9. i 


tion and disapprobation of others— except, in other 
words, by striving to satisfy them and by brinKins 
his own satisfaction into line with that of others! 
A more adequate general rule of conduct is Kant’s 
maxim ; 

_ ‘ So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own pereon or 
in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as 
means only.’i 

And it should follow that their satisfactions should 
be treated as ends in tliem.selves. Indeed, it is 
because their satisfactions are recognized by him 
as ends in themselves, and therefore independently 
good,_ that concern for them can be included by a 
man in his self-regarding sentiment. 

Literature. — I n addition to the literature already cited, 
reference may be made to B. Bosanquet, Fsj/chnlogu of the 
Moral Self, London, 1897. lectures vii.-lx. ; F. H. Bradley, 
Ethical Studies, do. 1870, essays ii., vii. ; H. Rashdall, The 
Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907, voi, i. bk. i. oh. ii. ; A. 
F. Shand, The Foundations of Character, London, 1914, 
passim ; see also ortt. Consent, SEir-IlEALizATioN. ■ 

David Phillips. 

SEMI-ARIANISM. — Semi-Arians is the name 
given to a party in the Arian controversy who, in 
spiteof theirname,wereless Arian than Athanasian, 
and eventually by their mediating policy reconciled 
those who, at heart orthodox, were dirided by 
mutual suspicion due in part to misunderstanding 
of their re^ective terminology. In the Arian dis- 
pute the Creed ' of Nicaea failed to reconcile the 
‘ conservatives ’ of the East to the theologians of 
Alexandria and Rome, because the use of the word 
opootjcrios, besides being unscriptnral, appeared to 
countenance the Sabellian heresy that the Trinity 
was an ‘ economic ’ manifestation of three aspects 
of the Godhead. This was the real cause or the 
dowmfall of the Nicene party, which culminated in 
the expulsion of Athanasius from Alexandria in 
3-56. But the triumph over Athanasius did not 
give the bishops who had opposed his teaching tlie 
position to which they had aspired. On the con- 
trary, they found themselves supplanted by the 
genuine Arians, who had used them to condemn 
Athanasius in the interest of extreme subordina- 
tionism. It became evident that the creed to 
which the Church would be called upon to submit 
would pronounce the Son not merely inferior to 
the Fariier, but essentially unlike Him (dvipoios)- 
The supporters of this view, Eunomius and .^tius, 
were called Anomoeans, and those more cautious 
in expressing their riews Homceans because they 
declared the Son like {8fioios) the Father. The 
word ovcrla, which with its compound opooitnos had 
appeared in the Nicene Creed, was proscribe(k nnd 
its use in defining the Godhead forbidden. These 
decisions, emanating in 357 from Sirmium, vrhere 
the emperor Constantins was at this time, provoked 
the bishops of Asia Minor, under the guidance ol 
Basil of Ancyra, to assemble under his presidency 
in 358 at Ancyra, where the synod in ito letter 
condemned ofiooiirtos or ra^rooiaios (‘of identic^ 
essence ’) as Sabellian, but declared the Son to oe 
of like essence with the Father (o/iolos 
Hence is derived the ivord opoioiatos as opposed to 
ofiooUtrios of Nicsea ; * and those who adopted it ar 
popularly known as the Semi-Arians. , 

The leaders of this party were George 
Laodicsea, Eustathius of Sebaste, 

Emesa, and Basil of Ancyra ; and to ,, 

wiser of the Nicene supporters extended a ine y 
hand because they perceived that the i „ 

doctrine often expressed what they ^ 

really meant. The labours of Hilary of 
in Asia Minor during his exile, and the . 

of the de Syiwdis by Athanasius, did mucn w 
wards bringing about a mutual understanding, 
addition to this, the Arianizing policy of L^on 

1 The Metaphysie of Morals, § ii., tr. T. K. Abbo t. 

Theory of Ethi^, London, 1909. 

2 See art. ARiANiii.M, § 38 . 
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stantius during tlie last two years of his reign 
alarmed the Semi-Arians and drove them to make 
common cause with the ortliodox. It was clearly 
recognized tliat the surrender of the Nicene formula 
by the Westerns at Ariminum and by the Easterns 
at Seleucia had made Honicean if not Anomoean 
Arianism possible as the creed of the Empire and 
had thereby put those who upheld the complete 
divinity of the Son, though questioning the 
Athanasian mode of expression, at a disadvantage ; 
and after the Synod of Constantinople, in 300, the 
Horaoiousians found themselves a persecuted party. 
Constantins died in Nov. 361, and the Homoean 
settlement was upset by the return of the banished 
bishops at the accession of J ulian. 

For the next twenty years the Arian question 
Avas being settled in favour of the Nicene Council, 
mainly by the elibrts of a new generation whose 
leaders were the three Cappadocian fathers, Basil 
of Cmsarea and the two Gregorys (of Nyssa and 
Nazianzus). The point of issue among_ modern 
scholars is the manner in which the difficulty of 
explaining the relation of the Son to the Father 
was ultimately solved. Hamack maintains : 

‘ It was not the Homoomnos which finally triumphed, but on 
the contrai^- tlie Somoioicsian doctrine, which fixed on the 
terms of agreement with the Bomoousios. The doctrine which 
Hosius, Athanasius, Eustathius, and Marcellus had championed 
at Nicffia was overthrown.’ f 

In Other words, the so-called Semi-Arians really 
triumphed over the fathers of Nicma at Constanti- 
nople in 381 by allowing the word ifioo6(rios to stand 
explained as the equivalent of igoiodtriof. This 
view has been strongly opposed b}- .1. F. Bethune- 
Baker in his Meaning of ‘ Homoousios,’ a reply to 
the theory advocated by Hamack in his History of 
Dogma. The argument which Hamack adduces 
in support of his theory is as follows : 

The first step towards union was the publication of Athan- 
osius' d« Synodis, written in 359. Here he shows his true 
greatness ; for, whilst he concedes nothing, ho shows himself 
concerned not for formulte but for principles. He recognizes 
that whoever grants that the Son is in nature of like quality 
with the Father and springs from the substance of the Father 
la not far from the oiiaovtnoi, but he is too keen-sighted not to 
point out that byoiovnot either involves an absurdity or is 
dogmatically incorrect. In 362 Athanasius held the small but 
very important Council of Alexandria, at which it was decided 
that nil who accepted the ou°ov<nov should be admitted to the 
Church, whatever their past errors might have been. Jn 
oddition it was declared in the Tomtis ad Antiochenos that, 
provided the inoovaioi was acknowledged, the question ns to 
whether there were three uirooTacrecv in the Trinity or only one 
might be left open. This, according to Hamack, was probably 

evermade. Itraarkeda 

; ' ■ Id orthodoxy had started 

' ■ ' ■ ■ 'Jodhead in which was a 

; issible to make the three- 
fold nature of the Godhead the starting-point and from its 
unity to arrive at the conclusion that the Ood is one. This 
distinction is expressed by the terms i^oovVios and ouoiouo-iot 
respectively ; and thus, by permitting both views to be held by 
those who professed to be Homoousians, the Homoiousians, 
whose opinions were really expressed, obtained a footing in the 
Church. 

The decision at Alexandria satisfied the followers 
of the scientific theology of the day who admired 
Origen, notably Basil of Cresarea and his friends. 
In his letter to Apollinarius Basil declares that he 
prefers the words ‘unchangeably alike in essence’ 
(xot’ oMav) to hfiooiows ; but Apollinarius convinced 
him that o/toofio-ios is more correct. Basil, however, 
does not use the word in the Athanasian sense, nor 
is be particularly desirous to employ it. But the 
great contribution of the Cappadocians was that 
the Trinity consists of persons (irTroa-rdtrcis) who 
partake of an oiola which they hold in common.’ 
The unity of the Godhead, as the Cappadocians 
conceived it, was not the same as the unity which 
Athanasius had in his mind ; for, while Athanasius, 
like Augustine, thought of a personal God living a 
threefold life, the Cappadocians certainly thought 
of three quite distinct persons sharing a common 

1 Bisl. <if Dogma, Eng. tr., iv. S2. 

5 See art CiVPADOcun Tuxoloot. 


oitala as men do. They preserved tlie unity by 
insisting on the monarchy of God the Father. 
Thus through them the influence of Origen was 
e.verted on the side of a ‘scientific’ orthodoxy, 
which triumplied over the arid and formal Aristo- 
telianisra of Eunomius ; but it was a triumph of 
Neo-Platonism rather than of the Athanasian 
system. 

The Meletian schism ' at Antioch was due to the 
compromising attitude of the Synod of Alexandria ; 
for Meletius represented the Homoiousians and 
was for this reason distrusted by the Alexandrians 
and Westerns, always suspicious of the rpeh iivocr- 
raaeis of the Cappadocians. The Arianizin^ policy 
of the emperor Valens (364-378) brought the sup- 
porters of the old and new orthodoxy of the East 
together, and, after delegates had been sent to 
Liberius at Rome, a union was ellected at T}’'ana 
in 367. In 370 Basil became bishop of Ciesarea in 
Cappadocia and the leader of the Christians of 
Asia, and succeeded in blending the orthodoxy of 
Athanasius witli the science of Origen, commending 
both by his support of the ascetic life. The basis 
of all his work, to quote Hamack, was ‘ to unite 
the orthodoxy of tlie East and the West on the 
basis of the Homoiousian interpretation of the 
Homoonsion.' The death of Valens and the ac- 
cession of Theodosius as emperor of the East (19th 
Jan. 379) was marked by the triumph of orthodoxy ; 
nevertheless at the Council of Constantinople (381) 
Meletius of Antioch, though distrusted by Rome 
and Alexandria, acted as president and was highly 
honoured by the emperor. At this council the 
Nicene Creed gained an unqualified victory so far 
as terms were concerned; but, again to quote 
Hamack : 

•The community ol substance in the sense of equality or 
likeness ol substance, not in that ol unity ot substance, was 
from this time the orthodox doctrine of the East’s 

Tlie Council, ns is well known, accepted the baptismal creed 
of Jerusalem. It assuredly did not put it forward as a new 
creed ; and till the Council ot Chalcedon there is no mention of 
it as a synodal creed, though it appears hi the Anooraiut of 
Epiphanius, published 374. It was the ivork ot Cyril, bishop of 
Jerusalem, whose experiences it oppears to reflect. Eventu- 
ally it superseded the creed of the Council of Nicaia, and 
became the liturgical creed of the Church. The point on which 
particular stress is laid is that the explanation of ytovaytvri— 
TovT* tarlr fx TTjv ovtrfnv tov Trarpov— is omitted, tnough 
opoov'iriot is retained. It is argued that the words « riic 
oucrios were far more offensive to the half-friends of the 
ouoov'crios than the word itself, as encouraging a Sabelliari 
theory of the Sonship of Christ; that the omission of the 
obnoxious phrase, together with the onathemas appended to 
the Nicene Creed, expressed the real belief of Christian neo- 
orthodoxy ; and that ‘ the Christological formula in the Creed 
of Jerusalem ... is thus almost homoiousian even although it 
retains the opoovtrtov.^ 

Such, then, is Harnack’s opinion, to controvert 
which Bethune-Baker published in 1901 a con- 
tribution to the Cambridge Texts and Studies on 
The Meaning of ' Homoousios' in the ‘ Constantinopo- 
litan' Creed. In dealing with the opinions of 
Basil of Ancyra, Bethune-Baker labours to show 
that this bishop was at heart in agreement with 
Athanasius, and that his formula 6poiov /cord vdvra 
was in reality equivalent to opooiaiot in the 
Athanasian sense, nor have the Cappadocians any 
reason to be ashamed if this Basil is the father of 
their theologj'. Turning to Meletius, who was 
chosen to preside over the Council of Constanti- 
nople but died before its conclusion, Bethune- 
Biuter shows that as early as the Council of 
Antioch in 363 he accepted the word oiala in the 
Athanasian sense, and, before the council in 381, 
he and his party were in full agreement, so far as 
doctrine was concerned, with Damasus of Rome 
and Ambrose. After this comes a careful dis- 
cussion of the correspondence between Basil of 
Ctesarea and Apollinarius, which Basil explains 
was between two laymen, before he was a bishop 
or Apollinaiius a declared heretic (c. 358-362). 

I See art. MzaCTiANiasi. 2 iv. 07. 3 See ib. p. 99. 
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Basil appeals for guidance. His exact words, as 
rendered by Bethune-Baker, are these : 

‘ Now to express this conception [of the oucrta of the Son] it 
seems to me that the term airapoAAaicTMt b'/ioiot (“ like without 
any variation”) is better suited than the term ofiooutrtos.’ i 

Here, however, the stress is not on the ‘ likeness,’ 
but on the unehangeability. ‘In this,’ says 
Bethune-Baker, ‘ he is but following in the steps 
of Athanasius,’ who maintained that 6fioio6crios+iK 
TTjs oicfas = 6yuooi)£rtos. Basil was careful never to 
confuse ^licrts -with oMa, and he expressly repudi- 
ates the notion that ‘likeness’ can describe the 
relation between the three i-Troo-rdcrets and one 
odffla of the Godhead. As regards the omission of 

oicrtas tov irarpSs from the Creed, Bethune-Baker 
points out that it is really identical with iK 6eo0, 
and that, when the danger of Arianism had passed, 
the phrase could be dropped without injuring the 
faith. He sees consequently no evidence that the 
creed of the Church changed between the Council 
of Nicsea and that of Constantinople, or that 
Athanasius represented the old, and the three 
Cappadocians the new, orthodoxy. To decide 
between opinions so divergent as the above is no 
easy task, as they represent two view-points so 
different. Bethune - Baker, however, does not 
seem to do sufficient justice to the fact that the 
Cappadocians represent a progress on the crude 
Athanasianism wnich the bishops of the East found 
difficult to accept till explained philosophically. 
The history of Semi-Arianism shows that the 
Arian controversy was one of the few which were 
decided by reason rather than authority. If the 
Creed of Nicma prevailed, it was not because it 
was backed by the authority of the first general 
council, but because— granted the premisses ac- , 
cepted on both sides — it gave the best logical 
explanation of the point at issue. But, even when 
the correctness of the Nicene formula is admitted, 
it is evident that at its first appearance it gave 
rise to great and not unwarranted difficulties. 
Certainly it was in some cases impossible for some 
ardent Nicenes, notably Marcellus and Photinus, 
to free themselves from the charge of Sabellianism. 
It was not till the Creed of Nicma was proved, 
after repeated experiments and failures, to be tl/a 
only possible explanation of the relation of the 
Son to the Father that it was finally accepted ; 
and the clearing up of obscure and contradictory 
doctrines connected with the Creed was due in no 
small degree to the Semi-Arian party. 
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Basil and ApoUinarius in J. Oraseke, Apollinariog von 
Laodicea ; sein Leben und seine Schriflen, Leipzig, 1S92 {TB 
vii. 3), p. 100 ff.; letters of Athanasius and Basu; Gregory 
of Nyssa (PC? xlv.); Gregory of Nazianzus, The Five Theo- 
logical Orations, ed. A. J. Mason, Cambridge, 1S89 ; the 
Church historians : Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Rufiuus ; 
H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism^, Cambridge, 1900; 
T. Zabn, Marcellus von Anepra, Gotha, 1887; A. Harnack, 
Bist. of Bogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, iv. ; J. F. Bethune- 
Baker, The Meaning of ' Bomoousios' in the ‘ Constantinopo- 
litan ’ Creed (TS vii. no. 1), Cambridge, 1901 ; A. Robertson, 
Prolegomena to St. Athanasius : Select Works and Letters, in 
'Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers,' Oxford, 1892; F. Loofs, 
Leitfaden sum Dogmcngesehichte, Halle, 1908 ; G. Kruger, 
Lucifer, Bischof von Calaris, Leipzig, 1886. 

F. J. Foakes Jackson. 

SEMINOLES. — The Seminoles (Creek for 
‘wanderers,’ ‘runaways’), now numbering about 
600, and living in the Everglades, a swamp, or, 
rather, shallow sea studded with islets, in the 
southern portion of the State of Florida, belong 
to the American Indian stock of Afuskhogeans 
(q.v.). Originally inhabiting what is now the 
State of Georgia, they broke away from the 
Creeks in 1750, and migrated to their present 
home, having been pressed farther and farther 
'outh by the whites. 

I. Religious beliefs. — The Seminole believes in 
1 P. 41. 


a Supreme Being ; he also believes in God’s Son 
(obviously the result of Christian teaching cen- 
turies ago), that the Son of God came on earth 
‘long time ago to live -with the Indians -and to 
make them good Indians and to prepare them for 
the “big sleep” when E-shock-edom-e-see (God) 
calls them hence’; he believes that the Supreme 
Being lives above the clouds, and that, when the 
Great Spirit calls him hence, his spirit will make 
its last journey to the happy hunting-grounds of 
his fathers, ivinging its way over tlie seven- 
coloured rainbow of the heavens, which is the 
‘highway of the Great Spirit.’ The Seminole 
believes in a future existence, In-li-ke-ta (heaven 
or home), to which the Indians go after death. 
Here they may ‘hunt, hunt, hunt, plenty deer, 
plenty turkey, plenty bear find and cool water 
ojus (plenty) all the time. Bad Indians, after big 
sleep, hunt, hunt, hunt deer, turkey, bear— no 
find ’em, hot water drink all the time.’ The 
Seminole regards the Supreme Being as the ‘giver 
and taker or life.’ His religion is sacred to him 
and is based on the Indian’s unwritten code, ‘ not 
to lie, not to steal, not to kill, and to think with 
God.’ 


Alissionaries have attempted to work among the 
Everglade Seminoles ; they receive most respectful 
attention, for their reverence to God will not 
permit the Seminoles to laugh at these messengers ; 
tlieir language contains no oath nor any word to 
express disrespect to the Great Spirit. Their idea 
of the Bible, however, is vague, because it is re- 
garded as the work of the white man. ‘Injun no 
make book — me think good Injun find happy 
hunting-ground all right.’ No converts have been 
made by the white missionaries, and the Seminole 
clings tenaciously to his own religion. ; 

2. Festivals. — ^The festivals of the Seminoles are 
all of religious interest, the principal one being the 
Green Corn (maize) Dance, which occurs annually 
in June at the time of the full moon. All men 
who have violated their laws may be reinstated at 
this time by undergoing certain ordeals. The 
transgressors appear before the council a short 
time before the dance, and, if they are forriven, 
they are alloAved to join in the feasting and danc- 
ing. The ‘ black drink,’ which is an emetic made 
from herbs, is taken by all the tribe on the tirat 
day of the dance. This cleanses them and enahl^ 
them to celebrate the feast to the fullest extent , 
its purpose may be to remove riom the body all 
substances that may interfere with the full worK- 
ing of the rite which is to be celebrated. ■ 

. A picturesque feature of this festival is the danotog’ and 
playinc round the festal pole, which serves as a gO"- 
players take sides, both men and women the 

game. The object of the game is to stake the pole . „ 

ball, which is knocked with a racket o* bent hicko^ha 
netted pocket made of deer thongs. 33ie ball '3 lo 
caught in the netted pocket, and then hurled at 
Tbe opposing side endeavour to baU f to 
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As the twilight 


keeping a record of the play. - «,nmen i 

end the game. Then the feast heginSj^^the men, 
children each havmg a position demgnated for toem P . -oug 

arrangement which is employed at no noon, 

ball game is followed by the dance on the u'Sbt o 
wheS the men and women dance 
When this dance is over, the circle about the pm ,. 
symmetrical and a well-defined pathway "S m^e ^ 
and dancing. It probably has ^’“b^fthroro^^^ 
to help the sun to revolve, to assist the growth of tne y ^ 

Another festival of importanoe is 
Dance, which occurs iu cycles-^nce 
years. The festival is for sorrowmg, J 

and purifying. Old fires ®'^'°n!.p^i^pfoduced 
not a spark must remam. New fire m P , ^ 
artificially; this is the sacred fire 
made with the ancestral a token 

is presented from one band to another as 
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of friendship. Then they assemble round tl>e 
fires, singing and dancing. 

On the nights of this festival men, women, and children 
gather at the council lodge. Comp fires bum rouna the 
dancing square, in the centre of which is the sacred fire, and 
at ea^ corner a pole, where the dancers assemble. The l^der 
starts a weird melody, as the Owl Song, and from the shadow 
of oaks emerge the dusky forms of the Seminoles in the 
most fantastic dress. Yards and yards of brightly-coloured 
ribbons float from the head, neck, and shoulders of the women 
and children. The men likewise are in brilliant coa^ and 
enormous turbans, and wear leggings gracefully adorned iwth 
thongs of deerskin, with moccasins fresh and new. Nor are the 
children neglected; with swirling ribbons and bright red 
dresses that reach to their slim ankles, they come biibbling with 
joy and laughter, ready to be assigned their places in the dance 
circle. The dancers lock hands, and mark time as the}' take up 
the chant. 

All members of the festival must work. They 
must leave the camp at daybreak and hunt or 
work till noon. The men hunt lar^e game ; the 
boys go for hares and sq^uirrela ; while the women 
pick potatoes or hunt nogs, and the very small 
children ‘ hunt’ water and oring in wood. 

3. Mytholog^y. — The Seminole tradition of God’s 
Son coming to live with the Indians is that the 
Son of God (E-shock-e-tom-e-see-e-po-ehee) stopped 
at the most southern point of Florida, where He 
was met by three medicine-men, who carried Him 
on their shoulders, while He sowed the seeds of 
the koonti root, which the Seminole regards as 
God’s gift to His red ciiildren. The koonti is found 
only in this southern section of Florida, and grows 
luxuriantly ; it resembles the sago-palm, and from 
its roots a starch-like substance is prepared which 
makes delicious little cakes. According to the 
legend, the Indians were in a starving condition ; 
the ground was parcljed, no com grew, and the 
game had all left. While the Indians waited for 
the koonti to grow, God rained down bread, ‘heap 
plenty,’ which the Seminoles gathered and ate. 
In describing this bread, which came down each 
morning, the chieftain said : ' Littly bread ; white 
man’s mseuit all the same, good, every Indian eat 
plenty.’ 

The Seminole’s conception of the creation is as 
follows : 

‘Long time ogo, E-shook-e-tom-e-see (God) took seeds and 
scattered them all around in a rioli valley bordering a river. 
By-and-by, God saw fingers coming up out of the ground and 
many people, “heap too many," came up from out of the sand. 
Some went to the river and washed, washed, washed “too 
much ” ; it made them weak and pale ; this was the es-ta-had-kee 
(white race). Others went to the river and TOshed not too 
much ; they returned full of courage, “ strong heap ” ; this was 
the es-ta-cJiat-Ue (red race). The remainder, “no wash, lazy 
too much ” ; a-ta-hu-tee (black man).' * 

4. Marriage and burial customs. — The Seminoles, 
like other American Indian tribes, are classified 
by gentes. The lineage is traced through the 
mother. The child belongs to the gens which the 
mother represents, and, should a squaw and her 
husband separate for any cause, the children 
belong unconditionally to the wife. A young 
brave dare not marry a girl from his own gens; 
he must select one from another clan. The young 
Seminole is shy and bashful in his courtship, and, 
having resolved to marry, he conceals his first 
overtures Avith all the cunning of his race. His 
intention is secretly conveyed to the girl’s parents, 
and, should there be no objection, the young woman 
is at liberty to accept or reject — no Seminole girl 
is forced into marriage. The lover Avith permission 
to woo shows some token of affection. The sending 
and receiving of a present constitutes betrothal, 
and the bride-to-be shoAvs her appreciation by 
making a shirt or tunic and presenting it in 
return. Marriage with the Seminoles is an affair 
of the heart and not of the purse. The day is 
fixed by the parents of the girl ; the groom goes 
to the bride’s home at the setting of the sun, and, 

1 See M. lIoore-WUIsoD, The Seminoles of Florida, ed. New 
York, im, p. 163. 


taking her by the hand, lie agrees to maintain her 
and to live at her camp. When the young couple 
build tlieii- OAvn Avigwam, they must build it at 
the camp of the Avif^s mother, and not among the 
husbancl’s relatives. Marriage laAvs are held 
sacred, but divorce is permitted where some in- 
compatibility of temper is found. Either party 
may marry again, hut the marriage must meet 
AA’ith the approval of the council. 

Separation by death has its laAA's : a squaAv losing 
her husband must abstain from matrimony for 
one year, during Avhicli she must remove her heavy 
strands of beads and must live Avith dishevelled 
hair ; her long black tresses, Avom over her face 
and shoulders, cause her to present a pitiable, 
forsaken appearance. On the death of his sqnaAv 
a husband may not hunt for four days, and for 
four moons must appear in mourning, t.e. Avithout 
his many neck-cloths and his turban. 

When a member of the hand dies, the body is 
carried by tAvo men to the place of interment at 
sunrise the following day. The corpse is placed 
on a base of logs Avith the face to the rising sun, 
and a pen of logs is buUt over it. The rifle and 
accoutrements are placed by the side of the dead 
man, and a bottle of sofka (the Seminoles’ tribal 
dish) is buried with him, that he may eat on his 
last journey. Into the keeping of the Great Spirit, 
Avho lives above the clouds, the mourners commend 
the bivouac of the dead, making a sacred lire at 
each end of the grave. They then return to the 
camp, the women loudly Availing and tearing their 
hair. 

5. Tribal organization. — The government 
among the Seminoles is largely in the hands of 
the medicine-men, Avho are important personages 
among all bands. According to their legends, 
Christ Avas sent to live Avith the Indians ‘ to make 
them good Indians,’ but, Avhen the Son of God Avas 
killed by the Avicked Spaniards, as their traditions 
tell them, it became the duty of the medicine-men 
to teach the Indians and to impart the Great 
Spirit’s Avishes to His red children. The medicine- 
men act as adATsers, priests, and doctors. The 
Spartan spirit is supreme; each camp has its 
council, and no event having any connexion Avith 
the good conduct and life of the members is allowed 
to go Avithout the advice and verdict of the council. 
In the case of the Everglade Seminoles so strict 
has been the obedience of the tribe that the 
amovmt of crime has been infinitesimal, involving 
only minor punishments. Their laAvs, though 
unwritten, are Avell understood, undeviatin^y 
enforced, and unmurmuringly obeyed. 

The Seminole squaAv is entitled to first claim as 
an American suflragist. She is a good counsellor 
in the camp life, and has a voice in the tribal 
lawB j she has absolute control over the children, 
and is supreme in the management of the home. 
The money Avbich she makes is hers to do Avith 
as she likes. If a squaAv wishes to divorce her 
husband and can proA'e that she has just cause to 
do so, she can not only divorce him hut name his 
punishment. 

6. Character, dress, aad food.—The Seminoles are gentle, 
Mndly, and hospitable. They live a lite of utmost purity, for 
the death penaity would follow any breach of virtue. The 
women are as chaste and modest aa perhaps are the women of 
no other race to-day* Not a drop of the white man's blood 
courses through the veins of an Everglade Seminole. 

In personal appearance the Seminole is far above the average* 
Many of the men are more than six feet in height, but so 
symmetrically proportioned that one loses sight of their height. 
Their features are good, their hands and feet remarkably small, 
their voices soft and low. 

Ihe Seminole dress consists of a tunic, highly decorated 
with narrow bands of red, close-fitting leggings, and moccasins. 
The turban, picturesque and oriental in its effect, is the insignia 
of the race and is w’orn almost constantly. It is made from 
enormous handkerchiefs or small woollen shawls, wrapped 
round and round the head and held in position by a band, 
often of beaten silver, encircling the whole. Another chat- 
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acteristic of the dress is the numerous handkerchiefs worn 
knotted loosely about the neck — the more handkerchiefs worn, 
the greater pride does the Seminole feel in his costume. The 
women, on the other hand, wear no head-dress or moccasins. 
Beads of many colours — and manj' pounds in weight — are the 
Seminole woman’s badge of distinction, and she never appears 
without them. When the little papoose is one year old, she is 
given her first string with its ‘first-year bead.’ This bead is 
always larger than the rest and of different colour. A string 
of beads is allowed lor each year until she marries, and at her 
marriage her mother gives her many new strands. A string of 
heads is always a reward for any prowess, and a mother is 
allowed two strings for each child born. In full dress many of 
the squaws wear from twenty to thirty pounds of glass beads, 
the colours of which blend in perfect harmony. When the 
squaw reaches middle life, she begins to take off her beads, one 
string at a time, until only one string is left. She is now an old 
squaw, too old to work, and the single strand is made up of the 
life beads and is buried with her. 

Sofka is the tribal dish of the Seminoles ; it is a stew con- 
taining the nutriment of many foods. The sofka spoon or 
ladle, made of wood, is a valued household article, and the 
authority of the women is seen again here, for a spoon cannot 
be sold or taken from camp without their consent. The 
different households have differently shaped and car\’ed 
spoons, each band having its own particular style, or Seminole 
‘ coat of arms.’ 


I. Relation to the Hamites.— The problem of 
the origin of the Semites, as well as the question 
whether the Egyptians -were Semites, is closely 
bound up with the relation of the Semites to the 
Hamites. 1 According to the Africanist Meinhof,® 
47 Hamitic languages, comprising 71 dialects, are 
spoken in Africa to-day. Through the labours of 
lieinisch, Stumme, Motylinski, and others the 
structure of several of these languages is known to 
the scholarly world. The tribes speaking them 
are scattered over N. Africa and penetrate the 
central Sahara to its southern side, and over E. 
Africa along the Red Sea through Abyssinia and 
Somaliland. One school of philologists count 
ancient Egyptian and its daughter, Coptic, as 
belonging to this group ® — a view shared by certain 
anthropologists.^ Friedrich Muller divides them 
into (1) the Egyptian gro^ (Egyptian and Coptic), 
(2) the Libyan group (Tamesheq), and (3) the 
Etliiopic group (Bedza, Galla, Somali, Saho, 
Chamir, etc.). Sergi classifies them as follows: 


Literature.— Clay MacCauley, ‘ The Seminole Indians of 
Florida,’ in 5RBEW [18S7], pp. 469-531, art. ‘Seminole’ in 
EAl; Minnie Moore- Willson, The Seminoles of Florida, 
New York, 1910, 61916. M. MOORE-WlLLSON. 

SEMI-PELAGIANISM.— See Pelagiankm 
AND SeMI-PELAGIANISM. 

SEMITES. — ‘Semites’ is a term applied to a 
group of nations, partly living and partly dead, 
who live or have lived in Western Asia and Eastern 
Africa. The name is based on the fact that several 
of these nations or parts of them are said in Gn 10 
to be descended from the patriarch Shem. While 
the name was suggested by Genesis, the classilica- 
tion of modem scholars does not coincide with that 
of Genesis, but is based on Jiniruistio and racia l 
characteristics.' “Tlius in Gehesis Elaiin Ts classed 
as a sonofSiTem, but the Elamite language shows 
that the Elamites belonged to a different race. 
Canaan is in Genesis classed with the sons of Ham, 
but linguistically and racially the Canaanites are 
noAv known to be Semites. Through a confusion 
of the Egyptian keS (Nubia) and the Babylonian 
ka§ (the Kassite country) the author of Genesis 
was led to class the Babylonians as Hamitic, but 
we now know that the Babylonians were at least 
half Semitic. The peoples counted as Semitic are 
the Akkadians,* Assyrians,® Amorites, Canaanites 
\.q.v.), Aram£eans,®Phoenician8(j.'U.), Carthaginians, 
Hebrews,^ Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Na- 
bataeans, Arabs, Sabaeans (qq.v.), or South Arabs, 
and Abyssinians.® Whether the Egyptians should 
be counted as Semitic is a moot question. 

The languages of these peoples, excepting the 
Egyptians, are very closely related — as closmy as 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese are to 
one another. Notwithstanding considerable racial 
mixture in some of the nations speaking those 
languages, as in Babylonia and Abyssinia, there is 
a good degree of similaril^ in their physical and 
mental characteristics. This similarity is, how- 
ever, difficult to define. The attempt of Ren.an® 
to define them has been criticized by Noldeke,® 
because it attributed to the whole Semitic race 
characteristics of Hebrews and Arabs, In Assyria 
and N. Africa® some of these supposed character- 
istics, such as inaptitude for political and military 
affairs, have not manifested themselves. The 
Semitic nations possessed skulls of similar shape, 
and all exhibited intensity of faith. 

1 See art. Somero-Akkadians. 

2 See art. Babtloniakb akd As.syriass. 

3 See art. Striaxs. * See art. Israbe. 

6 See art. Abtssisia. 

6 E. Renan, Hist, ginirale des tangoes semitiqves, pp. 7-17. 

7 EBr^t, s.v. ‘ Semitic Languages.’ 

8 Islam has carried the Arabic language over N. Africa, where 
It is now spoken bv many peoples who are non-Semitic. 


I. Eastern branch. II. Northern branch. 

1. Ancient and modern 1. Berbers of Mediterranean, 

Egyptians (Copts, Fel- Atlantic, and Sahara. 

lahin), excluding the , 2. Tebus or Tubus. 

Arabs. 3. Fulahs or FulbSs.- 

2. Nubians, Bejas. 4. Guanches of the Canaries. 

3. Abyssinians. 

4. Gallas, Danakal (Dan- 

kali), Somalis. 

6. Masai. 

6. Wahuma or Watusi. 

It should be noted that the Abyssinian language 
(Etliiopic) is not properly included in this group, 
since it and its daughters ( Amharic, Tigre, Tigrena, 
and Harari) are clearly Semitic tongues. Fulbe 
was classed by Muller as a Nubian language, but 
Meinhof claims that it is partly Hamitic, forming 
a bridge between the Nubian and Hamitic groups.® 
W. Max Muller holds ® that Sergi’s Northern group 
should be classed as Libyan languages rather than 
Hamitic, while Erman and his school y claim that 
Egyptian (with its descendant Coptic) must be 
counted a Semitic language that has pfiered peat 
deterioration from contact with African dialecte. 
That there is kinship mth Semitic is, no doubt, 
true, but it is a question whether it is confined to 
Egj'ptian, and whether it cannpt be more satis- 
factorily explained on the basis of a common 
Hamito-Semitic ancestry than by the theory of a 
pre-historic Semitic invasion of Egypt. _ The Kin- 
ship of the Semitic and Hamitic peoples is revemeu 
by the following phenomena of language : 

(1) The pronouns, which in the languages of the 

most sui generis of all the parts of speech, are ’u 6hese 
groups 80 nearly akin ns to be practically ■^entiral. 
identity is common to the Semitic tongues, to the Libj 
Berber dialects, to the (Ualeots of Somaliland, and to 6®* f 

late Egj-ptian and Coptic. The Egyptian pronoun is no ®0‘e 

pronouncedly Semitic than that of _wie other f 

Indeed, the pronoun in early Egyptian texts is not so sim 
the Semitic as is that found in the later texts, whereM, 
theory of Erman, the exact reverse should be the case. _ . 

(2) The Semitic languages possess but two tensM, .jgj 

by affixing pronominal particles to a 

completed action, and one formed *iy fn-ms of 

particles, to express incomplete action. In and 

thU second or imperfect^ tense a.re^ iStenoes 

AssjTian tv 
of a second 


no or imperiecc tense are aue...., — ; --fances 

two, while in Hebrew and Aramaic , rije go- 

ld form survive. In Assynan (and Akkadian) tne 


1 The term ‘Hamite,’ like ‘ Semite,’ was sufff 
utin modern parlance is applied to_a “if py fdentical 

inguages are related. The group is only partia y 
ith the Hamitic nations of Genesis. ouposite 

s An Introd. to the Studg of African Languages, map opp 

's^N.'p., F. Muller, Orundriss der Sprachimssensehafl, Vienna, 

376-84, iii. 226 ff. 

4 G. Sergi, The Mediterranean Race, p. 41. 

5 P. 47. 

6 EBrtt, s.v. ‘ Hamitic Races and Languages. Xnwtisoh* 

1 Ct. A. Erman, in ZDMG xlvi. [1S92J 93-1.9. and ^ 

y the present writer in JAOS xxxv. flSlo) 21 
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called perfect form— that which originally expressed completed 
notion— has been relegated to the expression of states of being, 
and completed action is expressed by one of the imperfect 
forms. In other words, in Assyrian and Akkadian the so-called 
perfect may be seen in process of elimination.! 

In the Hamitio languages, for nearly all of which we possess 
no ancient literature, there is considerable variety. Somali, Afar 
(Dankali), Snho, and Kabylo have preserved both the perfect 
made by nfformntives and the imperfect made by preforma- 
tivca.2 The Galia has preserved only the perfect form, modi- 
fying it to express ditferent shades of menning.K Bedauyd, 
Shilbish, and B’edamfes have eliminated the perfect, ns tl>e 
Akkadian and AssjTian were doing, and e.xpress the various 
shades of thought by modifications of the imperfect.'* 

i!i„. i,.,g entirely lost the imperfect. All its 

I ■ ■ ■ . ■■ I On the analogy' of the Semitic perfect, 

11 . There is a considerable number of 
these, and one of them, the so-called pseudo-participle, is a 
surviral of the real Semitic perfect.® In the Pyramid Texts It 
is used ns a transitive verb like the ordinary Semitic perfect; 
in the texts of the Middle Kingdom it has become an Intransi- 


will hear’; iedemk, ‘thou wilt hear.' 'The participial lorm of 
the verbal stein imparts to the combination a future meaning. 
Other meanings ore obtained by variations of this norm. 
SiAemenef has an aoristic significance; iedunvif a passive 
meaning; ledemynf is also a passive; dedtmljarf expresses 
resultant action; ltdemk'f expresses wlshes.l These forms, 
made on the analogy of the Semitic perfect, have entirely dis- 
placed the imperfect, and, in the later lanpinge, the perfect. 
The so-called pseudo-participle (perfect') is nmotically unknown 
in Coptic. Erman and Ember explain this phenomenon in 
Egyptian on the supposition that there was a pre-hlstoric 
invasion of Egypt by Semites from Asia, who (or a time Imposed 
their language on the Egyptians, and In course of time this 
Semitic tongue was largely submerged by African tendencies of 
speech furnished by the pre-Semitic elements in the population. 
The argument from the comparison of general grammatical 
forms is reinforced by comparisons of the Egyptian and Semitic 
vocabularies, by which it is proved that the roots of many 
Egyptian words are Identical ivith the roots of many Semitic 
words. As the roots by which these same meanings arc ex- 
pressed in the other Hamitio tongues are quite different, the 
argument from vocabulary appears at first eight to have con- 
siderable force. 

In reality the argument from vocabulary is fallacious. For 
the ether Hamitio dialects we have no literature (or the early 
time. It Is all modern— millenniums later than the Egyptian. 
In all living languages words become obsolete, giving way to 
others. There is no evidence that Semitic roots did not appear 
in the other Hamitio dialects 4000 or 6000 years ago ; or that 
they would appear in Egj-ptian, If Egi-ptlan had remained a 
non-Uterary language, and we knew it only as a spoken dialect 
to-day. The argument from rocabulaty must, therefore, be 
discarded. 

If, now, the verbs of the two groups of languages are viewed 
broadly, it appears that it is not necessary to posit a Semitic 
invasion of Egypt In order to explain tlio existence there of the 
pseudo-participle. Another explanation seems more natural. 
Had there been such an invasion, it is difficult to explain why 
it should not have imparted to Egyptian the Semitic imperfect 
as well as the Semitic perfect. Tliere is no early Semitic dialect 
from which the imperfect is lacking, and Semites entering 
Egypt must have carried this with them. On the other hand, 
the presence of the perfect form in other Hamitic dialects, and 
the analogy of the Galla language, which has lost the im- 
perfect formation, show that the pher r' r — 

pamllelsd in Hamitio, though not in Sc 

find a moresatislaptory explanation on ■ . ; 

Semites and Hamites are descended from a common stock, and 
the Egyptians are a branch ot the Hamitio stock. 

This view of the matter receives confirmation from a con- 
eideraticn of the larger aspects of the verbal stems in Semitic 
and Hamitio. There are indications in Coptic that certain 
tgratian stems formed an intensive by doubling the middle 
radical, as do the Semitic languages.* This formation has 
survived in the Berber dialect ot U’edaraie,* whore It Is em- 
pioyed to ex press habitual action, and In Bilin l® and Obarair,!* 

I Cf. H. Ziiiiiiiern, Vergteichende Grammatik der temitUchm 
opracAen, Berlin, 1803, p. 8211. ; or 0. Brockelmann, GrundrUs 
Grammatik aer $emUUchenSpracnen, Berlin, 

1007-12, i. 604 ff. 

* (y. L. Eelnisch, Hi> 'A/ar-SpracAe, 3 vols., Vienna, 1830-37, 
Bit Smache der Iroh-SaTio in AbessinUn, do. 1878 ; H. Stumme, 

-- ... j _ _ „ zerwalt, lailpzig, 1800, p. 65. 


* ■ ifi Xordost- A/rika, i vola 

ft. ; and A. do Calassant 
/ ’ ■■ ■ 'dc ESdomts, Paris, 1004. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . § 280. 

. ■ , ■ ; . ■ ' • ; 'erbum, Eeipzig, 1899, ii. 1. 

0 1"; 1*5 '■io-ii‘14. 8 Sethe, p. 344. 

10 Sal^wH-Motylinski, p. 83. 

1832 21 *’ ^^^T'-Sprache in A'ordogt-A/r\ka, Mciini 

p ” Chamirtpracha in Abestinien, Vienna. 188 


at the other extreme of the Hamitic territory, where it expresses 
intensity ns in Semitic. These dialects of Somaliland also, like 
Hebrew, form pilpels. Again, Egyptian forms a niphat,i like 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Assyrian, by prefixing the letter n. A 
similar form is found at the two extremes of the Hamitic 
peoples in Snho 9 and Shil(iish.8 In Taraesheq,* the dialect of 
ll'cdamfes,® Bedauyd.s and Salio,7 the n is changed to m (in 
most languages the two sometimes interchange). The formation 
is also present In Bilin, 8 where the n is changed to its kindred 
liquid r. Egyptian also ' ■ . '"-i the Semitic,® 

but this is paralleled i: . . ■ mir.l® SaIio,l3 

Tamcsheq.l'iB’odamts,!' . ■ to the present 

writer, therefore, that we are' justified in regarding the 
Egyptians ns a Hamitic people. It seems also clear, however, 
that the Semites and Hamites were, at some remote epoch, one 
stock. 

2 . The Semitic cradle-land. — At least five 
difibrent theories as to the cradle-land of the 
Semites have been put forward. 

(1) Babylonia has been reirarded as the earliest 
home of tlie Semites by von Kreraer,*! Guidi,’'* and 
Hommel.i® Von Krenier noted that the word for 
'camel’ is common to all the Semitic dialects, 
whereas they have no common name for the date- 
palm or the ostrich. He concluded that in remote 
antiquity the Semites migrated from the great 
central table-land of Asia near the sources of tlie 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, and first settled in Baby- 
lonia, whence they were by migration scattered to 
the other Semitic lands of history. Similar lingu- 
istic arguments led Guidi and Hommel to fix the first 
centre of Semitic life in Babylonia, though Hommel 
afterwards shifted it to Upper Mesopotamia. 
Driver “ was at one time inclined to accept this 
view. Linguistic considerations, especially those 
based on vocabulary alone, form, however, too 
insecure a basis of induction for the solution of so 
large a problem. 

(2) Tlie most widely accepted theory at the 
present day is tliat Arabia was the cradle-land of 
the Semites, This theory was defended in 1801 
by Sprenger,®' and was afterwards advocated by 
Sayco,“ Schrader,*® de Goeje,“ and Wright.*® It is 
based on the observed facts that mountaineers do 
not become nomads, and that people do not migrate 
from a fertile country like Babylonia to a sterile 
land like Arabia. From time immemorial wave 
after wave of Arabs has poured forth from Arabia 
to the more fertile contiguous lands, and there is 
no evidence that the course of migration ivas in a 
large way ever in the other direction, iloreover, 
tho Arabic language has preserved a far larger 
proportion of tlie peculiarities of primitive Semitic 
speech than the other Semitic tongues. 

(3) A third theory, which may be regarded as a 
modification of the second, is that the original 
home of tlie Semites is to be sought in Africa, and 
that Arabia was tlie earliest Asiatic home and 

1 Erman, } 271 ; Bathe, § 367. 

9 Reiiiiscli, Spraohe der Irab-Saho, p. 7. 

8 Stamina, p. 70. ■* F. Muller, p. 273. 

8 Calossanti-Motylinski, p. S3. 

6 Rainisoh, Srdnnpe-Sprache, p. ISO. 

7 Rainisoh, Sprache der Irob-Saho, p. 7. 

8 Rainisoh, Bitln-Sprache, p. 27. 

8 Erman, § 270 ; Sethe, § 360. 

10 Uaiiiisch, BedaximSpracAe, p. 12a 
n Beinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 22. 

W Reinisch, Chaxnireprache, p. 46. 

13 Beinisch, Spraeht der Irob-Saho, p. 6. 

14 F. Jliiller, p. 270. I® Clalassantl-Motyllnski, p. S3. 

1® Stumme, p. 69. 

icT — i-a-u/, p-.i, -n.i — ... — . aa— Pdanzen- 

I ■■ ■■ . ... . ■ 2 . 

■ ‘ . ' ■ ■ ■ in the 

Is Ine Haiimn uer Miipthiere bei den sildsemitischen VOtkem, 
Leipzig, 1870, p. 406, and Die eemitisehen Volker und Sprachen, 
do. 1831-83, 1. 63. 

20 Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Bebrexo, Oxford, 1881, 
p. 260 n. 

21 Leben und Dehre des Mohammad, Berlin, 1861-69, i. 241 ff., 
and Die alls Geographie Arabians, Bern, 1876, p. 293. 

ea Assyrian Grammar, Oxford, 1872, p. 13. 

23 ZDMG xxvii. [1873) 897-420. 

21 net Vaderland der semitisehe Volken, Leyden, 1882. 

23 Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, Cambridge, 1890, p. 8. 
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distributing centre of this race. This theory has 
been advocated by Palgrave,* Gerland,® Bertin,® 
Npldeke,^ Brinton,® Morris Jastrow,® Keane,’ 
Ripley,® and Barton,® It is based in part on the 
linguistic evidence of relationship between the 
Hamitic and Semitic languages already discussed, 
in part on similarity of physical characteristics 
(sumi as the form of the jaw and the slenderness 
of the calf of the leg), and upon data secured by 
an ethnographic study of the peoples of the 
Mediterranean basin. In the opinion of the 
present writer, this is the most probable theory, 
and accounts best for all the facts. 

(4) Another theory, which is an extension of 
the second hypothesis and reverses the third, is 
that Arabia was the original home of the Semites 
and that the Egyptians were formed by Semites 
who migrated to Africa and mingled with an 
earlier Negroid population of the Nile valley. 
This view has been advocated by Wiedemann,*® 
de Morgan,** Erman,*® Breasted,*® and Ember. It 
is based, as already explained, on the fact that 
old Egyptian has a form of the verb which cor- 
responds to the Semitic perfect, and that the 
vocabularies of Egyptian and its daughter, Coptic, 
are much more nearly related to Semitic vocabu- 
laries than are those of other Hamitic languages. 
As already pointed out, these linguistic facts are 
more satisfactorily accounted for in another way. 

(5) A. T. Clay is the protagonist of the view 
that the cradle-land of the Semites was Amurru 
(also read in cuneiform, Uru), a re^on which lay 
between Syria and Mesopotamia.*® His arguments 
are based mainly on his interpretation of proper 
names. He contends that the names of ante- 
diluvian patriarchs in Babylonia — Kalumum, 
Zagugib, Armh, Etana, Piliqam (=Peleg), Lugal- 
banda, Dumuzi, Bilqa-mesh (Gilgamesh), and 
Enlddu — are Semitic names. He also claims that 
it can be shown that Humbaba (Humba) is not an 
Elamite god, but a despot whose palace was in the 
cedars of Lebanon.*® Clay also contends that the 
prominent Babylonian gods are of West Semitic 
origin, viz. Adad, Amurru (Uru), Anu, Antu, 
Ashur, Dagan, In-Urta, Ishtar, Mash, Shamash, 
Urru, Zababa, etc. He further holds that, apart 
from the eruption of Muhammadans from Arabia 
in the 7th cent. A.D. — the impetus of which was to 
plunder the world — there have been no examples 
of spilling-over from Arabia into the fertile lands.*’ 

With reference to this theory three ohservations seem to be 
necessary, (a) The positive evidence for it is of the most un- 
substantial philological character. It is based on possible 
phonetic changes in proper names. The wider and more 
fundamental linguistic phenomena, which point to kinship 
between the Hamites and Semites, and which must be taken 
into account in any adequate theory, are ignored. (6) The 
contention that the Islamic eruption from Arabia is the only 
historical;one is scarcely true to the facts. That was the most 
spectacular, hut, as is well known to those who have lived on 
the border of the desert, the migration from Arabia to the 
more fertile lands has been silently going on from time 
immemorial, and is in progress still, (c) Even if the theoiy 
were true, it does not prove that Arabia was not the cradle- 


1 SB'fi, s.v. ‘Arabia.’ 

2 Iconograpliic Encyclopedia, i., e.v. ' Ethnography.’ 
siJAZxi. [1882] 431 £E. 

4 EBr^^, s.v. ’ Semitic Languages.’ 

s The Cradle of the Semites, and Races and Peoples, p. 182. 

6 See his art. in Brinton, Cradle of the Semites. 

I Ethnology, p. 392, Man, Past and Present, Cambridge, 
1899 P« 490. 

8 Tne Races of Europe, p. 376. 

9 A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, ch. i. • 
10 In J. de Morgan, Recherehes sur les origines de I’Egppte, 

Paris, 1897, i. 219, 223, 228. 

II Ji. p. 196. , 

12 SB A IT xix. [1900] 350 Of., and Agyptische Grammatik^, p. 1 f. 
18 Bifil. of EgypP, pp. 7, 26, 26. 

14 ZA xlix. 87 ff., 1. 86 ff., li. 110 £E. 

18 See, e.g., his Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, 
Miscellaneous Inscriptions from the Yale Babylonian Collec- 
tion, New Haven, 1916, and The Empire of the Amorites, Hew 
Haven, 1919. _ . 

18 Empire of the Amorites, p. 87 f. i’ Id. ch. ii. 


land of the Semitic race; it would only localize that cradle- 
land in that part of N. Arabia that may have at one timeTen 
called Amurru, or the land of the Amorites. “ 

3 . Relation to Indo-Europeans,— It was formerly 
assumed (and the view is still widely held) that 
all human beings were descended from a single 
pair. Where this view prevails, it is naturally 
supposed that af some time, not too remotely 
anterior to the , dawn of history, the Semites and 
the Indo-Europeans formed one people. It is 
unnecessary to say that there are many problems 
connected with the origin of both the Indo- 
Europeans and the Hamito-Semitic stock that are 
still unsolved ; but, in spite of this, the advance 
in knowledge that is made from decade to decade 
tends to show that there is no demonstrable relation- 
ship between the two divisions of the human race. 
A comparison of their languages points to this 
negative conclusion. It seems probable that tri- 
literal roots (i.e. roots consisting of three con- 
sonants, vowels being disregarded) were the basis 
originally of all Hamito-Semitic words. To the 
Indo-European mind this peculiar method of con- 
ceiving a vocal root appears most peculiar and 
foreign. There is no uniform tri-literality to Indo- 
European roots, and no such disregard of vowels. 
Indo-European roots sometimes consist of a single 
letter, and that a vowel. 

Again, the whole interest in the actions of 
persons and the method of expressing that interest 
are different. To the Indo-European mind the 
time of an action is important; hence in the 
languages belonging to this group the tense-system 
is well developed. It is in these languages possible 
to make it clear whether an act is still going on, 
began in past time and is just reaching completion; 
was completed in past time, was completed in the 
past before some other event in the past, is still 
to happen, or will be completed in the future before 
something else happens. In some of the languages 
a seventh tense, expressive of momentary or time- 
less action, . also exists. In contrast to this, the 
Hamito-Semitic languages had but two tenses, and. 
primarily neither of these expressed time. One 
indicated that an action was complete, the other 
that it was incomplete. To make a narrative 
vivid a speaker might use of a past action the 
form of the verb denoting incompleteness; or to 
make a future deed seem certain he might emmoy 
the verbal form denoting completed action. Ihe 
interest of the Hamito-Semitic mind in the time 
of an action was of the slightest. While the 
Hamito-Semite cared little for the time *** ®** 
action, he was intensely interested m other 
phases of human activity. Whether a deed was 
done simply or under such strong emotion that the 
act was intensive, whether one did it of his own 
free will or some one else caused him tp.do.iw 
whether he did it for himself or on himseir, 
whether he was caused to do it for or on liimseu 
these were the things that to the U®-****J^"“^™xi,„ 
mind seemed important. In the verbs of 
languages of these races there are forms 
expression of all such shades of meaning. 
Arabic, in which the most elaborate system 
the expression of such shades of thought 
survived, has no fewer than 
‘ stems ’ of the verb for this purpose. Six or t 
are of comparatively infrequent occurrence. 
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hardly conceivable that they should have dill'ered 
so radically in the conception and expression of 
thought, or should have transformed the daughter- 
tongues of a once common speech into languages 
that differ so uidely in the most fundamental 
elements of speech. The conclusion seems forced 
upon us that, if there is any kinsto between the 
Indo-European group and the Hamito-Semitic 
group, the ancestors of the two must have 
separated far hack in the history of homo alahts, 
before the beginnings of language. We can trace 
the Hamito-Semitic stock to the great Mediter- 
ranean race. The origin of the Aryans is far less 
clear. It is probable that, wherever the human 
species originated, whether, as Haeckel and others 
think, in a continent that once occupied the area 
of the Indian ocean, or, as Quatrefages thought, 
on the roof of the world north of the Himalayas, 
or, as Gerland and Brinton held, in the Mediter- 
ranean basin, or, as Giddings holds, in ‘ a tropical 
or sub-tropical zone which reached half-way around 
the earth from Java north-westerlj' to England,’ 
it had spread over most of the globe before human 
speech was developed. In that case the Aiyan 
speech and the Hamito-Semitic speech are entirely 
independent developments in different centres. 
Ptobably there were other independent centres of 
development also. The older custom of classing 
aU non-Indo-European and non-Hamito-Seinitie 
languages together and calling them ‘Turanian’ 
was based largely upon our ignorance of such 
languages. 

4. Classification. — Classifications of Semitic 
nations are based by scholars upon peculiarities of 
their languages when compared with one another. 
The languages fall into five groups, as follows : 

1 . The Mesopotamian group. 

(1) Akkadian (spoken in Babylonia). 

(2) As-syrian. 

2. The Aramaic group. 

A. East Aramaic. 

(1) Babyionian Aramaic (Babylonian Talmud). 

(2) Mandasan. 

(S) Syriac. 

(4) Modem dialects spoken in Kurdistan and 

Urumla. 

B. West Aramaic. 

(1) Oiaieot of Saraai and Ya'di. 

(2) Inscription of ZICR. 

(3) Jewish Aramaic (Biblical). 

(4) P.alinyrene (inscriptions). 

(5) Kabatasan (inscriptions). 

(6) Jewish Palestinian (Targums of Onkelos and 

Jonathan, Jerusaiera Taimud, Targuniim 

and Midroshim). 

(7) Ohristian-Palestinian Aramaic. 

(8) Samaritan. 

(0) Dialect of Ma'lula in the Lebanon. 

8. Canaanitish group. 

(1) Phoenician. 

(2) Hebrew : 

(n) Bibiical. 

(b) llishnaic. 

(3) Moahitish. 

4 . The Arabic group. 

A. North Arabic. 

(1) North Arabic inscriptions. 

(2) Classical Arabic. 

(3) Modem dialects (innumerable). 

B. South Arabic. 

(1) Mlmoan and Sabsian (inscriptions). 

(2) Mehri. 

(3) Soqotri. 

5. Abyssinian. 

(1) Abyssinian inscriptions. 

(2) Ethiopic (Ge'ez). 

(3) Modern dialects : 

(o) Tigre, Tigrina. 

(6) Amharic. 

(c) Hariri, Guraghe. 

A comp.arison of these groups of tongues seems to most 
scholars to show that groups 1, 2, and 3 are more closely 
related to one another than they are to groups 4 and 6, and 
toat there is a closer kinship between groups 4 and 6 than there 
Is between either of these groups and 1, 2, and 3. 

Most Semitic scholars, therefore, divide them into 
Northern Semites and Southern Semites. The 
Northern Semites, according to this classification, 
fall into three groups : 


Eastern. 

Babylonians 

Assyrians 


Central or Aramcean. 
Syrians 
Damascenes 
Nobateeans 
etc. 


ITesfem or CanaaniU. 
Amorites 
Canaanites 
Phoenicians 
Carthaginians 
Hebrews 
Ammonites 
Moabites 
Edomites. 


The Southern Semites are the Arabs, South 
Arabians, and Abyssinians. This classification leste 
on a sound linguistic basis. The South Semitic 
languages have some peculiarities, such as broken 
or internal plurals, that are entirely wanting in 
North Semitic. The grouping of the Northern 
Semites also rests on the fact that the languages 
of each group, while differing in many respects 
from those of the other groups, form among them- 
selves only dialects of the same language. 

Another classification has been adopted by some 
scholars— e.y., HommeP and Clayj — who divide 
the Semitic nations into East Semites and West 
Semites, the former embracing the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and the latter including all the 
others. This division rests upon the fact that the 
Babylonians are supposed to have separated from 
the rest of the Semitic stock long anterior to any 
other division among the Semites, so that their 
language, having a longer time in which to develop 
peculiarities, differed (according to hypothesis) 
more widely from the primitive Semitic norm than 
any other Semitic language. This classification is 
not so satisfactory as the other. While it is true 
that the languages of the East Semites have some 
peculiarities that are sui generis, tliey are on the 
whole more nearly related to those of the Aramcean 
and Canaanitish Semites than to those of Arabia 
and Abyssinia. 

5. Characteristics. — It is not easy to sum up 
the characteristics of an individual ; it is well-nigh 
impossible accurately to sum up those of a race. 
Sayce, e.g., declared the Semitic characteristics to 
be intensity of faith, ferocity, exclusiveness, and 
ima^nation. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Semites have ever been more ferocious than other 
peoples who were at the same stage of civilization 
as the Semites when they committed the atrocities 
that impress the modern man. Ferocity is charac- 
teristic of all ancient nations and of all barbarous 
nations. As to the other characteristics mentioned, 
the Aryans of India — to cite but one example — 
have probably surpassed the Semites in intensity 
of faith, in imagination, and in exclusiveness. 

We shall tread on safer ground if we note 
certain features of Semitic social organization, 
religion, and art, and seek from these te discover 
characteristies. 

(I) Social organization. — (a) The earliest social 
organization of the Semites was of a matriarchal 
type. Marriage was polyandrous, and the rela- 
tions between the sexes were, from a modern point 
of view, ill regulated.® This organization was in a 
sense forced upon them by the sterile environment 
of their cradle-land, Arabia, where the struggle 
for existence was most intense, driving them into 
a barbarous sort of civilization in advance of other 
savages, but making a high civilization impossible. 
Mentally developed by this struggle earlier than 
all other peoples except their Hamitic kinsmen, 
they were prevented oy their surroundings for 
centuries from attaining the highest civilization. 
Their desert and oasis environment impressed 

* F. Hommel, Die semitischen Volker tmd Spraehen, i., 
• Die sprao^eschiohtliche Stellune des Babylonisoh-Aiisyr. 
isohej),' in Etudes archiologiques, llnguistiques et historiques 
dfdUesd C. Leemans, Leyden, 18S5, pp. 127-129, and Aufsdtze 
und Abhandlungen, Munich, 1892, pp. 02-128. 

2 Clay nowhere makes a clear statement on the subject, but 
in -Amumr and T/te Empire of the Amorites (passim) ^eaks ol 
the ‘West Senates' as though he took the classification for 
granted. 

3 Barton, ch. il. 
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• their minds with the great contrast between the 
fertile oasis and the sterile desert. Nothing 
seemed to them so divine as the power to give 
life, either vegetable or animal. They deified 
that power. A matriarchal society led them to 
regard the chief deity of fertility as a goddess. 
She gave the date-palm ; she gave children ; she 
gave the inci'ease of the camels, goats, and sheep. 
Every act that in this rudely organized society 
I tended to create life was sacred to her. The 
I name of this goddess as Is htar. Ashtar. Ashtart, 
' A^r, A^liter6tlv-cm-, ^hta r is the one divine 
naineTliatis universal among Semites. No other 
deity commanded the devotion of all Semites as 
she did. She was on the side of life ; the desert 
was death. Her worship continued in all Semitic 
lands far dovvm. into historical times, though in 
S. Arabia and Abyssinia she was transformed into 
a god. The less well regulated and barbarous 
sexual customs and orgies of the earliest times 
were protected by the reverence and devotion felt 
for her, and so were continued as sacred services 
in all Semitic countries well into the historical 
period. In Israel they were eradicated only by 
the ethical teaching of the prophets, reinforced 
by the providentiiu disasters that befell the 
nation at the hand of Assyria and Babylon. 

The worship of mother-goddesses and the mat- 
riarchal organization were not peculiar to the 
Semites ; the former has been found in all parts of 
the world ; the latter was coupled with it among 
the Hittites, Cretans, Celts, and others. The 
peculiarly sterile cradle-land of the Semites gave 
to the Semitic mind a stronger bent in this direc- 
tion than is found among most other peoples. 

I At its worst this manifested itself in such sexual 
/orgies as the prophets denounced, though these 
j /could be paralleled, if not exceeded, by those of 
j|the Saivites^f I ndia. At its best this tendency 
is i'een in "that delight in offspring and devotion 
to family that is characteristic of the Jews to this 
day. It is this which also makes every Arab 
jubilant fit ttie birth oFa son. Among'all'Teoples 
the perpetuatioil of race liHs become at some 
stage of development a chief care. Among Semites 
this care has been, for the reasons mentioned, more 
all-pervasive and persistent. 

{b) While the Semites made considerable ad- 
vance in the earlier forms of social organization, 
they contributed little, if anything, to the larger 
forms of political organization that build up 
successful and stable empires. Their long struggle 
for existence as small units in the desert led them 
to work out several forms of clan organization and 
developed in them a strong clan spirit. These 
organizations allowed the individual a good degree 
of freedom. The shaikh, or leader, was only 
primtis inter pares. He had only such authority 
as the public opinion of his clan was willing to 
enforce. When more favourable circumstances 
permitted the construction of empire, Semites 
proved themselves capable warriors and despots, 
able to establish tei^orary dominion over an ex- 
tensive territory. Examples of this are to be 
found in the empire of Sargon of Agade, that of 
the first dynasty of Babylon, that of Assjuda, that 
of the Neo-Babylonians, and the various dominions 
of the Muhammadan khalifahs. In a lesser degree 
the empire of King Da\-id of Israel also illustrates 
it. These empires were built up by cruel and 
bloody conquest (though not more cruel than other 
conquests equally ancient) and were absolute 
monarchies. It has been well said that the 
'Semitic form of government was a despotism 
tempered by assassination.’* There are inherent 
wealcnesses in such a political order. Everything 
depends upon the energj’ .and character of the 
’ C. n. Toy, in his lectures at Harvard University. 


despot. Weakness in him causes immediate decay 
of the State. For this reason every Semitic state 
has led a chequered career, and the Semites have 
contributed little to the political philosophy of the 
world. In making this statement it is not for- 
gotten that in modern European countries Jews 
here and there have proved themselves able and 
far-seeing statepien, and have made contributions 
to_ sound political philosophy. They have done 
this, however, under the stimulus of a non-Semitic 
environment, and it is hardly proper to credit 
their achievements to their Semitic ancestry. 

_ The failure of Semites to make a large contribu- 
tion to the advanced political development of the 
world may be attributed in part to the early period 
in human development during which Semitic states 
flourished. There is, however, little in their 
history to lead one to suppose that, had tliey held 
the hegemony of the world at a later and more 
advanced period, the case would have been different. 
The _ aptitude for such leadership, except under 
outside stimulus, was apparently not theirs. The 
Code of IJammurabi, however, and some of tlie 
laws of the Jewish Pentateuch exhibit an aptitude 
for working out certain primary problems of social 
justice. The Pentateuch at least has had extensive 
influence upon Western civilization. If, then, 
they have lacked ability to develop a broad political 
philosophy, they have made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the realization of social justice. 

(2) Art . — In the field of art the productions of 
the Semitic peoples are on the whole not of the 
highest rank. While there are one or two e.x- 
ceptions to be noted below, broadly speaking, 
wherever we find the work of pure Semites, uii- 
stimulated by contact with other races, it is crude i 
it lacks artistic beauty. This is true of Semitic 
architecture, of Semitic modelling, and of the arts 
generally. It is true that pottery, bronze work’, 
and the silver vase found at Telloli (Lamsh) in 
S. Babylonia* ai‘e as excellent as any work of the 
kind known to us from a time equally ancient, but. 
these were produced, if not by pure Sumerians, Iw 
Semites with a large admixture of Sumerian blood. 
The same remark .applies to the busts, steloe, and 
beautifully carved seal cylinders of the kings of 
Agade. Similarly, the art of the Muhammadan 
Arabs is in many respects very fine.® The nio.sque 
of 'Umar at Jerusalem is wonderfully beautiful, 
and the Alhambra of Spain — mention but one 
example of Muhammadan art in that land — is one 
of tlie artistic wonders of the world. Such crea- 
tions were not, however, the work of unauled 
Semitic genius, but were due in large measure to 
the genius of Persians and others, whom Islfini 
had ab.sorbed. When Phoenician civilization was 
at its height, Phoenician art attained a degree ol 
barbaric finish, but it was seldom beautiful anu 
probably never original. The Phoenicians were 
the carriers of the Levant for a time, and tiiei 
artistic impulses were derived from Egypt o 
Jlesopotamia. The OT echoes with the praisc-s o 
the beauty of the temple of Solomon, and • 
doubtedly it was, like the temple of Mclkart at 
Tyre described by Herodotus, a building of - • 
baric splendour. Could it be ^'osfcored, howe i 
the modem architect would not find it 1^^* .. 
Its reputation is due largely to the ' 

was the grandest building that the llcor -•» 
whose buildings lacked all artistic j.i, . 

ever seen. Whatever beauty the ^**^*n" - 

which Herod the Great adorned Palestine n ay 
have possessed (and their remains P^ove th „ ^ 

were beautiful), it must be remembered that J 
drew his inspiration from Hellenic mode 
probably employed Hellenic architects. 

1 See art. Art (A«»yro-B»lu'Ioplsn). 

5 Sec art. Art (.Muhainroidan). 
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The one real exception to the inartiscic character 
of Semitic work is found in the figures of animals 
from the palaces of the Snrgonid kings of Assyria 
(722-626 B.C.)i especially those from the palace of 
Asluirhanipal (668-626 B.C.). Here animals in 
action axe not only carved more successfully than 
elsewhere in the ancient world up to that time, 
but they commend themselves for their beauty 
and success when judged by modem standards. 
The action of horses, wUd asses, lions, etc., the 
pose of their bodies, and the delineation of their 
straining muscles leave little to be desired. The 
gi'eat artistic ability of many Jews in modern 
times, in music, painting, etc., is not a real 
exception to the general artistic inaptitude of the 
Semites, for such artistic production is due to the 
stimulus of their modern, non-Semitic environment. 
In general, then, it must be said that, though 
Semites all through their history have proved 
apt pupils whenever stimulated by the artistic 
achievements of other peoples, when left to 
themselves they are characterized by artistic in- 
aptitude. 

(3) Literature. — In literature Semitic talent 
shines more brightly than in art, though aptitude 
is not manifested for all varieties of literature. 
Semitic literatures were produced only by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Hebrews, and the 
Arabs.' While the Babylonians developed a large 
mythological literature and constructed at least 
two epic poems, they produced nothing that takes 
rank among the literary masterpieces of the world. 
These poems are remarkable for their antiquity, 
but are the literary productions of men who were 
still in the childhood of the race. How much of 
them is due to Semitic and how much to Sumerian 
genius it is often difficult to tell. There is a 
certain art in Assyrian chronicle-UTiting, but there 
are also great faults which exclude these produc- 
tions from the realm of literature. Neither the 
Babylonians nor any other Semitic jpeople produced 
dramatic poetry. Neither the book of Job nor the 
Song of Songs in the OT constitutes an exception 
to tnis statement. These Hebrew compositions, 
which have often been claimed as examples of 
Semitic drama, really belong to other classes of 
literature. The Semite was too serious and matter- 
of-fact in his make-xip to enjoy acting. The real 
contribution of the Semites to the universal litera- 
ture of the world was made in quite another realm 
— the religious. The literature of the Hebrews 
that has survived is contained in the OT. This, 
along with the NT, is the most widely circulated 
book in the world. It is not of equal literary 
merit in all its parts. Some of its books, such as 
Leviticus and Chronicles, contain little in them- 
selves to attract the general reader. The Psalter, 
the book of Job, and parts of the prophetic books 
are, however, among the literary treasures of the 
race. They constitute the gems of Hebrew poetry. 
The great Hebrew poets possessed the art of 
simple, direct expression. In terse phrases they 
set forth emotional experiences with a power almost 
unequalled. Their figures, drawn from the homely 
things of common life, are of universal appeal. 
No other book of religious devotion has been em- 
ployed by so many people of xvidely diflerent races, 
ciroiimstances, and civilizations to voice the con- 
fessions, praises, and aspirations of worship as the 
Hebrew Psalter. To have given this to the world 
is in itself a great achievement. It is not, as is 
popularly supposed, the work of one great poet; 
m it the work of unknoivn and unnumbered poets 
is enshrined. Different in character as the work 
of these bards often is, different as are their points 
of view, in the Psalter their work is blended into 
a whole of wonderful richness and beauty, forming 
' See urtt. Litkratdre (BaUyloninn) and (Jewish). 


a book that is at once the model and the despair 
of all subsequent writers of devotional poetry. 

Of Arabic literature taken as a whole it must be 
said that much of it was composed by Muham- 
madans of Persian stock. There is, however, one 
book, the Qur’an {q.v.), the greatest contribution 
to the world’s literature in the Arabic tongue, 
that is purely Semitic in origin. Its author, 
Muhammad, was an Arab of the Arabs. Such 
outside stimulus as he had came from Jews and 
the OT — purely Semitic sources. While, as judged 
by the standards of literary form, the Quran 
leaves much to be desired, it possesses in the 
original a certain rhythm and assonance that is 
not unpleasing and that is regarded by the Arabs 
as remarkable. This is, of course, untranslatable, 
and the subject-matter and arrangement (or rather 
lack of it) are such that in translation the Qur'an 
seems confused and often incoherent. Nevertheless 
the book is treasured by about one-sixth of the 
inhabitants of the world as their supreme book, so 
that, whatever a non-Muhammadan maj' think of 
it, he must confess that its author possessed in a 
marvellous degree the genius to interpret life to 
men of a certain stage of culture. 

As creators of religious literature which appeals 
to all sorts and conditions of men, the Semites are 
without peers among the nations of the world. 

(4) Religion. — Behind religious literature lies 
religion, of which literature is the expression. As 
Semites have given the world its best religions 
literature, it is not surprising that they have given 
it its best religion. Of the four monotheistic re-» 
ligions of the world — Judaism, Zoroastrianism, I 
Rluhammndanism, and Christianity — three are of \ 
Jewish origin. Zoroastrianism, the fourth, is the) 
least satisfactory and succes.Rful. Kenan held that 
the Semites possessed a racial tendency to mono - 
theism, 'ESfrirtnS' lbng been recoguiiied that this 
dSrarTs'unfounded. Among primitive Semitic 
tribes a kind of henotheism is found, but this by 
no means denies the existence of other spirits and 
gods, or leads to a disinclination upon occasion to 
worship them. When tribe conquered tribe in 
that clash of interests through which larger states 
are built, polytheism as gross and uninspiri^ as 
any in the world flourished among Semites. Tliat 
they have become the religious teachers of the 
world is due to the character, inspiration, and 
genius of a few indimduals. But, just as it is the 
immortal glory of the Greeks to have produced 
AJschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Phidias, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, so it is the glory of the j 
Semites to have produced Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Muhammad, Jesus, and Paul. 
Such men do not spring from a religiously barren 
soil or flourish in a wholly hostile environment. 
If it be objected that Jesus was not altogether of 
the earth, it should be remembered that neverthe- 
less He was ‘ of the seed of David according to the 
flesh,’ and His mission would have been fruitless 
had not the ethical monotheism of the Hebrew 
prophets prepared the way for Him. Even though 
the Semites possessed no general tendency to 
monotheism, they produced individuals who had 
the vision to perceive this truth and the ability to 
lead a goodly number of their fellows to accept it. 
This monotheism as taught by Jesus and Paul, 
and later in a less exalted form by Muhammad, 
has created two of the religions of the world that 
make a universal appeal. Men of almost every 
race are found in the ranks of Christianity and 
Muhammadanism. No other monotheism has been 
able to do this. Buddhism, the other religion that 
aims at universality, is unstable in its conception 
of God. Primitive Buddhism' w'oishipped ho aeity. 
Some later Buddhists practically worship many 
gods ; some revere a phiJosophical Absolute. 
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To sura up in a definition the reli^ous possi- 
bilities and tendencies of the Semites is impossible. 
We can only say that in one Semitic people (and 
in another in a far lesser degree) they possessed 
the power of transmuting the dark mire of primi- 
tive Semitic nature-worship, often gross m its 
forms, into the pure white lily of the world’s best 
religion. 

Litkoatore.— E. Renan, Hist. gSnirale des iangues simi- 
tiques^, Paris, 1863; A. H. Keane, Ethnology, Cambridpre, 
1896; D. G. Brinton, Races and Peoples, New York, 1890, The 
Cradle of the Semites, Philadelphia, 1890; T. Ndldeke, art. 
‘Semitic Lan^ages,’ in EBrtt- A. A. Gerland, art. ‘Ethno- 
graphy,’ in Iconographie Encydopedia, i. ; W. R. Smith, The 
Religion of the Semites^, London, 1894 ; W. Z. Ripley, The 
Races of Europe, New York, 1900 ; G. Sergi, The Mediter- 
ranean Race, London, 1901 ; G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic 
Origins, Social and Religious, New York, 1902, ‘ Tammuz and 
Osiris,’ in JAOS xxxv. [1915] 216 £f. ; A. Erman, ‘Die Flexion 
des agyptisohen Verbums,’ in SB A TT xix. [1900] 317-353 ; A. T. 
Clay, Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, Philadelphia, 
1909, The Empire of the Amorites, New Haven, 1919; C. 
Meinhof, jln Introd. to the Study of African Languages, 
London, 1916. GeORGE A. BARTON. 


SENAPANTHIS. — ^The Senapanthls were an 
Indian Vai^nava sect, an offshoot of the Kamawats, 
having been founded by a barber named Sena or 
Senananda (usually shortened familiarly to Sena), 
one of the twelve apostles of Ramananda.^ Their 
tenets did not differ from those of other Vaisnavas, 
and their existence as a separate sect is due to 
the fact that SenS himself and his descendants 
exercised considerable influence as family gtirus, 
or religious preceptors, of the then raja of Ban- 
dhogarh, or Riwa, in Baghelkhand, and his 
successors. According to tradition, the raja was 
Bir Singh, who reigned A.D. 1500-40. But Sena’s 
teacher, Ramananda, flourished in the 14th cent.,^ 
and the alleged dates of master and pupil are 
therefore incompatible. Either Ramananda lived 
later than is supposed — ^ivhich is unlikely — or else 
it was not Bir Singh, hut some predecessor, to 
whom Sena acted as guru. 

The story of the raja’s acceptance of Sena as his 
gtiru belongs to the group of Vaisnava legends, 
of which there are many examples, in which the 
deity is represented as impersonating a devotee in 
order to save him from some censure or other 
calamity. 

Sen&, a devout Yalppava, was originally the raja’s barber. 
One day, intent on his duty ol showing hospitalitj’ to wander- 
ing holy men,2 he neglected to attend his master at the usual 
time for the iierformance of the necessaiy tonsorial functions. 
Rama himself accordingly took his form, appeared before the 
raja, and did Sena’s work, without the raja being aware of the 
change of identity. Subsequently, when Sena, knowing nothing 
of what had occurred, arrived and began to apologize lor being 
behind time, the raja discerned the true state of alTairs, and, 
falling at Sena’s feet, elected him as his spiritual guide. 

The sect is believed to he now extinct. 


Literature.— N abha Dasa, Bhaktamala (03), with Priya 
Dasa’s commentary; the best cd. is that of Sitaramaiarapa 
Bhagavan Pras-ada, Benares, 1905, p. 705 ff. A summary ol the 
statements in the BhaktamSla is given by H. H. Wilson, Sketch 
of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, cd. R. Rost, London, 1861, 

p-DSf. George A, Grierson. 

SENECA.— 

1 . Life and character. — L. Annaius Seneca (4 b.c.-a.d. 65), 
the second of the three sons of the rhetorician Annaius Seneca, 
Tvas liorn at Corduba In Spain. He received a considerable 
inheritance from his father, and by the favour o! Nero amass^ 
enormous riches, the disjKislUon of which wars the cause of 
much hcart-searching.s Among his tcachcra he mentions par- 
ticularly Sotion.'* the pupil of Sextius, from whom he learnt to 
follow the recommendation of Pythagoras bv becoming a vege- 
tarian.® Subsequently, after practising the habit for a year, he 
abandoned it at his father's request.® The chief Impulse to 
Stoicism came from Attains, of whom he speaks with profound 
respect.! In due course Seneca became an advocate and passed 


t See an, IUkXsa.sbIf. RiuIwATn. 
s See ERE x- 570\ note 2. 

* J. E. B. Mayor on Juvenal, x. 16, In Thirteen Satires, 2 vols., 
I/mdon, 18^-93. 

* Ev. xlix. 2. ® H>. crili. 10. 

e Jb. 22. ! H. 13, 


through the initial stages of official life with success.! In tb« 
3 'ear 41 he incurred the enmity of Messalina, and was banished 
to Corsica, where he lived in exile for eight years. In 49 
Agrippina procured his recall and employed him at conrt u 
tutor to the young Nero.® His subsequent career as imperiil 
minister, the decline of his influence after the death of Burros 
his withdrawal from court, his implication in theconspirsevof 
Piso, and his forced suicide, belong to Roman histoty and do 
not require a more particular description.® He devoted the 
last few years of his life entirely to literary labouro, whereby he 
essayed to promote the practical lessons of Stoicism.® 

His character is variously estimated. AVhile we cannot feel 
for Seneca the whole-hearted respect which he might have 
earned by a more unswerving couri^, it should be remember^ 
that the age in which he lived and the position which he 
occupied made it impossible for a Stoic to remain in publlolife 
without abating somewhat the rigidity of his principles. In 
order to retain his influence over Nero he maj- have thought it 
necessarj’ to acquiesce in certain of his proceedings which it 
was impossible to restrain.® In this spirit, that it is useless to 
strive after the unattainable, Seneca dedarcs that Zrao’sreoom- 
mendation of political notivitj’ does not apply when the Stite 
is so depraved os to be past healing. The wise man’s motive Is 
the service of his fellow-man, and in favourable conditions 
public life offers a wider opportunity than is open to the private 
citizen. If that avenue is closed, he will endeavour to be useful 
to his neighbours, or at least to improve himself.* Even his 
most bitter enemies admitted that Seneca’s administration wm 
honest and his advice inspired by a desire lor good.! Tacitus, 
in describing his death, leaves us in no doubt of hisadmiration,* 
and his own witings sufficiently demonstrate the sincerity of 
his ardour in the pursuit of virtue. 


2 . Relation to Stoicism,— Seneca’s influence in 
the history of human thought is due to his position 
as the earliest exponent of Roman Stoicism.* 
Although Comntus and Heraclitus are represented 
by witings which are still extant, their subject- 
matter was of comparatively trivial value, whereas 
Seneca’s works gave a fresh impetus to the sprMcl 
of pliilosophy among the educated classes by laying 
stress upon its supreme importance ns a practical 
guide for conduct, so that he became the forerunner 
of the movementwhich wassubseqiiently developed 
by Musonius, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurchu.s, 
TJie framework oif the Stoic system was taken over 
bodily, and it is beyond question that, tiiough 
claiming a nominal independence,’* he did not 
originate any fresh develcmment on the strengtii 
of his own authority.” The theoretical side of 
Stoicism was to be cultivated at most ns a legiti- 
mate object of curiosity, and for the purpose of 
stimulating its students to strugglo onwards in 
the pursuit of virtue ; the establishment of exact 
scientific knowledge was a matter of secondary 
interest. 

Adopting this attitude, he was at liberty to 
express his profound contempt for the suhtleti® 
of logic on which Chrysippus had toiled so lalwr- 
iously. He devoted one of his letters to tne 
discussion of the Stoic paradox that w.‘‘dom 
{sapientia, ^p6vgatt:) is a good, hut the 1^®'’*’®?',’°, 
of wisdom (saperc, tppoveiv) is not. Holding tlin® 
nothing hut the corporeal exists, the 
thcless made an exception in favour 3 , 

poreal notion (hcKrbv, including <pporeir) " 

intermediate between tlie corporeal 
the one hand and the corporeal mmd on Bie ow - 
This position was defended by a proems of artn 
reasoning which Seneca expounded but 
follow, ue brushed aside the distinction ‘i® 
sapere and sapientia as repugnant to 
and apologized for having spent so much " , 
discussing it. ‘Let us pas.s by 
trifling.s and hasten to pursue what will lie o 
profit to us.’’* . , 1 . 

3 . Physics and metaphysics.— A rnnchjp - 

value is attributed to physic-i, '''bicb, though » 

I Dial xju V.4. 5 ** 

3 lb. xlv. 52 n, * , 

» Tac, Ann. xill. 2. • nu- W- 

TDio.Ui.L t Ann. XV. cm. 

» See art. Stoics. .. i «*» 

10 Dial vit. lit 2. Seneca claimed to t* 
ready to accept even from Epicortu what be vt 

SecA'p. xli. ll,wlUi8uinine«’*note, 1310 P- H- 

II R. D, Hick*. Stoic and EfHeuna^ 1310, p 

isEp.cxVa. » Ib.exvMSh 
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does not directly assist the forination of character, 
nevertheless elevates the mind hy bringing it into 
contact with the majesty of divine truth, whereas 
logic shrivels and contracts the mind without 
sharpening it.^ In a similar spirit ho propounded 
a discussion on the nature of causality, defending 
the Stoic conception of its unity against the 
plurality of Aristotle.- He met the objection that 
such controversies do not assist us to extirpate 
emotion, which is the final aim of moral action, by 
saying that, so long as they are not employed 
pedantically, they elevate the mind by freeing it 
from its earthly burdens. ‘ AVould you forbid me 
to claim a share in heaven ? Must I live with my 
head bowed to tlie earth ?’* 

Among the works of Seneca w'hich have Imen 
preserved are the Naturales Quccstioncs in se^en 
Moks, whicli deals chiefly w'ith the phenomena of 
meteorology. Tliis work is not the product of in- 
dependent research. It is derived largely from 
Posidonius,* and the perfunctory method of treat- 
ment suggests that the actual results were regarded 
as comparatively unimportant. Seneca professed 
that his interest in physical science arose from 
its value in strengthening moral convictions and 
purifying the soul.® He was always ready to pass 
from the merely material explanation of natural 
objects to the evidence Avhich they afforded in 
support of Stoic pantheism. The similarity' of the 
microcosm to the macrocosm and, in particular, 
the correspondence of God’s relation to the world 
with that of the soul to man' were themes on 
Avhioh Seneca never wearied of expatiating.’ The 
philosophic expression of these ideas treats God 
as a material air-current (irreO/ia, spiritvs), which 
permeates every part of the universe ' and is the 
ultimate source of every variety of life and move- 
ment.* Hence the importance attached to the 
theory of tension as the peculiar characteristic of 
the action of spirit, riving at once unity to our 
bodies and growth and vigour to trees and crops.’® 
Thus, Ave need not raise our hands to invoke an 
absent deity. No good man is apart from God: 
‘nay, he is close at hand, he is Avith you, he is 
Avithin you.’ “ The divine origin nf our souls ex- 
plains the Stoic belief in immortality. After its 
release from the body' the soul is gradually purged 
of the taints received in its mortal career,” and 
rises to the purer region of the celestial retber, 
Avhere it enjoys daily converse Avith other blessed 
spirits.” Finally, at the period of the Avorld- 
conflagration (iKvipuan), Avhen CA'crything is re- 
solved into the fiery essence, the immortal souls, 
sharing in the general eflacenient, arc absorbed in 
the divine imity.” Concerning the fate of those 
souls AA’hich have become debased through Avicked- 
ness Ave have no certain information, Seneca, as 
Ave might expect, Avill have nothing to do Avith the 
mythical horrors of Tartarus ; ” on the other hand, 
he recognizes the moral value attaching to a belief 
in a system of future reAvards and punishments.” 
He Avas entirely in accord Avith the rest of the 
school in refusing to condemn the observances of 
the State religion, but he Avas keenly alive to its 
abuses.” It is the inward spirit, rather than the 
outward ceremony, that counts. The futility of 
prayers to the gods as ordinarily rendered is 
’ Ep. oxvii. 19. 2 lb. l.w. 2 ft. 

Sit. 20. 

* A. Schmeke], Die Phitosophie (Ur mitHerm Stoa, Berlin, 
1892. p. 14, n. 6. 

® Eat. Qtuest. iii. pnet. 17 f. 

' Ep. Ixv. 24. 1 Sohniekel, p. 401 ff. 

'Frag. 10. 

9 Dial. VII. viii. 4. Nat. Qu«st. iii. xv. 1. 

>0 Nat. Qu(FSt. n. vl. 0. n Ep. xli. 1, Ixxiil. 1& 

13 Dial. -n. xxiv. 6. W ib. xxv. 1. 

1*76. xxvi. 6 ; K. V. Arnold, Roman StoieUm, Cambridge, 
1911, p. 268. < • 

W Dial. VI. xix. 4. 16 Ep. cxvii. 6. 

” Eat. Quaist. n. xxxv. 1, de Rene/, i. vi. 8. 
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expressed by Seneca as vigorously as by Juvenal ; ’ 
but the A'alue of prayer as an act of resignation 
to the Avill of heaven and of self-examination 
before retiring to rest is abundantly acknoAv- 
ledged.* The sum of our religious duty is to seek 
out the divine w’ill, to mould ourselves in the like- 
ness of the gods, and to submit unhesitatingly to 
their decrees.® No act of ours can deflect the 
unchangeable process of destiny in fulfilment of 
God's purpose. Therefore, according to the lesson 
conveyed in Cleanthes’ verses,* Avhich Seneca 
rendered into Latin,' true piety consists in a 
Avilling surrender of Avhat the stubborn must yield 
perforce.® Tliis attitude of mind is expressed by 
Seneca in terms of epigram : ' I do not obey God 
but agree Avith Him’ ‘ True liberty is obedience 
to God.’® In his conception of the dh'ine nature 
Seneca did not deviate from the lines prescibed by 
the early Stoics, ns Avhen he declared that our 
constitution is a unity identical Avith God, Avhose 
partners and members Ave are,® or that Nature, 
Fate, and Fortune are merely different names for 
God, corresponding to the various manifestations 
of His power.’® His attitude differed from that of 
the early Stoic masters in so far as he laid a 
greater stress on the ethical bearing of theology, 
on the care of God for man, and on the duty Avhich 
man oavcs to God. Thus, by dwelling insistently 
on the opposition botAveen body and spirit, by 
describing the body as a prison-house from Avliicn 
the spirit is eager to escape, or as an adversary 
AA-ith Avhom a perpetual struggle must be main- 
tained,’* he speaks in a style Avhich reminds ns 
forcibly of Plato.” He even goes so far as to 
abandon the Stoic doctrine of the soul’s unity by 
rcA'erting to Plato’s triplicate division, Avith the 
same splitting of the irrational element into the 
passionate and the sensual,” It should be re- 
membered, hoAA'ever, that Seneca was here repro- 
ducing the teaching of Poisidonius, Avho restricted 
his adherence to Platonism by as.signing to the 
soul a separation not of parts but of faculties.’* 

4. Ethical teaching. — We may noAV pass to the 
ethical side of Seneca’s teaching, to Avliioh he 
attached the highest importance on the ground 
that conduct rather than theoretical conviction is 
the proper aim of philosophy.’® In this branch 
Seneca repents, Avithout any sign of faltering, all 
the most clmracteristio of the Stoic doctrines. 
Virtue is realized in a course of life directed 
AA’ith uniform consistency, Avhich is impossible 
AA-ithout a scientific knoAvledge of nature.” The 
perfect control of the inner man is sboAA'n by 
liannoniousness of action.” Yet the act itself is 
unimportant except as a token of the purpose 
Avhich inspires it ; no action can possibly be 
virtuous unless it proceeds from a healthy and 
upright Avill.’® The modified degree of value (d|la) 
assigned to health, riches, family, reputation, and 
the like, which, though essentially indifferent and 
even on occasion harmful, are deserving of general 
preference [irporiypiva, prodticta), is recognized by 
oencca ; if he loosely called them ‘ goods,’ he AA'as 
for the moment using popular language, and Avas 
Avell aAvare that they have no claim to be so 
described.’* But this qualified approbation of 


• arnoia, p. css ; see art. Fraver (Roman). 

2 Dial. V. xxxvi. 1-3. _ 3 Ep. xov. 47-50. 

* H. A'on Arnlm, Stoieorum Vetcrum E'ranmenta, Leipziir, 

1903-05,1.627. .ft. 

6 Ep. cvii, 11. 6 B(a(. I. v. 4-6. 

1 Ep. xovl. 2. 8 Dial. vu. xv. 7. 

•? ’® Ee Renef. iv. viii. 3. 

u All. iXA’. 10, 21 f.. Dial. VI, xxiv. 6. 
w Phad. 60 B ff., 70 0, Rep. Oil C. 

IS Ep. xoii. 8. 

i* Schmekel, p. 267 ; E. Zeller, Hiet. of BeUctioiem tn Greek 
Philosophy, tr. S. F. AUeyne, London, 1883, p. 05 4. 

” Ep. XX. 2. 16 lb. xxxi. 8. 

” lb. Ixxiv. 30. 18 Ib. xov. 67. 
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externals does not derogate from the ahsolnte 
sufficiency of virtue for happiness, on which 
Seneca unhesitatingly insists.^ The earlier Stoics 
had exalted the figure of the ■wise man as an 
ideal portrait for imitation. Admitting that the 
instances of his actual appearance in life were very 
few,* they pointed to the traditional accounts of 
Heracles and Odysseus, and to the examples set 
by Socrates and Diogenes. Seneca proudly adds 
that nowhere could so complete a pattern be found 
as in the life and death of Cato the younger.® He 
even went so far as to approve the paradox that 
there is a sense in which the wise man is superior 
to God : the latter owes His freedom from fear to 
the bounty of nature, the former to himself,^ 

Notwithstauding the vehemence with which 
Seneca advocated these lofty principles, his para- 
mount interest was to extract from them the 
stimulus which they might afford to the self- 
improvement of his readers. His writings are not 
to be regarded as philosophical treatises whose 
chief aim was to instruct. They rather resemble 
the utterances of a popular preacher — moral essays 
circulated to assist a propag.anda in favour of 
Stoicism. They belong to that branch of philo- 
sophy — held by some to be a useless excrescence — 
which was known as advisory {irapaiveriK-q), being 
intended to mark out the course of conduct pre- 
scribed for the various contingencies encountered 
in actual life.® At the same time Seneca devotes 
a long letter ® to the support of his contention that 
these particular recommendations are insufficient 
unless they are accompanied by a statement of the 
broad principles of philosophy upon -which their 
validity depends. To such considerations must be 
traced his constant refusal to put too severe 
a strain upon human weakness. The emphatic 
manner in Avhich he enlarges on the advantages of 
wealth to the wise man, and admits that the 
younger Cato made no attempt to conform to the 
standard of frugality set by his elder namesake,* 
exhibits a temper far removed from the Cynical 
proclivities of Zeno.® Cato himself, in spite of his 
claim to the possession of the highest wisdom, is 
blamed for the useless sacrifice of his life to his 
principles.® In their relations with the court or 
■with other persons in authority, Seneca recom- 
mends to his readers a degree of complaisance not 
far removed from serv'ility.'® He recognizes that 
all emotion is sinful, and should be extirpated 
rather than moderated ; and he consequently 
accepts the view that in the infliction of punish- 
ment pity must give way to reason. He who 
spares the evil injures the good.** But Cicero’s 
mockery of the rigidity and inhumanity of Stoic- 
ism *® has no relevance to one who could write : 

‘ Wherever there is a man, there is room for 
benevolence,’ or : ‘ Make yourself beloved by all 
while you live and regretted after your death.’*® 
Another illustration may be taken from the dis- 
cussion of the question when suicide is expedient 
(tC\oyoi i^aytayij). Here, as is well known, the 
Stoics had framed rules to meet particular cases, 
based upon the moral indifference of life and death.*® 
Seneca’s writings show that in his time, even if 
suicide could occasionally be justified, there was 
more frequently a danger that Cato’s example 
would encourage a morbid craving for death ; and 
liis manly protest in favour of a healthy endur- 
ance of hardship** cannot fail to earn approval. 

1 Up. Ixxlv. 20. Ixxxv. 57. 2 Ih. xIH. 1. 

8 Dial. n. ii. L * Ep. liii. 11. 

* lb. xctv. 1. 6 lb. xor. 

7 Dial. VII. XX. 3, i. 

8 Frag. 163 f. (von Amim, i. 23!), 2GS). 

» Ep. xiv. IS. 10 Dial. iv. xxxili. 1, Ep. riv. 7. 

11 JSp. cxvi. 1. 12 Frag. 114. 

18 Pro Eur. COB. 14 Dial. vii. xxiv. 3. 

18 lb. V. xllii. 1. 18 Von Amim, iii. 768. 

17 Ep. xxiv. 25. 


It is unnecessary to trace the signs of Seneca’s 
moderation and humanity which pervade his dis- 
cussions of the varied duties of daily life {xaflf 
Kovra) ; the examples already given are sufficiently 
typical. But a single remark on the method of 
teaching morals is worth recording. The teacher 
is advised to exaggerate the severity of his pre- 
cepts from consideration of the fact that human 
weakness is certain to fall short of the standard 
proposed.* Thus the occasional practice of asceti- 
cism was recommended as a countercheck to the 
growth of luxuiy,* in the same way as Apollo- 
dorus described the adoption of the (Jynic life as a 
short cut to virtue.® 

The practical outlook of Seneca’s philosophy is 
nowhere more clearly shown than in the care with 
which he analyzes the conditions of progress 
towards virtue. Starting from the dogma which 
contrasted the wise man as the sole possessor of 
virtue with the multitude of fools,* and being 
forced to admit that the appearance of a wise man 
was as rare as the birth of the phoenix,® the Stoics 
were bound to admit the value of an approxima- 
tion towards the ideal, if any practical advantage 
was to issue from their system. This was not a 
development in the later history of the school, bnt 
Avas clearly recognized by its earliest masters, 
Zeno and Cleanthes.® In Seneca it is hardly too 
much to say that it has become the central point 
of liis teaching. The true end of philosophy is not 
to convince of ignorance by force of reason, but to 
heal sickness and weakness by patient discipline. 
We do not aim at virtue as a distant goal; rather, 
the effort itself is inseparable from the attainment.* 
The task of philosophy is, by means of continual 
admonition as well as by general precept,® to pre- 
vent the inborn capacity for good from becoming 
choked and blinded by adverse influences. Virtue 
is not the gift of nature, but the product of art. 
It is not to be won by passive acceptance of tlie 
truth, but conviction^ must be strengthened by 
obedience to its jjarticular behests. By the m 
gathering of the fruit of self-knowledge the mind 
of the postulant must be transformed in its out- 
look upon -virtue.*® Seneca more than once dis- 
tinguishes the various grades of progress without 
fixing any strict lines of demarcation. _ In one 
passage ** be speaks of those "who are entirely un- 
trained as subject to continual storms of passion 
resembling the Epicurean chaos. They are con- 
trasted with those who have made progress in the 
right direction and are descriimd as sometimes 
rising aloft in their heavenward journey and again 
sinking to the earth. There is a third class, com- 
prising those who have reached the confines oi 
wisdom : they are in harbour — to change the *neta- 
phor — but nob yet on dry land. In another place 
the three classes of apprenticeship are dinerenti) 
described. The highest grade are those who ha 
mastered their passions, but are as yet ***®*^P®^' 
enced in tbe practice of virtue. They have cea^ 
to fear a relapse into evil, but are not yet ‘ 

dent in their security. The second class ’ 

quered tbe greatest evils, bnt arc not yet 
against relapse. The third class consists of t 
who have only partly overcome their teinptati 
They may be free from avarice, lust, and mo 
ate desire, but they are still 
partly, to the domination of anger, ambition, 

^Seneca’s ethical treatises may be 
follows. (1) Twelve books olBialoguvs, addres. -J 

J Arnold, p. 364. ® ® 

8 Diog. liicrt. vH. 121. 

* Zeno, frag. 14S (von Amim, 1. 210). 

7 A. Ixxxix. 8. ® 

S/6.XC.44. , 

11 lb. IxxiL 9f. *’ I''- Is*'- S®- 
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to various friends and relatives, treating of such 
subjects as providence, anger, and happiness, and 
comprising three on consolation. The name ‘dia- 
logue ’ is a misnomer, for the only trace of a debate 
is the occasional appearance of in^uis, inquit, etc., 
which are found also in the other works. (2) 
The three books on Clemency dedicated__to Nero, 
and the seven books entitled de Beneficiis. (3) A 
collection of 124 moral Letters addressed to Lucilius. 
These brief moral essays belong to the period sub- 
sequent to Seneca’s retirement from court (A.D. 
62) and contain the ripest fruit of his experience 
and -wisdom. 

Litkratdre.— The works ol E. V. Arnold, R. D. Hicks, and 
A. Schmekel have heen mentioned above. For Stoicism in 
general see E. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 
tr. 0. J. Eelohel, london, 18S0. For the Homan period C. 
Martha, Les itoralistcs sous Cempire rtmaW, Paris, 1000, and 
S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, London, 
1001, may also be consulted. The best editions of Seneca’s 
ethical treatises are; Fpistoke, ed. 0. Hense, Loiprig, 1898, 
Dialogi, ed. E. Hermes, do. 1905, de Beneficiis et de dementia, 
ed. 0. Hosius, do. 1900. The Naturates Queesliones have been 
edited by A. Gercke, do. 1907. A. C. PEARSON. 

SENECA INDIANS.-See Iroquois. 

! 

SENSATIONALISM. — Sensationalism is a 
theory of knowledge which regards the mind as 
a passive receptacle, deriving its entire content 
from the senses, or from some foreign agency 
tiirongh the senses ; also called ‘ sensualism ’ (Germ. 
Scnsnalismus regularly), though the latter term 
is oftener used to denote the kindred theory of 
ethics, and still oftener a particular moral dis- 
position. As a theoi-y of the origin and growth of 
Knowledge, sensationalism in modern philosophy 
is combined with associationism,' which gives an 
account of the processes by which the materials 
given in sensation are built up into knowledge. 
As a theory of the validity of knowledge, it merges 
into empiricism (g.v.'), which, though it may 
admit other elements in knowledge, allows only 
those ideas to be true or valid which are certified 
by sense-experience. As a doctrine concerning 
reality, it becomes phenomenalism, the view that 
nothing can be known except that which appears 
to the senses, which involves the denial of all 
knowledge ‘ in the strict sense of knowing,’ either 
agnosticism (q.v.) or scepticism. In its less critical 
form, however, it may be allied with dualism (q.v.), 
the view being that a real external world com- 
municates a knowledge of itself through the senses 
to an otherwise empty mind ; or with materialism 
Iq.v.), where the mental processes are identified 
with the physical, 

I, Primitive thought. — ^Before the rise of philo- 
Bopliical reflexion man knew no other way by which 
knowledge could enter the mind th.an by the 
senses. Even knowledge of spiritual beings and of 
mysterious things not normally in contact with the 
senses, bub derived in some extraordinaiy way, 
as in dreams and visions, was regarded as com- 
municated through the senses, 

‘As with souls, so with other spirits, man's most distinct and 
direct intercourse is had where they become octualiy present to 
his senses in dreams and visions. Tlie belief that such phantoms 
ate real and personal spirits, suggested and maintained as it is 
by the direct evidence of the senses of sight, touch, and bearing, 
is naturally an opinion usual in savage philosophy, and indeed 
elsewhere, long and obstinately resisting the attacks of the 
later scientlSc doctrine.’ s 

The sensationalist view of revelation could be 
abundantly^ illustrated from tlie earlier history 
of all religions. Biblical revelation is generally 
represented as communicated through the senses. 
Isaiah received his proplietic me.ssage, first at least, 
as a -vision of the ‘ Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up, and his train filled the temple ’ (Is 60 ; 
and St. Paul treasured memories of ‘visions and 

1 See art. Association. 

S E. B. Tylor, PCS, London, 1891, li, 189. 


revelations of the Lord ’ (2 Co 12’). ‘ The word ol 

the Lord’ conveyed to the ear was a still more 
familiar form of revelation. It is, however, open 
to question how far these expressions had come 
to be used metaphorically. But in ordinaiy, un- 
nhilosophical thinking it is still assumed that all 
Knowledge comes into the mind under some form 
of sensation. And, in this respect at least,_ modem 
spiritism (q.v.) is a reversion to primitive and 
popular thought.’ 

2. Indian philosophy. — On the whole the Indian 
systems of philosophy are monistic^ and mystical, 
bat some reactions to sensationalism have also 


issued from them. 

The Buddhist doctrine of the soul is tlioroiiglily 
atomic and phenomenal, and all its knowledge is 
derived tlirough the senses, though consciousness 
as something distinct from the senses seems also to 
play a part. 

•Sensations, perceptions, and ail those processes which make 
up the inner life, crowd upon one another in motley varietj' ; 
in the centre of this changing plurality stands consciousness 
(vinnlQa), which, it the body he compared to a state, may be 
spoken of as the ruler of this state. But consciousness is 
not essentially different from perceptions and sensations, the 

j — t , < 1 ; qI; f2ie same time superintends 

Sankh&ra, and like all other 
without substance.'® 


The Lokayata ((?, V.), the doctrine of theCharvakas 
or Nastikns, combined a thorough-going sensa- 
tionalism with materialism. 

•Their views were revived in more recent times by a sect who 
named themselves {Junynvadins, or nihUisis, their one compre- 
hensive doctrine beinf^* ah Is emptiness/ s 

3. Early Greek philosophy. — Speculative philo- 
sophy in the W est applied itself at first to questions 
of being rather than of knowing, to inquiry into 
the material cause of the world as object. But the 
mind could not long reflect upon this problem 
without stumbling upon the question of its own 
powers to discover the truth as to external reolity. 
When Heraclitus said that reality was a process 
of ceaseless becoming, and Parmenides that it was 
bare identity or pure being, philosophy was on the 
threshold of the proWem of knowledge, for the 
world as it appeared to the senses was in each case 
contrasted -with the philosopher’s conception of its 
truth and reality, which must therefore hove arisen 
from some other source than the senses, and it 
involved a presumption that the witness of the 
senses was unreliable or at least insufficient. In 
this way the e.arlier Greek philosophers arrived at 
a distinction between thought and perception which 
should, and in the main did, lead away from 
sensationalism. All thought or knowledge of 
truth was participation in the common world- 
reason, the XAyo; of Heraclitus or yoOs of Anaxagoras. 
The Pythagoreans, by their identification of know- 
ledge with numbers, were the first to make a clear 
distinction between ‘thought’ and ‘perception.’ 
Yet in effect the distinction did not amount to 
much, because all mental processes, whether of 
thought or of perception, could as yet be defined 
only in physical terms, Tlie common world-reason 
was thought of as fire or atoms or a kind of fluid 
in motion, and it could enter the mind of each 
individual only through the senses, though there 
must be a response of like to like in the mind. 
Perception was a purely physical process, the 
movement of effluxes (diroppoal) from external 
objects (through the air) to the senses, through 
wliieh thw entered the mind, Althougli tlie pre- 
Socratic Greek writers were undoubtedly feeling 

I See, e.y., Oliver Lodge, Raymond, or Life after Death, 
London, 1910. . - - , 

? Eng- tr., London, 1882, p. 26J 


list, of Religions, Edinburgh, 


(of. p. 231 ff.); of. G. P. Moore. 

1014, i. 292 f. 

3 Moore, p. 323 f.; cf. M. Monier-Wiiliamg, Bindnim, 
^ndon [1807], p. 224 ff. ; G. 8. Brett, A Hist, of Psychology 
Annent and Patristic, do. 1912, p. 202 f. ; cf. art Matkrialibm 
(Indian). 
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after a theory of knowledge which did justice to 
the original contribution of the mind itself, the dis- 
ability wliich tlieir materialistic categories imposed 
upon them rendered it impossible for them to define 
any real difierence between thought and percep- 
tion, and compelled them therefore to derive the 
whole content of the mind from outside through 
the senses. ‘ These metaphysical rationalists main- 
tained all of them in their psychology a crass 
sensationalism.’ ^ 

4 . Protagoras and Aristippus. — The first sensa- 
tionalist philosophy consciously advanced as such 
was apparently tliat of Protagoras (c. 480-411 B.C.). 
It Avas but a short and obvious step from the 
position of his predecessors to eliminate altogether 
the distinction hetAveen thought and perception, 
and to reduce the Avhole mental process to per- 
ception, which, again, was only a kind of mutual 
motion between the object and the mind. But, if 
perception is the whole of knowledge, and if it is 
only a motion between the mind and its object, a 
tertium quid which is diflerent from both, there 
can he therefore no knowledge either of the per- 
ceiving subject or of the perceived object. Know- 
ledge tlien means only the perceptions of themoment 
in any individual mind, and it may he called in- 
diflerently true or false, for it can have no reference 
to any universal standard. Man, the individual at 
any moment, is the measure of all things. Such at 
least is the interpretation of this famous saying of 
Protagoras given by Plato. The identification of 
knowledge with sense-perception is seen to lead to 
the relativity of all knowledge and to scepticism as 
to the possibility of any valid universal knowledge." 
But the perception included not only the cognitive 
elements in tlie mind, but also its feelings and 
desires ; and the individual and momentary states 
of the mind become the criteria of ethical and 
social values. Aristippus the Cyrenaic seems to 
have been the first to develop the ethical implica- 
tions of sensationalism and to teach that the 
pleasure of the moment is the sole criterion of 
moral action and the only good. Afterwards it 
became a commonplace of this school that sensa- 
tions and feelings are one class of mental facts, 
and that they constitute alike the motives and 
criteria of action and the content and criteria of 
thought.® 

5 . Sensationalism and materialism. — While 
Socrates and Plato were endeavouring to dis- 
entangle knowledge from the relativity of percep- 
tion, and to set up a realm of ideas eternally true 
and valid, the atomists, Leucippus and Democritus 
(c. 460-360 B.C.), turned in the opposite direction, 
and sought for truth and reality in the atomic 
elements of sense-perception. Little is known of 
the former, but Democritus {q.v.) taught that 
objects and minds alike were composed of atoms, 
and all their relations, including perception and 
thought, were the mechanical motions of atoms. 
The only difference was that the mind Avas com- 
posed of a finer, smoother kind of atoms than 
the body, Avhich were called the fire-atoms. 
And, although Democritus distinguished between 
thought and perception, and betAveen the genuine 
or clear {yi'ija-l't]) knoAvIedge of the primary qualities 
and the obscure (okotIt}) knoAvledge of the secondary 
qualities (and also apparently opposed the relativist 
doctrine of Protagoras, holding that ‘ in the appre- 
hension of the ultimate properties of the atoms Ave 
have objective knoAvIedge ’),* yet he had no means 
of making these distinctions effective on the basis 

1 AV. Windelband, UisL of Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 
1893, p. 65. 

- For a discussion of Plato’s interpretation of Protagoras see 
John AVatson, An Outline of Philosophy^, Glasgow, 1898, p. 
303 ft. ; of. R. Adamson, The Development of Greek Philosophy, 
Edinburgh and London, 1908, p. Vl. See also art. Protaoorab. 

3 Brett, p. 63 f. ^ Adamson, p 00. 


of his doctrine of atoms. In fact he fell hack 
upon the old doctrine of effluxes {diroppoal) for his 
explanation of both perception and knowledge" 
Objects sent forth images or copies (srSwXa, 
of themselves, Avhich Avere thus impressed upon the 
fire-atoms of the soul. The only difference betAveen 
sensation and thought lay in the form of the atoms 
and their rate of motion. The coarser atoms, 
moving more violently, produced sensation, Avhiia 
the thought-atoms are liner and their motion is 
more gentle. This may not be literally sensa- 
tionalism, but in principle it is, for tlie mind itself 
is only a vague kind of sensorium Avhich receives 
impressions directly from the external Avorld.^ 
Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school, 
though he did not share the materialistic tenets of 
Democritus, seems to have held a theory of know- 
ledge, not unlike his, Avhich may be designated 
‘atomic realism.’ 


He is said to have conceived ‘ existence as made up of isolated 
individual elements, corresponding to which were isolated 
indivisible acts of apprehension. Psychologically these acts ol 
apprehension were of the nature of perception.’ 2 

The Emeureans (q.v.) were, hoAvever, the true 
heirs of Democritus. They adopted the doctrine 
of effluxes along Avith his theory of atoms. The 
soul is only a body made of finer and more mobile 
atoms, and as such it is capable of receiving impres- 
sions from other bodies. Its sensations are the 
effects produced upon it by the effluxes or images 
that emanate from other bodies and impress them- 
selves upon it quite literally. All differences in 
sensations and in their qualities are due to differ- 
ences in the form and motions of the external 
atoms in other bodies. It has been suggested that 
Epicurus seems to admit, in an obscure Avay, some 
original motion or self-determination of the mind. 
He also recognizes some objects, such as gods and 
apparitions, as being of too fine a texture for the 
senses to perceive them, and as being able to 
impress themselves directly upon the mind. But 
these points and their significance are rather 
obscure in Epicurus, and his teaching seems to 
come as near as possible to pure sensationalism. 
Morality as Avell as knoAvledge rests upon sensation, 
for feeling is a kind of sensation, and conduct should 
be determined so as to secure the most pleasurable 
or undisturbed state of feeling (drapa(la)^ 

6. Stoics and sceptics. — ^Although Plato and 
Aristotle had strongly criticized the whole sen- 
sationalist theory, and had .developed an 
native vieAV of knoAvledge as being the product 
of the self-activity of the mind or reason, yet 
materialistic metaphysics, Avith the accompanying 
theory of knoAvleuge through sense-images, per- 
sisted doAvn to the later periods of Greek philosopny, 
more through the influence of the Stoics than 

the Epicureans. , 

The Stoics (q.v.) generally, though wito some 
exceptions, held that the soul as Avell as the y 
Avas material. While their theory of knoA g 
is more complex and indefinite than 
noticed, involving not only reason 
perception, but many intermed.iate „ 

they alloAved no absolute distinction . „ 

sense-perception and reason, and made a 
ledge to rest on sense-perception. ^ 


sense-perception, 

mind is originally a tabula rasa. 
are derived from the impressions 0^ 
made by the external Avorld upon the soR 

the senses. Out of these sense-impressions tne 

mind builds up its intuitions 
and its notions, which constitute its ., .gj to 
Yet some kind of activity is also att . 


the mind itself, and some of its 
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characteristic of the Stoic philosophy that it wavers 
between materialism and spiritualism, _ and its 
theory of knowledge reveals the same inconsist- 
ency. Zeno and Cleanthes seem to have regarded 
the mind as purely passive until sensations made 
their impressions upon it, as seal upon wax. But 
Chiysippus taught that ‘the result of sensation 
was not an impression hut a modification of the 
mind.’i And the mind exercises further activity 
in retaining the sensations, and, by a kind of 
association, working them up into preconceptions 
(n-poX^^eis), which constitute a body of common or 
innate ideas that become the common heritage of 
men, the universal XAyos at the basis of all human 
knowledge, and the criterion of truth. But the 
Stoics had another test of the truth of an idea, 
which was also an original contribution of the 
mind, in the doctrine of conviction — ^the view that 
certain ideas ((pavTao'tai KaTaXjjjrrt/rol) carried with 
them the evidence of their own truth. All these 
original activities of tlie mind of course carried the 
Stoic philosophy far beyond the sensationalism 
with which it negan its explanation of know- 
ledge. 

Some of the sceptics {q.v.), such as Arcesiiaus 
and Cameades, while generally opposed to Stoi- 
cism, and rejecting in particular its doctrines of 
conviction and of innate ideas, yet developed, 
from the initial Stoic sensationalism, their own 
doctrine of suspense of judgment and of the 
uncertainty of any truth. All knowledge was 
derived from the senses, and, since the senses were 
relative to changing conditions, they were un- 
reliable, and all knowledge derived from them was 
likewise unreliable.^ While the sceptics from 
Pyrrho downwards questioned the trustworthiness 
and validity of both conception and perception, 
their general line of attack was the relativity of 
the senses, and the consequent uncertainty of all 
ideas as being derived from them. The ten T/j6jroi, 
or points of view, for the criticism of knowledge 
enumerated by Sextus Empiricus, which Diogenes 
Laertius referred to Pyrrho, but which may have 
heen collected and perfected only by jEnesidenius, 
nearly all turn upon the uncertainty of the 
senses.® 

7. Asclepiadcs and Galen.— The later medical 
schools of the Greeks, in so far as tliey dealt at all 
with the problem of knowledge (and most of them 
attached themselves to some school of philosophy), 
naturally recognized the full significance of the 
senses ; and some of the best known writers de- 
rived knowledge primarily or entirely from the 
senses. Asclepiades adopted the Epicurean philo- 
sophy and identified the soul with ‘ the activities 
of the senses taken collectively.’ ■* Galen, though an 
eclectic in philosophy generally, leaned towards 
the Stoics in his epistemology and adopted their 
doctrine of spirit and of reason (voCs) as regulative 
principle ; like them also he practically identified 
reason with sensation, derived its material content 
from sensation, and placed the initiative to know- 
ledge in sensation ; but again he also recognized 
some element of attention as being original in 
mind and a condition of knowledge.' 

8. Ecclesiastical writers. — ^The natural dualism 
of common sense, fortified by the Platonic philo- 
sophy, persisted down to modem times, and with 
it therefore the obvious tendency to derive all 
knowledge of the external world through the 
senses. On the other hand, the Platonic-Stoic 
doctrine of the \6yos, which had been developed 
more especially in the schools of Alexandria, and 

1 Brett, p. 168. 

2 E Zelfer, The Stoict, Epieureans, and Sceptics, Eng. tr., 
London, 1870, oh. xxiii. 

® A. Schwcgler, Eist. of Philosophy^, Eng. tr,, Edinturgb, 
1868, p. 135 f. 

* Brett, p. 285. 5 JJ,. p. 287 £1. 


amalgamated with Biblical doctrines of revelation, 
provided for a knowledge of sjiiritual things and 
of ultimate reality in supersensible ways, whether 
by the participation of the human mind in the 
universal Xiiyos, by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
or by immediate vision of God, so th.at we find 
but few traces of theoretical sensationalism in the 
writings of the Church Fathers. 

Tertnllian, however, was influenced by the 
Stoic philosophy ; he adopted the doctrine of the 
corporeity of the soul and with it a partially _sen- 
sation^ist theory of knowledge, but lie combined 
with it a supernatural doctrine of revelation. He 
maintains a distinction between the intellect and 
the senses, but only to the extent of the diflerence 
of their objects, corporeal things being the objects 
of sense and incorporeal ones the objects of the 
intellect. Both are alike faculties of the mind, 
and tlie intellect can obtain its knowledge of the 
incorporeal only through the sensations of the 
corporeal.* No very precise theory can be derived 
from Tertullian’s writings, and his sensationalism 
was even less thorough-going than that of the 
Stoics. For he held the soul to be rational in 
its natural condition, God had endowed it with 
common intelligence, and, when it was true to 
itself, it ever bore witness to the fundamental 
truths of religion.® Moreover, the Christian reve- 
lation contains truths snpematurally conveyed to 
the mind, which are contrary to all sense and 
reason, and which are to be believed because they 
are impossible.® 

The same mingling of opposite tendencies 
appears, but rather more obscurely, in Araobius. 
He affirms, in opposition to Plato’s doctrine of 
reminiscence, that man acquires all his knowledge 
from outside, and that, if left to himself, he would 
ever remain as ignorant as a block of stone. Yet 
he also empliasizes the supernatural character of 
Christian truth.® His disciple Lactantius, while 
revealing traces of Stoic influences, has divested 
himself entirely of its sensationalism. 

The position of the Christian Fathers may then 
be stated summarily as follows : they all rejected 
Epicureanism and ]^e sensationalism ; most of 
them adopted the Platonic philosophy with its 
idealist theory of knowledge in the form of the 
hdyos doctrine, but a group of early Latin writers 
followed the Stoic teaching and in some cases 
adopted their modified sensationalism, though they 
coupled with it an emphatic superaaturalism — 
Tertullian’s Montanism is an outstanding illustra- 
tion — and so they anticipated the theor5- of Hobbes 
and others who would make sen.sationalism the 
basis of a ri^d theological orthodoxy. The soul 
could receive ideas of God and the truth of religion 
only through authoritative revelation. Yet it 
was the Platonic philosophy that predominated 
in the thought of the early Church and formed 
the basis of the prevailing orthodoxy, which was 
scarcely challenged until the rise of modem philo- 
sophy. But the principle of authoritative ortho- 
doxy is essentially the same as that of sensation- 
alism. It requires that the mind should passively 
receive its content from outside. The Platonic 
doctrme of immanent reason was submerged by 
a naive, popular, unarticulated sensationalism, 
which, rather than any philosophical theory, 
asserted itself in Catholic orthodoxy. 

The sacramental doctrines of the Church, which 
are also sensationalist in principle, implying that 
MI grace,_ power, and virtue enter into the soul 
from outside_ through the senses, may reveal the 
more direct influence of Tertullian, for they are 
largely the product of the West, whose thought he 
mamly influenced. 

1 Ee Anima, xviii. 2 De Test. AnimcB, 2, Apol. 7. 

® T>e Came Chrisli. E. * Adv. Gent, ii, 17 ff., 74 it. 
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‘Tertullian makes grace reach the soul through the body and 
the corporeal media . , . Tertullian’s sacramental theory 
follows the lines of his theory of knowledge, which like Locked 
emphasises the creative action of matter upon mind.’i 

Subsequent developments of the doctrine and 
practice of the sacraments only tended to increase 
the dependence of the soul upon external agencies. 

Ecclesiastical ethics also became predominantly 
hedonistic, though the pleasures and pains whicn 
should regulate conduct were largely relegated to 
another world. 

9 . Nominalism and sensationalism. — The medie- 
val Church therefore presents this paradox, that 
its doctrines are derived from a spiritual revela- 
tion and the life that it inculcates should issue 
from the communion of the soul with God, while 
its method of teaching and practice involves that 
the soul should be the passive receptacle of truths 
and virtues communicated to it from outside by 
physical agencies through the senses. Mysticism 
(q.v.) was a practical protest against this view, 
and the prevsilent philosophy, traditional and con- 
temporary, was its antithesis. The only signifi- 
cant and, in the present connexion, relevant 
development in mediaeval thought was the con- 
troversy about the reality of universals. The 
realist view generally accepted preserved the 
Platonic tradition and maintained that genera, or 
universals, were substantially real. The mind 
therefore by its general concepts directly appre- 
hended ultimate reality. Roscellinus in the 11 th 
cent, criticized this view, and held that individual 
things alone are real. It is doubtful whether he 
went so far as to maintain that universals were 
mere sounds (flatus voeis), as Anselm declares that 
some of his contemporaries did. But this theory 
is an epistemological atomism which, naturally 
if not necessarily, leads to sensationalism. If the 
individual reals are exclusively found in the world 
of sense, then they can be known only through the 
senses. And thorough-going nominalism,” if such 
there ever was, would necessarily identify all con- 
ceptions with sense-perceptions, for names are 
only heard or seen. Both Anselm and Abelard 
state that ‘ there were men who allowed their 
thinking to go on entirely in corporeal images,’ 
‘but who these men were, and how they carried 
out their theo^, we do not learn.’ ® Nominalism 
was revived in the 14th cent, by William of 
Ockham in the form called terminism. And he 
overlaid the sensationalism which is the obvious 
result of his terminism with intellectual scepticism. 
Real things are still held to be singular. Uni- 
versals exist only in the mind (subjectively) ; they 
are related to real things only as signs or symbols 
representing them, and these symbols alone are 
the objects of knowledge. There are indeed 
two orders of such signs — direct signs of indi- 
vidual things (intentio prima), i.e. sensations, and 
the indirect or general sign (intentio seeunda), i.e. 
the universal concept, built up by the mind from 
the direct signs. Knowledge consists of these 
universal concepts, which are the creation of 
the intellect rather than the contribution of 
the senses, but it is therefore not knowledge of 
the real world. The objective world lies outside 
the mind and is in contact with the senses, but 
the senses cannot convey it to the mind. Know- 
ledge, being therefore a very uncertain representa- 
tion of reality, was easily forced to make way for 
dogmatic orthodoxy.'* 

It is uncertain whether there were in mediaeval 
times recrudescences of pure sensationalism. It has 

1 J. 'V. Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle, Christianil]/ in History, 
London, 1918, p. 165 f. 

2 See art. Reausm and Nominadism. 

8 Windelband, p. 297. 

4R. Seeberg:, art. ‘Ookam,’ in PRE^ xlv. 260 ff. ; 3L de 
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been alleged that the Cathari and the Albigeasea 
reproduced the materialistic atomism of Epicurus 
and Lucretius.” But enough has been written to 
show that for the mediaeval mind sensationalism 
was on the whole an alien theoiy. Scholasticism 
(q.v.), in so far as it was philosophical, was, on the 
contrary, inspired by confidence in the reasoning 
powers of the intellect to demonstrate all the 
fundamental positions of theology.” 

10 . Transition to modern philosophy. — The 
chief conditions of the new beginnings of philo- 
sophic inquiry in the 16th and 17th centuries, from 
which modem philosophy as such issued, were, on 
the one hand, a realization of the barrenness of 
the dogmatic and scholastic methods as instru- 
ments of knowledge, and, on the other, a determined 
search for a more fruitful method. The problem 
of knowledge has therefore been always central in 
modern philosophy, and the progress of philosophy 
has consisted mainly in the increasing realization 
of the import of tnis central problem. Modern 
philosophy is humanistic ; man has realized that 
the world is primarily his own experience, and his 
search has been for the meaning or value of that 
experience. At first that meaning seemed to 
appear in certain ideas in the mind, and more par- 
ticularly in certain general ideas.” But, as there 
were ideas in the mind which clearly were not 
true, the problem was to discover a criterion by 
which trae or valid ideas could be distinguished 
from false. Some sought such a criterion in the 
ideas tliemselves, in their clearness or consistency 
or in some other self-evidencing quality. Others 
sought it in the origin of the ideas or in their 
causal relation to a reality beyond them or in 
their correspondence with that reality, thus revert- 
ing to the old division between thought and 
reality. Sensationalism was one of the answers 
given to the latter form of inquiry. All ideas 
were derived from sensations ; they were copies of 
impressions made upon the mind by the external 
world. Or, if there were still a doubt about 
external reality, the ideas were just the sensations 
and their copies, and no criterion of truth could be 
found ; the inquiry must end in scepticism. _ This 
theory Avas the most characteristic contribution oi 
British thought to philosophy from the 17th to 
the 19th century. It also determined the 

of the most important movements of French 
philosophy during the same period. , , i 

11. Humanism. — As a tendency in thought aim 
literature humanism (y.'!;.) preceded and conditione 
the rise of modern philosophy. _ It is not therefor 
strange to find some anticipations of tlie s^ns - 
tionalist theory in the transition stage. The 
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by observation througli the senses. Pierre Gassendi 
(1592-1655), another Roman Catholia, revived the 
Epicurean philosophy generally and "with it the 
sensationalist view of knowledge. Erdmann states 
that ‘ the later sensationalists in England and 
France have borrowed much from him.’ * Yet he 
was no thorough-going sensationalist, for as a 
priest he acknowledged the authority of the 
Church in religions matters, and even in his 
philosophj' he seems to regard both the imagina- 
tion and the intellect os independent contributors 
to knowledge.- But the Roman Catholic writers 
of this period had not as yet defined the line of 
demarcation between theology and science, between 
dogmatism and empiricism, between knowledge 
acquired by faith or belief and that derived through 
the senses. Nor is it easy to estimate the signifi- 
cance of their submission to the Church or to faith 
side by side with their pursuit of pbUoaophical 
empiricism, how far the former is purely formal, 
and how far the latter is regarded as the whole of 
knowledge, ‘in the strict sense of knowing.’ 

12. Bacon. — Francis Bacon ([g.u] 1661-1626) 
occupies his unique position as a pioneer of modern 
thought because he consciously set himself to define ] 
the sphere of scientific knowledge and insisted upon | 
the empirical and inductive method of inmiiry as 
the only source of scientific knowledge. He did 
not, however, analyze the psychological processes 
involved in such inquiry, and still less the epistemo- 
lo^cal problem ; but, from his comparison of his 
method to the activities of the bee, which both 
gathers and constructs, rather than to those of the 
spider or the ant, it may be inferred that he was 
neither an a priori rationalist nor a sensationalist, 
but an empiricist in the present sense of the term. 
Moreover, he leaves the whole field of religious 
knowledge as such to authority and revelation. 
Yet his teaching is not irrelevant to the present 
subject, for his exaltation of empirical knowledge 
tended to enhance the importance of the senses 
as or^ns of knowledge and prepared the way 
for siibsequent developments along sensationalist 
lines. 

13. Hobbes.— Thomas Hobbes ([g.v.] 1588-1679) 
emancipated himself completely from all scholastic 
and theological admixture with his philosophy. 
He was the first modern writer to propound a 
thoroughly sensationalist theory of knowledge, 
and he based it upon an atomic, mechanical, and 
materialist view of the mind. 

‘The thoughts of man . . . are every one a r^prejenfafion or 
appearance, of some quality, or other accident of a body 
without us, which is commonly called an object. . . . The 
original of them all, is that which we call se-kse, for there is 
no conception in a man's mind, which hath not at nrst, totally, 
or by parts, been forgotten upon the organs of sense. The rest 
are derived from that original.' 8 

Sensations are produced by the impressions made 
by external bodies or objects upon the organ proper 
to each sense, and this impression, which is itself 
a motion, sets up a motion in the body which 
permeates inwards to the brain and heart, and 
reduces there a reaction which, because it is 
irected outwards, seems to be some matter with- 
out, and this seeming or fancy is that which men 
call ‘ sense.’ It is, however, not the object, nor 
any image of the object, but the effect of the 
interaction of the object and the organ ; it is an 
idea, phantasm, or fancy, and therefore quite 
subjective. Hobbes rejected the old Greek and 
scholastic view of the image or species or form 
as proceeding from the object through the sense- 
organ to the niind. The whole content of the 
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mind is derived from these effects of the impact of 
the objects upon the sense-organs. 

They re-appear first in imagination, which is ‘nothing hut 
decaying sense,’ or sense weakened by the absence of the 
object, and, ‘when we would express the decay, and signify 
tliat the sense is fading, old, and past, it is called memory.' 
When these imaginations or thoughts follow one another, 
cither casually, ‘unguided, without design, and inconstant,’ 
or ‘ ns being regulated by some desire and design,' they are 
called mental discourse. But it is only imaginations that have 
been associated together in sense that can become associated in 
thought ‘We have no transition from one imagination to 
another, whereof we never had the like before in oursenses.'l 
This is the general principle which was later 
developed into the doctrine of the association of 
ideas, but Hobbes did not analyze further the 
principle of as.sociation. Up to this point he 
regards tlie mental processes of man and beast as 
being alike. But man bj’ the invention of speech 
has the means of summing up many experiences 
and sequences in a few signs, which therefore 
render it possible to combine them voluntarily is a 
variety of ways other than tliis natural order ; i.nd 
this is reasoning and science. 

‘For EEASON, in this sense, is nothing but redeeming, that is 
adding and subtracting, of the consequences of general names 
agreed upon lor the marking and signifying of our thoughts. 
. . . Benson is not, as sense and memorj’, born with us ; nor 
gotten by experience only, as prudence is ; but attained by 
Industry; first in apt imposing of names; and secondly by 
getting’ a good and orderly method in proceeding from the 
elements, which are names, to assertions made by connexion 
of one of them to another ; and so to syllogisms, which are the 
connexions of one assertion to another, till we come to a 
knowledge of all the consequences of names appertaining to 
the subject in hand ; and that is it, men call science.' 8 

Thus Hobbes derives the whole of man’s faculties 
and knowledge from the senses and ‘ study and 
industry.’ But why ideas should be associated 
and assertions connected by any rule he does not 
explain, nor does he seem to have been aware that 
they needed to be accounted for. It was by over- 
looking this problem that he was able to make his 
tlieory so complete. Concerning any knowledge 
of the super-sensual Hobbes was frankly agnostic. 

‘ Therefore there is no idea, or conception of anytliing wc 
call infinite . . . the name of God is used not to make us 
conceive him, for he is incomprehensible ... a man can have 
no thought, representing any thing, not subject to sense.' s 

So the field of religion was free for the temporal 
ruler to impose upon all citizens his authoritative 
dogmas. 

Several minor writers in the 17th cent, resemble 
Hobbes in their tendency to subordinate reason 
to sensation, to adopt the formula, ‘Niliil est in 
intellectu quod non prius in sensu fuerit,’ to cast 
doubt upon both sensation and reason, and so to 
exalt religious faitli and authority — e.g., Francois 
de la Mothe le Vayer (1588-1672), Pierre Daniel 
Huet (1630-1721), Pierre Bayle (1647-1708). It 
does not follow that these were influenced by 
Hobbes, nor did they work out the theory with 
the thoronghnes.? and fullness of Hobbes. 

14. The doctrine of ideas. — But the main 
current of modem philosophy, from Descartes 
(1596-1650) to Spinoza (16.32-77), was rationalist 
and dogmatic. The most important elements in 
knowledge and in the mind were regarded as 
original, innate, and independent of sense-experi- 
ence. The philosophy of Hobbes seemed to be 
isolated and barren. Yet in one respect the 
Cartesian philosophy shared with it the function 
of preparing the way for British empiricism and 
jts French offshoots. It snpplied that ‘ system of 
ideas' p’hich became the starting-point for Locke 
and his followers. Cartesians and empiricists 
lield jn common that the unit of the content of 
consciousness was the ‘idea ’or ‘ image,’ regarded 
as individual, atomic, a tertium quid between 
subject and object, representing the latter to the 
former. For both schools the problem of know- 

1 Leviathan, pt, i. ch. 2. - Ib. pt i. ch. 5. 
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ledge Avas to discover the origin, validity, and 
relations of these ideas as they made up the 
content of the mind. 

15 . Locke. — John Locke ([j-v.] 1632-1704), 
though himself neither a sensationalist nor intend- 
ing to be one, was the true originator of modern 
sensationalism. For Hobbes had no .successors, 
and, notwithstanding similarities in their theories, 
Locke regarded himself as the antagonist rather 
than the follower of Hobbes. But he recognized 
his affinities Avith Descartes and some indebtedness 
to him, and the sensationalism that developed from 
his teaching stands rooted in the idealism of 
Descartes rather than in the materialism of Hobbes. 

Besides the dualistio assumption common to Descartes and 
Locke, and their common recognition that the problem of 
kno\A’led^e is the starting-point of philosopliy, * we are certainly 
justified in seeing the influence of Descartes in the presupposi- 
tion which Locke accepts as axiomatic, needing neither 
discussion nor defence, that apart from tlie unique presence 
of the mind to itself, and the cognisance of seif which results 
therefrom, the only immediate objects of the understanding 
are “ideas"; while these ideas are apprehended by the mind 
to which they are present as signs or representations of a world 
of things beyond it.’ 1 

It Avas Avhen Locke inquired into the nature of the 
mind and the validity and origin of its ideas that 
he diverged from Descartes and laid the foundation 
of empiricism and sensationalism. For Descartes’s 
abstract conception of the mind as a thinking sub- 
stance he substitutes conscious experience, and 
Avhereas Descartes regarded most, and in a sense 
all, ideas as innate, Locke made them all dependent 
on sense-perception. His problem Avas to discover 
Avhat knoAvledge Avas certain as distinct from 
opinion or error; as he puts it, ‘to inquire into 
the original, certainty, and extent of human 
knoAvledge, together Avlth the grounds and degrees 
of belief, opinion, and assent.’^ 

He first examines and rejects the Avhole doctrine 
of innate ideas and principles, as it had survived 
from scholasticism, in Descartes, the Cambridge 
Platonists, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and con- 
temporary philosophical schools. ^ This doctrine 
assumed certain general ideas as being originally 
present in the mind and therefore true, and provid- 
mg the foundation from Avhich all knoAvledge can 
be deduced. Such ideas, if they exist, must then 
be universally given, and Locke’s first line of attack 
Avas to shoAv that these ideas are not universal, 
and therefore neither innate nor certain. Having 
thus disposed of the prevalent criteria of certainty, 
he seeks a ncAv criterion and discovers it in the 
origin of all ideas from sensation. He- supposes 
the mind to be a tabula rasa, ‘ a Avhite sheet of 
paper, void of all characters ' ; it then passively 
receives all the materials of knoAvledge from ex- 
perience, either as ideas of sensation or as ideas 
of reflexion, Avhich is ‘ the perception of the opera- 
tions of our oAvn mind Avithin us, as it is employed 
about the ideas it has got,’^ and Avhich might be 
called an internal sense. He adds ; 

‘The understanding seems to me not to have the least 
glimmering of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of 
these two. External objects furnish the mind with ideas of 
sensible qualities, which are all those different perceptions they 
produce in us ; and the mind furnishes the understanding with 
ideas of its own operations.’® 

‘Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu 
fuerit.’ So far Locke’s system seems to be purely 
sensationalist. But, as T. H. Green has elaborately 
demonstrated, Locke could not build up his system 
of knoAvledge merely out of these abstract ideas of 
sensation and reflexion in an otherAvise empty and 
passive mind.* Yet it does not seem that this Avas 

1 James Gibson, Locke’s Theory of Knowledge, Oambridire 
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Locke’s intention. Besides ideas, he reco>mizes 
many original capacities and permanent actwities 
of the mind. 

‘The first capacity of human intellect is, that the 'mind is 
fitted to receive the impressions made on it.’i 

‘Notice’ or attention is affirmed as a condition of 
sensation and reflexion, _ and in the formation of 
complex and general ideas such processes as 
‘compounding,’ comparison, and abstraction are 
required and affirmed. Locke’s assumption of the 
knoAvledge of tAvo substances, of an intuitive know- 
ledge of the self, of demonstrable knowledge of 
God, and of the abstract principles of mathematics 
and morals implies much that he did not profess 
to derive from the senses. His importance in the 
history of sensationalism therefore comes out 
clearly in the use Avhich his successors made of 
his neAv Avay of ideas.® 

16 . Partial developments from Locke.— Two 
Irish bishops Avere among the first to attempt to 
reduce Locke’s doctiine of ideas to consistency, 
but in opposite directions. 

(1) Peter BroAvne, bishop of Cork (tl735),® 
adopted Locke’s doctrine of the tabula rasa and 
tlie principle ‘Nihil est in intellectu,’ etc., but 
saAv that the original poAvers and intuitive know- 
ledge Avhich Locke attributed to the mind ivere 
not consistent Avith these. He therefore reduced 
all psychical functions to sensation; the impres- 
sions made upon the senses Avere the only original 
elements of knoAvledge, and everything else was 
built up out of these. Supersensible knowledge 
Ave can obtain only by analogy, by transferring 
sensible relations to the supersensible. Brome 
has been regarded as a link betAveen Locke and 
both the British associationists ^ and the French 
sensationalists.® 

(2) George Berkeley (q.v.), bishop of Cloyne 
(1685-1753), set himself to reduce Locke’s system 
to self-consistency and at the same time h) 

it into a polemic against materialism. He broke 
doAvn the traditional epistemological dualism, and 
argued that, since ideas Avei’e the objects of know- 
ledge, there Avas no reason for supposing any sucJi 
objective external substance as the Cartesians and 
Locke had assumed from scholasticism to be tne 
cause of sensations. He would thus remove tne 
occasion for making the mind dependent upo 
matter and for dravving materialistic infemnc . 
from Locke’s system as some Avere doing, -tne 
is nothing but mind and its ideas. 

Human knowledge consists ol ‘ either ideas °thc 

on the senses; or else ideas, perceived by attenoing ^ 
passions and operations of the mind ; or Isstly , 
by help of memory and imagination, either 
dividing, or barely representing those ongmally pe 
the aforesaid ways.’® • ' d 

These correspond to Locke’s ideas of 
of reflexion, simple and complex. But thes ■ 
are themselves the objects of knoAvledge. 
have no knoAvledge or evidence of any su 
behind them Avhich causes them. u - a ti»t 

‘ Some truths there are so near and obvious ^ thi? 

a man need only open his eyes to see them, ou i,»aven soi 
important one to be, viz. that all the Bbow m . jj 
furniture of the earth, in a word all those 
the mighty frame of the world, have not „ ■ 7 

a mind — that their being is' to be perceived or icn • ,, 

But, besides all that enffiess ° mething 

objects of knoAvledge, there is likewise 

s AfSh”pringle-Pattison], Scottish Philosophy‘‘, Edinbu^' 

^^s%iePro^%ire, Extent, and Limits of the Bwnan Ifn 
standing, London, 1728. 

4 Windelband, pp. 440, 464. - vuinw-nhv. Eng- i®' ■ 

bR. Falckenberg, Hist, of /philosophy, 

London, 1895, p. 246 ; Erdmann, Hist. 0 / c^,„pbe!l Frss», 

6 Principles of Human Hnowledge, § l, m ". , g-orH, "• 

Selections from Berkeley^, Oxford, 1910, P- - • 

Fraser, new ed., Oxford, 1901, i. 257, 

7 Principles, § 6. • 
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which knows or perceives them^ — i.e. the mind or 
spirit — and there is no other substance. _ Berkeley’s 
whole world therefore consists of perceiving minds 
and their ideas. It was he who Drought out ex- 
plicitly the fact that sensationalism is essentially 
subjective, that mere sensations and their copias 
could give no knowledge of any reality beyond 
themselves. But he did not think it possible to 
interpret experience by means of sensations or 
ideas alone, for he assumed the spiritual substance 
or mind which perceives, and especially the divine 
spirit who causes our ideas and gives them objec- 
tive order and reality.’ Of these, however, we 
can have no ideas, but only notions and here 
Berkeley introduces terms and principles that 
contradict and transcend the doctrine of abstract, 
passive ideas. 

17. Spread of sensationalism. — At this point it 
wDl be simpler to abandon the chronological order 
and to trace separately the main lines of the de- 
velopment of sensationalist theory, in France and 
Britain. Very few traces of the theory are found 
elsewhere. 

Windelband mentions some followers of Spinoza, ‘both 
ph 3 'sicionB and natural scientists, such as the influential 
Hoerhaave of Leyden,’ in Holland, who developed tendencies 
to materialist sensationalism on the basis of the master's 
parallelism of attributes. In Germany ‘ns early as 1697, a 
physician named Pancratius Wolff taught in his Cogilatimtes 
Hedico-Ugalts that thoughts are mechanical activities of the 
human body, especially of the brain, and in the year 1713 
appeared the anonymous Correspondence concerning the Nature 
of the Soul (Briefireehsel torn IVesen der Seele), in which, 
screened by pious refutations, the doctrines of Bacon, Descartes, 
and Hobbes are carried out to nn anthropological materialism.’s 
But the general trend of German philosophy has been remote 
from sensationalism. 

In Italy the traditions of humanism were strengthened by 
the introduction of Locke’s ideas through the teaching of 
Antonio Genovesi (1712-69) and the translations of Francesco 
Soave (1743-1818). 'The translations of the writings of Bonnet, 
D’Alembert, Rousseau (7), Helvetius, Holbach, do Tracy, and 
above all, the philosophical works of Condillac gave a powerful 
impulse to the doctrine, and the philosophy of the senses became 
predominant in the universities and colleges of the Peninsula,''! 
Condillac resided in Italy from 1768 to 1763, and his teaching 
was propagated in a modified form by his disciples Jletchiorre 
Giojn (1(67-1829) and Gian Dcmenico Romagnosi (1761-1835).6 

In America I,ocke’s philosophy, though not unknown, found 
no outstanding advocate. The important contributions of 
American thought to philosophy are deeply influenced by 
British empiricism, but they belong to its post-sensationalist 
stage. 

18. French materialistic philosophy, — In France 
tlie tlieory assumed its crudest form and developed 
into naive materialism. Starting from Locke, it 
took the opposite turn to Berkeley’s idealism, 
eliminated the subject, and at last identified con- 
sciousness with the material object. 

(1) Montesquieu (1689-1755) and Voltaire ([o.v.] 
169^1778) brought with them from England in 
1729 the ideas or Locke and his circle, and applied 
them, the former mainly to polities, and the latter 
to general religious and moral doctrines. 

(2) Condillac (1715-80) and Charles Bonnet 
(1720-93) developed the doctrine of ideas into 
sensationalism. Both taught that sensations are 
the whole content of the life of the mind. Both 
employed the illustration of the statue, which, 
through being endowed successively avith one after 
another of the five senses, became a conscious 
being, and thus showed how all our ideas could 
be derived from outside through the senses. Botli 
urged that Looke’s ideas needed to be supplemented 
by principles of association in order to construct 
theni^ into a mind. Both held the mind to be 
inactive and devoid of ideas in itself, and until it 
is_ affected by sensations. But Bonnet’s analysis 
of the mental processes was more thorough, and 

I Principles, S5 2, 7. 

7 Ib. 5 26 1. ; ci. Selections^, p. xxxiii. 

5 Windelband, p. 454 ; F. A. Lange, Gesch. des llaterialisinus, 
Leipzig, 1887, pp. 260-270. 

4 Vincenzo Botta, in F. Ueherweg, Hist, of Philosophy, Eng. 
■*■., London, 1874, iL 4SL 

» 76. p. 483 ff. 


his account of them is at once more adequate and 
less coherent. He recognizes original and ultimate 
elements of mind and bod3’ which are incompatible 
with his sensationalist theory of knowledge. He 
affirmed the self-conscious unity of the Ego, which 
distinguislies it from matter, and held that the 
soul, though it derives all its ideas from sensation, 
has for its essence the capacity of_ thinking (coyi- 
tabiliti) which responds on the occasion of sensation. 

•On the other hand, he emphasizes more strongly than 
Condillac the dependence of psj-chical phenomena on physio- 
logical conditions, and endeavours to show definite brain vibra- 
tions ns the basis not only of habit, memory, and the association 
of ideas, but also of the higher mental operations.’ l 

Neither of these writers, however, discovered 
these doctrines to be inconsistent with their re- 
ligious beliefs. 

(3) A more sceptical turn was given them by 
the Encyclopaedists (g'.v.) Diderot (1713-84) and 
D’Alembert (1717-83), who popularized Locke’s 
theories in France and modified tliem in a material- 
istic direction. Diderot at last reduced all psycho- 
logy to physiology of the nerves. Helvetius (1715- 
71) inferred from Condillac’s theory (a) that self- 
love is the only motive of human action, and (b) 
that man is morally a creature of his environment. 
All men are the same in self-love and sensibility, 
and difierences between men are entirely due to 
the impressions made upon them through the 
senses. Hence the importance of such education 
and legislation as will make the desired impressions. 

(4) J. O. de la Meltrie (1709-51) was the first to 
transform the sensationalist theory into an un- 
qualified dogmatic materialism. He identified 
mind with brain and reduced all psychical activi- 
ties into mechanical functions or the brain pro- 
ceeding inward from the senses.® Similar ideas, 
reducing thought and volition to sensation, sensa- 
tion to motion, and all existence to matter, were 
propounded as a polemic against all religion by 
Baron d’Holbaoh (1723-89).’ Essentially the same 
views are found in the writings of A. L. C. Destntt 
de Tracy (1754-1826) and Pierre J, 6. Cabanis 
(1757-1808), with the diflerence that the latter 
regarded mental processes as chemical rather than 
mechanical processes. The universal prevalence 
of these views in the cultured circles of France in 
the 18th cent, cannot be better illustrated than by 
the following summary statement of Cabanis : 

*Kou8 ne Bommes pas sans dout« r^duits encore d prouver 
ue la sensibility physique est la source de toutes les fddes et 
e toutes les habitudes qui constituent Texistence morale de 
rhomme : Locke, Bonnet, Condillac, Helvetius, ont porty cettc 
vyrity jusqu'au dernier de^ry de la ddmonstration, Pormi les 
personnes instruites, et qui font quelque usa^e de leur raison, 
il n'en cst nmintenant aucune qui puisse clever le moindre 
doute ^ cet yjrard, D’un autre c5ty, les physiologistes ont 
prouvy que tous les mouvemens vitaux sont le produit des 
impressions refues par les partis sensibles : et cea ' deux 
rysultats fondamentaux rnpprochys dans un exaraen ryfl6chi, 
ne forroent qu*une seule et mCme vyrity.*< 

(5) _ Mention should also be made here of Maine 
de Biran (1766-1824), who started from the stand- 
point of Condillac, but developed a theory of im- 
mediate consciousness of the Ego as a more funda- 
mental element in knowledge than sensations, and 
was thus led from sensationalism to mysticism. 

19. Positivism. — The French sensationalist- 
materiafist tradition passed down through the 
‘ideologist’ F. J. V. Broussais (1772-1838) and the 
phrenologist F. J. Gall (1758-1828) to Auguste 
Comte (1798-1857), the founder of the positive 
philosophy.’ Gall’s main thesis was the complete 
dependence of all mental processes on brain condi- 
tions ; hence his attempt to localize psychical pro- 
cesses and characteristics in particular parts of the 

I Falckenbcrg, p. 249. 

~ L’liommc maMnr, Lej-den, 1748. 

’ Spstime de la nature, London, 1770. 

4 Rapports du physique et du moral de Vhomme^, Paris, 18Io 
i. 72, 

’ See art. Posittvism, 
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brain. Yet he rejected materialism, and did not 
inquire into the nature of mind or body, but con- 
fined himself to phenomena. Nor was he a com- 

S lete sensationalist. He held that connate ten- 
encies, both intellectual and affective, belonged 
to the organic structure of man. Yet the basis of 
those tendencies was physical, and all ideas and 
feelings were causally dependent upon physical 
processes, though not identical with them.^ Comte 
followed Gall in making psychology a branch of 
biology, and to some extent he accepted phrenology 
as the science of mind. But he enunciated no clear 
view of the process or criterion of knowledge. He 
rejected the method of psychological observation 
of internal consciousness as being impossible. 
Beyond the biological study of physiological con- 
ditions of thinking, we can know the human mind 
only by observing other people. But he is em- 
phatic that all knowledge is in its nature pheno- 
menal and relative. The positive philosophy^ is 
the complete system of the sequences and co-exist- 
ences of phenomena. Knowledge therefore must 
be co-extensive with sense-experience, though it 
is not necessarily identical with sense-experience. 
But in his sociological doctrine Comte derives all 
mental characteristics from the physical environ- 
ment, which again presupposes tlie sensationalist 
theory. On the other hand, his polemic against em- 
piricism as a collection of isolated facts, his demand 
for method and unity in knowledge, for philosophy 
as distinct from science, and especially his concep- 
tion of humanity as a universal whole, stand m 
contradiction to the epistemological atomism im- 
plied in his phenomenalism.® 

20 . Final scepticism. — David Hume([g.u.]1711-76) 
took his stand on the central position of Locke, on 
the doctrine of ideas, and proceeded carefully to 
eliminate all a priori assumptions. The epistemo- 
logical dualism of Descartes and Locke is worked 
out to its logical issue in the scepticism of Hume. 
Berkeley had shown the futility of assuming an 
external substance of which nothing could be 
known. Hume applied the same logic to the 
spiritual substance or self (assumed by Berkeley) 
and to all its qualities, and he therefore reduced 
the human mind to ‘perceptions’ — a term which 
corresponds to ‘ ideas ’ in Locke and Berkeley. Of 
these there are two kinds : 

‘Those perceptions, -which enter with most force and violence, 
we may name impressions ; and under this name I comprehend 
all our sensations, passions and emotions, as they make their 
first appearance in the soul. By ideas I mean the faint images 
of these in thinking and reasoning.’ 3 

Both impressions and ideas may be either simple 
or complex. 

‘ All ideas are deriv'd from impressions, and are nothing but 
copies and representations of them.’^ 

Hume is careful to point out that by the term 
‘impression’ he does not mean to express the 
manner in which the lively perceptions are pro- 
duced.® The only difference between impressions 
and ideas consists in the greater force or liveliness 
of the former. 

‘That our senses o£fer not their impressions as images of 
something distinct, or independent, and external is evident; 
because they convey to us nothing but a single perception, and 
never give us the least intimation of anything beyond.’ 8 

The mind Icnows nothing but the perceptions 
themselves. Yet Hume sometimes unguardedly 
assumes some cause of our impressions of ‘ sensa- 
tion,’ but insists that its nature is unknown. 

1 G. H. Lewes, The Sist. of Philosophy^, London, 1807, ii. 
391-485. 

8 E. Caird, The Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte\ 
Glasgow, 1893, ch. ii. ; The ‘ Positive Philosophy ’ of Auguste 
Comte 3^ freely translated and condensed (from the Cours de 
philosophic positive), by Harriet Martineau, 3 vols,, London, 
1896; J. S. Mill, Auguste Comte and Positivism 3, London, 
1907. 

3 A Treatise of Human nature, ed. Green and Grose, i. 311. 

4 Ib. p. 327. ® Ib. p. 312. note. 8 /j. p. 479, | 


‘ Sensations arise in the soul originally, from un- 
known causes. ’ 1 Again, the mind itself is nothiuB 
but perceptions. ® 

‘When I enter most intimately into what I call myself 1 
always stumble on some perception or other, of heat or cold 
light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can 
catch myself at any time without a perception, and never can 
observe anything but the perception.’ ® 

All general ideas, such as substance, self, and 
causation, are therefore nothing but the customary 
association _ of ideas. Hume thus modified the 
sensationalist theory in two important respects. 
(a) In the endeavour to render it consistent, to 
eliminate all a priori assumptions, he made its 
inherent scepticism explicit and complete. There 
can be no knowledge of any ultimate reality.’ 
And {b) in the search for some principle of order 
and unity among ideas he enunciated the famous 
doctrine of the association of ideas. General ideas, 
such as substance and causation, cannot be derived 
from impression ; they are due to an illusion of 
the imagination, which arises in turn from the 
customary connexion of ideas in the mind— j.c., 
ideas that have often occurred together tend to 
recur in the same relation and order. 


‘The qualities from which this association arises, and by 
which the mind is after this manner convey’d from one idea to 
another, are three, vis. Eesemblance, Contiguity in time or 
place, and Cause and Effect.’ 4 

But here again sensationalism breaks down, for 
these principles cannot be derived from the atomic 
perceptions ivhich alone were supposed to be the 
original data of consciousness. 


They are a kind of attraction whose ‘ effects are everywhere 
conspicuous ; but as to its causes, they are mostly unknown, 
and must be resolved into original qualities of human nature, 
which I pretend not to explain.’ 8 

The same argument applies to the philosophical 
relations which Hume attributes to intuition.® It 
has been suggested that his purpose was not so 
much to maintain the sensationalist theo^ as to 
afford ‘ a reduciio ad impossibile of accepted philo- 
sophical principles’— 6. of the Cartesian and 
Lockian system of ideas. At leMt, he did not 
regard it as a possible ivorking philosophy of life. 
He takes it for granted and as jiractieally necessary 
that, whatever influence his sceptical argument 
may have on his reader’s mind, ‘ an hour hence he 
will be persuaded there is both an external and 
internal world.’’ _ , 

21 . The associationists.® — So far were Humes 
successors, however, from recomizing any pontra- 
diction between his analytic and his synthetic prin- 
ciples that they developed and applied the doctrine 
of the association of ideas in detail to demonstrate 
and perpetuate the sensationalist theory of tlie 
origin and nature of ideas. , 

(1) David Hartley (1705-57) related the law ot 
association to corresponding nerve processes, iie 
substituted it for Locke’s ideas of reflexion m th 
constructive function of the mind. Though amrm- 
ing a correspondence between the ‘vibrations 0 
the nervous system and the sensations, ideM, an 
motions of the mind, he would not dogmatize 0 
the relation between mind and body, nor reau 


he one, to the other. , . « 1 

‘It 73 sufiBcient for me that there is_a certain 88°?®® 
ne kind or another between the sensations of the sou , 
lotions excited in the medullary substance of the ora . 

fet in making the external impression J j 

ense-organs the primary cause of sensation,^ ^ 
herefore of all ideas, he 
aaterialist bias.’® 

1 A Treatise of Human nature, i. 317 ; cf. Seth, p. 46- 
ajb. p. 534. 376. p. 505. 

4 76. p. 319. 

8 76. p. 373. 

8 Cf. art. Assooiatios. 
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(2) Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) and Erasmus 
Danvin (1731-1802) advocated Hartley’s theory of 
association, but pushed the general doctrine of 
ideas in a materialistic direction. Priestley identi- 
fied psychical with physical processes and sought 
to reduce psychology to nerve physiology.' 

(3) Thomas Broun (1778-1820) identifies con- 
sciousness with ‘a variety of sensations and 
thoughts and passions, as momentary states of the 
mind, but all of them existing individually, and 
successively to each other.’ “ These atomic ele- 
ments are built up into knowledge by means of 
‘suggestion’ or association of ideas. Knowledge 
of both mind and matter is relative.® Yet, incon- 
sistently, Brown under the influence of Reid re- 
cognizes certain ‘instinctive’ or ‘intuitive prin- 
ciples ’ from which he derives such conceptions as 
identity and uniformity. 

‘The$e principles of intuitive belief . . . are ns it were an 
internal, never-ceasing voice from the Creator and Preserver of 
our being.' 4 

Here the doctrine of ideas and Reid’s principles of 
‘common sense’ stand side by aide •without any 
such attempt as Kant had made to merge them 
into a living unity. 

(4) James Mill ' (1773-1836) produced ‘ the most 
systematic attempt that has been made to explain 
all mental phenomena by the association of ideas.’® 
He reveals no doubt or scruple, such as Hume and 
Brown had, that by sensations, ideas, and associa- 
tion he has given a complete account of conscious- 
ness, without leaving a remainder. He might 
be called the only complete sensationalist. Con- 
sciousness consists of sensations, ideas, and trains 
of ideas. 

Sensations are those feelings ‘ derived immediately from our 
bodies, whether by impression made on the surface of them, or 
unseen causes operating on them within ' ; Ideas are ' the feel- 
ings which, after the above mentioned feelings have ceased, arc 
capable of existing as copies or representatives of them.’? 


The entire content of consciousness, all principles 
of knowledge and morality, are built up of those 
two kinds of feelings, by means of the one prin- 
ciple, ‘the CTand comprehensive law,’ of the 
association of ideas by contiguity. If anything 
resists such analysis, it is due to no defect in the 
principles, but to our ignorance — 'the term in- 
stinct, in all cases, being a name for nothing but 
our own ignorance,’® 

(6) John Stuart Mill (1806-73) applied these 
principles of his father’s psychology to the problem 
of knowledge in a more thorough fashion in his 
System of Logic, ^ and to ethics in his Utilitarian- 
tm.'® ‘His work contains the most thorough-going 
exposition of empiricism as a theory of knowledge 
which has ever been written.’" The two positive 
principles of his exposition are sensations and 
association, but he found it necessary to admit 
certain ‘ inexplicable ’ principles, which could not 
be derived from those two. All knowledge of the 
external world ns a ‘ permanent possibility of 
sensation ’ is derived from sensations, association, 
and expectation ; and the last element is ‘ both 
psycholorically and logically a consequence of 
memory,’ but whence is memory? In explaining 
the mind’s knowledge of itself he makes memory 
fundamental and original, and both it and the self 
wliich it constitutes (and therefore also tlie ex- 
pectation derived from it) are admitted to be 

1 In JSariUy's Theory of the Human Hind on the Principle! 

Aesociation of Ideas, London, 1776, and other works. 

2 Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Hind W, Edin- 
burg, 1S5S, lect. xl. p. 67. 

* lb. leots. vi. and be. up. ! 

* Ib. p. 79. 

6 In Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Hind, 2 vote., 
London, 1829, new ed. with notes by J. S. Jlill, do, 1869. 

» H. Hoilding, A Hist, of Hodem Philosophy, Eng. tr., 
London, 1000, U. 371. J- b 

1 Xnnli/sij, new ed., i. 223. 8 Ib. i. 370. 

JiS'L'l®"- 1813, 9 1876. 10 London, 1863, 121891. 

U Hoilding, ii. 40j. 
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original principles that cannot be derived from 
sensations. 

* That there is something real in this tie, real as the sensations 
themselves, and not a mere product of the laws of thought 
without any fact corresponding to it, I hold to be indubitable. 
. . . But this original element, which has no community ol 
nature with any of the things answering to our names, and to 
which we cannot give any name but its own peculiar one 
without implying some false or ungrounded theory, is the Ego, 
or Self.’ 1 

Thus, while the sensationalist or (as Mill calls it) 
the psychological theory is put fonvard as the only 
possible explanation of the phenomena of know- 
ledge, of both subject and object, it is admitted 
that it does not explain the most fundamental 
conditions of all knowledge, the self and its unity, 
and the unity and reality Avhich the self bestows 
upon objective experience. Mill had moved from 
the traditional atomism of his school to the affirma- 
tion of the original synthetic unity of self-con- 
sciousness as tne basic fact in experience and 
knowledge. 

22 . Evolutionary psycholo|:y. — ^The theory of 
evolution led to new emphasis being laid on the 
organic unity of the mind. On the other hand, 
some empiricists thought that it gained time for 
sensationalism. Factors in experience which it 
was now admitted could not be analyzed into 
sensations and their copies in one individual 
consciousness miglit be so analyzed if sufficient 
time was allowed for their development, and the 
new theory provided indefinite time. 

(1) Herbert Spencer ([q.v.'] 1820-1003), whUe 
adopting the main principles of sensationalism and 
associationism, under a somewhat changed termi- 
nology, for the explanation of tlie phenomena of 
the mind, definitely affirms a new position as to its 
metaphysics. The mind as observable consists of 
feelings or sensations and their relations or ideas, 
‘each with their varjdng degrees of relativity, 
revivability and associability.’ ® He emphasized 
the organic unity and continuity of all mental 
phenomena, from the lowest to the highest, both 
in the indi'vidual and in the race. But he recognizes 
much in mind that cannot be derived from ex- 
perience. (a) Instincts, intuitions, general forms 
of knowledge, and principles of morality cannot be 
derived from the experience of the individual, but 
they are the product of the long experience of the 
race. They are a priori for the individual, but a 
posteriori for the race. 

E.g., ‘the belief in on external world ie the outcome of reflex 
intellectual actions established . . . during that moulding of 
the organism to the environment which has been going on 
through countless millions of years.’ 2 

(6) The criterion of truth, which he calls ‘the 
inconceivability of tlie opposite,’ is laid down 
as an abstract principle without any attempt to 
derive it from experience. Indeed, by its nature, 
it stands as a judge above all the deliverances of 
experience.® (c) Tlie mind itself, as the substance 
of which consciousness is a modification, is unknown 
and unknowable ; yet it has to be assumed as the 
reality of which feelings and ideas are but symbols.® 

'The last trvo factors Spencer does not profess to 
derive from experience. He rather exaggerates 
the distinction and separation that are now made 
bet'ween psychology and the metaphysical problems 
of epistemology and ontology. 

In respect of the first point ‘Spencer is open to his ovm 
objection to empiricism when he assumes tlmt the race at any 
stage of its development could be subject to external influences 
in the absence of any existing organisation to receive these 
influences and determine their results/ ® 

Spencer and others of bis school, while denying all 
knowledge of ultimate reality and affirming a dis- 

1 .dn Examination of Sir U'liiirtm Hamilton's PhilosophyS, 
London, 1807, p. 256 ; cf, cha. xi., xii. 

‘The Principles of Psychology^, 2 vote., London, 1890, 5! 
05-128, 476c, 480 £E. 

2 Ib. } i75j. 4 Ib. 413-43.3. 

® fh. gs 5S-0.3. 8 Hdfr.liiig, ii. 470. 
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tincfcion between mental and material phenomena, 
show a marked tendency, notwithstanding, to 
assimilate psychical phenomena to physical pro- 
cesses. Spencer calls the primitive unit of con- 
sciousness a ‘nervous shock,' and at least supposes 
the possibility of regarding it ns a molecular 
motion.* 

(2) T. H. Huxley (1825-95) reveals this tendency 
most clearly. He accepts in the main Hn!nc% 
account of the mind.® The ideas, however, are 
‘symbols in consciousness of the changes which 
take place automatically in the organs.’ While 
agreeing with Spencer that we can know nothing 
of the substance of mind or body, ho prefers the 
materialistic terminology, ‘ for it connects thought 
with the other phenomena of the universe.’® 

(3) Alexander Bain ([j.v.] 1818-1903) carried 
forward the empiricist tradition of the Mills, but 
he consciously and deliberately repudiates tlio old 
theorp^ that sensations alone, even with the aid of 
association and evolution, can account for know- 
ledge, whether of the individual or of the race. 
He for the first time drew a clear distinction 
between the psychological and the epistemological 
aspects of the problem. Since his time the psycho- 
logical study of consciousness has been pursued ns 
a pure science without raising the questions of the 
ultimate origin and validity of ideas or of the 
ultimate nature of mind. Tliese have been left to 
raetaphj'sics. He thus defines the empirical theory 
of the origin of ideas : 

‘All Ideas may bo accounted for by our ordinary Intellectual 
powers, co-operatinp with the senses; not confining; ourselves, 
of course, to the individual lifetime. In fact, the empiricist, in 
adopting the nihil eH in intetleelu etc., would take along with 
It, ns an essential of tho dictum, the amendment of Leibniz— 
nisi inlelleetus ipse. Nay, more ; he would also postulate as 
being equally co-present, nil the emotional and volltionnl 
workings of the mind ; and, haring done so, ho would 
endeavour to dispense with every other pretended source of our 
ideas.’* 

What he contends for is that ideas arc valid only 
when certified by sense-experience. 

‘The empiricist may not quarrel with Intuitive or innate ’ 
ideas; his quarrel is with Innate certainties o . . . the apriorist 
and tho empiricist part company, not so much on the fact of | 
intuitive suggestions, os on tnoir value ns truths. Intuition, if I 
it means anything, implies that its suggestions arc true ol ' 
themselves, are their own evidence, without the verification of 1 
experience, and may therefore be made to override experience® 

. . . tho empiricist's test of Validity, and the only test that he 
can aoknowledgo ... is consistency, or, the absence of con- 
tradiction, throughout a suficiently wide range qf conscious 
experience.’ 7 

Sensationalism, os a theory cither of the origin 
of ideas or of the content of the mind, is no longer 
maintained. And the empiricism that posits sense- 
experience ns a criterion of truth does not rely 
on the senses alone, nor does it regard sensations 
and ideas as abstract and individual elements of 
thought. Present-day theories of consciousness in 
one essential respect all stand at the opposite pole 
from sensationalism, in that they regard conscious- 
ness, not as an aggregate of atomic feelings or 
ideas, but os an organic unity ; and this living 
intellectus ipse with all its powers, conscious ana 
subconscious, is the starting-point of all current 
theories of knowledge. 

23. Wider implications of sensationalism. — (1) 
In relation to religion the theory may involve the 
denial of all religious values, when it assumes a 
materialistic form, or it may lead to the denial of 
religions knowledge ‘ in the strict sense of know- 
ing,” which has been its more usual effect.® (2) 
For its ethical significance see art. Hedonism, 

1 Psychology^, §§ 270-272, 476. 

2 T. H. Huxley, Hume, London, 1879, pt. ii. oh. ii f. 

s J. Ward, Hatxiralism and Agnosticism^, London, 1903, I. 
10, 179 ; for a trenchant criticism of the whole sensationalist 
philosophy in its later developments see vol. ii. pt. hi. 

4 Dissertations on Leading Philosophical Topics, London, 
1903, p. 136 f. 

B Ib. p. 134. ® Ib. p. 140. 7 Ib. p. 142. 

8 See artt. Materialism, Aonostiotsm. 


(3) In social philosophy and politics the theory has 
been adaiited to different and even opposite pur- 
poses. Naturally and logically it leads to in- 
dividualism (q.v.) and in an extreme form to 
anarchism (q.v.). Hobbes, however, combined an 
anarchist view of society in its natural state witli 
the doctrine of tho social contract to bolster up 
State absolutism. With Comte the paradoxical 
combination of sensationalism with an organic and 
absolutist conception of society was an accident of 
history, because ho had inherited his mental phil- 
osophy from Condillac and his social ideals from 
tho Roman Catholic Church. More recent ten- 
dencies to combine naturalism {q.v.} with socialism 
(q.v.) or with absolutism (g.v.) are equally illogical. 
Condillac’s philosopliy found its appropriate ex- 
pression in the French Revolution. Locke’s doc- 
trines were the apologia of the English Revolu- 
tion. The Mills were the prophets of 19th cent, 
radiaalism. 

* The doctrines of Individual freedom and human equality 
. . . fwcrc) interpreted and formul.ated in terms of abstract 
individualism, by men who had been bred on the philosophy ol 
pure sensationalism which dominated the cigliteenth century. 

. . , Reducing experience to Isolated Impressions and ideas, 
this philosophy treats society as an aggrc^tc ol mutually e.x- 
clusivo units, each pursuing ns solo end his own IndividusI 
pleasure.* ‘Through tho inllucnco of Hcjjel and of Comte, and 
partly through the reaction of bioIogiKil conceptions upon 
lihitosophy and general thinking, the nineteenth century has 
seen the definitive abandonment 0 ! the imUviduaUstio or 
atomistic view ’ of the relation of the individual to society.i 

Literatcre.— B esides tho historic ■<*■’■' — -“-ir 
works named in the course of the .-.r: .'f. .'i . i« 

Derelopment of Modem Philosophy, \ ' .■ ■ . Ij 

G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological 
Psychology before Aristotle, London, 1917 ; H. S!ebeck, Gesek 
der Psychologic, 2 vols., Gotha, 18S0-S4 ; D. C. Macintpsn, 
The Problem of Knowledge, London, 1910 ; L. J, Walker, 
Theories of Knowledge, do. 1910; T. M. Forsyth, Knmish 
Philosophy, do, 3010; G, Villa, ConUmporary Psychology, 
Eng. tr., do. 1003; J, S. Mackenzie, Elements of Constnativs 
Pinlnsophy, do. 1017 ; A. Bain, The Senses and the MeUtet*, 
do. 1891, The Emotions and the WilP, do. 1880 ; Thomas Reid, 
ii'orJts®, with Notes and Supplementary Disseriations by Sit 
William Ilmnllton, Edinburgli, 1852 ; P. Janet and G. SeaiUes, 
Hist, de la philosophie, Paris, 1887, Eng. tr., 2 vols.. London, 

1002. I A* • > Y. Rees. 


SENSE,—* Sense ’ is the name for the recep- 
tivitj’ of living organisms to external physical 
impressions, resulting in what are called sensa- 
tions. Tlie organism of which it is composed is 
called tho ‘sensorium,’ and is located m the 
periphery of the body in the case of most 01 the 
senses, tliough there are internal organs of sense 
wJiich represent similar functions and reactions. 
In all cases it represents the organism which 
against external stimuli of some kind. The Dram- 
centres are the points to which 
physiological actions are communicated 
sense responds, and may be a constitutive pa 
of sense in the exercise of function, though y 
are not the usually accepted part 
siologically understood. As a function 0 
organism, however, sense denotes a 
mental action distinguished from Uie ®®j'® - j 

consciousness or the reflective function of tl • 
With the organism which connects tJie , . i, 

the outer world, it implies the artions by 
knowledge of this outer world is obtained. _ 
PhysiMogically sense, or the ®®°®°^^ ’ 

livided into six separate organs ; ^he o g 
irision, of hearing, or touch, of taste, of ’ ggj 
of temperature. Until recently it w^ PP 

that the senses were ^ five as 

ihermal sense has been added to the 
laving a distinct neural organism of , 
t has^ been suspected that even the feelmgs^®^ 
deasure and pain have fully 

lensorium. Six senses, however, ha pgculiai 

istablished. Each of these has its P 

1 A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Philosophieal Bad 
ithcr Essays, London, 1907, pp. 03 f., 42. 
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stiranluB or cause for its action. Unduiatiotis of 
light affect vision ; undulations of the air and 
material objects affect hearing ; contact of objects 
affects touch, and the same affects taste } and 
smell seems variously affected by corpuscular 
emanations and other modes of stimulation ; while 
the thermal sense is affected by the supposed 
undulations of ether that constitute heat. The 
structure of each sense is adapted to its specific 
stimulus and responds accordingly. Hence the 
various ways in wliich the e.vtemal world appears 
to the same subject of consciousness. 

Sense is the source of our knowledge of an 
external world. It may not be the sole function 
involved in that knowledge, but it is the primary- 
function in the occurrence of it, and we can only 
suppose cither that all knowledge of the external 
world would be excluded without sense or that it 
would be dillerent from what it is if any other 
source were substituted for sense. But, wnatei-er 
the facts, as things are at present constituted, 
sense is the intermediate agency in affecting our 
knowledge of reality, though it is accompanied by 
other mental functions of an interpreting kind. 
Sense is thus the portal through which knowledge 
comes, even though it does not determine the 
whole of its nature. In the Lockian system sense 
was the only original source of knowledge ; in the 
Kantian system this source was supplemented by 
the active and constructive functions of the under- 
standing, which, though they added nothing to the 
matter of knowledge, determined the form which 
it would take. In both, sense-experiences repre- 
sented the limitation of all knowledge ; i.e., the 
material of all knowledge came through sense, but 
the processes for systematizing it were in the 
intellectual functions. 

Literattoe.— J. G. Mackendrick and W. Snodgrass, 
Physiolonv of the Senses, London, 1893 ; Michael Foster, Text- 
book of Physiology^, 4 pts., London, 18SS-91, pt i.®, 1893, pfc. 

u.«, 1895, pt iu.7, 1897. James H. Hvslop. 

SENSIBILITY. — Sensibility has two im- 
portant meanings. The fii-st denotes the capacity 
for receiving sensory impressions, and the second 
denotes the emotional function of the mind. It is 
indicated in the division of mental functions into 
intellect, sensibility or emotion, and udll.^ The 
former meaning of the term is exhausted in the 
definition, but the latter refers to one of the most 
important of the mental functions. 

Considered as the second division of mental 
functions, the sensibilities are of two general 
kinds; tliose which accompany or follow the 
exercise of function and those which precede and 
influence action. The first type we may call re- 
flexive emotion or feeling, and may subdivide into 
pleasures and pains. The secona type may bo 
called impulsive emotion or passion, and may be 
subdivided into desires and r^ulsions. Pleasures, 
normally eonsidered, are reflex concomitants of 
healthy function ; pains, of unhealthy function. 
This characterization, however, is only general, 
and describes those feelings which the normal 
person has to keep in mind when adjusting his life 
to its best tendencies. Desires are impulses or 
longings towards tbe possession or attainment of 
objects, and repulsions are antipathies towards 
them. They are the immediate motives to action 
or restraint. The main service of the reflexive 
emotions is their part as indices, in their normal 
action, of our aajustment to environment, and 
hence they serve as guides to the actions which are 
directly associated with welfare. The impulsive 
emotions serve as incentives to the realization or 
prevention of consequences in this environment, 
and so are initiatives of volition, as pleasures and 
' pains are the consequences of it. 


Liiesatcrk.— J. M. Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, ii., 
‘ Feeling and Will,’ Kew York, iS91 ; G. F. Stout, Analytical 
Psychology, 2 vols., London, 1890-97, ch. xii. ; W. Hamilton, 
Lectures on Metaphysics^, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1860. 

James H. Hyslop. 

SENSUALISM.— See Ethics and Morauty. 

SENTIMENT. — ^As used in everyday speech, 
this word (from sentire, ' to feel ’) refers to the 
emotional sources of our more complex ethical 
and social judgments. It covers a wide range 
of spiritual meanings which exercise a powerful 
influence in the individual and collective life of 
mankind ; for in a real sense it may be said that 
‘sentiment’ controls judgment in many questions 
of manners and morals, making us alive to the 
bane or blessing of life’s contacts and loyalties. 
The more precise definition of the word carries 
us into the field of the psychological and ethical 
sciences, especially in their sociological relations, 
where the desenption and explanation of the 
phenomena involved are more fully set forth. 
The main facts are as follows. 

(а) The psychological genesis of sentiment is 
involved in the mystery that surrounds the begin- 
nings of our more developed forms of feeling and 
emotion — e.ff., love, hate, admiration, etc. On the 
one hand, it is to be differentiated from sensation 
and perception, but partakes of their nature, like 
other psychical reactions, for mental life develops 
in the unity of the Ego. Sensation, in its origin, 
is a form of feeling, but, as it develops, is almost 
wholly confined to the activity of the physio- 
logical mechanism of sensibility. Perception, in 
its elementary manifestations at least, depends 
partly on the senses and partly on the understand- 
ing. Sentiment, however, in all its forms, involves 
an element of judgment, inchoate indeed in its 
simpler forms but nevertheless real, into which 
values, deeply tinged by the more complex 
emotions and even by passion, enter, these values 
centring about objects, either real or ideal, that 
appeal to ns on tlie ground of their abstract truth, 
beauty, or goodness. Consequently our sentiments 
will always be found to possess a predominant tone 
of pleasure or pain. This is true, of course, of all 
psychical reactions called judgments. But the 
pleasure-pain feature of sentiment differs from 
other phases of mental activity in this : it is 
induced, in the self-development of the individual, 
by association with objects about which we have 
come to feel strongly, or about which we have 
formed judgments, or which have proved acceptable 
and agreeable to all persons of culture. This wdll 
become clearer as we proceed with our analysis. 
Meanwhile, it is obvious from this general state- 
ment that the nature of sentiment, from the purely 
descriptive point of view, is extremely complex, 
and ite genesis obscure. 

(б) Following the clues afforded by sympathetic 
and careful insight, A. F. Shand ^ called attention 
to a fact which long eluded the notice of psycho- 
logists, namely, that our sentiments are really 
highly organized systems of emotions, arising in us 
in connexion with the various classes of objects 
that excite them ; that as systems, and not merely 
vague emotional reactions, they possess an exceecT- 
ingly complex structural or psycho-physical dis- 
position, in which function and structure are 
continuous. On this point W. McDongall 
observes : 

* The structural basis of the sentiment is a system of nerve- 
paths by means pf which the disposition of the idea of the 
object of the sentiment is functionaliy connected with several 
emotional dispositions. The idea, taken in the usual sense of 
the word as something that is stored in the mind, may therefore 
be said to be the essential nucleus of the sentiment, without 
which it cannot exist, and throueh the medium of which several 


1 See ‘Character and the Emotions,* Mind, new ser., v 
203-226. 
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emotional dispositions ore connected to form a functional 
disposition.’! 

In other words, the object which occasions the 
sentiment is, subjectively, organically connected 
with our emotional life and with the processes of 
ideation. Continuing, McDougall says : 

•The oftener the object of tlio sentiment becomes the object 
of any one of the emotions comprised in the system of the 
•entiment, the more readily will it evoke that emotion again, 
because, in accordance \vith the law of habit, the connexions of 
the psyoho-physieal dispositions become more intimate the 
more frequently they are brought into operation.' 2 

Illustrations abound in the ethical and religious 
life. Thus the sentiments aroused and appealed 
to in ritual, religion, and art are so strong uecause 
they depend in so large a measure upon truth, 
beauty, and goodness, and the repetitive forms of 
memory whicli, structurally, are only applications 
of the laws of habit. On that ground alone they 
are among the most powerful reinforcements of 
the moral life — ‘allies,’ as William James calls 
them, of the soul.® Of this truth the persistence 
of religious systems is sufficient proof. In the same 
way the collective principle in social law, with its 
strong imitative tendency, may also he viewed as 
the medium for the development of the sentiments 
and their inbred emotional dispositions, and at 
their least valuation servo the practical purpose of 
providing the emotions with a bridge between 
mechanical routine and the higher creative ideals 
or sentiments of the mind. 

(c) This very complexity of sentiment, however, 
precludes a naturalistic interpretation of a function 
which so obviously depends on our judgments of 
value. While somatic reactions, or systematically 
organized ‘dispositions,’ form the more or less 
fixed stnictural basis of sentiment, it would not ho 
in accordance with the facts of common experience 
to say that they adequately explain its essential 
nature. As spiritual forms of feeling, the 
sentiments clearly contain certain highly abstract 
ideal elements, freed at times from immediate 
dependence on the bodily organism and its reflex 
actions. For not only have our sentiments, as 
already stated, a predominant tinge of pleasure 
and pain ; not only does this feeling-tone depend 
on emotional dispositions organized about objects 
(or ideas), towards Avhich we have learned to react 
in a habitual manner ; they also involve vision of 
a creative sort. Thus the patriot may be said to 
love his country ; this love is a sentiment entering 
into all his tuoughts ; pain and pleasure, love, 
pride, admiration, etc,, are evoked by the object, 
entering into the warm psychoses which arise in 
him as he thinks of it. But, in addition to these 
reactions, he has a vision of still higher values. 
He thinks of his country, not merely as the 
concrete collective medium of his own self- 
preservation, but, under the influence of sentiment, 
as right and true, nay, as perfect and good. This 
may sometimes be an exaggerated estimate, to 
be modified by more mature reflexion, but senti- 
mentally that is his deliberate iudgment — the 
vision inspired by a passion of love which is 
creative of ideals. Sentiment, in this higher sense, 
is an ideal feeling closely akin to the artist’s feel- 
ing for beauty, to the feeling of moral approbation, 
and to other more or less abstract or mystical 
emotions of religion. 

No complete list of the sentiments can be made 
without reference to these fundamental creative 
ideals, or judgments of value, such as the intel- 
lectual sentiment, the resthetical sentiment, the 
ethico-religious sentiment, and their combinations. 
In mentioning them in this connexion it must be 
borne in mind that they are also active in the general 
conditions and adjustments that underlie the 

1 Introd. to Social Psychology*, p. 126 f. 2 lb, 

3 Cf. J. E. Harrison, Ancient AH and Pitnal, ch. vii. 


normal development of mental life ; that tempera- 
ment, culture, and environment also qualify the 
expression of the sentiments as of other mental 
elements and products. The point is that there 
are also ideal elements in all our sentiments which 
do not necessarily involve the activity of self- 
reference— -i.c, do not refer to specific organized 
objects, but arise in us through intuition or vision, 
direct or indirect, of ideals, and exercise a profound 
influence in their evolution. Of course, the partic- 
ular forin of self-reference which sentiment proper 
reveals is found only when an emotion has 
acquired strength or value by reason of the object 
or idea with which it is associated ; Wt, in this 
total complex, ideals of truth, beauty, perfection, 
and goodness are ever creatively at work. 

(d) A final word may be said on the relation of 
sentiments to character. If character be the 
product of the total effort of self-realization (g.v,), 
xt is undoubtedly true that the sentiments, 
organized into a harmony or system under ideals, 
constitute a large part of what is properly called 
character. The sentiments alone do not, of course, 
constitute the whole of character ; that would be 
sentimentalism. Will, feeling, intellect — in a 
word, self-control — must enter in and often modify 
and direct sentiment, or at any rate supplement it 
with ideals. If, os W. Hartsen says truly, ‘ a man 
without feeling would certainly have no intellect 
ns well,’ * it is equally true that a man without 
sentiment would have no character. Yet character 


is not wholly a matter of sentiment. That would 
be equivalent to reducing character to our organ- 
ized dispositions and emotions ; but character 
depends on conation and will, on the complete 
fashioning of the personality in the light of some 
ideal of conduct higher than routine, wliich has 
become strongly entrenched and has acquired a 
habitual predominance in the personal life. A 
sentiment, it is true, may become so strong as 
practically to control the will, but this would not 
result in a well-rounded personality ; it might 
conceivably lead to a narrow, selfish, or ro^an 
type — the tyrant or dictator, e.ff . — which could 
hai’dly be called moral. For the higher r^ults 01 
character the sentiments must be brought into the 
service of a concrete ideal and organized under the 
control of, the will. This ideal must also attain to 
such a predominance by sheer force of love that 
conflicting inhibitions or interfering unorganized 
desires will be overcome. Character thus grows 
in strength and beauty, and approximates to per- 
fection and goodness. A sentiment, thereiore, 
may well be a controlling motive of behavmur, bu 
character depends, ultimately, on the habit 0 
self-control and loyalty. We cannot therefore 
too careful in selecting the sentimente, or t 
single sentiment, which is to attain the dj^ity 
a fixed habit through the choice of the will, 
reinforcement of religion will be found ^ 

to the realization of the ideal self, because it 
God we live, and move and have our being. 1 
this we add the sentiment of love, proclaimo 
rule of conduct by Jesus, we have tj!® , 

f „ii ni.oi.nr.ft.r #> 1 fin.rlv indicated, m 


liich sentiment and character become one. 

[.ITERATURB. — G. T. Ladd, W. 

rplanatory. New York and London, 1894, oh. • > 
cDougrall, /nJrod. to Social Psychology*. Irt and 

Vi., and ix., p. 258fT. ; J. E. Harnson. ^ 

tval, do. 1913, ch. vii. ; A. F. Shand, Ohara^r ^ 

lotions,' Mind, new ser., v. ! .®' f'ix • A. E. 
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1 Gnindziige der Psychologic, Berlin, 18(4, p. 19 i- 
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SEPARATIST SOCIETY. — See Commun- 
istic Societies of America. 

SERAPHIM. — See Demons and Spirits 
(Hebrew). 

SERINGAPATAM (Skr. ^riran^apatfcana, 
•city of the holy pleasure-place’). — Senngapatam 
is a city in Mysore District, Mysore ; lat. 12° 25' 
N. ; long. 76° 42' E. ; situated on an island in the 
river Kfiverl, In the earliest times Gautama 
Rsi is said to have had a hermitage here, and 
lie worshipped the god Ranganatha, ‘lord of 
pleasure,’ whose temple is the principal building 
in the fort. The earliest temple is said to have 
been erected by Tirumalaiya, under the Ganga 
dynasty, A.D, 894. About a.D. 117 the w’hole 


site was granted by one of the Chola kings to 
Ramanujflchaiya, the celebrated Yaisnava apostle, 
and in 1454 the Ranganatha temple was enlarged, 
the materials of 101 Jain temples being used for 
the purpose. The place is remarkable for the two 
famous sieges in 1792 and 1799, the British forces 
being under the command of Lord Cornwallis and 
General Harris ; in the latter attack the Sultan 
TipQ was slain. His remains and those of his 
father Haidar 'All rest in a mausoleum {gwmhaz) 
in the garden knoum as the Lai Bagh, where 
prayers are still offered. 

Liisbatobe. — B. L. Rice, Hysore, rev. ed., London, 1897, ii. 
204 ff.; F. Buchanan, A Journey /rom Madras through the 
Countries of Mysore, Canara, and Matabnr, do. 1807, i. 60 ff. ; 
M. Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, Madras, 
1809, ii. 24111., SSStT,; G. B. Malleson, Serinnapatam; Past 
and Present, do. 1876; JGJ xxii. 1701. \V. CROOKE. 
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Introductory (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 399. 

Indian (W. Crooke), p. 411. 

SERPENT - WORSHIP (Introductory and 
primitive). — The cult of the serpent exists in 
many forms, whether of a single serpent or of a 
species, of a serpent embodying a spirit or god, of 
a real or imaginary serpent represented in an 
image, of a serpent as associated with a divinity 
(a cliief god or one of many), or of a purely mythi- 
cal reptile. All these may be traced back to the 
cnlt of actual serpents, which, however, easily 
become a fitting vehicle for a spirit or god. The 
origin of the cult is to be sought in the effect 
wliioh all animals more or less had upon the mind 
of early man— a feeling that they were stronger, 
wiser, subtler than he ; in a word, uncanny. This 
was especially true of the serpent because of its 
swift yet graceful and mysterious gliding motion 
without feet or wings, unlike that of any other 
animal,* its power of disappearing suddenly, the 
brilliance and power of fascination of its eye, its 
beauty and strength, the sudden fatal conse- 
quences of its bite or of its eni'eloping folds, tjie 
practice of casting its skin, wliich suggested its 
longevity or even immortality. All these con- 
tributed to arouse feelings of wonder, respect, 
fear, to produce rvorship, and also to make the 
serpent a fit subject of innumerable myths. In 
the various forms of the cult there is often found 
a sense of the animal’s beneficence, probably be- 
cause myth easily attributed to it wisdom, secret 
knowledge, magical power, healing properties, 
and inspiration. As an animal dwelling in holes 
in the earth, its chthonic character was suggested 
— it was the cause of fertilitj- (also because it was 
thought to give or withliold water), and became 
tiie embodiment of a fertility daimon or earth- 
spirit ; hence also a guardian of hidden treasure or 
metals.*' In so far as the serpent is a revealer of 
the arts of civilization, this is probably because, 
where it wag worshipped, it was often grafted on 
to a mythic culture-hero or eponymous founder. 
Totemism sometimes lent its aid as a factor in 
developing respect for serpents, if not actual cult. 
Ancestor-worship also assisted, in so far as certain 
snakas haunting houses or graves were associated 
with the dead. Mj’th connected the serpent w'ith 
the waters, either because some species lived in or 
near them or in marsliy ground, or because the 
sinuous course and appearance of a serpent re- 
sembled those of a river, or with the lightning, 
because of its suift, darting motion and fatal 
effects. Some serpents are harmful, others are 

> CI. Pr sole. 

9 Perhaps ttlfobtcausc the liRMntng (=serpent) was supposed 
to produce gold. 


Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (E. WelsforD), 
p. 419. 

harmless; and perhaps this is one main reason 
why both in cult and in myth some are objects of 
fear and their evil traits and appearance are 
exaggerated or associated with demoniac beings, 
while others ore beneficent and helpful.* 

Man’s fancy and man’s dreams about snch an 
animal as the serpent must also be taken into 
account in considering the origins of the cult. 

This is illustrated by an account from Papua, whore a native 
recently dreamt that a large snake living on a volcano accused 
him of killing snakes and alligators and offered, if he promised 
never to do so again, to give mm a herb to cure alldiseases. The 
natir-e went about announcing this, but some natives still dis- 
believed and shot an alligator, which remonstrated with them. 
Snakes and alligators now go unharmed.® 

Here the common fancy of the solidarity of 
animals leading tliem to avenge the death of a 
single animal and tlie consequent respect paid to 
them are seen. Tliis and other fancies are em- 
bodied in a dream, and might easily be the origin 
of a cult, as they actually are of a prohibition. 

Classical writers liad various theories as to the 
origin of tlie cult, from that of Diodorus that the 
snake was worshipped because he figured in 
banners or was figured on banners because lie was 
a god, to tlie slirewder remarks of Philo Byblins 
quoted by Eusebius (see § i (()). 

Practically every aspect of serpent - worship, 
mytli, and legend, and of human attitude to tlie 
serpent, is shared by other reptiles — e.g,, tlie 
crocodile, to some extent the lizard, and here and 
there large eels.’ 

While some form of awe or reverence for the 
serpent is wide-spread, the actual worship varies 
in intensity in different regions. Fergnsson sup- 
posed the cult to have originated among tlie 
Turanian peoples of the lower Euphrates and to 
have spread thence to everj' part of the old world 
where a Turanian people settled, while no Semitic 
or Arj'un people adopted it as a fonn of faith, its 
presence among these being ‘like the tares of a 
previous crop springing up among the stems of 
a badly-cultivated field of wlieat.^‘ Fergusson’s 

1 See, however, 0. Hose and W. McDoagall, The Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912, ii. CSff. 

" G. Murrav, A It II' xv. 0912] 628. 

s See KRE 1. 430i>, 609, fil4», ii. 352, Hi. 663, vii. 230», viil. 
3576, lx. 270, 341*, 34^, 611*, 52^ ; J. F, StcLennan, Studies tn 
Ancient History, 2nd aer., London, 1890, pp. 272, 274, 409; 
lIoso-JIcDongall, toe. eit, ; B. B. Dueon, Oceanic Mymotoqy 
(^Mythology of all Races, vol. ix.), Boston, 1016, pp. 65, 120 ; 
E, Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the Heir 
Zealanders", London, 1850, pp. 67, 73; W. W. Skeat, Malay 
Magic, do. 1900, p. 2S2ff. ; H. Callaway, The Religious System 
of the Amazulu, do. 1SS4, p. 217; U. Ling Roth, JAI xxii. 
(1893] 27 ; W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the S. Paetfe, 
London, 1876, p. 77. 

* J. Fergnsson, Tree and Serpent VTorship, p, 3. 
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theory is hardly borne out even by the facts 
known to him, still less by newer knowledge now 
available. More recently Elliot Smith suggests a 
theory of migration by which, along with megalith- 
building, terrace culture, and many other things, 
serpent-worship originated in Egypt about 800 
B.C., was spread thence by the Phoenicians to 
India, the Ear East, and the Pacific islands, and 
eventually reached America.^ Investigation along 
the line of this new theory may have fruitful 
results. 

I. Worship of the serpent. — The distinction 
should be noted between the worship of the animal 
itself and its worship as the embodiment of a god 
or spirit. Sometimes also a god appears as a 
serpent, or the animal is the symbol or attendant 
of a god who is probably the anthropomorphic 
form of an earlier serpent, such as is often the 
guardian of a sacred place or temple. 

(а) Australian. — In Australia the serpent is 
often a totem and occurs in myth, but is not 
worshipped, except perhaps by the Warramunga 
tribe of N. Central Australia. 

The Wollunqua is a huge mythical totem-snake, father of all 
snakes, and lives in a water-hole, whence it may emerge to 
destroj’ men. The men of this totem do not call it hy its real 
name, lest they should lose their power over it, and they per- 
form ceremonies like those used by others for Increasinjr their 
totems. By these rites the Wollunqua is pleased and will not 
come forth to destroy. A large keel-shaped mound, resembling 
it, is made. The men walk round it, stroke it, and then hack 
it to pieces. At a visit paid to the water-hole the men, with 
bowed heads, solemnly begged the Wollunqua to do them no 
harm. Here something approaching worship, with prayer and 
ritual, is indicated.^ 

Some New South Wales tribes believe in the existence of two 
snakes, 40 miles long, found on the way to the other world or 
in it. They are killed and eaten by the dead, but are immedi- 
ately reproduced. The blacks fear them.3 

But among the Australians generally and other 
low races — Veddas, Andamanese, and Fuegians — 
to judge by the reports of the best observers, there 
does not appear to be any cult of the serpent.^ 
Bushman paintings show huge snakes and otlier 
animals, sometimes with humijs, on which baboons, 
men, and mythical creatures are painted, but we 
do not hear of a cult.® 

(б) Palaeolithic. — How far serpent - worship 
existed in pre-historic times is uncertain. Serpents 
are found among the animals figured by artists of 
the Paleolithic period. Two figured on batons 
de cofnmandement may possibly be eels.® But in 
other instances even the species is recognizable. 
One of these occurs on an armlet, perhaps as a 
charm ; ’’ another is surrounded by an ornamental 
border.® 

It Is hardly likely that these animals were represented, as in 
S. Keinach’s theory of Palajolithic art, in order to attract them, 
but the representations might have been for some such magical 
rite as that of the Arunta. The serpent with the ornamental 
border might suggest that the reptiie was the object of a cult. 
N. Pinsero,® while disbelieving that Palaoiithic man had a 


1 G. Elliot Smith, The Migrations of Early Culture, Man- 
chester, 1916, The Influence of Ancient Egyptian Civilization 
in the East and in America, London, 1916. 

2 Spencer-Gillenb, pp. 226 ff., 495 

3 E. Palmer, JAl xiii. [1884] 291. 

4 No reference to it occurs in such works as the following ; 
A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, London, 
1904 ; C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 
1911 ; E. H. Man’s exhaustive art. on the Andaman Islanders in 
JAI xii. [1883] 0911., 117 ff., 327 ff.; P. Hyades and J. Beniker 
in Anlhropologie et ethnologic (=Mission scientiflque du Cap 
Horn, voL vii.), Paris, 1891. 

s G. W. Stow, The Native Races of S. Africa, London, 1905, 
pp. 32, 202 ; R. N. Hall, • Bushman Paintings in the Ma-Dobo 
Range,’ Geographical Journal, xxxix. [1912] 694. The snakes 
have giraffe heads, and similar snakes are also incised on rocks. 
The paintings are said to be sacred, 

® T. Wilson, ‘ Prehistoric Art,’ in Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1896, Washington, 1898, pp. 388, 400. 

7 Cf. below, § 4 (a). 

E. Piettc, L’ Anthropologic, vi. [1895] 408, xv. [1904] 149, 
174. ^ ^ 

9 La psicologia delV uomo preistorieo, Palermo, 1895, quoted 
in L' Anthropologic, viii. [1897] 334. 


religion, found religious sentiments in anthropoid apes which, 
he held, worship serpents and bury them with a supply S 
insects in their graves as a provision lor a future life | In 
Mesolithic times the serpent had become a symbol, as on the 
painted pebbles of Mas d’Azil. 

(c) African.— A.\\ over Africa the serpent is wor- 
shipped either in itself or as the embodiment of n 
god. 

The cult of the snake at Whydah, Dahomey, may be taken as 
typical of W. Africa. The heavenly serpent Daiih-sio or Daub- 
gbi, the rainbow, confers wealth on men, and is represented by 
a coiled or horned snake of clay in a calabash. It is also repre- 
sented by the python. The monster python, grandfather of 
all snakes, dwelt in a temple or ‘snake-house,’ containing 
many snakes, and to it kings and people made pilgrimages 
with many costly gifts. The python-god is immortal, almighty, 
omniscient ; valuable sacrifices and prayers are offered to it and 
oracles are received from it ; and, with the exception ol the 
priests, only the king can see it, and he but once. It is invoked 
for good weather, fertility of the crops, and increase of cattle. 
The whole species was reverenced, and a man who killed such a 
snake was put to death. The god had a thousand snake-wives 
or priestesses, and ail girls of about twelve whom the older 
priestesses could capture at the time of millet-sprouting were 
kept in seclusion and taught the sacred rites, and figures of 
serpents were traced on their bodies. The serpent was said to 
have marked them. Later they were put into a hut, where the 
serpent was supposed to visit and marry them. Girls and 
women attacked by hysteria were supposed to have been 
touched by the serpent and thus inspired or possessed. The 
people had also smaller serpents, not so powerful as Danb-sio, 
but adored by them.i 

A similar cult exists among the Brass River people, where the 
tribal- and war-god Ogediga was a python^ and pythons were so 
sacred os to be allowed to commit all kinds of depredations, 
while by an article of the treaty of 1856 white men were 
forbidden to kill them. The python is the tribal- and war-god 
and has a numerous priesthood, and is supposed to contain one 
of the many spirits.® The local god Djwij'ahnu among the 
Tshi appears as a serpent attended by other snakes, and 
human sacrifices were formerly offered to him. If he did not 
appear, special sacrifices were made to propitiate him.® The 
cult also exists among the Mpongwes, Bakali, Ashanti, and 
Niger tribes. In Fernando Po the chief god is represents 
by a cobra, which can inflict disease or death, give riches, oto 
A skin of one is hung up annually in the market-place, and 
children are made to touch it, perhaps to put them under its 
care.4 

Among the Baganda the god Selwanga was represented by a 
python with priests and mediums. It w'as kept in a temje, 
fed with milk by a woman, and then a medium, poraessed by 
the god, gave oracles interpreted by a priest. Sacrifices were 
made to it, and sterile women obtained children through Its 
power. The wife of the chief god Mukasa was a pythoness, 
sister of Selwanga. The Bageshu had a similar cult of a serpent 
Mwanga in a temple on a hill, visited by childless women. 
Many other African tribes have a serpent cult.® In Madarasw 
serpents are looked upon with superstitious fear ana are 
supposed to be emissaries of the god Itamahalnvy.7 

The Voodoo serpent-cult in Haiti and elsewhere reproducM 
these W. African cults, one of the names of Danh-sio being 
Vodunhwe. The will of the god is communicated througn a 
priest and priestess, and the cult takes place at night when in 
serpent is shown in a cage ; offerings are made to it, m 
worshippers implore its aid ; and the priestess, "I 

cage, becomes inspired and gives oracles. Dances and an oigy 
follow, and sometmies a child Is sacrificed — the goat witho 
horns.’ » The Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana ^ 

divinity in the snake Papagado, which must notbe nur^ } 
way, and the snake generally occupies a prominent pos t 
in their thoughts.® , 

(d) Polynesian. — In New Zealand and otlic 
Polynesian islands the snake is seldom met "it i, 

1 A. B. Eilis, The Ewe-speaking People of the 
London, 1890, pp. 60, 148 f. ; J- -A. Ske^hly, ilflAomey M 
do. 1874, p. 64f: ; 0. de Drosses, Du CtUte det duMfih^t 
Paris, 1760, p. 25 f. ; \V. Bosnian, A Desen^ton o/the tmioj^ 
Guinea, Eng. tr.,in J. 

and Travels^ London, 180S-14, xvi. « fio# II 92; 

Misnon to Gelele, king of Dahome, do. 1864, i. ear., u- 
J. 0. M. Boudin, Etudes anthropologiques, pt. 

2 Burton, i. 61; M. H. Kingsleys If ^7,; 

London, 1899, p. 483 ; letter of ^ndon, 

McLennan, p. 624; A. G. Leonard, The Lower Niger, lo 

^^3 Elii 3 ,^T/i« Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, tondon, 

T.^j.^Hutchinson, Impressions of W. Africa, London. ISAS, 

Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, pp- 318, 322, 335, 

JRAI xxxix. [1909] 188. . riib merbers), vi- 421® 

6 See ERE i. 67», 166* (Agaos), li. Sllo (Berbcni;, 

(Gnlla). . 

7 0. S. Wake, Serpent Worship, p. m. . nfp,jUU, 

8 Boudin, p. 78 ff. ; S. B. St. John, Uayti, the Black tier 

London, 1^4, p. 185 ff. . . _ i'hist, 

9 L. d van Panhuys, Actes du ivc Congrls internal. 

des religions, Leyden, 1913, p. 65. 
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but in Tonga the -water-snake is tlie embodiment 
of a god and is reverenced.' 

(c) Melanesian . — There are traces of snake- 
■worship in Melanesia. 

Among the Koita of British New Guinea harmful mythicat 
beings called tabu are seen ns snakes, corresponding to the 
beings called paipai which cause sickness among the Boro* 

. • ‘ ■ c ... -ijo used by soroerers.2 in Fiji 

■ i ■ . ■ ■ ». ; t serpent ns his shrine, and was 

. ; . . > ■■ >nt in a cave, fed by an attend- 

;; ■ ■ I were formerly offered to him, 

■ ■ . ,iriest and sent rain. Ilatu-mai- 

a cove, where food was offered 
to him yearly.3 A nifti, or spirit, in the form of a mythic 
onako Bunosi, to some extent a creator though bom of a human 
mother, is holy and is worshipped with sacrifice In Laveini in the 
Solomon Islands.^ 

In San Cristoval figona (spirits) have serpent incarnations, 
and one of them, Agunua, is sujjreme and creator. Other 
snake figona are female. Firstfruits are ottered to a snake 
called Kagauraha, a representative of Agunua, while there are 
other rites and prayers for relief from sickness, from bad 
seasons, lor growth, etc. Kagauraha and her brood live In a 
special house, from which women are excluded. A pig or 
human sacrifice is offered, and the serpent gives oracles. In 
other places certain figona incarnate in serpents are wor- 
shipped, but are said to be local representations of Agunua, 
who is ‘ all of them.’ t 

(,0 Dayak . — Among the D.ayaka the serpent embodies an 
anfu, or spirit, and is occasionally worshipped. When a s|}irit 
enters into a snake, the animal becomes a deity and spirit- 
helper of an individual, but there is no tribal cult.® The Ken- 
yahs of Borneo regard Ball Sungei ns embodied in a serpent in a 
river, r ' i’ ■ ■ - -i . psize boats. Hence he is fenred.l 

(p) A ■ ■ ' ■ . the cult is directed to a mj’thi- 

cal sna ; ‘ ' • f .' akes. Snakes cause the evils of 
child-birth, arid their spirits may possess one who has slain 
them. Madness is caused by a snake entering the body, and 
women bitten by snakes become subject to hj-steria, and some- 
times act ns witoh-doctors.8 

(A) American Indian . — The American Indians 
believe in a huge serpent, sometimes worshipped,” 
but among the northern tribes mainly the subject 
of m-yths. 

He Is horned or feathered.io the horn being the thunder-bolt, 
and ho is generally malevolent, though not always so. Some- 
times ho is a personification of the lightningj more often of the 
waters, ruling them and their powers, and in Chippewa myth 
ho is connected with the flood. Jlore beneficent beings are in 
conflict with him, and sometimes slay him— the Great Hare 
' • • ” -y ■ • hates all noxious beings 

<■ . . I Sometimes he is placated 

; ■ . ' . Jtusquakies, with whom 

■ ‘ drought and ancestor of 
all siiakes. and to whose fish-totem clan he is propitious.^ But 
in the drier regions he is the Rain-Serpent who sends the 
needed rain to fertiiizc the maize, and he is one of the gods. 

Witli the Zuiii dramatic ritual symbolizes the coming of 
Kdloowisi, the Plumed Serpent, of whom an image is carried in 
procession. Water and groin are made to drop from it, and 
the water, sj-mbolizing rain, is drunk by candidates for initia. 
tion ; the grain is planted separatel.v from the rest of the seed.ia 
Among the Hopl the serpent is called Paliilukon, and the fer- 
tillidng of the maize by him is dramatically represented.n 

f W. Mariner, An Aeeount of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
London, 1817, ii. 139; J. Williams, Narr. of ilissionary Enter- 
prises in the South Sea Islands, do. 1833, p. 647. 

• 0. G. Scligmann, The Melanesians of British Netc Guinea, 
Cambridge, 1910, pp. 183J302, 

3 B. Thomson, The THjians, London, 1908, p, 114 ; T, 
Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, do. 1858, p. 217 f. ; cf. EliE vi. 
Ilk. For the cult in Banks Islands and the New Hebrides sec 
EIlE viii. 6S3>> and cf. ix. Salt ; in New Guinea, lx. 34&' ; in 
New Caledonia, ix. 338. 

4 G. C. Wheeler, ABWxv. [1912] 318 ff. 

« 0. E. Fox and F. H. Drew, JJIAI xlv. [1916] 13.511. ; cf. 
EllE viii. 633. 

c H. Ling Roth, The E^atives of Saratcak and British N. 
Borneo, London, 1890, i. 188; Hose-McDougall, ii. 90 f., 114. 

7 IIose-McDougall, ii. 16; for Annam see ERE i. 6416 

s J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
pp. 801, 850 ff. : ERE 1. 251. 

» See ERL’ i. 824b. 

ft For horned snakes and their rationale see ERE iii. 603b 
66Sb, Vi. 793». 

11 II. B. Alexander, N. American Mythology {^Mythology of 
all Races, vol. x.), Boston, 1910, p. 44. 

17 J. G. Muller, Geseh. der amerikan. Urreligionen, Basel, 
1855, p. 47. 

U E. 0. Sqtiler, American Reviete, new ser., ii. [1848] 3,92 ff. : 
Muller, p. 131. 

14 M. A. Owen, Folk-lore of the Musgvakie Indians, London, 
1904, pp. 30, llOf. For the Itain-Serpent revered by the Kicka- 
poos sec ERE i. S24b 

» -M. C. Stevenson, M RBKir [19011, P- 91 ff. 

16 See ERE vi. 7S5b, 7SC*, and, for such divine serpents among 
the Huichols, vi. S2SW. 
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Corresponding to the Rain-Serpent is the snake SisiutI of the 
Kwakintl (N.W. Pacific coast)— a serpent with a homed head 
at each end of its body, and a human horned heail in the 
middle. To touch, sec, or eat it is certain death, but it brings 
power to those who enjoy superaatural help. It is frequently 
represented in carving and painting.' 

Most of the tribes pay some form of cult and 
give offerings to the rattle-snake, tlie species 
almost exclusively honoured and universally rejire- 
sented in early and later art.” Wliere it is not 
actually -worshipped, it is respected and not killed. 

The Delawares, Lenin Lcnap6, and others call it ‘Grand- 
father,’ and among the Algonquians it was the king of snakes, 
who gave prosperous breezes and was the symbol of life in 
their picture- writing.^ 

The most curious aspect of snake-worship is 
that of the Hopi and kindred tribes. Perhaps 
originally a form of totem-ancestor-worship, the 
cult is now a dramatic prayer for rain and growth, 
but the worship is paid to mythic ancestors, the 
snake-youth and snnke-niaid, Tcnamana, ivho are 
personated in the rite. 

Rattie-snakes, the eider brothers of the suakc-clan, ore col- 
lected and ceremonially washed after prayer. Symbols repre- 
senting clouds, rain, and lightning, and corn and other seeds 
are set out in the Wea, where n secret ceremonial is performed 
with hundreds of snakes. In the public ceremony the priests 
of the snake fraternity carry the snakes in their nioutlis, and 
these are sprinkled with sacred meal as a prayer-offering. The 
snakes are then sent off to the cardinal points, In order that 
they may carry the prayers for rain to the powers below. The 
members of the clan claim immunity from snake-bite, because 
the snake is their totem. This snake-dance has no connexion 
with the cult of the Plumed Serpent already referred to.4 The 
Natchez also venerated the rattle-snake as a form of the Great 
Spirit and placed its image in the temple of the sun.® 

Among the animal mounds of Wisconsin one represents a 
serpent, 1000 ft. in length. It is conspicuously situated, and, 
like all the other mounds, was fitted for the pei forinancc of 
ceremonies before a large multitude.® 

(i) Mexican.— In Mexico, before and after the 
Aztec immigration, the snake was an important 
religious symbol. 

Living rattle-snakes were kept in the temples and fed with 
the flesh of buiiian sacrificial victims.7 Several of the higher 
gods were partially of serpent origin or had been associated 
with older serpent-gods. Huitzilopoohtll, an anthropomorphic 
humming-bird deity, was born of Coatlicuc, whose name signi- 
fies * serpent,’ and snakes were associated with his image and 
ritual.® In times of danger his image was covered with a snake- 
skin, and the priest carried a wooden snake ns his symbol on 
his festival. The walls of his temple had snakes carved in 
relief, and its circuit was called coatepantU, ‘the circuit of 
snakes.’® Perhaps the snake-aspect of tins god was derived 
from the serpent-cult of the Otomis, whose highest god, Mix- 
coall, was a serpent-divinity. ■<> In one of his aspects Quetzal- 
contI seems to be identical with the Plumed Serpent of the 
Hopi, and n snake-god of Yucatan, Ouculcan, may have been 
merged into him. His name means 'feathered serpent’; his 
image had a snake beside it ; and the entrance to his temple 
represented the gory jaws of a huge serpent. When ho left 
Mexico for the fabjed land of 'napallan, he journeyed in a boat 
of serpent skins H At the fea-st of the god Tl.aloo little hills of 
paper and wooden snakes were placed on his altar, and his 
image held a golden seiyent.'® The goddess Cihuacohuatl, or 
'scriient woman,’ was said to have borne twins at the beginning 
of the fourth world-age, from whom the earth was peopled. 
Hence twins were called ‘ snakes.’ She was also called Tenant- 
zin, 'our mother,’ and was represented with a great male 
serpent beside her.ls 


IF. Boas, ‘Social Organization and Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians ’ (Report of U.S. National Museum). Wash- 
ington, 1895. p. 371. 

~ D. G, Briiilon, The Myths of the Nevj irorW, PhilndelnMa. 
1690. p. 130 ; W. 6. Holmes, 2 RBEir [1883], p. 289. 

3 Brinton, p. 142. 


M. O. StevenaoT), 11 HBhW (1894}, for the dance amon^ the 
Sla. Cf. vi. 785 1, 

^ Muller, p, C2. 

«0. F, Wripht, The Orinin and Antiguitv of Sian, London. 
lOlS, 14SiT. 

’ Bernal Diaz, quoted by Southey, notea to Madoe in Poetical 
iTori;*. London, 1860, v, 432; F. Lopez de Gdniara in S. Pur* 
chA5, Purchas UU Pilgrintest Glasgow, 1905-07, xv. 63G. 
p Joseph Acosta, in ^rchas, xv. 312 h 
f /h. p. Sl9f. ; iii. 321. lo MiiUer, p. 485. 

M W, Prescott, liisf, of Mexico, London, 1909, i. 
PP.4SC.6771I.; aY/MU. 2S1, 449; Lopez deOdniara. in Pup hr. 
XV. fi47. 


48 Muller, p, 50«. 

45 i&. pp. 4S4, 514 ; Brinton, p. 143 ; Y-R iii. 352. 
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(j) J/iif/an.— The itayan god Votan was probably in one 
aspect a raricty ol the Plumed Serpent, and hie image repre- 
sented him as a bird abore and a serpent below. This cullnre- 
god was said to have built ‘the city of the serpents' and to 
have written a book proving that he was one of the Chanda, or 
serpents.! In Mayan MSS and carvinM the rattle-snake alone 
is represented as a syml)ol and Is called the 'serpent-king.' a 

(k) Central American. — Among the peoples of 
Ccntrnl America living snakes were worsliippcd. 

Human victims are said to have been offered to a living 
serpent-god bv the Zacatcca*.* Near Uxmal is a spring where, 
according to Indian beliel, an old woman sits and exchanges 
water for little children, whom she gives to a 8cri>ent to cat. 
She is perhaps the anthropomorphic form of a serpent-god to 
whom children were offered.^ All over this region, in Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua, the remains of temples show colossal 
feathered serpents, sometimes with a human head in the Jaws, 
as at Dxmal, sculptured on the walls and cornices, and some- 
times running the whole length of the building. Quctralcoatl 
or Cuculcan is also depicted holding feathered serpents or with 
these coiled round his body. Such serpents are also »ecn 
painted on rocks in ITicaragua.® 

(n Peruvian . — In Peru the pre-Inca race venerated serpents 
and painted them on temples and houses, and offered human 
hearts and blood to them. They were also represented on the 
temples of the Inca Vringdom, where reverence for snakes was 
wide-spread, and the spotted wood-snake was kept In the 
temple of Pachncamac.® The god of riches, Urcagnai, was 
regarded ns a snake, in which form he was said to have 
appeared, and his snake-imago In the form of a homed and 
hairy rattle-snake was rcverca bi a building called the ‘ snake- 
house.' I 

(m) S, American Indian. — Tlie native Indians of 
S. America have always shotra certain reverence 
for .serpents. 

Among the Caribs, who believed that the spirits of the dead 
transmigrated Into snakes, Images of snakes existed. Ilakumon, 
one of the men drawn from the thigh of the first man and god 
I-oguo, became a snake with a human head and twined himself 
round trees, the fruit of which ho ate and gave to others. 
Afterwards he became a star. Star and snake are connected in 
Carib myth— the star shows by its position the time of the year's 
fruitfulness, the snake symbolises the renewing of vegetation 
through the fertilizing rain.® The serpent is also a common 
8)101301 in the ruins of the old temples of the more civilized 
tribes— «,p,, the Muyscas, among whom the priests in proces- 
sions wore masks of snakes and crocodiles.# The Olilbchas 
believed in a large snake avlilch Issued from a lake, and they 
made offerings of goldand emeralds to it. A snake-cult was also 
observed by neighbouring tribes, and the Cannri believed them- 
selves descend^ from a snake dwelling In a lake, to whom 
offerings of gold were made.!# The great boa was worshipped 
by trilies in Brasil, and one tribe living near the borders of 
Peru kept one in a pyramidal temple, fe<l It with human flesh, 
and prayed to lt.!l Of the snake called the manlma a IGlh cent, 
traveller In Brazil sa)'8 that Uic natives to whom It showed Itself 
regarded Ihcnisclvcs as blessed and hcllcvcd that they would 
live long.!* Tlic tribes of the lasi-Japura district believe Ojat 
the anaconda is evil and the embodiment of the water-spirit, the 
paea-jnnma, mother of the streams, who bars their pa>>a.age- 
Ifcnce they go in fear of the reptile, which occupies in 
Amarxmian folk-belief the place of the sevserpent clscvwcrc.!* 
Many myths and tales about serpents exist among the various 
tribSt.!! 

(n) Chinese. — In Chinn serpentvs, like other 
nnimalfi, occnsioniilly have temples dedicated to 
them, tills cult being apparently connected tvith 
the belief in inetamorijhosiB ; “ uut on tlie whole 
they are fc.ared. 

! MSller, p. <STf, ; Jilt r. 169. 

9 Brinton. p, ISO. * Mailer, p. 4E3 f. 
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Their forms arc frequently the embodiment* c! tillrMctm. 
wliich cause misfortune, illness, and death, or art 1 bkiw«u 
of punishment. Snakes cause illness by sendlr^: thrlr late 

the bodies of men, and sick people arc lUleged to vewis ri-efa. 
The serpent is also a common wer-animai;l in eartv 
snakes with human or partly human form— a homan'l*-# * 
wolf's body, birds’ wing*, and moving like a snake— wm kneve 
Transformation of men jnto snakes and of snakes Into cm b 
a very old belief. In many stories, however, in spite of ii» 
generally evil aspect of the serpent, apparitions of stake* tan 
proved to be propiUous.2 The dragon a* the giver of raSn i* 
worshipped in time of drought, and also in spring and autaEts 
by certain mandarins by command ol Ibe emperor. Be ha* a 
temple in Peking, and is regarded as a great beatfactora.'sd the 
venerated sjmibol of pod. In the ritnal, when rain i.« pratel 
for, a large Imap called the 'Drapn King’ Is carried tn jwW 
Sion, and incense is offered to it, Bo-its in the »hap» cJ s 
dragon also play an important p.art in the Dragon Ik*? 
festival and in the procession of the Five Rulers. The ijtalxJ 
of the drapn is a common religious and artistic niift,/’: the 
clawed dragon was the emblem of the Imperial power, the 
protecting deity of the emperor, whose body was calM the 
dragon's body, his throne Utc drapn’* throne, etc. The tree 
dragon is never all visible at once, but only his head or Uil, the 
rest of his body being enshrouded In cloud*.* 

(o) Japanese . — The Japanese frequently worslup 
the 8crj)ent as a mysterious being, often tb» 
embodiment of a spirit or god. 

It has an Imprtant place In mythic history a* propnlir*** 
of the hlikado's ancestry. Myth riardly diitinpiNhe* oe’.ims 
snake and nnthropmorphlc god, the forma being Intcrthafift- 
able. Some divinities still assume serpent form— v.j.. ifev 
goddess Bentcm, to whom certain snake* are »»crtd anti *fe 
her servants and confidants- and wliere certain *n»kt>i lirr 
famous temples have been built.* 
ip) Cretan. — There are traces of a fonn^r 
serpent-divinity in Crete. 

Images of a pddess, with snakes twined round the body *ad 
head-dress, have been found. Sometimes volariH hBt'HJSt 
snakes dance before her. She is probsbl)' an earth-goedf#*, 
lady ol the wild creatures, and an anthropmorphlc trindorci*- 
tlon of an older serpent-divinity. U is unlikely tb»l w 
figures represent sn.ake-charmers, as has been iuiqio«fd,» w 
the Slycenman cylinder* of Oyprns tiie goddess of I^pho* w 
associated with a pillar cntwinc<1 by a *en'«ul, »nd Paa,«tn.** 
describes an image of Artemis holding i<n>enta.* 

(j) Egyptian . — ^Among worshipful aninml* tltf 
serpent predominated in Egypt, cither liecanae of 
its stipposcd good qualitic.s or through fear of sowp 
species ; and the cult of the cobra and asp occur? 
in the earliest times. 


The figure of the serpent appear* M a persorAl of 
protecting amulet all through Egj'pllau hlswry. 
vrccut was a symbol of fire or the solar disk ; hrnw Ibb 
decked the forehead or crown of the soUr gesl and O* km|s. m 
representatives, w-a* carriett by prleit* and 
itself occurred crowned on standards, 9 ^* *4entt5« 
the flaming eye of the god; hence ‘eye 
synonymous, and two eyes or serpent* were piiffl 
of the sun-god.' 9 The sun-god Is also figured m a 
double asp, and, like the »o!»r orb, thet/wwi iw 
representea with wing*. Serjieni* 
gates of Amentl, breathing fire ag»In»t the 
the pylon* of the heaven of Osiris. A 
roenl of certain goddease*— c.ff.t lUnnut. gC’d'lew^ 

1 a*.- I ....—A Wa-MAea* 



partllans of Upper and I<ower f-eyp’~ 

Isis and Nephtbys, because these goddeawv aw^ad 

with Uaiet, the urt»u*godde**, who wM 
Into all the goddewe*. Hence alt gtyWesve? 
or represented by the urtrut, or a* a **!bt^*’ Of ‘ 
iwoclated with a god.* tjvb.god of the krE' ** 

makes and had a serpent’s bead.* live » 

guardian* or sacred animal* In shrinw ^ 
lacred veil or in a small cell- The** serf*®** **'* 
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or, lilto those sacred to Amon, buried in the temple.' Oilerings 
of fruit, cakes of flour and honey, flower®, and incense were 
made to serpenWivinities. UrcH fieured as temple-guardians, 
often In the form of a cornice or frieze. In heaven was supposed 
to exist the serpent Sati or Bata, the serpent ' of milIion3_ of 
years,’ into which the soul of the dead identified with Osiris 
could transform or identify ltself.5 Divine beings have some- 
times a serpent's head. The serpent was much represented in 
later times as its cult increased, sometimes in pairs, and then 
often with the heads of Sarapis and Isis. Stars were regarded 
as snakes or these were their sjmbols.s Generally the serpent 
was regarded ns an ayoSos Saifiav connected with life and 
healing. So even now ‘it is believed that each quarter In Cairo 
has its peculiar guardian-genius or Agathodaimon, which has 
the form of a serpent.'^ In early times dwarf figures like Bes 
tear up and devour serpents— sjunbols of hostile powers; and 
the heavenly gods are said in one myth to have left the earth 
because of the serpents who drove them away— primeval reptiles 
of the abyss or a serpent of the earth-god or n serpent created 
by Isis.^ There is also a confused reference here to a serpent of 
great size embodying darkness and evil, enemy of Bn and the 
gods and destroyer of souls. This is Apap, referred to from 
early times, and probably a reminiscence of the pj-thon.® Apap 
dwelt in the ocean over which travelled the divine boat of Ka, 
which ho sought to upset, or in that part of Hades through 
which the god travels dally. Ea daily attacks and slays him, 
and the destruction is described with grim realism.7 The dead 
fought Apap and other demoniac eerpeata with Ea's aid, and 
protected by amulets and formula of repulsion.® In other 
forms of the'myth gods (often with serpenU' heads) attack and 
bind Apap under the earth or sea. Apap tended to be identified 
with Set, attacked by Horus. These myths may be connected 
with the Babylonian myth of Bel and Tiamat. Apap was also 
devourer of the souls of the wicked, and was head of all powers 
hostile to the sun. Serpents of demon aspect met the soul on 
its way to the other world, hut against those the Jfoai of the 
Dead provided a way of escape. Horus, as protector against 
venomous snakes, was called 'stopper of snakes ' and is repre- 
sented holding snakes in his hand. Hence amulets of the god 
in this aspect were worn ns proteotives.s 

(r) Babylonian . — In Babylonia there is little 
trace of 'vorsUip of the serpent. 

Herodotus 1® speaks of a live serpent worshipped there, but 
this may be a reminiscence of the conquest of Tiamat by Bel- 
Merodaoh.H Ea had the serpent as symbol and was called ‘ god 
of the river of the great snake t’.e. the deep or the Euphrates. 
The names of the river in early inscriptions show the connexion 
of the serpent with Ea and also with Innina, his daughter, 
whose name is interchangeable with that of the snake, the 
anthropomorphic transformation of which she probably was.'* 
Serpents abounded In marshes at the mouth of the river. 
Serokli, god of com, was a snake-god. Sala, consort of 
Elmmon, had a name meaning 'goddess of reptiles.' Certain 
goddesses associated with the under world are depicted with 
serpents in their hands.'* Among what appear to be emblems 
of gods on boundary-stones recording sales of land a snake is 
a prominent figure — possibly sjmbolizing Ea.'< 

On the whole the serpent tended to assume or 
already generally Iiad an evil aspect in Babylonia. 

This is seen especially in the myth of Tiamat, of Sumerian 
origin, and in ‘the evii serpent ' or ‘serpent of darkness,’ often 
identified with her, or ‘the great seircnt with seven heads.’ 
Tiamat represented the primevol, anarcnic waters, as a monster 
dragon or raging serpent, which Merodaoh conquered and slew 
or, in another version, subdued and bound.'® Among her forces 
were ‘the dragon, the great serpent, the devouring reptiles.’ 
Traces of this myth are found in the OT as a survwal or 
borrowing. The serpent is associated with the deep, is called 
by various names— Leviathan, Behemoth, Rahab, os well ns 

dragon or serpent — and is "" d by 

Jahweb,'® or as bound by Him - ■ -■ . to be 

conquered." This being is apf : • storio 
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nations (Babylon, Egj pt, Assyria), and is sometimes duplicated,' 
and it has many heads. Other references to ‘ the dragon that 
is in the sea ‘ may imply Tiamat’s consort, Kingu.* Monstrous 
forms of reptiles and serpents are mentioned by Berosus as 
existing in early times in Babylon. Horned serpents occur in 
Chaldajan monuments, and winged dragons on the lintel of a 
doorway of the palace of Sennacherib, The demoniac or evil 
aspect of the serpent is seen also in the myths of Labbu and of 
Etana, and in the serpent which steals the plant of life from 
QilgameS, while demons were often given a serpent form.* 
The seal with on erect serpent between two seated figures on 
either side of a sacred tree still lacks interpretation, though 
some hare supposed it to represent a Babylonian version of the 
Fall story.s Serpents were believed to guard holy places and 
were set up on entrances of temples and palaces. 

(s) Canaanite and Hehrew . — In Canaan serpents 
of brass or terra-cotta and actual serpents’ heads 
liave been found. _ These suggest a cult, and 
perhaps a pit in which was a serpent of brass may 
have been a serpent shrine.® 

Ashtart, like the Cretan goddess, is represented with serpents 
in her hands. These brass serpents recall the Hebrew brazen 
serpent, which has been variously ej^Iained as a pre-Israelite 
image of a serpent embodying the spirit of a well,® adopted by 
the Hebrews ; as an early Hebrew image connected with heal- 
ing worshipped down to the days of Hezekiah, who destroyed it ; 
as a totem of the family of David,7 or the syTuboI of o serpent 
tribe ; or as originally a representation of Tiamat, later mis- 
understood and associated with healing.8 Was it the image 
of on actual serpent or of a spirit (yinn) embodied in a serpent ? 
Probably the latter, as the fiery serpents of the tetiologioal myth 
explaining its origin 8 suggest demoniac beings in serpent form, 
such os are still believed in by the Arabs. The cult of every 
form of creeping thing and ahoroinahle beast portrayed on the 
walls of the Temple may- hove been a recrudescence of an earlier 
Hebrew cult or a borrowing from exterior sources,'® Serpents 
or dragons, as in Arab belief, were doubtless also connected 
with wells, giving or withholding the waters, and in Sj’ria 
springs ore named after serpents, or as in Palmyra a female 
serpent-demon dwells in a spring and con hinder its flow." 

The fiery flying serpents of Nu 218 nnd Dt 8'® are still known 
to Eastern superstition, and are mentioned by Herodotus'* 
as inhabiting the desert. A serpent of this kind is threatened 
against Phllistia, and is mentioned ns a creature of the land 
of tronble and anguish.'* 

The talking serpent of On S represents a primitive stage of 
thought, whUe the story supplies on aitiologioal myth answering 
the questions, Why are serpents and men at enmity 1, and Why 
does the scrpeiit crawl Instead of walk! It is doubtful 
whether the serpent was intended in the original story to be 
evil. More likely he was a dirine being, with superior know- 
ledge and 0 kindly desire to help man to knowledge denied 
him by other divinities. A later recension made his act have 
evil consequences, and therefore be himself had evil intentions. 
The story doubtless arose with a people to whom the serpent 
was sacred, and who were impressed srith its wisdom. 

Frazer connects tbe story' of the Fall with myths of the origin 
of death (the ' perverted message ’ group) and of the cast skin 
(the serpent casting its skin renews its youth and never dies, 
and hence was considered immortal).'® He assumes that in the 
earlier form of the sto^ there were two trees, one of life and 
one of death. God wished man to eat the former and so 
become immortal, hut man, misled by the serpent, ate the fruit 
of the other tree and so forfeited immortohty. The serpent 
ate of the tree of life and so lived for ever.'® 

The connexion of the serpent with the devil is nowhere 
hinted at In OT, but appears first in Wis 2**, and was a Rabbinic 
conception,'® wjth prolound influence on Christian and Gnostic 
thought. The idea of a chaotic force, personifi^ — e.g., as a 
dragon (Tiamat)— bostile to creative divinities, was more or less 
combined with this. Hence such a conception as Rev 32, esp. 
V.*. Here is also the idea of a dragon hostile to a heavenly 
goddess and her son (Leto, Apollo, Pytho ; Isis, Horus, Typhon 
or Set; Marduk, Tiamat— here the goddess is lacking). These 
various ideas recur in Christian and Gnostic literature, and 
iangnage is exhausted to express the evil character of tbe 
devil-serpent or dragon. Partly because of the myth of the 
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whom the eon of laldabaoth was JS^ous from whom 

were derived spirit^ soul, and mundane things, and the cause of 
ftU wickedness. Hence, as the enemy of mankind, he was not 
honoured by these groups of Ophites.^ In the system of Justin, 
Naas, or the serpent, is the principle of evil, commits adultery 
with Eve, and afflicts the spirit of Elohim in man.* The 
Severians also regarded the serpent as evil and the vine as the 
product of intercourse betu*een it and earth — perhaps the 
reflexion of a pagan myth.s 

Others regarded the serpent as good, thus reverting un- 
consciously to the belief adumbrated in the Semitic Fall myth 
of the nise serpent, because his action produced good results in 
disobedience to the Demiurge, or he represented an intelligent 
principle — «.p., in the case of the sect which identifled Sophia 
and the serpent.^ To the Perat® the Son and the serpent were 
identical, and the Naasaenes worshipped Naas as the moist 
principle which is good and in which all things subsist.® An 
actual cult of a serpent was probably limited to a few extremists 
-5^.(7., some described by Epiphanius ; the others regarded the 
serpent merely as a sym^I of higher powers. 

Epiphanius says of this group: ‘They keep a livinp: serpent 
in a chest, and at the time of the mysteries entice him out by 
placing bread before him. The door being opened, he conies 
forth and having ascended the table he twines himself round 
the bread. This they call a perfect sacrijice. They not only 
break and distribute this amon^ the votaries, but whoever 
desires may kiss the serpent. This they call the Eucharist, and 
they conclude by singing a hymn through him to the Supreme 
Father.’ 6 

On Ophite gems the serpent is frequently represented In 
various aspects; e.p., the EgiTitian god Chnubis, identifled 
with lao Sabaoth. is depicted as a serpent with a human head. 

In the apocryphal Acts 0 / Philip the apostle Is said to have 
preached in Ophioryma (Hierapolis), * where tliey set up images 
of serpents and worshipped them,* and his persecutors are 
‘children of the serpent,' or Echidna, who is identified with the 
devil. Finally Philip and John expel the serpent — a distorted 
reading of fact, for the serpent-cult must have continued in 
Hierapolis long after apostolic days.? This serpent-cult was 
probably connected with that of Cybele. On coins of Hierapolis 
snake-emblems appear, or Cybele presents a cup to a snake, 
ond in the Acts serpents are called ‘sons of the goddess* — t.e. 
her sacred animals or representatives. Wine was offered to a 
riper in the temple.** Possibly the Gnostic reverence for the 
serpent was influenced by the pagan cult of a goddess associated 
or identified with a snake. 

2. The serpent as embodiment of the dead. — 
Certain snakes haunt liouses and burial-places, 
and partly for this reason they are tlioufrlit to 
embody ghosts of the dead, returned to tlieir old 
abodes or lingering round the grave. 

(a) Lotcer races.— Ibis is a common Bantu belief, and tvith 
’■ r ■ '■ ' the dead in snake form, the reptiles 

1. ' ' ' odies. If a man sees a snake on his 

' . 'is my son,’ and snakes in houses are 

marks or scars once borne by these. 
They cause a happy feeling to the living, who sacrifice to them 
and feed them with milk.^* Among the Thonga woods where 
ancestral chiefs are buried are tabu, and the dead frequently 
appear as snakes. Sacrifice is made to them from time to time.io 
Among the Eastern Bantu spirits sometimes take this form for 
mischief. Such a snake is killed, because this slays the gliost 
or prevents its further embodiment, but an apolog}’ is made to 
it.U The Suk regard the appearance of a enake in a house as 
denoting that the ^host Is hunm:}-, and that, it it is not fed, ail 
in the house will die. But such a snake may he killed outside 
the hut.i3 The El Kiboron, a Masai tribe, think that the bones 
of married men become a snake and return to the hut^ where 
they are fed with milk.'® Ghost-snakes are fed with honey and 
milk by the Akikuyu,and, if one is accidentally killed, the elders 
are summoned, a sheep is killed, and all must partake of it, the 
culprit wearing part of the skin lest his OTfe and children die.>< 
The Nandi kill snakes in houses, but, when one is found on a 
woman’s bed, it is the spirit of an ancestor and an omen that 
her next child will be safely horn. It is fed with milk. 15 Among 
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the Bahima the bodies of dead princes and princesses are 
thought to produce snakes, which are cared for in temples by 
the priests.1 The Kafirs venerate the python, because it em- 
bodies the spirit of a dead chief; to slay a python was punish- 
able by death.3 Medicine-men and the rich among the Masai 
become snakes when the body decays, reappear in their huts, 
and are fed with milk.® 

The belief occurs sporadically in N. America, the Jloquis hold- 
ing that men of the Kattle-snake clan become rattle-snakes at 
death, ond the Apaches that snakes are connected with the 
elders or dead men of the tribo.4 The snake is sometimes 
identified with the soul, as when seen coming out of a dead 

E erson’s mouth. Several S. American tribes also have this 
elief. Women who look upon the Juriipari mysteries of 
Brazilian tribes become serpents or crocodiles at death, in- 
stead of going to paradise.5 

Among the Tami of New Guinea spirits may be called up as 
snakes which give oracles through a seer, and among the 
Papuans of Oeelvink Bay, who make images of the dead in which 
tlie spirit resides and communicates with the living, those of 
dead women are represented bolding a serpent with both 
hands.® In Kiriwina fE. New Guinea) a chief may appear as a 
snake in a hut and is honoured but also asked to go, as his 
appearance is a bad omen. 7 In central Melanesia the dead 
may appear as snakes — e.g., in a sacred place — and are held 
sacred, and in the Pelew Islands such snakes are never killed. 
According to New Britain belief, the dead are men by day and 
snakes by night.® 

In Indonesia soul-substance, as distinct from soul, may 
animate snakes which come out of holes from the under world.® 
The Dayaks believe that spirits (unfit) appear as snakes, and, 
if they enter a house, it is to carry off the living. But they are 
fed, and anytliing found in their mouths is kept as a charm.f® 
With the Ibans of Borneo, who believe in a man’s ngarong, 
or secret spirit-helper, usually an ancestor, the ngarong may 
be a snake, and all of the same species are reverenced by the 
individual who is helped.lf 

(b) Japanese, Chinese, and Arabian . — Ancestral snakes are 
also believed in by the Ohams and Assamese, 43 and in older 
Japan and Ohina there are legends of snakes appearing from 
graves or in coffins, as if the belief also existed there.43 This is 
also on occasional Arab belief, tor in Upper Egj-pt at Shaikh 
Harcdi, the tomb of a saint of that name, in coses of sickness a 
virgin was sent to it and a serpent came forth, hung about her 
neck, and was carried to the sick man’s bedside. Another 
account says that several women visit the place once a year, 
and the serpent twines round the neck of the loveliest.!* jn 
ancient Egj-pt it was the privilege of the dead to assume any 
form by means of ‘ words of power,’ and among them were 
those of serpent or crooodile.45 

(c) Greek and Roman . — Among the Greeks the snake was the 
symbol of the grave ond of the spirit contained in it, especially 
spirits of worshipful heroes, often represented in art ond 
tradition os snakes or accompanied by snakes, their doubles. 
The idea was doubtless derived from the fact that snakes 
haunted tombs. In legends snakes were seen close to the 
dead or crawling from their beds, or the dead turned into 
snakes (Cadmus and Horraonia).'® There was also a theory 
that the marrow of the dead became a snake.47 A woman or 
goddess (Hygeia, daughter of Asklepios) feeding a snake with 
milk is o common Greek artistic mot(f, recalling the savage 
custom of thus feeding spirit-snakes and perhaps arising from 
a similar custom in Greece. Analogous to this among th( 
Romans was the symbolizing of the genius or juno — the 
guardian-spirit or other self— ns a enake, and the keying of 
tame snakes in large numbers in temples and houses.!® The 
snake is already figured on Etruscan monuments, and it was 
painted on the walls of Roman houses, sometimes approaching 
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an altar. Doubtless all this was connected with an older belief 
in the ghost embodied in a snake, .ffineas, seeing the snake 
coming out of his father’s tomb and tasting his offering, was 
peimjexed as to whether it was the genius loci or an attendant 
on his father.! In some cases life was supposed to be dependent 
on the safety of the house-snake ; e.g., when the tame serpent 
of Tiberius was devoured by ants, he drew the augury from it 
that he must guard against attack from the muititude.* 

(d) Russian . — In Russia the presence of snakes in a cottage 
is a good omen. They are fed with miik, and to kiil them is a 
sin. This is apparently a relic of the time when a beiief in 
ancestral snakes existed among the Slavs, Lithuanians, and 
Wends.s 

3. Serpents in the mysteries. — The ritual use of 
a serpent in Asiatic and Greek mysteries is con- 
nected with the aspect of certain divinities as 
snakes. 

In the Initiation to the rites of the Phrygian Sabazlos, whose 
symbol and embodiment was a snake, a golden snake was let 
down into the bosom of the candidate and taken away again 
from the lower parts. Clement of Alexandria calls this ‘the 
serpent gliding over the breast’ — this serpent crawling over the 
breasts of the initiated being the deity.^ This rite was also 
adopted in the Dionysian mysteries.* In these a snake was 
carried in a cista, the snake being the god himself. The eista, 
with the snake emerging^ from vine leaves, is represented on 
coins of the cities of Asia Minor of the Roman period, and 
Clement speaks of the cista in which was a snake, the symbol 
of Dionysos Bassareus, having previously spoken of the box in 
which the Kabeiroi exhibited the i^aAAdv of Dionysos to the 
Tyrrhenians to worship.* In the Arretophoria, performed for 
the fertility of women and fields, ‘ sacred things which may not 
be named were carried about, made of cereal paste, i.e. images 
of snakes and of the forms of men,* viz. AaXXoC.'! Snake and 
ijyaWos are here parallel as symbols of a deity, under both of 
which Dionysos was represented.® In the Eleusinia, according 
to Clement of Alexandria, some object was taken by the initiate 
from a cista, put into a basket, and from the basket again put 
into the chest.® This object has been conjectured to be a 
for a representation of the mystic basket shows a 
il>aX\6s among fruit, and Dieterich thinks that what was done 
with the snake — drawing it through the bosom — was also done 
with the ^aAAoj.io 

The rite was one expressive of sexual and mystic union with 
the god, as Zeus or Sabazios as a serpent had entered «ts (copijs 
Ki5\n'o>'. The god was hailed as \moK6\me, according to an 
Orphic hymn. ‘ In relation to the god both men and women 
were as female.' In such a rite snake and <j)oAAos were one and 
the same, and women imitated the divine action. Such rites 
may have given rise to the stories of sons born of human 
mothers by divinities in the form of a serpent.!! 

The cista of the mysteries of Isis may also have contained a 
snake.!® 

Besides the above, certain facts point to the connexion 
between serpent and ij>oAA(5r.!* In Algonquian myth, at crea- 
tion, the ijioAAos of Qeechee Manito-ah being in his way, he 
wrung it off and threw it into the bush, where it became 
Wau-kau-thee, the Rain-Serpent.!^ Elsewhere in America the 
<j>aX\6s ‘was correlated or identical with the serpent.’!* If 
the boundary-stenes in Babylon were phallic, the presence 
of the serpent wreathed round them is significant. The figure 
of Nergal as a monster on a Babylonian plaque shows the 
^aW6ta.3 a serpent, and ‘the serpent of conception’ is spoken 
of in certain texts.!® In India the serpent— e.j/., in the Salva 
cult — is associated with sexual powers, and in the temple of 
Vlivefera at Benares the liiigam is sometimes represented with 
a serpent coiled round it.!® O. Schoebel, following certain 
Talmudists, Agrippa of Cologne, and others, identifies the 
tree of knowledge, serpent, and in the narrative of 

Gn 8.!® The connexion of snake and (^oAAdv is perhaps one 
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reason, added to the snake being regarded as an earth-snirit 
why It IS so commonly associated with fertility, as so often 
noted above.! •” “ 

4. The serpent in magical rites.— It is not 
surprising that such a mysterious animal as the 
serpent should he used in magical rites, and in 
some_ languages the word for ‘serpent’ has de- 
rivatives or cognates referring to magic or inter- 
course with demons, while the serpent is often a 
symbol of culture-gods and gods of wisdom, and 
is connected with healing. 

(a) The common idea that the representation of 
a noxious being will drive oflf that being or other 
noxious creatures is perhaps one explanation of 
the brazen serpent story in Nu 


In Egypt a serpent-head amulet guarded its wearer from 
snake-bite in this world and the next. The urceus on the 
crown was supposed to throw itself on the king’s enemies, and 
to have compelling power over the gods when the urceus crown 
was placed by Nut on the head of the deceased.® In Athens 
snake-amulets are placed on the newly-born to protect them 
against snake-demons.® Perhaps the golden serpents which 
clement of Alexandria condemns as a female decoration were 
really worn as amulets.4 Gregory of Tours tells of a bronze 
serpent found in a Paris sewer on the removal of which snakes 
infested the city.* Among savages, too, amulets resembling 
snakes, or a snake tatued on the body, protect against snake- 
bite.® In Romagna serpents, head downward and interlaced, 
are painted on walls to keep away the evil eye.7 
(6) The skin of the snake forms a part of the American 
Indian ‘medicine-bag,’ and medicine-men among the Nandi 
receive power from snakes carried in their bag.® A wand in 
the form of a snake was used by Egyptian magicians, and also 
in the death ritual to heal the wound made by the adze in 
opening the eyes and lips of the deceased. Buried with him, 
such a wand gave him power over the dead.® The skin of a 
serpent is also mentioned as a magpco-medical remedy by Jfar- 
cellus in the 4th cent., and it has still such properties in modem 
Tuscany.!® 


(c) Eating a serpent’s flesh, or anointing with its 
fat, or applying part of its body to the wound, 
was a remedy against snake-bite among Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs, Jews, American Indians, Abipones, 
Thonga, and other races, and is also found in folk- 
medicine in many lands still — an example of the 
principle that like cures like.” 

Hence fennel cured snake-bite because snakes ate it.!® A^in, 
part of the war medicine of the American Indians was a mg- 
ment of a serpent, to give skill in war. Its blood was given to 
women in child-bed, because, the snake being immortal, tne 
blood had vital influences.!® Here, too, the virtue of the 
‘serpent’s egg’ and of the so-called adder’s stone may he 
noticed. !4 

((f) The serpent is associated witli healing rires 
over a wide area, for no very obvious reason, but 
perhaps because of its supposed wisdom. 

This is seen in the case of the Greek As^eplos and other 
divinities and in the Semitic association of serpents with ^ung 
springs. In Madagascar a god of healing was patron of se^enis, 
and his priest carried a serpent in the procession ,01 we 

*'°A8 the snake sloughed its skin, this became a 

I. sR. -Tho oimitrhini? Bvmbolizea tflO 


healing art.!® -iff 

(e) Omens are often drawn from t”® 
serpents, and it is often considered unlucky io bbb 
one, as among the Kenyahs and Thonga and ma j 
other peoples.” 
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if) Power over snakes is sometimes ascribed to 
sorcerers, or the snake is used by them as a ‘ send- 
ing’— a creature sent forth to produce disease, 
to wound, or to kill.^ 

Sorpentfl were thus sent ns nEcnts of his nngcr by the 
Slnlsfrasy deity already mentioned.!! In Calabar a tribe levied 
toU on all who passed. lletus,a! to pay resulted in a snake being 
sent alter them, which tied their legs, and the people then came 
and robbed them. Medicine-leaves also protect houses in 
Calabar, and fetishes among the Baganda j and, if any roblicr 
approaches, snakes rush out at him.!i Bushmen sorcerers arc 
Bald to he able to whistle up snakes, which coil round their 
neck in the presence of spectators.^ The Chiriguano believe 
tlmt they would never die unless, inter alia, bitten by a snake 
—really a sorcerer in that form.® 

(y) Charms and magic formulffi are often used as 
remedies for snake-bite or as protection against 
snakes.® 

(A) As certain snakes are susceptible to musical, 
rhythmical sounds or movements, these are used bj' 
snake-charmers to c.vhibit their power over them. 

This has occurred In Africa and in many Eastern lands from 
ancient down to modern times ; among the American Indians 
charming was used by magicians to prove their intercourse 
with unseen powers and the power given them by these so that 
they handled snakes with impunity.' Possibly snake-charmers 
produce some cataleptic or hypnotic state in the animals.® The 

S osed Immunity of the charmer sliould be compared with 
seen in the case of the Ilopl, the devotees in the Dionysiao 
mysteries, the Psylll and Ophlogones, and the kebeet among the 
Ahiponcs.s 

5. Demoniac and mythical serpents and dragons. 
— Although the serpent is frequently worshipped, 
its harmful character and the repulsion which it 
arouses, its frequent large size and strength, and 
the mystery of its movements have often caused a 
.sinister character to bo given it, and made it an 
embodiment of demoniac powers. Because of the 
brightness of its eye and its power of fascination 
over animals the serpent was commonly supposed 
to have tlie evil eye. The larger species, possiblj’’ 
also the dim memory of extinct species or species 
no longer found in any region, afl'eoted man’s 
imagination, and both fear and fancy gave rise to 
a belief in mythical serpents or dragons of vast 
size and powers, and often the cause of various 
natural phenomena. Tliey have frequently many 
heads ; they have wings and feet j and they breathe 
fire and smoke. Demoniac and mythical serpents 
are often the object of belief where a emt of 
serpen tsexists, showing that very different emotions 
are aroused by serpents of various kinds. 

Some examples of dcmonlao and mytliicnl serpents hare 
already been referred to. The Sea Dayaks of Sarawak tell of a 
huge snake which camo down from heaven and fed on the rice. 
A man slow it and ate Its flesh ; the result was the delugc.W 
Another myth tells how the pytlion was once the most poisonous 
of snakes, and killed a man who took fish from its flsli-pond. 
Thinking afterwards tliat he had come to life, it vomited its 
poison into the sea, where a snake, Ular Bcrang, swallowed 
some of the poison, and the sea-snakes took the rest. The Ular 
Berang is rarely seen, but is very dangorous.u Certain snakes, 
like other animals, possess badi—{.e. a bad spirit or misohicf of 
a dangerous kind— wliilc the badi of somo large trees is a more 
individual spirit wliloh may appear as a snake.l® Botli in 
Burma and in Borneo dangerous snakes are held to he embodi- 
ments of evil spirits. >5 Among the Negrito tribes of Borneo 
eclipses arc caused by a pytlion trying to swallow sun and 
moon or to embrace the latter.!* According to tlie Ibans, the 
Flood was the result ol men’s wounding a huge pytlion. Soon 
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after the rain caused a flood which drowned every one except a 
woman.i The American Indian myth of the great liorncd 
seipent 2— the embodiment of lightning or of tlio waters, and 
slam by a god or hero — is perhaps a variant of the myth of 
chaos, represented by a monster, and overcomo by a god. In 
Musquakie myth a huge snake with hard, white scales, deer's 
horns, and spitting fire, rose from a lake, but was vanquished 
by the liero. Hot Hand.s In the arid south-west region, where 
tho caBons are quickly flooded, men are said to have lived 
underground at one time, but to have been driven to earth’s 
surface by a huge snake which caused a deluge.* In other 
American Indian myths (OJibwa, etc.) serpents who have slain 
the hero’s brother cause a deluge when the hero avenges them.® 
On tho other hand, in British New Guinea, Kaiidalo, king of 
snakes, put an end to tho deluge by pursuing the waters to 
their aociistomcd bed.® A Toha Battak myth tells how a great 
serpent lay on the primeval ocean and engulfed tho earth at its 
creation by turning it over. But the Heavenly Maid caused 
eight suns to dry up the waters and then pinned the serpent 
to a rook.7 The Tlioiiga believe in the vast snake, Biuvumati, 
dwelling In lakes invisibly and heard crying when rain fails. If 
anj' one should chance to see it, he dies.® The Jlexican sun-god 
Toiiatiuh cut in pieces tho coloured wood-snake, os Manco 
Capao in Pern and Bochlca in Bogota slew the serpents ol the 
watcrs.9 The Aynl believe that evil spirits are incarnated In 
serpents, as do also the Iblhios of S. Nigeria.!® 

The monstrous demoniac sciqients of Babylon and Egypt have 
already been described,!! But Egyptian myth knew also of a 
benefleent serpent, its body overlain with gold, and 30 cubits in 
length, livingon an island, where it appareiitiy was the guardian 
of the dead, ■ - - - - ■ under world and arc 

figured on • ■ . , nan-headed urevus of 

large size is ■ ■ . temple.!® in Greece 

Tjplion, son ' . ■ ■ , imon of the whirlwind 

ana possessed 100 scrpent-lieads. He attacked Zeus, wlio felled 
him with a cliundorbolt and sec AUtnn upon him. His consort 
was Ecliidna, half-woman, half-serpent, whose progeny were 
tho Sphinx, Cliiniasra, Hydra, and the Dragon of thcHesperides.!® 
Hydra, with nine heads, dwelt in the swamps ol Lema, laying 
waste all tho land till Heracles slew it. Heracles also slew tlie 
dragon or snake of tho Hesperides, wliieh is represented ns 
twined round a tree from below which Issues a well ; therefore 
It is guardian of the waters.!* Jason, Perseus, and Cadmus 
were also slayers of dragons in Greek myth. Python, a dragon 
bom of Gain, sought to kill Lcto because ho learned that her 
son would he fatal to him. Zeus Interfered, but Loto’s son 
Apollo slew the Pytho at Delphi, where he buried the body and 
instituted the Pythian games. 

Behind this lies tho myth of the cult of a prophetic snake at 
Delphi, embodiment ol a goddess. The combat witli Apollo 
has been explained ns the seizing of tlie oracle by a tribe of 
Apollo-worshippers, who changed the shrine to his. The shrine 
In N. Greece where serpents, tho pod’s play-things, were led by 
virgin-priestesses may also have been an nnoiont shrine of a 
snake-goddess.!® 

Ancient Persia, in its duniistlc scheme, regarded sonic animals 
— e.g., the serpent— ns of tho evil creation, while certain others 
were created to destroy them. It also embodied the evil power 
in a mythic dragon created by Angra itainyii to destroy the 
laithlul — tho dragon Azl DahRka, three-licadcd and immensely 
strong, sometimes also identified witli Babylon (Bawri) or the 
Arabians.!® Ho was conquered by Atar, son of Ahum Jlazda, 
a personification of fire,!' or, in another myth, by ThraCtaona, 
who bound him on Mt. Demavend. At tho end of time he will 
escape and destroy a third of mankind, cattle, and sheep, ns well 
as water, fire, and vegetation, but will he slain by Keresaspa.!® 
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Yasht, ilx. 40 f. 
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In Firdausi’s Shilh Namah Azi Dahaka is an Arab king with 
a dragon-like face and two snakes on his shoulders, the product 
of the kisses of Iblis. These were fed with human flesh. The 
poem follows closelj’ the Armenian Zoroastrian version of the 
myth, in which Hruden (Thraetaona) is the conqueror of Azi.J 

Dragons exist frequently also in Hindu, Teutonic, Slavic, and 
Celtic myth and folk-tale, in Mandssan and Manichcean myth- 
ology — in both cases derived from Babylonian or Persian belief 
— and also in Gnostioism.2 

In the Pistis Sophia the disk of the sun is described as a great 
dragon with his tail in his mouth— an Egyptian conception ;S 
and dragons form the rudder of the ship of the moon. The 
outer darkness, where souls incapable of redemption are cast, 
is a great dragon encircling the earth, with its tail in its mouth, 
and containing twelve chambers of punishment. So in a Gnostic 
system described by Epiphanius* the archon of the lowest 
heaven is a dragon encircling the earth and swallowing souls 
which have not knowledge. Both In Gnostic and in Catholic 
prayers for deliverance of the soul on its upward way there is 
mentioned the opposing dragon or serpent. The dragon as 
Hades in Pistis Sophia is probably a reminiscence of the Egj’p- 
tian Apap. In the Apocalypse of Baruch there is a huge dragon 
in the third heaven and also in Hades. Its belly forms Hades, 
and the dragon devours the wicked.® 

The Gnostic idea of the dragon or serpent as an evil world- 
principle, identical with the devil, encircling the earth and 
holding it in his power,® may be referred to in the Hymn of the 
Pearly ascribed to Bardesanes. The pearl is in the sea, hard 
by the serpent.7 The sea is the mythic chaotic deep, which, 
encircling the world, is sometimes compared in Babylonian 
mythology to a snake — ‘the river of the snake.’® This idea is 
also found in Egypt, where the myth of Apap bound in the deep 
is also figured as that of the ocean itself representing Apap 
bound, girdling the earth and keeping it together, yet ever 
trying to burst his bands and destroy it.® A Ptolemaic writer, 
Horapollo, says that the Egj’ptians represented the universe as 
a serpent devouring its tail — a subject depicted also in Gnostic 
gems.io In Rabbinic belief Leviathan was coiled round the 
earth, and the sea appeared to Alexander, when carried into 
the air by griffins, as a snake encircling the earth.H So, too, the 
miS-gardiS’s-ormr of the Edda, the serpent encircling the earth, 
is probably the ocean.i® The Sia believe in cosmic serpents, one 
for each quarter and one for each earth and heaven.i® The 
serpent was one of the symbols of the elements in Mithraism.H 

6. Myths about serpents. — (a) EarthquaJces.— 
The previou.s idea of tlie serpent coiled round the 
earth is perhaps connected with a series of myths 
in which earthquakes are caused by serpents or 
dragons which support the earth or swell under- 
ground, and whose movements shake the earth.’® 

In Polynesian myths the sea-serpent, by standing erect, raised 
the sky from the earth — the two having previously cleaved 
together.i® 

(S) The serpent and the waters. — In many myths 
a dragon or huge serpent lays waste the land, until 
the king offers his daughter in marriage to the 
knight who will slay it. Or a maiden must be 
given to it at intervals ; at last it is the turn of 
the king’s daughter, and then the monster is slain 
by a hero or saint or divinity. In some of these 
tales the serpent lives in a lake and keeps back 
the water-supply. In others a water-spirit does 
this, or the spirit is embodied in a serpent. Such 
tales are found in ancient Babylon and Greece, in 
all European countries, as well as among Negroes, 
Mongolians, Japanese, Ainus, Kabyles, Eskimo, 
and American Indians. They have a basis in fact 
— in the terror inspired by huge serpents, perhaps 
propitiated by human sacrifice. Instances of such 
sacrifices occur sporadicjilly, and divine serpents 
fed with human flesh have already been referred 

I Of. ERE i. 8001, iv. 620®. 2 Of. § i (a:). 

® Cooper, p. 376. * Adv, Hcer. 26. 40. 

® See, further, art. lloimi, vol. viii. p. 869*. 

® Of. Acts of Thomas, in Apoc. Gospels, Acts, and Revelations, 
Edinburgh, 1873, p. 407 ; Origen, c. Celsum, vi. 2.5, 35. 

7 A. A. Bevan, ‘ The Hymn of the Soul,’ in TS, vol. v. no. 3, 
Cambridge, 1897. 

8 Bayce, p. 116. 

® Max Muller, pp, 104, 106. 1® Cooper, p. 835. 

II EBi, col. 1132 ; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr. 
London, 1882-88, Ji, 794. 

12 Grimm, loc. cit. 

13 Stevenson, 11 RBEW, p. 69. 

14 ere viii. 758® ; see 355“, 359®, 360“, for a Malay cosmic snake. 

15 Ih. i. 491®, V. 128®, vi, 14® ; ZE xvii. [1885] 32 (Bogobos) ; 
,1. E. Erskine, Joum. of a Cruise among the Islands of the 
ir. Pacific, London, 1853, p. 47 (Fiji). 

16 Turner, Samoa, pp. 284, 288, 292. 

17 ere vi. 646® (Bab.), 855 (Japan) ; Ovid, Metam. iv. 662 f. 
(Perseus and Andromeda) ; the numerous variants are cited in 
MacOulloch, CP, p. SSI ff. 


to. The association of huge serpents with water 
is in accordance with ivide-spread belief. 

Bushman belief connected a monstrous horned snake with 
the w'aters, and in Hottentot myth fountains contain a snake 
and they dry up if it is killed.i Arab belief associated the 
Jinn in serpent form with medicinal waters, and in Neh 213 a 
‘dragon’s well’ is mentioned, probably a sacred pool with 
serpent guardian.2 In the Greek myth of Cadmus the dragon 
guarded the well of Dirce, and the Styx was also believed to be 
guarded bj- dragons. In Annam thespirit of the watersappears 
ns a serpent, which also takes human form.3 Celtic mjdh knows 
of dragons and serpents in lochs, 4 just as in Guiana and Zu&i 
tales a serpent lives in a pool sacred to him.® 

Other myths speak of a serpent-race, like the 
Indian Nagas, dwelling under ivater, and capable 
of assuming human form.® The dracs of French 
folk-lore and water-divelling snakes in Montenegrin 
belief are hostile to men, like those of Cambodian 
and Laotian belief.'’ 

(c) The serpent and creation. — Sometimes the 
serpent figures as the origin of the world (cf, the 
Tiamat myth) or as creator. 


In the Nctherland Islands the serpent which pushed up heaven 
from earth was cut in pieces, which became the islands, audits 
blood the stars. In Bushman myth snakes were struck by 
Cagn and became men. A Saliva myth tells how the Caribs 
sprang from the flesh of serpents. Among the S. Massim a huge 
snake cut to pieces is said to have been changed into the reels.6 

In the Solomon Islands Kahausibware, a spirit in snake form, 
made men and animals, but was chopped to pieces by a woman, 
when good things became bad and death entered. ■ The Sioux 
myth of the first men tells how their feet grew in the' ground 
like trees till a great snake set them free as men.® 

id) Origin. — The origin of snakes themselves is 
sometimes mythically related. 

They were made from fragments of the god Angoi, slain by 
another god (S.E. Borneo); from the breast of the child of a 
sky-maiden and a mortal, cut in two (ffiigao of the Philippines, 
Mandaya) ; or from a bark-cloth twisted and filled with thorns 
(E. Africa).!® 

(e) Rainbows and eclipses. — The rainbow is re- 
garded as a great snake among the Seniang (who 
think that the places where it touches earth pe 
unhealthy to live in), the Shoshone, the Australian 
aborigines, the Dabomans, the ancient Persians, 
and many otlier races.” Eclipses are often regarded 
as caused by the efforts of a serpent or dragon to 
swallow the sun or moon.” 

(/) The serpent and immortality. — The serpent 
was 'believed to have no fear of old age,” or to be 
immortal, because it casts its skin,” apparently 
renewing its life. According to many ‘origin oi 
death’ stories, man was meant to be immortal by 
the same process, but the serpent received the boon 
because the messenger sent to man told the serpent 
this secret, or snakes heard the message and men 
did not, or because the creator 5vas angry iwtt 
them.” Hence the cast skin of a serpent is a 
powerful ‘ medicine. ’ Among the Lenguas of r ara- 
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gnn}' all animals, except fish and serpents, are 
thought to siiare immortality with men.^ 

In a wldc-sprcml myth n hero restores a triend hy usine a 
plant which he lias seen a serpent use to bring back another 
serpent to lile, as in the Greek story of Polyidus and Olancus.® 
(^) The serpent and the langvage of birds. — A 
common belief existed that eating the llesh or 
heart of certain snakes, especially of a fabulous 
w'hite snake, gave the eater wisdom or a know- 
ledge of beast language. As the serpent was 
regarded often as an embodiment of supernatural 
wisdom, to eat its flesh caused transference of 
that to the eater. The serpent was supposed to 
know beast and bird language, ns Democritus 
thought, because it was generated from the mixed 
blood of birds. 

This belief forms the theme of Innumerable folk-tales and 
existed in ancient times. The gift could also be conferred by 
a grateful serpcni licking the car of a man, as in the Greek 
myth of Jlclampus, or in other ways.s In many quarters the 
snake la believed to give inspiration through its siiirit, or to 
cause possession, < and in all parts of the world— Central 
America, llcxico, among the Ilaidas and Tllngits, in New 
Ireland, New Zealand, and the Solomon Islands— representa- 
tions of a man holding a snake, a lizard, or a frog with its 
tongue to his tongue ate found.® The idea is probably that of 
receiving Inspiration from the animal. 

(A) T/ie serpent and the magic stone. — There is 
a wide-spread belief in the king of serpents who 
wears a jewelled crown — a magical possession 
which men try to win.® 

On such a huge serpent wearing a golden crown the earth 
was founded, according to a Borneo myth.7 That the serpent 
has In its head a jewel or magic stone much coveted by adven- 
turous men, who try to obtain It, is the subject of many laics 
In India, Malaysia, and Indonesia, and among the American 
Indians.* In Sinhalese myth ttie stone Is dropped by the 
serpent to give it light : in a similar Nigerian myth, to attract 
Its prey, when tlic seeker Is able to obtain it by craft.® Among 
the Iloro-sneaking tribes of British New Guinea a sorcerer 
obtains a black stone from a snake after ritual preparation and 
by worrying it till It drops the stone, when he runs off with 
It, pursued by the snake. Tlie stone kills any one touched by 
It. This bears some resemblance to the Gaulish method of 
obtaining the ‘ serpent's egg.' 1® Other tales speak of a magic 
ring in a serpent's mouth which, once obtained, grants every 
wisli.u The Dayaks keep anything found in the mouth of an 
ancestral snake as a charm.f® 

Somewhat analogous is the Andamanese belief that a smalt 
snake produces streams of oxide of iron and white day by 
emitting a fluid wlien disturbed.!® 

(») The serpent and treasure. — Another common 
belief is that dragons lie upon gold, or guard 
treasure, or have magic posse-ssions — a common 
Teutonic and Scandinavian belief, shared by the 
Arabians (the ivitmed serpents guarding incense- 
trees), and by the Greeks (the dragon-guardian of 
the golden apples of the Hespondes), Eomans, 
Clianes of S. Atiierica, and the tribes of E. Africa.’* 
Because of tills mythical connexion with treasure, as well as 
because deities or heroes witli some serpent-attribute — Quetzal- 

1 W. B. Grubb, An ITnhvncn People in an VnL-noicn Zand, 
Ijondon, 1011, p. 125. 

® llyginus, fab. ISO ; Pliny, NA' xxv. 6 ; Grimm, Kinder- und 
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coatl, Kneph, En. Indra, Cadmus— were pioneers of civilization 
and taught men mining and agriculture, A. W. Buckland 
thought that serpents may liave plajcd some part in aiding 
man to discover metals, and hence were worshipped.! 

(j) In a number of stories having a very different 
provenance, but showing a certain paralleli.sm, a 
small worm or snake taken into a house grows to 
monstrous form and is with difficulty got rid of.® 
Or the snake enters the body of a person, causing 
great discomfort.® 

7 . Woman and the serpent. — In folk-tale and 
myth, and occa.sionallj’ in ritual, avoraan is brought 
into relation with the serpent, which is often her 
lover or husband. This is but one a.snect of the 
world-wide mvths in which an animal marries a 
woman, though frequently the animal is a god in 
disguise or a being now human, noav animal, often 
as a result of enchantment. But in many in- 
stances, especially among savages, the snake is a 
snake sans phrase, because of the method of 
thought by which no clear distinction is drawm 
between human and animal forms,* possibly also 
because of the connexion of snake and <paK\6t. 

(a) Of the first series the European examples 
are mainly variants of the Beauty and the Beast 
cycle, and the serpent is a youth bewitched to 
serpent form till a maiden releases him from the 
enchantment by kissing him or burning his snake- 
skin.® 

Greek mythology contains similar stories, though hero the 
serpent is usually a god in disguise.* A similar myth was told 
of Faunus in Roman mythology, possibly bec-aiise serpents were 
kept in the temple of the Bona Dea.® Botli Greek and Roman 
legend related that gods as serpents were fathers of well-known 
personages bj’ human mothers. 

Olympias, wife of Rhilip, was approached by the god Ammon 
as a serpent, and gave birth to Alexander the Great. A serpent 
was found lying by her ns slio slept, and, ns Olympias was 
given to the cult of Dionysos, in which serpents figured, the 
germ of the legend m.ay bo found in this.® The mother of 
Aristomcnes had united with a god In scipent-fomi, as also the 
mother of Aratus. In her case tlic serpent was Asklepios, and 
a figurine of her sitting on a serpent existed in the temple of 
Asklepios at Sioyon.* Augustus was the son of a serpentiform 
deity, and bis mother could never get rid of the spots left by 
the serpent on her bodi’.l® A similar legend was told of the 
mother of Scipio the cldor.n Possibly all such stories arose 
from the use ot serpents in the cult of Dionysos, or from the 
fact that barren women visited Hie temple of Asklepios-H 

According to Athenagora-s, Korc, dauglitcr of Itliea, had a 
monstrous aspect and horns. Then he tells how Zens did 
violence to Rlica, who cliangcd herself to a Spiicaiva to c,scapo 
him, when he now became a dragon. In that form also he 
violated Korc.i® Rcinach secs here two parallel traditions, and 
thinks that Zeus and Kore had botli serpent form and that 
Zagreus was hatched from an egg n.s a horned serpent.!* 
Parallels from savage folk-talcs exist. 

In a New Guinea talc a youth is enabled to take serpent form 
and obtains a girl, afterwards resuming human shape. Or a 
serpent can take human form and marry human brides.!® In a 
Zufii talc Kbloowisl, the serpent-god, catclies a girl, but takes 
human shape, renouncing his serpent-skin.!* In Polynesian 
legend Bucli talcs are told of a huge ccl wliioh can tako'human 
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This is shown hy images from New Guinea in wliich a croco- 
dile or snake enters or emerges from the female organ. i 
Among the Ohiriguanos, at a girl’s first menstruation, women 
try to drive off with sticks ‘the snake which has wounded 
her.’ Among the Macusi girls at this time are not allowed to 
go into the woods lest they be amorously attacked by serpents. 
Basuto girls at this period dance round the ima^e of a snake.s 
Certain families at Kumano in Japan send their female chil- 
dren to the mountains to serve the god Susa-no-wo. When 
they show signs of puberty, a dragoon is said to come and glare 
at them.'i In Portugal menstruation is traced to a serpent, or 
women are thought liable to the bite of a lizard at this period.® 
Cognate with these beliefs is the superstition current in Ger- 
many in the 18th cent that the hair of a menstruous woman, 
if buried, becomes a snake, and the gypsy custom whereby un- 
fruitful women become fruitful by spitting on and sprinkling 
with menstrual blood the place whore they have seen a snake.* 
It is also believed among the Orinoco tribes that serpents try to 
have connexion with menstruous women j hence they ore for- 
bidden to go into the forest. Such a woman who died of 
jaundice was believed to have thus exposed herself to the 
attack of a snake.f Among the Mataoos a cure for snake-bite 
is to drop menstrua! blood into the wound.* 

Reinach suggests that the hostility between the serpent’s 
seed and the seed of the woman, i.e. the daughters of Eve 
(On 3f®j, originally referred to some such myth of the origin of 
menstruation.* The rationale of such myths is probably to be 
found in the connexion between snake and (ImAAov, the latter 
drawing blood at devirgination ; menstrual blood was supposed 
to be produced by a similar wounding by a snake. 

8 . Children and serpents. — Tlie test of the legiti- 
macy of children by the Psylli is paralleled by 
Greek myth. 

When Alcmene bore Heracles and Iphicles, respectively sons 
of Zeus and Amphitryon, the latter placed two serpents in the 
bed to see which was his son. Iphicles fled— a proof that he 
was son of a mortal.n In another version Hera sent the 
serpents to destroy the infant Heracles, who strangled them.** 

In many tales which suggest a source for these 
myths serpents appear friendly to children, and 
visit or play with them. 

Pausanias tells how a prince at Amphlclea, suspecting a plot 
a^inst his child, put him in a vessel. A wolf tried to reach 
him, but a serpent coiled round the vessel and kept watch. 
The father killed it ; but, learning the truth, he made a funeral- 
pyre for it.lS Vopiscus “ tells of a snake attached to o boy and 
lemrded as his familiar, and Spartianus has a similar tale. 
Pliny tells a story ol an asp in Egypt regularly led. The son 
of the house died through the bite ot oue of its young ones, 
whereupon the asp killed It.f* O. W. Holmes H cites some I7th 
cent, instances of the alleged friendliness ol snakes for chil- 
dren. In Calabar a woman found a snake in her child's cradle, 
which the priests declared to be dlaga, a local god.iS House- 
snakes in Germany were supposed to watch infants in the 
cradle and sip milk out ol their bowl.t* Numerous parallels to 
Grimm’s ilarchen with this incident ol the snake and child 
exist and are doubtless connected with the fact that house- 
haunting snakes are regarded as spirits of ancestors.*" 

9 . Serpent origin of men. — Tribes, clans, and 
rulers were sometimes supposed to be descended 
from serpents, as in the instances of the Hopi 
Snake clan and the Scythians, already cited. 

The Psylli were an African clan knoivn to classical writers ; 
In their bodies was a virus deadly to serpents, its smell render- 
ing them senseless. To test the legitimacy of their children, 
they exposed them to seipents, and, if these did not avoid 
them, the children were illegitimate, i.e. not of the clan. 
Serpent-descent is indicated here.** In Senegarahia there is a 
Python clan, and each child is supposed to he visited by the 
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17 Elsie Kenner, Cambridge, JInss., 1861, oh. xvl. 

•8 Communicated by Rev. J. K. MacGregor. 

1* Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii. CSC ; of. Olaus Magnus, Bist. de 
gentibus septentrionalibus (1555), bk. xxi. cap. 48. 
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Polivka, ii. 469, 

*1 Varro, in Priscian. x. 32 ; Pliny, BN viL 14. 


python within eight days after birth.* In the case of the El 
Kiboron clan of the Masai, who do not kill snakes, and the 
married men of whom are supposed to become snakes after 
death, it is believed that snakes never bite members of the 
clan — another indication of serpent descent.* A clan in 
Phrygia was called Ophiogenes, because they were descended 
from the eponymous goddess Alia and a serpent — probably the 
god Sabazios in that form.* At Parium another clan bore the 
same name, probably for a similar reason, and the males of the 
clan could heal a person bitten by a snake by touching him. 
The saliva ot some of them had the same effect."* Whether the 
name Ophiusa, formerly applied to Rhodes and Cyprus, and the 
stories that Tenos, Crete, and Seriphus once swarmed with 
serpents, denote that serpent clans dwelt there is uncertain. 
TheCaribs were descended from a water-spirit, with both human 
and serpent form, and a girl, whose chifd was ancestor of the 
Oarib race.® The Hudson Bay islanders believe that men are 
descended from earth (the male) and a serpent.* If the name 
Eve (yavvah) is equivalent to ‘ serpent,’ the belief in serpent 
descent may have been held by the Hebrews or some branch of 
them.7 


Probably such legends are connected with totem- 
ism, since, where this e.\ists, the snake is often a 
totem, and the immunity from snake-bite attri- 
buted to some of the clans referred to may be 
explained from the belief that the snake species 
would not hurt its fellow-clansmen, who also would 
protect it. The healing of snake-bite by such 
people,® as well as their power of handling snakes 
with impunity (as among the Hopi), is curious. 
But some of the myths may be related to a cult of 
a serpent as chief god, from whom men believe 
themselves descended. 


The Peruvians were progeny of the divine sun-serpent and 
his consort, and a similar myth existed among the Mexicans.* 
Kings and rulers also had a serpent origin in some instances — 
from a serpent-god or an ancestor conceived as a serpent. In 
Abyssinia the royal line began with the serpent Arwe ; the 
semi-human serpent Oecrops was first king of Athens and 
ancestor of the Cecropids ; and the Mikados of Japan were 
also believed to have serpent descent.** 

These myths should he compared with those of 
serpent and woman unions,’* with others in which 
a serpent has human children,’® and with a third 
group telling how serpents and other reptiles were 
once men, afterwards transformed to reptile shape.’® 
In others, again, women give birth to snakes, and 
in the Welsh laws of Hoel (A.D. 928) a woman 
declaring a man to be father of her child says, 
‘May I he delivered of a snake, if it be not true.’ 


LiTKHAionE. — Articles in ARW, passim ; W. W. von Bau- 
dissin, Studien zur semitischen Iteligiomgeschichle, Leipzig, 
1876-78, i. 255 ff. ; J. C. M. Boudin, Etudes anthropologiques, 
‘Oulte du serpent,’ pt. ii., Paris, 1864 ; P, Cassel, Draehen- 
kamp/e, Berlin, 1808; W. R. (iooper, ‘Observations on the 
Serpent Myths of Ancient Egypt,’ in Journal of the Trans- 
actlons of the Victoria Institute, London, vol. vi. (1872) ; J. B. 
Deane, The Worship of the Serpent traced throughout the 
World*, do. 1833 ; J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, 
do. 1808 ; A. de (jubernatis, Zoological Mythology, 2 vols., do. 
1872 ; T. Hopfner, Der Tierkult der alien A'gypter, Vienna, 
1914 ; E. Kiister, Schtange in der griech. Kunst und 
Eeligion, Giessen, 1913; C. F. Oldham, The Sun and the 
Serpent, London, 1905, Ophiolatreia, do. 1889 ; F. L. W. 
Schwartz, Die altgriech. Schtangengotlheiten, Berlin, 1858 ; 
E. B. Tylor, PC*, 2 vols., London, 1003 ; C. S. Wake, Serpent 
It'orefifp and other Essays, do. 1888 ; A. Wiedemann, Der Tier, 
kult der alien Agypter, Leipzig, 19i2. See also artt. Akuials, 
vol. i. p. 525 f., Fai .1 (Ethnic), vol. V. p. 714 f. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

SERPENT-WORSHIP (Indian).— i. Import- 
ance and variety of the cult.-— The cult of the 
serpent in India is of special importance; in no 
1 RElh Hi. [18851 397. * Merkcr, p. 202. 

* iElian, de Eat. An. xiii. 89 ; Ramsay, ii. 693, 

4 Strabo, xiii. i. 14. s Brett, p. 64. 

* Turner, Samoa, p. 288. 

7 Noldeke, ZDMG xiii. [1838] 487 ; J. Wellliausen, Neste arab. 
BeidenthumsS, Berlin, 1807, p. 164; H. Gressmann, ARW x. 
[190713591. 

<• See art. Npba, vol. lx. p. 402*>. 
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14 Wheeler, AN IF iv. 348 (Solomon Islands); De Qroot, Nel 
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Documents relating Co Great Rritain and Ireland, Oxford, 
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SERPENT-WORSHIP: (Indian) 


other part of the world is it more widely distributed 
or developed in more varied and interesting forms. 
This results from the wide distribution of the 
reptile. 

India is the only country in the world inhabited by all the 
known families of living snakes. The chief characteristic of the 
reptile fauna of the Indian region is the great variety of the 
generic types and the number of their species, the tatter 
amounting to no fewer than 460, which is nearly one-third of 
the total number of species known in the world, referable to 
about 100 genera, of which the majoritj- do not range bej'ond 
the limits of India.i 

2. Origin of serpent-worship. — The abundant 
distribution of these reptiles and the serious lo.ss 
of life caused by them sufficiently e.xplain the fear 
with Avhich they are regarded and the respect and 
worship paid to them. The animal is dreaded and 
revered on account of the mysterious dangers 
associated with it, its stealthy habits, the cold 
fixity of its gaze, its sinuous motion, the protrusion 
of its forked tongue, and the suddenness and 
deadliness of its attacks. It haunts houses, old 
ruins, fields, and pools. It is particularly dreaded 
by women, whose habits of walking barefoot in 
fields in the early daum and groping in the dark 
comers of their huts render them specially exposed 
to its malice. Its long life and its habit of 
changing its skin suggest ideas of immortality and 
resurrection, or of purification, one festival being 
held at the time when its skin is sloughed.® 

Attempts have been made to prove that serpent-worship was 
introduced into India by Scythian and other invaders from 
Central Asia. J. Tod,® relying on authorities now obsolete, 
traced its origin to a so-called Tak or Takahak tribe of Central 
Asia. But an examination of the latest authority on the 
Scythians 4 shows that, while a serpent barrow and the use of 
the snake as an ornament or s)'mbol are found among this 
people, there is no indication of a general cult of the reptile. 
On the whole, the wide distribution and loss of life caused by 
the snake in India warrant the conclusion that the cult is 
probably local. 

3. Distribution of serpent-worship. — During the 
census of 1891 some attempt tvas made to collect 
statistics of the numbers of the followers of the 
various serpent-cults, but without much success, 
because these merge in other types of animism 
prevailing among the lower classes. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 85,866 persons 
were recorded as worshippers of the ndga, and 122,991 as 
worshippers of the snake-hero, Guga Pir, with other groups less 
numerically important ; in the Panjab 85,844 persons were said 
to worship Guga.® The results from other Provinces equally 
failed to indicate the wider distribution of the worship. 

Some of the more important types of cult, 
according to their local distribution, are the 
following. 

(а) North-West Frontier . — 

In Abisara, the modem Hazara country, Strabo speaks of 
two enormous snakes, probably kept in a temple as objects of 
worship.® A Kafir legend tells of the destruction by Imra of 
an enormous snake in the Bashgul valley, whose tracks are to 
' this day indicated by some light quartz veins, which show 
distinctly against the darker ground of the rocks ; a tarn was 
formed bj’ the blood flowing from the snake’s severed head.’ In 
Baluchistan the mountain known as Koh-i-llaran, ‘peak of 
snakes,’ and the petrified dragons of Bisut and Bami.an indicate 
an ancient cult.® 

(б) Kaimlr. — In Kaimlr and the neighbouring 
hills there is evidence of ■wide-spread worship. 

1 G. Watt, Diet, of the Econ. Products of India, London and 
Calcutta, 1889-98, Vi. i. 429; IGI i. [1907] 269 AT. ; J. Fayrer, 
The Thanatophidia of India, London, 1874. 

sj. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship"^, p. 259; PRi 
ii. 123ff. 

® Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, popular ed., London 
1914, p. 86. 

- 4 ^ H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks. Cambridge, 1913, pp. 
328 f., 410, 427 f. and other passages noted in the Index. 

5 Census of India, 1891, xvi. A^.TT. Provinces and Oudh, 
Allahabad, 1894, pt- i, 2111., xix. Punjab, Calcutta, 1SP2, 
pt. i. 104 f. 

6 XV. 28 ; J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in 
Class. Literature, London, 1901, p. 84 f. 

’ G. S. Robertson, The Kdfirs of the Hindu-Kush, London, 
1896, p. 388. 

8 A. W. Hughes, Baloehistan, London, 1877, j). 6 ; C. Masson, 
Journeys in Baloehistan, Afghanistan, the Panjab. do. 1842-43, 
ii. 3.57, 895. 


Tlie early legends are full of tales of snake-gods, especiallv in 
connexion , with water-springs.i 'The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang (or Yuan CHwang) states that, as Kn4mir is protected bv 
a dragon, it has always assumed superiority among neighbouring 

people.® AbulFadhl.the historiographerofAkbar, records that 

•in seven hundred places there are graven images of snakes 
which they worship and regarding which wonderful legends are 
told.'® Legends still abound of dragons, particularly in con- 
nexion with springs.4 It was at one time supposed that all 
Kndmir. temples were originally surrounded by artificial lakes as 
abodes, for the Naga water-deities, but this theory is now 
abandoned.® 

(c) The Panjab.— In the Panjab, both in tlie 
plains and in the hill country, snake-worship has 
prevailed from ancient times. 

A3iian 0 tells how Alexander the Great found in many places 
snakes kept in caves and worshipped ; the people implored the 
king to spare them, and he consented to do so ; one of enormous 
size is described.® The city of Taxila (Skr. Takshaiila, ‘hewn 
stone,’ or more probably ‘ rook of Tnkshaka,’ the great Naga 
king, or ‘ rock of the Takkas,’ a snake-worshipping tribe) was 
apparently the site of a snake-cult which has been localized at a 
fountain near Haran AbdaL® The tradition of snake-worship 
still exists among tlie Gaur Taga tribe of N. India, which claims 
descent from the Takkas.® Another centre of the snake-cult is 
Saffdon in the Jfnd Sfate, the name of which is supposed to 
mark the snake holocaust by Janamejaya (Skr. sarpa-aamana, 
‘ snake-subduing ’). i® Serpents, again, are connected with the 
widely spread legends of Baja Biis.alu and Niwal Dai.u The 
famous iron pillar at Delhi, erected about a.d. 416, is said to 
have sunk into the earth so as to rest on the head of the se^ent 
Seja, which supports the world ; the king Prithivi Raja, to 
make its position certain as a pledge of the permanence of his 
dynasty, ordered it to be taken up, when blood and flesh of the 
snake’s head were found adhering to it — an omen which foretold 
his ultimate defeat.^® In the Punjab plains snake-worship is 
widely spread.i® In the Ohnmba State it is associated with the 
cult of Devi, the mother-goddess; she is not connected with 
springs like the nngas, or serpent deities, but it is common to 
find a Naga and a Devi temple side by side and common 
attributes are assigned to both. There is in Mandi, another hill 
State, a close connexion between the cult of Siva and that of 
the ndgas, the latter being his, or Kali’s, favourite servants. In 
Kulu the rainbow is called Buijhi Nagan or Nagin, ‘the old 
female snake,’ which points to the ndga being rerarded ss a 
rain- or water-god, ns is usually the case in the Simla hills ; but 
in Ohamba he is described as a whitish-coloured_ snake that 
frequents house-walls, is said to drink milk ;_and, bein| regarded 
ns a good omen, he receives worship (pujd) and incense is 
offered to him.i4 in the Panjab hills the cult of the cobra, wd 
in one place that of harmless snakes, is prevalent. The Naga 
temples, according to 0. F. Oldham, are not dedicated to the 
serpent, but to the Naga Rajas, the ancient rulers of the race. 
The Gaddis, Ghirths, and the people of Churah worehip the 
snake ; the people of Kanaur pray thus to Nages Deota : o 
thou, who livest within the wall, who livest in holes, who canst 
go into a vessel, who canst swiftly run, who livest in the waMr, 
on the precipice, upon trees, in the waste land, among tne 
meadows, who hast power like the thunderbolt, who liv^ 
within the hollow trees, among the rooks, within the caves, ne 

victorious!’!® - „„ 

{d) United Provinces , — In the United Provtoces 
of Agra and Oudh among the chief centres of the 
cult may be named Mathura, Ahichhatra, and 

Mathura was a scene of naya-worship, as is 
local s tatuary and the legends of Kfgpa as a slayer of drag 

I Kalhapa, Rajataraiigm, tr. M. A. Stein, London, 1900, i. 6 , 

^^h^BeahSi-yu-ki, London, 1884, i. 148 ; T. IVatters, On Tuan 
Chwann'8 Travels in India, London, 1904-05, 
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At jftit, in the Jlathnra District, there is nn imaje of a five- 
headed nSga, whose tail was said to extend seven miles 
nnderCTOund, until the belief was dispelled by excavation.! 
Ahiohhatra, ‘umbrella of the dragon Ahi,' the great ruined city 
in Eohilkhand, like many other places of which the names are 
connected with the nd^jas— Nagpur, Nfigaur, N.agod, etc. — has 
a legend of nn Ahir whoso claim to kingship was attested by a 
snake .shading him with its expanded hood.t In Benares Sii'a- 
Mnhadeva is worshipped as Nageivnr, ‘Lord of fiflgas,’ with a 
serpent twined round his image; the Na^ Kuan, or ‘serpent- 
wdl,’ lies in one of the oldest parts of the oitj’ and is surrounded 
by snake symbols.® In Dehra Dun the local folk-lore is full of 
tales of the nagas.* The Aganvaha caste of traders perform the 
worship of Astika or Astika hluni, a sage descended from the 
snake, and call themselves nnga-upasdto, ‘8nake-worahippor8.'o 
Similar worship is performed by many other castes and tribes.® 
In Oudh Nigohan, in the Lucknow District, is a centre of the 
culUl There are numerous traces of nSga-worship in the 
Himalayan districts of the United Provinces, but now chiefly 
connected with the special cults of Tifpu and Siva.® 

(e) Bengal . — 

In Bengal the goddess Manasa (Skr. monos, ‘mind’), or 
Bishahri (Skr. vi?a7iari, ‘ remover of venom holds the foremost 
place. If her worship is neglected, some one in the family is 
sure to die of snake-bite ; she Is worshipped hy placing an 
earthen pot marked with vermilion under a tree ; clay images 
or snakes are arranged round it, and a trident is driven into the 
ground; sometimes the plant named after her is taken as her 
emblem ; sometimes she dwells in a pipol-tree (Fieua retigiosa) ; 
in places where snakes abound a special shrine or a separate 
room is dedicated to the goddess ; her sister, Jagat Gauri, has 
also power over cobras and other snakes, and Ananta Deb is 
king of the snakes in Orissa.® 

if) Central Provinces and Central India . — In 
the Central Provinces and Central India the 
snahe-cult is widely spread. 

At Siigar worship is offered to Nag Deo, the serpent-god, 
sometimes at a shrine, sometimes at the snake's hole, by 
adoring him and making an image of him with butter and 
cow-dung on the house wall ; people of the Nath tribe carry 
about snakes during the Nagpafichami festival and receive 
fees for allowing them to be worshipped.!! The Kawars greatly 
dread a mythical snake with a red crest on its head, the mere 
sight of which is believed to cause death ; it lives in deep pools 
in the forest known as Sesakuijda, and, when it moves, it sets 
fire to the grass along its track ; if a man crosses its path, he 
becomes black in colour and suffers excruciating pains, which 
end in death, unless he is relieved by the baiga, or medicine- 
man ; in one village where the reptile recently appeared the 
owner never dared to visit his field without first offering a 
chicken.!® Tlie cobra is specially worshipped by the barais, 
or betel-growers, who associate the tendrils of the plant with 
VSsuki, queen of serpents ; and the cobra is the tutelary god 
of the nomadic Kaikaris.!® In Central India almost every village 
has a platform built over a snake's hole, to the occupant of 
which is offered a wicker cover which protects the snake ; a 
brilliant coloured picture represents the snake when it is 
absent ; some persons tie a thread of fourteen knots round the 
wrist and arm and go to worship at the abode of the snake, 
making an image of the reptile in sacred grass, which they 
worship: Bhns and Bhiliilas worship the python and never 
injure it ; there are legends of families said to be immune from 
snake-bite and able to cure it.!! in the month of June, the 
first month of the rains, snakes frequently appear; in this 
month the Gopijs try to kill a cobra, and will then cut off the 
head and tail, and offer them to Nag Deo, inside the house, 
while they cook and eat the body, supposing the eating of the 
snake’s body will protect them from the effects of eating any 
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poisonous substance throughout the year.! In Berar the cult 
prevails more among the people of the plains than among 
those of the hills, raetol or clay images of snakes are worshipped, 
sometimes on an ant-hill, and, should a cobra be seen, it is 
regarded as a good omen ; twigs of sacred trees are fixed round 
the ant-hill, a j-ellow thread is wound round them, and within 
the circle offerings of grain and milk are laid ; the simplest 
form of worship is pouring milk on an ant-hill.2 

(g) Assam . — In Assam the most remarkable form 
of serpent-worship is that of U Thlen, a gigantic 
snake which demands to be appeased by the 
sacrifice of human victims, and for whose sake, 
even in recent times, murders have been committed. 

It lived once in a cave near OherrapunjI, and was tamed by 
a man who used to place lumps of meat in its mouth. Finally 
this hero, having heated a piece of iron red-hot, induced the 
reptile to devour it, and so killed it. He cut up the body, and 
sent pieces 0! it throughout the country, with orders that the 

f )eople were to eat them. Wherever this edict was obeyed, the 
and became free ol the thlens. But one small piece remained 
which no one could be induced to eat, and from this sprang 
a multitude of thlens, which still infest the neighbourhood. 

When a thlen takes up its abode in a family, there is no 
means of getting rid of it, though it occasionally departs of Its 
own accord, and often follows property when ft is given away 
or sold. The thlen attaches itself to property, and brings wealth 
to its owner, but on condition that it is supplied with human 
blood. The murderer cuts off the tips ol the hair and the 
finger-nails ol the victim with silver eoissors, and extracts in a 
bamboo tube a little blood from the nostrils, which is offered to 
the Men. This offering must be constantly repeated. In 
order to drive it from a house, ail the money, ornaments, and 
other goods must be thrown away, and no one dares to 
appropriate such things lest the Men slionid follow them. 
Persons who are supposed to keep thlens are regarded with 
awe, and no one will even mention their names lest ill luck 
should follow. The superstition is probably of very ancient 
date, and it is supposed to be connected with the primeval 
snake-culls of Eastern and Further India.® 

Among the Sleitheis the ancestor of one clan, Pakbangba, 
manifests himself as a snake. 'When it appears it is coaxed 
oil to a cushion by the priestess in attendance, who then 
performs certain ceremonies to please it.’ Among the same 
tribe the nongshd, or stone-dragons, symbolize the luck of the 
State.! 

Among the Lusheis a man acquires the right to heaven by 
slaying certain animals ; when a snake coils round the 
antlers of a sumbhar stag, the man sitting on the coils is con- 
veyed to heaven.® The Ilabhas worship a serpent-god which 
once dwelt in a cave and was propitiated by the annual 
sacrifice of a boy and a girl.® 

(A) South India . — In no part of India is the 
cult more general tlian in S. India. 

Here we find the kuvu, or snake-grove, which resembles the 
ndgavana of N. India.® ‘A clump of wild jungle trees 
luxuriantly festooned with graceful creepers is usually to be 
found in the.S. W. corner of the gardens of all respectable Afalayali 
Hindus. The spot is left free to Nature to deal with as she 
likes. Every tree and bush, everj- branch and twig is sacred. 
This is the vishallum kaint (poison shrine) or ndgakoUa (snake 
shrine). Usually there is a granite stone (ehitra kutakallu) 
carved after the fashion of a cobra’s head set up and consecrated 
in this waste spot. Leprosj-, itch, barrenness in women, deaths 
of children, tlie frequent appearance of snakes in the garden, 
and other diseases and calamities brought about by poison, are 
all set down to the anger of the serpents. If there be a snake 
shrine in the garden, sacrifices and ceremonies are resorted to. 
If there be none, then the place is diligently dug up, and 
search is made for a snake stone, and if one is found it is con- 
cluded that the calamities have occurred because of there 
having been a snake shrine at tlie spot, and because the shrine 
had been neglected. A shrine is then at once formed, and 
costly sacrifices and ceremonies serve to allay the serpents’ 
anger.’® 


! Bussell, iii. 101. 

- Report <»» the Censits, 1881, Berar, p. 48. 

®P. K. T. Gordon, The Khasis-, London, 1914, pp, 08 ff., 
176 ff. ; Census of India, 1001, iv. Assam, pt. i. 49 ; FL vx. 
(1909] 419 ; PHQ i. [1883-84] 03, 

!T, C. Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1908, p. 100 ff. 

® Census of India, 1911, iii. Assam, pt. i. p. 140 f. 

6 lb. i. 146. 

vSoraadeva, Katha.saritsagara, ed. C. H. Tawiiey, Calcutta, 
1880, 1. 312. 

® W. Logan, Manual of Malabar, JIadraa, 1887, i. 183. For 
references to snake shrines and stones in S. India see 
E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, ii. 
206, V. 173, vii. 385 (with a photograph); J. Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, Eng. tr,, O.xford, 1900, 
p- 641 f, ; T, K. Gopal Panikkar, Malabar and its Folk^, Madras, 
1904, p. 146 ff. ; L. K. Anantlia Krishna Iyer, The Cochin Tribes 
and Castes, do.1916-12, ii. 81 ff. (with illustrations); P. Percival, 
The Land of the Veda, London, 1854, p. 207 ff. (with illustra- 
tions); FL viii. [1897] 284 f.; V, Nagam Alva, Travancore 
State Manual, Trivandrum, 1906, i. 109, ii. 69; Census 0 / 
India, 1901, xxvi. Travancore, do. 1903, pt. i. 99 ; 0. Achyuta 
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Serpent-worship in S. India is of early date, 
if the Aioi of Ptolemy ^ take their name from Skr. 
ahi, ‘ a snake.’ ^ An inscription at Banavasi, in 
Kanara, records the erection of a cobra stone in 
the middle of tlie 1st century A.n.® 

In Tanjoro the worship of the cobra is common at the present 
day. People of the higher castes consider it a sin to kill a 
cobra, this offence being followed by childlessness, while 
children may be obtained by its worship. The Vellalas make 
an old woman cry aloud in the backyard that a saoriilce will be 
offered to the cobra next day, with a pra3'er that the ottering 
may be accepted. Generally in the evening cooked Jaggeri', 
rice, and an egg, with a burnt offering of butter, are laid out 
for its acceptance.^ In Bellary the worship was formerly more 
common than at present ; snake stones may be seen in every 
village, but few of them seem to receive much attention. 
Vows, however, are made before them to procure children, and, 
if a child is afterwards begotten, it is given an appropriate 
name — Nagappa, Nagamma, etc.® 

(t) The Deccan and W. India . — In the Deccan 
and W. India the cult assumes various forms. 

One of the favourite guardian-deities in the Deccan is 
Nagob.T., ‘father snake.’ •> In Gujarat, to make amends for 
chance injury to a snake resulting in barrenness or loss of 
children, childless women worship an ima^e of the serpent on 
the bright fifth of every Hindu month ; this is done for one or 
three years, and at the final service a cobra is drawn on the 
ground with rice, and a silver snake is laid on the drawing ; 
the woman and her husband bathe, dress in white clothes, and 
worship ; after this the wife buries an iron image of a cobra at 
a place where four roads meet.? At Than in Kajhiiiwar the 
twin snake-hrethren are worshipped.8 Khamhda in Kathiawar 
owes its fame to the shrine of the Khambdio Nag, or snake ; it 
is supposed to guard the village, which therefore needs no 
gates ; snakes are frequently seen near the gateway and are 
never molested.S Bhuj, the chief town of Dutch, is said to 
take its name from the 62-yard snake which the people used 
to worship and feed every day with rice and mllk.iO 

(j) The forest tribes . — As will have been seen 
from instances already given, the worship is 
common among the forest tribes. 

The Gop^s in Chhatisgafh worship images of snakes evenr 
three years by setting out a vessel of milk for the cobra.n 
Members of this tribe are said to have always appeared naked 
before the shrine of their pod Sek Nag or Se^a Naga.12 The cult 
is common among the tribes of the Vindhyan ranges.is Some 
Bhils, however, in W. India are reported to kill snakes when 
they have the chance, and the Khalpas of Gujarat are reported 
not to reverence them.i'* 

4 . The Nagas. — The chief serpent-worshipping 
race in ancient India is known as the Nagas, 
who appear both in history and in folk-lore, and 
to whom much vague speculation has been de- 
voted. 

(a) The Nagas in history . — One of the latest 
authorities, C, F. Oldham, distinguishes betM-een 
the Naga demi-gods in heaven and the Naga 
people on earth, the former being assumed to be 
the deified ancestors of the latter. He concludes 
that the Asuras and the Sarpas, ‘ serpents,’ of the 
Rigveda, the Asuras and Nagas of the Mahdbharata 
and Manu, and the Asuras, or demons, of Brah- 
manical tradition all represent hostile tribes, who 
opposed the Aryan invaders, and that the Asuras j 


were Dravidians.^ Others regard the race of 
Nagas as of trans-Himalayan origin, who adopted 
the snake as their national emblem, and hence 
gave their name to the cobra.® 

‘ The great historical fact in connection with the Nagas 
is the fierce persecution which they suffered at the hands of the 
Brahmans ; the destruction of serpents at the burning of the 
forest of Khandava, the terrible sacrifice of serpents which 
forma the opening scenes in the ilahabharata, and the super- 
natural exploits of the youthful Krishna against the serpents 
sent to destroy him, are all expressions of Brahmanical hatred 
towards the Nagas. Ultimateiy this antagonism merged into 
that deadly conflict between the Brahman and the Buddhist 
which after a lengthened period of religious warfare terminated 
in the triumph of the Brahman. From these data it would 
appear that the Nagas were originally a race distinct from the 
Ar3’nna and wholly without the pale of Brahmanism ; that those 
who became Buddhist were either crushed or driven out of 
India during the age of Brahmanical revival, and that the 
remainder have become converts to Brahmanism and appear 
to bo regarded as an inferior order of Kshatriya8.’i> 


Much of this is little more than speculation, and 
all that can be stated with confidence is that the 
Nagas appear to have been a foreign, perliapa 
non-Aryan, people, found chiefly in N. India, but 
occupying other parts of the country.* They were 
powerful in Central and S. India.® Castes like the 
Maravans, Agamundaiyans, and Kalians in Madras 
are possibly descended from them.® 

(b) The Nagas of folk-lore . — In Buddhist tradi- 
tion, folk-lore, and art we have frequent references 
to the Nagas, personages half-human, half-divine. 
In the legends chiefs and kings are mentioned ivho 
displayed special reverence for Buddha ; his alms- 
bowl was their gift; their kings approach and 
consult the Master.^ The folk-tale collections of 
Somadeva, Katha-sarit-sagara, and the Jdtalca^ 
abound in tales of the Mdlusine and other tjrpes in 
which Nagas figure. 

The king of tho N&gas dwells amidst dance and song in a 
happy land ; ‘ filled with troops of N5ga maidens, gladdened 
constantly with their sports day and night, abounding vntn 
garlands and covered with flowers, it shines like the lightning 
in the sky. Filled with food and drink, with dance and song 
and instruments of music, with maidens richly attired, it shines 
with dresses and ornaments.’ 9 Their palaces are under water, 
or beneath the roots of a great tree, or under the vindhyan 
hills.ie "rheirking wears a magic ring and he spits flre.'U he Is 
offered honey, fried grain, and frogs, but dares not eat them 
the erection of ancient buildings is attributed to them, appar- 
ently because they were regarded as foreign artiflcers.is 


5 . The historical development of serpent- 
worship, — Serpent-worship in a fully developed 
form does nob appear in the Rigveda, but it is 
found as an element of religion in the Yajnrveda. 

‘But there can he no doubt that a belief in serpents had its 
origin in the Veda, though the serpents meant there wereatMt 
the serpents of tho dark night or the black clouds, the 
of the solar deities, such os the Aivins, and not 3'®t 
poisonous snakes of the earth. The later develojment m me 
serpents and the idea of pacifying them by saorifloial offen P 
is iucewise, ns has been well shown by Dr. Wintemitz, thoroug y 
Aryan, nor is there any necessity for adopting that laziest 0 


Menon, Cochin State Manual, Emakulam, 1911, p, 190 ; B. L. 
Rice, Mysore, a Gazetteer compiled for Government, West- 
minster, 1897, 1. 461 ff., Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, 
London, 1909, p. 202 f. ; for the Eomati cult of nagas see 
H. V. Nanjundayya, Ethnographical Survey, Mysore, mono- 
graph no. vl. p. 29. 

2 J. W. McOrindle, Anc. India as described by Ptolemy, 
Calcutta, 1886, p. 64. 

3 BG XV. ii. [1883] 261 ; for early snake-images and inscriptions 
in Mysore see B. L. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Imerip- 
tions, pp. 16, 116, 202 (with illustrations). 
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8 BG xiv. [1882] 397, xviii. iii. [1885] 880. 
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8 J. Burgess, Report on Ant. of Kdthidwdd and Knehh, 
Bombay, 1870, p. 87 ff. 

9 BG viii. [1884] 610 ; tor other snake-shrines see id. pp. 568, 
063. 
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The Tamils EighUen Hundred Years Ago, Maui-as, iw., 
p. 39 ff. ; Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, i. 274 , 464._ f„rther 
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7 A. GrSnwedel, Buddhist Art in 2209- 

4Sa. ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, do- P" ^ 

8 Cambridge, 1895-1913. » Jataka, vl. 160. 

10 Ib. iv. 281 ; Somadeva, ii. 149. London, 

n o. H. Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, uon 
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^'ux. A. .Macdonell, A Hist. ofSanskrU lAt., London, 1900, p- 
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expedients, that ol ascriblnfr nil that seems barbarous in Indian 
religion to the influences of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
countrj' of whom we know next to nothing.’l 

E. W. Hopkins remarks that in Vedic times 
‘serpent worship is not only known, but preva- 
lent.’^ We meet with references to Ahibudhnya, 
the serpent of the deep, and to Ahi, another 
desimation of the demon Vrtra ; in the later 
Sanmitas the serpents {sarpah) are a class of 
divine beings.® The post-Vedio Hahn, the eclipse 
demon, is, in modern belief, a serpent.'* The 
Ath.arvave.da contains numerous charms against 
serpents and a rite of propitiation on the full- 
moon day of Miirgaiirsha ; they are recognized as 
gods, and called euphemistically ‘biting ropes.’® 
In later tradition many legends are connected 
with them, like that of Nahusha, turned into a 
serpent because he insulted the Esi Agastya.® A 
senes of tales describes the enmity between Garuda, 
the chief of the feathered race, and the Nagos.’ 
Garuda has been compared with the Simurgh of 
Persian and the Kukh, or Roc, of Arab tradition, 
the latter of which attacks snakes,® and with the 
Hebrew Cherub.® It has also been suggested that 
the bird was the totem of tribes hostile to the 
Nagas.*® In the J3raAmana« serpents, as developed 
objects of cult, occupy a prominent place, and in 
the Bldhahharata, amidst a mass of folk-tradition, 
the divine snakes are grouped with other celestial 
powers.** 

6. Serpents in the later orthodox cults, — ^The 
serpent is closely associated 'with Brahmanical 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism, 

(«) Brahmanical Hinduism . — 

The association of the snake with diva’s symbol, the littga, is 
very intiniate.is A brazen serpent surrounds the great lifiga at 
the Rajput shrine of Ekiinga.*® As symbols of Siva’s energy, 
they appear in the remarkable Napiraja iniage.>< In the 
Himalaya Bhairava, one of the Saiva group of deities, is repre- 
sented by a coloured stick in the form of a hooded snake, and 
Siva himself, as RikheSvar, lord of the NSgas, is surrounded by 
serpents and crowned with a chaplet of hooded snakes. If, 
in ploughing, the share injures or kiiis a snake, a short 
rituai is prescribed to appease the iord of the snakes. Oapcsa, 
the M&tris or Mother-goddesses, and Ksetrapai, the field 
guardian deity, are first worshipped on the spot; then the 
figure of Siva In his form as Mrityuiijaya, ‘ he that overcomes 
death,’ is drawn on cloth, and with it that of the snake-pod ; 
both are worshipped, the snake spell (sarpamantra) is recited, 
and a fire-sacrifice {homo) is made-t® The Lingayats (g-».), as 
Salvas, naturally worship snakes. it Other deities are also 
associated with the serpent. At Ter, probably the ancient 
Tagara, the hooded snake accompanies an a.^ooiation ol Siva, 

■Vifpu, Brahms, and Surya, " ■ ■■ ■•' ■ -> o ‘ . 

sonation of the female ener, .' < ■ ■ ‘ • ’ 

bears a bell and snake in her .- ' ■ 

Kali is represented with her hair brushed back under a snake 
fillet and surmounted by a distended head of a cobra,!® while in 
S. India Bhadrokali’s image, with two rvings, is covered with 
serpents.!® Probably in commemoration of his feats as a dragon- 
slayer, a living snake guards Krsija’s shrine, and at Pandharpur 

* P. Max Muller, Contrib. to the Science of Mgthologg, 
London, 1897, il. 693 f. 

9 The Religions of India, ed. Boston and London, 1902, p. 164, 
quoting Rigveda, xi. 0, viii. 6, 7, where it is combined with 
tree-worship (see below, 5 la). 

® A. A. Maodonell, J'edie ilythology, Strassburg, 1897, pp. 72, 
148, 162; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, London, 18G8- 
70,i.95f. 

4MBcdonell, Ved. Myth,, p. 160 ; B- Thurston, Elhnog. Motes 
in S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 289 ; cf. 'W. W. Skeat and C. O. 
Blagden, Ragan Races of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1900, 
ii. 236. 

» SBB xlli. [1897] 161 ff., 425, 487, 652 ff., 605, 040, 43, 119, 126, 
162, 147. 

' Muir, i. 6711. 

* Somadeva, i. 182 f., ii. 312 ; Jdtaka, vi. 93, 102. 

® R. F. Burton, Rook of the Thousand Mights and a Might, 
ed. London, 1893, iv. 357 f. 

9 HDR v. 644 ; art. HnmmsM, } s (6). 

10 Oldham, p. 81 f. u Hopkins, pp. 251, 37a 

12 J. R. Rivett-Carnao, ‘ The Snake Symbol in India, especially 
in Oonneotion with the Worship of Siva,’ JASB, 1879, i. 17 ff. 

1® Tod, popular ed., i, 427. 

14 V. A. Smith, Hist, of Fine Art, p. 251. 

1® Atkinson, ii. 777, 861, 913. 

1® Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iv. 257. 

17 Arch. Sure. Rep. 1902-03, pp. 201, 241. 

18 W. W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, i. 269. 

1* Thurston, Castes and Tribes, Ii. 406. 


his consort, RSdha, holds snakes in her hands.i Ti?pu resting 
on Ananta or Sesa, the world-serpent, is a common subject in 
religious art. He sleeps upon the serpent whose heads support 
the world, during the intervals of creation.® In his form 
Narayajja, at Balaji in Nepal, his image has a snake-hood 
projecting over the water.s 

(6) Buddhism. — The records of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims supply numerous examples of 
the serpent-cult in Buddhism, particularly as 
guardians of trees and springs. 

Two drairon-kings washed the infant Buddha ; the dragon 
grants a site for monasteries in his lake ; the Kara Raja, 
Muchilinda, protects Buddha with his folds.4 On the Bodh 
Gaya rails the ndga spreads his hood, and at Bharhut a king 
with a five-headed snake-hood kneels before an altar behind 
which is a tree.® At the Sarpa (or serpent) cave, excavated 
about the time of A4oka, a three-headed serpent of a very 
archaic type appears.® In W. India the Saiva Buddhist con- 
verts preserved their original snake-worship.7 In the records 
of the Chinese pilgrims we find Buddhist iramanas wor- 
shipping the ndga and conducting rites at ndga shrines.8 a 
favourite gift at modern Buddhist pagodas in Burma is a re- 
presentation in gold of the Lord Buddha, with n hooded snake 
raising itself over hira.9 

(c) Jainism. — 

In Jainism the symbol of the Erthakara Par4vnnatha is a 
serpent (sarpa).n> The colossal statue of Gomatesvara at 
Sravana Belgola (g.v.) is surrounded with white ant-hills from 
which snakes emerge.u The N-lgamalai, or snake-hill, is said 
to be the remains of a great serpent formed by the magic art 
of the Jains, and prevented by the power of Siva from devour- 
ing the Saiva city of Madura, and at the Ramatirtha stands a 
Jam image covered by a cobra with expanded hood.*® 

(rf) Sikhism . — Sikhism also has associations with 
the snake. 

Guru Har Qobind, as a child, destroyed a cobra sent by an 
enemy to attack him, and he killed a monstrous python which 
in its previous birth had been a proud mahant, or prior, who 
embezzled the property of his disciples ; Guru Har Eai acted in 
the same way to a python which in a previous existence had 
been o papdit who used falsely to vaunt the power at the 
Vedas.l-* 

7 . The serpent in its various manifestations. — 
The snake-cuib assumes many forms. 

{a) Controlling water . — The belief tliat serpents 
live in, guard, and control water— lakes, springs, 
and rivers — is a belief common to many races.*® 

In the records of the Chinese pilgrims a ndga rides on the 
winds, passes through space, and glides over the waters; 
another brings fertilizing rain ; on a mountain pass ‘ there are 
poison dragons, who when evil-purposed spit poison, winds, 
rain, snow, drifting sand, and gravel-stones ’ ; other wicked 
dragons are restrained from sending rain-storms ; people re- 
sort with their shamans to the tank of the Naga Raja Elapatra, 
and by cracking their lingers and praying they obtain rain or 
fine weatlier.l® Many lakes and tanks in N. India are sacred to 
serpents.is All the wells in Ka4mir, especially hot springs, are 
associated with snake-worship. *7 The Naga Mahapadma is the 
tutelary guardian of the largest Katmir lake, the Vulur.18 The 
sinuous motion of the snake suggests its connexion with rivers, 
as in Burma, where three snakes, one ol which is cut into three 
pieces, produce three rivers and four canals, and in Sikkim, 
where the course of the river Tista is straight because the king 
of serpents led it into the plains.l® 


1 G. Oppert, On the Orig. Inhabitants of Rharatacarsa or 
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3 P. Brown, Picturesque Mepal, London, 1912, p. 181. 

4 Beal, i. Introd. i., i. 149, ii. 128 ; Watters, ii. 128 f. 

® J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
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(6) The chthonic snake. — The snake living in 
crevices of the earth is often identified with 
deceased ancestors and is regarded as chthonic.^ 

Mannots in the Himalaya are credited with the power of 
producing storms because they live in the bowels of the earth 
with the nagas that cause thunderstorms.^ 

In the Brdhmweas ‘they chant the verses (seen) by the Queen 
of the Serpents (sarpa-rajni), because the earth is the Queen of 
the Serpents, for she is the Queen of all that moves (sarpatys 

Thus the snake becomes associated with fertility 
and eroticism.^ Therefore the cult is largely in 
the hands of women. 

Among the Komatis of Mysore women worship snake images 
set up in performance of vows, and believed to he specially 
efficacious in curing sores and giving children.® 

Hence snake-worship is often performed at mar- 
riages, as among the Bedars of the Deccan by 
married women, by Brahmans in Kanara, by 
Lambadls in Madras.® The cult of earth fertility- 
goddesses, like Ellamma or her impersonation, the 
Mataagi, is aecompanied by snake symbols.'^ This 
is specially the case with the house-snake, which 
is regarded as the family-genius.® 

(c) Snakes representing ancestors. — The concep- 
tion of the snake as a fertilizer is, again, connected 
with the belief that the spirit of an ancestor, 
which takes shape as a snake, is re-embodied in 
one of the successors.® 

In the Central Provinces Sonjhara women will not mention 
the name of the snake aloud, just as they refrain from naming 
their male relatives.!** When Mandalay was founded, the king 
of Burma ordered that a pregnant woman should be slain in 
order that her spirit might become the guardian nat of the city ; 
offerings of fruit and food were made to her spirit, which was 
supposed to have taken the shape of a snake.n In the Central 
Provinces it is said that a man had three wives, who were 
cremated wth his body. ‘While they were burning, a large 
serpent came up, and, ascending the pile, was burnt with them. 
Soon after another came up and did the same. They were seen 
by the whole multitude, who were satisfied that they had been 
the ■wives [of the deceased] in a former birth, and would 
become so again after this sacrifice,’!** 

When Chitor was stormed by the Muhammadans (a.d. 1S13), 
the Rajputs, with their wives and children, perished by fire in 
an underground chamber. ‘Superstition has placed as its 
guardian a huge serpent, whose venomous breath extinguishes 
the light which might guide intruders to the place of sacrifice.’ !•* 

(d) Snakes guardians of treasure. — The chthonic 
snake is naturally guardian of treasure buried in 
the earth. This incident often appears in folk- 
lore.’* J. Eorbes tells a ghastly tale of a snake 
which actually occupied a cavern in which treasure 
was supposed to lie.’® 

(e) Snakes identifying and protecting kings or 
heroes. — The basis of this belief, according to one 
suggestion, is that, as representing the ancient 
rulers, they naturally protect their successors. 

The Nagasias of the Central Provinces derive their name from 
the nag, or cobra, and assert that a cobra spread its hood to 
protect the tribal hero from the sun.it The claim to the throne 
of Sanga, the hero of Mewar and Kehar of Jaisalmer, was 
recognized in the same way.iT The same tale is told of the 
great chief Holkar,!8 and of the infant Buddha, whose image at 

I CGS, Oxford, 1896, i. 290, v. 37 ; JHS xix. [1899] 205. 

*2 WaddeU, p. 219. 

3 Aitareya Brdhmaxia, ed. M. Haug, Bombay, 1863, ii. 358 f, 

* A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Bose, London, 1902, p, 192 ff. 

t Eth. Sure. Mysore, vi. [Bangalore, 1906] 29 ; Thurston, 
Omens, pp. 124, 133, 128. 

6 BG xxiii. [1884] 96, rv. i. [1883] 171 ; Thurston, Omens, 
p. 136. 

t Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iv. 306, 300. 

8 E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, 1909-10, i. 
169, 172; J. C. Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore, Cambridge 
1910, p.259f. 

8 PICt i. 179 ; Hartland, i. 169, 176 ; Frazer, GB^, pt. v.. 
Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, London, 1912, ii. 288, 294 f., 
Totem ism and Exogamy, do. 1910, ii. 634. 

10 Russell, iv. .510. 

II Upper Burma Gazetteer, i. ii. 35. 

10 W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections, p. 29. 

13 Tod, popular ed., i. 216. 

J4 Jataka, i. 179, ii. 214 ; F. A. Steel and B. C. Temple, Wide- 
aicake Stories, Bombay and London, 1884, p. 295 ; Bompas p. 
158 ; T. K. Gopal Panikkar, p. 69 ; BG i. i. [1696] 461. 

1® Oriental Memoirs", London, 1834, ii. 18 ff. 

18 Russell, iv. 258. 

11 Tod, i>opular ed., i. 236, li. 203. 

18 .1. Malcolm, A Memoir of Central TmHa, London, 1823, i. 
144. 


Sarnath represents him sheltered by the colls and hood of . 
three-headed snake.l The world-snake, Sesa, protected tSo 
infant Krgna from a rain-storm.2 ' 

(/) The snake as a Aeafer.— Throughout India 
the ndga is invoked to heal disease of all kinds 
particularly loathsome sores. Hence parts of its 
body are valued as remedies. 

Among the Taungthas ‘there is but one medicine current 
the dried gall bladder and the dung of the boa-constrictor’ 
which is supposed to be, and is used as, a remedy for every! 
thing.’ 3 ■' 

In the Qaro hills the skin of a certain snake, when applied to 
the part affected, cures pain.4 

ig) The snake-jewel. — ^The snake has in its head 
a jewel possessing magical powers.® 

‘ It is sometimes metamorphosed into a beautiful youth ; it 
equals the treasure of seven kings ; it can be secured only by 
cowdung or horsedung being thrown over it; and if'itis 
acquired the serpent dies. ... Its presence acii as an amulet. 
... It protects the owner from drowning . . . allowing him 
to pass over rivers dry-shod.’® 

Snakes make precious stones, like those in Malabar, which 
are formed by divine serpents blowing on gold in the depths of 
the earth.f 

8. Places immune from snakes. — Like Sardinia, 
Ireland, and other places, certain localities in 
India are immune from snakes.® 

It is believed that no poisonous snakes exist in those parts of 
the Katoir valley from which the peak of Haramak is visible.8 
On the Ratnagiri and Talaimaiai hills venomous snakes are said 
to be innocuous.!® The family saint of the Kaliar Rajputs in 
the Panjab is Kala Sayyid ; any one sleeping near his shrine 
must lie on the ground lest he be bitten by a snake ; hut, if a 
snake bites a man on a Kaiiar’s land, he will suffer no harm.!* 

9, Snakes and totemism. — The worship of the 
serpent seems to have originated independently of 
totemism.!® Descent from the snake, the use of its 
name as a sept title, the tabu which prevents its 
slaughter, and the respect paid to it when dead all 
appear in India. 

(a) Descent from the snake . — 

The Muasis and NagvansTs of the Central Provinces claim 
descent from a male and female snake, and the Hajjam barbers 
of Bombay from the world-serpent, Sesa.!* Some Nagar 
Brahmans in Nimar are said to be the offspring of Brahmans 
and Naga women ; some Brahmans for this reason refuse to eat 
with them, and in Baroda they call their women Nag-kanya, 

‘ snake-maidens.’ !4 In Burma there are people who say that 
they are descended from the egg of a 71030.!® The Gandhmalis 
believe their ultimate ancestor to have been a cobra; hence 
they specially observe the Nagpaiiohami festival!® and eat no 
cooked food on that day.!! A group of Vellalas in Madras say 
that they spring from a Naga-kanya ; 18 and the ruling family of 
Chota Nagpur claim their origin from the serpent Pundarika 
Nag. 

(b) Septs and sub-castes named after the snake.— 
Nag is a common title of caste-sections in Bengal, 
Madras, and other parts of India. . . 

(c) Tabu against killing snakes. — This is partly 
general and partly confined to groups which claim 
descent from the serpent. 

According to Manu, killing a snake degrades the offender 
into a mixed caste, and a Brahman must give a spade of black 
iron.**** In Madras a cobra is popularly believed to be a Brahman ; 


1 Arch. Surv. 1904-05, p. 85. 

2 Vishnu Purana, ed. Wilson, p. 603. . 

3 T. H. Lewin, The Mill Tracts of Chittagong, Calcutta, 18f9, 
pp. 78, 98. 

4 Asiatic Besearches, iii. [London, 1799] 41. , 

5 MacCullooh, OF, p. 41 ; J. Grimm. Teutonic Mythology, 
Eng. tr., London, 1882-88, iii. 1220, iv. 1686. 

6 PR^ ii. 143 f. ’’ Gopal Panikkar, p. 69. 

8 Frazer, Paiisanias, v. 325 f. _ ® Lawrence, p. 155. 

10 Trichinopoly Gazetteer, 1907, i. 6, 285. 

!! Rose, Glossary, ii. 441. _ . 

!2 Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 500ff., iv. Sot. 

13 ChhaUsgarh Gazetteer, 1909, pp. 117, 309 ; Census of India, 
1911, -ni. Bombay, pt.i.ZGl. , _. 

14 Fimar GazetUer, 1903, i. 66; Census of India, 1911, xii. 
Baroda, pt, i, 308. _ „ _ mh, 

1® Upper Burma Gazetteer, n. ii. 135; H. H, Blsley, I" 
People of India, Calcutta, 1908, p. 101. 

16 See below, § 13 (/). V Bussell, iii. W. „ 

18 Thurston, Castes and Tribes, vii. 382 ; Sarat Chandra Roy, 
The Mundas and their Country, Calcutta, 1®!2, p. wffy . 
similar legends of descent from a snake-god see ^ . ' 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, 1. BOB., pt. in. The vyi 9 
Corf, do. 1911, p. 132 f. 

19 Bisley, TO ii. 120 ; 'Thurston, Castes and Tribes, v. 134 1. 

20 Bates, xi. 69. 134. 
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It Is B deadly sin to kill It, nnd the otTcnce necessitates an 
extreme form of penance.i The Badagas of the Ifilgiri bills 
tvdil not kill n snake nor pass near a dead one.s In W. India, in 
spite of its destructive nature, a cobra is never killed; when 
one appears in a house, the people bow to it and pray it not to 
harm the inmates ; at the moat, if it is caught, it is put in an 
earthen Jar, and this is laid in a lonely spot; the Vapis of 
Aljmadnagar, if they rvish to got rid of a cobra, have it caught 
with round wooden scissors and set at lar^e in a neighbouring 
ileld.3 One penalty for killing a snake is leprosy, and this 
disease attacks any one who destroys its eggs by disturbing the 
ground in which it dwells, or by setting on fire Jungle or grass 
in which it lives and breeds.'* 

Among the Khatris of the Fanjiib a snake was once bom to 
one of the Abroia sept, and another fed the ancestor of the 
Chhotris ; both septs worsliip and will not kill the reptile.** In 
the Central Provinces the Ilatwas ore descended from a snake, 
belong to the N5g golra, will not kill a cobra, ■will save it from 
death at the hands of others, and sometimes pay snake- 
charmers to release those which they hone captured; an oath 
by the snake is their most solemn form of afllrmation.8 The 
same tabu prevails among the Nigesh sept of the Kaltuyas in 
Bengal ana the Nagbel sept of the Nahals in the Centra! 
Provinces.? 

(d) Rcspixt paid to dead snakes . — 

In the Central Provinces, if a Parja of the snake sept kills 
one accidentally, he places a piece of new yam on his head, 
praying for forgiveness, and deposits the body on an ant-hill 
where snakes are supposed to dwell.® In Travancore, if a dead 
cobra was found, it was burned with the same ceremonies os a 
man of high caste.® In IV. India a special rite {nngabali) Is 
perlomicd by those who desire children, by those who suffer 
from bodily disease, who have killed a snake, or whoso nearest 
relative has died from snake-bitc.i® 

10. Persons dying from snake-bite. — The person 
dj'ing of snake-bite is considered tabu, because his 
body lias been occupied by the snake-god. Hence 
the corpses of such persona are usually disposed 
of in a tvay different from that observed by the 
group. 

Among the Sigars of Bombay those who die of snake-hitc arc 
cremated on the village common, probably in the hope that the 
Bjiirit may depart at once, and, it this is not done, it Is said that 
they will fail to receive absolution.!! The Jatapu Kandhs 

eneraily burn their dead, but those dying of snake-bite are 

uricd.l' In parts of the Central Provinces, if a person has died 
by hanging, drowning, or snake-bite, his body is burnt without 
any rites, but, in order that his soul may be saved, a ffrc-sacriflce 
(horn) is performed after the cremation.!® In N. India a person 
dying in this way is believed to bo re-born as a snake m the 
next life. In order to avoid this, an image of a snake is made 
of silver, gold, wood, or clay, offerings ore made to it, a 
Br.’ihnian is fed, and a prayer is made to Vasuki Baja to release 
the soul.!* 

11. Magical cures for snake-bite. — 

In Baroda an c.xport is sumiiioncd who applies charmed 
cowdung ashes to the bite, and, witli a charm, ties knot after 
knot on a thread ; if the patient is restless, be dashes some 
handfuls of water on his eyes, and tries to force the snake to 
leave his body ; after this treatment tlic snake explains why it 
bit the man ; if the injury whicli prompted the snake to bite 
was trivial, it aCTCcs to leave the patient ; if severe, it refuses to 
leave, and death follows ; members of a Nagar Brahman family 
are expert in this treatment.!® In the AfAarunreda there are 
numerous charms for the exorcism of snakes from houses or 
against snake-bite ; a central feature of such charms is the 
invocation of the white horse of Pedu (Paldwa), a slayer of 
serpents l® A favourite means of cure is by the ‘snake-stone,' 
■ahich if !v.pposcd to suck the poison from the bite.i? 


! Thurston, Omens, p. 121 ; Dnbois, p. 114 IT. ; cf. ffB®, pt. il. 
Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1011, p. 221 IT. 

SJ. W. Breeks, An Account of the Primitioe Tribes and 
Itnnumenls (f the Xilagiris, London, 1873, p. 104. 

a Census of India, 1911, xvi Baroda, pt. I. 67 ; BG xvii. 
1884] 40. 

■* Thurston, Omens, p. 124. 

® Bose, Glossary, il. 616, 619. 6 Kussell, i. 367. 

7 Census of India, 1901, vl. Bengal, pt. L 416 ; Bussell, Iv. 
«C0. 

8 Bussell, Iv. 873. 

0 Frarer. Totemism and Exogamy, i. 21, quoting J. Canter 
7isschor, Letters from itatabar, p. 162 ; Thurston, Ethnog. 
Vofes, P.ESS. 

I® J. M. Campbell, Eoteson Che Spirit Basis of Belief and 
■'usiom, Bombay, 1885, p. 306 ff. 

11 Eth. Surr. no. 113 IBombay, 1008], p. 4. 

1® Censxis of India, 1901, xv. Madras, pt. 1. p. 157, 
ri Jubbulpore Gazetteer, Nagpur, 1009, 1. 137. 

1‘ yiXQ\v. [1891-951 ISO. 

1® Census of India, 1011, xvi. Baroda, pt. L 67 f. 

10 SUN xlii. 425 f., 27 f., 461, 487, 65211., 60.'! f. ; for other 
(I'liiedics of the same kind see Thurston, Omens, p. 05 ; PB^ L 
•39 ; PL xxl. [1910] 85. 

11 H. Yule and A. 0. BurneU, Bobson-JobsonO, London, 1003, 
p. 84711. 
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Certain clans, families, and individuals claim 
the power of curing snake-bite or are closely 
identified with the snake.' 

Such are the Kir of the Central Prorinoes,® the Snake-tribe in 
the Panjah,8 and the BodISs in the same province.* Ohasidas, 
the founder of the SatnamT (9.r.) sect, is said to have been 
gifted in the same way.® Among the Todas certain men have a 
reputation for caring snake-bite ; the limb bitten is bound in 
tlircc places with a cord of woman’s hair; with a piece of a 
certain tree the healer strikes the limb, repeating an incanta- 
tion.® 

Various cliarnis are used to repel the attacks of 
snakes. These are often made in the shape of the 
reptile. 

Such ie the nagapatam, the most primitive form of ornament 
worn by Nayar women in S. India, which represents a hooded 
snake.V Jlen and women in Vizngapatam arc very fond of 
wearing earrings of brass or gold wire twisted to symbolize a 
snake, with one end flattened out and pointed to represent the 
hcad.8 Tlie bead ornament of a 5farath.v Brahman woman 
bears in the centre an image of a cobra erect, representing Sesa 
Naga, the serpent-king.® Ladakhi women wear, as their 
national head-dress, a snake-shaped plaited strip of red cloth.!® 
In Bengal a karabi root (A'friimi odorum), pulled whilst the 
breath is held, on the night when the snake-goddess, Mnnasil, is 
worshipped, protects the wearer from snake-bite, but its efficacy 
lasts only one year.!! A rosary made of the vertebral of snakes 
is used in Tibet for necromancy and divination.!® 

Many sacred places are in I'cpute for tbe cure of 
snake- bite. 

In the Central Provinces a visit to the shrine of Bhilat Baba, 
a local saint, cures possession hy devils and snake-hitc.!® Thai 
of Maha Siddha, ‘ the great saint,’ has the same reputation in 
Berar.!4 

With the same obj'ect ex votos in the form of 
snakes are often dedicated. 

Brahmans in Madras offer images of snakes to appease the 
wrath of Eahu during on eclipse, and in Tamil temples models 
of snakes, especially those coiled in coitu, are offered to pro- 
pitiate serpents.!® Coiled snakes are constantly represented on 
Indian temples.!® 

12 . Tree- and serpent-worship. — The connexion 
between tree-worship and serpent-worship has 
probably been overstated by J. Fergusson ; but 
some instances are forthcoming. 

In Buddhist times ‘ the tree-deities were called N5gas, and 
were able nt will, like the Nkgas, to assume the human form ; 
and in one story the spirit of a banyan tree who reduced the 
merchants to ashes is called a N6ga-raja, the soldiers he sends 
forth from his tree arc N&gos. and the tree itself is “the 
dwelling-place of the Naga.”!® This may explain why it is that 
the tree-gods ore not specially mentioned in tho Mah5 Samoya 
list of deities who are there said by the poet to have come to 
pay reverence to the Buddha.’!® On the Bhorhut stupa are 
various reliefs of nSgas engaged in worshipping sacred trees or 
possibly the Buddha Immanent in them.®® A similar subject 
from S, India is described by Tod.n 

In Mysore ‘the stones bearing tho sculptured figures of 
serpents near every village arc always erected under certain 
trees, which are most frequently built round with a raised 
platform, on which the stones arc set up, facing the rising sun. 
One is Invariably a sacred Bg, which represents a female, and 
another a niargosa, which represents a male ; and these two are 


I Cf. Frazer, Totemisi.i and Exogamy, 1. 133. 

X Bussell, iii. 483 f. 

8 PEQ ii. 01 ; ci. GB®, pt. v.. Spirits of the Com and of the 
Wild, ii. 316 f. 

4 Bose, Glossary, il. 116. 

a Raipur Gazetteer, 1009, 1. 80. 

8 W. H. B. Bivers, The Todas, London, 1006, p. 267 

7 Thurston, Castes and Tribes, v. 366 ; Censits of India, 1901, 
xxvi. Travancore, pt. i., p. 326 ; L. K. Anantha Ivrishna Iver, 
The Cochin Tribes and Castes, ii. 101. 

8 Vizagapatam Gazetteer, i. 69. 

® Eth. Surv. Central Provinces, viil. [1011] 05 ; BG xviii. i. 
[1885] 54, 

1® Census of India, 1911, xx. Kashmir, pt. L p. 61 n. 

a Mem. ASB [. [1005] 233, 

!®L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, 
p. 209. 

I® Iloshangabad Gazetteer, 1003, i. 291. 

!* Derar Gazetteer, Bombay, 1870, p. 192 ; PB® i, 220 ff. 

1® Thurston, Omens, pp. 43, ICO, Ethnog. Eotes, p. 353 f. 

!* Asiatic Researches, vi. [1801] 389 (with illustrations) ; PEQ 
. foX-Cimilar offerings of images of snakes and pliaHi see 
J. E. Harrison, Themis, (Cambridge, 1012, p. 266 ; Somadeva, i. 
8 ; for ex rofo offerings, in Him.alayan snake-shrines, Oldham, 
p. 101 f. 

17 JVee and Serpent Worship-. is Jdtaka, iv. 221 ff. 

!® Ehj-s Davids, p. 232, w-ith illustration of Buddha prcacliing 
to nagas in a saerM tree. 

®® Cunningham, p, 26 f., plates xxviii., xxix. 

®! Popular cd., i. 462. 
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godhan In Bihar.l In other partfl of N. India people about 
begging during the rainy season for two and a half da^, 
during which time they do not sleep under a roof or eat salt; 
the object fa said to be to avert the danger of snake*bite. 

14. The snake in Hindu religious art. — ^Repre- 
eentotions of the snake and its worship appear 
throughout Hindu religious art. 

FiCTirea of the Noge Kaji, often in connexion with those of 
Buddha, appear In many cavc-temple3,s The figures of the 
napas at AJanta (g.v.) are apecially interesting.® A favourite 
subject is "V'lfnu as NSrayopa resting on the world-snake, Sefa.* 

15. The snake in folklore.— The snake natur- 
ally plays a leading part in the folk-lore of India. 
Here only a few instances can he given. ‘ 

The snake knows the powers of life-giving plants, and the 
language ot birds and animals can he acnuired by eating some 

K rt of the flesh of a serpent.® According to Philostratos of 
mnos, their hearts and livers were eaten in India, and 
knowledge ol the language and thoughts of animals was thus 
attainedir According to the Santals, the power of under- 
standing the speech of animals is given by Manasa, king of 
serpents.® In another Santil tale a snake teaches a woman an 
Incantation which, if used when dust is thrown into the air, 
will cause the person against whom it la aimed to be burned to 
ashes.® Omens are naturally taken from snakes. In Madras a 
person should postpone his Journey if he secs a cobra or a rat- 
snake ; and in Kumaun, when a snake crosses a man's path, he 
must tear a rag from his clothing and place it on the trail of 
the reptile ; It be tails to do so, be tails sick or suffers some 
other evil.1® In Madras any one who dreams of a snake is 
considered to be proof against its bite ; if a man dreams of a 
cobra, his wife or some other near female relative has con- 
ccivcd.ii If a man has marks ot a snake on his right foot, or a 
woman on her left, they are incarnations ot some deity.i'.! In the 
PanJab some snakes n'hich drink buffaloes' milk ore so swift as 
to be able to bite a galloping horse ; two-headed snakes are 
common ; there is a snake which poisons the breath of a sleeper, 
strikes him with its tail, and is able to remove from the bedside 
sticks which might be used against it.i® The Sanskrit names 
for the snake, djiff-visha, djisnti-visha, ' having poison in the 
eyes,’ imply that it can poison by a mere glance.i^ The hama- 
dryad Is supposed to pursue its victim over hill, dale, and 
water.!® Among the Todas a person whom a snake has bitten 
must not cross a stream ; if it Is absolutely necessarj’ that he 
should cross, he must be carried over itl® The same people 
explain eclipses by the fact that a snake once hunted a hare, 
which took refuge in the moon ; the moon promised to protect 
It ‘The snake still goes sometimes to catch the hare in the 
moon, and when he goes the moon becomes dark and some 
people fire guns and send up rockets and the Todas shout ’W 
The Eodu Oollas of Mysore believe that, if a woman in her 
courses enters the house, they will be bitten by snakes or stung 
by scorpions.!® In N. India a snake Is said to become blind on 
seeing a pregnant woman.!# In the Konkan the bite of the rat- 
snake is poisonous on Sunday, but harmless on other days ; if 
it is in a field wdth a buffalo, whichever sees the other first nill 
sun-lve, while the one first seen will die ; when buffaloes bathe, 
this snake sucks their milk under water.®* One snake in 
Batnagiri can kill people by merely costing its shadow on them 
from a tree or the roof of a house.#' 

brreiuTORi!. — ^To the knowledge of the writer no compre- 
hensive monograph on serpent-worship In India has been 
published. Some aspects oi the subject have been investigated 
by J. Fergnsson, Iree and Serpent Worship, or Tlltislralions 
of Mythologp and Art in Indiat, London. 1873 ; C. F. Oldham. 
The Sun and the Serpent, do. 1B05 ; W. Crooke, PU®, do. 1800, 


! Q. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, p. 400. 

* Fergnsson-Burgess, Cave Temples of India, pp. 1661., 306, 
S17, 325, 331, 843, 421 ; Grunwedel, pp. 29, 94, 100 if., 133. 

® Grunwedel, p. 43 £t. 

4 Areh. Sure. Rep. 1905-00, p. 114 ; J. Fergusson, Uist. of 
Ind. and Bastem Arch., !. 341; Smith, Hist, of Pine Art, p. 
162 f. For other soulptures see A. Cunningham, The Stupa of 
Bharhut, and The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854 ; F. 0. Moisey, 
Sanchi and its Remains. 
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® . ■■ •' Pokhuria, 1891, p. 22. 
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’“Thurston, Omens, p. 25; PIPQ ii. 130; for other omens 
from snakes see J. E. I'adfield, The Hindu at Home. Madras, 
1690, p. 2SSir. 
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li. 121 ff. ; A. de Gubematis, Zoological Ilythotogy, do. 1872, U 
3^ ff. For other references see EBrtt xxir. 670 ff. Some of the 
abundant and scattered literature on the subject has been 
quoted in the article. W. ClIOOKE. 

SERPENT-WORSHIP (Teutonic and IBalto- 
Slavic). — I. Teutonic. — x. Lombard snake- 
worship, — In the 7th cent. St. ] 3 arbatus_ melted 
down the golden image of a viper, ivhioh the 
Lombards worshipped in secret. Unfortunately 
we know nothing further of this cult.* 

2. Wisdom and healing powers.— The Teutons, 
like most other peoples, believed in the wisdom of 
the serpent and in his powers of gii'ing health and 
strengtli. 

Bother, the adversary of Balder, came to his enemy’s camp, 
and heard that ‘ three maidens bad gone out carrying the secret 
feast of Balder. . . , Now they had three snakes, ot whose 
venom they were wont to mix a strenrthening compound for 
the food of Balder, and even now a flood of slaver was dripping 
on the food from the open mouths of the serpents.’ The eldest 
maiden refused to give the food to Bother, ‘declaring that 
Balder would be cheated, if they increased the bodily powers 
of his enemy.’ ® 

Saxo also tells us how Holler saw hts motlier preparing a meal 
for himself and bis step-brother Erie. * Be looked up at three 
snakes hanging from above . . . from whose mouths flowed a 
slaver which dribbled drops of moisture on the meal. Now two 
of these were pitchy of hue, while the third seemed to have 
whitish scales . . . Roller thought that the affair looked like 
magic. . . . For he did not know that the snakes were naturally 
harmless, or how much strength was being brewed for that 
meal.’ Eric chooses the broth made from the dark snake, 
‘Judging the feast not by the colours hut by the Inward 
strengthening effected,’ and so he attains ‘ to the highest pitch 
of human wisdom,' knowledge ot animal language, and success 
in war.® 

Somewhat simUar results come from the eating 
of the heart of the snake or dragon, FSfnir, bj 
Sigurd the Volsung.'* We find a parallel fortius 
superstition of the potency of the snake’s slaver 
in the Lithuanian custom of nutting their sacred 
house-snake on the table and letting him touch 
their food.* 

3. The snake and the soul. — The cult of the 
house-snake probably prevailed at one time among 
the Teutons. 

‘ Plenty of old tales are still told of home snakes and unites. 
On meadows and pastures, and even in bouses, snakes come to 
children when alone, sip milk with them out of their bowl . . . 
they watch infants in the cradle, and to bigger children they 
shew treasures: to kill them is unlucky. ... If the parents 
surprise the snake with the child, and kill it, the child begins to 
fall away, and dies before long.” ® 

’ In some districts they say every house has two snakes, a 
male and a female, but they never shew themselves till tlie 
master or mistress ot the house dies, and then they undergo the 
same fate,’ * 

The cult of the house-snake is a wide-spread 
religious practice, and seems to be a form of 
ancestor-worship, arising from the notion that 
snakes embody the souls of the dead. In some 
Teutonic legends and superstitions the snakes 
appear to embody the souls of those who are still 
alive — a survival perhaps of the primitive belief in 
the ‘ external soul.’ 

Paul the Deacon tells the story of King Gunther, whose 'soul 
crept out ol his mouth in the shape of a snake . . . passed a 
little brook and entered a mountain, nftonvards returning again 
to the mouth ol tlie king. . . . The king in the meantime hod 
dreamt that he crossed a bridge over a river, and arrived in a 
mountain full of gold. The treasure . , . was afterwards 
actually lifted.’® 

Several Northern stories .appear to contain 
reminiscences of the custom of rearing house- 
snakes. 

Thora, daughter of Herodd, king of Sweden, at the command 
of her father, ’ endured to rear a race of adders with her maiden 
hands,’ which grew until they became a public nuisance and 
were killed by her wooer, Engnar Lodbrog.# According to the 
version ol the story in the Saga of King Bagnar Lodbrok,^^ the 


! Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. SLallybrass, li. 684. 

- Saxo, tr. Eiton, p. 93. S [b. p. 15S f. 

4 Volsunga Saga, in Dievrosaisehe Edaa, cd. Wilken, p. 182. 
® See Iielow, § n. 6 Grimm, ii. CSC. 7 Ib. p. 6S7. 

® See Saussaj-c, Religion of the Teutons, p. 297. 

» Saxo, n. 30f f. 

!# PomaldarSoguT Nordrlanda, Kanpmannabofn, 1829, 1.237 1 
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princess kept a snake in a box, with gold under him. The 
snake ^ew until he encircled the whole room, and the gold 
grew with his growth. 

Both snakes and dragons (which often play a very 
similar part in popular belief) are frequently sup- 
posed to bring wealth or guard gold. 

FMnir was ori^nally human, but guarded his treasure by 
lying on top of it, in the form of a great snake or dragon.l The 
dragon in BeowiUf kept watch over treasure in a burial-mound. 

It is probable that originally the dead man was 
thought to appear in the form of a snake or dragon 
guarding the treasures that were buried with him 
in his grave. 

Saxo teUs of another snake-rearing princess : 

'Siward, tbe king of tbe Gotbs, is said to have bad ... a 
daughter Alfhild, who showed almost from her cradle such 
faithfulness to modesty, that she continually kept her face 
muffled in her robe. . . . Her father banished her into very 
close keeping, and gave her a viper and a snake to rear, wishing 
to defend her chastity by the protection of these reptiles .’ 2 


Baltic peojiles.^ The above-quoted lines point to 
the conclusion that at one time it was customary 
to keep snakes in these sanctuaries ; we know 
that a sacred serpent was kept at Romove.' 
Snakes evidently appear in the other world because 
they embody the souls of the dead. Two of the 
snakes who gnaw Yggdrasil’s Ash are called Ofnir 
and Svafnir— names which are also given to Odin, 
the god of death.® 

5 . The world-snake. — Just as the sacred tree 
seems to have given rise to the idea of a universal 
world-tree, so probably the sacred snake gave rise 
to the idea of MiffgarSsormr, the great world-snake, 
which lies in the sea, coiled round.the whole earth. 

MiSgarffsormr, Hell, and the wolf Fenrir are children of Loki 
and adversaries of the gods. At the end of the world MiSgarS- 
Bormr will come up on to the land, breathing out poison. Thor, 
the thunder-god, ivill do battle with him and be killed by his 
poisonous breath.* 


Saxo has probably misunderstood the king’s 
motive. Sacred snakes are often tended by virgin 
priestesses, who are supposed to be their wives, 
the fundamental belief being that women ‘can 
conceive by the dead in the form of serpents.’® 
A legend recorded by Grimm'* is noteworthy in 
this connexion : 

‘ Once, when a woman lay asleep, a snake crept into her open 
mouth, and when she gave birth to a child, the snake lay coiled 
tightly round its neck, and could only be got away by a milk- 
bath ; but it never left the baby’s side, it lay in bed with it, 
and ate out of its bowl, without doing it any harm.' 

A. The snake in the other world. — Saxo gives 
a detailed account of Thorkill’s visits to the other 
world : 

After crossing the bridge which divided the world of men 
from the world of monsters, he came to the dwelling of Geirrod 
where ' the flooring was covered with snakes.’ Afterwards Thor- 
Idll and bis companions went to visit Utgarda-Loki. They came 
at last to a cave of giants, situated in a land of eternal night. 
‘ The entrance was hideous, the door-posts were decayed . . . 
the floor swarming with snakes.’ 'Then in another cavern ‘he 
beheld a number of iron seats among a swarm of gliding 
serpents. Next there met his eye a sluggish mass of water 
gently flowing over a sandy bottom. . . . Again ... a foul 
and gloomy room was disclosed to the visitors, wherein they 
saw Utgarda-Loki, laden hand and foot with enormous chains. 

. . . They could scarcely make their way out, and were be- 
spattered by the snakes which darted at them on every side.’® 

We may compare this with the description of the 
place of punishment in the Prose Edda ; 

‘In Corpse Strand there is a great and evil hall, and the doors 
face the north ; it is all wrought of snake-backs, but the snake- 
heads look into the house, and breathe out poison, so that the 
poison-streams run along the halls, and oath-breakers and 
murderers wade those rivers as it is here said : 

‘ “ I know n hall standing 
Far from the sun 
In Corpse Strand, 

The doors face north 
Poison drops fall 
In from the windows." ’ * 

‘There NiShoggr devours 
The corpses of the departed.’ 7 

Niffhoggr lives with a great number of snakes in the spring 
Hvergelmir under the great World-Tree, tbe Ash Yggdrasil. 
‘The Ash Yggdrasil, 

Suffers hardships 
Sfore than men know . . . 

Ni?Jh6ggr crawls underneath.’ 8 
‘ More snakes lie 
Beneath the Ash Yggdrasil 
Than unwise fools can think of . . . 

I think the 3 ’ will alwaj-s 
Be spoiling'the boughs of that tree.’® 

The conception of the universal tree was perhaps 
suggested by tree-sanctuaries such as the Upsala 
sanctuary and the great Remove sanctuary of the 

1 VoUunga Saga, ed. Wilken, p. 176. 

2 P. 274. 

3 J. G. Fraser, GBS, pt. iv., Adnnis, Attis, Osiris, London, 
1914, i. 90 ; cf. ib. pt. v.. Spirits of the Com and of the ITt'W, do. 
1912, ii. 17 f., pt. 1 ., The Magic Art, do. 1911, ii. 149 1 . ; O. P. 
Oldham, T?ie Sun and the Serpent, do. 1905, p. 154. 

4 ii. eS6. ® Pp. 344-356. 

VGluspd, SS. . 7 Gvlf. lii. 8S. 

s Grimnismdl, 85, quoted in Cylf. ed. Wilken, p. 23. 

® Ib. 34, quoted in Gylf. p. ‘23. 


6 . Conclusion. — We know something of the 
beliefs about snakes prevalent among the Teutonic 
peoples, but practically nothing about the ritual 
of the snake-cult. The Teutons seem to have 
regarded the snake as possessed of special gifts of 
knowledge and healing power; but on the whole 
its malignant aspect seems to be predominant 
The snake is clearly regarded as an embodiment 
of the soul, and so comes to be , connected with 
death, the land of the dead, and the powers of 
destruction. 

II. Lettish, Lithuanian, AND OldPbussiab. 
— I. The house-snake. — The cult of the house- 
snake was one of the ‘almost incredible things’ 
which Jerome of Prague related to the Council of 
Basel (1431-37) when describing his experiences as 
a missionary among the Lithuanians. Each pnfer- 
familias had his own serpent in a coiner of the 
house, to which he gave food and did sacrifice.® 

In the middle of the next century Joannes 
Meletius (Menecius) gives similar evidence : 

‘ Moreover tbe Lithuanians and Samogita keep snakes ws™ 
under the stove, or in a corner of the steam-room whew tne 
table stands. These snakes they worship as .thej’ would a “>7ine 
being ; and at a regular season of the year the saorifleers ranmon 
them forth to share the meal. They come out and clinib up 
over a clean cloth and sit on the table. 'When toey have them 
tasted the several dishes, they go down again and hide themscivra 
in their holes. When the snakes have goneaway the mengiauo 
eat up the dishes of which they have had a 
expect that for that year all things will turn out happilj i 
them. If, however, the snakes have not come m to t 

prayers of the sacrificer, or have refused to taste the ois 
placed on the table, then they believe that . in that j'ear t y 
will suffer some great calamity.’ ® . . . 

About thirty ye<ars later Alexander Guagnmi 
describes the worship of house-snakes, tvliich was 
still kept up by many of the country people in 
Samogitia. 

They reverenced a particular kind of snahe 
feet, like lizairis, ana black and fat in body, „ 

native tongue givojitos.’ Guagnini tells the story P P > 
living in a village near Tilna, who, having been peryadto W 
a Christian to kill his sacred snake, was hom^bly 
because, as he said, he ‘ laid wicked hands on the serpe c, 
domestic god.’ 7 - 

The Letts also were in the habit of ® - 

worshipping house-snakes, which were so 
that they could not harm roan or beast belo p g 
to the house ; even the children 
them and have them in fheir beds. It v 
duty of the Lettish goddess Brehkma to cry ont 
to all who entered: ‘You must leave tl 

1 Cf. art Nature (Teutonic) ; H. M. Chadwick, in J 3*^ • 
(1900] 30. 

s in Die Dieder der Slteren Edda, ed. Hflds 

brand and Gering, p. 93. 

4 Gylf. xxxiv. 37 }., li. 82. _ , t 1861-74. !*'• 

® Seriptores Benim Prussicarum, 6 vols., Leipzig, 

239. 

6 FD xii. [1010] 298. . Prutria 

7 Bespuhlica kve status regni Polomce Diluan as 

Divonice, Leyden, 1627, p. 276. Lciorlg, 1S<S. ^ 

8 Seriptores Rerum Liromearum, Riga and ncipu*. 
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mothers [i.e. house-snakes, toads] unharmed in the 
house.’ * 

Matthteus Prsetorius quotes from Bretkius a 
detailed description of the consecration of the 
house-snake. 

• A weidtilut or maldininhs is called, who brings with him one 
or more snahes. Thereupon the table is laid, and a kauszele 
[i.e. bowl] fall of drink, and a can of beer set out.' The weidului 
prays and the snake creeps up on to the table. 'Soon he 
makes a circle round the snake, which thereupon lies as if 
dead, until the tceidulut has finished his prayers, which are 
many. Then the snake is sprinkled with beer out of the con- 
secrated kawzeU and after that it moves again, and, on the 
command of the weiduhU, touches some of the food and gets 
down from the table by means of a towel. The weidutut 
notices the place that the snake will occupy and hallows it by 
prayer. Thereupon the snake establishes itself in its place. 
The host, however, with the weidului and the inmates of his 
house, is joyful and concludes this consecration with much 
drinking and all manner of amusements.’® 

Erasmus Stella and Guagnini call the sacred 
serpents of the Baltic peoples psnctfej. It is almost 
certain that here, as elsewhere, the cult of the 
house-snake was a form of ancestor- worship. The 
Lithuanians named their house-snakes givoj'itos, 
givoitos (cL above), ‘the living ones’ (cf. Lith. 
gyvate, ‘snake,’ derived from Lith. gyvas, ‘liv- 
ing’). It is therefore highly probable that they 
shared the almost universal idea that the snake. 
Giving to his ^ower of sloughing his skin, is im- 
mortal and a fit embodiment for the spirit of the 
dead, the ever-living ancestor.” The association 
of paterfamilias with a special snake, and the 
Lettish terra ^eena maates (of. below), point to the 
same conclusion. 

The snake as household god or ancestral spirit 
would naturally further the interests of his oivn 
family at the expense of others. The Letts, we are 
told by Fabricius, reared huge serpents which 
would steal milk-pails from neighbouring herds 
and bring them back to their own people.^ From 
the same authority we learn that these people 
knew how to injure their enemies’ crops by magic 
arts, but he does not state that they used snakes 
for the purpose. Preetorius, however, gives an 
interesting piece of evidence for such practices 
among the Lithuanians in the 17th century : 

A certain man who had been a servant in Insterburg, near 
Lithuanian Georgenburg, told how various villages in the 
neighbourhood still kept (though in great secrecy) a monininks. 
At certain times in the year, usually spring or autumn, this 
monininks called the people together and collected various 
snakes through magic prayers, and charmed them by certain 
magic characters. The table was then laid, food and drink set 
out, a special place prepared for the snakes, and milk set 
out for them. The snakes were brought up on to the table, 
and at the command of the monininks touched all the food, 
after which the feast took place and was concluded with much 
drinking. After the meal each person present told the mon- 
ininks the name of his enemy, and how he wished him to be 
injured. ‘ If some one wished his enemy’s grain to be injured 
in the field, the weideler took a snake in his two hands, 
charmed it anew, prayed again some magic prayers, and let it 
dart away to the door or window, with these words : Szmiksst 
per Esze, i.e.. Go through the fields . . . thereupon the speci- 
fied com, and other grain in the field was injured through bail. 
... If the weideler said : Szmiksst per amida, then the 
supply of bread was injured.’ t 

This seems to be a survival of beliefs and practices 
connected with the house-snake. 

2 . The sanctuary-snake. — ^The serpent cult was 
not confined to the house. In Samland, it seems, 
large numbers of snakes were reared in an oak- 
wood in honour of the gods.® Prmtorius ’ e.xplains 
that zaltones were snake-charmers, who had charge 
of the snakes consecrated to Padrympns. This 
information, however, can scarcely be drawn from 
personal observation, as Prmtorius tells us else- 
f Han. der kttisch-lilerarischen GeseUsehaft, vi. xiv. 144. 

® Deliciee Prussiece, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. 35. 

” See J. G. Frazer, GIP, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, 
p. 302ff., pt. iii.. The Djitnp God, do. 1911, p. SG, The Belief in 
Immortality, do. 1913, i. 60, 69 ff., 741., 83. 

4 Script, her, Bivon., li. 441. a Cf. Belie. Pmss., p. 36. 

0 Lucas David, Preussisehe Chranik, ed. E. Hennig, Kbnigs- 
berg, 1812, i. 62. 

7 P.46. 


where that in his day Padrympns was no longer 
invoked by name.^ Padrympus, or Potrimpus, 
was one of the deities to whom the famous Eomove 
sanctuary was consecrated. In his honour a snake 
was kept in a large jar, crowned with sheaves of 
com, and fed with milk by virgin priestesses.” 
Grunau’s account of Old Prussian beliefs has per- 
haps been regarded with undue scepticism. In this 
ease his statement is supported by the evidence of 
comparative religion. In diverse parts of the 
world snakes are tended by virgins, who apparently 
are considered as their wives.” The custom of 
giving milk to serpents is even more universal, 
most likely because milk is the food of children. 
The fundamental idea seems to have been that 
the dead could be bom again into their own 
families. We find traces of this belief among the 
Scandinavians and elsewhere. 

•Behind the Greek notion that women may conceive by a 
serpent-god seems to lie the belief that they- can conceive by 
the dead in the form of Berpents.’4 

Hence the snake’s influence over human fertility. 
The term peena maates, ‘ mothers of milk,’ sug- 
gests that some such conception prevailed among 
the Letts. The word maates, ‘ mothers,’ is due to 
the Lettish preference for female deities. 

It is easy to understand why the snake was the 
peculiar treasure of Potrimpus. 

Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast ‘ a close 
connexion is apparently supposed to exist between the fertility 
of the soil and the marriage of these women to the serpent. 
For the time when new brides are sought for the reptile god is 
the season when the millet is beginning to sprout.’® 

Snakes are commonly credited with power over 
the weather and the crops; Potrimpus is an agri- 
cultural deity — one of the many aOTicultural 
deities whose cult was ultimately merged into that 
of Zemynele (Lettish, semmes maat, ‘mother of 
earth’), the great earth-goddess. It is worth 
noting that the name Potrimpus may be con- 
nected with Old Prussian tmmpa=Jiuvius, and 
that David tells us that ‘flowing waters were 
appropriated to him.’® Water-spirits are often 
thought to have the appearance of snakes, and, 
like Potrimpus, they ‘ have an especial taste for 
human blood.’” Possibly Potrimpus was origin- 
ally a water-snake deity. This, however, is mere 
conjecture. 

It is not improbable that at one time the serpent 
was a common feature of Northern sanctuaries, 
but here again we have no conclusive evidence.® 

3 . The god of healing. — Michalo, a Lithuanian 
writer of the 16th cent., believed that his nation 
was of Italian origin on account of the striking 
similarity of Lithuanian and ancient Roman rites, 
‘especially on account of the cult of .iEsculapius, 
who is worshipped in the form of a serpent — the 
same form in which formerly he migrated from 
Epidaums to Rome.’® This serpent-god can be 
none other than the Ansschautj! who in the 16th 
cent, was still worshipped by the Sudavians in 
Samland, and who is equated with .dEsculapius in 
the Constit. Synod. Evangel, of 1530. His name 
occurs in various forms : 

‘ Ausocutum deum inoolumltatls efc aegritudinis.’lo Au- 
BChleuts (also Ausohkauts) ’ der Gott aller Gebreohen, Krank- 
beiten und Gesundheit’D ’Auszweitis, naoh Bretkius Ausz- 
weikuB, eln Gott der Kranken und Gesunden, von sweikas 
gesund, sweikata Gesundheit.’”® This derivation ‘is probablv 
correct 


I V. 18. 

_® Simon Urunau, Preussisehe Chronik, ed. M. Perlbach. Leip- 
zig, 1876-77, i, 28. ^ 

p'- V., Spirits of the Com and of the ITild, London, 
™ P*^ •- The Magic Art, do. 1911, ii. 149 f. ; Old- 

ham, The Sun and the Serpent, p. 154. 

1 9.^.' P*'- '”•» -ddonis, Attis, Osiris^, London, 1907, i. 76f 
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9 Respuhlica Polonice Lituanice Prussia: Livonice, p. 266. 
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David gives us a further piece of information about 
Ausschauts. He describes in detail the nsnal 
harvest festival at which four special gods were 
invoked. 

K, however, the harvest was unsuccessful, the priest prayed 
' to their excellent and most mighty god Auschkaut, that he 
would intercede for them with the above-named four gods: 
Pergubrius, Perkunus, Schaystix and Palwittis.’ Every one 
murt then contribute some barley, for the brewing of the beer, 
and atonement must be made for every breach of village law. 
The women then brought bread (made from the first crop of 
wheat) for them to eat at their consecrated feast. The festival 
lasted until all the beer had been consumed.1 

There is a parallel to this in the customs of the 
Ewe-speaking people. 

‘They invoke the snake in excessively wet, dry, or barren 
seasons ; on all occasions relating to their ^vemment and the 
preservation of their cattle ; or rather, m one word, in all 
necessities and difficulties in which they do not apply to their 
new batch of gods.’ 2 

4. The mythical serpent. — The worship of 
actual, living snakes may develop into the belief 
in an imamnary, idealized serpent, and so give 
rise to snake- or dragon-myths. Some such pro- 
cess may be traced in the customs and supersti- 
tions of the Letts, recorded by Fabricius and 
Paul Einhom. 

‘Some of them rear dragons, in their houses, which steal 
crops, which they bring back to their own people ; others 
nourish huge serpents, etc.’ 3 

Paul Einhorn seems to have been much puzzled as 
to the true nature of the Lettish house-dragon, of 
whose appearance and habits he gives a detaUed 
description ; 

' This nation has also had just such an evil and horrible god 
of wealth [f.e. as Pluto], whom they call Puke . . . but the 
Germans . . . call him the dragon.’ This dragon was still kept 
by many people even in Einhorn'a day. He would steal riches 
ind crops and bring them to the people who entertained him. 
‘ He is fiery-red in appearance and flies quietly through the air 
like a burning fire.' ‘He is red when he Is hungry ; when he is 
well-fed mth the com he has stolen, he is quite blue and 
horrible to see. If any householder wishes to keep him and 
gain wealth through his services, he must prepare a special 
chamber for him . . . which must be kept perfectly clean . . . 
nobody must enter there, except the master of the house, and 
those whom he will have ^vithiu . . . not every one must know 
what sort of a chamber it is.' He must always have the first 
share of ail beer and bread and other food, otherwise he will 
consider himself insulted and burn down the house. He is 
often to be seen in the evening, but those who keep him do so 
in great secrecy, and either cannot or will not say much about 
him.4 


the Letts, Lithuanians, and Old Prussians. To a 
certain extent we can supply this gap in our 
knowledge by comparison with the beliefs and 
rites of other peoples, there being no important 
feature of Baltic seiment- worship for which we 
cannot find parallels elsewhere. The Lithuanians, 
Letts, and Old Prussians seem to have credited 
the snake with healing powers and with influence 
over the weather, crops, and human fertility. 
The souls of the dead w’ere probably thought to 
be incarnate in snakes. The serpent, in its malig- 
nant aspect, seems to have played little part in 
Baltic religion, unless, perhaps, we may trace it 
in the superstitions connected •with the ait wars 
and the puke. 

III. Sla VIC. — The Slavic snake-cult was prob- 
ably very similar to that which prevailed among 
the Baltic peoples.’ 

According to Afanasief, fiussian peasants ‘ consider it a happy 
omen if a snake takes up its quarters in a cottage, and they 
gladly set out milk for it To kill such a snake would be a very 
great sin. ’2 

Popular superstition preserved the belief that 
the snake brings wealth and has the gift of 
healing. In Slavic fairy-tales the power of the 
snake depends on its possession of ‘ living waters.’’ 

Certain features of the old cult of the house- 
snake survive in the superstitions connected with 
the domovoy, a house-spirit not unlike the Lithu- 
anian aitioars and the Lettish puke.* The domovoy 
lives behind the stove, but may be found wherever 
fires are lighted. He hides behind the stove in 
the daytime, but comes out at night and eate the 
food that has been left out for him. He is in the 
habit of robbing neighbouring peasants for the 
sake of his own people ; occasionally he even 
harms those of his o'wn household, sometimes going 
so far as to burn dowm the house. His close con- 
nexion with the domestic hearth, and the fact 
that he appears at times in the likeness of the 
master of the house, show that be is really an 
ancestral spirit. He is usually thought of as m 
human shape, but 

‘ in AVhite Russia the Domovoy is called Tsmoh, a snake, . . . 
This House Snake brings aU sorts of good to the master wno 
treats it well and gives it omelettes, ... if this be not done 
the snake will bum down the house.’® 


The Lettish puke may be compared ■with the 
Lithuanian aitioars. Opinions seem to have 
differed as to the appearance of this being. 

‘The Aitwars, or Incubus, is described by the Nadrarian 
peasant as having human shape, but with incredibly large 
hands and feet.’ ® 


The Nadravians draw a distinction between tbe 
aitioars, the harzdukkas, and the kaukuczus, ■vt'ho 
bring wealth and crops to people. 

‘ The Barsdukkai live beneath, the Aitwars above, the earth. 
These Barsdukkai look like men, but tbe Aitwars has the 
appearance of a dragon or great snake, with fiery head,’ * 

The aitwars, like the puke, sometimes does good 
and sometimes ill to those with whom he lives. 
He is in the habit of stealing. He flies through 
the air. He must have the first taste of all food. 
Occasionally he bums do-wn the house in which he 
lives.’ It is dangerous to have an aitioars in the 
house during a thunder-storm, because Perkunus, 
the thunder-god, is likely to strike him for being 
too familiar "ivith men, and, since it is o'lving to 
men that he is punished, he will revenge himself 
by burning down their home.® 

5. Conclusion. — ^We liave some detailed descrip- 
tions of the ritual, but little direct information as 
to tbe ideas which lay behind the serpent-cult of 


J David, 1. 92. 
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Dlugosz, in his History of Poland ( 16 th cent.), 
mentions a certain ‘ deus •vitae quern vowhant 
Zywie.’* Briickner’ suggests that this ZyviOi 
and also perhaps ‘ Siwa dea Polaborum ’ mentioned 
by Helmold, may be really the house-snake. 
Both names may be derived from zivh (cf. latn. 
gywas, ‘ living ’ ; cf. Lith. gyw&te, ‘ snake ). 

The snake, as the ‘ living one,’ was often sup- 
posed to embody a dead man’s soul, and so came 
to be connected ■with death, and to assume a 
malignant character. , It_ is this aspect 01 1 1 
snake that appears in Slavic faiiy-stones. 

‘ In that kingdom in which Ivan lived 
always night ; that was a snake’s domg. ® Jk® 

[Zmyei] is described in the stories as 

“miny-headed” ... he is spoken of as gawrfmff 

bright metals and gleaming gems, and as rorrying o ^ 

priloning fair maidens.’ He is the great 1 ^ 

‘In some of the stories he bears a 

connexion with the Deity of the Hearth, being c^W 

or Zatrubnik, or Popyalof— from pech Ithe stove], or truba l 

stove-pipe or chimney], or pepel [ashes]. * 

The snake seems to be similar to, or even 
cal with, other evil beings who figure in 
stories, especially ‘ Koshchei the Immorta 
the flying witch, or Baba Yaga. 

3 W.°B!’sTEaIs”on, The Songs of the Russian People^, V- 1'®- 

4 See above,^§ n., and art. DMO.vs akd Sfibits (Slavic). 

® Ralston, p. 125. _ CraCOW. 

6 HUtorics PoloniccB, Leipzig, 1711-12, 1., Opera, 

1873, X. 47 f. •, 

V Archiv fur Slav. Philologie, riv. 

8 Ralston, p. 178. s/S.p.174. 
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• tn the Ukraine the lli'ingr witch Is usually callcti a snake : in 
a Slovak tale the sons of a Baba Vaspi are described ns “ bane- 
fnl snakes.” One of the tastes whlcli chamclcrise the snake of 
fable is Boaietimes attributed to the Baba Yaga also. Bhc is 
supposed "to love to sack the white breasts of beautiful 
women.” Like the Snake, also, she keeps puard over and knows 
the use of the founts of " hiving tVnter" — that water which 
cures wounds and restores the dead to life. . . . But, a.s a 
general rule, the Baba Yaga is described as a being utterly 
malevolent and always hungering after human flesh. Accord- 
ing to some traditions, she even feeds on the souls of the dead. 
Tile White Russian-s, for instance, afiirm that “ Death gives the 
dead to the Baba Y’sga, with whom she often goes prowling 
about."’ > 

lirrsiLiToiir..— 1. Die prosaische Udda-, cd. Ernst Wilken, 
Paderbom, 1012 ; Die iJeiter der dlleren Jidt{a>, ed. K. liildc- 
brand and U. Goring, do. 1012; Sazo Grammaticus, tiut. 
Danica, i.-ix., tr. 0. Elton and F. Y. Powell, Ijondon, 1601 ; 
J. Grimm, Teutonic llutholoytl, tr. J. S. Stallj brass, 4 vols., 
lyondon, 1832-83; P. D. Chnntcpie dc l.a Saussaye, The 
Deligion of the Teutone, tr. B, J. Vos, Boston, lO'K; J. G. 
Fraser, C/P, Index, e.vc. 'Serjjent,' ‘.Snake.’ 

n. J. G. rrazer, GJS3, Index, i.to. ‘Serpent,’ ‘Snake’; 
C. F. Oldbam, The Sun and the Serpent, Ixmdon, 1005; 
EBrit, s.u. ‘ Serpenb-Woiahip’ ; Hag. heratisprprbrn ton dcr 
lettiachditerdrischen GetelUclia/t, vi. xiv, (ISOSI; see artt. Old 
P ncssiASS and Nature (Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian) 
lor further literature. 

ni. W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People^, 
London, 1S72; A. Briickner, ‘ Jlythoiogisclic Sludlcn,' iil. in 
Archiv fur Slav. Philologie, xiv. [IbU/J. 

Enid Welsford. 

SETTLEMENTS. — i. Origin and develop- 
ment. — Settlements (university, college, public 
soIiQol, or "enerically .social) reprc.senfc an attempt 
made by the Christian spirit in tlie latter part of 
the 19th cent, to obviate one of the gravest moral 
and social dangers attendant on the growth of great 
cities. In the davs of small towns all classes— the 
feudal chief or lord of the manor, the leading 
citizens, the tradesmen, tlie working people — were 
housed not very far apart. In the cluster of 
villages which afterwards e.vpanded into the 
metropolis lliere was a similar juxtaposition of 
tlio various social grades. This meant always the 
possibility, and often the reality, of neighbourly 
relations. Rich and poor, higa and low, were 
personally known to each other and could he 
mutually helpful. But the expansion of the town 
and the absorption of the adjoining villages almost 
entirely swept away the old neighbourliness. The 
well-to-do cho.so for their residence the most de- 
sirable regions, where tlie soil, the elevation, the 
salubrity of the atmosplioro, made for the general 
amenity of life. The less desirable areas were left 
to tlie inflowing tide of the wage-earning poor. 
Tims arose that meanco to civic stability and 
negation of (Christian nciglihourliness known ns 
the residential separation of the classes. Eevolu- 
tionary Paris had shown what fearful evils might 
result. It was to bridge over the social chasm 
thus formed that the settlement came into being. 
It was the direct outcome of the Christian spirit. 

The first modern settlement practically began 
when tlie Rev. Samuel Barnett and his well-to-do 
bride decided to accept the living of St. Jude's, 
Whitechapel, which the then Bishop of London 
descrilied os the worst parish in his diocese, 
inliabited mainly by a criminal population, and 
one which had, he feared, been much corrupted by 
dole-s. Animated by ns profound a wirit of 
Christian self-sacrifice as any Francis or Damien, 
the pair who were married on 28th Jnnuarj’ 1873 
entered on their work in Whitechapel on March 
C of the same j’ear. Two years later they paid 
their first visit together to Oxford, when they 
talked over to the men * the miglity problems of 
jwverty and the people.’ Mrs. Barnett writes: 
‘ Wc U-ved to ask each undergraduate ns he developed 
interest to come and stay in Whitechapel and sec 
for himself : and they came, some to spend a few 
weeks, some for the Long Vacation, while others 
took lodgings in East liOndnn.’ Among thcs.c men 
1 RalAlnn. 1C2 1. 


was Arnold Toynbee (1852-83), who .stayed wit)i 
the Barnetts nither oftener than tlie other men, 
and once fora few weeks took rooms in Commercial 
Road; but his liealth was too fragile to hear the 
pain and strain of residence, and the experiment 
soon ended. 

It was in the rooms of Mr. Cosmo Lang (after- 
wards Arclihisliop of York) that tlio nndergraduate.s 
in Oxford ‘ first gathered to support tlio founding 
of a settlement to enable men to live with the 
poor.’ After eleven years of service at St. Jude’s 
in Whitechapel, tlie settlement premises having 
been built, Canon Barnett con.sented to become it* 
Warden. On the anniversary of Arnold Toynheo’i 
death, 10th March 1884, u'hen Balliol Chai)el was 
filled with men to do lionour to his memorj', anc 
after Baniott had spoken on Arnold’s example, tlif 
idea came to Mrs. Barnett and to Mr. Bolton King, 
‘Let us call the settlement Toynbee Hall.’ So the 
first settiemeut began in the spirit ot Arvcld 
Toynbee. And of him Benjamin Jowett wrote : 

‘The ‘‘imitation of Clitist” was to him the essence of 
Ohristianlty ; the life of Christ needed no other witness. His 
labours nmonf the jioor were constantly siistahicd by the con- 
viction that some better tiling was reserved both for them and 
for us : he eaw them as they were in the jircsenoo of God ; be 
thought of them as the licirs of immortality.’' 

Thus, prompted _ by the ethical and religious 
motive, the first university settlement at Toynhee 
Hall was founded in 18s4. The aim of this, as 
of every true settlement, was to heal the hrcaeli 
between the classes, to bring nt least represen- 
tatives of all classes into helpful contact, to create 
a better mutual understanding, to promote bj 
personal friendship and social study a truer civic 
sj'ntheais. In other words, the settlement is 
designed to bring those who Jiave many social 
advantages, snch as education, influence, leisure, or 
wealth, into touch with tliose who liave few social 
advantages or none, to become acquainted with the 
real neeas of the people, to suiiply where lacking 
the elements of social leadership, and to smooth 
down the rough edges of social antagonism. 

This genera! idea is capable of vast variation. 
There are in the British Isles nearly 50 settlements ; 
in the United States, it i.s reckoned, more than 400. 
Kindred institutions have sprung up in Paris, 
Berlin, and other cities on the Continent. Almost 
every settlement has developed dillcrcntly. The 
two chief causes of dillbrence are the diflbrenco of 
tho neighbourhood and the diiferenco of the stall'. 
Some settlements are pre-eminently academic ; they 
have become a permanent resident society for 
universit}' extension. Otliers liave been intensely 
ecclesiastical in motive. Others, again, have been 
what may he termed hroadlj’ religious, sliading 
oir into merely ethical or cultural centres. A 
number of settlements, particularly in ximerica, 
have been chiefly training schools for social workers. 
American settlements are often on a larger scale 
than British. With characteristic mnnificence 
money is poured out on large buildings and in 
many salaries. Perhaps the most important work 
of the American settlement-s has been the develoi)- 
ment of a common spirit and of a civic unity amid 
the crowd of dili'erent nationalities and languages 
among wliioh they were planted. 

Women’s settlements, both in England and in 
America, have done excellent work, chiefly among 
[ womsn apd children, in tending invalid children, 
in providing children’s countty hoiiday.s, maintain- 
ing maternity societies, co-operating with employ- 
ment exchanges and care committees, training and 
shepherding domestic servants, lie-rlth visiting, 
relief committee work, and training of sodai 
workers.^ Where the women’s .vettlement works in 
conjunction with the mcn’.s ."cttlement, the effecl 

1 Arnold Tojuhfo, Dtetures on tl,e Industrial Pn<dutumt 
IaiiAou. 1-s 7, prefatory n:emoir, p. xvii. 
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apon the neighbourhood is greater. Greatest of 
all is that produced by settlements in which the 
residents are men and women, and sex is regarded 
as no harrier to co-operation. 

2 . Religious motive. — The religious motive is 
undoubtedly dominant in the chief workers. 
Graham Taylor, president in 1918 of the National 
Federation of American Settlements, reports : 

‘If the Settlement undertook either to encroach upon the 
prerogatives of the Churches or to show preference for any one 
cult or creed hy maintaining religious services itself, it would 
forfeit its own prerogative of being common ground for all, and 
might be promptly and disastrously ostracized. We seem to 
be shut up to one of two courses: either to take the whole 
crowd along with us together as far as they wili go, stopping 
short of religious divisive points ; or to take far fewer as much 
further as we would like to, and run the risk of having no 
following at all as the racial transformation becomes more rapid 
and radical. We increasingly feel and express the broadly 
religious spirit, which seems to actuate Protestant, Eoman 
Catholic, Jew and Ethical Culturist alike. But it would he 
impossible to agree upon any creed or ritual which would be a 
common denominator among us.* 

A worker in the oldest settlement in Great 
Britain says that the dominant note in the 
founders was religious, in the majority of the first 
residents ethical. 

‘Eeli^on is easy in a strictly denominational Settlement, 
hard in an undenominational or inter-denominational, unless 
the Head, like Samuel Barnett or Jane Addams, has sufficient 
^iritual force to give unity and expression to the various 
impulses and goodwill of the residents. Without such a Head, 
religion and even ethics evaporate.’! 

3 . Schemes of residence. — The scheme of 
residence is varied. Tlie common idea of a post- 
graduate sojourn in the slums, to enable university 
men and women to learn, in a few months, how vast 
masses of their fellow-countrymen live, was soon 
found to be insufficient. Permanent residents were 
needed to secure permanent effects, and to introduce 
to the general life of the neighbourhood those 
residents who stayed for a shorter period. Much 
is to be said for the ideal expressed in the homely 
phrase that resident households should he scattered 
over the neighbourhood to be helped ‘ like currants 
in a cake.’ The difficulty is to get households in 
sufficient number and of sufficient courage to settle 
in the derelict district. Experience proves that 
such families are few. The combination of perma- 
nent settlers with a succession of sojourners has 
been found to be the most useful. The influence 
of residents is saved from becoming occasional, 
haphazard, or sporadic by the continuous presence 
of the permanent staff, who, again, are saved from 
sinking into the merely parochial rut by the 
continual advent of fresh life, with diflerent 
horizons and ne^’^oints of view. 

4 . Methods. — There is no limit to the methods 
employed by the settlements in their endeavour to 
integrate tlie local society. The general principle 
is that, wherever the settlement comes upon an 
unsatisfied need, it aims, so far as its resources in 
friends and funds permit, to meet that need. 
Almost every form of educational appliance has 
been used, from university extension to the 
humblest kindergarten. Some settlements have 
been almost exclusively educational, partaking 
more of the nature of a polytechnic than the usual 
social colony. 

All kinds of social clubs for men, for women, for youths, for 
girls, for boys, for children ; boy scouts, girl guides ; lectures 
and discussions on all social topics; reading circles; study 
circles; organizations for promoting thrift, co-operative pur- 
chase, co-operative travel ; adult schools, brotherhoods ; con- 
certs, art exhibitions; classes lor Instruction in almost every 
subject; ‘people’s drawing-rooms'; in seasons of distress, 
dismbution of relief; medical missions, hospitals, old age 
homes, holiday homes, lodging houses are among the variegated 
forms of service undertaken by settlements. Eesidents very 
often take some part in local government, as town councillors, 
poor law guardians, school managers, members of care com- 
mittees and distress committees. 


lljettcr to Mrs. Barnett from private secretary of Canon 
Barnett. 


5 . Results. — (a) Social and civic:— A generation 
of settlement service permits one to speak of ita 
results. Settlements have created, in almost every 
district where they have been at work, a better 
social atmosphere. They have brought higher 
ideals into active touch with most sides of local 
life. They have done much to purify and human- 
ize most_ of the_ forms of local administration. 
In American cities, where civic corimption had 
flourished,_the work of the settlements has been in 
this direction vigorous and eflective. Hull House, 
which is one of the greatest settlements in the 
United States, has, under the intrepid leadership 
of Jane Addams, rendered exceptional service in 
checking local abuses, and in preparing the way 
for the civic regeneration of the Lake City. Settle- 
ments have been especially useful as social 
laboratories wherein experiments have been carried 
out that have afterwards been taken over by the 
municipalities. 

The cripples of London, e.g., had been entirely overlooked 
by the metropolitan education authority. But the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, under the direction of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, the Bermondsey Settlement, and the Browning Settle- 
ment took up the care of cripples in their neighbourhoods, gave 
them the only training that they had received, and together 
brought such pressure upon the London School Board that In 
its last days it began the work of providing for the instruction 
of cripples. The work was continued under the London County 
Council on lines that had been initiated by the settlements. 
Similarly, the vacation schools were Introduced into London 
under the Passmore Edwards Settlement by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. In the most central district of ^ndon they were 
developed by the Browning Settlement, with the aid of the 
municipal tramway, into a method of transporting the children 
of the slums day by day, for the whole day, to the school-houses, 
parks, and commons of the more salubrious suburbs. From 
this experiment the settlement has developed a further sugges- 
tion (and won for it before the war influential sujiport) that, 
except for infants, there should be no schools provided in the 
central districts, but that boys and girls should be S'*' 
every day by the municipal tramways to schools provided for 
them in the more healthy outskirts, where their playwound 
would be the common or the heath. The holiday schools have 
first been recognized, and to some extent imitated, by the 
education authority, besides being widely copied in other cities 
of Great Britain. The feeding of necessitous children, earned 
out on scientific lines by some of the London settlements, 
supplied a valuable precedent and experiment to the bohdon 
County Council before it finally decided to adopt the Act 01 
Parliament. Settlements have been frequently visited ana 
studied by municipal authorities, when devising schemes for 
the welfare of their school-children and of the poor in general. 
The more active settlements are continually engaged in 
different kinds of experiments. The fittest that survive tne 
crucial ordeal of practice are then commended for adoption o^ 
local authorities. , . 

As settlements came into being to remedy toe 
evil consequences of the residential separation 01 
the classes, it is specially worthy of note tlmt the 
measures that promise the ultimate extinction 0 
slums have received their chief currency under 


ettlement auspices. u f . 

It was from a settlement that the idea was 
roved locomotion offered the first step to meeting t"® *? 
ifficulties of our great cities, and from the same centre ms 
lea was pressed, in a series of conferences, 
odies of the metropolitan area as well ns “P*?” £_ the 

ublic. As a consequence, the fatal idea 
entral congestion by erecting residential 
f great towns, where the site would be niu^moro p 
mployed for industrial and copmerciid P“‘T’°w®,’_,nsit have 
oned ; and electrical and other improved .-i»ts bat 

ot merely relieved the congestion of the and easier 

ave brought all parts of the urban area into „_5truc- 

ouch with one another, have made possible “ 'Y*f® mdicious 
ion at the centre, and have offered oPPOf^un ty lor jumcio^^ 
own-planning in the new suburban “^^Yj^'jLmnMletat 
opulation is flowing. A garden ™burb, with d 
ents ranging from the lowest to the b'gh®®^ ^ . ’ gttine 
lerabers of all classes can reside near eacbot , 
ulminntion of the career of Jits. now being 

f the settlement movement. If only the P®PJ” j, round the 
ispersed hy swifter and cheaper means of tro . 
irJumference of our great cities 7 ®r® b®"®“ “"“ft cities 
onditions, then the chief menace to the life oi gre 
'ould be removed. , ,, 

( 6 ) Political.— In the political life of the natw” 
ettlements have left their enduring ma • 
tatesmen have owed much of their i!® j.g. 

n life to the months or years they spe 
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sidents in a settlement ; and with this new social 
sense they have infected their comrades in Parlia- 
ment and Cabinet, First-hand acquaintance with 
the needs of the people has also impelled settle- 
ments to seek and press for practicable measures 
that will meet these needs, and as a consequence 
settlements have done much to supply what has 
been termed the ‘raw material of legislation.’ 
As distinguished from the academic socialism of 
certain middle-class societies and from the revolu- 
tionary visions promulgated under the red flag, 
the demands of settlements for legislation bear the 
impress in almost every point of an actual social 
environment and of the reaction of that environ- 
ment on minds continually handling concrete facts. 

In Great Britain, before there were many re- 
presentatives of organized labour in the House 
of Commons, the needs of the unemployed were 
voiced chiefly by settlements, and it was in re- 
sponse to a settlement’s appe^ that Queen Alex- 
andra initiated the Queen’s Fund for the Un- 
employed (1905), which first provided work for the 
workless on a national scale. From a settlement 
resident in a poor law union, noted as the classic 
instance of aged poverty, sprang the national 
movement which resulted in the enactment of old 
age pensions. This achievement was the more 
remarkable in that it followed the practical aban- 
donment of the reform by both the historic parties 
in the State, as one that involved insuperable 
difficulties, financial and other. By stripping it of 
its partisan associations, and by an appeal char- 
acteristic of settlements to all good citizens, 
notably to organized labour and to organized re- 
ligion, a measure was carried through with the 
practically unanimous support of the entire nation, 
lb was also the experience of a settlement in its 
own homes for the aged which proved that it cost 
much less to provide the aged with a pension and 
with homes of their own than it did to sustain 
them in the workhouse with its attendant dis- 
franchisement and degradation. The bill to estab- 
lish national old age homes in place of the work- 
house bore the mark of the settlement which 
initiated it, in that it was backed by representa- 
tives of the five parties then existing in the House 
of Commons. Unexpectedly and unintentionally 
national old age homes were made legally pos- 
sible by the Housing Act (no. 2, 1914), passed 
without opposition shortly after the European war 
began. 

(c) Jnjlvcnce on Church and Labour , — On ecclesi- 
astical life the influence of settlements has been 
uonounced. A large number of ministers of re- 
igion have, as residents, acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions under which the poor 
live, unth inevitable reaction upon their teaching 
and the attitude of the Church. There has been 
in consequence a greater emphasis laid on the 
social teachings of Christianity. The present 
Bishop of London (Dr. Ingram) be.ars the inefface- 
able marks of the experience which he acquired as 
head of Oxford House in Betlinal Green. AVhat 
is known as the Institutional Church (q,v.) in its 
distinctive methods owes much to the settlement. 
It has been humorously described as a settlement 
that does not require from its workers residence 
on the spot. Central missions in great cities have 
adopted many forms of social service first intro- 
duced by the settlement. The new religious syn- 
thesis implicit in settlement life has not yet found 
widely recognized expression in theology. 

Graliam Taylor does not think that settlements 
have affected the religious, much less the theo- 
logical, development of the United States. But 
the_ whole social movement in which they have 
their part does influence the thinking, the teach- 
ing, and the methods of the Cliurch, especiallv 


through its nurture and evangelism, both of which, 
however, are very predominantly individualistic. 

The settlement may be regarded as'the outcomt 
of that drift in English religious life roughly 
known as the Broad Church movement. The 
spirit of Frederick Denison Maurice [q.v.), opera- 
ting through Charles Kingsley and his fellow- 
workers, took effective shape in Samuel Barnett 
and the settlement. But the spirit of social 
cohesion, which is the essence of the settlement, 
could not be restricted to any one ecclesiastical 
compartment. It has found expression in groups 
that are High Church, Koman Catholic, Quaker, 
and Congregational. 

Constrained by its working-class environment, 
the settlement has been brought into ever closer 
and closer touch with the leaders of Labour and 
with their religious inspirations. But the leaders 
of the working-classes in Great Britain havm for 
the most part sprung from that great religious 
awakening of the people which swept through all 
the Churches and may be broadly described as the 
Methodist movement. The lay preachers whom 
it inspired became the spokesmen and artificers of 
the new industrial democracy. Under the pressure 
of the social needs, which they most keenly felt 
and most ardently strove to meet, the individual- 
istic tendencies of Methodism were corrected, and 
their religions demands assumed a social tinge 
entirely akin to the spirit that actuated the settle- 
ments. So at one of the London settlements were 
held for a number of years (1910-15) a series cf 
‘Labour Weeks,’ in which the first seven days in 
May were devoted to a series of appeals for 
personal religion by Labour members of Parlia- 
ment. The speakers comprised nearly all the 
most important and influential Labour legislators. 
Visitors from over-seas spoke of the meetings as 
‘a revival of the old primitive Christian en- 
thusiasm,’ and remarked upon the distinctive 
stress laid by all speakers on personal devotion to 
Jesus Christ and on the ideal of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. The proceedings were published in 
English, Danish, Finnish, Spanish, and (Jermon, 
and have been circulated round the world. They 
were welcomed with a chorus of approval by the 
archbishops and other leaders of Churches in 
England, Scotland, and the Continent. Invitations 
were arriving, asking the settlement to organize 
similar ‘Labour Weeks’ in Norway, Finland, and 
in diflerent parts of Germany, and in some cases 
preparations were in train, when the war broke 
out. It was felt that here was something more 
than either Methodist or Broad Church movement 
liad _ advanced. Here was veritably vocal and 
manifest the Labour movement in religion. The 
series before the war culminated in an ‘Inter- 
national Labour Week ’ (1915). Among the speakers 
then were M. Vandervelde (the elective head of 
Continental socialism), Jean Longuet (the grand- 
son of Karl Marx and a French socialist deputy), 
Einar Li (a delegate from the social democratic 
parties of Norway and Sweden), and Hans Wirz 
(the editor of the olficial organ of the Swiss social 
democracy). They joined irith their English 
colleagues in extolling the religion of Jesus Christ, 
in varying notes, from that of reverent agnosticism 
to the full assurance of evangelic faith. After the 
war the movement was resumed at Browning Hall 
in September 1919, wlien an International Confer- 
ence on Labour and Keligion endeavoured to elicit 
and make explicit the religion implicit in the 
Labour movement. 

6. Effect of the war. — ^The seismic changes con- 
sequent upon the wai "will ineritably produce great 
transformations in the social landscape, and cor- 
rppondingly aUeot the future of settlements. The 
claims of the war having intercepted the supply of 
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residents, both men and women, settlements have 
been reduced to carrying on their work with the 
minimum of assistance ; and they are necessarily 
affected by the general uncertainty as to what will 
happen in the future. The trend of legislation 
and administration suggests the happy prospect of 
che eleemosynary work of settlements being abro- 
gated or undertaken entirely by the State. In 
Great Britain, if the reforms promised by tlie 
Government are carried out in respect of education 
and housing and the elimination of the liquor 
traffic, a large part of the previous work of settle- 
ments will be ultimately no longer necessary. 

In the transitional period of reconstruction the 
social experience and local knowledge of the settle- 
ments ought to make them of priceless value to 
the nation. The social situation which will follow 
the time of transition is too uncertain to be 
sketched in any probable forecast. Even if the 
dreams of Labour were fulfilled, or if our great 
cities were so designed and rebuilt as to make each 
of them a magnified garden suburb, wherein all 
classes dwell together in nearness and neighbour- 
liness — which most people will consider a very 
remote possibility — there would stUl remain im- 

f ortant functions for the settlement to discharge, 
t would still be needed as a social and equal 
meeting-ground of all classes, of all economic 
grades, of dillering degrees of culture, of varying 
schools of opinion, of all the religious bodies. 
Mrs. Barnett considers that the war has made the 
Avork of settlements more than ever valuable as 
centres of union of classes. The social unity which 
has been precipitated by the Avar needs to be made 
permanent by the settlements. The Avarden of an 
East End settlement ^ feels that amidst all social 
changes the settlement should remain as a sort 
of civic bishopric, a centre of local .synthesis, a 
spiritual counterpart to the administrative unity 
Avhich centres in the toAvn hall or county council 
chamber, Avherein all the local endeavours to 
supplement and spiritualize the action of the State, 
as Avell as all forms of independent religious and 
educational actiAUty, might find a congenial home, 
an exchange of ideas, and a common centre for 
local initiative and propaganda. The head of a 
Chicago settlement® judges tliat_ the initiative, 
interpretation, and common denominator furnished 
by such little groups of Avell-qualified personalities 
as are found in settlement residence promise to 
be indefinitely necessaiy. Another leader in the 
movement in Great Britain® suggests that, hoAV- 
ever radically political action may readjust the 
interior relations of society, the settlement Avill 
for generations yet have a great part to play in 
bringing the inspiring influences of art and the 
teaching of history into the life of the people. 
Certain it is that those Avho have had the greatest 
experience of settlements are most ready to admit 
that the defects in our social system which the 
settlement is intended to remedy are likely to 
persist for generations yet to come, and that con- 
sequently it Avill be long before it can be said that 
the occupation of the settlement is gone. What- 
ever be its place in history, the settlement has 
supplied another chapter in the annals of high 
purpose and resolute self-sacrifice and Avhat has 
been termed ‘ social chivalry.’ 
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F. Herbert Stead, 

SEVEN DEADLY SINS— Greek philosophy 
tended to regard evil as a necessary defect of 
human nature rather than as moral Avrong. 
Christian thought, on the other hand, though not 
uninfluenced by Greek speculation, followed the 
guidance of HebreAV Scripture and inclined more 
to the view of sin as a principle of rebellion on tlie 
part of free agents against the divine Avill. Christ- 
ian teachers, brought face to face Avith actual 
cases of delinquency, naturally became more con- 
cerned Avith the relations of sin to the Churcli’s 
creed calling for disciplinary rather than specula- 
tive treatment. At an early period in ecclesiastical 
history an attempt Avas made to fix and classify 
those faults of conduct Avhich A\’ere subversive of 
the laAv of the Church and perilous to the salvation 
of its members. These, though their number im 
not at first defined, came to be called ‘ the deadly 
sins.’ They occupy an important place in the 
order and discipline of the Roman Catholic^ Church 
and, along with the cardinal virtues, constitute its 
moral standards and tests. As several of these 
vices are separately treated in this_ work,* this 
article Avill be confined to a consideration of (1) the 
nature, (2) the history, (3) the unity, and (4) the 
general influence of the classification on literature 
and life. , , j ji > 

I. Definition and nature.— -Mortal, or deadly,^ 
sins Avere so named in contradistinction to ‘ venial, 
or pardonable. They are such as Avilfiflly 
the divine laAV, destroy the friendship o*,CtOd, ana 
cause the death of the soul. In this thpy diiier 



from his true end ; venial sins only impede nun 
its attainment. According to Stoic „ 

sins are equally heinous, and Avitliont 
in regard to nature and consequences, ' 

Church, hoAvever, in accord 
tended that, in respect both of character 
ellects, some sins are graver than others. , • 

tine affirms that he who commits a morwi siu 
transgresses (1) in regard to a grave matwr. !-; 
AA'ith clear knoAvledge of the evil, (3) with d 
desire (‘deliberata complacentia )._ 
tinction betAveen mortal and venial sins ^ ^ 

on 1 Jn 5*®*-. Though the apostle 
a difference in the cliaracter of sms, it is q _ . . jj 
able if the passage can justify the inferen 
the later usage of the (Jhurch has ‘deduce 
But this passage does not stand alone. „ Ag 
letter of the apostoUo council to the Gcnme 

1 See artt. Accidie, Asoer, I 

a De Gen. e. Man., ii. 14. 21. vii .. 19. ^0, EnarT. mJ^ 
Kachnik, Elhiea Catholiea Generalts, p. SOS , Careen 
702. 
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cliurches (Ac 15) four things are forbidden : be- 
lievers are to abstain from things offered to idols, 
from fornication, from things strangled, and from 
blood (murder). These constantly reappear as an 
outline of a scheme of sins so grave as to exclude 
the sinner from communion. In other portions of 
tile NT are lists of condemned actions — Mt IB’”, 
iMk Ko Gal 1 Co 5, 2 Go 13, 
Eev 21®. In these it is difficulty to find a ^inciple 
of selection. TJie vices mentioned by Paul in 
Homans m.ay be regarded as falling under the 
heads of sellishness, malice, pride, indifference to 
others. In other Pauline passages works of the 
flesh are emphasized — impurity, impiety, hatred, 
excess — while in Hevelation falsehood, idolatry, 
unfaithfulness, impurity, and cowardice are men- 
tioned. In general, it may he said that the sins of 
the NT are tlie ordinary vices likeh* to he prevalent 
in a semi-pagan society. The NT doctrine of sin 
iq.v.) is clearly ethical rather than ecclesiastical. 

2. Origin and history. — ^As the Church grew in 
variety and complexity of character, it became 
necessary to define more clearly the difference 
between various sins. By some of the early 
Fathers (Clement and Hermas) the question wm 
raised whether there were not some kinds of sin 
which, if committed after baptism, could never he 
forgiven. 

(a) Treatment of early Fathers. — Hermas is the 
earliest writer who offers any sort of classification. 
In one passage' he gives a list of twelve virtues 
with tneir corresponding vices. The parallel is, 
however, not exact. The significance of his classi- 
fication is (1) that it indicates within the Church a 
growing sense of the ethical as distinguished from 
the ecclesiastical import of sin j and (2) that it 
names some vices which suggest the germs of the 
classification of deadly sins as afterwards defined — 
c.g,, dTetSeia, dvdrjj, and Aifjnj. To Tertullian, a 
severer moralist than Hermas, we owe the earliest 
recognition of the distinction between mortal and 
venial sins. Cyprian, an ecclesiastic rather than a 
moralist, adds little to the systematic treatment of 
sin, and is naturally more interested in the bearing 
of the Church’s discipline upon ott'ences. Not till 
we come to Aumistine, the greatest authority upon 
the problem of evil, do we find the nature and 
variety of sin treated with fullness. But even he 
affords no fixed classification. The meaning and 
origin of evil, rather than its legal or judicial 
aspect, chiefly concern him. Moral guilt, he tells 
us, depends entirely on the will and takes its shape 
from the character of the individual offender. You 
cannot formulate a definite law for all forms of 
evil. Sins generally are of three kinds, he says — 
those whicii arise from infirmity, those flowing 
from ignorance, and those depending upon innate 
viciousness. In one passage he recognizes three 
principal types — vohiptas carnis, snperbia, and 
curiositas.^ In another passage he traces all sin to 
cupiditas and timor,^ while in a third he divides 
vices into three general classes — sins of thought, 
of word, and of deed, ascribing all alike to con- 
ciipiscentia.* The germs of the list, as it was 
ultimately fixed, are undoubtedly latent in the 
writings of Augustine, but neither in his nor in 
those of Basil or Chrysostom, who have much to 
say of the evils of their age, is there any direct 
reference to the sevenfold hierarchy of sins. 

_ (b) Injlvence of monasticism. — The earliest men- 
tion of the classification comes from the monks of 
the Egj’ptian desert. In the intense struggle with 
the flesh of which the cloister was the arena the 
catalogue of principal idces which afterwards held 
an established place in medimval ethics >vas first 

^ Sim, lx. 15. - Enarr, til Ps. S, { 18. ■ 

8 Enarr. in Ps. 79, § 13. 

* C. duos epist. Petog., 1. IS. 27. 


framed. Although thepeccata capitalia were eight 
or more (sometimes regarded as eight ‘ states ’ or 
‘ motions ’ of the soul), the fascination for mystical 
interpretations characteristic of medimval thinking, 
and especially the' sanctity attached to the number 
seven by Oriental peoples, led to its adoption as 
the perfect circle Doth of virtues and of vices. 
In a passage in Origen’s Horn, in Jeremiam the 
seven nations of Palestine whom Israel overcame 
are spoken of as types of the sins of the soul. 
Cassian' refers to this as the view entertained 
by Serapion, a hermit of Egypt. According to 
Serapion, there are really eight principia vitia, 
but he explains that the seven nations of Canaan 
typify the seven deadly sins. On being asked why, 
if there are only seven nations, there are eight sins, 
he replies : besides the nations of Canaan there is 
Egypt itself, which ‘stands in the elementary 
condition of the soul under the influence of sin ’ — 
the basis of all evU, the conquest of which gives 
entrance into the true monastic life. The seven 
others constitute the elements of the after ascetic 
conflict. The list as mentioned by Cassian is 
essentially a list of vices besetting the monastic 
life. The ascetic character of the deadly sins long 
prevailed in the East. In the West, however, 
largely under the influenee of Gregory the Great, 
the deadly sins lost their monastic limitation. 
Their scope was widened, and they were regarded 
as tests of life generally. Alcuin, a follower of 
Gregoiy, maintained that laymen not less than 
monks ought to strive after a life of virtue, and 
that to all men those sins were perils. 

3. Unity and relation of sins. — From Gregory’s 
time onwards, while tliere are differences in the 
number and names, the list of the principia vitia 
is practically fixed. Gregory himself generally 
speaks of seven, separating superbia from the 
others as the root or * leader^ among the powers of 
darkness. The catalogue is commonly notified by 
the catchword, saligia, composed of the initial 
letters of the following: snperbia (‘pride’), ava- 
ritia (‘covetousness’), Inasuria (‘lust’), invidia 
(‘envy’), gida (‘gluttony’), ira (‘anger’), acedia 
(‘sloth’). Gregory is not content with describing 
the seven ‘rulers’ or ‘spirits of wickedness,’ os 
NUus of Sinas calls them ; he sets forth their unity 
and connexion. 'They are to be regarded as suc- 
cessive stages in a downward course of evil. Pride 
comes naturally first, since it is really the source 
of all the others. Selfishness or egoism is the root 
of all sin. Pride leads to vainglory, vainglory to 
envy, envy to anger, anger to melancholy, and 
that again to avarice. Gluttony and lust follow 
as natural consequences. Thomas Aquinas dis- 
courses vvath great fullness and acuteness upon the 
seven deadly sins,® which he places ovmr against 
the seven cardinal virtues. After his time most 
scholastic writers treat of them, though the list does 
not always occur in the same order, and sometimes 
different interpretations are given to different sins. 
Superbia is variously explained. By some it is 
regarded as vainglory ; for others it stands for 
selfishness generally. So also tristitia has some- 
times been substituted for acedia, in regard to the 
interpretation of which there has been considerable 
difference of opinion. 

_ It is hard to say on what principle the classifica- 
tion has been made. The list is somewhat arbitrary 
and can hardly be regarded as exhaustive. It is 
strange that ‘ lying ’ does not occur. Timor, ‘ fear,’ 
is mentioned by Aquinas as a defect of the virtue 
of courage, implying a lack of fidelity. It is 
obviously a grave famt, and heads the list of evils 
in Hey 21® which exclude from God and His 
salvation ; yet it has no place in the catalogue of 
mortal sins. So, too, it is difficult to understand 

' Conat»on«, V. 2 Summa^ n. ii. 
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why luxury and gluttony are elassed as co-ordinate 
vices with envy, sloth, and avarice. There is a 
sense in which all sins are spiritual and psychical ; 
but some are more purely mental, while others are 
more immediately carnal or fleshljr. These are 
indiscriminately mixed in the classification. At 
first sight it may not be obvious why acedia, 
‘sloth’ — the thanlcless distaste of life, the general 
feeling of apatliy and irritation arising from a low 
bodily tone — should be regarded as a sin, and 
esijecially as a fault so gi'ave as finally to separate 
the person affected by it from God. But, as we 
come to examine this state, we see that, even more 
than an outbreak of passion or coarse excess, it 
may be the outcome of deep-seated selfishness and 
the cause of alienation from, and rebellion against, 
God, which proves that sin in its most selfish form 
has been gradually though unconsciously eating 
into the heart. 

It has been said that the classification reveals its 
monastie origin, but, though the separate sins are 
such as coula be dealt with in a definite legal way, 
they do not represent outward acts alone. They 
really stand for moral conditions of the soul by no 
means exclusively connected w'ith the monastic 
life. They cannot be regarded as laying special 
emphasis upon ascetic practices. All of them have 
a social aspect and may be considered as the 
perils and tests of every one, whether he be a monk 
or a layman living his life among the ordinary 
conditions of tlie world. The classification ^n 
hardly be said to bear mtness in any excessive 
degree to a special age or particular order of 
ecclesiastical life. It includes the obvious and 
common sins which belong to all men and to all 
times and traces them back to pride of self, the 
source from which all other forms of sinfulness 
really flow — that self-assertion which is the point 
at which the human will breaks away from allegi- 
ance to God. 

4 . Influence on literature and life. — It is not 
wonderful that ‘ the seven deadly sins ’ have deeply 
impressed the consciousness of Christendom and 
left their mark upon literature and art. Our own 
poets — Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dunbar, Burns, and 
others — allude more than once to the familiar 
catalogue, and every reader of Dante knows that 
the ‘ mortal vices ’ enter largely into the texture 
and framework of the Divina Commedia.^ Though 
the use of the list disappeared in England after the 
Reformation, Protestant divines of every Cimrch 
and ethical writers of Britain and the Continent 
have acknowledged the spiritual importance of a 
classification of sin reached after cen tarries of 
discussion by some of the acutest intellects of the 
race. 

Litbraturb. — W orks of Augustine, Origen, Cassian (fiolla- 
tiones), Gregory {Moralia on Job), Aquinas {Summa, il. ii.) ; 
modern %vriters : O. Zockler, Das Lenrsluck von den sieOen 
Hauptsunden, Munich, 1893 ; T. B. Strong, Christian Ethics, 
London and New York, 1896; H. L. Martensen, Christian 
Ethics, Eng. tr., 3 vols., London, 1831-85 ; W. Gass, Gesch. der 
christl. Etliik, 2 vols., Berlin, 1881-87 ; J. Kachnik, Ethica 
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SEVEN SLEEPERS. — I. Content of the 
legend. — The legend of the Seven Sleepers is one 
of the most wide-spread and pleasing of hagio- 
graphical legends. The elements of the story 
common to the earliest texts are briefly as follows ; 

The emperor Deoius comes to Ephesus and there revives the 
worship of idols, commanding that all, and especially the Christ- 
ians, should offer sacrifices to them ; some Christians abjure 
the faith, others remain ste.adfast and suffer tortures. Seven 
youths (or, according to some texts, eight),® who live in the 


1 Purg. xviii. 132, Infer, vii. 123, etc. 

®Cf. M. Huber, Die Wanderlegende von den Siebenschlafem, 
p. 91 ff. 


imperial palace and whose names are variously riven 1 nr. 
accused of being secretly Christians, and, when brought before 
Deoius, refuse to sacrifice to the idols. In the hope that thev 
may waver in their resolution, Decius grants them a respite 
and then leaves Ephesus. The youths leave the city and hide 
in a cave in the neighbouring Mount Anohilus.® One of them 
Dmraedes (or Inmbliohus), disguised in rags, goes down into the 
mty. to inquire about what was happening in it and to buy food 
Decius, returning after a short time to Ephesus, orders the 
youths to be conducted to his presence. Diomedes informs his 
companions of the order ; sadly they take food, and then they 
all fall by divine Providence into a deep, long sleep. When 
Decius cannot find the youths in Ephesus, he summons their 
parents, who try to excuse themselves for the flight of their 
sons, and tell that they are hidden in a cave on Mount Anchilu" 
Decius orders the entrance of the cave to be blocked with large 
stones, so that the youths may be buried alive. Two Christians 
Theodore and Rufinus.a write the story of the young martyrs 
on metal plates, which they place under the stones closing the 
cave. After 307 years,< in the reign of the emperor Theodosius 
n., a heresy breaks out, led by a bishop Theodore,® denying the 
resurrection of the dead, and the emperor is greatly perturbei 
Then God suggests to Adolius, the proprietor of the field where 
the cave is, to buiid a sheepfold lor his flocks ; for this purpose 
the workmen use the stones which close the entrance of the 
cave and thus the cave is reopened. God awakens the youths, 
who think that they have slept only one night, and exhort 
each other in turn to suffer martyrdom at the hands of Decius, 
if need be. Diomedes goes down to Ephesus as usual, and is so 
surprised to see the_ cross over the ^tes of the city that he 
asks a passer-by if it is really Ephesus. He is anxious to return 
to his companions with the news, but first he buys food, paying 
for it with the money he had about him, which was of the time 
of Decius. The vendor and the market-people, seeing the 
ancient money, think that the youth has found a hidden 
treasure and wish to share it with him ; they drag him with 
threats through the city ; many people assemble, and the youth 
looks in vain among them for some one of his acquaintance. 
The bishop and the governor question Diomedes, who narrates 
the whole story, and invites them to come to the cave and see 
his companions. They' climb the hill and find the two tablets 
of lead, which confirm the youth’s story ; they then enter the 
cave and find his companions alive and shining in appearance. 
Theodosius is informed of what has happened and comes to 
Ephesus to the cave. One of the youths, Maximilian (or 
Achillides or others), tells him that, in order to demonstrate the 
truth of the resurrection, God had caused them to fall asleep 
and then resuscitated them before the Judgment Day: after 
this the youths fall asleep in death. A basihea was erected on 
the spot. 

The legend in this form is clearly Christian, 
but it is strange, as Heller observes, that in mpy 
points, and especially in regard to the resurrection, 
the references are rather to the OT than to the NT. 

2 , Diffusion. — The legend occurs in numerous 
Oriental .and Western texts, showing the close 
intellectual relations between the East and the 
West, but it is not ahvays easy to arrange the 
texts in definite groups, and to aetermine exactly 
their interdependence.® . . 

(a) Oriental, — (1) Christian. — The Christian 
Oriental literatures in which the legend occurs are : 
Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopian, and Armenian. 
The most ancient texts are the Syriac, which are 
divided into tw’o groups: (i.) Acta and prose 
accounts, (ii.) poetical elaborations. The second 
group is represented by ahomily by J ames of Serugh, 
Avhich has reached us in two somewhat varying 
forms. Of the Acta four distinct texts are known ; 
the earliest seems to be one, half of whicli is 
contained in a codex of the British Museum, 
belonging to the latter part of the 6th century. 
Since Janies of Serugh died in 520 (there is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the homiJyh 
and it is natural to suppose that the Acta wer 
earlier than the poetic elaboration, we may , 
that the Syriac prose account arose at the en 
the 5th or, at latest, at the beginning of the bm 

opn ^11 T V 

Only a single fragment of the legend is 
in Coptic so far; it represents about 
the complete text. There are various indications 
that the Coptic text is closely related to the 
Acta, thougli not directly, but through the medium 
of a Greek text.^ 

1 Huber, pp. 91, 492. ^ « tt. « oo 

2 For variant names see Huber, p. 97. P* . 

4 For variants (358 years, etc.) see Huber, p. iw i. 

® Ib, p. 101. • *r TJ. r» 

6 76. pp. 104 ff., 609. 627 f. ■ ^ P’ ^ ' 
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Two MSS ore known in Arnbic Christian 
literature, showing two distinct texts;’ hut the 
Ethiopian translator (see below) had at his dis- 
posal a third and better text. The Etliiopinn 
translation,* two codices of which may be traced 
back to the 15th cent., mnst have been made at 
the beginning of the 15tli or perhaps at the end of 
tiie 14th cent., and it forms one of that rich series 
of hagiographical texts whose translation from 
the Arabic wa.s inaugurated by the metropolitan 
Salamfi.* The general fact of the Ethiopian 
literature in its second period, viz. that bn^o- 
graphical tc.xt.s of no local saints were translated 
from tlie Arabic, and, in particular, the change of 
letters in the proper nanias— changes wliicli are 
easily explained by aupposiiift the Arabic .script- 
leave no doubt that the Ethiopian text is derived 
directly from an Arabic text. 

There are two Armenian texts, the shorter one 
certainly not later than the first half of the 13th 
cent., the other, much longer and more important, 
appearing in the Sufferingf: (Labours) and Martyr- 
dom of the Saints, attributed to Grego^’ Vgayascr, 
the second Armenian patriarch of this name ■‘—a 
work belonging to the second half of the lltb cent, 
and probablj' dependent on Syriac and Greek 
sources.' Gregory’s legend of the Seven Sleepers 
is probably to be traced to a Greek text. 

Tho present writer does not know whether the 
Georgian literature, closely connected irith the 
Annenian, possesses a text of the legend. 

Besides these full accounts there is more or 
Ic-ss brief mention of the legend in manj* later 
liistorical and hagiographical works of the same 
literatures.® 

(2) Mvhanunadan. — In the Arabic Muhammadan 
literature the legend appears in two quite distinct 
forms; (i.) in the QurTin* and (ii.) in the later 
literature, (i.) Tho Qur'fui account is short and 
disjointed, omitting important points and adding 
details which arc wanting in the other text. Its 
source is undoubtedly oral tradition ; it goes back 
probably to Christian monks, and from them 
directly or indirectly the story reached Muhammad, 
who attached wcat importance to it l^causo of its 
valne for tlie ixilief in tlic resurrection — a belief 
often inculcated in the Qur’fln. A certain resem- 
blance to the homily of Jamc-S of Senlgh, which 
mnst have been very well known and often repeated 
among the SjTjnn monks, confirms this supposition, 
riio pa.ssage in tho Qur’fln has given rise to much 
research among the Arabs, and many cxcgetical, 
liistorical, and geographical texts attempt to settle 
n point about which great uncertainty prevailed, 
viz. the whereabouts of the cave, (ii.) The later 
legend agrees generall 5 ’ with tho ancient Christian 
texts, viz. the Syriac Acta, except for tho inevit- 
able contaminations occasioned by the Qur’fm 
account. Considering tho peaceful relations which 
existed between Icanieu Muhammadans and 
Gliristian Syrians (who possessed the dhimmah, 

' jirotection '), it is natural tlmt the fonner should 
have received tho account from the latter. 

Tho long Mnliammadan text starts for tho most 
part from Mnhanmmd b. IsliSq (t70S).' In other 
texts — c.ff., the al-Kisd’t — the legend is mixed and 
confn.sed uith others.' There arc notoworthv 
llaggndic elements, cspeciallj- in the Arabic texts.*' 
The legend is mentioned more or less bricflj’ 
in many Muhammadan (Arabian, Persian, etc.) 

1 Hubsr, p. IT, ^ n-. _pp. sa. S12. 

*Sm! K. littButnn, In ijrrrtri/;/. L\tl, dft Oruntt\ 

tODO, p. eos. 

* nut^T, pjv. ST, Ml. 

. S E« K. J>. Fink, in GfuJi. dfr chrirtl. LUt, drt Orifn!)-, 
p. Its ; It. Oraffin «nd F. X»ii, Pair. OritnL v. IFirij, JplOJ 

«Uubcr,r)>. 6tT,, tTJr..S0f. T xrili. S-SC. 

C(. !iul«T,j'n. iST. * lb. p. £5t {I. 
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literary works, bnt they gcnerall 5 ’ merely copy or 
abridge the above-mentioned sources. 

(b) Byzantine and Western. — In the Byzantine 
litcratnitj the legend is merely mentioned by 
Theonhanes (758-4510), but it is narrated at length, 
in a form corre.si)onding to the SjTiac, in a MS of 
the !)th century. There are three distinct texts 
publi.slied critically b}' Huber.’ The .stor}' occurs 
in Pliotius* and afterwards in the Menaca and 
other texts.* 

In the Latin West there is a verj' short account 
in the dc Situ Terra Sancta (520-530) of the 
deacon Theodosius,® while Gregory of Tours 
(t 593 or 594) narrates at length the Bassio of the 
Seven Sleepers and .says : ‘ Quam Syro quodam 
interprotante in Latinum Iranstulimns,’ 
thus liis authorities.' But the long Latin 
is already found in MSS which go b.ack 
9th cent, and have been frequently copied — which 
show.s the great popularity of the legend in the 
West ; it is also narrated more or less shortly in 
many subsequent writings.® Huber* conclnd&i, 
contrary to all probability, that the legend was 
written originally in Latin, though he does not 
exclude the possibilitv of its being n translation 
from the Greek — wfiich is far more probable. 
Thanks to tho Latin text, the legend found if.s 
way into the mcdiffival literature of the West, 
first in the homily and Passio of Aelfric (bet. 1020 
and 1025).® 

Texts are found in Anglo-Saxon, mcdimval and 
modem English, medircval and modem High 
German, ancient Nor.so, Swedish, French, Italian, 
Spanish ; there is also a mediaival Irish translation 
from the Passio of Gregory of Tours. These toxU 
are partly prose and partly verse, and some (Spanish 
and Italian) arc in dramatic fomi. There is also 
a dramatic elaboration in Latin senarii by an 
author of the 17th century.* 

3 . Cult. — The Seven Sleepers have taken a place 
in Christian worship os mucli in the East ns in the 
West, giving rise to shoit liturgical texts, hymns, 
and commemorations in tho martyrologies,'^' but 
the day of their commemoration varies greatly.” 
According to the legend, a church wa,s erected 
above tho c.ave by the emperor Theodosius ; a 
church dedicated to the Seven Sleepers was built 
at Rome, on the Appiaii Way, and several in 
Germany.’* Marseilles’® and other cities boasted 
of possessing their relics.’* There are miniatures 
representing^ them in the Mcnologion of the 
emperor Basil il. in the Vatican library, but tlie 
celebrated Vettori gem, now lost, does not seem 
to have represented them.’® 

Muhammadans also venerate tlieSeven Sleepers,’® 
and their names occur, more or le.ss disfigured, on 
amulets. 

4 . Parallel myths and legends.— A characteristic 
motive of the legend— the long sleep ’*— is of wide 
occurrence in ancient myths and legends, such as 
the myth of Endyinion, of the Nine Sleepers of 
Sardinia recorded by Aristotle,’® and especially the 
stoiy of Epimenides.’* But a greater resemblance 
to tlie story of tho Seven Sleepers appears in the 
Talmudic legend of Onias (Honi) Ha-Me'aggel,*” 
who sleeps lor 70 years ana is convinced of the 


giving 
legend 
to the 


rur bttotmcMdJerltomdt, 11. There Is noUilni; 
to Justify the doubt that Zacharias of Jlitylene has narrated the 
legend In Greek and that this ancient text has been lost (Huber, 
t>p. 10. 57k As for John of Fpbesus (native of Amid ot 
D;ar^kr), he «Tote his story in Syriac, not in Greek, 

-Fftf. e^.2i3. » Huber, -n-SS ft. 
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truth of Ps 126^ and in the story of Abimelech,^ 
■whom God caused to sleep for 66 years, to spare 
him the sight of the destruction of the Temple 
under Nebuchadrezzar, The legends of men trans- 
lated alive to the other world also show some 
connexion. 

S- Criticism of the leg^end. — The historicity of 
the story of the Seven Sleepers w£is first questioned 
by Baronins (t 1607) and then by Tillemont and 
others, against whom Assemani tried to defend it. 
Recently many have come to the conclusion that 
the legend is simply derived or developed from 
ancient Indo-Germanic myths. 

It was generally maintained that the earliest 
text was &eek and of Greek provenance, but in 
1886 NOldeke produced evidence that the Greek 
was a translation of an original Syriac text ; and 
this was confirmed by the observations of Ryssel 
and Heller.® As arguments against the Greek 
ori^ of the legend we may notice (1) that the 
earliest texts of any length are Syriac, going back 
perhaps to the end of the 5th cent. ; (2) that it 
seems impossible that in an important region at 
the very heart of the Eastern Empire there would 
be narrated with imaginary circumstances (such 
as heresy), and with the gravest anachronisms, 
facts which had happened not more than a half 
century before and which would be remembered 
by many of the men of the time. Besides, the 
legend had a definite aim — to inspire belief in the 
resurrection of the body, an aim which would in 
such circumstances he totally missed ; further, the 
topographical data are not accurate for Ephesus. 
The same applies in the main to other localiza- 
tions, such as Arabissos ® and Palestine.^ On the 
other hand, the anachronisms and the historical 
and topogiaphical mistakes are not surprising in 
Syrians who lived in the distant confines of the 
empire or beyond it, and it is noteworthy that the 
first historian to narrate, the legend, John of 
Ephesus, was a native of Amid, Sloreover, from 
the witness of Aphraates® it can be proved that 
the oriental Syrians, from the first half of the 4th 
cent., believed that the dead did not enter into 
reward or punishment until after the resurrection 
and the judgment ; that, while in death the 
‘ heavenly spirit ’ received at baptism returned to 
God, the ‘animal spirit’ remained buried with the 
body in a sleep, tranquil for the just and troubled 
for the sinner. For men accustomed to this order 
of ideas the re-awakening of the Seven Sleepers 
had an evidential value which it could not have for 
others. And we may suppose that the ‘heresy’ 
was some local dissension among the oriental 
Syrians. Further, although the legend is clearly 
Christian, it is not improbable that parallel legends 
of long sleep, etc., and especially the Jewish 
stories of 5oni and Abimelecli, botli inspired the 

J Huber, pp. 407, 422. 

s Ib. pp. 457, 460, 469. The same conclusion can be drawn 
from passages -where, corresponding to a regular expression in 
the SjTiac, there is an unusual expression in the Greek ; e.<i. 
(P. Bedjan, Acta ilartj/rum el Sanctorum, Paris, 1890-06, i. sto) 

IZooS ^ Icn 

y? iT^yVna 'jZQ->>K^,‘^? ; (Huber, Seitrag, ii. 81 ) ineiSri 
<fcic(J^are eawovr an-b rwu Ocuv (em tare avo rijf 

^crtAciar fiou ; (Bedj. S14) « « • 

(Hub. 40) Trttfo^e'poit iv rH ; (BedJ. 317) 
(Hub.44)e!r ryevi; (Bed). 219) ]»*)\ - 

(Hub. 46) S>Se KoX hSe, etc. 

» M. J. de Goeje, K. Atad. v. WeUntch., Afdeeling Letterfc., 
rv. ir. (Amsterdam, 1901) 13-33; Huber, p. 23a j 

4 J. Clermont-Ganneau, Comptes-Itendus dc VAcad. da Inter, j 
ft BeUrs Lettres, 4th ser. xx%i. (1899) p. 664-574 ; Huber, p. 235. 

e Qraffin, Pair. Sgr., Paris, 1894-1907, i. 396, 402, 294. I 


author of the legend and procured for it the beliet 
of the people ; the influence which Judaism had in 
Mesopotamia (Adiabene) from the beginnings of 
the Syriac literature agrees with this. 

Literatork.— The two special works dealing vith the legend 
of the Seven Sleepers— John Koch, Die Si'ebensehlSferlegende 
ihr Ursprung und ihre Verbreitung : cine mglhologisdi- 
literaturgeschichtUche Studie, Leipzig, 1883; and I. (juidi 
‘Testi orientali inediti sopra i Sette Dormienti di Efeso' 
ilemorie della R. Accademia dei Lined, Classe di Scienre 
morali stor. e filolog., 3rd ser., vol. xii., Rome, 1885— are care- 
fully considered and epitomized in Michael Huber, DU 
Wanderl^ende von den Siebenschlafem, Leipzig, 1910 (valu- 
able for its rich material of every kind, sometimes not closely 
connected with the legend ; but the hj-potheses and conclusions 
of the author cannot be accepted without great resers’ations. 
On p. 214 is a complete bibliography, from C. Baronius end 

S. Le Nain de Tillemont, down to the various articles ol 

T. Nbldeke, V. Ryssel, B. Heller, M. J. de Goeje, J. 

Clermont-Ganneau, etc. ; to this bibliography the reader may 
be referred). I, (JtJIDI. 


SEVEN VIRTUES (or GIFTS OF THE 
SPIRIT). — The mediaeval Church not only formu- 
lated the ‘ seven deadly sins ’ as the sources from 
w'hich all other sins might be derived, but also 
enunciated the seven chief virtues as the main 
types of all possible excellences. 

I. The cardinal virtues in Greek philosophy.— 
The ‘classification of the rirtues’ dates from 
Greek times. The Greeks named four virtues only 
— ■w'isdom, courage, temperance, justice — as funda- 
mental. Plato, in whose Bepublic^ they first 
definitely appear, implies that they were already 
traditional in his day. Though not invented by 
Plato, it was his rare insight that singled out 
these qualities, already current in popular thought^ 
as constituting the central core of morality. 
Plato attempts to show' that these virtues are 
primary or ‘cardinal’ (cardo, ‘hinge’) because 
they correspond to the natural constitution of the 
soul, and therefore form the four sides of a sym- 
metrical character. Virtue, according to Plato, is 
the health or harmony of the soul. As the soul is 
composed of three pow’ers — intellect, feeling, will 
— so corresponding to these are the virtues of 
wisdom, temperance, and courage. These three 
qualities, however, have reference more particu- 
larly to the individual life. But, as man is also 
part of an organism, justice is conceived, as the 
social virtue — the virtue which regulates the 
others. Aristotle® opposed the theory of P‘hto 
that -virtue is innate ; ib is acquired by habit, ana 
is not the same for every man, but is determine 
by the circumstances of the individual. Aristot 
therefore considerably enlarged the list _ot i 
principal virtues, and specially includes m t 
number ‘magnanimity,’ or generosity. He 
a sharper distinction than Plato betw'een 
intellectual virtues and those 
emotions. The Stoic school followed Plato, con . 
ceiving the cardinal virtues as eonstitutive o 
life according to nature.’ Since Plato s “ I. , ‘ 
theory has been generally accepted ' 

though from time to time other virtues . 

added, and a place has frequently been 
‘benevolence.^ Among ethical w’ritere 
lence was first prominently mentioned hy , 
Aquinas in the 13th cent., there 
of love and being placed, as ■\ve shall affr 
see, w'ith the other two of the Pauline ’ , ,, 
and hope, above Plato’s list. ..f.eistic 

especially by those „"fnr courage 

thought, that, while the w'lll is intellect 

and temperance, and tl>e "Sight of the 
just and wise, true mornl^ is x, „ -jjnd 

of the heart and feelings, &^veve^ ke 
and strong the will, there is no (.Jn/r 

can compass moral action unless eraoti 

iTr. B. Jowett, The Dialoguet 
800 if. : see also v7 200 ff. (Laics), j. 142 (Prolagora )■ 

2 Ificom. Ethics, bk. li. 1, bcginnlrsr- 
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ally ; and indeed, wliere the mind and will alone 
rule and the heart is denied expression, the moral 
character lacks completeness ; as Paul says, ‘ Love 
is the fulfilment of the law.’ Like the other 
cardinal virtues, ‘ benevolence ’ has been variously 
interpreted, being identified by early monotheism 
udth charity, and only later receiving a larger 
significance. It has been maintained, however, 
by some that the Platonic list is adequate and 
compact, covering the whole field of morality. 
There is no need for the special mention of benevo- 
lence or charity, since a proper conception of 
justice involves all forms of generosity. It is 
true, we must ‘be just before we are generous.’ 
But there is no such thing as bare justice. He 
who is just naturally recognizes the claims of 
others; and benevolence, charity, and even kind- 
ness and mercy are the implicates of true jus- 
tice. 

2. Virtues of NT. — The NT does not elaborate 
a system of ethics. Christ and His apostles deal 
with moral questions as circumstances dictate. 
While several passages set forth a catalogue of 
virtues (Mt 5>-K Ph 48, Gal 5«'-, 1 Co 13, Col 3^^, 

2 P I®"’’), these summaries are not systematic or 
formal, though they are characterized by a re- 
markable similarity in spirit and tone. They usu- 
ally emphasize what have been called the ‘ amiable 
graces,’ and derive all excellence of character from 
the spirit of love. Conspicuous among the moral 
ideas constantly recuning in the apostolic writings 
are the three virtues of faith, hope, and charity 
(1 Co 13, 1 Th 1«-, Col P- “, Ro 5, 1 P, He 10“)— 
which suggests that these were regarded as moral 
conditions of the Christian life. They connect 
man with God and form the mainspring of the 
type of character which Christ sought to create. 
These graces are not set in opposition to the 
classical virtues. Paul at least, who had some 
acquaintance with Stoic philosophy, was not 
likely to bo ignorant of the place that the latter 
held in Greek and Roman morals. There is no 
repudiation of them in the NT. All are men- 
tioned, at least separately if not in conjunction, 
and indeed strongly commended. 

3. Recognition by the Church of the cardinal 
virtues. — When Greek philosophy began to exer- 
cise its influence in early Christianity, it is not 
surprising that the cardinal virtues, so long 
regarded as the basal elements of character, 
should gradually find a place in Christian ethics. 
But the early Fathers, being persuaded that these 
virtues had reference to man’s mundane life alone, 
added to them the Pauline graces as expressive of 
man’s relation to the spiritual world. The four 
first were consequently called ‘ natural,’ the three 
last ‘ supernatural ’ or ‘ theological ’ virtues. The 
adoption of the cardinal virtues did not come about 
immediately. The problem before the Church 
was a complex one. Though Christianity might 
be Vidlling to acknowledge what was good in the 
moral teaching of the ancient world, it could not 
i^ore the associations which clung to many of the 
ideas and practices of pagan times. If, then, the 
Church was to assimilate any of the existing data 
of morals, it was bound to impose upon them its 
oum interpretation and to bring them into harmony 
with its oiyn system of belief. Only gradually, 
therefore, did there come about a spirit of media- 
tion_ between the old morality and the new. The 
earliest^ sub-apostolic writers were disposed to 
emphasize the contrast and to repudiate every- 
thing that savoured of pagan ethics. Among the 
first to draw attention to the importance of the 
cardinal virtnes was Origen, who, though mention- 
ing them as indispensable to the moral character, 
made no attempt to give them a distinctively 
Christian significance. With Ambrose, whose 


dc Ojjieiis — practically a reproduction of Cicero’s 
book bearing the' same name — is the iirst real 
treatise on Christian ethics, a change of attitude 
becomes apparent. An effort is now made to con- 
nect the Platonic virtues with Christian ideas. 
‘ Wisdom,’ he maintains, is primarily theological 
as having God for its object. _ ‘Tortitude,’_ or 
courage, is essentially firmness in withstanding 
the seductions of the world. But, strongly influ- 
enced by OT notions, Ambrose does not relinquish 
the narrower martial view of the term. ' Temper- 
ance ’retains the Stoic meaning of ‘ observance of 
due measure ’ in all conduct, wliile also the Stoic 
idea of justice, as the union of all human interests, 
is enlarged to embrace the notion of Christian 
benevolence. 

4. Transformation under Christianity. — There 
are undoubtedlj' indications in this earliest treatise 
on Christian ethics of the transforming influence 
of Christian thought, but it is in the writings of 
Augustine, Amibrose’s greatest pupil, that the 
decisive step is taken of Christianizing the virtues. 
The old names frequently recur, but they are 
now employed in a new sense and are directed to 
a new ooject — viz. the vision of and devotion to 
God. Faith, hope, and love are now introduced 
and regarded by Augustine as the formative 
factors of Christian virtue, while the four earlier 
virtues are but the different aspects in which the 
love of God manifests itself. 

Thus he defines fortitude as ‘love cheerfully enduring all 
things for the sake of God ; temperance, love keeping itself 
entire and inviolate for God ; justice, love sening God only and 
therefore controlling all else that is subject to man ; prudence, 
or wisdom, love discriminating between those things which 
assist and those things which retard its approach to God.'l 

Under the influence of Ambrose and Augustine 
the cardinal virtues henceforth form a generally 
accepted scheme for the Christian treatment of 
systematic ethics. The triad of Cliristian graces 
is frequently simply placed at their side. Some- 
times the ‘seven gifts of the Spirit’ enumerated 
by Is 11* are added, wliile over against them are 
arrayed under the head of the ‘ seven deadly sins ’ 
(q.v.) the forces of wickedness. It is possible to 
trace the effects of Augustine’s teaching upon the 
writings of Gregory the Great, who by his frequent 
use of allegory prepared tlie way for scholasticism. 
But it is when we come to the schoolmen them- 
selves, and particularly to Thomas Aquinas, 
that we discover the full effect of Angustinian 
thought. The scholastics go back to the old 
sources of moral speculation. Aristotle is par 
excellence their ‘ master.’ In Aquinas Aristotle 
reappears ; but it is Aristotle read in the light of 
Augustine. The Aristotelian division of the soul 
and the doctrine of the ‘ mean ’ are preserved, but 
the cardinal virtues are now referred to the super- 
natural end of man and are derived from the 
divine gifts of love. 

Thus, in the development of Christian truth, the 
cardinal virtues have come to hold an acknow- 
ledged place. But they have undergone a marked 
transformation. The Cliristian cannot afford to 
neglect tliem. They stand as essential qualities. 
But, baptized into the spirit of Clirist, they are 
endowed with a new meaning and worth. The 
religion of Jesus has so profoundly modified the 
moral ideas of the past tliat they have become 
new creations. The old moral currency was still 
kept in circulation, hat it was gradually minted 
anew.* Courage is not disparaged, but it is slioivn 
to be not less real when evinced, not on the battle- 
fieldj but in the conflict of the soul. Temperance 
is still the control of the physical passions, but it 
is widened out to embrace the riglit placing of the 
affections. 'SVisdom is no longer the selfish cal- 

1 De Hot, Heel. 25. 

* Strong, Christian Ethics, p. lS9ff. 
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eolation of worldly prudence, but the true inter- 
pretation of the things of God. Justice involves, 
as before, the suppression of self in conflict with 
the rights of others ; but the source of it lies in 

f iving to God the love which is His due and in 
Ti din g in the objects of His regard the subjects of 
our thought and care. 

5. Unification. — Can the virtues be unified? 
May it not be shown that the various aspects of 
the ‘ good ’ are but different manifestations of one 
principle? Augustine was the first to recognize 
the great Christian truth that it is man’s relation 
to God that gives cohesion and unity to the moral 
life ; and he was but true to the spirit of the NT 
when he re-atfirmed the Pauline triad — faith, hope, 
and charity — as the primary and co-ordinating 
elements of Christian character. According to 
him and later moralists, these qualities were not 
simply added to the classical virtues, but so fused 
and incorporated with them as to create the 
spiritual disposition which penetrates the entire 
personality and qualifies its every thought and 
act. So essential are these graces to the Christian 
life that, as we have seen, they were called ‘the 
theological virtues ’ ; because, as Aquinas says, 
‘ they have God for their object, they bring us into 
true relations to God, and they are imparted to us 
by God alone.’* They are but diflerent mani- 
festations of one virtue, three facets of one gem, 
the supreme passion of the soul and lord of its 
emotions ; and, like justice in the Platonic theory, 
the intimate spirit of order alike in the individual 
and in society, harmoniously binding together all 
the other virtues. Faith, hope, and love are one, 
and are at once the root and the fruit of all moral 
excellences. They constitute the attitude and 
^irit of the man whom Christ has redeemed. 
But, if they are to be called ‘ virtues,’ it must be 
in a different sense from what the Bncients under- 
stood by virtue. They are not elements of the 
natural man, but spiritual states which come into 
being with a changed moral character. They con- 
nect man with God and constitute him a member 
of a new spiritual order. Hence these graces 
must not be considered as outward adornments 
merely. They are radical and inherent in the 
Christian. They claim the whole man. They 
re-create and transfigure all his powers of mind 
and heart and will. They do not supersede or 
render superfluous the natural virtues. They 
transmute and complete them, giving them coher- 
ence and purpose by directing them to a divine 
object. 

LiTERATunE. — In addition to the works given in the Literature 
of art. Seven Deadlt Sins, see general works on Christian 
ethics; F. Schleiermacher (^Beriin, 1834), R. Rothe. (26 
vols., Wittenberg, 1869-71), I. A. Dorner (Berlin, 1885), K. R. 
Kostlin (do. 1^7), Newman Smyth (S^inburgh and New 
York, 1894), S. G. Mezes (EfAtes, Descriptive and Explana- 
tory, New York, 1991), J. C. Murray (A Sandbook of Christian 
Ethics, Edinburgh, 1908), A. B. D. Alexander (The Ethics of 
St. Paul, Glasgow, 1910, Christianity and Ethics, London, 
1914); also relevant portions of histories of philosophy: 
E. Zeller (Philosn])hie der Griechen*, 4 vols,, Leipzig, 1876- 
1909), J. E. Erdmann (Eng. tr., 3 vols., London, 1900), 
A. Schwegler (Eng. tr.io, Edinburgh, 1888), A. B. D. 
Alexander (A Short Bist. of Philosophy^, Glasgow, 1903); 
F. C. Baur, Church EistoryS, En^ tr., 2 vols., London, 1878- 
79 ; J. A. W. Neander, General Bist, of the Christian Relig. 
and Church, Eng. tr., 10 vols., do. 1850-68 ; J. Stalker, The 
Seven Cardinal Virtues, do. 1902 ; R. L. Ottley, Christian 
Ideas and Ideals : An Outline of Christian Ethical Theory, do. 
1909; J. R. Illingworth, Christian Character, do. 1904; 
T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics^, Oxtord, 1908. 

A. B. D. Alexander. 

SEX. — I. Phenomena of sex, — The general 
phenomena of sex as e.xhibited by the higher 
animals are familiar to all. The individuals of a 
species are dividble into two groups, males and 
females. Biologically the essential property of 
the male is that he comes to carry a certain type 
1 Summa, 11 . ii. qu. 62, art. 1. 


of minute cell known as the spermatozoon. So also 
is the female the bearer of a peculiar form of cell 
known as the ovum. Death is the lot of thesi 
cells except of such as chance to fuse one with 
another. Through the fusion of two gametes, a 
sperm with an ovum, the combined product, the 
zygote, receives an impetus to growth, and a new 
individual results. The bearing of one or other of 
the two types of gamete is the fundamental dis 
tinction between the two sexes, and in some of the 
lower animals — e.g., sea-urchins — no other is to be 
found. But in the higher animals the se-xes are 
further differentiated in a number of ways. 
Appropriate ducts and glands, ditiering in the 
sexes, facilitate the transference of the sperm 
from the male to the female, while in the latter 
sex further elaborate mechanisms are often found, 
serving to nourish the embryo before and after the 
time of birth. Besides such sexual differences as 
are directly subservient to the needs of tlie 
developing zygote, and are generally termed 
‘primary’ sexual characters, there are many 
others of a less essential nature. The gayei 
plumage and the song of cock-birds, the mane of tlie 
lion, tn^e horns of the stag, and the beard of man are 
well-knoxvn examples of a host of features in which 
the male sex differs from the female. Characters 
of this sort, not directly concerned in the formation 
and nutrition of the embryo, are termed ‘second- 
ary’ sexual characters. They offer special prob- 
lems of their o^vn, especially in man, where 
mental characters as well as physical are doubtless 
to be included in this category. Owing to their 
social and ethical importance, a more detailed 
account of them is given below. 

2. The reproductive process. — The process by 
which a new individual results from the fusion 


between two gametes — spermatozoon and ovum— 
is frequently termed ‘sexual reproduction,’ but 
from a comparative standpoint the term is not 
strictly accurate. Reproduction in most of the 
lower and smaller forms of animals is brought 
about by division. In the most minute forms, 
such as the protozoa, the whole animal divides 
into two portions of equal or nearly equal sizk, 
each of which becomes a fresh individual. In 
more complex yet still lowly animals, such m 
polyps and certain worms, the division is unequal, 
resulting in the production of one or more smaller 
portions or buds which eventually op mto 
the adult form. In forms of life winch are yet 
more complicated, in lyhich the various pagans are 
more highly differentiated, the place of ” . 
taken by a single cell, the egg. -.i, 

consists in the formation of numbers of eggs, . 
in some species develop straight aw'ay into 
individuals of the species. In some cases onlj one 
sex is knowm, and reproduction oiay be reg 
as the formation of numerous internal buds 
sever their connexion with the parent win 
in the unicelliilar stage. In higher “***”]“ j.. 
eggs are incapable of further 
normal conditions unless they fuse 
cell, the spermatozoon, though, as 
later, even the eggs of such Ingldy ,.® 
creatures as the frog can be 
to develop without the intervention of t 
Reproduction has been with 

formation of the eggs and sperms ; ‘ to 

the sperm, by which the eggs are rti 
develop, is a distinct phenomenon, * known 
able to the curious and complicated pro . 
among the protozoa as conjugation, 0 
biolojcal significance is still a pro- 

covery of this phenomenon, coupled among 

nounced speculative tendencies P^**^ . , 
zoologists at the close of last ’ .jonofthe 

production of much literature on the question 
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origin of sex. With the fashion then in vogue of 
arranging comparable phenomena in a series from 
what was judged the most primitive to that con- 
sidered the most liighly specialized, it was inevitable 
that attempts should be made to construct a scale 
with the simplest protozoon at one end and man at 
the other. Moreov'er, it was argued how each step in 
the scale should theoretically confer an advantage 
on the species which took it, thus bringing the 
whole process into line with natural selection 
operating upon the required variations of which 
the existence was assumed. But, while biologists 
remained so ignorant of the nature of variation, 
these essays failed to carr5^ conviction among the 
more critically minded ; and with the renewal of 
interest in the experimental study of variation and 
heredity, they have for the present been relegated 
to the background. The feeling prevalent among 
biologists to-day is that, if attention is concent- 
rated upon the experimental analysis of the nature 
of sex, the question of its origin, in so far as there 
can be certainty in this matter, will gradually 
solve itself. 

3. Parthenogenesis. — Parthenogenesis (y.v.), the 
development of an egg without fertilization by a 
sperm, is a phenomenon which invites attention in 
connexion with sex. Various experiments show 
that even in the vertebrate the egg alone may 
contain all the constituents necessary for a fresh 
individual, provided that the appropriate stimuli 
are forthcoming. Eggs which are naturally par- 
thenogenetie usually differ from normal eggs in 
extruding one polar body instead of two, and it 
was suggested by Weismann that the retention of 
the second polar body was a form of auto-fertiliza- 
tion. In view of the facts of artificial partheno- 

enesis, this thesis can hardly be maintained, since 
evelopment occurred after the extrusion of both 
polar bodies. ^loreover, in the honey-bee the eggs 
which produce the drones are undoubtedly par- 
thenogenetio, and at the same time form two polar 
bodies. 

4, Importance of the ovum.-. The study of par- 
thenogenesis suggests the question whether the 
gametes found in the two sexes are of equal value 
in so far as the next generation is concerned. The 
matured ovum can be induced to develop without 
the sperm. Can the sperm be induced to develop 
into a fresh individual without fusing nith an 
ovum ? So far no medium has been found in which 
the sperm will develop except the cell protoplasm 
of the egg. Boveri’s experiments' showed that a 
fragment of egg protoplasm is all that is required 
in certain species. But, until the sperm can be 
shown to develop in some other medium, it is 
possible to maintain the view advocated by some 
vvriters that the ovum is the all-important gamete, 
the sperm an accessary which is not always 
essential. There are certain characters which, on 
this view, are carried independently by either egg 
or sperm, and such characters generally exhibit 
some form of Mendelian heredity. But the 
essential characters which determine the capacity 
for existence reside in the cell protoplasm of the 
ovum, and there alone. The factors which deter- 
mine the colour of the eyes or hair, the shape of 
the nose, or perhaps the grade of mental ability, 
are to be found in either ovum or sperm. But the 
factors which decide the existence of lungs or a 
backbone reside only in the cell protoplasm of the 
egg. In short, as one writer has expressed it, 
we are vertebrates because our mothers were 
vertebrates. 

S. Mendelian nature of sex. — With the outburst 
of experimental work that followed the rediscovery 
of Mendel’s paper on heredity, “ attention was early 
turned to analyzing the nature of sex by the new 
1 Cf. below, § g. Of. art. HEMDirr, § 7. 
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methods. Indeed Mendel himself had suggested 
in his letters to NSgeli that the inheritance of sex 
might follow the same lines as that of other 
characters. The heterozygous dominant mated 
with the recessive gives equal numhers of hetero- 
zygous dominants and recessives. In such mat- 
ings these are the only two forms of individual 
produced in so far as a given character is concerned. 
If therefore one sex could he regarded as a hetero- 
zygous dominant and the other as a recessive, 
the rough equality of numhers in which the tuo 
sexes are usually produced, as well as the normal 
absence of transitional forms, would receive a 
simple explanation. For since, from the nature of 
the case, the mating must always be of the same 
type, viz. heterozygote x recessive, only males and 
females of the same constitution can be formed. 
The question then arose which sex was to be re- 
gardeu as the heterozygous dominant and which as 
the recessive. The matter was decided by a study 
of the inheritance of certain characters which have 
been termed ‘ sex-linked ’ or ‘sex-limited.’ As an 
example of this type of heredity, we may take the 
following case from poultry : 

Inc ' • » ' 

other ' ■ ’ 

Acros . . ' s 

of bit ■ . , ■ ■ . _ . ■ . j 

characteristio barred appearance. ‘ Barring ’ {B) behaves as a 
simple dominant to black (i). Barred cockx block hen produce 
barred oEEspring of both sexes ; and, when these are mated to- 
gether, the Fe generation consists of barred and block in the 
ratio S : l,l thus establishing the recessive nature of black. 
But the remarkable fact of the case is that all the blacks are 
females. The explanation now generally adopted is thot the 
female is hetcrozj'gous for a sex factor {F) which the male does 
not possess. When a female which is heterozygous for the 
barring factor, and therefore In constitution i’/Bb, comes to 
form gametes, the cell division Is of such a nature that the 
factors F and B rvUl not enter into the same gamete. The 

f ametes which ore formed in such a bird are therefore of tiie two 
inds Fb and fB only. The heterozygous male (ffBb) forms 
gametes of the two kinds/B and/f>. It is clear, therefore, that 
every Fj bird which is homozj-gous for b (=M) must at the same 
time be heterozygous for F, t.e. must be a female. This view 
of the case is confirmed by the resultof mating barred hens with 
black cocks. In every case, no matter how ‘pure-bred’ the 
barred hen was, this mating has given barred cocks and black 
hens only. The barred hen, however bred, is olwaj-s hetero- 
zygous for the barring factor (B), and, since she transmits 
this factor only to her sons, never to her daughters, it must be 
supposed that her gametes are of two sorts from the point of 
view of sex, viz. those which plve rise to males and those which 
give rise to females. There Is at present no evidence from ex- 
perimental breeding for regarding the spermatozoa as other, 
than of the same type from the point of view of sex— in other 
words, the male may be considered ns homozygous. Breeding 
experiments have shown that the same holds good also for 
pigeons and for certain moths. 

6 . Experiments with Drosophila. — There is, 
however, another group of cases where the breed- 
ing evidence points to tlie converse condition hold- 
ing good — the male is the heterozygous and the 
female the homozygous sex. 

The little pomace-fly {Drosophila ampelophila) normally has 
red eyes. Some years ago a white-eyed variety’ appeared, at 
first only in the male sex. Breeding experiments showed that 
white was recessive to red. From the cross red-eyed female x 
white-eyed male all the oilspring were red-eyed. When these 
Fj flies were mated, the Fj generation was found to consist of 
reds and whites in the ratio 3 : 1, but alJ the whites were males. 
Subsequently white-eyed females were produced, and these, 
when mated to any red-eyed male, gave only red-eyed females 
and white-eyed males. The case is the converse of that of the 
barred poultry. The male must be regarded as the hetero- 
zygous and the female ns the homozygous se-x for some factor, 
transmitted along Mendelian lines, upon which the manifesta- 
tion of sex depends. Many other characters in Drosophila have 
recently been shown to follow the same type of inheritance ns 
that of the white eye. 

This type of transmission is of special interest 
owing to the fact that it Is found in man also. 
The heredity of certain human defects, notabl5 
hceniophilia and colour-hlindness, appears to be 
precisely parallel to the series of sex-linked Droso- 
phila cases, and, so far as the evidence goes, we are 
forced to conclude that in man also the male is the 
heterozygous and the female the homozygous sex. 

1 Of. art. HsBEmnr, § 7. 
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These two groups of cases, the bird-iuoth group 
and the man-fly group, at present stand sharply 
apart. It is, however, difficult not to believe that 
future work will reveal them as forming part of 
some more general scheme. Indeed, attempts 
have already oeen made to effect this synthesis oj 
the assumption of selective fertilization. On tins 
view, the difference between the sexes would depend 
upon more than one factor, the male and the female 
being heterozygous respectively for different 
factors. This involves the assumption of two 
classes of sperms and two classes of eggs, such that 
the sperm of class A would fertilize the ova of class 
A to give females, and the sperm of class B would 
unite with the ova of class B to give males. In 
the absence of direct evidence, however, any 
attempt at explanation based on selective fertiliza- 
tion cannot be regarded as having more than a 
suggestive value. Nevertheless, the idea that the 
manifestation of sex depends upon definite factors 
distributed among the gametes along the well- 
known Mendelian lines of segregation is an idea 
that is already firmly based upon a secure founda- 
tion of fact. 

7. The X chromosome. — Daring the past few 
years a notable advance in our knowledge of the 
phenomena of sex has been made by American 
workers, among whom should be mentioned more 
especially E. B. Wilson and T. H. Morgan. It 
was discovered that in many insects the number 
of chromosomes in the individual cells is different 
in the two sexes. Where this was the case, the 
number and arrangement in the female were sym- 
metrical, so that ail tlie ova formed were alike in 
these respects. In the male, however, the number 
was less, and asymmetry occurred, so that two 
classes of sperm were formed. The sperms with 
the lower number of chromosomes united ivith the 
ova to form the number characteristic of males, 
while the sperms with the higher number, on fus- 
ing with ova, gave the number characteristic of 
females. The deduction was made that the males 
were heterozygous for sex, forming two classes of 
sperm which were male-determining and female- 
determining respectively. This conclusion has 
been strengthened by recent work on Drosophila, 
where microscopical examination of the germ cells 
has accompanied experimental breeding. In this 
fly there is a certain type of chromosome, the so- 
called X chromosome which, like all the other 
chromosomes, is duplicated in the cells of the 
female, but represented by a single number only 
in the cells of the male. Every gamete formed in 
the female therefore contains an X chromosome, 
whereas one half of the sperms contain it and the 
other half are without it, its place being taken by 
a chromosome of a different type. This accords 
with the breeding work on the pomace-fly, which, 
as already stated, indicates that the female of this 
species is homozygous and the male heterozygous 
for sex. The two kinds of gametes producea by 
the same individual male and differing in their 
sex-determining properties, which are postulated 
to explain the results of breeding experiments, 
have been shown actually to exist as the result of 
independent histological work, and we are led to 
suppose that the factor upon which the manifesta- 
tion of sex depends can be definitely identified as 
attached to a particular element in the gamete — 
the X chromosome. It may be mentioned that 
Morgan and others arc inclined to take a quantita- 
tive view of sexual difference and to suppose that 
the formation of a female results when the zygote 
receives two X chromosomes (normally one from 
each gamete), and a male when the X chromosome 
enters from one side only. Whether this hypo- 
thesis will hold good generally must be left for 
future work to decide. 


8, Sex-determination,— The problem of sex- 

determination— a problem which for centuries has 
excited deep interest— may be regarded as in larce 
measure solved by the results of recent work. We 
now know that the sex manifested by any given 
individual depends upon the nature of the two 
gametes through whose conjugation the individual 
was formed. This is decided at the moment of 
fertilization, and there is no reason for supposing 
that any subsequent event can influence the funda- 
mental sexual nature of the zygote produced, 
though, as Avill appear later, extrinsic influences 
may lead to modification of secondary sexual char- 
acters, The various attempts before the present 
century to solve the problem were largely based 
on the assumption that external influences (exerted 
either upon the parent or upon the developing off- 
spring at an early stage) could determine the sex 
to which the latter was to belong. This assump- 
tion was not unnatural at a time when the most 
critical technique available was unable to dis- 
tinguish any sexual difference in the early em- 
bryos of mammals and other animals. The newly- 
formed creature was regarded as. indifferent with 
respect to sex, differentiating into male or female 
only at a somewhat later stage. In attacking 
the yroblem, the method adopted w'as generally 
statistical. A possible cause affecting the deter- 
mination of sex was suggested, and statistics of 
births were collected when the suggested cause wm 
in operation, to be contrasted with similar statis- 
tics nought together when the cause was operat- 
ing either slightly or not at all. Since the greater 
part of available statistics refer to man, it was for 
this species that most of the work was done. 
Many authors have seen in nutrition the determin- 
ing cause of sex ; and it was held that a richer and 
more abundant nutrition of the embryo tended to 
lead to the production of females, Avhile wno^r* 
feeding the mother, in the case of mammals, fended 
to increase the outeut of males. Many statistics 
have been collected on this point, but, while some 
of them appear to offer support to the contention, 
others are directly opposeu to it. Nor does the 
experimental evidence that exists for smallm ver- 
tebrates, such as rats, mice, and frogs, indicate 
that nutrition appreciably affects the sex ratio. 
That it should do so is not inconceivable, even 
though sex is determined at fertilization, for it 
is possible that difierent conditions, particularly 
unfavourable ones, may be better resisted in tne 
earlier embryonic stages of one sex than of tne 
other. On this view, a change in the external 
conditions would not have affected the determina- 
tion of sex, but would have brought about a 
alteration in the sex ratio through an increase 
mortality among the early embryos of one sex 
compared with those of the other. , 

9, The theory of auto-regulation,— Among 
theories of sex-determination based upon ste 
cal data mention may be made 

of auto-regulation. The assumption is 

the newly-formed gametes of either 

produce individuals of the same 

which they are sprung, whereas more 

tend to produce the opposite sex. to 

freshly produced sperm has a greater ten ncy^ 

give rise to male individuals than 0 P ^ 

w'hich has been for some time in 

stallion whose services are much '^^rliMu 

produce more male offspring than 

more rarely put to the mare. The “ales, 

in a species, the oftener they serve t g-gj-jns 

and in consequence the younger ^ 

they emit ; and, as the younger this sc* 

more males, the tendency is for a dearth 

in any generation to he conipnsated for ny^^^_ 
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regulation of the sex ratio, which is maintained at 
the level that is most advantageous to the species. 

The leading idea in Diising’s theory, that the 
determination of sex depends tipon the relative 
maturity of the gamete, was borrowed fromThnry, 
though by him it was applied to the female sex 
only. According to this author, ova freshly 
liberated from the ovary have a stronger tendency 
to produce females than ova which have become 
stafer ; the latter more often give rise to males. 
When first enunciated, the few statistics available 
strongly supported the idea, and * Thury’s law ’ 
had on immediate vogue ; but, as fresh and un- 
conformable data came to hand, it fell into dis- 
repute. More recently, however, the idea has 
been revived in connexion with certain experi- 
mental work. Richard Hertwig and his pupils 
have shoum that it is possible to_ raise the pro- 
portion of males in frogs by delaying fertilization 
of the ova. As thev became staler, the ratio of 
males increased, and in some cases the offspring 
were all of this sex. It is possible that in stale 
ova the chromatin, in which the spx-determining 
factors presumably reside, becomes impaired, while 
the cell protoplasm as a whole retains its vitality. 
If this were so, the sex would be determined by 
the entering sperm alone ; and, if we suppose the 
male sex in the frog to be the recessive one, the 
resulting offspring would be male. Such a view 
receives some support from the work of Boveri on 
the fertilization of sea-urchins. By shaking the 
eggs it is possible to fragment them so that some 
pieces are produced which contain no chromatin. 
Boveri found that such pieces were penetrated by 
the sperm with the production of normal though 
undersized larvm. The chromatin of the male 
alone is sufficient for the production of a new 
individual, though the sperm cannot develop 
except in unison ndth the cell protoplasm of the 
egg. There appears to be good evidence in some 
cases for an alteration in the sex ratio when the 
ova are stale, but whether the explanation sug- j 
gested will he found to hold good can he decided ■ 
only by fresh observations. j 

10. Secondary sexual distinctions. —Through- 
out the animal kingdom the primary distinction \ 
between the sexes — the hearing of either ova or 
spermatozoa — ^is nearly always accompanied by 1 
other difi'erences of a more or less deeply seated 
nature. In some of the lower animals the sexes are 
so unlike as to have been regarded as belonging to 
entirely different groups. Among the vertebrates, 
with which we are chiefly concerned, the second- 
ary sexual distinctions are often striking enough. 
They vary Meatly from species to species, being 
very marked in some and practically non-existent 
in others. In pheasants and in many breeds of 
poultry the cock is totally different in appearance 
from his hens, while in pigeons it is often exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish the 
sexes by means of external features. But, remark- 
able as these sexual difi'erences often are, they 
were for long taken as a matter of course, and 
excited little attention until an explanation of the 
forms of life in terms of evolution through natural 
selection was formulated by Charles Darwin. 
Then it began to be felt that some of these second- 
ary sexual characters ofiered a difficulty. Tlie mane 
of a lion or the antlers of-a stag might conceivably 
be brought about by natural selection acting 
within the species. Both may he serviceable in 
combat, and the better endowed male is enabled to 
drive off his rivals and satisfy his sexual instinct, 
leaving progeny which tend to inherit and trans- 
mit their father’s advantages. But of what con- 
ceivable use was the gorgeous plumage of the male 
bird of paradise or of the cock pheasant in a stern 
struggle for existence ? Would not the possessor 


of such adornments rather he placed at a dis- 
advantage? The theory of natural selection 
demands that, if a thing exists, it must exist in 
virtue of its utility either to the individual or to 
the species. It was in terms of the species rather 
than of the individual that Danvin put forward 
his subsidiary theory of sexual selection. Beauty 
appeals to the msthetic taste of the female. Beauty 
in the male excites lier and renders her more apt 
for mating. Though the more gorgeous male maj% 
tlirough his striking beauty, he at a disadvantage 
in the struggle for existence, yet this is more thim 
counterbalanced by the exciting effect which his 
superior attractions exert upon the female. She 
is the more readily induced to mate and to leave 
progeny, whereby the species gains, even though 
the more conspicuous male runs greater individual 
risks. Moreover, if the msthetio ideal of the 
female is high, variation in the direction of 
more pronounced beauty of plumage or song will 
always meet witli its reward, and the cumulative 
effect of sexual selection will constantly heighten 
sexual distinctions. The reality of sexual selec- 
tion turns upon the exercise of choice by the 
females, and, though Darwin assiduously collected 
all the facts that he could, it cannot be said that 
the theory is firmly based. In some cases, such as 
that of the black-cock {Tetrao ietrix), observations 
on the courtship habits favour the idea that the 
female exercises a definite choice. On the other 
hand, there are many observations which tell 
against the theory. In some species of birds, such 
ns peafowl and turkeys, the male is conspionous 
from the female in plumage as well as in the per- 
.sistence ^vith which he parades his plumes in the 
breeding season ; yet it is a matter of common 
observation that the hens show no apparent interest 
in the performance. Again, many of the ohar- 
aeteristio so-called courtship actions of the mole, 
as well as the exercise of his song, frequently com- 
mence after mating has already taken place. 
Among lepidoptera, where most marked sexual 
dimorphism is often found, there is some experi- 
mental evidence against its being in any ivay con- 
cerned with a choice exercised by the female. 
Males deprived of the wing scales, or painted rvith 
a colour to obscure their characteristic pattern, 
liave been found to be just as acceptable to the 
female os normal ones. 

Since the publication of Darwin’s book more 
attention has been paid to the behaviour of animals 
in relation to the breeding period. Particularly 
has this been the case witli birds, where courtship 
actions are usually more marked and observation 
is less difficult. l<'resh facts suggested that these 
actions doubtless serve as an aphrodisiac, by 
means of which the male advertizes his readiness 
to mate and attempts to stimulate the female to a 
like condition. A more brilliant coloration in the 
male may serve to enhance the display, but it is 
not a necessary condition. The male of the little 
sober-coloured warblers, where the se.xes are alike, 
goes througli postures similar to those found in 
I species sucii as the sun bittern [Enpyga kelias), 
ivliere the beautifully marked cock is quite dis- 
tinct from the hen. On the. other hand, it seems 
certain that in many cases the elaborate display 
does not serve as a direct incentive to pairing. An 
excellent example of this is afforded by the great 
crested grebe, recently studied with much care by 
J. S. Huxley and others. Many curious and 
definite posturings take place continually in this 
species during the breeding season. As both sexes 
take part in them, the term ‘ mutual display ’ has 
been applied to these performances. They are 
quite distinct from the posturings which lead up to 
tlie act of coition, and Huxley has suggested that, 
if we are to attribute to them a purpose, we may 
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suppose that they servo to keep the two individuals 
of the pair together during the mating season. 
Whether this speculation bo adopted or not, it is 
clear that these peculiarities of behaviour are 
dependent upon the enhanced activity of the sexual 
glands and probably upon the Iiormones * secreted 
in CTeater abundance during the breeding period 
of tile year. They are of interest in showing that 
alterations in the metabolism of these glands may 
act as astimulant to performances which, though not 
directly connected with reproduction, are normally 
in abeyance. They open up a suggestive line of 
inquiry on the influence of the hormones produced 
by the sex glands in stimulating phases of mental 
activity usually regarded as outside the sphere of 
sexual influence. 

11. Wallace's view of sexual diversity. — 
Wallace, who put forward the thco^ of natural 
selection at the same time as Darwin, definitely 
rejected the theory of sexual selection. He tooK 
up a totally different standpoint with regard to 
sexual diversity, and considered that it is due rather 
to the female having diverged from the male than 
vice versa, as Danvin held. On his view, the 
female is less brilliantly coloured than the male 
owng to greater need of protection. The hen 
pheasant on the nest is less conspicuous in her o\vn 
Mess than if she Avero decked out in the plumes of 
the cock. The more sober her costume, the less 
likely she is to attract the attention of enemies. 
Her coloration is protective, and, having a utility 
value, it can be supposed to have been brought 
about through the action of natural selection. 
On Wallace’s view, natural selection represses in 
the female the brilliant colours and patterns which 
survive only in the male. Ho leads us to infer 
that in earlier times the female was as splendid as 
the male, but he cannot offer, in terms of natural 
selection, any satisfactory explanation Avhy these 
magnificent and conspicuous colours should over 
liave arisen in the first place. It is true he sug- 
gests that they are correlated Avith greater vigour, 
and that this has a selective value which more 
than counterbalances the dangers due to increased 
conspicuousness ; but this can hardly be regarded 
as more than a conjecture. 

12. Goodale’s experiments. — When we turn 
from theories regarding the origin of secondary 
sexual characters to the nature of the characters 
themselves, Ave are met AA'ith a considerable body 
of facts Avhich have been accumulated for the most 
part during the present century. In studying 
these characters the first point to be decided is the 
extent to Avhich their manifestation depends upon 
the sexual glands themselves. An obvious method 
of attacking this question is to remove the glands 
and note the effect produced on the secondary 
sexual characters. Experimental castration has 
been performed in a number of animals, for the 
most part domestic ones, and on the Avhole more 
frequently in the male sex than in the female. 
The results are not ahvays free from ambiguity, 
due to the difficulty of removing the gland com- 
pletely ; for even a small piece of testis or ovary 
Avill often proliferate and invalidate the experiment. 
Perhaps the most interesting and instructive opera- 
tions are those which have been performed on 
domestic poultry and on ducks by Goodale in 
America. This observer took the precaution of 
using pure breeds, in Avhich the secondary sexual 
differences are very marked. The testes and the 
ovary Avere in certain cases successfully and com- 
pletely removed, the latter being an operation of 
considerable difficulty. The breeds used Avere the 
Brown Leghorn in poultry, a race very similar 
both in the males and in the females to the wild 
Gallus bankiva, Avhile in ducks recourse Avas had 

1 Cf. below, § 14. 


to the Kouen, a variety very like the wild mallard 
in noth bcxgs* In hotli of these species c£istr&tion 
of the male avos practically without effect upon its 
plumage. The Rouen drake, hoAvever, did not 
assume the ‘eclipse plumage’ Avhich is normally 
exhibited for a short time .at the close of the brew- 
ing season. In the BroAA’n Leghorn the comb 
failed to reach the size characteristic of uncastrat^ 
cocks, and there was a tendency to develop the 
brooding _ instinct — a fact avcU known where 
caponization is practised. In neither species, how- 
ever, was there any evidence for the acquisition of 
female plumage as the result of the operation; 
Tho removal of the ovary from the hen offered a 
sharp contrast to these results. The Rouen duck 
assumed more or lass completely the characteristic 
plumage of tho drake, even to the small curly sex 
feathers of the tail. And nob only did she acquire 
the male breeding plumage, but, in one case at 
any rate, she moulted annually into the male 
eclipse plumage, as does the normal male. The 
Brown Leghorn hen also assumed the totally 
distinct and far more gorgeous feathering of the 
cock AA'ith its flowing hackles and tail sickles, hui 
tho comb remained small, and the general build 
of the body remained that of the hen. The result 
of this Avork is to shoAV that removal of the sex 
gland in the female leads to the assumption of the 
male plumage, Avhereas the normal male plumage 
is retained Avhen the testes are taken out. The 
significance of this will be referred to beloAv, 

13. Effects of castration.— Striking results have 
also been obtained in other animals. The stag, 
with its great antlers, obviously invites experi- 
mental treatment, and castration work has proved 
that the dcA'clopmcnt of these structures is de- 
pendent upon the presence of the genital gland. 
The precise result obtained depends upon the age 
at Avhich the operation is performed. Castration 
of the young fuAYm before the formation of the 
frontal tubercles completely preA'ents the growth 
of tho horns. H development of the antlers has 
already begun, the operation hinders further 
groAvth. Tliey remain covered by the velvet ana 
are never shed. Castration of the adult stag 
results in the precocious shedding of the antlera 
They may be replaced by small imperfect ones, ana 
these arc never shed again. . 

In HerdAvick sheep, a breed with homed rams 
and hornless OAves, castration of the young raw 
prevents tho further groAvth of boras. On t 
other hand, castration of the ewe does not wad 
the formation of horns, from Avhich it must 
inferred that this case is not strictly compara 
Avith those of the duck and the foAvl. 

■ )n is an operation rarer 

j by, thoughitis^illpracto^ 

ig certain sects m Russia. I 
to arrest sexual development. 


Avhich it is performed, - .u 

from its effect in stunting the 

selves, it results in a deposition of fat , .. 

parts of the body; the skeleton is modiheW 
out, lioAvever, becoming feminized , t j ^ 
does not develop normally, and the voi 
break if the operation takes place ^ j.]jg 

Tho hair is also affected. It foils to d^ P ^ 
axillary and pubic regions, Avhde 0°^ . 

abundant and falls out less readily tha 

men. With the possible exception of tm ^ 

point, it cannot be said as the 

tendency to develop female chara 
result of castration. anvelop- 

The influence of the sex a^ong 
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fin of the male newt and the thickened skin pad 
on tlie thumb of the male frog are characters 
which are also afiected by castration. It would 
appear, therefore, that among the vertebrates the 
dependence of these characters upon the sex gland 
is a general feature, and the recognition or this 
has recently led to a physiological explanation. 

14. Hormone production. — One of_ the most 
interesting and striking advances in modem 
physiology is that connected with what are 
termed ‘internal secretions.’ Certain glandular 
structures occur in the human body which, though 
evidently forming a secretion, are unprovided with 
a duct to carry it away. The function of these 
bodies, among which the most conspicuous is the 
thyroid gland of the neck, long remained a puzzle. 
They were known to be affected in the case of 
certain diseases. Cretinism, c.g., was found to be 
associated with an abnormal condition of the 
thyroid gland, wliile an unhealthj^ state of the 
adrenals was closely connected with Addison’s 
disease. The function of these glands was event- 
ually elucidated by the experimental method. It 
was found that removal of the thyroid quickly 
led to death. Death, however, could be averted 
either by transplanting another thyroid into the 
patient— whether in the original or in some other 
position did not matter — or else by injecting an 
e.xtraot of the gland. The experimental results 
made it clear that these ductless glands elaborate 
various substances essential to the life of the 
organism. These substances leave the glands by 
means of the blood stream instead of through 
proper ducts, whence the application of the term 
■internal secretion.’ The active principle in the 
secretion is spoken of as a ‘ hormone,’ referring to 
the changes which their output awakens in the 
organism. Later experiments have shown that 
hormones are produced not only by the ductless 
glands but also by glands possessing a more 
obvious function. The pancreas, e.g., in addition 
to elaborating a digestive secretion which flows 
into the intestine, produces a hormone of which 
the cessation leads to symptoms of acute diabetes 
in the patient. 

15. Hormones and se^cual structures. — Not the 
least important of the hormones are those set free 
from the genital gland, and it is to them that we 
must look for the link which connects the secondary 
sexual characters with the sex gland itself. The 
ovary and testis are not mermy the organs in 
which the germ cells mature. They also contribute 
substances which exercise a profound effect upon 
the general metabolism of the individual. In the 
testis the hormone is probably elaborated by the 
so-called interstitial c^s, the packing material in 
which the sperm tubules lie embedded. This, 
however, cannot be ascertained through direct 
experiment, because it is at present impossible to 
remove these cells without removing the whole 
testis. In the ovary, however, the inquiry as to 
the seat of hormone production has been pushed 
a stage farther. When an ovum matures in a 
mammal, there is formed round it from the follicle 
cells of the ovary a comparatively large vesicle 
known as the ‘Graafian follicle.’ After the 
rupture which accompanies the liberation of the 
ovum this vesicle, which is on the surface of the 
ovary ,_ becomes transformed into a body known 
from its colour as the corpm luteum. The sub- 
sequent fate of this body depends upon what 
happens to the liberated ovum. If this is not 
fertilized, the corpus luteum is rapidly absorbed. 
If, however, fertilization occurs, the corpus luteum 
increases in size and persists during pregnancy. 
Eecent researches have shown that this body is to 
be regarded as a temporary gland producing an 
internal secretion of which the action is twofold, 


viz. to bring about changes in the wall of the 
uterus which allow of the formation of a placenta, 
and to stimulate the mammary gland to increased 
activity. 

It is clear that the genital glands give rise to 
hormones which produce a marked effect upon the 
sexual structures in the female that are directly 
concerned with the development and nutrition of 
the foetus. How far their influence stretches to 
secondary sexual characters is not easy to determine 
in mammals, where these differences are not so 
marked as they frequently are in birds. Ovari- 
otomy in the human female might be expected to 
yield interesting data, but, as the operation is of 
comparatively recent origin, and is resorted to only 
in abnormal cases after the adult state is attained, 
not much is yet to be learned from it. Though 
satisfactory instances of complete removal of the 
ovary are rarely available for study, there are 
many cases on record where the gland has atrophied 
through either old age or disease. The human 
female under such conditions may exhibit male 
characteristics in the gruffness of the voice and in 
the development of hair on the face. So also the 
hind may develop horns, and the mare may acquire 
the development of the canines which is a normal 
feature of the stallion. It is interesting that among 
such birds as fowls and pheasants the assumption 
of male plumage to a greater or less degree is 
known to accompany degeneration of the ovary 
through disease or old age. 

16. Transplantation experiments. — Besides the 
method of castration, the method of transplantation 
has also been used in connexion with these studies. 
Castrated male rata can be distinguished from 
normal males. If, however, the testis of another 
individual bo grafted into the body of a castrated 
animal at an early age, it is stated that such 
animals exhibit the characters and instincts of a 
normal male. Steinach, to whom we owe these 
observations, made some further experiments 
which are of the highest interest and importance. 
Into the young male rat he transplanted, after 
castration, the ovaries and oviducts of the female. 
It is stated that the graft succeeded, and that the 
animal became literally feminized. The quality 
of the hair and the adiposity were feminine ; the 
mammary glands were such as are found in the 
young female ; even the instincts were more or 
Jess inverted so that the impression of a female 
was produced on other rats. 

One other transplantation experiment deserves 
mention here as illustrating a different method of 
attacking the problem. In the e.xperiments just 
outlined the gland of one sex was grafted into the 
body of the other and the effects on the sexual 
characters were noted. In the following experi- 
ment the reverse procedure was adopted, and a 
structure showing a secondary sexual character 
was grafted on to an individual of the opposite sex. 
In the male newt the dorsal Jin enlarges during the 
breeding season and becomes markedly serrated. 
When the dorsal fin of the female, which normally 
undergoes no alteration at this period, is grafted 
on to a male, it can produce the characteristic 
serrated edge, doubtless under the influence of the 
testis. 

Vj. Castration of insects. — While the intimate 
connexion between the sexual glands and secondary 
sexual characters is beyond doubt in vertebrates, 
this connexion is by no means so certain in another 
of the great groups of the animal kingdom — ^the 
insecta. Several investigators have studied by the 
method of castration the common gipsy-moth 
{Lymantria dispar). The subject is a favourable 
one, for the sexual dimorphism is marked, the 
I male being far smaller and darker than the female, 

I and having also the peculiar feathered antennsa 
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characteristic of many male moths. The sex 
glands are already differentiated in the caterpillar. 
Kemoval of them at this stage produces no apparent 
effect on the metamorphosed insect. For, tnough 
it is not possible to distinmish the sexes in the 
larval stage, the insects derived from castrated 
caterpillars were all either normal males or normal 
females in appearance. Further, transplantation 
of the sex glands in the larvae failed to produce 
any effects on the adult insects. By this method 
were obtained females normal in every way — ^in the 
complicated sexual ducts as well as in the secondary 
sexual characters — but ■with a testis in place of an 
ovary. Similarly others of the operated insects 
turned out to be normal males, except that they 
contained ovaries instead of testes. Since the 
castration and transplantation was done in the 
larvEe before any sexual characters had appeared, 
it seems natural to conclude that they are inde- 
pendent of any hormone produced by the sex 
glands. In support of this view are the results 
of some experiments with crickets (Grylltts cam- 
pestris). Bemoval of the sex glands, at a stage 
before the adult condition was reached, had no 
effect upon any of the structural features peculiar 
to either sex. More noteworthy was the absence 
of any change in the sexual instincts and beha'viour. 
Both sexes after castration attracted the opposite 
sex and mated, and the female took the same care 
of her empty egg-capsules as the normal female 
does of her full ones. On the other hand, there is 
some evidence that the secondary sexual characters 
may be affected by castration in bees. Certain 
species of Andresna are at times attacked by the 
little parasitic insect Stylops. The parasite does 
not prevent them from leading their normal active 
life, but affects the sex gland and renders them 
sterile. As the result of this ‘ parasitic castration,’ 
as it has been called, definite changes are produced 
in the female bee, such as the reduction of the 
pollen-brushes, but the most noteworthy change is 
in the clypeus above the upper lip. This, which is 
nonnaliy olack in the female, may assume the 
yellow colour characteristic of the male. Since 
the parasite does not attack the bee until after the 
metamorphosis, this change is brought about after 
the adult state has been reached. 

i8. Sex transformation in crabs. — Parasitic 
castration is not uncommon among certain crabs, 
in which it is brought about by another crustacean 
belonging to the group Rhizocephala. The results, 
which were discovered by A. Giard and studied 
later in more detail by Geoffrey Smith, are of 
remarkable interest, and are at present un- 
paralleled in any other group of the animal kingdom. 
The effect of the parasite on the female is a re- 
duction of the sexual modifications characteristic 
of this sex. The abdomen becomes narrower, and 
the biramous abdominal appendages, -with the long 
hairs to which the eggs are stuck, become much 
smaller. But the animal is obviously a female and 
shows no approximation to the male. In the male, 
however, parasitic castration produces a very 
different effect, for it brings about a strong 
tendency towards the development of female 
characters. The large male claws diminish to the 
size of the female ones ; the peculiar intromittent 
organ — a modified appendage — ^is much reduced; 
the biramous hairy abdominal appendages,normally 
absent in the male, are more or less strongly 
developed. Most remarkable of all is the fact that 
such males, on getting rid of the parasite and once 
more developing a sex gland, may form an ovary in 
place of a testis. Briefly, the effect of the parasite 
is to change a male into a female. 

Castration experiments, so far m they have gone, 
serve to bring out certain points in connexion with 
the nature or sexual characters. In the first place. 


there are good grounds for supposing that different 
groups of the animal kingdom are not all on the 
same footing. In vertebrates both the primary 
sexual characters, such as the genital ducts, and 
the secondary sexual characters are intimately 
connected with the functioning of the sexual gland. 
This is also true of the Crustacea, with this 
difference, that, whereas in the vertebrates the 
female may take on the secondary sexual characters 
of the male, among the Crustacea it is the male 
which can assume the sexual characters of the 
female. Among insects, on the other hand, it . 
appears that both the primary and the secondary 
sexual characters are developed independently of 
the sex glands. 

19. The stage of differentiation.— Since experi- 
mental work of the kind outlined above is directed 
primarily towards an analysis of the constitution 
of the two sexes, we may inquire how far these 
may be supposed to have been brought into line 
with one another — how far sexual characters are 
due to a fundamental difference in hereditary 
constitution, and how far they are due to different 
hormones acting specifically upon a similar con- 
stitution. It is well known that among vertebrates 
each sex possesses in a rudimentary condition the 
primary sexual characters which are well developed 
in the other. Embryology has slio^vn that the 
genital organs are laid down upon a common plan. 
It is not until a certain stage is reached that the 
female elements predominate in an individual which 
is to become a female, and the male elements in 
one which is to become a male. In the earlier 
stages the embryo is hermaphrodite in so far as the 
sexual characters are concerned. It is tempting to 

S ose that the one essential difference in the 
est stages is that of the sex gland itself, that 
this is decided at fertilization, and that, as it 
develops and produces its internal _ secretions, it 
stimulates one portion of the originally henna- 

S ’ ”te set of sex characters and inhibits the 
pment of the other. Though there are 
difficulties at present in putting this view to the 
experimental test, nature herself has performeu a 
most interesting experiment which hears upon the 
point. Animals that normally produce a single 
offspring at a birth not infrequently produce two. 
Where these are not twins proper— i.e. enclosea in 
the same chorion, of the same sex, and pi'esumaoiy 
derived from a single ovum — they are mos 
frequently one of either sex. ,Cattle, howe , 
rarely produce a male and a female at a • 
Where one of the two is a normal male, the otuor 
is commonly what is called ® 
animal which in its sexual charactere i p 
dominantly male, but is always sterile, 
described V John Hunter more than a centu^ 
ago, the free martin remained a 
biologist, and its nature has only J'H*' ^ t MKe, 
ravelled through the observarions of F. 

It now seems certain that it is ^ 
which develops abnormally owing to a 
established at an early stage between its 
vessels and those of the male ®’^bryo 
beside it in the uterus. It is {he 

testis of the male develops more ..-gtieus 

ovaiy of his sister, so that its .^nexion 

reach the latter through the the 

just referred to, inhibit the °Z"lhe groirth 
ovary and its secretions, and 
of the male portion of the ongmally 
sexual apparatus. But, though the ewreio 
affect all the sexual characters, 9 ®", j The 
the fundamental nature of bb® sexua S #0 

ovary is inhibited in its growth ; bu , , he of 

ovaiy and not a testis., « would dearly^ 
great interest to determine whethe ^ 
of ovarial hormones acting at an early S 
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lead to the development of the female portion of 
the genital ducts in a male embryo. At present 
there is here a serious gap in our knowledge. 

20 . Inhibitory factors If we regard the embryo 

as potentially a hermaphrodite iviui regard to the 
primary sexual characters, of which the ultimate 
form is determined by the activity of the sex gland 
itself, we are naturally led to inquire whether we 
can regard the secondary sexual characters in the 
same light. Does the young chicken of either sex, 
e.ff., contain the same complete set of factors for 
such characters, and is the different result in the 
two sexes due to the stimulation of different parts 
of the set by the ovary and testis respectively? 
Though this may be true in respect of some of the 
secondary sexual characters, such as the size of 
the comb and wattles, which are definitely altered 
in the male as the result of castration, there is 
probably a simpler explanation for the plumage. 
The facts given are in accordance with the view 
that both sexes contain the same set of characters 
for plumage, but that the female in addition con- 
tains a factor which inhibits the development of 
the male type. If the action of this inhibitor is 


ing is found in the males of certain breeds, notably 
Sebright Bantams, Henny Game, and Campines. 
In heredity henny plumage in the cock behaves as 
a simple dominant to normal cook plumage. In 
terms of the ‘presence and absence’ theory,’ the 
henny cook must be supposed to contain an 
additional factor which acts as an inhibitor just as 
it does in the hen. This view is supported by 
castration experiments, for removal of the testes 
from a henny cook causes him to develop normal 
cook plumage. The inhibitor of cock plumage, 
when present, must be supposed capable of being 
activated by a hormone winch is found in both of 
the sex glands. Normally the factor for inhibition, 
i.e. the factor upon which the secondary sexnal 
diflferenoe depends, is linked -lyith a factor for 
femaleness, so that the characteristic male plumage 
is repressed only in this sex. If this inhibitor did 
not exist, it is probable that the foAvl, like the 
pigeon, would not exhibit sexual differences in the 
plumage. 

The great interest of this poultry case is to 
demonstrate that a secondary sexual character 
may depend upon one or more distinct hereditary 
factors, transmissible at times independently of 
sex, inoperative unless stimulated by a hormone 
from the sexual gland, but activatea through the 
gland of either sex indifferently. Such sexual 
characters are on a different footing in the organism 
from those which develop from a common herma- 
hrodite basis through the differential activation 
-V one or other of the sex glands. In the latter 
the difference is brought about by a different sex 
gland acting through its hoi-mones on similarly 
constituted individuals ; in the former the differ- 
ence depends upon an unlikeness in constitution 
which can be expressed in terms of hereditary 
factors. 

21. Transference of sexual characters. — To 
what extent the interpretation of the case of the 
fowl’s plumage will be found applicable to cases of 
seoonda^ characters in other vertebrates it is not 
yet possible to say, for in no other instance has the 
analysis of such a character been pushed so far. 
Nevertheless, there is some evidence of the trans- 
ference of sexual characters from one sex to the 
other that is so distinctive a feature of the poultry 
case. It has already been mentioned that certain 
male characters may appear in the female as the 

1 Cf. g JZ. 2 Of. art. IlBREDITT, 5 8. 


dependent upon an ovarian normone, we can 
understand why the castrated female should develop 
male plumage.'* Plumage in the fowl offers a 
further point of interest m that the female feather- 


result of degenerative changes in the ovary through 
old age or disease.* Cases are also on record where 
male characters make their appearance in females 
presumably normal as regards the state of the 
ovary. The hens of poultry and pheasants are 
sometimes spurred ; excessive development of hair 
on the face may occur in women ; antlers are 
occasionally found on the hind, a condition normal 
in the reindeer. Among sheep the horns, which in 
certain breeds are a sexual character of the ram, 
are in others common to the ewe. Conversely, 
the cock is sometimes spurless ; the stag may fail 
to develop antlers; there are breeds of sheep in 
which the ram is hornless like the ewe_; the 
smooth face of the woman is not infrequent in the 
man, and at times he may show the mammary 
development of the opposite sex. Many striking 
cases occur among birds, where habits generally 
cliaracteristic of one sex may be found in the 
other. Thus the male ostrich shows the brooding 
instinct as well as the female, and this is occasion- 
ally found in the uncastrated cock among domestic 
poultry. More remarkable still is the case of the 
Phalarope, in which the more gaily coloured female 
does the courting, while the male attends to the 
duties of incubation. Such instances of trans- 
ference could be largely added to, but those given 
serve to illustrate the point that at any rate a 
substantial proportion of so-called secondary sexual 
characters depend upon specific hereditary factors 
which may at times De transmitted independently 
of the factor for sex. 

22. Gynandromorphism. — The phenomena of 
gynandromorphism and of hermaphroditism among 
animals in which the sexes are usually separate 
afford some further material for the analysis of 
sexual characters. Gynandromorphs are most 
common among insects. An individual may be 
completely male on one side and completely female 
on the other, which often results in a striking 
appearance where the sexes are markedly different. 
Both sex glands may coexist in the same body in 
a normal state, nor does this condition appear to 
affect the sexual characters. This lack of influence 
is in accordance with the evidence already given 
in connexion with castration experiments. 

Complete lateral gynandromorphism probably 
depends upon some abnormality either in fertiliza- 
tion or in an early cleavage stage. One suggestion 
put forward is that fertilization is delayed till after 
the first cleavage, and that only one of the first 
two cells is fertilized. The female part of the 
gynandromorph is then regarded as derived from 
the fertilized half, and the male part as develop- 
ing parthenogenetically from the unfertilized half. 
Another suggestion is that the egg is penetrated 
by two sperms, one of which unites in the normal 
way with the egg-nucleus, while the other develops 
independently. Besides lateral gynandromorpn- 
ism, insects may exhibit a form of gynandromorph- 
ism in which the secondary sexual Maracters of the 
two sexes are jumbled up together. In the gipsy- 
moth, e.gr,, insects occur with the wings presenting 
a mosaic of the darker male and the lighter female 
patterns. In such individuals the sexual glands 
and ducts are normal, and fertility is unimpaired. 
These mosaic forms are normally produced as the 
result of the mating between the European form 
(Lymantria dispar) and the Japanese one [Lyman- 
tria japonica), and the proportions in which they 
appear can be brought into line with Mendelian 
principles, Goldschmidt, who made numerous 
breeding experiments with these species, offers an 
interesting interpretation of his results. While 
the factors for the secondary sexual characters are 
hereditarily independent of the sex factors them- 
selves, those derived from Lymantria japonica are 
* Cf. 5 IS. 
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more potent than those from Lymantria dispar. 
When the secondary sexual factors of Lymantria 
japonica come to be associated with the sex factors 
or Lymantria dispar, or vice versa, the normal 
equilibrium between the two sets of factors is dis- 
turbed and gynandromorphous individuals result. 

Lateral gynandromorphism is extremely rare in 
vertebrates, and never so complete as among insects. 
In view of the influence exerted on sexual char- 
acters by the sex glands, this is not surprising. 
For, since the hormones circulate freely in the 
general blood stream, a difference in the sexual 
characters of the two sides of the body would be 
very remarkable. It is not improbable that, when 
we know more of the functions of the sympathetic 
nervous system, the few cases on record will event- 
ually receive .a somewhat different explanation. 
Partial gynandromorphism is, however, not rare 
among vertebrates. One of the commonest forms 
which it takes is the association of the external 
genitalia of the female with the male gland and 
ducts. In such cases the testis generally fails to 
descend w'ith the scrotum, nor does it contain ripe 
spermatozoa. The gynandromorphism may be less 
marked, taking the form kno^vn as hypospadias. 
The male is then generally fertile, and tliere is 
evidence that the condition is hereditary. It may 
be that some abnormality of the sex gland, such 
as the failure to develop this or that particular 
hormone, lies at the bottom of the various forms of 
gynandromorphism. Again, it may be that the 
sex gland itself is normal, and that some hereditary 
factor has been dropped out from the complex 
which is concerned with the sexual characters. 
Which view is to be taken must depend largely 
upon the results of future experimental work. 

2 ^. Mentality and sex. — For social and for 
ethical reasons the experimental analysis of sex is 
of fundamental importance. Recent research has 
demonstrated that there is reason for supposing 
that mental qualities are inherited on the same 
lines as physical ones. Giving to the newness of 
the methods involved and to the difBculties in pro- 
curing satisfactory data, little progress has yet 
been possible, but there is good evidence already 
in existence for regarding some forms of feeble- 
mindedness and musical sense as recessive to 
the normal condition. There is no doubt that, 
as time goes on, the analysis of mental qualities 
will be placed upon a more satisfactory basis, 
though, as this analysis must be based upon human 
material, the time will necessarily be long. Men- 
tality, as every one knows, difiers profoundly in 
the two sexes. A vast amount has been ivritten 
on this subject; endless speculations have been 
devoted to it ; but little of value has been evolved. 
To-day we begin to recognize that what is required 
is experimental analysis — analysis of mental traits 
on the one hand, and analysis of the sexual 
mechanism on the other. Consider, e.y., the case 
of intellectual achievement by the two sexes, upon 
which so much has been written. Achievement of , 
the first rank stands almost without exception to the 
credit of the male sex. In the things of the intellect 
the male is the creative sex. The fact is beyond 
dispute ; but, when we seek to e.vplain why it is .so, 
we obtain very little satisfaction from those who 
have discussed it. Before we can begin to under- 
stand it, we must have some analysis of the nature 
of intellectual activity — ^whether it depends upon 
definite hereditary factors, like so many other 
qualities, and, if so, in what way these factors are 
transmitted. Are they sex-linked, as is kno^v^ to 
be tile case for colour-blindness, and is the woman of 
outstanding intellectual attainment rare for the 
same reason that a colour-blind woman is rare ? Or 
ore they dependent upon the activity of the sex 
gland, either directly or indirectly through the 


influence of some inhibitor which itself is activated 
by the gland ? Again, are they acted upon differ- 
ently by the ovariaJ and by the testicular hormones ! 
Until we can answer such questions as these, farther 
discussion is idle. 

LiTBUATtniB.— Works dealing- with the nature o( sex in its 
biological aspect are very numerous. Ample bibliomphics 
are given in several of the volumes of the appended brief list, 
which, either from authority or modernity, uill be found of 
especial value to those who wish to inquire further on this 

subject: C. Darwin, JTAeJJeeeenf o/iVan. 2 vols., London, isn- 
L. Doncaster, TAs Determination of Sex, Cambridge, 19 U • 
P. Geddes and J. A. Thomson, The Evolution of Sexfi, Lon- 
don, 1901 ; T. H. Morgan, Beredity and Sex-, New York, 19 H. 
To these may be added the following list of books or papers 
more especially mentioned in this article : E, Bataillon, ArcA, 
de Zool. Exper. xlvi. [1910] 101-1S5 ; K. Diising, Jemittht 
Zeitsehrift, xvii. [1884] 693-940 ; R. Goldschmidt, ZeiUdir.fiir 
induHive Abstammungs- und Vererbungslehre, viii.[1912] 1-62, 
xi. [1914] 280-316 ; H. D. Goodale, Publ. no. 243, Carnegie Inst, 
of Washington, 1916; O. Hertwig, Arch./urmiTniffem. Anof., 
Ixxxii. [1913] pt. ii, pp. 1-63; J. S. Huxley, The Avi, ixriii. 
[1916] 142-lGl, 266-270 ; F. R. LiUie, Journ. Exp. Zool.,xxm. 
[1917] 371-462 ; J. Loeb, Art^eial Parthenogenesis and Fertil- 
ization, Chicago, 1913 : G. W. Smith, ‘Studies in the Experi- 
mental Analysis ol Sex,’ pts. i.-xi.. Quart. Joum. Micr. Science, 
1010-1914 ; A. R. Wallace, Darwinism, London, 18S9. 
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SHADOW.— See Soul. 


SHAFITTES. — See LAW (Mnhamraadan). 

SHAHIDS. — As applied to Sikhs the term 
shahid means ‘martyr,’ just as it does in the case 
of Muhammadans, and it appears to have been in 
use as early as the time or Guru Govind Sin^h.' 
The Shahids are first found as an organized 
company in 1734 as one of the five which con- 
stituted the Taru Dal, or young army of the 
Sikhs. Its leaders were Dip Singli, Natlia Singh, 
Gurbaksh, and others.® But among tiie Sikh-s 
the name Shahid is generally confinea to the dk- 
ciples and followers of Dip Singh and Sada Singh. 
Dip Singh was a Khara Jilt of rohhpind in Lahore 
and became one of the Khalsa’s earliest adherents. 
He fought under Guru Govind Singh and Banda. 
At Damdama he acquired learning, arid Sadfi 
Singh became his disciple. At this time the 
imperial governor of Lahore had set a price upon 
the Sikhs’ heads, but DlwSn Kaura llal 
warned them of an impending attack. Dip Singh 
dismissed all his followers who had earthly ties, 
and only 60 men remained with him, 
he encountered the imperial troops till all the 
Sikhs had fallen, Dip Singh continrung to light 
even after his head had been struck off. TliereM 
he earned the title of Shahid, and the inipena 
governor, alarmed by a dream, sought 
and bestowed Pohupind in jagxr 
Malan. The place where she burned the • 
of the fallen at Amritsar is still know as the 
Shahid Bfinga. Other accounts connect the swn 
with Sudha or Sada Singh, and make Kanii bmgh 
and Dharm Singh, SindliQ 
According to KhazSn Singh, , 7^1 

killed fighting with the go'^ernor of Jmlundur. 
Khnzan Singh also says that SbaMd I^IP „ 
took possession of the Si&lkot tract m .. 
made it over to his disciples ®mgh ^ 
Singh, who eventually assimed it «( 

ance of the shrine of the Ber of B5b5 R 
that town. Sudha Singh, S 

Singh as head of the mm, wa-s killed in .. 

Karm Singh was then electcd its bead. In n • 
be occupied Shahzadpnr and 
1 M. A. Macauliffe, ‘ The Rise 74. of 

3 f the Sikh Rclirion,’ In CafeuWa V jg;.;, 

SeUetions from CaleuUa JUview,Snd *er., Calcau*.^ 

'’’s'^arin Sinph, Philosophic Bitt. «f ihe Sikh 
bahore, 1914, f. 237. .. t^tkI CHShs, 

3D. G. Barkley, In PAO H- DS34) lUO. rf. pf. 

The Eajas of the Panjabt, 
iVynynrtl, Arnbdla Settlement Report, Lahore, - . 
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Ambala, and in 1778 the nawab of Rania assigned 
him twelve villages for the maintenance of his 
shrine, on condition that the Sikhs should abstain 
from raiding his territory. On Karm Singh s 
death in 1794 he was succeeded by his son Gulab 
Singh, and the territories of the misl in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shahzadpur became hereditary in Ids 
family. 

For Muhammadan shahids see art. Saints and 
Maktyrs (Muhammadan in India). 
teZBATCRii —See the eources quoted in the footnotes. 

H. A. Rose. 

SHAIKH.— See PiR. 

SHAKERS.— See Communistic Societies of 
America. 

SHAMANISM.* — Shamanism is the name 
given to the native religion of the Ural-Altaic 
peoples from Bering Straits to the borders of 
Scandinavia. Weakened through the progress of 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity, it still exists 
even among tribes professing these faiths. On 
the whole, it is in a more or less moribund con- 
dition ; and, although its nature was everywhere 
much the same, its development varied in different 
tribes. Analogous phenomena are found among 
the Eskimo, and also among many American 
Indian tribes, whoso medicine-men are often called 
shamans hy investigators. How far it exists else- 
where, either ns a system of religion or •with its 
various aspects more or less reproduced, is dis- 
cussed below. 

The word ‘shaman’ appears to be derived from the native 
Tungua name for the priest or medicine-man, eamdn, used 
also with other names amonp the Buriats and Yakuts. SamSn 
haa been thought to be an adaptation of the Pali samana (Shr. 
iratnatfo), a Buddhist monk or mendicant, through the Chinese 
iha min, but evidence ia lacking. Still less likely is the deriva- 
tion from Persian shemen, an idol or temple. Other native 
names are: Yakut, oyun, fern, iidaj/an ; Buriat, bS, fem. odepon, 
utppan ; Altaian, kam ; Ostyak, tenin, fern, sentm ; Samoyed, 
tadibn ; Lapp, not'd. 

I. What is shamanism ? — The primitive religion 
of these tribes is polytheism or polydtemontsm, 
with strong roots in nature-worship, and generally 
with a supreme god over all. While tlie shaman 
exercises certain priestly functions, his main 
poAvers are connected witli healing and divination. 
These he exercises hy virtue of lus intimate rela- 
tions Avith the supernatural Avorld. Certain spirits 
aid him, possess him, are at his command. He 
has direct intercourse with spirits, and actual 
(bodily or spiritual) access to the spirit-Avorld. 
With the aid of these he obtains knoAvIedge 
superior to that of ordinary men, and can over- 
come or drive out hostile spirits or poAA'ers. All 
his magical acts are done by virtue of his power 
over or influence AA-itli spirits. And generally, 
during the exercise of liis poAvera, the altered 
mental state of the shaman is in CAddenoe. Tlirough 
auto-hypnotism, caused by different methods, a 
state or trance or alternate personality is pro- 
duced. The initiation of the shaman haa also 
distinctive features. Though his functions and 
methods are more or less paralleled in many other 
regions, there are differences. The medicine-man 
of other tribes may use other methods, on the one 
hand as far as marie is concerned, on the other as 
far as an empirical medical science is concerned — 
SAveat-baths, herbal remedies, crude surgery, and 
the like. And, Avhile the shaman has priestly 
functions, the priests of other faiths have charac- 
teristics and functions in which they differ from 
him. On the Avhole, the Ural-Altaic shaman, as 
priest hut much more as magio-Avielder, is dis- 
tinguished by his active relation to the spirit- 
Avorld and by his regular consecration to his office. 

I For particular forms of shamanism see artt. BtmiATS, 
OSTVAKS, Samoved, Tunods, YAKI'IS. 


He is a mediator betAveen gods and spirits on the 
one liand and men on the other. He knoAA’s the 
secrets of gods and spirits, often malevolent, and the 
AA’ell-being of all depends on his poAver to cajole or 
overcome them by various actions, rites, and sac- 
rifices. By these he can enlist the services of 
spirits. Among the Yakuts a shaman has an 
emckhet, or guardian-spirit, a divinity or tlie spirit 
of a dead shaman, avIio aids and advises him. In 
other cases he may have many spirits in his con- 
trol, and the more of these he has the more poAver- 
ful lie is. 

2. The shaman.— In some tribes (Samoyeds, 
Ostyaks) the oHice is hereditary ; in others a pre- 
disposition to it suffices. The youth shoAvs signs 
of it in childhood, Avhich are thought to prove 
that he has been chosen by the spirits * (Tunguses, 
Yakuts, Altai tribes). Among tlie Buriats, Avhile 
any one may become a shaman or be chosen by 
the gods, the office is usually hereditary. Both 
Bystcins are also found among the Lapps. Yet, 
AA'hether hereditary or selected, the youth gener- 
ally shoAvs a predisposition to the office. He is 
nervous, moody, irritable, dreamy, given to hallu- 
cinations and trances, or he is epileptic. The 
Tungus youtli declares tliat a dead sliaman has 
chosen him in a dream as his successor, but he 
also shoAvs himself crajy, timorous, and stupefied. 
Similarly among the Yakuts he gabbles like a 
maniac, takes to the Avoods, jumps into fire or 
Avater, injures himself AA-ith AA’eapons. Among the 
Ostyaks the shaman cliooses one of his sons 
according to his fitness, but the youth then spends 
his time in practices Avhich irritate the nerv'ous 
system and excite the imagination. The Buriat 
hereditary shaman shoAvs special signs as a child : 
he is subiect to fits and trances, has visions, and 
is fond of solitude, and it is then tlioiight that his 
soul is Avith the spirits, being trained by them. 
On the Avliole, the shaman is abnormal, neurotic, 
and epileptic ; his functions are based on his 
abnormal qualities and a^^ravate these in turn. 
But in any case a period is devoted to training 
and austerities. The youth may live for a time in 
the Avoods in a half-crazy state, practising austeri- 
ties or shanianist exercises.* In addition he is 
usually taught for a longer or shorter period by an 
old shaman regarding the different kinds of spirits 
and the manner of summoning them.® Thus the 
AA’hole preliminary period is given up to methods 
Avliioh augment the abnormal state and still more 
separate the postulant from other men. These 
methods, including aggravation of the nervous 
system, trances or fits, austerities, communion 
Avitli spirits, visits to the spirit-Avorld in trance, 
acquisition of knoAvledge from the spirits, are 
reproduced in the rites of the shaman, once he is 
consecrated to his office.® 

Then folloAA's the consecration to his office. 


•The Bhanian assumes an exceptional position, takes vows 
upon himself, becomes the property of spirits Avho, though 
subject to his eummons, have yet full power over him.'s 
Among the Yakuts an old shaman takes him to a hill or on 
open field, clotlies him in shaman’s dress and gives him the 
tambourine and drum-stick, and, setting him between nine 
chaste youths and nine chaste maidens, makes him promise 
that he will be faithful to the spirit who will fulfil his prayer. 
He tells him where the spirits dwell, what diseases they cause, 
and how they may^ho appeased. Then, having killed a sacri- 
ficial animal, he sprinkles the candidate’s dress with the blood. 
The spectators finally feast on the flesh.s 
Among the Buriats the ceremony is much more elaborate, and 
has already been fully desoribed.r 

3* Functions of the shaman. — The shaman may 
be regarded as one Avhose priestly, prophetic, and 
niagico-nmdical functions have not been differenti- 

2 EJiJS X. 124*. 

de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 163. 
amanism in Siberia and European 
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1 See art. BmiATO, 5 30 . 
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ated. As to his priestly fanctions, while he acts 
occasionally as sacrificer and takes part in public 
and family sacrifices, his presence as priest and 
sacrificer is of secondary importance to his other 
functions. He performs sacrifices from time to 
time, and at these carries on dialogues with the 
gods, but there are many sacrifices at which his 
presence is not essential, and which are offered, 
t.g., by the elder of a tribe or head of a household. 
As far as the shaman is concerned, his connexion 
with sacrifice is mainly the fact that he knows 
what sacrifices will he pleasing to the gods on any 
particular occasion and the right means of appeas- 
ing them, since they are most particular about 
the form of sacrifice and prayer. Sacrifice is an 
important part of the shamanistic rites of healing 
and divination, but the shaman merely directs the 
nature and method of the offering from his know- 
ledge of the gods and spirits. In healing, after 
the ma^cal ceremonies, aided by the presence of 
spirits, it is indispensable to appease the gods who 
have relieved the patient, and the shaman decides 
what ofierings are to be made to them. 

The priestly functions of the shaman, and their 
connexion with magic, may he seen from his 
actions at the great sacrifice to the god Bai-Yulgan 
among the Altai. 

On the first evening a yurta is prepared in a place selected 
by him, and a young birch-tree, with the lower branches lopped, 
is set up in it. A cattle pen is made outside, and a horse is 
chosen, which is held by a man called ‘ the holder of the head.’ 
The shaman waves a birch twig over it, thus driving its soul to 
the gods, accompanied by the holder's soul. Then he assembles 
the spirits in his tambourine, sits on the image of a goose, and 
is supposed to be pursuing the sonl of the horse upon it. 
Having captured the soul, he blesses it, and with the aid of 
assistants slays the horse. The bones and skin form the offer- 
ing ; the flesh is eaten by the shaman and the company. Next 
evening, having fed the spirits in the tambourine, he cleanses 
the souls of all present by certain rites, and prepares the 
head of the household to understand the propneoies which 
he is about to utter. In a state of ecstasy he describes how he 
is mounting the heavens on the soul of the victim or on the 
goose. He describes what he sees in the heavens, prophesies 
and utters secrets learned there, and, finally, having reached 
the ninth or even the tenth or twelfth heaven, he invokes Bai- 
Yulgan, learns whether he accepts the sacrifice, and obtains 
information regarding the coming weather, the harvest, etc., as 
well as the sacrifices which wiU then be required. He now 
falls exhausted. Frequently a third day is devoted to feasting 
and libations to the gods. The number of heavens scaled by 
the shaman depends upon his powers.! 

In this rite the prophetic powers of the shaman 
are seen, and these, as well as his healing powers, 
distinguish him ftrom a regular priest. While 
divination may he practised by means of a shoulder- 
blade, a stick covered with runes, or the flight 
of arrows, the method of foretelling the future, 
supplying information regarding the winning of 
success or averting of misfortune, or explaining 
the peiulexities of inquirers is the stance, or what 
is locally known as kamlanie. 

In this the shaman, his assistants, and the spectators are 
collected in a darkened hut. The dress necessary to the 
occasion is donned. The shaman beats bis tambourine, 
summoning the spirits, and collects them in it He sings, 
dances, cries out, converses with the spirits, and by these 
means proves his inspired state. He rushes round till he falls 
fainting and produces delirium. While he is in this state, the 
spirits reveal their will to him or mve him the desired informa- 
tion.2 He foretells the future and declares the will of the gods. 
W'hen he awakens, he remembers nothing of what has passed. 
During the performance voices and noises of various kinds are 
heard, and these are believed to be produced by the spirits. 
Or, again, the shaman will allege that he is rising through the 
heavens, pushing aside the stars, and he describes his experi- 
ences. Bhythmic songs, prayers, and adorations are used by 
the shaman in the hamlanxe. 

The healing powers of the shaman, while they 
are partially medical, are mainly connected with 
the belief that diseases are caused by spirits which 
have lodged themselves in the sufferer. Hence the 
purpose of the ceremonies is to placate them or 
drive them out. 

1 V. V. Radlov, Avs Sibiritn, ii. 20 ff. 

! Cl. ERH X. 124b. 125*. 


_ The shaman may take over the spirit cansimr tho 
mto himself, and indicate the necesiary sacrificf, 
he now conveys it; or he may decide that the patient’s 3 
has left his body or been earned off to Erlik’s realm. 

H 18 , during the Murse of the performance he pursues it even 
to Its pnson with Erlik, who may release it for certMn racri- 
floes or may demand another soul in its stead. This smil i. 
ensnared by the shaman and taken to ErUk, and its oa-ner 
now dies. Such a performance is lengthy and expensive. 
Or, again, after much smoking, tambourine-playing, noise, 
producing, and_ Binging (by which the -shamaS brings down 
his guardian-spirit) he dances_ and sings, and, haflng dis- 
covered the cause of the illness, is assured of the help of wivet- 
ful spirits. Still dancing and beating the tambourine he 
approaches the patient, expels the possessing spirit or sucks it 
out, and drives it away. Finally, sacrifice is offered to propiti- 
ate the gods who have relieved the sufferer. Among the 
Samoyeds, if it is thought that the supreme deity Num has 
sent the illness, the shaman refuses to oppose the dlWne will 
but in other cases he will persuade a tadebtsi (spirit) to go and 
implore Num to lend his aid.! 

At all such siances the spectators are much impressed by the 
whirling, dancing, singing, screaming, tambourine-pla^ng, and 
ecstatic behaviour of the shaman, and beiieve that spirits are 
present. Equally they believe in all that he is asserting— his 
flight through the air or into the heavens and his insits to 
distant regions. They are terror-struck, and their nerves are 
much affected. Frequently the shaman proves his power by 
conjuring tricks, or by being bound and then releasM by the 
spirits whom he has summoned, or by thrusting knives into his 
body. But this ‘ does not exclude the possibility of a profound 
conviction on the part of the shamans that they are chosen 
by the spirits, have intercourse with them, and possess a 
mysterious power over the forces of nature.'* 

In the south of Siberia mystery-plays in which 
the shamans are the actors are common. Among 
the Altaians the shaman’s supposed journey to 
Erlik’s realm is acted in the most dramatic fashion. 
This dramatization is also found among the Buriats, 
the shaman acting the part of the deity and other 
personages.® At the siances the dialogues carried 
on by the shaman with the spirits— their voices 
being produced by himself— are also of a highly 
dramatic character. Here we approach what is 
fully developed among many Ainerican Indian 
tribes — the dramatization of the life of the gods 
by members of a mystery-cult who represent the 
various divinities. 

4. The shaman’s dress and accessaries.— At his 
ceremonies the shaman wears a special dress — a 
coat hung with iron, rattles, rings, and representa- 
tions of mythical animals, or with twisted hand- 
kerchiefs representing snakes, a mask, a 
plate, a hat, and embroidered stockings. All 
these have a definite meaning and purpose, and 
often a mystic character. Among the accessaries 
are a tambourine and a drum-stick. The tam- 
bourine has a cross-bar bung with rattles and is 
decorated with figures of a symbolic kind, in- 
timately connected with shamanistic beliefs and 
mysteries. The spirits give this tambourine to 
the shaman, and spirits are called up by it and 
collected in it, while on it he is carried through the 
air. Horse-staves of wood or iron, specially pre- 
pared and decorated, are also used m the rites, 
and on them the shaman flies to heaven. 

5. Organization. — Shamans do not appear to 
organized into an ecclesiastical caste or 

but they have varying grades • 

differing degrees of respect according to p 
powers and their relation to the 
Among the Buriats there is a distinction 
hereditary shamans and those who have be 
shamans for some accidental reason. 

Buriats also there are ‘white shamans, tn 
who serve the good tengris of of 

shamans,’ t.e. those who serve the evil 9 . 

the east. The former are honoured as tho 
can help men through their influence wi 
"cent powers; the latter are feared, 

» M. A. Gastrin, ReUeerinnerungtn, 
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through the evil spirits they may work ill to men 
—e.g., steal their souls— and they are sometimes 
murdered for their evil deeds. 1 heir lore is of a 
much more secret character than that of the white 
shamans, and there is a standing fend between 
them. Female shamans are also found among the 
Tunguses, Ostyaks, Buriats, and Yakuts, though 
with the last they are regarded as inferior to the 
male shamans, yet are preferred for the cure of 
mental disease. Among the Kamchadals the glace 
of the shaman was usually taken hy specially 
gifted old women. ^ The importance of the shaman 
IS sufficiently upheld hy the nature of his training 
and experience, his consecration, and the cere- 
monies performed before awed spectators. Usually 
implicit faith is put in him, except among the 
Chukchis, where his functions are Ihnited to 
healing and conjuring.- The ideas concerning a 
shaman’s death also reveal the manner in which he 
is regarded. Possessed by spirits, shamans do not 
die by the will of the gods, hut hy their demons 
being sent to kill each other. The elaborate 
nature of the funeral continues these ideas. Their 
burial-places in groves are inviolate and sacred, 
and dead shamans are the objects of a cult with 
sacrifices, while the dead shaman protects his 
people against the spirits of hostile shamans. 

Although shamanism is described as moribund, it 
still exercises considerable power both in Buddhist 
Tibet and among nominally Christian tribes. 

6. The shaman among the Eskimo. — The posi- 
tion and function of the so-called shaman among 
the Eskimo are analogous to those just described. 
The shades of the dead and supernatural beings 
called tunghat are controlled or owned by certain 
men, and even women, among the Eskimo of 
Bering Strait. The more of them each shaman, 
or tun-gha-llk, can subject to his will, the more 
powerful does he become. Usually a man becomes 
aware of spirit-power by remarkable circumstances 
in his life. He then goes to an old tun-gha-lik, 
in order to secure control of powers sulBcient to 
enable him to announce himself as a twi-gha-lik, 
or he practises his art in private. In some districts 
he causes the death of a new-bom child, steals its 
body, dries and preserves it, thus gaining control 
of its shade as a very powerful helper. Through 
his power oyer the spirits he drives off evil influ- 
ences, or joins with other shamans in doing so if 
these influences are too strong. Both shades of 
the dead and shades of animals come at his call, 
and be claims to journey to the land of the dead 
and reports what he has seen there, the shades and 
spirits being visible to him. Like the Asiatic 
shaman, he knows what rites and sacrifices will 
be acceptable to the shades and spirits ; hence his 
instructions are usually followed in the observance 
of festivals and ceremonies. He can change the 
weather, and cure the sick by means of incanta- 
tions and performances. He is feared, and his 
advice is usually obeyed; but, if he uses his 
powers for bad ends or fails in what he sets out 
to do, the results may be fatal for him. Amulets 
and fetishes possess virtues which are secured to 
them by his means.’ 

Similarly among the Central Eskimo the angakok 
(plur. angaIcut) iB protected by the spirits, especi- 
ally by the spirit of the bear, which is acquired 
by a_ mysterious ceremony. These spirit-helpers, 
the indwellers of things, or inwe, are known as 
tdrnak (plur. tomait). The chief office of an 
angakok is to discover the cause of sickness, mis- 
fortune, or death. 

Within a darkened hut he sits down, his body shakes, and 
inhuman sounds are heard. Ho invokes the tomait with sing- 

» Mikhsilovskii, p, OS, 2 JO. p. isi. 

, Nelson, ‘The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ 13 RBEW 

11899], pt. i. pp. 38S, 427 ff. 


ing and shouting, and then announces what the atonement 
must be. Questions are also asked of the tomait regarding the 
cause of sickness. Ventriloquism appears to be used in such 
sianett. Or the fOmofc is heard approaching, the hut ehakes, 
and the angakok is supposed to fly with the spirit to distant 
regions. Or, again, the angakoVs body is tied up, while he 
invokes the tomait. His body remains motionless, while his 
soul flies off, and on its return the thongs are found untied. 
In the Sedna feast, as in shamanistio rites, the angakok allows, 
or pretends to allow, his body to be pierced with harpoons. 
Sedna and other spirits come while the angakok is busy pray- 
ing. He falls into a trance, and on aw.-ikening promises the 
help of the good spirits against the tupilak. The hardest task 
is to drive away Sedn.s, and this can be done only by the most 
powerful angakut. The angakok performs jugglery, and in 
the songs and incantations uses a sacred language. Moat of 
the angakut believe in their powers, and in the s/ances go into 
ecstasy and trance.l 

Among the Greenland Eskimo the angakut are 
said to obtain power by applying to an exalted 
spirit, who maxes the inuc, or invisible rulers, 
become their tomait, or helping and guardian- 
spirits. The angakut give counsel on all super- 
natural afl'airs, as well as in matters of daily life, 
and procure good weather or success in hunting by 
invoking a tdmak and conciliating the amar- 
kttagsak. They cure the sick by extraordinary 
actions, give oracles, and use conjuring. The 
spirit stance, with use of the mamc drum, and the 
bodily or spirit flight of the angakok are also found 
here. The angakut are the authorized teachers 
and judges in all questions of religious belief.’ 

7. The American Indian shaman. — Among the 
American Indians the most complete parallel to 
Asiatic shamanism is found among the tribes of 
the north-west, the priestly character being also 
here combined with it. The shaman performs 
religious functions and is also healer through 
being possessed by a supematural being. He 
bears tiie name of this spirit and imitates its 
appearance. At a stance, by throwing liimself 
into an ecstatic condition, he learns from the spirit 
the cause of sickness (which is then got rid of by 
blowing upon the patient or by other methods) or 
things ana events hidden and future. The shaman 
has also the power of recovering the soul ; he 
proves his powers hy a variety of conjuring tricks. 
Yet, even where shamanism was strongest (Tlingit, 
Haida, Kwakiutl, Tsimshian), the chief was apt 
to act os priest — e.g., in secret society perform- 
ances.’ On the whole, the shaman of the north- 
west tribes is still less of a priest than he is in 
Asia.* 

The greatest development of shamanism is found 
among the Tlingit, with whom the shaman’s spirit- 
helpers are many, as compared with the single 
helper of the Haida shaman. Ho has several masks, 
each representing one principal spirit, together 
vvith lesser spirits for each feature. He is specially 
aided by the spirit of the crest-animals of the 
family to whom these emblems belong. In the 
treatment of the sick the shaman draws out the 
material object which caused the sickness, not a 
I spirit tormenting the patient. This method, in- 
I eluding sucking out the disease, is also followed 
I among the Haida, Tsimshian, Songish, and other 
; tribes,’ but tlie stance as used by the Asiatic 
shaman is lacking. Where the disease is judged 
to be caused by the absence of the soul, after 
singing, use of the rattle, dancing, etc., the 
shamans go to the place where the soul is supposed 
to be, or one of them sends his tl’k'’a'yin, or 
guardian-spirit, after it (Songish), or dispatches bis 
CM*"’ Eaklmo,’ 6 /JBEIF I188S], pp. 692 ff., 

9 H. J. Sink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, Eng. br., 
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own soul to catch it (Chiliwack).' The soul is 
then restored to the patient. The Tlingit shaman 
can put spirits into material objects and send these 
out to do mischief. He locates supplies of food, 
aids in war, and fights hostile shamans by means 
of the spirits. The succession is from uncle to 
nephew, the nephew receiving his uncle’s spirit in 
a trance after the burial. Ofi’erings are made at 
the graves of shamans, and their houses in the 
forest are avoided lest the intruder should bo made 
sick. The shaman’s power is more dreaded among 
the Tlingit than among the Haida.® 

With the Chinooks gods are invoked by the 
shaman for the cure of the sick, and the search for 
the soul by the souls of shamans is also practised. 
Here also, not an invading spirit, but a material 
object, causes sickness and is removed.* 

Among the D6n6s shamanism of this type is 
prevalent, with the curious addition (found also 
among the Eskimo to some extent) of the patient’s 
confession of sins to the shaman.^ With the 
Cherokees the type of shamanistic methods of 
healing resembles those already detailed, but there 
is appeal to the spirits to aid the shaman rather 
than compulsion or control over the spiritual 
world.® 

Among many tribes the shaman’s functions were 
divided among different kinds of shamans. With 
the Maidu (among whom all the children of a 
shaman must become shamans, else the spirits 
would kill them) there are a class of curative 
shamans and another class known as dreamers, 
who hold communion with spirits and ghosts. 
During the winter the latter have siances in 
darkened houses, when they hold converse with 
spirits. One who has not a shaman for his father 
goes to the mountains and there performs certain 
ceremonies, as do also shamans who wish to obtain 
more powerful spirits.® Or, again, as -with the 
Ojibwa, there is the mfrfe'tcijoin, or society of the 
shamans, in which the candidate for admission is 
supposed to die and come to life again full of 
spirit-power. The members use incantations and 
exorcisms and administer remedies. There are, 
again, the jedsalclds, prophets or jugglers, who 
speak with the manidds in a hut at a s6ance. The 
hut shakes violently, and the voices of the spirits 
are heard from it. There are also w&Mnds (who 
prepare charms) and herbalists, but only the mid6 
are combined in a society. A similar division is 
found among the Menomini — the mitdiuit (society 
of shamans), the tshUaqka (jugglers), and the 
wdbend. The magical feats -of the mid6 and mitd''’ 
are done by the help of their manidos, the power 
possessed by the shaman’s ‘medicine,’ which 
typifies his tutelary spirit. The jeisald^ at the 
s6ance obtain information from the spirits — e,g., 
regarding sickness, the person causing it, its cure, 
etc. They also remove the substance causing 
sickness by sucking, after singing incantations and 
using the rattle.^ Divisions of a similar kind are 
found among the Chippewas and Delawares. 

With the Chippewas the method of healing included a fast on 
the part of the shaman and the erection of a medicine-lodge for 
him, into which the patient was brought. The shaman chanted 
to his tambourine, causing a spirit to descend. The spirit 
entered the patient and removed his sin, already confessed to 


1 Boas, ‘ Second General Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia,’ in Report of 60th Meeting of British Association, 
London, 1901, p. 670 ff. 

2J. E. Swanton, ‘Social Conditions, Beliefs, and Linguistic 
Relationship of the Tlingit Indians,’ S6 RBEW [1908], p. 463f. ; 
see also art. Haida, § ii. 

3 Cf. art CmKOOKS, §§ i, s. 6- 

* E. Petitot, Traditions indiennes du Canada nord-ouest, 
Paris, 1886, p. 278 ; see also artt. Dknes, Carrier Indiaks. 

B See art. Cherokees, §§ 6, 7. 

6 MAI ii. 623. 

7W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Menomini Indians,’ 14 RRJSIV [1896], 
pt. i. p. 66 f., 7 RBEW [1891], p. 149 ff.; R. M. Dorman, The 
Origin of Primitive Superstitions, p. 363 ; cf. art. O.11BWA. 


the shaman, and also inserted his soul which had escaped 
Sucking out the material cause of disease was also used.i 

These mysteiy-societies are found among all but 
the lowest tribes, and the aim of. their ceremonies 
is physical and spiritual well-being. The rites are 
frequently shamanistic in cliaracter.® 

Among the tribes of the eastern plains the 
shaman is merged in the priest. There are societies 
which work at healing and use definite remedies, 
yet invoke supernatural powers. There is also a 
limited number of men who conduct the national 
rituals.® In more advanced tribes the shaman gives 
way to the priest, or is merely a medicine-man 
or wizard— e.y., in the Navaho, Hupa, Apache, 
Choctaw, Hopi, and other Pueblo tribes, and the 
Natchez, Here the priest’s authority is not based 
on individual action. He works for the tribe, or is 
associated with a society. But here, too, these priest- 
healers perform long ceremonies and medicine- 
daiices for healing or life-giving, as in the mystery- 
societies of other tribes.^ 

In general, except among the tribes of the north- 
west (where possession of dr by spirits as the 
fundamental fact in healing and wonder-working 
marks the true shaman) and in the case of mystery- 
societies where shamanistic methods are in vogue, 
the medicine-man is more in evidence than tlie 
true shaman. While not always unaided by spirits, 
he uses more empiric methods than those found 
among the Asiatic tribes — e.g., the sweat-bath, 
bleeding, bathing, sucking, noises, and gestures. 
Even the north-western shaman has little to do 
■with directing sacrifices, and the general belief 
that illness is caused by sorcery rather than by a 
spirit possessing the patient divides both the theory 
and the method of cure from those used in Asia. 

A somewhat closer parallel to the Asiatic shaman 
is found among some S. American tribes. With 
the natives of Guiana the office of piai or paje h 
usually hereditary ; but, if there is no son, the 
piai chooses a boy, preferably an epileptic, and 
subjects him to a course of fasting, vigils in the 
forest, drinking tobacco liquor, and lessons in 
ventriloquism. He is now able to work himself 
into a mad frenzy, to converse with kenaivias, after 
invoking them by chants, and to overcome them. 
By drinking tobacco-juice he falls into a_ trance, 
in which he believes that he is received into the 
company of the spirits and consecrated by them to 
his office. He also learns the tribal traditions ana 
the properties of plants. His insignia consist of a 
rattle, various crystals, a kind of doll, and other 
things, which are tabu, and would lose their power 
if profaned. All evil is produced by Unaimas, 
human or superhuman, and by his power over them 
the piai gains great influence. He can call up a 
question the spirit of any Indian or dispatch 
own spirit to question an absent tribesman h 
speak with spirits. In cMes of ihness, 
blowing off the evil spirit is not sufficient, 
methods are resorted to. A healing siance 1 , 

in a dark hut, where fearful noises are 
for hours. Winged creatures seem to 
house, enter by the roof, and fly ofi 
are the kenaimas coming and going, and_ e 
must give an account of itself and 
trouble the patient, .^t a later time , 
produces, e.g., a caterpiliar,_which repre 
possessing In are 

ing to them, calls up spirits to aid him. iigease 
hil friends, who inform him whence the disease 

1 Petitot, p. 434. . ,, /-The 

2 H. B. Alexander, North American ( 

)gy of all Races, vol. x.), Boston, 1916, p. .ggb and 

s^MAI ii. 623; see artt. ALOONdnms, vol. i. P- 

IRON, vol. vi. p. 885>>. „ /.„„r.Vnnl SAlseealsfl 

« CL art. Disease and Medicine (Amencan;, s 4 
B. Grinnell, Pavmee Bero Stories and ^ “ p^ests and 
33, p. 3561., for a similar distinction between pn 
amans. 
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phenomena of possession or, by a special training 
for the purpose, to reproduce them and to believe 
themselves (and to be believed by others) possessed 
by spirits and their mediums of communication. 
Such persons are probably often mentally unstable 
and subject to hysteria.^ The main aspects of the 
Asiatic shaman’s procedure as well as the idea of 
possession by spirits are found to be of well-nigh 
universal occurrence in connexion with healing, 
discovering the •vvill of spirits or gods, or prophesy- 
ing. One may occur without the others, or, 
again, all are found as parts of the practice of a 
wonder-worker. This suggests, therefore, that the 
shamanism of the Ural-Altaic tribes is but a 
specialized and highly elaborated form of a 
universal practice — a form associated with a full 
and varied religion, polytheism and polydsemonism, 
of which it is an essential and central part, and 
connected with sacrifices and the use of liturgical 
prayer, chant, and hymn forraulm. It probably 
formed the religion of the early Mongol-Tatar 
peoples, and others akin to them — e.y,, in China 
and Tibet, where much of it is still reproduced — 
and it is still very largely connected with the 
religion of the Malaysian tribes. Whether among 
the Eskimo and certain American Indian tribes 
it is a native gro^vth, or has been the result of 
influences from Asiatic peoples, or has been brought 
thence in early times, is uncertain. 

Keane says that the American Indian medicine-man is ‘a sort 
of Asiatic shaman in embryo, arriving in the late Stone Age, 
and afterwards diverging in various directions from his 
Siberian prototj’pe.’^ 

While retaining the word ‘ shamanism’ as descrip- 
tive of the religion of the Ural-Altaic tribes, we 
must none the less admit that the practices of the 
shaman are found in greater or less completeness 
over a wide area. At the same time the methods 
of the medicine-man and the magician, as distinct 
from the shaman, are also found everywhere, and 
frequently enter into shamanistic practice. While 
the shaman’s methods are connected with the cult 
of spirits, and are therefore semi-religious and not 
fundamentally magical, but rather mysticism of a 
primitive kind, seeking intimate communion with 
the spirit-world, those of the medicine-man are 
partly magical, partly empiric with the use of 
naturalistic modes of healing, and are not neces- 
sarily connected with spirit-help, though they may 
be used against hostile spirits. No doubt the 
differing methods are often interchangeable, and, 
as often, the various functions of shaman, medicine- 
man, and magician are shared by different classes 
of men in one tribe. Priests, too, sometimes 
combine these various functions in themselves, 
apart from their purely religious work. On the 
whole, it is better to use the word ‘shaman’ to 
denote one whose procedure is based on the fact 
that he is en rapport with spirits or has them at his 
command, and to consider tne medicine-man as one 
who acts generally by methods in which the aid of 
spirits is not essential. The Asiatic shaman is a 
highly specialized user of shamanistic methods. 

Liteiuture. — Besides the works mentioned, see John Aber- 
crombie, Tht Pre- and Proto-Historic Finns, London, 189S ; 
R. 3. Dixon, JAFL xxi. I190S] If.; R. M. Dorman, The 
Oriqin of Primitive Superstitions, Phiiadeiphia, 1S81, ch. i. ; 
J. ft. Swanton, HAT, Washington, 1907-10, art. ‘Shamatis and 
Priests,' ii. 622ff. ; W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Mide'iviwin or 
“Grand Medicine Society” of the Ojibwa,’ 7 RBEW [1891], 
p. 1430.; L. M. Langlfes, ‘Eecueil des usages des Mantehoux 
(on Ritnel),’ in Notices et eriraits des MSS de la Bibliothtgue 
Nationale, Paris, 1787-1012, vii. i. 291 f.; E. Lehmann, 
Mysticism in Heathendom and Christendom, Eng. tr., London, 
1910; V. M. Mikhailovskii, ‘Shamanism in Siberia and 
European Russia,’ tr. O. Wardrop, JAI xxiv. [1895] 620., 1260.; 
V. V. Radlov (W. Radlo0), Aus Sibirien, Leipzig, 1881; 
G. G. Rosko0, Das Beliyionsicesen der rohesten Aaturvolker, 
do. 1880; W. Schott, ‘Uber den Doppelsinn des Wortes 


1 See artt. MauiT ARCinrnAOO, 5 », Possessios (Introductory 
and Primitive), § i. 

2 Man, Past and Present, p. 878 f. 


Schamane und fiber den tunguscheh Schamnnencultus am Hofs 
des Mandju-Kaiser,’ A jBAIT, 1842; E. B. Tvlor P(B I^nmlnn 
1903. See aiso artt. Buriats and literature cited’ there’ Dshovs 
A iH) Spirits, Disease and Medicine, Finns (Ancient) LapA 
OSTTAKB, Possession, and Priest, Priesthood. ' 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

SHAME. — Shame is an emotion of self-abase- 
ment experienced by one who is conscious of actinc 
contrary to, or below, the standards which he 
approves and by which he knows others judge him. 
This sense of self-abasement is stronger than in tlie 
related states with which it is often confused- 
modesty, bashfulness, shyness, and coyness. These 
pe_ marked rather by hesitation, caution, and 
inhibition. They arise through consciousness of 
being under the gaze of others ivhose attitude is 
that of curiosity or superiority or searching criti- 
cism. But shame involves a sense of unworthiness 
and demerit. Like these kindred states, it may 
arise in connexion with matters of sex, but it is 
also found in a great variety of situations not 
concerned with sex. The sense of shame consists 
in the consciousness of failure and exposure before 
other persons in connexion with a point of honour 
or of strong self-esteem. 

Darwin discussed blushing as an expression of 
this emotion. Other accompanying signs are the 
drooping of the body, lowering of the head, and 
averting the gaze. The subject tends to hide, to 
escape notice, and, in extreme cases, to inflict 
injury upon himself as a kind of self-imposed 
retributive punishment. Modern psychologists 
have shoivn that all emotions involve more or less 
of a conflict of opposing impulses. McDougall has 
treated shame in terms of the conflict between 
positive and negative self-feeling. He says : 

• Shame, in the full sense of the word, Is only possible when 
the self-regarding sentiment has become well developed about 
the idea of the self, its attributes and powers. Then any exhibi- 
tion of the self to others as deficient in these powers and 
attributes, which constitute the self in so far ns it is the object 
of the self-regarding sentiment, provokes shame. The seif may 
appear defective or inferior to others in nil other respects and 
no shame, though perhaps bsshfulness, will be induced. * 

W. James noted this fact and pointed out ’that 
the man who has great proficiency os a pugilist or 
as an oarsman may be shamed to death if there is 
one rival in all the world who can excel him. On 
the other hand, a puny little fellow who has no 
athletic prowess or ambition is not depressed by 
the fact that every one can surpass him. In the 
fraction of self-esteem represented by sucpess over 
pretensions shame resulte when success is inade- 
quate to the pretensions, _ , j i, 

Interesting manifestations of the outivard be- 
haviour expressive of shame in man may be seen 
in the lower animals. An observer noticed that on 
more than one occasion when he was approaching 
his home after an extended absence his dog wou 
rush towards him, barking threateningly ns i 
would at a stranger. When he came nearer, the « 
would suddenly lower his head to the ground, 
his nose with his paw, and, after a moment, bound 
fonvard with all his usual signs of fr'ondhnMS. 
Children reflect their environment and training i 
the acts and circumstances in which they s 
shame. Apparently there are no mnate w * 
ments determining the feeling.^ 
homes children shrink from being ^'®o°ve 
muddy clothes, dirty faces, holes in tj'oir stocking-, 
and the like. A child is ashanied to seen 
a nursing-bottle after having learned ^ 
boy of fourteen was willing to stay at li . , p- 
school and assist his mother, but »l,g 

humiliated when his school-mates found ' , 

house washing dishes. Sensitiveness to jj, 

ness, to social blunders, and to ones “■PP 
tlifi evp.R of others, narticularly of the opp , 
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ttie sense of shame is often greatly deepened. It 
is doubtless on account of the dawing conscious- 
ness of sex in this period that capacity for shame 
in these matters is so much increased as compared 
with the earlier years. 

The Freudian psychology has thronm new light 
upon the conflict of such impulses as those involved 
in shame. In this view, normal persons are sub- 
ject to the play of many antagonistic tendencies, 
in their waking life the upper stratum of conscious- 
ness, representing the higher self, acts as a censor 
to exclude from the stream of thought ideas of a 
baser sort. But in dreams the suppressed tend- j 
encies may be released and ‘ arouse the upper 
personality to feelings of horror and remorse.’* 
At times this actually happens in waking life ; a 
erson’s lower tendencies get expressed, the evil 
eed is committed, and the better self suffers keen 
remorse and shame. 

Social psychology emphasizes the fact that one's 
social group furnishes the determining influences | 
in forming an individual’s standards of taste and 
conduct. The infringement of the conventions, 
or mores, is likely to be accompanied by shame. 
The divergencies among races in reference to the 
situations in which they experience this emotion 
are astonishing and give weight to the impression 
that education and environment are the chief 
factors. 

‘ Though the Bakairi of Central Brazil have no feeling of shame 
about nakedness, they are ashamed to cat in public : they 
retired to eat, and hung their heads in ehamefaced contusion 
when they saw him [the white man] innocently eat in public.’ ^ 
Sumner ^ves many illustrations from various 
sources. 

LiiERATtntE.— C. R. Darwin, The Expression of the Emotions, 
Itondon, 1872 ; T. A. Ribot, Pspchnlogp of the Emotions, Eng. 
tr., do. 1897 ; W. McDougall, An Introd. to Soeiai Psyehotogpi, 
do. 1913 ; E. B. Holt, The Ereudian Wish and its Place in 
Ethics, New York, 1915 : W. G. Sumner, Folktcaps, Boston, 
1908; Vladimir Solovyof, The Justification of the Good, 
London, 1919. E. S. AMES. 

SHAMMAI. — Shamraai -was a famous Jewish 
teacher of the let cent. B.C., the most distinguished 
contemporary of Hdlel (g.u.), to whose views on 
Halakhah as well as on many a point of general 
Jewish theology he was almost invariably in 
diametrical opposition. The two men are usually 
coupled together in the Talmud, and the antithesis 
between them was reproduced, often with actual 
violence, for a considerable period after their lives, 
in the two opposing schools which they founded 
and which figure prominently in Eabbinical litera- 
ture as Beth Hillel and Beth Shammai. The in- 
fluence exerted by these schools on the subsequent 
evolution of Jewish legalism is paramount. 

According to the Mishnah,* Shammai held the 
office of vice-president (,ab heth din), whilst Hillel 
was president Inasi) of the i^mhedrion — Shammai 
having succeeded a certain Menahem, who, accord- 
ing to Josephus,'* was a great sage endowed with 
prophetic power, and in his childhood had foretold 
that Herod would one day rule over the Jews. 
The Talmud, however, makes no mention of this 
point. Graphic emphasis is given in the Rabbinic 
records to the marked contrast between the hasty, 
excitable, and uncompromising temper of Shammai 
os compared with the imperturbably sweet and 
patient nature of Hillel. In T.B. Shahhath, 31a, 
three analogous iUustrative anecdotes are given of 
this ; 

(a) A heathen comes to Shammai and Hillel in tnm with the 
request that he be admitted as a convert to Judaism, whilst 
Wieving only in the ‘written’ and not in the ’oral’ Law, 
Shammai reproachfully shows him the door, whereas Hillel by 
his kindly treatment wins him over to Judaism and a belief in 


iS" %Holt,T7i6 FreudianWishandits Placein Ethics,p.i5- 
* H. H. Ellis, ’The Evolution of Modesty,’ in Psychological 
Bcneic, Vi. (18991 137. 

s Haglgah, ii. 2. 4 Ant. xv. x. 6. 


both ‘Laws.’ (6) A heathen wishes to be taught the whole 
•Law’ (and thus become a proselyte to Judaism) whilst ’stand- 
ing on one foot,’ i.e. in n very brief space of time. Whereas 
Shammai, before whom he first appears, gives him a sound 
trcuncing with a builder’s measunng-rod that he happens to 
be holding in his hand at the moment, Hillel receives bun into 
the Jewish faith svith the advice, ‘That which is hurtful to thee 
do not unto thy neighbour. This is the whole Tfirih. All the 
rest is commentary. Go and learn.’ (c) A heathen is desirous 

r”. ’ .’"■’-'"n, with the object of ultimately 

." ' ’ ■ ’ high-priest. Shammai rejects 

. ' „ . ' Imits hiinj whilst at the same 

time tactfully convincing him of the futility of his ambition to 
become high-priest. It was Shammai’s bad temper, sai's the 
Talmud in summing up, that ‘ put this man out of the universe ’ 
(t.e. made him forfeit the bliss reaped by a convert to Judaism), 
whereas it was Hillel’s meekness that brought him near to dwell 
beneath the wings of the Shekhinah. 

In all probability the truest interpretation of 
these contrasts is to say that they point to the 
rigid, uncompromising attitude of Shammai to- 
wards the things of religion exclusively, and that 
they have no reference to his personal temper or 
character. That the latter was by no means so 
bitter and misanthropic as is popularly imagined 
is proved by the motto ascribed to him in Abhdth, 
i. 16, ‘ Receive all men avith a cheerful countenance.’ 
A statement in T.B. Bdbha Bathrd, 1346, shows 
that Shammai could, on occasion,, show real meek- 
ness even towards subordinates such as his disciples. 
Shammai was the redoubtable upholder of inherited 
custom, a relentless follower of the old beaten 
tracks, to depart from which was to call forth his 
measureless rage. 

Further striking instances of Shammai’s excep- 
tionally stringent veneration for the letter of the 
Law are the following ; 

Mishnkh Sukk&h, Ii. 8, relates that, when once his daughter- 
... > -. QQ Feast of Tabernacles, Shammai 
• • ■ the roof of the chamber in which she 

.. • room into a ritual suU'dA (‘ booth’) so 

as to eiiuuie uje iiew-uurn infant to fulfil the religious precept 
of Lv 28*5, ’Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all that are 
home-bom in Israel shall dwell in booths.’ This was opposed 
to the dominant Rabbinic view, which maintained that the 
obligation did not become incumbent upon a child until be bad 
reached at least some rudimentary stage of reasoning power. 

To similar effect is the story in T.B. Yimd, 775, which relates 
that Shammai on a certain Day of Atonement refused to handle 
food even in one of his hands in order to feed his young son 
(who was exempt from the ordeal of fasting by reason of his 
tender age), because such handling of food would entail the 
preliminary ritual washing of the band in question, Tire sages, 
however, out of a feeling of sheer humanity, ‘ decreed ’ that it 
was his duty to perform the ritual washing of both his hands In 
order to feed the child and avoid risking its life through so long 
an abstention from food.l 

That, nevertheless, such instances of uncom- 
promising obedience to traditional formulm can 
consist with a fine and lofty idealism in religions 
outlook is proved by a Baraita in T.B. Beset, 16a, 
as follows : 

‘They said concerning Shammai the Elder that throughout 
all his days whatever he ate was in honour of the Sabbath. 
Should he alight upon a fine beast, he would say "Let this be 
for the Sabbath.” Should he afterwards find a finer one, he 
would leave it and partake only of the first.’ 

The observance of the Sabbath was to Shammai 
the welcome opportunity of the soul’s joyous union 
with God. Hence the smallest act performed 
during the week was felt to have' some bearing 
upon the Sabbath’s sanctified joy. 

The Mishnah Ednypth, i. 1-4, mentions three 
Halakhic questions disputed between Hillel and 
Shammai. Tliese refer to (1) niddah (laws con- 
cerning female impurity), (2) hallah (laws con- 
cerning the OTiest’s share of the dough, as alluded 
to in _Nu 15*‘-*), and (3) mthveh (laws relating to 
the ritual bath). The ■views taken by Shammai 
on some of the points in connexion with these show 
that he was, at times, capable of adopting the 
more lenient standpoint in Halakhah. “ 

There is an interesting allusion in Sifre, Dent. 

I Cf. Tdseftd, ed. M. S. Zuckermaudel, Jfagdeburg, 1877: 
Y«ma, ad loc. . o. , 

Mishn. Bogtgah, ii. 2; T.B. SkahMth, 15a; T.B 
A tddah. i. 1. 
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§ 203,^ to three Halfikhic laws which Shammai 
deduced exegetically from the words of Scripture, 
one of which is that a ship going on a long voyage 
should not start later than three days previous to 
the Sahbath.® This he deduced from Dt 202®. 

Many of Shammai’s teachings and maxims are 
probably incorporated in those handed down in the 
name of the school w’hich he founded — the Beth 
Shammai. The Halakhic decisions of this school 
reflect all the stringency of their founder. In all 
the 316 controversies between it and its rival, the 
Beth Hillel, as alluded to spasmodically through- 
out the domains of the Rabbinic literature, the 
Shamraaites took the lenient view in only 55 cases. 
The Mishnah generally prepares the reader for 
these ‘ leniencies ’ of the Shammaites by an intro- 
ductory remark such as * The folloTOng are of the 
lenient views of ’ Beth Shammai and the stringent 
views of Beth Hillel.’® Judsea was, at the period 
of the existence of these schools, the storm centre 
of much political faction ; and the Shammaites, as 
was perhaps natural, carried their religious aus- 
terities into the arena of the current politics. 
They particularly hated the Roman domination 
and the Roman system of taxation. They were 
merciless in their opposition to all intercourse with 
Romans or with Jews who showed countenance to 
Roman laws and practices. In order to carry these 
views into effect, they sternly forbade Jews to buy 
anj' article of food or drink from their non- Jewish 
neighbours. Such bitter hostility did these and 
other Shammaite stringencies arouse in the minds 
of the conciliatory Hillelites that, as the Talmud 
relates in many parallel passages,^ ‘the day on 
which the Shammaite enactments gained the 
ascendancy over the Hillelites was as unfortunate 
for Israel as the day on which the golden calf was 
worshirmed.’ 

The Talmud nowhere affixes a date to the begin- 
ning or ending of these disputes ; but internal 
evidence shows that they were carried on for some | 
time after the destruction of the Temple by Titus. ' 
The ‘ war of the schools ’ resulted in victoiy for the 
Hillelites over the Shammaites.® The lialakhah 
was fixed in accordance with the Hillelite view, 
and ratified by all subsequent Rabbinic codifiers. 

Literature. — I. M. Jost, Geseh. den Judenlhums und seiner 
Sekten, Leipzig, 1857-59, i. 2G1-270; H. Graetz, Gesek. der 
Juden'i, Berlin, 1878, iii. 213 f., 276-278, notes 23, 28, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891-92, ii. 101, 131-183 ; I. H. 'Weiss, Dor Dor vre- 
Dornhaw, Vienna, 1871-91, i. 1631., 170-174, 177-187; W. 
Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, Strossburg, 1890-1903, i. 
Ilf., 14-25 ; A. Geiger, Judaism and its Jlislory, tr. Charles 
Newburgh, New York, n.d., pp. 110-118; A. Schwarz, Die 
Controversen der Sehammaiten und Billeliten, Karlsruhe, 1893 ; 
A Hyman, Toldoth Tannaim Ve ’Ammoraim, London, 1910, 
iii. 1118-1120. J. AbELSON. 

SHANS.— See Burma. 


SHAPE-SHIFTING.— See 
Lycanthropy. 


Metamorphosis, 


ASH-SHA'RANi or Sha'rawi, Abu-] -mawa- 
hib 'Abd al-Wnhh5b b. Ahmad b. 'All al-Ansarl 
ash-Sliufi'I ash-Shadhili, rarely al-Ahmadi ush- 
Shinnau-i al-Ash'ari (MS Leipzig-Vollere, no. 353), 
was bom in tlie montli of Ramadan, A.n. S98 (899) 
near Qalqashanda, in the delta of the Nile, and 
spent his youtli in Sfigiyet Abu ShaTa, in the 
same neighbourliood. He traced his genealogj* 
back to the rulers of Tilimsen (Tlemcen) in the 
times of the saint Aba Moaldyan (Medine), about 
A.II. 600, and even to the Khalifa 'AH. An ance.s- 
tor is said to have migrated from TilimsSn into 


1 E>1. M B. J. Friedmann, Vienna, 1801, p. 1116. 

* Cl. TO*. 'Drubhtn, iii. 7 ; T.D. Shab’jdut, 10a. 
i Sec Siishn. DduyOth, iv. 1. 

< Cl. Mbhn. ShaVtUth, L 4 ; T.B. Shahbdlh, 17a ; T.J 
ShahMlh. i. S« ; Tds. ShahhAth. i. ic f. 
iT.B. Bfrathtlh, 366; T.U. Desah, 115; T.B. Y'hhamAth, 9a. 


Upper Egypt, where ash-Sha'rfinl was bom neai 
Behnesa, according to another account. At the 
age of twelve he went to Cairo, where he studied 
seventeen years in the mosque of al-Ghamti; from 
there he betook himself to the madrasa of tlie 
mosque Umm Hawand. Egypt had passed in K3 
(1517) into the liands of the Ottomans, and the 
writings of ash-Sha’rani often speak of the condi- 
tion of the country, which became worse and 
worse under the new rule. It was his life in the 
mosque Umm gawand that made him famous. 
He won friends, and made enemies who were 
jealous of his reputation. About this time, in the 
year 931, began also his litera^ activity. Tlie 
report that he was a weaver in private life is 
due to a misunderstanding on the part of Von 
Kremer. His whole life was consecrated to de- 
votional exercises and to teaching. He repeatedly 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, first in the year 
947, then again in 95.3 and 963. He mentions only 
one journey undertaken by him in Upper Egypt. 
His reputation grew extraordinarily when a Coptic 
patron founded for him (with unjustly gotten 
money 1) a school and a house for the poor, where 
ash-Sna'ranI worked to the close of his life (of. 
Description de VEgypte, ‘Plan du Caire,’ fig. 8; 
Baedeker’s plan, D 2). His popularity became 
boundless ; great officials consulted him on import- 
ant matters ; the pious multitudes filled his school 
and environment; even the theologians fulnmil) 
who were hostile to him were forced to change in 
CTeat part their attitude. In the year 9G0, as ho 
felt his death draw near — he believed like other 
pious people that he would die at the age of sixty- 
three like the Prophet — he began to write his auto- 
biography (see below). But he lived ten years 
longer, and died in Jumada I. 973. His funenu 
was as magnificent as only a popularly veneratw 
saint could receive. He was buried in the basin 
(fasqlya) of liis mosque-school, which later was 
named after him and still exists. He was four 
times married — successively, it would seem, not 
simultaneously. Of his sons, ^asan seems to have 
died early, but'Ahd ar-Ralunfl.n survived him, and 

died A.H. 1011. 1 ot. ■ -i t 

The extraordinary significance pi ash-Shanini 
lies in the fact that he was practically and tn^- 
retically a mystic of the first order, and at tne 
same time a prominent and original wTitor m tne 
field of theology and jurispnidence. His writings 
number over seventy. Among tlu^e be 
twenty-four that were entirely original 
their central idea having previou.sly been tr«i 
by no one. The fields of his literary actinty 
were, first, mysticism, t.e. Safism 
then law, dogmatics, the Qur’an, tradition, 
and even grammar and popular menicine. - 
most characteristic feature of his nature, ■ 

a theoretical and from a practical standpo » 
mysticism. His teachers and 
practice of Sufism were A/daladauj, , . »ir 
Matbuli, 'All al-Hauwfl? al-BurulIusl, and A 
al-Mar^afi — especially al-^JauwA.?. ’ l.nirin" 

Sha'rani claimed the gift of luiraouloiis j ^ ^ 

nil things, and thus of knovymg also 
of his fellow-men, of foraseeing things voiitb 
and of warning like a prophet. ’ .Ltn, 
tush-Sha'rrml gave himself to an and 

hunger, watching, scourging. mu^ciAble 
clothing. Like the Chnstjan 
often to ch'mb the ma-st (mn} 

Ghamrl and remain swanging there, 
sleep. He distinguishes tbfce de^^yn « j .^ 5 ^^ 
life: the Imginner (mundi, the tni/; 

saint (u>ali) But the Sopbri- 

is still far from the lowest rank ft 

Within the domain of the .SQfi« jrek. 

narrower (esoteric) and a broader (e 
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and a stricter and a looser practice. The meat 
multitude of them, that is without understanding, 
is called by him al-qaum, ‘ the people ’ ; the non- 
Siifi multitude is called, rvith a synonymous ex- 
pression, al-Ijalq. We must not communicate to 
the oMim all truths and mysteries ; that would be 
to throw pearls before swine. Also in ethical and 
ritual things we must allow them a certain latitude 
{iaT^f), because they cannot bear everything. The 
austere manner of life (iashdid) is only for the 
strong. The Sufis must lead a solitaiy, despised, 
and modest life ; the Prophet (as he was in the 
Meccan period of his life) must be tlieir comfort- 
ing pattern. They must as a rule hare no inter- 
course with the great ones of the world ; only few 
have the gift of safely doing so. Envy and jealousy 
reign among the ^al^, and disputing (jidal) among 
thmr men of learning; peace, harmony, forgive- 
ness, humility, patience, on the contrary, rule 
among the qatim ; they knownothing about learned 
disputes, because they have full certaint}’. The 
Sufi mode of life is necessary for the attainment 
of holiness ; but the highest gifts, ecstasy {jadhb) 
and revelation {hashf, fatli), cannot be attained 
through actions, but only through divine grace. 

A main point wliich separates Sufis from ortho- 
dox Muslim men of learning (ulama) is their 
conception of revelation. While the 'ulama re- 
gard revelation as closed with the Qur’an and 
content themselves with explaining the tradition 
founded by the Prophet and built up by the great 
masters (mujtahiain), the Sufis believe in the 
possibility of a continuous Qod-mven revelation 
(ilham, kashf). Thus an ever-flowing mystical 
knoAvledge and veri^ (hamqa) stand here over 
against the law (shana^ which rests on tradition 
and is closed. 'The 'ulama confine themselves to 
speculation and rational thinking (na^ar, Jikr) ; the 
Sofia by their path attain full contemplation 
(shuhiid) of the truth. The wait assumes the rdle 
of the mujtahid of the more ancient times. The 
'ulama reject all this as sorcery (sihr), madness 
{juniin), and heresy [zandaqa). The Sflfi her- 
meneutics also are determined by this conception 
of revelation. The sense of a passage of the 
Qur’an may be not only external (zahir), but also 
internal (batm). The inner sense may take as 
many as seventy forms. It is intelligible, then, 
how the belief in miracles among Soils assumes 
fantastic forms even in a man of such high stand- 
ing as ash-Sha'rani. When he was a child he was 
saved from droivning by a crocodile, which took him 
on its back. Another time he scared a crocodile 
away by jumping into the water. Like the Prophet 
{Qu7-. Ixxii.), ash-Sha'rani received from God the 
rivilege of having theyinn (cf. art. Demons and 
PIRITS [Muslim]) as hearers at his lectures. Many 
of his works were occasioned, in apocalyptic 
fashion, by visions ; among others, Kashf al-hijab 
war-rdn was suggested by a jinni in the shape of 
a dog, who delivered a letter to him. On the 
authority of 'Abd al-Ghaff&r al-Qu?i, he tells as a 
perfectly credible story that a man who had spoken 
disrespectfully of the Khalifas Abu Bakr and 
'Omar was transformed by God into a swine. In 
A.H. 923, he bad a trance [jadhb) in Cairo, in 
which he received the gift of hearing and dis- 
tinguishing all voices (like his teacher al-gauwas) ; 
he also perceived how the animals and tlie stones 
and the fishes of the Mediterranean praised God 
(cf. St._ Francis of Assisi). The gift of having a 
share in snob wonders {karamat) rests on Sufi 
theory and practice ; the 'ulama, therefore, cannot 
attain thereto. _ On the question of the freedom 
of the will and its relation to the omnipotence of 
God, he contends against the Mu’tazintes ; God 
‘creates ' the actions of men ; only the ‘appropria- 
tion ’ (al-i7;(isa6) is left to them. 
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He regards al-Junaid (d. A.H. 297) as the CTeatest 
representative of the earlier mysticism, because 
he knew how to reconcile the law {sharia) ndth 
bis views. Ash-Sha'rani himself belonged to the 
brotherhood {tanqa) of ash-Shadhili (d. 656), which 
is still widely spread in Egypt and in the Maghrib. 
He quotes very frequently from the works of the 
principal Sufi writers (al-Qushmri, al-Yali'I, Ibn 
al-Jauzi, etc.). The epithets cited above from a 
Leipzig MS hint at his patteni, Ahmad al-Badawi, 
the great saint of Tanta, at his teacher Muhammad 
ash-Shinnawi, and at al-'Ash'ari (q.v.), the great 
theologian of old Islam. He names such men, for 
examine, as Ibn Taimiya and Fahr ad-Din ar-EazJ 
ns antagonists of mysticism. 

How numerous nis mitings are has already 
been pointed out. A good many data have come 
down to us concerning their order in time, but 
these do not all agree. It would seem that m^y 
writings existed in different editions. His earliest 
work 18 apparently a methodology for lettered 
Sufis (Al-anwar al-qad^ya), composed in 931._ His 
activity closed with a collection of biographies of 
all famous Sufis, and with his oivn autobiography 
(Lata’if al-minan). Several MSS have been pre- 
served of most of his works, and even autographs 
of some of them are still extant. 

As would naturally be expected, most of his 
worlcs are devoted to mysticism. But almost all 
which deal with other topics, like law or dogmatics, 
serve the interests of mysticism in so far as ash- 
Sha'rani endeavours to harmonize his mystical 
ideas witli the other ruling views. His attitude is 
partly an apologetic and defensive one, meeting 
the objections brought by the 'ulama against the 
Sufis, and partly one of reconciliation, showing 
that the doctrines of the Sufis, far from contradict- 
ing ‘the law,’ are rather its completion and de- 
velopment, Through these efforts ash-Sha'rSni 
evolves such ideas as are far above the average 
level of Islamic theology, and secure for him an 
abiding place in the history of religion. He touches 
the principle of Protestantism, when in his 
‘Hodegetics’ (Ad-durar al-manthura) he exhorts 
his readers to study the earlier, shorter original 
texts dealing with the sciences rather than com- 
mentaries and later works of a diffuse verbosity. 
Several of his ivritings are marked by a far-reacn- 
ing doctrinal and practical tolerance. Instead of 
treating Christians and Jews with the usual scorn 
and haughtiness, he praises their modesty and 
presents them as good examples to the Muslims. 
Although he hims& was a member of the Shafi'ite 
‘ school ’ (madhhab), yet two of his most significant 
writings, Al-mizdn and Kashf al-ghumma, seek to 
harmonize the four great Madhahib, and to demon- 
strate that all four are justified and stand on a 
common basis. Similarly his main dogmatic work 
[Al-yawaqit wal-jawcthir) seeks to reconcile the 
conceptions of the Sflfis (ahl al-lcashf) and of the 
dogniatists^ (ahl alfikr). He would contend only 
against philosophers and heretics, who shake the 
foundations of the law (sharia). Several of his 
other works (Latodqih al-amvar ; Sawaif al-anwar ; 
Al-qaul al-mubin ; Al-kibrit al-ahmar) deal ndththe 
great mystic Ibn al- Arabi (d. 638). Two others 
(Al-jatvahirwad-durar and Duraral-gkauwds) deal 
with the sayings of his master al-!gauw5? ; two 
similarly of his teacher al-MatbCili ; in the Tanbih 
al-mughtarnn the morals and manners of the good 
old times are held before his lax contemporaries as 
a mirror ; his Mashariq al-anwar exhorts to a 

f reater moral strictness. The above-mentioned 
iographical work, Laviaqih (latva’iJi.) al-anwar, 
generally knowi under the simpler name of At- 
tabaqat (al-bicbra), had also a pedagogical aim, in 
that lie portrays in it 426 (in the last edition 442) 
of the pious of the past, from Abfl Bakr and the 
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Companions of the Prophet do'^ra to his oato times. 
He composed also a mystical Dlxvan, which has 
not yet been sufliciently investigated. It is owing 
to his tolerance and fear of God that he often 
warns against takflr, i.c. charging a fellow-man 
with being an unbeliever [Icdjir). He gives evidence 
of true courage when in his Bahr M-maurud he 
dares to attamc the cupidity, the ostentation, the 
office-seeking and moral indifierence of the'MZama. 
In the same work he rises above the prevailing 
ideas of Islam by declaring monogamy to be better 
than polj'garay, and in Ins autobiography he de- 
mands of men chastity before marriage. His con- 
ception of brotherly love among believers does not 
diner at all from that of primitive Christianity ; 
and he reaches the highest summit of theological 
thought when he looks for a progressive perfection 
of Islam at the hands of theologians who have a 
real calling to this task. 

The influence of ash-Sha'rani over his con- 
temporaries and upon the ages after him has been 
extraordinarily great. And yet his doctrinal and 
ethical requirements were too ideal to inspire faith 
in their practical realization, and his mystical 
views were altogether too suhiective to encourage 
any one to maintain and develop them. It is not 
quite correct to speak of a ‘ sect ’ of Sha'ranians, 
as some do ; hut the number of those who have fed 
on the riches of his ideas is immense. He was 
still living when his writings had spread ns far 
as the regions of Takrur (central Sudan, Wadai, 
Darfur), and at present they are studied in the 
Maghrib with a perhaps greater devotion than in 
Egypt. The best evidence for his Maghribite 
extraction is his fervour for theolojgical questions, 
and the close affinity of the bent of his mind with 
that of the people of the West. He was a reform- 
ing spirit such as Islam has seldom seen. 

His biography was written soon after his death 
by al-MunaivI (d. A,H. 1031). MSS of it are pre- 
served at London in the British Museum, and at 
Berlin. Another account is preserved in the Skad- 
hardt adh-dhahab (MS at Cairo, iv. 808-811). 
Many of his works have been printed at Cairo, 
among them the ‘Balance’ {Al-mtzan), the ‘Dog- 
matics’ (Al-yawagit wal-jaw&hir), his biographical 
work {Ai-{abaqat), several times his autobiography 
{LaidHf al-minan ) . 

LiTERATiniE. — G. Fluegrel, ‘Scha'ranI nach d. TawSgit wol- 
Jaw.aMr,’ ZDSfG xx. [1866] 1-48, xxi. [1867] 271-274 ; Perron, 
‘Balance de la loi musulmane ou esprit de la ligislation islam- 
ique et divergences de ses quatre rites Jurisprudentiels par le 
Ohcikh El-Oharani,' Revue Africaine, xiv. [1870] 209-262, 831-848. 
J. D. Luoiani published from the papers of Perron a fragment- 
ary and freely rearranged translation of the ' Balance ’ (Mizdn), 
Algiers, 1898 ; A. von ICremer, ‘ Notice sur Sha'rany/ JA, 1868, 
vi. 11, 253-27 i ; F. WUstenfeld, Die Gcschichtsscnreibcr der 
Ajaier und thre Werke, Gottingen, 1882, no. 630 ; K. Vollers, 
‘Sa'rawi und Sa'rani,’ ZDMG xliv. [1890] 390 ff.; 'Ali Mubarak, 
Al-J}i(at al-jadida, Cairo, A.n. 1806, v. 84, xiv. 109-113; C. 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. lAtteratw, Weimar and Berlin, 
1898-1902, ii. 836 ff. ; D. B. Macdonald, Development of 
SlusUm Theology, Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Theory, 
London, 1903, pp. 279-283. K. VoLLERS. 

SHAVING.— See Tonsure, Hair and Nails, 
Head. 

SHEBA.— See Sab^ans. 

SHEEP.— See Animals. 

SHEKINAH.—' The majestic presence or mani- 
festation of God which has descended “to dwell” 
among men’ is known as the Shekinah.^ The 
word as well as the conception originated after the 
close of the Hebrew canon,’* and is characteristic 
of Jewish theology. The term is first used in the 
Targum, where it forms a frequent periphrasis for 

1 JE xi. 268 ; Bee also Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology, p. 38. 

2 See IlDB iv. 487. 


God, considered as dwelling among the children of 
Israel. Jewish philosophy regards the Shekinah 
as a suitable expression for a divine intermediary 
between God and the world.^ In the Talmud the 
Shekinah is regularly the source of inspiration. 
The Rabbis affirm that the Shekinah first presided 
in the Tabernacle prepared in the wilderness by 
Moses, into which it descended on the day of its 
consecration, in the figure of a cloud.” It passed 
then into the sanctuary of Solomon’s Temple on 
the day of its dedication by this king in Israel, 
where it continued till the destruction of the 
Temple and Jerusalem by the Chaldseans,” and was 
not afterwards seen there any more. 

There are innumerable references to the Shekinah 
in the Talmud. According to the Rabbis, ‘the 
Shekinah is omnipresent.’ < This contention is 
inferred from the phrase, ‘ Behold the angel that 
spake with me went forth and another angel went 
forth to meet me.’ Since it is nob said ‘ after him,’ 
but ‘to meet me,’ it shows that the Shekinah is 
omnipresent, and, therefore, sends his messengers 
from wherever they happen to be. Again, tradi- 
tion teaches that Rabbi Josi said ; 


* The Shekinah has never descended below, nor have Moses 
and Elijah ever ascended on high; for it is said (Ps 11618): 
“ The heavens, even the heavens, are the Lord’s : but the earth 
hath he given to the children of men.”’® 

The context explains that the Shekinah in the 
Temple stopped short ten handbreadths of the 
earth, and Moses and Elijah a similar distance 
from the heavens. 

There are several conflicting theories regarding 
the Shekinah among the Israelites. According to 
several Rabbinical theories, the Shekinah rested 
continuously upon Israel throughout her wander- 
ings.® In the first place the Rabbis tell us : 

‘In three” places did the Shekinah rest upon Israel: in 
Shiloh, Nob or Gideon, and the everlasting house (the Temple), 
and all these three were in the portion of Benjamin j ior it is 
said (Dt 8312): "The Lord shall cover him (Benjamm) all the 
day long ." ' 


And again we read : 

* In the days of Ezra, the Shekinah did not rest (risibly) In 
the Temple; for it is written (Gn 92”): "God shall enlarge 
Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents ® of Shem. Although 
God enlarged Japheth (i.e. counted his descendante, tne 
Persians, worthy of building the Temple), yet the Shekmah 
rests onIj[ in the tents (built by the descendants) of Shem. 
And thirdly : ^ 

•Rabbi Simon ben Tolji said: "Come and see how beloved 
Israel is by the Holy One, blessed be He. U herever they are 
banished, there the Shekinah* is ivith thern " ; as it m 
(1 S 227): "Did I (God) plainly appear unto the house ol tny 
father when they were in Egypt?" etc. When 
banished to Babylon, the Shekinab was with them ; as it is ram 
(Is 4314) : For your sake I have sent to Babylon. And wnen 
thev will be redeemed the Shekinah will be with them, as it 
said (Dt 803): "Then the Lord thy 0°^ S^?l 

captivity " ; it is not said : He will cause to return, but ue 


V Hisda says : 

rhe Shekinah used to rest Mth each individual Isr aelite 


1 Mainionides, Jlore Nebuchim, i. 28 ; also P. Volz, Der Geist 
Gottes, Tubingen, 1910. „ „ , , .=1 -m a • 

z BerishUh Rabbah, iii. 9; so also Num. »il. . 

Shabbalh, 876 ; Sanhedrin, 1036 ; Gen. Rabbah, Ixxx. u. 

3 Targ. to Hug I# ; Jerus. Ta'&nUh, 65o:. on 

4 m^a BatKrd, 26o ; Berakhdth, 10a ; so 

K3 (ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1870); Bereshith Rabba , 

Deut. Rabb&h, ii. 10; Lam. Rabbah, i. ; Talqnt on is 0 , 

yfnkkX\ cf. also variant in Yalqui of Zechariah, p. 77 

‘^SMdmsh'Sn^Ps 89; Yalqut, § SSS; Sdtah, 5“! ^ 
mnah, 3a; Ifegillah, 29a; of. also Fafguf on Ca 62, Taanun 
;jerus. Talmud), ch. ii. . , 

7 Zebahlm, 1186. .. „„ii here to 

^ Meg. 290 ; Num. Rabbah, vii. 10. ^*'."”f!’l*j®..n,retation 
zompare the somewhat fanciful and iF“®Si'i®*''V® '^ahbinic 
founh in Lam. Rabbah (Introd. xv.), and to note a^Rao^^^ 
inconsistency as shown in a passage m ^Ajn. ua v 
Kxix.), where a different interpretation is jmd the 

was redeemed from Egypt they dwelt by th^e redeemed, the 
Shekinah dwelt by itself. When they ifif" 

Shekinah and Israel became one. 

•.aptivity the Shekinah again separated from inem. 
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before Israel sinned, lor it is written (Dt 23*<) : " For the Lord 
thi’ God milks in the midst of thy camp.” But after they had 
sinned, the Shekinah departed from them 1 salt is 

said (Dt 23'4): “That He see not the nakedness of anything 
in thee, and turn away from thee." ’ 

Kabbi IJanina, hotvever, held a difFerent view. 

He insisted 'that the Shekinah rested among the Israelites 
in the midst 2 of their uncleanliness,’ for our sages tell us tliat, 
when a certain Saddnoeo remarked to him, ' Now surely the 
Temple is no more and you cannot cleanse yourself from your 
uncleanliness, you are deflled, and therefore, God no longer 
dwells with you ; for it is written (La 1®) : " Her filthiness is 
(abideth) in her skirts,'" he replied: 'Come n"'' —liat is 
rt...----— ’■ '* ' j , ■ * ; ■ ' (God) 

r ■ ■ 

I . .j u..,,.v.in me onekinah rests among them. 

Again, other Rabbis contend tliat the Holy Spirit 
disappeared from Israel only after the death of the 
last prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi ; 
the Holy Spirit departed from* Israel, hut they 
•were still availin" themselves of the daughter 
(echo) of a voice for the reception of divine com- 
munications. 

The ■wrong administration of justice causes the 
departure'* of the Shekinah from Israel, for it is 
said (Ps 12’) : ‘ On account of the oppression of the 
poor and the sighing of the needy, now will I 
arise (».e. depart), saitli the Lord.’ 

‘tVhocTcr prays behind his Rabbi and whoorcr s-alutcs or 
returns the salute of his IlabbI,o and whoever contends against 
the school of his Rabbi, or broaches anithing which he had not 
heard from his Rabbi, he c-auses the Sneklnab to depart Irom 
Israel.' 

' The righteous In the o presence of the Shekinah are com- 
pared to a rushllghtin the presence of a torch.' But, * compared 
with Shekinah, man is the same that an 'ape Is I compared ndth 
man.' “'And I praised mirtli" (Ec 8>®) teaches that the 
Shekinah docs not rest with people when in a melancholy 
mood, In illness,® hilarity, Icvit)', when gossiping, or when 
indulpng in idle talk, but with those who rejoice in the per- 
formance of a work which la alike meritorious and Joyous.’ 
Again, It Is said that * tlie Shekinah rests only uiK)n one who 
is wise, physically strong, materially rich, and of high® 
stature.' 

' Whoever passes from the si-nagoguo to the deb-ating-room, 
and from the debatfug-room to the synagogue, is worthy to'e 
receive, and does receive, the presoiiee of the Shekinab ; for 
it is said (Ps 8^'): "They go from strength to strength; he 
shall be seen unto God In Zion." ' U'hoever ' engages in the 
study of the Lawn by night has the Shekinah before him ; for 
It Is said (La 2>t) : “ Arise, crj' out In the night . . . pour out 
thy heart like water before the Lord." ' 

Rabbi Pinhas bon Yair said : 


• The study of the L.aw leads to circumspection, circumspec- 
tion leads to diligence, diligence leads to freedom from guilt, 
freedom from guiltleads toa3Coticism(or Ea3enei8m),asccticisiii 
leads to purity, purity leads to sanctity of life, sanctity of fife 
leads to meekness, meekness leads to the fear of sin, fear of sin 
leads to holiness, holiness leads to the acquisition of the Holy 
SpIriM^ the Holy Spirit leads to the resurreotian from the 
dead ; but the greatest of all is sanctity of life.' 

Yet Rabbi bar Rav Ada said ” in tlie name of Rav 
Yishak : 


‘ Whence is it proved that God Is present In the synagogue? 
From the text (Ps 82’) : “ God stands In the congregation of the 
mighty.” ' 

This text further proves that tlie Sliekinah rests 
with ten people who join in prayer,’* for the ton 
spies are called a congregation (Nu 14'-'?). And 
whence is it proved that the Shekinah rests avitb a 
judicial tribunal consisting of three! From tlie 
text (Ps 82’): ‘He judgeth among the Gods.’ 
And whence is it proved that the Sliekinah rests 
with two ” who are engaged in studying the Law ? 


1 S6tdh, Sb: cf. Sifre. 1206; AbkCth dt R.N. 1. 6Sa; Tolqiif 
on Eak 30 ; Ex. Jlabbdh, xv. 6, xxlv. 3 ; Sifre on Dt 825 ; cf. 
also Yalqui on La 3®. 

2 YCmtly 67rt ; cf. Sank, 107o, however, which disputes the 
above contention ; cf. also Tarn, to Jer 33*. 

5 Y6mn, 06. 

i sjiabbdth^ ISOa; Slidrash TchxUitn. 122 (ed. Ruber, Wilna, 
1691) ; Sijra, 91a (cd. Weiss, Vienna, lSO-2). 

5 Bfrnkhblh. 27a ; so also 176 and .*>6, 

8 ptiablm, 8a ; cf. 117a. J ndbhil Bathul, 68o. 

8 Skab. 306 cf. also SaiiA. 1026 and 103a. 

8 S6a6. 02a and 926 ; cf. also Lev, Jtabbnb, vii. ; Tanna d'be 
EHahu, p, 101 (ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1900). 

10 itb'ed Eaton, 29a. 

n Tamid 326. n 'AbSdah Zdrdh, 206. 

J8 Cf. Yalqut on Ps 873 ; Ber. 7a. 

H Btr. Oa ; Ah. 3. 9. lo 45. Hi, g ; ynlqut on Ps 82. 


From the text (Mai 3”) : ‘Then those tliat fear tho 
Lord will converse one with the other, and tho 
Lord will listen.’ And whence is it proved that 
tlio Shekinah ’ rests even with one who is engaged 
in tlio study of the Law ! ' From the text (Ex 20' ) : 
‘ In every place wherein I shall make mention of my 
name I wul come unto thee (singular) and bless 
thee.’ Yet our Rabbis taught * that a priest who 
does not speak by the Holy Spirit, and upon whom 
the Sheldnah does not rest, should not he consulted 
oracularly. Ahaii said : 

‘In every generation there are never less than tbirty-six 
righteous men, who receive the presence of the 3 Sliekinah ; for 
it Is said (Is SO'®): “Blessed are all those Who wait upon 
Him.'”* 


Rabbi ^ama bar ^lanina said : 

‘When God causes His Shekinah to rest upon anyone. Ho 
chooses for that pumoso 8 only distinguished families in Israel ; 
for It (s said (Jer SI’) : " At tliat time, saith the Lord, I will bo 
a God to all tlio families of Israel." It is not said : “ to all 
Israel,” but, “ to all tho families of Israel." ' 

‘Piiah’ (Ex I”) is another name® for_ Sarah. 
She was so cidled 'because she spake intuitively by 
the Holy Spirit (from ‘to observe,’ or 'to per- 
ceive’) ; n.s it is said (Gn 21”) : ‘ In all that Sarah 
saith unto thee, hearken unto her voice.’ Who- 
ever pronounces the blessing over the ’ new moon 
at the appointed time receives, os it were, the 
presence of the Shekinah. Whosoever mves_ his 
daughter to a disciple of the wise is as if he clings 
to the® Shekinah. 

‘Whoever Is present at a Ixinquet to which a disciple® of 
the wise is Invited, enjoys, ns It were, tho effulgence of the 
Shekinah.’ 

That tho Shekinah supports the sick is proved 
from the text (Ps 41*) : ‘ God will support him 
upon tho bed of illness.’ Any one coming to visit 
a sick person should not sit either on the conch or 
on the footstool or on a chair,” hut should sit 
•wrapped up (a sign of reverence) on the ground, 
because the Shekinah rests above the coucli of a 
sick person ; as it is said (Ps 41*) : ‘ God will support 
him upon the bod of illnc.ss.’ Tho hosuitable re- 
ception” of strangers is preferable to that of the 
Sliekinah. 

Rabbi Yitshak says : 

* 'Whoever commits >3 sin in socrci, presses, ns It were, against 
the feet of tho Shekinah : for It is raid (Is Cfli) : " Tlie earth is 
my footstool."’ 

He that strikes the cheek ’* of an Israelite strikes, 
as it were, the cheek of the Shekinah ; for it is 
said (Pr 20”) : ‘ Ho tliat strikes a man, strikes the 
Holy One.’ ” Ho that gives way to anger makes no 
account” even of the presence of the Shekinah; 
for it is said (Ps 10*) ; ‘ The wicked, when his 
anger arises, cares for nothing ; not even God is in 
all his thoughts.’ 

‘Four sets of men receive noti? tho presence of tlie Shekinah ; 
the set of scolTcrs, tho sot of mendacious, tho set of hypocrites, 
and the set of slanderers.’ 'And Hannah answered and said: 
No, my lord’ (1 S 1>3). Ilia said: 'Some think that’® Kabb! 
Yosi bar (fanina said it: that Hannah spake in the following 
sense: “Thou art neither lord, nor docs the Holy Spirit rest 
upon thee, because thou dost suspect mo in this matter, and 
hast formed such an uncharitalile opinion of me. . . . Neither 
tho Shekinah, nor the Holy Spirit Is with thee.’” 




-, 71 m.. ci. also av. r.ar. ao; j atgtif 

Rabbdh, xlx. 4 ; I’afguf on Ixi & 

» Ydxna, 786. 3 Sanh. 076 ; so also Suk. 466, 

4 Tlie mimcrical value of ‘ Hiu ’ is thirtv-six. 

8 QWdiUAfn, 70a. 0 ii , 

1 Sanh. 42a. 8 Qui, sju. 

» Btr. (Ra. 10 aiiab. 126. 

’I Sedarim, 400. ta Shab. 1270. 

’3 Qld. Sla : Btr. 436 ; Ilaglndh, 10a. 

1* Sanh. 686. 

15 NcilUcr the Hebrew nor the Greek translation gives a satis- 
inctory rendering of tills verse. The present writer lias there- 
fore translated it somewhat differently from tlie ordinary 
rendering of tho AV, translating fiipiD ns a derivative of tho 
’Talmudic rip) 'to smite,' ‘ to strike,’ and taking in a figura* 
Rnbbfs”** “8 well in order to bring out the meaning of the 

>8 Sed. 226. 17 Sanh. I03a. 

18 Ber. 816. 
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‘And Esther stood in the inner courts of the king’s bouse ' 
(Est 6i), Rabbi lAive said ; ' Wbcn she reached the chamber 
of the images, the Shekinah departed from her; she then 
exclaimed (Ps 221) ; “My God, my God, why host thou forsaken 
me ? Dost thou perhaps judge inadvertent and compulsory trans- 
gression in the same way as thou dost 2 presumptuous sins? 
Or is it because I called him (Ahasuems) dog? ” as it Is said 
(Ps 2220): "Deliver my soul from the sword, and my darling 
from the dog." She then (by way of making amends) called 
him lion, as it is said (Ps 2221) ; “ Save me from the lion's 
month.’" 

‘ For a period of six months 3 David was afiiioted with leprosy ; 
for it is said (Ps 61?) : “Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean ; wash me, and I shall he whiter than snow." At that time 
the Shekinah departed from him ; lor it is said (6112): “Restore 
unto me the joy of thy salvation.” And the Sanhedrin kept 
aloof from him; for it is said (119?9): "Let those that fear 
thee turn unto me." That the affliction lasted six months is 
proved from 1 K 2ii, where it is said: “And the days that 
David reigned over Israel were forty years : seven years reigned 
he in Hebron, and thirty and three years reigned he in Jeru- 
salem ’’ ; whereas in 2 S 6® it is said : “ In Hebron he reigned 
over Judah seven years and six months.” The reason why 
these six months are omitted in Kings is, because during the 
period he was afflicted with leprosy.* 

The Talmud proves that the Shekinah did not 
exist during the second Temple in the following 
way: 

Why is it that the word nnsKi, ‘And I will be glorified’ 
(Hag 18), is without the letter rt, whilst another reading has it? 
It intimates the absence of five things from the second Temple, 
which existed in the first,® via. (1) the Ark, the Mercy Seat, 
and the Oherubim; (2) the fire from heaven upon the altar; (3) 
the visible presence ; (4) the Holy Spirit ; (6) the Grim and 
Thummim. 

IiiTEiUTttEB . — JE «. 258; SES Iv. 487-489; J. Abelson, 
TAe Immanence of God in Jtabbinical Literature, London, 
1912, chs. iv.-xii. ; G. Dalman, Die Worte Jem, Leipzig, 1898; 
F. Weber, JUdische Theoloqie'^, do. 1897 ; S. Schechter, 
Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, London, 1909, oh, xiv. ; 
lexicons of Buxtorf, Levy, Kohnt, and Jastrow. 

JuLiDs J. Price. 

SHEOL.— See Abyss, Eschatology, State 
OF THE Dead. 

SHEWBREAD.— 

X. Te«ns.-rln the older sources, 1 S 21® (Bet. H, l K 7®®, we 
find 007, ' bread of the face (or presence [f.e, of God]),’ 
EV ‘ shewbread,’ RVm ' presence-bread.' This term is also used 
in the Priestly Code (P), Ex 2630 (onp o^V) S5i3 3930, and in 
2 Ob 410 . In Nu 47 it Is abbreviated into happSnim. In 
I Oh 932 2329, Neh lOS® (Heb. we have ni-1H,en D0j>, EV 
‘shewbread,’ AVm ‘Heb. bread of ordering ’; ^in 2 Oh ISH 
ma'&rekheth lelicm-, in 1 Oh 2810, 2 Oh 2® 29i8, we have ma'drek- 
heth, and in Ex 4023 Uhem. Ma'drekheth is from "jiy, * to set in 
order,' and is used in the concrete sense of 'row' or ‘pile.’ 
As the Babylonian monuments show sacred tables with piles of 
bread, it is probable that ma'drakheth means * pile.’ In Lv 240 
the shewbread consists of two ma'drakheth, EV ‘rows,’ RVm 
•piles.' Hence, UTiem hamma'drekheth, etc., mean ‘pile- 
bread ’ or * row-bread.’ In 1 S 21® (Heb, O) the shewbread is 
called cn^, EV ’holy bread,’ as distinguished from Vn onV, 
‘ ordinary,’ EV ‘ common bread.' In 2 Oh 2® (Hob. 3) we have 
TP9i ‘ ma'drelAefA, continually present,’ and in Nu 47 
lehem hattdmldh, EV ■ the continual bread,’ os being always on 
the table. 

In NT the shewbread Is aproi rnt jrpoffitreoic, Mt 12®, Wfc 228, 
Lk 6® ; and In He 9® tj npiBetri^ rSiv apruv, ‘ bread of the setting 
out,' ‘the setting out of bread,’ EV ‘shewbread,’ in He ifi 
RVm, • Or. the setting forth of the loaves.’ These are LXX 
renderings of lehem hamma'drekheth, etc., and also of lehem 
pdnXm, though the latter is also rendered by the LXX literally 
opToi Tou trpooiiirov and a^m ‘loaves of the face.' 

Other LXX renderings are ol apnt oi irpoKtigrroi, Ex 891 ®, • the 
loaves set forth,’ and oi dproi njr vpoiiopar, ' bread of the 
oBering,' in 3 K 7*® (Hob. and Eng. 1 K 7®^. Vulg, follows 
LXX with panes propositionis, ‘ the loaves of setting forth,* 
etc. ; Luther has Schaubrot, hence probably ‘ shewbread ' in 
Tindale's NT (1620), He 9*, and in other English versions. This 
rendering may be due to the Idea that tlie loaves were set forth 
to he shown to God. 

With two exceptions the shewbread is said to be placed upon 
a ' table ' ; but in I K C®®- 22, Ezk 412®, we read of an altar wbioh 
Is clearly the table of the shewbread and not the altar of 
incense, 'which docs not np}icar till the latest strata of the 
Priestly Code. In Mai I'- 1® ‘ the table of Jahweb ’ may be the 
table o! the shewbread, hut Is more probably the altar of burnt- 
offering, or may include both. 


iM»p.l56. , ^Sanh.l07a. 

» I'Omd, 226 ; Jems. Tadn. 65a ; the hyssop is presented for 
the purification of lepers. 

® The numerical value of the letter .1 Is fire. 


2 . Nature. — Tlie shewbread consisted of two 
rows or piles, each containing six loaves or cakes 
of bread made after a speciS recipe (Lv 24®-' Pj. 
The post'Biblical Jewish authorities, Josephus 
Philo, Mishnah, and Talmud,® state that the shew- 
bread was unleavened, and in view of Lv 2” P, 
which prescribes that a minhuh, or bloodless 
offering, shall always be unleavened, it seems 
likely that this was the case with the shewbread 
at any rate after the Exile, though possibly not 
in primitive times. In one passage in the Priestly 
Code, according to our present text, the shew- 
bread is spoken of as nwx. This term is explained 
by J. G. Wetzstein** as for Hnsheh, hom^enosh, 
‘man,’ and this view is accepted by Kdnig;* hut 
it is rejected by the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon and 
most scholars. ’Ishsheh is usually explained as 
EV ‘offering made by fire,’ which would imply 
that the shewbread was burnt ; it could hardly w 
called a ‘fire-offering’ because it had been baaed. 
But there is no suggestion elsewhere that it was 
burnt, and the idea is inconsistent with the state- 
ments everywhere else that it was eaten. In the 
immediate context, Lv 24’, the incense placed 
with the shewbread is called ’ishsheh ; probably 
some confusion between the shewbread and tlie 


incense led to a slight corruption of the text, tlie 
original having merely stated that the incense 
was ’ishsheh. 

The shewbread was placed upon a table or 
altar and was renewed weekly (Ex 26” dO®, 
1 S 21® 7|, I K 6’®-’’). Probably the original 

text of I K 6®®-“ stated that the table was cedar 
(Ezk 41®®, ‘altar of wood’), and this may very 
well have been the case in the pre-Exilic_ sancta- 
aries, 1 K 7*® being late and tne Chronicler, as 
usual, antedating the conditions of Ms oira rimM. 
In the description of the table in Ex 25 ' it w 
made of shittim (acacia) wood and ovplaia wiui 
gold. Probably this was the ease mtla the wble 
in the post- Exilic temple j it is not likely tliat the 
statements of 1 K T'*® and Jos. Ant. VIH. ni. 7, to 
the eSect that there was a table of solid gold, a e 
literally true. According to Ex there were 
varions utensils on the table, and, according 
Lv 247 , incense on, or by the side of, the loai^ 
In Lv 24®, 2 Ch 13®®, the epithet fahor is apriied 
to the table ; as this term is frequently app^i^ a 
P to the gold used for the tabemacie. it 1 ? 
applied to the table as being overlaid wxth p 

^3^' Htatoty.-The of to 

shown by the mention of it in IS J® , „ Vimn of 

it appears in the sanctuary at Nob m the rim^ 

Sa^. In tin’s passage it seems that 

was placed hot upon the table, taUe 

bread, after it hiJd been removed from the t«We, 

might be eaten by any one in a hy 

cleanness, and not merely, as m 

the priests. This passage belongs ^.-. 750 , 

older sources of S, compiled some tune mg^pic 

We next meet witli the shew’bread f 
of Solomon (1 K 6®®'“ 7«{ the former 
passages belongs to an early in 

and establishes the presence of \nay *»»' 

Solomon’s Temple). From BanctuW ef 

dude that it was also a feature of the 

Shiloh and other early Israelite shnnes. n 

includes the table in the specih^t oiw ^ 
restoration of tlio Temple ; no ^ou ^ 
built bv Zerubbabel had sucli a table , 


1 Dfflmann, Ezodus und I-^'ntims^v- ir 

2 In an cxcurens to P. ^ rondca. ^ 

salmon*, Leiprip, 1883, p. 889. Eng. tr.. booao 

3 "nebTdUches und aramSUehst trorterlauh zum AT, ■ f ^ 

® OI. C. F. Barney, R'ote* on 
ings, Oxford, 1903, p. 73 f. 
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S '” re evidence for its presence in the post- 
temple somewhat later. It is mentioned 
in Neh 10 ^ (iieb.si) . j j^iac 1 -^ mentions it among 
the spoils carried off by Antiochus Epiphanes ; 

1 Mao 4“ tells us that Judas Maccabreus replaced 
the table when he cleansed and refuniislied the 
Temple. The statement of 2 Ch 4® (cf. 1 Ch 28'^ 

2 Ch 4*“, ‘ tables ’) that Solomon made_ ten tables 
is an example of the Chronicler’s passion for ex- 
aggerating numbers. A writer whom Josephus 
quotes under the name of Hecatteus of Abdera,* 
apparently belonging to the 3rd cent. B.C., speaks 
of a golden altar in the Temple, doubtless the 
table of the shewbread. The pseudepigraphal 
Letter of Aristectsi^ variously dated from about 200 
B.c. to after a.d. 33,* gives an elaborate account 
of a table of gold and precious stones said to have 
been presented to the Temple by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (285-247 B.C.). The incident and the 
table are both imaginary, but they may add some- 
thing to the evidence for a table of gold in the 
Second Temple. The table is mentioned in Philo'* 
and Josephus.* There are also details and dis- 
cussions concerning the table and the shewbread in 
the Talmud and other post-Biblical Je'wish litera- 
ture. No doubt the table and the rite continued 
till the final destruction of the Temple by Titus ; 
the table is shown on the Arch of Titus, as part of 
the spoils taken by him from the Temple. There 
is no mention of shewbread in connexion with the 
temple at Heliopolis or that at Elephantine, but, as 
the available evidence is scanty, it is possible that 
the rite may have been observed in either or both 
of these sanctuaries. 

4 . Significance. — There is no official or even 
express statement as to the significance of the 
rite. The terms are got from the arrangement of 
the loaves (md&rekhcth) or the position of the 
table (patiim). There is no ground for the view 
sometimes held that the loaves were called 
‘ presence-bread ’ because they symbolized the 
presence of God with His people. P speaks of 
them as godesh qoddshim, ‘ holy of holies,’ t.c. as 
belonging to the group of most sacred things, 
probably partly because of proximity to the inner 
shrine, the Most Holy Place, partly because of the 
ancient and unique character of the rite, os far as 
the Temple worship was concerned. 

In the absence of any express statement we can 
only attempt to deduce the significance of the 
shewbread from analogy and other a priori con- 
siderations. The setting out of food ou a table in 
a temple before the shrine or image of a deity is 
found in many religions.® Jer 44'" etc. speaks of 
the cakes {hxwwanim) baked by Jewish women 
for the Queen of Heaven (o.o.); and Is 65“ of 
those who set in order (arakh) a table for a deity 
Gad, BV ‘Fortune.’ There were at Borne lectt- 
sternia, or festivals at which banquets were spread 
for the gods— a practice perhaps introduced from 
Greece. Babylonian ritual included the setting 
forth of loaves— tivelve or a multiple thereof — 
before the deity; these were to be sweet, t.e. 
unleavened, and made of a special kind of mcaJ.^ 
No doubt the rite in Israel was a survival from 
the time when the deity was thought of as actu- 
ally consuming the food offered to him. Even 
Lv 21*- H speaks of the sacrifices as Ichem 
Elohlm, ‘ the bread of God,’ doubtless metaphori- 
cally. It has been suggested that hot bread 
(1 S 21® [“«’’• ^1), fresh from the oven, was used so 
1 C. Apion. i. 22. s §§ 62-72. 

s H. T. Andrews, in R. H. Charles, Apoc. ond Bseud. (tf the 
OT, Oxford, 1913, ii. 100 B. 

i 1''- 10. etc- * Ant. 111 . vi. 6, etc. 

2261 0 / the Semites-, London, 1891, p. 

1 Cf. the aokth, EV • fine flour,’ of Lv 246 (KAT^, pp. 600, 
620 ; A. Jeremias, OT in the Light of the Anc. East, Eng. tr., 
London, 1011, ii. ill, 135). ■ b > 


that the deity might enjoy the fragrance. But 
■would there be any agreeable fragrance at the end 
of a week? The idea that Jahweh consumed the 
food would be obsolete long before our documents 
were composed. In historical times the shewbread 
was an ancient established fact,_ accepted as a 
matter of course, part of the divinely prescribed 
worship, and therefore binding and efficacious, 
apart from any explanation or justification. For 
most that would be sufficient, but thoughtM men 
would find the rite significant in the different 
ways in which it appealed to them. To Philo ' it 
seems to symbolize the earth, as the lamp-stand 
does heaven ; i.e., the presence of the loaves 
symbolizes the dominion of Jahweh over earth and 
heaven. Josephus says that the twelve loav-es 
denoted the year with its twelve months.* Cyril 
of Jerusalem treats the shewbread as a type of 
the Eucharist.* 

LnEKATtiRE.— A. DlUmann, Vie BUeher Exodus iind Leviti- 
cua^, Leipzig, 1807, pp. 653 ff. ; S. R. Driver, The Book of 
Exodus, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 203/., 27211. ; A. H. McNeile, 
The Book of Exodus, London, 190S, pp. xo, 164 fl. ; A. R. S. 
Kennedy, ffilB, ».t). ‘ Shewbread’; 1. Benzinger, Bebrditehe 
Arehaologie, Frclbuiy 1. B., 1894, pp. 887, 397, 401, 425, 432, 
443 : 'W. Nowact, LehTbueh der hebrdisehen Arehaologie, do. 
1894, IL 207, 241. IV. H. BENNETT. 

SHPAHS.— I. The name.— The term ‘Shfah’ 
is a collective term meaning ‘ party ’ or ‘ following,’ 
which has been applied to the partisans of the 
family of 'All, the cousin and son-in-law of the 
Prophet Muhammad, since the early days of Islhm, 
when they first constituted themselves a sect. 
The full name would he ShJ'ah ’Aldu-’l-Bait, 
‘ followers of the Prophet’s kindred.’ Much more 
frequently used in the beginning was the term 
‘’Aliite’ — a term which is primarily of political 
implication as referring to the claims of 'All’s 
family to the khalifate. ‘Shfahs’ to-day has 
a directly religious reference. It describes the 
smaller of the two great divisions of Muhammadan- 
ism, which adheres to the twelve (or seven) im&ms 
of the family of 'Ali. For the Shfahs these im&ms 
are infallible religious leaders. The Shfahs are 
found at the present time in large numbers only in 
Persia and in India. 

2 . Origin. — ^Despite the claims of the Shfahs and 
the traditions offered in proof of them, there is no 
reliable trace of any utterance by the Prophet 
which points to 'Ali or his descendants as his 
successors in the leadership of Islam. The Shfahs 
assert that Muhammad definitely nominated 'Ali 
and his descendants at the Pool of Al-Ghadir and 
that on different occasions he indicated his prefer- 
ence for ’Ali. Veiled references in the Qur'an, 
when interpreted allegorically {taidil), are made to 
place 'Ali next to the Prophet in excellence and 
far above all other men. The Prophet is the sun 
and 'Ali is the moon. The course of events in the 
days of the Prophets and afterwards so strongly 
contradicts these arguments that they may be set 
aside, and the development of the 'Alid claims may 
he studied in the light of historical facta. 

Muhammad refused to name his successor, and 
the two first khalifahs_, Abu Bakr and 'Umar, were 
elected by the Muslim community (Ijma'), the 
latter on_ the nomination of his predecessor ; the 
third choice was indecisive, and the khalifate was 
offered to 'Ali on condition that he pledged loyalty 
to the traditional interests of Islam. In hfs 
answer he was uncertain, and the choice passed to 
'Uthman. Meanwhile, 'All’s wife, the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatimah, had presented a claim to AbU 
Bakr for some crown lands os her inheritance from 
her father’s estate. The claim had been refused 

1 Fit. ilos. iii. 10 . 

* Ant. m. vii, 7; simUatly Zimmern, Jeremias, etc., conned 
them with the twelve signs of the zodiac (see reff. above). 

" A. Plummer, HVB Ui. 146. 
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by the khalifah Abil Bakr, and the family of *AU 
felt aggrieved at the treatment shown them. 
When 'Uthman was elected, the umpire of the 
election, Abd-ar-Rahman, warned 'All against 
using his nearer kinship to the Prophet as a basis for 
special consideration. This probably marks the 
emergence of a claim in favour of the ’Ahlu- 1-Bait. 
The weakness and failure of 'Uthman’s reigri 
ranged the stronger forces of Islam against him, 
and among them^Ali and his friends. 'Uthman’s 
governor in Syria, Mu'awiyah, was of Umayyad 
descent like the khalifah himself. In the natural 
course of things he very probably would have 
seized the Mwer from 'All on 'Uthman’s death in 
any case. But, when 'All and his party lent their 
countenance to the conspiracy which robbed 
'Uthman of his life, Mu'awiyah gave himself out 
as the avenger of 'Uthman’s blood. Even then, 
when the way was once more open for him to be 
elected khalifah, 'Ali was not willing to stake 
anything on his legitimist rights. He would have 
evaded election had it been possible. The rebels 
and his friends almost compelled him to accept. 
Up to this point, therefore, events make it clear 
that no belief in a divine right of the ’Ahlu-’l-Bait 
to succeed the Prophet existed, and conseq^uently 
there conld be no Shfah or party which held that 
belief. It is also clear that the causes at work 
after 'Uthman’s death were tending to produce a 
violent schism in Islam, On the one hand there 
was a powerful usurper, Mu'awiyah, with the 
irresistible appeal of blood-revenge and the vindi- 
cation of the khalifate — the holiest authority 
which Islam possessed. On the other were arrayed 
the partisans of democratic rights, who were pre- 
pared to resist Mu'a'wiyah’s usurpation, and stand- 
mg with them the duly elected khalifah 'Ali, whose 
supporters were now forging arguments looking 
towards the establishment of the divine right of 
'Ali and his family to rule over the Muslim com- 
munity. The two sides came into armed conflict, 
Mu'awiyah cursed 'Ali in the Friday service at 
Damascus, and 'Ali denounced Mu'awiyah at Kufa. 
The decisive clash came at the battle of Siflin 
(36 A.H. ; A.D. 657), and at that time the bungling 
management of a golden opportunity by 'All’s 
representative, Abu Musa, left 'Ali without the 
support of the democratic rights party and legally 
deposed in the eyes of his oAvn friends. The 
former withdrew from the army and gave them- 
selves to anarchist excesses which were a constant 
hindrance to 'All’s cause. The -withdrawal of these 
Kharijites,^ as they called themselves because of 
their protests against both khalifahs, left 'All’s 
supporters a homogeneous party, a Shfah. The 
party was sufficiently formed to hold together 
from this time forwards. The assassination of 'All 
(40 A.H.) greatly diminished its political hopes, 
but the total reaction of the events gave added 
strength to the spirit and numbers of the group. 

3. The Shi'ah imams. — ^With the death of 'Ali 
the khalifate ceased to be an attainable end for 
the Shfahs. For a few brief months al-Rasan, the 
elder of the two sons of 'Ali and Fatimah, main- 
tained a shado-wy rule in Kufa and then resigned 
(41 A.H.) and betook himself to Medina. In 61 A.H. 
the younger son, al-Husain, yielded to the flimsy 
assurances of the Kdfans and left Mecca on the 
fatal adventme which, they said, was to set him 
upon the throne in K-ufa. The overwhelming of 
his little host by the troops of the Umayyad 
khalifah, Yazid ibn Mu'awiyah, at Kerbela ex- 
tinguished ‘the 'Alid hope of political dominion. 
The Shfalis made the best of necessity and gave 
themselves now to an ambition for religious leader- 
ship. The representatives of the house of 'Ali 
became the indispensable religious heads of Islam, 

1 See art. Khawarij. 


the imavis of the believers. The history of the 
centuries that followed the death of Busain is 
a history of intrigue actuated by religion. The 
'Alids, when they acted on their own motive, -were 
not often successful, but their claim to relirions 
leadership gathered about them a following" and 
made them useful instruments in the hands of men 
opposed to the existing form of government. In 
Persia they lent themselves at an early date to the 
nationalist movement, which in time aisplacrf the 
Arab domination by purely Persian rule. In this 
way Shfism ultimately became the national re- 
ligion of Persia. 


(1) Al-Mukhtar in 04 A.n. is the first adventurer to employ the 
Shi'ahs tor his own purposes. He rave himself out as the 
avenjjer of the martyred ‘ people of the House ’ and profeaed 
alleviance to a son of 'Ali, Muhammad ibn nl-Hanafiyab, whose 
mother was one of the wives taken by ‘Ali after the death of 
Fatimah. Al-Mulchtar declared Ibn al-Hanafiyah to be the 
ifahdi ig.v.), the founder of a new order of justice and peace. 
The direct heir to the imamate, "Ali ibn l^nsain, Zainu l-'Afaidin, 
was but a ch'Ud, and it seems to have been agreed that Ibn si- 
Hanafi.vah should be recognized for the time being. In 68 a.h. 
the Shi'ahs were admitted to standing at the hajj in Mecca and 
Ibn al-Hanafiynh was acknowledged as their imam. Thus 
within n few years of al-5usain’s death the Shrahs were an 
acknowledged sect of Islam along with other sects or parties. 
Al-Muhktiir's effort was shatters by his defeat at Kufa in 
67 A.n. He had championed the cause of the Persian Muslims 
(Mawali) and had been supported by the Shi'ahs. His defeat 
bound the interests of the ttvo groups much more closely 
together than they liad been. 

(2) The second important instance of a use of the Shi'ahs to 
serve the ends of designing politicians is found in the campaign 
of Abu Musliin, the chief agent in bringing about the overthrow 
of the Umayyad dynasty and the accession to power of the 
'Abbasids. Abu Jluslim, the general of the revolting army m 
Khor5san, while ostensibly conduoHng a revolution on behmf 
of the 'Alids, was really the agent of the family of Abb«. By 
kindling the hopes of the 'Alids he gained the support of the 
Persian Muslims and fought a campaign which brought Arao 
control in Persia to an end: hut, instead of winning me 
ascendano.v for the house of 'Ah, he secured the thwne for Aon 
l-Abbas and settled the khalifate in the keepmg of the Abbasids 
for 600 years. 

(8) A third iUustration of the ease with which the jehgim 

reoccupation of the Shrnh leaders placed them at the mercy 


prcDccupiltion wi wuc tsimxu 

ot political BChemers is afforded by the case 
imiim, 'Ali ibn Musa ar-Rida, who was a favounte of the 
al-Mamun, was named his successor, and was marnea w ^ 
daughter. Al-Mamun admired his piety and valu^ his wansel, 
but these qualities were quite second in 
opportunity afforded of extending his 
ing the support of the reigning dynasty. The mot"’.® PS 
■which led him to exchange the colour of his 
from its traditional black to the 'Aiid green was the mow e 
which led him to show favour to the leatog repfesentehie oi 
the 'Alid famDy. This was made clear when Poo^o rid 
tion became acute, and he took an early opportam^ t^ 
of the imdm— the Shfahs say by giving him with his own ua 
a bunch of poisoned grapes. roiiirions 

(4) The most starring instance of um of 
aims of the Shrahs is perhaps that supphed by Shrahs 
Maimun, the founder of the Isma-ilian sect of the Shiaj« 
(260 a.h: ; A.D. 873-874). This man of 
vision laid plans to found a world-empire by ^stroying 
power of the spiritual authority existing “ ^I?“ritv securing 
tasis of o more rigorous and “m^ed religious autho ^, j 

that unquestioning obedience which w^ d be the MW 
might in the new state. ■ As starting-^i^for the 

plan into effect, he made use of a Wah imam 

Shi'ahs who insisted on recognmngas to revenm ^hanimad. 

either Isma-a ibn Ja'far as-^to «. /^^t b^thelsSou 
With the seventh imam, whichever it miSht b , jh imam 
was thought to end, and because of the imamate to 

was said not to have died and <*U3.bronght to ima ^ 
extinction but to have withdrawn through 

exercise his indisputable autooritj' as a add Tjjdden Imdm 
chosen representatives in each • p „o„ld regenerate 

■was also the Mahdi who at to end of himself and his 

the world. 'Abdallah ibn Maimun Sraihdi. He 

successors the position of a chosen le^te spiritual 

thereby put forward the highest daim to ^^^^riate 

authontji The discipline which ^® serare the obedi- 

of the new order was thoroughly ^aP^ to ^ ,, 3 


became a mere pedestal to bctvc 1 
ilaimunl^’ab group and its leader. 

Within the history of the Isma'ilmn 
political purpose of revolntionary ^ - jjj gome 

prompt to avaU itself of Persian mysticism m 
of its ShTah modifications., The ^ ^ 

Hashishin, or Assassins (q.v.), m the IZtn a 
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centuries A.p,, the Carmatians [q.v.), who ware 
contemporaiy with the first century of Isnia'ilinn 
history, and the Fatimids of N. Africa, who estab- 
lished their new capital, al-Mahdiyah, in a.d. 909, 
are all instances of the point in question, viz. that 
religious Shfism lent itself to the ambitious ends 
of political leaders all too readilj'. The succession 
of the Shfah imSms is shown as follows : 

0) 'All (35 A.1I.-40 A.n.), (2) al-yasan, (3) al-Husain, (4) 'Alt, 

Zttinu’I-'AbIcIIn, (!l)Muh®'' ' ' ' 

aI-B.iqir. (5) Abu Hashim, ' . ' . ■ ■ ■ . ' ' _ 

(7) lanli'n ibn Ja7ar or JIi . . ' ■ *' 

ar-Ei^5, (0) Jfuhamraad al-JawSd, (10) 'All al-Hndi, (11) .W- 
](Ia5an aI-‘Afikari, (12) Muhammad al-Mahdi (disappeared in 
A.D. 878). 

These, except 'Ali and his sons and Eida, were 
not men of note in public affairs, but, as being in 
the line of succession to the iniainate, they all are 
reputed to have possessed in pre-eminent degree 
the cliaracter and gifts of saints. 

The Hanafiyah imamate comprises only five 
imams. The last of the five is reported on ‘Abbasid 
authority to have transferred his claim to the 
imamate to Muhammad ibn 'Ali the 'Abbasid. 
His father, Ibn al-Hanaflyah, is regarded by his 
followers as the Hidden Imam. 

The Isma’ili imiimate includes only seven imams, 
the seventh becoming ‘ the Hidden One.’ 

The regular Shrahs, who form a very large 
majority of the whole number, are designated as 
the Ithna-'ashariya (‘Twelvers’), to distinguish 
them from the IsmS'ilians, who, as they hold to 
only seven imams, are called Sab'iya (‘Seveners’). 
The ‘ Twelvers ’ are generally called the Imamiyah. 

The law of succession in the imamate has been 
fairly consistent. The imam inlierits the grace of 
his oflice from 'All as the legitimate successor of 
the Prophet and is, as well, the heir of the Prophet 
through his daughter Fatimah. He is of the 
descendants of Husain, the younger son of 'All 
and Fatimah. He is regularly the eldest son of 
his fatller. It was the departure from this rule 
that caused tlie Isnia'ilian schism. The imamate 
of Ibn al-Hanaflyah claims to be legitimate, though 
it has no conne.xion witli Fatimah. It deems the 
connexion with ‘Ali sufficient. The Zaidlyah sect 
of Shi'ahs seem to have a better argument in claim- 
ing that the imamate need not be restricted to the 
line of Husuin and need not observe the law of 
primogeniture. Their own founder, Zaid, a grand- 
son of Husain, was not a first-born son. 

4 . Later history of the_ Shfahs. — The early 
'Abbasid khalifahs were disposed to be friendly 
towards the Shfahs. Their attitude towards 
foreigners and foreign learning ivas sympathetic 
and their view and outlook liberal towards tliose 
who differed from them. By profession tliey were 
Sunnites, but in practice their attitude was much 
more generous than that of the orthodox leaders 
of their day. In the khalifate of al-Mansur, the 
second of the 'Abbasid rulers, tlie Mu'tazilite school 
of thought took its rise. It was the Persian re- 
sponse to the cultures of the East and West as 
these_ began to make their influence felt in Persian 
Muslim circles. It cultivated the spirit of criticism 
and encouraged the testing of traditional views by 
an appeal to reason. The Mu'tazilah flourished 
especially in the reigns of ol-Mamiin, al-Mu'tasim, 
and al-Wathik (198-232 A.H. ; A.D. 813-847). In 
the bitter rivalry between the Sunnites on the one 
hand and the Jlu'tazilah and Shfahs on the otlier 
it was assumed that the two last shared tbe same 
opinions, and Sunni orthodoxy opposed the one in 
proportion as it opposed the other. Both schools 
were essentially Persian and both refused to be 
bound by the Tradition and Consensus as held by 
the Sunnis. Tliey both favoured speculation and 
the dialectic method of proof. Unfortunately, the 
apologetic industrj' of the orthodox party showed 
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a zeal in creating an effective literature and in 
organizing a propaganda, while their opponents 
trusted in the intrinsic reasonableness^ of their 
views. In the conservative reaction which set in 
under al-Mutawakkil (232 A.H.) both Mu'tazilites 
and Shfahs suffered severely ; and they seemed to 
be put at a still greater disadvantage when the 
great tradition collections of the Sunnis were put 
in ch'culation. AI-Bukhari issued his Sahth before 
256 A.H. {A.D. 870) and Muslim his collection with 
the same title a few years afterwards. These 
works constituted the foundation of all later works 
of law and seemed to afi'ord a body of proof which 
could not be controverted. The Mu'tazDah and 
Slif ahs alike suffered when Abu’l H*isan al-Ash'arl 
(q.v.}, who had been trained under Mu'tazilite 
teachers, turned their own weapons against the 
Mu'tazilah (c. 300 A.H.) and framed his system of 
doctrine along traditional (i.e. Sunnite) lines. His 
formulation of orthodoxy became the standard 
throughout Sunnite Islam and has maintained its 
position down to the present time. Such Mu'tazil- 
ism as remained at the close of the 4th Muslim 
century has been absorbed by the Shfahs, and 
scholars are disposed to find in modern Shf ism a 
fair representative of the old speculative and 
dialectical spirit of the Mu'tazilah. 

The Shfahs enjoyed a period of prosperity when 
the Buwailiids came to assume the real power 
under the khalifate of al-Muti' (334 A.H. ; A.D. 
946). These princes were of Shfah faith, and 
Shfism was protected and encouraged by them 
while they retained their power in Baghdad (until 
447 A.H. ; A.D. 1055). During the Buwaihid 
rdgime there appeared an interesting propagandist 
organization which seems to have aimed at a more 
rational and systematic presentation of Isl/im as it 
was understood by the Mu'tazilite-Shfah scholars. 
This society was known as the ‘ Brethren of Purity’ 
(Ikhwan as-Safa). Their views were set forth in a 
series of treatises numbering about 50 or 51 in all. 
These treatises were widely known, if we may judge 
from the number of copies which still survive. 

The Shfah faith had suffered from lack of 
political prestige in Persia until the entrance of 
the Buwaihid princes upon the scene, and after 
their time Shfism again suffered eclipse as the 
Seljuks, who were Sunnites, assumed control. 
The brilliant triumph of the Safawid Shah Isma'Il 
(A.D. 1499-1502) established a new order of things 
and made the Shfah religion what it has continued 
to be since that date — the national religion of 
Persia, The one ruler who seriously threatened 
the secure hold of Shfism on the country was 
Nadir Shah (A.D. 1736), whose aims were purely 
secular. With an eye to the control of a vast 
empire, he proposed to abolish the distinction 
between Sunnites and Shfahs, have both regarded 
as equally orthodox, and Shfism placed upon the 
same footing as the great schools of Sunnite Islam, 
as a fifth school alongside the four already accepted 
ns orthodox. The proposal met with vigorous 
opposition and was given up, though Nadir Shah’s 
treatment of the Shfah hierarchy in Persia to the 
end of his reign showed that he was very little 
concerned with the prosperity of the Shfah or any 
other form of religion. 

TJie accession of the Safawids brought to the 
throne a line of Sufi * saints — a fact whimi suggests 
a strong reason for the persistence and spread of 
Shfism. The Sufi mysticism has had a specially 
close relation to Persia and the Shfah form of 
Islam, and the sects of the Shfah have taken much 
of their distinctive character from Sufism.- 

1 See art. fJOrls. 

®Of. the emphasis laid on pnosis in the Ismi'nian sect and 
the complete submission to nuthority which the Shfah sects 
make prominent in their reouireuients. 
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An even more important factor in the growth of 
Shi'ism is found in the features of the system 
which provide for powerful emotional revivals of 
religion. The Slu'ahs have always lived in the 
emotional atmosphere of martyrdom. The memory 
of the martyred founders of the sect, of the sulFer- 
ings of the imams, and of the confession witnessed 
by the great saints is much cultivated, and the 
annual feasts of commemoration are marked by 
demonstrations of feeling observed nowhere else in 
Islam. Tlie greatest of all these memorial feasts 
is the Muharram, which is specially devoted to 
the martyrs of Kerbela, pre-eminent among them 
the imam 9usain. The feast in honour of 'Ali at 
Neief and that observed at Meshed for the imam 
Rida are impressive by reason of the outward shorv 
of ceremonial and even more because of the display 
of intense feeling. Another factor calculated to 
excite interest and enthusiasm to a marked degree 
is the Mahdist expectation which has been con- 
stantly present in Shfah circles. It is not confined 
to the Slii'ahs, but has been specially active among 
them. The fanaticism of the Isma'ilian move- 
ment was stimulated by Mahdist houses which 
centred in the seventh imam. The Carmatian 
excesses were connected b3’ the Carmatians them- 
selves, in some part at least, with the service of 
the Mahdi. ' The Fatimid empire in the Maghrib 
was founded by Sa'iA ibn Ahmad, who claimed to 
be the Mahdi, and Mahdist fanaticism promoted 
its extension. Other instances might be adduced. 
Generally speaking, the alleged withdraw'al of the 
imam and his continued existence as al-Ghaib (‘the 
Hidden Imam ’) have contributed to make the hope 
of the Mahdi an abiding incentive to religious 
interest. 

The most Important outgrowths of the Shfah party arc : (1) 
the Zaidiyah sect ; (2) the Isma'ilians ; (8) their offspring, the 
Carmatians ; (4) the Fatimids ; (5) the Druses (derived from 
the Fatimids); (0) the Hashishin, or Assassins (a development 
within the Isma'ilian sect) ; (7) in quite modern times the Shalkhi 
sect and its derivatives, the Babis and Balidis. 

(1) Zaidiyah. — ^The ^idiynh (<j.v.) professed to follow Zaid, 
the grandson of nl-(Jusain, as their imiim. They established a 
principality in Tabaristan and ruled there as imams from a.d. 
864 to 928. They were then driven out by the Sunnite 
Samanids, Another division of the Zaldites organized a Shi'ab 
state in Yemen with its centre at §a'da and later at §an'a. The 
date of the foundation was 280 A.n. (a.d. 892), and the in- 
dependent Zaidi state still exists. The Zaidites demand that 
the imam shall be a descendant of Fatiraah os well ns of 'All, 
but otherwise they are the most liberal of the Shi'ahs and in 
many ways are indistinguishable from the Sunnites, though 
they do not desire to be known ns Sunnis. Unlike other 
Shi ahs, they admit the validity of the election of the first two 
khnlitahs, Abu Bakr and 'Umar. They provide also for the 
possibility of there being two imams in a given age, in order to 
meet the needs of regions far removed from one another. The 
liberal attitude of the Zaidiyah is a survival of early llu'tazilite 
teaching. 

(2) Xsmd'ifians.— Eeference has been made in passing to the 
Isma'ilian sect, or ‘the Seveners.’ The movement was started 
by 'Abdallah ibn Maimun, nl-Qaddnl> (‘ the Oculist'), who died 
in 261 A.n. (a.d. 874). He gave himseif out as the representa- 
tive or ‘ helper ’ of the Hidden Imam, Muhammad ibn Isma'il. 
Ho professed to be inspired and to have the power to perform 
miracles. His professed mission was to prepare a people for the 
Hidden Imam, who was to return to visible manifestation 
shortly and, as the Mahdi, remove wickedness and bring right- 
eousness on earth. To realize his mission, he sent out mission- 
aries (dtt'n, sing, dd't), who were to disguise their purpose, take 
up an ordinary calling, and cultivate acquaintance with as many 
as they could reach. With a view to winning confidence, they 
were instructed to profess sympathy with the beliefs of those 
whom they approached. They were then to raise questions and 
suggest difficulties. When the new-found acquaintance showed 
amoety for further light, the missionary was to hint at the 
possibility that a source might be found which would give the 
desired explanations and lead on to fuller knowledge. Gradually 
the inquirer was brought to ask that he might be led to the 
coveted teacher and was induced to pledge secrecy and un- 
reserved acceptance of the teacher’s authority. The conversion 
to the Isma'ili attitude was readily realized when an inquirer 
had advanced thus far, and ere long the head of the sect had 
added to his subjects onother who was bound to him in full 
submission until death. The discipline of the novice came to 
have a fixed and elaborate order of stages, of which onlv those 
leading to the self-surrender of the candidate to the Isma'ilihead 
are known. These comprise the first four and leave the remain- 
ing three or more to be guessed. The latter are thought to 


have led to the complete renunciation of ali positive belief and 
worsliip and to a sole devotion to the imam and his carthiv 
representative. ■’ 

(3) Cannaftans. — 'Abdallah ibn Maimun made h'ls head- 
quarters finally at Salamiya in Syria, and to that point the 
numerous du'd made their reports. One of these men secur^ 
the conversion of ^lamdan (Carma{,, who started the seetknoTO 
n.s the Carmatians (g.v.) in Ir.aq before 277 a.U. They were 
Isma'ilians with immediate obedience to their own chiefs but a 
more comprehensive submission to the imam Mahdi. Their 
ravages continued to terrorize Islam for a century, when they 
were finally crushed. Their attack on Mecca and seizure of the 
Black Stone is one of the acts in history which are regarded 
with horror by all Muslims. Nor is the sacrilege regarded as 
having been made right by the return of the Black Stone (a.d. 
049) some twenty years after it had been taken away. The 
spoilers claimed to be acting in obedience to the Mahdi in both 
the removal and the restoration of the stone. The power 
of Mahdism to secure obedience to authority is thus illus- 
trated. 

(4) Fatimids . — Among the missionaries sent out from Salamiya 

was Abu 'Abdallah, who was to prepare the rude tribes of the 
Maghrib for the reign of the Mahdi and the acceptance of his 
‘helper.’ This man, Abu 'Abdallah, in 289 A.ii. sent word that 
the Berber tribes were ready to take up arms in the cause of the 
blahdi. The head of the Isma'iliyah at Salamiya, Said ibn 
Ahmad, a grandson of 'Abdallah ibn Maimun, led an expedition 
to N. Africa, and after a period of conflict succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself ns the Mahdi, giving himself out as the lineal 
descendant and heir of Muhammad ibn Isma'il, the Hidden 
Imam. As such, he took the name Ubaidallah. The new 
capital which he founded was called the city of the Mahdi, al- 
Mahdiyn. These are the steps which culminated in the founda- 
tion of the Fajimid dynasty. It was the most ambitious and 
enduring of the Shi'ah dynasties, as the foundation is dated from 
the foundation of al-Mahdiya (297 A.n. ; a.d. 909), and the empire 
continued until Saladin, a Sunni Kurd, entered Cairo as a con- 
queror (667 A.n. ; A.D. 1171). The Fatimids had been ruling in 
Cairo since 460 A.n. (a.d. 1058). They held the throne for 270 
years altogether : the Safawid dynasty in Persia is the only 
other great Shrah line of rulers. It lasted for 234 years (i.d 
1602-1730). . ^ ^ , 

The IsmaHite views of the Fafimid rulers did not take root 
and spread in the Maghrib and Egypt. The Knbyles and /«(• 
lahin assimilated the clear-out appeal to traditional autho- 
rity which the Sunnite system offered more readily than 
they did the Isma'ilite theosophy. To-day Egypt follows 
the school of ash-Shafi'I, while the Maghrib is Malikite in its 
views. . j i 

(6) Drttses and Nusairlyah . — A noteworthy devmopinent 
within Shi'ism under the Fafimids is represented by the Druse 
sect. The khalifah al-Ifakim (386-411 A.H. ; a.d. 996-1021) wm 
a strange and probably unbalanced individual who alterDatei} 
favoured and persecuted Shrahs, Jews, and Christians, and 
finally, under the influence of ^amzaand Darazi, two Ismaui 
emissaries, grave himself out to be God incarnate, who had 
appeared in the flesh in order to establish an entirely new order 
of thinCT in the world. He sought to impose his view upon the 
people of Egypt, but the attempt provoked violent revolt. Ai* 
Hakim disappeared mysteriously in a.d. 1^1, 
were driven out of EgjTJt. Darazi picked up a following m t 
Lebanon region of Syria and a sect of 
borrowing its views and practices from Muslim, Christian, ana 
pagan sources, was formed. This sect assumed SL. j 

organizer, Darazi— a name which the West has slightly 
into Druzes or Druses. They are not generaUy coun^ as 
Muslims; they are distinguished from Shiahs and Ismailians, 
and are sometimes reckoned os a Christian sect. 

The Nusairiyah, who have long been found m the Lebanon 
between Tripoli and Antioch, are of Shi oh 
heathenism of their environment has been rank and pereisKm 
and has over-grown the Islamic elements to f ‘Ssm 

the sect is frequently regarded as a development of p ^ j 
rather than of Islam. They are worshippers of the natarai 
forces for whom 'Ali is the moon-god and the 
the heavenly host’ (stars). ^ The family of constitute tne 
supreme objects of worship. Muhammad is^ The 

though with 'All and Selman he forms the 
sect accepts the Qur'an, but adopts an extravaga ? 

‘"^)^imS‘S^Mefam7«.---Muchmoreimpo^^^^^ 

Khan in a.d. 1256. The Assassins held the opinions 
Isra.Viliyah and seem to have been ^ to do away 

might be favourably disposed towards their sect a 

with such as were opposed to them exercised 

Master, or Shaikh oi the Mountains (SAaitt “ Verved 

complete authority over all the “~nk-.ind-flle, 

with blind fidelity, in particular by informed 

who executed the Master’s “"’"“"ds mtho be^g^^ 

as to their motive or aim and often with fea 

to themselves as well as to their '^i®t'm^ The robbed 

militant Isma'ilians left the sect of the Isma'ili 

It of its savage spirit. There are still tollone 

faith in Syria, Persia, and India, all through the 

at the order, the Aga Khan, ^ho clmnm dew j,{^r. The 

Assassin leaders from Fajimah, the j, uqw located 

seat of the Aga Khan was formerly In Persia, dud is uu 
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In Bomhiv. Some of the Indian IgmaHians, the Khojas, are 
not, strictly speaking-, ‘Se%-cncrs.' They have been described 
ns followers of the * twelve ’ imArm. 

Meta-wile, -who form a considerable body In the Lebanon 
-• ji.. n.-rn-*' are the descendants of an old Shrnb 
,- , . in origin. They display the exdusiyo- 

■ ■ r among themselves, receive instruction 

and religious ministrations from the Kajyids (professed members 
of the family of 'Ali) who have been trained in Iraq, and exhibit 
physical and social characteristics which distinguish tliem from 
their orthodox neighbours. These ‘friends of "Ali,' ns their 
name describes them, live in small communities, and theirplaccs 
of worship and ceremonial arc of a modest character. 

(7) SAaiiAts.— The Shaikhi sect took Its rise in Persia in the 
early years of the last century. They are Ithna-'ashariyab 
(’Twelvers’) by profession, but hold an e.xr^gcrated belief in 
the divinity of the imdms, especially of the imam Mahdu The 
sect Is ot interest because from it sprang Jlirza Muhammad 'All, 
the founder ot the Babl sect— an eclectic religious enterprise 
which renounced connexion with conventional Islam and struck 
out a path for itself. From Babiism has sprunp- in its turn 
BShAisra, which aims at being a universal religion. BAbiism 
was founded in 1&11-45, and Bahiism in 1802. These sects are 
not recognized or tolerated by the ShPahs.! 

5 . Shi' ah doctrines. — The cardinal tenet of 
Siifahs is that of the imatnate, and the chief daty 
is the acknowledgment of the true imam. Sluisni 
centres religious authority in an inspired jjerson, 
whereas the Sunnis find their authority in the 
Qnr’an as interpreted by the Sunnali and the Con- 
sensus, or JimS. The imams of the Sunnis are the 
four orthodox founders of schools, Abu Hanifa, 
Malik ibn Anas, ash-ShafTi, and Aimad ibn’fjan- 
bal. They are infallible interpreters of the Qur’an 
and Sunnab and represent the Consensus of Islam. 
This Sunnite teaching the Sbi'ahs criticize as 
advocating dependence upon the fallible opinion of 
men for whom no claim of inspiration is made, 
-fvho lived several generations after the Prophet, 
and whose several presentations of the a^eed 
opinion of the Jluslim community are futiated by 
serious discrepancies. Tlie Shfans claim that the 
presence of the inspired imam is the only sure 
guarantee of right guidance. Nor is the fact that 
the last imam has withdrawn and is now the 
‘Hidden One’ a bar to the eifective exercise of his 
authority. He is still in the world and in contact 
with his chosen agents, who have the right to pro- 
nounce ex cathedra an opinion on any matter 
affecting the shdr', or canon law. They are the 
media whose voice correctly interprets the view 
and will of the imam. In theory the Shrnb 
doctrine of authority should be more satisfactory 
than that of the Sunnites. It unifies authority 
and makes it consistent. Neither the Snlt<an as 
khalifah of the Sunnis nor the Shah of Persia 
has religious authority except as an executor of 
ecclesiastical decisions and a purely ciril adminis- 
trator. 

The contest between the Shrahs and the Sunnis 
turns largely- on their different modes of choosing 
their religions authority. Tlie Slffahs assert that 
the imamate is settled on the basis of divine right 
inhering in the_ family of the Prophet, and that j 
'All, as the cousin of Muhammad and the husband 
of his daughter Ffitimah, was the first imam by 
divine right. After him his sons al-^Tasan and j 
al-Husain inherited the right in order, and after ! 
them the descended from them in order 

dow-u to the ‘Hidden One,’ who left no -visible 
successor. _ There are variant theories of the imam- 
ate according as the line of al -Hasan is admitted 
as eligible, or the Hnshimite family in the more 
coniprehensive sense, or Isma'il ibn Ja'far, or os 
the use of the mode of popular election when 
necessary is allowed ; hut in all these cases the 
Shfahs liold to the special a priori right of the 
individual chosen. It is because of the right that 
he is chosen. The Sunnite explanation is that the 
klialifnh of the Prophet is * the commander of the 
community of heherers,’ but not an infallible 
jourcc of religious direction, and that he is chosen 
J See art. BXe, Blais. 


by the suffrages of the Muslim community (Tjmff) 
and finds his right to office in that fact. 

Along with this legitimist claim, the Shiah 
imams are declared to have a right by virtue of 
the nomination of 'Ali and his house by the Prophet 
at Kum Ghadir. With this goes the further claim 
that the celestial light substance which was lodged 
in Muhammad was likewise received into the souls 
of the imainj in succe.ssion. This was the substan- 
tive basis of their dignity, prophetic insight, and 
infallibility in matters of religion. They were 
sinless, and, because of the 'liglif within tliem, 
some deemed them incormptime and immortal. 
Their character and divine mission in a world like 
ours brought upon them persecution, wickedly in- 
flicted, but home for the sake of others, and avail- 
ing to atone for the sins of penitent believers. 

The extreme sect of the Sbi'ahs exaggerated the 
enduement of the imdms and claimed that some 
or all of them were of divine nature or incarnate 
manifestations of God. In this belief they offered 
to them divine honours. Among the Ismu'ilians 
the Gliula, or Ghiilia (‘Exnggerators’), group were 
more common than elsewhere. M'e have seen how 
easily sncli views develop in connexion with Mah- 
dist movements. Commonly the leaders of_ such 
movements make claims for themselves that imply 
a superhuman origin and nature. The 'Ali Ilahij-a 
sect, which still has followers in Persia and India, 
takes its name from its belief in the deity of 
'All. 

The imamate among the Sbi'ahs is officially re- 
resented in Persia bj’ the viujtaJiids. When Sir 
ohn Malcolm wrote his History of Persia (1816), 
there were in that country very few of these final 
authorities on canon law. This was probably due 
to the action of Nfidir Shah in the 18tli cent, in 
confiscating for state purposes the ecclesiastical 
funds and lands, thus diminishing greatly the 
income available for the maintenance of the Shfab 
hierarchy. At the present time the former sources 
of income havabeen restored to a large extent, and 
the number of mujtahids has been greatly aug- 
mented. In some of the large cities there are as 
many as four or five. Their interpretation of the 
canon law, or shar, is accepted, and the mujtahids 
are careful to respect tlie decisions of the members 
of their own order, so that conflict of interpretation 
on points of importance is not common. The gaofis 
and shaikhs itl-Islam, who are responsible for the 
administration of the customary law, or'itrf, accept 
the word of the court of sharia, and the Shah, who 
imposes or confirms the sentence in important 
cases, acts as the canonists have recommended, 
unless the vague distinction between the functions 
of the canon law and the customary law gives him 
an excuse for exercising liis personal authority. 
The exceptions are numerous, and all the weight 
of public sentiment in favour of the s?Mr' and its 
venerated interpreters, the mujtahids, has been 
needed to check in some measure the despotic 
e.xercise of the prerogative of the Sh.ah. The con- 
stitution of 1005, as placing restriction upon the 
autocratic power of the throne and the alleged 
e.\-clusive nghts of the hierarchy in Persia, has 
been resisted^ by both and at the presen t time has 
little regulative force in the politics of the country. 
Tlie mujtahids are chosen by the people and ap- 
pointed by the Shah. They are therefore men of 
outstanding reputation and held in esteem by the 
laity. It is regnired that tliey shall have had a 
long and thorough training in the schools of the 
law, including a period of many years at the best 
known of the Shi ah schools at Iverbela. Exhaust- 
ive knowledge of ‘seventy sciences’ and study 
extending through ‘ eighteen years ’ is the way in 
which popular report phrases the prerequisites of 
the miijtahicTs office. These higher clergy arc 
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expected to maintain a reputation for sanctity, 
humility, and reverent gravity. They speak little 
and affect meditation habitually. Those well able 
to judge regard them as probably sincere, but pro- 
fessionally or conventionally pious. Apart from 
their activity as jurisconsults and judges, they 
have an important place in state functions and the 
greater religious ceremonies ; they are also avail- 
able for private ceremonies and legal transactions 
where the parties are of some social significance. 

The inferior religious functionaries are the mul- 
las {q.v.). They include a large number of men of 
excellent legal training and of sincere character, 
but as a class the muUds are not held in high 
respect, and a great many impostors are found. 
They have no fixed stipend and must depend on 
what they can collect in fees for their services, on 
gifts, and on charity. They execute deeds of sale, 
contracts, documents connected with marriage, 
and ^vills. They also perform the marriage cere- 
mony, conduct funerals, and perform other minor 
religious rites. They are consulted by those need- 
ing advice and officiate at public prayers. In small 
places and among the nomad tribes in Persia they 
try cases and adjudicate disputes, their decision 
being subject to re^usion by the nearest higher 
authority such as the qadi or shaikh ul-Islam. 

The Sayyids among the Shfahs are the nobility 
who trace their descent from 'All and Fatimah. 
They draw stipends from the state in Persia, and 
in other places are regarded as entitled to support 
by the gifts of the faithful. 

In their legal usage there is little difference 
between the Shfahs and the Sunnis on the whole. 
The most pronounced variation is found in the 

E ermission of mi£ta marriage. This has its justi- 
cation for the Shfahs in Qur'an iv. 28 : ‘ It shall 
be no crime to make agreements over and above 
the law’ (of marriage)— a verse which the Sunnis 
contend was later abrogated by the Prophet. The 
Shfahs deny this. The prohibition of mdta 
marriage attributed to the khalifah 'Umar is not 
recognized as having any authority with them, as 
they deny the validity of 'Umar’s claim to his office. 
Thm form of marriage permits a man to enter into 
a legal contract ivith a woman that they should live 
as man and wife for any period of time upon which 
they may agree. The sura of money is paid over, 
and all obligations on either side cease when the 
term of the contract has expired. The laivful off- 
ering of such marriages are reckoned to the father. 
Divorce is not permitted. The women who lend 
themselves to this kind of union are of humble 
social standing and in many cases of indifferent 
reputation. The custom seriously affects the 

a ness and purity of the marriage relation and 
to degrade the character of those who par- 
ticipate in it. At the same time, as having full i 
legal status with the Shiahs, it is not viewed as 
discreditable by the lower clergy, who themselves | 
practise this mode of marriage. 

The sanction of equivocation in the religious life 
is carried out systematically by the Shfahs. Mu- 
hammad had approved tamyah under special and 
extreme circumstances. The Shfahs regard the 
practice of it as a positive obligation. The term 
implies that, where one is likely to suffer or the 
safety of religion requires it, the beliei’er should 
suitably protect himself or his faith by accom- 
modating his profession of religion to the views of 
those "with whom he has to deal. This practice of 
ta^yah or hitman (‘concealment’) is the result of 
the early persecution of the Shfahs in Persia and 
has been confirmed ever since by their ill-treatment 
when present in Mecca and Medina for the cere- 
monies of the hajj. The advocacy and practice of 
such a principle as this have a decidedly damaging 
effect upon the Shfah character. 


The mutual hatred pf the Sunnis and Shfahs is 
of long standing. It is tending to diminish on th» 
Shfah side with the growing contact of the Persians 
with foreigners and is now not so noticeable in 
large cities and in parts where Christian churches 
are conducting missions as it is in more remote 
parts. One fruitful cause of friction has been the 
Sunnuf use of the Sunnah against the Shfalis. It 
has been claimed that the Sunni traditionists have 
falsified some traditions and forged others, in 
order to prove their own position and discredit 
their opponents; but as a matter of fact the 
Sunnah which the Shfahs profess to follow is 
commonly adjudged unreliable. The standard 
collections of traditions were prepared to oppose 
the great Sunni collections and were compiled at 
a late date. The evidences of manipulation are 
unmistakable. 

The ablutions before prayer (wtidu) are somewhat 
different from the Sunni practice. The' feet are 
not washed, but wiped, while the hands and anus 
are washed in an upward direction, towards the 
elbow, and not downward towards the finger ends. 
There is a slight change in the formulas of 
prayer and the order in which they occur. 

The laws of marriage, inheritance, and slavery 
are not in all details the same as the Sunni law’s. 

The hdjj may be performed by pro.xy among the 
Shfahs, and much more practical importance is 
attached to the ziyurah (‘visitation’) to the tombs 
of jire-eminent Shfah saints than to the Meccan 
pilgrimage.^ 
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SHILLUK.— I. Geographical 

The Shillnk country forms a narrow fringe on 

west bank of the Nile from Kalm (^cti 

and 11° N.) in the north to ^^ferinv 

From Kodok to Taufikia the Shillnk 

the east hank, and their villages 

35 miles up the Sohat ri'’er,.pnnmpally on the 

north bank. Their territory is “j™?® ff’Jnd 

grass country; hence cattle are , y-ptity 

principal care,and, although ^oonsidem ^ 

of dura is grown, not enough is haryes ^rcitr 

fully for flie really dense PoP’t^Ation, a 

is by no means unusual. A cems“s taken in 

gavl a population of nearly and 

12,000 hWd of cattle and “Sreed 

goats. No doubt the nunibcr of 

was unduly low, hut, making 

Shilluk are poorer in cattle than the D y 

The Acholi, or Gang, and tbe 1 -ango of 
speak dialects of Shilluk, fjoni the 

wl, ether the Shillnk migrated 
ncighbonrliood of Lake present 

lani’ lay between tl*® in 

territory, emigration taking place m wm 
1 See also art Ls w (ifubammadm). 
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tions. The latter hypothesis is perliaps the more j 
piohaMe. i 

The Shilluk are tall long-headed Negroids, 
usually with coarse features and broad noses, but 
it is not uncommon to meet men, especially 
members of chiefs’ families, with shapely features, 
including relatively thin lips, noses that are any- 
thing but coarse, and well-modelled foreheads. 
While it would be premature to assert that the 
Shilluk aristocracy represents a conquering, pre- 
dominantly Hamitic stock, there is little doubt 
that, as far as the Nilotic tribes are concerned, 
tiie maximum of Hamitic blood is to be found 
among the Shilluk — a matter worth remembering 
when comparing their social organization and 
religious ideas with those of kindred tribes such 
as the Dinka. The Shilluk are probably the 
best-organized people in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan ; they alone of the black tribes ottered a 
constant and determined opposition to the IMahdi 
and his followers ; their king is absolute head of 
a state, whose territory is divided into districts, 
each administered by a chief directly responsible 
to the sovereign and acting as his pro.xy. 

On account of the important part played by the 
king in the Shilluk religion, it is necessary to give i 
some account of the royal family and its relation 
to the general organization of the people. The 
aristocracy of the Shilluk nation consists of the 
king (rei), his children (nidret), his grandchildren 
(ni'arct), and his great-grandchildren (kioanidrct). 
Eoyal descent is not recognized beyond four genera- 
tions. Nyakang was the first of the Shilluk kings, i 
and aU subsequent rulers are his descendants, 
the present king being his twenty-fifth successor 
in the twelve generations that, according to the 
royal genealogy, have existed since his time. The 
Shilluk have always paid their king high honour, 
so that even now he keeps up considerable state 
and has much authority. He usually rides a 
donkey, and never moves without a body-guard 
of from twelve to twenty men, more or less well 
armedj and all ready to obey his commands 
implicitly. In the old days his word was law, and 
his decisions are still obeyed in all matters coming 
before him •, e.g., the fines of cattle that he imposes 
are paid with reasonable speed. 

Polygamy is prevalent, and a large number of 
the tvM in Fashoda — the royal burgh — are the 
residences of _ the king’s -wives, who are very 
numerous. His sons, too, take many -wives, bat 
the royal daughters must remain unmarried, the 
alleged reason being that it is unfitting that the 
daughter of a king should marry a commoner, 
while she could not marry a ntdret, since this 
would be incest. AVhen one of the king^s wives 
is pregnant, she remains _ at Fashoda until the 
fourth or fifth month ; she is then sent to a village, 
not necessarily her own, where she remains under 
the charge of the village chief until the child is 
weaned, when she probably returns to Fashoda. 
She usually takes a certain number of servants 
and cattle with her to the village in which she will 
be confined, and these are generally left there 
after her departure, becoming the property of the 
child, who is invariably brought up in the village 
where it is born, in which it should also be buried. 
This rule applies equally to all royal children of 
either sex, in whatever part of the Shilluk territory 
they may happen to die. 

2._ The Shilluk high god. — The Shilluk recognize 
a high god whom they call Juok. He is formless 
and invisible, and, like the air, is everywhere at 
once ; he is far above Nyakang (in whom the 
Shilluk religion centres ') and men alike ; neverthe- 
less, it is only through Nyakang that men can 
approach him, performing the sacrifices to Nyakang 
I Of. below, 3 . 


which canse him to move Juok to send rain. 
Although the name Juok occurs in many greetings 
— e.g., Yimiti Jtwk!, ‘May Juok guard youl’ — 
and although a sick man may cry Er ra Juok?, 
‘Why, 0 Juolc?’, it seems doubtful whether he 
is ever worshipped directly ; and, although some 
Shilluk may vaguely associate the dead witli him, 
this feeling does not appear to imply any dogma 
concerning a place of tlie dead or their condi- 
tion. It should he noted that Westermann O gives 
a prayer to Juok, but the ritual accompanying it 
is the same as that practised in the case of 
possession by one of the early divine kings of the 
Shilluk, while the words of the prayer seem to 
reflect a common enough confusion between 
Nyakang, his son Dag, and Juok. 

3. The cult of Nyakang. — J. K. Giffen* gives 
the following account of the origin of Nyakang : 

In tho beginning Juok created a great white cow, Deung 
Adok, who came up out of the Nile. She gave birth to a man 
child, whose grandchild, Ukwa, married two sisters, of whom 
one, Nikaiya or Nyakai, whoso lower parts were those of a 
crocodile, gave birth to Nyakang, who Inherited his mother’s 
saurian attributes. 

In spite of the animal element attributed to 
Nyakang in this legend (apparently collected on 
the Sobat), the writer feels confident that the 
majority of Shilluk think of Nyakang as a divine 
or semi-divine being, entirely Iniman in form and 
physical qualities, though, unlike his recent 
successors, he did not die, hut disappeared. 
Moreover, in spite of the fact that the objects 
kept in his shrine are fit for the use only of a 
creature with a human body, the writer is con- 
vinced that to many of his worsliippers, including 
some at least of bis priests, Nyakang, though 
the founder of their nation, is now essentially a 
spiritual being. 

It is convenient to begin a description of the 
cult of Nyakang by considering certain shrines 
which exist in many Shilluk vttlages, but which 
are not shrines of Ns’akang. These consist of 
groups of two or more huts of the same circular 
form and much the same size as those of which the 
village is composed, but they are more neatly 
thatched, and their miniature spires terminate 
in an ostrich egg from which there projects the 
blade of a spear j moreover, the fence surrounding 
them is kept in specially good repair. These huts, 
-irith the enclosed area, are sacred ; for, with tlie 
exception of the old people concerned in keeping 
them clean,_no one enters the enclosure, or even 
approaches it, without due cause. Each enclosure 
constitutes a shrine, sacred to a dead kinw, one 
of the huts being built over his grave, -ivhile the 
others are used by those who attend to the upkeep 
of the_ shrine. _ Nj’akang and his son Dag, who did 
not die but disappeared, have many shrines called 
‘ graves ’ ; Nyakang has no fewer than ten, the 
most celebrated being at Akurwa and Fenikang. 
The former consists of two huts, the latter of five. 
The shrines of Nyakang do not differ in appearance 
from the grave-shrines of the later Shilfuk kings, 
and they are all spoken of as kengo Nyakang, 

‘ the grave of Nyakang,’ although it is well known 
that no one is buried in them.® The kengo Nyakang 
are looked after by certain men and old women, 
the real or reputed descendants of the companions 
of Nyakang. All are responsible for keeping the 
slirines clean, but in addition the men act as 
priests, killing the sacrifices and disposing of the 
bones, which they cast into the river. The 
contents of the kengo vary, but they always 

1 The Shilluk People, p. IVl. 

I AnsIo-NpyjXian Sudan, London, 1906, p. 197. 

5 The word kenifo is applied only to the graves of kings and 
their children, the graves of commoners being spoken of as 
roro ; a similar verbal distinction is made with regard to the 
death of kings, who are said not to ‘ die ’ bat, like their aiioestor 
Nyakang, to ‘ go away.' 
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include certain sacred spears called alocio, repre- 
senting those used by Nyakang and his companions. 
At Akurwa the shrine contains the effigy and stool 
of Nyakang.^ 

The shrine at Fenikang, as already mentioned, 
consists of five huts ; one of these is in a special 
sense the house of Nyakang, which, in his spirit 
form, he is thought to inhabit. It is distinguished 
by a number of very rough paintings on its outer 
wall, some of which could be recognized as repre- 
senting animals, but the writer could not learn 
that the paintings had any special significance. 
Before the door of this nut are a number of 
elephant tusks, the broad ends of which are thrust 
into the ground ; within it there are skins on the 
floor as if for Nyakang to rest upon. Some of the 
sacred ‘ spears of Nyakang ’ appear to be kept in 
the hut, and there is an extremely sacred stool in 
this shrine, which seems to be kept there, though 
it may perhaps be preserved with some of the 
sacred spears and a number of elephant tusks in 
one of tne other huts of the shrine. The other 
huts are used by the guardians of the shrine and 
for storing the dura brought as offerings when 
the crop is cut. 

The graves of the kings and the kengo Nyakang 
are alike the site of the performance of certain 
ceremonies which show the intimate relation, 
amounting sometimes to confusion, which exists 
between Nyakang and subsequent kings. Thus 
it is usual for the harvest ceremony to be performed 
at the royal grave-shrines as well as at the shrines 
of Nyakang, though it is recognized that this is 
not absolutely necessary. Again, each king soon 
after his installation sends, or should send, presents 
to the grave-shrines of his predecessors, treating 
these in the same way as he treats the shrines of 
Nyakang, though the presents need not be so 
lavish. Finaljk, sick folk send animals to he 
sacrificed as offerings at the shrines of their kings, : 
just as they do at the shrines of Nyakang. 

The writer may now anticipate the conclusions 
to which the remainder of this article will lead, 
and point out that the actual working religion of 
the Shilluk is a cult of Nyakang depending upon 
the acceptance of the follomng beliefs; (i.) the 
immanence in each king (re^) of the spirit of 
Nyakang, simply spoken of as Nyakang ; (ii.) the 
conviction that the king must not be allowed to 
become ill or senile, lest with his diminishing 
vigour the cattle should sicken- and fail to bear 
their increase, the crops should rot in the fields, 
and man, stricken with disease, should die in ever 
increasing numbers. 

It follows that the ret of the Shilluk must be 
numbered among those rulers whom J. G. Frazer 
has called ‘ divine kings,’ and, though, as in many 
instances in other countries, every precaution is 
taken against accidental death — e.g., they may 
not take part in battle — the Shilluk kings are (or 
were) killed, in order to avoid those disasters which 
their senescence was thought to bring upon the 
State. 

4. The killing of the king and the transmission 
of the divine spirit. — Although there is not the 
least doubt that the kings of the Shilluk were 
killed ceremonially when they began to show 
signs of old age or ill health, it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain exactly what was done, and 
there is no doubt that a good deal of Shilluk folk- 
lore is enshrined in the accounts commonly given 
of the killing of the ret. According to these, any 
ni&ret has the right to attempt to loll the king, 
and, if successful, to reign in his stead. The 
killing could take place only at night, for during 
the day the king would be surrounded by his 
friends and his body-guard, and no would-be 
1 Cf. below, 4. , 


successor would have the slightest chance of harm- 
ing him. At night the king’s position was verr 
different. Alone in his enclosure with his favourite 
wives, and Avith no men to protect him, except 
a feiv herdsmen whose huts would be at a little 
distance,' he was represented as passing the night 
m constant watchfulness, prowling fully armed, 
peering into the shadows, or standing sUent and 
watchful in some dark corner. Then, when at 
last his rival appeared, the fight would take place 
in grim silence, broken only by the clash of spear 
and shield, for it Avas said to be a point of honour 
for the ret not to call the herdsmen to his assistance. 

Many commoners will pve some such account as the abore, 
and, though nothinpr of the sort occurred during the recent 
period before the Mahdia, it is probable that these tales re- 
produce with tolerable fidelity a state of affairs which once 
existed amonn the Shilluk, or among their ancestors before 
they occupied their present territory. One surrival of the 
conditions outlined does, indeed, seem to remain. It is 
commonly believed that the king keeps awake at night and 
sleeps only by day, and the sleepy condition of the king oh the 
few occasions on which the Avriter saw him seemed to confirm 
this report. 

In recent times the leading part in the killing of 
the ret has been assigned to the members of certam 
families called ororo, said to he the descendants 
of the brothers of Oshalo, the third king of the 
Shilluk. It is generally believed among well- 
informed Shilluk that their fourth king, Duwad, 
Avas the first to be killed ceremonially, but, accord- 
ing to one account, Tugo, the seventh king, Avas 
the first to suffer. Absolutely reliable information 
concerning the actual killing of the ret during 
recent times is not forthcoming. It is said that 
the ororo and some of the chiefs announce his fate 
to him, after Avhich he is taken to a hut specially 
built for the occasion, and strangled. The reasons 
determining the ororo to act are said to be the ill 
health of the ret or his incapacity to satis^ his 
wives, Avhioh is regarded as an undoubted sign of 
senescence. Concerning this there are tAvo popu- 
larly received accounts. One states that his Avives 
Avomd themselves strangle the ret, but this is 
incorrect ; the other is to the effect that the wives 
notify their husbands’ shortcomings to some of the 
chiefs, Avho tell them to inform the ret of his_ ap- 
proaching death. It is Avidely believed that this is 
done by spreading a piece of cloth over his face and 
over his knees as he lies sleeping during the after- 
noon. If Ave ignore these discrepancies and recent 
practice, there is little doubt that the old cn^ni 
Avas to take the ret and a nubile maiden (or perhaps 
two) to a specially built hut, the opening of which 
Avas then Availed up so that the inmates, left 'mth- 
out Avater or food, died of starvation and suffocation. 
This practice Avas said to have been given up some 
five generations ago on account of the sunfenngs 0 
the ret, who Avas so distressed by the stench ansmg 
from his companion’s body that he shouted to t 
people outside the hut commanding them on 
account to leave his successor to die slowly m su 


For ?long time no public announcement of the 
dng’s death is made, "but the news spreads ^ 
lily. As already stated, no information wa 
a,inable as to AA’ho actually killed the 
vhom and under what circumstances he was hr g 
o his birthplace where he Avould be buried 
frave-shrine erected. It must, 
nembered that Fashoda' has not 
lome of the king, for, although it is ,lonbt 

he change Avas brought about, there is n 
hat formerly each Snilluk king ^ j u, 

inried in the Aullage in which he j.. 
vhich his afterbirth AVas buried. Some mon ,1 

he king’s death, when decomposition aim 

o have proceeded so far that little 

reuld be found, the hut Avas broken op . 

roro. a nrave was dun. and the hone.s of Hic kin. 
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and of his companion vcre placed in it, after being 
wrapped in the skin of one of the oxen sacrificed. 
A hut was buUt over tlie grave, and one or two 
others were put up within the enclosure for_ the 
attendants on the new shrine which had thus arisen. 
Westermann^ states that this ceremony was the 
public notification that the king had disappeared, 
and he describes the sacrifice by drowning of a 
man and woman, who were placed in a canoe with 
many spears, cattle, bells, beads, and pottery 
vessels. The canoe with its load ivas towed into 
the middle of the river and sunk. 

During the interregnum which occurs after the 
death of a ret the most important chiefs deoide all 
comparatively small matters, great affairs standing 
over until the appointment of a new king. The 
election appears to be in the hands of not more 
than eiglit or ten men, none of whom are ororo -, 
the evidence is not clear whether their choice is 
thought to be inspired, but certain portents might 
occur if the wrong man were chosen. The king- 
elect and a number of big chiefs wait for the 
return of two or three chiefs, who go to Akurwa 
near the northern limit of the Shilluk country to 
bid the Akurwa people bring the sacred four- 
legged stool from the shrine of Nyakang in their 
village, and also his effigy called ‘ Nyakang,’ 
which is kept wrapped in a piece of dammur, 
i.e. the common cotton-cloth of the Sudan. The 
effigy and the sacred stool are carried southward 
towards Fashoda ; each night the effigy is placed 
upon the sacred stool, but by day the objects are 
home upon men’s shoulders, and as they march 
the men sing songs that Nyakang has commanded 
them to sing.’ The party bearing the sacred 
objects may seize anything they like on the way, 
but it seems that their wants are so freely pro- 
vided for in the villages which they pass that they 
scarcely exercise their prerogative. 

There is a shallow, generally dry, Ichor near 
Kwom, which is the scene of a sham nght between 
the Akurwa men bringing the effigy and the folk 
waiting with the newly.meoted ret, in which the 
former are victorious. No reason could be given 
for this ‘old custom,’ as it was called, but im- 
mediately after it the king-elect is escorted to 
Fashoda. Certain of the Akurwa men now enter 
the shrine of Nyakang witli the stool, and, after 
a short time, come out and place it on the ground | 
outside the entrance to the shrine enclosure ; they 
now place the effigy of Nyakang on the stool, the 
king-elect holding one leg of the stool while an 
important chief holds another. Near him stand 
two of his paternal aunts and two of his sisters, 
while he is surrounded by a crowd of nidret, nVar- 
et, hvanidret, and ororo. The Akurwa men carry 
the effigy into the shrine, and the ororo lift up the 
king-elect and place him upon the stool, on which 
he remains seated for some time, perhaps till 
sunset, when the Akurwa men take the sacred 
stool into the shrine and the ororo escort the new 
king to three new huts specially built for him. 
The king stays in one of these, or perhaps within 
the enclosure, for three days j on the fourth night 
the ororo take the king quietly, almost stealthily, 
to the royal residence. The three newly-built 
huts Avhich were occupied by the king are broken 
up (perhaps by the ororo) and their fragments 
thrown into the river. 

5 , Reverence for trees. — Special regard is paid 
to trees that grow near the shrines of dead kings. 
This is not remarkable, for the Shilluk country is 
in the main bare, with few shade-trees, so that 

1 P. 13f.. 

s Nj-alinne appears In a dream to one of the guardians of the 
shnne at Alsunva and prescribes the songs to bo sung; further 
invest igntion yrill probably show that songs play nn 'important 
jart in the tribal lore of tlie Shilluk, and that there is o sort of 
epic commemorating the great deeds of the royal family. 


any tree growing in or on the outskirts of a village 
is preserved and the ground becomes to some 
extent a meeting- and squatting-place. But the 
Shilluk attitude to trees growing near the grave- 
shrines of tlieir kings appears to be something 
more than an appreciation of the grateful shade, 
though there is no regular cult. When a tree has 
grown, or is believed to have groivn, near a shrine 
shortly after its erection, i.e. within a few months 
or years of the burial of a ‘divine king,’ it is 
thought that the tree has sprung from one of the 
logs used in making the grave, and in such cases 
the connexion between the tree and the dead 
king is one that ivould easily suggest itself. 

In the ease of nn old tree at Kodok which grew near the 
grave of Nyadwai, the ninth king, n 'big* saorlBce was made 
when it fell down, and its trunk and all its fragments were 
carefully thrown into the river. Tins is not done to produce 
rain or to influence the crops, hut it was said that, if any one 
burned the wood of this tree, even accidentally, ho would 
sicken. In this connexion reference may be made to the fact 
that the bones of certain B.icrifices are carefully gathered and 
disposed of in the same ivny. There was (1911) no hut over the 
grave of Nyadwai, probably because it is situated some little 
distance from the present native village and is surrounded by 
Government oflices and houses, but it hod a fence round it, and 
n young tree that had appeared at some distance from the 
stump of the old tree was regarded with respect. The old tree 
did not really spring from the grove of Nyadwai, eince it was 
admitted that during his lifetime it stood near his house, and 
that he would olten sit under it ; nevertheless, there is a general 
feeling that it is associated with his grave, and this feeling is 
BO strong that many Shilluk at one time or another spoke of 
Nyadwai being buried under the tree, though his grave must 
be nearly a hundred yards away. It shonld be remembered 
that the due growth of the crops, t.e. of the most important 
part of the vegetable world, depends on the well-being of the 
‘divine’ king, so that there is nothing surprising in a strong, 
almost religious, feeling for any tree growing near a shrine. 

6. The appearance of the Shilluk kings in 
animal form. — Nyakang, Dag, and Nyadivai all 
appear aa a white bird called oJeak, or rarely as a 
giraffe ; if the animal comes straight towards the 
village in which the shrine stands, exhibiting no 
si^ of fear, it is concluded that it is a spirit 
animal, and the attendants at the tomb sacnlice 
a sheep or perliaps even a bullock. Father Ban- 
ho!zer‘ adds ‘long-bodied grasshoppers’ and ‘a 
kind of snake called red' as forms in which 
Nyakang appears. The ivriter is indebted to 
Dr. Lanibie of the American Mission for pointing 
out that unusual behaviour on the part of almost 
any land animal ivill lead the Shilluk to look 
upon the creature as a temporary incarnation of 
Nyakang, 

Thus, ‘if a little bird flies Into the midst of a crowd of people 
and is not frightened, or attracts some one’s notice in a special 
manner, they say “Nyakang."'! 

Occasionally Nyakang appears as a bull. A 
very old Shilluk of the royal family said that, 
when he ivas a youth, fifty or more years ago, 
Nyakang appeared as a white bull ; the king 
I ordered saenhees to be made in addition to those 
I already offered by tlie local chief. Dr. Lambie 
adds that unusual behaviour on the part of a 
water animal will be put doiTO to the anima. 
containing the spirit of Nikaiya (Nyakai). 

Reference may liere be made to the ShilluV 
attitude towards the crocodile. Tliis animal is 
generally spared, os some of the worst man-eaters 
are believed to be men whom other crocodiles have 
taken, and very dark coloured crocodiles are sup- 
posed to be either man-crocodiles or their descend- 
ants. Further, there is a firm belief in the cro- 
codilian attributes of the ancestors of Nyakang 
already recorded.’ Nikaiya lives in the river, 
and is definitely associated with the crocodile, and, 
though in old days she would assume human form, 
and at times come_ to the_ village by night in all 
friendliness, she might seize a man or woman and 
bear him or her off to her home in tlie river, and 
there change her victim into a crocodile to be a 

' Id B pergonal communication to the present writer. 

* Above, § 3 . 
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spouse to one of her crocodile relatives. Nyakai 
brings luck to those whom she visits by night to 
ask for fire ; if a barren woman bears a child after 
such a visit, it will be called Ny^akai, and the 
father will take a sheep and Idll it and throw it 
into the river. Nyakai is kno-wm by her short, stout 
figure and great muscular development, and by the 
fact that she ‘ eats ’ (mouths) her words. That the 
river is the true home of Nyakai, even in her most 
spiritual form, is shown by the sacrifice made to 
her on another occasion. Just as a sacrifice would 
be made at the shrine of Nyakang, or at the grave- 
shrine of any king, if Nyakang or one of the 
Shilluk kings had appeared in a dream, or if one 
of the kings had ‘ possessed ’ a man, causing him 
to become ul, so, when Nyakai takes up her abode 
m a man or woman, the sacrifice is made by throw- 
ing a live sheep with its legs tied together into 
the river. 

The Shilluk do not eat the flesh of the lion, 
leopard, hyena, a species of monitor lizard 
(varamis), and a fish called shuro. The last pro- 
hibition is directly attributed to Nyakang, Avho 
told his people to bring him all the fish that they 
caught in the river. Although they brought him 
many fish, they kept back one, and Nyakang, 
who kneiv this, as in a dream men know things 
happening at a distance, told his people that this 
fish should always be unlawful foou to them. 

7 . Oaths. — Oaths are sworn by Nyakang or on 
one of the holy spears from a shrine of Nyakang. 
Westermann ^ notes that the latter form is used 
only in judicial procedure. A sheep is killed and 
both parties are smeared ivith its blood, after 
which they swear by the spear, perjury being 
followed by death, in swearing by Nyakang his 
name is often coupled with that of one of the 
villages in which he has a shrine ; e.g., a man may 
swear by ‘ Nyakang of Akurwa.’ The early kings 
may also be invoked by name, especially Dag. 

8 . General remarks. — Juok, the high god of the 
Shilluk, must not be confused with the jok (an- 
cestral spirits) of the Dinka (g.v.), whose worship 
is so important a part of the Dinka religion. It is 
at first sight somewhat surprising that, although 
in the case of important men the funer^ customs 
are by no means short or lacking in ceremony, 
there is no considerable cult of the dead among 
the Shilluk. The explanation is no doubt to be 
sought in the development of the cult of Nyakang 
and the divine kings in whom his spirit is imman- 
ent. Thus, while the Dinka commonly attribute 
sickness to the action of an ancestral spirit, the 
Shilluk regard the entrance into the body of the 
spirit of one of their kings as the commonest cause 
or sickness. Probably only the early kings are 
thought to produce illness in this manner, and the 
few cases with which the writer became familiar 
were held to be possessed by Dag, the son and 
successor of Nyakang. 

One of these cases, a woman who recovered after two sheep 
had been sacrificed to Da^, wore bead anklets, and amidst the 
beads there were threaded small pieces of the ear lobes of the 
sheep. These anklets were considered protective against future 
possession by Dag. A chief who had been badly used and 
imprisoned by the king was treated in exactly the same way. 
On his release his friends brought him beads, sheep were killed, 
and he now wears the beads and pieces of the ears of the sheep 
in exactly the same manner as the woman. 

The men and women called ajuago, though they 
too have immanent in them the spirits of the early 
Shilluk kings, seem to form a class apart. They 
have the power of healing the sick and do a brisk 
trade in charms, of which almost every Shilluk 
seems to wear a considerable number. When a 
man fiirst becomes ajuago, he is taken ill, perhaps 
waking up trembling and agitated from a dream 
(in which he may afterwards say the spirit came 
to him). He consults an ajuago, who may tell 
> P. xliii. 


him, ‘No, you are not ill; you have the spirit of 
Dag within you.’ A long and complicated ceie- 
mony is then performed in order that the spirit 
may not afiect him so severely, for without this 
ceremony the spirit would be so strong in his body 
that he would not dare to approach his women. 
It was impossible to discover with certainty the 
exact nature of the change efiected by the cere- 
mony, but the informant, one Akon Achol, who 
had in him the spirit of Dag, seemed to think 
that, after the ceremony, the spirit which had 
preiiously attacked his body in the rudest fashion 
became attached rather to his spirit or soul. 

One ancestral spirit may be immanent in many cy'uaffo at the 
same time, often passing nt the death of an ajuago, or shortly 
afterwards, into one of his children, who thus becomes an 
ajuago like his or her father. It was said that ajuago of the 
female sex should not marry if they were unmarried at the time 
that the spirit came to them ; they would be allowed to take 
lovers, but, like tbe king’s daughters, they should not bear 
children. But it seemed that women very seldom became 
ajuago in their youth, and it is certain that married women 
who ore ajuago do not leave their husbands, and continue to 
bear children. The following information on this matter was 
volunteered by a usually reliable informant: the husbands of 
women who are ajuago have access to their wives only daring 
the dark half of the month, for ‘Nyakang and Dag only come 
during that half of the month when the moon is bright.’ Un- 
fortunately the writer was unable to follow up his information 
or even to verify it. 

Litehatore. — P. W. Hofmayr, ‘Religion der Schillnk,’ 
Anthropos, vi. [1911] 120 ff. ; C. G. Seligmann, The Cull oj 
Nyakang and the Divine Kings of the Shilluk (Fourth Deport 
of the Wellcome Research Laboratories, vol. B.), Khartiun, 
1011 ; D. Westermann, The Shilluk People, their Language 
and Folk-lore, Philadelphia and Berlin, 1912. 

Since this article was written, an officer of the Sudan Civil 
Service who witnessed the installation of the Shilluk king 
Fnfite wad Tor on Jan. 17, 1918, has published an account of 
what he saw (P, Munro, ‘Installation of the King of the 
Shilluks,’ Sudan Notes and Records, Khartum, 1018, vol._ 1 . 
no. 3). The author gives further details, the chief discrepancies 
noted being that an effigy of Dag is brought from Akuiya with 
that of his father Nyakang, and that the mock battle with dura 
stalks tekes place after tbe installation. 

C. 6, Seligman. 

SHINS.— See art. Dards. Here it may be 
noted that, since the art. Dards was written, it 
has been ascertained that the correct spelling of 
this name is ‘ Shin,’ not ‘ Shin.’ Similarly, their 
language is Shind, with the stress-accent on the 
last syllable, not Shina. G. A. GRIERSON. 


SHINTO.— I. Early history and generd feat- 
ures. — Shinto, i.e. ‘ the way of the gods, is the old 
native religion of Japan before the introduction or 
Buddhism and Confucianism. Its affinities, M the 
analogy of r.ace and language would lead us to ex- 
pect, are with the religions of Northern Asia rather 
than -with the ancient Chinese cult. Shinto agrees 
with the former in making the sun the chief ooje 
of ivorship, though this is in itself by no means c 
elusive, as sun-worship is common to most P®' ' 
in the barbaric stage of development. It is 
significant that it has “obhing to correspon 
the two chief deities of ancient China, the per 
Supreme Deity called Shangti and bhe m 
personal Tien or Heaven. In Japan, H . , 
lot a god, but the re^on where the flof ® f 

rhere are more definite indications of .a c 
between Shinto and the old religion 0 ' 

Some Shinto gods are of Korean ongm, and others 
lave Korean associations., Tanau 

Writing was practically of 

leforethefith cent., and bhe myths and 
Shinto were transmitted by oral 
ihiefly by the Nakatonii and 
iriestly corporations attached , to .. ,^jjo 
lourt. We &SO hear of katanH f - 

•ecited ‘ancient words’ at the "L^ions. 

ion ceremony, and doubtless on othe , j_|jg 
in A.D. 712, a quasi-historical gon- 

Tojiki was compiled by « 

ains much mythical matter. The Nthongh 
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similar compilation, completed in 720, is our other 
chief authority for the myths of Japan (see the 
Literature at the end of this article). The prayers 
and rituals of Shinto were not committed to writing 
until the beginning of the 10th century. The 
Ycngkhiki, compiled at this time, describes the 
chief ceremonies, and gives the text of a number 
of prayers called norito. The picture of Shinto 
presented by these and other less important works 
IS tolerably complete, and has the great advantage 
for us of having been drawn by the Japanese 
themselves. 

When we compare Shinto ndth the CTeat religions 
of the world, it must be deemed perhaps the most 
rudimentary cult of which we have an adequate 
written record. It has not advanced beyond a 
crude polytheism ; its personifications are vague 
and feeble ; there is little grasp of the conception 
of spirit ; it has scarcely anything in the shape of 
a moral code ; it practically does not recognize a 
future state, and generally gives little evidence of 
deep thought or earnest devotion. It is, neverthe- 
less, not the religion of a primitive people. Long 
before Shinto had assumed the shape in which we 
know it, the Japanese had possessed a settled 
government and a fair degree of civilization. Tliey 
were already an agricultural nation, a circumstance 
which has profoundly afiected their religion. The 
degree of tiieir material civilization is indicated by 
the mention in the old records of bridges, iron, 
copper, mirrors, bellows for smelting meSil, weav- 
ing, silk culture, and brewing. Tlioir degree of 
mental culture may be gathered from the fact 
that Chinese learning had reached Japan early in 
the 6th century, if not sooner, and Buddliism 
towards the middle of the 6th century. The 
Shinto of this early period is a State religion. 
Wo hear but little of the popular beliefs and 
practices. 

It is impossible with Herbert Spencer to refer all 
classes of deity to one origin, natnely, the worship 
of humanity, ns ghosts or ancestors. As Pfleiderer, 
d’Alviella, and other Continental scholars have 
clearly pointed out, there are two currents of 
deity-making thought. One is the personification 
of natural objects and phenomena, the other the 
deification of men. Shinto, whicli has been de- 
scribed ns exclusively a cult of ancestors and 
deceased sovereigns, has in reality little of this 
element. It js in the main a worship of nature. 
The man-deities are of more recent origin and of 
minor importance. These two classes of deities 
may each be subdirided into deities of individuals, 
of classes, and of qualities, all of which are ex- 
mnplified in Shinto. The sun-goddess is a deified 
individual object ; the gods of trees and herbs 
represent classes ; the god of growth {Mtesttbi) is a 
personification of an abstract quality. Tcmvxangti 
IS a deified statesman ; Koyane is the deified type 
of the Nakatomi priestly corporation ; Ta-jikara 
no ICO {'the male of hand-strength’) is a human 
quality personified and raised to divine rank. 

The Japanese word for God is Kami. It means 
‘ above,’ ‘ superior,’ and may therefore be compared 
to the Latin sttperi or calicoli, the Greek ovpoi'luves. 
It suggests the theory that celestial objects wore 
the first deities. Jlotofiri, the great modern Shinto 
theologian, saj-s : 

!" ‘ t''" ‘ place to the various 

■ oned in the ancient 
,1. ’ ' ■ ' 1 ’ - reside in the 

'U^.worehlr.ped. Jloreover, not only human 
-.’tvl “ heaste. plants and trees, seas and mountains, 
il thinra whatsoever which deserve to be dreaded 
r*l™au5>uary ond pre-eminent powers 
not be eminent 

^ nobleness Kpodness, or serriccabicness alone, 
t Kami, If only 

human ^"lons Kami who are 

SJ? hardly mention .Mikados. . . . Amomret 

others there are thunder fln Japanese A'oni iomt or the 


Sounding God); the dragon, the echo (called in Japanese Ki>- 
dama, or tho Tree-Spirit), and the fox, who are Karniiiy re.ssoii 
of their uncanny and fearful natures. The terra Jiami is 
applied in the Kihangi and ManySshiu, a collection of ancient 
poetry, to the tiger and wolf. Izanagi gave to tlic fruit of the 
peach, and to the jewels round his nedc, names which Implied 
that they were Kami. . . . There are many cases of seas and 
mountains being called Kami. It is not their spirits which arc 
meant. Tho word was applied dircctlj’ to the eeaa or mountains 
themselves, as being very awful things.’ 

There may be recognized in Shinto, ns elsewhere, 
three successive stages of the conception of divinity 
in nature. First, the god, a natural object as the 
sun, is regarded as sentient, and direct worship is 
paid to it. This is probably what Comte meant 
when he described the first stage of religion as 
fetishism. But the word ‘ fetish °has been used of 
so many things, notably of the material object 
representing a deity, that its use is undesirable 
when precision is aimed at. Secondly, the god is 
thought^ of as an anthropomorphic being ; and, 
thirdly, it is conceived, not as the natural object it- 
self or its presiding deity, but ns a spiritual emana- 
tion {mitama) from him, which resiaesin his temple 
on earth and otherwise exercises an influence there. 
There is much confusion in all mythologies between 
these diflerent stages. The first nna second are 
confused in the Shinto sun-myth. When we are 
told that the sun-goddess by retiring to the rock- 
cave of Heaven caused darkness all over the world, 
it is evidently the sun itself that is intended. Yet 
in the same story she does many things which 
have no meaning, if not said of a purely anthropo- 
morphic being. 

Tne passage just quoted from MotoSri illustrates 
another kind of confusion, namely between the god 
and his mitama. The doctrine of the mitama (the 
Shckitiah of the J ews) is plainly of secondary origin. 
It is duo to the attempts of thoughtful men to re- 
concile such facts as tlie presence of tlic sun-goddess 
at the same time in the sky and in her temple at Ise. 
It is a step_ towards the conception of the omnipres- 
Mce of Deity. But it is not prominent in Shinto. 
On the wliole, the ancient Japanese gods (like 
Homer’s) are very material beings, modelled, not 
on ghosts or spirits, but on living men. There is 
a_myth in which the god Oho-na-mochi has an inter- 
view with his own mitama or spiritual double, 
resulting in the latter being settled in the shrine 
of Miwa. But the people disregard this distinc- 
tion and speak of the god worshipped hero simply 
as Oho-na-moebi. A god may have two mitama, 
one in his beneficent, tlie other in his sinister, 
aspect, or many, according to the number of 
slmnes at wliioh he is worshipped. The special 
place of residence of the viituvict is the shiTitai^ or 
god-body, Avhich is a sword, a stone, a mirror, or 
other material object deposited in the shrine, 
usually in a box which is rarely or never opened. 
Some Ignorant worshippers confound the shintai 
with the mitama, just as in France the peasant 
speaks of the host os ‘ le bon Dieu.’ 

Shinto has practically no idols, not because the 
ancient Japanese wore specially enlightened, but 
because they had no art before sculpture and 
painting wore introduced from China, and because 
riiey rwhzed verj' feebly the personal character of 
uivimty. The deities are veiy numerous, as is 
always the case in nature-worship. For, althouch 
a monotlioistic nature-worship, as, for example, of 
the sun, is conceivable, yet in practice the same 
tecling leads inevitably to the cult of other natural 
phenomena as well. The number of Shinto deities 
is constantly fluctuating. Some are forgotten, and 
are re-established under new names. Or wholly 
new gods may be added to the pantheon. A deitv 
IS freqimntly out into two by a fissiparous process ; 
or, on the other hand, two distinct deities may come 
to be regarded as identical. Their character is 
'eiy ill-defined. A well, a tree, or a niountain 
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may have worship paid to it without having an 
individual name or any indication of sex or num- 
ber. Japanese grammar greatly neglects these 
two distinctions. The wind-god is sometimes a 
single male deity and sometimes a married pair ; 
the sea-god of Sumiyoshi is either one or three. 
The rain-storm god, Susa no wo, has in modem 
times been made into a sort of trinity. Musubi, 
the god of growth, was split up into several 
deities. 

The general character of the Shinto deities is 
beneficent. But even a good deity may send 
plague or disaster if oifended by neglect or dis- 
respect. There is no evil deity, though Susa no wo, 
the rain-storm, shows some tendency to represent 
the evil principle generally. Their functions also 
are very much confused. Generally speaking, the 
nature-god in course of time acquires the functions 
of a providence that watches over human affairs. 
The sun-goddess is not only looked up to with 
gratitude for warmth and light, but is supposed to 
OTant bodily health and success in business to her 
devotees. She also gives protection from foreign 
invasion, and many other blessings which have 
no conceivable relation to her nature-functions. 


attendants at the tombs of deceased Mikados. To 
some this wiU appear a conclusive proof of a belief 
in their continued existence in another state. But 
if we reflect on the motives of our o^vn fimeral 
observances, we may see reason to doubt this 
Was the sacrifice of a Avife to a Mikado intended 
for his personal satisfaction any more than the 
primroses laid before Lord Beaconsfield’s statue 
are meant for the gratification of his siglit and 
smell ? The rituals make no mention of a future 
state. There are no prayers that after this life we 
may enjoy eternal felicity. 

4. Animals in Shinto. — ^Animals may receive 
Avorship for their oAvn sakes as terrible or uncanny 
beings. It is for this reason that the tiger, the 
serpent, and the Avolf are called Kami. But they 
have no temples and no regular organized cult. 
They may also be honoured for their association 
Avith some deity as his servant. The deer, tlie 
monkey, the pigeon, the tortoise, etc., are held 
sacred to various deities. The gods in myth often 
assume the form of animals, as the cormorant, the 
wani (dragon or sea-monster), the deer, the snake, 
etc. There is no definite evidence that totemisin 
Avas knoAvn. 


Inari, the grain-god, is in one place the patron- 
god of SAVordsmitiis. At another, he has a reputa- 
tion for recovering stolen property. Very often a 
god is Avorshipped simply as the deity of a particu- 
lar shrine, nothing more being knoAvn of him. 
Few people are aAvare that the very popular 
Suitengu of Toldo is in reality three several deities 
of widely different origin and character. Shrines 
may have their deity changed, as Avas the case 
Avith the Avell-knoAvn Kompira of Shikoku, Avith- 
out detriment to their popularity. 

2. Ancestor-worship.^ — The Avorship of ancestors 
in Japan is an importation from China, and has no 
place in the older Shinto. There are, hoAvever, in 
the Nihongi cases of the worship (Avhether divine 
or othenvise is not clear) of deceased Mikados by 
their successors, and at a later date they were 
certainly regarded as Kami. Even living Mikados 
claimed a titular dmnity, though Avithout mira- 
culous poAvers, We may probably trace these 
practices to Chinese influence. When a modem 
Japanese says that Shinto is ancestor-worship, he 
is no doubt thinking of the ujigami cult, which 
imquestionably formed an important part of it. 
In ancient times the local chieftainship and the 
offices of the central government Avere hereditary 
in certain families. The result was that the 
official designation came to be equivalent to a 
family name. These families or dans had each 
its special deity, called or ‘ sumame-deity,’ 

for Avhose Avorship the members were from time to 
time convened. The ujigami might be and often 
was a nature-god. But even when he was a man- 
deity he was in most cases not a deified individual, 
but only a type. Koyane and Futodama, for ex- 
ample, are simply personifications of the famUies 
or clans Avhose ancestors they Avere feigned to be. 
They correspond to such conceptions as John Bull 
and Tommy Atkins. This is not tme ancestor- 
Avorship. 

3. State of the dead. — A. land of Yomi or dark- 
ness is frequently mentioned in the ancient myths. 
Several of the gods are said to have gone there at 
death. In the old times Yomi Avas probably only 
a sufficiently transparent metaphor for the grave. 
There is little to shoAV that the ancient Japanese 
believed in a future state of existence. A story in 
the Nihongi implies that the question was an open 
one, but that some people believed that the dead 
could execute vengeance^ on those who Avere their 
enemies during life. It is tme that in pre-historic 
times it was the custom to sacrifice AAUves and 
1 See art. Akckstor-AVorsuip (Japanese). 


5. Supreme Being. — Shinto has no Supreme 

Deity. There has been, hoAvever, a tendency to 
exalt some of the gods to a supreme position. Tlie 
sun-goddess is described as the most exalted of 
all the gods. Especially in modem times she has 
received an increasing degree of honour as a 
general proAudence, her special solar quality being 
left in the background. There was once an 
attempt to raise Kuni-tolco-tachi to the position of 
Supreme Deity, simply because he is the first god 
in point of time of the Nihongi. Infinite knoAV- 
ledge and poAver are not recognized as attributes of 
Shinto deities. , ■>• j 

6 . Myths.^ — The chief religious ideas embodied 
in the myths of Japan are, firstly, the conceptiop 
of various parts and aspects of the_ material uni- 
verse as sentient beings, or presided over by 
sentient beings ; and, secondly, the doctrine that 
reverence and obedience are due to the AVise sove- 
reign, Avhose rule confers on his people ble^ings 
comparable to the sun’s Avarmth and light, ini^ 
we take it, is the real meaning of the sto^ AVhic 
traces the descent of the Mikados 

goddess. The Nihongi begins Avith a 
essay of later date, Avhich bears manifest Vae® 
Chinese inspiration. It describes the evolutm 
Heaven and Earth from a chaotic egg-shaped raws 
Avhich contained germs. The purer „ 

thinly diffused and formed Heamn, Avh , 
grosser element sank doAvn and ^a®ame • 
Thereafter divine beings Avere produced betAveen 

There !a great confusion in the varioiw 
in regard to the earlier deities. that he was 

Kunttoko-tachi (‘ land-etemal-stand ), like a 

produced by the transformation of something 

reed-shoot, which was brought m-s to the flt*t 

The other mythical records give ” number of other 

deity. KunUoko-taehi was succeed^ by a iwmD 
deities of whom little is knoAvn. Most of them, 

names, seem to be nature-gods. that 

It is not until the seventh genemkOT th^ 
Japanese myth really of fhe o^ther 

Izanagi and Izanami. At the . pridee of 
gods, these tAVO stood on the ^ dcAAn the 

Heaven’ (the rainbow), and, thrast _dii,rr to 

* jeAvel-spear of Heaven (a phallus, , qijjg 
some), groped Avith it in the ehe.o , f^j-med 
brine from the spear-point descended 

an island, upon which the ,P iiiar Then, 

and built a house Avith one centra pu • 

the male deity turning. bv the left and ^,^5^ 

deity turning by the right, they a nt 
central pUlar untU they met 

I Of. art. CosMoaoirr Asn C0SK01.00T { pa 
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The female deity thereupon spoke first and wt- 
claimed, ‘How aeliglitful ! a lovely youth !’ The 
male deity was displeased at the woman for having 
spoken first, so they went round the pillar a second 
tune ; and, having met anew, the mme deity_ spoke 
first and said, ‘ How delightful I a lovely maiden ! ’ 
Thereupon they became united as_ husband and 
wife. Another account says that, in consequence 
of the ill-luck produced by the female deity having 
been the first to speak, the child which was bom 
to them was a Icccli, which they placed in a reed- 
boat and sent adrift. The author of this story 
probably had in mind an ancient marriage rite. 
The house built by them is the hut specially 
erected by the ancient Japanese for the consum- 
mation of a marriage. Izanagd and Izanami then 
roceeded to procreate the various islands of 
apan, the deity of trees, the deity of herbs and 
grasses, the sun-goddess, the moon-god, thegod^iwa 
no wo (by one account), the earth-goddess, the water- 
goddess, the Mund-gods, the food-goddess, the fire- 
od, and others. In giving birth to the last-named 
eity, Izanami was injured so that she died. Iza- 
nagi, in his rage and grief, drew his sword and cut 
the newborn fire-god into pieces, a number of 
other deities being generated hy his doing so. 

On her death, Izanami went to the land of Yomi 
or Hades. She was followed thither by her hus- 
band. But he was too late to bring her back, as 
she had already eaten of the cooking-furnaces of 
Yomi. She forbade him to look at her, but he 
disregarded her prayer. Breaking OS' the end- 
tooth of the comb which he had in his hair, he 
made of it a torch, and looked in where his wife 
was lying. Her body was already putrid and 
swarmed uith maggots, and the ‘Eight Thunders’ 
had been generated in various parts of it. Iza- 
nanii was enraged at her husband for exposing her 
nakednc.ss, and sent the ‘ Eight Thunders ’ and the 
‘ Ugly Females ’ of Yomi to attack him. Izanagi 
took to flight and used various expedients to delay 
his pursuers. He first flung down his head-dress. 
It became changed to grapes, which the ‘Ugly 
Females’ stopped to gather and eat. Then he 
threw down iiis comb. It turned into bamboo- 
shoots, which the ‘ Ugly Females ’ pulled up and 
ate before continuing their pursuit. Izanami her- 
self overtook him at the ‘ Even Pass of Yomi,’ 
■where the formula of divorce was pronounced by 
Izanagi, and their final parting took place. On 
returning from Yomi, Izanagi’s first care was to 
bathe in the sea, in order to purify himself from 
the pollutions which ho had contracted by his 
visit to the Land of the Dead. A number of 
deities were generated by this process. The sun- 
goddess was bom from the washing of his left eye, 
and the moon-god from that of his right, while 
Susa no wo (the rain-storm) was generated from 
the washing of his nose. To the sun-goddess 
Izanagi gave charge of the ‘Plain of High- 
Heaven,’ and to the moon -god was allotted 
the realm of Night. Susa no wo was at first 
appointed to rule the sea ; but he preferred to 
rejoin bis deceased mother Izanami, and was there- 
fore made the Lord of Ne-no-kuni, i.e. the Root or 
Nether Country, another name for the Land of 
Yomi. Sn.sa no wo, before proceeding to take up 
bis charge as Ruler of the Nether Region, ascended 
to Heaven to take leave of his elder sister the sun- 
goddess. By reason of the fierceness of his divine 
nature, there was a commotion in the sea, and the 
hills and mountains groaned aloud as he passed 
upwards. The sun-goddess, in alarm, arrayed 
herself in manly garb, and confronted her brother 
armed with sword and bow and arrows. The pair 
stood face to face on opposite sides of the River of 
Heaven. Susa no wo tlicn assured his sister of the 
purity of his intentions, and proposed to her that 
vou XI. — 30 


thw should each produce children by biting off 
and crunching parts of the jewels and swords 
u'hich they wore and blowing away the fragments. 
Eight children bom in this way were worshipped 
in after-times as the Haclioji or eight princely 
children. From one of them was descended Hoho 
no Ninigi, who came down from Heaven to rale the 
world (t.c. Japan), and became the ancestor of 
Jimmu Tenno, the first Dlikado. 

Susa no wo’s subsequent proceedings were yerj' 
rade and unseemly. He broke down the divisions 
between the rice-fields belonging to his sister, 
sowed them over again, let loose in them the pie- 
bald colt of Heaven, and committed nuisances in 
the hall wliere she was celebrating the solemn 
festival of firstfmits. The climax to his misdeeds 
was to flay a piebald colt of Heaven and to fling 
it into the sacred weaving-hall where the sun- 
goddess was engaged in weaving the garments of 
the deities. Slie was so deeply indignant at this 
last insult that she entered the Rock-cave of 
Heaven and left the world to darkness. The 
retirement of the sun-goddess to the Rook-cave 
of Heaven produced CTeat consternation among 
the heavenly deities. They met on the dry bed of 
the River of Heaven (the Milky Way) and took 
counsel how they should entice her from her seclu- 
sion. By the advice of Omoi-kane no MiJeoto (‘ the 
thought-combiner ’ or ‘ counsellor-deity ’), the long- 
singing birds of the Eternal Land (cocks) were 
made to utter their prolonged cry before the door 
of the cave. Koyanc no Mxlcoto, ancestor of the 
Nakatomi, and Futo-dama no Mikoto, ancestor 
of the Imbe, dug up by the roots a five-hundred- 
branohed trae Sakaki tree of Heaven, and hung 
on its higher branches strings of jewels, on its 
middle branches a mirror, and on its lower 
branches pieces of cloth. Then they recited 
their liturgy in her honour. Moreover, Ame 
no Uzumc (‘the dread female of Heaven’) arrayed 
herself in a fantastic manner and, standing on 
a tub which resoimded when she stamped upon 
it, performed a (not very decent) mimic dance 
and gave forth an inspired utterance. The sun- 
goddess wondered how Ame no Uzume and the otlier 
gods could be so jolly while the world was wrapped 
in complete darkness, and peeped out from the 
half-opened door of the cave. She was at once 
seized by Ta-jikara no wo (‘ male of hand-strength ’) 
and prevented by main force from re-entering, to 
the great joy of all the deities. 

Susa no wo was then tried by a council of gods, 
who mulcted him in a fine of a thousand tables of 
purification-ofierings. They also pulled out the 
nails of his fingers and toes, and banished him to 
the land of Yomi. Finally, Ame no Koyane, the 
ancestor of the Nakatomi, recited his Uharai or 
great purification liturgy. After his banishment 
Susa no wo went to the province of Idzumo. Here, 
like another Perseus, he slew the eight-headed 
serpent of Koshi (having first made him drank) 
and delivered his intended victim, a young maiden 
who subsequently became his wife. Eventuallj' 
he entered the Netlier Land. 

Susa no wo had 181 children. One of these was 
Oho-7ia-moch% (‘great-name-possessor’), also called 
OAci-iwni-«t«/it(‘groat-coantry-master’). He dwelt 
in Idzumo, and ivith the aid of his mitama reduced 
to order this part of Japan. Associated ^vith him 
was the dwarf-deity Sukuna-hikona, who came 
floating over the sea in a tiny boat, clothed in bird- 
skins. To these two is attributed the origin of 
the art of medicine and of charms against the 
powers of eill. The dynasty of Susa no wo was 
not recognized by the Gods of Heaven, who sent 
down several other deities to subdue and govern 
the world, i.e. Japan. Ultimately Oho-na-moohi 
and his son Koto-snxro-nttsTii (‘thing-know-m aster,' 
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or ‘governor’) agreed to yield the government to 
Hoho no Ninigi, a grandchild of the sun-goddess, 
who accordingly descended to earth on a mountain 
in the Avestern island of Kiushiu. He was attended 
hy the ancestors of the five be, or hereditary 
government corporations, viz. the Nakatomii 
the Imhe, the Saxume, the mirror-makers’ be, and 
the jeAvellers’ be, to which some accounts add 
several others. 

Hoho no Ninigi took to Avife the daughter of a 
deity Avhom he found there. Wlien the time came 
for her delivery, she shut herself up in a doorless 
shed, Avhich, on the birth of her three children, she 
set fire to, AAuth the object of clearing herself from 
certain suspicions Avhich her husband had enter- 
tained of her fidelity. ‘ If,’ said she, ‘ the children 
are really the ofispring of the Heavenly Grand- 
child, the fire cannot harm them.’ The children 
and their mother came forth unhurt, and Avere 
thereupon recognized by Hoho no Ninigi as his 
true offspring and Avife. One of these children, 
named Mohodemi, Avas a hunter. He exchanged 
his boAV and arroAvs for the fish-hook of his elder 
brother, but lost the latter in the sea. This led to 
his A'isiting the palace of the sea-god Toyotama- 
hiko, and marrjdng his daughter. A child of this 
union Avas the father of Jimmu Tenno, the first 
human soA'ereign of Japan. With him history is 
supposed to begin. But in reality the annals of 
Japan for nearly a thousand years longer are deeply 
permeated by legend. 

7 . The pantheon. — (i.) KatXT RE-GODS. — (a) The 
sun-goddess is the most eminent of the Shinto 
deities. She is called the Ruler of Heaven, AA'ears 
royal insignia, and is surrounded by a court of 
ministers and functionaries. Yet sne is hardly 
Avhat Ave should call a Supreme Deity. All 
important celestial matters are determined not 
by her fiat, but by a council of the gods. The 
sea and the land of Yomi are beyond her juris- 
diction. Her Japanese name is Ama-terasu no 
Oho-kami (‘the Heaven-shining Great Deity’). 
She is also called Ama-terasu nirume Heaven- 
shining-sun-female ’), or, more briefly, ffimme. 
Another name is Ama-terasu mi oya (‘Heaven- 
shining-august-parent’). In modern times Tenshb- 
daijin, the Chinese equiA’alent of Ama-terasu no 
Oho-kami, is more common. Under this name her 
solar quality is practically forgotten, and she is 
simply a great deity avIiosc seat is at Ise. The 
shhifai or material token of the sun-goddess is I 
a mirror, called the yata-tutgami (‘eight-hand- 
mirror’) or hi-gata no mgami (‘ sun-form-miiTor’). 
It is kept in a box in the great shrine of Ise, and 
is treated Aidth the greatest reverence, being even 
spoken of ns ‘ the great God of Ise.’ 

The yata-garasu, or ‘ eight-hand-crow,’ is a bird 
sacred to the sun. It is identified Avith tlie Chinese 
yang -mi, a three-legged croAv of a red colour 
Avhich iniiabits the sun. Ama-terasu is only one 
of many solar deities mentioned in the old records. 
Waka-hirumc (‘young-sun-femalc,’ probably the 
morning sun) and Htniko (‘sun-youth’) may be 
given ns examples. Iliruho may also mean ‘ leech- 
child.’ Hence the legend according to Avhich the 
first child of Izanagi and Izanami was a leech. 

Susa no %co, a name Avhich has been interpreted 
variously as the ‘ male of Snw ’ (a place where he 
was Avorshipped), and ns the ‘impetuous male,’ has 
been the sumect of much si>cculation. Dr. Buckley 
of Chicago has shown that he is a personification 
of the rain-storm. This explains the A-iolent 
character given to him in mj-th, and his quarrel 
with the sun-goddess, Ilirata identifies him Avith 
the moon-god ; and it N true that mjd.h often 
associates the darkness of the storm Anth the 
gloom of night — represented by its presiding 
deity, the moon. This view may 1)® correct; but 


if so. It had been forgotten in the time of th« 
KojtJa and Nthongi, Avhich distinguish clearlT 
betAveen the moon-god and Susa no avo. Sum 
no AA'o appears in a beneficent aspect as the rescue 
of a Japanese Andromeda from a great serpent 
and as the provider of fruit and other useful trees 
for mankind. 

Tsukiyomi, the moon-god, is not one of the 
CTeatergods of Japan. The name means ‘moon- 
darkness,’ or perhaps ‘moon-reckoner.’ There is 
a myth in AA'hich he is represented as the murderer 
of the food-goddess, and therefore alienatetl from 
his sister, the sun-goddess. His shiniai is a 
mirror. Star-Avorship is hardly knoAA’n in Shinto. 

(6) Earth-worship, — ^There are several cases in 
Avhich the earth is worshipped directly, A\-ithoat 
attributing to it sex or distinct personalitv, or the 
addition of name or myth. The i/t-uiatorri (* earth- 
festival’) is a ceremony hy Avhich it is sought to 
propitiate a plot of ground selected for building 
or for bringing under cultivation. A secondary 
phase of earth-Avorship is Avhero the deity is 
a god who rules, or aa’Iio has made the countr}’. 
Oho-na-mochi, the great god of Idzumo, is the 
chief deity of this class. His name means 
‘great-name-possessor,’ a merely honorific title. 
He is also called Oho-kuni-nushi (‘great-land- 
master’), or OAo-A:uni-rfftma (‘great-land-spirit’). 
His temple ranks next in importance after the 
shrines of Ise, and is supposed to be A'isited by all 
the other gods annually in the tenth month. Hu 
is a necklace of joAA’els. 

(c) Mountain-go^. — 5lost mountains have their 
deity, but fcAv have more than a local importance. 
The deity of Fujiyama, Sengensama, ana timtot 
Mount Aso in the proA'ince of Higo are the best 
knoAvn. 

(d) Sea-gods, — ^A triplet of Bca-gods was pro- 
duced by tzanagi Avdien he Avoshed in the sea atjer 
his return from Yomi. They are named Soko-m 
wata-dzu-mi (‘ bottoro-sea-hody ’), Naka-tsu im/«- 
dzu-mi (‘middle-sea-body’), and U/ia-tsu tram 
dzu-mi (‘npper-sea-body T They arc frcqnentiy 
spoken of and depictcu ns if they Avere only one 
deity. Their chief shrine is at Sunuymsbi, near 
Osaka. They are prayed to for prosperous voyaMS- 

(e) Eiver-gods have no individual names. 1 iicy 
are called generically Midzuchi or ‘ Avatcr-fntlica 
As in other countries, they are usually 

of as having the form of snakes or dmgons. iv 

rain-gods are mentioned in the 

have also ^agon-form. But any god 


The Avells from which Aimter is drawn ^r h . 

ceremonies of Shinto are Avorshippcd. Iho - 

of Avater is also deified on account ot n* 

[f) A wind-god is mentioned in 
having been produced from I^ap s 
the norito or rituals recognize two ^ 

male and female. They were much pmy 

or Ho-musith t‘ *>re-b'rowth ), w U 

Atago, a hill near Kioto, and 1 - 

Buppo.sed to protect against coofla^ 

nuslii is probably another 

Avbo Avos sentdoAvn from Heaven 

for the advent of Hobo no ^ 

of the Bun-poddes.s. His chief jjj pijtfe 

in Eastern Japan. 

and worshipMs 

AA-liosc shrine is at Karin ma, also * p^r- 

Takc-mika-tRudii {' 

Bonification of thunder. Bat 
these go<ls are univers-ally 
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deities. Putsa nushi’s tnaterinJ token or shintai is 
a sword. There is a separate worship of thunder 
under the name of Naru-kami, or the ‘ sounding- 
god.’ The domestic cooking-furnace is_ worshipped 
as a god all over Japan. Sometimes it is a single 
deity, sometimes a married pair. There is no 
shintai. The furnace is the deity. 

(A) Next after the sun-goddess, the goddess of 
food is the most important deity of Shinto. To 
her the outer shrine of Ise is dedicated. She is 
called Vke-mochi (‘food-possessor’), or TJka no 
mitama (‘spirit of food’), with numerous aliases. 
The sake-god is sometimes identified rvith the 
food-goddess (sake is brewed from rice), and at 
others is a distinct deity. Notuithstanding the 
difference of sex, Inari or the rice-god may he 
regarded as a variant of Uke-mochi. Every village 
and many private houses have small shrines in 
honour of him. He grants his worshippers agri- 
cultural prosperity; but, as is so often the case 
ivith nature-aeities, his functions have been ex- 
tended so as to cover many things which have 
nothing to do with grain, such as the restoration 
of stolen property, wealth, domestic harmony, etc. 
The shintai varies. Very often it is a round stone, 
which has the advantages of being cheap and 
durable. The fox is associated with him as his 
messenger or servant, and the vulgar regard the 
figures of this animal which are set up before his 
shrine as the deity himself. 

(i) Tree-gods. — ^Indirddual trees' of great age and 
size are universally worshipped. A Kami-gi ( ‘ god- 
tree’) is frequently planted before shrines, not, 
however, as a god, but as an offering. The older 
records mention a god of trees named Kukunochi 
(‘trees-father’), and a deity of herbs and grasses 
called Kaya no hime {‘ lady of reeds ’). These gods 
were prayed to before cutting wood or reeds for 
huUdi^ or thatching. i 

_ (j) The house is deified, sometimes as one, some- , 
times as two, deities. A special sanctity attaolies 
to the central^ pillar— -corresponding to our ‘ king- 
post.’ There is also a god or the privy and of the 
gate. The latter had some importance in the 
palace. One of the norito is addressed to him or 
them — the number is uncertain. 

Izanap and Izanami, who occupy so conspicuous 
a place in myth, are in ritual comparatively un- 
important deities. The present writer regards 
them as personifications or the Chinese yin and 
yang, or positive and negative principles of nature. 
They are therefore of later date than the gods 
whose parents they are feigned to he. Musubi, 
the god of gro>vth, represents the conception of 
a god immanent in the Universe, and not, like 
Izanagi and Izanami, external to it. Musubi 
became split up into two deities, Kami-musubi 
( ‘ divine growth ’ ) and Taka-musuhi ( ‘ high growth ’), 
supposed by some to he a married pair. Subse- 
quently a still further subdivision took place. 
Their worship at one time flourished, hut is now 
almost extinct. 

(ii.) Man-gods. — T ake Tninoyafa, the very popu- 
lar deity of Suwa in the province of Shinauo, is one 
of the few ancient gods who, with some probability, 
may he assigned to the class of deified individual 
men._ He was a son of Oho-na-mochi, who refused 
aUemance to the sun-goddess’s grandchild, and fled 
to Shinauo, where he was afterwards worshipped. 
The present high priests are regarded as his 
descendants and incarnations. There is no shrine, 
but only a rqok-caye — perhaps a dolmen. The 
war-god Sachiman is also stated to he a human 
being deified, viz. the Mikado Ojin, a very 
legendaiy personage. The authority is an oracle 
dehyered hundreds of years after his death. This 
god IS unknown to the Shinto of the Kojiki and the 
A thongi. Other legendary heroes whe were deified 


in subsequent times are : Jimmu, the first Mikado ; 
Jingo, the empress who is supposed to have con- 
quered Korea ; her counsellor, Takechi no Sukune ; 
and Yamato-dake, the hero-prince who subdued 
eastern Japan. The best known indubitable 
example of a deified human being i8_ Temmangu, 
who presides over learning and caligr^hy, and 
is the special god of schoolboys and pedagogues. 
He was a statesman, horn A.D. 846. Giving to 
slanderous accusations by a rival, he was exiled 
to Kiushiu, where he died. Great calamities 
followed. To propitiate his angry ghost, a cult 
was instituted in his honour, which continues to 
this day. It may be suspected that the worship 
of Confucius in China had much to do with that of 
Temmangu in Japan, 

The man-gods of the older Shinto are not deified 
individuals, but types. The sun-goddess is repre- 
sented as attended by the gods of the five be or 
hereditary government corporations. These in- 
cluded Koyane, the so-called ance.stor, but really 
a type, of the Nakatomi priestly gild ; Futo-dama 
(‘great offering’), the ancestor of the Imbe who 
prepared the sacrificial offerings; and Toyotama 
(‘ rich- jewel ’), the ancestor of the jewel-makers. 
Suhuna-bikona, a dwarf deity who is associated 
with Oho-na-mochi in worship and i^th, is prob- 
ably also a deified type— a sort of lEsculapius or 
father of medicine. 

The phallic deities are the chief representatives 
of the mass of deified human qualities. Originally 
a symbol of the procreative power, the phaUns 
came to represent lusty animal vigour generally, 
the foe to death and disease. Hence its use as a 
magical appliance to repel pestilence. It is mainly 
in this prophylactic capacity that it figures in 
Shinto, where it is deified under the name of 
Kunado no kami (‘god of the come-not place’), 
and has a special ritual. Kunado no kami had no 
shrines, but in the shape of a natural phalloid 
boulder or carved wooden pillar was wors^ped 
by the roadside, especially at cross-ways. Hence 
he came to be regarded as the god of roads and 
the guide and protector of travellers. The honours 
still paid to the Dosojin {‘road-ancestor-deity’) are a 
survival of this cult, which, in spite of oflioial dis- 
couragement, is not quite extinct in eastern Japan. 
The kteis is represented by the peach, the bean, 
and the rice-grain, which are used magically to 
keep off diseases or — what is the same thing — 
demons. The peach flung by Izanagi to dnve 
baok_ the ‘ Thunders ’ which pursued him from 
Yomi was deified for its services. 

8. Priesthood. — Herbert Spencer’s saying (Soei- 
dlogy) that ‘in early stages of social evolution the 
secular and the sacred are but little distinguished ’ 
is well illustrated by Shinto. The Jingikioan, 
or ‘department of religion,’ whose officers dis- 
charged the chief religious functions of State 
Shinto, was simply a Government bureau like any 
other, though it took precedence of the rest, and 
its proceedings were as much matters of State as 
the collection of taxes or the administration of 
justice. _ The very word matsurigofo (‘govern- 
ment’) is only another form of matsuri (‘a re- 
ligious festival ’). Hirata says that ‘ the worship 
of the gods is the source of Government, nay, it ts 
Government.’ 

The chief priest of Shinto is the Mikado himself. 
In some of the most important ceremonies he 
takes the leading part. But from the most 
ancient times his religious functions have been 
delegated. In the Jinimu Tenno legend we arc 
told of a michi no omi, or ‘ Minister of the Way,’ 
who acted as_‘ ruler of a festival ’ in honour of the 
god Taka-mi-musubi. The chief vicars of the 
Mikado were the family, or rather hereditary cor- 
poratiou, called the Nakatomi, of which the Fuji- 
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■\vara, so famous in later times for the number of 
poets, statesmen, and empresses which it fur- 
nished, was a branch. The Nakatomi held the 
chief offices of the Jingik-vvan, and exercised a con- 
trol over the local priesthood, if Ave may call them 
BO. The Imbe Avere another hereditary corpora- 
tion. Their chief business Avas to prepare the 
oflerings for the State ceremonies. The name 
Imi-be, or ‘ religious purity department,’ has refer- 
ence to the care Anth Avhich they avoided all ritual 
impurity in doing so. The nrabe, or diviners, 
correspond to the Roman college of augurs. 
Their business was to divine, by means of the 
marks on a scorched tortoise-shell or deer’s 
shoulder-blade, all matters which might be re- 
ferred to them by the higher religious officials. 
Tlie priests of local shrines Avere called Kanmishi, 
that is, Kami-nushi or ‘ God-master.’ Their duty 
Avas to recite the usual prayers, and to attend to 
the repairs of the shrine. The Kannushi are not 
a caste, though some of the most important posts 
are usually held by NakatomL Tney are not 
celibates, and Avear their distinctive dress only 
Avhen engaged in worship. Even this is not a 
sacerdotal costume, but only an old official garb of 
the Mikado’s court. 

There Avere several kinds of priestesses. The 
highest in rank was the saiwo, a princess of the 
Imperial blood, Avho Avas consecrated at the 
beginning of every reign to the seiwice of the 
sun-goddess at Ise. A similar appointment Avas 
made to the shrine of Kamo near Kioto, Avhere the 
Mikado’s ■ayij7ami(‘8umame-god’)Avas Avorshipped. 
Both these offices have long been extinct. At all 
the principal shrines young girls called Karmi no 
Ko God-child ’) or miko are consecrated to the 
service of the ^ods. They dance the kagura, cook 
the food for oflerings, ana occasionally become the 
medium of inspired communications. The greater 
shrines had also Kami-be attached to them. These 
Avere peasants AV'ho tilled the glebe-lands. Recent 
statistics mve the number of Shinto priests as 
14,766. Their duties are light and their emolu- 
ments scanty. Many of them have other sources 
of income. 

9. Worship. — In Shinto, as in other relimons, 
the forms or divine Avorship are, Avith scarcely an 
exception, ad^tations of the forms of respect to 
living men. Tlie most common of these is obeis- 
ance. The Shinto Avorshipper bows tivice before 
and after he makes his oflering. Kneeling is also 
knoAATi. Clapping hands, juiraarily a sign of joy, 
became first a general form of re.spect to sovereigns 
and others. More recently it has been confined to 
divine Avorship. The number of hand-clappings is 
minutely prescribed in the rituals. Oflerings ‘ in 
token of respect,’ as one of the rituals has it, by 
Avay of bargain for future blessings, or as a ransom 
for ceremonial shortcomings, consisted of food or 
drink, as rice, salt, sake, flesh, fish, fruit, vege- 
tables, etc. ; offerings of clothing, whether in the 
shape of woven fabrics, of yam, or of garments, of 
hemp, and mulberry-bark fibre or silk, held a very 
important place. TheyAvere represented in later 
times by the ohonusa or ‘ great offerings,’ which 
consisted of tAvo wands placed side by side wnth 
hempen fibre depending from the one and strips of 
paper from the other. The latter are made of 
mulberry -bark fibre, and represent the cloth Avhich 
was formerly made of that material. Tlie aa'cII- 
knoAvn gohei, Avhich consist of one wand with i 
paper strips attached to it, are a simplification of i 
the ohonusa. The assertion so often made, that 
the Avhite colour of the paper is symbolical of 
purity, has no founfetion. The gohei are in 
modem times the objects of much superstition. 
The god on ceremonial occasions is supposed to 
tlcscend into the gohei ; they are flourished in order 


to avert evil influences, and even placed in th« 
domestic shrine and worshipped. Gohei-katsugi 
yo^i-bearer ’) is the Japanese phrase for a super- 
stitious man. SAVords, jewels, and mirrors are 
offerings of a more permanent character. The 
shintai, Avhich in so many cases consist of these 
objects, Avere doubtless ong^nally. simply offering!. 
Human sacrifice formed no part of the Sliinto State 
religion as described in the ancient records. Bat 
there is evidence that such oflerings Ai-ere not 
unknown, especially to the river-gods. In the 
Yengishiki lists of offerings Ave also, find mention 
of agricultural implements, slaves, horses, and 
carriages, or rather palanquins. 

10. Shrines. — The Shinto shrine is by no means 
a costly edifice. Many of the smaller ones are 
quite portable. In 771 a ‘greater shrine’ h^ 
only 18 feet frontage. The more important shrines 
have usually a number of smaller edifices attachel 
to them, such as a gallery of votive pictures, a 
small oratory Avhere the envoy of the Jlikado 
performs his devotions, a stage for the iaigura . 
or sacred pantomimes, and Tuassha or shrines for 
dependent or associated deitie.s. The YengUhiki 
enumerates 3132 official shrines. At the present 
day there are nearly 200,000 Shinto shnnesTn 
Japan, of Avhich but a small proportion _ have 

E rnests or revenues. The Avell-knoun tori-i or 
onorary gateway seen before them is no douHpn 
imitation of the Chinese pailoo and the Indian 
turan. It is not mentioned in the Kojiki or 
the Nihongi. 

II. Prayer.^ — Of private individual prayer thert 
is little mention in the old records. But a con- 
siderable collection of the religious formultp called 
norito, read at festivals and other occasions by ■ 
officials on behalf of the Mikado, have come down 
to us from a great but unknoAvn antiquity. Ibsy 
are addressed sometimes to individual _ deitie^ ■, 
sometimes to special categories of deities, and 
sometimes to the gods generally. They comprise 
petitions for rain, for good harvests, for preserva- 
tion from earthquake and conflagrabon, for enu- 
dren, for health and long life to the sovereign, 
and peace and prosperity to the empire, olom 
and spiritual blessings, or happiness in a lut 
state, are undreamt of. ■ There are also annon • 
raents of the appointment of a priestess, ^ , 
beginning of a neAV reign. At the present y 
Shinto gods are prayed to when a „ 

ground is reclaimed, on buildmg a, house ^ 
a rice-field. There are prayers for 
trade and for domestic happmess, making imaer 
Buddhist influence vows to give np dnnk, ^ 
bling or profligacy, thanking for escape from ftWf. 
wreck or other danger. , „.„fnrv a 

12. Rank of deities. -In the 7th “ 

system of official ranks Avas « J^, 

from China, and applied to gods 
A curious result was that many ® , ofGrials. 

I the hierarchy than the higher ^ 
here is a case of a volcano-goji ^ jn<l 
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writh the equivalent of a D.§.0. A kn* of 

12th cento there were the 
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dancers for this purpose. where 

14. Pilgrimage^’ are coi«nion to 
the shrines of the 
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15 , Purity and morals.* — It cannot be doubted 
that the ancient Japanese had some ideas_ of 
morality. There is evidence that theft, lying, 
and adultery were condemned by them. But 
there is scarcely anything in Shinto by way of a 
moral code. There is no direct moral teaching in 
its sacred books. A schedule of offences agamst 
the gods, to absolve which the ceremony of ‘ Great 
Pvttification’ was performed twice a year, enumer- 
ates : incest (within narrow limits of relationship), 
bestiality, wounding, -witchcraft, and certain inter- 
ferences -with agricultural operations. The other 
offences mentioned are of a purely ceremonial 
character. Shinto therefore would appear to be 
an exception to the rule stated by Pfleiderer 
(Philosophy of Religion), that ‘ the beginnings of all 
social customs and legal ordinances are directly 
derived from religion." The ceremonial purity of 
Shinto greatly resembles that of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. Actual personal dirt was considered dis- 
respectful to the deities, and hence bathing and 
putting on fresh garments are constantly prescribed 
among the preliminaries of worsliip. The consum- 
mation of a marriage produced defilement, and a 
separate hut was built for this purpose so that the 
dwelling might not be rendered unclean. Shinto 
has no marriage ceremony. There is a modem 
custom of sousing with buckets of water on New 
Year’s day men who have been married during the 
previous year. Virgins were selected as priestesses. 
There is a case of a princess’s appointment as such 
being cancelled for unchastity. Menstruation and 
childbirtli caused uncleanness. The death of a rela- 
tive, pronouncing or executing a capital sentence, 
touching a dead body, eating food prepared in a 
house of mourning, disease, wounds, leprosy, or 
sores involved various degrees of ritual impurity. 
These ideas were inconsistent -with religious rites 
at funerals. The Shinto burial service, much 
heard of during the Russo-Japanese war, is a 
modem innovation, dating after the Restoration 
of 1868. Eating flesh was in ancient times not 
regarded as causing uncleanness, but later, under 
Buddhist influence, it became so. Impure food 
communicated its uncleanness -to the fire with 
which it had been cooked. To avoid chances of 
such impurity, fire was made afresh -with a fire- 
drill for use in the more important sacrifices. 
Certain calamities, such as snake-bite and the 
stroke of lightning, were regarded as indicating 
the_ displeasure of the gods, and therefore as un- 
fitting the -victim for their service. At one time 
when a man’s house was destroyed by fire he 
became temporarily unclean. There was a special 
avoidance (imi) of impure things for a specified 
term in preparation for the festivals. 

Lustration, the most natural and universal 
means of restoring purity, is well known in Japan. 
The use of salt is another. Spitting (there was a 
god of spittle) is a symbolical expulsion of impurity. 
Breathing on an object, such as a garment or a 
human figure, which is then cast into the sea, 
has the same result. The idea of ransom is also 
implied in the last ceremony. 

16 . Ceremonies." — These are combinations of the 
elements of worship described above. The greatest 
Shinto ceremony is the Ohonihe or Daijoioe, which 
corresponds to our coronation. It is the solemn 
religious sanction of the Mikado’s sovereignty. 
The kernel of this rite was the offering by the 
Mikado in person to the gods, represented by a 
cushion, of nee and sake, which were then partaken 
or by himself and subsequently by the court. The 
rice came from_ two provinces selected by divina- 
tion. Everything in the Ohonilie ceremony was 
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in duplicate, so that, if one part was vitiated by 
some accidental impurity, the other might escape. 
Urabe or diviners from the capital superintended 
the ingathering of the rice, which was done with 
great ceremony by a staff of local officials, It _was 
then brought to the capital, where special buildings 
had been erected for its reception and for the accom- 
modation of the very numerous officials^ concerned. 
Here, too, everything was done in duplicate. The 
ceremony included frequent purifications, prayers 
to the eight gods, whicn included amongst others 
the harvest-gods, the god of growth, and the 
food-goddess, and the recital of ‘ancient words’ 
and norito of blessing. 

The Nihi-name or ‘new tasting,’ when the rice 
of the new season was first partaken of, was the 
same as the Ohonihe, except tliat it was performed 
annually and with much less pomp. Something 
of the same kind was performed by the local 
officials and also by the people. Conscientious 
persons would not eat the new rice until after 
this celebration. The Ahinibe and Kanname -\vere 
different forms of the same ceremony. The festival 
of Hirano is believed to have been in honour of 
Image no Kami (‘ the goddess of new food’) and of 
the gods of the kitchen boiler and cooking-pan. 
In later times the sun-goddess, the hero Yamato- 
dake, and the Mikados Chiuai and Nintoku were 
recognized as the deities of Hirano. 

The Toshigohi (‘ praying for harvest ’) was a very 
important festivM. It was in honour practically 
of all the gods, and was celebrated in the chapel 
of the imperial palace by a Nakatomi as represent- 
ing the Mikado. 

The Tsvkinatni is described as a ‘ thanksgi-ving 
service for the protecting care of the gods.’ The 
name means ‘monthly,’ but it was really performed 
only tirice a year. It resembles the Toshigohi. 

The Kiii (‘praying for rain’) was addressed -to 
the gods of 85 shrines, and included the usual 
offerings of cloth-stuffs. To a few a black horse 
was offered in addition, no doubt symbolical of the 
black clouds which usher in rain. 

Other ceremonies were for ‘ the offering of cloth- 
ing’ to the sun-goddess at Ise, on the occasion of 
the rebuilding of the Ise shrines ; for ‘ blessing the 
great palace in honour of the sacred mirror pre- 
served in the palace ; and for ‘ calming the august 
spirit,’ in other words, for long life to the Mikado. 

The Ohoharahi or ‘ (Ireat Purification ’ ceremony, 
by which the nation was solemnly absolved twice 
a year from its ceremonial sins, was one of the 
most important and ancient of the Shinto rites. 
It is mentioned in the Nihongi under the date a.d. 
200 , which, although legendary, implies a great 
antiquity. The Ohoharahi consisted m the recital 
by a Nakatomi on behalf of the Mikado of a norito, 
which recounts the divine origin of the dynasty 
and the authority given to the sovereign to absolve 
his people from all offences to be committed by 
them. These offences are enumerated and their 
absolution is declared : 

‘As the many-piled clonds of Heaven are scattered by the 
oreatb of the Wmd-Gods : as the morning breezes and the 
evening breezes dissipate the dense morning vapours and the 
dense evening vapoura : ns a huge ship, moored in a great 
harbour, costing off its Btem-mooringa, casting off its bovr« 
moonngs, drives forth into the great sea-plain i as yonder thiede 
brushwood is smitten and cleared aivay hy the sharp sickle 
lb the fire, — bo sh^ all offences be utterly annulled.* 
The reading of this formula was accompanied by 
the oflering of ransom-objects, which after the 
ceremony were taken away and thrown into a 
nver, where certain gods took delivery of them 
and dispatched them to the sea. Thence they 
were ultimately transferred to the land of Yomi. 
In the case of the purification of the offences of 
individuals, the culprit was obliged to supply the 
needful offerings, which thus became the equiva- 
lent of a fine 
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The Michiahe ceremony was in honour of the 

S hallic Sahe no Kami (preventive or prophylactic 
cities). The norito of this rite callea upon them 
to prevent evil spirits (diseases personified) from 
entering the capital from the Nether country, i.e. 
the land of Yomi. Ofierings of cloth-stuff's and 
food are made to them for this purpose. 

The Mikado no Matsuri, or festival of the august 
gate, was addressed to the guardian deities of the 
palace gates, adjmring them to prevent the entrance 
of noxious things. 

The Hoshidzume (‘fire-quieting’) ceremony was 
performed on the last day of the sixth and twelfth 
months. The Urabe kindled a fire by means of a 
fire-drill, and read a norito in Avhich the fire-god 
was reminded of the divine authority of the 
Mikado, and of the means provided for his coercion 
and control by his mother Izanami. This intimi- 
dation is followed by bribery : ‘ To the end that 
thou mayest control thy transports against the 
Palace of the Sovran grandchild, 1 offer thee bright 
cloth,’ etc. 

The above by no means exhausts the list of 
Shinto ceremonies. In modem times there are 
many local celebrations much resembling in char- 
acter the carnivals of Southern Europe. Fun and 
jollity are more prominent here than religion. 

17. Magic.^ — There are two kinds of magic in 
Japan, the religious and the non-religious. The 
latter is probably the first in order of time. It is 
closely associated ^vith medicine. Sometimes a 
magical procedure, non-religious in itself, acquires 
a religious character by being represented as 
taught or practised by a god. The novelist 
Bakin, writing early in the 19th centu^, applies 
the term majinai (‘magic’) indiscriminately to 
exposing books in the sim to keep away book- 
worms, to curing a toothache by turning over a 
pebble on the road, and to swallowing the ashes 
of an old almanac as an antidote to poison- 
ous fish. ‘If,’ he says, ‘the master of a house 
before going to bed goes round calling out, “ Be- 
ware of fire,” the spirit of the words ■will fiU the 
house, and it will be preserved against fire and 
robbery.’ The principle of ‘sympathetic magic,’ 
described in Frazer’s Golden Bough, is illustrated 
by the case of a round stone (supposed to be the 
shintai of a rainfall-god) which causes rain to 
fall when water is poured on it. Whistling to 
raise the wind is another example. If a married 
woman is childless, the old women of the neigh- 
bourhood assemble and go through the form of 
delivering her of a child, represented by a doll. 
Relief from local ailments is obtained by rubbing 
the corresponding part of a god’s image. The 
well-known witchcraft of ill-treating a figure of 
the intended victim with the intention of making 
him suffer accordingly is common in Japan, and 
may be practised either •with or ■without the 
assistance of a deity. There are no pacts ■with 
demons or coercion of spirits in the older Shinto 
literature. 

The magical power of the symbol, as if it 
possessed some of the actual powers of the thing 
it represents, is also exemplified. Roof-tiles are 
impressed with a pattern of bubbles — suggestive 
of water — as a preventative against fire. The 
talismans used for various purposes may have been 
originally symbols, though we cannot now trace 
their origin. The sea-god gave Hohoderai a tide- 
flowing and a tide-ebbing jewel, by which he could 
make the tide flow and ebb at pleasure. The 
wa'ving of a magic scarf had the effect of keeping off 
snakes and centipedes. _ The modem ■wfitch twangs 
a small bow in her ma^cal summoning of spirits. 
The shivie-naxca, a cord made of rice-straw which 
has been pulled up by the roots, is well kno^wn as 
> Cf. art. Maoio (Japanese). 


a preventative of evil spirits. It is suspended 
before shrines, round sacred trees, and at the New 
Year in front of every dwelling-house. Some 
superstitious people wear one on their persons. 
The magic use of set forms of speech independent 
of their meaning is illustrated by the recital of the 
numerals from one to ten as a safeguard against 
disease. A Japanese in a thunderstorm calls out 
Kuhabara 1 ( ‘ Mulberry grove ! ’). Here, howeverl 
the idea is to suggest to the thunder-god that the 
place is a mulberry grove— which is never struck 
by lightning. Some magic is condemned by Shinto, 
not toy its want of efficacy, but for the evil purposes 
to which it was put. 

Divixiation ‘ is magic which has the special pur- 
pose of revealing the unkno^^vn. It may be either 
religious, or, like our palmis^, non-religions. 
The modem Japanese writer Hirata defines it 
as ‘ remectfully inquiring the heart of the gods.’ 
The ‘ Greater Divination,’ practised in the olden 
times, consisted in draiving conclusions according 
to certain rules from the lines which appear in a 
deer’s shoulder-blade when scorched by fire— a 
practice known to the Chinese, Kalmuks, the 
ancient Greeks and Germans, and even in Scotland, 
where it is called ‘reading the speal.’ In later 
times a tortoise-shell was substituted for the deefs 
shoulder-blade. The religious element of this 
divination consisted in a prayer to Koyane, the 
diviner’s god, to grant a true result of the pro- 
cedure. Tsuji-ura (‘cross-roads divination’) was 
performed by going out to the highway, planting 
a stick to represent Kunado, the phallic deity of 
roads, and then interpreting the casual utterances 
of the passers-by as an answer. _ The mikayu-wa 
(‘august-grael-divination’) consisted in plunging 
reeds into a gniel made of rice and red beans, and 
divining from the way in which the rice grams 
entered the reeds the crops which it would be best 
to sow. Caldron-divination predicts good or lU 
fortune from the sound made by a boiling caldron. 
Omens are frequently mentioned in the old histone. 
Earthquakes, floods, and storms were supposed to 
portend war. White . animals and_ three-legged 
birds were lucky. The ordeal of boiling ■water is 
frequently mentioned. Dreams reveal the future , 
but, like "Pharaoh’s, they usually require mterpre- 


tation. j r „ ojr 

18. Inspiration.— We have no record of tue cir- 
cumstances under which such grains of di 
tmth as Shinto contains became knoivn to me 
Japanese. Most Shinto oracles, _ however 
intended, bear the plain stamp of 
spiration is called Japanese 1 , 

attach’). This term implies that the 6°“, , 
possession of the prophet, or oftener 
and uses him or her as a mouth-piece, ine 
were very often used for politiral "advise 

empress Jingo was inspired by a S® ^„jgnt 
her husband to invade Korea. Bj another anam 
oracle, the sun-goddess dmected that ® 
should be erected to her m Ise. In ' jj „{ g 
ing was given by certain gods of the PP 
hostile army. The deities concerne 
warded by an increase of rank. • ■ 

certain a'biises in the • nriestess 

shrines were condemned by a vn^ linddbist 
when in an inspired condition, toe 
priests who converted Shmto to th« 



ir inspiration the hypnotic trance i m • 

pmetised m Japan. f riVe tolpi'rf 


till praotisea m oapau. inspirea 

irgins attached to the ®hrme8, gi 
iterances ; and there are strolling m j,j.ppotic 
udifferent character who wril ^’“Up*^„niMic»t« 
tate, real or assumed, and for a tnfle 
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mcssaf'cs to tlieir clients from any gods or siiirita 
of deceased men that may be desired. 

19, Later history. — Shinto and Buddhism at 
first held aloof from one another, or showed a 
mntiinl antagonism. But in the Sth cent, tjic 
Mikado Shoinu, wlien about to found the Buddhist 
temple of TOdaji at Kara, sent a Buddhist priest 
named 6y{5gi to the shrine of the sun-goddess at 
Ise with a present of a Buddhist relic. Gyogi 
brouglit h.acK an oracle, which wtus interpreted^ to 
mean that tlie sun-goddess identified herself with 
the Buddha Vnirochana — described as the personi- 
fication of essential bodhi and absolute purity. 
This was the first case in Japan (the same principle 
had already been applied in Chinn to Lao-tse and 
Confucius) of the recognition of the Kami ns 
Buddliist avatars or incarnations. Systematized, 
it formed the basis of the teaching ot a new sect 
called Rriobu Shinto. Its chief founder was the 
famous IvobO Daishi (died A.D. 835), a Buddhist 
saint to whom is ascribed the invention of the 
Hirngnna Syllabary, and writings and paintings 
innumerable. The KyObu had great vogue down 
to the end of the 18th century. It is really much 
more Buddhist than Shinto. The only Shinto 
deity it gives importance to is Kuni-toko-tachi, a 
very colourless personage, to whom the Nihongi 
gives the first position in point of time. The F«t- 
itsn Shinto was a branch of the Byobu. It was 
established about the end of the lfith cent. Other 
sects were the Degtwhi and Sutm'ga Shinto, both of 
which arose in the 17th century. The former intro- 
duces into Shinto the principles of the I-king, a 
Chinese book of divination, while the latter is 
penetrated ivith principles derived from the 
Chinese Sung dynasty philosophy. 

The encroachments of Buddhism were not con- 
fined to doctrine. Buddhist priests took charge of 
all the Shinto shrines except a few of the most 
important, such as those of Ise and Idzumo. 
Many elements of Buddhist ceremony wore com- 
binca with the native rites. The architecture and 
ornaments of the shrines were given a Buddhist 
character. For many centuries most of tlie 
Mikados, the high priests of Shinto, assumed the 
Buddhist tonsure. In the 17th cent, there was 
a great rerival of Chinese learning in Japan, 
much to the neglect of Buddhism, by the educated 
classes. It reached n climax towards the end of the 
18th cent., when a reaction set in, which Mabuchi, 
Motodri, and Hirata took advantage of to recall 
the attention of tho nation to the old pure Shinto of 
the Kojihi and tho Nihongi. They succeeded to 
some extent, csnocially in discrediting the RyObu 
and other Buddni.st forms of Shinto, But this was 
in reality a renctionaiy movement. Theoldcrfaith 
was wholly inadequate to meet the spiritual 
wants of a nation long familiar udtb the religious 
thought of India and China — both far richer in 
spiritual and ethical purport than Shinto. Their 
propaganda, however, did much to reanimate the 
old belief in the hlikado’s divine descent and 
authority, and undoubtedly contributed to bring 
about his restoration in 18GS to his position ns a 
dt facto sovereign. 

In the last century two popular forms of Shinto 
— ^so-called — sprang up. One of these is called the 
Ranmonhgb (‘lotus-gate-doctrine’), because, like 
the lotus growing in the mud, it remains pure in a 
wicked world. The other is the Tenrih/o (‘teach- 
ing of the Heavenly Reason’). It has high moral 
aims. Both these sects have made rapid progress, 
and claim great numbers of adherents. They are 
not really Shinto, but owe whatever ritality'they 
pOMcss to elements borrowed from India and 
China, At the present day, Shinto as a religion 
IK pmcticnlly c.xtinct. It c.annot compete with 
UuiUihi-m. which has of recent years awakened to 


new life. And now there is a new and_ still more 
formidable rival in the field — Christianity — ^which 
has already about 130,000 followers, and is spread- 
ing every day. Shinto is kept alive mninly by the 
popular festivals and pilgrimnge.s, of wiiich re- 
ligion forms but a snmll part. To Shinto also 
belong the religious element in the cult of the 
Mikado, and tho sensibility _ to tlie divine in 
Nature, which is characteristic of the Japane.se 
nation. 

LiTERATmr..— The student may Kvtely disregard cverj-thlug 
written on Shinto In European languapas before SirE. Satow's 
articles in TASJ, 1S71 to ISSl. Tlio older authorities, especially 
Kaeniptcr, are grossly inaccurate and misleading. Gea'KVAL : 
W. E. Griffis, The Jlelipions oj Jai>an, London, 1893; 
W. G. Aston, Shinto, do. 1905; F. Brinkley, Japan and 
China : their History, Arts, and Lit., London, 1903-01, v. ; M. 
Revon, Le Shinntolnne, Paris, 1005. ilrTlIs: Kojiki, tr. B. H. 
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W. G. Aston. 

SHIPS AND BOATS. — Tho art of navigation 
often has a religious or magical aspect. The build- 
ing and launching of vessels may be accomjinnied 
by definite rites at various stages of their progress, 
and ships and boats are often used in ceremonies 
connected with social events, especially in con- 
nexion with death. Boats also come occasionally 
into rites of divination and medicine. In some 
places certain ships or boats are sacred or parts of 
a vessel may have special sanctity. Religious and 
magical motives often influence the decoration of 
vessels and may be the cause of features of their 
construction. 

I. Rites of building and launching. — These take 
place in many parts of the world, varying from 
such relatively simple ceremonies ns accompany 
the launching of a large vessel among ourselves to 
prolonged rites accompanying ovenrimportant stage ,■ 
in tho building and preparation of a vessel for use. 

In the island of Ambrim In the New Hebrides, ceremonies 
take pl.vcB at the felling of the tree from which the canoe Is to 
be made, at tho hcplnninK of the hallowing ot its trunk, wlien 
the oulriirger is atDxcd, and on other occasions. Ceremonial 
feasts arc field every five daya during the process of construc- 
tion, and, when the canoe is ready, it is taken in stages spread 
over several days to the clearing In the forest where ail the 
important religious rites of the people are held. Both here and 
on other occasions the maker of the canoe calls upon tho ghosts 
of canoe-mokers of former times, asking them to take the canoe 
under their protection, and certain of the pigs killed during 
the rites arc believed to serve as food for these ghosts. 

When the canoe is launched, rites are performed, in one ol 
which a procession marches five times round the canoe, and the 
contents of coco-nuts ore poured over various parts of It. Tlie 
canoe is^ taken on ceremonial visits to ncighliouring villages, 
where pigs are killed and ceremonies take place. When the 
canoe returns after being launched, fruits are thrown at its 
occuimnls. This seems to be the degenerate remnant of cere- 
monial combats which in the neighbouring Banlra Islands form 
an Important feature of ceremonial voyages of the canoe round 
the island where It is made.l 

In Rew Caledonia ceremonies take place during tfie building 
of a large canoe and also when It is faunched, and those who 
take part In the rites have to be continent.7 During the con- 
struction of a canoe In Eddi-stone Island, In the Kolomons, 
various rites are performed to give speed and duratillity. In 
one of these leaves are hung over the canoe and creepers tied 
to it, and Insects arc placed in the caulking, both leaves and 
losrew being used in groups of four. Prayers are uttered 
similar to those of other religious rites of the Island, in wliich 
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the appeal is probably to the ghosts of former canoe-tuakers.i 
In several of the Solomon Islands slaves are killed or the heads 
of enemies are taken in connexion with the building or launch- 
ing of a new canoe. In Fiji human victims were killed and 
eaten when a canoe was launched.® 

In some parts of the Papuan Gulf of New Guinea a beheaded 
corpse is held over the how of a new canoe so that it is covered 
with blood, while elsewhere man-killing raids take place when 
a new canoe is made, and in some cases the blood of the victim 
is used to ‘paint’ the canoe. In the Namara district they kill 
a pig and a cassowary before killing the human victim. In the 
north of Papua no human victim is killed, but the canoe is 
painted red before it is launched. A formula is sung con- 
tinuously as a canoe is being made and a feast is held on its 
completion. Oonchs are blown at the launching, after which 
the owner is paddled about sitting on the platform of the canoe. 
When the Binandele fell a tree from which to make a new 
canoe for a raid, they address it in the name of a dead man, 
saying that they are cutting it down to be able to visit his 
slayers.® 

In Polynesia the whole process of making a canoe had a 
ceremonial character. Songs were chanted as it was adzed, 
and in Tahiti any slip, such as an inaccurate stroke or the use 
of an implement on the wrong side, would not merely be 
enough to stop the work temporarily, but might lead to the 
permanent abandonment of a canoe when almost finished. A 
fault, even a hesitation, on the part of the canoe-maker in the 
utterance of his formulas would have the same result.^ Feasts 
to gain the favour of the atua were held before cutting down 
the tree from which the canoe was to be made, and at the 
beginning and at every important stage in its construction. A 
special canoe was made as an offering to the atua and a human 
victim sacrificed.® In the Austral Islands the god Poere, who 
filled the springs with water, was invoked with oflierings of fish 
w'hen a canoe was launched,® and the Maoris performed rites at 
the launching of a canoe by means of which it was placed under 
the protection of the gods.f In the Hawaiian Islands the choice 
of a suitable tree was determined by the dream of a priest 
(kahuna) while sleeping before the shrine. Before the tree was 
cut down, pigs, coco-nuts, fish, and kava were offered to the 
gods with prayer, and the whole process of building was 
accompanied by rites.® 

Among the Kayans of Borneo the operation of boat-building 
is preceded by the taking of omens, and is liable to be stopped 
it these are inauspicious.® 

Similar rites have been recorded from various parts of Africa. 
Thus among the Baganda an oracle is consulted nefore the tree 
to be used in the making of a canoe is felled, and rites take place 
during this process, one feature of which is the necessity for 
continence on the part of the makers. The owner together 
with the builders eats the meat of the sacrificed animal on the 
shore near the canoe. When it is launched, a hut is built as a 
shrine for the spirit of the canoe. Goats or fowls are killed so 
that their blood may run along the keel, and this blood mixed 
with beer is placed hjr the side of the hut which serves as a 
shrine for the canoe-spirit. The first Journey of the canoe is to 
the shrine of a god.f® Among the Banyoro a man or an ox is 
eaten before the tree, while the body of a human victim is left 
by the tree-roots. When the canoe is ready to he launched, a 
sheep or fowl is killed so that the blood runs into the vessel.n 
Among the Baronga of S. Africa sacrifices must be made to the 
ghosts of ancestors buried in the forest before a tree therefrom 
IS out down to serve as material for a canoe.l® 

Both in Oceania and in Africa the rites of build- 
ing and launching are definitely connected with 
spiritual beings. In Melanesia these are certainly 
the spirits or ghosts of dead ancestors, who form 
the basis of the religious cult of this part of the 
world. Both in the New Hebrides and in the 
Solomons there is evidence that the ghosts are 
those of former canoe-builders, probably starting 
with that of the original introducer of the art. In 
Africa the spirit to which offerings are made during 
the processes of building and launching is clearly 
connected with the tree from which the vessel is 
made. The spirit of a large canoe is thought to 
he the spirit of the tree, which clings to the timber, 
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and especially the keel.^ Among the Baronga 
another Bantu people, the necessity of offerings is 
connected with the dead who have been buried in 
the forest from which the tree used for the canoe 
is taken. This suggests that the tree- and canoe- 
spirits of other Bantu peoples may have been 
derived from the spirit or ghost of the dead, 

A similar connexion between a canoe and the 
spirit of the tree from which it is made occurs 
in Polynesia. In the Hervey Islands the songs 
chanted while a canoe is being made are said to 
have been addressed originally to the tree-spirit j'' 
and the necessity for the propitiation of the tree- 
spirit in Samoa is seen in the case of a tree which 
had been cut down as suitable for the keel of a 
canoe not being used through fear of the aitu of 
the grove in which the tree was growing.^ It may 
be that this was the original belief of the canoe- 
makers of Melanesia, and that it has since been 
replaced by the propitiation of ancestors which is 
characteristic of the religion of that region. 

The ship or boat is often the object of religious 
or magical ritual after it has been built and 
launched, but it is usually diflScnlt to tell how far 
such rites pertain to the vessel itself and how far 
they form part of the ritual of warfare, fishing, or 
other purpose for which the vessel is to he used. 
In Eddystone Island rites are performed during 
the making of a canoe which are designed to 
promote success in the fishing for bonito, w’hich is 
one of the favourite pursuits of the islanders ; and 
in many places the nature of rites in which a boat 
is concerned shows that they are designed to 
promote the success of fishing or warfare rather 
than the safety of the vessel . Among the Baganda, 
however, fish are definitely offered to the canoe ; 
they are lulled in the vessel with the words ‘ This 
fish Ave offer to you,’ and, if the fishing fails after 
the omission of this offering, a propitiatory cere- 
mony is held in Avhich fish are offered Avith a con- 
fession of Avrong-doing.^ 

2. Death-rites. — In the rites so far considered 
the vessel itself is the main purpose. Ships and 
boats also frequently enter into rites the purpose 
of Avhich is wholly different. Thus the “se of 
boats is very frequent and prominent in death- 
rites.® 


In Melanesia the bodies of the dead are often placed 
it some stage of the funeral-rites or the dead are intcmo in 
;heir canoes. In the New Hebrides a canoe is 
ihjeots which may be of use to the dead and is uien sent M 
luring the course of the death ceremonies ; and a siniil.w p • 
leeding takes place as part of the highly coniplex and prolong 
leremonial in which initiates gradually rise in rank ns me 
if a fraternity connected with a cult of the dead. 

In New Britain the corpse of an important man is wia in a 
loat which, with its contents, is sunk far out . /r, p.],.. 

vere also sent out to sea in canoes in several islands ■ 
lesia, such as Samoa and NiuA In other 9®®®® , , ..Tin 
vhile undergoing desiccation, was left in .‘‘,8®'’,°^® a 

he platform of a double canoe, lu.o^er islands of P J . 
lody was interred in n canoe or in a Sjianarchl- 

epresentlng a canoe.® In the Lau region of the RJ 
lelago the bodies of chiefs were placed in great 
Iragged to almost inaccessible caves.’ . 

The Malanau, a Klemantan people of Borneo, put the pro^^^ 
>f a dead man and sometimes the corpse also in a canoe 

end it out to sen.« * , ,i»,th.ritcs of America, 

The use of a canoe is frequent in the drath rite i ^ 

specially in the southern continent, the bod 
eing frequently Interred in ranocs.® |„ 

In Asia there are only a few traces of the j 9 ,„etiniw 
Tn the ■Wicohnr Islands the dead arc soiije — 
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Tradition in several places tells of stone boats. 

The shaikh in whose honour boat-processions still take place 
in Eg3’pti is reported to havo travelled in a stone boat,' of 
which relics are still shown. Stone boats are prominent in the 
stories of Irish and British saints.- Petrified lioats occur in 
the legends of Indonesia and one of the legendarj' heroes of 
Euviana, in the Solomon Islands, is said to have turned his war- 
canoe into stone. 

8. Sacred parts of vessels. — In several places 
the hinder end of a vessel has a sacred character. 

In the Maori canoe the stern-thwart might be occupied by 
the priests, and this part was also believea to be occupied by 
the spirit under whose protection the vessel had been placed. 
In the Marquesas the image of a god was placed in the hinder 
part of the canoe.^ In the boat-burials of the vikings the dead 
were placed in houses erected behind the mast, and the Roman 
war-galley had a portion of the stern set apart as a temple. 

In other cases sacred objects of various kinds 
are placed in the bows, suggesting a more or less 
sacred character of this part of the vessel. 

In the Island of Dobu in the D’Entrecasteaux group (S.E. New 
Guinea) the bow of a canoe is dedicated to war and the stern to 
peace. If a canoe of any size were brought to a place bow first, 
it would mean war.6 

Amon^ the Baganda sanctity appears to attach to the keel. 
The spirit of the tree from which the canoe is made is believed 
to cling especially to the keel, and the blood of the goat kilted 
at the launching is allowed to run along this part of the vessel.® 

The decoration of ships and boats often has, or 
has had, a religious significance. 

Sometimes, as in Samoa, the figure-head in the form of an 
animal may indicate the village or district to which the canoe 
belongs, but more often (and perhaps also in Polynesia) the 
human being or animal represented is believed to protect 
or guide the vessel. The natives of the north-west coast of 
N. America adorned the bow and stern of their canoes with 
elaborate totemic patterns in painting or carving.7 

The presence of an eye upon the bows, which in 
ancient Egypt portrayed the eye of Osiris, seems 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean, India, Cliina, and 
N. America to have become a mere decoration, 
but it is possible that it still possesses a religious 
significance. Objects placed in the bows, such as 
the head of an albatross, sharks’ tails, horse-shoes, 
etc., may in some cases be only trophies, but more 
frequently they are amulets designed to ensure a 
fair wind or other benefit. 

The intense conservatism of sailors, which has 
done much to perpetuate special t3’pes of vessels 
and details of their structure, is probably con- 
nected with the belief in the religious or magical 
significance of the objects that they have preserved. 
On the other hand, the strength of the religious 
sentiments connected with boats has in some 
cases led to the disappearance of all means of 
navigation. There is little doubt that the com- 
plete absence of sea-going vessels, even in certain 
islands where they would seem to be indispens- 
able, is due to the sacred character of the art of 
boat-building. When those who knew the appro- 

g riate formulas and rites have died, the people 
ave forgone the highly useful art of navigation 
rather than make vessels destined to misfortune 
owing to the absence of the due religious rites.® 
IjTiaiATiiRB. — See the authorities quoted in the footnotes. 

W. H. R. Rivers. 

SHOES AND SANDALS. — Most savage 
peoples wear no covering on the feet, except where 
the climate is excessively cold — e.ff., among the 
Eskimo, Samoyed, and Gilyaks (but not the 
Fuegians). How soon the custom of covering 
the feet arose in pre-historic times is uncertain, as 
the perishable nature of the material used w’ould 
not tend to its preservation. Increasing civiliza- 
1 See above, § 3. 

3 0. Plummer, ViUe Sanctorum Bibemim, Oxford, 1910,1. 
Introd. p. civ and p. 227. 

® W. J. Perrj-, The ilegalithie Culture of Indonesia, 
Manchester, 1918, pp. 45, 48, 124. 

4 Elsdon Best, loc. cit. 

B W. E. Bromilow, Bep. Austral. Ass., voL xii. p. 470. 

B j. Eoscoe, in a personal communication. 

3 A. P. Nibiack, BSI for 1887-88, p. 295 ; G. Vancouver, A 
Voyage of Discovery, London, 1798, ii. 303. 

8 W. H. E. Rivers, ‘ The Disappearance of Useful Arts,’ 
Festskrift til E. Westermarck, Helsingfors, 1912, p. 109. 


tion led to the use of some form of sandals bnt 
even among the early Greeks these were not 
always worn, and among cultured Hindus afoot- 
covering, especially of leather, is disliked. Clement 
of Alexandria ivrote that bare feet are in keeping 
for a man, except when on militaiy service, and 
he quotes the Greek proverb, iToSedioBai rif SeSk. 
0at.^ We have to consider here the use of sandals 
and shoes in religious ritual. 

_ I. Ritual putting off of shoes.— On two occasions 
in the OT a command is given, ‘ Put off thy shoes 
from oft thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground ’—first to Moses, second to 
Joshua, on both occasions in presence of a theo- 
phany, making the surrounding place holy or 
tabu.® The priests also probably officiated in the 
Temple with bare feet.® Parallels from other 
religions may be cited before suggesting the 
rationale of the custom. 

No one was permitted to enter the temple of Britomartis in 
Crete unless barefooted, and a similar prohibition forbade the 
carrying of shoes into the holy place of Alectro at Ial)-B03 in 
Ehodes, and into the temple of the Tegean mother.4 Several 
other instances from Greek ritual might be cited, and the 
custom was a general one.® Worshippers at Borne went bare- 
foot in honour of Oybele, and also in the cult of Isis, as pictures 
at Herculaneum show.® While nothing is said of the priests in 
Roman sacrificial ritual, the suppliant offering a sacrifice to 
obtain a favour required to have his feet bare and hair di- 
shevelled.T Ovid cites an instance of a place where formerly 
stood a sacred grove, still approached with naked feet— an 
instance of the tenacity of custom.8 In Egypt the priests, 
when officiating in the temples, frequently removed their 
sandals.® A similar custom holds in India, where, e.g., at the 
temple of Dakor in Gujarat a visitor must remove bis shoes 
before ascending its steps.i® The practice is also found with the 
Muslims, who remove their shoes at the door of a mosque, 
carrying them in the left hand, sole to sole.U SimiIarlj-, on 
entering a house, Muslims leave their shoes on the durl/a'an, or 
lower part of the floor, before stepping on the leewdn, or upper 
part, and they also remove them before stepping on a cawjj 
or mat.i3 In some instances the sacredness of the tbi^hold 
demands that it be not touched with the foot when crossing it; 
hence among other rites that of taking ofit the shoes u some- 
times found.18 

The sandals or shoes which have been in contact 
wfith common ground must not be brought into 
contact with sacred ground, first, lest any dirt or 
the contagion of the outer secular world Bnoum be 
brought in, and probably, as a secondary 
to avoid carrying away the sacredness of the holy 
place upon them. The latter -would, of course, 
prevent their being used afterwards in ordinary 
life. For the former reason the feet are washea 
also w'here shoes are not ordinarily worn M ivell as 
■wliere they are, before entering a sacred place. 
TJiese customs are parallel to the precautions 
taken among savages to remove the outward co^ 
tagion from a stranger before admitting hnn 
the village or house.^® But the question of arena 


1 Clem. Peed. ii. 12. , 

2 Ex 8®, Jos 5IB ; cf. Ex 1912, Bk! 6l, 

s See art. Eeet-Wabhi.vo, § r. igsg- 

4W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Jnscr. 

901, no. 357 ; Solinus, Collectanea rerum rnemwmhvm, 
Mommsen, Berlin, 1874, xi. 8; Ovid, 

®See O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythologie und 
lunich, 1897-1906, p, 912; ri A. Lobeck 
Conigsberg, 1829, i. 249 ; J. G. Frazer, GBS.pt. viil., op 
he Com and of the Wild, London, 1912, h. 45. ^ ^ 

ePrudentius, Peristeph, 154; W- 
loman Antiquities^ London, 1890-91, s.v. a. S- 

7 A. Efirille, Prolegomena of the Exst. of Behgums, cr. n 
Iquire, London, 1884, p. 126. 

0 Ovid, P’asfi, vi. 395 ff. ■ f jneienl 

2 J. G. -Wilkinson, Manners atxd Cust^ <v 
Egyptians, ed. S. Birch, I>ondon, 1878, li. ssa ^ j^njon, 
1® M. Monler- Williams, Brahmanism and Hiuduxm , 

E^’-W.^'Lane, Arabian Soekty in 
«ne.Poole, London, 1883, P- 1^6. i US- - 

nd Customs of the Modem Egyptians^, do. 1 i 

12 Lane, Modern Egyptians^^, i. 65. 

13 See art. Doon, i i(e). rr directs that nc 

14 See art. Feet-Wasiuko, § 1. The Tataud dir^o 
ctson should approach the Temple with 

VebamBth, 66). t ih. Perils of the Soul, 

1® See Frazer, GB3, pt, E, PabM and the I ^ 
ondon, 1911, p. 102 ff. ; A. van Gennep, Us iws a y 
aris, 1909, p. 85 ff. 
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usage also must bo considered. Before any foot- 
covering wns'^vom or in the period of transition 
(e.g., in Homeric Greece) all religions rites must 
liave been performed barefoot, after washing the 
feet. Hence it may have been thought wiser to 
continue the practice after sandals were in common 
use, and the cause just considered would also affect 
the practice. In tlie same way stone knives con- 
tinued to be used ritually long after metal was 
used in ordinary life. 

In some magical rites sandals had to be laid 
aside and the feet washed. 

Grid relates that they were removed by the man who threw 
beans ns a ransom tor himscH and hia friends from the ghosts 
at the Lemuria.* Horace describes how Canldla practised her 
rites of sorcery with bare feet and dishevelled hair, and Pliny 
saj-s that selago was gathered in Qaul by one who went with 
newly-washed unshod ieet, and who wore a white robe.2 

This putting off of shoes, in conjunction with 
wearing the liair unbound and also a loose robe, 
points to the fear of hindering the magical action 
through any knot or constriction. In the same 
way all garments had to be loose in Greek sacri- 
ficial ritual.* 

Another reason for putting off the shoes or 
sandals was that this was a sign of grief or mourn- 
ing, and hence the right attitude in those who 
approached the gods and their sacred places in 
humUity. The custom is found in religious ritual 
where grief or humility was to be shown. 

The women in the procession through the town mourning 
with Dcmetcr went unshod, and so did theLocrian virgins (who 

serred a- ■ !- v ■ V • ' • ■ 

drought,. 

to propit ‘ , . , ■ ■ ' ' ■ . . ■ 

Ifany other instances of this arc known.® In actual mourning 
rites going barcloot was used by both Greeks and Romans ; e.g., 
Suetonius describes how the young nobles who removed the 
ashes of Augustus from the pjTO were barefoot.^ Bion 
describes Aphrodite wailing for Adonis as dcravioAos, and 
Autonooiuws unshod at the death oi Actaion.® It was also a 
token o! distraction, as when the Roman vestals fled from 
Rome with the sacred utensils.® Among the Hebrews to go 
bare-footed was also a sign ol raouniing.io 

2. Ritual wearing of special shoes.— Dress could 
be ivashod before visiting a sacred place, but this 
was impossible for sandals or shoes, unless these 
were merely of linen, as in a rite described by 
Herodian.^* Hence they were removed, as we 
have just seen, or special shoes were worn in the 
sanctuary or sacred place. These as well as a 
special dress might be there provided for the 
worshipper, unless he was rich enough to supply 
them for himself.’’ This is found in savage as well 
as in ancient custom. 

At the annual ceremony of tho new Are among the Creek 
Indians the priest wore a pair of new buckskin moccasins 
In5tc.ad of going barefoot. Theso were made by himself, and 
were stitched with the sinews of the animal from whose hide 
the material iwis procured. They were kept carefully in the 
sacred enclosure and used only at the festival.'® In Mexico 
tlic wuman representing the goddess lyacatecutli wore white 
sandals, and sandals fastened with buttons and cords were 
worn by the victims sacrificed to Buixtocihuatl, ond so also In 
other instances." In old Chinese ritual o great oHicer, on leav- 
ing his state and crossing the boundary, had to prepare a place 
lor an altar and there wore shoes of untanned leather and 
special garments.'® Persons consultiny the oracle of Tropbonius, 


after being washed and anointed, put on a linen shirt and 
shoes of the country — inroBtjKra/itl’Bf firix»pias sptviSov.' In 
the procession at tho Andanian mysteries the sacred women 
had to wear no other shoes than those m.ade of felt or of the 
skins of the sacrificial victims.® Similarly at a late Syrian rite 
in which hoys were initiated they wore slippers made from the 
hide of a sacrifleed animal.® As a customary foot-gear the uife 
of thejtatnen Diatit wore shoes made of the skin of a sacrificial 
victim or of one kil/ed, never of one dying a natural death.® 
Herodotus says that the Egyptian priests were not allowed to 
wcarany other shoes than those made from papyrus— iiro5v«ara 
gvpAii-o. In other cases they were made of leaves of palm.® 

The last examples have perhaps some connexion 
with rites in which at a sacrifice the worshipper 
stood or knelt on the victim’s skin.* In the Greek, 
Roman, and Egj’ptian instances the reason for 
wearing special shoes or sandals, not of leather, 
was connected with the idea that anything made 
of the hide of animals dying a natural death — i.e. 
not slain or sacrificed — ^wonld defile a sacred place. 
This is expressly stated by Ovid and Varro,’ and 
it also would be a reason for going unshod where 
the feet were not covered with some other material. 
The skin of sacrificed animals might be used, as 
some instances have shown. 

In ancient India, where probably, as in modern 
India, it may have been the usual custom to go 
barefoot because of the supposed impurity of 
leather,® the king who had performed the rajasUyn 
rite must never stand on the earth with bare feet. 

•From the throne-seat ho slips into the shoes and on shoes 
(he stands), whatever his veliicle may be, whether a chariot or 
anything else. For verily ho who performs tho RSgosOya is 
high above everything here, ar.l rvtry'M-;.- ii beneath 
him therefore this is lor hima r-, i cl, as long 

as he lives he does not stand on I, -.r!': ('■■i’.’i !:i;( f.-cji't 

Here the real reason probably was connected with 
sacredness as a result of the rite, which must 
not be contaminated by direct contact with_ the 
ground. Another rite in connexion with a king’s 
consecration ordained him to wear shoes of boar’s 
skin at the investing. 

The reason assigned is that the gods once produced a boar 
from a pot of pA>. Hence ' cows readily take to a boar,' because 
•it is their own essence Ohe-sap, blood)’ to which they ore 
taking. Thus the king ‘firmly establishes himself in the 
essence o! the cattle : therefore he puts on shoes of boar-skin.’'® 

The Parsi sacred books ordain that ‘walking 
with one boot os far as four steps is a Tandpiihar 
sin,’ or forbid this lest grievous harm should 
happen to the soul. The true reading here appears 
to be ‘withont boots,’ pr ‘with only a single 
covering on the feet’ — i.e. inner boots of thin 
leather over which an outer pair were worn out-of- 
doors. Modem Parsis understand it as walking 
without boots.” In another passage the reason is 
clearly stated — one is not to walk without hoots 
because, if one treads on dead matter while wear- 
ing them, he is not polluted.” Touching the ground 
— t.e. unconsecrated ground — with bare feet is most 
offensive to the Parsi and a sinful act : 

• It Is not desirable for those of the good religion ... to put 
a bare loot upon tho ground, hecauso it is a sin, and injury 
occurs to Spendlrmad, the archangel.’'® 

3. Removing one shoe. — In some instances in 
Greek ritual we find that one shoe was removed. 


' Ovid, Fasti, v, 432. 

s Hor. Sat. 1 . viii. 23; Pliny, HA’ x-ctv. 11 (62). 

5 J. Potter, AnliqitUia oj (fracct", London, 1832, L 26S; cf. 
art Ksots. 

» CalUmaAuB, Hymn., vL 124 ; Plutarch, de Sera Jfuminis 
Vindicia, 12. 

^ Tertullian, Apol iO. 

«See Qrup™ p. 012, for other refl.; 0. Wcinhold, ’Zur 
Oe^. derlieidn. Ritus,’ In Alh. der kSninl. Preuss. Akai, der 
n usnxsekajten, Berlin, 1836, p. 17. 

' Suet Aug. 100; cf. ERF fv. 6060. 
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Si”-*. ?• Is 20=f., Ezk 2417- a, 2 S 16®«. 

! * V. V. 10 ; W. R. Smith®, p. 453. 

„ “l,j7a«’'i Fausanias'e Deseriplion of Greece, London, 

IwP'ij v« Stti. 


p ^‘***'^’ Hfrf, of the American IniHam, London, 1 n6, 
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Ovid describes Medea, before her invocation of the powers 
which will help her to obtain herbs for the renewal of youth, ns 
having her feet — probably one foot — bare, hair and garments 

' Pans. Ct. xxxix. 8. 

® Jb. rv. 1. 6 1. ; DUtenberger, no. SSS. 

® W. R. Smith®, p. 438. 

4 Servius on Vergil, j£n. iv. 518 ; Festus, p. 191, cd. 0. O. 
MUller, Iicipiig, 1839. 

® iferod. ii. 37 ; cf. ApnI. lletam. 2. 

« Lucian, de Dea Sqria, 59 ; \V. It Smith®, p. 438 ; for other 
c-raraples see Lohcck, i. 244. 

7 Ovid, Fasti, i. 02p ; Varro, <fe £inq. LaL, vif. 84. 

8 Monier- Williams, p. 306. 
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floating loosely.i Verpl's account of Dido assisting at the rites 
ordained by the sorceress before her death is in the same terms 
— ‘unum exuta pedem vinclis, in veste recincta.’® 

The purpose here seems to be, as in parallel 
instances, to permit the free action of magical 
influences by loosening all knots {q.v.) and bonds 
■which might be conceived to restrain it, though 
•why one foot only should be unshod is not clear. 
Greek ritual of purification sometimes prescribed 
that the right foot should be bare and resting on 
the sldn of the sacrificial victim, probably in order 
that there might be free communication between 
the suppliant and the sacrifice.® A similar custom 
of ha'vung one foot bare existed among the warriors 
of the Aetolians and the Anagnini.* 

The latter, as described by Vergil, fought entirely naked, but 
the right foot was shod in the raw hide of a bull.® Thucydides 
also tells how 200 men of Platsea, having only one foot shod, 
surprised the Spartans and broke their line.® Similarly Perseus, 
in attacking the Gorgon, wore only one shoe.^ 

Possibly the account given by Herodotus of the occasional 
appearance of Perseus among the Chemmitae within his temple 
near Neapolis, when a sandal worn by him, two cubits in length, 
was sometimes found there, may have some connexion vith 
this custom. After its discovery all Egs'pt flourished.® 

Frazer considers this warrior custom to be a form 
of consecration or devotion observed by men in 
great danger, and cites also an instance of the 
pagan Arabs cursing with one foot bare.® 

The story of Jason relates that, when he was crossing a 
swollen stream, one of his sandals stuck in the mire. He pro- 
ceeded on his way to the house of the usurper Pelias, who 
recognized that he was the man with one foot shod by whom it 
was announced that he should die. This is probably a legend 
arising out of the ritual act in question. 

The story of Rhodope, whose shoe, taken by an 
eagle, was dropped by it in the bosom of Psamme- 
tichos, who sought its o'wner through all Egypt, 
is a version of the myth of Aphrodite and Hermes, 
and an early variant of the well-known folk-tale of 
Cinderella or Aschenputtel, of which there are 
innumerable examples.^^ 

Hermes fell in love with Aphrodite, but to his grief she 
proved obdurate. Zeus, in pity for Hermes, sent an eagle which 
took her shoe while she was bathing and brought it to Hermes. 
Aphrodite sought it, and eventually Hermes won her.12 

Gruppe connects this story, as well as those of 
Jason and Perseus, with such rites as have been 
referred to, and in particular with some mystery- 
legend and a mystery-ritual in which the sandal is 
a hadge, as it is tlie token of recognition in the 
folk-tales. The rite or rites may also explain the 
numerous representations of Aphrodite or Hermes 
binding or loosing their sandals, or of Aphrodite 
chastising Eros with a sandal. Hermes himself 
might be considered as novoKf^irlt like Jason,*® and 
possibW in the story the eagle is the god himself, 
since Zeus transformed him to that shape, accord- 
ing to one version of the myth of Leda. The rite 
may also account for such place-names as San- 
dalion and the like.** As a token of recognition 
sandals, armour, and weapons were placed under a 
stone by Aigeus where Aithra might show them to 
her son by him, Theseus, when ho was of age. 

Sandals were often consecrated both to Aphrodite and to 
Hermes.i® In art and myth the sandals of Hermes are wingrf 
and ‘carry him over sea and the boundless earth, with the 
blasts of the wind.’ i® Perseus and Fan also had winged sandals. 

I Ovid, iUt. vii. 182. 2 Verg. jEn. iv. 618. 

* J. O. Prazer, pt. iL, Taboo, p. 311. 

< Sfacrobius, Satur. v, xriii. 13 f. 

9 jF.n, vii. 6S9. e Thuc. ill. 22. 

t Artemid. Oneir. iv. 63. 8 Herod, ii. 01. 

9 GH®, pt. Ii., Taboo, p. 312 ; L Goldziher, ZD3IG xlvi. [1832] 
i. Is teere any connexion between this custom and that of 
cursing while standing on one foot ? (sec EJIE ill. SOO®, <13*1 

1® Strabo, ju'ii. 1 1 Lilian, For. UitU, xiii. 82. 

II J. and W, Grimm, Kinder- ttnd Hatumareberfi, Berlin, 1B70, 
no. 21 : J. Bolte and O. Polivka, Anmertunyen ru den Kinder- 
itnd HautmSrchen der Brdder Grimm, Leipzig, 1013, i. ICS ff. ; 
n, Kohler, Kteinrre SchHften, Weimar, 1S3S-10CW. 1. 27< ; and 
M. B, Cox, Cinderella, London, 1632, give Uie variants of the 
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w Ilyginus, Attronomiea, 11. 10. 1 * Artemid. loe. cU. 

1 * Gruppe, p. 1332. ■ 1* Jb. 

i8Homer. H.xiiv. Sllf. 


The shoes of swiftness, ‘seven-leagued boots’ otniany foik-tilM 
transporting , the wwrer swiftly from one place to anotW 
resemble Hermes’ wnged sandals. They are magic propenrt 
of the gods appropnated by men, or imaginativ^xaswaiw 
of the primitive sandal protecting the foot of the sniti nisstt 
In a Norse tale they are made by Hermodr from the skin of fit 
soles of her feet.i ' 


4. Magical rites with shoes.— The supposed 
dislike of spirits to leather,® as well as the magical 
virtues attributed to the shoe itself, accounts for 
its use in various magical rites. 

It is placed heel upwards on the top of a house In India by 
the poor to ensure protection ; and hailstones are beaten wi:h 
n shoe by a wizard during a hail-storm to cause it to eewe 1 
Again, the origin of throwing a shoe at a wedding for luck miV 
be traced to some idea of scaring off demons who might causi 
barrenness, or of enhancing fertility .< According to a Genoin 
superstition,® shoes placed wrong- wise at the head of the bed 
prevent the alp, or nightmare, from pressing one during the 
night. The shoes, or one shoe, are often untied at a weiiding, 
with the idea that the unbinding of the knot will counteract 
evil influences.8 Other superstitions are of a very wied kind. 
If the wife puts on her husband’s slippers on the weddingday, 
she will have easy labour, in Teutonic belief.! In Sicily show 
made out of wolf.slrin for a child renderit luck}' aiidcourageoui,* 
.\n ancient Greek method of bringing back a faithless lover was 
togetasvitch to fumigate his sandals srith sulphur and to UM 
incantations over them.® 

The sandal of Perseus was a relic In Egypt and, when icund, 
ensured the prosperity of the land.*® ■ So tlie dervishes at Old 
Cairo preserve a huge shoe os that of their founder." Sanikls 
and shoes of Christian saints have also been reverenced as relics. 


5. Symbolism of the shoe.— Among the Hebrews 
putting off the shoe w^ a confirmation and symbol 
of a renunciation or transference of rights. It was 
removed from a man by the widow of his hrotlier 
when he refused to take her as Svife, as an act of 
contempt, and his family was known as * the house 
of the unsandalled one,’ *® On refusing to redeem 
land the shoe was removed by the man himself, 
and apparently the seller of land gave his shoe to, 
tlie buyer as a symbol of the rights given np by 
him.*® In Arab usage a man divorcing bis wife 
said, ‘She was my slipper and I cast her ofi.’“ If the 
phrase, ‘ Over Edom will I cast niy shoe,’.*® siputt'i 
a symbol of taking possession of the land, tins 
would also he a Hebrew custom, resembling one 
reported from Abyssinia, and parallel to putting 
the foot on the neck of a captive, or placmg the 
figure of a captive on the lining of a sandal, m 
ancient Egypt, signifying that he was trodden 
under foot.*® But the meaning of the phrase, by 
analogy with ‘ Moab is my ivasli-pot,’ ” may rather 
he tliat of throwing a shoe to a slave to cany or 


^A^'Shoes of the dead.— As the dead w-ere 
requently supposed to take a long and roagi 
ourney to the other world, they were ‘iff®**,!’. ' 
ided with shoes. This is already found in late, 
ire-historio times, and it continued ^ a 
ustom in various parts of Europe. It also oc 

1 J. tirimm, Teutonic Mytli^ogv. tr. S. 

882-88, ii. 871, iv. 1669; MacOulIoi*, CE, p. 

. Arnason, Icelandic Legends, tr. G. E. J. PoaeU 

iagniissou, London, 1861-66, p. 897. voL ril P- 

2 See artL CuasazMSO, vol. liL p. 859»>, I.’TCZ.vse, vol ru. i 

02»: Crooke, jPH2ii. 81. 
sCrooke, Pi?2i. 80, ii. SI. 

« Cf. E. S. Hartland, LP i. 171. 

^ Grimm, Tcut. Hi/ib.lv.p95. 1 r»„v,rtna 

® T. Pennant, A TourinSc^land, in (a 91 : 

'oUeetion of Voya^et and ^ndon, 

I. Ilogers, Social M/k In Seognnd, ^biburgh, 1531 

7 Onmm, Teut ityih. iii. 1176, 

8 Gruppe, p^sr' 

9 Lucian, Hial 

’cut. ilyth. iv. 
t'est of Ennland?. 
or divination with a shoe «ce 'y^f hfrrt; 

•alder the Beautiful, tendon, , 

etrothal-customa with the thoe tee Grinun, 

Herldmer^, GotUngen, 1831, i. 2H- 

10 Herod, ii. 01. ^ r I*'- 

11 a. Ilawllnson, Hi»f. of JleTodotvt*, I/mdeo, I. 

IS Ku ; for Arab isee ^ 

» W. A Smith, KinrMp and Mamaye in £ r 

ambridge, 1SS3, p. 269- « u-irKnwm ILKH.- „ 
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sometimes nmong savage tribes, among whom 
generally no shoes are worn. 

Some of the tribes of lower California put shoes on the feet 
of the dead, so that they may be ready for their long Joumcy.i 
In Scandinavian and Teutonic regions such shoes were known 
ns bek-skd (Old Norse) or Todteyischuh—ttie latter name sur- 
viving ns a general one for the funeral-rites long after the custom 
itself had ceased.® In some cases, as In Yorkshire, it was 
thought that one who gave a pair of new shoes to a poor man 
during life would meet an old man after death who would 
present Wm with the same shoes at the edge ol tVhinnymuir, 
the region full of thorns and furze—* ower flinty steeans, thruff 
monny a thorny brake,’ which otherwise the spirit would have 
to traverse * wi* shoonless feet.* This belief is illustrated by 
the • Lj-kc- Wake Dirge,’ various versions of which are sung in 
the north of England.® Elsewhere— e. 5 ., in Brittany— Death 
■ . . 1 ’ '1 , ■ ■ ’loots of the man whom he 

■ : . . . . I that he may travel along 

: . . ■ • ■ t the ghost of the dead 

■ ^ ■ ind complained that one 

of her slippers had not been burned on the funeral pjwe is 
interesting in this connexion.® 

7_. Concealing the shod or unshod foot. — In 
China and among the Chuvashes (Turks of the 
Volga) it is considered indecent to show a foot 
unshod or without stockings. This idea is con- 
nected, in China, with the enforced smallness of 
the feet, which has probably an association with 
sexual attraction.® Clement of Alexandria recom- 
mends the women of his time to wear shoes, as it 
is not fitting for their feet to be shown naked.'* In 
Spain, whence it passed into Italy, it was considered 
immodest for ladies to show their feet even when 
shod, and several 16th and 17th cent, writers refer 
to this — e.g., Brantdme, who maintains that a 
beautiful foot ‘ portoit une telle lascivetd en soy,’ 
and Madame d’Aulnoy.® 

Liieuatdre.— There is no special work dealing with this 
subject. See also art. Dress. J. A. AIacCULDOCH. 

SHRINES.— See Saints and Martv’RS. 

SHROVE-TIDE, SHROVE TUESDAY.— 
I. SSROPE'TIDB . — ^The name Shrove-tide is given 
to the week before the First Sunday in Lent. 
Shrove Tuesday is the day before Ash AVednesday, 
and it gathered up in itself in the later Middle 
Ages the enstoms and the practices which formerly 
characterized the w’hole week. Shrove-tide was the 
season of confession, absolution, and reconciliation 
before the solemnities of Lent and Passion-tide 
and Easter, a time of purification and of joy. 

The name is derived from Anglo-Saxon scrifan, 
‘to slirive,’ Tliere is a passage in the Camtitla 
incerti aut/ioris printed by Spelmnn from a Corpus 
Christ! College, Cambridge, MS which illustrates 
both the practice of Shrove-tide and the origin of 
the name. The Capiinla follow upon the Canons 
of jElfric, and may belong to the same period, i.c. 
the 10th century. The Anglo-Saxon text is only 
a paraphrase of the Latin. The Latin text reads : 

* Haebdomedft prima ante initium Quadra^^simae, confessjones 
Sacerdotibus dandae sunt, poenitentia acclpienda, discordanfces 
reconciliandl, et omnia jurgia sedanda, et dimlttcre debent 
debita invieem de cordibus suis, ut liherius dtcant, Own'We 
debita nostra., sicut et nos dimitlunus debitoribus nostm ; 
etsic ingredientes inbeatoe Quadrage-siuiae teiupus, mundis et 
puriflcatis mentibus ad sanctum I’ascha procedant/ 


1 yn I 509. 

3 Grimm, Teut. li. 8S5 f., iv, 3550. 

5 Sir \V. Scott, i/tnstrrZ^ ^ the Scottish Border, London, 

1^9, p. 299* : * -, *’ Examples of Printed 

Folk-Lore CO . ■ ' ■ )/ yorkshirCf York and 

theAtnstjuc ■ '■ < <. . do. 1901, p. 224 ff. 

< Grimm, 5 dut. ii. 644, 

** Philops. 27. 

6 H. 1Mos 3 and M. Bartels, Das WeilA, Leipzig, 1905, i. 178 ff. ; 
CK Stoll, Das Geschlechtsleben in der Vdlkerpsvchologie< do. 
1903, pp. 44f., C21f. ; S. Itelnach, ‘Pieds pudiques,* CulteSt 
mvthes, et religums, Paris, 1005-12, iv. 105 ff. See art. Austkri- 
ties, vol. ii. p. 234. 

* CHcm. P<xd, li, 12. 

8p. de de BranWme, Vies des dames patanteSj ed. H. 
4 /racau, Pans, n.d., Sm® discours ; Comtessed'AuInoy, Befatibn 
dt* \pi>age tVFspatpie, The Hagrue, 1715, p, 125 f.; Reinach, 


The Anglo-Saxon paraphrase begins thus ; 

* On thacre nylistan umcan ter halgan nyht sccalge hvro to hU 
scrifte |ran, and his dtedum go nndettan and his scrift him sceal 
swa scrifan swa he thonne on his dit-dum g:ehyreth.‘i 

The Latin capitidum states clearly that confes- 
sions are to be made in the week before the initivrn 
Quadragesimee. There is a_ liturgical difference 
between the caput jejunii, the title of Ash 
Wednesday, and the initium Quadragesimee, the 
title of the First Sunday in Lent. The original 
fast of 36 days began on the Monday after the 
First Sunday in Lent, After the time of Gregory 
the Great Ash Wednesday became the first of the 
four supplementary fast -days xvith the title caput 
jejunii. 

F. Cnbrol explains the difference : 

* Toromasi explique du reste cette apparente contradiction en 
disant que le carCme antique aveo ses trente-six jours de jcClne 
commengait en riialitA le lundi de la premitre semaine; le 
premier dimanehe dtait, en ce .cas, le commencement du 
carSme, d'oii la seertte de ce dimanehe : sacrificium quadra- 
gettimalia initii tolejnniter immolamus.’ei 

TJie First Sunday in Lent in the Gclasian Sacra- 
mentary is called ‘Dominica in Quadragesima 
[V as] Inchoantis initium.’ This is preceded by 
the Shrove-tide prayers : * Orationes e£ preces a 
Quinqnagesima usque ad Quadragesimam,^ Wed- 
nesday has the title, ‘ In Jejunio. Prima Statione. 
Feria iv.,’ and tlie prayer, ‘ Inchoata jejunia, 
qnaesnmns, Domine.’ There is no reference to 
Thursday. Friday has the title ‘Feria vi. in 
Quinqnagesima,’ and the prayer, ‘Da, quaesnmus, 
Domine, fidelibus tuis jejuniis paschalibus con- 
I venienter aptari.’ Saturday has the title ‘ Feria 
I vii. in Quinqnagesima,’ with the prayer, ‘ Obser- 
! vationis Imjus annua celebritate laetantes, qnae- 
I snmus, Domine, nt paschalibus actionibus in- 
haerentes, plenis ejus effectibus gaudeamus.’® 

These prayers and titles illustrate the liturgical 
dilBculty involved in the throwing back of the 
j Lenten fast to Ash Wednesday and the breaking 
up of the week of Quinquagesima. TJie Shrove- 
tide customs are a witness to tlie earlier use, and 
the gaudeamus of the Saturday prayer preserves 
the note of joy even in the shadow of Lent. 

The double tradition of tlie beginning of Lent 
is witnessed in the terms ‘ Carnisprivinm Veins’ 
and ‘Carnisprivinm Novum,’ which are found in 
documents illustrating the history of Dauphind at 
the close of the 13th century.* 

The terms ‘Shrove-tide’ and ‘Shrove Tuesday’ 
are still in common use. The following note in 
a curious Cambridge record. Bedell {Matthew) 
Stohyd Book, written about las’!, gives the name 
of Shrove Sunday to the First Sunday in Lent. 
It ‘describes the Cambridge Ceremonies in Lent’ 
and illustrates the older tradition when the 
Shrove-tide customs were not confined to Shrove 
Tuesday. 

* Ashwenssdaye : — First, the Bedels erlye in the tnornynce, 
ei-cry one in thdr severalJ Coursis, shalJ toll or cause to be 
tolled in every Collcdje, Howse, Hall or Hostell, where eny 
deternnners be, the bell to gather the Companvo together, and 
so Eliall brjngo them to St. JIaries Chiirclie before viii. of the 
raocke et<x etc. . . . Item, All the determiners dotlie eytte in 
the New Chnppel within the Schooles from i. of the Clocke 
iintyl! five, upon Che Afondaye, Twesdaye, Wensdaye, and 
Tjiursda^'c in the weeke before Shrove Sondaye ... and from 
three to 4 nil they Imve a Potation of Figgs, Reasons, and 
Almons, Bonnes and Beer, at the cliarge of the said 
determiners.'® 

The Monday before Asb Wednesday was called 
Collop Monday or Slirove Monday.® And in a 
Latin and English Vocabulary printed from a 

’ N. Spcio'an, Concilia, Imndon, 103tH54, L UlOf. 

* pACL. e.v, * Caput jejunii-* 

® rtiC Gftasian Hacranxmlarv, cd. U. A. Wilson. Oxford. 
1891, pp, lS-17. ' 

* Du Cange, Glos,-aria}n, Paris, 1733, s.v, 

„ ‘’™''"orili. The Ancient Kaiendar of the Dniversity oj 

Oxford, p. 29 f . 

Popular Antiquities, cd. II. Ellis and J. O. 
Halliweil, i. C2. 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, MS of the 15tli cent, 
there is the word ‘Shrofday ’ : 

‘ Camiprivium . . . shrofday, quia a tunc priramur 
camibus.'i 

The name ‘ Carniprivium ’ is given to Quinqna- 
gesima Sunday.- 

The Shrove-tide rhymes recorded by Brand from 
the neighbourhood of Salisbury show that * shrov- 
ing ’ was as popular a custom in the early part of 
the year as ‘souling’ was, and is still, in the 
Midlands in November. 

* Shrove Tide is niqh at hand. 

And I am come a shroving ; 

Praj", Dame, something. 

An Appie ora Dumpling, 

Or a piece of Truckle Oheess 
Of your own making, 

Or a piece of Pancake.' 3 

The observation of Shrove-tide has affinities with 
the Continental carnival. 

II. ShrovB-TIDE ifEPlSiS.— Shrove-tide was a 
season of revelry and sport in court, college, and 
country-side. 

I. Court. — Fungoso, a court aspirant in Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour, refers to 
those revels in a letter to his father. 

‘ I desire you likewise to be advertised, that this Shrove-tide, 
contrary to custom, we are always to have revels ; which is 
indeed dancing, and makes an excellent shew in truth.’® 

In the same play Carlo Buffone, speaking of 
Macilente, says; 

‘ Ay, this is he ; a good tough gentleman : he looks like a 
shield of brawn at Shrove-tide, out of date, and readj- to take 
his leave.’'* 

This is evidence for the year 1599. There were 
costly revellings at Hatfield in 1556 : 

‘ In Shrovetide, 1556, sir Thomas Pope made for the lad^' 
Elizabeth, all at his own costs, a great and rich masking in the 
great hall at Hatfield, where the pageants were marvellously 
furnished.’® 

For 28th Feb. 1587-88 we have the following 
information : 


Francis Bacon ‘ assisted in getting up the masque which was 
presented to the Queen by the gentlemen of Gray's Inn.’® 

These revels were well rooted in the observance of 
the court. In 1512 there is a notice in the Percy 
Household Boohi 

* The Clergj’ and Officers of Lord Percy’s Ohapel performed a 
play before his Lordship upon Shrowftewesday at night.’® 

The ruder sports were also encouraged in still 
earlier times by the court and the nobles. Among 
the royal household accounts of Henry vii. there 
is this entry under date 2nd March, 1492 : 

‘Item to Master Bray for revrards to them that brought 
CokkcB at Shrovetide, at Westmr. xx».’ ® 

And in a MS Life of Thomas Lord Berkeley (1352- 
1417), among his recreations, we are told : 

‘Hee also would to the threshing of the Cocke, pucke with 
Hens blindfolde and such like.’® 


2. College and school. — In a British Museum 
MS entitled Status Schola: Etoncnsis (1560) it 
appears that Shrove Tuesday was kept as a 
holiday. The cook brought in the pancake 
(laganum) and fastened it to a crow. The mean- 
ing is obscure. 

‘ Die Martis Camis-privil luditur ad horam octavam in totum 
diem : vcnitCoquus, affigit laganum Comici, Juxta illud pullis 
Corvorum invocantibus eum, rid ostium Scholao.'io 

There was also a Shrove Monday custom at Eton, 
called Bacchus. The upper form boys wrote poems 
‘either in praise or dispraise’ of llacchus. The 


1 Thomas Wright, Angio-Snxon and Old English Vocal/u- 
laries, cd. R. P. Wulcker, London, 1833, pL L col. 571. 

9 Brand, toe. etf. 

3 Plays of Ben Jonstm, ‘ Every Jfan's Library,’ vol. <89, p. IOC. 
</h. p. 119. ^ „ 

sj. Nichols, Progresses and Pulhe Proeesnons of Quern 
F.ihabeth, London, 1768-1 EOS, ii. 19, quoted by Lucy Alkin, 
Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elisabeth*, do. ISlO, 

Spedding, Account of the Life and Times of Bacon, 
London, 1873, 1. SSL 
7 Brand, i. 65. * hb. I. TO. 

*Th. 10/5. L S3. 


poems were fastened to the inner doors of the 
College.^ The revels at Merton Colle<re, O.xford 
are described by Anthony Wood under" date 
1647-48 : 

‘ Shrove-Tues^y, Feb. 15, the fire being made in the coamoB 
hall before 6 of the clock at night, the fellowes would go to 
supper before sue, and making anend sooner than at other toes, 
they left the hall to the liberties of the undergraduate, but wiS 
an admonition from one of the fellowes (who was then princinil 
of the undergraduates andpostmasters) that all things should be 
carried in good order. While they were at supper in the hail 
the cook (WiU. Noble) was making the lesser of the brass pohl 
ful of cawdle at the freshmen’s charge, which after the hall was 
free from the fellowes was brought up and set before the fire 
in the said hall. Afterward every freshman, according to 
senioritj', was to pluck oil his gowne and band and if possible 
to make himself look like a scoundrel!. This done, they were 
conducted each after the other to the high table, and there 
made to stand on a formic placed thereon : from thence Ihev 
were to speak their speech with an audible voice to the 
company : which if well done, the person that spake it was to 
have a cup of cawdle, and no salted drinke : if indifferentlv 
some cawdle and some salted drinke ; but if dull nothing was 
given him but salted drinke or salt put in college here, ■with 
tucks to boot. Afterwards when they were to be admitted into 
the fraternity, the senior cook was to administer to them an 
oath over an old shoe, part of which runs thus: “Item te 
jurabis quod penniless bench non visitabis." ’ 

A note adds : ‘ This was the ■way and customs that had been 
used in the college, time out of mind, to initiate the freshmen: 
but between that time and the restoration of K. Gh. 2 it was 
disused, and now such a thing is absolutely forgotten.’ 9, 

W. Huddesford* refers to similar customs pre- 
vailing in the university about 1772. Tliomw 
Heame, in his Eeliyuice,* mentions customs of this 
kind at Brasenose and Balliol.® 

The grammar schools tvere not beliind the 
colleges in their observance of Slirove-tide. The 
sporS were rougher, and were similar to those of 
tne country-side. Stowe, on the authority of W. 
Fitzstephen, refers to the ancient practice of cock- 
fighting and playing at the hall or bastion.* Sir 
John Sinclair in his Statistical Account prodncM 
a tvitness for Scotland, the minister of the parish 
of Kirkmichael, Perthshire : 

‘Foot-Ball is a common amusement with the School-bej's, 
who also preserve the custom of Cock-fighting on Sbrevt- 
Tuesday.’T 

In Lancashire and Cumberland the ‘Cock-permy ’ 
formed a part of the stipend of grammar school 
masters. At Lanc.oster Grammar, Scliool and at 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Whitehaven, and Millom this 
gratuity was paid by the scholars at Shrove-tide. 
The Yorkshire rhymes may refer to this custom : 

‘ A nick rind a nock, 

A hen and a cock. 

And a penny for my master. . ^ 

In Scotland the schoolmaster claimed the f fogces, 
or runaway cocks.® . 

Joseph Addison, in the year 1684 or 1635 , Iotk 
part in another Shrove-tide custom at Lielihcia 
Grammar School. This was knoam as ‘ ^mog- 
out’ the master. It, was a custom a 

Christmas and Shrove-tide, and links the 
nalian customs of Slirove-tide with the Satumal 
licence of Christmas.® , , 

3. Country-side. — (1) The Holly-hoy 
qirl . — This custom is one of the most 

links in the chain of evidence for the ongin of me 

Shrove-tide revels. It survived m Ke^^at tn 
close of the 18th century. It is desenbed 

Gentleman's Magazine ioT 1119 1 , 

‘ Being on a visit on Tuesday lost {Shrove ® 

obscure village In thU county, I found an odd kinU oi 
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going forward : the Girls, from eighteen to live or six years | 
old, were assemWed in a crowd, and burning an uncouth effigy, 
which they called an Uolly-Boy, and which it seems they had 
stolen from the Boys, who, in another part of the village, were 
assembled together, and burning what they called an Ivy-Gtrl, 
which they had stolen from the Girls : all this ceremony' was 
accompanied with loud huzzas, noise, and acclamations. What 
It all means I cannot tell, although I inquired ol several pi the 
oldest people in the place, who could only' answer that it had 
always been a sport at this season ol the year.’ i 

There is a reference to a similar custom in 
Bamahy Googe’.s translation of Naogeorgus’s 
Popish Kingdome (1570) ; 

‘ Some others make a man ail stuft ivith straw or ragges within, 
Apparayled in dublet faire, and hosen passing trim. 

They hurle him up into the ayre, nor suffring him to fall. 

And this they doe at diners tymes the citie over all.’ 2 

(2) Cock-fighting. — This was one of the most 

h’idely prevalent sports on Shrove Tuesday. 
The Cumberland practice is described by W. 
Hutchinson : i 

• The party whose Cocks won the most battles was victorious 
in the Cook-pit; and the prize, a small silver bell, suspended 
to the button of the victor’s hat, and worn for three successive 
Sundays. After the Cock-fight was ended, the Foot-Ball was 
thrown down in the Church-yard.’ 3 

The monasteries did not favour these sports. 
Cock-fighting is forbidden in the Customary of 
St. Augustine's, Canterbury : 

‘ Nee interesseluotis, pugnls, vel duellis hominum, animalium 
vel avium.’* 

(3) Throwing at cocks. — The question is asked 
in The British Apollo : ‘ How old and from whence 
is the custom of throwing at Cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday?’® An epigram by Sir Charles Sedle 5 % 
‘On a Cook at Eocliester,’ in The Gentleman's 
Journal of Jan. 1692-93 suggests a sacrificial 
origin, veiled under later lore : 

•May’st thou be punish'd for St. Peter's crime. 

Ana on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy prime.* 6 

The custom was retained at Heston in Middlesex 
on Shrove Tuesday in 1791 : 

•The owner of the cock trains his bird for some time before 
Shrove Tuesday, and throws a eUok at him himself, in order 
to prepare him for the fatal day, by accustoming him to 
watch the threatened danger, and by springing amde avoid 
the fatal blow. He holds the poor victim on the spot marked 
out by a cord fixed to his leg, and at the distance of nine or ten 
yards, so as to be out of the way of the stick himself. Another 
spot is marked, at the distance of twenty-tw-o yards, for the 
person who throws to stand upon. He has three sHys, or 
throws, tor twopence, and wins the cock if he can knock him 
down and run up and catch him before the bird recovers his 
legs.’!’ 


fellow with his Hen and bells shifting as well as he ran, they 
follow the sound, and sometimes hit him and his Hen.’ 1 

(5) Stone-throwing. — This was a custom in the 
Scilly Isles. When the cock-shying was ended, 
boys threw stones against the house-doors. Heath, 
the authority on whom this rests, says that it was 
practised also in Cornwall and in Spain.^ This 
may be compared with the custom of ‘Lent 
crocking’ in iJorset and Wilts.® 

(6) Paticahes. — This remains in most parts_ of 
England the only relic of the old Shrove-tide 
customs. In Poor Robin's Almanack (1731) it gav e 
its name to the day : 

‘ St. Taffy is no sooner pone 
But Pancake day is coming on.’ * 

At Baldock, in Hertfordshire, it was called Dough- 
nut daj'.® The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1790 
refers to the ‘ pancake bell.’ ® In a tract of 1690 
it is said that at York ‘all the apprentices, 
journeymen, and other servants . , . had the 
liberty to go into the Cathedral, and ring the 
Pancake-bell.’ This bell had originally been rung 
to call the people to church for the confession of 
sin.® In Scotland, according to Frederick M. Eden, 
crowdie used to take the place of paucakes.® 
Brand and Ellis give several versions of the 
pancake rhymes. 

(7) Carting. — In 1655 ‘an ill woman who kept 
the Greyhound in Westminster was carted about 
the city.’ In 1556 ‘ were carted two men and three 
women.’ Tliis seems to have been a recognized 
punishment for persons of ill-fame. In a comedy, 
Tottenham Court, written by Thomas Nabbes in 
1638, we find : 

‘ H I doe, I have lesse mercy than Prentices at Shrove-tide.’ s 

(S) Football. — The Derby football play is de- 
scribed in The Penny Magazine for 6th April, 1839. 
A similar Shrove-tide custom was practised in 
Pertlisliire : 

‘Every year on Shrove Tuesday the bachelors and married 
men drew themselves up at the Cross of Scone, on opposite 
aides. A ball was then thrown up, and they played from two 
o’clock till sunset' . . . One goal was the so-called ‘dool’ on 
the moor, the other was the river. The game in early times 
covered the whole town.m 

(9) Rope-pulling. — In 1846 this was an old 
Shrove-tide custom at Ludlow, The tug-of-war 
was between the Corve Street Ward and the Broad 
Street Ward, and lasted from four o’clock till 
sunset.'' 

III. Folk-lore A.EALOGiES.—Tho Christmas 


The word ‘ cock-shy ’ is a survival of this brutal 
sport. In the parish accounts of Pinner in 1622 
is the entry : ‘ Beceived for Cocks at Shrove-tide, 
12s. Od.’ The money collected was applied in aid 
of the poor rate.® 

(4) Thrashing the hen. — In Bobert Baron’s 
Cyprian Academy^ this practice is referred to as 
a Shrove-tide sport ; 

‘ By the Masking I would give the best Cow In my yard to find 
oat this Baskall. And I would thrash him as I did the Henne 
last Shrove Tuesday.’ 

Thomas Tusser, in his Five Hundreth Fointes of 
Good Sttsbandrie (1573), says : 

* At Shroltide to shroving, go thresh the fat Hen, 

If blindfold ran kill her, then give it thy men.’ 

2'usser Redivirms has a note explaining the.se lines : 

’The Hen is hung at a fellow's back, who has also some 
horse.bells about him ; the rest of the fellows are blinded, and 
have bowjhs in their hands, with which they chase this fellow 
and his Hen about some large court or small enclosure. The 


1 Brand, p. 6S. 2 /j,. p. 66 1. 

sadist, of the County of Cumberland, Carlisle, 1701-93, ii, 
323 ; Brand, 1, 71, ■ i i 

iris,. ^ompson. Customary of the Benedictim 
^onoitmes of St Auyustine, Canterbury, and SL Peter 
'• Bradshaw Society 

» ^n<lon. 1703, vol. i. no. 1. 6 Brand, i. 73 f. 

8J6. p. SO. 

» lAtidon. lets, p. 53 •, Brand, i. Sf). 


customs are acknowledged to he survivals in part 
of the old Saturnalia. The ‘ servants’ holiday ’ in 
N. Stafibrdshire has points of contact with the 
liberty and licence allowed by masters to their 
slaves in the midwinter revels. Dekker, in his 
Seven Deadly Sins of London (1606), refers to the 
.same licence at Shrove-tide. 

‘They presently (like Prentices upon Shrove Tuesday) take 
the lawe into their owne handes and do what they list.' '2 

In the records of Norwich mention is made of the 
Shrove-tide revels as the closing of the revels of 
Christmas ; 

‘John Oladman ... on Tuesday in the last ende of 
Crestemesse {1410] vizi- Fastyngonge Tuesday, made a disport 

with * ’ ' ■ ■ • ■ trappyd witli tynnsoyle 

{Old as Kyng of Cresteniesse, 

m tc ■ . twelve monethes of the 

.vere.' ‘S 

This name ‘Fas^ngonge Tuesday’ recalls the 
Scotch ‘ Fasten’s Eve ’ and tlie German Fastnacht. 

1 D. Hilman, Tusser Redivimts : a Calendar of the Twelve 
itonths'i, London, 1744, p. 80 ; Brand, i. 80. 

2 Brand, i. 81. 

s It. Chambers, Rook of Days, i. 239. 

4 Brand, !. 81. t lb. p. 83. 

® P- 053. 7 Brand, i. 85. 

8 The Slate of the Poor, London, 1797, i. 408. 

2 Branri, i, 89 f. 

to SlatisUcttl Account of Scotland, xviii. 88; Brand, i. 91. 

11 Brand, i. 92. 12 Ih. p. 88. 

ts F.BlomeSeJd, Topographical Diet, of jfor/otk,Ed C Parkin 
London, 1739-76, U. Ill ; of. Brand, i, 68. 
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The German form dates only from the 18th cent., 
and is a corruption by assimilation of Fasmacht, 
vasenaht, vaschane, preserved in the form FascJiing 
in Bavaria and Austria. It is derived from fascn, 
/as6^w=‘ Possen treiben zu Grunde/ i.e. an end of 
all trifling and farcing. ^ 

In Germany the Monday in Shrove-tide is called 
Rosenmontag and Hirsmontag, the latter name 
derived from the revellers masquerading as deer.® 
The Simday before is called the Grosser Fastelabend 
or Binnefag or Funkensonntag. The writer adds : 

‘Die dort ublichen Lustbarkeiten, Maskeraden, Tanze, 
Schmausereien und dergl. warden bald . . . ausgedehnt, 
schliesslicb durch Verbindung mit den iiblicben Friihlings-, 
Neujahrs- und Dezemberfasten nooh weiter zuriick auf die 
Zeitivon 7 Januar ab oder (z. B. in Venedig)seit dem 26 Dezember, 
dooh so, dass slob das HaupHeben in den letzten Wocben Oder 
Tagen vor dem Asohermittwoch abspielt.’3 

The Holly-bo ;7 and Ivy-girl of Kent are the 
most important links mth the German Fastnachts- 
mann, or Prinz Karneval — itself a memory of the 
Satnmalian king who, after a reim of 30 days, 
was burnt as a sacrifice to Kronos (Saturn) : 

* Es wirken aber bier wie anderswo nooh altere Sitten nach ; 
die Fastnachtsbraucbe erinnern nicbt selten an die an den 
romisoben Saturnalien, den altitalisohen nooh lange in cbrist- 
licher Zeit bestebenden Luperkalien und den gertnaniscben 
Friiblingstesten iiblicben Lustbarkeiten. Wenn z. B. bier und 
da der Fastnaobtsmann Oder “ Prinz Karneval ’’ — eine Strob- 
puppe — offentlich verbrannt, gekopft, Oder gesteinigt und am 
Asohennittwoob be^raben wird, ... so sieht man darin teils 
die Nacbwirkung eines alteren gemein-germanisohen Batder- 
Kultnis, teils das Fortleben des Saturnalienkonigs, der 30 Tage 
lang als Spottkonig berrsohte und dann dem Kronos als Opfer 
dargebraoht wurde.’ “* 

Zschamack adds : 

‘ No wonder that the Ohuroh protested as much against these 
revels ns against those of the New Year.’ 

It is to be noted that in Italy Liber, the Latin 
Dionysus, has a female deity Libera as his associate. 
The Kentish Holly-boy was accompanied by the 
Ivy.girl. The Lilieral'ia were held in Rome on 
17 th March ; 

‘Old women, crowned with ivy, sold cheap cakes (liba) of 
meal, honey, and oil, and burnt them on little pans for the 

purchasers.' 5 

The English evidence fropi the Ivy-girl and the 
pancakes adds support to the suggestion of Zschar- 
nack as to the affinity of the Slirove-tide revels 
with the earlier cults. 

The association of cock-shying with some 
national event, the feud between the English and 
the Danes,® or the long wars between the English 
and the French,® will not stand the test of the wider 
study of folk-lore. N. W. Thomas, in his study 
of the folk-lore of animals, says ; 

‘Tbe cock is one of the most important sacrificial victims. 

. . . Tbe cock figures in spring ceremonies in Europe. . . . 
Tbe cook is sometimes used in tbe expulsion of evils. Modern 
Jews sacrifice a white cock on tbe eve of tbe Day of Atonement. 
We may probably interpret in tbe same sense the numerous 
European customs in which a cock or hen is hunted or beaten.’ 8 

Thus the throwing at the cock, the thrashing at 
the hen, and the punishment of persons of ill-fame 
seem to be different aspects of the spring rites of 
purification. The cook was also associated with 
the Celtic god Sacellus and with the Gaulish 
Mercury. It was tabu to the ancient Britons. 
There may thus he a link -with the ancient rites 
of Gaul and Britain. 

The presence of conflation of primitive cults in 
the Shrove-tide revels — the traces of different 
strands of ritual tradition — does not weaken the 
argument for affinity. Every custom is important 

1 liGCr, s.r. ‘ Fastnacht’ 

2 Cf. tbe Abbot’s-Bromley hom-danco In Staffordshire and a 
similar bom-dance at Moha^s on the Danube. They may be 
traceable to the cult of tbe Celtic god Cemunnos, of whom 
there are vestiges from the Danube to Brittany. The legend 
of Ilcme the hunter in Windsor Park may perhaps be akin to 
the same ancient cult. 

s /CGG, s.v. ‘ Fastnacht,’ vol. ii. col. S39. * Ib. 

® A. O. Sevffert, Diet, of Cltus. Ant., ed. H. NettlCship and 
J. E. SandvB, Oxford, 1891. art. ‘ Dionitos.’ 

8 Brand,'!. 73. ' ll>. p. 78. 8 F.lip, j. sist. 


to build up the evidence. It will tlien be found 
that folk-lore has the last word in our old EnRlhb 
sports and revels. , “ 

LtTBRATtniE.— J. Brand, Observations on Popular Antumitlij 
newed. bvH. Ellis, with additions byJ. 0. Halliwell Svnu’ 
London, ^49; W. Hone, The Every-day Bonk, 2 vols., do’ 
1830; R, Chambers, The Book of Days, 2 vols., do. 

DACL, Paris, 1^8-11, art. ‘Caput jejunii’; Christopher 
Wordsworth, The Ancient Ealendar of the Unirerm cr 
Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soo. Publications, xlv.), Oxford, IMi ■ 
RGG, Tubingen, 1909-13, s.v. ‘Fastnacht,’ vol. ii. col. S33. 

Thomas Bakxs. , 

SIAM.— The kingdom of Siam (Mu’fing Tliili, 
Sfiydm Pra : thet®) occupies the centre and includes 
the greater part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
It extends from 20° to 6° N. lat., and covers an 
area of 600,000 sq. kilometres, although it has 
hardly 7,500,000 inhabitants. It is bounded on 
the north by the Shan States (under English rule) 
and the kingdom of Laos (under French rule) ; on 
the east by the Mekong river, which is the frontier 
between it and French Cambodia ; on the south by 
the Gulf of Siam ; and on the west by British 
Malaysia and Burma. Mountainous on its 
northern and western confines, it is simply the 
valley of the beautiful Menam river, wliich iratere 
and fertilizes it. 

Politically and historically it is divided into 
three parts : 

(1) Siamese Laos, including the upper valley 
of the Menam and the right Dank of the middle 
Mekong with the entire basin of its tributary, 
the Se-Mun, is a mountainous district tlirougli 
which flow rivers unsuitable for navigation owing 
to rapids, and which is very rich in timber ^ 
dye-wood, and sparsely peopled by about 2,000,000 
inhabitants, almost all Laotians and closelj’ related 
ethnographically and linguistically to the Sjamese. 

(2) The Siamo-Malay peninsula (and islands) 

between British Burma and Malaysia, which has 
only 1,106,640 inhabitants, of whom some are 
Siamese, the majority Malay, and the rest tlio 
cldbris of aboriginal and serai-civilized populations 
(Semangs, etc.), is a mountainous country, cut up 
by rugged cliffs, poor in vegetation, but veiv dc 
in deposits of tin, argentiferous galena, '"■o**,’'®!!'’, 
coal, and gold; its chief exports are swallows 
nests, the feathers of rare Dirds, tortoise-.sn , 
fish, elephants, and oxen. , o .. 

(3) Siam proper, extending from 13 to ib 4'- 
lat., is formed by the middle and lower J , 
the Menam. It is in this vast plaim 
limestone hills, furrowed by navigable rive i 
indented with ports find creeks, . that the p 
Siamese element is concentrated. 

totals about 4,000,000. It is tlie open door tor i - 
kingdom of the Thais to the 
and India, affording it oommumcation i 
Far East on the one side and Europe on Uio e 
There also is found the capital of Siam, 6 
between the two branches from 

mouth in the Gulf of Siam, and 40 bdomctres fW 
the sea. In 1909 Bangkok had d 28 , 67 c) mbubit 
of whom 200,000 were Chme.^, {be 

Cliam, and 1600 European. The \ 

Far East, as it has been Tather^ prctCTi 
called, is built on piles in ^ 

arms of rivers from 200 to 300 of 

10 to 12 deep, and is dotted 
barges, steam-boats, jnnks, and ^crebsut 
not to mention the cargo-boats j ^ppesT' 

vessels anchored in its port. The fe 
ance of its bamboo huts forms ^upeolour^ 

brilliance of its gUded tSpsformed 

pyramid.s, hut it is .^lu^wclectrieity 

mto a modem town : it m entirely 
and already' has 120 kilonietre.s 

1 In this art. Pallcpoii’s eitlem f* *^*'*’* 

names has been followed xoo*® 

rendered y); if it Is not the best. It Is at least 
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Bome of which are very beautiful, and 40 kilo- 
metres of electric tramways. 

I. Origin.— The Siamese arc a branch ol the ethnic family of 
the Thais, ‘free men,’ whose other branches are the Shans, the 
Laotians, the Lus, the Pou-Thais, and other Thai races in the 
north of Tonghing. They all seem to have come down from 
the high plateaux of Tibet and Yunnan into the Indo-Chinese 
plain ana towards the ' T oi the rivers 

Menam, Mekong, and ' ■.<,■■■. but irresistibly, 

they drove the aborlgir ' ■ forced towards 

the coast the other Indo-Chinese races— Annamcse, Chains, 
Cambodians (Khmcrs), Pcguans (Mons), and Burmese. The 
Siamese branch passed from the upper valley of the Mekong to 
the middle vallev, which it disputed for centuries with the 
Laotians and tlib Khmers, then to the entire basin of the 
Menam, where it became permanently settled— not without 
mixing with numerous Chinese, Malay, Khmer, Mon, and 
Burmese elements. 

*. History.— The early hlstorj’ of Siam is not verj well 
known. According to the annals and chronicles of Siam, it 
may be divided into two periods. The first, rather legendarj-, 
e.xtends from the beginnin" ‘c hia{e. 1350). 

A collection of fables and ' . ' ' ■ back to the 

6 th cent. B.C. give as the ' ' ■ : kings some 

of the Buddha's first discipies. In this period the names of 
dynasties and capitals are very variable, fads being constantly 
mingled with supernatural inten'entions. Even at this early 
period the Siamese princes who were vassals of the kingdom of 
Cambodia were trying to escape from its power, antf at one 
time tliey were at war, at another in union, with China ; their 
contests with the Laotians were even more lively. 

With the foundation of Ayuthia, although the date given by 
the Siamese annals (a.p. 1350) is now disputed, we come upon 
more real history. In 1514 Ayuthia was reduced to ashes by a 
fire which lasted three days. In 1532 conquered Cambodia 
became tributary, and its capital Lovfik was occupied ; but a 
new and much more dangerous enemy, Pegu, appeared against 
Siam. In 1643 the king of Pegu laid waste the whole of Siam, 
besieging Ayuthia in vain. In 1555 he seized the whole of Siam 
and Ayuthia after nine months of siege, devastating it to such 
an extent that only 1000 inhabitants remained. But in 1553 
the Siamese throne was occupied by a talented young Phra : 
Nilrit prince, who freed his country from the peguan yoke, 
restored Ayuthia, conquered the whole ol Laos and Cambodia, 
and in his turn took possession ol Hangsavada, the capital ol 
Pegu. He died in 1693. 

His successors became embroiled in intrimes and bloody 
strifes. In 1C56 one ot them, Phra : Narai, tried to restore the 
kingdom with the help ol o European prime minister, a clever 
Qroek adventurer Constance Phaulkon (or Falcon), At his 
instigation Plira : Narai opened his ports to Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, Dutch, and French merchants, and sent two embassies 
to Louis xrv. to ask for a commercial treaty and an alliance 
based on mutual help which would enable him to modernize 
his subjects by force if not with their consent, A plot of 
Siamese mandarins, who wore anxious about their privileges 
and Je.alous of the rights accorded to strangers, ended in the 
death of the king and the massacre ol Constance Falcon. 

Intrigue and civil war began once more. The king of Ava, 
taking advantage of the opportunity thus afforded, came with 
his Burmans, laid waste the whole of Siam, and took Ayuthia, 
which was hurried doivn, while its vanquished ruler died of 
hungcrand despair in the surrounding woods. A clever usurper, 
Phaya Tak, rallied the Siamese at Chantabun, delivered Siam, 
and took his stand in the present capital Bangkok (or Thana- 
buri). He recaptured Laos and a part of the peninsula of 
Malacca, and overcame the Burmans on several occasions, hut 
the mandarins became suspicious ot his influence and hod him 
assassinated. The ancient dynasty regained power; the king 
of Vieng Chang (Laos) was beaten and put into an iron cage at 
Bangkok ; the Coehin-Cbincso were conquered. 

In 1S51, when King Mongku}, who had been long confined in 
a monastery to save hus life from the Jealousy of a usurper, 
ascended the throne, ho set himself to restore Siam by bold 
modernization. He learned the European languages, sur- 
rounded himself with European counsellors, and, after purify- 

• 1 ■ .ilergy, removed the most notorious 

■' ; ' ' ■ ■ he also tried to enrich his country by 

: ■ ■ ■ of rice and by concluding friendly 

■ ■ 's with the great European Powers. 
. ■ the real creator of modem Siam. His 

sou, Onulilongkorp (18CS-1910), educated like a European and 
having travelled extensively in Europe, continued his work. 
AVith the help ot his younger brother. Prince Damrong, he 
multiplied schools, benevolent institutions, works of public 
utility, and modem processes of agriculture and industry. 
His son Yajirivudh, who succeeded him in 1910, and has been 
brought up with equally broad views, is continuing the work 
ot his father and his grandfather in close friendship with the 
two European Powers established In Indo-China, anz. Britain 
and France. 

3- Physical features.— In spite of frequent admixtures with 
' peoples, theSianicseracepreseri'esndistincttj'pe. 

The Siamese is of medium height, and has a supple body, vigor- 
ous and well-proportioned, lioth sexes are olive-coloured, irilh 
ts^^ow upper-foreheads, broad faces with thick lips, and black 
^ll-lacquered teeth. Their hands are well-shaped but rather 
large, and they have long red-coloured nails. Their hair is 
gloMv bl.aek, but coarse and not very thick ; the men have 
their heads shaved, except a big twit on the top, and they 


always shave their beards. The women also shave their heads 
except a big tuft which they wear on the top, not so high as 
that of the men, and which they comb, pomade, and perfume 
carefully. This method ot wearing the hair is still seen, but the 
Siamese" of both sexes now tend to copy' the Camhodjans and 
wear their hair cut short. Amongthe upper classes, in iniitatioc 
of the Europeans, the men wear their hair quite short, or even 
have tlieir heads shaved, while the women let their hair grow 
longand twist it up behind. The children of both sexes still 
have shaved heads, except for a pretty lock of hair on the top 
which their parents adorn with small garlands of flowers and 
large gold or silver pins. This look of hair is shaved with great 
ceremonv at puberty. 

4. Dress.- Except in the case ot very small children, the 
Siamese do not allow nakedness. Both men and women wear 
a lanffuti, or lower garment, arranged in the form of wide 
breeches, tlie material of which (cotton, silk, etc.) varies 
according to means ; the breast is covered with a vest with 
sleeves, or omong the women by n scarl worn crosswise over 
the shoulders. All go barefooted as a rule, except princes and 
mandarins, who wear embroidered slippers. The custom of 
wearing European shoes is gradually spreading. People in 
good circumstances shade themselves from the sun with a 
parasol ; ordinary people content themselves with huge hats of 
palni-leavcs. Both men and women have a passion for Jewels. 

5. Character.— The Siamese character has been variously 
judged. Pallegoix, who perhaps know them best because of 
his long residence in Siam, credits them with a spirit ot charity, 
humanity, and gentleness, not only towards men, hut towards 
animals, and a happy, timid, thoughtless, irresolute, and 
rather childish disposition ; they have a horror of shouting 
and quarrelling, and are fond of amusement; they are great 
beggars, hut also willingly give to those who ask from them. 
Tliey have great respect for authority and old age and 
deep reverence for their kings. As regards the accusations 
made against them that they are fonder of borrowing than of 
repaying, that they are humble with the powerful and harsh 
towards the weak, that they sometimes prove too clever in 
business, and that they are dishonest and glory in their dis- 
honesty, ns is exemplified by the Siamese proverb, ‘Trade is 
the business of the Dutch, arts and industry that of the Chinese, 
war that of France, and cleverness that ol the Siamese,’ it is 
only fair to remark that similar accusations have been made, 
and not always Justly, against many European races ; lastly, 
the worst faults of the Siamese seem to be tliosc of the despotic 
government under which they are bowed down rather than 
those ot the race itself. 

6. Dwelling-places. — As a rule the Siamese live in bamboo 
huts built on piles and covered with a roof of interlaced palm- 
leaves ; they are poor and simple, but often veip' clean. They 
are raised about a metre from the ground, ivith access by a 
bamboo ladder. The hut itself is divided by bamboo partitions 
into two or three compartments ; and under it are kept the 
supplies of rice, household utensils, and domestic animals. 
Merchants prefer to build their huts on a bamboo raft so that 
they can be removed at pleasure ; many of the canal- and river- 
dwellers have house-boats. The rich build their houses in the 
Chinese style of wood or brick with pillars of iron-wood and 
floor and Irameivork ol teak ; they require two or three houses 
iu order to afford separate accommodation to their family, 
elaves, and cooks. 

Before building a bouse, the Siamese must first consult the 
diviner to find out in what direction he must build. He must 
avoid a place with piles sunk in the earth — the debris of a 
former building ; he must not use pillars of teak, and among 
the pillars of iron-wood he must ovoid those with exudations 
ol resinous oil. The rungs of the ladder, the doors, windows, 

' be of odd number. Every house that 

cky and should he demolished. 

' ■ ' ' thin mats and cushions for lying on, 

beiiciies, some boxes, earthenware articles, baskets, hampers, 
and knives. The rich, however, especially since the moderniza- 
tion of Siam, have carved.beds, mattresses of floss silk, arm- 
chairs, tables, furniture inlaid with mother-of-pcari, tapestries, 
curtains, and caiqiets, costly weapons, as well as vases of valu- 
able workmanship or material, cups of all shapes and materials, 
sometimes beautiful piate, a great many clocks, musical-boxes, 
pianc» g' ' ■ ' icr inventions ot modern genius. 

7- ' as a rule veiy temperate, like ail 

then ■ ... ol V..U iur cast: they live on rice, fresh or dried 
fish, and fruits ; they season their dishes with a sauce or curry 
made with red all^ice. They eat very little meat, but all 
kinds— poultry, water-birds, stags, buffalo- or ox-flesh dried in 
the sun, tortoises, frogs, crociraiies, bats, serpent-boas, rats, 
etc. — and drink pure water or tea, and sometimes arak or 
rice-brandy. 

8. Arts and trades.— The Siamese are good cultivators and 
good sailors in smooth water, but disinclined to coasting cither 
from headland to headland or close to the shore ; they also fish 
and hunt. Intelligent, skilful, and manageable, they would 
make excellent workmen if their sense ol initiative had not 
been killed by the custom of the court and the mandarins of 
monopolizing them at a ridiculous price as soon as they possess 
an3- manual skill. Some do artistic wood-carving and inetai- 
wotking; others make barges and canoes; the women weave 
materials for clothing. During the reigns ol the last three 
kings efforts have been made to develop n.ational industty. 

9. Tobacco and opium.— The Siamese smoke tobacco, and, in 
spite of the stem edicts of King Chiilaionckonp, many are still 
addicted to opium. This the authorities combat very strongly, 
although the3' do not always set an example of ,-,li-Cr;encc. 
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10 . Religion : Buddhism. — The Siamese are one 
of the most religious races of the religious East. 
Their religion, like that of Cambodia, is Southern, 
or orthodox. Buddhism, with Pali as its sacred 
language, and called Sinhalese Buddhism. Under 
this very deep-rooted Buddhism there still remain 
traces of Br^manism and innumerable animistic 
survivals. Buddhism seems to have been intro- 
duced into Cambodia and thence into Siam in A.D. 
422 (965 of the Buddhist era). For many years 
the whole Buddhist theology of Siam was based on 
the Trai Fh&m, ‘ The Three Places,’ which is not 
an original Pali work, but a compilation in Siam- 
ese of works and commentaries on the Buddhist 
Pali canon, composed at the request of King Phaya 
Tak (1767-80). The Trai PhUm is divided into 
three parts ; (1) the first treats of the universe in 
general and the earth in particular ; (2) the second 
of the heavens and their inhabitants; (3) the 
third of the hells and their various punishments. 
Since the theological reform carried out in the 
19th cent, under the auspices of King Mongkut 
the Trai Philm has had very little orthodox 
value. ^ 

The fervour of the Siamese is sho\vn by the 
multiplicity and richness of their pagodas, the 
number of their monks, and the esteem in which 
they are held. The pagodas, especially those of 
Bangkok, are most impressive with their forests 
of bell-turrets, above which towers a central 
pyramid 60 to 80 metres high, their trunks of 
white elephants at the comers, their coverings of 
polished tiles, their gilding, and their coloured 
porcelains. But connoisseurs find in them a too 
evident intrusion of Chinese statuary and decora- 
tive art. They are high colonnaded buildings, 
with recurved roofs, the walls, painted in fresco on 
the inside, sheltering great statues of the Buddha 
as well as stupas of various dimensions. As a 
rule the pagodas are veritable monastic tOAvns 
built in the middle of beautiful gardens dotted 
with ponds ; their principal ornament is one or 
more temples dedicated to the Buddha. The 
monastic enclosure also contains a funeral-pUe 
for burning the dead, rooms for preaching and for 
the temporary accommodation of pilgrims and 
strangers, out-houses, and hundreds of little 
wooden and brick houses where the bonzes of the 
pagoda live. 

The monks, usually called by the earliest Euro- 
pean travellers talapoins {tala: pat, the fan which 
they always carry) or bonzes, and by the Siamese 
pTira:, ‘great,’ cMo thiLi, ‘lords,’ phikhu (Pali 
ohikkhu), phlsu (Slcr. bhiksu), ‘ mendicants,’ are 
more than 100,000 in number, attached to about 
20,000 monasteries throughout the whole of Siam. 
The rule to which they conform is, as in Cambodia, 
the 27 articles of the PatimCk (Pali Patimokkha) 
and the commentaries of the Phra : ViTidi (Skr. 
Vinaya). At their head is the idngkh&rdt (Skr. 
{sahgharaja), nominated by the king, who is the 
‘protector and preserver of Buddhism’ in the 
kingdom. The sahgharaja has jurisdiction over 
all the monks in Siam, but interferes as little as 
possible in their afiairs ; it is he who decides, in 
agreement ivith the king, in all religious contro- 
versies and litigations; and he presides at the 
assembly of the chiefs of pagodas when the king 
convokes it to discuss theolo^cal reforms. Under 
the sahgharaja, but independent of him, are the 
abbots {somdet chad) of the royal monasteries, also 
nominated by the king. Each abbot governs his 
monastery assisted by a vicar {chao khUn pdlat) 
and a chief secretary {chao khUn sumu). tinder 
them are the bonzes who have been ordained, and 
under them, again, the nen or sama.-ngn (Pali 

1 Por the facts concerning Siamese Buddhism cf. the artt. 
Cktlok Buddhism and Cambodia. 


samanera), novices under twenty years of ace 
who wear the yellow robe, but are not yet obliged 
to observe more than the eight Buddhist com- 
mandments.^ 

The pagoda in Siam is not only the sanctuary of 
prayer; it is also the centre of culture. This 
culture is essentially Indian, as, until the arrival 
of the first Portuguese navigators, Siam was com- 
pletely within India’s sphere of influence; it 
received its first civilization from’ the Brahmans of 
India, and then from merchants from Malabar and 
Coromandel, and, along with Cambodia and Laos, 
it remained permeated with this Indian civiliza- 
tion until the east coast of Indo-China accepted 
Chinese civilization. There are still extant note- 
worthy archffiologi^l -witnesses of this primitive 
Hinduization of Siam in the monuments of its 
former capitals, Savankhaldk, Sukhdkat, and 
Lopburi. The former and present religion of Siam 
(Brahmanism and Buddhism), its sacred language 
(Pali), its civil institutions, its writing, its arts, 
and its literature come from India. In the 13th 
cent, the Thai alphabet, the prototype of the 
present alphabet, was invented by the help of 
Brahman gurus on the model of the Indian 
writing already in use in the county. All this 
civilization has been preserved and diffused up to 
the present day by the monks, who are as a rule 
the educators of the people, as the Christian 
monks were in Europe in the Middle Ages. The 
v&t (monastery) is still the only school in isolated 
villages, although in the large toums modem 
schools liave been established, wicii special teacteis 
to initiate the Siamese into Western culture. In 
spite of the Avelcome given to this culture, everv 
boy, from the humblest subject to the king, still 
continues to go to the pagoda at the age of 
puberty to receive a Buddhist initiation, with 
religious and domestic ceremonies which recall the 
first Christian communion. The Buddhist monas- 
tery,. on the whole, has always maintained m 
Siam, even during the most troubled times, the 
inclination for spiritual life and culture. It 
naturally more concerned with the boys than with 
the girls, although in 1767 there ■w’ere convents of 
bhikkhunl (‘nims’) flourishing in Ayuthia, m 
which a great many women and girls received an 
elementary education ; at the present day wealthy 
families, especially those of court officials, give a 
very good education to their daughters, some oi 
whom are fairly elegant Siamese writers. 

II. Reforms of Buddhism.-^-The estabhshmen 
of Christian missions in Siam introduced Weste 
culture, which was received, especially at conr , 
with genuine enthusiasm, particularly the astr - 
nomy and mathematics taught by the ‘ 

So also the preaching of Christianity, 
that of Islam, always received complete ’ 

except when it was believed to be a cloak 
dangerous political designs. The f 

Louis XIV. was so well received that for a 
that monarch thought that the whole of biam 
would be converted to Christianity, 5 S 
Siamese were sent to the Louis le Grand | » 
and one of them there sustained a of 

at the Sorhonne. In 1767 *e destruction 
Ayuthia and the dynasty reigning ther . 
violent reaction ; Siam became a hater of , " 

But with the establishment of the former 

in 1787, with Bangkok as its «as 

Siamese civilization revived, and the ^^.“-i^tion. 
opened to the influence of at one 

T^e great author of this double „;ct— was 

and the same time traditimial **'"4 ^ 7 .;^,, remained 
King Mongkut. But this former MiIMw 
at the same time a proud nationalist ^ Ti-d^jiism 
Buddhist, who longed for a revival of Bndann. 

1 See art. Mosisncisit (Baddhlet). 
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in Siam. He reformed the monastic discipline in 
an orthodox sense, grounding himself on the 
original sources j and he organized the teaching 
of Pali in the monasteries wth examinations in 
sacred hermeneutics and theoloCT. _ He attempted 
more — the modernization of Budahism — in concert 
•vrith his minister the Phra:K]an Chao Phaya 
Thipakon. In 1869 the latter published a ivork 
entitled EichanuUt, ‘Book explaining Things 
clearly,’ in which he posits four truths (pain, the 
origin of pain, destruction of this origin, and the 
way leading to this destruction), which are in 
germ all the teaching of the Buddha. He denies 
the authenticity of the J&takas and the five 
stories of the mttas forming the SuttapitaJca. For 
him there emanate from the Buddha only the Four 
Noble Truths (enumerated above) and the Para- 
mattha, i.e. the substance of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaha, or superior doctrine. 

iThis doctrine as well as a royal plan of reform 
based thereon caused uneasiness among the tradi- 
tionalists of Siamese monasticism, hut, though not 
in reality very workable, at least it had the 
excellent effect of forcing the Siamese theologians 
to learn Pali scientifically, to get closer to the 
texts of the Buddhist canon, and to renew their 
theology. 

King Chulalongkom continued the work of his 
father by printing and editing at his oivn expense 
the whole of the Pali Tipitaka,'^ copies of which 
were lavishly distributed among the scholars and 
scientific establishments of EuroM and America. 
Under the direction of his brother. Prince Damrong, 
the Vajirafiana National Library regularly pub- 
lishes Pali texts, works on Buddhism, and re- 
searches on the historical and relimous past of 
Siam after the best European methods. 

Thus Siam is taking possession of its glorious 
past at the very time when it is turning towards 
a brilliant future in conjunction with the great 
European nations, enlightened bv their civilization, 
but anxious to keep poUtically independent of 
them. 


exactly the same as in Cambodia, but not so in- 
fluential. They compose in Sanskrit the official 
names of the princes, mandarins, towns, temples, 
palaces, and elephants. In the great ceremonies 
^ of the palace, clad in white robes, with long 
^ conical caps on their heads, and carrying their 
I Brfibmanic statues in their hands, they occupy as 
I honourable a position ns the bonzes ; they also 
s preside at coronations ; and they consecrate the 
water which is drunk eve^ year as a sign of 
fidelity by the great mandarins and high officials. 
Certain of them, called h6n, h6ra (Skr. hard ; cf. 
Gr. i 5/3 o), are the astrologers^ and diviners of the 
king, charged with astronomical and astrological 
computations, announcing rains or drought, and 
lucky or unlucky hours and_ days. Besides the 
phratns we must also mention the dcAr (Skr. 
Qckarya), the lay teachers of the pagodas. 

13. Popular religion. — Although the Siamese 
are excellent Buddhists, they preserve a mass of 
survivals of ancient animism. To whatever class 
of society they belong, all believe in good and bad 
spirits (phi) ; and the spirits in whom the people 
are most interested are those which do not seem 
to have any connexion with Buddhist mythology. 
The malignant or formidable phis are much more 
numerous and more venerated than the good 
spirits. Among the latter the best known are the 
phi nang 7ndi, female tree-spirits who dwell in 
certain beautiful forest-trees. It is said that those 
good fairies often fill the alms-bowls of monks on 
pilgrimage when they lay them at the foot of the 
trees which the spirits inhabit. 

Evil spirits are divided into three classes : (1) 
the ‘ autogenous those which are not derived 
from any human being, although some human 
beings, especially sorcerers, may succeed in keep- 
ing them in their power ; (2) the phis which are 
the spirits of the dead (spectres, ^osts, demons, 
etc.); (3) the phis belonging to other worlds, 
which cannot be seen on earth, out which for many 
people exist as really as if they were seen and 
heard. 


12. Brahmanism. -p Although Brahmanism has 
not played such an important part in the history 
of Siam as in that of Cambodia, it has had great 
influence. An inscription engraved on an ancient 
statue of &va tells of a curious^ attempt to restore 
this ancient religion in Siam : in 1510 the king of 
Kampheng-Phet, DharmStoka, in spite of his 
ultra-Buddhist name, substituted the worship of 
Siva for that of Buddha in his states. Probably 
this religious transformation in a vassal princi- 
pality of Ayuthia was specially designed to make 
final a declaration of independence of the rebel 
vassal prince. But it is not to this factitious 
action that the important remains of Brfihmanism 
on Siamese soil are due, whose living witnesses 
are the phrams, or BrShmans of the king of Siam, 
similar to the bakus of the king of Cambodia. 
They are said to be descended from the peisecuted 
Brahmans of India who fled first to Pegu and then 
to Siam daring the course of the 6th and 6th 
centuries of our era. They are believed to preserve 
their primitive type ; and there are only about 80 
of them living near their special temple, the Vat 
B6t Phram, or ‘pagoda or the sanctuary of the 
Brahmans’ — a coUection of three miserable brick 
buildings in an enclosure. The main ornament of 
this temple consists of colossal statues of the 
Hindu trimurti ; their chief is called in Siamese 
Phra:MiShiirhxhkhruvItthi (Skr. Maharnjaguru- 
viddhi). _ They marry, and wear their long hair 
tied behind ; they worship the Brahmanic deities, 
and once a year they ceremonially parade through 
the town with them amid the ignorant respect of 
the people. Their rdle in the royal palace is 
r S9 vols., Bangkok, 1893. 


The most common and the most dangerous of all are the 
second class— the phi loh, or spirits of the dead. Hovinv 
escaped from the body at death, they inhabit abandoned 
houses and ruins, always on the outiook for living beings to 
harm or frighten. They can make themselvca visible or 
tangible. They nearly alivnys take up their position at the foot 
of a person's bed, trying to pull him from it, seiring him by the 
big toes, etc. One of them, whom many people claim to have 
seen, is the phi pret, from 10 to 16 metres In height, who Is the 
spirit of a malefactor. Having a mouth as small as the eye of a 
needle, be is constantly in a state of inanition, and looks like a 
skeleton. He appears at night and, instead of speaking, gives 
a low whistle. The phi tai Mnp are the spirits of persons who 
died a sudden or violent death or of still-bom children. They 
are often confused with the phi tai ha, who are rather the 
ghosts of people who have died from cholera or a sudden ill- 
ness. They are all horrible and malignant, and yet the people 
do not always avoid the places where they are said to be, 
because the possession of a phi phrii (the ‘ essence ' of a phi 
tai hang) is a formidable power. To get this a sorcerer goes by 
night to the place haunted by the phi tai Atfnjr, conjures him 
up by incantations, and immediately puts a lighted torch under 
his chin, so that the heat may cause the grease to flow from his 
chin into a vessel. This grease, mixed with perfumed oils, 
forms a magic pomade, by means of which the sorcerer can 
make people go mad or become amorous, ruin them, or bring 
dangerous illness upon them. According to the Siamese, a man 
possessed with a pAl phriti suddenly becomes mad, shouts, 
gesticulates, and tries to break everything round about him ; 
ordinary means being powerless to calm him, they send for the 
sorcerer to exorcize him ; the sorcerer takes a nail and applies 
the point of it to the big toe of the victim, who begins to snont, 
although the point has only pressed against the skin ; the 
sorcerer presses with the naU a little more to make the place 
untenable by the phi phr&i ; then he drives his nail into a piece 
of wood, so that the phi phrdi feels itself pierced through or is 
forced to enter the nail ; the patient begins to howl, then after 
a quarter of an hour he quietens down, and is normal and 
cured. The phi hitman (Skr. kumara) is the spirit of a foetus or 
of a child dying at birth ; the greatest precautions must be 
taken to bury this abortion to prevent the spirit from returning 
to haunt the body of the mother and cause her death. The 
little corpse is folded in two, enclosed in a large pot for cooking 
rice, covered with paper and leaves on which have been ivritten 
charms (mantras) m P51i, and buried in the wood ; or it may, 
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after being enclosed in the vessel, be given to a sorcerer, who, 
armed with a sword, carries it to the bank of a river, loads it 
with imprecations, and then, alter breaking it in two with a 
stroke of the sword, abandons it to the current. The pM kra rsii 
selects as its home the body of certain women (sorceresses), 
which it leaves at night to look for food, eating the very stones. 
According to some, it is inoffensive ; according to others, it is 
ver3’ dangerous, devouring embryos in the womb. Some claim 
that these phfs are the spirits of women who have died in the 
jungle and come back to haunt the place. The phi ka:hdng, 
which appears in the form of a man with the wings and tail of 
a bird, is also an evil spirit. So also is the phi pong khang, a 
kind of vampire like a black monkey, which dwells in the 
jungle and sucks the blood from the big toes of sleeping people. 
The phi kaoiig koi does the same ; so that anj' one who wishes 
to sleep in the jungle is recommended to keep hold of his feet. 
These spirits may be forced to obey certain clever sorcerei-s, 
who send them to torment their enemies. The phi pa, special 
invisible demons of the jungle, cause fever or dysentery in those 
who rest there during the night. The phi khdmdt, a kind of 
will o’ the wisp, in the form of a red star seen in desert places 
at night, causes mirages and makes people fall into a hole 
which they take for a house ; it also loves to deceive boatmen 
with its false light and wreck them. The phi dm, the night- 
mare ghost, sits on the chests of sleepers, especially travellers 
in the salas,i and makes them utter inarticulate cries. There 
are also several wandering spirits, chdo phi, thepharSk (Skr. 
devarak^a), for whom the people erect small brick and wooden 
buildings, called ian chdo, ' house of the master.’ People 
living near a ^an chdo, both men and women, are often pos- 
sessed by the phis who have chosen to dwell in them, and they 
deliver oracles, cure illnesses, etc. 

The kdn (Skr. putiajis a sort of possession compelling its 
victim to throw away outside a piece of meat or skin, which 
forces itself into the body of some person, and harms him if he 
is not freed from it by means of incantations. Both the 
bewitched person (tuk khn) and the bewitcher, moreover, may 
find themselves in a very bad state if they do not paralyze the 
malignant effect by periodical and regular incantations. 

A certain spirit, the thdn vit suvdn, is regarded as the chief 
of all ; he resembles a t/dk (Skr. j/ak?a), or fierce giant, inhabits 
the sky, is armed with a heavy iron club, and is believed to 
send smallpox to children. 

Among the ‘ autogenous ' phis we may mention the phi ru'en, 
the guardian an^el or spirit of the house. There is one for 
each house, and it is sometimes heard whispering: to Itself ; it 
may be seen in the shape of a man ; a small building is dedi- 
cated to it in every house. 

The water-spirits (phi ndm) are also very much respected. 
Small rafts are frequently seen, bearing figurines representing 
a family with a man, woman, children, offerings of betel, rice, 
and flowers, dotted with little tapers, floating on the surface of 
the rivers ; this is a tribute of tbe faithful to the water-spirits. 
During serious epidemics it is to the spirits of the cross-roads 
that offerings are dedicated. Of course in Siam, as in 
Cambodia, a whole series of spirits of a purely Buddhist 
character are worshipped — the pisat (Skr. pisacha), the pret 
(Skr. preta), the ydk (Skr. yakfd), the raxei (Skr. rak^asa), 
the khrdt (Skr. garuda), and the ndk (Skr. naga). It is 
evident also that, with some differences in names, the system 
of superstitious beliefs is identical in the two countries. 

14. Amulets. — Rich and poor wear amulets : | 
these are sometimes phd pra:chiet, or hands of i 
cloth which they roll round the head and neck, | 
sometimes necklaces made of seven amber or gold 
heads, sometimes ha:hrUt, or small gold or silver 
plates engraved with diagrams or sacred formulas 
and worn on consecrated cords (this is in fact the 
only clothing of very young children), sometimes 
circles of thin artistically w’oven bamboo thongs. 
All these obiects are intended to w’ard off illnesses 
and all kinds of witchcraft; and there are also 
JcayS, sith (Skr. kaya+siddhi"i), amulets of in- 
visibility, and katphan, talismans of invulner- 
ability. The women also wear across their 
shoulders necklaces soaked in lustral water by the 
homes •, among the poorer classes strings of con- 
secrated cotton thread are substituted. 

15. Sorcerers. — Sorcerers (m6du), sorceresses 
{thao), and diviners (mothai) are consulted in all 
the important actions of life. They are believed 
to be able to command certain spirits, to send them 
into the bodies of human beings, or to chase them 
away. The spirit by their enchantments hides 
itself in a buflalo-skin reduced to the size of a pea, 
which the enemy is made to swallow ; soon, under 
the efiect of the spirit’s power, the body of the 
bewitched man expands, swells, and bui'sts, unless 
another sorcerer counteracts the witchcraft. 

The sorcerers practise spells by means of tiny 

1 Shelters at the entrances to villages for the use of strangers 
An-l traveUers, 


clay figurines {pha:yon) representing the person 
whom they wish to harm ; they stick a pin ora 
nail through the heart or the head and then burr 
them. A person can thus either free the victim 
from an illness or give him an illness from which 
he will die in a very short time. These sorcerere 
are also skilled in making love-philtres (s&nc, ya 
phei). It is held that they often make alliance 
with thieves, facilitating burglaries by causing 
the whole family to sleep soundly by means of a 
spell. Most of the formulas used by the sorcerers 
are in distorted Pali and are often incompre- 
hensible even to the person who utters them. 

16. Medicine.— Siamese medicine originated in 
India, and tradition says that it was introduced 
by ICliomarabhacca, who lived in the time of 
Buddha. He wrote medical treatises which were 
regarded as sacred and to-day are translated into 
Siamese in the pagodas under the name of MMa; 


nUhan (Skr. Itoghdnidana). Being essentially 
Indian, this science is philosophical and theoreticaf. 
The human body is supposed to be composed of 
four elements (w’ind, water, fire, earth), and health 
depends upon the equilibrium or non-equilibrium 
of these elements in the body. Now'here in these 
books do we find systematic descriptions of dis- 
eases ; there is no real knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, or surgery, which is in the hands of 
timid bone-setters, with dressings of coconut-oil 
and cotton. Midwifery is not quite _so rudi- 
mentary ; but the barbarous and unhygienic custom 
of keeping a fire burning near the lyin^-in woman 
pei'sists in Siam, as in Burma, Cambodia, Annsm, 
and the whole of Indo-China. Except in tho caM 
of women of high rank, with whom everything is 
done in the European fashion, every pregnant 
Siamese woman is laid on a small bed near a fire 
in a dark room with no outlet for tho smoke ; 
she remains there thirty days for the fimt child, 
twenty-five for the second, ten for the third, and 
five for the others. The women arc keenest_ to 
maintain this cruel custom, thinking that it im- 
proves the beautiful pale yellow colour of tneir 
skin. 

Knowing their superstitious disposition, we arc 
not surprised that the Siamese attribute the non- 
equilibrium of the four elements and hence tneu 
illnesses to spirits, and consult the sorcerer ratii 
than the doctor ; besides, the sorcerer is often t 
ordinary doctor. They also believe that illn^ 
are the consequences of deeds, either in this li 
in a previous one, and that the best of re™ed 
to do good works [thdm biin, Skr. ^ , 

serious illnesses two tapers are offered to tne g 

of medicine. „ TUio 

The Siamese also practise Chinese 1 ne 

Chinese system consists in tekingjhe^pig«^^^^ 



roots, and medicinal woods dissolvea in 
water. The most extraordinary 
those to be found in ancient pharmaeopoun. . 
abound in Siamese mcdicin^_ of 

In a word, Siamese medicaments.^ vJicuiu 

mineral, vegetable, or animal ^gnjenUi 

to or taking away from tlie constitutiv e ^ 
what they lack or what they have doctor 

single prescription, therefore, tlm Si „ 
may use more than a hundred substan 

doctors (md) arc Ski" 

royal physicians, and md rdMdon (b 

ddnal), orpeonle’sphysicia^. Thewyal^^ 

(physicians and surgeons), 

head, are divided into squads, Tliey 

in the palace and follow the king ^ 
all receive a salary from the long, , 
passes to their children. Their kmonJeuge 
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have been very much enriched by the European 
scientific information which the Wang Lang 
Medical College {vSng ZfJn(7=‘ palace’) provided at 
Bangkok for students. The doctors of the people, 
who are numerous and specialized, and often take 
up their art without the slightest medical prepara- 
tion, include the wd nUet, or masseurs, and the mri 
phi, or exorcists. 

17. Superstitious beliefs. — (a) General . — The 
superstitions of the Siamese are as numerous as 
those of the Cambodians (which they resemble in 
the most curious way). 

One of their chief preoccupations is to mahe themselves in- 
vulnerable: tliey claim that a ball of solidified mercury-^ 
probably an anialram of lead or tin— carried on the person 
protects against all weapon-wounds ; princes and nobles ahvays 
carry this m their girdles ; eaglewood beads are also considered 
a good preservative. 

Rice has a lucky character and plays ah important part in all 
domestic and official ceremonies. It is the symbol of fecundity 
in the marriage rites, and of happiness in others. The Siamese 
bestow on the rice-goddess, a second Ceres, worship based on 
the belief that she presides at the sprouting of this cereal in the 
fields; the children are taught to reverence her before meals, 
and in many families they even murmur a prayer In her honour 
before eating. 

Agriculture has always been an object of great reverence, and 
gives rise to the rite (as in China) of ceremonially tracing a 
furrow at the beginning of the agricultural year (t-ik no). 
Formerly it was the king himself who performed this rite; 
to-day it is the minister of agriculture. It takes place at the 
beginning of May — the period fixed for the cultivation of rice 
throughout the whole kingdom. Harvest takes place without 
ceremony, but it is closed by a sacrifice in which os an ofiering 
to the deities very well-filled e-ars of rice are burned. With the 
rice-ceremonies we may connect the burlesque festival of the 
6kj/a khao, ‘king of the rice,’ which also takes place in May- 
June. While the real king remains within his palace, a mock 
king usurps his prerogatives for three daj-s amid Joy and feast- 
ing. The subjects of the new king scatter themselves over the 
port and the town, laying violent hands on tlie Chinese junks 
and ships that happen to be there, entering houses and bazaars, 
and taking possession of all that they find unless the owners 
make haste to buy everything back from them. But— most 
interesting of all— this rice-king goes into a field in the middle 
of the to«Ti and traces a furrow with a gilded plough. Above 
this field there has been erected a high swing ; tlie minister of 
agriculture, who accompanies the ephemeral sovereign, takes 
his stand on the swing, amid the sUence of the crowd, and 
balances himself in it in order to invoke celestial blessings on 
the field and all the crops of the year.l The rice-king mounts ! 
it in his turn and balances on it amid the laughter, shouting, 
and tom-tom beating of the people. The ‘king’ also leans 
against a tree-trunk, standing on his left foot and holding his 
right foot up ns high as his left knee. Then a cow is brought, 
before which ore spread rice, potatoes, beans, etc. ; the food 
towards which it first turns will be scarcest and most expensive 
during the year. 

Certain .trees are worshipped on account of their antiquit)' of 
the Buddhist memories which they recall— e.y., the pAd-(=Skr, 
liod?it)trce (Ficus religiosa ) — or because they are regarded as 
the dwelling-place of a powerful ph(. 

To the Buddhist beliefs must bo attributed the pity that all 
the Siamese have for animals and the horror that they feel at 
, 1 .,!. , i. 'aity; the rich buy barges full of 
; . 'o throw them back into the water, 

‘ ' .. which they set at liberty in the 

precincts of a pagoda. From a similar motive every eighth and 
fifteenth day of the month hunting and fishing are strictly 
forbidden, and on those day's nobody would dream of selling, 
buying, or eating flesh. 

(6) White elephants . — The best knotvn of the 
Siamese superstitions connected with animals is 
the veneration of white elephants (xang phu'ek). 
It still seems entirely Buddhist, recalling the 
white, elephant in which the Buddha became in- 
carnate. Monkeys and ‘white’ sparrows (i.e, 
albinos) are also treated with respect, but not to 
such a degree as the white elephant, the possession 
of which is a promise of happiness for the king 
and the whole kingdom. During the IGth and 17th 
centuries the kin"s of Siam, Cambodia, Pegu, and 
Laos waged unending wars with each other for the 
possession of white elephants. 

When a white elephant is discovered in the kingdom, the 
person who captures it is exempted by the king from royal 
corvses until the third generation, and receives a number of 
gold pieces ; then a deputation from the court along with 
musicians goes with ceremony to fetch the majestic luck-bringer 


t This swing.rite seems to signify, as in India, the alternation 
of the eeasoiia. 


to Bangkok, on n raft garlanded with flowers, where it is fed 
with cakes and sugar-canes and receives from all sides so much 
respect that European travellers thought at one time that the 
Biamese worshipped the white elephant. Its arrival in the 
capital is the sign for great festivities. The Brfihinans bathe it 
with lustra! W'ater and choose the pompous Sanskrit name by 
which it W'ill henceforth be called, for, on entering the royal 
stable it also receives the title of ‘ great mandarin.' Its covers 
are of velvet ; it eats and drinks from a gold or silver basin fruits 
and choice herbs ; its teeth are hooped ivith gold, and it often 
w'ears a precious diadem ; a whole suite of slaves and followers 
bustle round it, and, when it takes a bath, it is shaded under 
a sumptuous red and gold parasol. Its slightest ailments are 
tended by- the royal physicians ; its death puts the whole court 
and kingdom into mourning. Servants suspected of having 
been careless with it are mercilessly put to death. The figure 
of the white elephant adorns the Siamese flag at the present 
day. 

The tiger, w'hich is very much dreaded by the 
Siamese Because of its poyver and its ferocity, is 
always addressed with respectful fear, but is put 
to death whenever possible. An enormous fresh- 
water lizard (Jlfoiufor elcgans) is believed to bring 
misfortune to any one who meets or touches it. 

(c) Portraits. — The Siamese are afraid to see a 
painting or a photograph of themselves ; they think 
that it may be made use of in black magic. It is 
moat probably this s^erstition, which is almost 
universal in the Far East, that is responsible for 
the non-existence of coins bearing the representa- 
tion of the sovereign in Brahmanic India, thus 
depriving ns of valuable historical evidence. King 
Mongkut has done much to modify this prejudice 
against portraits : he has been photographed on 
several occasions with the dignitaries of Ins court, 
and he has had coins struck with a representation 
of himself. It is only fair to mention that in 1686 
the Siamese who were sent as ambassadors to the 
court of Louis xiv. were not afraid to allow their 
portraits to be painted, for the picture of tlie 
whole embassy is still to be seen at Versailles; 
but these men — their voyage itself proves it — were 
exceptional. 

(d) Treaties.— When a treaty is signed between 
the king of Siam and another party, the latter 
must immediately take charge of the copy of the 
treaty signed by the king yvitnout letting it remain 
in any intermediary dwelling-place for fear of 
bringing misfortune to the place. 

18. Human sacrifices. —In Siam, as in Cambodia 
and Burma, tradition claims that the foundation 
of a new' toyvn always required a human sacrifice ; 
when the walls were almost completed, — ^jiist when 
the gate was being put into position — it is said, 
the voluntary or involuntary sacrifice of one or 
even of three victims had to be obtained. As 
voluntary victims yvere usually not to be found, a 
great mandarin accompanied by guards used to 
post himself near the gate repeating his future 
name in a loud voice ; if a passer-by, thinking 
that he was being summoned, turned Jiis Jiead in 
their direction, he was regarded as designed by 
fate, and he yvas seized and taken away. After 
a_ short retreat and a sumptuous banquet the 
victim or victims thus obtained w'ere solemnly 
taken to the gate and buried alii'e under a 
foundation beam. 

19. Festivals.— See art. Festivals and Fasts 
(Siamese). 

20. Organization of family life.— (1) Bclations 
of the «ea:AS.— Marriage in Siam takes place early, 
usually at 15 years of ago for girls and 17 for boys. 
The law allows polygamy, and the rich take full 
advantage of it ; following the king’s example, 
they have regular hanms ; but the poor are almost 
ahvays monogamous. Moreover, only one of the 
numerous yvives of a Siamese holds the rank of 
legitiiiiate spouse, the one yvho was first yvedded 
according to the solemn betrotlial (khan mak), 
and brought a doivry instead of being bouglit. 
Even if others are aftenvards yvedded yvith similar 
ceremonies — yvliich is very rare — they are, as com- 
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pared with the first wife (mi& lu&ng, ‘ chief Avife ’), 
only ‘ little wives.’ As a rule it is the chief wife who 
chooses the wives of the second rank ; the husband 
always asks her advice and her approval on this 
point, and she treats them as young sisters or as 
docile servants ; even the favourite takes care 
not to go against the traditional dignity of her 
who is the only ‘ mistress of the house.’ Further, 
only the chief wife and her children can inherit 
from the husband. It is therefore the position of 
the woman rather than that of the man that 
determines the legal status of the children. 

(2) Betrothal. — Marriages are often arranged hy 
the parents, hut often also the young man makes 
his choice and then speaks to his parents. If his 
choice is approved, his parents request two trust- 
worthy friends to sound the girl’s parents. Though 
they are well received, it does not follow that they 
at once obtain a decisive answer ; it is proper for 
the parents of the girl to ask leave to consult her, 
to reflect, not to appear in too great haste ; it is 
only at the third of the requests, repeated at 
regular intervals, that they decide to agree. 
Then the conditions are discussed; the future 
husband must give a sum of money which his 
future parents-in-law will either keep for them- 
selves, if they are poor, or give to the girl as a 
dowry to help her when she begins housekeeping. 
He must also present to his fianc6e jewels according 
to his wealth, and sometimes also a house or a 
barge. When all this is settled, the betrothal 
{Jchan m&k) — always very solemn — takes place ; 
the young man, accompanied by his friends, all 
dressed in their finest clothes, enters a barge, 
decorated with flags, to convey to his fiancee’s 
house appropriate gifts, such as betel, areca, and 
rice-cakes j on his arrival he greets all his future 
family, the dowry is counted, and the wedding-day 
fixed. 

(3) Marriage. — This is a purely domestic cere- 
mony; the State never interferes with it, and 
religion only occasionally by prayers and aspersions 
of lustral water on the young couple by the bonzes 
if they have been invited. The marriage is 
primarily a kind of ‘ wedding-party,’ at which the 
parents and friends assemble at the house of the 
girl’s parents to eat, drink, and be merry for one 
or two days according to the wealth of the couple. 
During a certain time, from one to three months, 
the young couple as a rule live near the girl’s 
parents in a cottage which the man had to build 
for the purpose before the marriage. As the 
Siamese law gives parents absolute control over 
their children, and a greedy father might often 
take advantage of this to sell his daughter, under 
the pretext of marriage, to a man whom she hated, 
there is a custom to counterbalance this ; when a 
pair of lovers cannot obtain their parents’ consent, 
they elope, and go and live together some distance 
away ; their union being thus affirmed, they return, 
preceded by two trustworthy friends to intercede 
in their favour, and ask their parents’ forgiveness. 
The young man then presents his parents-in-law 
with the usual gifts and the marriage is concluded. 
If the parents persist in refusing, the young people 
repair to the judges, who generally arrange things 
in their favour. Marriage is forbidden between 
near relatives except in the case of kings, who are 
allowed to wed their half-sisters to maintain the 
purity of the royal line. 

Although in Siam the wife never goes out with 
her husband, she is quite free to go and come 
indoors and out, is seen at the theatre, carries on 
business if need be, and is almost always consulted 
by her husband in all important undertakings. 
Legally the husband has the right to sell a wife 
whom he has bought ; he cannot sell the chief 
wife, who brought him a dowry, except when the 


woman, having consented to the contracting of the 
debt, has thus become surety for it; but both 
cases are very uncommon. 

(4) Divorce.— Divorce (yd) exists, but is seldom 
practised. It cannot take place until after an 
attempt at reconciliation before the seniors. The 
guilty husband must sign a written agreement to 
alter his conduct ; if he does not improve, divorce 
is granted. In cases of adultery (much rarer than 
in Laos) the man may send his wife away after 
giving her & letter of divorce {nang-sii'yd) with his 
seal upon it. Divorce almost always takes place 
by mutual consent; the woman takes back her 
doiyry ; the common property and the children are 
divided — unless the children are grown up and 
show a preference for father or mother. When 
there are no children, the man returns to his 
parents. 

(5) Birth , — The birth of a child is accompanied 
by various superstitious rites. Wlienever it is 
born, it is washed, its arm is bound with bands 
of consecrated cotton, its horoscope is taken, and 
the name given is always an ugly one so as not to 
arouse the jealousy of the evil spirits ; in the event 
of illness the name is changed in order to baffle 
the phi who is angry ; the child is always breast- 
fed ; every month its head is shaved ; ite body is 
washed daily, and is left naked except for one or 
two gold or silver necklaces, with small metal 
plates bearing mysterious characters and serving 
as amulets ; girls also wear another gold or silver, 
or sometimes copper, plate, shaped like a liMrt 
and hung on a chain or string round the waist 
At the age of four or five years a little tuft m 
hair is allowed to grow, which in the c;^e of both 
sexes is shaved at the age of puberty in a great 
ceremony which is both religious and domestic. 


(6) Shaving of the /ore-loeh.—kliot the diviner has fixed the 
most favoumble day and hour for the ceremony of shavinftne 
tore-lock (k6n chuk), the parents send cakes and flowers ro w 
relatives and friends to invite them to the festival. A 
or petard-reports open the ceremony. The h<saee rome ana 
recite prayers on the head of the child, who ,i,-n 

the Jewels procurable ; he is sprinkled with lustral . 

one of his near relatives shaves his fore-look, while hl^ 
musicians play their most lively tunes. All the ,, 

fratulate the newly-tonsured boy on hjs entrance into the worm 
of young men, and place money hiin in a pl^ , tn P 
iside to buy Jewels for the boy’s flanede, fllJ.^avor 

we very poor, when they use it hhcmselves. Then, for y 
more, they eat, drink, smoke, play, and attend 
theatrical shows in honour of the new young "’*1 ” 

At the tonsure of a royal prince 
'festival of the shaving of the fore-look ) all Bang^k comm 
holiday. On the appointed das the jojdien 

\anguti covered with Jewels, and surround^ nation- 

indalong procession of children of canyinc a 

ilities, wearing their national costuine and ea ,|,j;jlng’s 

otus-flower in his hand, Poes in a bided palanquin to^tM 

ipartments. He prostrates himself before hisfath , wn 
him up, and leads him by the hand to See. For 

the ashes of his ancestors in the on 

;hree days in succession the same BrShmani 

;he fourth day, in front of the J^S^ifjTore-lMk into 

iprinkle him with lustral water, and dmde ws lore y 
*ree locks (in allusion to ‘he Hindu fnmurtO. tM® , 1 ., 
;he looks, and almost immediately the ^hinans 
joy’s head. At the last stroke of by the king, 

loundthe conch. Then the prmce, accompanied^ 

^oes in procession to a gilded ^J-lwpg^ilQunt 

nountain of pyramid shape, wh*®h syaholi i repair^ 
he famous peak of the Himalayas ‘he ^ In thk 

it the shaving of the fore-lock of his wn, y high 
lavilion, in the presence of the which *ee'^ 

iourt officials, the prince purifies himwlf in wm bine and 
o represent the Ganges ; then he is spn shonlders, 

he highest persons in the ‘“S®"’*’’/, ?,“tral water (in allusi?® 

ind the wKofe body with five ewers of lustml war jbe 

o the five great rivers that issue from the 'Y„n,piil mar^ ■ 
nusicians at the foot of the ? /crown of pufs 

. Brahman wipes the prince s face, ^ * 

otton is placed on hfs head. Everyb^J b«^n, 

ellgious ceremony is over. The secular .bavinV^® 

nd Inst for several dap. The whole crem y^^j^^PjnluriM 
op-knot is a Brahmantol survival a ^B’Yc^f^ted, but 
‘ idhlst, which Buddhism "o‘ after the shaving 

de an effort to preserve. Oo‘h® ^^. the pagoda as 

' -lie usually enter ine ^ ^ ^rn 

all. even the kings, shoma 
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the yellow robe for & time. Although King Mongknt epcnt 
years In the monastery, hla son, King ChuISIongkorp, Imbued 
with Western Ideas, would not stay more than three days, and 
would not have his eyebrows and his head completely shaved — 
which soandalizrf the most pious of his subjects. 

Girls, after the shaving of their top-knot, return until 
marriage to the shelter of their parents’ homes. 

(7) Parents and children.^ — ^The relations be- j 
tween parents and children in Siam are as a rule ! 
marked on the one side by affectionate care and j 
on the other by profound respect and deference. 
Infanticide is almost unknown, and the idea of 
parricide never enters their minds. Of course 
the law gives parents complete power over their 
offspring; although a man cannot sell his chief 
wife as a slave to pay his debts, unless she was 
aware of the contracting of these debts and had 
agreed to it, he can at any time sell his daughter 
as a slave temporarily or permanently to settle any 
kind of debt ; this happens most frequently in the 
case of gambling debts. 

(8) Disposal of the dead. — The most^ general 
method of disposal of the dead in Siam is crema- 
tion. When a Siamese is so ill that he cannot 
swallow rice, he is regarded as dying, and monks 
are summoned to his bedside to sprinlde him with 
Instral water, and to prepare him for death by the 
reading of sacred texts on the vanity of human 
things. His friends shout in his ears, ‘ Arahang t 
araiuin^l’, ‘The saint I the just!’ (Pali araharn, 

‘ the saint,’ ‘ he who has obtained lasting happi- 
ness ’), in order to procure for him a better future 
lot. At his last breath his family and friends weep 
and mourn aloud for half an hour j then the corpse 
is bathed, and a tical (piece of money) is put into 
the mouth ; the body is wrapped in a piece of 
white cloth and put into a cofiin, covered with gilt 
paper and bits of glass, and dotted with little 
tapers. After two days it is taken down into the 
street by an opening at the side of the house—not 
by the door— and they carry it round the house 
running ; the dead man has now become a dreaded 
spirit ; it is their aim to make him forget the road 
from his house in order that he m^ not return to 
torment the living. Then the coffin is placed on 
a catafalque, and to the sound of plaintive flutes 
it is conveyed, amidst the relatives and friends in 
pure white mourning dress and with shaved heads, 
by barge or by land, to the funeral pile of the 
pagoda where it is to be burned, Tliere, after 
renewed prayers, the person whose duty it is to 
bum the corpse washes its face with coconut-water 
and then places it on the pile, where it is consumed, 
while all present mourn. The few bones that are 
left after cremation are put into an urn, which 
is placed in the house, near the little altar of the 
household gods. The funeral ends with a banquet ‘ 
and entertainments of all kinds, including even 
theatrical performances. Among the rich these 
festivals may last for three days ; many poor 
people ruin themselves in order to do things well 
on such occasions. 

The iancral ol a prince or a king requires no less than ten or 
twelve months’ preparation; it costs enormous sums and gives 
occasion lor rejoicings which the people long remember. The 
corpse la slowly dried by injections ol mercury and placed In a 
golden urn ; a huge pavilion of teak-wood is erected, on which 
the um Is to he placed and which symbolizes Hount Jleru ; its 

f iillars, framework, and roof are covered with gold and silver 
eaves and Inlaid with glass-work. Under the roof of the 
central pavilion there are other pavilions or kiosks for the king, 
princes, monks, high odicials, and eminent strangers invited 
to the ceremony. The king’s one Is very large and contains 
reception-rooms and special apartments — even a bathroom. 
Under a special verandah are the valuable gifts which the king 
present to the monks or to the other persons invited — some- 
u™lo-date”kl*"f agricultural machinery of the most 

The cremation begins in the interior of the palace by a solemn 
procession of the relics of the Buddha and the ashes of the 
roral ancestors, to which strangers ore not admitted. The 
relics of the Buddha ore then enthroned on an altar situated 
a^ve and m front ol the remains that are awaiting cremation ; 
the ashes oi the royal ancestors are placed in the roj’al pavilion. 


Then the monks recite the whole day sacred texts in Pdli, hold- 
ing the silver cord by means of which they communicate with 
the urn containing the mortal remains. The people outside 
share In the festival, receiving gratuitous refreshment and 
entertainment. .... 1 . „ 

On the following day tho monks again recite Pall texts, while 
bolding the silver cord; outside the people are being enter- 
tained to scenes from the /fdmnyapa, Chinese shadow-plays 
(nanif), marionettes (him), and Peguan dances ; but they also 
attend sermons preached by the monks, before sorombling for 

' ■■ ■ ’oh the king throws to 

■ - ; . • ! .... ■ ■ the ceremony. 

*. ..- 1 . : ■ , ■ I plaintive music, tho 

- - r ■ !0 by o procession of 

great raagniDccnce. They are carried three tiroes round tho 
pyramid and laid on the gilded throne or altar in the central 
pavilion ; four groups ol monks recite texts from the A WiidAar- 
ma ; outside the entertainments continue for lour nights and 
four days. 

At the end of the fifth day the glided altars are removed from 
the throne ol the central pavilion, or phra:man, and the 
provisional altars which ore to he burned ore substituted ; on 
these are laid the bodies in sandalwood caskets amid sweet- 
scented fiowers. The king sets fire to the pile for his near 
relatives by means ol a fire kept perpetually burning in tho 
pagoda. Then all the great personages throw sweet-scented 
wood and gilt-paper ornaments into the pile. Outside the 
games continue. 

Next day the ashes are collected and In procession are thrown 
into the river from the top of a pagoda. The bones which 
have not been entirely consumed are placed inside a golden um 
and returned to the p}Tamid on the altar which was set up for 
the purpose. 

On the following day the relics of the Buddha, the remains of 
the ro 3 ’al ancestors, and the debris of the neiv cremation are 
again taken in procession along the road to the palace and the 
pagodas— their fixed dwelling-place. 

Kor the last twenty years or so, after funerals, when they 
appear traditionally in white, with shaved heads, the princes 
have adopted the custom of wearing black mourning-clothes, 
like Europeans. 

There is another method of disposing of the dead 
which is sometimes required by the most fervent 
Buddhists, viz. the partial offering of their bodies 
to vultures. If it is arms or legs that are to be 
offered, the part is, in the case of a prince, cut up 
into small pieces, put on a golden plate, and pre- 
sented thus in the Vat Sak6b of Bangkok to the 
swanns of vultures which fly incessantly round 
this sacred charnel-house. 

21 . Political and civil organization. — (1) 
King.—Sinm is governed by an absolute king, 
supreme judge and legislator, ‘ oivner of the eartli 
and its inhabitants,’ whose despotism is moderated 
only by the mildness of Buddhist beliefs, secular 
traditions, and popular revolts. This king is 
called the phra:, ‘the august,’ ' the divine,’ ‘the 
sacred’; his subjects, whatever their rank, .ap- 
proach him on their knees and elbows and spe^ 
without daring to raise their eyes. The croivn is 
hereditary; nevertheless within the space of 450 
years, thanks to popular revolutions and court 
intri^es, Siam has been governed by four different 
dynasties. The order of succession is badly regu- 
lated ; in theory the crown comes to the eldest son 
of the queen or tlie first wife ; in reality the king 
appoints his heir ; if he fails to do so, the great 
mandarins and ministers choose a king from the 
royal family, 

(2) Second king; royal family. — Next to the 
king comes the second king, corresponding to the 
■uparaja or the_ obbarai of Cambodia ; he is a 
brother of the king, and has insignia, several attri- 
butes of royalty, special revenues, a house, and a 
court of his own. In time of war he used to be 
made generalissimo ; this led certain European 
travellers to call him the ‘war-king.’ His au- 
thority is very slight, and even the officials of his 
palace are nominated by the real king. In reality 
the second king is the first and most respected of 
the twelve krom, or princes of high blood, brothers 
of the king, who surround the sovereign. Beneath 
them are ranged 200 or 300 other members of the 
royal family, with high titles, low revenue, and no 
authority whatever. At the fifth generation the 
descendants of royal race return to the common 
mass of subjects. 
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(3) Mandarins. — Nobility is not hereditary in 
Siam, so that the king can choose his mandarins 
or ministers. In former days their rank was in- 
dicated by the shape of their betel-box, the shape 
and material of the gold or silver crowms encircling 
their ceremonial mokot (Skr. muhuta), a sort of 
astrologer’s peaked cap of white cloth, the arrange- 
ment of their balon (a highly ornamented shore- 
boat), the adornment of their swords, and the 
number of slaves who followed them ; and they 
formed six classes. At the present day they are 
headed by the two somdet chao phra : ya — three 
words meaning ‘lord,’ ‘king,’ ‘prince’ — or great 
ministers, the one generalissimo (the chakkra), and 
the other admiralissimo (the Am; ZaAdm). Under 
them come five secondaiy ministers, chao ph{r)a:ya, 
Avho govern the palace, and look after the sacred 
and royal storehouses {phra : khl&ng), agiiculture 
{ph6ll&tMp, Skr. baladeva), laAv-suits, and the 
Peguans and other Asiatics not belonging to Siam. 
These ministers, assisted by more than 20 pha:ya 
or phya, are placed at the head of the important 
services of the capital. The governors of provinces 
are loAver still, Avith the generic title of chao 
mri&ng, ‘lords of the country,’ and Avith great 
poAvers. They are both prefects and high judges, 
treasurers and controllers of taxes. They are 
nominated and dismissed at Avill by the king. 
All those officials are obliged to drink the Avater 
of allegiance tAvice a year. Great oppressors of 
the people, they are restrained only by the fear of 
royal punishment. 

(4) Justice. — As in Cambodia, justice is sloAvand 
costly, although, according to the code, all cases 
ought to be settled in three days. At the foot of 
the scale justice is administered by the village-chiefs 
{k&m ndn), then by the governor of the province, to 
Avhom one may appeal from them. From him one 
may then go to Bangkok to the lakhonban (Skr. 
nagarapala), presided over by the minister of 
justice. A special tribunal deals Avith European 
cases. 

(5) Codes of laws. — Since the time of King 
Phra : Nilrfet the Siamese codes have been collected 
into four volumes. This compilation, Avhich is 
strikingly similar to the Cambodian one, is divided 
into three parts ; (et) Phra : t&mra, a list of officials, 
their prerogatives and duties ; (6) Phra : thdmnun, 
a collection of ancient Siamese institutions ; and 
(c) Phra : rdxd kdmnot, ‘ Book of Royal Ordinances,’ 
the laAVS promulgated or rcAdsed under Phra; 
Nttrfet. Divided into lakkhdna, or sections, they 
treat of theft, slaves, marriage, contracts and 
debts, trials and disputes, and inheritances. In 
all these laAVS, Avhich are Avise and Avell suited to 
the customs of the country, there are fcAv specially 
Hindu traits. 

A methodical modernized revision, in the light 
of European and Neo-Japanese codes, has been 
made of the corpus of Siamese laws under the 
excellent supervision of King Chulalongkoru ; he 
himself has Avritten the preface. The AA'ork'is in 
course of publication, and European translations 
of it are beginning to be produced. 

(6) Ordeals. — Trial by ordeal is still adopted in 
some cases— c.y., trial by clay. 

In order to discover a thief, a sorcerer asks two ticaU (about 
two francs) from the person who has been robbed. He lights 
a candle and places one of the coins at either side ; then he 
mutters a magical formula, and, taking a bar of clay, raises it 
several times above his head, reciting formulas. He then 
measures it with his little finger and breaks it into pieces a 
little over three centimetres long ; he gives one piece to each 
of the suspected persons and orders them to chew it and then 
spit The one who cannot do so Is declared guilty. 

There are also ordeals by AA'ater, boiling oil, melted 
tin, fire, etc. 

(7) Penalties. — There is a great variety of 
penalties, including, besides imprisonment, — for life 
or for a time — public exhibition.^, ignominious 


parades, corporal punishment (flagellation, mutila- 
tion, etc.), and death by beheading or by drovniing. 
Old authorities tell that a popular punishment w^ 
‘frying ’the culprits in a huge copper filled Avith 
coconut-oil. The death penalty cannot be pro- 
nounced except after royal approA’al. Grimes of 
l^e-majcsU and lise-rcligion call forth the direst 
punishments. 

(8) Slavery and statute labour . — ^In former times 
the slave Avas a slave by birth ; noAV he becomes a 
slave by voluntary contract, by sale (of a daughter 
by her parents), or because of insolvency, convic- 
tion, or legal confiscation. Since 1890 children 
born in slavery become exempt from laAv on their 
twenty-first birthday. All free healthy men sub- 
jected to the ‘royal service’ are liable to statute 
labour. On his accession every sovereign orders 
all adult males to be tatued on the Avrist Avith a 
special sign. At the age of seventeen they are 
registered. They owe tiiree months per annum of 
statute labour for the execution and repair of 
public Avorks, but this must never occupy more 
than one month per quarter, so as not to hinder 
their agricultural operations. They maj"^ redeem 
themselves by means of a payment of 50 francs per 
annum ; they have much to put up with from the 
bad faith and the greed of the royal officials. The 
hereditary serfs are vmdoubtedly the descendants 
of ancient criminals ; the croAvn reserves them for 
its service. 'They have one month of Avork, during 
Avhich they are fed, one month’s rest, and so on. 
Often they can buy back their service for a certain 
sum. Their person is inviolable, and therefore 
their insolence is often great ; they can run into 
debt and become the maves of their creditors. 
The Asiatic ‘slaves’ — Pegnans, Annamese, Cam- 
bodians, Churns, Laotians, and descendants of 
former prisoners of Avar — oAve three months of 
military service in the year, and never leave the 
kingdom. Others are simply paid in money or m 
kind. The Chinese, duly inscribed in a special 
list and undergoing certain civil formalities, are 
subject to only one tax, tlie payment of Avhicli is 
certified by a Avax seal applied to a string rounu 
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the lime of licr conquest. But as a matter of fact 
tlie first Jiypothesls seems superficial, since the 
early Itnssians knew Siberia under the name not 
of Jsorth hut of Yogra. By this term must be 
understood the land which in the 9th and 10th 
centuries stretclied from the river Vychegda in 
the west to the Upper Irtish in the cast. In the 
I 5 th cent, the geographical boundaries of Yugra 
changed ; it was confined to the eastern side of 
the Ural, tetween the rivers Sygva, Konda, and 
I^ower Ob (».c, the lands north of 58® N. lat.). It 
is only after the 16th cent, that the Russian 
clironiclas begin to abandon the name Yugra for 
that of 'Siberian lands.' Meanwhile the name 
Sybir as capital of the Tatar khanate appears on 
old maps of 1307 (unknown origin) and 1459 (Fra. 
Mauro) ; and under the last Tatar khan, Kuchum, 
in the ICth cent., the name was also used for the 
whole khanate. When, in 1583, Isker or Sybir 
was tJikon b}' the Cossacks of Yermak, the Russians 
adopted the name Sybir for the wliole of the con- 
quered territory, including Yugra. A new deriva- 
tion of the word Siberia bos been suggested by E. 
Illocliet. He considers that the people known in 
the ancient Chinese annals as the Jwen-Jwcn were 
the same as the people called Ib-Ih, Ibim, Ibil, Ibir, 
and that the last word is identical with Sybir.* 

2 . Geographical position. — By the name Siberia 
is understood the countiy between the Arctic shore 
and the Central Asiatic mountains and stopjies 
from north to south, and the Ural Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean from west to east. Under the 
administrative division of the Russian Government 
nj) to 1917 it denoted a much smaller territory, 
via:, the governments of Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yeni- 
seisk, Irkutsk, Yakutsk, and Trans-Baikal. All 
the lands east of these were called the ‘ Far East 
Country.’ From a geographical and ethical point 
of view, however, tliis division is artificial, and we 
shall hero take Siberia to include the Far East 
countr 5 ’, t.c. as being composed of the governments 
of Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yeniseisk, Irkutsk, Yakutsk, 
Trans-Baikal, Amur, the sea-coast, and the island 
of Sakhalin. The Cospian-Aral steppe country, 
with Turkestan and Transcaspia, forms under this 
division Russian Central Asia. 

3 . History.— The material relating to the earliest hlstorj' ol 
mivn !n SU)crlA And the adjacent countries U oniv beginning to 
be unearthed. >Vliclher paleolithic man cxisteti there is still 
unproved, though the Itusalaii orchmoiogist SavyenkofT de- 
clares tlio stone Implements found \)y him along the ^liddle 
Yenisei to Ih* of palToIithlc types . 2 

The e.irllofit epoch that is fairly well defined Is that of 
neolithic kltchcn-mlddcns and pictographlc >vriting5 on the 
eVifIs, \vhich arc probably 0 ! the flame dale. These are met 
with chiefly fn S. w. Siberia, between the rivers lahlra, Tobol, 
Yenisei, Abakan, anfl Kemchik. 

The bronre age remains discovered in the Minusinsk country' 
in S.IY. Siberia and the Altai come next In antiquity. Besides 
bronre Implements, the graves of this period contain Imple- 
ments of copper and jgold and burial masks of g)*j>suni. 

^Yldle the ncollilnc remnanb^ can be associated with the 
people whom one can call — « .-t.Q 

now living to A large extent v ■ - ulturc, ftls 

very doubtful whether they ' ■ ' the highly 

dcvclo^^ ctflture of the bronre age. It Is more probable that 
Central Asiatic influences are responsible for It, either 'Ar^an ’ 
or ’Turanian* or both. 

Following on the bronre age we find remnants of the iron age 
s^ircad over a much uider area ; In fact all S. and AV. Siberia Is 
nch In Iron Implements and weapons, and also In memorial 
Atones with Turkic-Utgur inscriptions. These can be a«cribed 
without herimtion to the XeO‘b'iberians of Turkic (TAjranian) 
atllniUcs.s One of these Turkic tribes, the Yakut, arc eten 
now in the stage of iron culture, owing to their Isolation since 
they migrated to the north-east.^ It U diflicult to ascertain 
wbnt Was the dhtribution of the lAal.-eo-Siberians at the time of 
the Minusin.^k bronze culture, but it Is fairly certain that it was 
the Iron age people who wore responsible for the forced mlgra- 


1 Xoms des Turca dans PA vesta,' JliAS, 1015. pp. 

» * rt- 

2 J.T.FivyenV-" y , • v, 

A nr-rnepitrjti' , ' « ■ • i • ■ • ' . ' 

f'p, nr-iff?. * -» 

♦ See art.TAXrT. 


lion of the ral.vo-Sil»erianB to the north-east; some of Iht 
tribes to whom the intrtKiuclIon of iron has been asenbed dill 
survive fn 8 . Siberia and Central Asia. These arc the Kirghiz 
called by the ancient Cliinese 'Khakos.* 

Politically, S. Siberia was from time immemorial directly or 
Indirectly subject to China, till in the 7th cent. a.d. the Turkic 
khans strong enough to free themselves from Chinese 

supremacy and to deprive i?ic Pala-o»Siberians In the north ol 
their frec<iom. In the north-west Siberia bad been in the power 
of the Yugra and theSamoyed and then under the domin.'vtiou 
of Turks, and In the south and cast under Turks, Chinese, and 
Mongols w'hcn the Ilusdnns appeared there an conquerors in 
the iCth centurj*. Moreover, the pc.iccful migration of the 
Finnic and Great Russi.in tribes to 'V, Siberia, a? f.-vr ns the Ob, 
had been in progress since the lOtli and lUh centuries. This 
natural colonization was stopped for the time boing w'hen in 
the 13th cent. Kussla was over-run by the Turkic Tatars ; but 
soon after the fall of the Golden Horde the Kus^ian attitude 
clianiretl again from defensive to oITtn.'iive. In the IBth cent, 
the Yugra lands ^vc^e subdued by ifoscow, and in the IGth cent. 
W. Siberia as far ns the Ob. Between 1013 and 1648 the Bussiana 
moved from the Ob to the Pacific. This conquest was not 
effccte^l by the sweeping advance of an Imperial army like that 
of Alexander the Great or Jenghiz Khan, but u'as thore'^uU of 
successful raids by smtdl banas of Cossacks, wliich were the 
more cfTective since the aboriginal tribes, with the exception 
of the Turkic khanate of Siberia and the Kirghiz and Kaizak 
states, had no strong State organization and unity, Tlius all 
opposition came from the Neo-Siberians of the steppe country 
and tv. Siberia. The Samoyed, Tungus, Yakut, Buriat, and 
Palico-Sibcrians could offer hardly any resistance to the 
Inx'asion. H was not the efforts of the Cossacks and the regular 
anny, however, that won Siberia for Uussla, but the unceasing 
and steady stream of emigrants from the Volga to the Ob and 
the ycciisci. Thta voluntaiy migration never reached as far os 
the Pacific, and that is wiiv the Uussian domination of the 
Pacific was due to strategical and political methods rather than 
to colonization. 

Though the first Russian reached Amur fn the 17th cent. 
(Okhotsk was founded in lC47h it was not till the time of the 
governor Muravieff-Amurakl, in the middle of the JOth cent., 
that the Far F.ast xn’os conquered from both a fltmtcgic and a 
diplomatic point of view. Forcible coloniratlon followed, but 
even after railways wore constructed the Sibiriak and Russian 
workmen could not nearly hold their own in numbers against 
the overwhelming preponderance of yellow labourers. 

4 . Exploration.— The information about Siberia 
found in Cliinese historians is still vet}' little 
known and needs much interpretation ; these 
historians are concerned chiefly with E. Siberia. 
Again, meditoval travellers like Marco Polo knew 
of Siberia only by heamay. The first modem 
traveller who explored Siberia was Herberstein 
in the IGtb cent, and then Messcrschmidt ( 1719-27), 
who included in his party the Swede von Strahlen- 
berg. The i\ISS of Mcsscr.'ichniidt have never 
been printed or fully used. Next come Dutch, 
English, and Danisli travellers, whose explorations 
were confined to_ the sea-route between Asia and 
Europe, and Asia and America. In fact, from 
the time of the Novgorod Republic the northern 
sea-route from the West to Siberia was a matter 
of constant experiment. Tliis route was estab- 
lished in the ICth cent, by the Muscovites, the 
Dutch, and the English. For a short period all 
colonization folloAved this route, and an inter- 
national trade-station was established along the 
river Taz, east of the Bay of Ob, early in the I7th 
centujy. 

The first study of the customs and religion of 
the aborigines we owe to Gnielin, Steller, Fallas, 
and Georgi, all of whom visited Siberia in the 
18th century. But it is the travellers of the 19th 
cent., especially Middendorfl, Rndlofl; Adrianoff, 
Schrenk, Czekanowski, Kleinents, Bogoras, Jochel- 
son, Sternberg, _ and others, who have collected 
information which enables us to understand the 
present religious systems of Siberia. 

.S’ Classification of inhabitants. — From the 
historical survey of Siberia it follows that we can 
find there representatives of all the peoples who 
M'. ■'■tenons times dominated the whole or part of 
this vast conntrj’, viz, the Palmo-Siberians, the 
Neo-Siberians, the Chinese, the Russians, and tlie 
Japanese, 

(a) By the name Paleco-Siberians wo me.an the 
most ancient stock of Siberian aborigines who 
were pushed to the north and north-east by the 
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Neo-Siberians advancing from Central Asia, espe- 
cially the Finnic and Turkic peoples.^ The Palseo- 
Siberians are also known as Northern and North- 
Eastern Paloeo-Asiats.® Neither of these terms is 
intended to indicate absolute community of race 
or linguistic identity between the various peoples 
who formed the original population of the country. 
We find among them both the hairy Ainu and the 
beardless Chukchi; and we include here also tlie 
Eskimo, who in physical type, language, and 
culture form a wedge between the Palaeo-Siberians 
living in Asia and their kinsmen in America who 
are known as the north-western Amerinds. Hence 
this grouping of remnants of dillerent races is 
merely justilied historically and geographically, 
though to a large extent culturally as well. 

This group contains the following tribes ; 

(1) The Eskimo, on the Asiatic shore of Bering Strait, 
(numbering 1415 in 1911); also the whole of Arctlo America 
from Alaska to Greenland. Their total number is 25,000, 

(2) The Aleut, in the Aleutian Islands and Koinandor Islands 
(1232). 

(3) Tlie Gllyak, near the mouth of the Amur and in the 
northern part of the island of Sakhalin (4208). 

(4) The Ainu, in the island of Yezo and the southern part of 
Sakhalin (1457). 

(5) The Eamchadal (Itolmen), southern part of Kamchatka 
(2182). 

(0) The Chukchi, on the Chukchi Peninsula, between the 
Anadyr river and the Arctic Ocean (12,003). 

(7) The Koryak, south of the Chukchi, between the Anadyr 
river and the central part of Kamchatka (7043). 

(5) The Chuvantzy, on the Upper and lliddle Anadyr (609). 

(9) The Yukagir, between tne Lower Yana and the Lower 
Kolyma rivers (about 723). 

(10) The Ostyak of the Yenisei, the most westerly of all, on 
the Lower Yenisei, between the Lower and the Middle or Stony 
Tunguska (1021).3 

To this day 92 per cent of the Palaeo-Siberians 
know no language but their oivn, and only 40 per 
cent of them are nominal Cliristians, Tliey are 
said to be dying out only in cases where they have 
given up their native industries and taken up the 
life of a Russian colonist. 

(6) The term Neo-Siberians will cover the 
peoples who, from a linguistic standpoint, made 
up Castr^n’s * ‘ Ural-Altaic people ’ ; but the people 
speaking Ural-Altaic languages are not limited to 
Siberia. By Neo-Siberian, therefore, we mean 
those of the Ural-Altaic peoples who originally 
came from Central Asia or E. Europe, but have 
been in Siberia for at least the last 1000 years, and 
are now sufficiently difi'erentiated from the kindred 
peoples of the region of their origin to deserve a 
generic name. The Neo-Siberians include ; 

(1) The Finnic tribes of Siberia, viz. the Vogul between the 
Uku Mountains, Berczoil, and Tobolsk, and the Ugrian Ostyak 
between the mouth of the Ob, the Yenisei, and Tomsk. 

(2) The Samoyedic tribes, living alonff the Arctic shore 
between Cheskaya Bay in European Bussia and the Khatonga 
river in Siberia, extending southward to the Abakan steppes. 

(3) The Turldc tribes, inhabiting S.W. Siberia, and repre- 
sented by one of their nations, the Yakut, In E. Siberia. 

(4) The Mongollo tribes, including the Western Mongols or 
the Kaimuk, the Eastern Mongols or the Kbalka, and the 
Northern Mongols or the Buriat of Baikal. 

(6) The Tungusio tribes, scattered all over E. Siberia as far 
west as the river Taz and as far south as the southern frontiers 
of Manchuria.^ 

The native population, both Palteo- and Neo- 
Siberian, formed in 1911 only a small percentage 
of the total number of inhabitants— in Sibena 
proper 10 ‘9 per cent, and in the Far East country 
20 ‘6 per cent (in the Aral-Caspian steppe country 
60 per cent). This means that the number of 
Palfeo-Siberians in 1911 was 32,000; of Neo- 
Siberians, 949,000 in Siberia and the Far East 

I M. A. Ozapiioka, Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914, p. 16 f. 

2 L. von Schrenck, The Natives of the Amur Country (in 
Russian), St. Petersburg, 1883, pp. 255-267 ; see also Germ, tr.. 
Die Vblker des Amur-Landes, St. Petersburg, 1891. 

* Cf. artt. Aincs, Aleuts, Eskimos, Giltaks, Ostyaks. 

4 M. A. Castrdn, Reiseherichte und Brie/e ous den Jahren 
181,5-1,9, St. Petersburg, 1856. 

s See artt. Buriats, Finns (Ancient), Finno-Uorians, Images 
AND Idols (Lapps and Saraoyeds), Korea, Mongols, Ostvaks, 
Pastoral Peoples, Samoyed, Tunous. Turks, and Yakut. 


^nd 2,200,000 in the steppe country) ; while the 
European or semi - European colonists number 
some 8,000,000 in Siberia and in the Far East (and 
1,600,000 in the steppe country). Thus, while m 
the steppe country the native element predomi- 
nates, in Siberia it forms a quite unimportant 
percentage from an economic point of view. The 
strength of the Russian colonists lies in their 
birth-rate. Statistics of 1910 show that for each 
100 Russian colonist women 11 children were born 
while in the Turkic tribe of Yakut, which is 
supposed to be the most prolific of the native 
tribes, the number of children for the same 
number of women was only 9 and among the 
Kirghiz only 6. 

(c) The name Sibiriak is used for those Siberian 
colonists who have lived in the country for 
at least one or two generations, and have won 
the name of ‘old settlers,’ ‘Starojily’ [stary, 
‘lived’). The new emigrants are called 
* Novosiely ’ (novy, ‘ new,’ sielo, ‘ village ’). Several 
E. European nations have a share in the com- 
position of the Sibiriak nation. The largest in- 
fusion is of Great Russian blood, and then Little 
Russian or Ukrainian, but it also includes Finns, 
Poles, White Russians, various Caucasian natives, 
and many Neo-Siberian peoples, especially those of 
Turkish blood. 

Generally speaking, the ethnical classification 
corresponds to the distribution of the chief re- 
ligious creeds. The Palaeo-Siberians are in the 
main shamanists, and have only begun to be con- 
verted to the Russian Orthodox Church on the 
borders of their territory. _ 

The Neo-Siberians are Muhammadans in W. 
Siberia, Lamaists in E. Siberia, shamanists _ in 
inaccessible parts of the country, and Knssmn 
Orthodox only where they are fused with the 
Sibiriaks. The farther south we go into Central 
Asia, the more general becomes the Muhammadan 
religion. The Sibiriaks are followers of various 
Christian Churches, Christianity in 
represented chiefly by the Russian Orthodox 
Church (about 8,000,000 members in 1911) then 
by various Russian schismatic sects numbering as 
least 350,000 ; the third place is occupied by the 
Roman Catholic Church (about 90,000 in 1911). 

These statistics, however, must be taken witn 
some reserve. They are based on the 
census of 1897 and on the additional census ot tne 
local statistical committees. Since the politi 
purpose of this work was to show the success 
the Russian Orthodox Church and to <lep[eciate al 
other Christian Churches as well as the 
matics from Orthodoxy, it may be taken m 
certain that the number of the 
about ten times greater than R 
over, to belong officially to the Russian 0 
Church in Siberia in many cases means merely 
combine the superstitious belies of i ^ 

with some of the ritual of the Russian 0 

^ SlBZR/ARS.—ynUe emigration from 

Bussia to Siberia since the construction 
Trans-Siberian railway has followed a 
plan, and was, in a way, compulsory, 
cannot be said of the early emi^e • 
inquiring into the origin of 776 dis 
Yeniseisk government, _we find <^het 67 o 
were started by free emigrants imd “ ^ ^ ^j-der 

ns the result of the old Government o 

-i.e. were composed of political f “ .f^^vere 

exiles and those Russian Corn- 

brought by the Government ^mm ^^p ]ye> 

mittee. The first category is calM 

(‘ of free will ’) ; the second i. of free 

those who came ‘Po-nyevolye ( 

will’). 
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X. Colonisation.— The earliest colonists are to be found In 
W. Siberia. We can trace a remarkable repuiarity in the free 
and undirected colonization of the pre^railway period. The 
inhabitants of the steppes of S. Bussia moved to the steppe 
rerions ol Siberia, while the people from the forest region 
settled in the taiga (dense forest). The government of Tomsk 
has received immigrants chiefly from the governments of Kursk, 
VoroneJ, Tamboff, Chemigoff, and Poltava. The government 
of Tobolsk has been peopled chiefly by the natives ol the govern- 
ments of Vitebsk, Mogileff, Cfliemigofl, Orel, and Poltava. Again, 
the steppe country is almost entirely populated by the immigrants 
from the southern or steppe provinces of European Bussia, the 
governments of Poltava, Tavris, Ekaterinoslav, and Kherson. 
Thus it may bo seen that Siberia, especially W. Siberia, has been 
peopled by the Great Busslans no less than by the Little 
Russians or Ukrainians. The Far East contains but few old 
settlers, with the exception of the Siberian Cossacks; the 
Bussian element there consists chiefly of peasants brought 
straight from Bussia in the middle ol the 19tn cent., called, in 
contradistinction to the Starojily and Novosiely, by the name 
of ‘ Starosiely.’ 

Of all the inhabitants of Siberia the least susceptible to 
assimilation are perhaps the Coss.ack communities. Their 
origin is different from that of the European Cossacks, who 
were once in the 15th and 16th centuries national units. The 
Siberian Cossacks were formed as voluntary regiments com- 
posed of the most adventurous elements of the Bussian State, 
and were used for the purpose of conquering Asiatic lands, 
safeguarding the frontiers, or keeping watch over the people 
exiled to Siberia. They are more devoted to the Orthodox 
Church, except those who belong to the Muhammadan creed, 
than the Sibiriaks. 

The Siberian Cossacks met the European Cossacks when the 
latter were sent as political exiles after each of their national 
risings, and through this contact the Siberian Cossacks adopted 
some of the national traditions and the schismatic spirit of the 
European Cossacks. Up till 1917 the social position ol the 
Siberian Cossacks was better than that of either the colonists or 
the natives, since they were richly endowed with land and lived 
under their special Cossack organizations, and hence farmed a 
community within a community. They are made up of eight 
units : (1) the Yenisei unit, with its centre at Irkutsk (number- 
ing 30,000 members of both sexes) ; (2) the Ussuri unit, with its 
centre at Vladivostok (31,000) ; (8) the Semirechie unit, with 
its centre at Viemyl (45,000) ; (4) the Amur unit, with Its centre 
at Blagovyeshohensk (50,000) ; (5) the Siberian unit, with its 
centre at Omsk (180,000) ; (6) the Trans-Baikal unit, with its 
centre at Chita (270,000) ; (7) the Orenburg unit, with Its centre 
at Orenburg (630,000); and (8) the Ural (Yalk) unit, with its 
centre at Uralsk (900,000). The half-breeds ol Bussian-Burlat 
blood form a special group called ' Karj-iny.' Among the eth- 
nological curiosities of the Siberian colonial world are the 
people who live in 17 villages of the Bukhtarminsk district in 
the Altai. In the middle of the 17th cent, all people of Russian 
origin who were wanderers and had no Identity books were 
banished there. They formed a colony of their own, called 
themselves ‘Bezimyennye,’ f,«. ‘nameless,’ intermarried with 
the Altai Turks, adopted their culture and beliefs, and became 
practically independent ol the Bussian Government. Towards 
the end ol the 18th and the beginning of the 19 th cent, they were 
compelled to become Bussian subjects again, but under the 
same conditions as the local aborigines— >.«., their own ‘steppe 
Duma ' was their direct administrative body. In this way they 
enjoyed more freedom than the other Sibiriaks. 

We do not And many Bussian old settlers in the steppe 
country or in Turkestan. The Bussian element is represented 
there by Russian officials, who seldom became amalgamated 
with the local population, and by the Cossacks. One class of 
the old Bussian administration, the Orthodox clergy, Included 
a fairly large number of Sibiriaks. 

Within the Sibiriak group the class distinctions of European 
Russia are unknown, since the institution of serfdom never 
penetrated beyond the Urals. According to their occupation, 
the Sibirkaks are divided into town people, country people, and 
Oossaoks. The Cossacks number some 2,000,000 (in all Asiatic 
Bussia). The Sibiriaks have some mental qualities in which 
they differ from the Great and Little Russians even more than 
they do from a physical point of riew. These are a sense of 
equality, a national tolerance, energy and enterprise, and the 
power of becoming wealthy. They lack the great religious 
feeling and mystical attitude to Church and State so often 
found in European Russia. The Sibiriak attitude of tolerance 
has played a large part in the racial history of the nation. 
Peoples who seldom, if ever, intermarried on the other side of 
the Urals — e.g., the Poles, Letts, and Great Russians — mix 
freely with one another in Siberia. Many Neo-Siberians, 
espTCially the Yakut, the Buriat, and the Tatars, merge 
willingly with the Sibiriaks. Even someof the Palso-Siberians, 
especially the Chukchi and the Kamchadal, have begun to take 
part in this great fusion. 

On the other hand, if it is difficult to find in European Bussia 
a representative of a fairly pure Great Russian type, it is easy 
to find this in the colonies of ‘Old Believers ‘l in tlie Southern 
Altai and Trans-Baikal, since theirreligious beliefs have evolved 
a custom of endogamy and have protected them from any 
foreign admixture. On the other hand, among the Orthodox 
colonists In some cases the administrative orders of the 
Russian Government have made forced inter-racial marriages— 


> See art. Bussian Ohuhch, vol. x. p. 871>>. 


«.p., the ukase of 11th Feb. 1825, which ordered the local offlcials 
to buy children of the female sex from the aborigines for wives 
for the colonists in view of the preponderance of tlie male over 
the female population among the Bussian colonists.! 

2 , Religious life.— There is scarcely any evidence 
of the religious life of the early settles in Siberia. 
Many of them must have been Christians already, 
but they do not seem to have been imbued with 
the missionary spirit, nor have they left material 
relics in the way of churches and eikons. The 
oihcial propagation of Orthodoxy supported by the 
military and material help of the Russian Govern- 
ment began in the 16th and was at the height of 
its development in the 17th century. In 1620 the 
archbishopric of Siberia and Tobolsk was founded 
at Tobolsk. 

Tlie Easkol,“ or schism from the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, has had unusual success in Siberia 
from its very beginning {17th century). The first 
serious supporter of Raskol, Bishop Avvakum, 
was exiled in the second part of the 17th cent, to 
Siberia, where he was so earnest in propagating 
his ideas and opposing the official translation of 
the Bible (under supervision of the patriarch 
Nikon) that he was exiled still farther away into 
Dauria. To convert tlie heathen, and still more 
to effect the conversion of the schismatics, tlie 
Russian Government built as many as 32 monas- 
teries in Siberia alone, 17 of which still exist ; and 
in 1727 a bishopric of Irkutsk was founded. As 
regards the aborigines, their conversion has often 
been effected by such material means as freedom 
from yassak (tribute) or provision of flour and 
clothing. At the same time there are records of 
some true missionaries of real Christian spirit who 
acquired native lanCTages (Tatar, Kalmuk, Yakut, 
and Buriat) for the purpose of spreading the 
gospel, and who incidentally have also added to 
ethnological literature. The number of Siberian 
saints and holy eikons does not correspond to the 
enormous numbers of monasteries and churches. 
In the 19th cent, there were added some 34 re- 
ligious houses to the 11 administrative divisions of 
the Siberian Church, of which 21 were nunneries. 

Among the few local saints of whom Siberia 
can boast is St. Innocent, the first bishop of 
Irkutsk, who was an active missionary among the 
Buriat and Tungus; 26th Nov. is celebrated as 
his day. His tomb was opened 70 years after his 
death, and the body was said to have been found 
unchanged. At present his remains (moshchi) are 
kept in the Voznesensky monastery in Irkutsk. 
This monastery is usually compared by the 
Sibiriaks to the Kieff-Pecherskaya Lavra at Kieff 
in European Russia. 

Another patron saint of Siberia is Simeon of 
Verkhoturye. The son of a boyar at the court 
of Tsar Boris Godunoff, young Simeon migrated 
across the Urals and settled in the village of 
Merkushino near V erkhoturye. He was a wander- 
ing tailor by profession, spreading the gospel 
among the peo^e for whom he worked. It was 
chiefly for the holiness of his character that he 
was beloved during his life and proclaimed a saint 
after his death. He died in 1642, and in 1704 his 
corpse, apparently stUl uncorrupted, was carried 
to_ Nikolayeff monastery in Verkhoturye. Many 
miracles are said to have been performed at his 
tomb. 

The third_ patron saint of the Sibiriaks is the 
only one avith whom a story of martyrdom is 
associated. He is Basil of Mangazeya, once an 
important trading station on the river Taz, west 
of the Yenisei. He was a merchant’s assistant, 
and his master, wrongly suspecting him of theft, 
tortured him to death and flung his body on to the 

! In the Far East there are even now about 650 women to 
every 1000 men, 

2 See art. Szors (Russian). 
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tundra. Then a religious youth, who had not met 
Basil in life, living along the Yenisei, was ordered 
in a vision by the Holy Spirit to bring Basil’s body 
to the monasteiy of Turuknansk. AAvakening from 
his sleep, the youth arose, went alone across the 
cold country, and brought back the body. It was 
found that Basil had been martyrizing himself by 
wearing an iron-bond ring round his waist. His 
body is an object of worship to all N. Siberians. 

Thus a bishop, a pilgrim of noble birth, a 
merchant’s assistant, and a later saint, the old man 
Daniel of Achinsk (1845), a holy hermit sometimes 
identified with Tsar Alexander I., complete the 
number of local patron saints for the Orthodox 
Sibiriaks. 

Besides the tombs of the saints, there are in 
Siberia places recognized as holy on account of the 
eikons they po.ssess. The eikon of Abalak, some 
25 versts from Tobolsk, has an especial attraction 
for pilgrims, not only from Siberia but also from 
European Russia. It represents Mary the Virgin 
with child, and has a draAving of St. Nicholas in 
the right comer, and one of Mary of Egypt in the 
left. It originally came from S. Russia, but its 
early history is rather vague. All the other eikons 
Avhich are regarded \\dtn peculiar reverence are 
copies of this eikon — e.g., those in Kurgan, Tomsk, 
and Omsk. 

The sect laioAvn as the Old Believers is spread in 
groups all over Siberia, but is most numerous in 
the Verkheudinsk district of the Trans-Baikal 
territory (where they are called ‘ Semyeynye,’ 
from syemya, a ‘family,’ because they Avere exiled 
in Avhole families in the reign of Catlierine ii. ), in 
the Barnaul, Biisk, and Zmeinogorsk districts of 
the Tomsk government, in the southern districts 
of the Tobolsk government, and in the Blagovyesh- 
chensk distiict of the Amur territory. The Old 
BelieA'ers of the Altai region of the Tomsk govern- 
ment are called ‘Polaki,’ Avhich is the Russian 
name for Poles, since they, not unlike the Poles, 
live in communities apart. The Old Believers 
form for the most part the most stable and best 
organized element, and, together AA'ith the political 
exiles, though but a small percentage of the 
8,000,000 Sibiriaks, exercise a great moral influence 
and have contributed some of the best qualities of 
the Sibiriak nation. 

III. The PALjEO-SlBERlAES.—^omG of the 
Palreo-Siberians are dealt Avith under separate 
headings ; * here Ave shall confine ourselves to those 
AA'lio, before the publication of the results of recent 
ethnological research, Avere practically unknoAvn in 
scientific literature — e.g., the Chukchi, the Kam- 
chadal, the Koryak, the Yukagir, and the Aleut. 

The first four tribes have more in common 
racially and culturally than the other Palmo- 
Siberians, and are also more akin to the American 
Indians on the other side of the Bering Straits, 
called the North-Western Amerinds. The North- 
Western Amerinds are commonly divided into : (1) 
Northern tribes: the Tlingit, Haida {qg.v.), and 
Tsimshian ; (2) Central tribes : the KAvakiutl 
and Bellacoola ; ® and (3) the Southern tribes : the 
Coast Salish,® Nootka,® and Chinook {g.v,). The 
Eskimo form culturally a Avedge betAveen the 
Palffio-Siberians and their American cousins. A 
short examination of the points of similarity 
betAveen them Avill not only prove their cultural 
affinity, but also throAV some light on their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. Whether further 
inA’estigations Avill decide that the original home 
of tliase tAA'O groups Avas N. America or N. Asia, 
and Avill accordingly call them all Palmo-Americans 
or Palffio-Siberians, does not alter the fact that 

1 See artt. Aiscs, Aixvn, Eskimos, Giltsks, mid Osttaks. 

*Sce arL Salisii. 

3 Sec art. A'ASCOirrzR IsuaSD Indtass. 


their affinity is closer than can be ascribed to 
the influence of mere environment. The Pala». 
Siberians, e.g., are more like the people on the 
other side of the Bering Straits than they are 
like those Neo-Siberians (Tungus and Yakut) who 
live under the same climatic and geo'n-aphical 
conditions. . ° 

1. Cultural affinity with N.W. Amerinds.— 
Culturally there is a resemblance betAveen the 
boats and dAvellings of the peoples on botli sides of 
the Bering Sea. Their large skin boats are of the 
same structure and material, though the Korj’ak 
boats, AA'ith ‘ their flaring sides and semi-circular 
stern and boAv,’ and the Kamchadal Avooden dug- 
outs are of diflerent types. The dAvellings of the 
Palseo-Siberians are of tAA’o main types. The CRt 
is the ‘ jaAvbone house,’ the skeleton of Avhioh is 
composed of the ribs and jaAvbone of a Avhale or of 
driftAvood and trees, Avhere such material is avail- 
able. These are covered Avith sods and earth, 
forming a house half underground. It is diA’ided 
into three compartments inside, and has a square 
entrance through the roof and tlirough tAvo under- 
ground corridors, one for summer and one for 
Avinter. It Avas universal round the Bering Sea, 
but is noAV found only among the Koryak, Kam- 
chadal, some Chukchi, and some of the Amerinds 
on the borders of the forest. But remnants of 
these underground houses can be found among all 
N.W. Ameiinds, and mention of them is ninde in 
their mj'ths. At present the Tlingit, Tsimshian, 
and Haida have quadrangular log huts, The 
second kind of house is typical of the Chukchi, 
and is called their ‘genuine house.' It is a double 
skin tent, round outside and square inside. 'He 
Eskimo snoAv house is not found among other 
tribes, though the Koryak ‘ jaAvbone house, Avhen 
covered Avith snoAV for Avinter, may appear to be 
similar outAvardly. Of all the peoples of tliese tAvo 
groups the Koryak possess the richest mythology, 
just as tliey excel in the art of engraA'ing human 
and animal ligures in motion. In mythology the 
most characteristic feature of botli groups is tlio 
Raven myth cycle, Avhich appears in Eskimo 
mythology only in imported inciaents. 

The Raven or Big Raven was sent to the earth by the Sunreme 
Being, who is identified Avith the sun or Big 

married a young girl, called 'Miti, Avho Avas .» 

father, the Twilight, and their children AA-ere ‘be anccstoK of 
the Koryak. Big Raven is suppliWAtcd and i 

the supremo crises of life for protechon 
In Chukchi mythology the Raven called one self-crcaW^^ 
His Avife becomes a woman and gives birth 
Raven decides to create the earth, and dt^ so i . 
his excrement down below him. After'ya^s ba H j|,( 
people on the earth hOAV to live and fiultiplA.- jnti 

Koryak and many Tlingit myths dea with the We, traACis, 
adventures of Big Raven and his family. ., 

Another point of resemblance be tAA eon 

peoples of the N. Pacific culture is tl'en- tmWion 
relating to the remote era Avhen ^bere ' 
dillerence betAA’een men and animals. paimj'- 
hoAvever, some Asiatic elemente aniong 
Siberians unknoAvn to the N.W. 
religious dualism and the °^C„j evidence 

dogs to the chief deities. Agam AAe find 

3f the great i^A^ence oT f^Ss in tbmr 
mlture in general on the N.W. xt,. ..-riety 

totemic poles, ceremonial masks, and j . 

md richness of their facial ^ 

ire peculiar to totemistic people and 
jxist among the Palmo-Sibenans. I 

If Ave take into consideration chief 

Palceo-Slberians make reindeer hrcc i- jnintcrs 

iccupatlon and ^ro 'n'lrejy incid 
ind fishermen, and the fact ^ j jijiW,' 
lAV. Jochclson, 'The 

\lemoirt of Uie American ijweum of ro ^ ,,^5 

Utup Eorih Pacific Ezpedilxon, vol. vt p- •• •' 

few A'ork, 1908. . ^ v- 

3 AV. Bogoras, ’ The Chukchee, Jetup A. r . 

•il. pt. il. 11910JP. 165 fl. 
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breeding is unknown (and seems impossible) on the 
American continent, we shall here find the essential 
economic explanation of the diflerence between the 
religious ceremonies of these two groups. In any 
case the N.W. Amerinds must have separated from 
the Palffio-Siberians before the appearance of the 
Eskimo along the Bering Straits. At what time ; 
and whence the migration of the Eskimo to the , 
Pacific shore took place is difficult to determine, 
but traces of a long influence of Arctic geographical 
environment on their culture point to the conclusion 
that they must have been settled there for many 
centuries. 

The question whether the Palteo-Siberian lan- 
guages (with the exception of the Ostyak of the 
Yenisei) are nearer the N.W, American than the 
Ural-Altaic tongues has not been sufficiently studied 
because we cannot find any similarity even between 
the Indian languages which were formerly believed 
to exist. The Indian languages used to be called 
polysynthetic and incorporating, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Ural-Altaic group ; but it is now knoivn i 
that there is great grammatical variety among 
them. All the same, incorporation and poly- 
synthetism, as well as the division of substantives 
into animate and inanimate, are features especially 
strongly marked in N.W. American aa in Palaso- 
Siberian languages. 

Aa to their physiral type, F. Boas l thinks that the colour of 
the skin and of the hair, and the shape of the head and of the 
face, are remarkably alike in these two groups, and he even 
suggests that the physical type of these Indians is nearer to 
that of their Asiatic brethren than to that of the Californian or 
Mississippi Indians. The materials of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition that have as yet been worked out have shown that 
the Chukchi, who are Oie nearest neighbours of the N.W, 
Amerinds, resemble them more than do the other Pateo- 
Siberians. So, 'f.g., the Ainu and the Yukagir are short- 
statured, the Kamchadai and Koryak under medium stature, 
whiie the Chukchi and the N.W. Amerinds are above medium 
stature. The Ainu, Yukagir, Korj’ak, and Kamchadai have 
medium-sired heads, the Eskimo are long-headed, while the 
Chukchi and the N.W. Amerinds are comparativeiy broad- 
headed. The coiour of the skin of the N.W. Amerinds is much 
lighter than that of the other Indians and more like that of the 
Palieo-Siberians, and their noses, though prominent, do not 

resemble t’" ' f the American Indian and 

are again ' ' 

The chi ' ■ Neo- and Pateo-Siberians, 

besides the stature and the head-form (the Neo-Siberians are 
taller and more broad-headed), is that the Mongolian flat bridge 
to the nose and the Mongolian fold in the inner corner of the 
eyelid occur more often among the Neo- than among the Palajo- 
Siberians. Then the Neo-Siberians have the Mongolic straight 
black hair and sparse beards and moustaches w'hich are not 
allowed to grow, while the Palseo-Siberians have often wavy 
hair and beards which they always encourage to groa-. 

2 . The Chukchi country and people. — Of all the 
people of N.E. Asia, the Chukchi form both in 
physical type and in culture the essence of wliat is 
called Pateo-Siberian.i We shall therefore consider 
them primarily and deal with the other Palieo- 
Siherians only so far as they differ from the 
Chukchi. 

The name Chukchi is derived from Chuchu, 
‘rich in reindeer,’ but this name is used of both 


the Reindeer Chukchi and the Reindeer Koryak, 
while Lyiyilylyt, ‘ those of genuine language,’ is 
the name ii-sed by Chukchi alone) whether Rein- 
deer or Maritime." According to the Chukchi 
traditions, they were formerly a coast people, who, 
however, alwaj's had domesticated reindeer. But 
the facts tliat they keep so many dogs without 
making practical use of them as most of the Arctic 
people do, that the snake appears so often in their 
folk-tales (there are no snakes in their present 
abode), and that tlie climatic names of the months 
do not correspond to the changes of climate in their 
present locality seem to point to their original 
home being farther south. The Chukchi are, 
generally speaking, not a coast people ; out of a 
total of 12,000 only some 1100 live on the Pacific 

1 'Physical Types of the Indians of Canada,' Annual Arc/tcco- 
logical Reports, Totonto, 1905, p. 84. 

- Bogoras, p. 11 . 


and some 2000 on the Arctic shore. Hence three- 
fourths of them are reindeer- breeders and only one- 
fonrth live by maritime industries. 

The Chukchi live in the far north-east of Siberia 
from the river Indigirka to Bering Straits in the 
east and to the Anadyr and even as far as 
Kamchatka in the south. But east of the river 
Omolon they are found only sporadically on the 
coast of the Bering Sea, and the Asiatic Eskimo 
(1600) occupy part of the shore, while south of the 
Anadyr the land is really Koryak. Farther within 
Chukchi territory to the south-west of Chaun Bay 
lives the tribe of Chuvantzy (probably the same as 
the half-mythical Chaachet), who are intermediaiy 
between the Chukchi and the Yukagir. Another 
people who are probably mixed with the Koryak 
more than with the Chukchi are tlie Lamut of 
the TunCTS group. The Tungus group divides on 
the Middle Kolyma the Yukagir from the other 
Palffio-Siherian peoples. 

It is perhaps owing to the splendid physical 
health and great fertility of the Chukchi* and 
their great reindeer wealth, partly also to the 
persistence of their language, which they have 
imposed not only on the Koryak of Kamchatka 
and the Asiatic Eskimo, hut even on the Russians 
on the Anadyr, that the Chukchi occupy the 
predominant position among the natives of N.E. 
Siberia. 


The so-called ‘Chukchi Territory,’ which has never been 
forcibly subdued by the Bussians and hence enjoys a fictitious 
legal autonomy, lies west of the rivers Chaun and Anadyr to 
the river Omolon, and was probably the whole extent of the 
Chukchi land in the 17th century. If we believe Wrangell, 3 
the Asiatic Eskimo formerly occupied a much larger space on 
the Arctic shore, but were driven away by the OhukohL After 
the advent of the Chukchi it is probable that they migrated 
towards the Pacific Coast and also north-eastwards. Possibly 
it is to the latter event that those traditions are due which are 
common to all the peoples of N. Siberia, about the tribes which 
migrated north. Some native tribes believe that an unknown 
people live in Wrangell Land and the other islands ; others that 
they are extinct as the halt-mythical Shelagi from whose name 
Is derived Cape Shelagsky on the Arctic coast. The Shelagi are 
said to have been Chukchi, while other extinct tribes of N.E. 
Siberia (Omoki, Khodyntsy, Anauli, Kongenyt}') were clans of 
the Yukagir tribe.S Bogoras * gives o list of village names from 
the Arctic and Pacific Coast Chukchi, which indeed are Eskimo 
in sound and in a sense support the theory that the Eskimo 
were formerly more widely extended, spreading east as well as 
west. The Chukchi land stretches to the tundra and northern 
fringe of the forest country ; its climate is dry and cold, the 
average winter temperature being $V F. (Nijne-Kolymsk), and 
the overage summer 62* F. On the Pacific the climate is less 
diy, the average in winter being 8“ F. and in summer 64” F, 

We can take the Chukchi as physicailly the most free from 
foreign admixture among the Palseb-Siherians, and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to consider the anthropometric results 
obtained by the Jesup North Pacific Expedition.® The average 
height of the men is 162-2 mm., and their cephalic index 
overages 82. Their cheek bones are much less prominent than 
those of the Tungus or Yakut, and the low Mongolian nose 
bridge and Mongolian eyelids occur only very rarely. Their 
hair— and in this respect the Koryak can be put in the same 
class with them— is wavy and sometimes even curly. Beards 
ore more Irequent than among the Tungus and Yakut, and, 
contrary to the customs of the latter, are allowed to grow 
freely. The colour of their hair is less dark as the Pacific is 
approached, while their complexion is bronze-red, and their 
ideal is to bo as ' red ns blood.' 


3 - Material culture. — The elements of four 
cidtures can he observed in the Pateo-Siberian 
tribes: the Asiatic, the N. Pacific, the Eskimo, 
and the American Indian. 

The domesticated reindeer is a purely Asiatic 
element, common to Neo- and Palteo-Siberians. 
Amonjr the Paljeo-Siberian reindeer-breeders one 
sometimes finds a light portable tent, similar to 
the tent of Neo-Siberians. The underground 
houses are a N. Pacific element. The skin boats 
and harpoons are of Eskimo origin, while the 


I In 1897, 10 percent of the families had no fewer than five 
chrtdrcn living (Bogoras p, 65). 

^Journey to the Horlh Coast of Siberia and to the Arctic Sea. 
M|C - ' - 'urg. 1841. 

' ' -and the Yukaghirised Tungus.' 

„■ ■■ ■ . .pt. i.[1910]p.l8. 

“I*. 22. 5 76. p. -63. 
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dug-outs, the basket- and rug-making, and the 
occasional ceremonial masks are of American 
origin. 

With the exception of the Ainu all the Palpeo- 
Siherians are reindeer-breeders. In most of their 
legends — e.g., those of the Chukchi — they always 
a]Dpear as owners of reindeer. Now many of the 
Gilyak, Chukchi, and Koryak have reindeer no 
longer and rely on hunting and maritime industries 
for their livelihood. Together with the reindeer 
we find the dog used for draught purposes and to 
provide clothing. 

4. Social organization. — The social structure 
among the Palaeo-Siberians is of a less regular 
character than among the N.W. Amerinds. We 
do not find here the strictly exogamous, totemistic 
clans of the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, but 
rather organizations resembling those among some 
Salish and Athapascan tribes in N.W. America- 
On the whole, the family is the most regular unit. 
Only the Gilyak have now a distinct clan organiza- 
tion, though the Yukagir and Chukchi might have 
had such an organization in the past. The Chukchi 
live in local groups based on community of economic 
interests, reindeer-breeding, hunting, fishing. The 
reindeer-breeders are naturally more nomadic than 
the maritime people. Thus there is no word for 
‘family’ among the Chukchi, and the people 
living together are called ‘those in the house.’ 
There is, moreover, the term varat, meaning 
‘those who are together,’ which relates to those 
who take part in blood-revenge, but, as this unit 
changes its members very often in practice, it is 
the relatives in the paternal line, and, failing 
them, those on the maternal side, or ‘group- 
marriage ’ companions, that are held to the duty 
of taking revenge for blood. The Koryak family 
is organized on the principle of seniority, the 
father being the head of the family. On the 
whole, all Palieo-Siberians, with the exception of 
the Ainu, are patriarchal. Even what looks like 
a matrilocal arrangement, when the bridegroom 
goes to live for a time or permanently in his 
lather-in-law’s house, is seen by closer study to be 
merely the way of procuring a wife by ‘serving’ 
for her. 

The Gilyak clan is called khal, ‘ foot-sack ’ (used 
in travelling), and is a group of people united by 
marriage ties, common cult, responsibility for 
blood-revenge, or its compensation, and common 
tabus. The clan is divided into three exogamous 
sub-clans. Clansmen prefer to live together, and 
the relationship within the clan is classificatory. 
They carry on together bear-hunting, trapping of 
sables, and fishing. 

5. Marriage. — On the whole, marriage among 
the Palseo-Siberians tends to be endogamic. The 
Gilyak marriage regulations are the most com- 
plicated. Within the clan they are endogamic, 
while the sub-clans are exogamic. Cross-cousin 
marriage seems to have been the original custom, 
and the third clan originated probably when one 
of the two sub-clans could not produce the 
necessary number of females. 

The people who are in the relation of angey 
(wife) and pu (husband) have the right of sexual 
intercourse, if the individual husband is away.* 
This ‘ group -marriage ’ arrangement is questioned 
by some investigators, who think that it amounts 
to this, that, if a woman betrays her husband 
with her ‘ potential ’ husband, it is considered less 
blameworthy than if she had done so with a 
stranger." 

Another kind of ‘ group-marriage ’ is to be found 

1 Ij. Sternberg, The Gilyak (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1905, 
pp. 32-35. 

2A. N. Maksimoff, Group-Mamage (in Russian), Moscow, 
190S, p. 41. 


among the Chukchi. It is in the nature of a 
supplementary union. Several men married in- 
dmdually join a group, and each man belondne 
to such a group may exercise the right of a husband 
when visiting the camp if a husband is away. Nc 
two brothers can belong to the group, but the 
pople joining the OToup, if not relatives before, 
become so and call themselves ‘companions in 
wives.’ Some marriage rites are performed on 
this occasion, though shorter than in the case of 
individual marriage. These supplementary unions 
are seldom arranged between people living in the 
same camp. The custom of levirate is common 
among most Palaeo-Siberians. 

In some respects marriage customs among all 
the Palaeo-Siberians are similar. Thus they all 
tend to endogamy, with the exception of the 
Gilyak at present and possibly the Yukagir in 
the past. The kalym, or Wide-price, which occurs 
occasionally, was introduced by the Neo-Siberians, 
since it is by serving for her that the wife is 
obtained among most Palaeo-Siberians. In con- 
nexion with this custom the bridegroom goes to 
live permanently or temporarily in his father-in- 
law’s house, and his position in the family and 
the name by which he is called are secure only 
after the first child is born. Among the Koryak, 
Kamchadal, and Kuril the ceremony which gives 
the husband full rights to his wife is the act of 
‘ seizing ’ her. It is different from mamage by 
capture and consists in a fight of the bridegroom 
with the bride and several other w'omen, in the 
process of which the bridegroom must tear the 
clothes of the bride, who is carefully wrapped up 
for the occasion, and touch her sexual organs with 
his hand. This symbolic ceremony has been com- 

E ared * to the some'svhat similar ceremony of the 
lillooet and Thompson Indians in N.W. America. 
According to recent investigators “of this repon, 
the most essential marriage ceremony m tlmse 
tribes is for the bridegroom to touch the brides 
naked breast or heel, for, since the usual sitting 
position is squatting on the heels, _ touching these 
practically corresponds to touching her ss*™® 
organs. This symbolic action, togetliM with th 
preliminary attack on the man by the 
may possibly be placed in the same class as 
tortures during the initiation of the youth, 
all these cases the men are entering on ^ ^ , 
phase of life, and have to pass through ^ P , 
of probationary sufferings,^ which in the 

couvade are merely symbolic. , ^m^^cal 

6. Religion.— The Pafeo-Sibenans are twica^ 

shamanists. By shamanism (g'-v-) . ,j(, 

religion based on animistic and pre- , 
conceptions in which the person of Jh 
or medicine-man, plays from 

shamanism of the Paleeo-Siberians differs iron 

that of the Neo-Siberians in its " aries, 

ceptions, (6) ceremonies, (c) shamanistic accessane 

(d) ideas of gods and spirits. _ nre-aniraistio 
(a) Religious conceptions. — The p » 

beliefs, i.e. beliefs in a somewhat chaotic unp^^ 

sonified supernatural power* “ among 

with among the Palseo-Siberians, ®SP jfeo- 

the Chukchi and tion of the 

Siberians, with perhaps the of the 

Samoyed, who are the most p are, 

Neo-giberians.» Thus "ary stag® 

as it were, at a more primit^e e .worship aro 
of their beliefs, and their ^ Marriage Ccrc- 

1 A. N. Maksimoff, ‘Concenimff a OerW reprint, 

mony,’ Etnografiheskoe Obozrinie, no. *1 
Moscow, n.d. of British 

2J. Teit, ‘The Thompson fioooj P. 823ff., 

Jesup N. Pacific E3peil., vol i. PK,^* „ 2CS : F. Boas. ‘ We 
Lillooet Indians,' t&. vol; n.^. J- of the Bdluh 

Indian Tribes of the Lower I^er Ri' er, 

Association, 1894, p. 468. 

3 See art. Samoted. 
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slightly different, corresponding to the difference 
of geographical environment. The worship of the 
sun and sky is not as developed as among the Nep- 
Siberians, and the animals which play a part in 
their religious belief are pictured fantastically, 
not realistically.' It is curious and hard to explain 
why the reindeer, which plays such a unique r61e 
in the life of the Palajo-Siherians, is neither wor- 
shipped nor venerated, and does not in any way 
enter into the religious life of the people except 
as a sacrificial animal. In the case of the horse, 
which occupies a similar position among the in- 
habitants of Central Asia, it is q^uite the reverse. 

Animism among the Palseo-Siberians is in the 
highest state of development. 

• Even the shadows on the wall constitute definite tribes and 
have their own country where they live in huts and subsist by 
huntinpf. The rainbow and sun-rays have "masters" who live 
above on the highest part of the rainbow and at the place where 
the sun's rays emanate, and descend to earth along these paths 
of light.’® 

Even such things as the voice of an animal, the 
sound of the drum, or human speech, have an 
existence independent of the object which pro- 
duces them.* Anything which formed part of a 
body — e.g., a look of hair which has been cut off 
or even the human or animal excrement — has a 
soul of its o^vn, or, as the Chukchi say, it is ‘ having 
a voice.’ These objects ‘having a voice’ do not' 
entirely lose their qualities as material objects. j 
‘ A stone endowed with a "voice " would simply roll down 
and crush a man against whom it bad a grudge.’ * 

It is not quite clear, however, whether objects 
belonging to one man, as household utensils, have 
an independent life like natural objects or Avhether 
they are spirit-guardians of the family to which 
they belong. For it is stated by Jocnelson that 
among the Koryak these household objects may 
warn the people of the house of danger and attack 
their enemies.* 

{by Ceremonies. — In their religions ceremonies 
the Palffio-Siberians differ from the Neo-Siberians 
in that their prayers are simpler and less regularly 
offered. Reindeer and dogs are usually slaughtered 
for sacrifice, and occasionally a substitute for rein- 
deer is made of willow-leaves or even of snow. 
In this respect and in the method of slaughtering 
the sacrificial animal the Palceo- and Neo-Siberians 
do not differ very much. The bear ceremony which 
is such a feature of N. Asia seems to have origi- 
nated among the Palmo-Siberians, since nowhere is 
its ritual so rich and complicated as among the 
Ainu and Koryak. The bear ceremony has a dual 
nature : the bear is the sacrificial animal and at 
the same time receives the sacrifice. 

Before the bear is slaughtered, women perform a ceremonial 
dance round his cage, and ceremonial food is given to him. 
Then the woman who acts as the bear’s foster-mother performs 
a little drama of sorrow at his departure. Again, after the 
animal is slaughtered for the sacrifice to the spirit of the wood, 
a series of sacrifices to the victim are made.® 

Bear-sacrifice and the sacrifice to the fire or new 
fire are common to all the Palfeo-Siberians, whether 
living on the coast or farther inland. Another 
ceremony common to them all is the wolf-sacrifice, 
though the latter is more often found among the 
Reindeer people. But the wolf-sacrifice has not 
the _dual_ character of the bear-sacrifice, since no 
sacrifice is made to tbe wolf. 

After the wolf has been killed, food is presented to him and 
a ceremonial dance is performed to the beat of the drum. Its 
meaning is expressed bj' the prayer addressed to the High 
Being on such occasions by the Koiyak : ‘ Be good ; do not 

' H- A. Czaplicka, ‘ The Influence, of Environment upon the 
Keligious Ideas and Practices of the Aborigines of Northern 
Asia,’ FL XXV. 11014] 34 AT. 

® Bogoms, p. 281. 

* Joohelson, Jesup N, Pacific Exped., vol. vi. pt. L p. 117. 

* Bogoras, p. 280. 

» Jochelson, Jesap E. Pacific Exped., vol. vi pt. i p. 117. 
t B. Pilsudski, * Bear festival among the Ainu,’ Sphinx, May, 


make the wolf bad.'! Further, the festival does not end, as 
the bear-festival or the whale-festival performed among the 
Palaeo-Siberians, with equipment for the homeward Journey 
and the invitation to repeat its visit the following year. The 
wolf, which does not serve as food and is a danger to the 
reindeer herd, needless to say, is not encouraged to return, 
but, the spirit of the dead wolf being particularly malignant, 
must be carefully propitiated at the ceremony. 

The wolf-festival therefore must be looked upon, 
not as a fertilization ceremony, but as a preventive 
measure. Together with the w’olf, a reindeer 
is killed, and the bodies of both are placed 
on a high platform. This sjnnbolizes that the 
High Being is propitiated that he may not allow 
the wolf to attack the reindeer. 

In comparing the ceremonies of the Palaeo- and 
Neo-Siberians, we must first note the lack of 
maritime ceremonies among the latter. Of these 
ceremonies the most important are the whale- 
festival, celebrations connected with the launch- 
ing of the boats in the summer, and putting them 
away for the winter — all known to the Ko^ak, 
Chukchi, Eskimo, Kamchadal, and Aleut. Then 
each maritime tribe has its own conception of the 
spirit of the god-owner of the sea or of the sea- 
animals. The Chukchi have even two conceptions 
of such a god. One is the powerful old woman 
who lives at the bottom of the sea, called ‘the 
mother of the walrus’; her mouth was adorned 
with two walrus-like tusks, one of which got 
broken; and she was so angry that she limited 
the number of sea-animals. Sad to say, when 
her other tusk breaks, all sea-animals vvill perish.® 
This goddess bears a faint resemblance to the 
goddess Sedna of the Eskimo, bub, as the picture 
of the latter goddess is fuller, it is probable that 
the Chukchi borrowed her from the Eskimo. The 
chief ‘being of the sea’ of the Chukchi, Keretkun, 
is an old man with a family. A similar idea is 
attached to the Kachak of the Asiatic Eskimo, 
who possibly borrowed the god and the cere- 
monies connected with him from the Chukchi. 
The Keretkun ceremonies are more detailed and 
elaborate. The ceremonies last at least three 
days, and an image of Keretkun is made which 
is burnt at the end of the ceremonies. Feasts, 
shamanizing, exchange of presents, and finally an 
orgiastic dance between the members belonging to 
the ‘ additional ’ marriage group, complete the 
proceedings. The ‘ group marriage’ arrangements 
are usually made at this ceremony.® 

The annual ceremonies of the Reindeer Falseo- 
Siberians are not nnknoAvn to Neo-Siberian rein- 
deer-breeders. The economic r6le of the spring 
and autumn boat ceremonies of the maritime 
peoples corresponds to the fawn ceremony in the 
spring and tbe ceremonies attending the return 
of the herd from the summer pastures in autumn. 
But, though there exists a faint conception of a 
god.-qwner of the reindeer, he does not occupy the 
position of Keretkun, nor are there any special 
ceremonies connected with him. The fertility of 
the reindeer herd apparently depends more on 
j keeping certain tabus during the spring and 
autumn festivals _ as well as permanent tabus 
connected with reindeer-breeding than upon sacri- 
fices to the god or spirit of the reindeer. 

The annual ceremony of sacrifice to the fire is 
performed to gain two objects : {a) to obtain the 
new fire or the continued welfare of all those who 
gather round it, and (i) to consecrate a new fetish 
representing the hearth, which fetish is considered 
the protector pf the hearth and herd, and is anointed 
with the sacrificial blood and fat. 

Though the Palieo-Siberians obtain fire by the 
use of a flint and steel, the sacrificial fire is ob- 
tained by the drilling method, which may point 
to the fact that that was the original way of oh- 

> Jochelson, p. 891. ® Bogoras, p. 815 f. 

* Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 29211. 
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taining fire amonc 
the drill is turneo 


: them. The fire-board, on which 
by means of the how, is usually 
made of dry wood and shaped in human form. 
Tills fire-hoard acquires magical power after the 
new fire is obtained on it, but, to make this magic 
power work to protect the hearth which it symbol- 
izes, it is necessary that bloody sacrifices of animal 
victims be offered to it and that an incantation be 
pronounced over it. The implements used in this 
ceremony are considered sacred, and even the dust 
obtained by the drilling is carefully gathered up, 
‘ for it is considered a sin to scatter it.^' 

(c) Shamanhtic accessaries. — The Palmo-Siberians 
differ from the Neo-Siberians more in the access- 
aries used at the religious ceremonies by the 
shamans than in their religious conceptions or in 
their actual ceremonies. This again is to a great 
extent due to the influence of geographical environ- 
ment, since in the accessaries of the Neo-Siberian 
shaman the influence of the Central Asiatic en- 
vironment can still be traced. The ceremonial 
dress of the shaman — e.g., the ceremonial drum — 
and the representations of the gods and spirits are 
very often adorned with or made of metal among 
the Yakut or Tungus, but not among the Palaeo- 
Siberians, unless of course the latter have borrowed 
it from the former, as the Yukagirhave borrowed 
it from the Yakut. On the other hand, the form 
of the drum shows an independence of environ- 
ment and expresses the tribal individuality. The 
Chukchi and Eskimo drum is round and its 


diameter is only from 40 to 60 centimetres. It is 
very light and has no rattles, which are such an 
important part of the Neo-Siberian drum. The 
typical Neo-Siberian drum is of course oval in 
shape and much greater in diameter, and has 
protuberances on the outer circle of the rim, which, 
according to the Yakut, represent the horns of 
the shaman’s spirit. Needless to say, the sha- 
manistic garments of the Paloso-Sibenans are, on 
the whole, much simpler than those of the Neo- 
Siberians. 

(d) Ideas of gods and spirits. — The highest gods 
of the Palajo-Siberians are less anthropomorphic 
than those of the Neo-Siberians. They all have 
animal characteristics, for the line of demarcation 
between the human and animal worlds is very 
obscure. Thus, e.g., the Raven (called, in Chukchi, 
Kurkil, in Koryak, Kutqi, in Kamchadal, Kutq) 
takes the form of an animal more frequently than 
that of a man. He is certainly worshipped as a 
god by the Koryak, and was worshipped by the 
Kamchadal till their religion decayed under the 
inffuence of the Russian Orthodox Church. But 
there is also a name in Koiyak for the Supreme 
God, identified with the universe, with the dawn, 
and with strength. He seems to be above Big 
Raven and to have sent Big Raven to earth to 
arrange human affairs. It is Big Raven, therefore, 
who is considered creator and plays the chief part 
in religious ceremonies. Among the Chukchi 
and N.W. Amerinds the Raven has not such a 
high position and is of more importance in myths 
than in religious ceremonies. 

Religious dualism, so well marked among the 
Neo-Siberians, is here less defined. There are 
spirits, as the Jcelet of the Chukchi or Tcelau of 
the Koryak, who are mostly malicious, and bring 
disease, death, and all sorts of misfortune. The 
half-mythical giants dwelling on distant shores 
and endangering the existence of the Chukchi are 
also called helet, but the shamanistic spirits are 
apparently helet _ too, and these obviously cannot 
be definitely malicious, at least towards the person 
on whose behalf they are used by the shaman. So 
helet may after all mean only ‘ spirits ’ ; and there 
is another class of spirits, vairgit, which are often 

1 Jochelson, Jetup Pacific Exped,^ vol. pt. f. p. 33, 


benevolent, but aqam-vairgit means ‘ bad spirits ’ 
the same as Icelet, which seems to point to the fact 
that vairgit also is the name of a class of spirits 
without a well-defined character. All the celestial 
bodies are vairgit, but, while the sun is a bene- 
volent vairgin (singular of vairgit) ima^ned as a 
man in a radiant garment, the moon is a”malicious 
vairgin and. could be called a hele (sing, ot helet), 
assuming that this class of beings is more malicious 
than the vairgit. Of all the . celestial bodies the 
Polar Star is held in the highest esteem. Her 
house is in the zenith, higher than the other stars, 
and she is called ‘Motionless star’ or the ‘Sole- 
stuck star,’ Kelct and helau are fond of the 
human liver, which accounts for that part of the 
Chukchi funeral rites which demands the opening 
of the abdomen of the corpse and the search” 
especially in the liver, to discover which hde has 
killed the man. At the same time the Chukchi 
believe that the chief soul (uvirit, ‘belonging to 
the body ’) resides in the liver, though other parts 
of the body have their o^vn souls. A disease in 
any part o^ the body is supposed to he caused bv 
lack of a soul in that particular part, TheKory.ak 
have no conception corre.spondm^ to that of the 
Chukchi vairgit. The soul of a dead man goes to 
a world above or below the earth, hut the soul of 
a man who was strangled or had otherwise a 
violent death resides, according to the Chukchi, in 
the aurora borealis. A shaman can easily wander 
from our world to a world above or beyond ours 
or anywhere else, for there are many other worlds. 
All the celestial bodies are inhabited by people. 
In the time of Big Raven, i.e. when he was sent 
from the sky to create the world and man, and 
afterwards when he lived among the peoples and 
taught them industries, every one had the power 
to pass from one world to another. 
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nnci(;(it AvorJd. She might nppear in person, ns 
fIic did to Tarquin, Jmt her great importance to 
men lay rather in the collections of her writings, 
whicli wore looked npon as providing in some 
irif'cmtaldo way enjierlmntnn answers to all kinds 
of qncstions, wficn approached witli dtte reverence 
anti cer(;mon3'. 

There are Sibyls connected with many different 
towns and loealftiea. The earliest is undoubtedly 
that of firythrte’ in Asia Minor; slic is connected 
bi’ tradition with Apollo, and her prophecies dealt 
with Helen and the Trojan war. It niav be, 
indeed, that the Sihylline tradition originated in a 
kind of rivalry ^vilh tlio cycle of Homeric poems. 
The most famous Sihyl next to thn_ Krj’thrn;an is 
that of Ctinia! in Campania.’ She it was wlio in 
the well-known etorj' apncarcd to Tarqnin, and of 
whom Vergil wrote in jirlogiic iv. and jEncid, vi. 
The Siiij’I tliird in importance was associated with 
Delphi. 

2. Classical Sibylline verses. — It is probable 
that Sibi’llino verses, wlien once tbcj'lmd obtained 
a vogue, multiplied rapidly, and in course of time 
collections were made, xiieir general character 
seems to have boon more or less stcreotyj)cd. As 
beiilted an old woman who had seen a good deal of 
the Beamy side of life, the tone of the Sibyl was 
generally pessimistic, and prophecies of disasters 
in different places formed her stock-in-trade. Tliis 
is plainly brought out by the testimony of Hernc- 
lituH, as cited by Plutarch,’ who specifies among 
the ‘many mirthless things’ propliesicd by the 
Sibj’l * manj’ revolutions and transportations of 
Greek cities, many appcarancea of barbarian 
armies, and deaths of loading men.’ Another 
special doyico was tho division of the history of 
tho world into generations, usually ten in number, 
soinetimos corresponding with tho metals, or 
iwRigncd to varioviR gods.’ 

As far as can be ascertained, all Sibyllino verses 
wore written in Greek, and tliero were undonbtedlj' 
carlj’ collections in Greece. Tlie Erytiir.-cnn Sibyl 
had various imitators, among tho most famous of 
whom was a certain Musaius of Athens, whoso 
writings were collected, at Pisistratus’.s command, 
into one book b^’ OnoinncrUiis. Aristophanes lias 
several (illusions to tho Sibj’l scattered through 
his writings, and Plato speaks of her with distinct 
respect. But it w.as at Home that the influence of 
•Sib^'Iline writings as a political force was most 
prononneed. Tlioir historj’ begins with the visit 
of the old woman to Taroiiin, and his purchase of 
tlireo of tiio nine books wuicli she brought. These 
were buried in tho ground for safe custody, prob- 
abl}' in tlie temple of Capitolinc Jove. They were 
consnifed first of all at rare intervals, but later 
every throe or four years. In 82 n.C. the Capitol 
was 'destroyed by lire, and the Sibj-lline books 
porisliod cntirel}*. Seven j'cars later three men 
were sent out on a .special mission to Eiythra: to 
bring back anj’ Sibylline versos that they could * 
find. A thousand lines or so were discovered, and 
others were brought from other places, and out of 
the_ materials thus collected the xv viri sacris 
factttttdis were deputed to make a selection.* This 
selection was in later j-cars subjected to a search- 
ing critiebm by Augustus, who rejected all but a 
small residuum, Tliis was carefully guarded, but 
tho liost daj-s of the Sibylline Oracles were over, 
and they W«oamc more and move neglected ; and, 
althougli lho\‘ enjoyed a temporary revival of 
popubiritj* under Aiirelian and later under Julian, 
they never rcallj" regained their hold over the 

t x. xii. The Hlbrl** head uppcArx oa ftoctent 
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credulity of man. Tlicy were linnlly burned by 
Stilicho in the princijwte of Honorins. 

3. Jewish ndnptation.s. — If the hi.slory of the 
Sityliine Oraclee had been confined to Greece and 
Home, it would still have been a very cnriou.s and 
interesting phenomenon in the ancient world. 
But their main interest to tho modern student 
liiw in the fact that their form and, to a consider- 

! able, thongb uncertain, e.xtent, tbeir substance 
I were copied by Jewish, and later Chri.stian, 
writers mainly for the purpo.so of propaganda. 
It sny.s a gooirdcal for tho iniluence of tho ancient 
Sibj'i Hint such a device sliould liavo been put in 
practice, and it says still_ more for the credulitj’ of 
tiic ancient world that it should so largclj' liavo 
served it.s purpose. Tlie Jew who lir.^t hit upon 
the e.vpedicnt of borrowing the mithoritj’ of the 
Sihj'I for tlio pronagatiou of his nalioiial faith 
lived in Egypt, ana jirobahlj- in Ale.vandrin, In the 
fii-st Jialf of tho 2nd centurj' JJ.C. He was there- 
fore a con tern pornrj' of tho author of tho book of 
Daniel, and of that of the original section of tlic 
book of Enocli. Hi.s work is seen in the main portion 
of bk. iii., beginning at line 97. His method of 
procedure is worthj’ of note for its strmigo mi.vtiire 
of OT historj' and ancient legend, tlie latter prob- 
.ably borrowed from ancient Sibj'Hino writings. 
So tlio de.struetion of the Tower of_ Babel is 
followed bj' tho reign of Cronos, Titan, atnl 
Inpetus, and the birth of Zeus. Then, after 
passing sunimariij’ over the rise of diflcrcnt world- 
powers, he conics to his main tlienie in Jewish 
iiistory. Tliis is all put in the future tense as 
representing a propheey of the Sibyl. In tho rest 
of tho book- there is a .strange mixture of ancient 
oracles, more or Je.ss contemporary histor.v, c.schnto- 
logical details, and e.spccially o.xtmvagant praise 
of the Jewish nation, and a description of the 
haiipinoss of the members of it. 

liow far those Jowisii Sibylline writings had a 
direct value as a proselytizing force we have no 
iiiean.s of knowing. But at a time when Greek 
culture and tho stndj- of Greek literature wore 
more and more coining into vogue, when snper- 
.stition was rife, and when tliere was a good deal 
of scepticism abro.ad ns to the value of tho gods of 
Itoino, it is not hard to inmgine that the indirect 
I inllucnco of these Sibylline verses on cultivated 
I mind.s may have been con.siderablc. The Homans 
seem to have been nlwaj-s impressed with the 
i Jewisli religion ever since their fir.st contact with 
it, and there may well have been many who would 
bo dispo.sed to view with sympathj- the suggestion 
that in tho ancient and venerable Sibj-l might be 
found a point of union between tho austere and 
moral religion of the Jews and the literature of 
ancient Greece, which was being increasingly 
Htudied and adapted. At the same time we mn.st 
remember that till 82 n.C. the official collection of 
Sibj’lline verses was being prc.served with the 
utmost secrecy at Home. It is probable, there- 
fore, that tho Jewisli portions were studied in 
E.-i-'^tcm lands, and more especially at Alexandria. 

4. Christian Sibyllincs. — But the chief nrgn- 
nient for tlie success of the Jewi.sh Sibj-lline verses 
as a me.ans for prosclj’tizing lies in their imitation 
by Christian writers. As the Christian witors of 
the 1st and 2nd centuries, following St. Paul’s line 
of argument, boldlj- took over as the herit.age of 
the Cliristian Church the special privileges given 
of old to the Jews, so the Jewish Sibyl wa,s Im- 
pressed into the service of the Chri.stian faith. In 
the book.s that have come down to u.s we have 
therefore tliree elements : («)_ fragments of oracles 
of unknown antiquity, jio'sil'ly stretching back 

; into a remote past ; ( 0 } Jewish oracle.s of the lost 
i two centuries iJ.c. and the first two centurie.*! .t.D., 
I dealing partlj’ with contemporary history put in 
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the form of prophecy, partly with Jewish teaching 
and propaganda, and partly with the eschato- 
logical conjectures that played so conspicuous a 

S art in the thought of that transitional age ; (c) 
hristian writings, sometimes a few lines sand- 
wiched in between Jewish or pagan writings, some- 
times extending to long continuous sections, as in 
bk. ii. and especially in bk. viii. These Christian 
writings deal largely with the life and work of 
Christ, but in them also eschatology plays a lead- 
ing part. Bk. vii. is evidently tinged with Gnostic 
thought. 

It cannot be said that the Christian Sibyllines 
have made any marked contribution of their own 
to the general literature. And yet the early 
Fathers laid very great stress on the witness of the 
Sibyl to Christ. For the most part they regarded 
her as undoubtedly inspired, but they drew a 
distinction between her and the prophets of the 
OT. The latter were, to some degree at any rate, 
conscious interpreters of the message of God, 
thougii exactly how far their human thought and 
language had moulded their message was not 
always clear. But the Sibyl was but a mouth- 
piece — by her own confession an unwilling mouth- 
piece — of the oracle of God ; ‘ and consequently 
her testimony was all the more striking as being 
anything but spontaneous. It will readily be seen 
than an argument like this, in so far as it appealed 
to the critical instinct of the time, would have a 
real apologetic value. To our minds it may well 
appear strange that verses which seem obviously 
so late should be regarded as possessing the rever- 
ence of hoary antiquity. But we must remember 
the Sibylline tradition stretching back into cen- 
turies far away, the air of mystery which had 
always surrounded it, and above all the credulity 
of the average man in the matter of literary 
records. 

The first mention of a Sibyl in a Christian 
writer appears to be in Hermas.* The writer sees 
an old woman splendidly arrayed, holding in her 
hands a book from which she reads. He takes her 
to be the Sibyl, but is told that she is the Church. 
The passage is interesting as shoAving the idea 
of the Sibyl’s personality. According to Justin,® 
Clement of Rome referred to the Sibyl’s prophecy 
that the world should be judged by fire. Justin 
himself has several allusions to her,'* and does not 
doubt that she spoke under divine inspiration. 
Theophilus is the first to preserve fragments i.- 
iii. Athenagoras has at least one quotation from 
the fragments. Clement of Alexandria cites freely i 
from most of the books, but it is noticeable that ’ 
he never mentions the specially Christian bk. viii. 
He could hardly have omitted to do so had it been 
extant at the time, or had he not had suy)icions of 
its genuineness. Soon after his time the Christians 
fell under the suspicion of coining oracles in their 
own favour. Celsus® roundly accused them of 
interpolating and faking many passages in the 
ancient and genuine Sibylline writings, and 
Lucian makes merry over the idea of Christian 
oracles, and produces some very clever parodies. 
Here is one on the gematria of the Sibi/Uines ; 

Eitfctvou irovToio irop* ayx*- Sivunnjt 
eorat ti? Kara Tvp<riv vn* Avcroriotcrt 
tK np(Snj7 SeiKi'Vi fioyaSo^^ rpio-aiav StKaSuv 
rrevB* erepa? pLovaBa^ icot «iK(S(ra5a rpierdpiOpLov 
dyBph^ aXeijjTTjpo^ bfj.upvfj.iijp rerpoKVKXov* 

The name is *A\efav6po9(A = l, A«30, es=6, f=60).6 

The force of these onslaughts upon the Christian 
teaching of the Sibyls will be felt Avhen it is 
remembered that some Christian writers went so 
far as to make St. Paul himself appeal to the 
testimony of the Sibyl. 

1 Of. Sib. iii. 3-7, etc. 2 VU. U. § 4. 

s Qucest. et reep. ad Orthodoxos, 74. 

« Apol. 1. 20, 69. 5 Grip, e .CeU. v!I. § 66. 

* For Buoh puzzles in the Sibyllines, cf. i. 140-140, S26-S3I, 


eirej on KoSairep^ louSaiout mofecrOoi efiovXcro 6 $fht nit 
ir^o^ijras 6i«oy9, ovno Kai rotj Soicimutotovi, 

avTUP TTiSi^tjcTutrpotbvTar oi/ao-njtrat, <ii oloi re ija-iip 
njt' irapa Beov jvtpyttriap. rUp XvSaiup orflpiiiruv 
SrjAucrei e-pos tu nerpoO KtjpvypaTi o iirdoroXof Aevoii- naJAot' 
Aopere /cat rat BAAiji-t/cat (JtjSAouj, eTriVyure ZipvWap, ix {rfoi 
€Pa Oeov Kai ra fJxKkovra taeaBaiA ^ 

After this there are few allusions to the Sibyl in 
the Greek Fathers, But among Latin ivTiters there 
are frequent quotations. Lactantius is a mine of 
Sibylline verses. Constantine’s speech to the 
elders at Nicma, as recorded by Eusebius, abounds 
in allusions. Augustine discussed seriously the 
Sibyl’s claim, and, finding nothing in her whole 
poep that advocated the worship of false gods, lie 
decided that she must be included in the number 
of those who belong to the City of God.® 


S. MSS.— The great majority of MSS of the Sibylline Oradet 
date from the 16th cent. ; only two appear to belong to the 14th, 
and none are earlier. The first printed ed. is that of Xystus 
Betuieius (Basel, 1546), containing bks. i.-viii. 485. The first 
ed. to contain the whole of bk. viii. is that of Johannes 
Opsopoeus (Paris, 1699). The last lour books were discovered 
by Angelo Mai and published in 1817, in his Scriptorum vdmim 
nova, collectio. The fragments, six in number, are presen'cd in 
Theophilus, ad Atitolyeum, and in Lactantius. 

Of the many edd. of the Oracles special mention should be 
made of the monumental work of 0. Alexandre (Oracula tibyl- 
lina, 2 vols., Paris, 1841-56) and of the most recent ed., that ol 
J. Geftcken (Leipzig, 1902). GefiEcken built upon the un- 
published work of Mendelssohn, and both in this ed. and In 
various magazine articles he has rendered valuable service to 
the problem of the text. 


6. Contents. — A brief summary of the different 
books is subjoined. Of the fragments only the 
first and third are of any considerable jengtli, 
They are quoted by Theophilus as occurring ‘at 
the beginning of [the Sibyl’s] prophecy,’ and tliere- 
fore it is possible that they formed an introduction 
to bk. iii. They are certainly of early date, and 
their theme is the majesty of God, espepially as 
seen in the works of creation, the folly of idolatry, 
and the wisdom of worshipping God. 


First and second books. — Bks. i. and 11. are best treated m a 
unity, the division between them being found in no cam' sis. 
The general scheme is to give a summary of the worlds history 
from the earliest times to the end. This purpose is not fully 
carried out. Bk. i. indeed recounts six generations, up to ana 
including the Flood, but then a new generation (of Titansj 
irises, and the intervening history is omitted till th® 

Christ. Bk. ii. begins with a sliort introduction, and then 
scribes the coming of the tenth generation, which is to 
the breaking down of the dominion of Eora^ There >8 to 
i period of deep peace, and afterwards Christ is ^ appear, 
neraldedby a star, and Is to distribute rewards to those ubo 
iiave proved themselves worthy. At this point 92 lin 
insertid, mostly from pseudo-Phooyhdes, which have no ob ^ 
jonnexion with whnt precedes or foUows. Fcmr transitio 

ines intervene, and then commences a now sect on vmichjs 

iccupied principally with eschatological detaijs. M . ^ , -j, 

ietails are closely parallel to the descriptions m the Apocalypse 

’*The most probable view of these books is ‘hat In their origM 
icheme they form a Jewish work dealing with the ten E 
lions of man, but that this scheme ^ tor some ^ 

ibandoned half-way thro^ugh, and the interest of the^j^n 
jassed to eschatology. The book, being 
iiedley, was further confused by the 

Christian elements. In Jte present tom it is thereforej^^^^ 

ind is to be ascribed probably to the 2nd cent, a- • insertion, 
rom pseudo-PhoqvlfieB fii., 66-148) IS obviously an inseriio 
ind has possibb' displaced iii. l-'92. . . . v^-ayg 

Third iook.-mt. Iii. is the most impo^nt, and in som ^ 

;he most perplexing, of the J' uncertainty 

lomposcd of several different elemente, *1,, ^]Io„.jnt,dli-ijion 
ixists as to the exact character of them. The follow iny, u 

if the book is suggested : .. . probably in 

1-62. An introduction written by a Jew mmg 

Palestine about 80 B.C. , . , ..ctlon from the 
A Jewish or Christian esobatoIWiMlKC«on njil,e„ 
end of tlie 1st cent. A.n, ; a very nmcli lat 
to the book. 


63-92 


93-96. 

7-161. 

2-294. 


to the booK. 

A Jewish or Christ an fragment ... gibyl 
A passage overworked from^fhe^BobJ'fj'i”"'/,, 


little 


A passage overworKtu /*«... 

A Jewish passage dating from 140 

earlier. , ; „,i,olo Jewish and 

A collection of the ' 

anti-Roman. The iin’K ^^“’been immposed al«oirt 
140 B.C., and seems to have been l g,,p,noh 
An Inf fir HitP. thouirh some sections may ot- 


1 Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 6. 


2 De Cie. Dei, xviii- 2-’ 
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earlior. Lines 404-^88 nr« oonsldorably lator and 
may bo dated about 80 B.o. 

489-820. Another Jewish oollcotlon Incorporating soveraj 
ancient oracles, but dating on tho whole from 140 
B.O., or very near that time. The csehatologleal 
element Is strongly marked towards the end, and 
tho hortatory tone is more noticeable. The ending 
■ bears signs of interpolation. 

Lines 1-06 can hardly bo homogeneous in themselves. Ono 
section (46^2) appears to belong to tho same date ns the see- 
tion 401-420, i.e. about 80 n.o. But lines 62-02 are obviously 
Into and cannot bo placed earlier than tho let cent. A.n. 
Indeed their eschatology is to bo compared with 11. 105 ff. Tho 
first part (8-451 comes nearest in thought to frag, i., white 02- 
05 seem to bo, like v. 260-259, a Christian interpolation. 

The middle section (295-488) is mainly historical In its allusion 
and has very little direct teaoliing. Tho history has to do 
partly with Antiochus Eniphanes and tho struggles of his 
successors, but partly with the events ot the next century. 
Lines 860-855 seem to refer to tho Mlthradattc war, and 404- 
4V0 bring us in all probability to the stirring times of Sulla. 
But more ancient wntings are incorporated— e.;/., 401-418, 419- 
482— and oracles on various lands are interspersed. Tho view 
of Rome is interesting. She is regarded with bitter hatred, 
and the writer looks forward with savage Joy to her dis- 
comfiture at tho hands of Asia. This goes far beyond tho 
unfavourable view of Romo expressed in tho first of the three 
divisions (1760.). 

There is no sign of any special interest In Egjpt, though tho 
struggles between tho brothers Ptolemy, Plillometor and 
Euergetes, seem to be alluded to in lino 810. Tho writer seems 
to belong to Asia, and perhaps to Pliryglo. 

With regard to the question of date, lines 07-294 and 480- 
829 represent, with possible interpolations, tho oldest portions 
of the book and reileet very much the same dote, thougli lines 
07-294 ore probably a iittio earlier. The standpoint of this 
Bcotion la that of an Egyptian Jew of about 140 a.o., who secs in 
tho recent troubles of hia nation a parallel to tho Babylonian 
captivity, and in their reviving fortunes under Simon Jlaccahmus 
a type of their former dcllveranco under Cyrus. Imbued with 
the same kind ol spirit ns that which prompted Aristohulus 
Bomo twenty years holore to maintain that alt tho flower ol 
Greek philosophy and poetry was In some way dependent on 
the Jewish Scriptures, ho begins with an ancient Sibylline 
writing (07-164), which ho introduces by a few lines dealing 
with the Flood and the Tower ol Babel, and then goes on with 
an account ot tho fortunes of tho Jeua and the prosperity that 
Is in store for them. Certain other nations are mentioned, but 
only one at any length. Tho Romans have already made their 
mark In Eastern historj' and have inspired terror of their arras. 
The moral obliquities ascribed to them In line 184 0. may he out 
of place hero, or they may be grossly exaggerated. But wo 
cannot say certainly that they wore entirely unfounded. 

In lino 489 ad fin. the country most in the writer's mind is 
not Rome, but Greece. In true Sibylline stylo he leads up to 
his main theme by allusions to various other lands, hut Otsece 
forms evidently his main theme. A great disaster has lately 
overtaken It. A barbarian land has laid it waste, and its long 
history seems to have closed in Irrotrlevahle catastrophe. ThS 
can hardly refer to anything but tho expedition of L. Mummlus 
in 140 n.o., which was crowned by tho capture and destruction 
ot Corinth, Other allusions make tor tho same date (e. 140 n.o.) ; 
these will be found in 007-016, 732-740, and In the general idea 
of tho renewed prosperity of tlie Jewish race, Tho writer is a 

f iatrlotlo Jew, wcll-vcrscd in OT prophecy. His interests are 
argely eschatological. He hellovcs intensely in the coming of 
Messiah, ho foresees further troubles and a fresh determined 
onslaught on the Holy City by tho evil powers of tho world; 
but beyond that he looks forward to a reign of peace and 
happiness, in which tho nation shall dwell contentedly around 
its restored Temple, and tho peoples of tho world shall bring 
their gifts and offer their saorifloe of praise. Tho whole spirit 
ot this writing seems to reflect the exuberant hope ot the days 
of Simon Mnccabmus. 

Fourth book.— Bk. iv. deals with tho same kinds of subjects 
nsbk. ill., but In much shorter compass. The history of man 
is divided Into twelve generations, and catastrophes on various 
cities and countries are foretold. Among these catastrophes 
ear'bquakes play a noticeable part, and it is probable that the 
severe earthquake which ruined Laodlcea in A.n. 00 is com- 

? aratlvcly fresh in tho writer’s mind.' The destruction ol the 
emplo 15 presupposed (1100.), and tho curious belief In the 
return of Nero points to a date not long after A.n. 70. IVo may 
with considerable oonlldonoe assign the book to about A.n, 80. 
The author appears to ho chloflv Interested in Asia Minor. His 
religious position is marked ny (a) rcjcotlon of temples or 
shrines, (5) rejection of sacrifloes, (c) belief In the imminence ot 
a final Judgment, to bo followed by a reign of tlio Just upon 
cartt, (a) insistence on ceremonial washings. Formerly tho 
author Was widely believed to have been a Christian, but the 
P'®'’.“'lmg opinion now sees in him a Jew, possibly an Esseno. 

Fifth V. falls Into t»’o unequal divisions : (a) 1-61, 

tfi) 62-631. In section (o) the writer goes through a list of tho 
Rotnan emperors, whom ho Identlfles by their initials, as far as 
Hadrian. Section (6) Is for the most part taken up with tho 
Jcmilar Sibylline prophcoy ot woes on vnrions lands and cities, 
. 1 , certain sections which seem to stand out ns 

ttrlklng a dUIcrent note. Suoli are 228-240, an address to 


' Ol. Tac. Anti. xir. 27. 


'V/JpiVi 200-286, a panegyric on Jiidioa, and 256-259, a Christian 
Interpolation. 

The cliaracterlstlo of section (6) is hitter hatred against Rome 
and a strong vein of patriotism for Judiea. Mingled with the 
hatred for Romo there is also a marked bitterness against 
Efir.vpt, where there had apparently been a recent perseoutioa 
ol Jews. Lines 411-413 refer to the belief, attested elsewhere, 
that Titus, on his way home after the capture of Jerusalem, 
would die the moment he set foot on Italian soil. 

The expectation of the return c * 
hut In 83 f. Nero Is still tho : • ■ . . ' ' ‘ 

137-154 and 801-385 he is investc . ■ ■ ■ . 

Section (ff) appears to dote from tho middle years of the 
principato of Hadrian, when Rome could be regarded with 
favour by a patrlolio Jew. Section (6) is the work of a Jew 
living In Egj-pt, and writing shortly after tho suppression of 
tho rebellion of Bar Oochba In A.n. 132. 

Sixth hael'.—Dlc. vl. is a short hymn describing the ministry 
and death ol Christ. Its date is probably towards the end of 
tho 2nd century A.n. Tlie following maj' be reckoned as 
peculiar features ; (n) the appearance of fire at tho Baptism of 
Christ (lino 0) ; (i) the dove at Hie Baptism specified as white 
(7) ; (e) tho reference to Adam and Eve having seen Christ (18) ; 
(d) the taking ol tho Cross into heaven (27). The antl-Jowish 
feeling is noticeable. Judioa is called tho ‘ land of Sodom ’ (21). 

Seventh book.— Bk. vll. has come down in a fragmentary 
condition. It falls into three divisions, 1-60, 61-06, 06-162, each 
beginning with detached oracles of woo and passing on to some 
definite religious teaching. Tho author is deeply tinged with 
Gnosticism. He believes in three towers in heaven, which are 
'■ • — ‘,hree ‘Mothers of God' — Hope, Piety, 

. ■ ‘ enjoins quaint ceremonies, prayers, 

He is familiar with the Gnostic 
ogdoad (140). His eschatology Is marked by sternness. Fire is 
to piay an important part at tho end of the world, and the 
torments of tne ungodly aro apparently to be eternal. The 
date may be tentatively placed in tho first half of the Srd 
cenh A.n. 

£t/ 7 A<A book.— Bk. vlll. is the most deflnitcly Christian of all. 
It fails into two main divisions at lino 210. The first is marked 
by a hitter hatred against Rome, whose miserable end is ex* 
pccted at a deflnite day, t'.e. A.n. 106, This date is arrived at 
by counting the numerical value of the letters of PnMH=948, 
and rcokonlng from tho foundation of tho city. The theme of 
tho fall ol Rome leads on to eschatology, in which special 
features are tho return of Nero Redivivus and the dominion of a 
woman apparently regarded os tho incarnation ot evil. A ' holy 
son ’ Is to slay the wicked woman by launching upon her the 
waters of the great deep, and is to save mankind in a second 
ark. In tho resurrection that is to follow there is to bo a 
perfect life of communism and happiness. The author is 
probably a Christian, though there is little distinctively Christian 
In his outlook. 

Tho second division Is frankly and avowedly Christian, and 
contains tho famous acrostic on IHSOYS XPEI2TOS GEOV 
YI02 SGTHP 2TAYP02, the five first letters of which form 
another acrostic, IX0Y2 : honco tho common symbol of the fish 
for Christ os noticed by TertuIIlan end Augustine.' Tills 
acrostic is the basis ot the whole division, and it is expanded 
by various details of tho life and especially of the death of 
Christ, and rounded o0 by an eschatological scotion. Between 
368 and 466 there is inserted an independent section dealing 
with tho nature of God and the worship due to Him. There 
are no certain marks of date in this division ot the hook, but it 
m^ bo placed somewhere in tho Srd cent. A.n, 

The last four books.— Tho last four bks., xi.-xiv., are mainly 
historical, and of less interest. Bk. xi. begins with the Flood, 
dated in tho fifth* generation, and proceeds at once to the 
story of tho Tower of Babel in the tenth generation. Then 
comes a rapid survey of successive empires beginning with 
Egypt and the Exodus. The second half ot the book deals 
principally with Romo, especially In its connexion with Egypt. 

The writer Is evidently an Egyptian patriot, who traces his 
country’s history down to the loss of her independence. Ho is 
probably an Alexandrian Jew, and perhaps a proselyte. His 
chief model is bk. Hi., especially in its historical portions. The 
latest mark of date Is the reference In lino 160 to the extension 
of tho Roman empire to the Tigris and Euphrates, which 
occurred in tho principato of Hadrian. 

Bk. xli. follows a simple scheme. Beginning with eleven Bnea 
token bodily from tho commencement of bk. v., ft proceeds to 
give a short history of the Roman emperors from Augustine to 
Elagabalus, each emperor being indicated by the numerical 
value of his initial. Tlio history is usually straightforward, 
though there aro occasional inaccuracies— e.g., in the statement 
that Caligula was put to death in nn outburst of feeling 
occasioned by tho execution ot a Vesta! Virgin, and that 
Vespasian was murdered. There are a few Ohristlan passages ; 
e.g., 80-36 speak of tho Incornatlon, and 1000. refer to the 
story of the Thundering Legion. But the religious side is not 
emphasized. The writer is little more tlian a versifier of 
history. His date is probably in the reign of Alexander Sevetus 
(A.n. 222-285), 

Bk, xlll, continues tho histoiy from the reign of Alexander 
Soverus to about tho reign of Tacitus (a.d. 276). After a 


' Tho ocrostio is quoted in Eusebius, Const. Or. ad Sanct 
Cost, xviii., and n Latin tr. is found in Augustine, de Civ, Dei, 
xviii. 23. , 

* Reading rrinTrrriy (so Beach) tor vtvirgf fn fine 7, 
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Bfcereotj'ped introduction the booh begins so abruptly that it is 
evidently mutilated. The history is narrated so allusively that 
the identification of the references is frequently attended with 
gpreat difficulty. There is much more of the Sibylline woes on 
various places than in the preceding book. The religions 
teaching is again very slight. The writer seems to be a Jew 
rather than a Christian, and possibly he is an Alexandrian. He 
writes under the mell of the consternation caused by the 
capture of Valerian by Sapor, the Persian king, and the troubles 
and upheavals of the second half of the 3rd cent, are faithfully 
reflected in his lines. But throughout all the enumeration of 
troubles there runs a vein of hope and confidence. The writer 
by no means despairs of the Eoman empire (contrast 46-49 with 
viiL 148-150). 

The stylo is somewhat conventional, but not without a 
certain vigour. There are allusions to earlier books, and the 
vocabulary is ‘Sibj’lline,* but we find no such patchwork of 
borrowed fragments as in the preceding book. 

Bk. xiv. evidently sets out to be a continuation of bk. xui., 
and therefore it starts with the death of Odenatus (lines 12-17) 
and the reign of Anreolus (18-20). But after this no scheme 
of history has been propounded that can be adapted to the 
allusions to the names of emperors. It is possible to pick out 
one or two here and there that seem to fit, but in the general 
chaos of the book it appears to be an unprofitable task to do so. 
Either the writer lived about the 6th or 7th cent. a.d. and had 
a very inaccurate knowledge of history or, if he is writing about 
A.n. 800, he is giving rein to a very ^'ivid imagination. In either 
case his work can hardly be pronounced worthy of serious study. 


1918 m 

iv. dealing 'With tpwtaUom from the Sibsmwvxlh} 

early i^ofAers.-^. L. Struve, Frw^mma IK 

omm gms opud Laetardwim, repmuntur, Koniwberv, isi;- 
F. Vervorst, He earminilius SibyUinis apod lanetciPalra 
diecepMio, Paris, 1844 ; G. Besancon, He FEmploi me kt 
Vires de Vfglise out fait des oracles sxhyllins, MonhnbuL ua ‘ 
Alexandre, Excursus ad Sibpllina, Paris, 1856, p. 251 ft 
V. Trarwlaliom.—{a) English.— f. Floyer, The SUrnku 
Oracles, translated from, the best Greek Copies, Londoa, irsi- 
Terry, The Sibylline Grades, New York, 1890, 

(6) French.—S. Champier and J. Robertet, Omda de Is 
Sibylle, Paris, 1702-03; A. Bouche-Leclercq, in RBH ril 
[1883] 236 ff., viu. [18S4] 619 fl.. ix. [1585] 220 ff. 

(c) German. — J, C. Nahmng, Neun B{idiertibyllin. Ptoph- 
eeiungen, aus dergrieehisehen in diedeutseheSprache Ctentld, 
Halle, 1^9 ; J. H. Friedlieb, Hie sibyllin. Weisispnigm 
vollstandig gesammelt, Leiprig, 1852. 

id) Italian. — V. Ajitolmi, Oraeoli Sibdlini, tradotti is! 
Greco in versi Italiani, Viterbo, 1776. 

(e) Latin. — S. Castalio, Sibyllina ~ Oracula de Graeo in 
Latimim conversa et in eadem annctationes, Basel, 1545; A. 
Mai, Sibyllce Libri xiv. Grceca et Latina, Milan, 1617. 

if) Spanish . — Baltasar Poreno, Ordculos de las dote Sdiilat. 
Profetisas de Christo nueslro Seflor entre los GmiUtt, Ojeojj, 

1621 . H. C. 0. Lanciiesteb. 


tiTERATUEE. — i. Edd. of text. — ^Xystus Betuleins, Sibyllin- 
ortim Oraculorum Libri oeto, Basel, 1545 ; Johannes Opso- 
poeus, Si^uXAtoicot Xpijcr/ioi, Paris, 1599 ; Servatins GalUeus, 
StflvAAtaKol XprjXfioC, Amsterdam, 16S9 ; Angelo Mai, SipvShris 
Aoyos tS', Milan, 1817, id. Inbri xi.-xiv. iScriplorum veterum 
nova collectio, iii. 202 ff.). Borne, 1828 ; C. Alexandre, Oraeula 
SibylUna, 2 vols. in 3 pts., Paris, 1841-50, id., abridged ed., do. 
1869 ;_J. H. Friedlieb, Xpoapol StfiuAXteocoi, IiCipzig, 1852; 
Aloisius Rzach, XpTjo-poi StfluAXtoKoi, Vienna, 1891 ; J. Geff- 
cken. Hie Oraeula SibylUna bearbeilet im A.uflrage der Kirchen- 
vdterkommission, Leipzig, 1902. 

ii. Artt. in dictionaries. — F. Schwally, in Pauly-Wissowa ; 
E. Renss, in PRE^ xiv. [1884] 179ff. ; S. Krauss, in JE xi. 
319; J. H. A. Hart, in ERriixxv. 19; P. J. Healy, in CE 
xiiL 770; W. Bousset, in PRE^ xviii. [1906] 265 ff„ and 
Schaff-Herzog, x 396ff.; J. R. Harris, in SDB v. 66; J. MoSatt, 
in HAH ii, 477. 

iiL Works dealing -with the text and explanation of the 
Grades. — B. Thorlacins, Libri Sibyllistarum veteris eeelesiee 
crisi, guatenus numumsnta Christiana sunt, subjeeti, Copen- 
hagen, 1815 ; F. Bleek, ‘Ueber die EntstehungundZusammen- 
haug der uns in aoht Biichem erhaltenen Sammlung ribyllin. 
Orakel,' Theol. Zeitschr. i. [1819] 120ff,, ii. [1820] 172ff. ; A. F. 
Gfrarer, Philo und die Alexandrin. Theosophie, Stuttgart, 1831, 
ii. 121 ff. ; J. H. Friedlieb, He Codicibus Sibyllinorum manu- 
scriplis in usum criticum nondum adhibitis eommentatio, 
Breslau, 1847 ; R. Volkmann, He oraeulis SibyUinis dissertatio, 
Leipzig, 1853, LectUmes SibylliruE, Pyritz, 1861; H. Ewald, 
Abnandlung dber Entstehung, Inhalt, und Werth der sibyllin. 
BOeher, Gottingen, 1858 ; A. Hilgenfeld, Die judische Apolai- 
lyptih in ihrer geschichll. Entunckelung, Jena, 1857, p. 61 ff., 
‘Die judische Sibyllen-Weissagung,’ in ZWT iU. [1860] 81311., 
•Die jiidischen Sibyllen und der Essenismus,’ in ZWT xiv. 
[1871] 30 ff. ; R. H. Klausen, ABneas und die Penaten, 2 vols., 
Hamburg, 1839-40 ; G. Volkinar, Commentar znr OJfenbarung 
Johannis, Zurich, 1862; E. Reuss, ‘Die christl. Sibyllen,’ 
Strassburger Revue der Theologie, May, 1869; J. Larocque, 

• Sur la Date du troisifeme livre des Oracles sibyllins,’ RA, new 
ser. XX. [1809] 201 ff. ; H. Decbent, Ueber das erste, ziveite und 
elfleBuch dcr sibyllin. Weissagungen, Frankfort,1873,‘ Charakter 
und Geschichte der altchristl. Sibyllenschriftcn,’ ZKG ii. [1878] 
481 fl. ; W. Hildebrandt, ‘ Das romische Antichristenthum 
zur Zeit der Offenbarung Johannis und des vt«n sibyllin. 
Buches,’ ZWT x^•ii. [1874] 67 ff.; F. Delibsch, ‘Versuchte 
L6sung eines sibyllin. Batsels,’ Zeitschr. f Ur luth. Theol. xxxviiL 
[1877] 21011.; T. Zahn, ‘ Apokalyptische Studicn,’ ZNlrJE/ viL 
[1886] 32 ff., 77 ff.; B, Badt, tlrsprung. Inhalt, und Text desivten 
Budies der sibyllin. Orakel, Breslau, 1878 ; O. ZBckler, Die 
Apokryphen des AT, Slunich, 1901, p. 47711.; E. Maass, He 
Sibyllarum indicibus, Berlin, 1879 ; A. C. Bang, Voluspd und 
die sibyllin. Orakel, tr. from Danish, Vienna, 1880 ; J. Rendel 
Harris, The Teaching of the Apostles and the Sibylline Books, 
Cambridge, 1885 ; M. S. Terry, The Sibylline facies, tr. Irom 
Greek into English blank verse. New York, 1890 ; L. Mendels- 
sohn, ‘ Zu den Oraeula Sibyllina,’ PhUologus, xllx. [1890] 240 ff. ; 
S. A. Hirsch, ‘The Jewish Sibylline Oracles,’ JQR ii. [1890] 
406 ff.; H. Diels, SibyUin. Hfatler, Berlin, 1890 ; iL Bureseb, 

‘ Die p^dosibylUn. Orakel nndihreletzte Bearbeitung,Va*r6. 
fur doss. Philol. xviii. [1891] 523ft,, ‘Zu den psendosibyllin. 
Orakcln,' Jahrb. fur doss. Philol. rix. [1892] 27311., ' Krit. 
Brief fiber die falscben Sibyllen,’ PhUologus, Ii. n6!)2] 82 ff., 
42211., ‘ Pseudosibyllinlsches,’ BAem. Museum fur PhUologie, 
xlvii. [1892] 329 ff. ; W. J. Deane, Pseudepigrapka, Edinburgh, 
1891; Rrach. in Wiener Studien, iv. [1882] 12111., xii. [1890] 
190 IL, xiv. [1892] IS IT.. 145 ff., xv. [1893] 77fl., xvii. [1895] 310, 
KriL Studien zu den sibyllin. Oraleln, Vienna, 1699; E. Febr, 
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SICKNESS.— See Disease and Medicixe, 

SIDGWICK (HENRY). — I. Life. -Henry 
Sidgivick was liom in 1838 at Skipton in Yorkshire, 
where his father, the Kev. Williain Sitovick, was 
headmaster of the Grammar School. He came of 
Yorkshire stock, and there is a tradition that in 
the last generation one might hear this family re- 
ferred to in the neighbourhood of Skipton as ‘ the 
good and great Sidgwicks.’ William Sidgwjcks 
wife was Miss Mary Crofts, also of Yorkshire 
descent, and it is told of her that she was a beantr 
and a wit. Her third son, Henry, the suDjMt ol 
this article, was three years old when his fathsj 
died, Henry’s sister, Mary, became the lyife ol 
her cousin, E. W. Benson, aftenvards archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his youngest hrotlier Artbnr, 
a brilliant classical scholar, was Header m OrKk 
in the University of Oxford. Henry Sid^cks 
life is most admirably set before ns by his brother 
and Hs wife, Arthur Sidgwick and Etonor 
MUdred Sid^vick, in Henry Sidgwick: a Mmon 
by A. S. andE. 31. S. , . t , 

In Sept. 1852 Henry Sidgivick ^ept to Rngby, 
and from there, in Oct. 1855, to Tnnity ^1' S > 
Cambridge, He won the Bell and Graven 
ships— the latter the ‘ bine ribbon ’ araon" 
scholarships at Cambridge-^and in Jaf’ 
having taken both the Classical ai^jMa 
cal Triposes, he came out prd 
Senior Classic, and also w'on the first Cb , 
Medal. In October of the samy’car be wm 
a Fellow of Trinity. Henry Sid-inck ft atm] 
time no difficulty in making the 
gnired from all Fellows of Pn"lflnd, 

that he was a member of the Chm-ch of 
and he was appointed an assistant tuto - 

being then a little over 2I_ '^i-iiich Iw 

began that life of academic teaching 
carried on for over forty years. in hh 

In an autobiographical ff Lmrir, 

last illness, wiSph is indaded ra the 
sidgwick, referring to his memhe - p 
Apostles,’ says : ' 

‘In the Jfichaelroas term 

vhich had more effect on my * 

bat happened to me trsditkcs-- 

iiscusrion society— old and . • n***^5f! 

vhich went by the name of css- 

if this Society] ‘graAaally ah^rhed ^ a 
inly describe it as the spirit of 
IcvoUon and unreserve by “ group ol 
vere perfectly frank with 

vas the only duty that the Vie at Okri-’”'" 

It came to seem to me that no part ol I — — 
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WM tto ri-«l to 1110 nti tlin Kotiirdny cveiitn(?« on wlilnli tlio 
onnslolliulcImU'iMVoro Ill'll): nnil lln- llo of nitiiolinunit. U) llio 
Miflk'ty l« nuioU tlio stwinKUt forjiorato lioiul wUti'U I liftVB 
kiinwii 111 llfo. I tliliik, tlicn, tlint iny niliiilnilon Into tli » 
DOiiiely anil liio ciitliiiiilaBUi! way In ivtiloli I oaiiiii to lilcallao it 
foally (li'tiriiiliii'il or riivoalcil tliat tlm iloi'pi'it linnt of my 
iiatiiro was Imvarils thii life of tlioiiKlit-~tlmnKlit. cxorolsoil on 
till! pontral iirnlilemo of Inniian life. Il|it many years olaiisert 
Iwfore (tie oonsDloUBiipea of tills leil me to emliriiee tlio study 
of iilillosonliy as my life’s work,’) In the same frajfincnt lio 
ilesorlliM llte 'iientriil and fnndamenlol nlin' of Ids life as ‘tlio 
. .1-.. I- .1 .-’•■‘(on, of the deepest iirolilems 
. ' . ■ ■ ■ my career lino liciin that I 

. ■ , . . . , . null that not cammlly Imt 

sysienmdiinHy ami lahiirlonsiy, Ironi very various sonrees and 
liy very illvorBOniotlinils,’''* 

Jii IHOn BidgwioU Imd oonio to fnol llmt li« conla 
no loii/'of lioiioHtly dmilnro Idnifiolf to lio n nimnbor 
of tlm Olnindi of HoKlond. Hin flooo.'mion from tlio 
ClinroU wan imrUniifi ii foroKono comduHlon, but bin 
futuro lifo nooiiiod only tlm moro doojdy dovotod to 
an nnwavorinir imimionato iillotiiatioo to tnitli. llo 
niiilKoml bin Kollowflblp. Hln ronfioim for doinp ho 
woro roHOf'iiizod and roHiuintcd, and lio rotaiimd 
tlm pOHt of oollo/'o biftiurnr. It wan oonnldorod 
tbat Ibbi action of Sld^wlclt'a wan one of tbo in- 
lUmnnoR whlcU led to the rnmoval of rolijiionn teal-s 
in tim Univernity In 1871. 

In 188(5 ho wail ro-admlttod a Follow of Ida 
oolloKO, havinn boon olcotcd to tbo Knlfthtbridgo 
FrofeHHornblji of Moral I'bibinojiby tvyo yoarn pro- 
vloiiHly, In 1870 Sidfiwiclt bad imirriod Mibh 
ICI oanor Mildrod Jialfonr, nlator of Mr. A. .1, 
Balfour. 

To attompt to I'oi'd anything liko an 
adoqiiato liiit of Hidgwiidc'H ocoupationn and notivi- 
tloH would bn out of piano, but tliroo main diroc- 
tioiiH of muitaluftd and fruitful aotivity — in addition 
U> Ida pbilniiopido or moral unlonnoH work — mu«t bo 
moiitioimd, oaoli of wldnh would in itmilf bavo inado 
a good llfo'H ronord. 'J'lmnn aro (1) IiIh work for 
tlm oduoatlon of woiiion. oldolly in oonnok'lon with 
Nowidmni Collngo— work crowimd with ino.al algnal 
fmooofin I to 1dm wonmn'a odnoatioii in Cumbridgo 
owoH an immoivmtrabln dobti (2) Idu work in 
Uiiivoi'Hlty niattoi'H gomirally : ho wnti, an Iuib Iiooii 
paid, ono who lod tlm Inadoi'H, and bo took bin full 
nliai'o of ordinary bmilnofin. It may bo notod bow 
pxpollmd/ libi work in Uibi oonnoxlon wan— how 
anourato, nblo, and tlmrougb. llo wan ono who 
'iiongbt jioiino and onnnml it,’ but Im alway.s atood 
up for too right and ntrovo valiantly for It, and 
in tlda 

'Ills HlreiiKtli wss ss Uia strenKlIi of ten 
Ilermisn tils liesrt wea pure,' 

(.8) Ilia IntoroHt in payoldcal nmoaroh mnat alao lio 
roforrod to. Tbnro la jiorlmpa no part of Hidgwiok'a 
work wlilnb ahowa in a moro markod rmiamiro tlm 
inItlatU'o and oourago wbloli woroao obutaotcriatio 
of 1dm. Ilia waa a bravo and candid aiiirlt — in 
bondage to no foara, no woakneasoH, no Iiyjmoriaica. 
I’Hycbidal rofloarcb wna, an Hldgwick liulioatea, to 
Home extent commotod with that fioaroli after on- 
ligbtoiiiimnt, that atndy of tlm oontral problmna of 
bmnau lifo, to wideb ho bad dnlilioratoly olioaon to 
oonnccrato Ida oldof ollbrt. To tliia olmiiio Im ro- 
imdnod true, with an unawoivlng dovotUm, tui 
Inoxlmufitiblo jiatbmeo. 

\V» must regard aa an important part of thin 
atmly and devotion tlm labour wldcb Im bontowod 
uuou tlm allidrn of Urn Moral ficioiicoa Tripoa and 
all oonimeted with it, I’ldlusopby waa bia main 
intoroat: and numuit pbiloaupldoid aubiucta it waa 
oildca IbiU. liad tlm Hint pbieo in Ida tliougbt, and 
in olbiea tbat bia moat Huccofi.sfid and iidluontial 
work waa neeomplialmd. 

In May HHW, in tlm full vigour of iimntal power, 
with ao much m>!;(iu\)iUH!ivd, yotao much alill to do, 
'y.iib IlfOMi full of inloroHt, Imiipinoss, and prondao, 
Sldgwick rci'clvt'd bia iloatb-wnrrant from bia 
pliyainlaii-— with grlof and pain indeed, Imt with 

ap. 


an Indoiidtablo awootnosa and unaoinabnoa.a and 'a 
iiio.at moving eonrago,’ 

* Tor nearly a forliilghl lie mill no one hut Ills wife. It was 
easier to carry on life In n nornml iiiiinner when no one knew, 
lint lie heffon to set his ngalrs In order,’ > 

Jlo wrote for tlm Oxford I’IdloaopJdeal Society a 
proiidaod paper on 'f, JI. Green, wbieb, aaid ono of 
tlioao who hoard it road oii_ Ifltli May, waa ‘ tlm 
moat luoid, aincoro, ami impro.aalvo piceo of 
pldloHophio oriticiam it liad over boon iny privilogo 
tolioar.’’ And HO, fnllilllng IiIh ordinary engage- 
montH, doing what Im could to jiroparo againat tbo 
oontingonoy of an unfavourablo ro.sultof tlioopora- 
tion wldob lio dnoidod to iimlorco, eomforting Ida 
friomla, bo boro tbo ludlbring ana wcalciioRa of tlm 
laat atago of lifo wltli ‘ unbroken patioiico and tbo 
almplcat unaolliah fortitude.’” llo died on'28tb 
Aug. 1000 at 'J'orllug Place, Pnaox, and was buried 
In tbo village olmroliyard at 'foiling. 

2 . WritlnES and philosophy.— -M’o may hogln 
our acflouut of Bldgwiok’a main otldcal dootrinoa 
and oonohiaiona with a aummaiy in Ida own worda 
of tlm Hcopo of tlio Hulijoot : 

•The Biihjeot of Ktlilos, most cmuprehonslvoly underslood, 
Includes (1) an Investigation ol llie constituents and cniiditlons 
of the flood or Wellhelng of men considered Indlvldimlly, which 
chiefly lakes the form of an nxniiilnatlcn Info the genomi and 
p.artloiilnr species of (o) Virtue or fli) I’Icnsiiro. and the chief 
means of realising those ends ; f2) an Investlgntlcn of the 

f irinciples nnd most Important details of Duty or the .Moral I.aw 
so far ns this Is ilIslIngnlHhcd from Yirltie); (.0) some Imiulry 
iito the naliiro and origin of the Pnonlty hy which duly Is re- 
cognised and, moro generntly. Into tlio part taken liy Iiitolleut 
In liiiiiinn action, nnd Us relation to various kinds of flesiru nnd 
Aversion; B) same oxniiihiatlon of the nuesllon of hninnn free 
Will. It Is ooniieotcd with 'rheology, In so far ns n Universal 
flood Is recognised, Inoliislvo of Iliinmn flood, or analogous to 
It: and again, so far as mornltly Is regarileil nn a Undo ol 
Divine npiiolnlment. It Is oonneoted with I’olltics, so far ns 
the wetlhoing of any Individual man Is hniiiid iin with Ihe well- 
lielng of his society : and again with Jiirlsprniloneo— II this Is 
snpnralcd from I’olltlcs—so far ns niornllly Is Idcntllled with 
Natural I.aw. I'limlly, almost every hrnnoh of othleni dliicusslon 
holoiigs nt least In ]mrt to Psychology.’ f 

111 Ida groat work, T/ie Mcthoili of Ethkx {187'1), 
Sldgwiok has givoii ua a full and luoid diaeuaHion 
of tlioso topicH, and ban gatimrod up tbo roaulla of 
provioun otidcal thought ; and botli in tbat book 
and in tlio lIhtor\i of Ethics wo liavo a tiia- 
jiaanlomito, jioimtratiiig account of tbo Wfirk of 
carliur nmraliata, from tiio pro-Sooratfna flown to 
florbort Bjioncor, T. JI, Grcoii, and Gorman iioat- 
Kantiann, 'J’lda critical Idatory, brief aa it in, ia 
iiidquo and iiivaluablo. But it la to J'ho Slc.thodi 
of Ethics that wo muat po if wo am to learn, as 
fully aa wo can, tlm doctrine of tlda groat JJiigliHli 
juoriiUaU 

Of the tlirco qticatioua, (1) Whatouglitl to do?, 
(2) flow do 1 know what I ought to do’/, (!!) Why 
ahould I do what 1 aoo to bo right?, it la aa an nnawor 
to tbo aecond tbat Sldgwick Ima laid out Ida Hcliomo 
of tvealmontin The Methods of Ethics-, lionco tlic 
tltlo of tlm book, 

' My olijeet,’ he says, ' In the present work Is to expmiiid ns 
clearly and ns fully ns my limits will allow thedlllcrcntmoUioiIs 
ol Kthles that I And Impllnit In our coinnion moral reasonltig ; 
to iiohit to their miiliinl relations; and where they seem to 
rsinlllct, to ilelhie the laaiio as niiicli os posslhle.’® 

In Ida view, until tlm logical queation, tlie qiic.stion 
of nmtliod, ia anawered, it ia not poaaiblo to ollbr a 
reasoned aiinwcr to tlm primary question, What 
fiuglit I to do ? 

‘In dcolding whnt they ought to do,' he says, *111011 naliiriilly 
proeeertoinlhrerenlprlm'lpU'H, and ■ . 

are two j»rfinn/iio(s ralloiiiil liiiils, " ■ ■ 

llapphiess. . . , Itlsnifoeoniiiimil ■ ■ ■ • 

are preserlhr-il without refereiiei 

I'he Methods corresponding to these dlSeroiit principles’ re.Iiiee 
fheiiiselVBs In the iiiiiln to three, Kgohin, IiiliittloiilHiii, Utllj. 
tarhuilsm. These inelhods we ore to exaiiiliie separately, 
nhatmcllng them from ordlieary thought, where we, llnii tlium m 


» th. 11. tati, n, I. 


) Mfiiuilr, p. SSI, 

** IS. p. Miy. 
fpee OiiHinra nf the lliit. e/iitS/e«s p, lOf. 

e ri,r llelhodi o/lMhet, p. If, 
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confused combination, and developing them ns precisely and 
consistently as possible.’ 1 The end of egoism is the happiness 
of the agent ; the end of utilitarianism is the general happiness. 
The method which proceeds on the assumption that ‘ certain 
rules are prescribed without reference to ulterior consequences’ 
Is called Intuitionism— more precisely, dogmatic intuitionism. 

It is this common-sense ethics — the dogmatic 
intuitionism of popular morality — tliat Siiigwick 
examines in bk. lii., in ch. xi. of which he sums up 
his results, and concludes that the maxims of 
common sense do not possess the characteristics 
required in scientific axioms ; for they are some- 
times tautologous, sometimes vague, sometimes 
inconsistent with one another — to every rule, or 
almost every rule, exceptions are allowed. 

‘The maxims of IVlsdom and Self-control are only self-evident 
In so far as they are tautological : nor can we state any clear, 
absolute, universally-admitted axioms for determining the 
duties of the Affections: and as for tho group of principles 
that were extracted from tho common notion of Justice, wo 
cannot dcllno each singly in a "atisfactory manner, still less 
rceoncllo them : and oven the lJuty of Good Faith, when we 
consider tho numerous qualifications of it more or less doubt- 
fully admitted by Common Sense, seems more like a subordinate 
rule than an independent First I’rinciplo . . . similarly with 
other virtues . . . Tho common moral maxims are adequate 
tor practical guidance, but do not admit of being elevated into 
scientific axioms.’ 3 

Tlio search for rules which can be accepted as 
scientific axioms, for ‘some deeper explanation 
why . . . conduct commonly judged to be right is 
so,’ for ‘some rational synthesis’ of commonly 
accepted precepts, leads the inquirer from dogmatic 
intuitionism to that phase of intuitionism called 
philosopliical — 

a method which, ‘wlillo accepting tho morality of common 
sense ns in tho main sound, still attempts to find for it a philo- 
sophic basis which it docs not itself offer ; to get one or more 
principles moro absolutely and undeniably true and evident, 
from which tho current rules might bo deduced, either just as 
they arc commonly received or with slight modifications and 
rcotificatlons.’ s 

Such principles Sidgwick finds in Kant’s Cate- 
gorical Imperative : ‘ Act as if the maxim of thy 
action wore to become by thy will a universal laiv 
of nature,’ and in Samuel Clarke’s rule of equity 
and rule of love or benevolence. Kant’s Impera- 
tive gives the/orm of a law or general imle : * What 
is ri^it for mo is right for anyone else in similar 
circumstances.’ Tho llule of Equity is : 

' Whatever I judge reasonable or unreasonable for another to 
do for mo ; that by tho same judgment I declare reasonable or 
unreasonable that f in the like case should do for him.’ * 

This maxim is simply a precise statement of the 
* Golden Rule ’ of the gospel ; ‘ Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do unto you.’ Tho 
Rule of Universal Love or Benevolence declares : 

‘Every rational creature ought In Its sphere and station, 
according to Its respective powers and faculties, to do all the 
Good it can to all its fcllow-crcaturcs : to which end universal 
Love and Benevolence is , . . plainly tho most direct, certain, 
and effectual means.’ B 

‘ Love your neighbour os yourself ’ perhaps sums 
up the Rules of both Equity and Benevolence. 
Tile Maxim of Prudence, or rational self-love, is 
that ‘ one ought to aim at one’s own good on tho 
whole.’ These maxims are among those ‘ absolute 
practical principles, the truth of which, when 
they are explicitly stated, is manifest.’® 

‘ Hereafter as stick is to bo regarded neither less 
nor more than Now’’’ is a self-evident maxim of 
impartiality educiblo from tho Maxim of Prudence. 
It IS self-evident too that ‘ whatever action any of 
us judges to be right for himself, he implicitly 
judges to bo right for all similar persons in similar 
circumstances.’ * As regards the Rule of Equity, 
Sidgwick says of it : 

‘Common Sense has amply recognised the practical Import- 
ano* of tho maxim : and its truth, so far as It goes, appears to 

1 2’Ae ilethodt of EthiesT, p. xxill. 

9 J6. p. xxxll. 9 Jb. p. 102. 

< Eople lectures (1"03), Ixjndon, ITfO, p. 67. 

* Jb. p. 72. 

• The Methods of SthUfl, p. 570. 

7 /fr. p. SSL a Jb. p. 370. 


And It is evident to roe that at % ntlscil 


mo 8elf-cvident.'i 
being I am bound to ahn at go5d ge'iicr^V^^o'fa* « 
attainable by my efforts.’ 9 . m i! n 

It is found (a) that of the commonly received inatims of riali 
most, when closely examined, ‘contain an implicit euboX/. 
tion to the more general principles of Prudehce and Beaero- 
lence: and pUhat no principles except these, and the hZt\ 
urinclplo of Justice or Equity, can be admitted as a Ma 
intuitively clear and certain; while, again, these priiiclrlM 
themselves, so far ns they are self-evident, may be sUW m 
precepte to seek (1) one’s own good on the wliole, ... and R) 
others good no less than one's own, repressing any unde* 
preference for one Individual over another. Ihua we ate 
brought round again to the old question with which eth’cal 
speculation in Europe began, " What is the Ultimate Good for 
mnnr’— though not in tho egoistio form In wldch the old 
question was raised. When, however, we examine the con- 
troversies to which this question originally led, wo see that the 
Investigation which has brought us round to it has tended 
definitely to exclude one of tho answers wliich early moral 
reflection was disposed to give to It. For to say that " General 
Good ” consists solely in general Virtue,— If wo mean by Virtne 
conformity to such prescriptions and prohibitions as make up 
the main part of the morality of Common Sense— would obvi- 
ously involve us inn logical circle: since ... the exact del«- 
mination of these prescriptions and prohibitions must depend 
on the dcrmltion of this General Good. ... For example. 
Common Sense may seem to regard lilbcrality, FrugiUiy, 
Courage, Placability, ns intrinsically desirable : but when we 
consider their relation respectively to Profusion, Meanness, 
Foolhardiness, Weakness, we find that Common Henso draws 
the line in each case not by immediate Intuition, but by refer- 
cnoo citlier to some definite maxim of duty, or to the general 
notion of “ Good " or Wellbeing. . . . Otherqualiticscommonlv 
admired, such as Energy, Heal, Self-control, ThoughtfuIneM, 
are obviously regarded os virtues only when they are directed 
to good ends.' 3 Again, ‘ Wisdom is insight Into Good and the 
means to Good : Benevolence is exhibited in the purpoelve 
actions called “doing Good’’! Justice (when reprded ai 
essentially and always a Virtue! lies in distributing Good (or 
evil) impartially according to right rules. If then we are asked 
what is this Good which it is excellent to know, to bestow on 
others, to distribute impartially, it would bo obviously absurd 
to reply that it Is Just this knowledge, these beneficent pur- ‘ 
poses, this impartial distribution.’ * 

What, then, is tho Good, that wliiph is ulti- 
mately and intrinsically good— good in itself? 

This— tho question debated in tho ethical controrerey pj 
ancient Greece— assumed that any ‘rational Individual woim 
make tho pursuit of his own good his supremo aim : the conw- 
vorted question was whether tills Good I*8btly wnccirM 
as Pleasure or Virtue, or any ferfi'um ouid.’® . . . nh eh W 
the objects that men think good is truly Good or the Hlyneiv 
Good?'6 

As we have just seen, tho commonly accepW 
rules of virtuous conduct involved a reference to 
good othenviso determined. There renintn, there- 
loro, pleasure and tho tertium quid (if any). 

Now, pleasure is ‘Feeling wliicli is 
desirable, and whicli i.s apprehended os 
by the sentient individual at the time of fee i fc 
it,’ and happiness is pleasure and the . 

pain. At t^ie end of cli. ix. of bk. i. m tridch 
raeaning of good is closely discussed, 
reaches this conclusion ; 

In the view of common sense 
Ideal goods, as well as all external “ oS- 

reasonably to be sought by men in ^ **, VTcMljne* e< 

cither (1) to Happiness or (2) to the PerfecUon or ixceinu^ 

human existence.’ 7 in 

Otticr objects of pursuit do not 1* ** 

intrinsically and ultimately Ropd. Fame, 
eagerly pursued, U not ‘an IUkII 

men to seek for . its own sake. It^y " [„ tbs 

reflective minds cither (1) as a *0“^ nionil ^ 

person who gains It, or (2) a sign by b!» of 

{iitcllcctunl, or (8) because It tiro* rtia’-f 

some Important benefit to at th tutatf - - 

latcB him and others to further '"jmer ^ ni*ki=f 

a man is commonly thought ff. morn 

them happier or bv making them j^wr and ^ 

Similar considerations are Tecpgnlsedlnth ^jtj, wfUib. 

commonly accepted sourcei of happincss-e-P-. n' 

social position. - - if I* not 

As to human perfection or j-ega-'d 

‘in accordance with Common oi 

Subjective Rightness of fJomb’ 

perfection aa constituting * -ii tg wkst 

lective rightness of will— » nmn s 
he thinks is right-is compatible 

.1 The Methods cfBthU£t,v VjK ^ 

S Jh. p. 891 1. * «. p. f p. S. 

*/6.p. 106. 7/6,p.lW. 
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mistalcen views as to what is right. A fanatic 
may be a most dangerous and miscliievous person, 
■And what has been said of Virtue seems . , . still more 
manifestly true of the other talents, gifts, and graces which 
mahe up the common notion ol human excellence or Pcrlec- 
tion. . . , Kefleotion shows that they are only valuaMe on 
account ol the good or desirable conscious life in which they 
are . . . actualised, or which will be somehow promoted by 
their exercise.’i 

‘ What is ultimately good or desirable must be 
desirable Consciousness,’ i.e, either (1) happiness 
or (2) relations of the conscious subject to some- 
thing objective, something that is 'not merely 
consciousness’ — e.g., the relation of the mind to 
truth (in cognition), to beauty (in contemplation 
of beauty), to freedom or virtue (in volitions to 
realize virtue or freedom). To Sidgivick it seems 
clear that such objective relations 'of conscious 
subjects ate not in themselves ultimately and 
intrinsically desirable. 

In bk. iii. ch. xiv. he appeals first to the Intuitive Judgment 
of the reader, * after due consideration of the question when 
fairly placed before it : and secondly to n comprehensive com- 
parison of the orfinary Judgments of mankind. As regards 
the first argument, to me at least it seems clear after reflection 
that these objective relations of the conscious subject, when 
distinguished from the consciousness accompanying and result- 
ing from them, are not ultimately and Intrinsically desirable ; 
any more than material or other objects arc, when considered 
apart from any relation to conscious existence. Admitting that 
we have actual experience o! such preferences as have Just been 
described, of which the ultimate object is something that is not 
merely consciousness : It still seems to mo that when (to use 
Butler’s phrase) we "sit doivn in a cool hour,” we can only 
Justify to ourselves the Importance that we attach to any of 
these objects by considering its conduciveness. In one way or 
another, to the happiness of sentient beings. 

The second argument, which refers to the common sense of 
mankind, obviously cannot be mode completely cogent ; since, 
as above stated, several cultivated persona do habitually Judge 
that knowledge, ort, etc.— not to meak of Virtue— are ends 
independently of the pleasure derived from them. But we 
may urge not only that all these elements ol " ideal good ” arc 
productive ol pleasure in various ways ; but also that they seem 
to obtain the commendation of Common Sense, roughly spc.sk- 
fng, In proportion to the degree of this productiveness. This 
seems obviously true ol Beauty ; and will hardly he denied In 
respect of any kind of social ideal : it Is paradoxical to maintain 
that any degree of Freedom, or any form of social order, would 
still be commonly regarded as desirable even It we were certain 
that It had no tendency to promote the general happiness. 
The case of Knowledge is rather more complex; butcertainly 
Common Sense is most impressed with the value of knowledge, 
when its "fruitfulness "has been demonstrated. Itis.howcver, 
aware that experience has frequently shown how knowledge, 
long fruitless, may become unexpectMly fruitful, and how light 
may be shed on one part of the field of knowledge from another 
apparently remote; and even if any particular branch of 
scientific pursuit could be shown to be devoid of even this 
indirect utility, it would still deserve some respect on utilitarian 
grounds ; both as furnishing to the Inquirer the refined and 
innocent pleasures of curiosity, and because the intellectual 
disposition which It exhibits and sustains is likely on the whole 
to produce fruitful knowledge. Still in cases approximating to 
this last, Common Sense is somewhat disposed to complain of 
the misdirection of valuable effort ; so that the meed of honour 
commonly paid to Science seems to be graduated, though 

— ■■■■ ■ ‘ ■ ."v exact utilitarian scale. 

■ ■ .)f any branch of scientific 

■ ... cased vivisection, 

„ nerally conducted on an 

avowedly utilitarian basis.’ s 

Though it has to he allowed that common sense 
is disinclined to admit happiness (^sum of 
pleasures) to he the ultimate Good, yet this can 
be explained by considering (1) that the term 
‘pleasure’ is very commonly used in a had sense 
and with a restricted scope j (2) that many 
pleasures depend on our experiencing desires for 
other things than pleasures ; (3) that, when happi- 
ness is taken as the ultimate Good, it is often 
supposed that what is meant is that each indi- 
vdaual should pursue only his own happiness ; (4) 
‘from the universal point of view no less than 
from that of the individual, it seems true that 
Happiness is Ukely to be better attained if the 
extent to which we set ourselves consciously to 
aim at it ho carefully restricted.’ • 

As the result of this appeal to common sense, 

1 The Methods of Ethieet, p. 395. 

S Ib. pp. 400-402. a lb, p. 405. 


Sidgwick concludes that we~are_ justified in con- 
sidering that comrhon sense is disposed to accept 
happiness as the ultimate Good. _ _ 

It may seem almost superfluous to insist on men’s 
ineradicable belief in the value of happiness. Our 
desire that virtue should be rewarded — rewarded 
with happiness, that is — that there should he a 
lieaven for the good, answers some of the deepest 
demands of our nature. We are convinced that 
the ‘ wages of virtue ’ ought not to he ‘ dust.’ 
What we wish to those we love is "long life and 
happUtess' ‘many happy returns,’ and so on. 
Long life without happiness is not desirable, and 
an hour, a daj’, a week, of torturing pain, or even 
of simple discomfort or mere indiflerence, is in 
itself entirely undesirable. 

Sidgwick’s argument has eliminated every alter- 
native except happiness; and he points out that 
the acceptance of cognition of objective truth, 
contemplation of objective beauty, and so on, as 
ultimate Good, instead of happiness, would leave 
us without any ‘ criterion _ for determining the 
comparative value of different elements of 
“Good’’.’ He concludes that ‘the Intuitional 
Method rigorously applied yields as its final result 
the doctrine of pure Universal istio Hedonism.’ 
Thus the ntilitananism of Bentham and Mill is 
provided with that intuitional basis which it had 
previously lacked, and the eftbrt of thought which 
has so fully explained and systematized the 
maxims of common sense has also accomplished a 
further great constructive achievement, and has 
succeeded in unifying intuitionism and Benthamite 
utilitarianism. The ‘ consilience ’ is very im 
pressive. 

The problem that occupied the ethical schools of 
Greece is thus solved : it is seen that virtue con- 
sists in the promotion of happiness (pleasure anil 
absence of pain) ; as for as human conduct is 
concerned, the practice of virtue is the best means 
to the general happiness, and ‘ that most excellent 
of all practical principles, the active principle of 
benevolence,’ as Butler calls it, the principle 
which aims at the happiness of others, is the root 
and support of common-sense morality. And not 
only so, hut — since this fundamental principle is 
in essence no other than the Golden Kule of the 
Gospels — we linve here the coalescence of intui- 
tional liedonism ivith Christian ethics. Tins 
unification, though recognized by Sidgwick, was 
j not emphasized by him ; but it furnishes a striking 
I confirmation of the view which he reached as tlie 
result of systematic and profound reflexion on 
ethical thought.* 

This is perhaps the most convenient place for 
some further consideration of that doctrine of the 
dualism of practical reason to which reference has 
already been made. This dualism is regarded by 
Sidgwick as the final ethical diificnlty — ‘ the pro- 
foundest problem of Ethics.’® He accepts as in- 
tuitively certain the maxims of reasonable self- 
love and of rational benevolence, hut he does not 
find in his moral consciousness ‘any intuition, 
claiming to he clear and certain, that the perform- 
ance of duty will he adequately rewarded and its 
violation punished,’ though lie feels a ‘desire, 
apparently inseparable from the moral sentiments, 
that this result may be realised.’* He has not 
been able to reach the desideratum of tlie practical 
rcMon — a reconciliation of the individual with the 
universal reason. There seems to be no clear and 
certain intuition that the action most conducive 


U. 

2 The- Methods of p. S86, note 4. 
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to the agent’s good is always coincident with tliat 
most conducive to the good of otiiers, no con- 
vincing and indisputable metaphysical or theo- 
logical proof. Again, it is not found that such 
invariable coincidence is supported by an appeal to 
experience, that ‘ inseparable connection between 
Utilitarian Duty and the greatest happiness of 
the individual who conforms to it’ can ‘be satis- 
factorily demonstrated on empirical grounds.’^ 
His conclusion is : 

The discussion of the ‘ profoundly diflaoulfc and controverted 
question ’ with which we are here concerned ‘ belongs rather to 
a treatise on General Philosophy than to a work on the Methods 
of Ethics : as it could not be satisfactorily answered without a 
general examination of the criteria of true and false beliefs. 
Those who hold that the edifice of physical science is really 
constructed of conclusions logically inferred from self-evident 
premises, may reasonably demand that any practical judgments 
claiming philosophic certainty should be based on an equally 
firm foundation. If on the other hand we find that in our 
supposed knowledge of the world of nature propositions are 
commonly taken to he universally true, which yet seem to rest 
on no other grounds than that we have a strong disposition to 
accept them, and that they are indispensable to the systematic 
coherence of our beliefs, — it will be more difficult to reject a 
similarly supported assumption in ethics, without opening the 
door to universal scepticism.’* 

We may observe that it is practical dualism 
which alone among ethical doctrines clearly sees, 
honestly recognizes, and fairly faces the claims 
(for the individual agent) of both self and others, 
and it gives a clue to the mixture of good and evil 
that is in men, and does not leave us with a hopeless 
puzzle — self-love and benevolence are recognized 
as both natural and both rational. 

There is another consideration, which is not 
insisted on by Sidgwick, but which appears to be 
of great interest and importance in its bearing on 
the dualism of practical reason. It is this. Who- 
ever accepts the end of rational benevolence — i.e. 
the happiness of others — can accept it only on the 
ground that each individual’s happiness is to him 
ultimately and intrinsically valuable, valuable in 
itself, and, since a man cannot directly experience 
any happiness but his own, this belief in the value 
for others of their own happiness must be based on 
his recognition of the value for himself of his own 
happiness. The reasonableness of benevolence 
implies the reasonableness of self-love. If we 
start from rational benevolence, we are irresistibly 
led back to self-love as our starting-point, and in 
the precept ‘ Love your neighbour as yourself’ we 
find the same implication tliat love of our self is 
logically prior to, and sets the standard for, love of 
our neighbour. 

On the other hand, as Sidgwick points out, the egoist who 
‘ puts forward, implicitly or explicitly, the proposition that his 
happiness or pleasure is Good, not only for him but from the 
point of view of the Universe . . . may be brought to accept 
Universal happiness or pleasure as that which is absolutely and 
without qualification Good or Desirable.’® 

This reciprocal implication of the ‘ two chief or 
superior principles ’ of conduct is striking, and is 
another instance of the ‘consiliences’ which are so 
impressive in Sidgtvick’s ethical construction, 

Sidgwick’s account of the relation between ethics 
and politics is highly interesting and important. 
The two are in his view so closely connected that 
they are in fact jparts of one whole — i.e. the science 
of conduct, of what ought to be done. 

‘Ethias aims at determining what ought to be done b}’ 
individuals, while Politics aims at determining what the 
govcriiment of a state or political society ought to do and how 
It ought to be constituted.’ < 

The relation between ethics and politics is in the 
utilitarian view particularly close, and must in any 
case be such that some common measure can he 
applied in both departments ; otherwise hopeless 
confusion will result. It is imperative that any 
satisfactory theory of ethics should have a corre- 
sponding thcoi^’ of politics, and that any theory of 

1 The Utthode of Ethics'^, p. 603. 5 /fc. n. gog f, 

® Ib. pp. 420, 421. < Ib. p. 15. 


politics should be considered in relation to ethics. 
Further, the two must be harmonious ; for, unless 
they have a common principle and the same concep. 
tion of ultimate human good, they cannot pretend 
to divide between them, and to regulate ivithont 
inconsistency, the whole region of human conduct 

In The Elements of Politics Sidgwick has given 
us an indispensable supplement to the ethical work 
published seventeen years previously, accepting' 
the same fundamental principle— the prinoi^e of 
rational benevolence, the supreme aim of which is 
the promotion of the general happiness. The aim 
is all-embracing — ‘ the happiness or well-being of 
humanity at large.’ In the preface to the PoUiics 
Sidgivick explains that what he has tried to provide 
is ‘a book which would expound . . . the chief 
general considerations that enter into the rational 
discussion of political questions in modem states.’ 

‘The Theory^ of Politics ns here expounded is concerned with 
human societies regarded as possessing Government. Its 
primari' aim is to determine what the constitution and action 
of Government ought to be : accordingly its method is not 
primarily historical, but deductive, based on psj’chologiol 
propositions not universally and absolutely true, but approri- 
mately true of civilised men. It has two main divisions ; one 
concerned with the Functions of Government, internal and 
external, and the other mainly with its structure,’ 

The part played by the dualism of the practical 
reason is different in politics from what it is in 
ethics. 


According to this dualism, ‘Reasonable Self-love and Con- 
science are the chief or superior principles in the nature ol 
man, because an action may be suitable to this nature, though 
all other principles be violated, but becomes unsuitable if either 
of those is.’ f 

In the case of the individual agent it seems to be 
theoretically possible that the good of the agent 
may conflict with the ^ood of the whole, and 
experience seems to confirm this view. Common 
sense admits the possibility^ and_ tiie actuality of 
self-sacrifice. A man may give his life for others } 
many a man has done this and more. 

The statesman as such is not subject to this 
division in the counsels of practical reason. Ho 
exists for the good of the governed in the political 
community to which he belongs. The promotion 
of the good of his community (uith of course 
a due regard to the good of . the larger wJioIe 
of which it is a part) in Ids raison jT&tre. but 
for him too the dualism is, from a different point 
of adew, momentous. Though as statwraan lie is 
not liable to be faced witli the _ 

emerges primarily as a conflict of motives) uetueen 
interest and duty, between the happine.ss of - 
and the happiness of others, yet, since 
munity which lie administers consists of bi, 

who are one and all liable to this conflict, it 
business to reconcile the conflict to the , 

his power, to make it for the interest of indivndoai- 
to do that which, if they would do it, 
the good of the whole — to furnish at 
motives sufficiently strong to induce 
that moment to do what is for_tbe 
In proportion as the attainment of bappin r 

and the attainment of it for others • ..-(jent 

thepowerof government extends— mad 

in any community, in pro^r- 

moted by the same course of action, m P 
tion is the community well pf iL 

governed, to that 

community enjoy what Kant ^ 'Hjc 

Good’; they are both is 

great problem for rulers, as well- 

promote this coincidence of "’f 
king. Herein lies much hope for the 
reduction for the individual ■ .ippcc 

between self-love and rational 

1 We have seen why Sidgwick would here K 

benevolence for consdence. , < MoralJtr of 

2 See essajw on ‘I'ubllc Morality ’»nd , 

referred to below, o. 505». 
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seem to be to a very considerable extent in the 
power of rulers and educators. 

Sidgwick’s posthumously published Development 
of European Polity, winch is *an evolutionary 
study of the development of polity, within the 
historical period in Europe, beginning with the 
earliest known Grieco-Ronian and Teutonic polity 
and carried down to the modern state of Europe 
and its colonies as the last result of political evolu- 
tion,’ has an interesting relation, complementary 
and illustrative, to The Elements of Politics ; and 
in this connexion mention may also be made of 
three admirable essays on ‘ Public Moralit3’,’ 
'The Morality of Strife,’ and ‘Luxury,’ in the 
volume entitled Practieal Ethics: a Collection of 
Addresses and Essays, 

These exempli!}' the * practical ’ effort of the author * to bring 
into n more clear and consistent (onn the broad and general 
agreement as to the particulars of morality wliich wo find 
among moral persons, m.ahing explicit the general conceptions 
of the good and evil in liuman life, of the normal relation of a 
man to his fellows, which this agreement Implies.’l 
Besides the books already mentioned, four volumes on philo- 
sophical subjects were published alter Sidgwick's death, namely. 
Philosophy, its Scope and Relations (1902), Lectures on the 
Ethics of T. If. Green, Mr. Herbert Spencer and J. Martineaa 
(1902), Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant and other Philo- 
sophical Lectures and Essays (1905), and a volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Essays and Addresses (1904), selected from already 
published work. 

The lectures on Green, Spencer, and llartineau are to some 
extent supplementary to The Methods of Ethics, as the early 
editions ol that work were published before Green's Prolegomena 
to Ethics (ISM), Spencer’s Principles of Ethics (1879-93), and 
JIarlineau’s Types of Ethical Theory (1SS5). 

The Kant volume contains lectures on ‘The lletaphysica of 
Kant,’ ‘ The Metaphi-sics of T. H. Green,’ ‘ Tlic Philosophy of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer,’ and five reprinted essays. The Lectures 
on Philosophv. its .Venne /•-J n-i-.,- _ , 

int ■ ' : . ■ ■ • ( 

tlu ' . . ' . ' 

thr. " ' 

Sid .. ,..uiuuii>icsi,utpiuiosophical problems. 

This volume exemplifies the stress on comprehensiveness and 
articulation of view which pervaded Sidgwick’s teaching as well 
as his writings, and is of such exceptional importance in the 
moral sciences.^ Although his writings on metaphj-sical topics 
are of great value and interest, he never published any book on 
the subject; he had not lorniulafed 
In addition to the books re . ■ 

(between 1800 and 1000) a It ■ ‘ ■ • . . ' 

pamphlets, a list of over 131 ‘ wue uiiu of the 

Memoir. One of these was the article on ' Ethics ’ in the EBfs, 
which was expanded later into the Outlines of the Bistory 
Ethics ; and among them we find a remarkable series of ethical 
reviews and articles which ate models of philosophical critidsm 
and literary form. The range of topics of the other articles is 
very wide, taking in history, classics, literature, psychology, 
logic, biography, economics, psychical research, education, 
theology, law, and sociology. It may be permitted to make 
special mention of three— <1) ‘ A Dialogue on Time and Common 
Sense ' (reprinted in the Kant volume from Mind, new ser,, iit 
[1894) 441 ff.), which is a gem both as philosophy and ns litera- 
ture ; it is very characteristic— full of wit and wisdom, graceful 
and subtle— and gives a very suggestive idea of what Sidgwick’s 
talk was like; (2)’ The ~ ’ nd(3) 

' Clerical Veracity ' . : . . iiaty— 

which are for a diffi ■ : ■ ■ . ■ ■ they 

deal with a diflicultj puigiiaiii and many-voiced in the 

Anglican Church. 

3. Appreciation.— We find in Sidgivick’s work a 
rare combination of learning and originality, of 
imaginativeness together with good judgment, 
sense of perspective, and comprehensiveness of 
view, of unsparing pains and intense and vivid 
interest. It would not be too much to say that 
he took great joy in his work. We find, too, a 
generous capacity of intellectual sympathy and 
appreciation and an extraordinary freedom and 
boldness. Thought was to Henry Sidgivick his 
native element — a medium in which he moved at 
e^B. Hence his swiftness and sureness of mind, 
his analytical and critical power, his insight and 
constructive force. He never misses the point, 
never fails or falters. In The Methods of Ethics, 
e.g., there are no slack places, no confusions slurred 
over, no difficulties shirked — the whole is as co- 

1 P. 8. 

9 It may be pointed out that the ‘ moral sciences ’at Cambridgo 
included moral philosophy, t'.e. ethics and politics, metaphysics, 
psj’chology, logic, and — previous to 1005 — political economy. 


herent as a living organism. Analysis and com- 
parison only serve to bring into greater relief the 
articulation of the parts and the living thought 
which animates them. No summary, not even the 
author’s own admirable analytical summaries of 
contents, no quotations even, can convey an 
adequate idea of the excellence and interest ol 
the rvork, which is perhaps the best extant treatise 
on ethics, a classic for all time. The book is 
difficult, but it repays the closest study, and that 
it receives full meed of recognition as indispensable 
for students of philosophy^ is evidenced bj’’ the fact 
that since its publication in 1874 a steady demand 
for it has continued, and an eighth edition was 
published in 1914. 

What one feels in reading not only The Methods 
of Ethics but also Sidgwick’s otlier writings (we 
may indicate in particular here The Elements of 
Politics, The Principles of Political Economy, and 
Outlines of the History of Ethics) is that confusion 
and mudale liave been cleared away, dark places 
illuminated, logic and coherence introduced. The 
Methods of Ethics gives the clue to all Sidgv’ick’s 
work ; in it method — logical procedure — is funda- 
mental. 

To a close student Sidgxvick’s ethical WTitings 
reveal, as perhaps no otlier records of him do, the 
spirit and mind of their author. They are his 
most considered intellectual output — his great and 
lasting monument. They breathe throughout 
absolute sincerity, a steady belief in goodness and 
enthusiasm for it, an unrelnxing pursuit of truth, 
with a grasp, insight, and fullness of knowledge in 
which the student learns to place a confidence that 
is never betrayed. His writings are educative in 
the same sense as his oral teaching and his work 
as nn examiner were. They compel inquiry, and 
stir honest effort in the learner from first to last. 
A full and interesting account of Sidgwick’s lectur- 
ing is given in ch. v. of the Memoir. We may 
extract a few sentences from a speech there quoted 
of F. W. Maitland, one of Sidgwick’s most dis- 
tinguished pupils : 

‘ 1 leel Bale in saying that within the field [of teaching) that 
was most properly his own Sidgw'ick’s work has borne excellent 
fruit. ... I believe that he was a supremely great teacher. . . . 
I believe that no more truthful man than Sidgwiok ever livrf. 
1 am speaking of a rare Intclleotua) virtue. However small the 
class might be, Sidgwick always gave us his very best ... ns 
the terms went by, we came to think of lecture-time as the best 
time Umt we had in Cambridgo ; and some of us, looking back 
now, can say that it was in a very true sense the best time that 
we ever had in our lives. . . . The matter of the lectures, the 
theories and the arguments, might ho forgotten; but the 
method remained, the spirit remained, ns an ideal— an un- 
attainable ideal, perhaps, but a model of perfect work.’ I 

Sidgwick’s letters, as given to us in the Memoir, 
help, in a delightful fashion, to fill out our picture 
of him— they reveal his thoughts and moods of the 
moment, tlie growth of his opinions, his changes 
of view; they show how constant and loyal and 
affectionate he was, how friendly with his friends, 
how full of fun and of interest in current life and 
thought, especially university matters, politics, 
and of course books, how vivid and active, how 
unselfish and generous in small things and in great. 
They bring home to us in unexpected ways how 
large-minded lie was and how large-hearted ; and 
they are so syinpatlietio and so responsive that 
they often seem to tell ns as much about bis 
correspondent as tliey do about himself. His was 
a soul touched with divine fire, and men felt in 
him a purity of heart which no evil could invade. 
Trath and right were to him the ‘ pearl of great 
price,’_ and he had the crowning happiness of a 
wife like-minded with himself. 

LiTERATcar.. — ^The following is a list of Sidgwick’s published 
books: The Methods of Ethics, London, 1874, 21877, 31884, 
41800, 51893, tiDOl, 71907. 81914 ; Supplements to The Methods 
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of Ethics, to Ist ed., 18V7, to 2nd ed., 1884 ; The Principles of 
Political Economy, do. 1883, 21887, 31901; The Scope and 
Method of Economic Science (presidential address delivered to 
the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the British 
Association at Aberdeen, and repnhlished in Miscellaneous 
Essays and Addresses), do. 1885; Outlines of the Hist, of 
Ethics for English Headers, do. 1886, 21888, 3X892, <1896, 
*1902, reprinted 1906, 1910, 1916; The Elements of Polities, 
do. 1891, 21897, 31908; Practical Ethics: a Collection of Ad- 
dresses and Essays, do. 1898; Philosophy, its Scope and Re- 
lations; an Introductory Course of Lectures, ed. James Ward, 
do. 1902; Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr, Herbert 
Spencer and J. Martineau, ed. E. E. O, Jones, do. 1902 ; The 
Development of European Polity, ed. Eleanor ilildred Sidgwick, 
do. 1903, 21913 ; Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses, ed. Eleanor 
Mildred Sidgwick and Arthur Sidgwick, do. 1904 ; Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Kant and other Philosophical Lectures and 
Essays, ed. James Ward, do. 1905. (The last flve hooks were 
published posthumously.) A list of articles, reviews, pam- 
phlets, etc., is given in the Memoir, pp. 017-622. 

The biography written by his brotner and his wife, Henry 
Sidgxcick: a Memoir by A. S. and E. M, S., London, 1906, 
gives a detailed account of Sidgwick’s life, consisting largely 
of extracts from his o\vn letters. It does not include any de- 
scription or evaluation of Sidgwick’s ethical and other philo- 
sophical writings. At the end of the Memoir (p. 623) is a list 
of the biographical notices of Sidgwick which had appeared 
previous to 1906. 

Objections to Sidgwiok’s utilitarianism (sometimes referred 
to by him as utilitarianism on an intuitional basis) have been 
summarized and replied to by E. E. C. Jones in art. ‘Rational 
Hedonism,’ in IJE v. [1894-95] 79 fl., and ' Discussion on Same,’ 
ib. pp. 21811., 376 £t., and art. ‘Professor Sidgwick's Ethics,* in 
Pros, of the Aristotelian Society, new ser., iv. [1903-04] 3211. 

E. E, Constance Jones. 
SIDHE.— See Fairv, Celts. 


SIEVE. — I. Sieves used in rain-making; cere- 
monies.— Sieves, and especially winnowing-fans, ^ 
are frequently employed by primitive peoples for 
magico-religious purposes, such as rain-making. 

Among the Ainus, e.g., when rain is urgently needed, the 
people are gathered together and the master of the ceremonies 
appoints certain men to head small companies to execute 
particular functions. It is the duty of one of these parties to 
take sieves and scatter water about with them,^ lust os 
Buddhist monks, during the ceremonies to promote the fertility 
of the earth, ' pour water into little holes in the floor of the 
pagoda as a symbol of the rain which they hope Buddha will 
send down on the rice-Qclds.’* In comparatively recent times 
(1868) Russian peasants in the Tarashchansk districts are known 
to have dug up the corpse of a Raskolnik (Dissenter), and to 
have beaten it, exclaiming, ‘ Give us rain I ’, while others poured 
water on it through a sieve in imitation of a shower of rain.4 
In times of drought in S. India the Kapu women 'tie a frog 
alive to a new winnowing fan made of bamboo. On this fan 
they spread a few margosa leaves, and go singing from door 
to door, " Lady frog must have her bath. Oh 1 rain-god, give a 
little water for her at least.” This means that the drought has 
reached such a stage that there is not even a drop of water for 
the froM, When the KSpu woman sings this song, the woman 
of the house brings a little water in a vessel, pours it over the 
frog which is left on the fan outside the house, and gives some 
alms. The woman of the house is satisfled that such an action 
will soon bring down rain in torrents.’ * 

2. Sieves used as cradles. — It was a regular 
custom among the Greeks and many other people 
to employ a winnowing-fan as a cradle for infants.® 

In Java the midwife places the newly-born child in a bamboo 
basket like the sieve used for separating the rice from the chaff. 
As she docs this, she knocks with the palms of both hands on 
the basket in order that the child may not be timid. Then 
she exhorts the child, saying, ‘Ory not, for NJaT-among and 
Kaki-among [two spirits] are watching over you.’ Next she 
addresses the two spirits, saying, 'Bring not your grandchild 
to the road, lest he be trampled by a horse ; bring him not to 
the bank of the river, lest ho fall into the river.’ The object 
of the ceremony is said to be that these two spirits should 
alwaj’s guard the infant.^ 

Similarly in I.AOS, when a child has been bom In a house, 
it is laid upon a rice-sieve and placed by the grandmother or 
other near female relative at the head of the staircase or ladder 
Icatiing to the house. There the woman calls in a loud voice to 
the spirits to come and take the child away or for ever to let it 
alone, stamping on the ground violently to make it cry. The ' 
precaution, however, is taken of tying strings round its wrists j 


4 See art. Fax. 

2J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Poli-lore, London, 1901, 
p. 333. 

3 GBi, pt L, The Magic Art, London, 1911, L 25L 

* Ib.p. 2S5. 

* E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 
'■093. tii. 245. 

« The my/tfea ronnu* lachhi is fully treated in art. Fax, { a. 
2 GZP, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of Uu li’«<f, London, 
1912, L C. 


on the first night after birth, lest the spirits should hd. it. 

invitation ton lihemllv. Tt I”* Wf 



On the day after its birth the child is regarded as 
property no longer of the spirits, who could luve UVea it i! 
they had wanted it, but of the parents, who forthwith sell it to 
some relation for a nominal sum— an eighth or a ouartweti 
rupee perhaps. This, apain, is a further guarantee 
molestation by the spirits, who apparenUy are rtganjsd u 
honest folk that would not stoop to take what has been bw'ht 
and paid for,*i * 

The same notion of rescuing a new-boro infant from tie 
power of evil spirits is seen in the Panj&b cuitom of poUir- 
a new. baby into an old winnowing-basket (eWai) sriUi lh» 
sweepings of the house and drawing it out into the yari 


- , . - . , — ipiritj hr 

rendering the child unrecognizable. The same may perhaw ij 
the intention of a ceremony employed among tbe Gaoiis of the 
Deccan. As soon ns a child is bom, it is bathed and then lild 
on a sieve lor a few minutes. On the fifth day the siere, with 
a line and pan-leaves on it, is taken outside the home and, 
after the worship of Chetti has been performed, is thrown away,* 
In Upper Egypt a newly-bom child is merely dried, not 
washed, and immediately laid upon a corn-sieve ; beside la 
head the knife with which the umbilical cord has been cal li 
laid, and com is scattered round about. Tills is Intended te 
drive away the kasina, the child’s evil brother or sister froa 
the spirit- world. On the morning of the seventh day the child 
Is again placed on a sieve, tapers are fixed on metal pla'.es and 
on the point of a sword, and the child is carried in prectssiea 
through the whole house, while the midwife scalten wbttl, 
barley, peas, and salt lor the wicked spirits. The child isUita 
shaken on the sieve, in order that it may lose fear for tbe ttsi 
ofitslife.3 

Children horn in an unlucky month (Faosa) among the Tacaii 
people of Madagascar are either buried alive in the forest or 
placed in a winnowing-fan along with certain herbs and vtikti 
in water medicated with some of the same herbs. The ce rtmesy 
is thought to overt the threatened ill-luck. Similarly lee 
Chinese of Foo-Chow set a lad suffering from Bmallror in a 
large winnovving-fan, placing a piece of red cloth on hli hrad 
and on the cloth some parched beans. The beans (whose 
in the local dialect is identical with the name for Bmatlrox) m 
allowed to roll off to represent the passing away of all traeei 
of the disease from the boy’s body.® 

3. Sieves used in marriage-rites.®— Araon^ the 
Naoda, a caste of feriymen in the Central Provinces 
of India, a tvinnowing-fan together with certain 
other articles is passed by the mother 

the bridegroom to keep off evil spirits and scflUer 
them to the winds like chaff. The Bajihars in the 
same district exorcize the bridal 
the head, breast, and knees of the hridegiMm 
with a ivinnowing-fan, a pe-stle, and a dmniing* 
stick.® . 

4. DivInaUon bv sieves.-Tbero was an esr^, 
form of divination known ns coscmomancy 

sieve ’ ; fiavrela, ‘ divination ’)i ori 
in Hudibras, ‘the oracle of sieve 
turns as certain as the spheres. A / 
suspended, held by a thread or by the P® ® * 
pair of shears stuck into its run; the "! 
turning, or fall of the sieve at the f J* 

person suspected of ^.^nme, coupled • 

repetition 01 an incantation or otlicr magi » 

decided the guilt or innocence of the per? < _ 

In the Highlands of Scotland, on 
people until recently assembled in 
express purpose of ascertaining 4; yrM 

In the Lowlands also similar customs er w-lf. 

In order to cause the fPR^hlon of » future 
It was necessary to tf.rir 

to open both doors or, bcUer on lhta.T.rt- 

to guard against compjicatjons tlia« divlriW tatf* » 
of the stranger. Having done this, tae 
(uecht or vaicht) and goes «irough , 

com- After this has been done ' (tsterisf sS 'A* 

husband or wife will pass th^gh tbe^tam, e-sr--* 
windy door and passing out at the other. ^ 
s- Condusion.-From the 
it would fieern that the sieve or • 

1 Carl Bock, Temples and 

2 CiP pt. V., Spirits of the Yemeni tfJM tet- 

3 O. B. Kluniingtr, Upper EgVti 

tr., TA>ndon, 1678, p. 185 ff. , . ,1. t S. 

iciP.pt, r.. 

Prccinces of India, I-'U-dp, ifj, tSA 

' OIP, pt. viL, Balder the Beautiful, w® ^ 
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figures in magico-religious cults primarily ns a and indeed it is claimed that he visited not only 
symbol of fecundity. Sieves in the Stone Age Ceylon and Kashmir, but also Enssia, Turkestan, 
appear to have been simply jars pierced with holes, and Mecca. His preaching was intensely niono- 
and tlierefore they may have been used for carry- tbeistic and largely directed against the preten- 
ing water. In this way their connexion with sions of priestcraft. He reproached his Hindu 
rain-making ceremonies is readily explained, since compatriots who lived upon alms wrung from the 
the dripping of the water from the vessel would be people, and he taught the dignity of labour. He 
calculated to suggest to the primitive mind the composed religious hymns, being thus the first 
falling of rain. Thus the instrument would soon contributor to the Granth (g.u.), but his teaching 
come to be regarded as a means of controlling the had no political aims. _ . 

■weather.' But the custom of canying water in a Before his death in 1638 Nanak had installed ns 
sieve was apparently also anciently connected with his successor Angad, like himself a Khatri by 
virginity and a fertility cult.^* and, consequently, caste, and his disciple, but not of his kin by blood, 
at a very early period the implement may have Angad invented the Gurmukhi alphabet' and 
been used to promote fertility and growth. This enlarged the Granth, but he remained a humble 
view is supported by the connexion between the religious teacher, earning a livelihood by twisting 
sieve and the winnowing-fan — an article intimately coarse twine into rope. He died in 1652 or 1553. 
associated with com, the symbol of growth and Angad installed as griru Amar Das, who began 
fertility.* Moreover, when a rvinnowing-fan is to organize the new sect and develop its teaching, 
used as a cradle, it is not infrequently surrounded He divided the country into &2 sees (manja, lit. a 
by com or fruit to emphasize the desire to com- couch or large bed), and maintained a public re- 
municate to the infant the power of fecundity and fectory at which all ate without distinction of 
growth. The solving of seed was unquestionably caste_. He also reformed the Brahmanical rites at 
regarded by the ancient Greeks and other primitive mairiageand death, forbade pilgrimages andsimilar 
people as analogous to the begetting of children, extravagances, pronounced against jaff, and separ- 
]ust as in Germany barley and flax seed are sown ated the Sikh recluses, or Udasis (g.v.), from the 
over stunted children to make them grow.'* It laity. Having added largely to the hymns ol the 
seems, therefore, that infants were cradled in Granth, he bestowed the apostolic succession on 
sieves and winnowing-fans originally to promote his son-in-law, Kamd6s. 

fertility, and that the notions of rescuing them Gum Eamdas succeeded in 1674, _ and is said to 
from evil influences and of purification are only have entered into closer relations with the emperor 
later interpretations (suggested by the separating Akbar than his predecessor. _ The biographers of 
function or the fan) that have arisen to explain that tolerant ruler do not indeed allude to the 
the custom. In tlie Bacchic ritual the earlier gums or their teaching, but his broad-minded 
conception is clearly indicated on the monuments policy doubtless encouraged the new sect to 
by the appearance of the implement filled with develop its religious activities, while it gave it no 
fniitage together with the male organ of genera- provocation to enter the political arena. Edmdas 
tion.* Hero tlie winnowing-fan, from which founded ESmdOspur, later known _ as Amritsar, 
Dionysus derived his surname, is unmistakably the sacred capital-of the Sikhs, and in 1581 he was 
represented as the emblem of creative energy. In succeeded by his youngest son, Arjan Dev. With 
the Athenian marriage ceremonies the fact that his accession Sikhism entered on a new phase, 
the boy who carried the Uknon was obliged to He laid aside the garb of afagtr, dressed in costly 
have both parents alive suggests that the basket attire, and organized a system of tithing his 
was a fertility charm to induce the birth of followers. His energy succeeded _ in sending dis- 
children and natural wealth. The symbolism of ciples to trade and spread the faith ns far afield 
the lihiitcs, of fruit, and the child point to the as Turkestan, and it gained many adherents in 
same conclusion. It is not irithout significance Kabul and Kandahar ns well as m India gener- 
that the implement has been used in recent times ally. Nevertheless Arjan Dev was able to main- 
in Scotland as a means of producing an apparition tain amicable relations with Muhammadans like 
of a future husband or wife. the famous saint Mian Mir, and his chief opponents 

LiTZiurcEB ^The literature has been given In the lootnotcs. were a Hindu, finance minister to the Mughal 

E. 0. James. governor of Lahore, and his eldest brother, Prithi 
SIKHS. — I. History. — One of the most strik- Chand,* who never forgave him his own super- 
ing of the creeds in India, which, arising on its own session in the gwruship. Unfortunately he entered 
sou, protested against her dominant Brillimanism, into an obscure conspiracy with Khusro, son of 
is the Sikh religion. Socially and politically as the emperor Jahangir, and expiated his assistance 
well as in religion Sikhism opposed the influence to the rebel with his life. 

of the Brahman and the system which ho taught In 1606 Kamdas’s only son, Hargobind, suc- 
and represented. Its_ founder, Nanak (q.v.), the cecded him. He rejected for good the tokens of a 
first gum, was bom in A.D. 1469, fourteen years faqlr and wore two swords, one denoting famn, 
before Luther ; the traditions of his earlier life or spiritual, the other amiri, or secular, authonty. 
picture him ns leading the life of one meditatively He built the first Sikh stronghold, and many 
careless of the things of this world until he re- whom want and misgovemmeut had driven from 
ceived a definite call to a divine mission as the their homes flocked to his standard. But, if he 
expounder of a new doctrine. Teaching that was the first of the gums to take up arms against 
Hindu and Muhammadan diflered in no essentials the Mughnls, he met ivith scant success as a 
of faith, he set out on a series of pilgrimages to leader, for Jahangir is said to have kept him a 
the four points of the compass and made a fifth prisoner at Gwalior for twelve years until that 
and last allegorical visit to the saints (siddhs) of emperor’s death in 1628. Even then he obtained 
Gorakhnath (q.v.). These pilgrimages may have his liberty only by sacrificing his treasures.* 
extended far beyond the confines of modern India, Hargobind died in 1645 and was succeeded bv 
1 01. urt. Eai-v. ■' 


2 j E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greet Beligion, 
Conibtidge, 1903, p. eSlL , 

5 /5, 


ilannhardt, ‘Kind und Korn/ Mythologische J^<yrseh‘ 
Strassliurg’, IBSl, pp. S51-S74. 

P* 3 ; Harrison, ProUgoinena, 

resS-lfe nmiSfiO; he R. FameU, CCS, Oxford, 


^ This alphabet Is derived from the Samda, through the Takrf 
alphabet of the Panjilb hills and the I^nda of ie Fanjlib 
(O, A. Grierson, Jit46M9lC, p. G77). 

* The founder of the Mina sect. 

3Xhc Sihh accounts represent MiSn Mir as having reconciled 
mm to Jahangir, and this is the version of the Dahittdn (tr. 

^oycr, Paris, H4S, ii. ^74), vrhich odds that he cont^ued in 
the imperial sendee under Shah Jahin. 
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his grandson, Har Rai, his son, Gnrditta, having 
entered the UdasI order and tlnis being disqualilied 
to succeed to a secular office. He too entered into 
relations with a rebellious scion of the Mughal 
dynasty, Dara Shikoh, and on his defeat he sent 
his son, Ram Rai, to Delhi to negotiate a pardon. 
The lad was still a hostage in the hands of 
Aurangzib when his father died, and either on 
that account or because he had in fear of ill-usage 
misquoted a verse of the Granth he was disquali- 
fied by his father, who designated his second son, 
Har Kishn, as his successor. This son too ivas 
summoned to Delhi, where he died after vaguely 
appointing as his successor one ‘at Bakala,’ a 
village on the Bias river. 

No fewer than 22 Khatris of the SodhI sept 
claimed the ywraship, but it was awarded to Tegh 
Bahadur, the only Sodhi who divined that a 
devout follower had not fulfilled a vow made in 
distress. He was duly installed, but, saying that 
he was unworthy to wear his father’s sword, he 
proclaimed his ambition to be styled Degh 
Bahadur, or ‘lord of the vessel,’ the acgh which 
symbolizes the world. His accession led to many 
dissensions. Ram Rai had founded a sect of his 
own, which still endures in the Dehra Dun. Dhir 
Mai, probably an older brother of Guru Har Rai, 
who had refused to acknowledge his accession, 
had possession of the Granth and supported Ram 
Rai’s pretensions to the ( 7 M?*wship. This opposi- 
tion from his own kin compelled Tegh Bahadur to 
seek a refuge in the Jaswan Dun beyond the 
Siwalik hills, and there in 1665 he founded 
Anandpnr. Nevertheless he was able to make 
progresses through the Malwa of the southern 
Pan jab, the ICurukahetra, eastern and lower 
India, while his influence extended even to Ceylon. 
But the intolerance of Aurangzib led to his seizure 
and execution at Delhi in 1676.^ . 

We now come to the 10th and last gurti, Govind 
Singh, founder of the militant Sikh theocracy. 
Born at Patna in 1666, and installed at Anandpur 
in 1676, he made momentous changes in Sikh 
ritual and polity. His policy was to raise the 
Sikhs to one and the same high caste, the Khalsa. 
'To this end he chose five faithful followers, whom 
he initiated with the khanda paJmil, ‘ whetting 
by the two-edged dagger.’ These five in turn 
initiated the gurii himself, and he thus placed 
initiators and candidate on the same level. 

In this rite the candidate b.athes and dons clean clothes. He 
la seated in an asserahly generally convened for the purpose, 
and a Sikh who is regular in his obsen-ance of Sikh rules of 
conduct stirs with a dagger some sugar in water in on iron 
basin, while chanting verses from the Gran{}i. This solution is 
called amrit (whence the rite is sometimes called amritchhuhnd, 
‘to be filled with nectar’) and is sprinkled on the candidate’s 
hair and body. He is also given some of it to drink and is made 
to repeat certain vows which constitute the rahal, or Sikh 
rules of conduct. The amrit is believed to confer imniortalit}’ 
and to make the initiate a son of Govind Singh and a Singh 
•(‘ lion ’) or true Kfatriya. Ho also becomes a son of Mata Sahib 
Devi, the childless wife of that guru who was promised the 
motherhood of the whole Khalsa. The pahiil, erroneously 
derived by J. D. Cunningham ^ from tlio Greek rrvXij, ‘gate,’ is 
generally regarded ns a baptismal rite, but the bathing is merely 
to obtain ceremonial purity. The use of the dagger is doubt- 
less intended to communicate soldierly qualities to the initiate. 
The Baloch have at birth a very similar practice. The amrit 
confers Immunity in batUc. The cham pahul (see below) con- 
reys the sanctity of the guru to his disciple. 


f Recent research has shown that the network of Sikh 
organiiation had been spread by Tegh Kaliadur’s predecessors 
as far cast as Patna and even Dacca, which became a huzilr 
sangat, or provincial tangat, at first under the pontifical throne 
at Amindpur and later under the takht, or archiepiscopa! 
throne, at Patna. When Tegh BahSdur visited Dacca in IGW, 
he found prosperous tangats at .Sylhet, Oiittagong, Samlip, 
Dashkar, and elsewhere, and by the time of Guru Govind Singh 
Dacca had earned the title of ‘ the home of Sikhism,’ The 
tathu were four, viz. Anandpur, Amritsar, Patna, and Kander 
(in the Jfizdm’s Dominions, Deccan IGurbakhsh Singh, SMt 
nrlict from Kattem Bengal, Dacca. 1015. p. 225 f.. 191C, p. 
ST6fI.)). 

3 Zfui, of the. Sikht, p. Tf n. 


The fftfrH assumed the suffix of Singh inste&a 

at initiation, nnd all 
initiates take that suffix. His five initiators were 
a Khatri and four men of castes gcnefnllyreoardeil 
as Sudras wlio had offered their heads in hi- 
service. Various versions of this choice of the 
panj piaras, ‘tlie five beloved ones,’ of the gum 
are current. That of the Panth Prakash relates 
that the guru called for Sikhs willing to oifei 
their heads for his sword, the goddess, and fire 
came forward. The gum took tliein one by one 
into his tent, and, emerging with ins sword drip- 
ping with the blood of a goat, tested their devotion 
by pretending that he had killed each in turn.’ 
But the Sikhs who seek to retain the cult of 
Devi and to reconcile it with the gurus' mono- 
theism say that one of the five was actually sacri- 
ficed to the goddess at Naina Devi, and this is the 
version current in the Simla hills, where Sikhism 
never found a footing.- In requital the Ben 
I promised him the success of his sect. Gum Govind 
Singh was a man of considerable learning. A 
Gurinukhi, Sanskrit, and Persian scholar, he 
deputed five Sikhs to learn Sanskrit at Benares, 
and had many important Sanskrit and Persian 
works translated into the bhusha, or vulgar tongue. 
In accord with his democratic policy, lie abolished 
the system of collecting tithes througli msamh 
(collectoi's), which Guru Arjan had organized, and 
the system was maintained onty hj’ some dissident 
Sikh sects. He Avas, moreover, a militarj’ leader 
of parts. His refusal to pay tribute in any 
form to the rdjd of Bilaspur, from which state 
Tegh Bahadur liad purchased the site of Anandpur, 
led to his first battle. He defeated the ruju in 
1682, but his victory cost him the hostility of 
many of the hill states in the mountainous countp' 
which forms the north-east corner of the ranjiib. 
Among them he found some allies, but his 
ing made no headway among the ancient Inmju 
polities of those states, and his only eirective ally 
was the rdjet of Sirnnlr, a state lying west of tne 
upper Jamna, Avho allowed him to fonnd 
in the Kiiirda Dun of that state in 1684. lifw 
Sikhism succeeded in Avinning oA'cr the 
its history might have been diil'crent, but u e 
influence of their Rajpflt overlords and Bralimim - 
cal priests Avas too firmly planted to ' ■ 
democratic theocracy to make converts an j, 
them. Gum GoAund Singh 
other directions. He enlisted 600 
but they failed him at a crisis, ns did t".®. . 

whom he had fostered. His nuhtaiy’ pos» 

Aveak. It lay in the duns, or vallep, of the • 
Himalayas ; behind him Avere the ^ 

jealous of one anqther, but still more jta 


but still organized and powerful nut lion J 
Mughals. He was not Anthout “ijg 

the Aluharamadans of the plnu’^j Jmt 

of Sadhaura and other spin tuainotaW^-^ 
the Mughals, by a “ Kiw 

conjunction AA'ith , -Jjp gjicbi 

out of Anandpur, and in the Ihght 
his effildren A\'ero captured. Tliej . 
alive atSirhind, and their of 

tbriAung city for CA'er soatb of 

^ ...... _ threw 



Prince ’Azim. This ensured him 


treachcroufly 

in Ins 


favour, but in 1708 he was i- ' * , 
bv a Pathrm who had been reared m hu 
and lie died soon aftcrAvanls. ^ ^ 

1 GoVal Ghsnd Natang, Traiu/i?nna/irrs ^ 

StatrrGozrtUrr. W.c-v. lOM. ‘ V- 
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Before his death a new and devastating force 
had arisen in ‘Banda, the Bairagi.’ Born at 
Rajauri, the capital of an ancient principality 
in the Jammu hills, Laclihman, as he was first 
named, became a Bairugi and then a Yogi with 
the style of Madho Das, and in the latter character 
he acquired skill in the occult sciences. Meeting 
Guru Govind Singh on the Godavari in S. India, 
he became his slave (banda), but not his disciple, 
with the title of Banda Bahadur, ‘ the lord slave.’ 
On him the guru bestowed his o^vn sword, bidding 
him observe strict continence and truthfulness 
and avoid schism, the use of a cushion in the 
Sikh temple, and the title of guru, but enjoining 
on him brotherly love and peace with the Singhs. 
These behests Banda did not obey. He married, 
and started a sect of his own, the Bandar Sin"hs ; 
he substituted for the Mandn pahul the cKam 
pahul, in which the initiate driuKs water used in 
washing his guru’s feet; and for the war-cry of 
the true Singh, ‘ Fatih wahe-gurti ji kl,’ he en- 
joined the cry, 'Fatih daras (or darslian) faiih 
dharma’ ‘Victory to religion and the faith 1’ 
He donned royal dress and lorded it over the 
Sikhs, instead of regarding himself as merely an 
equal and a brother. He also ceased to enforce 
the Singh rule .against cutting the hair, and 
e.vhorted the Sikhs to abstain from flesh, though 
Govind Singh had encouraged its use for military 
reasons. But this does not complete the tale of 
Banda’s backslidings. The Sikh gurus had been 
installed by a special rite, in which five pice and 
a coco-nut were placed before the (/urji-designate, 
while his predecessor and smpointer circum- 
ambulated him four times. By this rite the 
spiritual light of Guru Nanak had been trans- 
mitted to his successors, and on the forehead of 
each in turn the tilak (coronation mark) was made 
by a member of a family of cultivators in which 
the office was hereditary.^ Guru Govind Singh 
had installed the sacred Granth itself as his sole 
successor, but Banda claimed to be the eleventh 
guru. This and his other heresies in the end 
alienated the true Singhs, and, though in his 
earlier years as a soldier-saint Banda had won 
notable successes against the Mughal government, 
even taking Sirhind and sacking it with merciless 
slaughter of the Muslims, his career ended in 
defeat and failure. At its zenith in 1714 he had 
convened a royal darbdr at Amritsar and assumed 
kingly robes with an aigrette in his turban, and 
the country from Lahore to the banks of the 
Jamna had passed into the possession of the 
Singhs. Banda had also succeeded in extorting 
some kind of allegiance from the hill rajas, and 
indeed he found in the hills a refuge in time of 
stress and a retreat for religious meditation, to 
which he seems to have abandoned himself at 
critical moments when he might have followed up 
a success or organized territory already won. But 
his character lacked consistency. While, on the 
one hand, he chastised the heretic Ram Raias, on 
the other, he dealt mercilessly with kliihammadan 
towns whose inhabitants had befriended Guru 
Govind Singh. The true Singhs, the Tat Khalsa, 
the elect of the elect, separated themselves from 
Band<T., who left them Amritsar and retired to 
Gurduspur, nearer the hills, where his strength 
lay._ Thence he carried on a predatory warfare 
until the Tat Khalsa reluctantly appeared in arms 
with the Muhammadans against him. This en- 

r The form usually given is ‘WahGtira jl ha KhSlsa, Wah 
GuTOjiK /aMh>(Naranp, p. 120; but of. Khasan Singh, PAffo- 
topntc Hist, of the SU:h Religion, p. 219). 

2 Its (ounder, Bhai BudUa, was so named by Guru Nanak 
when he expressed fear of an early death. Owins to the 0itnt*s 
prophecy or gift of long life, he survived to in«;tall the first five 
^ccessora of Guru Nanak. The ‘light* of tlie <7t<7iis is some- 
times called barqat, a term borrowed from Islam. 


snred his downfall, and in 1716 he was probably 
captured and put to death at Delhi^ Tradition says 
that he was executed with every circumstance of 
cruelty, but it also avers that by a mental process 
be triumphed over his physical sufterings, resusci- 
tated himself, and retired to the hanks of the 
Chenah in his native state of Jammu. There his 
tomb is still held by his descendants, and his 
followers are still to be found_ in the Panjab under 
the name of the Banda-panthis. 

Banda’s death left the Singhs without a secular 
leader, and, though most of the Bandals rejoined 
the true Khalsa, they had no definite policy. 
Their forays provoked reprisals, and a price was 
offered for every Sikh head. Parruklisiar at- 
tempted to conciliate them and assigned tracts 
of territory to some at any rate of their leaders. 
One of them, Kapur Singh, accented (contemptu- 
ously, some say) the Muhammadan title naivdb, 
and he with many of the other leaders formed 
Avhat was known as ‘the veteran army’ (budhd 
dal), while the younger (tapu dal) organized itself 
into five companies, the Shahids {q.v.), Amritsarias, 
Dallewalifis, Kfimdasias, and another. The budhd 
dal clung to Amritsar, and many of both dais 
settled down to cultivation, but the younger 
generation found itself pressed for subsistence, 
and sought an outlet in Rajputana. Tlie Muslim 
governors seized tlie occasion to Iiarass the 
veterans, and in revenge the two dais recombined 
and ravaged the whole of the northern Panjab. 
Upon the distracted province fell Nadir Shah’s 
invasion of 1738-39. The Sikhs did not respond 
to the Mughal govemops request for aid to oppose 
him, but tliey harassed him on liis retreat and 
refused to surrender their booty. This led to 
fresh persecution, and Ahmad Sliaii’s inroads 
found the province still more rent by internecine 
strife than those of his predecessor. Pinally the 
Mughal governor, Adina Beg, sought Sikh aid 
and with it recovered a fraction of the province, 
but, distrusting his allies, he called in the 
Maruthas, wlio overran it, driving the Durranis 
across the Indus, in 1757. On Adina Beg’s death, 
in the following year, the Sikhs killed his principal 
minister and made themselves independent in the 
central and north-eastern Panjab'. 

By this time their old division into two armies 
had disappeared, and of the five companies only 
one, the Shahids, remained, twelve new mists 
(confederacies) having taken the place of the five 
! companies. Of these twelve, liowever, four are 
more correctly to be described as dehras (militant 
orders), like the Shahids, who formed the oldest 
i and at one time the most important dehra. No 
attempt had been made to revive the ouraship, 
but Nawfib Kaptlr Singh, who was cliihlless, be- 
queathed ills lionours and tlie leadershij:) of the 
Khalsa to Jassa Singh, Aliluwalia, sa5nng that 
he was destined to be a bddshuh, ‘ king,’ a title 
subsequently accorded him by his own followers. 
Yet, although he had been treated by Mata, 
Sundri, a widow of Guru Govipd Singh, as her 
own son, he did not aspire to any authority over 
the Klialsa and was content to be elected head of 
the Aliluwalia misl, although he struck coin in 
the old Mughal mint at Lahore with the inscrip- 
tion in Persian : ‘Struck in the world by grace of 
the Everlasting : Jassa, the Kalal,* seized Alimad’s 
country.’ Initiation by him was highly prized, 
mid Raja Ann- Singh of Patiala was one of his 
initiates. Ala Singh of P.atiala consented to take 
the province of Sirlilnd on lease from Ahmad Shah 
in 1767, with the title of Raja-i-rajagrin Mahindar 
Bahadur, the Muhammadan chiefs of Maler Kotla 
and Raikot fe.aring the Siklis too much to under- 
take its charge. This paved the way for the 
1 KftlalssAhluwam; see below. 
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organization of the Sikh territories south of the 
Sutly into Sikh kinships, the principal being 
the Phulkian states (Patiala, Nahha, and Jlnd), 
Faridkot, Kalsia, and the now extinct chiefship 
of the BhaTs of Kaithal. But Muhammadan 
states like Maler Kotla, Raikot, and many religi- 
ous institutions whose incumbents had befriended 
the Sikhs from time to time, were tolerated and 
protected. 

Meanwhile to the north of the Sutlei the intro- 
duction of a monarchical system (for which Kapur 
Singh and Jassa Singh had paved the way) and 
the authority of the Granin materialized, as it 
were, in a gurumatta, or cabinet. This institution 
is by some ascribed to Guru Govind Singh, who 
had declared that wherever five orthodox Singhs 
were assembled the guru must be deemed present. 
But probably the first gurumatta as a council of 
state Avas held at Amritsar in 1762. It was con- 
vened by the granthis, or exponents of the Granth, 
or, according to others, by the Akalis (j.u.). Its 
precise functions were ill-defined, but it certainly' 
exercised some judicial poAvers. In 1765 a national 
council held at Amritsar proclaimed the Khalsa 
the supreme religion and minted coins Avith the 
Persian legend: Degh wa Teqh wa Fatih nusrat 
hedrang — Ydft az Ndnak Cfuru Govind Singh, 
‘Guru Govind Singh received from Nanak the 
degh, the SAVord and unfailing victoiy.’ Thus the 
Siichs marked their rule as a theocracy, democratic 
in principle and OAvning no allegiance to an earthly 
king. The failure of Ahmad Shah’s last invasion 
in 1767 left them masters of the Panjab from the 
Jamna to the Indus. 

With these events the religious development of 
Sikhism may be said to have closed. The next 
phase in its political history' is the transformation 
of the misls into hereditary chiefships or clans. 
The ruling family of the Kapurthala state is 
descended from Jassa Singh, ‘Badshah’; that of 
Kalsia from the elected chief of the Karori-Singhi, 
or Panjgarhia, misl ; and those of the Phalkian 
states and other fiefs from Phul, the founder of 
the dehra of that name. The Ramgarhia misl 
founded by another Jassa Singh, Avho AA’as a 
carpenter by caste, giA-es its name to the Sikh 
carpenter caste generally, just as all Sikh Nebs 
or Kalals aspire to be called AhluAvalias. The 
founders of the NishanauAvali misl Avere the stand- 
ard-bearers of the Khalsa, but its chiefship soon 
became heredita'^ and Ranjit Singh extinguished 
it in 1808. The UalleAvalia misl Avas founded by a 
Khatri sumamed Rathor on account of his A'alour, 
and from his village it took its name, but a Jfit 
AA'as elected its chief, his descendants divided its 
territories, and their disunion enabled Ranjit Singh 
to annex nearly all its possessions. 

The secularization of the possessions of the 
Khalsa and the inveterate tendency of the leaders 
of mxsls to treat their territories as private estates 
paved the Avay for the rise of Manfiraja Ranjit 
Singh, chief by inheritance of the Sukarchakia 
mid. Its territories, Avhich Avere considerable, 
lay' in the north of the province, but of his fellow- 
chiefs several Avere more poAverful, and it Avas only 
by the exercise of great natural abilities, astute- 
ne.ss, and good fortune that he AA-as able to Aveld 
the Sikh states north of the Sutlej into a kingdom. 
He extended its poAver to the Afghan frontier 
beyond PeshaAvar, conquered Kashmir, and effec- 
th’ely reduced the hill states to submission. He 
also extended his poAver over the south-Avest 
Panjab, but south of the Sutlej a British protec- 
torate of the cis-Sutlej states barred his ambitions. 
Autocratic though his poAver Avas in reality', he 
continued to mint coins bearing the lOialsa legend, 
and, Avhile he nppoint<^ Muhammadan qdzls and 
muftis, he upheld Sikhism as the State religion. 


2 *. Theology and ritual.-The distinctive tcn-l 
of bikhism is monotheism, and, though the exis'. 
Mce of the countless gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon is not denied, Uieir AAorship » 
not inculcated and may be said to be iraplkitlr 
condemned. The Granth repeatedly . conderani 
Idolatry. Nevertheless the masses Avorship the 
Granth itself in almost the same AA-av ns Hmdui 
worahip images. It is, however, difficult in India 
to draAv the line betAveen worship and reverence. 
Sikh theology is someAA-hat nebulous. Gum 
Nanak’s idea of God is pantheistic rather than 
theistic, but he displayed an utter disregard of 
form_ and formal theology. He respected cA-cry 
religion so far as its real essence avos concemca, 
but despised mechanical Avorship in any aspect 
Guru Govind Singh made Sikhism more formal. 
He forbade smoking and cutting of the hair at 
any period of life. As a uniform he prescribed 
the Avearing of the five k's, viz. the kts (long 
hair), the A*acM (short draAvers ending above the 
knee), the kara (iron bangle), the kripan (sAVord),' 
and the kangha (comb). 

The Sikh retains the Hindu reverence for the 
coAA', but is generally a meat-eater and disregards 
most of the Hindu ceremonial in the preparation 
of food. A merciful regard for animal siifrering, 
hoAvever, makes him esoheiv all flesh not killed by 
a single stroke of the sAvord or jerk of the neck.’ 
Female infanticide was sternly prohibited by the 
gurus, and Sikh Avomen are permitted to acquire 
education, especially in the serai-sacred Gurmnklii 
script. At Aveddings the Hindu ritual is discarded, 
no Brahman need be employed, and Vedio tc.xtj 
are dispensed AA'ith. The Avorship of Ganesh and 
the planets is not alloAved, and in recent years an 
agitation for an independent marriage rituallcd to 
the passing of the Anand ’ Marriage Act (Act 1 of 
1909). In this rite the Adi Granth is circnnmmha- 
lated in lieu of fire, and texts from it are recited to 
sanctify the union os emblematical of tliat betAA[ccn 
the soul and tlxe Supreme. Metempsychosis is a 
cardinal tenet in Sikhism, and each anecessivc 
gurtt Avas Nanak ; indeed Guru HaTgoA'ind so 
signed himself. Where Sikhism has failed a-s 
social force is in the abolition of the caste spte ■ 
Nanak did not attempt its condemnation, tic 
observed its rules and Avas content to pteacn i 
God cared not for a man’s caste but for Ins dc^ • 
Guru Govind Singh abolished it in theory, m 
practice Sikhism fully recogiiizcs caste distinction-, 
though at initiation, and in theory after it, 

Singhs may be equal. , 

3 . Sects and orders. — Sikhism is ren t by 
BO that it is difficult to enumerate all ", 

movements. Tavo great / vsn.sk, 

guished: the Nunnkpanthis, fMchinft: 

are merely Hindus aa-1io follow 
the Sikhs of Guru Govind Singh nrn fhe 
the KJialsa or Tat (wa) Khfilsa.® '' 

panthis niay be roughly equated the 

‘easy-going’ Sikhs; and AA’ith j, sir 

KesMri Sikhs, t.e. those who 

though a Kesdhfiri will still take a * 
to wife. The Rftm Rfiifra J have niachJol!^.^.| 
in the Panjiib. The Hindfilts, once 

1 Some unthorities give 
error, due to the use of the lhanda the 
sjAa(Jia, a sudden shake, ft Jerk; 
or sudden ftltftck. • < 

3 Anand means * Jov/and 
Ofcd at first by the Ioaa'" ^ 
similar non-rituat unions, the tendency w no 
voffue amonjr the higher clM^ . 

* II. A. nose, Ghuarv of 
lOH. ilL 152 f. Tb«.v“r« to be 
putra* »nd the Ninakahlbis (d- P- h^l- 
6/6.p.«50. 

7/b.p.S07. 
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lost ground by throwing in their lot with Ahmad 
Shfih Abdfili, and they are now called Narinjnni, 
or 'worshippers of the Bright One (God).’ The 
Nirankaris,' a modern sect, revived Nanak’s teach- 
ing, though they respect the later ffurus also. The 
GangQsliahis.^ who refused initiation from Guru 
Govind Singh, the Minas,® or ‘ deceitful ’ followers 
of Prithi Chand, and the Dhirmallas,< founded by 
Dhir Mai, elder brother of Guru Har Rai, are ail 
schisniatical sects. The Sanwal-Shahis® are fol- 
lowers of a disciple of Guru Nanak, and are found 
chiefly in the south-west Punjab ; the Sewapanthis® 
are confined to the Sindh Sagar Doab. The Kukas ® 
are an extremist sect whose tenets are kept secret, 
but they disclaim female infanticide. Orders 
rather than sects are the Dlwfina Sadhs,® or 
‘ecstatic saints,’ the Nirraaliis and Udasis (qq-v.). 
The term ‘RanulSsi’® has various meanings, but 
it is usually applied to a weaver or tanner who has 
been converted to Sikhism. Mazhabi is similarly 
applied to a converted sweeper. 

4. Present conditions.— The Sikhs have now a 
central association, called the Chief Khalsa Dlwftn, 
with its headquarters at Amritsar and local societies 
(Singh Sabhas) all over the Panjab and at some 
places beyond it. They have also at Amritsar the 
Khalsa College, and at 'Tarn Taran and Gujranwfila 
two theological seminaries receive grants from the 
Diwan, Tiiey possess 33 girls’ schools, a news- 
paper (the Khalsa Advocate), orphanages, a tract 
society, and a Kh&lsa Young Men’s Association, 
besides a Sikh Bank. Attempts are also made to 
help the depressed classes.” 


Ljterattoe.— See the works referred to In tho wxt and es- 
pecially Kharan Singh, Phitosophic Hist, of the Sikh Religion, 
2 vols., liahore, 1014 ; M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, 
a vols., Oxford, 1900 ; J. D. Cunningham, A Hist, of the Sikhs, 
London, 1840, reprinted, Oxford, 1918: Sewaram Singh 
Thapar, Sri Guru Rdnak Deo, Rawalpindi, 1004 ; Rup Singh, 
Sikhism, A Universal Religion, Amritsar, 1011, Bhai Mahngaor 
the Search after Truth, do. 1011. The Gunnukhl literature is 
now very voluminous. H, A. ilOSE. 


SIKKIM. — Sikkim is a small country lying 
between Nepal and Bhutan and between Tibet 
and India, and consists of the larger part of the 
mountain valley of the Tista river. It is a land 
of steep and lofty ridges and peaks and of deeply 
cut valleys. The area is only 2818 sq. miles, and, 
while its lowest elevation, at the junction of the 
Tista and the Rangit, is about 700 ft., its highest, 
the top of Kinchinjunga, is 28, 146 ft. This range of 
elevation implies an immense variety of vegetable 
life and also of insect and bird life. Other animal 
life is rather restricted in both individuals and 
species, most probably by the influence of the 
hordes of leeches which infest the jungles and 
roads in the rainy season. The rainfall is abund- 
ant, and the forests are thick, but from 2000 to 
6000 ft. these have been to a great extent cleared 
to make way for cultivation. Apart from agri- 
culture there are no industries, though an attempt 
is now being made to develop the mineral resources 
(mostly copper) of the country. 

The population at the 1911 census numbered 
87,920. _ It also is varied, but consists principally 
of immigrants from Nepal. There are 20 Nepalese 
castes (many of which are really tribes) represented. 
Besides these there are Tibetan and Bhutanese 
tribes, and Lepdins, the so-called aborigines of 
Sikkim. NepUlis, Tibetans, and Bhutanese are 
described elsewhere.*® It need only he said here 
that the Nepalis profess Hinduism of the type 
found in Nopal. They are recent immigrants and 


1 91. in. 

s ft. ill. 104. 4 lb, n. 233. 

6 ft. p. 397. 7 Ib. ii. 600. 

lOft.p.76. 

Favnuhar, Modem Religious Movements in In 
New York, 1916, p. 340 f. 

13 See artt NepIl, Tibet, BmrrA.x. 


■4 Jb. il. 178. 
» ft. ill, SSO. 
s Ib. p. 243. 


have not had time to develop any peculiar features 
or to build any but insignificant shrines. The 
Bhutanese, migrant herdsmen, are very few. The 
Tibetans came into the country in the 17tli cent, 
and usurped the government. They have now 
much Lepchd blood in them, which, however, has 
not sufficed to improve them. They brought 
Lainaism {q.v.) with them, with Lamaistic litera- 
ture, and introduced the elements of civilization. 
It has been said that it was a tribe of robbers that 
entered Sikkim as the first colonists, and it is easy 
to believe this. They are a dishonest race in 
speech and act, given to bullying and violence, 
but thorough . cowards, filthy in their persons, 
habits, and conversation, and generally tainted 
with venereal disease. Both polygamy and poly- 
andry are common among them. Needless to add, 
they are priest-ridden to a degree, and their priests 
are, with some exceptions, exemplars to the flock 
in all their vices. There are over 40 monasteries 
and nunneries. 

The origin of the Lepchas (in their own speech 
Rong, ‘valley men’) is not known with certainty. 
They are thought to have come from somewhere 
on the borders of Tibet and Burma. According 
to their own traditions, they came to Sikkim 
from the east in company with the Jimdars (who 
ivent on to Nepal and who share this tradition) 
and the Mech (who settled in the plains at the 
foot of the hills). The Lepch&s settled in Sikkim, 
which they called Ne-lyang ( = ‘cave country’), 
and lived a primitive life in its deep forests, 
keeping no cattle and cultivating veiy little, but 
living mainly on forest produce. They claim yet 
to be able to live wherever the monlcey lives. The 
Lepcha is gentle, inoffensive, and timid, fond of 
solitude, with no peculiar arts or industries 5 in- 
deed he is not at all fond of work. His speech is 
Mongolian and monosyllabic, though during years 
of Tibetan dominance many Tibetan words have 
been introduced. His faith and his folklore are, 
like his speech, certainly Mongolian, and now 
more or less Tibetan. Lnmaistic Buddhism of 
the nnreformed Nying-ma-pa is generally attri- 
buted to him, but it is its animistic, not its Bud- 
dhistic, elements that appeal to him. There is 
still extant a tradition of a former religion in 
which the Lepchas believed in a good spirit, but 
preferred, for prudential reasons, to worship bad 
ones. One may also hear sometimes of Lepcha 
scriptures, written by a king of Rokangkorung, 
in which the king appears as a kind of Lepcha 
prophet. But, ns the Lepcha alphabet is the 
Tibetan one slightly modified by an early Tibetan 
king of Sikkim, this tradition is of doubtful value. 

It is very difficult to say how much of the folk- 
lore is originally Lepcha and how much is Tibetan. 
Many of the stories of jackals and tigers are 
common to the two peoples. It is interesting to 
note that there was a tribe of veiy foolish Lepchas 
like our wise men of Gotham. But the inquirer is 
sure to be informed that these ‘great fools’ are 
extinct. One of tlieir achievements was to build 
a tower meant to reach the sky. When it was 
very high, the builders on the top called down for 
more stones and those below thought they were 
being told to cut away the foundations. They 
did so, and the tower fell and killed half the tribe. 
The site and ruins are still shown. There_ is also 
a flood tradition, in which a Lepcha family is saved 
by the mountain Tendong (‘the uplifted horn’) 
elevating its summit, on which they were perched, 
above the rising waters. As the flood passed 
away, the uplifted horn again contracted. 

r T -Tr Report on a Visit to Sikkim and 

. . lutta, 1874; C, Macaulay, on 

' . ; ' » • i/ie Tibetan Frontier^do. 1885; The 

Gazetteer of Sikkim^ do. 1894; J. D. Hooker, Kimafayan 
Journals, 2 vola., London, 1854 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 
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of Tibet, or Lamaism, do. 1895, Among the Himalayas, do. 1899 ; 
J. Claude White, Sikhim ami Bhutan, do. 1909 ; L. S. S. 
O’Malley, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim, Cambridge, 
1917 ; P. Brown, Tours in Sikkim, Calcutta, 1917. 

W. G. Mackean. 

SILENCE. — Silence, as an aid to ■worship or 
as a method of preparing the soul for spiritual 
experiences, has been practised among larger or 
smaller groups in almost all periods of religious 
history and in almost all parts of the ■svorld. It 
was given an important place in the Pythagorean 
societies and probably also in the Orphic circles in 
Greece. Pythagoras is said to have made silence 
the form of initiation into his religious order, 
requiring the initiate to remain silent and listen 
for an entire year — some say even three years. 
Socrates, at least the Socrates of Plato, refers 
frequently to the importance of silence, and he 
appears to have practised silence as a form of inward 
culture. One striking account of Socrates in an 
intense long-continued silent meditation is given 
in the Symposium.'^ Plutarch, too, pronounces 
silence the best way to wisdom and far superior to 
speech. 

The OT contains many references to the value of 
silence as a preparation for spiritual vision or 
revelation. Many of the prophets and leaders of 
Israel were prepared for their mis.sion by the dis- 
cipline of silence, and the voice in the stillness was 
felt to be a clearer revelation of God than earth- 
quake, fire, or storm. The most emphatic passages 
on the value of silence, however, are to be found 
in the Psalms and in the later period of Hebrew 
literature, i.a. after the Exile ; 

‘Be still, and know that I am God ’ (Ps 40H>) ; ‘Praise is silent 
for thee, OGod’(05t); ‘Keep thou silence at the presence of 
the Lord God ’ (Zeph I’) ; ‘ The Lord is in his holy temple : 
let all the earth keep silence before him ’(Hah 220); • Keep thy 
foot when thou gocst to the house of God ; for to draw nigh to 
hear is better than to give the sacrifice of fools [i.e. talk] . . . 
Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty 
to utter any thing before God ’ (Elo Sit-)- 

The later uncanonical books show an increasing 
appreciation of silence. One passage from the 
book of Wisdom {IS'*'-) must suffice : 

‘"When all things were in quiet silence and night was in her 
swift course. Thine Almighty Word, O lord, leaped down from 
heaven. 

The practice of silence is implicit rather than 

E ositively explicit in the NT. Christ prayed 
•equently apart alone, and sought the opportunity 
for quiet communion. He also enjoined upon His 
followers the practice of retreat from noise and 
disturbance to the silent closet for solitary prayer. 
There seem to have been periods of silence in the 
meetings of the primitive Christian Church, though 
this is implied rather than overtly stated or em- ! 
pbasized in the accounts. The worshippers of 
AGtlira, as was true of the initiates in all the 
mystery religions, exalted silence. The prepara- 
tory instructions to these initiates contained these 
directions : 

‘ Lay thy right finger on thy mouth, and say Silence 1 Silence 1 
Silence ! SiTubol o( the living, imperishable God.’ 

Egyptian mystical worshippers called God ‘the 
Lor<i of the silent ’ and addressed Him thus : 

‘ Thou sweet Well for him that thirsteth in the desert ; it is 
closed to him who speaks, but it is open to him who is silent. 
■When he who is silent comes, lo, he finds the well.' 2 

Many of the Christian Fathers encouraged the 
practice of silence and appreciated its value as 
a way of cultivating the spiritual life. Ignatius 
of Antioch, Clement of AJexandria, Gregoiy of 
Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa e.specially dwell 
upon its use, Gregory of Nazianzus .says : 

‘To speak of God is an exercise of great value, but there is one 
that is worth much more, namely to purify one's soul before 
God in silence.’* ' 


J 220 n. 

* Quoted from J. 11. Breast^, Development of Religion and 
Thoughtin Ancient Egypt, Sew York and Ijondon, 1912, p. 350. 
3 Oro’. xxvi. 


Augustine refers in many places to the need foi 
retirement, solitude, and silence, if the soul h to 
find God. _ The most impressive paskge on the 
effect of silence is the famous one in the Con- 
fessions describing ‘the sweet comrinmion’ which 
he and his mother, Monica, had at Ostia in«t 
before her death : 

‘When in one’s body the storm of the flesh is silenced wh-ti 
the voices of land and sea are hushed, and the canopy ol iano 
is silent ; when the soul is mute within itseif ; when the dreia* 
and fancies of the imagination are silent; when every tonnj* 
and every sense, and all that is perishable, is silent; sndwW 
the Creator speaks, not through any ol these, but speaia 
Himself directly, and we thus hear His voice, not from »nj 
man’s lips, and not from the lips ol angels, not in thunder mri 
darkness, and not in unintelligible parable, but hear Him whoa 
we adore in these things, Himself alone apart from them il, 
even as we have risen above them, and, in rapturous fjjhls cl 
thoughts, have reached the eternal wisdom which is highlv ei- 
alted above them all ; if then this condition could be a likiEj 
one, and all other thoughts and imagininim of a different niture 
could be banished for ever, and the beholder were thus aniet! 
away, consumed, swallowM up in joy, and the sonl’s yeiminj 
satisfied, would not then this be the moment to which these 
words apply, “Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord "f '1 ' 

Mystics in all ages, whether Christian, Neo- 
Platonic, Persian, Indian, Arabic, or .inediffiva! 
.Jewish, have made large use of silence and have 
considered it a way to find God, A well-known 
passage from Hierotheus— a pseudonym foraSyrian 
mystic of the 5th cent. — furnishes a good example 
of the Neo-Platonic attitude : , 


' To me it seems right to speak without words, and under 
stand without knowledge, that which is above words sod 
knowledge; this I apprehend to be nothing but the rnystenouj 
silence and mystical quiet which destroys conscionsnesa and 
dissolves forms. Seek, therefore, .silently and mystically, tbi» 

perfect and primitive union with the Arch-Good.’ 2 

Thomas k Kempis in' the Imitation expresses in 
striking words what all Christian mystics say m 
one form or another : ■ 


‘ In silence and In stillness the religious soul pofs “"d 
;he mysteries of Holy Writ. There she finds nrers «' ‘“n 
vherein she may wash and cleanse herself night afwr wja- 
;hatshe may be more familiar with her Creator,^ . . . 
iherefore, withdraweth himself from kis acqaaintanca an 
riends, God will draw near unto him with His holy an„oi 
. . Shut thy door behind thee, and call unto thee JesnsW 
beloved. Stay with Him in thy cell : for thou shalt not find to 
p-eat peace elsewhere.’ * ri t 

The Homan Catholic mystics of tl'e 
Reformation and the Quietists of the 1/tn • 
ihow an increased appreciation of silence, 

;hey made the practice of the pr^ence of 0 
iilence the very centre of their religion, _ , , 
In the monastery silence was a large ele 
;he religious life. St. Benedict made 
•ules regarding the practice of silence 
nonks of his order, and all other rtenoU 

aid strong empha.sis upon it and set apart^ 

,f ‘ great silence.’ The Cistercians 
strict in their observance of their , 

Reformed Cistercians, or TrappisLs, cam 
lemands for silence to excessive looS pf 

less, some of them toking xi -jj. period* 

silence. , The Carthusian monks, ^ flative, 
)f jpnrity and strictness, lived as conte p 

iml spoke little. ^ , r w„-on<ls 

The members of the Society' 
lave given a greater pla^ f® from 

ither '’Protestant sect, /hey 
Seekers’ (g.u.) of the. English , for. 

leriod the custom of sitting ’Leuti^al to 

vorship, and they, considered y-p fervid; 

vorship and a preparation for ^ P, rilence 

Jeorge Fox, their founder, 

olitaiy meditation dnnng f i,e went o-t 

or light on his oivn path, j „ jjad /ooa'f* 

0 gather others to the truth wl ch Im y,, 

le insisted that those v ho „ 

liould first learn to sit still and 

1 Bk. ix. ch. 10. ^ 

2 Quoted from W. B. Inge, Chmiian rtj 

-'.p.lOS, 
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On ona occasion he sat in silence for some hours,* in order 
*to famish* the people ‘from words** At last he ‘was moved 
of the Lord to speak,’ and the people were ‘reached by the 
power, and word of life.’i 

Kobert Barclay, the most distinguished of the 
early defenders and interpreters of Quakerism, 
wote from his oum experience a striking account 
of the power of this Quaker silence. He says : 

‘Sometimes, when there is not a word in the meeting' but all 
arc silently waiting', if one come in that is rude snd wicked, 
and in whom the power of darkness p^revaileth much, perhaps 
with an intention to mock or do mischief, if the whole meeting 
he gathered into the life, and it be raised in a good measure, it 
ivili strike terror into such an one, and he will feel himself un- 
able to resist ; but by the secret strength and virtue thereof, 
the power of darkness in him will be chained down : and if the 
day of his visitation be not expired, it will reach to the measuiy 
of grace in him, and raise it up to the redeeming of his soul. 

. . . For not a few had come to be convinced of the truth after 
this manner, of which I myself am a true witness, who not by 
strength of arguments, or by a particular disquisition of each 
doctrine, and convincement^ of my understanding thereby, 
came to receive and bear witness of the truth,^ but by being 
secretly reached by this life. For when 1 came into the silent 
assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret power among them, 
which touched my heart, and ns I gave way unto it, I found the 
evil weakening in me, and the good raised up : and so I became 
thus knit and united unto them, hungering more and more 
after the increase of this power and life, whereby I might feel 
myself perfectly redeemed.' 2 

After the writings of the Continental Quietists, 
Molinos, Madame Guyon, and F^nelon, became the 
favourite books in Quaker circles, and as a result 
of thi.s influence the wliole Society became per- 
meated with quietistic ideals, especially in the 
period from 1760 to 1830, Friends came_ to regard 
this silence as the essential mark of spiritual life 


thou thyself but hold thy tongue for one day : on the morrow, 
how much clearer are thy purposes and duties ; what wreck and 
rubbisli have those mute workmen within thee swept away, when 
intrusive noises were shut out ! Speech is too often not, as the 
Frenchman defined it, the art of concealing Thought; but of 
quite stifling and suspending Thought, so that there is none to 
conceal. . . . Speech is of Time, Silence is of Eternity. Bees 
will not work except in darkness ; Thought will not work except 
in Silence.’ , . . ‘Silence, the great Empire of Silence : higher 
than the stars ; deeper than the Kingdoms of Death 1 . . . 
The great silent men 1 ... A country which has none or 
few of these is in a bad way. Kike a forest that has no roots ; 
which had all turned into leaves and boughs which must 
soon wither and be no forest.’ 1 

LiTEniTDBE.— Joan M. Fry, The Communion of Lije, 
London, 1010 ; Cyril Hepher, The Fellowship of Silence, do. 
1915, The Fruits of Silence, do. 1916; L. Violet Hodgkin, The 
Surrender of Silence, do. 1915 ; Charles Courtenay, The 
Empire of Silence, do, 1916; L. Violet Hodgkin, Silent 
Worship, do. 1919. RdFDS M. JoNES. 

SILENOI. — In the recently discovered IcTineutas 
of Sophocles Silenos is the leader of the Satyr- 
Trackers. Though the art-form, origin, and exact 
connotation of the Satyr are still open to question, 
the nature and art-form of the Silenoi have, 
thanks to recent investigations, been clearly de- 
fined. In fig. below, from the Franfois vase,^ are 
represented and, happily, inscribed three Silenoi. 
They form part of tJie cortfege of Dionysos, who 
brings back to Olympus Hephaistos, mounted on a 
mule ; tliey are characteristically employed : one 
carries a wine-skin, another plays the double-flute, 
and the third harries a nymph. These inscribed 
Silenoi have characteristic equine ears, up-spring- 
ing tail, and hooves. This leaves no doubt that. 



and as the one way to communion with God. The 
favourite texts of the Bible for Friends of this 
period were those on silence and stillness, and 
silence seemed almost to possess magic power. 
Many meetings were held year after year without 
any interruption of the silence, and the only public 
vocal utterances in many Quaker communities were 
heard when visiting ministers came from a distance 
on itinerant service. This Quaker quietism largely 
yielded place before the evangelical Avave Avhich 
SAvejpt over the Society of Friends in the first half 
of the 19th cent., the great exponent of this move- 
ment being Joseph John Gurney of Norwich 
(1788-1847). 

In recent times silence as a method of commun- 
ion has been riven a new and growing place in the 
Church of England. This modem practice of 
silence had its beginnings in New Zealand, was 
transmitted to London, Avas taken up in many 
churches in England, and later became a feature 
in some of the Episcopalian churches of America. 

Carlyle, in rhapsodical manner, has expressed an 
a,ppreciation of silence Avhich has many parallels in 
literature but Avhiob may be taken as a striking 
literary estimate of the moral and spiritual value 
of silence : 

‘ Silence and secrecy I Altars might still he raised to them 
(were this an altar.building time) for universal worship. Silence 
is the element in which great things fashion themselves together ; 
that at length they may emerge, full.formed and majestic, into 
the daylight of Life, which they are henceforth to rule ... do 

A Journal, ed. Norman Penney, Oambridge, 1911, i. 28. 

* Apology, London, 1678, prop. xi. sect. 7. 
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Avhatever be the art-form of the cognate Satyrs * 
(?.y.), the Silenoi are in the 6th cent. B.C. horse- 
aaimons. In horse-breeding countries the horse is 
a familiar ‘ daimon of fertility ’ — Avitness the 
October-horse of the Bomans and our own hobby- 
horse. On the original of fig. above the Silenoi are 
markedly ithyphallic. 

Happily the explanation of Silenoi horse-daimons 
is noAv confirmed by philology. 0. Lagerorantz^ 
has solved the long riddle. ZDwjvif Avith its by- 
form ffihavos is derived from the Indo-Germanic 
*kel. Tlie Avord aThtjySs is Thraco-Phrygian, a 
‘ satem ’ language, so the sigmation of the velar- 
guttural is all in order. The Greek cognate sfjhojv 
naturally preserved the guttural, and clinches the 
argument. According to Hesychius, K-/iKtoy= 
ixeirris, the horse as stallion ; according to Archi- 
lochos,® the he-ass 

TJ ot (TO^ 

Atrei r oyov TXpiijveof 

K^\uyot ijcKijiiixvpev orpiry^a-yov, 

t Sartor Resartus, hk. Ui. ch. S, On Heroes, Lecfc. iv. 

’ in the Museo Greoo-Etrusco, Florence ; see IfTener Vorlege- 
Matter, 1883, Taf. 3 ; and A. Furcw-ingler and K. Eeiohhold, 
Gneeh. Vasenmalerei, Munich, 19(M-09, i. 68, Taf. 11 and 12. 
Fig. above is reproduced from J. E. Harrison, Frolegomena, fig. 

1 116, p._376. ° 

s This difficult question is fully discussed by E. Kuhnert, in 
Kosher. The best r6sum6 and resolution of the problem is in 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, Cambridge, 1914, i. 695-705. 

^Zur Ilerkunft des Wortes Silen,’ in Sertum Philolog. Carolo 
Ferdinando Johansson oblatum, Goteborg, 1910, pp. 117-121; 
for other suggested derivations see P. Kretschmer, Glotta. i! 
{19101398. 

6 Bcrgfc, Poetoe VgrvA Grceei, Leipzig, 1878-82, frag. 97. 
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In Thraco- Phrygian KriXuv attained the semi- 
divinity of a capital letter, Silenos in Greek 
never. 


That originally the Silenoi were ass-daimons as 
Avell as horse-daimons is abundantly clear from the 
myths of the two arch-Silenoi, Marsyas and 
Midas. S. Reinach^ has shown that the flaying 
of _ the flute-playing Silenos, Marsyas, was in its 
origin not the savage punishment of a rival, hut 
the sacrifice of a sacred ass. The slcin was pre- 
served for its magical properties, and shown at 
Celsenre in the time of Aelian.® He further sug- 
gests, though the etymology is not quite certain, 
that the name Marsyas is connected with p.dpa-u-n-os, 
from which comes our ‘ marsupial.’ Marsyas 
became human in Grreco-Eoman art,® and carried 
his own hide in the form of a ^vine-skin — a figure 
exactly parallel to the first Silenos in fig. above. 
The skin of Marsyas may well be the origin of the 
famous ‘peau d’Ane’ of French literature.'* 

Even more unimpeachable is the evidence of 
King Midas, Avho judged the case of the Silen 
Marsyas and who caught ‘Silen’ in his rose- 
gardens. Midas, says Philostratos' in telling his 
story, ‘ had something of the race of satyrs about 
him, witness his ears,’ By the time of PhUo- 
stratos the word ‘satyr’ is loosely used to cover 
any half-animal dairaon. The asses’ ears mark 
Midas for us as a Silen, in ass- not horse-form. 
We think of the ass as the patient burden-bearer, 
and it surprises us that he should figure as fertility- 
daimon side by side with the splendid horse, but 
to the ancient Greek (as to the modern) it was the 
mule that was beast of burden ; the ass was 
primarily sire of the useful mule and ever prone, 
as Simonides of Amorgos® says, Trphs lpyot> a^po- 
Siffioy. It may well be, as Beinach ® suggests, that 
the ass-daimon was the primary basis of the 
Silen, and that the horse-form was due to a later 
blend with the popular horse-Centaur. The con- 
nexion of ass and Silen was remembered down to 
Alexandrian times. In the great Dionysiac pro- 
cession of Ptolemy ll. Silens and Satyrs alike are 
mounted on asses, not horses.® 

Midas in popular legend is a Phrygian, but 
Herodotus® knew that his real home was in 
Europe, not Asia. The Macedonians claimed that 
Silenos was caught by Midas in his wondrous rose- 
gardens overshadowed by Mt. Bermios. The 
magic roses as fodder for the ass live on in 
Apuleius.®® The spring in which Midas mixed the 
Avine to snare Silenos is placed by Athenseus (on 
the authority of Bion) on the borderland between 
the Mredi and the Paonians, Its name was “Ivva, 
and the name is instnictive ; fvpos is Greek for a 
mule, the sire being a stallion, the dam a she-ass.^® 
Silenoi are constantly associated with springs and 
rivers ; the old interpretation was that they 
simply were springs ; but the ass- and horse-form 
points to a wider fertility connotation. 

Midas, the ass-eared Silen, is a Phrj’-gian, and, 
like all other Phrygians, before he passed from 
Europe into Asia, he was a Brigian of Indo- 
European stock, but, like Dionysos, Thracian, not 
1 ‘Marsyas ’in Cultes, mythes, el religions, Paris, 1905-12, iv. 


42. 

2 Var. Hist. xiii. 21. 

3 See coin of L. JIarcius Censorinus representing a statue of 
Marsyas in the Forum (Roscher, s.v. ‘ Marsyas,’ p. 2444, fig. i.). 

4 Reinach, p. 44. ® tif. Apoll. vi. 27, 2, 

6 7181. 49. 

SAthen. V. 31,p. 200._ . ®,'’m. l38. 

JJ' AUtam. Hi. S5 ; and in Lucian, Lucius, 64. 

isSchmiFer, lieallexikon der indogerman. Altertumskunde, 
1901. u. 534, S.V. ‘Maulthier.’ 

^^13 L Preller and 0. Robert, Griech. Myth.*, Berlin, 1S94, L 
729 ff followed even by Lagerorantz, p. 117, though his own new 
derivation shows the inadequacy of the oIdy*ew. 0. Jessen, m 
his art. ‘JIarsyas’ in Roscher, stdl holds that Marsyas js 
merely a Quell-ddmon. 

14 Herod, vii. 73. 


Greek. It is now clear why the word ‘ Silenos ’ is 
from the Thraco-Phrygian ‘ satem ’ form of an 
Indo-Germanic root. The sanctity and sacrifice of 
the ass — so strange to the Greeks — were familiar 
to the Thraco - Phrygians. A portion of the 
Thraco-Phrygian stock dwelt about the great 
snow peak of Bora the modern Nidje, 2000 ft. 
high, the highest point between Haliakma and 
the Axios ; hence its name, which means simply 
‘mountain,’ the guttural form surviving in 
Russian gora, ‘mountain.’ Here was the home of 
the Silenoi; witness the coins of Macedonia. It 
was to these Hyperboreans that Apollo, and 
Perseus before him, fared and saw them ‘ sacrific- 
ing splendid hecatombs of asses.’ In these feasts, 
Pindar® tells us, Apollo took special joy and — 
most instructive for our purpose — ‘ the god laughed 
aloud to see the romping licence of the monstrous 
beasts.’ ® The Silen is dissolute even in old age ; 
and yet as flute^laying Phrygian, countiyman 
of the Thracian Orpheus, he is redeemed always 
by the spirit of music and mysterious prophetic 
wisdom. It was not for his snub-nose only that 
Socrates was dubbed Silen. 

Literature. — In the Lexicons of Roscher and Daremberg- 
Sagiio Silenos must be sought under ‘Satyroi’ — a serious 
defect in method tending to confuse the known with the 
uncertain. O. Gruppe, Griechisehe Mythologic, Munich, 189'7- 
1900, discusses Silenos under ‘ Pan, Satyroi, Silenos.’ The same 
defect must be noted in the present writer’s discussion of the 
horse-shaped Silenoi in Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 380, 389. In the articles of the 
Lexicons will be found full references to the older literature, in 
which the Silenoi are explained as either Quell- or Berg- 
daimonen. The references for the new view are given more 
conveniently in the text. Indispensable to the study of the 
ass- and horse-forms, though not dealing directly with the 
Silenoi, is A. B. Cook, ‘Animal Worship in the Ms’censan 
Age,’ JffS xiv. [1894] 81-169. He there figures (fig. 1) the ass- 
demons of Mycente which are the nameless ritual ancestors of 
the Silenoi. J. E. HARRISOH. 

1 SILENT TRADE. — See Gifts (Primitive and 
I Savage). 

i 

! SILVER.— See Metals and Minerals. 

1 SIMON MAGUS, — Simon Magus, the subject 
I of an episode in the first evangelisation of Samaria 
recorded in Ac 8®'®*, appears in ecclesiastical tra- 
i dition under three aspects : (1) a-s a false Messiah, 
who practised magical arts and subsequently 
i attempted, by the aid and with the sanction of 
Christianity, to set up a rival universal religion ; 
(2) as the founder of a Gnostic sect; (3) as a 
i travesty of the apostle Paul. Our information 
about him is derived from three distinct types of 
early Christian literature— the heresiologists of the 
2nd to the 5th cent. A.D., the Clementine litera- 
ture, and the apocryphal Acts of SS. Peter and 
Paul. The first two features of the tradition are 
present in a greater or less degree in each of those 
sources; the last occurs with certainty only in the 
Clementine Eomilies and Recognitions and possibly 
in the apocryphal Acts. ■ . 

I. The narrative of Ac S®'®*. — In Acts Simon is 
described as a man who had bewitched the people 
of Samaria by his sorcery, ‘giving out that him- 
self was some great one ; to whom they all gave 
heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This 
man is the great power, of God.’ At the preach- 
ing of Philip. Simon believed and was baptized ; 
blit later, when Peter and John came down to 
Samaria to confer the gift of the Holy Ghost upon 
Philip’s converts by the laying on of hands, he 
offered the apostles money,. saying, ‘Give me also 
this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost.’ Peter cursed him 
for his presumption and bade him repent; the 

1 O. Schroeder, ‘Hyperboreer,’ ARTF vui. [1905] 83. 

sPyth.x.81B. 

3 yf\a B* 6pwv vfifilV opBiCV ta'uoaAojy 
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incident concluded with Simon’s request for the 
apostles’ prayers on his behalf. 

The authenticity and integrity of the narrative in Acts are 
suspect on several grounds. (1) Ilio text shows traces of 
interpolation. In xM irpotreixov and efearaxerai look like an 
echo of eficTwv in v.® and npoo'etxoi' in v.ita^ and the verse 
simply repeats the sense of the foregoing narrative. (2) The 
commotion caused hy Simon in Samaria, resulting in the ad- 
hesion of the whole city and the declaration that he was the 
great power of God, must be an exaggeration, since it is quite 
out of proportion to the importance of the representative of a 
common tj-pe of impostor. (3) There is no close to the story : 
nothing is said as to what became of Simon after his repudia- 
tion by the apostles. (4) It has been urged that the theory 
implicit in vv.i4-i8, that the power of conferring the Holy Ghost 
belonged exclusively to the apostles. Is an unhistorical trans- 
ference of the ideas of a later age into the conditions of the 
primitive Church. 

According to the theory that the text has been interpolated, 
Simon was at first represented merely as desirous of acquiring 
Philip’s miraculous powers. His acclamation by the people ns 
the great power of God, his confronting with Peter, and the 
suggestion that his purpose was to purchase equality with the 
apostles are relegated to a later version of the story, whose 
motive has thus been fundamentally rec-ast. 

2. Simon in ecclesiastical tradition. — (a) Justin. 
— In the 2nd cent. a.d. a cycle of legends concern- 
ing Simon’s doings in Home grety up as a sequel to 
the story of Acts. Justin Martyr* is our earliest 
authority, and his evidence should carry consider- 
able weight, since lie was a native of Nablus 
(Shechem) in Samaria,** though allowance must be 
made for misrepresentation natural to a champion 
of orthodoxy and an apologist of the Gliurcji. 
Justin describes Simon as a native of Gitta ip 
Samaria,- who avos acknowledged almost uni- 
versally by his .fellow-countrymen as the trans- 
cendent God ‘above all principality, power, and 
dominion,'* bnt does not definitely connect him 
with the impostor of Acts, He was the master of 
the lieretio Menander of Capparat.'ea,^ who taught 
in Antioch that his followers should never die, and 
was accompanied in his travels by a woman named 
Helena, who had formerly been a prostitute and 
whom he declared to be ‘ the first intelligence ’ pro- 
ceeding from himself. For Simon claimed to be 
and Avas accounted a god both in Samaria and else- 
Avhere. He had Avon the favour of Csesar {pre- 
sumably Claudius),* and a statue Avas erectea to 
him as god on an Island in the Tiber by command 
of the Senate,® bearing the inscription ‘ Sinioni 
Deo Sanoto.’ 

Justin has confused Simon Avith the old Sabine 
deity Semo Snneus, Avho presided over compacts.’ 
His mistake can be checked AA’ith absolute certainty, 
thanks to an accident of Roman archicology. In 
the year 1574 the base of a statue Avas discovered 
on an island in the Tiber, Avitli the folloAving dedi- 
cation inscribed on it : * 

‘Semoni | Sanco | Deo. Fidio | Sacrum ( Sex. Pompeius. 
S.P.F. I Col. Jlussianus | Quinquennalls | Decur. | Bidentalis | 
Donum. Dedit S,' 

(h) TerUdlian and Origen. — ^Tiie ecclesiastical 
Avriters of the next tAvo generations add little bat 
detail to Justin’s account. His story of the statue 
Avhicli the Romans dedicated to Simon became part 
of tradition and is repeated by Irenajus and almost 
all later authorities. Tertullian ® identifies Simon 
the heretic Avitli the Simon aa'Iio had been cursed 
and expelled by the apostle Peter, attributes his 
magic art to the service of angels, as Justin had 
ascribed it to the help of demons, and says that he 

1 Ap/'l. 1, 25, 28, Dial, cum TrypTi. cxx. 16. 

3 Dial, cum iVryph. cxx. 16 1 ovSi yap diro tou yeVovs tov 
ifiov Xf'yw 6« Tuiv '^afiapiuv. x.t.X. 

3J6. I 01 0fl,v VTTtpavta nourrje ap^^f xat e^ovaiac Ka\ Svvapcios 
«Tvat Xiyovat. 

‘ Apol. i. 26. 

* Oi. Dial, cum Tryph. cxx. 16, Kaia-apt TrpotropiXuv, with 
Apol. i. 26, fjrl KXavStow Kaiaapoc. 

8 Apol, i. 56 ; Tnv iepav cniy^XTU-ov. 

4 See Ovid, Fasti, vi. 213. 

8 The inscription is given in Baronins, Annalcs, Lucca, 173S- 
46, ad annum 44, i, 306. Tillemont doubts this solution 
(Mimoires, Paris, 1693-1712, ii, 482). 

*fle Idol. 9, de Pupa, 12, de Anima, 34, Apol, 13. 


ransomed Helen of Tyre to console himself for the 
loss of the poAvers Avhich he had desired to pur- 
chase of the apostles. Origen,* like Justin, places 
Simon in a series of pretenders to divine honours, 
who had appeared since the ascension of Christ, 
and puts him in the line of the Samaritan Messiahs 
— Theudas, Dositheus, and Cleohius. 

3. The tradition of Simon’s conflict with St. 
Peter in Rome, — Hippolytus is the first ecclesiasti- 
cal Avriter to connect the tradition of Simon’s so- 


journ in Rome Avitii the tradition of St. Peter’s 
presence there. Justin alludes to the disillusion- 
ment of the Roman people,* hut Hippolytus gives 
the earliest extant version of the legend of Simon’s 
conflict Avith’ Peter, his final defeat, and death.* 
His narrative, hoAvcA'er, disagrees completely with 
the legend of Simon’s flight and fall from lieaA’en 
in the presence of the emperor Nero, Avhich Avas 
accepted later. Hippolytus makes no reference to 
the conflicts of Simon and Peter in Syria, and only 
in passing mentions the opposition of the Apostle 
in Rome. Simon taught sitting under a plane- 
tree and, in order to eonvinoe his hearers and to 
escape exposure, promised that, if he Avas buried 
alive, he Avould rise again the third day. A 
trench A\'as dug and Simon was buried, but the 
test failed. This version of the legend of Simon’s 
death is perhaps parodied in the apocryphal Acts 
0 / SS. Peter and Paul* by the story of Simon’s 
undertaking before Nero to rise again after he had 
been beheaded and of his successful imposture by 
substituting a ram for liimself. 

The earliest connexion of tho death of Simon with the 
incident of his attempted flight extant in ecclesiastical tradition 
is found in Amobius (fl. c. 3 I 0).8 Peter ini'oked tho name of 
Christ, and Simon was precipitated from his fiery chariot. This 
account varies from later tradition in that Simon does not die 
outright as a consequence of his fall, but is conveyed to Brunda 
(=Brundlsmm) and there, overcome by his sufferings and by 
shame at his failure, easts himself down a precipice. The pre- 
Oatholic Acttis Petri cum Simone^ ap-ees tvith Arnobius in 
prolonging Simon’s life after his fall, but attributes his death to 
the assistance of the physicians of Terraoina. This UTiting 
roust belong to tho earlier part of the 8rd cent. x.D., since Com- 
median 7 (fl. 250) alludes to the dop which, being made to speak 
by Peter’s command, betrayed Simon’s presence in the house 
of Marcellus and prophesied his overthrow. The Syriac 
DidascafiB,8 which was later expanded into the Apostolic Con. 
stitutions and is dated about the end of the Srd cent,, i.e. 
slightly earlier than Arnobius, describes Simon’s attempted 
flight, but seems to Imply that he survived bis fall, from which 
he suffered a broken ankle, since it relates that, while many 
turned away from him, others clave to him. The same docu- 
ment and also Eusebius 8 refer to a previous contest between 
Peter and Simon Magus in Palestine, but there is no reason to 
suppose that either had any other source of information than 
the narrative of Acts. Eusebius’s account of Simon’s over- 
throw is ambiguous. Phliasterl® (c. SSO) is the earliest writer 
who definitely alludes to previous conflicts in Palestine other 
than that recorded by St. Luke: ho mentions the flight of 
Simon from Jerusalem to Rome and his challenge to Peter 
before Nero, ascribes his fall to the intervention of an angel at 
the prayer of Peter, and makes his death immediate. Phil- 
oster apparently did not derive this information from his 
chief source, the lost syntagma of Hippolytus (c. 200). Cyril of 
Jerusalem *1 is the earliest of the Fathers to attribute the fall of 
Simon to the joint prayers of tho apostles Peter and Paul, as it 
is recorded in Passio Petri et Pauli.H The author of the Avork 
dc ExcidiouriisHierosolymitanasit draws upon the apocrj*phaI 
Acts for a number of incidents in his account of Simon. The 
Aposfoh'c Constitutions i* weaves together all the strands which 
were finally combined in the legend of Simon Magna. 

4. Difficulties in identifying Simon the Gnostic 
with the Simon of Acts. — From Irenteus onivards 
the Fathers of the Church are unanimous in 


ascribing to Simon Magus the origin and author- 

1 C. Celsum, i. 57, vl. 11. 

2 Apot. i. 66. 3 Phil. vi. 20. 

* Passio SS. AA. Petri et Pauli, ed. R. A. Lipsins and II. 
Bonnet, Leipzig, 1891-1903, chs. 32, 67. 

8 Adv. Jfationes, ii. 12. 

8 Izit, version, ch. 32 ; Gr. version, oh. 3. 

7 Carmen Apologeticum, i. 613 ; cf. Actus Petri cum Simone 
chs. 8, 11, 12 . 

8''i..8, 9 (p. 100 f., ed. P. A. de Lagarde, tr. A. O. Headlam. 
IlDB iv. 621, s.v, ‘ Simon Magus '). 

9//FU. ISf. lOHrer. 29. 

11 Catech. ri. 14. 12 52-55. 

*8 lii. 2, ascribed to Hegesippus, but probably by Ambrose. 

*4 vl. 7-0. 
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ship of heres3r.^ But, in addition to his character 
as the progenitor of here^ in general, the author- 
ship of a particular Gnostic system is also attri- 
buted to Simon. There are serious difBcidties in 
accepting the tradition that the Simon of Acts 
was the founder of the sect called by his name and 
professing these doctrines. 

Simon’s attempt to purchase the power of the 
jostles occurred in the reign of Claudius; but 
Hegesippus ® asserts that Gnosticism arose in the 
times of Trajan, after the sacred choir of the 
apostles had ceased. The heretic Menander is 
universally represented as the disciple of Simon, 
and Justin Martyr® in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius (A.D. 152) mentions that some of Menander’s 
followers were still alive. One of the sa3dnga 
attributed to their founder by the Simonians, 
which has evet^ appearance of being genuine, is 
inconsistent -with the hypothesis that he is the 
Simon of Acts. The Gnostic Simon* claimed to 
have appeared as the Son in Judsea, where he 
simulated death, to have descended in Samaria as 
the Father, and to have visited the Gentiles as 
the Holy Spirit. He seems to have held the 
doctrine of metempsychosis ; but his claim of 
identity with Jesus rules out the possibility of his 
reappearance as an incarnation of the Father in 
the reign of Claudius. Moreover, writings were 
current in this sect under the name of Simon in 
which two passages from St. Paul’s epistles are 
quoted (1 Co 11®®, Eph and allusion is made 
to the parable of the lost sheep.® If the identifica- 
tion of the Simon of Acts with the founder of the 
Simonian sect is maintained, his system would be 
distinguished from all other Gnostic sects in this 
respect, that it arose before St. Paul had re-inter- 
preted Christianiiy to the Gentiles; yet the 
speculations attributed to Simon are in their main 
outlines closely akin to the Gnostic systems of the 
2nd cent. A.D., except that Simon himself is sub- 
stituted for Christ in the part of the Redeemer. 
Simon is the subject of the Gnostic speculations 
current in the Simonian sect and cannot be regarded 
as the author of them, at least in their developed 
form. _ Nevertheless, after Justin the Fathers 
agree in identifying the leader of the Gnostic 
sect with the Simon of Acts and in making 
Samaria the scene of his first activities. 

S. Sources from which our knowledge of Simon’s doctrine 
is derived. — ^Two independent traditions profess to preserve 
the teaching of Simon, the one betraying the influence of 
Alexandrian nilegory (Hippolytus), the other of Syrian and 
Babylonian religion Qrenasus, Epiphaniue, Theodoret). The 
former survives only in the fragments of a book ascribed to 
Simon and entitled The Great Announcement, which are 
preserved by the author of the Philosophumena.^ The contents 
Of this work, which is written in the form of on allegorical 
commentary on the Pentateuch, consist chiefly of cosmological 
speculations. The latter tradition is derived ultimately from 
0 lost treatise of Justin against all heresies,^ which is the 
common source underlying the account of Simon's doctrines 
given by Irenajus, Epiphanius, Theodoret, and pseudo-Tcrtullian. 
Epiphanius seems to nave had access to the original document 
whence Justin drew his information, since by an awkward 
transition he twice introduces Simon as speaking In the first 


llren. adv. Hwr. i. xxiii. 2 (>rassuet)=i. xvi. 2 (Harvey); 
' Simon autem Sainaritanus ex quo universae haercses substit- 
erunt ’ ; cf. Ilipp. Phil. vi. 20 ; Eus. HE U. 13 ; Cyril Hier. 
CaUeh. vi. 14 ; Epiph. Beer. 21 ; Augustine, Liber de Beer. i ; 
Theodoret, Fab. Beer. i. 1; pseudo-TertuUian, adc. Omnes 
Beer. E 

s Eus. BE iv. 7. ® Apol. I 20. 

*Ircn. Beer. %. xvi. (xxiii.) 1; Hipp.^PAfl. vi. 19; Theodoret, 
Fab. Beer. 1. 1; eaX “lovSttiois Iiiv w uibi' e-pov si 

SauoptiVat lit iror/pa KaTtXijl.vOtVat, iv Si Totr oAAoit t9veoiv 
Ufvvevfia Jyioe letixitr^crai. Cyril Of Jerus,alero {Caleeh. vj, 14) 
says that Simon claimed to have appeared os the Father on Mt. 
Sinai, as Christ Jesus in seeming but not in the flesh among the 
Jews and afterwards os the Paraclete whom Christ promised 
to send. He has misquoted his authority, confused possibly 
by some reminiscence of SabellianiTO or Montanism. 

« Epiph. Beer. xxi. 3 ; Hipp. Ph\l, vi. 14. 
s Kipp. PAiV. vi. 7-20. ^ ... 

7 Justin, Apol. i. 2G. 8 ; trvmyiia koto Jrairuv twv ytYtvjjufvttr 
•IpJcrroJi'. 


person. Hippolytus was also acquainted with this treatise of 
Justin and supplemented his use of The Great Anrwuneement 
by quotations from it. Phil. vi. 19 f. repeats the story of 
Helen's deliverance as given by Ircnasus, sometimes with verbal 
coincidences. The central theme of this tradition is a myth of 
redemption. 

6. Cosmogony of ‘The Great Announcement.’ — 
TAc Great Announcement professes to solve the 
riddle of the universe by a tlieory of emanations. 

The principle of all things is fire,i a boundless power so com- 
pounded of two natures, the one hidden and the other manifest, 
‘ that the hidden are concealed in the manifest portions of the 
fire, and the manifest derive their being from the hidden.' 
•The cosmos, or ordered universe, originated as the self-realira- 
tion of the unbegotten fire and is arranged in a series of three 
successive w;orlas, in which the lower is a reflexion of the one 
above. An intermediate world mirrors the primal world and is 
itself the paradigm of the lower world of sense. It is difficult 
to decide whether Simon conceives of the three worlds ns co- 
existing together or simply ns stages in a process of evolution. 
For the infinite and self-existent Power is the source of all 
finite and manifold existence, since it includes all things 
potentially within itself from eternity. ‘This,’ says Simon,7 
•is one power, divided above and below, generating itself, 
making itself grow, seeking itself, finding itself, being mother 
of itself, father of itself, sister of itself, spouse of itself, 
daughter of itself, son of itself, {tip-poiroTwo, the root of the entire 
circle of existence.’ The originating principle of the universe 
is styled ' the Standing One,’ 6 to-riit, vror, 

The highest world was unfolded from the Unbegotten Fire 
by means of three pairs of roots called respectively Mind (No5v) 
and Thought CEviVoio), Voice ("tuvi)) and Name COi^po), 
Reason (Aoyurpos) and Desire (’EvWfiTjtrn).* In each of the 
six roots the infinite Power resides simultaneously and in its 
entirety, potentially but not actually : the roots are reprded 
as aspects of the Supreme, having no independent existence 
of their own, while their addition together is necess.ary to 
complete the fullness of his being.s Together with their source 
these six roots, which are named ‘Powers ’(Jevipref), constitute 
a hebdomad. The intermediate world is also composed of a 
hebdomad, the head of which answers to the boundless Power 
of the primal world and is similarly styled ‘ the Standing One.’ 
He. like his prototype, is both male and female and generates 
a similar chain of three pairs, or syzygies, of emanations, which 
are named .®ons. The roots of this second world— Heaven and 
Earth, Sun and Moon, Air and 'Water®— correspond to the 
hferarchy of abstract principles in the primal world and form 
the archetypes or ideal patterns of the phenomena of the 
sensible world. The lower world came Into being from chaotic 
matter quickened by the breath of the seventh Power of the 
intermediate world, who is identifled with the Spirit wafted 
over the face of the waters, ‘an image from an incorruptible 
form which alone reduces all things to order.’ 7 The angels and 
authorities were charged wiHi its government. 

By obscure and confused imagery The Great Announcement 
attempts to explain the procession of the two upper worlds 
Irom their sources.® In the bisexual nature ol Power Silence, 
the female element, which alone possesses the power of conceiv- 
ing and producing new beings, was originally concealed within 
the male clement, as the thought is concealed within the mind, 
and was called ‘ Silence invisible, incomprehensible,’ because 
she has no independent existence until her emission as 
Thought, just as the thought conceived by the mind becomes 
comprehensible only by utterance. Each of the roots, like the 
principles from which they proceed, has a double aspect and is 
both male and female, since each is the offspring of, and there- 
fore the cause of conception to, that whicli is above it, and each 
controls and is a source of being to the Power or .®on below.® 

Simon’s system has been called nn ‘anthropo- 
lo^cal pantheism.’ 7® In attempting to explain the 
presence of a multiplicity of being within the 
indivisible and all-embracing unity of tlic snpreme 
principle of the universe, he has recourse to the 
analogy of the processes of human consciousnes.s. 
In this respect the Gnostic doctrine of emanations 
anticipates the later theology of tlio Church, which 
sought to illustrate the distinctions within the 
Trinity from the traces of the divine imago in 
man’s constitution. 

7. Doctrine of redemption in 'The Great 
Announcement.’— The anthropology of TAe Great 
Announcement is developed in a paraphrase of the 
Bible narratives of the Creation and the Fall. 


1 Hlpp. Phil. vL 9 (p. 247, Crulcc). 

8/6. vl, 17(p. E59,Crulcc). , 

SThe same dc-rignatlon occurs for Siroon’B supreme God In 
Clem, Alex. Strom. II. 11, p. 46(5 : rbv Si/ium tm or 

aioovotv, ifouoiovaeat rpSrrov PotJXovtoi. 

4 Hipp. Phil. vi. 13 (p. 251, Cnilce). Botli Ircnsus and 
Epiphanius call the second partner in the first pair of roots 
'Evroio, Hippolytus 'Etriroitt (= Afterthought). 

5 lb. vL 17 (p. 258, Cruicc). 

«/b. vi. 14. 7/6. vi. 15. 

e/6.vL18(p.2Glf.,Crulce) 

10 Kreyenbfibl, Bat BranoeUum der B ahrheit, 1. 240. 
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The seventh Power of the intermediate world, the 
Father of all, moulded man by taking dust from 
the earth and fashioned him after His own image 
and likeness. The image of the Father is the 
organizing principle in inan, since by it alone he 
attains actuality, just as the Spirit _wafted_ over 
the face of the waters, t'.e. ’Eirhota, with which it 
is identified, is the organizing principle of the 
world of sense.^ Hence man was originally com- 
pounded of two elements— a spiritual and an 
earthly — and was both male and female, reproduc- 
ing the nature of the Father, in whose likeness 
he was made. The primal man, as the image of 
God and the microcosm, remains in the inter- 
mediate world ; he is the ideal copy of the men of 
earth, whose present condition explains their need 
of redemption. For they are in a fallen state and 
no longer reflect the perfection of their archetype, 
since the sexes have been separated. Kedemption 
was apparently represented as the reunion of the 
sexes, i.c. the renewal of man in his original like- 
ness to the Father. Unfortunately the doctrine 
of redemption survives only in an isolated and 
very obscure fragment of The Great Announcement.^ 
Man’s nature is the theatre of a conflict arising 
from the combination within him of two mutually 
hostile elements, the divine spark both animating 
and at the same time striving against the previously 
existing matter from which he was fashioned. 
Lest it should free itself by returning upwards 
to its source, whither it continually tends, the 
soul was divided, and the two parts were imprisoned 
in male and female bodies. The soul, thus maimed 
and entangled and subject to changeable genera- 
tion, is powerless to raise itself into the upper 
world, until after passing into many bodies it 
discovers and is conjoined with its affinity. Re- 
demption consists in the deliverance of nian from 
slavery to finite things and his restoration to his 
original home, and is efTeoted by the gradual 
reunion of the sexes ; the completion of the process 
would coincide with the regeneration of all things. 

8. Affinities of ‘The Great Announcement' with Greek 
philosophy and pae;an relielon.— The system of Thi Great 
Announcement is an attempt to reconcile two incompatible 
things. The popular theology and soienoa of Hellenism provide 
the matter, but the form of its presentation is determined by 
reverence for tho inspired traditions of its nutbor’s nation. In 
order to commend alien doctrines to his countrymen, he had to 
discover them in their Scriptures, and allegory supplied the 
means of penetrating beneath the surface to the deeper mean- 
ing which they enshrined. But this device has scarcely 
modifled the substance of the thought, though the violent 
expedients of interpretation required, while iieightening the 
sense of mystery, have rendered its presentation unnecessarily 
obscure. As Hippolytus points out,3 in aillrmlng that fire is 
the principle of the universe ‘Simon’ is following Heraclitus, 
and his leaching about tho manifest and hidden properties of 
which it is composed is simply nn coho of Plato’s speculations 
concerning the intelligible and the sensible and Aristotle’s 
distinction between ^iTvoptr and ivepyeta.. Tho theory of re- 
demption by tho reunion of the sexes is borrowed from the 
Si/mpo!ium < and assimilated by taking Plato's irony seriously. 
In adopting tho method of allegoiy to reconcile the Jewish 
Scriptures with Greek science Simon had a forerunner in Philo, 
and therefore coincidences of thought as well os of expression 
are not surprising in the two writers. Philo also designates 
God ‘the Standing Ono’t and interprets the story of Adam’s 
creation by reference to the myth of a primal man o who is a 
hermaphrodite. But tho use of allegory also opened the door 
for tho immediate influence of Qraico-Orlental religion and 
mythology. Por tho pretensions of The Great Announcement 
to soientifle culture are merely superficial. The history of 
Greek philosophy had completed a circle. Having arisen as nn 
interpretation of mythologj’, it had once more become the 
handmaid of a religion which discovered in primeval tradition 
a revealed wisdom anticipating all the conclusions of science. 
The ultimate source of the speculations of The Great Annottnee- 
rnenf is to bo found in the cosmogonies of the Greek and 
Oriental religions modifled by astrology. In Orphic speculation 
tho bisexed Phones begot Heaven and Earth of Night, who ns 
the child and companion of Zeus corresponds to 'Eiriiwa. 

I Hipp- Phil. vi. 14. 2 Ib. vl. 17 (p. 259 f ., Gruico). 

3 It. vi. 0 (p. 247. Orulce). 

^ Plato, Symp. 17 f. 

3 De Nomtmim Mutatione, i. 6S6 (Mangey). 

* Legg. Alltgor. 1. 49 (Mangey). 


Zoroastrianism differentiated a hierarchy of jiersonnl attributes 
within the Supremo and depending from Him like links in a 
chain. And the Egyptian priests, by combining native specula- 
tions with Plato's theory of ideas, interpreted the myth of Isis 
and Osiris as a parable of creation, the child Horus rejsresenting 
the perceptible world which is the image and reflexion of the 
Koapot voifTor.l Tho prevalence of Chnldican astrology, which 
named the planets after the most important gods of the nations 
and, by thus identifying the stars with persons, reinforced its 
teaching ns to the influence of the stars on the destiny of the 
world, made it possible to ascribe personality to cosmological 
potencies ns the rulers of this world (Apyat), each of which jire- 
sided over particular periods of time (ativef), while the pessim- 
ism which it fostered drove men to depreciate tho world of 
sense ns a derivative reflexion of the world of abiding realities 
under the tyranny of apostate angels. 

9. The myth of Helen. — The myth of Helen’s 
redemption, which forms the common tradition of 
tho heresiologists, appeals to the authority of the 
Greek legend of Helen of Troy, in the shape in 
which the sceptical mock reverence of Stesiohorus® 
developed it. J ustin once refers to his lost 
account of the Simonian doctrine, when he relates 
that Simon was worshipped as ‘ the god above all 
principality, power, and dominion.’ Irenceus, 
Theodoret, and Epiphanius® agree in identifying 
Simon with the supreme God and Helen with 
'Evvoia, the first conception of His mind and His 
agent in creation. Through her He created the 
angels and archangels, who in turn created the 
world of men and were charged with its govern- 
ment. Her fall, and consequently the origin of 
evil in the world, was due to the rebellion of these 
spirits. For, as she was proceeding forth, they 
seized her and detained her on earth by imprison- 
ing her in a human body and subjecting her to a 
series of transmigrations. The motive of the 
angels is variously given in our different authori- 
ties. IrensBus attributes their act to jealousy, 
because they were unwilling to be looked upon as 
the progeny of any other being, Epiphanius to 
concupiscence. In the course of time 'Evvota passed 
into the body of Helen of Troy ; according to his 
interpreters, Simon wished to signify by this that 
'Evvom ‘was the object of universal pursuit and 
the eternal cause of strife, wasting the life of 
her foes until they recant.’ ‘ Helen was identified 
with the lost sheep of the parable ; for at each 
new incarnation, her ignominy increased until she 

S ussed into the body of a prostitute at Tyre.® 
leanwhile the angels misgoverned the world in 
their rivalry for pre-eminence. And therefore the 
supreme God descended, deceiving the successive 
ranks of the world-ruling angels who barred His 
passage by * transfiguring himself in the form of 
the dwellers of each heaven,’ until at last He 
appeared iu the similitude of a man among men 
and was deemed to have sufiered death in Judeea. 
Simon rescued Helen from her shame and was thus 
reunited to his affinity, who throughout the ages 
was awaiting the advent of her consort and 
redeemer.® 

10. The conception of salvation. — The myth of 
Helen is only vaguely connected with the salva- 
tion which Simon brought his adherents. Hippo- 
lytus declares that Simon, having purified Hmen, 
brought salvation to men by his own discernment 
(Bt&. TTjt Wlas iTnyyiitreus).'' Epiphanius records that 
Simon interpreted the stoi’y of the wooden horse 
as a symbol of the self-destruction wrought by the 
&yvoia of the Gentiles.® Salvation therefore con- 
sists in yvuKrit. It is possible that the descent of 
> Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 6S-50. 

2 Hipp. Thil. vl. 19 (p. 265, Oruice). 

3 Iren. Seer. i. xvi. (xxiii.) ; Theodoret, JPab. Beer. i. 1 ; 
Epiph. Seer. xxi. 

4 01. Hipp. ShU. vL 19 ; Eenan, Les Apdtres, Paris, 1666, 
ch. XV. 

®Eub. be 11. IS; Hipp. Phil. vi. 19; Iren. Beer. i. xvl. 
(xxiii.) 2. 

® Philaster, Beer, 29 : ‘ expcctabat artem virtutem aliam, id 
est Mari ipsius Simonls pnesentiam.' 

7 /'All. vi. 19 (p._ 2631., Oruice). 

® Beer. xxi. 3 ; iSnj . . . ihKoveiv iavrois ritiv anitketav. 
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the Supreme through the ranks of the angels was 
regarded as initiating a process of redemption ; 
for it was necessary that the redeemer should 
assume every form of creation that harmony might 
be restored to the world. In the end Simon 
promised to bring the world to naught along with 
the angels. But the dissolution of the world is 
anticipated by Simon’s followers and salvation is 
partially realized as an already present boon. 
Origen says that Simon took away from his 
followers the fear of death, but has probably con- 
fused him with his disciple, Menander, who 
promised his followers that they should never 
die.^ The promise of an indefectible salvation 
sanctioned an antinomian ethic.® Simon taught 
that the precepts of the law and the prophets were 
inspired by the angels in the desire to reduce men 
to slavery, hut those who believed on him and 
Helen, since they were delivered from the sinister 
tyranny of the law, were free to act as they would. 
For men are saved by his grace and not by good 
works. The antinomianism of the Simonians 
issued in libertine conduct and a compromise with 
heathenism,® possibly also in licentious rites.^ 
Their docetic theory of the Saviour’s passion pre- 
supposed that matter was irredeemably corrupt. 
The soul of the redeemed could contract no pollu- 
tion from the deeds of the body, and therefore 
purity of life was a matter of indifference. ‘All 
earth is earth and it makes no difference where 
any one sows, provided he does sow.’® 

11. Pagan sources of the myth of Helen. — Epiphanlus, 
when he ascribes the imprisonment of Helen to the con- 
oupisoence of the angels, probably has in mind the story of the 
seduction of the daughters of men by the Watchers, to which 
the book of Enoch® attributes the origin of sin and the fall of 
mankind. The fundamental ideas of Gnosticism were probably 
derived from Jewish apocalyptic ; but it appealed to the 
sympathies of the pagan world by the tolerant eclecticism 
which allowed it to adopt and combine elements from the most 
diverse religions. The original of Simon's Helen is the moon- 
goddess of Syria and Babylonia. In the Clementine Recogni- 
tions Helena is always translated ‘Luna.’ 7 The theory that 
Simon was accustomed to borrow from paganism is corroborated 
by the assertion of the Fathers that he and Helena were 
worshipped by their sect with the attributes of Zeus and Athene 
and received the cult-title (cvpios and icupio.® Baur suggests 
that Simon transferred to himself and his consort the cult of 
the Fhoinician sun-god and moon-goddess, Melkartand Astarte; 
it only required a slight alteration to confuse his otvn personal 
name, which was formed from the same root, with that of the 
former (Bip^). But, apart from this theory, there existed a 
wide-spread cult of the moon-goddess (<re\ijvri) in Syria and 
Egypt under the name of Helene ; she was identified with 
Aphrodite, Atargatis, and the Eg^tian Isis, who was often 
represented tvith horns to betoken her relation to the moon.® 
One feature of the myth of Helen can be traced to the very 
ancient connexion of the religion of Osiris with Syria (especially 
with Byblus).!® According to legend, Isis spent ten years in a 
brothel at Tyre during the course of her wanderings in search 
of the scattered limbs of her husband.il The imprisonment of 
Helen is thus only a variant of the many myths relating the 
degradation of the Queen of Heaven, which all originally 
symbolized the waning of the moon. The orbit of the moon 
was, according to the astronomy of the time, the boundary 
between the realm of light and freedom and the realm of fate. 
Helen therefore, as the moon-goddess, was suited to be the 
source of all the distress of the sublunar world. 

12. Relation of the myth of Helen to ‘The 
Great Announcement.’ — There is no reason to 
doubt the trustworthiness of Hippolytus or to 
discredit the authenticity of his quotations from 
The Great Announcement. Writings purporting 

1 C. Celsum, vl. 11. s Iren. Hcer. l. xvi. (xxiii.) 2. 

s Origen, e. Celsum, vL 11. * l^iph. Bmr. xxi. 4. 

S Hipp. loc. cit. 6 Ethiopic Enoch, chs. vi.-ix. 

7 Ree. ii. 6-15; cf. Bom. il. 23. John the Baptist's 29 male 
disciples, with Helena, who counts ns half a day, sjmbolize the 
29J aoys of the lunar month. 

8 Hipp. Phil. vi. 20 ; Epiph. Beer. xxi. 8 ; Iren. Beer. i. xvi. 

(xxiii.) 3 ; cf. Bom. ii. 23. _ , . 

» Plutarch, de Malignitate Berodolt, 12 ; Pausanias, in. xix. 
10 ; Strabo, xvil. 1 ; cf. Bousset, Bauptprobleme der Gnosis; 
D. 78 ff* ' 

I® Cf. Cyril Alex. Comment, in Isaiam, xviii. Ifl. 

11 Epiph. Ancoratus, 104. 

W Epiph. Beer. xxi. 8, mentions writings current under the 
name of Simon ; cf. Clem. Rec. ii. 38 : ‘tuis scripturis propriis’ ; 
Jerome, in 3fat. 246; ‘Haeo quoquo inter caetera in suis 


to be the composition of Simon were certainly 
current in the sect called after him. And the two 
traditions of his teaching, though divergent, show 
unmistakable points, of contact. At the head of 
both systems stand the same pair of beings, the 
Supreme God with His companion 'Evvoia or 
’ETrlrota, who acts as His agent in the creation of 
the lower world; and the theosophical specula- 
tions oi The Great Announcement provide a cosmic 
setting in which the drama of Helen’s redemption 
can be enacted. The greatest divergence appears 
in the conceptions of salvation respectively 
characteristic of the two traditions. Whereas 
The Great Announeement regards redemption, 
consisting in the reunion of the sexes, as the goal 
to which all things tend and as a universal 
process whose completion will result in the salva- 
tion of all men, in Justin’s account the deliverance 
of Helen is indeed brought about by reunion with 
her affinity, but this is not co-ordinated to the 
redemption of the believer as either symbolizing 
its method or guaranteeing its fulfilment. For 
salvation is acquired for Simon’s adherents simnly 
by faith in himself and his companion. Neverthe- 
less the fundamental idea is the same in both con- 
ceptions. The visible world is in a state of distress 
and tension owing to the mixture of two incom- 
patible elements, and harmony can be restored 
only by retrieving the spiritual essence which 
belongs to the upper world from its captivity in 
the alien kingdom of matter. Just as the im- 
prisonment of Helen, who is the animating breath 
of God, symbolizes the bondage of the spirit, so 
her deliverance typifies the redemption of the 
soul from thraldom to matter and fits her to act 
as a medium by which her children can regain 
freedom. 

The assertion of Hippolytus i that Simon concocted the myth 
of Helen to conceal his Bhame from his adherents can be dis- 
missed as a calumny, since, if his disciples followed the example 
of their master’s licence, ns the same author states, such a 
device would be gratuitous. Perhaps the speculations of The 
Great Announcement may be taken ns the esoteric doctrines of 
the sect, the myth of Helen ns the popular teaching Intended 
to attract adherents. The allusion to a Greek legend and tlie 
adoption of a heathen cult were calculated to appeal to the 
Hellenized and semi-pagan inhabitants of Samaria ; the obviously 
symbolical form in which this teaching was cast would n\yakcn 
curiosity by suggesting the possession of deeper mysteries to 
be imparted later. Eusebiusa distinguishes the cult of Simon 
and Helen from to. atroppiportpa, the more secret mysteries of 
the Simonian sect ; Epiphnnius® has distorted the charge that 
the sectaries were initiated into delirious doctrines by imputing 
to them the practice of licentious rites. 

13. Date and place of coraposition.-y-We possess 
no exact criterion for determining which of these 
two forms of teaching is prior to the other in date. 
Since both refer to the NT, both, in the foi-m in 
which they reached the knowledge of the ecclesi- 
astical writers, must have been composed long 
subsequent to Simon’s historical activities in 
Samaria. And therefore, since the_ hypothesis 
that the leader of the Gnostic sect is a distinct 
person from the Simon of Acts is entirely un- 
supported by any proof, both The Great Announce- 
ment and the myth of Helen must be regarded as 
products of the Simonian sect fathered on its 
reputed founder. The starting-point of tliese 
speculations was probably the universally attested 
tradition that Simon claimed divine honours and 
associated with himself a woman named Helen, 
whence his followers were sometimes know'n as the 
Helenians.* Much of the substance of the myth 
of Helen possibly goes back to the Samaritan 
voluminibus scripta dlmittens : Ego sum sermo Del, ego sum 
speciosus, ego paraoletus, ego omnlpotens, ego omnia Dei ; 
Apost. Const, vl. 8: oXSaptv on o£ irepl kiu KAeogtov 

Itdi-n <ruvri(a.vTts ptfhta 'nr' oropari Xpiorov pat rue paegrue 
airrov rrepuhipoviriv n? airarov ; Pra’fotio AraVica ad Concilium 
Niccenum: ‘Sibi nutem perlldi isti Simonitae Evangelium 
cQliixerant quod in quatuor tomos secantes, librura quatuor 
ntigulorum et cardinum mundl appellarunt.’ 
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Simon himself. For the two references to the NT, 
by wliich Helen is compared to the lost sheep and 
St. Paul’s description of the Christian armour 
(Eph 6 “®-) is adduced to justify her identification 
■\\ith Athene,^ may very well be portions of the 
propaganda of his later followers embodied in the 
traditional exposition of his teaching. The Great 
Announeement, on the other hand, must have been 
composed later than the 1st cent. A.D., since its 
quotations' from theNT (1 Co 11®“, Mt 3'“) are an 
integral part of the text. There is no difficulty in 
accepting Samaria as the place of its composition, 
in spite of its use of Alexandrian allegory, since 
the Samaritans readily adopted the methods by 
which the Jews of the Disp^ersion attempted to 
reconcile their religion with Greek culture.^ Just 
as they imitated the pragmatism of such apologetic 
historians as Eupolemus and Artapanus^ in har- 
monizing the traditions of their race with Greek 
mythology,® so some unknown Samaritan perhaps 
borrowed from Philo the science of allegory to 
transform the Pentateuch into a vehicle of Hellen- 
istic theosophy. 

14 . Relation of the Simonian system to other 
forms of Gnosticism. — Harnack regards Simon as 
the founder of ‘ a new religion, and that a world- 
religion, upon the principle of embodying all the 
important articles of the older ones.’® Lipsius 
dismisses the system attributed to Simon as *_an 
obvious adaptation of the earlier popular Christian 
Gnosticism, as it was propagated in Syria about 
the time of Trajan.’® The Simonian in its main 
outlines resembles other Gnostic systems, but is an 
early and original version of the common type. 

Apart from his character as the author of heresy 
in general, Simon is regarded by the Fathers as 
in particular a heretic from Judaism. ' Hegesippus 
places him at the head of a list of Jewish heresi- 
arohs.® Tertullian® contrasts him with Marcionand 
Valentinus and classes him with Hebion, as a typi- 
cal representative of Jewish and Samaritan heresy. 
His hostility to Judaism is manifested chiefly by 
his disparagement of the prophets and his rejection of 
the moral law. Epiphanius attributes to Simon’s 
followers the doctrine that the God of the Jews 
was one of the angels of the lower world who 
created man ; but this doctrine, if it ever found a 
place in the teaching of the sect, is not one of the 
original tenets of Simonian Gnosticism, and must 
have been introduced later, probably owing to the 
influence of Marcion. For Simon’s sense of the 
antagonism between the law and grace did not 
issue in the antithesis of a just God, the creator of 
the lower world, and a good God, the creator of 
the world of light. And just as he is less logical 
than Marcion, so his hostility to Judaism is less 
radical than that of the Ophites. The strained 
interpretation of Scripture characteristic of Simon’s 
system is not peculiar to him, and his use of a 
pagan legend is parallel to the Gnostic Justin’s 
allegorical interpretation of the myth of Heracles 
by which Heroaotus prefaces his account of the 
Scythians.’' But he accepts the Pentateuch as 
containing a true revelation, and does not read it 

1 Iren, ffier. i. xvi. (xxiii.) 2 ; Epiph. Moer, xxi, 3. 

5 Hipp. gA«. Vi. 14, 16. 
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backwards like the Ophites, who worshipped the 
serpent as a benefactor for persuading men to taste 
of knowledge and reverenced the sinners of the OT 
as saints. 

Nevertheless the Simonian system is most closely 
aldn to Ophitism and to Valentinianism, in which 
the leading characteristics of primitive Gnosticism 
tend to recover their central position. It must be 
assigned to a comparatively early date in the 
history of Gnosticism, since its dualism is by no 
means absolute. The origin of evil is subsequent 
to creation; the lower world was willed by the 
supreme God, and His immediate companion was 
charged with the task of bringing life to quicken 
it. And, just as the creation of the lower world is 
not attributed to the malice of a subordinate 
demiurge, low in the scale of divine being, or to 
an act of rebellion in heaven, so the conception of 
a mediator in redemption is absent : the Most High 
Himself descends to seek and redeem His com- 
panion. In respect of the doctrine of a primal 
man, Simon’s system is closely similar to that of 
the Ophites. For in that system primal man, who 
in Simon’s system is the image of the Supreme, is 
identified with the supreme God Himself, and His 
immediate companion, second man, is His thought’ 
(evvoia). Simon, however, unlike the Ophites, 
practises a rigid economy in tlie number of persons 
whom he brings upon the stage ; this simplicity 
indicates an early date by contrast with the many 
differentiations of God among whom the successive 
arts in the drama of redemption were distributed 
y the later Gnostics. The actors are reduced to 
the two essential persons — the fallen deity and the 
saviour, Helen and Simon ; and therefore primal 
man plays no part in the fall or in redemption, as 
in the system of Valentinus. But Helen (’Bwoia) 
is a variant of the fallen female principle whom 
Valentinus named Sophia or Aohamoth. The 
Fathers were quick to notice points of similarity : 

g seudo-Tertulhan identifies Helen with Sapientia ; * 
imon himself is reported to have called her Ilpoi- 
riKot and Holy Spirit.® The earthly degradation 
of Helena emphasizes the thought that the exile 
of the fallen goddess here below, ns the thrall of 
her own creation, itself calls for a redeemer. In 
the system of Secundus,® a disciple of Valentinus, 
Sophia is distinguished from her abortive offspring 
Aciiamoth, and remains throughout in the upper 
world, where she is redeemed by becoming the 
saviour’s bride. This transference of scene from 
the earthly to the celestial world is the product of 
reflexion and marks the Valentininn as a later 
version of the myth of a fallen goddess. 

The points of contact with the earlier forms of 
Gnosticism are more frequent in the case of the 
myth of Helen than in that of the system of The 
Great Announcement. The device, e.g., by which 
Helen’s redeemer escaped the notice of the world- 
ruling angels resembles the descent of Jesus, as 
it was sung by the early Naassene sect of the 
Ophites ; ® the theory of emanations in The Great 
Announcement resembles Valentinus’s developed 
doctrine of syzygies. The doctrine of transmigra- 
tion does not play so conspicuous a part in most 
Gnostic systems as in The Great Announcement, 
where it is represented as a process by which the 
seeds of divine light are sifted and purified from 
their imprisonment in evil matter ; perhaps the 
theory was_ originally employed to justify the one 
feature which is absolutely peculiar to this system. 
For the identification of the supreme God and His 
consort with historical persons distinguishes the 
doctrine of the Simonians as unique in the many 
forms of Gnosticism. 

I Iren. Hcet. i. xxix. s Ps.-Tcr. Hcer. i. 1. 
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15. Simon Magus in the character of a Gnostic 
in the ‘ Clementines.' — The chief catchwords of 
Simonian Gnosticism were known to the author of 
the original work which underlies the Clementine 
Somilies and Eecognitions, Botli versions of this 
early Christian romance give accounts of Simon’s 
history,^ which agree so closely that they must 
have been derived from a common source. 

Simon, a native of Gitta in Samaria, wae educated in Alex- 
andria, where he learned the wisdom of the Greeks and became 
an adept In magic. He later became a disciple of Dositheus, 
the successor of John the Baptist, and supplanted him in the 
leadership of the sect. He announced himself to he the highest 
Power, exalted above the creator of the world, and called 
himself ‘the Standing One ,’ 2 signifying that he would be 
established for ever and would never see corruption. He 
associated with himself Helena, who is called Luna in the 
Recognitions, and had been the only female disciple of John 
the Baptist. According to his account, she had come down 
from the highest heavens and was Wisdom, the mother of all 
things ; the Greeks and barbarians who fought at Troy' were 
contending for an image of the truth, being ignorant that she 
was the consort of the one and only God, with whom she dwelt 
in heaven. 

_ The Clementines are acquainted with the dis- 
tinctive catchwords of Simonian Gnosticism in each 
of its forms ; but, since this acquaintance is only 
superficial, no attempt is made to avoid confusion 
with other similar systems. Helen is confused 
with the Sophia of Valentinus, and her identity 
with Helen of Troy is explained by the theory 
that the object of contention between the Greeks 
and barbarians was a phantom of the celestial 
Wisdom, not by the riieory of transmigration. 
The claim that Simon himself was the supreme 
God is confused with the distinction between the 
supreme God and the subordinate creator, which is 
characteristic of later forms of Gnosticism, but is 
not original in the Simonian. Subsequently in 
the romance Simon expounds the doctrine of an 
unknown and perfect God and contrasts Him with 
the creator, whose imperfection and weakness are 
manifest.® St. Peter is the champion of the 
Monarchian theory in the form in which it was 
developed early in the 3rd cent., and especially at 
Rome in the controversy of the Church with 
Gnosticism. Moreover, doctrines similar to those 
taught by his historical disciple, Menander, are 
placed in the mouth of the Simon of the Clemen- 
tines. Menander promised his followers that they 
should never die. Similarly Simon is represented 
as denying a future resurrection, since the know- 
ledge of its heavenly origin makes the soul at once 
superior to its bodily prison.* Simon is attacked 
in the Clementines, not as the leader of a particular 
Gnostic sect, but as the author and typical repre- 
sentative of Gnostic heresy in general. 

16. The attack on St. Paul under the mask of 
Simon Magus. — In addition to this hostility to 
Simon Magus as the representative of Gnosticism, 
which is the fundamental characteristic of the 
disputes between St. Peter and Simon described 
in the Clementines, there are undoubted traces of 
a veiled attack on St. Paul, most frequently in 
the disguise of Simon, but in one instance under 
cover of the designation ‘the enemy’ (6 ix^pbs 
kvOpoiTTos). St. Paul is attacked (1) for having 
stirred up persecution against the infant Church ; 
(2) on account of his claim to equal authority with 
the apostles in virtue of the personal call heard in 
the vision on his way to Damascus ; (3) for his 
opposition to the original apostles and their 
emissaries, in particular for the rebuke which he 
administered to St. Peter at Antiocli. 

(1) In the Recognitions^ Paul the persecutor is referred to as 
‘the enemy’ ; and, since the section in which this designation 
is used in the Recognitions also occurs in the table of heads 
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given in the iast chapter of the third book, it must also have 
stood in the lost Circuits of Peter, which underlies both the 
Homilies and the Recognitions. St. Peter describes how an 
enemy raised a tumult in the temple and thus interrupted the 
preaching of James, when the conversion and baptism of the 
people at Jerusalem was imminent ; alter throwing James 
headlong from the top of the steps, this man was dispatched 
with a mission from Caiaphas to Damascus. The designation 
does not occur in the Homilies, but in the epistle 1 prefixed 
to the book St. Peter, its putative author, attributes the 
rejection of his own preaching to the lawless and babbling 
teaching of the enemy. This is an allusion to St. Paul, not in 
the character of a persecutor of the Church in bis unconverted 
days, but as the apostle of the Gentiles. 

(2) In other portions of these works, when the disguise of 
Simon is adopted, the hostility to St. Paul is much more 
covert. In one passage of the Homilies,'^ in which this hos- 
tility is generally more violent than in the Recognitions, St. 
Peter refutes Simon’s contention that revelation in visions is 
more certain than that given in personal intercourse. There is 
an obvious allusion to St. Paul’s vision on the road to Damascus 
and to the claims to an equal apostolate which he based upon 
it. After suggesting that the real purpose of his vision of 
Jesus was to confound him as the adversary of the faith, St. 
Peter proceeds ; ‘ But if he made you an apostle after a brief 

I discipleship in a single vision lasting but an hour, prove it by 
I preaching His message, by interpreting His doctrines, by 
loving His apostles, by not contending against me. His 
companion.’ But St. Paul supported his authority not merely 
by the single vision on the road to Damascus ; he also claimed 
to have visions 3 subsequent to his conversion. This claim is 
perhaps disparaged in the Recognitions by words put into the 
mouth of St. Peter,4 when disputing with Simon concerning 
the power of imagination to rise above the apprehension of 
things perceived by the senses : ‘ But if you think that there 
is easy access for your mind above the heavens, and that you 
are able to conceive the things that are there and to apprehend 
that immeasurable light . . .’ The miracles which St. Paul 
wrought are perhaps discredited by ascribing Simon’s ascend- 
ancy over his followers to his skill in magic.® 

(3) (o) During the earlier part of his mission to the Gentiles 
at least St. Paul was involved in bitter controversy with op- 
ponents who claimed to be emissaries of the apostles, and 
sometimes even with the original apostles. His opponents 
accused him, on the one hand, of undue laxity in dispensing 
his converts from fulfilling the obligations of the Jewish law 
and in allowing them to compromise with heathenism by 
eating meats offered to idols, and, on the other hand, of a 
desire to establish his own authority and to make capital out 
of an insincere profession of Christianity by preaching himself 
rather than Christ,® which issued sometimes in undue severity 
in the exercise of the power to which he pretended.2 Some of 
their taunts are quoted in St. Paul’s apologias. He was accused 
of pleasing men and not God,® and was referred to as an 
‘enemy’ (txSpov)® and a ‘deceiver’ (irXavos).i? Similarly, ac- 
cording to the Clementines, it is Simon’s whole mission to 
commend himself under shelter of his professed allegiance to 
the truth which the apostles teach ; St. Paul’s supposed laxity 
in the matter ol meats offered to idols is parodied in an episode 
at Tyre, where Simon is reported to have entertained the people 
to a feast on sacrificial flesh ; Simon is also called the ‘ enemy ’ 
and the ‘deceiver,’ who misleads his converts into receiving 
him as a friend and a preacher of the truth .12 

(b) St. Paul perhaps sometimes provoked his opponents by 
the strong terms of condemnation with which he retaliated. 
‘I would,’ he says, ‘they were even cut off which trouble 
you';i3 and he pronounces a curse on any one, though an 
angel from heaven, who should preach any other gospel than 
that which he had preached.i^ In the Homilies and Recog- 
nitions the charges levelled by St. Paul at his opponents are 
retorted on Simon Magus. Just as he called them ‘false 
apostles . . . transforming themselves into the apostles of 
Christ,’!® so St. Peter denounces Simon as a false apostle, who 
opposes the true (^evSajrJcrrokot).!® In the Recognitions there 
is an echo of the phrase which St. Paul used to expose the 
seductions of these false teachers : ‘ for Saten himself is trans- 
formed into an angel of light.’ in Simon, since he is the Devil's 
minister, is described as ‘the Evil One transforming himself 
into a splendour of light.’ i® On one occasion St. Paul de- 
nounced one of the original apostles himself. The passage in 
the Homiliest^ in which St. Peter confutes Simon's theory of 
the greater certainty of a revelation obtained in visions is a 
counterpart to St. Paul’s withstanding St. Peter at Antioch.‘2i) 
St. Peter says that Simon had pitted himself against a solid 
rock, the foundation of the Church, and was slandering the 
preaching which he had heard from Christ, and then, referring 
to a phrase used by St. Paul to the Galatians,®! he proceeds, ‘or 
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If j’ou call me “condeiimed,” you accuse God who revealed the 
Christ to me.’ 

St. Paul in the person of Simon is attacked not for repudiat- 
ing the law, but for his opposition to the original apostles, 
which he justifies by a claim to equality with them. It is true 
that St. Peter, in the epistle prefatory to the Homilies, de- 
scribes his doctrine ns lawless ; but his real sin is the assump- 
tion of the right to expound the law in opposition to the twelve 
apostles whose peculiar prerogative it is, ns the custodians of 
the teaching of ‘ the True Prophet’ and His personal disciples.i 
It is the mission of SL Peter to resist the false apostle, Simon 
Magus, ns Moses resisted the magicians in Egj’pt,- and to warn 
his hearers not to listen to any preacher who has not received 
a testimonial from James, the Lord’s brother. The offence of 
this false gospel is recognized as inevitable; for the True 
Prophet in His last charge to His apostles had foretold that 
a preacher of error must necessarily precede the true gospel 
in order that by his overthrow the truth might be the more 
clearly established.* Simon Magus, like St. Paul, is a chosen 
vessel, but of the Evil One.'* He is the deceiver who is chosen 
by the Devil to go ns St. Peter’s forerunner to the Gentiles wth 
a counterfeit gospel.* Simon Peter, according to tlie Clemen- 
tines, is the real apostle to the Gentiles, who brings them the 
salvation to which they have been called by following in the 
footsteps of Simon-Paul and correcting the errors which he 
teaches.® The contest between St. Peter and his adversary in 
both forms of the romance ends in the coiupiete detent of the 
latter, when Faustinianus, the father of Clement, in the form 
of Simon publicly recants his errors at Antioch in language 
reminiscent of St. Paul’s style.7 The sham Simon confesses 
that he was brought to make this avowal because an angel of 
God had scourged him by night ; this Is an allusion to the 
affliction which St. Paul attributed to an angel of Satan sent 
to buffet him. 

In the episode of the JRecoffnitions which describes 
the persecution of the Church by St. Paul in his 
unconverted days the future apostle, under the 
designation of ‘ the enemy,’ is clearly distinguished 
from Simon, since he himself denounces the apostles 
as disciples of the magician.® Moreover, the 
theory that Simon plays a providential part in the 
dissemination of the true gospel as the false fore- 
runner of the apostles is only, a particular applica- 
tion of tlie Helxaistio doctrine, generally char- 
acteristic of the Homilies, that good and evil 
necessarily go in pairs,® But there can be no 
doubt that St. Paul is attacked under the mask 
of Simon Magus ; for, whereas elsewhere in these 
books Simon does not believe in Jesus at all, in 
these passages he is represented as falsely claiming 
to have received a commission from Christ in 
opposition to the claims of the original apostles. 

17. Modern critical theories based on the equa- 
tion Simon=Paul. — Starting from the evidence 
which the Clementines afibrd of a veiled attack on 
St. Paul in the person of Simon Magus, inspired 
by Jewish-Christian or Ebionite hatred of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, Baur put forward the 
theory that the figure of the arch-heretic and false 
apostle Simon Magim was simply invented by his 
opponents as a caricature of St. Paul, and that 
the traditions of a conflict between St. Peter and 
Simon Magus had their origin in the contest 
between St. Peter and St, Paul. Baur was followed 
by the critics of the Tubingen school — Volkmar, 
Hilgenfeld, Lipsius, Zeller, and others. And 
more recently his thesis has been defended by 
Kreyenbuhl, Krenkel, Preuschen, and Sclimiedel. 
The theory consists of two main contentions : (1) 
the story of Simon Magus in Acts is a modifica- 
tion of a Jewish-Christian tradition, whose original 
anti-Pauline tendency has been forgotten ; and (2) 
the ecclesiastical traditions of St. Peter’s travels 
and labours among the Gentiles, and especially of 
his martyrdom at Rome, are unhistorical and had 
their origin in the journeys and labours of St. 
Paul. 
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; (1) The story of St. Peter’s resistance to Simon Magus at 

' Samaria was originally intended ns a counterpart to St. Paul’s 
condemnation of St. Peter at Antioch,! representing the victory 
! of the Prince of the Apostles and the complete discomfiture of 
! his opponent. The rapid conversion of Simon is intended to 
question the genuineness of St. Paul’s sudden change from a 
persecutor to a disciple. The personal pretensions of Simon 
Magus are distortions of the dalms of St. Paul. Simon Magus 
proclaiming himself to be some great one, and acclaimed by 
the Samaritans os ‘the great power of God,’ is St. Paul claim- 
ing that he lives by the power of God, or that the power of 
Christ rests upon him, or that his gospel is the power of God.® 
St. Paul’s pretensions to equality with the apostles are carica- 
tured in the request of Simon to receive the power of confer- 
ring the Holy Spirit by the laying on of hands. For Simon 
offering money for this power is really St. Paul attempting to 
purchase the apostleship by the contributions of the Gentile 
cliurches to the poor saints in Jerusalem.* St. Peter’s rebuke 
to Simon is understood only when it is seen to be a reflexion 
on the conduct of St. Paul. ‘ Thou hast neither part nor lot 
in this matter’ is a refusal to acknowledge his right to the 
xA^pof airoirroA^r.* ‘ I perceive that thou art m the gall 
of bitterness’ is an allusion to his bitterness in controversy. 
This theory presupposes that tendency in an opposite direction 
is also present in the Acts ; that St. Luke in fact wrote the 
work as a pamphlet in defence of SL Paul, suppressing some 
facts and modifying others, with the object of representing the 
relation of the original apostles to his master as always 
harmonious. He has inadvertently preserved legends of an 
anti-Pauline tendency owing to the fact that their original 
purpose has been forgotten. 

(2) Lipsius maintained that the tradition of St. Peter’s 
mission to the Gentiles and martyrdom at Home was an 
Ebionite fabrication, whose motive was a desire to detract 
from the glory- of St Paul’s labour- !•’— ~s 

the false forerunner of the preachi ’ ■ i 

corresponded to the standards of . 

St. Paul is already subordinated to St. Peter in Acts, since the 
latter is there represented as initiating the mission to the 
Gentiles. The legend of St. Peter’s visit to Rome was later 
adopted in a Catholic sense, when it was realized how easily 
it might be used to subserve the interests and ambition of the 
Roman Church. Its intention was thereby- fundamentally 
transformed. Whereas originally the purpose of St. Peter’s 
presence in Rome was represented to be the final discomfiture 
of the false apostle, f.e. Simon-Paul, in the Catholic version of 
the legend St. Paul is introduced as co-operating with him in 
the foundation of the Roman Church and as bis second in the 
contest with Simon. 

i8. Arguments used in support of the Tiibingen 
theory. — Three arguments have been chiefly 
urged in support of Baur’s thesis that the legend 
of Simon Magus originated in a distortion of St. 
Paul: (1) there is evidence of a bitter_ polemic 
against St. Paul in his lifetime, emanating from 
Jewish-Christian circles; (2) the Clementine Homi- 
lies and Jtccognitions embody traditions of a time 
much earlier than the date of their compilation ; 
(3) all the versions of the apocryplial Acts of St. 
Peter betray a similar hostility to St. Paul under 
the mask of Simon Magus, and go back to tlie 
same cycle of legends as the Clementines, since the 
legend of St. Peter’s travels in Palestine and tlie 
legend of his visit to Rome presuppose each 
other. 

(1) That St. Paul was engaged during his lifetime in bitter 
controversies with opponents who disparaged his claims to be 
an apostle and appealed against him to the authority of the 
original apostles is sufficiently attested by the evidence of his 
own epistles. The internal evidence of his own writings is 
corroborated by- external evidence. Epiphanius* mentions 
certain fictitious discourses current among the Ebionites, in 
which St. Paul was accused of being the son of a Greek father 

and mother and which ascribe to him ‘ 

to the law, due, as they- ossert, to his ■ 

to obtain the hand of the priest's dai ’ ■ 

ho had become a proselyte. Evider ’ 

Paul, sometimes veiled and sometimes open, have been dis- 
covered in the Apocalypse, in the Gospels, and in certain 
incidents recorded in Acte. It is ultimately- against him that 
the condemnation of the Nicolaitans is directed in the Revelation 
of St. John ; ® his laxity had led men to violate the commands 
of tte Apostolic Council at Jerusalem, to eat things sacrificed 
to idols,_and to commit fornication; his phrase, ‘the depths 
of God,’ is parodied in the condemnation of those of Thyatira 
‘who know not the depths of Satan.’V St. Paul is the enemy 
in the parable, who oversowed the wheat with tares.* St. 
Luke in the Acts has attempted to wrest to St. Paul’s lionour 
certain episodes invented to discredit him, but their original 
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intention can be detected ; e.g., the incident ot his deihcation 
at Derbei originally parodied his claims to speak with the 
authority oJ Christ; nis champion goes out of his way to 
explain the reasons of St. Paul’s light imprisonment under 
Felix, 2 which was probably urged against him to his reproach. 
The story of St. Paul's^ contest with the sorcerer Elymas or 
Bar-jesus in Cyprus 3 is introduced to counterbalance the story 
of St. Peter’s conflict with the magician Simon, and ‘thus 
anticipates the later apocryphal legends in which St. Paul in 
alliance with' St. Peter combats a caricature of himself.’ * 

(2) It is contended that the Clementine Homilies and Recog- 
nitions preserve the earliest form of the legend of St. Peter’s 
conflict with St. Paul in the disguise of Simon Magus, and 
therefore embody a Jewish-Christian myth of the 1st cent, all 
but contemporary with the first generation of Christians The 
Homilies and the Recognitions relate the story of the wander- 
ings of Clement of Eome in Egypt and Palestine in^search of the 
lost members of his family, during which he accompanies St. 
Peter and witnesses his conflict with Simon Magus at Csesarea 
and Laodicea. Neither gives the romance in its original form, 
but both are recensions of a common written source, the 
Circuits of Peter, known to Origen 5 (c. 240), which itself had 
an archetype in the Preachings of Peter (e. 200). Whether any 
of these versions was made at Borne has not been decided ; 
there is a general tendency among recent critics to accept the 
opinion that they were all composed in Syria. The Circuits of 
Peter, fragments of which have been preserved by Epiphanius,® 
presente no very definite sectarian features, and the view has 
been maintained (e.g., by 0. Bigg) that the Homilies represent 
a recast of an orthodox work by an Ebionite editor. But it 
is probable that the Ebionite features, including the hatred of 
St. Paul, were present in the Preachings of Peter, the earliest 
known ancestor of the whole literature. Lipsius proposed to 
bridge the gulf of over 100 years which separates this work 
from the Ist cent. a.d. by conjecturing the existence of an 
earlier Ebionite Acts of Peter, and supported his hypothesis by 
the contention that the account of Simon Magus given in the 
Apostolic Constitutions is a summary of the contents of this 
book. But the discovery of the Syriac Didascalia disproved 
his hypothesis ; for this work (the earlier form of the Apostolic 
Constitutions), the composition of which was contemporary 
with that of the Preachings of Peter, contains no reference to 
a visit of Simon Magus to Oiesarea. Lipsiua’s attempt to re- 
construct an original Ist cant, romance relating the contest 
between St. Peter and Simon has since been abandoned, and 
the champions of the Tubingen theory now have recourse to 
the hypothesis of an oral tradition. The Homilies are un- 
doubtedly composite and embody elements of the tradition not 
contained in the Circuits— e.g., the dispute with Apion con- 
cerning idolatry ; the hypothesis of an oral source, it Is main- 
tained, would explain the confusion of characteristics in the 
person of the Simon of the Homilies and Recognitions. 

(3) The legend of St. Peter’s contest with Simon at Home and 
his subsequent martyrdom is given in a series of apocryphal 
Acts. The earliest of these, the Actus Petri cum Simone, is a 
heretical composition ; the irpof«s II«'tpou koI IlavAov, pre- 
served in two recensions, is an orthodox recast of the legend.1 
St. Paul appears in both forms of the legend : in the earlier he 
departs from Borne for the evangelization of Spain, before 
St. Peter’s arrival ; in the latter he acts ns St. Peter's second in 
the dispute with Simon and is martyred with him. 

(o) These books preserve traces of a polemic against St. Paul 
under the mask of Simon similar to that carried on in the 
Clementines. In the Acfiw Petri cum Simone St. Peter 
denounces Simon as a cheat and an impostor,® using the very 
same term (planus) with which Simon was stigmatized in the 
Clementines, and St. Paul by his opponents. Moreover, this 
term of reproach is used of St._ Paul himself and coupled with 
that of magus by apostate Christians,® who had been misled by 
Simon. Simon is also called ‘ the enemy.’ i® Traces of hostility 
to St. Paul are more numerous in the Catholic Acfo, which 
perhaps represents an orthodox recension of a document of 
distinctly anti-Pauline tendency, since Paul is associated with 
St. Peter to combat his own caricature. St. Paul in the disguise 
of Simon is attacked for his inconsistent attitude to the 
question of oircuinoision.ti Simon warns the emperor Nero 
against the apostles, because they are circumcised. The 
apostles answer that Simon himself is circumcised and suggest 
that his object is to deceive souls' by his strict conformity to 
the Jewish law. The favour which Simon enjoys with Nero 
is perhaps a reflexion on the mild treatment which St. Paul 
was supposed to have secured during his captivity at Borne by 
his recommending obedience to the power of the emperor. 
The pretended beheaiBng of Simon and his trick of substituting 


1 Ac 1411-18. a Ac 2452-28. 

3 Ac 138. 

■* Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, p. 186. 

6 In Mattk. iii. 894 (Delarue), ' Petrus apud Clementem.’ 

8 Hcer. XXX. 

2 Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, i., ed. B. A. Lipsius and M. 
Bonnet, Leipzig, 1891-1903. 

8 Ch. 12 : ‘ planum et deceptorem.’ 

a /6. ch. 4 : ‘Et magis Simone se exaltante in quihus faciebat 
. . . Paulum magum vocantes, alii planum, et tarn magnae 
multitudinis constabilitae in fide omnes dissoluti sunt.' 

10 Actxts Petri cum Simone, ch. 5 : ‘ inimicus ’ ; Passio SS. A A. 
Petri et Pauli, oh. 43 : irpdSijXoj ixBpos (‘ hostem et inimicum 

domini’). . . „ t = 

11 Passio SS. A A. Petn et Pauli, ch. 42 a. 


a ram for himself 1 are possibly malicious perversions of the 
legend of St. Paul’s martj-rdom. The story of Simon’s at- 
tempted flight perhaps originated in St. Paul's claim to have 
been caught up into the third heaven in a vision. For in the 
Actus Petri cum Simone^ the object of Simon's flight is not to 
regain his ascendancy over the people by a proof of his magical 
powers, but to manifest his divinity by ascending to God, 
whose power he is. 

(6) The conflicts between Simon and St. Peter are located in 
the Clementine literature entirely in Palestine and Syria; in 
the apocryphal Acts in Borne. But the Boman contest is not a 
mere echo of the Syrian. For the hooks of apocryphal Acts 
presuppose earlier conflicts in Palestine ; the Clementines fore- 
shadow a final conflict in Borne. The Clementines regard St. 
Peter’s commission to follow and refute Simon as the divinely 
appointed method of bringing salvation to the Gentiles. St. 
Peter continually contemplates Borne as the goal of his travels, 3 
and his adversary prophesies that Borne will be the scene ot 
his crowning glory, when he will be adored as a god.^ The 
apocryphal Acts, and especially the Actus Petri cum Simone, 
mention a previous victory of St. Peter over Simon in Judaia 
and give details of one incident 8 which place it beyond doubt 
that these allusions do not refer exelusively to the contest 
recorded in Acte.® Lipsius found in this agreement of the 
Clementines with the apocryphal Acts an argument in support 
of his hypothesis of 1st cent. Ebionite Acts of St. Pelei ; but, 
now that this hypothesis has been abandoned, the original one- 
ness of the tradition underlying these two classes of literature 
is still urged in support of the theory that the veiled attack on 
St. Paul under the mask of Simon Magus in the Clementines 
derives from a Ist cent, legend orally handed down, since the 
anti-Pauline interest seems to be the basis on which they agree. 

19 . The theory that Simon-Paul = Simon of 
Cyprus. — The attempt to aus'wer the objection, 
Why was the name Simon adopted to conceal St. 
Pam ?, has given rise to an ingenious theory. 
Originally it was supposed that the name was 
given him to contrast him with St. Peter as the 
lalse Simon with the true. But later the sug- 
gestion was made that it was given him at the 
time of his imprisonment under Felix. Josephus’ 
mentions a courtier of Felix, a Jew of Cyprus, 
named Simon, whom he used as a go-between in 
his intrigue with Drusilla, the wife of Azizus, 
king of Emesa, since he pretended to be a magician. 
It is just possible, though very improbable, that 
this person may have been the same as Simon of 
Gitta, Josephus having confused his native place 
with Idtion, i.e, Cyprus. But that St. Paul was 
ever accused of using the disguise of this man’s 
name for the purpose of doing such a favour for 
Felix is out of the question. Those who maintain 
the theory disagree as to who were responsible for 
the calumny, Kreyenbiihl attributing it to the 
Jews who accused St. Paul before Felix,' Krenkel 
to his Jewish-Christian opponents. 

20 . Criticism of the Tubingen theory. — Pushed 
to its lomcal conclusion, this theory amounts to a 
denial that the Samaritan sorcerer ever existed ; 
he originated as a caricature of the apostle Paul, 
and his later characteristics either arose out of 
the r6le which the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
represented by Jewish-Christian hatred to have 
played in the early liistory of the Church or were 
added when his connexion with St. Paul had been 
forgotten and the tradition had been adopted by 
the Catholic. Church. Simon Magus became the 
father of heresy, because St. Paul was attacked in 
his person as the typical false apostle, whose 
mission is to oppose the true ; since Gnosticism 
was the most serious danger 'to the Catholic system 
in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. , it was inevitable 
that the arch-heretic should be represented as a 
teacher of Gnostic error. 

Preuschen * has discovered the origin of the con- 
ception of Antichrist as a false teacher— as opposed 


1 Passio SS. AA. Petri et Pauli, chs. 31 f., 66. 

2 Actus Petri cum Simone, ch. 31. 

. 3 Horn. i. 16, Rec. i. 13, 74, iii. 64 1., 69 ; Epistle of Peter, 1 (Sfc. 
Peter chosen as the fittest to evangelize the West). 

* Rec. ii. 9, iii. 63. , : 

® Actus Petri cum Simone, chs. 6, 9, 17. 

8 Ib. ch. 17 (the imposture practised on Eubola). The aliusion 
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AA. Petri et Pauli, ch. 28, is of course a reference to the 
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to the earlier conception of him as a persecuting 
monarch — in the figure of Sinion-Paul, and appeals 
to tlie evidence of the Christian apocalypses. 
Simon Magus is detected in the Antichrist of the 
Christian Apocalypse of Elias, in the second beast 
of the’ Revelation of St. John,^ who deceived the 
people of the earth hy his signs and caused men to 
worship an image of himself, and also in a false 
teacher prophesied in the Sibylline Oracles.^ The 
latter foretell the advent of a beast (BeXfap) from 
the Sebastenes, who would mislead three classes 
of men — the elect, the lawless Hebrews, and the 
Gentiles. If the mention of the Sebastenes (i.c. 
the people of Augustus) alludes to Samaria (Sebaste), 
the passage must be an interpolation, since it is 
inserted in a context which probably refers to the 
triumvirs and Cleopatra, i.e. to a time before 
Ootavian had assumed the name Augustus, though 
it is possi'ble that allusion is made to the events of 
A.D. 70. But it is improbable that, even if Simon 
is a caricature of St. Paul, he was so important a 
figure at this early date as to be identified with 
Antichrist. The passage more probably alludes 
to the worship or the emperor. Most of the 
defenders of Baur’s thesis, while still maintaining 
that St. Paul is attacked in the disguise of the 
sorcerer, have been convinced that Simon was a 
historical personage, whether they identify him 
with the Samaritan impostor whose doings are 
recorded in the earlier uninterpolated version of 
the story in Acts or with the hypothetical 2nd 
cent, leaaer of a Gnostic sect. 

Nevertheless it is still contended that the Pauline 
features in the composite figure of the Simon of 
the Clementines are older than the Gnostic, and 
are in fact the cause of the vitality of his legend. 
By the time that the earliest Clementine romance 
was ^\Titten St. Paul’s peculiar contribution to the 
development of Christianity had been forgotten, 
and the uniqueness of the part that he had played 
in the mission to the Gentiles was obscured oy the 
mowing reverence of the Catholic Church for St. 
Peter. And yet it is just this claim of St. Paul to 
be the Apostle of the Gentiles that is traversed 
and distorted in the controversy of St. Peter with 
Simon Magus. The Clementines repeat the re- 
proaches which were made against St. Paul in his 
lifetime. Schmiedel* thinks it ‘a psychological 
impossibility’ that any one should venture to 
attack the memory of a now revered apostle in the 
3rd cent. A.D. But this is exactly what the author 
oiVcieiRecognitions, at least, has done ; the allusion 
to St. Paul’s persecution of the Church is too 
obvious for the writer to have repeated it without 
realizing that he was ’bitterly attacking the 
memory of the Apostle of the Gentiles under the 
name of ‘the enemy.’ Moreover, the currency 
among the Ebionites of writings which attacked 
St. Paul without any disguise is well attested for 
a_ period much later than the date of the composi- 
tion of the Clementines.* It is more probable to 
suppose that the terms with which St. Paul is 
reproached — ‘the deceiver ’ and ‘ the enemy’ — were 
handed dorvn in the Ebionite sect through long 
generations of conscious hatred, against the adver- 
sary of their sectarian narrowness, than that they 
survived because they were embedded in a tradi- 
tion whose original intention was no longer under- 
stood. The intensity of the hatred manifested 
against St. Paul in the Clementines is due to the 
fact that it was still felt ; their inability to make 
any_ progress or to forget any prejudice was the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Ebionites. The 
intense hatred manifested against Simon Magus 
as the representative of Gnosticism is self -explained. 

1 Rev 1311-16, 

o BeKCap utraniaOev (Oroc. SibyU. iii, 63). 

» EBi iv. 4549. 4 Epiph. Hcbt. xxx. 16. 


The figure of the champion of Gnostic error was 
chosen as a disguise for St. Paul, probably because 
certain tenets characteristic of this heresy — e.g., 
the antinomianism — were supported by an appeal 
to his epistles and arose from an exaggeration of 
his doctrines. An Ebionite of the 2nd or 3rd cent, 
could justify the long cherished hatred of his sect 
and discredit its olfieet by pointing to the results 
of his teaching. Moreover, whenever the figure of 
Simon Magus was adopted as a disguise of St. 
Paul, he was most probably regarded as a distinct 
historical person, since the sting of caricaturing an 
adversary under the name of another consists in 
the historical infamy associated with that name. 

The a prioH improbability of the theory is corro- 
borated by a closer examination of the evidence on 
which it rests. In the dispute at Laodicea de- 
scribed in the Homilies, where the attack on St. 
Paul is most violent, Simon is the mouthpiece of 
the doctrines of Marcion. An innuendo against 
St. Paul would not be out of place, since Mareion’s 
antithesis of the law and grace was simply an 
exaggeration of Paulinism. In the apocryphal 
Acts of Peter Simon, so far from representing a 
rebellion against Jewish-Christian exclusiveness, 
is a champion of Judaism in its controversy with 
the Church. This work probably belonged to the 
Leucian collection, and, if so, there is positive 
evidence tliat it could not possibly have been 
■written under Ebionite influence ; according to 
Photius,^ the Leucian Acts of Peter taught that 
the God of the Jews was evil and that Simon was 
his minister. Moreover, the contention that St. 
Paul was introduced into’ the later recensions of 
the Acts with the object of distinguishing him 
from Simon is untenable, since the tradition of his 
association with St. Peter at Rome, mentioned by 
Dionysius of Corinth,® is older than the tradition 
of St. Peter’s encounter with Simon at Rome, of 
which Hippolytus gives the earliest extant account. ' 
Justin Martyr’s authority for the visit of Simon to 
Rome is weakened both by his mistaken conjec- 
ture about the statue and by the confusion which 
makes him date it in the reign of Claudius. Pro- 
bably the story of this visit is entirely legendary, 
and the later traditions about it arose by the trans- 
ference from Syria to Rome of the scene of St. 
Peter’s victory in the conflict with Simon. For 
both the Clementines and the earliest extant ver- 
sion of the Acts of Peter reproduce Justin’s story 
of the statue,® just as they are both acquainted 
with some of the catchwords of the Gnostic system 
ascribed to him. 

21 . The real Simon Magus. — In each of the 
three types of early Christian literature from which 
our information a’bout Simon Magus is derived he 
is represented to have claimed divine honours and 
to have set up a rival religion to Christianity after 
his encounter with the apostles, by attempting to 
transfer to himself the worship which men paid to 
Jesus. 

The foimder of the Gnostic sect of the Simonians 
himself claimed to be the supreme God, and this 
claim distinguishes the sj^stem attributed to him 
from all other forms of Gnosticism. Justin’s mis- 
take about the statue was probably suggested by 
his knowledge of this claim. Simon and his con- 
sort were worshipped by their followers with the 
attributes of Zeus and Athene. The Clementines 
represent the object of • his journey to Rome to 
have been that he might there be adored as a god. 
The story of Simon’s flight was perhaps invented 

1 Bibliotheca, cxiv. 

2 Ap, Eus. HE II. XXV, 8 J Tavra icol vfxeti Sia, rrjf rotraimjc 

Tjjt'orrb Ilerpov icol IlauAov (fttneiat' yeyjj0ei(ray Pufiattov 
TC #cai crwe^crpacrare, 

2 Bee. iU 9, iii. C3 ; Actus Petri cion Simone^ ch. 11 Olarcellua 
erects a statue * Simoni Juveni Deo ’), ch. 4 (the acclamation of 
his followers, *Tu es in Italia deus*)* 
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with the purpose of ridiculing his pretended 
apotheosis. In the Actus Petri cum Simone Simon 
undertakes to fly to God, after he had been exposed 
by St. Peter, and leaves the earth with this invo- 
cation to the Father : 

‘ Jle, the Standing One, thy son, they wished to overthrow ; 
but having refused to agree with them, 1 have come to thy self.’ i 

The self-immolation of Peregrinus Proteus® on 
his pjre at the Olympic games had familiarized 
the Christians of the 2nd cent, with the pagan 
craze for deification. The details of the episode 
were probably suggested by an anecdote of Sue- 
tonius;® at games held in the presence of Nero 
an acrobat personated Icarus and, when he fell, 
besprinkled the emperor with his blood. 

Origen^ tells us that the Simonians never confess 
Jesus as the Son of God, but say tliat Simon is the 
power of God. It is difficult to understand why 
Simon was ever regarded as a Christian heretic. 
For, though he claimed that Jesus was an incarna- 
tion of himself, he is more frequently represented 
as rivalling the religion of Christ’s followers and 
travestying His passion. Simon’s promise to rise 
again the third day, after he had been buried or 
beheaded, which is related with variations in detail 
both by Hippolytus and in the apocrjyhal Acts, is 
a parody of the resuirection of Jesus Cfhrist, and is 
the early version of the story of Simon’s death 
which was later superseded by the legend of his 
attempted flight. His aspect as a false Christ is 
older than his aspect as a false apostle. 

Considering the independence of the three classes 
of documents to which we owe our information 
about Simon, there is a strong presumption that 
the points in which they agree contain the original 
kernel of tnith. And these points of agreement 
tend to vindicate the authenticity of St. Luke’s 
account of his doings. The author of Acts prob- 
ably obtained his information about this incident 
in the early history of the evangelization of 
Samaria from Philip the Deacon, to whom its 
inception was due, while staying in his house when 
accompanying Paul to Jerusalem.* Simon Magus 
was a Samaritan Messiah similar to Dositheus and 
Cleobins, with Avhom he appears to have had some 
connexion ; he assumed some of the cognate traits 
of the pagan 6eios dvOpanros. Celsus ® had seen such 
enthusiasts in Samaria and heard them proclaim 
their gospel : 

‘ I nm God, or the Son of God, or the Divine Spirit. The dis- 
eolution of the world is at hand, and I come. ... I desire to 
save and ye shall behold mo again coming in the power of 
heaven. Blessed is he, whoso pays mo reverence now, but on 
the rest I will cast everlasting fire.' 

Later, when he came into contact with Christianity, 
Simon conceived the idea of using the new move- 
ment for bis o\TO ends. The gospel of the Samaritan 
saviour already contained in germ the peculiar 
doctrines of Gnostic salvation, and it was natural 
that his later followers approximated more and 
more to the common type of Christian Gnosticism, 
ivith which it had always had close affinity ; but 
this approximation never entirely obscured the 
original relation of the sect to its founder or the 
central place which he occupied as the object of i 
worship. Simon probably owed his reputation as 
the father of heresy to the fact that he is the only 
heretic mentioned in the NT and that he opposed 
the apostles, to whom, according to the theory of 
tlie 2 nd cent., was committed the custody of the 
catholic and apostolic faith. 

22 . Subsequent history of the Simonian sect.— • 
According to the Fathers, Simon was succeeded in 
the head-sliip of the sect by his disciple Men.ander. 

r Actus Petri cum Simone, ch. 81. 

2 Lucian, de Morte Prrepnnii d. Tcrtullian, ad Hartjnras, 

I : ' Peregrinus qul non olim fe rogo ImmHit.’ 

s Suetonius, Xero, 12; cf. Dio Chrysostom, OnzL rxl 0. 

« C. Cetsum, v. C2. * Ac 21*-. 

* Ap. Origen, c. Celsum, vU. 9. 


The Simonians were also known os the Helenians* 
I and the They were ill famed for tlieir 

practice of magical arts.® The author of the tract 
de Bebaptismate says that they made fire to appear 
on the water when they administered baptism.^ 
The history of the sect is a record of dwinffiing 
numbers. Justin Martyr mentions a school of 
Simonians existing in Rome in the time of 
Antoninus Pius. Theodoret® asserts that they 
^read chiefly in Syria, Phrygia, and Rome. 
Origen® says that in his time (c. A.D. 230) Simon 
had no followers anywhere outside Samaria, and 
not more than 30, if that, in his native land. Rut 
his evidence must be discounted, since Eusebius® 
speaks of them as still numerous in the reign of 
Constantine, though compelled to conceal them- 
selves or to dissemble their faitli. Epiphanius® 
says that Gitta had by his time sunk from a 

a ulous tovTi into a village, and that there were 
some Simonians in existence. 

23 . The survival of the legend of Simon Magnus. 
—The encounter of Simon Magus with the apostles 
in Samaria was quoted by the canons of the Church 
as the stock instance of the sin of attempting to 
purchase or confer spiritual gifts or preferment in 
return for money, and ‘simony’ (g.v.) became a 
technical term of ecclesiastical law. Simon’s re- 
putation as the author of heresy lived on long after 
the last remnant of his sect had vanished. In a 
Byzantine Psalter of the 9th cent, a.d, the over- 
throw of Simon Magus by St. Peter is depicted as 
the Biblical prototype of the triumph of ortliodoxy 
won over the errors of the iconoclasts at tlie 7 th 
Ecumenical Council of Nicma.® The story of 
Simon Magus survived in the popular mythology 
of the Middle Ages and contributed some clemente 
to the legend of Faust, Faust, like Simon, enjoyed 
the companionship of Helen of Troy, and the in- 
cident of the homunculus which ho made by 
chemistry originated in the legend that Simon had 
fashioned a boy from air and, having slain him, 
used his soul for the purposes of magic. 
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SIMONY. — I. Definitions. — ‘Simony’ is a 
word of somewhat varied meanings. The most 
general definition of it perhaps is ‘buying or 
selling spiritual gifts or offices ’ ; and it is named 
from Simon Magus (q.v.), Avho, ivhen lie ‘saw that 
througji the laying on of the apostles’ hands the 
Holy Gliost was given ’ — some outward manifesta- 
tion seems to have accompanied the gift, over and 
above the laying on of hands — ofiered them money 
that they might give him the same power (Ac 8'®''*). 
The evil here mentioned has proved to he of wide 
ramifications in the Christian Church, and it may 
safely he said that no age and no country has been 
quite free from it ; when it is suppressed in its 
more obvious forms, it takes a veiled form and 
becomes the more difficult to overcome. 

In its primary sense simony is the buying or 
selling of sacraments or sacramental ordinances — 
e.ff., the exacting or paying of money for baptism 
or the Eucharist, or especially for the conferring 
or receiving of holy orders, including the epis- 
copate. But the term Avas soon extended so as to 
include more indirect forms of the same evil, such 
as. the buying or selling of ecclesiastical offices, 
and the exacting or giving of undue promises in 
order to obtain ordination or preferment, even if 
no money passes, and the improper procuring of 
presentations to benefices. At a someAvhat later 
date distinctions Avere made betAveen mumis a 
manu, AA’hen money or something of value is given 
or received, mtinits ab ohsequio, Avhen promises are 
exacted or given for the performance of the duties 
of a benefice in some Avay Avhich the particular 
Church has not prescribed, and munus a lingua, 
when preferment is given or procured, not because 
of the merits of the person presented, but because 
of the influence of an outside party. 

2 , Early period. — The earliest knoAvn instance 
of simony after NT times is that of Paul of 
Samosata in N. Syria, bishop of Antioch A.D. 
260-270, and a celebrated Monarchian heretic.’ 
Simony certainly appears to be included in the 
charges made against him by the bishops in their 
letter quoted by Eusebius.® Paul enriched him- 
self at the e^ense of the Church, but no doubt 
this was chiefly OAving to his holding the office of 
ducenarius under Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, and 
to his selling justice in that capacity. There Avas, 
hoAvever, not much temptation to simony as long 
as the Churcli Avas poor, and suffering under perse- 
cution., In the 4th cent, the evil began to show 
itself in AA'idely separated parts of the Christian 
Avorld. At the Council of Elvira or Illiberis in 
S. Spain (c. a.d. 305) fees for baptism Avere for- 
bidden ; the gift received OTatuitousIy by the 
priest (sacerdos) Avas not to be made a gain of.® 
The practice of exacting baptismal fees Avas also 
blamed in the East. Gregory of Nazianzus in 
Cappadocia'* (A.D. 381) refers to candidates for 
baptism being kept back thereby ; he says that 
baptismal ofterings are not necessary, for the real 
oflering is oneself. The Apostolic Constitutiotis, a 
Syrian Ai'ork Avritten c. A.D. 375, speaking of 
Simon Magus and of his trying ‘to obtain the 
invaluable (dr/furror) grace by purchase,’ bids its 
readers avoid oblations to God’s altar Avhich do 
not come from a good conscience ; ® and this is 
found, expressed less explicitly in the Older Didas- 
cafia (3rd cent.) from Avhich the later writer 
borroAvs,® The Apostolic Canons [c. A.D. 400, 

A See art Samobatesibm. 

® US vii. 30. s Can. 48. 

4 Orat. xl. 25, ' de Bapt.’ 5 iv. 7. 

® F. X. Funk, Sidascalia et Constitutionei Apostolorum, 
Paderkom, 1905, i. 226 1. 


from the same school as, or perhaps compiled by 
the author of, the ConstiUitions) forbid mving or 
receiving the episcopate, presbyterate, or diaconate 
for money, and mention Simon Magus.’ The 
CouncU of Sardiea (the modern Sofia in Bulgaria ; 
c. A.D, 347) denounces bribery in the election of a 
bishop,® and forbids the translation of bishops 
from one see to another, as this (it says) is ahvays 
done from avarice, for ‘ no bishop has been found 
to go from a better to an inferior see ’ ; ® transla- 
tions Avere evidently common in practice. But 
the genuineness of these canons is disputed. 

An extension of simony already appears in the 
4th century. At the Council of Antioch in 
encmniis (A.D. 341) a bishop is forbidden, even on 
his deathbed, to appoint his successor ; * and in 
the Apostolic Canons^ a bishop is forbidden to 
giv'e the episcopate to his brother, son, or other 
kinsman, or to ordain those Avhom he himself 
desires (so explicitly the Latin, and less plainly 
some texts of the Greek), for the gift of God may 
not be sold by him or made a matter of inherit- 
ance. 

From the 5th cent. onAA'ards Ave have numerous 
indications of the prevalence of simony. At the 
ecumenical Council of Chaleedon (A.D. 451) not 
only is ordination for money to any order (inelud- 
in" those under the diaconate) strenuously for- 
bidden, for it is turning the grace Avhich cannot 
be bought {r^v S-xparov X“P“') into merchandise, 
but equally are those avIio give or accept bribes 
for appointments to Church steAvardsnips and 
other ecclesiastical posts condemned, as Avell as the 
middlemen Avho negotiate these transactions.® 
The NovellcB of the emperor Justinian i., issued 
A.D. 534 to 565, prescribe an oath against simony 
to be taken at the consecration of a bishop by the 
elect and by the electors.’ A lar^ number of 
councils deal Avith the subject.® A Roman synod 
under Pope Symmachus, held A.D. 499 soon after 
his election, forbade canvassing and promises of 
votes before papal elections in tlie life-time of the 
reigning pope ® — an early instance of AA-hat became 
a notorious eAul in the Middle Ages. The 2nd 
Council of Orleans (A.D. 533 or 536) forbids ordina- 
tion for money.’® The 3rd Council of Braga (in 
Portugal, A.D. 572) forbids bribes for ordination, 
and the exaction of fees for baptism, chrism (con- 
firmation), and the consecration of a church.” At 
the Council of Bheims (c. A.D. 625) a bishop is 
forbidden to take anything from another Church 
for his oAvn advantage or for that of his Church.’® 
At the 4th Council of Toledo in Spain (A.D. 633) 
bishops are forbidden to appropriate Church 
property;’® and tlie 8th (A.D. 653) strongly con- 
demns simony.’* At the 11th (A.D. 675) the de- 
manding, or even accepting, of fees for baptism, 
chrism, and ordination is forbidden.’® 

Nor Avas the East less emphatic. The ‘ Trnllan ’ 
Council of Constantinople (A.D. 691 or 692) forbids 
ordination for money or the demanding of com- 
pulsory fees for the Eucharist.’® The 2nd Council 
of Niciea (A.D. 787) aa’us strong against simony,” 
Avliether in the case of a bishop demanding money 
or the like from other bishops or clergy or monks 
or in the case of any one obtaining a position in 
the Church by payment. 

’ Can. 29 [30] ; these canons are probably based on earlier 
reanlations, 

® Can. 2. 8 Can. 1. 

4 Can. 23. e Can. 76 [75]. 

6 Can. 2. 7 cxxiil. 1, c.xxxvii. 2. 

8 Most of the following references may be seen in 0. J. 
Hefele’s Fist, of the Councils of the Church, Eng. tr., 5 vols., 
Mmbargh, 1872-96, and all in J. D. Mansi's Sacrontm Con- 
eiliomm . . . Collectio, 31 vols., Florence and Venice, 1769-98. 

» Hefele, iv. 61. lo Can. 3, 4. 

” Can. 3, 4, 6, 7. ’= Can. 21. 

18 Can. 33. n Can. 3. 

16 Can. 8, 9. 16 Can. 22, 23. 

17 Can. 4, 6. 
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But perhaps the writer in the early period who 
deals most Avith the subject is Pope Gregoi-y the 
Great (a.d. 590-604). In his epistles he constantly 
speaks of it, especially with reference to ordina- 
tion. He declares that in parts of Gaul and 
Germany no one was ordained Avithout a fee,^ and 
so ' also in Achaia ® and Epirus.® He exhorts 
Brunichild, queen of the Franks, to prevent 
ordination for money, and ‘ selling the Holy 
Spirit.’ * Gregory declares in his letter to Isaac, 
patriarch of Jerusalem,® that he has heard that in 
the Churches of the East no one is ordained 
Avithout bribes. In ii. 23 he urges an Illyrican 
bishop not to allow any ordinations for money or 
entreaties (here Ave have the munus a lingua), but 
only for merit. In ii. 48 he says that the Dona- 
tists bribed a Catholic bishop in Numidia to alloAv 
one of their OAvn bishops to be appointed in the 
place Avhere he lived ; and in iii. 48, Avriting to the 
same correspondent (Bishop Colnn\hns), he strongly 
deprecates the ordination of bo5's, and all venality 
in ordination or ‘ influence or entreaty.’ In iv, 27, 
Avriting to Januarius, bishop of Cagliari (Calaris) 
in Sardinia, he forbids the receiving of any fee for 
ordinations, marriages of clerics, or the. veiling of 
virgins (nuns), unless it is voluntarily offered. A 
Roman synod under Pope Gregory (A.D. 595) 
forbade any compulsory payment for the pallium— 
the vestment sent by the papal see to archbishops, 
at least from the 6th cent. oiiAvards.® 

Accusations of simony against individuals in 
this period must be received Avith some caution. 
It Avas very easy to charge a theological opponent 
Avith this crime. A feAv instances may be men- 
tioned. For that of Paul of Samosata see above. 
Ambrose accuses the Arian bishop, Auxentius, of 
simony.’ At Chalcedon Ibas, bishop of Edessa, 
Avas accused (falsely) of taking money for ordina- 
tions, as Avell as of spending the money of the 
Churcli on himself.® Maximus, bishop of Salona 
in Illyricum (Dalmatia), Avas accused to Gregory 
the Great of having been consecrated bishop by 
simony,® but Avas afterwards declared innocent. 
In many such cases it is obvious that a charge of 
simony Avas a convenient Aveapon Avhen the real 
accusation Avas one of heresy or schism. 

Most of the prohibitions of the Councils in this 
period on the subject of simony Avere embodied in 
the Corpus juris canonici. 

3. Mediseval period in the West. — The form of 
simony Avhich chiefly gave trouble in the Middle 
Ages Avas the buying and selling of ecclesiastical 
preferment. But tAvo councils in the 12th cent, 
deal Avith compulsory fees; that of Tours (1163) 
forbids the exaction of payment for the admission 
of monks, or for appointments to monastic or 
clerical posts, or for burials, chrism, and unction j 
Avith holy oil ; the 3rd Lateran Council (1179), for I 
enthroning bishops, installing abbots, instituting 
presbyters to benefices, burials, benediction or 
marriages, or for the other sacraments.’’ Thomas 
Aquinas’® (1226-74) treats of simony at some 
length. He defines it as buying or selling any- 
thing spiritual or annexed to Avhat is spiritual 
(spirituali anncxum), since spiritual grace, being 
freely given, cannot be equated to any earthly 
price.’® It is therefore simony to give or accept 
anything for the sacraments as a price, though not 
as a stipend for priest’s sustenance.’* It is clear 
from the objections Avhich Aquinas ansAvers that 
it Avas the common practice to exact money for the 

1 Ep. V. 63, 55, 57. ® v. 68. 

3 iS. vi. 8. 

* lb. ix. 11 ; Bee also, tor ordinations in Gaul, ix. 100, 109, 110, 


xi. 6.5, 69, 61. 
5 Jb. xi. 46. 


7 C. Attxem. 21. ' 

* Gregory, Ep- vi. 3, etc. 
11 Cap. 7. 

13 lb. art. 1. 


6 Hcfele, iv. 427. 

B Hcfele, ill 302. 

10 Can. 0. 

14 Summa Theol. n. Ii. qu. c. 
a lb. art 2. 


sacraments — for baptisms and masses, for absolu- 
tions under the name of penance, for ordinations, 
marriages, and so forth. And a Avidely spread 
practice such as this perhaps prevented the .' angelic 
doctor ’ from shoAving Avith his usual perspicacity 
the real_ distinction in these cases betiveen simony 
and an innocent offering. A priest might demand 
fees for baptism on the plea that it Avas the only 
Avay by Avhich he could get his living, but the 
demand Avould be simoniacal ; if the fee is exacted 
as a condition of giving the sacrament, it comes 
tinder the head of simony, though a free-Avill offering 
is permissible and laudable. Aquinas goes on ’ to 
observe justly that accepting and giving anything 
for the support of those ministering spirituEil 
things is not simony unless there is any intention 
of buying or selling. Here comes in the same dis- 
tinction as that made above. In art. 4 Aquinas 
explains Avhat he means by buying or selling 
things which are * annexed to Avhat is spirituaV 
and gives as an example that a bishop Avho de- 
manded as a condition of collating a person to a 
benefice that part of the income thereof should be 
paid to himself Avould be guilty of simony. He 
then goes on® to deal Avith munus ab (mseguio 
and munus a lingua, terms Avhich had been in use 
long before his day ; both these, he says, are 
simoniacal just as if money Avere received and 
paid.® Finally Aquinas deals* Avith the proper 
penalty for simony, for Avhieh see beloiv, § 6. It 
is noteAvorthy in vieiv of the history of the times 
that the question is raised whether the pope can 
commit simony. Aquinas ansAvers® that the pope 
can incur the guilt of simony like any other man, 
for the higher the place filled, the greater the sin. 
The things of the Church are his only as dispenser, 
not as possessor.. 

That in England simony Avas considered a grave 
offence during this period is seen from the Salisbury 
Cathedral Statutes of 1392,® Avhich, though only 
mentioning these cases incidentally, refer them 
expressly to the cognizance of the bishop himself. 
It Avas one of the regulations at Salisbury that the 
clergy Avere not to receive the oblations of the 
laity on Easter-day even after Mass, because it 
indicated avarice this Avas to prevent simoniacal 
exactions (see beloAv). The extent of simony in 
mediteval England is seen by the denunciations of 
Chaucer (c. 1340-1400) in his Canterbury Tales, 
The ‘ Persones Tale ’ (de Avaritia) says : 

It Ms the gretteste sinne that may he, after the sinne of 
Lucifer and of Anteerist’ ... ‘be it by catel, he it by pro- 
curinge, or by fleshly preyere of his freendes,’ i.e. by mtmus a 
lingua, of which Chaucer says that, if the nominee is Avorthy, it 
is not simony. 


Dhere Avere, indeed, many exceptions. Not all 
he clergy Avere guilty in this respect. Of the 
poore persone of a toun ’ Chaucer says : 

‘ Ful looth were him to cursen for his tythes. 

But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute. 

Unto his poure parisshens aboute 
Of his offrlng, and eek of his substaunce. 

He coude in litel thing han suffisaunce.’B 

The evil of simony had been prevalent all over 
he West under Popes Boniface IX. (13S9-1404) 
,nd John xxni. (1410-17), and the Council of 
lonstance on 21st March 1418 decreed the vacation 
if offices obtained thereby; but the decree Avas 
lalf-hearted, and had little effect.® Offices in the 
uria AA'ere openly sold under Innocent vili. (1484- 
2) • ’® and the elections to the papacy of Alexander 
1. ’(1492), and of Julius n. (1503) Avere openly 
1 Art. 3. ® Art. 6. * See above, 5 i. 

< Art. 6. * Art. 1. 

6 Ed, 0. Wordsworth and D. Macleanc, liOndon, 1915, p. SOi. 
t \\r rr ffa* nf rJamhrldo'C. 1893-1901. 1, 


9 MrCrelghton.^IKse. of the Papacy, London, 1832-51, 1 402, 
418. 

Id Ib. lU. 154. 
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promoted by bribes.’ A stronger efibrb to abolish 
the evil was made by the Couneil of Trent in the 
16th centnry. Bishops were forbidden " to receive 
money for ordinations or for letters dimissory, or 
the like, though their notaries might charge 
certain fees ; and so® with regard to benefices and 
other ecclesiastical posts, and the making of con- 
ditions (the munus ab obscqxno ; see above, § i). 
The council in sess. xxii. (‘IJecr. de observandis et 
evifandis in celebratione missae ’) forbids the im- 
portunate exaction of alms for masses as being 
siraoniacal. 

The extension of the meaning of ‘simony’ is 
illustrated by some chapters of the Scotichronicon 
of the Scottish historian John of Pordun, written 
c. A.D. 1385.^ Thus an abbot who gained his olBce 
by undue persuasion, and another who procured 
the succession to his office for his nephew,® arc 
judged to have been guilty of simony, even tliough 
no money passed. And this name is even given 
to the offence of a layman of Eichard Coeur de 
Lion’s court who received gifts from Saladin. It 
is also applied to the case of a monastery of 
women which would admit only nuns who brought 
a certaiu dowry to the community. 

In mediffival Scotland offerings by parishioners 
came to be regarded as dues, and were exacted 
in spite of explicit regulations to the contrary, 
that ‘neither sacraments nor sacramentals’ (e.g., 
sprinkling of the people with holy water or 
benediction by the priest at Mass) ‘were to be 
sold.’® It was the custom (though explicitly 
forbidden by law) for the priest to retain the host 
in his hand on Easter-day till the communicant 
aid his ducs.^ Oft'erings for masses, baptisms, 
urials, confession (called in England ‘shrift- 
silver’), and the churching of women were common, 
and were exacted as of right, the priest refusing 
otherwise to officiate or to absolve.® A relic of a 
guosi-compulsory offering by women when churched 
is still found in the last rubric of that office in the 
Book of Common Prayer ; the woman ‘must offer 
accustomed offerings ’ (in 1549 ‘ her chrism [chrisom, 
the white garment of tlie baptized child], and other 
accustomed offerings’). Tlie exaction of ‘kirk 
richts and Pasche offrands’ and the withholding 
of the sacraments till they were paid was de- 
nounced at the last provincial synod of the un- 
reformed Church in Scotland, held in 1558.® In 
1483 a Scottish Act of Parliament was passed to 
prevent money being taken out of Scotland to pay 
for promotion and for pleas in Eome ; for no 
ecclesiastic could expect preferment irithout pay- 
ing the cardinals and officials in Rome. A strifring 
instance is the appointment of a bishop of Brechin 
in 148S, the deeds relating to which are printed 
in the appendix to the Hegistrum JEpiscqpatics 
BrccJiincnsis.^” 

4- The_ East. — As the Church in the West 
became richer, the form which simony took had 
reference chiefly to the presentation to benefices. 
But in the East, especially in the Far East, it 
seems that the ecclesiastical authorities have had 
to deal with the evil chieflj’' in conne-xion with the 
exaction of what are called in England ‘surplice- 

I Hist. Iff the Papacv, iii. 1591., iv. 60; lor many other in- 
stances see B. Platina’s Lives of the Perns, cd. W. Eenhom, 
S vols,, London, 18SS. 

® Canones et decrela, sess. xxi. ‘ de Eclonn.' § 1. 
j Sess. .xxiv, ‘de Eelorm.’ {5 14, 18. 

‘ Tlii, S5-S3 ; ed. W. Goodall, Edinburgh, 1769, 1. 4S0ff. 

'See above, 5 s. 

J.Eobertson, Concilia Seotiev; Statuta Fcelesier Scolicanct, 
Umbutgh^ ISOO (Bannatync Club), il. 62 ; J. Dowden, The 
ilraifrai Church in Seottand, Glasgow, 1010, p. 170. 

KMijinim Emscopatus Aberdonensis, Edinburgh, 1815 
wp-^dmg Cluh), if. 33. 

I Dowden, p. iso, 

til's chapter has many other Interesting instances 
S'monlacal exaction ol lees. 

Edinburgh, 1S5G (BannatjTie Club); Dowden, p. S2S. 


fees’ — the c.xaction, not as a matter of free-will 
offering, but of right, of money for baptisms and 
other offices. In many cases the Eastern clergy 
hav'e had to live principally on those fees. And, 
it is to be feared, the exaction of money for 
ordination (under whatever name tlie fees are 
charged) has been very common. Yet the decisions 
of the Apostolic Canons (which were believed to 
liave apostolic authority) and of Chalcedon’ are 
held to be still binding. 

In Egypt simony was first introduced as a 
regular system by the Coptic patriarch Micbael 
(Chail) III. (A.D. 881-884), who exacted large suras 
from bishops-elect to meet the demands of the 
Musalman government, and this system continued 
for several hundred years.® In India, among the 
Christians of Malabar, one of the efforts of the 
Synod of Diamper under the Portuguese (1599) was 
directed towards the extirpation of simony.® 

With regard to the other minor Eastern 
Churches, it may suffice to quote the canons of 
two of them. The West Syrian (Monopliysite or 
Jacobite) canons given by H. Denzinger ■* say that 
a bishop may not receive a gift for ordination or 
for giving judgment; for in this and similar 
communities the civil authorities allow the bishop 
to be somewhat of a judge in ecclesiastical or 
uasi-ecclesiastical matters, such as marriage and 
ivorce. Further, priests and deacons are for- 
bidden to receive a gift from those to whom they 
distribute tlie sacraments ;® and those who confer 
or receive the priesthood by payment of a gift are 
to be submitted to the penance of adulterers and 
fornicators.® The East Syrian (Nestorian) Sun- 
hadkm, or Book of Canon Law, deals with ordina- 
tions to the episcopate, presbyterate, or diaconate, 
effected by bribes,’ and with improper appointments 
to the episcopate of persons who have been under 
penitential discipline;® and forbids the exaction 
of fees for baptism, ‘ because baptism is spiritual 
circumcision,’ though it allows the giving of 
voluntary' offerings.® In spite of canons, however, 
bribery for ordination has always been the bane 
of the Far Eastern Churches. A particularly bad 
case occurred in the 6th cent., when one Abraham 
was consecrated through simony bishop of Beith 
Laplmt in the south of Persia, with the result 
that he and his three consecrators were excom 
municated by two succeeding patriarchs.’® 

$. Modern Anglican regulations. — After - the 
Reformation simony comes into view in England 
almost entirely with regard to preferment, hut 
the statute 31 Elizab. cap. 6 imposed fines on 
those who conferred or received holy orders 
siraonincally, as well as voiding presentations to 
benefices so made. In the English canons of 1604 
an oath is directed to be taken by tliose who are 
about to be admitted to office, that they have not 
obtained it by simoniacal payment, contract, or 
promise.” This applies to ordinations as well as to 
admissions to benefices and other ecclesiastical 
offices. The same oatli is prescribed in the present 
canons of the Church of Ireland.” Under modem 
conditions this regulation senses indirectly to 
protect the clergy from undue pressure by patrons 
of livings to make promises not required by the 
Church for the performance of their dutj- (the 
mumis ab obsequio). This is seen very clearly in 
the canons of the Episcopal Churcli in Scotland. 
A provision of long standing enacts that no promise 

1 Above, § a. 

®M. Fowler, Christian Egj/pt, London, 1901, pp. 70, 93. 

3 O. B. Hoft-ard, The Christians of St, Thomas and their 
Liturgies, Oxford, 1864, p. SO. 

4 Runs Orienlalium, Wurzburg:, 1863-64, 1. 483, can. 124. 

® lb. I. 403, can. 20. ® lb. I. 495, can. 32f. 

7 viii, 0. B viu. 5. ® vi. 6, can. 7. 

’0 W. A. Wigram, An Introd. to the Hist, of the. Assyrian 
Church, London, 1910, p. 103 f. 

» Can. 40. 12 Can. 25. 
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other than the ordinary canonical subscriptions is 
to he required or given in the case of an episcopal 
election as a condition of the election, or of the 
confirmation of the election by the comprovincial 
bishops.^ Another, dating from 1911, forbids 
(with certain reservations) any bishop, priest, or 
deacon about to be admitted to an office or order 
to make any promise, or to lay himself under any 
obligation inconsistent wth his retaining his lawful 
liberty of judgment in performing his duties.^ 

But there is a danger of simony, direct or 
indirect, to which any system of ecclesiastical 
patronage is liable unless stringent precautions 
are taken. The sale of advowsons and of next 

g resentations has given much trouble in the 
ihurch of England. The prohibition of the sales 
in toto, if the system of patronage is maintained — 
and there are at least equally great dangers in 
popular election of the clergy by the parishioners — 
would lead to the patronage in many cases being 
held by persons who had no interest in the parish. 
On the other hand, if patronage is bought and 
sold indiscriminately, simony must be the result. 
One way in which this has in the past been the 
case is by exacting a resignation bond from the 
presentee to a benefice — i.e. a promise to resign 
after a definite period. General resignation bonds 
have long been forbidden, but a statute of the 
early part of the 19th cent. (9 Geo. rv. cap. 94) 
allowed such a bond to be given if it were in 
favour of some person named in the bond. The 

g 'eat reform in this matter was effected in 
ngland in 1898, when the English Benefices 
Act, among other provisions, required sales of 
advowsons to be registered, forbade sales of next 
presentations, or sales by auction of any right 
of patronage except as part of an estate, and 
invalidated agreements to exercise a right of 
patronage in favour of a particular person. The 
new declaration against simony was of a very 
stringent character.® For this reform the Church 
of England is chiefly indebted to the persistence 
of Archbishop E. W. Benson, who, however, did 
not live to see the Act passed.^ I 


6. Penalties for simony.— In the earlier authori- 
ties the penalty prescribed, in the case of all 
parties concerned, was excommunication for laity 
and monks (who at first were almost always lay- 
men, and therefore judged under that category), 
and, in addition, deposition and deprivation for 
the clergy. But, as time went on, the penalty of 
excommunication seems by degrees to have been 
relaxed. Aquinas in his Summa^ says that the 
proper penalty for simony is for a man to be 
deprived of that which he has got thereby, as is 
laid down in canon 2 of Chalcedon.® And the 
Nestorian Sunhadhus^ decrees ifeposition,^ and 
only in some cases excommunication.* In England 
the Elizabethan statute ® imposes fines and voidance 
of the benefice. 

But the Council of Chalcedon,'' sa 3 dng that a 
layman or monk who has been guilty of simoniacal 
transactions is to be anathematized, and that the 
cleric is to be deposed, says also that the bishop 
who receives the money endangers his o^vn office 
{pa.$fi6t). Excommunication is also prescribed in 
the Sardican canons;® in the Apostolic Canons,* 
expressly for both giver and receiver ‘as Simon 
Magus [was excommunicated] by Peter ’ ; also 
at the 3rd Council of Braga.^* Subsequent practice, 
however, varied. The 2nd Council of Orleans orders 
deposition of a priest ordained simoniacally, with- 
out mentioning the punishment of the ordainer ; “ 
the Council of Kheims orders deposition of a bishop 
appropriating the property of other Churches, say- 
ing that he is to be deposed ‘as he cannot be 
excommunicated.’ The 8th Council of Toledo ” 
adds imprisonment in a monasteiy to excommunica- 
tion (‘anathema’); the 11th” in some cases adds 
a flogging. The ‘Trullan’ Council mentions onlj’ 
deposition,” and so the 2nd Council of Nicma ” in 
some cases, though in others’® excommunication 
is added. The Council of Tours ” only says that 
simoniacs will have their portion with Simon 
[Magus] ; so the third Lateran, substituting Gchazi 
for Simon. 

LmiRJwmB.— This has been given in the course of the article. 

A- J. Maclean. 
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SIN (American). — ^There is, of course, no such 
thing as an aboriginal critique, or science, of 
conduct in America. Accordingly, among the 
American Indian peoples there is no conscious 
demarcation of classes of oflence with respect to 
responsibility and object, such as is represented by 
the civilized man’s conception of crime as offence 
against law, vice as offence against society, and sin 
as offence against the divine in nature or m human 
nature. Sin, vice, crime, pollution, and even mis- 
fortune, are, for the American Indian, all embraced 
in the category of evil ; the range of the things 
which he recognizes as eril (and also os good) is, in 
the broad, equivalent to the range of things evil 
(and good) recognized by other races of men ; but 
he did not, aboriginally, make a reflective separa- 

1 Can 5ii.l7. 2Can. xii. 2. 

s A. d. Benson, Lift of Edtcard )rhite Bmson, London, 1900, 
IS fi 

‘-•For 'an account of the opposition in Parliament to the 
p^x>*als, and of the whole movement for reform, see ib. H. 


tion of these things into classes, Fpr thus reason, 
it is impracticable to treat the native Americans 
conceptions of sin except as related to their general 
notions of morality, of which subject this is a 
special continuation. 

I. Pollution. — It is a commonplace of the study 
of primitive thinking that the notions of spiritual 
ana material, of psychical and physical, are not 
clear-cut, and that the distinction is, tlicrcfore, no 
more significant than it was to lliose Epliesians 
w’hom Heraclitus satirized for their purifications 
by blood. It is, indeed, perfectly natural to the 
animistic or pantheistic frame of mind to conceive 

1 Above, ix. * Above, { ». * Al>ovr, { 4 . 

4 vHi. 0. * vii. S. * Alxjvc, { 5. 

1 Can. 2. * Can. 1,2. » Can. 29 ISO]. 

10 So Can. 76 (761. ... 

11 Can. 3 : ‘anathema »!t datiU ct aedpient!.' 

13 Can. 4. Om. 21 ; *ec above, f a. 

14 Can. S; above, } *. 

15 Can. 8 . So, perhaps. Gregory the Great, Ep. fv. 2<, 

le Can. 22, 23 ; above, t a. „ , . . 

13 Can. 4, 1* Can. 6 . ” Above, ( 3 - 
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physical nature as susceptible of giving or of re- 
ceiving spiritual taint, and hence to imapne that 
the spiritual taint may be removed by physical 
purifications. This notion of uncleanness and its 
medicine, as pertaining both to men and to things, 
is as universal as is religious ceremonial. Nor can 
it be dismissed as mere superstition ivhile we 
repeat — and with reason — that cleanliness is next 
to godliness. 

The American Indian does not differ from the 
rest of the human race in respect of this confusion 
of spiritual and physical. Notions of pollution and 
purification are a part of his habit of mind and 
the explanation of much of his ritual.^ Birth and 
death, the functions of sex, preparation for war, 
for great hunts, for sowings and reapings, and above 
all for the great clan and tribal festivals, are 
everyAvhere attended ivith purificatory ceremonies 
—among which are abstinences, fastings, sacrifices, 
catharsis and emesis, and dedicatory rites such as 
painting of the body and face with symbols, 
bathings, aspergings, anointings, and sacramental 
feasts. The Indian stands before his lodge at the 
dawn in order that the young and growing sun 
may strike him with the rays of its vigorous youth, 
and make him strong ; he stroke's his ehUd with 
green vegetation that its life may be green and 
flourishing. 

‘The old Indians,’ writes a missionary to the Sioux, ‘con- 
tinuously bathed their feet in dew and snow, and their bodies 
in snow and rain and "sacred living water.” The purpose of 
this was more to *‘ keep the perceptions keen ” than to keep the 
body clean.’! 

The rite of baptism as practised by some of the 
Plains tribes, by the Aztec, and by the Maya was 
governed by a similar motive. 

Thus, in the Bako, the officiating elder ‘ makes certain wet 
lines on the face of the child.’ These signify that the sustaining 
of life through the power of water comes from Tira'wa atius, i.e. 
from Father Heaven.* Bishop Landa says of the Yucatec that 
they named their baptismal rite captiUthil, meaning to be 
‘ born anew ’ ; and he adds that ‘ they have such a respect for 
it that those who have sins on their conscience or who feel 
themselves inclined to commit a sin, confess to the priest in 
order to be in a state to receive baptism. . . . They beheve that 
they receive therefrom a disposition inclined to good conduct, 
that it guarantees them from all temptations of the devil, with 
respect to temporal things, and by means of this rite and a 
good life they hope to secure salvation (glaria).'3 Anothermost 
interesting rite described by Bandog was the feast of 1 Zao 
(February), in which expiation for the shedding of blood in the 
Chase was made : ’ lor they regarded as abominable all shedding 
of blood apart from sacrifices.' 

Pollution of places and things is; of course, 
recognized along with pollution of persons. The 
destruction of old utensils and the preparation of 
new for new undertakings or for the new year is 
connected with such a conception, of which per- 
haps the clearest symbol is the sweeping of sacred 
or festival precincts — a feature of tlie Creek Btisk, 
and of numerous festivals of the Pueblo, Aztec, 
Maya, Inca, and other tribes with elaborate 
rituals. One of the most affecting anecdotes of 
the Mexican Conquest is related by Bernal Diaz. 

A few d.iys otter Cortes’ entry into Tenochtitlan a group of 
the Spaniards were conducted by Montezuma to the summit of 
the great teocalli overlooking the market-place. There the 
Mexican monarch first proudly indicated the wealth and 
populousness of the rich volley over which he ruled, and then 
brought the strangers into the presence of his gods. Cortes 
seized the occasion to demand permission to erect there a 
Christian cross. ’You will see.' he said in effect, ‘how these 
sj-mbols of the devil which you have placed here will wither 
before the symbol of the true faith.’ Slonteruma indignantly 
refused, upbraiding the Spaniards for their impiety ; and when 
they departed he remained behind to perform expiation and 
cleanse the temple of the sin wherewith it was tainted.® 

2. Vice and crime. — Even among peoples with a 
scientific ethics the conception of vice (as a social 
offence punishable by public opprobrium) and of 
! A. McO. Beede, Totcard the Sun, Bismarck, 1916, p. 63. 

* S3 MBEW 11901), pt 2, p. 217. 

* Itelacion de las cosas de Tucatan, Paris, 1864, ch. xxvi. 

* Ch. xl. 

® Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Hist, Verdadsra de la Conguisla 
de la Bueva Espatla, Madrid, 1632, ch. xcii. 
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crime (as pliysicallv punishable, by law) is not 
wholly distinguished from the conception of sin (as 
offence against God or nature). Vices and crimes, 
though they may be puni.shable evils, are not re- 
garded as sins when there is no guilty motive ; 
and sin, at the other extreme, exists where there 
is temptation to guilt, entertained without resist- 
ance, even though it may eventuate in no vicious 
or criminal action. Nevertheless, in the great 
mid-realm of conduct most offences are regarded 
as having the twofold character of social offence 
punishable by society and sinful offence to be 
answered by the mercy of God or by the con- 
science. The practical problem of the distribution 
of responsibility is so complex that it forms to-day 
one of the gi'eatest and least-settled fields of 
ethical controversy. 

Such being the case among the more advanced, 
it is certainly not to be expected that primitive 
peoples should make any clear di.stinction between 
the two types of offence — least of all, in view of 
the fact that primitive societies, almost without 
exception, are theocratic in their sanctions; a 
people whose customs are regarded as established 
ana sustained by tutelar or patron gods, or by 
ancestral heroes become divine, must inevitably 
regard offences against society as offences against 
divinity, and all social oflences, therefore, as sins. 
This is the prevalent American Indian notion. 
Murder is punished for the appeasement of the 
manes of the murdered rather than for injury to 
the tribe. Impurity, and especially sexual per- 
version, was regarded in many localities as an 
abominable impiety, to be atoned only by bloodshed 
(though it may be suspected that the charge of 
this offence was sometimes brought, as by the 
Aztec against the Huastec and by the Inca against 
the Yunca, mainly as an excuse for bloody con- 
quest). Disobedience to tribal custom has all the 
feint of blasphemy, and Indian legends abound 
with incidents of supernatural retributions for 
tabus defied. 

Perhaps as clear a notion as may be gained of the 
range of Indian moral ideas is suggested by native 
terms for types of persons. 

Thus the Omaha tribe have words to desig-nato : (a) on the 
side o< good : an unselfish person, a selt-controlled person, a 
straightlonvard or truthful person, a willing, a sympathetic, a 
courteous, a hospitable person ; (h) on the side of the bad : 
a liar, a thief, a qusrreller, a glutton, a meddler, a libertine, 
a boaster, a talebearer, a beggar, and, again, an impudent, 
an obstinate, a stingy, a discourteous person. * Religion and 
ethics, closely intenvoven, pervaded the life of the tribe, and in 
judging the evidences of constructive thought on these topics 
one should not consider them apart from the natural and social 
environment of the people.’* Of the kindred Sioux Beede says 
that the old Indians made much of humilitj" (fgluhukuniciye) 
and charity {vcacantkiye), and in another connexion he gives 
the interesting information that the soul of *a willful suicide 
cannot dwell in any living object ; a suicide.'who does his deed 
willfiifly, is painless and hopeless, sole, alone and exclusive, an 
“ aristocrat " in all but the ability to moke others serve him.' * 

Both the virtues and the offences give an en- 
lightening glimpse into the Indian’s conception 
of the spiritual sociality of the world. Moral stand- 
ards and moral enlightenment varied, and still 
vary, neatly from tribe to tribe ; biit it is probably 
true that everywliere the maintenance of custom 
rested upon the entirely theological grounds given 
to Knud Kasmussen by the old Eskimo : 

‘ We observe our old customs, in order to hold the world up, 
for the powers must not he offended. \Ve observe our customs, 
in order to bold each other up ; we are afraid of the great Evil. 
... Men are so helpless in the face of illness. The people here 
do penance, because the dead are strong in their vital sap, and 
boundless in their might.’* 

* A. O. Fletcher and F. La Flesohe, ‘The Omaha Tribe,’ in 
SZilBBir tlOll), p. 603 f.; cf. also F. Boas, 'Tsimshian 
Mithology,’ in SI RBBW [1916], pp. 443-453, one of the fullest 
analyses of the moral and religious ideas of on American Indian 
tribe, ns sliomi in its myths. 

* 79, 141. 

* K. Rasmussen, The People of the Polar North, London. 
1903, p. 124. 
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3. Sin, confession, and penitence. — The concep- 
tion of sin in the more precise sense, as offence 
against dirdne powers, calling for repentance and 
inner regeneration, is by no means absent from the 
Indian consciousness. In a number of localities, 
and especially in the more civilized native states, 
confession and penance under priestly supervision 
were important rites in pre-Coluniban times. 
Nor can we suppose that the institution of these 
rites in Christian forms by the first missionaries 
would have received the hearty and conscientious 
favour which the mission relations attest, had 
there not been in the aboriginal disposition some 
natural intuition of their significance. As a 
matter of fact, impiety, blasphemy, and a willing- 
ness to do evil were thoroughly reprobated ; while, 
on the converse side, the Indian sought by every 
means to find favour and enlightenment from the 
higher powers by which he deemed himself to be 
surrounded and sustained. Probably no human 
race has laid such general stress upon the sig- 
nificance of visions, won in fast and solitude, as a 
form of inspiration ; in many tribes it was the 
common practice for a man or woman in trouble to 
seek help and consolation by this means, while 
it was no less general for each individual, on 
approaching maturity, to conduct a similar quest 
of his life’s helper, making a kind of consecration 
of his strength to the tutelar power. 

There are stories, not a few, of pagan Indians, 
visited by remorse for some crime, and expiating 
it even by self-inflicted death; stories, too, of 
entire change of character as a result of vision 
or of some similarly intimate experience. But for 
the more dootrinated conception of sin and re- 
sponsibility it is necessary to turn to the ritualized 
religions of the semi-civilized nations— at least, for 
pre-Columban practices. Thus, Las Casas, de- 
scribing the religion of the Guatemalans, whom he 
knew intimately, presents their compunctions and 
penitences as worthy examples of piety to the 
Spaniards themselves,^ while the similar practices 
of the Yucatec and Mexican peoples are described 
by Landa, Sahagun, and other writers. Of the 
Yucatec Landa says ; 

‘ The Yucatec knew naturally evil when they committed it, 
and they believed that it was in jjunishment for sin and evil 
that death came to them, ns also iilness and sufferingf. They 
had the custom of confession, and when they were in the mind 
for it, it was made in the following manner. When, in oonse- 

S uence of illness or something else, they were in danger of 
ying, they confessed their sins ; but if they forgot to think 
thereof, their nearest relatives or friends reminded them of it. 
Thus they told publicly their sins to the priest, if he were 
present; it not, to their fathers and mothers, wives to their 
husbands, and husbands to their wives. The faults of which 
they most commonly accused themselves were theft, murder, 
weaknesses of the flesh, and false testimony. But it often 
happened, when they came to recover, that there arose quarrels 
between husband and wife, because of their infidelities, and 
with those who had caused them. Men confessed their de- 
linquencies (Jlaguezas), except those which they had committed 
with their slaves, for they said that it was permitted to use 
those who belonged to them as they willed. They did not 
confess sins in intention, although they regarded such as evil ; 
and in their counsels and preachings they preached their 

avoidance.’ 2 

Sahagun gives many prayers which are peni- 
tential or confessional in tone, and describes the 
numberless penitences imposed by the priests. 
Formal confession, it appears, was made primarily 
to the god Tezcatlipoca, ‘ Smoking Mirror,’ the 
invisible and impalpable deity who penetrates 
all things and sees even into the recesses of the | 
heart. 

‘Thou, Lord, who art father and mother of the gods and 
oldest of divinities, know that hither comes thy vassal, thy 
slave ; weeping, he approaches with great sadness ; he comes 
plunged in grief, recognizing that he has fallen into error, that 
he has fallen into vile sins and grave derelictions meriting 
death ; he comes deeply p ained and oppressed with all this. 

1 ApologHica Bisloria de las Indias, ed. Serrano y Sanz 
Madrid, 1909, ch. clxxx. p. 478. 

2 Oh. xxvii. 


Our merciful master, who art the sustainer and defender of all, 
receive in penitence and hearken to the anguishes of thy slave 
and vassal.’ 


After this prayer the priest exhorts the penitent 
to tell all, omitting nothing for shame or weak- 
ness ; and, when the confession is made, he assigns 
the penance according to the gravity of the sin. 
Sahagun says that the confessors kept secret what 
was confessed to them, stating that it was not to 
them but to their god that the sin was confessed ; 
‘ they had not confessed to man, but simply to God.’ 
Nevertheless,it appears that confession and penance 
relieved the culprit from civil peualties (again an 
instance of the confusion of crime and sin) ; and, 
when Spanish priests replaced the native with the 
Christian confession, the Indians expected the 
certificate of confession, which they asked of 
the fathers, to satisfy any legal complaint against 
their conduct. As in Yucatan, confession was not 
frequent, but only with approaching age or fear of 
calamity ; but they at least ‘ believed themselves 
obliged to confess once in their life, and this, in 
lumine naturali, without having any previous 
notion of the faith. 

The narratives of the French Jesuits and other 
Roman Catholic missionaries to the wilder tribes 
uniformly describe the enthusiasm with which the 
confessional was welcomed by the Indians, and 
their willingness to undergo penance for their 
faults. This, of course (though there is some 
evidence for a pagan practice of confession even 
among very primitive Indian tribes),® does not 
argue any previous acquaintance with the rite, but 
it does indicate a ready comprehension of its 
meaning — for which there is some analogy in 
subh pagan customs as that described in the ‘ Re- 
lations ’ of the mission to the Hurons : 


‘ They address themselves to the Sky, paying it homage ; and 
they call upon the Sun to be witness of their courage, their 
misery, or of their innocence. But, above all, in the treaties of 
peace and alliance with foreign nations they invoke, as witnesses 
of their sincerity, the Sun and the Sky, which see into the 
depths of their hearts and wiil wreak vengeance on the 
treachery of those who betray their trust and do not keep their 
word. So true is what TertuIIian said of the most infidel 
nations, that nature in the midst of perils makes them speak 
with a Christian voice,— ssefamont vocem naturaliter Chris- 
tianam, — and have recourse to a God whom they invoke almost 
without knowing him, — Ignoto Deo.’ 3 

The ‘ Relation of 1653-54 ’ contains a number of 
affecting narratives of Indian conversions, and in 
the midst an. account of the reception of the con- 
fessional rite, not without its amusing features. 
Says the good father ; 

‘When winter expires in ginng birth to spring, all out 
hunters betake themselves, with all their goods, to the 
banks of the great river, at the cove or harbor which we call 
Tadoussac; and here, a public confession is held, without 
gehenna [rack], without torture, and without any coercion. 
There is said to be a country where the cold is so great as to 
freeze all words uttered there ; and, when spring approaches, 
upon these words thawing out, there is heard, almost in a 
moment, all that was said during the winter. Whatever mas' 
be the foundation of this story, it is true that all the evil that 
has been committed during the winter in these great woods i^s 
told to the father publicly in the month of April. The first- 
comers recite aloud the confessions of those who follow, and 
this from a zeal which they feel for Christian justice.’* 

Incidents of zea.1 foi* confession and baptism are 
related by many missionaries, and often in con- 
nexions tliat leave no manner of doubt ^tbat tbe 
candidates conceived the religious significance of 
the rite correctly, judged by the standards of the 
Church; i.e., the purification sought is clearly 
conceived by the Indian as an inner and spiritual 
change, not as a mere release from external taint 
and public obloquy. In the older native rites 
there are many elements that represent a pon- 
ception of regenerated life. In most cases, it is 

I B. de Sahagun, Hist, general de las cosas de Nueva Espana, 
Mexico, 1820-30, bk. i. oh. xii. 

!SSee9RBBIV [1892], p. 465, note 8. . , , . 

3 Jesuit Relations, xxxiii. [‘ Lower Canada, Algonkms, 

Hurons, 1648-49 ’] 225. . ,or, loow 

4 Ib. xli. [‘ Lower Canada, Iroquois, 1654-66 ’1 189 B. 
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true, the native prophet or preacher promises 
material as well as spiritual advantages ; but the 
latter are nearly always present. The Indians, 
have learned lessons of religion from both Homan 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries, and their 
native prwhets have adopted elements from both 
forms of Christianity, but obviously because of a 
distinctly native foundation upon which to build. 

‘ Long time I knew nothing— Just like an animal,’ said one 
convert to such a semi-Ohristian native creed. *I was a 
drunkard, was a thief, and a robber. When I Joined this re- 
ligion, I was told to be good. ... I prayed and was sick— my 
soul was sick. I prayed to Ood and he pays me for that. . . . A 
pood Christian man in the dark sees a light toward God. God 
makes a fog— a good Christian man goes straight through it to 
the end, like good medicine. I believe this religion. It helps 
poor people.’! , 

The form of the idea underlying this expression. is 
Christian, but its substance is the universal one of 
a human conscience, first oppressed by the sense 
of sin, then redeemed by an intimate and buoyant 
consciousness of grace received. 

4. The origin of sin. — Theology is, of course, 
no primitive science. Nevertheless, the problems 
ivith which the theolopan must deal are too ele- 
mental in human life not to have appealed to the 
minds of men in aU grades of reflective advance- 
ment. Among them no problem is more universally 
felt than is that of the origin of evil : how comes 
it that men are tried with suffering, and above all 
oppressed by their own inescapable shames ? This 
is the problem of the tales of Pandora and Eve, of 
Job and of CEdipus, as well as of the Epistles 
of St. Paul ; and it is the problem at the heart 
of many of the most ancient myths of the aboriginal 
peoples of the New World. 

Not infrequently in American myth an age of 
innocence preceded the present condition of men. 
Thus the Cheyenne tale of the ‘Great Medicine'® i 
tells of a paradisal age when men were naked and I 
innocent, amid fields of plenty, followed by a 
period in which flood, war, and famine ensued 
upon the gift of understanding. In the usual 
N. American stories death and evil come into the 
world as the result of sortilege, bub there are many 
examples in which moral motives enter — as in the 
Eskimo tale in which man is given choice between 
eternal life in eternal darkness or mortality blessed 
by the light of day, and chooses the latter. 
Probably the most beautiful of aU these tales is 
the Wintun story of ‘ Sedit and the Two Brothers 
Hus.’* 

Olelbis, the creator, caused the demiurgic brothers Hus to 
make a road to heaven, at the top placing two springs, one for 
internal and one for external purification. Mortals growing 
old could mount to these springs and there renew their y'outh. 
But Coyote— also a demiurgic power — opposes this : ‘ Joy at 
birth and grief for the dead is better,’ he says, ‘for these mean 
love.’ So the road is destroyed. 

Of course, in the great number of tales, it is a 
broken tabu that first brings the disaster of evil 
into the world. 

But certainly, of all native American beliefs, 
that of most extraordinary interest in this con- 
nexion is the Aztec conception. In Mexican and 
Mayan myth alike the origin of the world is repre- 
sented as occupying a series of cycles or ages, each, 
as it were, an experimental creation, and each, up 
to the present, destroyed cataclysmically to make 
place for a better effort. The present age — or 
‘Sun,’ of the world, as the Aztec conceived it— 
endures by_ reason of the continual expiation, 
self-maceration, and sacrifice of human hearts, 
offered to gods who had made of themselves the 
first Meat sacrifice. The fullest version of this 
remarkable myth is in the anonymous Historia dc 
los Mexicanos par sus Pinturas, though it is to be 
1 14 RBEW [1896]. pt. 2, p. 7541. 

® Anfhropolopivai Series, Field. Columbian Museum, ix. [10O5J 
o4 u. 

s Jeremiah Curtin, Creation Myths of Primitive America, 
Boston, 189S, p. 163 ff . ; 


found also in the Anales da Cuauhtitlan, frag- 
mentarily. The idea underlying the myth is 
apparently related to the notion of Anaximander 
that individual life (even of gods) is in some sense 
an arrogance and injustice to be atoned for, and a 
great part of the ceremonial of Mexican religion 
was devoted to acts of atonement. How completely 
the idea dominated the Mexican mind is most 
impressively shown by the prayers recorded by 
Sahagun, for the whole sixth book of the Historia 
is virtually an elaborate ritual of penitence— not so 
much for individual sins as for the presumptuous- 
ness of living. 

See artt. COMMUNION with Deity (American), 
Ethics and Morality (American), Prayer 
(A merican). 

Literatdbb. — I n addition to the authorities cited above, see 
J. Mooney, ‘The Ghost-Dance Religion,’ in lURBBW [1896], 
pt. 2; Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 73 vols,, ed. 
k. G. Thwaites, Cleveland, 1896-1901 ; Life, Letters and Travels 
of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, S, J., 1S02-1S7S: Missionary 
Labours and Adventures amony the Forth American Indians, 
4 vols.. New York, 1905. For a survey of Indian myth and full 
biblio^aphies see H. B. Alexander, in The Mythology of All 
Races, x., ‘ North American,’ Boston, 1916, and xi., ‘ American 
(Latin),’ do. 1919. H. B. ALEXANDER. 

SIN (Babylonian).^ — Free will was completely 
assumed by both Sumerian and Semite in Baby- 
lonia. Although the tendency to sin is attributed 
to man as a natural inheritance, the theologians 
never raise the problem of its ultimate origin in 
the divine order of things. The attitude of the 
Babylonian in this regard may be described as 
one of perpetual humility and concern for his frail 
human will, which is never sufficient to attain to 
the divine standards of purity. To introduce the 
subject in its general aspect, we cannot do better 
tlian q^uote from a Sumerian hUingual confessional 
(erSaghunga ) : 

‘ Oh lord, my wrongdoings are many, great are my sins.* 
Mankind is dumb knowing nothing at ail. 

Mankind, ns many as bear names, what do they know? 
Whether be has acted shamefully, whether be has acted well, 
be knows not at all. 

Oh my god, my wrongdoings are seven fames seven, forgive my 
wrongdoing.’* 

The penitential psalm from which this selection 
is taken is perhaps the best statement in cuneiform 
literature concerning the naturally sinful state 
of man, his abject foolishness compared with the 
wisdom of , the gods, and his inability to avoid sin, 
even though his desire be set upon righteousness. 
Another prayer, probably employed in a magic 
ritual of atonement, has been recently discovered 
and throws more light upon the general aspect of 
the problem of sin : 

■4Vho is there who forever [ts sinless tj 
Mankind ns many as there be leommitj sin. 

I tby servant have sinned and ... 

Before thee I stand and I turn ... 

Rebellious things I plot, I have set free the wicked. 

I have spoken what is not good ; but whatsoever is wicked 
thou knowest. 

The food that belongs to god I have eaten. 

I have trodden on the interdicted thing ; evil I have done. 
Upon thy vast possessions I have lifted a [covetous] face. 

Unto thy precious silver roy greed goes up. 

I have lilted my hand and touched what should not be 
touched. 

In my unoleanness I have entered into thy temple. 

I have thus committed thy mighty abomination. 

I have transgressed tby borders,* a thing which is obnoxious 
to thee. 

In the wrath of my heart I have cursed th}' divinity. 

Wrong known and unknown I have committed. 

I go about, 1 behold, and before me shame I obtain. 

Oh my god, it is enough, may tby heart repose. 

Oh Ishtar, who hast been enraged, may it he pardoned. 


! Bee the artt. Expiation and Atonbsient (Babylonian), vol. 
V. p. 637 il., and Piutsb (Babylonian), vol. x. p. 169 ff. 

*H. C. Rawlinson, WAI iv. (London, 1891) 10a, 36. 

* lb. 10b, 29-45. See also M. Jastrow, Lie Religion Baby- 
loniene und Assyriens, IL 103. 

4 e-te-te-ii a-haUha. 
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Oh deliver, thou who hast wrought thy heart to a mighty 
rage. 

Thy_ favour which I have rehearsed be unto me for welfare. 
Verily many are my wrongdoings, oh sever roy bonds.' 

[Seven times] seven are my disgraces, but may thy heart 
repose.’ 1 

The inborn sinful nature of man is not only due 
to the -weakness of the will, but may be inherited. 

‘ Oh great lord Marduk, merciful god. 

Mankind as many as bear names, 

-Who among them learns anything by himself ? 

■Who has not been negligent, who has not acted despicably? 

The penalty of my father, of my grandfather, of my mother, 
of my grandmother. 

Of my family, of relations through brothers and sisters. 

May it not come nigh me, but may it go elsewhere. 

• • • • • • • 

0 ye gods that dwell in heaven, absolve my penalty. 

The great wrong which from my youth I have committed. 

Oh scatter and seven times absolve.' 2 

Babylonian conceptions of sin passed through 
various stages of religious and ethical values 
during the long period covered by the Sumerian 
and Semitic sources. Sumerian and Babylonian 
doctrines concerning transgression may be divided 
into two great groups — (1) religious and ceremonial 
sin, and (2) et^hical sin. The former group is 
naturally the more fundamental and original. 

1 , Religious and ceremonial sin. — A term fre- 
quently employed in religious texts for trans- 
gression is ag-qig, dg-gig, Semitic ijcldbu (loan- 
word) or an-zillu. The fundamental meaning of 
these words is ‘ forbidden thing,’ ‘ sacred posse.ssion 
of a deity.’® It was apparently first employed for 
the food assigned to a deity or to the holy places 
consecrated to deities. To eat of such food or to 
tread upon such places without proper purifica- 
tion and habit constituted one of the greatest of 
sins. 

* Have I eaten the forbidden things of my god unknowingly? 
Have 1 trodden on the interdicted place of my goddess* 
unknowingly?’® 

Here we touch upon the most ancient Babylonian 
conception of sin, an unconscious violation of the 
ceremonial regulations. By metonymy ‘to eat 
interdicted food’ came to mean to commit an 
abomination, and hence both ikkib and anzillu 
became synonymous with ‘ abomination,’ ‘ desecra- 
tion.’ The terms connote always a most serious 
religious transgression, and in the psalm translated 
above the sinner connects the violation of divine 
law with ‘ thy mighty abomination I have done.’ 

As in Hebrew, so also in Babylonian the principal 
words for sin, both noun and verb, are derived 
from the root xan, ‘be faulty,’ ‘be defective,’ 
‘fail,’ ‘sin.’ The verb is and the noun 

hitUu. The Sumerian equivalent is Sebida, 
whose original meaning is unknown. In Sumerian 
this word invariably denotes a religious sin which 
entails the anger of the gods and a stain upon the 
soul. Hence the ritual of atonement must be 
employed to free man from the deadly effect of 
this transgression.^ This form of sin is often 
contrasted mth namtag, ‘overturning,’ violent 
transgression of . civil laws and social customs. 
The Semitic equivalent is annu or arnu, which is 
best rendered by ‘wrongdoing.’ The discussion 
of this term falls under ethical sin (below, § 2). 
The essential difference between these two cate- 
gories may be best illustrated by repeating a line 
from the well-known ‘ psalm to all gods ’ : ® , 

1 E. Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte axis Asaur, Leipiig, 1916, no. 46. ' 

2 1* W. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, London, 1890, 
no. 11. See aiso J. Hehn, BASS v. [1903] 304 ; H. Zimmem, 
ber alte Orient, -vii. pt. iii. [1905] p. 18. 

3 The Sumerian ag-gig is an abstract noun derived from the 
root gig, ‘ exclude,’ ‘ divide off,’ ‘ separate.’ 

* Jkkib ili-ia=dg-glg-ga dimmer-mu.^ 

* Anzil Hat JS-ta-ri-ia=amad Inmm-mu dg-gig-ga. 

* Bawlinson, iv. 10a, 82-35. 

iSibida asilal-la^-ne=b%pth duppin, 'Oh remove my sin’; 
P. Haupt, Akkadisehe und sumerische Keilschrifttexte, Lelprig, 
1882, p, 117, 7. 

® Rawlinson iv. lOa, 80. 


‘ Oh lord, my wrongdoings are many, great are my sins.’i 
The spiritnal and religious aspect of sin is almost 
invariably denoted by the words hat'd, kit'd, hititu 
in Babylonian. ‘ The sin which I have committed ’ 
is expressed by Sebida dib-ba-viu, ‘ the stigma 
which I have laid upon myself’ in Sumerian.® 
The ethical and religious contrast of these terms 
is indicated by a line of a liturgy : 
ta nam-tag-ga ta nam-Se-bi-da 
min'd annv-ma mind e^t-ma, 

* -What was the wrongdoing 7 What was the sin ? ’ * 

Here the Semitic root npy, ‘ sin ’ (in a religious 
sense), is employed. The verb egd has the same 
force in Babylonian as hat'd, and the grammatical 
texts explain one by tfie other. The ceremonial 
character of sin conveyed by eg'd is illustrated by 
the passage, ‘ Who has sinned against Esagila 
(temple of Marduk)?’ The noun egitu, ‘desecra- 
tion,* ‘ceremonial sin,’ must always be interpreted 
in this sense.* In one passage Sebida has been 
rendered into Semitic by a verb [Sdtu) which 
means ‘ be negligent,’ i.e. neglect the rules and 
ceremonials of religion. 

•■Where has the wise not been negligent, and not committed 
despicable deeds? 

-Where has he who acted cautiously not been afflicted?’* 
These terms are frequently employed for ethical 
sins, political disturbances, and law -breaking, but, 
when so employed, they obtain a weakened sense 
and become synonymous with annu, arnu, and 
similar words.® 


2 . Ethical and political sin. — The Sumerian noun 
for this type of sin, namtagga, means ‘ perversion,’ 
‘ violent aisturbance of the legal order ’ — meanings 
almost invariably assigned to the Semitic transla- 
tions of this word, annu,’’ amu, Serfu.^ These 
terms may be described as denoting both wrong- 
doing and the punishment for wrongdoing. Arnu 
is probably a phonetic variant of annu, and both 
words appear to have been derived from a root 
meaning ‘oppose,’ whence is derived the word 
anantu, ‘hostility,’ ‘conflict’; Sertu has probably 
the meaning ‘perverseness,’ ‘treachery,’ ‘dis- 
honesty.’® Amu and Sertu are, therefore, the 
words recognized in legal procedure for violation 
of ethical standards and civil law ; e.g., a woman 
treacherously seeking to break a contract sues 
another woman concerning property ; the judges 
convict her of Sertu, i.e. treachery.*® Another 
record of a lawsuit of the period of B^ammurabi, 

1 Btlwn annu-ama’da rabd hipH-t, where the Semitic version 
properly distinguishes the nature of annu and bippu, bipu, by 
the selection of its adjectives. 

2 Rawlinson, iv. lOo, 44, 6 39. 

3 G. Reisner, Sumerisch-bttbylonische Hymnen, Berlin, 1896, 


1 . 119, rev. 6. • ^ 

4 The original meaning of the verb egd is perhaps discovered 
a the obscure phrase of the fifth tablet of Creation, 1. 7, ana la 
pis anni la egd manama, ‘That no one of them do wrong or 
•o astray (?),’ said of the stars. It is diffloult to explain why 
he verbs Jafd and egd ordinarily came to convey the deeper 
spect of sin. 

* BASS V. 640, 16-18. 

6 The terms usually employed for each type of sin cannot be 
irought under definitions which have no exceptions. Terms 
f each class are found conveying the sense of their opposite 
loss The rules given above are almost invariably true with 
espe’ot to the Sumerian words, but the Semites employed their 
srms more loosely. 

7 Semitic root probably up, ‘ oppose,’ after Zimmern, Babylon- 
sehe Busspsalmen, p. 13. Derivatives of the same root are 
nunu (found as yet only in the sense of penalty for sm) and 
nnU«, which is’employed in the sense’ opposed to its cognate 

nnu, as a sjTionym of Ji{u, ‘religious sin. ► 

8 Employed occasionally for ‘religious sin’ (Surpu, fi. 32; 
Ibeling, p. 90, rev. 3 f.). 

8 Note that in Surpu, fii. 12, kiltu, ‘honesty,’ is contrasted 

• V V _ Vtr,a . 0 ^ 'Tlvn 



10 The phrase is Sertam emSdu, ‘to lay (the decision of) 
eachery upon.’ See M. Schorr, Attbabylonische Reehtmr. 
•nden, Leipzig, 1913, p. 267, 7; see also p, 313, 33, Sertam Id 
midu-niati, ‘Verily they convict us of falsehood.’ The 
jrds Sertu and annu, when employed with emidu in lepl 
icuments, do not mean ‘penalty,’ as Assyriologists render 
em, but • falsehood,’ ’ error,’ ‘ wrongdoing.' 
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in which a man sues another for possession of a 
house, will illustrate the similar use of the word 
amu. The judges arrange the legal proceedings, 
investigate the case, and convict the plaintiff of 
VTong or error.^ Amu is the official term em- 
ployed in the great Code of gammurabi and is there 
employed regularly in its original and legal sense, 
‘error,’ ‘vTong.’ TheCodealso employs aww in the 
sense of penalty for error, but not so frequently. 

It is not always easy to determine the kind of 
sin or wrongdoing which many other terms of the 
Babylonian religious texts convey, such as sillatu, 
‘slander,’ ‘impudence,’ killatu^ ‘contemptible 
conduct,’ limuttu, ‘wickedness.’ The result of 
sin,® however, at least in the later period, was 
invariably the same. Man’s protecting god 
abandoned him ; he became the prey of disease 
and the prisoner of the demons. Hence elaborate 
rituals of atonement came into use to free mankind 
from the effects of religious, ceremonial, and ethical 
sins. These rituals have been defined and described 
in the art. Expiation and Atonement (Baby- 
lonian). In the more important rituals of atone- 
ment the penitent recites long lists of the sins 
which he may have committed, usually of an 
ethical character; e.g., the second tablet of the 
Surpu series has the following confession said for 
a sinner by a priest : 

‘ Has he failed to free a prisoner and not loosed the bound 7 
Has he not caused him in prison to see the light? 

Has he said concerning a captive, “Seize him ” or concerning 
the bound, “Bind him ” 7 I 

Is there some unknown falsehood toward god, some unknown j 
contrariness against goddess? _ j 

Is his wrongdoing against his god, is his perversity against his i 
goddess? I 

la there hostility to the ancestors, hatred toward the elder 
brother? 

Has he despised father and mother, behaved disgracefully 
toward the elder sister ? 

Has he given in littleness and received in largeness ? 

For “ No " has he said “ Yes " ? 

For "Yes” has he said “No”?’ 

This tablet continues the enumeration of ethical 
sins in such manner that it really forms a good 
source for an estimation of the moral standards 
of the Babylonians. Ceremonial sins are then 
recorded in detail : 

‘Has he strode toward a man under a curse? 

Has a man under a curse strode toward his face? 

Has he slept in the bed of a man under a curse? 

Did be lie upon the divan of a man under a curse?’ 
Becitations of this kind appear to have been called 
‘the tablet of sins,’ the tablet, according to the 
imprecation of one passage, being destroyed as 
an act which symbolized the annihilation of the 
demons and the expiation of sin. 

‘The tablet of his wrongdoing, of his sins, of his disgraceful 
conduct, of his curses, of his bans, be thrown into the water.’ 

In another ritual the penitent prays, ‘Verily let 
be broken the tablet of my wrongdoings.’ ^ 
Liteiutubk. — J. Morgenstem, The Doctrine of Sin in the 
Babylonian Seligion, Berlin, 1905 ; H. Zimmern, Babylonische 
Btisspsalmen, Leipzig, 1885, Die Beschwiirungstafeln Surpu, do. 
1896, Ritualtafelnfur den Wahrsager, Beschworer und Sanger, 
do. 1900; briefly in KA.'P, pp. 510-512; K. L. Tallqyist, Die 
assyrische Beschtebrungssene Magic, Leipzig, 1895 ; R. Camp- 
bell Thompson, The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 2 
vols., London, 1903-01 ; W. Schrank, Babylonische Suhnriten, 
Leipzig, 1908; S. Langdon, ‘Babylonian Magic,’ in Scientia, 
XT. {1014] 222-240 ; M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, 2 vols., Giessen, 1905-13 (brief references to sin ; see 
Index, p. 1097). The penitential psalms, which are the chief 
source for the study of this subject, are discussed in the art. 
Pkaver (Babylonian); P. Dhorme, La Religion assyro-baby- 
lonitnne, Paris, 1910, p. 231 ff. g. |£. LANGDON. 

SIN (Buddhist). — The doctrine of sin, as held in 
Europe, is a complex idea of many strands. One 
1 Amam imidu-Su-ma ; Schorr, p. 262, 9 ; see also pp. 264, 7, 
266, 21 ; Code of Hammurabi, § 172. 

9 Not to be read hablatu. 

■ ■' . rely political errors or wrongdoings. 

_ , ■’ . . ■ gur Kenntnis der babylonischen 

Ed ■■ . ■ ' . 23, 68f. (corrected alter Ebeling, 


or tivo of those strands may be more or less parallel 
to statements found in the earliest Buddhist texts 
or to ideas expressed in Indian pre-Buddhistio 
texts. But the doctrine as a whole, in any one of 
its various forra.s, is antagonistic to the Indian, 
and especially to the Buddhist, view of life; 

To the Buddhist the universe is a cosmos, under 
the reign of law ; whatever happens is a detail in 
an unending chain of cause and effect. The gods 
are as subject to this law as men. It bolds good 
equally in the moral sphere and in the physical. 
Every wrong deed or word, every evil thought 
must work out its result, its effect ; and that of its 
own force, quite independent of any deity. It is 
absolutely impossible for any conscious being to 
escape this result of his own act or thought, or, to 
phrase it in Indian fashion, of his karma. The 
application of this theorj’- to details, and the ex- 

lanations of the method in which karma worked, 

iffered greatly at different times and places in 
India and among the different religious communi- 
ties and philosophic schools that arose there. 

Much has been written on the subject of karma. Most of it 
is vitiated by the erroneous assumption that there was only one 
theory, and that a statement in a work, say, of the 4th cent. 
A.i>. is good evidence of beliefs held universally, say, in the 4th 
or 6th cent. ao. The doctrine of karma is referred to as a 
great mystery in documents just earlier than the rise of 
Buddhism. It receives its first elaboration in detail in the 
older portions of the Fall Buddhist canon.l but in certain of the 
later portions,* in the Srd cent. B.O., the point of view has 
changed. There is a good deal of evidence to be collected from 
the &nskrit literature, both Hindu and Buddhist, dating from 
the 2nd to the eth cent. a.p. No attempt has yet been made to 
deal with the history of the doctrine as a whole or even to 
collect and sift the evidence as to its form at any one particular 
period. E. \V. Hopkins has several suggestive historical 
remarks on the last of the above-mentioned periods and the 
present writers have discussed the amount of truth that lies at 
the basis of the general theory.4 

No one holding the doctrine of karma, in any 
one of its various forms, could accept the doctrine 
of sin. What the European calls ‘ sin ’ he would 
call ‘folly,’ a result of ignorance. And there can- 
not be, in his view, any forgiveness of sin ; it must 
work out to the bitter end, and of itself, its own 
fruit. This is cosmic law, from which there can 
be no escape — not even with the help of the most 
powerful deity, for that deity would himself be 
subject to the law. Again, another implication 
in the European use of the word ‘ sin ’ is that of an 
offence against a personal deity. This a Buddhist 
believer in karma would find difficult even to 
understand. To him no personal deity ever made 
the moral law. Should a deity erroneously think 
he did, and then take offence against soriie mortal 
because the mortal had broken the law that he 
(the deity) had made, then that would be an evil 
deed, and would work out its effect to the shorten- 
ing of the life, as deity, of the person who ivrong- 
fuUy took offence. Even a Buddha cannot lay 
down the moral law, the Dhamma, as something 
devised or created by himself. He can but in- 
terpret a law that he finds existing® — a law 
ante-dating the existence of any personal law- 
giver. 

The Buddhist would equate the abstraction 
‘sin’ by every kind of collision, individual and 
social, uith that cosmic moral law. Such collisions 
he would call evil, -wrong, bad, demeritorious, 
corrupt (papa, michchha, akusala, apunna, sanki- 
littJux). And_ he would call them so because, as 
collisions or infractions, they threw back the in- 

1 E.g., ilajjhima Dikaya, iii. 202, 207. 

*Namel}', portions of the Khvddaka NikSya, especially the 
Jalaka. 

3 The Religions of India, London, 1896, and ‘ Modifications of 
the Karma Doctrine,’ in JRAS, 1906, p. 581 f. 

4 T. _W. Bhys Davids, Buddhism : its Hist, and Literature 
(American Lectures), New York, 1896, Index, s.v. ‘ Karma,’ and 
Buddhism^, London, 1910, Index; 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism, ch. v. 

a Sarpyulla, ii, 105; tr, 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, in Buddhism, 
/p. 831. 
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dividual in his long and, mainly, painful pilgrim- 
age to higher, happier experience. 

To the handicap imposed on each individual 
■which is knoum among us as ‘original sin’ the 
doctrine of karma lends emphasis. Prom what 
has heen said it is clear that no son of man can he 
bom into the world free from the heavy mortmain 
of the follies and misdeeds of past lives, so far as 
these have not heen already redeemed by un- 
pleasant experiences. The same teaching, how- 
ever, is eqnally insistent in the matter of the 
inheritance of a plus qnantity of happy experience 
resulting from what we might call ‘ original virtue.’ 
No lovely deed, word, or thought hut brings its 
future reward, mundane or supramundane. 

It should not, however, he concluded that sound 
Buddhist doctrine recognized, in the experiences 
of any given individual life, a mere gathering in 
of a predestined harvest of mixed crops, pleasant 
and painful, so^vn in previous lives.^ That doc- 
trine viewed every individual as a growth, or 
growing thing, both physically and spiritually. 
And all growth, while it is, on the one hand, the 
outcome of conditions (favourable or unfavourable 
to desirable growth), is, on the other hand, essenti- 
ally creative. In the efforts at self-expression 
that we call ‘creation’ lay the capacity, and in 
the environing conditions the opportunity, of each 
indmdual to slough off the latent vices (anusaya) 
of his lower nature (called collectively the kilcsa's), 
and mould for himself, i.e. the resultant of his 
present self, a lighter burden of ‘original sin,’ a 
brighter heritage of future destiny. 

Literatdre. — The foregoing remarks are gleaned from count- 
less passages in Buddhist canonical and early commentarial 
literature, most of which are as yet untranslated into English. 
But Aiiguttara, 1. 173 f. is discussed by Ledi Sadaw, ‘Some 
Points m Buddhist Doctrine,' JPTS, 1013-14, p. 117 f., and 
other texte in C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 
1912, ch. T. T, "W. and C. A. F, Rhys Davids. 


SIN (Celtic). — In the Celtic sections of the artt. 
Communion with Deity (§ 3) and Crimes and 
Punishments (§ i) it has been shown that the 
Celts had clear notions on the subject of the gods’ 
being offended by neglect, whether of an indi- 
vidual or of a community. Their ivrath mani- 
fested itself in illness, calamity, defeat in battle, 
and the like ; and it had to be propitiated by 
sacrifice, usually of human victims, for the Celts 
considered that, unless man’s life were given for 
man’s life, the majesty of the immortal gods could 
not be appeased.* The proof of this is found in 
the passages from classical observers cited in these 
articles.® How far the idea of sin against the gods 
had an ethical colouring we do not know, but this 
was probably not lacking, as the kind of crimes 
included among those punished by society suggests. 
In Gaul, too, the Druids acted as judges, and 
there, apart from punishment by death, excom- 
munication from religious rites, especially sacrifice, 
was in common rise in the case of those who would 
not submit to their decision. This was equivalent 
to outlawry, and the offender was regarded as 
impious and wicked.* 

These statements receive _ further illustration 
from various mythical stories, mainly in Irish 
MSS. Though those have heen redacted in most 
cases by Christian scribes, there is little doubt 
that, in so far as they describe the action of the 

f ods or ideas purely pagan, they have undergone 
ut small change through colouring by Christian 
conceptions. Even in such a "SVelsh legend as that 
of Nynnyaw and Peibaw transformed into oxen by 
God for their sins it is likely that the legend was 
a pagan one and that a pagan divinity was the 
1 i- 173 f. 

5 Cxsar, dt Belt. GatL vl. 16. 
s Sec bIm art. Ckms, voL lii. p. 277 1 
* Cssar. vL 13, 


punisher of the culprits.^ In the euhemerized 
account of the relation of the Milesians to the 
Tuatha Dd Danann, t.c. of the pagan Irish Celts 
to their gods, the latter are said to have destroyed 
the corn and milk of the Milesians. To prevent 
this in future these made friends with Dagda, the 
chief of the Tuatha D6 Danann, and now' their 
com and milk were safe.* This story appears to 
reflect the idea that com and milk depend upon 
the gods, and may he withheld or destro 3 'ed 
by them because of man’s misdoings. The com- 
pact with Dagda suggests the fresh covenants 
made with Jahweh by His worshippers in the OT 
after they have been punished by Him for their 
sins. , Thesto^ of the yearly destruction by fire 
of the fort of Tara by Aillen mao Midhna of the 
Tuatha D6 Danann may be based on some idea of 
human guilt thus punished. Aillen made every 
one in the fort sleep through his fairy music and 
then set it on lire, until he w’as destroyed by 
Fionn.* 

The gods punished the taking of things dedi- 
cated to themi or tabu, and this may have been 
the subject of current stories known to classical 
writers. These speak of their own gods punishing 
the Celts for taking things devoted to them, 
perhaps applying to their divinities the anger of 
native Celtic gods.* Such breach of tabu was also 
punished with torture by the ministers of justice.* 
Trespass upon a sacred place was also obnoxious to 
the gods, and this is illustrated by several stories. 


In one of these Eoohaid, having encamped on a meadow, was 
told by the god Oengus, in disguise, to remove from it. Ho 
disobeyed, and Oengus sent plagues upon him, killing his cattle 
and horses, and threatening to slay hia household H ho would 
not go.6 This resemhlea the tales of the bursting of a sacred 
well and its waters ovenvhelming an impious trespasser. 
Boand, wife of Nechtain, went to the fairy well wliich her 
husband and his cup-bearers alone might visit, and, when she 
further showed her contempt for it, the waters overwhelmed 
her. They now flow ns the river Boyne. Similarly Siiiend 
was destroyed for trespassing on Connln’s well, the pursuing 
waters now forming the river Shannon.7 

Myths of origins are here mingled with myths of 
punishment by the spirit or divinity of a sacred 
well, meted out to women to whom a sacred place 
was tabu. In other tales women who are the 
guardians or priestesses of sacred wells, and must 
keep them covered save when water is drawn, arc 
similarly overwhelmed by the waters bursting 
forth when they fail to put the cover on, thus 
neglecting the ritual of the well.® 

The breach of personal tabus, or gcasa, is fre- 
quently described as punished by destruction or 
death. Heroes like CiSchulninn or Fionn broke 
the tabus which they had hitherto observed Mre- 
fully, and this led to disastrous events culminat- 
ing in death. These results are sometimes regarded 
as the inevitable operation of a kind of fate. Tlic 
gcasa are put upon one person by another, perhaps 
framed as an incantation or spell ; ho must obey ; 
if not, disaster followed as it might do in the cn.eo 
of a curse. But the punishment, automatic tliougli 
it might be, was also regarded ns divine vengeance 
for wrong done to the gods, not always by the 
victim, but sometimes by his ancestors. 

1 Mabinogion, i. S02, tr. J. I/sth, In H. d'ArboIs do Jubaln- 
ville, Coun dt UtUrature eeltique, rals. ilL and iv., Paris, JSSO. 

: Boot pf Leinster, DuWln, ItSO, Hbb. 

3 S. n. O'Grady, Silra Gadeliea, 2 voH., I/ondon, IBM, II. 
142i 

* d Jullian, Beeherchet tur la relioion gauloise, Bordeaux, 
1003, p. DO. 

8 Rennes Bindfenehas, In JtCel xv. (1801) 482 ; cf. xyt (1E9SJ 
152: J. O'B. Crowe, Journal of the Bogal /Jftonial and 
Ar^urological Astoeiaiion of Ireland, 4lh eer., I. (1S7IJ 01 f. 

SJlcnna Bindfenehat, In llCtl xv. 316, 457. lor fuller 
Instances of punishment for the mirows of wells see I*. SiWIIot, 
La Polt'Lore dt I'rance, Paris, IBOl-OC, IL 102 ; W. J, Bees, 
Lives of CambnrBritish Saints, Llandovery, 1833, pp. 620, £23. 

e OlralduaCambrenrts, Toponraphia Jlibemiea.ed. T. Wr ght, 
London, 3867, 11. 0; 3. H- Obrady, I. 2S3; J, A. JIaeCutlxdi. 
The Beligiem of the Anelent Cells, Erlinhurgh, 1911, p. 102- 
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The best illastratton of this Is found In the Ion?, tra^o Irish 
story of Tht Vtstructlon of I)a Derga's lJcistfl,i In which the 
rid-tolk {bcinfrs of n fairy tj-pe who represent the older (tods) 
avcngc'themseivcs upon Conalre for wrong done by his ancestor 
Eoolmld to the god Jllder. Conalre was toid by >'emglan, a 
divinity who can take the form of a bird, of the tabus which be 
must observe. He became king, and at first all went well with 
him, and the land prospered. lint the vengeance of the god 
began to work. Tlirough fate or circumstances which ho could 
not resist Conairc broke one tabu after another, until at last he 
was defeated in battle and himself slain. The events leading 
np to the final vengeance are told with great detail and realism, 
and Conairc is clearly shown to he the innocent victim of a 
divine vengeance which he could not resist. 

So also the story of Da Choca’t Hostel tells of the destruction 
of Cormac for breaking his geasa.i Another curious story tells 
hotv Correhenn of Cruach slow the god Dagda’s son Acdh for 
seduction of his wife. Dagda punished him for this by making 
him carry the corpse on his back until he had found a stone for 
the grave as long as Aedh's body.s 

In Irisli Celtic belief the fraitfulnesa and proa- 
peritj’of the land depend*^ largely upon the king’s 
observing his ffeasa ; this also kept misfortune 
from him. But this was changed into the idea 
that the kin^s goodness or the reverse afTected 
tlie fertility of the country. Probably there was 
not much difTerence between the two conceptions, 
though some of the gcasa detailed arc of an 
arbitrary and, to us, unmeaning character. In 
an^ case some idea of obeying what were really 
divinely appointed rales seems to be implied, 
though perhaps the king, looked upon os a 
divinity, subject himself to rules, had been re- 
garded as the source of fertility.'^ 

How far tlio conception of retribution after 
death for wrongdoing was known to the png.an 
Celts is uncertain. Possibly cowards may have 
been regarded as doomed to miss the joys of the 
after life, since the hope of these made warriors 
face death without a tremor. Some characteristics 
of hell in Irish Christian visions of the other 
world and in folk-belief may be derived from 
pagan belief — e.g., the sufTerings of the wicked 
from cold.' But they may equally ho of Christian 
origin. As the idea of transmigration after death 
was not unknown to ttie Celts, the later folk- 
belief that souls of the wicked appear after deatli 
as ravens, crows, black dogs, anef the like may bo 
derived from some earlier pagan myth of retribu- 
tion, though here again transmigration without 
retribution is quite os likely os not to have been 
believed in.* 

The idea of sinlcs-sness, i.e. innocence from 
particular sin or from sin in general, occurs now 
and then in the mythic tales, not apparently as a 
relloxion of Christian ideas. 

VV’hcn Bran on his voyage met the goi llanannan mac Bir, the 
latter described to him tJio Elj'slan land, on which his coracle 
seemed to be sailing, and its people. They were immortal and 
sinless, unlike Adam’s descendants, and they made love without 
crime.' In another talc, cited below, the son of a sinless couple 
is required as a sacrifice, and he turns out to be the son of the 
Inhabitants of such a divine land as Bran saw. 

Other tales show that the gods could punish 
members of their own group for wrongdoing. 

Aotfe transformed, her step-children Into swans, In the 
pathcllc story ol The CAifdren of her, and for this the god 
Bodb punished her by transforming her Into a demon of the 
Klr.o In another instance the god Slanannan, having fallen In 
lore with a mortal maiden, Tuag, sent a divine JJruid, Fcr 
Ugail, to bring her to him. lie brought her from her honicand 
left her slumbering on the shore while he sought a boat to carry 
her to Elysium. There a great sea wave sent by the god, or the 
god himself in that form, overwhelmed her, and Fcr Figail 
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was afterwards slain by Ifanannan.l ’The cause of offence Is 
not stated, but doubtless It was that the Druid had lorestallcd 
Manannan In his love for ’Tuag. In another tale the goddess 
Becuma was banished from the gods' land because of her sin 
with Manannan’s son. She came to earth and by spells induced 
Conn, king of Ireland, to succumb to her wiles and to banish 
his son. During the year that he remained In dalliance with 
her there was neither com nor milk In Ireland— an example ol 
the idea of a bad king causing disaster to his land (itself a divine 
punisbmentX His Druids told Conn that nothing could save 
the land but the sacrifice of the son of a sinless couple. This 
was the son of the queen of an Eij'sian region. Site came to 
rescue him, bringing a cow, which was sacrificed in his stead, 
and she told Conn that he must renounce Becuma, else Ireland 
would still lose a third ol its corn and milk.^ 

On the whole, the ideas which these stories 
reveal suggest breaches of religions ritual and 
custom, and of customary law, passing over, how- 
ever, into more ethical conceptions, while all 
through bringing the gods into relation with men 
as punishers of their wrongdoing. 

I.insRATDRB. — ^This IS referred to In the footnotes. See also 
the chapter on 'Divine Enmity and Punishment' in J. A. 
MacCutloch, Celtic ilylhologg (^The ilythology of all Jlaces, 
vol. liL), Boston, 1D18. J. A. MacCuBBOCII. 

SIN (Chinese). — The knowledge of sin in China 
has developed in the course of her long religious 
historj’. The Cliinese have always possessed 'a 
sense of sin and its consequences.’* Man is de- 
scribed by CliaiS Clif (2nd cent. A.D.) as difTerenti- 
ated from the brute creation by ‘ the knowledge 
of righteousness.’ * Mankind is thus endowed with 
a moral sense.* The emperor Tang (1766 B.c.) 
said, ‘The Great God has conferred on the 
common people a moral sense.’* But man is prone 
to orr.^ 

1. Earliest ideas. — In the earl}’ period of 
Chinese history, prior to 2-21 B.c., sin or crime 
was ‘ the disturbance of celestial routine,’ ‘ the 
celestial order forming a hnman guide.’ 

'Offences ngftinst the gods or the spirits in a vague sense 
were often spoken of.’ ‘Sin was only conocivahle In the sense 
of an infraction of nature’s general laws.’ 8 

Though sin was ‘a moral and spiritual delin- 
quency,’ * and transgressions would call down divine 
retribution, yet at the same time the idea of sin 
was vague, and the opinion has been expressed 
that it might he said to have no well-defined 
existence at all.’* 

Time and again tyrants and evil rulers have 
received condign punishment at the hands of those 
wJio, in accordance with the will of Heaven, over- 
threw their thrones and rescued the country from 
their misrule. Their names, sins, and crimes are 
set forth in the Chinese classics and histories as 
terrible examples of the retribution which sins or 
crimes against high Heaven produce.” The punish- 
ment for sin was a material one, meted out in this 
life. There was no hell or purgatory known to 
the early Chinese. There were some hazy ideas 
about a state of bliss wliero the good and even the 
had went, 

2 . Terras used. — There are three principal words 
used for sin, tsiti, oh, and k\oo. Oh means evil, 
bad, vicious, etc. ; kvo, to transgress, to go beyond 
what is right. Among the 'wealth of d^istinctivo 
terras ’ ” for sin, evil, transgression in Chinese the 
nearest to the idea of sin is tsui, hut it also means 
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a crime, punishment, penalty, to treat one as a 
criminal, Further it means a violation of order, 
to give occasion for blame, a wrong, fault, or 
iniquity, and is also applied to a violation of 
decorum, a breach of the Jaws of etiquette. It is 
used in a phrase nearly equivalent to ‘ I beg your 
pardon.’ The ethical force of meaning of the 
word is thus greatly dissipated by the breadth of 
ideas connoted. It has been saici that the task of 
tasks is to bring home to the native mind the 
sense of what sin is. Nearly all writers on tlie 
religious and ethical side of Chinese nature draw 
attention to this, though there are some who have 
found notable instances to the contrary,^ 

3 . Confucian ideas. — There is not much light 
thrown on the subject of sin in the sayings of Con- 
fucius. He was not inclined to split hairs upon 
the vexed question of sin, or even to speak of sin 
except in connexion with the practical adiiirs of 
life. Ho considered that there were five capital 
sins besides theft and robbery, viz. malignity, per- 
verseness, mendacity, vindictiveness; and vacil- 
lating weakness.* Ho said that of the 3000 offences 
against which the five punishments were directed 
there was not one greater than that of being 
unfilial.* This is the sin of sins. Confucianists 
declare that their sage was perfect and did not 
need to repent of any errors, and tliat any state- 
ment by him which might bo construed to the 
contrary was duo to his humility, but the sage had 
a better knowledge of himself, for he dared not 
rank himself with ‘the man of perfect virtue.’* 
Confucius never expressed any opinion as to a 
future state or as to rewards and punishments for 
sin,® The Confucian doctrine of man’s nature is 
that ho is naturally formed for virtue, Tliere 
is no acknowledgment of a universal prononess to 
evil. All Chinese scliolars have not, however, 
subscribed to the doctrine of a sinless nature. 
Suen believed that the nature of man was evil.® 

Thus Confucianism has but little room for sin in 
its outlook on human life. ‘All fundamental 
views of Confucianism are optimistic, human de- 
pravity and sin are not taken into account.’* Sin 
IS therefore to a groat extent outside the purview 
of Confucianism, Virtue can be practised and 
evil-doing given up by all. Beformation is a 
sufficient panacea for sin, even for one who sins 
against Heaven and ‘who has nowhere left for 
prayer,’ as Confucius once said.® ^ Beformation is 
urged by both Confucius and Mencius. The former 
said, ‘When you have faults [or bad habits],® do 
not fear to abandon them,’ The latter said that 
all dispatch should be used in putting an end to 
what one knows as wrong.^® These and similar 
pass^es in the Classics are used as proverbs by 
the Chinese,*'^ Confucianism considers that ‘the 
perfecting of knowledge and the influence of some 
good examples is sufficient to produce a good char- 
acter.’ ** 

Heaven was distinctly and directly cognizant of 
the actions of men whether good or evil. The great 
Chinese philosopher Chu Hsi (12th cent. A.B.) thus 
wrote : 
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‘ Heaven knows nil our good and all our crimes [sins]. It is 
ns if Heaven noted them down and niimbercd them up. Tour 
good deeds arc nil beforo God, and my evil deeds will also be 
before Him.'i 

‘ Sin to the Oonfuclanlst is nn offenoo against the majesty of 
Heaven, a departure from law. It is constantly spoken of as 
error, deflection, something to bo grown out of by scU-oulturo. 
. . , Tliere is no consciousness of the deep guilt of sin, 
no conception ’ of its ' deceiving, blundering, destroying power. 
Ail men have strength, if they would only use it, to overcome 
the tendencies to evil. ... Sin becomes a kind of external 
tarnish, that obscures the lustre of the naturally bright virtues, 
that can be easily brushedasido, when these virtues assume their 
original brilliancy.' 2 

4 . Buddhist ideas, — The influence of Buddhism 
in Cliina in the religious sphere has been great. 
In place of a hazy notion of a future state it intro- 
duced a complete system of future rewards and 
punisliments. The description of its heavens and 
hells, couched in realistic terms for the common 
man, met a crying ivant in the Chinese concep- 
tions of a future state, Tliere was thus introduced 
for the first time into Chinese religious thought a 
definite doctrine of the future punishment of sin com- 
mitted in the present life.® The religious terms 
and the now conceptions which Buddhism infused 
into existing terms all widened the outlook of 
men on sin and its consequences. The Chinese by the 
worship of ancestors had developed what amounted 
to not much more than a shadowy faith in some- 
thing like ghosts. There was apparently no strong 
conviction about the future life, and sin had no 
connexion with it, A certainlw took the place of 
vague hopes. This life was linked on to the next. 
A future life was the inheritance of every living 
being, and the happiness or misery of this future 
life was within the power of every one to enjoy or 
suffer, for rewards or punishments were conditioned 
by the conduct of each in the present life. The 
chanting of liturgies, repentance, meritorious 
actions, the life of an ascetic, will produce the 
forgiveness of sins, according to popular Chinese 
Buddhism. 

Yet, with all that Buddhism introduced into 
China, the absence of a strong conviction of sin 
among the Chinese is doubtless due in a measure 
to the negative view of virtue which this religion 
presents. With its lack of inspiration towards 
goodness and its inability to strengthen man in 
a struggle against evil, it has had the effect of 
obscuring the idea of sin and has exerted a weaken- 
ing effect on the moral nature. For sin, viewed 
from its standpoint, is more a calamity or a mis- 
fortune than a moral evil.* Even in the best sects 
of Buddhism, such as that of the Paradise of the 
Western Heavens, it is not deliverance from a world 
of sin that its followers look forward to, but de- 
liverance from the ‘ bitter seas’ of sorrow and 
suflering in this world and rescue from almost 
interminable births and nirvuiid itself by a rapid 
transfer to the Land of Peace by faith in Amitablia 
Buddha and salvation through his name. But 
even in this abode of bliss sin is mentioned as being 
absent. - - . 

5 . Taoist ideas.— In the ideal state of pristine 
perfection which Lao-tse (born c. 604 B.o.) describes, 
and to which mankind would revert were his 
philosophy carried out, good and evil were un- 
known, All suffering is due to a departure from 
this state. Chuang-tse, his eminent follower, a 
few centuries later also spoke of primitive inno- 
cence, In that Golden Age the people were up- 
right and correct.® There was no room for sin to 
enter into such an Eden. . But Taoism has become 
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debased, superstitions, and idolatrous; among its 
devotees einl and sin are constantly present, and 
the consequences of sin have to be guarded against 
in this world and the next. The idea of sin is the 
same in Taoism as in Confucianism to a consider- 
able extent. But, while an approving conscience 
is what Confucianism aimed at, the Taoist desires 
virtue to be rewarded, by material benefits, such 
as long life, wealth, health, official rank, and many 
descendants.^ In the fundamental doctrine that 
‘ every creature is good in its essence ’ Confucian- 
ism and Taoism are at one and opposed to Bud- 
dhism. While Confucianism has simply its plane 
of action in the present life, Taoism * looks beyond 
this world’ and aims at purifying ‘ the heart [and 
the body] by special methods.’ 

' The influence of Buddhism on Taoism has been 
most marked, especially in its doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments for sins committed in this 
life. 

'A hell, with many apartments for multifarious tortures, 
has been adopted ... as also many means, derived from the 
same source, for escape from the torments there. A system of 
merit and demerit and of retribution through spiritual agents 
In this life and hereafter was developed.’- 
Through Buddhism, Taoism has borrowed the 
Hindu ruler of the dead. King Yama, and he pre- 
sides over the nine other judges in the hell men- 
tioned above. This development in the ideas of a 
future state vyhere sin was thus dealt with took 
place in the ilth cent. A.D. One Taoist notion 
also accepted by some Confucianists and indigenous 
in China is of a conditional immortality. The 
good souls, but only they, inherit heaven, a place of 
happiness. 

Bin, thus practically unknonm in Taoism’s early 
days, has now a definite position in its later 
elaborated system of beliefs. This position is 
shown in the popular religious tracts and books 
in which Taoist beliefs are the motifs, though, of 
course, tempered in soma by Buddhist ideas. At 
the same time the latter religion is responsible 
for the inception and development of many of the 
statements figuring as Taoist. This literature has 
a wide circulation, and many of the tracts are very 
popular. One of the most widely read and best 
known is Actions and Secompenses, probably 
UTitten by an unknown author in the 10th century. 
One passage in it is as follows : 

‘Transgressions, greafc and small, are of several hundred 
kinds. He who wishes for long life must first attend to strictly 
avoiding all these sins.*^ 

Nor is the sinner left in doubt as to what his sins 
are, for categories of them are given in books of 
this sort. They are very full, as the following 
will show ; 

•Blasphemy, simply ridiculing and breaking Images of the 
gods, undutifulness to parents, oppression of the people, 
deception of the prince, lewdness of all sorts, careless scatter- 
ing about of the live kinds of grain, slaughtering oxen and dogs 
for food, the use of false weights and measures, injuring others 
to benefit oneself, cheating of the good by the wicked, ill- 
treatment of the poor by the rich, aggravated forms of 
covetousness, crimes of violence, house-breaking, selling 
adulterated goods, cheating the simple in buying and selling, 
trampling lettered paper underfoot, deceiving the aged and 
despising the yonng, breaking off marriage contracts, striking 
and cursing grandparents,' etc.* 

It wUl thus be seen that relations between the 
gods and mankind, dutiful regard to parents, 
rightful and just intercourse between mankind, 
business relationships, and charity,; as well as 
offences against the laws, are all thought of in 
this list of sins and_ crimes which would subvert 
family order and civil life. These and similar 
transgressions bring their retribution according to 
their heinousness, for life is shortened by twelve 
years for great ones, and one hundred days for 
small ones. A regular system of accounts is 

1 See J. Edkina, Religion in China, London, 1878, p. 140. 
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adopted, and evil deeds and faults are entered to 
the debit of the keepers of these remsters, and to 
their credit good actions are entered, a numerical 
value being assigned to each_ entry according to 
its position in the scale of virtue or evil. That 
the introspection, in some oases at all events, is 
most searching is shown by the following statement 
in one of these religious hooks : 

‘The most of what you do, what you say, the thoughts you 
think . . . are on the side of evil.’ 

The conflict between sin and the good in onr 
own hearts is most strikingly stated in a philo- 
sophical work issued about the beginning of the 
18th cent., and reminds one of St. Paul’s reference 
to the subject in Ko : 

‘When you have advanced sufficiently in knowledge of 
yourself, you will find it a grief. There will be, as it were, 
two men in your bosom. When you desire to do good, evil 
will come between. Again, when you wish to do wrong, a sense 
of shame will oppose you. Thus a battle goes on within you.' i 

Some of the gods even are not perfect or free 
from sin. The gemmeons ruler of Taoism had a 
covetous heart, so one of his three souls had to 
become incarnate in ‘the dusty, troublesome 
world.’ Again, the Neptune of Taoism, the Sea 
Dragon, was disobedient, and his son was a 
drunkard, and the god of fire (originally^ a 
Buddhist god) committed theft. These stories 
are recounted in Taoist books published a few 
centuries ago.* 

The Chinese, thanks largely to the moral teach- 
ing of Confucius, are remarkable, in comparison 
with many other non-Christian nations, for the 
purity of their religions. Yet the baser elements 
of human nature are to be found occasionally, so 
that not only are the everyday needs of life as 
well as riches, honours, health, prosperity, and 
oSspring sought for from the gods, but there are 
a few deities worshipped by those who hope for 
help from them for the commission of sins and the 
carrying out of evil deeds. There is a small 
temple on the hill-side over the eastern portion 
of the city of Victoria, Hongkong, near some 
rocks which are believed, by the Chinese, to exert 
an evU influence on the morality of the city.’ 
The goddess of this temple is the patroness ^ of 
prostitution.* The present writer found on inquiry 
that the powder rubbed on the face of the image 
was supposed to make the worshippers who earned 
their living by that vice fair and attractive. 
There are also gods of gamblers® and of thieves,® 
gods of revenge^ and of cruelty.® The drunkards 
even take as their patron saint Li TAi-pb, an 
anacreontic poet of former times.* Some men of 
former times who have been renowned for their evil 
deeds have been even deified and worshipped owing 
to an idea that it is well to propitiate them for fear 
of what they may be able to do to the living.’® The 
tendency is, however, more to canonize the good. 

6. Present-day popular beliefs. — The resultant 
of all the preceding influences is that, with his 
eclectic attitude towards all these elements of 
belief, the average Chinese has evolved a blend or 
amalgam of the whole as regards the religions side 
of his life — his ideas of sin and forgiveness of sin 
and all else connected with his spiritual life. 

Litkratdbe. — S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 
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SIN (Christian). — ^This article in large measure 
presupposes what has been written in the artt. 
Fall and Original Sin. It confines itself to 
a discussion of the Christian view or doctiine of 
sin as a state or power actually present in the 
developed moral consciousness of man. Since a 
modern interpretation must rest on the history of 
thought, our first task is to study the teaching of 
the NT and of great Christian minds. 

I. The New Testament. — [a) Jewish literature 
of the 1st cent. R.C. and A.D. takes a sombre view 
of man. Constant allusion is made to the all but 
universal corruption, and, ns man’s relation to 
God is construed in essentially legal terms, the 
prevailing temper is fear of utter condemnation. 
Though sin may be inherited, moral freedom is 
intact, and man can choose whether he will or Nvill 
not live righteously. The heart, not the flesh, is 
the seat of the inoom evil impulse (wczcr hara ) ; 
but at least the flesh makes sin intelligible, and, 
as Holtzmann puts it, ‘ there is no clear agreement 
whether the flesh represents a power etliically 
indifferent or one that somehow leads to sin.** 
At the same time exceptional cases of sinle-ss life 
are known. Each sin is an individual act, which 
can be weighed and numbered. Much responsi- 
bility for sin belongs to evil spirits which tempt 
men even to apostasy from God. But isolated 
offences can easily be expiated by penitence. Tlius 
the Rabbinic mind swings between despair and 
pride. ‘Far better were it for us,’ says 4 Ezra, 
‘that we had not to face judgment after death’ 
(763I.J . Qjj tijg other hand, the busy acquirer of 
merit thanked God that he was not like the rest 
of men (Lk 18**). Sin is never put in relation to 
the love of God. Even by John the Baptist it is 
viewed solely as contumacy or rebellion. God is 
creditor, judge, king; man is debtor, culprit, 
subject. 

(b) Jesus has no doctrine of sin in general ; it 
was not abstract considerations creating an intel- 
lectual problem that He fastened on, but concrete 
sins. He does not speak of the Fall. But sin is 
a terrible fact, which is always committed against 
God, not merely against fellow-men (Lk 15*®), and 
the sinner is guilty. It has been said that Jesus 
dispersed the old morbid consciousness of sin like 
mist before the sun, but, if this means that He 
took it lightly, it is untrue. He does speak freely 
of good men and bad, and in the Beatitudes He 
implies the existence of those whom they describe. 
But He does not regard ‘ sinners ’ as merely one 
class of men among others; ‘the righteous’ are 
named so ironically. ‘If ye then, being evil’ 
(Mt 7**), is one of His most arresting phrases; 
Peter is rebuked as ‘Satan’ for attempting to 
hold Him back from the Cross and told that he 
thinks like men; ‘no one is good’ (19*’), He 
replies to one questioner. Men must look like 
that to One who bids them love God with their 
whole heart and strength (22®’). The call to 
repent, with which Jesus^ ministry opens, assumes 
that all have sinned, and more than once this call 
is repeated. All must be merciful, for all need 
pardon, and all will perish unless they show a 
change of mind. It is the man who cries ‘ God, 
be merciful to me a sinner’ who is justified (Lk 
18’®). The preaching of Jesus begins with indi- 
vidual acts of sin, but in addition He points to the 
corrupt heart which underlies them, for it is out 
of man’s inner life that everything capable of 
defiling proceeds. Unless the heart is single, all 
is wrong The sources of actual sin are this evil 
heart, stumbling-blocks put in the way by others 
fMt 18’), and the temptation of the devil (13®®)— 
all of them influences which man (pn perceive and 
oppose. But no necessary determination to sin is 
1 Neatest. Theologies, i. 67. 


even glanced at. The kinds of sin against which 
J esus specially warns men * are unkindness, which 
will come up at the Last Judgment (Mt25); the 

S assions of anger and lust, the impure look and 
esire being equally wrong with the impure act 
(Mt 6®®); self-deception and unreality of thought 
(‘ Thou blind Pharisee,’ 23®®) ; and moral indecision 
(Lk 9®®). Sin develops ; the inner treasure of the 
heart becomes evil (Mt 12®®), and men, growing 
worse and worse, come to resemble a bad tree 
bearing fruit after its kind. God punishes sin, 
but far greater is the truth that men can repent 
and that all sins can be forgiven except that which 
connotes final hardening and therefore entangles 
men in guilt for ever (Mlc 3®“'’)- It is when He is 
speaking of forgiveness that we can perceive how 
much sin means to Jesus. Guilt in His eyes is 
the heaviest of all loads, as is clear from the 
episode of the paralytic (Mk 2) ; men need pardon 
constantly (Mt 6*®) ; and in God’s sight even 
disciples are laden with an overwhelming debt 
calling for tbe sheer mercy of the Father (IS®®”*). 

(c) St. Paul, unlike Jesus, offers the data for a 
doctrine of sin in the sense that sin (oftenest used 
in the singular) is generalized from a profound 
interest in its nature and significance as a whole. 
Broadty it means what is opposed to the law of 
God — His will expressed in commandments — and 
through law man becomes fully aware of it (Ro 
320 77p ia-\v too can be generalized; it is 

present not merely in the Law of Moses, though 
its embodiment there rose most naturally in the 
apostle’s mind, but in man’s heart everywhere. 
All are under law ; all have violated law ; hence 
all are under sin. The sin manifested in indi- 
vidual acts is a power, a universal condition or 
tendency of human life, a principle confronting 
men which St. Paul virtually personifies, though 
it does not possess objective existence for him as 
‘ a power in rerxim natura but not in this or that 
will.’ The personification is half poetic, just as in 
the case of death, law, or flesh. But the meaning 
is a terrible reality ; there is a system of sin, to' 
which all are hopelessly enslaved, their only 
wages death. Except for the counter-activity of 
the Spirit of God or Christ, human life is sinful 
through and through. The manifestations of this 
principle are variously named — transgression, un- 
righteousness, lawlessness, disobedience, etc. 

St. Paul proves the universality of sin by several 
considerations: by inspection of the life of Jews 
and Gentiles (Ro 2 and 1) ; by citation of the OT 
(Ro 3); by deduction from the universality of 
death, its penalty; by regressive inference from 
Christ’s atoning death, which implies a tmiversal 
need ; finally by what is to all intents and purposes 
a metaphysical argument about the compelling 

E ower of the flesh. This universality he does noc 
esitate to call a divine ordinance. The law was 
intended to multiply transgressions by provoking 
the natural antipathy of the flesh (Gaf 3’®), and 
tiius to lead sinners to despair of attaining right- 
eousness otherwise than througli Christ and faith. 

The original element in St. Paul’s teaching does 
not lie in what he says regarding the various types 
of sin, or its moral character, or its effect on man’s 
relation to God, who reacts upon it in the doom 
of death. He seldom touches the connexion of 
sin with Satan or demonic powers, though we 
must not forget phrases like 2 Co 4* : ‘ The god of 
this world has blinded the minds of unbelievers.’ 
His originality in contrast to Rabbinic thought 
lies in his explanation of the necessity of sin. To 
many scholars he seems to ofl'er two unreconciled 
theories. First, the necessity is due to Adam’s 
fall— a familiar .Tudaistic conception made im- 
pressive by its insistence on the unity of the race 
1 T. E. Glover, The Jesus of Bistory, London, 1917, ch. vli. 
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for which Adam stood (Ro S'®®"-). But for St. Paul 
this scarcely had the importance which it came to 
pos-sess for historic theology ; he really glances at 
it by way of illustrating the solidarity of believ- 
ing men irith Christ. ‘ Sin entered the world by 
one man’ (5'®) ma;y mean that Adam created for 
posterity the conditions of sinning, or it may only 
mean tliat Adam’s was the first sin of histoiy. St. 
Paul may have conceived of him as but the first 
instance of the sin inherent in man’s fleshly 
nature, which brings up the second theory. This 
is that the flesh is radically antagonistic to God : 
as has been said, it represents for St. Paul ‘the 
virulence and constitutional character ns well as 
the omnipresence of sin.’ ® The ivill of the flesh 
and the will of man are one thing, the tie between 
the two being so close that there occurs in Ro 8® 
the phrase ‘ flesh of sin.' It is because ho is in the 
flesh that man does sin and can do no other. . This 
is not a Jewish conception ; according to the OT 
and Judaism, the flesh, so far from being the 
point of departure, rather by its frailty extenuates 
the sinner’s guilt, and in ai^ case entails no hope- 
less compulsion to evil. Nor is the theory trace- 
able to the dualistio psychology of Hellenism, in 
which matter is opposed to mind — a mow far too 
intellectual for the moral passion and despair of 
St. Paul. He does not equate sin and evil matter, 
or sin and sensuality, for there are spiritual sins, 
and he never forgets that God has created the 
flesh and can make it the abode of Spirit. A 
careful linguistic inquiry has led E. D. Burton to 
the following result : 

^'Ifcithcr the evidence of contemporary usape nor that of the 
Keir Testament itself warrants us in flndinjf in Paul . . . the 
notion that tlie flesh is by reason of its materiality a force that 
makes lor evil, or that a corporeal being is by reason of that 
fact a sinful being.' s 

Wo must then believe that to St. Paul the flesh is 
a power productive of sin not because it is sin, but 
because sin, seated in the flesh as an alien power, 
utilizes it as organ and instrument. Till Christ 
enme, the empirically sinful fleshly principle ruled ; 
ever since, the counteractive Spirit lias been 
victoriously on the ground. For tlio man -svho 
lacks the Spirit and Jives on the soil of law the 
flesh must alwa3'3 be the gateway tlirough which 
sin, in the shape of lust, invades experience, but 
this inevitable revolt against God leaves responsi- 
hdity undiniinished. Alan’s state is revealed to 
him by conscience, not to furnisli liim with an 
excuse, hut to prove that no way to righteousness 
is open except God’s. 

_ (a) The doctrine of sin in the Johannino writ- 
ings has been described as accidental or even 
mmoat wholly absent. For the writer of the 
^ourtli Gospel, it is held, sin is a mere privation, 
wuch in itself involves no moral culpahilitv ; it is 
the natural incapacity of man to posse.is liiraself 
M life.’- It is true that wo cannot 

identify the Johannine teaching with the Pauline. 
3he former allows more for degrees of sin (If)”)- 
Sin 13 indeed universal, but some men are, as it 
were, naturally of the truth (IS*®) or of God (8‘^. 
At the other extreme is unbelieving Judaism ; in 
tact the sin in which the wTiter of the Gospel, 
apologetic purpose, is 
cluetly interested, and upon which ho generalizes, 
is disbelief in Christ -with its inevitable judgment. 
•• ground that the Spirit convinces of 

Sin (iGq, Those who sin purely out of blindness 
to faith if tjiej' arc pven sight, but the 
of men have this condemnation resting on 
iiicm that thej' preferred darkness to the Light 
'®i. the world (3‘®), and this because 
nil ' exposing eidl acts, incurs the iiatred of 
ail whose practices are corrupt. Their blindness 

I J. l^imey, in ttjcj*, Gth ser., ill. [1901) 290. 
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is guilty. Such unbelievers are children of the 
devil, that murderer and liar from the first, in 
whose power the wliole world lies (1 Jn 5’*) ; thoj’ 
Imve learned of their fatlier and do his will. Jvot 
that Christians are sinless, though in principle 
they have broken with moral evil (3®); on the 
contraiT, they need pardon constantly (1‘), and 
are in danger of self-deceit and lovelessness ; naj-, 
such deadly sin is possible as may not bear being 
prayed for (5’*). This last almost certninij’ means 
apostasy from the faith. Obstinately disbelieving 
mankind make up ‘the ivorld’ — a hostile sj*stein 
confronting God and His people which is nndivino 
in origin and qualit}', though no eflbrt is made to 
explain how it arose in a universe created by God. 
This world hates Christ because He does not 
belong to it (Jn 15’®''), as indeed it hates God, 
whom it has not known (15“'-). Sensuality and 
pride are characteristic of it (1 Jn 2'®). Tliis 
opposition of faith and worldly unbelief is prim- 
arily one of experience, hut it hardens into some- 
thing like a static or timeless and irreconcilable 
antagonism ; the world cannot receive the Spirit 
(Jn 14”), and in nature is identical with tlie devil. 
Yet, on the whole, the Fourth Gospel leaves us 
faced by an antinomj’ ; on the one hand, Jesus 
will not pray for the world (17®), on the otiier, the 
prospect of its being brougiit to faith in Christ’s 
mission is left open (17®®). Such a sentence as the 
last, or the great prophecy that Christ will draw 
all men to Himself (12”), could hardly have been 
written by one whose mind finallj' rested in a 
metaphysical or gnostic dualism. 

2. History of doctrine. — Church teaching about 
sin is much less concerned than Scripture is with 
the meaning of sin in experience and under the 
light of Christ. Roughlj’’, two-thirds of its interest 
has been given to original sin — t.c. the sin of 
Adam in its consequences for the spiritual condi- 
tion and fate of mankind, this first sin having ns 
its foil an afleged state of original righteousness 
on which Scripture has little to say. Yet what 
most troubles the Christian conscience is neither 
sin committed by the first human pair nor the sin 
Avitb which we are bom, but the actual sinfulness 
of our acts and persons. Abstracting so for ns 
possible from original sin, we shall seek to indicate 
the main trend of thought in the Churcli with 
regard to sin as fonnd in normal adult experience. 

(а) Among the more important questions can- 
vassed in tlie 2nd cent, were the persistence of sin 
in the Christian life, and tlie rigoristio_ demand 
that lapse into grave sin should ho viewed ns 
involving the loss of salvation— a demand eventu- 
ally rejected by the great Church even in face of 
Tertullian’s unwillingness to readmit those who 
had been guilty of mortal sins (fornication, idolatiy, 
murder). East and AYest conceived of sin differ- 
ently, though at first both lield that moral evil 
springs out of freedom, and that freedom cannot 
he lost. To the Greek mind not guilt but sensu- 
ality and decay were the essential features of the 
misery entailed by Adam’s fall. The idea of 
original sin was largely foreign to the East ns late 
ns the 5th centurs'. Not even the univcrsalitj’ of 
sin was a fixed point, tliough Origen affirmed it 
speculiitively ; Athanasius distinctlj* saj’s that 
there were manj' sinless lives before and after 
Clirist, It was universally held that baptism 
remits all prerious sin, but the ternis_ on which 
later sins were pardoned caused much diflicnlty. 

(б) The greatest of all controvereies over sin is 
that between Augustine and Pclagins. In opposi- 
tion to the aianicha*ans, Augiistine insisted on the 
voluntary nature of sin, which is not a natural 
(i.c. automatic) but a moral fact. An act is not 
sin at all if it be not voluntary. But he was the 
first Church teacher to declare that none the less 
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it is due to a pitiful necessity. Man, cut off from 
God the source of all good, is impotent to do good 
actions. As a psychological indeterminist Augus- 
tine conceded that man may freely prefer a less 
evil to a greater ; as a theological necessitarian he 
denied that without grace any right act is possible. 
It is sheer frivolity to talk, as Pelagius did, of 
pure freedom of choice as man’s inalienable pre- 
rogative ; the sinner’s will is in the last resort the 
w’ul of a slave. Not merely particular acts, but 
the nature, disposition, and aftections of man are 
sinful and guilty throughout, incapable of any 

f ood. No terms can be made with Pelagius^ 
octrine that sin consists of individual actions only 
and leaves the will and nature unaffected, or that 
children are born sinless, or that the universality 
of sin (if a fact) is due to bad example or defective 
education, or that divine grace is requisite only in 
the form of instruction and the example of Christ. 
All this was gathered up in Augustine’s religiously 
profound and logically rigorous doctrine of original 
sin together with its implications. 

Sin he defines as spontaneus defectus a hono^ but 
(apparently in answer to the Manichcean doctrine, 
which macfe sin a substance) he describes it further 
as merely negative in the sense that it is a privatio 
boni. Good is being, evil is not something posi- 
tive but a loss or lack of being, which needs no 
efficient but only a deficient cause. This privative 
conception of sin, never really accepted by the 
Church, was probably meant by Augustine to 
guard against the mistake of viewing sin as 
essential to human nature and eo ipso created by 
God. God, like one who strikes an untuned harp, 
is the cause of man’s activity, but not of its dis- 
cord with the law of righteousness. Sin at bottom 
is pride, while the form which the perverted will 
takes in every human being is concupiscence or 
lust. Any sin is ‘ mortal ’ in which the will turns 
away from God. Men are bom not merely sinful 
but guilty, subject to God’s wrath, and meriting 
eternal damnation. The thought of inherited 
guilt is no longer convincing, and must tend to 
evacuate guilt of its proper sense, but the religious 
power of Augustine’s teaching as to the solidarity 
of mankind in sin -will always make its own 
impression. The Church settled thereafter for 
centuries in a semi-Pelagianism, or, from another 
point of view, a semi-Augustinianism, which left 
the sinner with a capacity to assent to grace. 

(c) In the following centuries also the emphasis 
moved by degrees from act to disposition, and 
mortal sin became equivalent to love of the 
creature instead of God. In the 9th cent., while 
venial sins were atoned for by a paternoster, 
mortal sins were changed to venial by the satisfac- 
tions of penance. Anselm made an advance of 
great moment by bringing out indisputably the 
guilt of sin, previously obscured by a tendency to 
construe sin as a defect and in large measure to 
overlook its personal relation to God ; and yet 
even Anselm’s view of guilt leans to the negative 
side. It is our failure to perform a duty, and the 
full spiritual relationship of the sinner to God is 
not made clear ; a deficient thought of God so far 
concealed the full blameworthiness of sin. The 
older idea of sin as formally a carentia, or lack, 
persists in scholastic theology ; it is what we have 
lost in comparison with Adam ; materially it is 
concupiscence, though, according to Duns Scotus, 
this, as but t\\& forties peccati, is not itself sin. 

[d) The Reformers strove most of all to accentu- 
ate the religious and personal character of sin 
as interpreted by the light of revelation. As for 
content, sin is want of faith, the failure to fear 

1 A fuller definition is this {Ae duab. Anim .) : ' Peocatum 
est voluntas retinendi vel consequendi quod iustitla vetat, et 
unde liberum est abstinere.' 


and love and trust God. Luther never tires of 
saying that mistrust of God is the gravest mani- 
festation of our corrupt nature. He marked his 
opposition to the externalized doctrine of scholasti- 
cism by thus identifying sin with the ‘ faithless 
heart.’ Thus the personal significance of sin was 
forced in upon conscience, despite the fact that in 
most ways the Augustinian tradition, which made 
original sin primary, still persisted. How in- 
herited guilt can be reconciled with the new sense 
of moral responsibility is left dark ; Zwingli alone 
protests that we cannot speak of sin (which for 
liim embraces guilt) except when the individual 
will has appropriated the corrupt heritage. In 
the Protestant scholasticism of the 17th cent, 
much is said of the consequences of sin, viz. guilt 
(reatus culpa) and punishability {reatus pana). 
The penalty is death in the most comprehensive 
sense : (1) mors spiritualis, or the loss of the divine 
image ; (2) mors corporalis, including sickness and 
outward evils as well as actual dissolution; (3) 
mors aterna, or exclusion from everlasting life 
with God. 

The preoccupation of orthodoxy -with Adam’s 
transgression and its fruits led to undue neglect of 
the. social power of sin. Modern thought, instead 
of linking our inborn evil constitution to our first 
parents, speaks rather of a sinful race or com- 
munity in -whose evil we share, and insists that 
in this field the idea of inheritance means that we 
infect those who come after as well as receive 
infection from our ancestors. Not only so ; it is 
rightly held that sin spreads in other ways than 
by heredity, viz. through bad training, unworthy 
example, and tempting provocations. We must 
advance to the conception of the Avhole complex 
sin of humanity, in which inherited sin is only an 
element. The traditional idea of total depravity, 
while no doubt indicative of the fact that no part 
of our nature is unstained and that we cannot of 
ourselves do what is in the highest sense good, is 
nevertheless unscriptural and untrue to life if 
taken to mean that non-Christians are ‘utterly 
indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil.’' 

(e) Socinian and Arminian criticism of a tradi- 
tion so deeply influenced by Augustine bears 
chiefly on original sin, but from the Socinian 
definition of the essence of sin as voluntary trans- 
gression of the law it is clear that sin as such is 
for the Socinians a narrower idea than for ortho- 
doxy. The later supranaturalists held that sin is 
imputable only when free will has failed to fight 
and overcome the difficulties of a nature dis- 
ordered by sensuous impulse. At a wider remove 
from orthodoxy, 18th .cent. Rationalism taught 
that man is characterized by a certain weakness 
of the will to good and a certain dispo.sition to 
evil, while at the same time, though in con- 
sequence of his finitude only by degrees, he is 
perfectible, i.e, can develop the feeble inborn germ 
of good and rise above the tyranny of desire into 
true liberty of spirit. The interest and_ import- 
ance of Kant in this field largely rest on his efforts 
to supply what may be ■ caUed a philosophic 
analogue to the Church doctrine of original sm— 
that radical evil in man as man the timeless origin 
of which is symbolized by the Biblical story of 
the Fall. But this we must pass over. Schelling 
gives his o^vn philosophic form to the antinomies 
of tradition, holding that, in spite of a universal 
necessity rooted in the dark bases of God, evil is 
man’s choice, and every creature falls by its own 
guilt. To Hegel the Adamitic fall is a mythic 
representation of an eternally necessary process ; 
for man, good by nature (i.e. ideally spirit or 
rationality), must, in order to realize the life of 
1 Westminster Confession, -ri. 4. 
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spirit, pass by a dialectically inevitable movement 
from innocence to sin and from sin to virtue. The 
transition from innocence to sin is due to the 
necessity of transcending mere nature, rvliicli, qua 
absence of will, is bad ; the transition from sin to 
virtue is mediated by retribution and amendment. 
This, as McTaggart points out,* means that sin is 
not only a necessary concomitant of virtue, but a 
necessary element in it. Sin must lead to virtue, 
and there is no virtue which is not based on sin. 
But it will naturally be asked whether this point 
of view is not more aesthetic than moral, and 
VTong even so ; whether it can be taken seriously 
in moments of self - scrutiny and penitence; 
whether, provided the actual evil of life is part of 
its perfection, to replace vice by virtue is not 
simpl}' a blunder ; and whether the conception of 
goodness as rooted in badness has any relevance 
to Jesus, His personal holiness, and His rermlation 
of the Father against whom all sin is done. 

Modem theolopans have determined the concept 
of sin variously, yet with an all but unanimous 
rejection of Pelagian tenets. Schleiermacher, re- 
orting, as he held, on the Christian consciousness, 
efined sin as the positive struggle of the flesh 
against the spirit. Man’s sensuous development 
gets ahead of his spiritual development, and, this 
being God’s ordinance, we can avoid making Him 
the author of sin only by concluding that the con- 
sciousness of guilt, which loe trace to sin but God 
does nob, has been given us to stimulate the desire 
of redemption. Schleiermacher vacillates between 
the view that sin is non-existent for God and that 
it is caused by Him; he grounds it in human 
nature and finds this an enhancement of its gravity, 
yet he is tempted to explain it as a necessary 
outcome of our sensuous nature. Sin, he declares, 
is a social fact, being ‘ in each the work of all, and 
in all the work of each.’ In contrast to this con- 
ception of sin as sensuality may be placed the 
view, notably exemplified in Julius MUller, that it 
is selfishness, though in Muller’s case this was 
supported by a curious speculation, reminiscent of 
Ongen and Kant, according to which finite selves 
have not so much pre-temporally as timelessly and 
primordially tom themselves loose from God and 
made self the principle of life. This theory of sin 
as being in principle selfishness has had great 
vogue, not in conservative quarters only. Ritschl 
too subscribed to it, but is chiefly meritorious for 
his insistence on the religious character of sin. 
Its real nature, range, and evil are only revealed 
fully by the Gospel ; religiously it is the lack of 
reverence and trast towards God, while in a moral 
aspect it is antagonism to His Kingdom. His 
contention that all forgivable sin is in God’s eye 
sin of ignorance has been severely criticized as 
abolishing guilt, though Bitschl’s oivn main charge 
against original sin is that such sin could not be 
reckoned guilty. But it has been rightly felt 
that, as sin is not all ignorance, Eitschl’s formula 
is misleading, and gives encouragement to the 
notion that deliberate open-eyed transgression is 
too great for God to pardon. Another of his valu- 
able^ ideas is that of a ‘ kingdom of sin,’ which is 
not in the least a futile effort to account for sin by 
the universality of sin, but a clear indication of 
the_ fact that the wrongly used freedom of the 
individnal is relative to an environment — co- 
extensive in the last resort with human life — in 
which sin already prevails. 

The most important English discussion of sin in 
recent years is that of F. R. Tennant," who argues 
that we ought to substitute a plurality of con- 
cepts, developmental not static, for the rigid idea 
of sin with which theology has usually operated. 

r StudiV* in Hegelian Cosmology, Cambridge, 1S96, p. 151 ff. 

® See his Origin and J^pagation ofSin^ and Concept of Sin. 


Sin is one thing, imperfection another ; and _ im- 
perfection is sin only when at the same time it is 
volitional. ‘Man is conscious before he is self- 
conscious, impulsively appetitive before he is voli- 
tional, and volitional before he is moral,’ * so that 
natural and organic propensities provide the raw 
material out of which the will constracts sin. Sin 
and gnilt are correlative and co-extensive. Pene- 
trating and illuminative as Tennant’s work is, it 
may be doubted whether his ‘logically perfect’ 
concept of sin will bo approved by those who hold 
with St. Paul and Augustine, not to speak of 
numerous modem students of society, that men 
are ethically as well as physically involved in the 
unity of the race, and that we desert experience 
if we ignore either aspect of sin, the voluntarj- or 
the constitutional. 

3. The doctrinal interpretation of sin. — Certain 
points, such as the universality of sin, have been 
snfiiciently treated of above, but we may now con- 
sider from a theoretic point of view some larger 
topics which have been referred to only incident- 
ally. 

(a) Sin may be defined ns indifference or opposi- 
tion to the will of God, the refusal of faith and 
love. And, if the will of God be fully revealed in 
Jesus, it follows that the Cliristian estimate of 
sin is a new and creative one. For it declares 
that sin is what it is in virtue of its relation to 
holy love. Elsewhere sin is folly, ugliness, or 
sickness, not mistmst or rebellion against a love 
measured by the Cross. The difference is not 
superficial, but radical, inasmuch as it results from 
a new thought of God. Sin, then, is the explicit 
or implicit claim to live independently of God, to 
put something else, be it the world or self, in His 
place. In a moral aspect this fundamental god- 
lessness or God-forgetfulness appears as selfishness 
and sensuality. 

At bottom sin is a religions idea, which for that 
reason cannot be properly defined otherndse than 
by putting it expressly in relation to God. In a 
formal point of view the same consideration dis- 
qualifies the proposal to define it as selfishness. 
All selfishness is of course sin, but neither logic 
nor (the present writer would hold) experience 

i ’ustifiesusin convertingthispropositionrimpZietZer. 
t is indeed very questionable whether some sins 
are not quite disinterested, involving no pursuit of 
egoistic ends at the cost of others. Thus the 
family affection which produces the family ven- 
detta, or suicide committed to save the reputation 
of a friend, or the most odious forms of religious 
persecution are not obviously selfish and may 
actually demand true loyalty and unlimited self- 
sacrifice. 

To define sin as sensuality is even more in- 
accurate. Many of the worst sins — hate, cruelty, 
lying, irreverence — have no close connexion with 
the senses ; they run their course v-ithin the mind. 
It is of course recognized by those who prefer this 
definition that deliberate surrender to the force of 
bodily craving is not per se sinful ; no man sins 
merely by taking food to satisfy hunger or by 
going to sleep ; sensuality is the ivrong gratifica- 
tion of bodily impulse, in contravention of higher 
demands. At the same time, to identify sin with 
sensuality, to make the two an equation, is more 
or less to extenuate its badness by deducing it 
from_ the natural conditions of human life. An 
illegitimate interpretation of the theory of evolu- 
tion has probably rendered this view of sin more 
popular to-day than ever. Sin, it is held, is just 
the brute-inheritance ; we move upwards by work- 
ing out the beast. But every biologist who thinks 
clearly will grant the necessity of distinguishing 
two tilings that differ — the enlargement of faculty 

1 Concept o/Sirit p. 165. 
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whereby man becomes more than an animal, and 
the voluntary commission of evil known to be 
such. But it is the first, not the second, that 
constitutes a rise in the scale of being. In other 
words, the willed commission of sin is an anti- 
evolutionary fact. Sin and the consequent disorder 
cannot be exhibited as the consistent prolongation 
of natural processes of development or as pro- 
gressive adaptation to environment. As well might 
we call poverty a result of good trade, or error 
an example of compliance with the rules of logic. 
Doctrines of human development can in some 
real degree construct for us the probable situation 
— whether of race or of individual — in which sin is 
first committed ; they can do nothing to explain 
its actual emergence or its religious or moral 
meaning once it has emerged. The argument of a 
few evolutionary writers, on quasi-Hegelian lines, 
that experience of moral evil is necessary to pre- 
pare men to appreciate good may sound imposing 
as a generalization, but breaks down completely 
when applied to definite persons and definite sins. 

Men become aware or sin, first of all, as an 
episode, a definite evil act in Avhich a higher will 
is thrust aside. As it has been put, ‘ it is a sin of 
Avhich man accuses himself — a disobedience which 
he can isolate in his life, regarding it as a blot, a 
stain, an exceptional phenomenon to be dealt with 
by itself.’ ^ But behind this is next discovered a 
motive or disposition ivhich gives the act meaning 
and out of which the act rises ; and, by His con- 
demnation of the murderous thought and lustful 
desire, Jesus made an end of the conventional idea 
that the sinner is merely one avIio commits so 
many Avrong acts. Still deeper reflexion points to 
a permanent character or state of personal life 
affording unity and basis to varied acts and dis- 
positions or attitudes. The falsest of all heresies 
IS Pelagianism ; if . life is built on atomic lines, 
nothing like religion or morality is thinkable. No 
spiritual significance can be predicated of an act if 
it is a bare, accidental, unrelated point, but only 
if it carries Avith it a theory of its OAvn origin in a 
certain articulated character from Avhich it springs 
and on which it reacts. Nor is it true to say that 
this is but to use a collective name for the sum of 
our particular sins. Character is more than its 
past manifestations ; in scholastic phrase, peccattim 
actuaie does go back and doAvn to peccatum habit- 
uale. Finally it is realized that the sinful indi- 
vidual life is part of a Avider context of vitiated 
social life. The sins and sinfulness of a man 
require for full valuatioii this reference to the sin 
of the Avhole race. 

(6) Christian theology must operate Avith an idea 
of guilt Avhich is draAvn from fully conscious moral 
experience. The idea is not confined to individual 
experience, but individual experience supplies 
our point of departure. Guilt is personal account- 
ability and blamcAvorthiness attaching either to a 
voluntary infringement of the Avill of God, in so 
far as that Avill is knoAvn to us or might have been 
knoAvn except for previous sin, or to a condition 
of personal life directly or indirectly consequent 
on such infringements. In strictness guilt is pre- 
dicable not of acts, but of persons. No act, grta 
occurrence in space and time, is in itself wrong ; 
ultimately moral quality belongs solely to the 
agent ana his motives. Not only so, but acts pass, 
Avliile persons remain somehoAV identical Avith their 
own past. 

In this field Ave must first distinOTish betiA'cen 
guilt and sin in the sense of imperfection or bad- 
ness. A young child may have acquired habits 
of lying or dishonesty through evil training in 
years prior to the normal awakening of full moral 
tonsciousness ; in so far it is bad or imperfect, and 
1 J. Denney, StudUs tn Theology, London, 1891, p. 8a 


it AYould be paradoxical to describe the child as 
Avithout sin, for sin is Avhatever contradicts God’s 
revealed Avill for human life. But the child’s guilt 
may be small.^ There can be no sin Avithout guilt, 
but in such a case by far the greater portion of guilt 
attaches to others. In other AA’ords, guilt does not 
vary directly Avith sinfulness, except wlien aa'b con- 
template the race as a Avhole; collective human 
guilt is co-extensive and co-terminous Avith collec- 
tive human sin. When the distinction just insisted 
on is Avholly overlooked, guilt loses meaning and 
gravity ; though it is undeniable.that the religious 
mind does retrospectively predicate * uuAVorthiness ’ 
or the quality of being unpleasing to God of acts 
or states Avhich at the time, from lack of enlighten- 
ment, could not have been other than they Avere. 
A second needful distinction is that between guilt 
as a feeling and as a fact. The consciousness of 
guilt cannot be taken as an exact or trustAvorthy 
index of actual guiltiness, for many wicked men 
have no bad conscience to speak of, and the Avorat 
and most hardened of men, feeling his guilt the 
least, and hardly conscious of the reproach of God 
or of his personal ill-desert, might otherAvise bo 
reckoned the leeist guilty. Our sense of guilt 
ought to be proportioned to our guiltiness; Ave 
cannot assert Mat in fact it is so. 

To be guilty, a man must have moral knoAvledge 
or appreciation of right and Avrong as they , concern 
his action ; Avhere this pre-condition is lacking, as 
in imbecile or infant, guilt cannot be. But the 
knoAvledge in question need not be in the present 
consciousness of the sinner, for Ave should not 
cease to call a man guilty Avhose moral perceptions 
had been darkened by persistent Avrong-doing. 
Further, guilt presupposes poAver in the moral 
agent to have acted otherwise. . The sin must have 
been avoidable. If the liar had no option but.to 
lie, because the constitution of things forced the 
lie from his lips, self-reproach is out of place. 
In all probability the modern habit of rightly 
bringing action into the closest possible connexion 
with character tends to obscure this real avoid- 
ability of guilty sin. Hoav, it is asked, can we be 
responsible for Avhat is the necessary outcome of 
character? Conscience imputes guilt to me on 
the ground that my character, being bad, inevit- 
ably expressed itself in just this Avay. But this 
appears to be out of harmony with the utterances 
of the moral consciousness. What I feel in 
moments of penitence is not that I am bad because 
I could act only in this sinful fashion, but that the 
badness of my disposition is revealed by the fact 
that I could do, and did, this evil thing. My 
sin is not an inevitable manifestation of me, but 
it is an actual manifestation of those elements 
in me which I might have suppressed and did not. 
No form of determinism can consistently assign 
to guilt the significance it has for specifically 
Christian thought. Whether it be physical de- 
terminism, as in Lucretius, which maltes the soul 
one kind of mechanical force working along yith 
and in the midst of other forces of the same kind ; 
or psychical determinism, as in Mill, for whom 
the self forms an organic mental unity, reacting 
according to Iuav, like other organic unities, on the 
stimuli of the environment; or idealistic deter- 
minism, as it may be called, which ascribes to the 
self, besides this vital reaction, the logical capacity 
to co-ordinate and combine the motives present 
in consciousness — in every case Hie sui gcnc^ 
quality of personal action is lost sjght of. Choice 
is confused with Avhat is not choice at ail — be it 
a physical event or a judgment of the understand- 
ing— whereas in fact it is the experience in which, 

1 And in principle this is the case of all ; there is no young 
life which sinful infection has not touchM long before the 
attainment of true moral personality. 
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by distributioa of attention, we take up a selective 
attitude to the moral alternatives before _us._. We 
will to take this attitude when we sin ; it is not 
taken for us by any interior psychical clockwork. 
Moral freedom is expressed in the valuation of 
motives, and in the last issue guilt is a word -with 
onlj' legal but no ethical sense unless the will 
produces actions without being itself produced. 
This is not to say that freedom is unconditioned. 
On the contrary, as it has been put, in all life 
there is involved a 'synthesis of two moments 
which it is wrong to take as real in themsehms, 
the moment of necessity or acceptance of the 
situation and the moment of freedom or free action 
in the situation.’^ Freedom, that is, is the 
correlative of data provided in part by our 
temperament and circumstances, in part by our 
previous moral history. We are candidates for 
freedom rather than completely free, but moral 
liberty in some real though varying measure is 
an essential presupposition of that culpable re- 
sponsibility to Goa which religion names guilt. 
That, in spite of this real liberty, men sin so 
habitually is due to the accumulated power of 
evil impulses which they have nourished or failed 
to eradicate and to the incessant pressure of sin- 
charged social forces. 

(c) The genesis of sin within the individual life 
is a problem so intricate that we must bear well 
in mind that no conclusion or lack of conclusion 
regarding the origin of sin can in the least affect 
our actual consciousness of its nature. Sin is on 
the ground, but we cannot watch it rising out of 
hypothetical antecedent conditions. Yet if, as 
we have seen, it is our own moral act, or a moral 
condition of our being which apart from our moral 
act would have no existence, the origin of sin must 
lie in the abuse of freedom. As it has been ex- 
pressed, ‘ in the secret places of the human spirit 
takas place that strange change by which the 
non-moral is transformed into the immoral. We 
face here a mystery which we cannot explain, 
yet may not deny.'* Such abuse of freedom, 
however, does not occur in vacuo. The spontaneity 
of consciousness is a spontaneity of response to 
given factors in the world of presentation. What 
these factors are in this case may in part be under- 
stood if we recollect that our moral life has roots 
in animal nature, and is at first unformed — the 
process of our becoming being sufiused from the 
very outset with a naive egoism operating in the 
midst of a chaotic strife between higher and lower 
impulses, a strife inseparable from each life’s 
growth.® This confused mass of impulse, shot 
through by incipient movements of self-creation, 
is played upon by tainted social influences. These 
are the occasions and provocations of sin, but when 
we ask how they are translated into actuality the 
only answer is, ‘ By free choice.’ This will seem 
inadequate only to minds obsessed by the idea 
of mechanical causation, which explains every 
phenomenon by some other. The will is not 
caused. Yet to refer moral evil to the free activity 
of will is less an explanation in the proper sense 
(all true explanation being teleological) than an 
implicit admission that sin is radically unintellig- 
ible — the one thing in the universe rightly to be 
c.alled ‘irrational,’ ns not merely an irreducible 
fact but the negation of all rationality. But, if 
freedom is an ultimate, we can see that the pre- 
condition of disobedience is also the pre-condition 
of obedience and of redemption. If God is love, 
it was necessary that sin should be possible. 

•H. J. Paton, Mind, new ser., xxiii. [1914] 430; of. W. B. 
Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God, Carntridge, 1919, 
ch. 

=“W. Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, £din- 
bnrgh, 1907, p. 276. 

s See especially the works of F. B. Tennant. 


(tf) Nothing in sin can be so important for the 
Christian mind as its relation to God. He assuredly 
is not the author of sin, in the sense either that it 
forms for Him a personal experience or that His 
will is equally fulfilled through human sin and 
human obedience. Otherwise we should need to 
be redeemed not by Him, but from Him. When 
sin, however, has once become real, like other real 
things it falls under the sweep of divine power 
and is made to serve the purpose of holy love. 
Thus it is permitted to expose itself in all its 
vUeness and misery, pre-eminently at the Cross, 
this progressive self-revelation of evil being accom- 
panied and more than impeded by a parallel dis- 
closure of good. Again, sin is condemned by the 
divine holiness ; on this subject the believing mind 
attains a certitude which admits of no dispute, 
including the insight that what religion calls the 
wrath of God — i.e. the reaction of His holiness 
against sin — is, in face of sin, a necessary aspect 
•of love. This reaction takes shape in punishment ; 
to ask whether God must punish sin is otiose, in 
view of the fact that He invariably does so. True, 
the old distinction of natural and positive divine 
penalties is unreal. Natural penalties, it was held, 
flow from sin by ordinary causation, habitual 
intemperance, e.g., leading to disease; positive 
penalties by their striking and unnsual character 
compel the sufferer or onlookers to ascribe them 
to divine agency. But all divine penalties are 
positive in the sense that God’s will imposes them, 
and the fact that their incidence may be mediated 
by ordinary finite causes does not alter this in the 
least. Sin’s proper punishment lies, as it were, 
within sin itself. It consists in the self-stultification 
of the evil will (for, in McTaggart’s vivid phrase, 
sin is like drinking sea-water to quench thirst), in 
the persistence of evil desire, in weakness of char- 
acter, in the sense of guilt, above all and decisively 
in estrangement from God. And, if to lose com- 
munion with God be sin’s worst penalty, it is no 
paradox to say that no one is punished for sin as 
the Christian is. The social consequences of sin, 
like lovelessness and dispeace, are directly pro- 
portioned to the moral evil prevailing in society as 
a whole. But ive cannot fix a proportion between 
sin and suffering for the individual life (Jn 9®). 
Sin always brings pain, but the pain, as the 
experience of Jesus proves, may strike the most 
innocent of all. Not only so, but to the reconciled 
heart external evil, instead of being annihilating 
judgment, may be fatherly chastisement which 
opens the way for a fuller revelation of divine 
love and thereby for the blessing of others. To 
the experience of death, which literature in every 
age proves to have been felt as the greatest of all 
ills, sin imparts a new penal character, which in 
some solemnizing measure it may retain even for 
the Christian, despite his recognition of it as 
appointed by the Father’s love. 

Closer to the heart of faith lie the great divine 
counteractives to sin, of which life and history are 
full. All ethical institutions which minister to 
community in the largest sense, such as tlie family, 
law, and the State, are here to be reckoned in ; 
still more the emergence of great prophetic souls, 
deepening and refining the moral insight of the 
race. Above all, J esus Christ has been here, and 
in the light of His person the drift of divine 
redeeming activity has become apprehensible by 
faith. His sin-conquering power is still made ours 
in the Holy Spirit, ever available in prayer and 
energizing^ divinely in the will of the believer, so 
enabling him to overcome sin and transform it into 
its opposite. The cardinal truth about sin is that 
it can be so forgiven as to be replaced by Christian 
goodness, and that in His Son the Father has inter- 
posed to put it away by the sacrifice of Himself. 
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SIN (Egyptian), — i. Conceptions of sin. — An 
idea, by no means complete, of ivliat the Egyptians 
regarded as sins is aftbrded us by the two ‘As- 
sertions of Innocence’ in ch. 125 of the Bool^ of the 
Dead.^ The acts and qualities therein repudiated 
by the deceased are murder, robbery, theft, qjp- 

f iression, impiety towards the gods and the dead,® 
ying, slander, dishonesty, avarice (ton-ib), hasty 
temper, pride, loquacity, eavesdropping, adultery, 
and masturbation. From statements in moral 
treatises and other literary compositions, and in 
the biograpliical inscriptions of feudal lords and 
officials, we learn that to the sins enumerated in 
those two distinctly haphazard lists must be added 
injustice, partiality, disrespect for the aged and 
for parents, disobedience, contentiousness, rancour, 
ingratitude, selfishness, and drunkenness. 

Some conception of the varying degree of repro- 
bation in which the different sins were held— i.c. 
to what extent they were classed as greater or 
lesser offences against the gods or the community 
— can be gained from a study of the two artt. 
Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 13, and 
Righteousness (Egj'ptian), §§ 2, 3, 4 (2), 5. 

2. The origin of evil. — ^The E^ptians at a 
very early date seem to have had some concep- 
tion of a Golden Age, when the sun-god ruled 
over the earth and when sin and evil did not yet 
exist.* 

Already in the Pyramid Texts mention Is made of 'those 
belonging to that first generation of the company of the 
righteous, that was born before anger arose, born before 
clamour arose, bom before blasphemy arose, bom before 
tumult arose, before the eye of Horus was \vrenched out (T), 
before the testicles of S6th were tom away (^.’4 
To explain the origin of evil in the world is perhaps 
one oi the aims of the so-called Destruction of 
Mankind^ 


According to this tale, the sun-god RE' (the god who was 
characterized by his righteousness and hatred of evil 6) ruled at 
a remote ago over gMs and men. When he grew old, men 
thought blasphemously of him, so he sent down his eye In the 
form of the goddess flatbor to destroy them. After Ratlior 
had for a whole day revelled in slaughter, RE' relented and 
saved men from total extermination. But he henceforth re- 
fused to dwell any longer on earth, and withdrew himself to the 
sky. 

In this legend men themselves seem to be re- 
garded as tlie ori^ators of sin, for it was as the 
result of their folly that the earth ceased to be 
under the direct rule of the perfectly righteous 
god. 

Possibly also the above-quoted passage from the 
Pyramid Texts refers, in its original form, to tins 


1 Sec artt. Ernies asd Morautt (Egyptian), { 8 ; Rioimmcs- 
5E.>ta (Egyptian), §3. 

! Cf. artt Pmunc-Mtos (Egyptian), v. 8 (a) ; RionrKocsvrss 
(Egs-prian). 5 3(C); Ernies akp MoRAt-rrT (Egyptian), } 13 (10), 

Breasted, Detelopmmt of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt, New York and London. 1?12. p. 211 fi. 

* K. Selhc, Die altSgypt^schen Pyramidentcxte (hereafter 
rlted as Pirrfi, Leipzig, 1908-10, 5 1463, 

s aville, T5BA Ir. [ISI^ 4 ff. ; A. Erman, A HandEooI: 0 / 
Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., London, lOCff, p. 29 ff. 

• See art Btonrtarsrr*** (Egj-ptianX i *. 


rebellion against the sun-god.‘ The reference to 
the quarrel between Homs and Seth is apparently 
a later addition. But be who inserted it evidently 
held the view that all the sin and misery that 
prevail in the world orirfnated, not in the acts of 
men, but in Seth’s murder of Osiris and his subse- 
quent conflict with Horns. 

3. The punishment of sin.— (1) After death.— The 
Egyptians had various conceptions of tlie punish- 
ments meted out to those wlio failed to obtain a 
favourable verdict at the posthumous trial.® The 
majority of these are sufficiently described in the 
art. Righteousness (Egyptian), § 9 (1) (i.), (Hi.), 
(v.). According to the Second Tale of Khamuas, 
the unrighteous dead were tortured. 

‘Setmesaw . . . one man in whose right eye the pivot (?) of 
the door of the fifth hall (of Amenti) was fixed, while he prayed 
and uttered loud lamentation.’ s 

_ The man in question had been great and wealthy during his 
life, but after his death ‘his evil deeds were found more 
numerous than his good deeds that ho did upon earth.’ 4 We 
read in the same tale that those who were improvident® during 
their lives suffered the pangs of hunger, while those who had 
led stupid, aimless existences— * the kind of men on earth 
whose life is before them, but God dirceth a pit at their feet 
to prevent them finding it ’—had food, water, and bread hung 
over them, but ns ‘they were hastening to take it down . . . 
others dug pits at their feet to prevent their reaching it.* * 

A point overlooked in the art. Righteousness 
(Egyptian), § 9 (1), may here be noted. According 
I to the above-quoted Second Tale of Khamuas, the 
actively virtuous are granted a higher award than 
the moderately good ; 

‘As for him of whom it shall be found that his good deeds are 
more numerous than his evil deeds, he is taken among the 
gods of the council of the Lord of Amenti, his soul going to 
heaven with the noble spirits. And he ol whom it shall be 
found that his good deeds are equal to his evil deeds, he is 
taken amongst the excellent spirits that serve Sokari.OsIris.'2 

The high ethical tone of this tale (the existing 
version dates from the latter half of the 1st cent 
A.D.)®is most remarkable.* We find no trace in 
it of the idea that justification after death could 
be attained by means of spells and ceremonial 
ablutions ; on the contrary, a man’s fate in the 
liereafter is represented as entirely dependent upon 
how bis life on earth had been spent. It may be 
pointed out at the same time that an equally high 
ethical standard is displayed in the description of 
the posthumous judgment in a composition of the 
feudal age, quoted in the art. Righteousness 
(Egyptian), § 9 (1), (iii.), and also in the well-known 
passage occurring in one of that special group of 
hymns discussed below in § 6 : 

' Amun-RB' who judgeth the earth with his finger ... He 
assigneth him that einneth againat him to the fire, and the just 
to the West.’ II 


(2) In this world.— The Egyjitinn moralists warn 
the evil-doer that bis sins will bring misfortune 
upon him or an untimely death.^ The gods ‘ w)io 
will not ignore the deed of any person are often 
represented as directly responsiolo for_ the sinner’s 
doom.** A very ancient pliilosophical treatise 
informs ns that the tongue of Ptah ‘gives life to 
the peaceful, death to the guilty,’** 

I Cf. its phraseology wth that of certain passages In A. H. 
Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage. lAiIprig, 1009, 
pp. 44, 78, 84, the whole aim of the sage here being to contrast 
the prospCTOUs rule of the righteous sun-god with the disastrous 
rule of the weak Pharaoh whom he Is addressing. 

»F. U. Grifilth, Stories of the High PnetU of Memphis, 
Oxford, 1900, p. 46. 

4 lb. p, 49. 

*Sec art. RratnnwrsXESSi (EgiTtla")' i 9 Wi (ir-)- 

eOrifnth.pp.45, 491. 

I lb p. 47 f. * ■tt- P- 14. 

t lb. p. 40, note on L 6, p. 4S, notes on !L 8, 10; see a!*o 
Erman, //aruftoot, p. 230f. 

1® Se" under S « ; see also Crifllth. p. 46 f.. note on 1. C. 

II Select Papyri «n the UieraiiC Charaeier ftvm the CodecUont 

of the BrUUh Mureum, I/jndon, 18»t-44, pL JrvliLs./*ap. 
Anastasi, 2, vi., 11. 6-7. . ,« 
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4. The necessity for being sinless. — As has 
already been stated in the art. Righteousness 
(Egyptian), §§ 5, 9, the attainment of bliss by the 
dead depended upon the verdict which they ob- 
tained at their posthumous trial. The judge of 
the dead, whether Re' or Osiris, was characterized 
by his righteousness and hatred of wrong, as were 
also the members of the assistant judicial council. 
The deceased, in order to find favour in the sight 
of these gods and so obtain the verdict uppn which 
his happiness depended, had also to be righteous, 
t.c. be able to show that he had led an absolutely 
sinless life on earth. Even an Egyptian would 
have regarded that as an achievement beyond the 
power of most men. Accordingly several ways 
were found of overcoming what must have appeared 
a very serious obstacle to salvation.^ These were : 
(a) ceremonial ablutions, which, whether per- 
formed by or on behalf of a man during life or 
after deatli, cleansed him from his sin and made 
liim righteous ; (b) going on pilgrimage to Abydos 
or otherwise participating in the Osirian mysteries ; 
(c) the recitation of magical formulm, by means of 
which things alleged (e.ff., that the speaker was 
free from sin or had performed or participated in 
this or that ceremony), however untrue they might 
be, became actualities.^ 

5. The unwillingness of the Egyptian to ac- 
knowledge himself a sinner. — The nobles, officials, 
and private persons of the Old and Middle King- 
doms and early New Empire never seem to weary 
of asserting in their biographical inscriptions that, 
in respect of their character and conduct, they 
were models of perfection. To own that they were 
sinners or even imperfect never seems to have 
occurred to them. In fact they mention a fault 
only in order to deny that they were ever guilty of 
committing it.® 

"What looks like the most amazing spiritual ^ride 
may possibly be accounted for by the prevailing 
beliei in the magical efficacy of formulffl, written 
or recited. ‘ This belief, coupled with the idea that 
ceremonial purity and freedom from sin were their 
sole passports to posthumous happiness, naturally 
deterred the Egyptians from oAvning themselves 
sinners in any documents, particularly in ones so 
closely connected with their existence after death as 
were inscriptions on their tomb-chapel walls or on 
their funerary stelm.® To allow there that they 
wore anything but absolute perfection would be to 
jeopardize their chances of salvation. Indeed, if a 
man felt that he could not attain happiness in the 
hereafter unless by some means or other he con- 
vinced his divine judges that he was free from all 
moral and ceremonial defects, he might well have 
shrunk from admitting that ho had any such 
defects even to himself. 

(1) The claim of the Egyptian to moral perfection 
was also prompted by his desire to win the good- 
will of visitors to his tomb-chapel, so that they 
might be ready to present him rvith food and 
drink-olferings or in lieu of these recite certain 
spells.® 

(2) Those who accuse the Egyptians of un- 
exampled spiritual pride must bear in mind that, 

r See Grifnth, p. 40, note on ]. 6. 

s For details see artt. Pdiufioatioh (Egj-ptian), § v. *, 8 (6), 
Riohtioubxess (Esrj-pUan), § 10, SAtvATios (Egj-ptian), 5 *. 

® Sec art. Rioutzocs.vess (Efrj-ptia"). § »- 
* See § 4 (e) above, and Griffith, loc. cit. 

®Sec Breasted, p. 16711., and esp. p. ICSf. It should be 
pointed out in this connexinn that similar statements to those 
that follow the second 'Assertion ot Innocence* in ch. 125 of 
the Boot 0/ the Dead (i.e. * I have done what men command and 
that whereivilh the gods are pleased ... I have piven bread 
to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, a 
terry-boat to the boatiess. I have made ofTerinps to the pods, 
and ablutions to the blessed dead *) frequently occur in the 
tomb-inscriptions and on stelai of the feudal age ; sec, e.g., art. 
UiairrKocssrjs (Ep.vptian), a (1), 3, 9 (0). 

® See art. EIaI^T0UB^xs3 (Egj-ptian), 5 9 (0); Breasted, p. 169. 
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though in accordance with custom the narrative con- 
taining these self-adulatory assertions is put into 
the mouth of the deceased, it was often composed 
under the direction of a pious son or some other 
surviving relative.^ 

(3) Such assertions in process of time became 
a convention, the stereotyped way of describing a 
deceased® or living® person’s character, or even 
one’s oivn.® 

6. Acknowledgment of sin. — As has been 
pointed out, it was characteristic of the Egyptian 
to deny that he was guilty of sin. But certain 
hymns of the XIXth dynasty,® written on papyri 
or inscribed on votive stelre, disjday a religious 
sentiment hitherto unknown in Egypt and not 
met Avith again until Christian times. The 
persons who UTote the liymns, or for ivhom the 
hymns were written, speak of themselves as 
‘bumble’® folk, ‘afflicted,’® ‘distressed,’® ‘in 
bondage,’® ‘ivearied.’®® They confess that they 
are sinners deserving punishment at the hands 
of this or that divinity ; ” but they tliroiv them- 
selves on the mercy of the divinity, pleading that 
they are ‘ ignorant and foolish, not knoiving good 
from bad,’ and ‘ disposed to commit sin,’ 

•Punish mo not for my many sins,’ exclaims a suppliant of 
the god Amun, *1 am a witless man. I nm a man witliout 
understanding. All day 1 follow after my own dictates, as the 
ox after the fodder.’ 

The divinities addressed are represented ns 
chastising men for their sins. 

A certain Nekhtamun, we loam, ‘lay sick unto death,’ and 
was * (under] the might of Amun by reason of his sin.’ 1® Nefer- 
‘abu ‘was a lust man upon earth,’ but he ‘wrought the 
> — !_.» *1.. *1.., West (n Tlieban goddess) 

. . . . we arc told, 'smites with 

; ‘ . pursues after him that 

• • • • ■ . ■ lOon-god Thoth is said In 

one hymn to have punished a man for SAvearing falsely by him.U 
Acconling to another, a man was smitten with blindness for a 
simiJar offence against Ptaij.®® 

But these divinities are always addressed as 
compassionate and ready to forgive. 

‘Be merciful to me 1 ’ cries a sujmliant of Pta)), * look upon 
me, that thou mayest be merciful.’ Another suppliant appeals 
to Thoth as ‘ llercifu] one, who art able to take this (punishment 
in the form of sickness) away.’ 20 Amun-R6', we are told, 

• comes at the voice of the distressed humble one.’ 21 Ho Is as 

• disposed to mercy ’ os is his petitioner to sin.22 In answer to 
the pra3’er of a friend, this god heals a man whom be had 
smitten with sickness ; for ' he passeth not a whole day wroth. 
His wrath is finished in a moment and nought is ]eft.'23 
Similarly the Peak of the AVest is merciful to him who trans- 
gressed against her, when he turned to her in penitence.^* 

LiTEKATtnu!.— See the works cited in the text and footnotes. 

Aylavaed M. Blackman. 

SIN (Greek). — Sin may be defined, for onr 
present purpose, as all condAict Avhich by omission 
or by commission, in overt act or inner meaning, 
is oflensive to the supra-human PoAvers. 

I See Breasted, p. 167. 

s See Breasted, Aneimt Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-07, 
11. §§ 767-769, 

s See Gardiner, Egyptian Hieratic Texts, Leipidg, 1911, pt. 
i., p. C. 

* lb. p. 7. 

*See Erman, 'Denksteino aus der theban. Graberstadt,’ in 
BBAli' xlix. (1911) lOSOff. ; B. Gunn, Jottm. of Egyp. 
Archirology, iii. (IDIC) 81 ff. 

® E.g., Erman, DenksUine, pp. 1038, 1091 f. 

7 Ib. pp. loss, 1105. 8 Ib. pp. loss, 1091. 

» lb. p. 1091. 10 lb. p. 1103. 

E.g., 'Righteous was Ptalj, Ikird of Truth, towards mo, 
when he chastised me ’ (>Z>. p. li02). 

1® lb. p. 109S. 13 lb. p. 1094. 

Select Papyri in . . , the British Museum, pl.\xxil.=Pap. 
Anastasi, 2, x., 1. 7-xi., L 1. 

1® Erman, DenksUine, p. 1092 1. 

1® lb. p. 109S f. 17 lb. p. 1102 f. 

18 lb. p. 1101 f. 10 lb. p. 1102. 

=0 Jb. p. 1103. =1 lb. p. loss. 

^ /J. p. 1094. 23 TJ. p. logo ff. 

21 lb. p. 1099. For a complete and accurate translation of 
many of these hj-mns, and for on admirable discussion on the 
question ns to what influences were responsible for the unusual 
sentiments that the hj-mns displaj-, see B. Gunn, Journ. of 
Egyp, Archaeology, ili. Slff, ; sec also A. Erman, Handbook, 
pp. 78f., 62ff. ; J. H. Breasted, Derelapment of Religion and 
Thought in Ancfent Egypt, p. S49 ff. 
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I. Early conceptions. — (1) Sin and crime . — ^We 
are accustomed to draw a distinction between sin 
and crime. 

‘All crimes,' says Hobbes, i ‘are indeed sins, but not all sins 
crimes. A sin may be in the thought or secret purpose of a 
man, of which neither a Judge, nor a witness, nor any man can 
take notice.* 

Hobbes thus founds his distinction entirely on the 
difference between the overt act and the inner 
meaning. But it would be more in accordance 
with usage to define crime as an offence against 
the law of the State and sin as an offence against 
the law of God. Now in an early stage of society, 
when the sanction of the laws of the State is 
mainly their inherent validity as the ordinances 
of the Deity, however conceived, such a distinction 
could hardly emerge. But, when it does emerge, 
we shall find that it is by no means the case that 
all crimes are sins. 

Thus, when Antigone buries her brother Polynelkes In 
dedance of the prohibition of the State, she sharply contrasto 
the law of man, which makes it a crime to bury her brother, 
and the law of God, which makes it a sin to leave him unburied. 
She deliberately makes her choice ; she makes herself amenable 
to the penalty of death by committing a ‘ sinless crime ' * on 
the ground that she owes a longer alleginnco to the dead than 
to the living, and that the human law which she breaks is of 
inferior validity to the ‘unwritten and unshakable la^vs of 
heaven.’S 

And this distinction between the laws of man, 
which society has made for its own preservation, 
and the ‘ unwritten laws ’ (vA/xoi Aypa^toi) of heaven is 
one of much importance in the Greek doctrine of 
sin. The contrast is discussed in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon, iv. 4, where we find that they difler 
in several ways. The ‘ unwritten laws ’ are of uni- 
versal validity and their enactment must therefore 
be ascribed not to men but to the gods ; they con- 
cern the fundamental facts of social life; they 
carry their own punishment with them and the 
penalties of their violation cannot be avoided, as 
the penalties established for the violation of human 
laws may be and are ; in them that which is ' law- 
ful’ (vopiKdr) is invariably also ‘just’ (SlKaior). 
Mr. Bumble’s immortal dictum applies only to 
man-made law. 

(2) Objective conception , — ^To modem ideas the 
tlecisive criterion of sin is the consciousness of 
wrongdoing. An act may be foolish and mistaken, 
disastrous in its results to the doer and to others ; 
but, if the doer acted with right intention and 
according to his best judgment, then, however 
we may characterize him or his act, we should 
certainly not employ, seriously, the terms ‘ sin ’ 
and ‘sinner.’ But from the earlier point of view 
the act alone is regarded. The sinner is in the 
position of a man who has incurred a debt. His 
sinfulness is not a matter of inner meaning, but 
an objective relation. Given the deed, the doer is 
a sinner, and a sinner he remains until the sin 
is expiated or condoned — precisely as the debtor 
remains a debtor until his debt is either discharged 
or remitted. 

. From this point of view it becomes even ir- 
relevant to inquire whether the sin was incurred 
voluntarily or involuntarily, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, with the best intentions or the worst. 

This point of view is familiar to us in the OT. Thus, though 
‘ Jonathan heard not when his father charged the people with 
the oath ’ (1 S 14^), yet, because he did taste a littie honey with 
‘ the end of the rod that was in his hand,’ he was condemned to 
die. So 2 S 6*1 : ‘ Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, 
and took hoid of it ; for the oxen stumbled. And the anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Uzzah ; and God smote him there 
for his error ; and there he died by the ark of God.’ 

We meet the same tj-pe of thought in Greek mythologj-. 
Thus Olneus sinned against Artemis by neglecting to perform 
sacrifice to her,4 and the poet leaves it an open question 


1 A Dialogue of the Common Lam (English Works, ed. W. 
Molesworth, London, 1839-45, vi. 87).^ 

3 o(rta vavovaygiratra. (Soph, Anlig. (4). 

8/6.460. ' 4'/<jad, ix. 6S3ff. 


whether his neglect was due to mere forgetfulness or was 
intentionaj ; 

ri Xafler', ri oiK ivorjaev’ oiaaTO prya flupu. 

(3) Sin and punishment. — Closely connected 
with this objective conception of sin and the 
absence of conscious wrongdoing is the fact that 
the inference of sin is drawn from the punishment 
which sin is assumed to have evoked. As sin is 
inevitably punished, and punished according to 
early ideas directly and materially here and now. 
so the primitive mind easily infers that, if a man 
suffers signal misfortune, he must have sinned; 
whether knowingly or unknowingly, he must by 
omission or by commission have offended the 
Deity. 

This typo, again. Is well known in the OT. In 1 S 14S8 it., 
when Saul asked counsel of God and God refused to answer 
him, Saul at once inferred that a sin had been committed : 
‘ Draw nigh hither, all ye chiefs of the people : and know and 
see wherein this sin hath been this day.’ 

Precisely so in Homer, when Lycaon falls into the hands of 
Achilles, he says : ‘ Now again hath deadly fate delivered me 
into thy hands : surely I must be hateful to father Zeus, since 
he hath given me a second time to theei’i So Odysseus 
attributes his detention to some sin that he had unwittingly 
committed: ‘Not tvillingly am I- detained, but I must have 
Binned against the deathless gods.'* 

Just as material prosperity implies that a man is 
well-pleasing to the gods, so material adversity — 
poverty, childlessness, physical affliction — implies 
that he has offended them. 

(4) Collective guilt. — Again, the guilt of the 
sinner is not, according to early ideas, a merely 
individual matter. The burden of the sinner’s 
guilt may involve an innocent community in the 
wrath of heaven. Unexpiated sin cries for ex- 
piation. It may be that, only when the penalty 
of sin — ;plague or famine or both — falls upon the 
community, it first becomes aware of the guilt, 
or first has its attention called to it. Just as we 
read in 2 S 2U ‘ There was a famine in the days 
of David three years, year after year ; and David 
sought the face of the Lord. And the Lord said. 
It is for Saul, and for his bloody bouse, because be 
put to death the Gibeonites,’ so in Greek literature 
we find repeatedly that, when some signal afflic- 
tion falls upon a city, it is immediately interpreted 
as a judgment of an angry heaven, and it is in- 
ferred that some sin has been committed which 
demands expiation, and an oracle is consulted as 
to the nature of the unknoivn sin and the manner 


of its expiation. 

The story of Oedipus may serve as an illustration. Son of 
Laios, king of Thebes, and Jokasta, ho is exposed in infancy, 
is adopted and reared as son of Polybos, king of Corinth. 
Doubts having been cast upon his parentage, he goes to 
Delphi to consult the oracle. Learning that, if he returns to 
his home, he is doomed to slay his father and to marry his 
mother, he resolves not to go back to Corinth but to become a 
wanderer. Precisely this resolve leads him to meet his real 
father Laios on the road. Him he_ slays in ignorance, and, 
going on to Thebes, he marries the widowed queen, his mother, 
and by her has children. All this is done in ignorance. Yet 
the vengeance of outraged heaven visits the city with plague 
and barrenness of earth and beast and man. Oedipus sends 
to consult the oracle at Delphi and learns that the unknown 
murderer of Laios is in the land, and that it is the blood of 
Laios which occasions their affliction, and that the city must be 
purified either by banishing the murderer or by slaying him.8 
Thereupon Oedipus pronounces solemn sentence of outlaivry 
upon the unknown murderer. As vre shafi have to recur to 
this point, the words in which Sophocles puts the denunciation 
of Oedipus, and which follow the actual formu a employed in 
such cases, may be here quoted : ‘This man, whoever ho be 
I forbid that any in this land whereof I hold the throne and 
sovereignty, either entertain or speak to him or make him a 
partner in prayers to the gods or in ^sacrifices or ^ve him of 
the holy water (y4pvti6) but all shall drive him from their homes, 
ns he is our pollution (lilaaiia)* . . . and I pray that he who 
did the deed, whether the unknown be one or hath accomplices, 
may evilly' as he is evil (saKov KOKtas) wear out his hapless life. 
And I pray that, if with my knowledge he should share my 
hearth; I myself may suffer the curses which I have now 
Invoked on these. ‘8 

From the modern point of view Oedipus, mas 

l/f. xxi. 8211. sOd. iv, 877 f. 

ssoph. Oed. Tyr. 100 ff. 

4 Cf. ib, 97 ; tiiaafia. ® lo. 2300- 
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much as he acted unwittingly, is guUtless. It 
was his very endeavour to avoid his awful doom 
that led him into it. But to the earlier concep- 
tion of sin that does not at all alter the position. 
His acts have placed him in the position of a guilty 
person, and the innocent community which un- 
wittingly harbours him shares his guilt and his 
unishment. The vengeance of heaven requires 
is expulsion (eXai/mv) from the community whose 
gods he has offended. 

It is important here to raise the question, Is the 
guilt which rests upon the people merely their 
failure to expel the guilty person, or is the com- 
munity actually regarded as polluted hy his 
presence? Obviously the answer must affect the 
whole conception of sin which is implied in the 
procedure. Now, however the matter may have 
been conceived in later times, there seems to he 
no doubt that at one period the people Avere re- 
garded as actually polluted by the presence of the 
murderer. He is regarded as a plague-spot, a 
centre of contagion. He cannot take part in the 
Avorship of the gods, cannot enter the homes of the 
citizens Avithout bringing contamination. If this 
AA’ere not already implied by such expressions as 
fUcur/ia, Ka6apn6t, etc., it seems to be clearly shoAvn 
by such procedure as aa’ss adopted, e.g., by the 
Athenians in the case of the murderers of Kylon. 

Kjlon, an Athenian noble, attempted to make himeelJ tyrant 
of Athens. Be seized the acropolis, where he was besieged. 
He and his brother made their escape. His followers were 
forced to capitulate. They eoucht sanctuary in the temple 
ol Athene PoUas, which they left only when the nrchons 
guaranteed their lives. At the instiration of Megakles they 
were nevertheless put to death. This Brought a curse upon the 
city, and, in order to remove it, ovrol piv «’<c ruy 

rb 5< ydvov aurwv itfjvyep act^vyfov. ’Eirtpevitijf 
S' o Kpijt *iri Toiiroir «o^pe tt)v irSXiv — i.e., those of the actual 
murderers who were already dead were exhumed and cast 
beyond the borders of Attica; the family (ytVot) of the 
Alkmaeonids was banished in perpetuity; and after that 
Epimenides of Crete purified toe city. Thus clearly the 
innocent community was regarded os being itself polluted by 
the presence of the accursed (eVayriv).! 

(5) Procedure in cases of murder . — The same 
sort of conception lies at the root of the Greek 
procedure in the case of murder and homicide. 
Our information is naturally fullest about that 
of Athens, which may be taken as typical. The 
legislation of Draco (c. 621 B.c.) appears to have 
amounted in general to a codifying of customary 
laAv, and his enactments appear to have possessed 
a quasi-religious sanction, as is already implied in 
the term applied to them — 8e<s-p.ol.^ His laAvs re- 
lating to murder (the effect of AA-hich seems to 
have been to discriminate definitely betAveen 
intentional and unintentional murder, and to 
emphasize the right of the State to exact punish- 
ment’ instead of leaving it to the aggrieved indi- 
vidual) Avere not abrogated by the legislation of 
Solon (594 B.c.), Avho abolished his other enact- 
ments.* Severe as his regulations seemed to a 
later age — their severity Aristotle’ considers to 
be their one notable feature ’ — they survived many 
revolutions and are the foundation of the ideal 
legislation in the Laws of Plato. It is, of course, 
beyond the scope of this article to examine these 
regulations in detail. But the significant point is 
that alike in Athenian laAV and in Plato all shed- 
ding of blood, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
requires, Avhere the death penalty is not exacted, 
exile for a longer or shorter term, together with 
the performance of a ceremony of purification. 

A curious procedure is that adopted in the case of a person 
who, heinff already exiled for involuntary homicide, is charged 
wth committing another murder or with wounding with intent. 
Being a polluted person, he was not allowed to set foot in the 
land, but pleaded his wise from a boat, lying off shore : eai* hk 


Constituti(m of Athens,!. 
s See art. Crimks and Ponishmekts (Greek), § 6. 

^ Arist, Const. 7. 5 Poi. ii. lx. 9. 

« Cf. Arist. Hhet. ii. 23 ; Aul. OeU. xi. 18 


^evyoty ^vynv S>v fcrrtv, atrCav aTroxTetvoi ri rpucrai 

Tivaf TovT^ 6' iv ^ptdrov itxa^ovo'ii', o 5* aTroXoyeiTca irpotropfitcra* 
fievof ey rrkoto).^ 

A similar procedure is enjoined by Plato in the case of an 
involuntary homicide who is driven to land by stress of 
weather: ‘if he .be uTecked and driven on the coast arainst 
bis will, he shall encamp, wetting bis feet in the sea, and wait 
for an opportunity to sail.* 3 

The procedure in the case of murder committed 
by a person or persons xmknown is of interest 
as affording a comparison with Hebreiv practice. 
The reader will remember the regulations laid 
doAATi for such a ease in Dt : 

‘ H one he found slain in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee to possess it, lying in the field, and it be not known 
who hath smitten him : then thy eiders and thy judges shall 
come forth, and they shall measure unto the cities which are 
round about him that Is slain : and it shall be, that the city 
which Is nearest unto the slain man, even the elders of that city 
shall take an heifer of the herd, which hath not been wrought 
with, and which hath not drawn in the yoke ; and the elders of 
that city shall bring down the heifer unto a valley with running 
water, which is neither plowed nor sown, and shall break the 
heifer’s neck there in the valley: and the priests the sons of 
Levi shall come near . . . and ail the elders of that city, who 
are nearest unto the slain man, shall wash their hands over the 
heifer whose neck was broken in the valley: and they shall 
answer and say. Our hands have not shed this blood, neither 
have our eyes seen it. Forgive, 0 Lord, thy people Israel, 
whom thou hast redeemed, and suffer not innocent blood to 
remain in the midst of thy people Israel. And the blood shall 
be forgiven them.’ 

It seems an adequate explanation to say that the 
measuring ‘unto the cities Avhich are round about’ 
had for its object merely to determine Avhich com- 
munity was to bear the expense of the purification. 
All analogy indicates that the nearest city Avas 
regarded as being actually contaminated hy the 
murder. 

Noav let ns compare the Greek procedure^ in a 
similar case. Aristotle, describing the duties of 
the archon basileus, says : 

‘If the actual offender is unknown, the writ runs a|:ainst the 
doer of the deed’ (olav ii fiij eiij) tov iroi^o-avTa, tm Spaa-am 
Aoyxovei).* 

The same sort of procedure is instituted by 
Plato : 

‘If a man is found dead, and his murderer be unknown, and 
after a diligent search cannot be discovered, the same pro- 
clamations shall be made as in the other cases, the death 
sentence shall bo passed on the guilty person (tu Spatrayri) and 
proclamation shall be made in the market-place that he who 
has slain so and so and is guilty of murder, shall not set foot in 
the temples or at all in the country of the slain man, under 
penalty of being put to death if be appear and is known and 
being cast unburied beyond the borders of the country of the 
slain man.’* 

The HehreAV rite is to he performed ‘ in a valley 
AA’hich is neither ploAved nor soavh’ — i.e., the guilt 
is to be transferred from the community to a no 
man’s land. 

Precisely so suicides are 'to be buried alone, and none shall 
be laid by their side ; they shall be buried ingloriously in the 
borders of the twelve portions of the land ’—os in this country 
they used to be buried at the crosswaA-s — ’ in such places as are 
uncultivated and nameless, and no column or inscription shall 
mark the place of their burial.’ S 

(6) Guilt of animals and things. — Guilt, again, 
may attach, according to early ideas, to the loAver 
animals and even to inanimate things. To the 
case of the loAver animals Ave cannot do more than 
allude here, as it is not very prominent in Greek 
records and is susceptible, perhaps, of more than 
one explanation. That such guilt Avas recognized 
in Greece and that animals Av’hich had caused a 
person’s death Avere solemnly tried is a well- 
attested fact ; 

' And if a beast of burden or other animal cause the death of 
any one, except in the case of anything of that kind happening 
in the public games, the kinsmen of the deceased shall prosecute 
the slayer for murder, and the wardens of the country, such 
and BO many os the kinsmen appoint, shall try the cause, and 


1 Arist. Const, of Athens, 67 ; of. Suid,, Harpocrat., etc. 

- iMtcs, ix. 866. 

^ Cojist. of Athens, 67 ; cf- Pollux, viii. 120 : to cttI Hpuravety 
tiKa^ei 6i TTtpi Twv offoxretvavTwv Kar uotv a^aveie. 

* Laws, ix. 874 6 Ib, 873. 
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let the beast, when condemned, be slain by them and cast 
beyond the borders.’ 1 

And we know that elsewhere similar prosecution 
and punishment of animals was common in the 
Middle Ages.® But, as such punishment is capable 
of being explained as a mere exhibition of revenge 
or retaliation, it may be left out of account here. 

Even more striking is the procedure against 
inanimate objects which had caused a man’s death ; 

‘The king and the tribe-kinM also hear the oases in which 
the guilt rests on inanimate objects and the lower animals.’ s 
‘And if any lifeless thing deprive a man of life, except in the 
case of a thunderbolt or other fatal dart sent from the gods — 
whether a man is killed by lifeless objects falling upon him, or 
by his falling upon them, the nearest of kin shall appoint the 
nearest neighbour to be a judge, and thereby acquit himself 
and the whole family of guilt. And he shall cast forth the 
guilty thing beyond the border.'^ 

The same, so to say, mechanical conception of guilt or 
impurity meets us repeatedly in the OT.® And precisely the 
same conception underlies the old English leg.ai usage of 
deodand — the statutes of which were abolished only in 1846 — 
whereby chattels such as carts and wheels which had caused 
the death of a man were forfeited to God, t.e. to the king, God’s 
lieutenant on earth, to be distributed in works of charity for 
the appeasing of God’s wrath. 

(7) Contamination hy contact. — Similar ideas lie 
at the root of many other well-attested Greek 
practices. The contamination incurred by contact 
with death or with birth is well kno-wn. Thucy- 
dides describes how the holy island of Delos was 
purified by the Athenians in the winter of 426 B.c. 
in conformity with the injunction of an oracle : 

‘The same winter the Athenians purified (e/toflii/jav) Delos in 
accordance with a certain oracle. Pisistratus had purified it 
previously — not ail of it, but so much of the island as was visible 
from the temple. But on this occasion the whole was purified 
in the manner following. They took up all the graves of the 
dead that were in Delos and made proclamation that in future 
no one should die in the island or give birth in it, but they 
must be conveyed across to Rheneia.' ® 

(8) Unconscious communal sin. — A further Ulus- 
tration of unconscious sin, which becomes known 
only when attention is directed to it by the 
affliction occasioned by it, is one of a type which 
is very common in Greek literature. A city is 
visited by a plague or famine or similar calamity. 
It is at once inferred that the city has somehow 
incurred the anger of heaven. Oracles are con- 
sulted and it is discovered that some hero belonging 
to the city lies dead in an alien land where his 
spirit cannot rest: his bones are to be brought 
home for burial in his own city, when all will be 
well. 


Thus in Pindar? the motive which Pelias gives for the 
Argonautic expedition is that the soul of Phrixos cannot rest 
in the alien land of Colchis ; he says to Jason : ' Thou canst 
take away the anger of the Chthonians. For Phrixos bids us 
go to the halls of Aietes to bring home his soul’ (^vxav 
Ko/xifai). We have a historical example of this type in the case 
of Theseus. According to tradition, Theseus died in Skyros at 
the hands of Lycomedes, king of that island. When in 474-473 
B.c. the island was conquered by Kimon, son of Miltiades, what 
were supposed to be the bones of Theseus were discovered there, 
and were solemnly conveyed to Athens for burial. ‘ The bones 
being conveyed home by Kimon on a ship of war, the delighted 
Athenians received them with splendid processions and sacrifices 
as if it were Theseus himself returning to the city.’ 8 

(9) The scapegoat. — The same physical or 
mechanical conception of sin is implied in the 
wide-spread custom of the scapegoat. Just as the 
1 Arist. foe. dl . ; Plato, Laws, ix. 873 E. 
a E. P. Evans, The Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punish- 
ment of Animals, London, 1906. 

8 Arist. foe. cit. 


4 Plato, Laws, ix. 873 E; cf. Demosth. xxiii. 76; ^Eschin. ili. 
244; Paus. I. xxviii. 10; Suid., Harpocr., etc., ejrl IIpuTav«'o>; 
Stvmologicum Magnum, 362. 65 ; I. Bekker, Aneedota grcsdi, 
Berlin, 1814-21, 311. 15 ; Plutarch, Pericles, 38. 

8 Cf. Lv 811, Ex 29365 S 020 S9 Lv 6145 1133-35 1613 ; cf., in NT, 
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6 iii. 104 ; of. Callimachus, ffifmn to Zeus, 11 ff. (the place in 
Arkadia where Zeus was born is holy : tifev o xp‘pos | itpis, ovSe 
n U.IV Kexpvpsror EiXriOutar I epirerov ouSt yvAj tirivurcrerat) ; for 
the same idea cf. Aristoph. Lps, 742 : w rrom EcA«6yt*, iiriaxes 
rov roKov. So .Eschylus in the Frogs of Aristophanes (10801.) 
is made to reproach Euripides with introducing rncTovo-av iv 
vote ItpoU, who are put on the same level with those who are 

h 5 ^ 16 Sfl. * Of. Plutarch, Thes. 36. 


guilty individual, according to primitive notions, 
pollutes the innocent community, so the sin of the 
community may be put upon an individual, who 
then becomes excommunicate, no longer entitl^ 
to the rights and the security which belong to 
other members of the community. The position 
of the scapegoat is in most respects analogous to 
that of the banished murderer ; only he suft'ei’s not 
for his own individual sin but for the sins of the 
community as a whole. This conception is, of 
course, familiar in the OT. In Lv 16 we have the 
ritual of atonement, in which two goats are selected 
and assigned by lot, one to Jahweh and one 
The orthodox modem interpretation makes this 
mean *to Azazel,’ a devil or spirit of the waste. 
There does not appear to be any convincing 
evidence, linguistic or other, for rejecting the 
LXX version airoTrofitraltp. Doubtless those 
‘outcasts’ belonged to the spirits of ‘the wild.’ 
But such a dualism as the modern interpretation 
assumes, by which the individual Azazel could be 
balanced against Jahweh, seems foreim to the 
Pentateuch. The Greek <papftaK6s is led ‘beyond 
the borders,’ and just this is the lot of the Hebrew 
scapegoat : inh ■"'jn?'?- If fbe mysteri- 

ous Azazel was ihus early capable of being opposed 
as an individual to Jahweh, it is strange that no 
reference is made to him in Lv 14 or 17. 

In Greece, anyhow, there is no question in the 
case of the tpap/iaKSs of anything of the nature of a 
sacrifice or offering to devils. The ritual, as we 
know it in the case of the Thargelia, is that two 
men — in later times two malefactors — are solemnly 
‘led forth’ (i^dyovTat), i.e. expelled from the com- 
munity.^ 

2 . Homer.— -So far we have been dealing with 
certain early conceptions which, stereotyped and 
formalized in ritual and custom, continue to be, as 
it were, the substratum or the background of far 
more advanced ideas. When we turn to the litera- 
ture of Greece, we find already in Homer a con- 
ception of sin which is, on the whole, remarkably 
advanced ; and this is only another way of saying 
that the conception of divinity which is implied in 
the Homeric poem is a relatively high one. It 
need scarcely be emphasized that here, as else- 
where, we must distinguish between the account 
of the gods which is given in mythology, or their 
behaviour as mere dramatis persona, and that 
conception of them which is implied in their rela- 
tion to the conduct of the individual or of the com- 
munity. The mythology or theogony will always 
preserve fossil and formal elements which reflect 
an earlier stage of belief. And the general history 
of religion shoAVS abundantly how easily such primi- 
tive elements maintain themselves alongside of far 
more advanced ideas. They are not foraally 
rejected or repealed : for many minds they do not 
appear to demand rejection or repeal ; but m rela- 
tion to the ordinary business of life they no loimer 
correspond to the living beliefs, masmuch as they 
no longer constitute the determining motives of 
human conduct. . 

(1) Standards of duty and right.— Duty or right 
action is in Homer expressed chiefly by two terms : 
eipis and dlKtj. These terms are not mutually 
exclusive, nor are they even very sh^ply dis- 
tinguished. It is true of both Avords that the^ 
sometimes have no deeper siCTificance than ‘Avay, 
‘custom,’ ‘use,’ ‘wont.’® But it is an easy step 
to the notion of ‘right Avay,’ righteousness, or 
duty. If Ave had to state broadly the difference 
betiveen SlKrj and Oi/us, Ave should say Airith reason- 
able accuracy that SlKt] sums up man’s duty to hm 
felloAVS, eipis man’s duty to the gods ; or, to put it 


1 See art. Scapegoat (Greek). . „ 

a Thus tiKn in Od. iv. 691, xL 218, xiv. 69, xix. 43, 168, xxiv. 
i5 ; eipis in n. ix. 134, etc. 
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in other words, Bi^is is at most the relirfous aspect 
of BIkt]. Tho individual judgments which consti- 
tute Bifuf are called OBfuares, which are regarded ns 
being of immemorial antiquity and as, indeed, 
deriving their sanction ultimately from Zeus, 
whose ordinances they arc. Thus the Ai6s BlfiiffTa 
of Od. xvi. 403 are e.vactly the At4f i<f>eT/xal of H. 
xviii. 5G9f., and the same term is applied to 
the dmno will ns revealed in oracles.* In a 
special sense the king is tho guardian of these 

The are regarded as of universal validity 

and as regulating the conduct of all civilized 
men. They may he crookedly interpreted by 
the unjust judges,® but they are recognized _ by 
nil men who are not beyond tho pale of civiliza- 
tion. 

Thus It Is charaoterisHo that tho Kjklopes,^ who arc other- 
wise outside clvlliaation, arc described as inrtp^iaXot, iBtiit<rTot,* 
are in lact savapres.® And precisely so ‘wild War, who breaks 
the converse ol the wise,' is described as a doer of xaprtpa !pya 
— the works of Might, not of Right — and a fool or madman at 
ovTtva oT5e SeVurro.® 

The transgression of these d^pnrTts is in Homer 
described by the terms aXiricrOai, afiaprivciv. 

(2) Offences against the gods and men . — We have 
now to consider what ollcnces are regarded in 
Homer as sins, i.c. ns offensive to and exciting the 
anger of tho gods. These, we find, may be broadly 
classiiied ns follows. 

(а) Man owes certain specific duties towards the 
gods— certain duties which do not concern his 
relations to his fellow-men— the neglect of which 
is sin. (o) He must offer prayer and sacrifice. 
Neglect of this duty excites the anger of heaven.® 
To commence any important undertaking without 
due sacrifice is to court disaster.* (/S) But, apart 
from the specific duties of prayer and sacrifice, 
man owes to the gods tho general homage of defer- 
ence and humility. Man must not seek to over- 
step the boundary which separates gods and men. 
Disregard of this boundary, encroachment on the 
prerogatives of heaven, is sin. 

Thus Thamyris bo.vst<d that ho could defeat the Muses In 
soup and was punished by blindness.® So Lycurgus suRcred 
forms Insoienoe to Dionysos, m IJeiicrophon for his attempt to 
fly to heaven, n Ajax the Locrian beciuse ho dctlcd Athene.!® 

(7) Deliberate disobedience to the will of heaven 
ns revealed by signs and portents is sin.** (6) 
Lastly, the gods must bo approached with due 
purity.** 

(б) There are offences which are not primarily 
direct offences against the gods but are a violation 
of social duties. Briefly enumerated, these are 
the following: (1) the conduct of tho wooers in 
devouring the substance of Odysseus in his 
absence,** (2) reckless or indiscriminate slaughter 
in war,*® (3) use of poisoned arrows,*® (4) adultery,** 
(5) breach of the law of host and guest,*' (6) neglect 
of suppliant, (7) unfiliol conduct,** (8) insulting 

1 Uom. n. Apou. S 9 i. 3 Of. n. i. 233. 

S II. xvi. 3S7. * Od. ix. 100. 

_ * Cf. Od. ix. 216, where aypiov is equivalent to o5r« tUat tS 
tiJiirtt, ovre eipitrrat, i.e. recognizing no law human or divine. 
6/f.v.701. 

3 Ib. 1. C5, V. 178, viii. 230 If. : the due performance of these 
duties entitles a roan to expect a recompense from tho pods ; 
cf. xii. on. : the Greeks built their wall without flrst sacrificing 
to the gods. 

* Cf. Od. iv. 851. 8/1. 11. 605 0. 

*® /b. Vi. 129 f. n/S. Vi. 200f, 

*3 Od. iv. 603, xi. 307 : cf. v. 110, xi. 682, 670, 693, II. vU. 445 ft., 
xvii. 98 f., xxiv. 25 ff., 607. 

*!/l. iv. 8S1, iv. 403 f. ; so tho companions of Odysseus who 
devoured tlie oxen of Helios in defiance of an express warning, 
avriav ... cri^eTc'ppcriv aTaoSoAipcrn* oXorro. 

*‘/l. VL 206 fl. 

*® Od. i. 370, li. 64, xiv. 81, xx. 394, xxli. 33, xxiii. 03, xxiv. 351. 
*® /I. ix. 03 f . , V. 757 f. *3 Od. 1. 269 ff. 

** lb. i. 46; of. Iv. 201, xxiii. 218. 

*8/l.xiii. 623 ft., Vi. 107. 

3® II. xxiv. 150, 609, ix. 269, 477, xlii. 213, Od. xiv. 283, 405, 
XVI. 422, xvii. 476, xxi. 27. 

® 11. ix. 451, XV. 204, xxi. 412, Od. il. 185. 


the dead by maltreatment* or by boasting over 
them,* (9) murder,* (10) perjury.® ■ 

(3) The ethical standpoint. — In considering the 
Homeric conception of sin the first feature^ which 
strikes one is the prominence of the ethical as 
^posed to the specifically religious standpoint. 
The grounds on wliich certain conduct is regarded 
as displeasing to the gods are in the main such as 
appeal to the general conscience of men, not any 
mysterious or, so to say, magical reasons which 
arc understood only by the priest or other possessor 
of esoteric knowledge. Just this feature consti- 
tutes the healthy-mincledness of the Homeric 
religion. Nothing could less suggest the religion 
of a priest-ridden people. When Hector declares 
to Polydamas his confession of faith, 

'Tliou blddastmo to put my trust in winged birds, which I 
heed not at ail nor caro whether to the right they fly toward 
the rooming and the sun or whether to the left toward the 
misty dark. Let us put our trust in tho counsel of mighty 
Zeus, who rules over all mortals and Immortals. One bird 
[omen] is best^to fight tor fatherland 1 ',* 
he is speaking in a spirit which is hardly other 
than the prevailing spirit in Homer. 

Entirely consonant with this is the Homeric 
view of the nature and origin of sin. Here again 
the prevailing note is ethical. Sin is, indeed, a 
mj’stary, but only ns evil in general is a mj’stery_ ; 
and tlie genesis of sin in nations and individuals is 
clearly enough conceived. Put in the simplest 
terms, the Homeric conception of the genesis of 
sin is this. There is developed in man a spirit of 
reckless self-confidence or wantonness, C;S/)tj, which 
may bo the outcome of sudden or excessive pros- 
perity or tho mere ra.shness and impetuosity of 
youth and strength. This PjSpit is at all points the 
antithesis to aiScis : alSiis is the spirit of reverence 
whicli in conduct respects tho rights of others, 
which looks before and after and considers not 
what is best at the immediate moment but 
what is best in the end : BSpis is the spirit of ir- 
reverence, pride, wnntonness, wliicb disregards the 
rights of otliers and grasps the lust of the moment 
in the scorn of consequence. Hence alSii! is the 
spirit of eivo/xla, of law and order ; C^pis the spirit 
of dvopla, anarchy. The consequence of this spirit 
is an obscuring of moral values, a blindness of soul, 
dm?, which directly leads to the commission of sin. 

Wc need not examine in detail the use of v$pit and BjTiony- 
mou9 or associated words In Homer. It will bo suffiolent to 
s-vy that tho whole conduct ol the wooers in the absence of 
Odysseus is denoted by this term ; * so Agamemnon’s taking 
away of Briscis from Achilles ; 7 bo the conduct of the comrades 
of Odyescus.s It is coupled with piq, might or violence, In Od. 
XV. 329, xvii 605 ; and this characteristic of taatv furnishes the 
standing epithet MpPtot applied to it in Od. i, 503, iv. S2I, 
xvi. 4_10| etc. phrase which occurs in Od. xiv. 262, xvii. 
431, o! 5 Cpptt «rfoiT»r, imaTnp.eroi pfret o-^y, well illustrates 
the Greek conception of vppis as passion uncontrolled by reason 
or reflexion. Hence Cppit is opposed to evvonto, or the reign 
of Iaw.8_ Other terms of similar connotation are aratrOoAot, 
aracrffoAirtt, virepoirAcatj virrpqvDp/ui', vr-fpir^areui', vaep^toAov. 
avT) is rather moral blindness or infatuation than mere Intel- 
lectual ignoronce. It is a misjudging of moral values induced 
by vPpir. Thus in II. i. 412 Agamemnon is to be made by 
suffering to realize his ‘blindness’ In dealing unfairly with 
Achilles. It is in fact , that it Is not 

BO much ignorance os ’ ' ' ' ' ' and, when the 

sinner’s eyes are opened, ..uUiCu, uo wilu Bellerophon.l® 

So it Is sometimes tenned ’foolishness,’ a^poovi-i; — thus of the 
wooers.!! Arcs is called a^pova toOtov , . . ov ovrira ot5« 
0/pi<7Ta.!2 Thatltisnotmereintclleotualignorance is illustrated 
by Od. XxiL 287 ff, ; pijjrore irapirav ( eiKtoy etirriv, 

oAAd Pfoiffiv (pvOor eiriTp_eiJ'ttt* eireiq iroAv ^ df prrpot and 

xxiv. 467 ff, : yptTtpovf naiSa^ Kararravfpev dippoervvduv* [ oi pey® 
epyov fptiav aronrOa^Cptri xaicpiTiv. 

! n. xxiv. 63. 3 Od. xxii. 412, Jl. xxii. 354. 

I * It. xxiv. 4ta. 

<11. iil. 293, iv. 168, 235ff., 270, vli. 351 f,, xlx, 259 f., 2041.. 
xxiii. 535-595. 

6 II. xii. 237 ff. 

9 Od. iv. 027, xvii. 169, xxlll. 64, etc. 

7 II. i. 203, 214. 8 Od. xiv. 202, xvii. 431. 

8 lb. xvii. 487. 

19 II. vi. 201 ; cf. Od. iv. 201 : irriv Si ptTtmtvov, and Od. ft 
281-284. 

11 Od. xvi. 278 : cf. xxiv. 467. i® II. r. 761 
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The remark must be interpolated here that the 
doctrine of Oppts and Arri, as we have stated it, 
appears to give a one-sided view of the origin of 
sin as arising from excessive prosperity, sudden 
success, youth and strength and beauty — in a 
word, the goods of this life — and takes no account 
of the sin which springs from the ills of life. Now 
it must be said at once that the sins arising from 
prosperity are far more emphasized in Greek 
literature than those which arise .from adversity. 
And the reason, we imagine, is that they struck 
the imagination more as being illustrated in the 
fortunes of great and noble houses and thus formed 
a more natural theme for the poet or the moralist. 
The sins to which C/3pts leads have as a rule a 
certain splendour of audacity or magnificence of 
disaster which makes them memorable. Hence 
Aristotle, while he notes that the wealthy tend to 
be ‘vppurral Kal {nrep-^<f)avoi, being affectea by the 
acquisition of wealth; for they feel as if they 
possessed all good things,’ says that their crimes 
are not those of the malefactor, ‘but crimes of 
wantonness or licence, as, e.g., assault and 
adultery.’^ He notes, too, that, while ei-nxla., or suc- 
cess, tends, like wealth, to make men {nreprjiliavdjTepoi 
Kal iXoyiffTOTcpoi, it has one excellent effect in that it 
tends to make men religious,® since they attribute 
to the providence of heaven what is really an 
accident of fortune. But the effect of what we call 
the force of circumstances in causing sin was not 
ignored by the Greek moralist, and the rOle of 
what the Greeks call dvdyKij in the sphere of ethics 
has not had the attention paid to it which it 
deserves.® 

In his Greece and Babylon* L. E. Famell ivrites : 

'Both [Greece and Babylon] reveal the phenomenon that 
marks an early stage ol social morality ; as the tribe o! the tamily 
are one flesh, one corporate unit of life, so the members are 
collectively responsible, and the “ sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children,” This was the familiar law of old Hellas, and 
we may say of the ancient Mediterranean society ; the first to 
make the momentous protest against It, and to proclaim the 
responsibility of the individual conscience, was Theognis for 
the Greeks and Ezekiel for the Hebrews.' 


This statement is capable of misleading if it were 
taken to imply (1) that Theognis maintained that 
the children do not suffer for the sins of the 


children ; on the contrary, he insists most strongly 
that they do ; he deplores it, but he insists that 
it is a fact ; (2) that Homer does not recognize 
personal re^onsibility. This of course is not the 
case. In Homer the punishment of the innocent 
for the guilty hardly amounts to more than that 
the sli^ted goddesses, Hera and Athene, wreak 
or attempt to ■wreak their vengeance for the 
judgment of Paris upon the innocent Trojans,® and 
the sin of Agamemnon in taking the daughter of 
Apollo’s priest is visited by a plague upon the 
Greek army. In Homer it is always the individual 
sinner who is primarily responsible for his sin and 
only quite secondarily, if at all, his family or clan 
or country. There is more to be said for the 
vicarious doctrine, perhaps, in the case of the 
Hebrews. But it must be pointed out that long 
before the eloquent protest of Ezekiel * the 
individual sinner was primarily responsible,® and 
only in the case of the immediate sinner being 
unavailable does the punishment fall upon his 
descendants.® And to explain this much of family 
solidarity we do not need to invoke the social 
theories of Durkheirn. The point of view is ex- 
plicitly recognized by Aristotle in the much 
misunderstood passage in Nicomachean Ethics, i. 
10, where he says that it would be absurd to 


1 Khet. ii. 16. ® 1®- 

3 It will be enough here to refer to iEaohylus, Agam. 211 : 
iirei S' avayKat eSu XtVoSvov, and to the admirable analysis of 
social and political unrest in Thucydides, iii. 82. 

« Edinburgh, 1911, p. 162. » Zf. iv. 31 «., :«iv 25 fl. 

0 18. * 2 K 8*7 140, 1 K 23* Sifr., 
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discount the fortunes of his posterity in estimat- 
ing the fortunes of the individual.^ When Homer 
says of the violators of an oath, 

‘ Even if the Olympian fulfil it not immediately, j«t late he 
fulfils, and they pay with a heavy price, with their own heads 
and their wives and their ch'ildron,'* 

there is no immediate reference to the posthumous 
punishment of the sinner’s children. And, if there 
were, it has to be pointed out that the leading 
feature of an oath was the invocation of a curse 
by the oath-taker upon himself and his family, 
and the belief in the efficacy of the curse by a 
blood-relation on his relatives was valid down to 
the latest times of which we shall here take cogniz- 
ance, and it remained part of the regular formula 
of oath-taking.® Nor is there anything more 
surprising in this than the inclusion of innocent 
children in the sentence of disfranchisement on a 
father.* The special potency which belongs to the 
curses— and the blessings — of parents was always 
recognized.® 


It is true that wo have in Homer certain passages which 
appear to disclaim personal rciponsibility. In II. xix. 80 ff. 
Agamemnon says : 

cyu) &’ OVK aiTiot dpt, 

a^a Ztvt Kot MoTpa (co'i f^pojioiTit 'EpinnSt, 
oiTt fioitiv ayopp i^peffiv tpPaXov aypiov anjv, 

Tu, ot| 'AxtfiKijot ytpat airas amjvpan’, 
oMi ti Ktv p(^ai)iii Bebt Sia irovTO rtAfvrf. 

And then follows the well-known personifiration of Ate, 

TTp/erfla Aibc Ctryanjp JAtt), jj rravrot aarat,^ 
ovXopivt)' rijf piv 6^ aroAot jrdift' ov yap iir’ ovSei 
iri'XvaTOi, aU' Spa ijfye Kat' avSpavjtpaara fiaCvti, 
fiXoirroua* avCpuirouf Kara i’ ovy ertpSy yt ntSjiirtv, 
which, however, adds nothing whatever to our conception of 
Ate, since the account of Zeus as being the victim of Ate, when 
Hera deceives him, 6 is a mere bit of mythology. Again, in II. 
ill. 104, Priam chivalrously excuses Helen and blames the gods 
—own' poi aWCrj tool OeoC vS pot oirtof eto’iv— but that does not 
deliver her from the bitterness of self-reproach,! any more than 
her own ascription of her infatuation to Aphrodite s.aves her 
from remorse— 


an)v if ptriirrtvov, ^v, 'AifipoStry 
ore p’ ftyayt xeiert oirb jrarpiJot oi7)v.* 

Each pleas are, at most, pleas for the weakness of mortality. 
There is no thought of really repudiating personal responsibility 
or personal guilt. If in the OT [Ex. 9% we read ‘ the Lord 
hardened the heart ol Pharaoh,’ we also read (v.M) that 
'Pharaoh . . . sinned yet more and hardened his heart,' and 
the guilt implied in the one formula is no greater and no less 
than that implied in the other. So Xanthos, the horse of 
Achilles, says : 

oXXd TOi iyyvBty J/pap oXiBpioy' ovSi rot 
alriot, oAXd BtSi re ptyat Ka\ Motpa Kparatn. 
ov5J yap riperipp PpaSvTrjri re yuxefiiv re, ark. fi 
which merely means that the horses have done their best and 
better was not to be. If there were no question of personal 
responsibility, what point Tvould there be in the protest ol the 
river Xanthos in iL xxi. 870 that he is not so guilty as the 
other rivers which assist the Trojans? 


(4) Punishment of sin . — The penalties for sin, 
like the rewards for virtue, are normally con- 
ceived as material and are consummated here and 
now. Normally the good prosper, the wicked 
perish. The vengeance of the gods may linger, 
but it is Bure,^® and temporary prosperity does not 
shake men’s confidence in the justice of heaven, 
though the signal punishment of the wicked is 
hailed as a welcome evidence of the activity of 


the gods.** . 

The purpose of punishment, according to Homer, 
is retributive and deterrent. The retributive in- 
tention is sufficiently attested by the verb which 
is regularly employed in reference to punishment 
— rfvw (dirorfvw), Ipay,’ of the sinner ; rlyupac of 
the avenger.*® The deterrent intention is illus- 
1 See art. Lira juro P*aih (Greek and Homan). 


II. ir. leoa. . „ . , ■ . . 

Kg., Andoo. 1. 126: AapSpeyor rov papov upaa-ey j ujjy pit 
It • . • n cTvat #eat avrbi' xai Ttjy oiKiay j Antijihoni v* 

Pemosth. xxiii. 67 ; Sio/xetrai xar' eitoXeiaf avrov xai yeyov^ 

oi/ctaTt ^ w * 

Kg.t the law in Domosth. c. Metd. 118 : arifioi tarta Kat 
Kal Ttt eVetVov. _ . . ..7 » 

Xm, Plato, Laws, xi. 931 B; cf. Lycophron, Afe*. 125 : acu 
■ol (PoBeidon) rtipipar (Proteus) rae imjKoovs apar. 

II xix. 95 ff. ® Zf. iii. 172 ff. 

Od. iv. 201. ® It- *09 ®- 

II. iv. 160. ** Od. xxiv. 351. 

Of. noAlyrira epya (Od. I. 879, il. 144, xvii. 61). 
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tratedbyiZ. iii. 351 ff., where Menelaus prays to 
Zeus : 

‘ O Lord Zeus, grant me to take vengeance (tiVoo-Soi) on him 
who hath first done me evil, even Alexandres, and overcome 
him by my hands, so that another, even among men of after 
time, may shudder to do evil to the host that hath shewn him 
kindness.’ 

Nagelsbach ' compares Dt 19*®'^' ; 

‘ Then shall ye do unto him, as he had thought to do unto 
his brother : so shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of 
thee. And those which remain shall hear, and fear, and shall 
henceforth commit no more any suoh evil in the midst of thee. 
And thine eye shall not pity ; life shall go lor life, eye lor eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.’ 3 
Here, as in Homer, we have tlie retributive and 
deterrent intentions combined. 

(5) Retribution in a life to come. — But, while 
normally sin is punished by material affliction in 
this life and virtue rewarded by material benefits, 
it is clear that the Homeric poet was familiar also 
with the conception .that punishment or reward 
awaits men on the other side of the grave. The 
Homeric attitude to immortality does not appear 
to be quite fairly represented in much modern 
writing. But the fact is that for Homer there is no 
question of immortality. The survival of the soul 
after death is a certainty for Homer, just as much 
as this present life. And, if the picture of the after 
life which he presents is a ghostly one, that is only 
because the after life cannot be imagined but in 
one of two ways : either (1) as a duplicate of the 
present life, only that pain and conflict, parting 
and renunciation, are done away and transience 
has given place to permanence, or (2) in terms of 
the immaterial. And, precisely as we cannot 
visualize an immaterial existence, our picture must 
be a mere suggestion of a realm of shadows. 

Now, when Homer says ‘ hurled to the house of 
Hades many valiant souls (fvxat) of heroes and 
made themselves (ouroiJs) to be the prey of dogs,’® 
or when he says that the ghost of Patroklos, as it 
appeared to Achilles,^ was ‘ altogether like himself 
in stature and beautiful eyes and voice,’ it is 
actually argued, and apparently quite seriously, by 
some scholars that for Homer the real man, the 
man himself, was the living material body, of 
which the soul was a mere faint RopjielffSnger. 
On the same principle we could easily prove pre- 
cisely the same conception for even the most 
orthodox of Christian writers. The man we know 
and love is doubtless the living human presence, the 
immortal soul inseparate from its mortal bravery ; 
and doubtless we cannot imagine the man himself 
except in the garment of mortality. Even the 
sincerest Christian cannot easily conceive his dead, 
if the dead came back, as other than disturbers and 
intruders on the banquet of life, as uncanny 
presences with whom he could not hold comfortable 
and familiar converse. And it is no paradox to 
say that the poet above all, by the very conditions 
of his art, is necessarily driven back upon the 
realm of material things, disguise it how he may, 
and, in exact proportion as he seeks to give to the 
ideal the semblance of reality and of life, he is 
compelled to render the ideal by the images of 
sense. And the society of Homer, beyond all 
others, is a society which seeks to avert its eyes 
from the unseen and mysterious dominions of the 
dead, and to turn 'them to the familiar scenes of 
human life and activity. But not the less the 
Homeric age knew that the grave is not the end — 
‘sunt aliquid manes : letum non omnia finit’ — and 
that, so far from the body being the man himself, 
it becomes, so soon as the soul leaves it, mere 
‘dumb dust ’ yaTa) ® which must be reverently 
dealt with, not for what it is, but even because it 
was once the tenement of a beloved soul. 


1 Dit homer. Theologies, p. S20. 
3 01. Dl 20W!r.. 

* II. xxiii. 661. 


SJ2. i. Sfl. 

0 II. xxiv. 64. 


But, of course, the relation which the after life 
as conceived by Homer bears to the present life 
was wholly different from that which Christian 
teaching conceives to exist. For the Christian this 
life is but a preparation, whether propoedeutic or 
probational, for a better and fuller life to come; 
this life is transient and mortal ; the reality is the 
eternity which lies beyond. For the Homeric 
Greek they are both alike realities, and they differ 
only in that this life is certainly transitory, that 
may. possibly be eternal ; this life certainly holds 
wnthin it many things desirable, what the after 
life holds can only he a dim conjecture. 

Within these limits the belief in the soul’s 
survival after death could scarcely fail to have 
some bearing on the doctrine of sin. Where a 
man had refrained from all signal wickedness, he 
had nothing to fear from the world of the dead 
nor in it. Where he had distinguished himself 
beyond his fellows, whether for good or for evil, 
be might hope for a coiTespondingiy exceptional 
felicity or woe beyond the grave. Our literature 
naturally says little of the hopes of the common 
man, and the ‘ tiresomeness of an over-peopled 
heaven ’ * would have been felt with more than 
ordinary force by the Homeric heroes. But that 
the terrors of the unseen world were a very real 
thing in the Homeric age is abundantly clear. 
The evidence can be neither ignored nor explained 
away. 

Take the case of perjury. This, like other sins, 
may bring its punishment immediately, The 
violation of the truce by the Trojans is conceived 
as bound to lead to their defeat in battle.® Yet 
we have an unmistakable reference to the punish- 
ment of perjury after death in the under world.® 
But, we are told, the idea of posthtunous mmish- 
ment is non-Homeric. The examples of Tityos, 
Tantalos, and Sisyphos, in Od. xi, 676-600, occur 
in a late interpolation. Heroic endeavours are 
made to explain away the Iliad passages as 
meaning that the powers under earth punish men 
in this life, or the passages are simply excised as 
spurious. This is a proceeding as misleading and 
unscientific as it is on linguistic or other grounds 
unjustifiable. The truth is rather that, while in 
general the living have no occasion to fear any 
evil either from the dead or in death, yet, when- 
ever they come into collision with the great 
sanctities of life — when they commit murder or 
sin against tlie fundamental ties of family — then 
they have to fear punishment not only in this life 
but also in the life to come. And in taking an 
oath, which is an essential and basal feature of 
any early system of law, the gods of the under 
world are directly and solemnly challenged, and it 
would be indeed strange if their jurisdiction were 
limited to this world. Surely it is not an accident 
that Pindar takes as the type of the happy dead 
those who evopriais,* or that Hesiod says 

AvSpbs 5’ eibpKov yevcj] peroirtaBev apelvtov.^ 

(6) Atonement for sin . — We have next to con- 
sider the mode in which atonement is made for 
sin in the Homeric age. The first essential feature 
is that the wrong conduct is intermitted, and 
where possible restoration or reparation is made 
to the aggrieved party. 

Thus the daughter of Apollo’s priest is restored to him.® 
Ods’sseuB stays the anger of the gods by performing a neglected 
sacriflce.r So Agamemnon makes amends to Achillea by gifts 
of tripods, female slaves, etc.® 

The next essential thing is prayer and sacrifice 
to the offended deity.® The intention of the sacri- 
fice is purely propitiatory, and precisely the same 

3 W. James, Human Immortality, London, 189S, p. 83. 

3/f. iv. 1B9. 3 /f. iii. 278 f. 

4 Of. ii. 72. 3 TToris and Days, 2S3. 

» II. 1. 97. 7 Od. iv. 581 tt. ; cf. II. ix. 119 f. 

3 II. xix. 243 £f. 9 /6. i. 98 £f. 
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TOocedure is followed to avert impending evil.^ 
Hence, too, the sacrifice riiay be substituted by 
a vow,- and accompanied or rather followed by 
hymns.® 

The usual term lor ‘propitiate’ is iX-aa-Ktaeai, i.e. to render 
the god tAeui, ‘ well-pleased ’ or * at peace ’ with the worshipper. 
The same idea is expressed by opeo-oi,^ opetro-oo-flat.® The 
propitiatory prayer is especially called Atr^; to pray is 
Amcrflai.® 

(7) Ceremonial purification. — It is sometimes 
said that the ceremonial or symbolic ritual of 
purification, which in forms more or less repulsive 
we laiow to have been practised in later Greece 
and which is attested all over the world, was 
unknoAvn to the Homeric age. No one, however, 
can maintain such a doctrine who does not 
approach the question with eyes wilfully shut to 
the obvious meaning of several Homeric passages. 
These are noticed in art. Purification (Greek) 
and need not be repeated here. But even had 
there been no actual reference to such practices in 
Homer, we should have been abundantly justified 
on a priori grounds in assuming that they existed. 

The case of Theoklymenos in Od. xv. 223 fT. is 
constantly quoted as supporting the opposite 
opinion. This appears to be a misunderstanding 
of the position of a suppliant. So far as the 
present writer knows, the blood-guiltiness of a 
suppliant was inoperative outside his own country. 
If this were not so, how could the guilty man ever 
begin the process of recoveidng his status? The 
very first step in that process is usually for the 
suppliant to seat himself at the hearth of some 

E erson beyond the borders of his own country. If 
is blood-guiltiness were operative, how could he 
approach the holy of holies, i.e. the hearth of his 
hostf'f Usually the suppliant does not even 
reveal his identity before lie has been a guest for 
some time. If his presence carried pollution 
beyond his own borders, could this have been 
tolerated? Once beyond his oivn land, he be- 
comes, so far as concerns outsiders, possessed of 
all the rights of the suppliant ; in his own land to 
slay him is the duty of his victim’s kindred ; out- 
side his own land for an alien to slay him is a 
crime which brings down the vengeance of Zei>s 
iKCTfiaiOt. 

The "well-known case of Orestes might, of course, be quoted. 
The festival of Pitchers (Ohoes), which formed part of the An- 
thesteria, was peculiar in that each participant drank his pitcher 
of wine separately. The reason given was that, when Orestes 
with his mother’s blood upon him came to Athens during the 
festival, the Athenian king, not wishing to be inhospitable but 
unwilling to contaminate the worshippers, ordered separate 
pitchers of wine to be given to each.® But that is a quite 
peculiar case. It is precisely to the Semnai Theai at Athens 
that Orestes is sent by Apollo to make his peace with them. 

The banishment of the suppliant, moreover, 
does not prevent him from ottering prayer and 
sacrifice even to the Deity, whose sanctuaries in 
his own land he may no longer enter. But he 
must make himself an outcast, and then from 
beyond the pale solicit re-admission. 

So wo would interpret the curious instructions given to 
Odysscus.8 He has offended Poseidon. He must therefore 
seek a land where men know not the sea nor eat food mixed 
with salt, who mistake the farmer’s shovel (scull) for the sea- 
man’s oar (scull)— i.e., he is to travel beyond the sphere of the 
sea-god, and there he is to make his propitiatory offering to 
Poseidon. 

3 . Hesiod. — The general framework of ideas 
which Ave have sketched in Homer is to be pre- 
sumed in our study of the conception of sin in 

1 n. vL 86 ff., U6, Od. xvL 184 f. 

9 Od. xU. 346. ® n. i. 472. 

* Ib. ix. 120, xix. 133. ® Od. vni. 390, etc. 

«See artt. Pbateu (Greek), | i, Propitiatios (Greek), 
ExpiATiox AHP Atonement (Greek). ^ 

1 0f. Aristotle, Oec. lS44a. 11 : umtp iKinv Kai aij iariat 

’^^^A^hien. x. 437 C ; Callirasch. AiUa, in Oxprh. Pap. xL 1862 ; 
Eurip. Iph. in Taur. 947 ff. 

• Od. xi. 121 ff. ; cf xxiil. 265 ff. 


the later Greek authors. For in the history of 
religious ideas each new development does not 
cancel or repeal all that went before. Custom, 
with the force of an almost religious sanction,^ 
is nowhere moi'e powerful than here. The old 
and the new tend to persist side by side, each 
acting and re-acting upon the other. The present 
article can only aim at noting the more important 
points of departure and illustrating the leading 
tendencies. 

The terminology of Hesiod is similar to that of 
Homer. Righteousness is Slmj,- and means that 
conduct whi^ is in conformity with a divinely estab- 
lished order, which is careful of the rights of others, 
whether God or man. Unrighteousness is 
hrepPourla, ax^rXia epya, and is the conduct which 
ignores the rights of others and transgresses the 
laws of the divinely established order. The gener- 
ally sober colouring of the poet’s creed is redeemed 
from pessimism by his firm conviction that the 
Judge of all the earth is righteous and will not 
suffer unrighteousness to prevail finally. 

‘Now majr neither I nor son of mine be righteous among 
men : for it is an ill thing to be righteous if the unrighteous 
shall have the greater right. But that I deem not that Zeus 
the hurler of the thunder will bring to pass.’ 3 

Punishment of unrighteousness may not follow 
immediately after the unrighteous act, and the 
wicked may prosper for a time, but in the end the 
moral order of the world triumphs ; 

‘It is better to pass by unrighteousness and to pursue 
righteousness. Righteousness in the end is better than un- 
righteousness, and the fool learneth it by suffering.’ * 

Dike is the daughter of Zeus, honoured and revered 
by the gods who keep Olympos,® and the observ- 
ance of SIkti is the sovereign distinction whereby 
the race of men is divinely marked off from the 
loAver animals, for whom the law of might (pla) is 
the only law.® 

When we compare the specific sins which Hesiod 
enumerates with those of Homer, we are struck by 
the greater prominence of those which have no 
obvious ethical significance and are more of the 
nature of unreasoning tabus. On the one hand, 
we have the Homeric sins ; perjury,’ falsehood,® 
theft,® covetousness,’® dishonouring parents,” un- 
just judgments,’® injury to the fatherless,’® injui-y 
to suppliant or the stranger within the gates,” 
taunting the poor with his poverty,’® lying with 
brother’s wife,’® neglect of prayer and sacrifice,” 
praying with unwashed hands,’® to which we may 
add idleness.’® On the other hand, we have a whole 
catalogue of ‘sins’ which, if not severely repro- 
bated, are at least ‘unluclcy,’ which have no parallel 
in Homer — cutting the nails at a festival of the 
gods,®® sitting on tombstones or other ‘nnmov- 
ables’ (d/ebyra),®’ contact with water which has 
been used by a woman,®® muttering at a sacrifice,®* 
placing a ladle across the mixing bowl,*’ leaving 
the wood of a house unplaned,*® eating from uncon- 
secrated vessels,®® performing certain private tmera- 
tions indiscreetly,” bringing the contagion of death 
into contact with birth.® To find in these prohibi- 
tions traces of Orphic and Pythagorean teaching, 
as Pick does, seems wholly mistaken. These ideas 
are of a type universally attested in early thought, 
and, if they do not appear in Homer, it is not so 
1 Cf. 2 S 1319 : 13 


3 StfiUf (^Vorks, 137}. 
< /e». 21 c ff. ; cf. 333. 
ejTb. 276 ff. 

8 Ib. 822, 709. 

10/6. 816 f. 

12/6. 26011. 

14 Ib. 827. 

16 /6. 828 f. 
lB/6. 723 ff. 

20/fc. 742. 

22 Ib. 753. 

24 Ib. 744. 

96 Ib. 748. 

98 Ib. 78S, 


i/6. 270 ff. 

«/6. 25011. 

7 Ib. 100, 104, £S2fl. 
* Ib. 820, 852. 

II /6. 1850., 831. 

13 Ib. 330. 

13 Ib. 718. 
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much that they are unkno'wn as that they are 
ignored. 

The specific duties which Hesiod recognizes are 
mainly those of Homer : oath-keeping and honesty, 
worship of the gods by prayer and libation and 
sacrifice.* We need only notice the new dignitj' 
which he gives to work as a duty which wins the 
approbation of the gods,“ who have appointed 
work as the lot of humanity.® The practice of 
righteousness is, moreover, given a practical or 
prudential intention which is less obvious in 
Homer : 


‘ Work, foolish Perses, the works which the gods have 
appointed unto men, lest one day with children and wife thou 
hast to beg thy bread among the neighbours and they heed 
thee not.’ * 

‘According to thy power do sacrifice unto the deathless 
gods . . . that they may have a gracious heart and mind 
toward thee, that thou mayst buy another’s estate, not another 


thine.’ * 

‘Take Just measure from thy neighbour and give him just 
return, with the same measure or yet better if thou canst, that 
even so afterward in thy need thou mayst find him a sure 
help.’® 

So the scarlet womans is to be avoided tor prudential reasons. 


The punishment of sin is by way of temporal 
affliction in this life : 


* Whoso ensue evil insolence and froward works, for them 
doth Zeus decree justice. . . . On them doth the Son of Kronos 
bring from heaven a grievous visitation, even famine and plague 
together, and the people perish. Their women hear not 
children: their houses aiecay by devising of Olympian Zeus: or 
anon he destroyeth a great host of them within a wall if may 
be, or the Son of Kronos taketh vengeance on their ships at 
sea.* 8 


So the righteous are rewarded by temporal 
prosperity : 

‘Their city flourisheth and the people prosper therein. And 
there is in their land peace, the nurse of children, and Zeus 
doth never decree war for them. Neither doth famine ever 
consort with men who deal straight Judgments, nor doom, but 
In mirth they tend the works that are their care. For them 
earth beareth abundant livelihood, and on the hills the oak’s 
top beareth aooms, the oak’s midst bees : their fleecy sheep are 
heavy with wool : their wives bear children like unto their 
parents : they flourish with good things continually, neither go 
they on ships, but bounteous earth beareth fruit for them.’ 8 

The punishment of the wicked may, of course, 
involve the innocent : 


‘ Oftentimes a whole city reapeth the recompense of the evil 
man who sinneth and worketh the works of foolishness.’ 

We have seen in Homer how the vengeance of 
Zeus may involve the sinner’s wife and children.** 
So in Hesiod ; 

‘Whoso of his will sweareth false witness and lieth, and 
wrongeth Justice and sinneth beyond redemption, his race is 
dimmer in the after days ; but the race of him that keepeth his 
oath is better in the time to corae.'l^ 

But this does not seem to mean much more than 
is already necessarily implied in the solidarity of 
the family, and is at any rate no such explicit 
doctrine of the hereditary curse as we shall find in 
Theognis. 

As to the special agency hy which retribution is 
effected, we have Horkos, who attends on crooked 
judgments (Eechtsleugungy^ and punishes per- 
jury *‘ the Erinyes as avenging spirits ; *’ Dike, 
who informs Zeus of the wickedness of men : 

‘Whenever any injureth her with crooked slighting, straight- 
way she sltteth by Zeus the father and telleth of the unright- 
eous mind of men till the people pay for the folly of their kings 
who with ill thoughts wrest aside Judgments, declaring 
fa!seIy.‘lB 

But we have a specially interesting development 
in the idea of a sort of spirits intermediate between 
men and gods whose function is to act as 
‘ watchers ’ ((^ulXaces) of mortal men : 

.‘The immortals are nigh among men and remark them that 
with crooked Judgments oppress one another, taking no heed 


1 Worts, 135, 336 ff., 465. 2 /6. 299 ff. 

\Ib. 397. 4 JJ). 397 tf. B Jb. 336 ff. 

Ih. 349 ff. 7 II), 373 : vvvn TrvyotrroXo?. 

8 Ih. 238 Cf. 9 Ib. 227 ff. 10 Ib, 240 f. 

n. iv. 162. 12 Worts, 283 B. IS Ib. 219, 
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of the anger of the gods. Yea, thrice ten thousand immortals 
are there on the bounteous earth, who keep watch over mortal 
men : who watch over Judgments and froward works : cl6d in 
mist, faring everywhere over the earth.’ 7 

In Homer it is the gods themselves who ' in the likeness of 
strangers from another land visit in divers guises the cities of 
men and watch the unrighteousness (vPptr) and righteousness 
(evyofiti)) of men.’ 2 

Historically these Hesiodio ^liXoa-es seem — but this 
is matter of opinion — to reappear in the ^liXoa-es of 
Plato’s Republic.^ They seem to he rightly equated 
with the spirits of the golden race who, in Hesiod’s 
account of the fall, in the form of datpovcs,^ exercise 
j'ust this supervision over men. 

The reader who turns from Homer to Hesiod is 
conscious of a change of atmosphere. The radiant 
gaiety of the Homeric world has given place to a 
world of most sober colouring, where the lights 
bum low and the shadows deepen. There is but 
a hint in Homer of an earlier age, a lusty spring- 
time of the world when men were mightier than 
their degenerate descendan ts. ‘As men are now ’ ' 
— so the poet contrasts his own with the earlier 
age. But the contrast is merely of physical 
prowess. In Hesiod, on the other hand, we find 
a fully developed doctrine of a lost Golden Age 
from which men have through their folly and sin 
declined.® 

4. Solon, Theognis, etc. — In the Greek poets of 
the period between Hesiod and the end of the 
6th cent. B.C. the general conception of the nature 
and consequences of sin remains much as we have 
described it in Homer and Hesiod ; KSpos, satiety, 
begets C^pit, wantonness, whence springs 
moral blindness, sin, or the consequences of sin : 

TiKT€i yap fcopot vppiVf wav roXvf oXjSos ejn^rat avBptanoiViv 
ocroi; >'009 apno? ^.7 

Or, again, as in Homer, cppis may arise from the 
mere thoughtlessness of youth : 

ij^Tj KOI vtS-nji ciriicov^t^et voov avBp6ff iroXAwi' B* i^atptt Bvphv 
«9 apir\aKCtjv.^ 

There is the same profound conviction of the 
moral order of the universe : 

*0 Zeus, father Zeus, thine is the dominion of heaven, and 
thou dost \Yatch the works of men, lawless and lawful, and 
takest heed of the righteousness and unrighteousness of beasts ' 
(<yol Brjptuyv vjSpi? re koX Sik-q fteAei).® 

There is the same certainty that sin must he 
followed by punishment : 

‘ Unrighteous is the mind of the rulers of the people : for 
them there is prepared much suffering by reason of their great 
insolence. For they know not to restrain satiety (lust) . . . 
They wax wealthy by unrighteous deeds : they spare neither 
holy things nor public things ; they steal and rob here and 
there ; they take no heed to the august foundations of justice, 
who, though she is silent, knoweth the things that are and that 
were afore, and in time verily she cometh to repay.'io *Kone 
ever wronged stranger or suppliant and escaped the knowledge 
of the immortals.* Sin may prosper for a little, but * the end 
is woe, and the counsel of the gods prevails.* 

The punishment of the guilty, we have seen in 
Homer and Hesiod, may involve the affliction of 
the sinner’s connexions, his wife, his children, his 
city ; the people pay for the sins of their rulers.*® 
But now Ave find it explicitly stated that the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children. And 
this is, indeed, but the natural corollary of the 
conception that sin is inevitably followed hy afflic- 
tion. Since it appears that in this life the sinner 
frequently escapes punishment, while there Avas 
no lively conviction that there is any punishment 
after death, it Avas natural to conclude that the 
punishment must fall upon his descendants. 

1 Works, 249 fl. 2 od. xvii. 485 fl. 

2 374 D, and passim. 4 Works, 122. 

B oToi vvv Pporoi elai (11. V. 304, xii. 383, 449, xx. 287X 

BFor the details of Hesiod’s account of the fall the reader 
is referred to the art. Hesiod. Here it will be sufficient to say 
that in the Works we have two versions of the legend : (1) lines 
42-105 and (2) lines 109-201. 
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Otherwise the doctrine of the eternal and infallible 
justice of heaven becomes vain. God, it is in- 
ferred, takes long views. He bides His time until 
the cup of iniquity is full. The sword of justice 
may linger, but it will surely fall, if not upon the 
sinner himself, then upon the heads of his miildren 
or descendants. 

‘Not long abide for men the works of unrighteousness. 
Zeus beholdeth the issue of all things, and sudden ns the wind 
that scatters the clouds in spring ... is the vengeance of Zeus. 
He is not swift to anger at each thing like a mortal man, yet he 
who has a sinful heart escapes not his notice for ever, but is 
surely revealed in the end. One pays the penalty immediately, 
another after. And if they escape themselves and the doom of 
the ^ods overtake them not, yet surely it oometh afterward ; 
the innocent pay for their deeds, their children or their 
descendants alter them.’i 

‘ These things (the apparent escape of the sinner from retri- 
bution] deceive the mind of men ; lor not at the moment of 
each act do the gods punish sins, but one paj’s the ill debt him- 
self nor hanps woe over his dear children in the aftertime: 
another justice overtaketh not : ere that relentless death 
alights upon his eyes, bringing doom.’® 

The doctrine seemed to be the natural issue of 
the doctrine of the inflexible justice of heaven. 
And genuine examples of the unrigliteous prosper- 
ity of one generation being succeeded by signal 
calamity in another were common enough. Popu- 
lar fancy would manufacture others, and by an 
easy paralogism infer a general principle. How 
deeply ingrained in Greek belief it was is shown 
by the fact that in a formal curse — e.g., that pro- 
nounced by the herald at the opening of the 
Ecclesia and the Boule — the descendants and 
family of the transgressor were included ; 

ov exeivoi? cvx^o'd* iroietv avrbp, koX yivoit oiK^av.3 

And Aristotle ^ implicitly justifies the doctrine, if 
regard be had only to the individual’s reckoning 
with heaven. But, from the point of view of the 
innocent suflferer, it is manifestly unfair that he 
should pay the penalty for sins in which he had 
no part. The injustice of it was bound to strike 
every serious man. 

As David cried : ' Lo, 1 have sinned, and I have done per- 
versely : but these sheep, what have they done ? let thine hand, 

I pray thee, be against me, and against my father’s house,’® so 
Theognis cries : ‘ 0 Father Zeus, would that it might please 
the gods that he . , . who works the works of foolishness and 
taketh no heed of the gods might himself pay for his evil doing 
and that the sins of the father should not afterward be an evu 
for his children : that the children of an unjust father who do 
righteously, reverencing thine anger, who among their towns- 
men have loved Justice from the Beginning, should not pay for 
any transgression of their fathers. Would that this were well- 
pleasing to the gods : hut now the doer escapes, and another 
afterwards bears the evil ’ ; ® and again : ‘ 0 Zeus, I wonder at 
thee : thou art lord of all : . . . how can thy heart count the 
sinner and the unrighteous alike 7 . . . There is no sure sign 
given to men by the gods nor any certain way wherein one 
may walk and be well-pleasing to the gods. The sinners enjoy 
untroubled prosperity, while those who refrain their hearts 
from wickedness have poverty for their lot.’^ 

It must be emphasized that Theognis is not 
questioning the fact, nor is he impugning the 
justice of heaven, which indeed he is concerned 
to maintain — precisely as Jeremiah® makes the 
righteousness of God his justification for reasoning 
with Him : 

‘Righteous art thou, 0 Lord, when I plead with thee: yet 
would 1 reason the cause with thee : wherefore doth the way 
of the wicked prosper? wherefore are all they at ease that deal 
very treacherously 1 ’ 

There in fact is the difficulty. If God is a just j 
God, why does the sinner not pay for his sins i 
immediately so that the anger or God should be * 
unmistakably revealed? Why, if God is just, 
does the sinner sometimes escape punishment in 
this life altogether ? If it be answered that God 
visits the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
then God is again unjust, in that He visits the 
guilt of the sinner upon the innocent. From this 
dilemma there could be no escape without a new 

1 Solon, frag. 12. ® Theognis, 203 ff. 

8 Demosth. Falsa Legatio, W. 

4 Fth. Nie. i. 10. 1100» 29 : oroirov ie Kal to uriSey /iijS' trri nva. 
voivov oTiviKvricrfiai ra tSv ticyoi'tiK' roTt yoveCo-iv. 

^2 8 2411. « 781 ft. 7 87311. 8121. 


conception of the meaning of life — that is to say, 
a new conception of the destiny of the soul. 

That new conception of the soul, which for con- 
venience we may call the mystic or Orphic concep- 
tion, profoundly influenced the Greek doctrine of 
sin from the 6th cent, onwards, and the remainder 
of this article is chiefly concerned to illustrate the 
traces of that influence to be found in Greek 
writers of the 5th and 4th centuries before Christ.^ 
S- Pindar. — The genesis of sin is in Pindar con- 
ceived on familiar lines. Great prosperity (oX|3os) 
is a temptation or incentive to sin. The effect is 
likened to that of overfeeding : satiety (K6pos) 
breeds insolence When Oppis finds expres- 

sion in action, it leads to woe {&TTj). 

Thus Ixion : 

tv^eviaci yap Trapa KpoviSat^ 

y\vKvv eKuv ptorov, fiaKpov oux VTre/iCivev 6X/5op, ftotvopeVatB 
tfypacriP 

*Hpas OT* epaffffcLTO, • • • 

, • • aXXd viv vj3pi9 el; avdrav virepd^avov 
wpaev.^ 

So Tantalos : 


KaraTTei/fai 

fityav o\fioy ovk eSvvdaBrjf Kopu B* e\ev 
arav vnipoirKov*^ 

It may be noted that Kdpos and Vppis come to have 
practically identical meanings, so that Hybris 
appears as mother of Koros,^ thus reversing the 
Solon-Theognis version, which makes Hybris 
daughter of Koros. 

No Greek poet lays more emphasis than Pindar 
does upon heredity.® And nowhere do we find the 
solidarity of the family, whether for weal or for 
woe, more vividly realized. The family is like a 
field which is fruitful or fallow in alternate 
generations.® The ‘family fortune’ is of great 
moment always.’ Hence it is natural for Pmdar 
to think of the destiny of a given generation as 
conditioned by the conduct of earlier generations — 
to conceive, in fact, the sin or the righteousness 
of the fathers being visited upon the children. 
But now, in several remarkable passages of Pindar, 
we have the nature and destiny of the_ soul pre- 
sented in a light which alters the relative values 
of life and death. Unfortunately the fragmentaiy 
character of some of these passages makes their 
interpretation a matter of the utmost difficulty. 
Yet the general outlines seem sufficiently clear. 

In Irag. 131 8 we find a definite contrast between the destiny 
of the ‘ body (o-iouo) which lolloweth overmighty death ’ and the 
‘likeness of life* (alJivof e;8u\ov) which ‘remaineth yet alive: 
for it alone is from the gods. It sleepeth when the members 
are active, but to them that sleep in many a dream it revealeth 
the coming Judgment for weal or woe.' 


The soul, then, and the soul alone, is divine in its 
origin. It is a ‘likeness of life,’ that is to say, it 
is conceived as resembling the living man in suck 
a way as to preserve its identity : it can be known 
among other souls as being the soul of such and 
such a person. It is a prisoner in the body, which 
hampers and impedes its activity. Its still small 
voice cannot be heard amid the thunder of fleshly 
energies ; only in sleep, when these energies are 
hushed and stilled, it regains for a season its full 
efficiency. Life, this present life, is less a boon 
than a thorn : ‘ Man is well done with it soon as 
he’s born.’ Only by death can the temporary 
release of sleep become a permanent emancipation. 

And, if one incarnation, why not many ? It is 
an easy, step to conceive the soul as undergoing 
a series of probationary incarnations, until it has 
again become worthy to be united with the divine, 
to return to heaven, which is its home. The 
1 For detafis the reader may be referred to the articles on 
Mtsteries (Greek, etc.), NEO-PiiATomsM, etc. 
a PylA. ii. 25. 3 Of. 1. 65. 

4 Of. xiii. 10 (cf. Oracle in Herod, viii. 77). 

8 TO 6e ^ va KftariOTOv anav (01. ix. 100), 

6Nem.vl. 8ff.,xi. 37fr. ^ ^ r, .i; 

7 KpCvet trvyytyhs epyojv nepl vdvrtoy (Atm, v. 40 ; Cf. Pylh* V 
17 ; Isth. I. 40 ; Nem. iii. 40). 

8 Preserved by Plutarch, Consof. ad Apollon, ch. 85, 
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number and the nature of its incarnations must 
depend upon its previous conduct ; 

‘ From whomsoever Persephone accepts atonement of ancient 
sorrow, the souls of these she sends again in the ninth year into 
the upper sun : from these spring glorious kings, and men 
excellent in strength and mightiest in wisdom : who In future 
time are called by men holy heroes.’ l 
How, then, can the individual best assist the 
emancipation of his soul? In two ways : (1) he 
must endeavour to abstain from unrighteousness ; 
(2) he must be initiated in the mysteries which 
not merely teach him what lies beyond, but actually 
show him the ^ilryos lepiv,® the holy light, the light 
that never was on land or sea. Then he shall 
know’ that the same heaven from which the soul 
came at first shall also be her final home. He 
sees the light and whence it flows. 

■ Happy is he who has seen these things ere he goes beneath 
the earth : ho knotvs that the end of life is with God, even ns 
from God was its heginning.’S 

What now is the bearing of this doctrine of the 
soul upon the conception of hereditary guilt? 
Pindar seems to answer this question in the Snd 
Olympian. 

The victor whom ho celebrates is Theron of Acrapas, who as 
one of the Emmenidal is a descendant of the sinful house of 
Laios, ting of Thebes. Now, even from the time that Mlos 
was slain by his fatal son (n^pi/iot viot). Fate (Motpa) has eo 
guided the family fortune, on the whole a happy fortune,* that 
togetlier with heaven-sent prosperity they have also endured 
'woeful reverse at other times.' But ‘wealth adorned with 
deeds of excellence . . . is a most sure light,’® if the possessor 
‘knoweth that which Is to be: that the helpless souls® of the 
dead pay the penalty immediately here, while the sins done in 
this realm of Zeus one Judges under earth, pronouncing doom 
by hateful constraint.’ ’ But equally by night ns by day ’ — the 
same emphasis and order ns we have noted above — ’ the good 
receive a lile more free from trouble,’ vexing not the earth with 
the might of their hands nor the waters of the sea, in that 
ghostly life. But with the honoured of the gods, even those 
who rejoiced in keeping their oaths, they live a tearless life, 
while those others endure trouble beyond beholding. But 
whoso have endured unto three times on either side to refrain 
their souls utterly from Iniquity, rise by the way of Zeus unto 
the tower of Kronos ; where round the planets of the blest the 
ocean breexes blow, and flowers of gold are glowing,' cto.® 

Thus God is not unjust : if Ho seems so, it is 
‘because wo see not to the end.’ Sin, in the end, 
must be punished. The sins of the fathers affect 
the destiny of the children. But it is not witliout 
hope that each generation travels. And the path 
which each must thus hopefully travel is the same 
—to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
■with their God. 

6. ^schylus. — jEschylus is much occupied ■with 
the hereditary curse, as illustrated especially in 
the royal house of Atreus, in which one murder is 
avenged by a new murder, and the new murder by 
yet another, and so on, seemingly Avithout end. 
At times the ineluctability of fate becomes over- 
powering. 

'^unt answers taunt, and things are hard to read. The 
spoiler is spoiled, the slayer pays, and it abides, as Zeus abides 
upon his throne, that he who does must suffer ; for so it Is 
ordained. Who shall cast forth from the house the bread of 
corses 1 The race is glued to woe.’ ® 

Indeed, _ if punishment is vioAved in its merely 
retiihutive aspect, and if Ave take short vieAvs of 
justice, there is no seeing Avhere the process is to 
stop. The last sufferer must in any case he tm- 
avenged. It is only Avhen she is Aveary of the 
I ^g. 133 (Plato, Jfeno, 81 B). 

J Anstoph. Nrojj, 445. 

’Frag. 102. 0. Kern in AHITxix. (10191 2-3, p. 434, Is mis. 
raken in thinking that the apxa here refers to ‘ die Wiedetgeburt 
ues Mysten aus dcra Muttcrschosse der Unterweltsgottin,’ as 
l! a aaotu which the mysUs has attained by contact with 
ine objects in the holy eista. ‘ Deshalb steht opxd ausdriicklich 
ninter rckevra.’ But the position of apyd is due to the natural 
smphMis— • the end is even ns the beginning ' (of. Pylh, x. 10 : 
VAvjcv 0 avOpcjiruv t«Aos apxd re dai^ovov bpvvvros auferat, where 
me emphasis and the order are precisely the same), 
rarpwiov top eviftpovn rrortiov (65 f.). 

"erufiuTaTov d>e') 70 S (101 f.). 

. ^ptptt (105), i.e. those who have committed 

anara, and are not yet redeemed. 
mroWarepov (110) ; they are not yet wholly emancipated. 
'Of.h.6Sfl. 3 Agam. 1537 a. 


unending play of tit-for-tafc^ that Klytemnestra 
is fain to conclude an amnesty Avith the Salfiuv, or 
ancestral spirit, of the Pleisthenidai, upon the basis 
of the status quo,^ 

But the retributive aspect of sin is to uEschylus 
merely an incident in the larger motive, Avhich is 
educative. He is never tired of insisting that the 
end of suffering is to teach men o-m^poo-dvij, Avhich 
is precisely the antithesis of C/3pis. 

‘It la good to learn wisdom by sorrow.’® 'Zeus who guides 
men to be wise, Zeus who hath established it as valid law that 
by suffering men shall learn.’* 

We have seen that Pindar conceives the soul as 
most active in sleep. So the Psalmist ® says : 
'My reins instruct me in the night seasons.’ So 
ALschylus conceives that it is in tlie watches of 
the night, Avhen the bodily energies are hushed, 
that the still small voice of conscience is heard, or, 
as he expresses it in the physiological language of 
his time, 

’There droppeth before the heart (xapSca) sad memoiy-’s pain, 
and Avisdom (o-uijipovetv) cometh to men against their will.’® 
This he describes as a Sain6voiv jSiaims, a favour 
Avhich the gods force upon men.’ He conceives 
then that the gods ‘Avill not that any should 
erish,’ and, so conceiAung, he rejects quite 
efinitely the old notion that mere prosperity 
excites the anger and the vengeance of heaven. 
He proclaims his ‘lonely faith’ {jxovb<jip<jiv) in 
memorable Avords : 

‘ It is tho impious deed that gives birth to other deeds after 
it in the likeness of its kind, but the house of the righteous is 
blessed in its children for ever.’® 

Prosperity is doubtless a temptation ; it is no less 
hard a task to ‘ thole ’ ® prosperity than to ‘ thole ’ 
adversity. But the good man Avms through. So 
the ancestral curse is not a compelling cause of 
crime; it may aid and abet,^® but it does not 
render sin unavoidable or excuse the sinner. 

HJscIiylus is familiar Avith the larger faith Avhioh 
regarded the present life as only the gateAvay to 
a fuller life beyond. Preoccupied as he Avas Avith 
the problem of sin and sufiering, he dAvells on the 
unseen Avorld mostly as a place of retribution. 

‘Xhelgods are not heedless of theroAVhose hands are steeped in 
blood. Tho dark Erinyes tn time, when a man has prospered 
without righteousness, with reversal of his life’s lot make him 
dim, and when he is among the unseen there la no avail.’ u 
'Not even in the house of Hades when he dice shall he who 
doeth these things escape the guilt of his sin. There too, it is 
said, another Zeus Judges among the dead men’s sins in a last 
Judgment.’ i’ 

7. Conclusion. — Here Ave must end our study. 
Henceforth the Greek doctrine of sin develops in 
tAvo main directions. On the one hand, sin be- 
comes identical Avith ignorance, righteousness with 
knoAvledge ; oi55eli iKim /coxiSs.^’ And this, indeed, 
may not unfairly be described as the character- 
istically philosophic doctrine. Conceiving moral 
rightness as essentially a matter of right knoAV- 
ledge, they held it to be unthinkable that a man 
should knoAV the better and yet deliberately choose 
the Averse. And, if this theory proved manifestly 
out of harmony with the facts, as Aristotle says,” 
that Avas because right knoAvledge Avas Avholly or 
teniporarily obscured by vicious appetite, and none 
the less the ideal to be pursued Avas knoAvledge. 
It did not greatly trouble the philosopher that on 
this vioAV the gates of heai’en Avere barred to the 
general mass of toiling mortality and that no 
Aveight Avas given to the great non-intellectual 
virtues of patience and humility and charity, all 
1 Tuptya rvpiiaTiTttrai (Agam. 1430). 

’ Ib. 1634. s Eumen. 620. *Agam. 176 f. 

6 16’. ® Agam. 178 ff. ’ Ib. 

8 Ib. 737. 

9 4>tpciv is regular in the double sense. 

10 irarptSev fie ovAAjjirrwp yfivoir’ ay dXda-rtap tAgam 15081 
n/6. 460ff. 

12 Suppl. 22811. ; of. 415 ; also Eumen. 267 ft., 336 ft. 

18 Plato, Timeeus, 88 D. 

1* Eth. Ifie. VII. ii. 2, 1146*> 25. 
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that we sum up as ‘ otherworldliness.’ But to 
others it seemed as if this doctrine could lead at 
best only to a practical or ‘ political ’ righteousness. 
If the soul is indeed a wanderer from God who is 
her home, if her final destiny is indeed reunion 
with God, then knowledge such as is attainable 
by ordinary means seemed insufficient. Tlie finer 
spirits yearned, as Plato yearned, for an fSx^/ia 
Pepai&repov, a \6yot OeTos, in which to make the 
voyage of life, in place of the poor raft (ffxeSla) of 
merely ‘ human ’ knowledge.' If the soul alone 
is divine, if tliis tenement of clay bo in truth a 
prison, as tlie mysteries taught, tlien man must 
wean tlie soul from association witli the body, 
must accustom her to be, so far as is now possible, 
‘alone with herself,’ must accustom her to con- 
template the things beyond, so that, ivhen she 
leaves the body and arrives there, she will not 
gape and be dizzy,® but will feel at home in her 
surroundings.* If it be only in moments of exalta- 
tion and ecstasy that the embodied spirit can 
obtain even a glimpse of disembodied felicity, the 
seeker after truth cries : Si Mavla, The 

foolishness of men may be wisdom ivith God. 

Lwkratdiie.— E. Rohde, Psyche'^, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1898; 
J. Koberle, SUnde imd Gnade, Munich, 1905 ; P. D. Chanteple 
de la Saussaye, Lehrbxich der RtligionsgcschichU?, Tubingen, 
1905, ii. ; F. R. Tennant, The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall 
and Original Sin, Cambridge, 1903 ; E. Buchholz, Die sittliche 
Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aeschylos, Leipzig, 1800; 
P. Decharme, Buripide et T esprit de son thidtre, Pans, 1893; 
E. Maass, Orpheus, Munich, 1895 ; C. F. von N^elsbach, 
Die homerische Theologies, Nuremberg, 1884 ; A. Bertholet, 
Biblische Theologic des alien Testaments, Tubingen, 1911 ; E. D. 
Burton, J. M. P. Smith, and G. B. Smith, IHblical Ideas of 
Atonement, Chicago, 1919; H. Usener, Die Sintfluthsagen, 
Bonn, 1899, A. W. hlAIR. 

SIN (Hebrew and Jewish). — i. Terms. — ^We 
need not concern ourselves here with the numerous 
words denoting particular vices or with words of 
such wide significance as jn, ra’, and its cognates 
(used for every variety of vice or misfortune, of 
moral or material evil). We confine ourselves to 
the ordinary, general words for ‘ sin.’ 

There is a group of terms from the root son — KBni, aKpEj, 
nsen, nsao, usually translated ‘sin.’ The verb is also used In 
the purely secular sense of ‘missing one’s waj’ (or aim)’ (Job 
624, RV, Pr 836, EVm, Job ilM iUob. 17), RV). gsJp and are ; 
usually translated ‘transgress,’ ‘transgression.’ The verb is 
also used in the secular sense of ‘rebel.’ |i;/, 'dtoon, |iK, ’awen, : 
and h\y,, 'dicel, are all translated ‘ iniquity.’ The ’usage of 
similar roots in cognate languages suggests that 'diodn and 
'dxoel may have had originally the concrete sense of ‘going 
astray.’ The concrete sense of 'dwen, ‘sorrow,’ ‘trouble,’ is 
still in use in the OT. Jlpi, PPI, and are usually trans- 
lated ‘-wicked,’ ‘wickedness.’ The original meaning of the 
root is doubtful ; but these words and the corresponding 
denominative verb are regularly used in the forensic sense of 
‘being guilty of a crime,' ‘being in the wrong in a lawsuit’ 
(Ex 231). The use of these terms in the ethical and religious 
sense, ‘wicked,’ is an extension of the forensic usage. In LXX 
derivatives of J(’ are rendered infer alia in various passages by 
aSiKia, aiiapria, avopta, or the verbs, nouns, adjectives, etc., 
corresponding to these words. The same is true of derivatives 
of p sh' and of r sh', and of the words 'duion, 'dxcen, and 'dwel 
themselves, except that 'dwen and 'dwel are not rendered by 
apapria ot its cognates. The derivatives of (i{’, however, are 
usually rendered by apaprta. and its cognates. 'Awon is trans- 
lated in roughly equal proportions by aStsCa, etc., ipaprCa, etc., 
avopta, etc., and seldom by anything else. 'Awcl is usually 
rendered by aSisfa and, less frequently, avopta, 'Awen, on the 
other hand, is usually rendered by avopta and, much less 
often, by aStsCa, when understood in ethical and religious 
senses, otherwise by words denoting ‘toil,’ ‘ trouble,’ etc. The 
derivatives of p sh' are rendered^ usually by either apapria, etc., 
aStKta, etc., avopta, etc., or atre'peia, etc., or afltTeu. 'The 
derivatives of r sh’ are most often rendered by atrtprjs and 
its cognates, but also frequently by apapraXos and cognates, 
occasionally by aStsia, etc. The Latin renderings of the Vg. are 
also very varied. The most common rendering for the Ji{’ terms 
is peccalum ; for pesha' and 'dwdn, iniquilas, but sometimes 
sceltts for pesha'; for r sh' terms, impizis, etc. The Vg. 
renderings have been influenced by those of the LXX. It is 
noteworthy that ^cf*, hatl'dth, dxodn, and pesha' are, each of 

iPtedo, 85D. ^ S Gorgias, SZT A. 

3 ovK ayvoct ra irapovra iPhcEdo, 108 A). 

4 Aristoph. Frogs, 1346. 


them, used alike for ‘ sin,’ ‘ guilt,’ and ‘ punishment,’ and that 
and pesha' are also used for ‘ sin-offering.’ Although 
the terms are mostly used of sin against Qod, they oc- 
casionally denote wrong done to man ; 'dtcon and the p sh' 
terras arc used of conduct, etc., either to God or to man. 

A somewhat different feature is the frequent use in connexion 
with sin and sinners of ndbhdl, nebhdld, EV ‘fool,’ ‘ folly,’ LXX 
mostly atfiptov, aiJipocrvvTi, Vg. various; and other -words of 
similar meaning. 

Other terms for ‘ sin ’ peculiar to particular -writers or periods 
will be noticed below. 

2. General considerations suggested by the 
terminology. — We do not learn much from the 
etymology ; it is often uncertain. When a word 
is fairly launched on its career, its meaning in 
actual usage is little influenced by its ori^al 
etymology unless this is conspicuously obvious, 
and not always then. Sometimes, however, an 
original concrete usage persists side by side with 
the abstract sense derived from it, as in the cases 
of 'omen, and the roots p sH,rsJi, and probably ht’. 
In these cases the concrete usage might continue to 
determine in some measure the sense of the abstract 
terms; e.g,, it would be tempting to suppose that 
the ht’ words implied that sin was a futile blunder, 
the p sJi words that it was rebellion against God, 
and the r sH words that the sinner put himself in 
the ivrong, and to some extent this may have been 
the case. The fact that the LXX almost invari- 
ably renders the hf words by apapria and its 
cognates shows that these terras were regarded as 
specially denoting sin qua sin. Otherwise the 
facts in § I indicate that by the time the LXX was 
made there was no sense of any marked difference 
between the leading terms for sin. 

It should bo noticed that both the etymology and the LXX 
renderings Indicate that sin was reprded as negative. Both 
hf and apapria are failure to reach an ideal standard— it is 
suggested that the o in apapria, though aspirated, is privative. 
R sh' and aSiicfa are divergence from a legal standard. Both 
the hf snd the r sh’ terms are contrasted with the pis 
(‘ righteous’) terms (Pr lO® lS5i).i P sh' is rebellion against a 
I lawful authority : 'dxBdn and 'dxcel are divergence from the 
straight course ; 'dxeexx is the absence ot what is worths’ or 
desirable. 

Another feature is the use ot the same terms for sin, guilt, 
punishment, and sin-offering. The usage arises out of a primi- 
tive psycholop' as to which it is dangerous to be dogmatic. It 
seems natural, however, to see in these facts an indication that 
sin -was thought of os automatically including and working out 
its own fatal sequel. The terms might he extended to sin- 
offering ns a kind of penalty. ‘For the Jews sin is a power 
which brings ruin to sinners, because it is fundamentally 
identical with punishment.’ 2 Sin is personified in the literature, 
which probably implies that it was sometimes popularly regarded 
as a person, a kind of evil deity. In Gn 47 sin {haUdth) crouches 
like a wild beast lying in wait for its prey. Parallel to the 
familiar phrase ' ne'um YHWM,' ’ oracle of Jahweh,’ we have in 
Ps 861 • ne'um pesha',’ ‘ oracle of sin.’ In Zeo 66ff. wickedness 
ixish'd) appears ns a woman.3 In Sir 271® a lion lies in wait for 
prey ns sin iapaprCa) for evil-doers. 

3- Primitive ideas. — Obviously many of the 
Israelite ideas as to sin were held by them in 
common with other peoples, especially other 
Semitic peoples. This is most of all the case in 
the earlier period, before the time of Amos, c. 
750 B.c. In this period the ideas suggested by the 
etymology of the terms and their_ concrete use 
would be prominent — e.g., that of sin as a power 
automatically working out punishment, Closely 
connected with this is the view that suffering and 
misfortune, especially exceptional misfortune, are 
indications that the sufferer has been guilty of 
heinous sin. Thus in 2 S 21' a grievous famine 
leads David to ask of what sin it is the punish- 


Further, "we must V*ear in mind that the idea 
of sin in its earliest form is neither moral nor 
spiritual ; sin is simply that of which the deity or 
deities disapprove. It is, indeed, often_ said tliat 
sin, at a primitive stage, is merely the violation of 
national or tribal custom, 
r Cf. art. ‘Righteousness’ in BDB and ERE. 

2 R. Smend, Lehrbxich der AT Religionsgeschichte, Freiburg, 
1893, p. 431 ; cf. p. 196 and W. R. Smith, Religion of the 
Semites^, p. 423. 

2 Cf. Is 6464- (Heb. St). 
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'In t)ie earliest parts of tlie Old Testament, sin is almost in- 
yariably presented to us ns nothing more than disobedience to 
the statutes regulating religious, social, and civil life in Israel, 
and a violation of the good customs in vogue among this 
people.’ 1 

There is a largo measure of truth in this view, 
hut it is not inconsistent with what was said above. 
At this stage of religions^ development there is 
a very close organic conne.vion between deity and 
people ; the customs and rules of national life are 
under religious sanction ; they are the will of the 
deity. Men’s ideas of sin depend upon their 
thoughts of God ; for primitive peoples the deity 
has largely the character of an arbitrary, self- 
willed tyrant. There is no knowing what may 
please or anger Him, or what He may think fit to 
demand, what He may approve as piety, or what 
He may condemn as sin. Sian may only discover 
that he has sinned through the punishment that 
crushes him. 

Thus Jloses la on hla way to Egypt to fulfll the mission with 
which iahweh has entrusted him ; he ia unconscious of any- 
thing that should rouse the divine anger against him. Yet 
Jahweh makes an onslaught on him and seeks to kill him, 
because he had not circumcised his son, although there Is no 

S revious command to circumcise in the document J, to which 
ID passage belongs (Ex 4-af-). David, when persecuted by 
Saul, thought it possible that, for some unknown reason, he 
bad incurred the ill-will of Jahweh, that Jahweh had stirred 
up Saul against him, but might be appeased by a gift (1 S 
20is).a 

Again,' in the early period, the idea of sin is 
objective ; sin consists in the performance or 
neglect of certain external acts. 

* Ho occasion is taken to inquire more deeply into the nature 
of sin as affecting man’s inner life.’ • ’ Sin is action antagonistic 
to God (ffollwidriffe) without any reference whatever to the 
question whether the actor is conscious of this quality of his 
action. A man does not become a sinner through the purpose 
of hla act but through his objective doings.' < 

The conditions of satisfactory relations with 
God are largely material and physical— various 
rites, regulations as to food and ‘cleanness and 
unclcaiincss’ generally, all sorts of tabus. Al- 
though most of the Levitical ordinances come to 
us from a later period, they probably represent 
very fairly the conditions of earlier times. This is 
implied, infer alia, by the prophetic denunciations 
of ritual. If wo could compare the system of the 
Priestly Code with the practices in early Israel, 
the advantage would he with the Code. Thus the 
distinction with rvliich we meet later between 
‘secret’ sins, or ‘errors’ (n'ltt’r.p), and ‘presumptuous’ 
sins (oni [Ps 19'“'']), or sins ‘with a high hand’ 
(Nu 15““) — i.e. between unconscious, unintentional 
sins and those which were conscious and deliberate 
— is, as we have seen in examples already referred 
to, ancient and primitive. The exact interpreta- 
tion of ordinances as to ritual, etc., would often 
he known to the priests alone; moreover, the 
ordinances as to what was clean or nnclean might 
easily be broken unwittingly. 

In early times the principle of the solidarity of 
the family, tribe, or nation was strongly held ; 
guilt attached to the kindred and fellow-tribesmen 
of an oflender — ns in the case of Achan (Jos 7*""') 
and of Saul and the Gibeonites (2 S 21). The guilt 
of fathers and ancestors attaches to children and 
descendants. 

The punishment of sin may involve the death of 
the offender — e.ff., the sons of Eli (1 S 2“') — or 
some minor misfortnne, as in the case of David 
(2S 12'“*'). Sacrifice (j.v.) played a large part in 
estahli.shing, maintaining, and restoring right 
relations between God and man, hut the cancelling 
of sin might also be elieoted by a suitable punish- 

i 5; or Theo’.ogv, Eng. tr., EdinhuTgh, 1892, ii. 231. 

- Cl. tile episodes of the Gibeonites and of the census (2 S 21, 

s Schultz, toe. eft. 

* P- and W. Staerk, Sunde und Gnadt, 

p. : The conception of sin In older Judaism was very ex- 
temai and lax.’ 


ment, and partly by the spontaneous forgiveness 
of God.' 

Moreover, in early times, religion was largely a 
matter of the tribe or nation ; accordingly, as the 
nation incurred divine displeasure through the sin 
of one of its members, it could also ho purged of 
guilt by his punishment — e.g., the incident of 
Achan. 

It is natural to see in the story of the Fall (Gn 3) 
an account of the origin of sin, but sin is present 
in the serpent before it arises in Adam and Eve ; 
the story rather gives the first sin as the origin of 
sufTering, The first sin is typical of the primitive 
idea: it is an external act, the violation of an 
arbitrary command. Moreover, the story of the 
Fall was probably borrowed from a non-Israelite 
source, though no very close parallel to it has yet 
been found. It does not seem to have had much 
influence on early Israelite thought, which does 
not assert the corruption of human nature or the 
alienation from God that NT and later theology 
attribute to the Fall." 

The question as to what in the way of com- 
mission or omission was reckoned sin is too large to 
he dealt with here ; it rather belongs to OT ethics. 

‘This ethical ideal of the ancient Israelites is far from perfect. 
The patriarchs use deception toward the stranger, ns if it were 
a lawful practice. Polygamy is not considered an evil, nor in- 
temperance in eating and drinking a vice. Great licence in 
morals is tolerated. Barbarity is practised in war, and gener- 
ally towards adversaries, ns the case of David himself proves. 
Suicide docs not appear culpable.’ s 

4- The period from c. 750 B.C. to c. 586 B.C., with 
special reference to the prophets of the 8th cent., 
to Deuteronomy, and to Jeremiah and (in part) 
Ezekiel. — The various ideas as to sin already 
mentioned persisted in this period ; and in coses 
where nothing is said about them in this section 
it may he understood that they were held by the 
prophets, etc., of this period. 

Probably there is little in the prophets that was 
absolutely new; even ideas which appear for the 
first time in the literature of this period may not 
have been new to the hearers of the prophets. 
The most important novelty was a change of 
emphasis arising out of an advance in the doctrine 
of God. Sin is still that which God disapproves, 
hut the ethical nature of God is much more clearly 
and fully held. He is no longer concerned chiefly 
with material gifts and external homage — the 
strict observance of the etiquette of His divine 
court. He desires sincere liwalty and heartfelt 
affection from His people. He is concerned for 
their material, moral, and spiritual well-being, 
and desires that His worshippers should further 
His purposes by mutual goodwill and beneficence. 
This is summed up in Hos 6“ : ‘ I will have bene- 
volence (hesedh) rather than sacrifice, and the 
knowledge of God rather than burnt offerings.’ 
Sin has now come to mean failure as to these 
matters. The prophets may not actually condemn 
ritual, hut, if they do not, they regard it as 
altogether subordinate. One cardinal sin is social 
VTong-doing, the corrupt administration of justice, 
the exploiting of the resources of the community 
in the interests of a privileged few (Am 2“'', Hos 4*, 
Is Mic 2“' ®*'). Dent., indeed, has regulations 
ns to ritual, clean and unclean things, etc., but its 
main interest is to provide for the needs of the 
poor. 

Hosea’s plira.se, ‘the knowledge of God’ (4''® 
6® ; cf. Is 5“), includes what we sliould call fellow- 
ship and religions experience ; the primitive view, 
as we have seen, held that sin arose from the 
ignorance of external ritual. Hosea and Isaiah 

J Cf. again David, in 2 S 

- Cl. K. Marti, Oesch. dtr itraeiit. Religion, Straasbuig, 1897. 
p, 19S ff. 

* C. Piepenbrinp, Theology of the OP, Eng. tr,, New York, 
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hold that sin arises from ignorance of the character 
of God and His ethical demands. Isaiah uses the 
old ritualistic language and speaks of that which 
is unclean {tame’) as sin, but the term is no longer 
mereljr physical, and now denotes what is morally 
and spiritually unsatisfactory. He also emphasizes 
the iaea that sin is rebellion against God (1“'^).* 

As regards punishment, these prophets are con- 
cerned chiefly with the judgment on the nation, 
though occasionally they deal with specific in- 
dividuals (Am 7”, Hos 1-3, unless those chapters 
are entirely figurative [Is 22^^®']). Isaiah also dis- 
criminates between classes within the nation : it is 
well with the righteous, but woe to the wicked 
(3'®) ; the nation is doomed, but a remnant will 
escape (10^®). 

These prophets are for the most part so absorbed 
in the guilt and punishment of Israel that they 
mostly say nothing as to forgiveness or treat it 
as impossible (Jer 13®®). The great exception is 
Hosea ; according to him, Jahweh pleads with His 
people to repent, and oilers them a free forgiveness 
(11®^). There is no reference to sacrifice or any 
ritual conditions of forgiveness. 

Ezk 18 repudiates the doctrine that children 
suffer for the sins of their parents.® Both Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel insist on the total and universal 
depravity of their fellow-countrymen in their own 
time, and Ezekiel extends this to Israel throughout 
its history (Jer 5'*® 8®, Ezk 16, 20). 

These prophets also deal with the sins of Gentile 
nations. We have already mentioned the em- 
phasis which they laid on social wrong-doing ; they 
also denounce idolatry and other superstitions, 
whether connected with the worship of Jahweh or 
with that of foreign deities. 

$. Exilic and post- Exilic Judaism. — {a) Biblical, 
together with the Wisdom literature of the Apocry- 
pha {in part). — ^The Priestly Code and the later 
prophets are by no means indifferent to the ethical 
ana spiritual aspects of sin, but we find in this 
literature a special interest in sins against the 
ritual laws (Ezk 40-48, Hag 1®, Zee 6*® 14'®'®*, 
J1 1®, Mai 1® 3®-'®). 

It is often said that the special attention given 
to sin-offerings in the Priestly Code is due to the 
deepened sense of sin in this period, but this is 
doubtful. In all times the idea that sacrifice 
atoned for sin ivas common ; what was new in the 
Priestly Code was the limitation of atoning value 
to special sacrifices and of the efficacy of these 
sacrifices to sins that were not conscious or 
deliberate (Lv 5). 

The sense of sin, of the unhappy alienation from 
God arising out of sin, together with the feeling of 
penitence, finds fuller expression in the confessions 
and aspirations of the Psalter, etc., than in the 
earlier literature — e.g., Ps 51, Neh 1. On the 
other hand, some of the Psalms breathe a spirit of 
self-righteousness which seems to argue a defective 
sense of sin (Ps 18®®'®'). Probably, however, in 
such passages the ^vriter is thinking of Israel as 
the loyal servant of Jahweh, in contrast to the 
idolatrous heathen, and is not claiming absolute 
righteousness for himself. 

The literature of this period shows in many 
ways a raising of the moral and spiritual standard. 
A comparison of the narratives in the Priestly 
Code and in Chronicles with the corresponding 
narratives in the earlier literature, J, E, Samuel, 
Kings, shows that after the Exile the Jews re- 
garded as sinful much that was not condemned in 
earlier times ; e.g., 1 K ll*'® does not seem to see 
anything amiss in the populousness of Solomon’s 
harem; what was wTong was that many of the 


women were foreigners; but the Chronicler has 
suppressed this account of the harem ; as far as he 
is concerned, one might suppose that Solomon had 
only one wife. Pharaoh’s daughter. A high ethical 
standard is set in Ezk 18, Job 29, 31. 

The universality of sin is asserted (Ps 14, Pr 20®), 
though Ezk 14'^ suggests that exceptionally right- 
eous men, like Noah, Daniel, and Job, might be 
saved by their own righteousness.' 

The OT does not develop any formal doctrine 
of the origin of sin, but explains sins variously 
according to the circumstances of individual cases. 
Human nature is such that man sins through the 
influence of different motives and causes — the pride 
engendered by prosperity, the distress arising from 
poverty (Pr 30"), indolence (26'®"’)* lust (27®®), per- 
suasion by men (1'®), etc. Sometimes, indeed, God 
Himself is spoken of as causing men to sin (Is 44'® 
63", Ezk 20®®) ; but probably this is a rhetorical 
way of saying that God has ordained that in- 
dulgence in sin should make men more prone to 
sin — to put the idea in modem terms. Whether 
there is any real difference between the two forms 
of expression may be doubtful. 

The literature of this period is much occupied 
wth the relation between sin and suffering. In 
Dt 30, etc., Ezk 18, etc., Ps 1, etc., the doctrine is 
taught that a man’s external circumstances corre- 
spond to his character and conduct ; the righteous 
prospers, the sinner is unfortunate ; accordingly, 
Buftering and misfortune are indications of sin. 
Many of the Psalms suggest that suffering had 
awakened a sense of guilt in the writers — e.g., 32‘'', 
119®®. On the other hand, the book of Job, Ps 73, 
37, etc., repudiate the view of close correspondence 
between a man’s conduct and his external fortunes. 
Isaiah 53 represents the sufferings of the righteous 
as providing salvation for sinners, and as borne 
willingly — teaching on a much higher level than 
the old idea that the guilt of the sinner was shared 
by his kin and his fellow-countrymen, but yet in 
a way a development from it, involving the prin- 
ciple of the vicarious efficacy of suffering. 

it is a natural characteristic of the Wisdom 
literature that it should lay stress on the moral 
and spiritual value of ‘ wisdom,’ and speak of sin 
as ‘ folly.’ ® 

(6) Apocrypha {in part) and Apocalyptic litera- 
ture. — In spite of Job, the doctrine of inherited 
guilt persisted ; Tobit prays that he may not be 
punished for the sins of his fathers.® 

As regards the origin and causes of sin, there is 
as little formal theory and as great a variety of 
treatment as in the literature dealt with in the 
last section. Sin is due to the wilfulness and evil 
self-will of man (Sir 15"'®®, a passage which ex- 
pressly controverts the teaching found elsewhere 
[2 Es 3®®], that it is due to God) ; it is an inherit- 
ance from Eve (Sir 25®®), from Adam_ (2 Es_3®''“)-- 
a suggestion of the doctrine of original sin ; it is 
due to fallen angels and demons (E?i. 9® 15") ; the 
wide-spread belief in demoniac possession inevit- 
ably led to the ascription of much -wrong-doing to 
this cause. The idea of the tendenev to sin being 
inherited from Adam— t.e. of original sin (2 Es 4®®) 
as distinguished from the later_ Augustinian doc- 
trine, which is really one of original guilt — regards 
this inborn tendency as the cause of sin, and in- 
clines to limit the responsibility of the individual. 
On the other hand, the doctrine of transmigration 
(Wis 8'®'-) maintains responsibility, even though 
the tendency to sin is held to be inborn. 

As to its nature, sin is still regarded as rebellion 
against God (Wis 3'®), as that which is contrary to 
the will of God ; since God had made knoivn His 


10/. Smend, p. 200; 0. C. WhltchouBe, iBaiah I.-XXXIX. 
(Century Bible), Edinburgh, 1005, p. 66. 

2 Of. Jer but, on the other hand, see 16*. 


ICf. Schultz, n. 295/. . . ... . 

s See Pror., Ec., Wis., Sir., etc., paenm ; c/. also above, { i. 
8 To 3S-6 ; 0 /. 139, Jth 728, Dn O*"’-, Bar lit-S8. 
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will to the Jews in the Pentateuchal law, sin for 
them consisted largely in breaking that law (Sir., 
Prologue, 41° 49^, Mac., passim). Wisdom, follow- 
ing Hosea on the one hand and Plato on the other, 
sees salvation in wisdom (9’°) and sin in ignorance 
and folly (2°’'’ 3*' 5*-^). The Apocalyptic literature, 
again, implies that a special sinfulness attaches to 
men of power and wealth, kings, nobles, princes 
(En. 38’ 64° 67°-°° 94°). 

The idea of the universality of sin is found in 
2 Es 3 8” : 


I. Abrahams tells us, ‘ Sin is uncleanness.’ ° Doubt- 
less physical, ceremonial uncleanness was often 
thought of as sin ; but, on the other hand, uncleau- 
nessis often a figure for spiritual corruption. There 
is a_ similar combination of the ritual and ethical 
in Abh6th,_ v. 10 f., which names as the seven main 
transgressions neglect in the matter of tithes, of 
the offering of the dough-cake, and of the seventh- 
years fruits ; corrupt administration of justice ; 
profanation of the Najie ; idolatry ; incest ; 
murder; and failure to obserrm the Sabbatical 


‘For in truth there is no min among them that be bom, but 
he hath dealt wickedly.' In 835, however, there Is a qualifica- 
tion : 'Thou Shalt find that men who may be reckoned by name 
have kept thy precepts, but nations thou shalt not find.' 
Similarly, in the Prayer of Manasses : 

‘Thou therefore, O Lord, that art the God of the just, hast 
not appointed repentance to the Just, ns to Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, which have not sinned against thee.’ 

Further, we find frequently in Sir. (e.g., 7'“ 8°°) 
the contrast between ‘sinner’ and ‘righteous’ 
which is common in Psalms and Proverbs, implying 
that, however universal sin may be, practically 
men differ so much in this respect that some may 
be styled righteous and others sinners. But a 
closer investigation shows that the distinction is 
often what we should call sectarian rather than 
moral or spiritual : the professed worshipper of 
Jahweh is righteous ; others are sinners. Sin 
becomes merely the lack of external adherence to 
certain sectarian views and practices. 

The growing belief during this period in a future 
life, in resurrection, and in a judgment after death 
gave a larger importance to the consequences of 
sin, extended its punishment to an indefinite 
period, if not to eternity, and invested it with all 
the terrors of supernatural torture (Jth 16*°, 2 En. 
10«, 4 Mac 12>°). 

B;p this time sin was largeljy regarded as con- 
cerning the individual, but the idea of national sin, 
sometimes arising from wrong-doing by only a part 
of the people, still survives {Ps. Sol. 2). 

According to 4 Mac 5°®, all transgressions of the 
law, whether small or great, are equally sinful; 
but Jvb. 7°“' mentions . three sins as the special 
cause of the Flood : fornication, uncleanness, and 
all iniquity ; there is a general tendency in this 
literature to laj' special stress on sexual sins. 
This may be seen in the various lists of vices 
and crimes which summarize the ethical position 
(Wis 14“ Gr. Bar. 8, 13, Test. Jud. 16-19 ; cf. 
Test, lieub. S). 

6. Pharisaic, Sadducaic, and Rabbinic Judaism. 
—It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
Orthodox Judaism, at all times and even now, has 
laid undue stress on external observances ; sin has 
largely consisted in the neglect or breaking of 
external laws, often concerned with matters of 
mere ritual. Witness the supreme importance 
attached to the Pentateuch and the Talmud, and 
the extent to -which these, especially the latter, 
Me preoccupied -vvith the details of the ceremonial 
law. Naturally this tendency is exaggerated 
among the less advanced Jewish communities 
_in Russia and Poland. Yet such a ten- 
denej' isnot nece-ssarily incompatible Avith a high 
m^or.alLty ; there is an advanced ethical standard in 
'» If •' Talmud, if onlj' it can maintain 

lUelf side by side Avith zeal for ritual, hloreover, 
these Avorks do not ignore the inner and spiritual 
sitie of religion. C. G. Montefiore is justified in 
saying ; 

"’“S ’’°l' a mere external law, fulfilled from fear of 

and for hope of reward. It was the Law of the all- 
t? ?''-nn to Israel ns a sign of supremest 

H w.as a token of divine affection, and in its fulfilment 
mis the highest human Joy.’i 

This statement could be supported by quota- 
iions from JcAvish Avriters of every period. Thus 
° Thi Si/noptie Gospels, lUmdon, 1699, ii. £03. 


year. Heretical exegesis of the Pentateuch is 
apparently included under the corr^t adminis- 
tration of justice. Again, we find in Abhdth, iv, 6, 
the pregnant saying ; 

‘The reward of precept is precept, and the reward of trans- 
gression is transgression.’ 

So far we have been speaking of orthodox 
Judaism; such sects as the IJasidim and the 
various bodies of Reformed JeAVs lay less emphasis 
on the ritual Iuav and more on the ethical and 
spiritual features of Judaism. 

As regards the oririn and causes of sin, later 
Judaism has inevitably been influenced by general 
speculative thought. Already in Job 9f. it is 
suggested that God is responsible for injustice and 
Avrong-doing. Later Avriters are often occupied 
Avith the problems Avhich we connect Avith the 
terms ‘ free Avill ’ and ‘ divine sovereignty.’ 

According to Josephus, the Sadducees emphasized man’s 
control over his actions : ' God is not concerned in our doing 
or not doing what is evil ... to net what is good or evil is at 
men’s own choice.’ 2 The Essenes, on the other hand, asserted 
that ‘ fate governs all things,’ 3 or that ‘all things are best 
ascribed to God.’< The Pharisees occupied an intermediate 

E osition; thus, ‘when they determine that all things are done 
y fate, they do not take away the freedom from men of acting 
as they think fit ,’ since their notion Is, that it hath pleased God 
to make a temperament (icpSo-iv, rather ‘ combination ’) whereby 
what He wills is done, but so that the will of man can not vir- 
tuously or viciously.’* Or, as Ahheth, iii. 24, puts it: ‘Everj-- 
thing is foreseen (’jBs), and freewill (nir**)) is given. And the 
world is Judged by grace ; and everything is according to 
work.’ 8 


Later Judaism, with the exception of a measure 
of antinomianism in some of the Jeivish mystics, 
has always asserted responsibility and ethical 
obligation, but there has also been a tendency to 
lay some of the responsibility for human sin upon 
God. Sin is partly due to the Yeser hard, jrnn tf., 
the evil nature in man ; and this Avas implanted in 
him by God. The phrase is often rendered ‘ evil 
impulse ’ (or ‘ tendency ’), and this is according to 
its usage. 


‘The extraordinary thing about thia theoiy of the origin of 
sin is that, in the last instance, God is the cause of Sin ; for, as 
Creator of all things. Ho created the Ytlser hare,' in Adam, the 
existence of which made the Fall possible (Bereshith rabbah, c. 
27). . . . The Almighty is made to say : . . . “ It repenteth me 
that I created the Yetser hara’ in man, for had I not done this 
he VFOuId not have rebelled against me (Yalkut Shim. Beresh. 
61).'” 7 

A similar view was held by Baalshem, the founder of the 
Hasidim : ‘ A\’e should thus regard all things in the light of so 
many manifestations of the Divinit}*.’® In the Kabbala, too, 
God is the author of evil, seeing that He created both the just 
and the unjust, and formed man of a spirit of good and a spirit 
of evil.B Such teaching implies the universality of sin ; the 
Talmudic statement that children of a year old are free from 
sin need not be taken literally.^ 

As Abrahams tells us, ‘ Rabbinic Judaism took over from the 
Old Testament a belief that disease was a consequence of sin.'U 
Both Philo and the Rabbis follow the OT in 
teaching that God’s desire to forgive and the divine 
provision for forgiveness anticipate and stimulate 

1 Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, Cambridge, 1917, p. 

«. 

2 BP ir. viii. 14. » Ant. im. v. 9. 

* Ib. XAUii. i. 6. * 2b. XVIII. i. 3. 

8 Cf. Ph 212. 


7 AV. 0. E. Oestcriey and G. H. Box, Bcligion and Worship o/ 
the Synagogue", p. 26S. 

8 S. Schechter, Studies fn J udaism, p. 27. 

8 A. E. AVaite, The Secret Doctrine in Israel, London, 1918, 

p.81. 

30 YimS, 226, np. Abrahams, p. 119. 

33 Abrahams, p. lOS. 
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man’s repentance.^ The conditions of forgiveness 
are confession, repentance, amendment or good 
works. Since the final destruction of the Temple 
there has been no question of sacrifice, hut to some 
extent, especially with the less enlightened, the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement have been 
credited with atoning value.® On the other hand, 
the prayers for forgiveness in the liturgy of the 
Day of Atonement illustrate the ethical and 
spiritual character of the Jewish doctrine of sin. 

liiTERATORE. — ^The relevant articles and sections in Diction- 
aries of the Bible and JE ; the relevant sections in treatises on 
the theology of the OT and on Jewish theology; the art 
‘ Righteousness ’ in ERE and HDB ; also F. Bennewitz, Die 
SilTide im alien Israel, Leipzig, 1907 ; C. Clemen, Die Christ- 
lichc Lehre von der Sunde, Gottingen, 1897 ; J. Herrmann, Die 
Idee der Silhne im Allen Teslamenl, Leipzig, 1905 ; J. K&bcrie, 
Sunde und Gnade im relig. Leben des Volkes Israel, Munieh, 
1905 ; W. O. E. Oesterley, The Jewish Eoctrine of Mediation, 
London, 1910 ; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, The 
Religion and Worship of the Synagogue^, do. 1911 ; S. 
Schechter, Studies in Judaism, do. 1896 ; W. Staerk, Sdnde 
und Gnade nach der Vorstellung des alien Judenthums, 
Tubingen, 1905. • 'W'. H. BENNETT. 


^ /SIN (Hindu). — i. Vedic. — As in the Rigveda 
found Mie most developed expression in Vedic 
^ literature of the concept of righteousness, so that 
Saihhita contains the most elevated expression of 
the sense of sin and the desire to be set free from 
it. Varuna is the god to whom the sinner ad- 
dresses himself, as varuna is the god who is 
omniscient, and who of himself or by his spies 
knows the thoughts of men. In the hymn vn. 
Ixxxvi. the poet with unusual earnestness asserts 
his anxiety to be at peace with Varuna, of whose 
anger ivith him he is convinced by the testimony 
of his friends. He assures the god that the sin 
which he has committed, whether his own or in- 
herited from his father, is not deliberate ; heedless- 
ness, drunkenness, dicing, passion, and thought- 
lessness are pleaded as excuses; even sleep may 
produce wrong-doing, and the older may be involved 
in the sin of the younger. The god is therefore 
' invoked to set free the sinner from his bonds, as 
the calf is released from the rope which fetters it. 
The hymn itself does not reveal the cause of the 
poet’s appeal, and it is most probable that the 
sense of sin must be considered to have been 
brought home to him by disease, as is admitted 
freely in the later hymn vii. Ixxxix., but even on 
this assumption the hymn is not without moral 
value. It confesses sin, even if it seeks to explain 
it ; it assumes the justice of the divine anger, which 
it seeks to remove by supplication, probably ac- 
companied by offering, though the hymn does 
not expressly say so. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to find in it any great depth of moral 
feming, and it is certainly unnecess.ary to see in it 
proof of the influence of Semitic religion on early 
Indian belief.® 

Beside this comparatively elevated conception 
of sin ns an offence against the divine majesty 
there appears, freely enough in the Rigveda and 
predominantly in the Attiarvaveda, the more 
primitive conception of sin as a pollution which 
can be removed by physical means. It is not 
diificult to trace remains of this earlier view in 
the hymns to Varuna : from vn. Ixxxix. it is plain 
tiiat the sinner was afilicted by dropsy, and the 
watery nature of the disease can hardly have failed 
to suggest connexion vdth Vanina, who is even in 
the Mtgveda closely connected with the waters. 
Nor is it unlikely that Vanina’s power to loosen 
the bonds of sin is derived ultimately from the 
cleansing power of the waters. In another hymn | 
the waters themselves as goddesses < are entreated 
to carry away the sin and untruth of the poet. 

1 Abraimras, § xix. ^ i Cl. art SACRincE (JcwiebL j 

s As suggested by H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, j 
Berlin, IS’Jl, p. 195, n. L 

< I. xxiii. 22. 


So Agni is asked to loosen the bonds of the Mnner,* 
for fire by itself is potent to destroy, by burning, 
evil. In place of the more complicated conception 
of fetters imposed by a god, the sin itself is re- 
garded as the fetter.- The same conception of sin 
as a kind of disease is implicit in the view of in- 
herited sin or sin which comes from contagion: 
sin can be obtained not merely from the father, 
but from the mother and other close kindred.® 
In other cases the kinship of sin to a pollution is 
more evident: the black bird, the harbinger of 
Nirrti, the goddess of misfortune, by its excrement 
creates guilt on the person affected ; the wailing 
of the women in the house of the dead creates a 
pollution on the kin ; the lowing of the victim at 
the sacrifice lays on the sacrificer the burden of a 
sin which he must expiate.^ Even the sins of 
other men may pass over to a guiltless man,® and 
in this category perhaps must be reckoned the 
mysterious sins caused by the gods which appear 
in the Yajurveda.^ Sin, therefore, it is legitimate 
to suppose, Avas to the Vedic Indian primarily the 
actual pollution of disease present in his body, and 
only by a gradual process of moral development 
Avas the disease interpreted as the punishment 
inflicted for an act, or thought, or Avord, displeas- 
ing to gods Avho exacted obedience to moral laii’s. 

In the methods prescribed for the removal of sin, 
of Avhich the later Samhitds give full details, the 
material character of sin and its spiritual nature 
are constantly recognized in close union. The 
former aspect is prominent in the simple process 
of sin-transfer, AAmich is one mode of removing 
guilt: the gods themselves set the example by 
transferring the guilt of the blood of the sacrifice 
to one man after another until it rested finally 
Avith the slayer of an embryo, the most guilty of 
sinners.^ So a man seeks to transfer his OAvn sins 
to others.* At the end of tlie ahamedha the sins 
of the sacrificer are removed by an offering made 
on the head of a bald repulsive-looking man Avho 
stands in the water of the concluding bath } this 
man at the end of the Avhole rite is driven away 
into the forest, bearing Avith him the sins of the 
Aullage out-castes.® Another version’® attributes 
to the Avater of the bath, after the sacrificer has 
bathed in it, the poAver to drive aAA’ay sin from 
those Avho have offended, although they themselves 
have taken no part in the sacrifice. Even more 
elaborate is the scheme of the varu^apragMsas,^'^ 
one of the four-monthly, sacrifices. The wife of 
the householder is enjoined to confess to the priest 
Avhat lovers she has had, the declaration serving 
as a mode of expiation ; cakes in platter form are 
baked, one for each member of the household, 
and offered in the fire, thus removing the sins of 
the members of the house, which arc deemed to be 
transferred to the cakes; the ceremony is closed 
by a bath in Avhich husband and Avifo wash caph 
other, clearly as a species of purification, Avhile 
the moral side is brought out in a praver to Varuna 
for forgiveness for any sin committed by the sacri- 
ficer and his household, in public or in private. In 
the ritual of the soTno-sacrifice there is a curious 
rite : the priest offers in the fire splinters of tlic 
post to Avfiieh the animal victim has been tied, 
and Avith each he utters a formula asking remission 


1 il. 7. * I. wlv. 9, ATI. Ixxlv. 3. 

» Atharvaveda, v. xxx. i, VJ. cxvi. 8, x. lil. 8. 

4 Th vn. !ilv.. XIV. U. 59 f. : Taillinya Sadihitd, m. 
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5 Vdjasaneyi Sathhild, III. 48, vlll. 13; Tailtirtya Sai/Mtd, 
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t Maitrdyanl SathhitS, vr, t 9. 

> Sdfikhiiyan^rauta Sutra, xvi. xviil. ; A. B. KelUi, J RAS, 

w Crania Siitra, xx. vill. 17 L ^ ^ 

II See A. Hillcbrondt, Riluallitleralur (b GIAPlii- 2), 
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of the sin -which has emanated from the gods, from 
men, from the fathers, and from one’s self.^ But 
cases occur also in which an ordinary sacrifice is 
offered to remove sin, without recourse to' magic, 
such as the expiation of a false oath by an oflenng 
to Agni Vaiivanara prescribed in the Taittiriya 
Samhita.^ 

This exter nal vi ew-of~sin. which clearly -jvas the 
most prevalent in Vedic thought, explains the 
failure to rise to any distinction between neglect 
of ceremonial duties, natural ■ defects, and real 
offences against the moral law. The only differ- 
ence whicli is ever recognized in the texts of this 
period is in the relative gravity of crimes : in the 
Yajurveda^ we find a list (varying in detail in 
the different SamJdtas) which exhibits a scale of 
offenders ascending in heinousness, from the man 
who has allowed the sun to rise before he has 
performed a ritual duty, or to set before he has 
completed such a duty, through the man with 
black teeth or bad nails, the man who has married 
before his elder brother and the latter (ranked, 
however, as the more guilty), the slayer of a man, 
and the slayer of a Brahman, to the slayer of an 
embryo. In accord with this the Grhi/a and Dhar- 
masutras reveal no trace of distinction between 
ceremonial and moral duties, though they differ 
for the better from the ritual of the Avesta by 
observing, as a rule, some degree of moderation 
in the ijenalties which they impose on sins of 
either kind. Naturally the tendency to invent 
remedies for every form of sin was developed by 
the priest, who found profit in these performances, 
and already in the Vedic period in such works as 
the Sdmamdhdna Brahmana appears a literature 
of prayaichitta rites intended to avert the evil 
consequences of error, moral, social, and ritual, 
by processes which in the main are those of magic, 
eked out Avith prayers and confession of fault. 

It would be natural to expect to find in the 
Upanisads, which on the whole represent a decided 
reaction against the ritualism of the Brahmayas, 
a careful examination of the real nature of sin 
and a distinction between ceremonial and morality. 
But the outlook of the Upanisads is almost Avholly 
intellectual ; the problem of conduct is not raised 
as the starting-point of discussion and inquiry, 
AA’hich is instead the question of the relation be- 
tween the individual and the absolute, and the 
fundamental doctrine of the Upanisads, Avhich 
merges the individual at death in the absolute, 
renders it difficult to find a place for considerations 
of moral action in the seeker of true knoAA’ledge 
Avith its resulting release from the bonds of trans- 
migration. In contrast to knoAA’ledge, all action is 
of inferior Avorth, since it leads to rebirth. To the 
older AdeAv, Avhich rewarded good deeds Avith heaven 
and punished evil Avith hell, there is noAv added 
the_ doctrine that all actions lead to their deserved 
fruits in the form of rebirth on earth, Avith or 
Avithout an interval ; but the moral value of this 
principle is greatly diminished, not merely by the 
fact that all action is ultimately regarded as evil, 
but also inasmuch as no criterion is proposed by 
which a man may discriminate betAveen acts good 
and eidl, the distinction being left to the ordinary 
vieAvs of men. Moreover, there does appear, 
though in an isolated passage,* the dangerous and 
immoral doctrine that the most evil deeds are 
annulled by the possession of true knoAvledge. 

_ 2. Post-Vedic. — In its attitude to sin Jainism 
IS a faithful exponent of the prevailing view among 
the ascetics of the Brahman community at the 

It V- Henry, L’Agnif(oma, Paris, 1805-07, 
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time Avhen the system of Mahavira took definite 
shape. The ideal aimed at by the ascetic is to 
suppress all natural desire, and to Mahavira 
belongs the distinction of carrying the principle 
to its most complete extent. Such a doctrine, 
hoAvever, clearly precludes in theory tlie develop- 
ment of a sound ethical system, since it rests on 
the tAvofold basis of pure egoism and of a concep- 
tion of the Ego Avhich regards all its desires as 
evil and its true aim as the negation of all earthly 
interests. Thus Jainism has accumulated an ex- 
traordinary system of complicated restrictions, 
violation of any of Avhich is a sin to be expiated ; 
these restrictions so cover the field of human 
action that a layman bent on folloAving the path 
of salvation must not practise agriculture or make 
a living by military service, a trade, crafts, teach- 
ing, singing, or music ; and the avoidance of taking 
insect life is carried to an excess Avhich is burden- 
some and irrational. But Jainism avoids the 
possibility inherent in the AdeAV of the Upanisa^ 
Avhich alloAVS knowledge to outAveigh sin; its 
restrictions on conduct are an essential part of the 
system, and obedience to them is an integral 
element of the effort to attain enlightenment and 
freedom from transmigration. 

In early Hinduism, as expressed in the MaM- 
bharata and the earlier DharmaSdstras, such as 
those of Manu and Yajiiavalkya, the principle is 
accepted that each deed brings its recompense, 
sometimes on earth, but more normally in a future 
birth ; but no effort is made to set out a rationale 
for the distinction betAveen meritorious and evil 
acts. Nor is the doctrine of karma Avithout ex- 
ception ; there are traces of the old belief in sin- 
transfer : the evil king must bear responsibility 
for the sins of his subjects ; * the priestly guest 
AA’ho meets Avith scant liospitality transfers to his 
host his evil karma.^ More important is the 
doctrine of the effects of parental sin : it is ex- 
pressly asserted that a deed may not bear fruit at 
once, but may defer its effect until it bears fniit 
in a son, grandson, or other descendant,* and a 
modification of this idea ascribes to the child a 
character derived from father or mother or both.* 
A Avife too absorbs karma from her husband, and 
does not stand necessarily on her oaati merits — a 
doctrine expressly asserted in the Bdmdyana'^ 
and implied in Manu.® Moreover, the epic men- 
tions cases Avhere the justice of the rule of retribu- 
tion is assailed. Thus KrsnS asserts’ that her 
misfortunes are due to the grace (prasada) of the 
creator, Avho has thus recompensed an eiTor against 
the gods committed by her in childhood, in a way 
clearly out of all proportion to the sin, Avhile the 
sage Mandavya* is so incensed by the action of 
Dharnia, the personification of justice, in causing 
him to be impaled by the king as retribution for 
his ill-treatment of an insect in his childish days 
that he curses Dharma to be reborn as a Sudra. 
In strict accord Avith this imperfectly ethical vicAV 
of sin is the multitude of means by Avhich it can 
be atoned for. All the sin of a king’s conquest of 
the parth can be Aviped out by sacrifices, if accom- 
panied by large gifts to the priests such as coavs 
and villages ; and presents to a sacred bull expiate 
a king’s breach of his oath.® Confession and 
penance avail to remove sins, even intentional 
crimes,^ but the same effect is accomplished even 
more simply by gifts to the priest and resort to 
places of pilgrimage.’® 

A further conception of the destruction of sin is 

1 Jfanu, viii. 304, 303. 3 /ft. iii. lOO. 

s llahdbhdrafa, xu. oxxxix. 22, i. ixxx. 2f. 

4 Jb. XIII. xlviii. 42 f. s li. xxvii. 4 f. 

B V. 1G6, ix. 29. 7 ilahabhdrata, iv. xx. 7 ft. 

® Ib, I. evii. f . 

9 Ib. ui. xxxiii. 78 4., xxxv. 34, ii. 57 

1® S/nn«, xi. 146, 228. 2404. 
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developed in the Bhagavad-Gitd [q.v.), from which 
it passes over into the sectarian religions as a 
common property. The GUa in effect enunciates 
the doctrine that the gi’ace (prasdda) of the lord, 
coupled with the antecedent loving faith {bhakti) 
of the devotee, has power to cancel the results 
of actions committed in a previous birth. This 
doctrine attained favour through Ramanuia (11th 
cent. A.D.), hut he left the question of the exact 
relation between the devotion of the worshipper 
and the grace of god to become the basis of the 
distinction between the Tengalai sect and the 
Vadagalais. To the latter the process must begin 
with the act of the man who seeks liberation, 
while the former make grace proceed spontaneously 
from the god. The latter view is clearly the more 
common opinion of the sectarian cults generally, 
hut, even when effort is demanded from the 
devotee, in no case is there an attempt to devise a 
moral code binding on the devotee as an essential 
preliminary to tlie exercise of grace, and the 
doctrine of grace in effect overthrows the whole 
rationale of the karma theory, without substitut- 
ing for it any basis of a moral system. 

The defect in the religious systems is not 
remedied by the philosophies, which in their intel- 
lectualism approach the doctrine of the Kausitaki 
Upanisad, that knowledge avails to counter- 
balance any and every crime. To Sankara the 

S nition of the identity of the self with the 
ute and the unreality of the Avhole empirical 
universe from the Isvara downwards is essentially 
an action which cannot be explained by causal 
categories above which it stands, and all action 
alike, good or bad, is therefore in no essential 
relation to this knowledge. The empirical world 
remains, indeed, and Sankara accepts it fully as 
real for conventional purposes, but the fact that 
its reality was conventional was doubtless sufficient 
to prevent him from seeking to examine the nature 
of moral judgments as actually formed by men. 
The other systems were equally indifferent to 
questions of conduct.' 

The result of this negative attitude on the part 
of religion and philosophy alike can be clearly 
seen in the later Hinduism of the Furanas and 
the law digests which devote their energies to 
multiplying the number of sins, ceremonial, social, 
and moral, between which they make no distinc- 
tion, but at the same time regard all these offences, 
of whatever degree, as capable of expiation by 
prayaichiitas, of which doubtless the most im- 
portant point was often the profit to be derived by 
the priest by whom the penance was enjoined and 
under whose direction it was carried out, or by the 
saving grace of a sectarian deity whose favour 
can be won by acts of pilgrimage or devotion of 
purely formal character — doctrines wholly incom- 
patible with the development of anjr deep moral 
sense of the heinousness of wrong-doing in itself. 
Characteristic of this period is the glorification 
of all manner of sacred places, mere presence 
within whose limits is enough to remove all sin; 
there is practically no limit to the creation of 
mdhatmyas, legendary accounts of the origin of 
the sanctity of these places and celebration of their 
powers, though few, of them have attained such 
wide celebrity as the Ganges, which has sanctity 
above all other rivers. The mere reading of 
Furanas and hearing them read destroys sin — a 
doctrine which brings from Kabir the indignant 
protest “ that a man cannot be freed from the 
guilt of killing by hearing scores of Furanas. 
Equally efficamous, and _ less troublesome than 
pilgrimage, is the repetition of the names of the 

r See A. B. Keith, The Sahkhya System, London, 1919, 
pp. 37 f., 99 f. 
s Sakhi, ii. 209. 


god, and AshtottaraSatanamans and Sahasrand- 
mans, claiming to be parts of Furanas, exist for 
all the greater and even some of the minor deities. 
Nor is it merely a man’s own evil deeds that can 
thus be undone : prayer and offerings, avail to 
rescue ancestors and descendants from the effects 
of their own actions. A true Vaisnava, according 
to the doctrine of the Brahmavaivarta-Furdna,^ 
who is thoroughly devoted to Krsna, not merely 
acquires all knowledge and virtue, enjoys on earth 
superhuman powers, and goes to the world of 
Krsna on death, but liberates from rebirth seven 
generations before and after himself. Any person 
who meets him on the road is cleansed by the mere 
fact from all the sins committed in seven previous 
existences, and to attain this position no course of 
religious exercises or devout penances is necessary ; 
all that is requisite is the love of Hari or Kr§na 
and constant thought of him, subject, however, to 
the condition that the necessary initiatoiy mantra 
has been acquired from the teacher, whose profit is 
thus adequately secured. 

Literatdbe. — See authorities under art. BionTEOusKEss 
(Hindu), and V. Henry, La Magie dans I’Jnde antiqne\ Paris, 
1009; B. W. Hopkins, artt. on ' ModiOcations of the Karma 
Doctrine,' in JRAS, 1900, p. B811I., 1907, p. 665 fl. ; the views 
of the dilTcrent schools of bhakti on the comparative value of 
works and faith are given by A. Govindacharya, JRAS, 1910, 

p. 1103 0. A. Berriedale Keith. 

SIN (Iranian). — i. Introductory. — Speaking 
generally, it is chiefly in the matter of the respec- 
tive teaching about sin (thougli also in some other 
momentous points of doctrine) that the Iranian 
stands in marked contrast to the Indian religious 
systems and approaches near to the general Christ- 
ian idea. In the last we find certain well-defined 
elements as necessary constituents of the tlieory 
of sin, Theseare: (1) the idea of a Supreme Being, 
endowed with a will, which will requires certain 
acts to be performed on our part ana other acts to 
be refrained from ; (2) consequently, the idea of a 
moral law, which is the expression of this divine 
will, formulated and delivered to us as a complete 
system by which we, as creatures, are bound ; (3) 
the idea of a creature having also a will, endowed 
with freedom of choice, t,e. having the power to 
choose between willing obedience to the moral law 
(or divine will) and its opposite. 

Sin is nothing but a refusal, on the part of the 
free choice of the human will, to conform to the 
divine will. If one or other of these conditions is 
wanting, we cannot be said to have the Christian 
acceptation of the term ‘sin.’ 

Here it must be noted that the moral law and the will of 
God are taken as identical terms. To express the idea in a 
familiar way, we may say that a thing is good because God 
wills it, and God wills it because it is good. In other words, 
God could not will a thing unless it were good m itself, and no 
thing could be good unless it were in accordance with the will 
of God. ^ , j. 

It is evident that some of the Oriental systems 
recognize one or other of the elements of this con- 
ception of sin. But, on the other hand, we find 
that there are some in which the fundamental idea 
is a supreme law, though one that is impersonal— 
a blind force— yet eternal and unconscious, a kind 
of fatum or poipa over -ruling the gods themselves, 
to which these divinities, even those in the highest 
rank, are subservient, and only agents. Ihis law, 
influencing alike the physical and the moral order 
of things in the universe, evidently cannot be taken 
as the equivalent of the supreme and conscious 
will of a God who is the creator and governor of 
the worlds. Being unconscious, this law does not 
presuppose a personal will. . 

It will be readily understood that all such 
religious systems, in fact, are either entirely 
founded on a basis of pantheism or incline towards 
pantheism. It is precisely in pantheism that the 
1 See H. H. Wilson, Works, London, 1861-77, iii. 107 f. 
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‘order’ of things — physical and moral alike — the 
constant march of nature, or of the great All, to 
which belong and from which proceed the gods 
and lesser beings, perforce becomes a ‘law,’ a 
‘wheel,’ an impersonal and unconscious 'Avay of 
life.’ 

Again, no system which fails to recognize the 
free choice of the human ■will as a necessary basis 
of morality can be said to possess such a conception 
of the idea of sin as Christians have. Such 
religions are nothing but systems of fatalism or 
systems rvith the tendency towards fatalism. 

These remarks are true of all the Indian re- 
ligions from the Vedic downwards. The striking 
exception is the very limited and early-forgot- 
ten system connected with the Vedic deity 
Varuna, essentially the deity of the moral law, 
whose dhaman (decree) and vratdni (wills or law’s) 
are the foundations of the moral (as of the physi- 
cal) law. Sin is the breaking of these law's ‘ we 
men daily do ■violence to thy will.’^ 

All this is singularly like the Iranian moral 
doctrine in both its more ancient and its more 
recent forms, and has been the main reason lead- 
ing many scholars, from Darmesteter onwards, to 
equate, if not to identify, the Vedic Varuna with 
the Iranian Auramazda — Aliura Mazda.^ But, 
whether the deities themselves be identified or not, 
it is clear that their ethical systems, especially 
as regards the doctrine of sin, are practically the 
same.* 

Passing now to consider the Iranian system, we 
remark tliat the doctrine of sin in all its aspects 
plays a very large, we may say — at least with 
regard to the later epochs of its history — a pre- 
ponderating, part in the Mazdayasnian orMazdean 
religion and philosopiiy. We may consider this 
doctrine in tliree presentments: (1) in the. Old 
Persian inscriptions of the Achaemenian kings, (2) 
in the sacred books of the Avesta—Gdthds and 
later Avesta, (3) in the Pahlavi exegetio and theo- 
logical literatures. 

2 , The religion of the Achaemenian kings. — 
Extremely limited in extent and brief in expres- 
sion ns are the religious beliefs preserved in the 
rock-out inscriptions of the great Darius and his 
successors (632-336 B.C., approximately), they yet 
clearly contain the notion of sin, t.c. of evil as a 
transgression of the will of the supreme deity, the 
creator Auramazda. 

'Oh man I', says Darius, ‘despise not the commands of 
/mramardo. Turn not away from the right path. Sin not.’ 
The last sentence, mo starava,^ contains the verb star, meaning 
' to (in,* which occurs frequently also in the Avesta. 

Of all the sins condemned by the morality of the 
Aolircmenids the most serious is undoubtedly the lie 
{dravga). On this point the truths expressed in the 
inscriptions are in wonderful accordance with the 
notions on the subject given by Greek historians, 
and also with Iranian tradition itself. 

E.g,, Darius cries out : ‘ O thou who shalt be king after mo, 
keep thou from lying 1 Should a man be found to be a liar, 
tkou with him severely, if thou desirest to keep thy 
kingdom whole.’ 6 All evils are attributed to lying. Darius 
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tells us that during Cambyses’ absence in Egypt ’the people 
became hostile and iying became widespread in the land.’i In 
another verse the same king, relating how a rebellion had 
taken place in many of the provinces of his vast empire, states 
that ‘these provinces had Broken into rebellion ; it was lying 
that had made them rebellious.’ * Therefore the king prays to 
Auramazda to guard his kingdom from lying, os it was one of 
the three chief scourges of a people: ’Jlay A. protect this 
land from the hostile inroads, from had harvests, and from 
lying.’S 

Indeed the importance attached to this evil of the 
lie led J. H. Moulton to the belief that we may 
regard Drauga as a proper name and as repre- 
senting the Angra Mainyn, or Evil Spirit, of the 
Avesta, whose absence from the royal inscriptions 
has been urged as one of the objections to the 
identification of the Achoemenian with the Zoroas- 
trian faith.* 

The other sins condemned by the kings are, on 
the one hand, rebellion of the subject against author- 
ity, on the other, despotism or cruelty on the part 
of the ruler. 

Thus docs Darius break forth with pride and say : ‘ A. has 
been my help . . for I have neither been a li.ar nor a tyrant.’® 

3. The Avesta. — Wliether the form of Mazdeism 
preserved in the Avesta was a religion exactly 
identical with that of the Achajmenian kings or a 
different one, it is certain that the worship of the 
god Ahura Mazda is its most essential feature, and 
that Zoroaster and his followers have as good a 
right as the Persian kings to boast of being 
‘ Ahuramazdenns.’ This Avestic religion-^.speci- 
ally in its most ancient form, as preserved in the 
Gdthds — is essentially a religion founded on a 
basis of morality, in the sense which we apply to 
the tem. In spite of the dualism which is its 
most notable characteristic, the Avestic system of 
morality differs but little from what we term the 
Christian conception. Evil, it is true, is conceived 
as produced, in the moral and physical order alike, 
by an independent principle, an evil creator, 
eternal, _and independent of the good God, and 
termed Angra Mainyn. But the good law is that 
of Ahura Mazda, as revealed b}’ him to man. 
The Avesta contains the whole of this code, in 
both its moral and its ritual aspect. Besides, 
there is a special and technical term continually 
used to describe moral good, holiness, purity, con- 
formity to the good law (vaiivhi daend ) : the term 
is asha, which, according to phonetical rules, is 
etymologically identical with the fta of the Vedas.’ 
The opposite term anasha gives the adjective 
anashavan, as in the Vedic anrta. 

The Avesta treats the whole life of man, and 
the whole history of the world, as a ‘spiritual 
combat.’ Man is bom endowed with free will, 
and at the start finds himself in the presence of 
two hostile armies, one of which is tliat of the 

f ood God, the other that of the Spirit of Evil. 

fe must choose which of these he will serve, pre- 
cisely as St. Ignatius Loyola pictures the Christ- 
ian placed between the ‘ two camps,’ or ‘ two 
standards,’ of Christ and Satan. The whole life 
of man is a warfare, a perpetual straggle in the 
choice between goodandevil. TbeSpiritof Evil may 
even tempt man, as he tempted the prophet Zar.*!- 
thushtra himself, by calling upon him to renounce 
the good Mazdayasnian law, and promising him a 
great reward, even the sovereignty of the world : ’ 
‘No,’ the Prophet replies, ‘1 rvill not renounce the eood law. 
not even it soul and body and life shall part.’® 

Here we have clearly the picture of the free will 


1 Dar. Bh. col. 1, § 34. S Ib. col. 4, J 33, 34. 

s Dar. Pits. D., § 3. 
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making a choice between the divine law and sin. 
In fact, the whole of the Avesta bears witness to 
this doctrine. 

The Vcdio names for sin (gncts, 23 times In the Rigveda, Sgaa, 
18 times) in the Vnruija cyolo scnroely appear at nil in the 
Avesta: acnan/i.i agheih (only in derivatives, perhaps in 
aghem vlmanShim, ‘sin of unbelief'),* But the more recent 
Iranian languages (see below) lead us to conjeeturo also the 
existence of a term *vin&ea. The verb star, ‘ to sin,* which 
occurs in the inscription of Darius quoted above, is frequent in 
the Avesta, whilst a substantive stara, ‘sin,* seems to have 
existed.* 

Throughout the Avesta we find specific sins 
enumerated with the punishment which they 
involve and (in the later Avesta) the temporal 
penances which can expiate them. 

It must be noted that the moral law of the 
Avesta extends not only to external acts and words, 
but also to thouglits. This is very rarely the case 
in ethnical religions. It is also the reason why it is 
so frequently expressed in the sacred texts by the 
well-known formula : humata, huJehia, huvarshta 
(‘good thought, good word, good deed ’). Sin, on 
the other hand, is described by the three opposite 
terms: duzhmata, duzhulclita, duzhvarshta ('bad 
thought, bad word, bad deed ’). 

Certain sins which are reckoned as of peculiar 
heinousness in the Avesta are said to render the 
one who commits tham. peshotanus, or peretotanus 
— a term variously explained as signifying * whoso 
body (tami) is steeped in iniquity or has morally 
penshed’ (do Harlez), ' one who pays with his own 
body ’ (Darmesteter), or ‘ one wnoso body is for- 
feit, t.e, guilty of a sin for which there is no atone- 
ment’ (liartliolomao, Moulton). The word ro- 
apnears in Pahlavi in the inverted form tan&puhar. 
What kind of sin is this, for which, bo it noted, 
the maximum penalty is 200 stripes? In Vcndl- 
dad, XV. 1-8, wo are told that there are five sins 
which, unconfessed and unatoned for, make one 
peshotanu. It is a strange list indeed : teaching 
one of the faithful another religion ; giving bones 
too hard or food too hot to a dog; striking, 
frightening, or kicking a bitch with young; 
having intercourse with a woman during men- 
struation ; having intercourse with a pregnant 
woman. But, heinous as these sins are, they can 
be expiated ; whilst the an&peratha sins are in- 
expiable : 

‘For such there fs no punishment, no expiation, no purifica- 
tion ; for these acts are inexpiable for over, for eternity,’* 

As such are reckoned both burning and burying 
dead bodies, eating of the carcass of a man or a 
dog, unnatural sin, self-pollution. Probably these 
sins, at least in the beginning, were punishable 
with immediate death here and eternal punishment 
hereafter. Otherwise it seems strange that capital 
punishment seems indicated for a very few sins, 
such as throwing a corpse into tho water, carrying a 
corpse alone, illegally attempting to carry out a 
ritual purification. The guilt of other sins is 
reckoned in terms of the number of stripes by the 
aspahe ashtra (horse-goad) or sraoshd-carana 
(‘obedience-maker’) arranged in ascending scale 
from five for a simple agerepta (act of violence) 
through graver assaults up to 200; breaches of 
contract (mithro druj), up to 1000 ; violations of 
mortuary rites, up to 1000 ; sexual sins, 30 to 1000 ; 
ill-treatment and killing of animals, 50 to 1000; 
and, most astounding of all,® killing an otter, 
10,000.® Whether these ‘stripes’ were ever in- 
flicted or not, they liad become little more than 

1 Ys. xxxi. 18. * Vend, f. 7, 

s See 0. Bartholomae, AUiran. Wdrtertnich, Strossburg, 1001, 

Fend. iii. 39. «Z6. xlv. 

0 This seems inexplicable— ‘ de haute fantalsie,’ says Darmeste- 
tcr. Tho only explanotion (surely an improbable one) wo have 
seen suggested is that of V. Henry (Le Parsisme,p. 104) that 
perhaps the ancient Iranians tamed the otter and used It to 
catch fish 1 See also Vend, iv., xiil., xv!., xviil., etc. 


the degrees on the thermometer, indicating the 
comparative guilt of various sins.^ 

4, The Sasanian religion. — Instead of becom- 
ing weaker, as might have been expected, by the 
lapse of time, the moral system of post-Avestic 
Mazdeism developed further, Tlie principal points 
are these : 

(1) The basis of all morality is to bo sought for 
in man’s intellectual nature, and consequently in 
his free will. This is why children who have not 
yet come to the use of reason and adults bereft of 
reason are irresponsible. The ago of reason varies 
from seven to eight years, inasmuch as before that 
time of life ‘sin does not take root.’* 

(2) All which is not according to the will of 
Ahura Mazda is sin.® 

(3) Man is naturally created good, but Aharman 
(the Spirit of Evil) blinds him, hiding from his 
sight future retribution, 

(4) It is owing to the fact of the soul being in 
the body during life that, not seeing future 
retribution, it commits sin ; otherwise it would 
not commit it for any earthly consideration.^ 

(5) Aharman deceived the first human couple; 
Mashya and Mdshyot, and led them to commit sin 
by persuading them to eat the flesh of animals. 
So with every sinner. Thus tho life of man is a 
spiritual conflict, an unceasing warfare,® 

A system of moral theology and casuistic science 
grew up in the Sasanian schools. Here Avere 
compiled long lists of virtues including a code of 
duties for every state of life, as avcII as classified 
lists of sins. 


For sin tho generic term is vanas, from which la derived 
vanaskar, ‘ sinner, ’ words which have passed into the 
Armenian language, ns mas, masahar. In modern Persian 
and in Kurdlan the word vanas appears, according to phonetic 
law, in the form gundh, borrowed in the Arabic of the Qur’an 
asjunSh.o 

The summary of the contents of the original 
NasJes, or parts of the Avesta now lost,'^ snows 
that some of the Nasks were veritable treatises of 
moral theology and of criminal jurisprudence, for 
in the Mazdean, as in other Oriental religions, no 
distinction is made between sin and misdemeanours 
of even purely civil or ceremonial nature. Hence 
endless chapters containing enumerations of such 
transgressions, their effects, and their appropriate 
chastisements, whether of a spiritual or of a civil 
nature. The enumerations of sins of all kinds are 
so constant and of such great length in the various 
Pahlavi ivritings that it would be tedious to repe.at 
or even summarize them. A few examples must 
suffice. 


One list of 30 sins is found in tho Mainog-i 
Khrdt, xxxvi., as follows : 

(1) Sodomy, (2) pederasty. (3) murder of a Just man, (4) the 
Icstructlon of khvituk-das (next-of.kin morriage), (6) unfaith- 
ulncss towards an adopted son, (0) destruction of the s.acrcd 
Ire, (7) destruction of tho otter, (8) Idolatry, (0) religious in- 
Ilfferentism, (10) violation of trust, (11) support of wickednras. 
12) laziness, (18) heresy, (14) witchcraft, (16) apostasy. (10) 
Icmon-worshlp, (17) theft and abetting thieves, (18) violation 
If promises, (10) maliciousness, (20) oppression in order to 
ibtain another’s goods, (21) persecution of the righteous, (22) 
londer, (23) arrogance, (24) adultery, (26) ingratitude, (20 
nisehood, (27) persecution of tho helpless (or the dead?), (28, 
ilcasure in distressing tho good, (29) abetment of sin and hlnder- 
ng of good work, (80) regret at having done good to others. 

A shorter and somewhat more intelligible list 
- i.i.»4. ..r ttt oiv a. 


Avarice, fraud, ingratitude, discontent, disobedience, violence. 


1 See art. Daw (Iranian). 

a Dinfcaii, iv. olxx. 2 ; Oasartclll, PMlosopkts religiense da 
fazd/ime, p. 187. 

s ZM-Sparam, i. 18 (SBE v. 167). 

4 Pink. jx. xyl. 3 (SBE xxxvii. 200). 

7 Oonta^ed fii b1ts!’,vm. and ix. of tito Pinkarf ; tr. first by 
7est in SBE xxxvii. and, more recently, published for tho first 
Ime in tho Pahlavi text with a new tr. by Dar5b Peshptan 
anjana, in vols. xv. [1916] and xvi. [1017] of the great ed. of tin 
Hnkarf (Bombay, London, etc., 1874-1917). 
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merdIcssDcss, tyranny, heresy, spiritual blindness (kikVt), 
spiritual deafness (kara/ih), opposition to the law (addtih), 
•and other faults.’ 

The Mdinog-l Khr&i, lix., has an interesting 
division of predominant sins according to the four 
primitive ‘castes ’ or classes of the population. 

Thus the characteristic sins (1) of the priats are hypocrisy, 
negligence, idleness, attention to trifles, religious indifference ; 
(2) of tram'orr, oppression, violence, unfaithfulness to promises, 
encouragement of evil, ostentation, arrogance, insolence ; (3) of 
agriaiHurists, ignorance, envy, ill.wiU, malice ; lastly (4) of 
arfuanj, unbelief, ingratitude, improper talk, moroseness, 
abusivencss. 


Certain sins specially condemned are pride and 
contempt of others, adulteration of food-stuffs, 
unjust weights and measures, cruelty to animals, 
useless destruction of cattle. Intemperance and 
drunkenness are condemned, curiously enough, 
because excess in drink causes excess in eating, 
and the latter hinders the recitation of the 
Gdthds.^ 

Two mysterious sins or faults often mentioned 
in the last-quoted book and other treatises are 
faracbxit and alblbiit. It is not clear what these 
are, though great importance is evidently attached 
to them. According to the Dlnkart, the former 
is intellectual pride (‘I know no one superior to 
myself’), the latter contempt of others (‘This 
other person knows nothing, he is baclrward and 
infirm,^® which recalls the Pharisee of Lk 
Quite diflerent explanations are given by other 
witers. Attempts are made at other classifica- 
tions of sins; thus two classes are distinguished, 
one of sins which injure one’s neighbour (entitled 
hamemaldn) and one of sins which injure only 
one’s own soul (rubanik) ; * or, again, ‘ antecedent 
vices,’ such as concupiscence and anger, and 
' consequent vices,’ such as idleness and murder — 
apparently what we may terra internal and 
external sins. 

$. Trend of Mazdean teaching. — Glancing over 
the whole mass of Mazdean teaching, Avestan and 
post-Avestan, concerning sin, we cannot fail to 
notice that, whilst that ethical system condemns 
practically all those forms of moral evil which we 
and, we may say, mankind generally hold to be 
deserving of reprobation, there are other acts which 
to us seem strangely out of place. Of course some 
of them are violations of religious or ritual 
precepts, to which the Avesta and the Mazdean 
priesthood attach great importance. Under this 
head we can easily understand why it is sinful to 
let the sun shine on the fire.* Other apparently 
grotesque or at least puerile condemnations of 
actions as sinful arc those of walking with only 
one boot,* or barefooted,* or, still stranger, *uno 
pedo stando mingere — for which crimes ArW-i 
Virfif, the ‘Persian Dante,’ saw a man sufTering 
atrocious torment in hell,* as well as another 
tortured for eating whilst talking.’ Of these it 
may be said that possibly they were originally 
condemned for hygienic reasons. But the most 
astounding condemnation as of one of 33 most 
heinous sins, second only to unnatural lust and 
murder, is that of ‘ breaking oil’ a kbvetuk-das,’ 
t.c,_ a next-of-kin (to us incestuous) marriage.’® 
This of course is onlj’ in strict accordance witii the 
exaltation of that abominable practice, at least 
in post-Avestan times, to the rank of one of the 
most meritorious good works.” 

(a) Merit and responsibility . — Exact ideas were 

J Dint. I. lx. 3 Dink. m. civ. 

* radfojf lii-Shdi'ast, viii. 1 (SBE v. 300). 

‘Snii^far, CO (S/,'K xxiv. 334). 

® Bund. xx\iii. lUiSBBv. 107). 

IdSkttt/. X. 1Z{SBE V. 320); Sad-dar, 44 (SEE xxir. 

5r> {Sr>E sxiv. SIT); c!. Vend, xrUi. 40 {SBB It. 
^vl)^ and Ammiamis Marcellinus, xxiii, 6. 

I'lvo/ A’dtnai, ixv. * Jb. xxiii. 

J® J(a[nS;;.t Khnif, xxxri. 7 (SBE xxlv. 71). 

” Bee art- Maerixoe (Iranian), f ». 


held as to merit and demerit and the responsibility 
of the siniier. Good deeds done unconsciously or 
on the spur of the moment have little if any 
merit. The sacrifices offered in divine worship 
are always productive of merit {kcr/ak). Should 
the minister, by reason of want of attention, faU 
to receive any merit, the merit finds its way into 
a treasury of merite iganj), placed in the hands 
of the spirits (yazddn), who have the power to 
bestow the contents on tlie souls of the just. The 
merit of good deeds, lost by sin, can be born anew 
in the soul after the confession, contrition, and 
good resolutions of the sinner. Parents are re- 
sponsible for their conduct towards their children, 
husbands for their wives, superiors for those under 
them, in the event of their failing to instruct and 
correct them. A just man is also bound to instruct 
his fellow-man who is a sinner ; otherwise he shares 
the latter’s guilt and will incur great shame at 
the judgment;’ similarly the husband who does 
not correct his wife.® 

Proper fasting is fasting from sin, not from 
food* — a maxim in thorough agreement with 
Mazdean views on mortification and asceticism. 

In cases of doubt as to sin the high-priest is to 
be consulted.* Elsewhere, when one is in doubt 
whether an act is a sin or not, the act must not 
be done.* 

(b) Effects of sin, — Sin produces demons. 
‘A’arious new demons arise from the various new 
sins the creatures may commit,’ and apparently 
these demons even introduce confusion into the 
heavenly bodies and here on earth.® All min and 
misery among mankind and animals come from 
man’s sinfulness.® It would even appear that 
grievous sin could actually turn men into actual 
demons ; a case in point was that of the wicked 
AfrSsyab (the Avestan Franrasyan, the great 
Turanian foe of Iran), who thus became a dev and 
will not be saved at the end of creation.® Very 
wicked men, who have only the name of humanity 
and wliose lives are all sinful, are called 'demi- 
devs.’ * 

(c) Punishment in hell. — ^After death the un- 
repentant sinner is punished in hell (Av. daoiahva, 
from duz-, ‘evil,’ ahu, ‘being,’ ‘life’; Paid. 
duSahu). Whether this hell was considered as 
eternal is doubtful ; certainly many of the later 
schools contemplated its final destruction at the 
end of all things, and apparently the purification 
of those suffering in it. But in tiie earlier Avesta 
such epithets are used — especially yavoi mspai,^" 
utayditi — of both heaven and hell as seem to 
leave little doubt that the original idea was that 
of a real eternity of misery.” 

In the post-Avestan literature it is the celebrated 
‘Inferno’ of Arta-i Viraf, with its minute and 
crade description of the gmesome sufferings of the 
damned in hell and its enumeration of the sins for 
which they are tortured, that supplies the most 
complete summa^ of late Mazdean teaching about 
sin and its chastisement.” 

(^ Contrition^ and confession. — The means by 
which sin and its fatal consequences can be got 
rid of are contrition, purpose of amendment, and 
confession. True repentance (patUih) is necessarily 
both internal and external. External duty, it is 
said, reqiiires that the sin which the penitent knows 
that hollas committed should be specifically con- 
fessed in words {bard gubishno) ; mental duty 

’ Bund. ixx. 11 (SBE r. 123). 

® Ar(d-i-Viraf Bdmak, Ixviii. 

» Sad-dar, 83 (SBE xxiv. 3.17). * Ib. 27 (SBE aedr. 2901 

* Shay. Id-Shny, x. 27 (SBE v. 323). 

e Bund, xxviii. 43-45 (SBE v. 1131.). 

7 Xlinfc. vii. xvi. 2 (as quoted Irom Avesta East x.). 

s Ib, ni. ci. 13. 

® Khral, xl!L 12-16. l® Tt. xlvi. 

n See Moulton, Early Zonaslrianim, pp. 173-176. 

” Cf. art. Stati or tub Dead (Iranian). 
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consists ‘in his renouncing it’; ‘in future I 
will sin no more.’^ There are two formulse of 
confession, called patets ; one is the great patct, the 
other the little patet. Sins must he confessed in 
detail, according to the manner in which they 
have been committed, whether * by thought, 
by word, or by deed’ {minishnlk, gubishntic, 
JcunishmJc).^ 

Litbratoub.— The ideas connected with sin permeate so 
widely the whoie Mnzdean system, Aveatan and post-Avestan, 
that it sufiices to indicate ail the translations of the scriptures 
and the commentaries upon them, and especially the Pahlavi 
Texts of E. W, West, in SBE v. [1880], xviii. [1882], xxiv. 
[1885], xxxvil. [1892], xlvil. [1897]. A useful brief summary of 
the chief points is V. Henry, Le Parsisme, Paris, 1905 (cap. ch. 
vi.); see also L. C. Casartelli, La Philosophic religieuse dxt 
MazdHsme sous Us Sassanides, Louvain, 1884, and Eng. tr. by 
Firoz Jamaspji, Bombay, 1889, as quoted in text, csp. ehs. 
Vi. and vil, L. C. CASABTELLI. 


SIN (Japanese). — I. Definition. — The old 
Japanese word expressing the idea of sin is tsumi. 
But tsumi is both less and more comprehensive 
than our word ‘ sin ’ : on the one hand, the deeds 
whieh the most ancient Shinto enumerates as tsumi 


form only a short list, which does not cover the vast 
field of the actions which we regard as sins ; on 
the other hand, the notion of tsumi includes three 
distinct categories, viz. kegare, ‘uncleanness,’ 
ashiki waza, ‘ill deeds,’ and wazawai, ‘calamities.’ 
The ashiki waza category corresponds in a certain 
degree to our idea of sin. But from the mere fact 
of the combination of those three things under the 
single word tsumi we see that the ancient Japanese 
drew no clear distinction between ritual impuri- 
ties, moral faults, and certain calamities. Ritual 
impurity — e.p., being dirty in body and clothing — 
was a want of respect for the gods ; and calamities 
were regarded as signs of the displeasure of the 
gods for some offence, conscious or unconscious. 
Thus impurities and calamities became combined 
under the same title as actual sins, for the psycho- 
logical reason that they were equally displeasing 
to the gods. 

2 . Different kinds of tsumi, — The chief sins of 
the oldest Shinto are enumerated in the following 
passage of the Oho-harai no Kotoha ('Words of 
the Great Purification ’) : 

‘ As for the various sorts of offences which may be committed 
either inadvertently or deliberately by the heaven's increasing 
population, that shall come into being in the country, a number 
of offences are distinguished ns heavenly offences : (viz.) break- 
ing down the divisions of the rioe-flclds, filling up the irrigating 
channels, opening the flood-gates of sluices, sowing seed over 
again, planting wands, flaying alive and flaying backwards, 
evacuating excrements ; these ore distinguished as heavenly 
offences. As for earthly offences, there will be forthcoming n 
number of offences : (viz.) cutting the living skin, cutting the 
dead skin, white men, excrescences, the offence of (a son’s) 
cohabitation with his own mother, the offence of (a father's) 
cohabitation with his own child, the offence of (o father’s) 
cohabitation with his step-daughter, the offence of (a man's) 
cohabitation with his mother-in-law, the offence of cohabitation 
with animals, calamity through crawling worms, calamity 
through the gods on high, calamity through birds on high, 
killing the animals, the offence of performing witchcraft.’ 3 


According to this text, the sins that might be 
committed by ‘ the heaven’s increasing population ’ 
(ame no masu hito-ra, J heavenly-surplus popula- 
tion,’ a very old expression meaning the Japanese 
people, the origin of which appears in one of the 
most ancient myths of the Kojiki)* are divided 
into two large classes, viz. ama tsu tsumi, 
‘ heavenly sins,’ and kuni tsu tsumi, ‘ earthly sins.’ 

The seven ama tsu tsumi here enumerated are 
grouped under this generic title because they are 

1 Shdv. Id-Shdy. viii. 8 {SBE v. 803). 

2 Casartelli, La Philosophic religieuse, p. 161. 

ssee Karl Florenz, ‘Ancient Japanese Rituals, in TASJ 
xxvii pt. i. [1899]; cf. E. Satow, 'The Mythology and Religious 
Worship of the Ancient Japanese,’ in Westminster Review, July 
1878, p. 27 ff. ; and M. Revon, Anthologie de la litUrature 

^“4 8ee*Kojifcf,"r’. B.^H.^'Chamberlain®, T6ky6, 1900, p. 40 ; and 
cf. art. OosMoaoNT and Cobmoloot (Japanese), vol. Iv. p. 166^, 


and Revon, p. 41. 


the crimes which, in the mythology, were com- 
mitted in heaven by the wicked god Susa-no-wo 
against the sun-goddess. This is easily seen from 
a simple comparison with the accounts in, the 
Kojiki and the Nihongi, which, although differing 
in some minor details from each other and from 
the list in the Ritual of the Great Purification, are 
none the less essentially in agreement with this 
list. Breaking up the narrow embankments which 
separated the rice-fields and at the same time 
served as dams for keeping back the water, filling 
up the channels which conducted the water (indis- 
pensable to native cultivation), opening the ponds 
where it was most carefully preserved tiff the 
proper time— those were the most execrable crimes 
for a population of agriculturists ; and that is why 
they put those crimes at the head of their list. 
No less hateful is the sowing, on a field already 
sown, of bad seed which will ruin the harvest.* 
The planting of wands (in the rice-fields) has 
already been explained.® As to the crime'of flay- 
ing an animal alive, from the tail to the head, it is 
no doubt condemned not on account of its cruelty, 
but because of some magical reason which remains 
obscure, perhaps because of the evil use which 
might be made in sorcery of the skins thus obtained. 
However that may be, this crime, as well ns that 
of evacuating excrements (i.e. in places not meant 
for the purpose) appears also in the number of 
wicked deeds committed by Susa-no-wo against 
his sister. 

‘ He broke down the divisions of the rice-fields laid out by the 
Heaven-Shlning-Grcat-August Deity, filled up the ditches, and 
moreover strewed excrements in the palace where she partook 
of the great food.’ And again : ' A" 'i'''"!-~.r)rcat- 

August Deity sat in her awful •' ." ■> " ’ i the 

weaving of the august garments of ’ ! I • , 1 .. hole 

in the top of the weaving-hall, and through it let fall a heavenly 
piebald horse which he had flayed with a backward flaying.’ 8 

The kuni tsu tsumi, according to the Japanese 
commentators, are those which have been com- 
mitted since the time of Jimmu Tenn5, the first 
legendary emperor ; and it is almost certain that 
the difference oetween them and the ama tsu tsumi 
rests on a mythological basis. This explanation, 
if we interpret it historically, may be connected in 
a very real way with the diversity of races that 
appear successively at the origin of the Japanese 
people.^ In any case we cannot agree with the 
simple explanation of "W. G. Aston, who did away 
with the difficulty by attributing to the author of 
the Ritual a rhetorical device, viz. the breaking 
up of ‘ the long list of offences into two balanced 
sentences.’® 

The list of sins in this second category com- 
prises, first of all, ‘ cutting the living skin ’ (iki- 
htda-tachi), which includes murder and wounding ; 
it should be noticed also that every_ effusion of 
blood meant pollution, even for the victim. The 
sin of ‘ cutting the dead skin ’ (shini-hada-tachi) is 
easily understood when it is remembered that, 
according to primitive ideas, it was particularly 
impure to touch a dead body, and much more so 
to cut it up. The next two offences concern tiyo 
diseases which are repulsive and therefore dis- 
pleasing to the gods : ‘ white men ’ (shira hito), %.e. 
doubtless men afflicted with white spots on their 
skin, like leper.s, and also albinos ; and ‘ excres- 
cences ’ {kokumi, ‘ superfluous flesh,’ ‘ proud flesh ), 
a disease which we cannot specify more definitely 
from the text — unless we accept the interpretation 
of a Japanese commentator, who combines the two 
crimes into one, shira-hi toko-kumi, ‘ cohabitation 
in broad daylight ’ {shira, ' white ’ ; hi, ‘ day ; 
toko, ‘bed’; kumu, ‘to unite,’ ‘to interlace ); 

1 Of. Mt 1S=«-. 

2 See art. Maoio (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 298». 

4 Revon, Le ShinntoXsme, Paris, 1907, p. 8380., esp. 

I Shinto, the Wav oj the Gods, London, 1905, p. 300. 
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this view gains support when it is recalled that 
even the emperor could not have sexual inter- 
course except in the depth of night, before the 
first glimmer of dawm had appeared. The obscurity 
of the VTiting of those texts, in which the Chinese 
characters may be taken sometimes in their ideo- 
graphic meaning and sometimes phonetically to 
represent Japanese words, prevents any elucida- 
tion qf this point. There follow various kinds of 
incest and the sin of bestiality.^ Then come 
several ‘ calamities,’ viz. ‘ through crawling Avorms ’ 
(hafu mushi), i.e, the bite of serpents, millepeds, 
and other venomous creatures, all the more to be 
feared as the primitive hut had no floor ; ' through 
the gods on nigh’ {iaka-fsu-kami), i.c, esj^eoially 
being struck by lightning ; and ‘ through birds on 
hi"h’ {taka-tsu-tori), because, entering by the 
holes Avhich every house had for the escape of the 
smoke from the Are, they could defile the food.^ 
Next there is mentioned 'killing the animals’ 
{kcmono tafushi], i.c. not animals in general, as in 
Buddhism, but only the domestic animals of one’s 
neighbour, perhaps by means of evil spells ; and 
lastly comes witchcraft {maji-mono seru ts^imi) ® — 
a prohibition which becomes particularly clear 
when Ave think of the story in the Kojikt which 
shoAA’s that the casting of spells was knoAvn in the 
most ancient Japanese magic.* 

Those are the essential sins according to the 
primitive Japanese conception. Obviously this 
list does not include all possible crimes; e.g., in 
the case of heavenly sins, if the Kojiki^ is not so 
complete as the Ritual, on the other hand we 
notice some additional sins of the same kind in 
the mythical accounts of the crimes of Susa-no-AA'O, 
as they are given in the Nihongi.^ But the list in 
the Ritual is the one AA’hich authentically repre- 
sents the real tradition, as is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that it corresponds exactly Avith the list of 
heavenly sins given in a third important book of 
mythology, the Kogoshui (A.D. 807), a Avork com- 
piled by Hironari, a Shintoist priest belonging to 
the old sacerdotal family of the Imibe. On the 
other liand, it is obvious also that Japanese 
morality did not condemn these feAV crimes only ; 
the study of the oldest criminal laAv sIioavs that its 
field Avas much wider and there is a sure proof 
that, besides the old religious offences, the social con- 
science prohibited numerous deeds not mentioned 
in the Ritual, viz. the fact that a single indmdual 
Avho at the same time had violated both the divine 
laAV and the human laAV Avas logically condemned 
both to a ritual expiation and to a ciA-il punish- 
ment.® But, lastly, in this necessarily vague 
domain of morality it is the text of the Ritual 
explained above that gives us the most original 
and at tlm same time most correct idea of the 
notion of sin in pure Shinto. 

3. Avoidance of sin . — Tsvmi may be avoided by 
the means corresponding to the notion of mi, 
antagonistic to that of tsiimi. This conception of 
imi, ‘ avoidance,’ ‘ abstinence,’ and the various 
religious practices connected AAdth it, have already 
been explained.® 

4. Deliverance from sin. — Wlien once tsumi 
had been committed, deliverance from it could be 
obtained by the magical proceedings indicated in 

r These correspond to Lv 181- 17. 15. a 23. 

* Cf. the Sth Ritual, art. llAoic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 297*>. 

»/6.p. 29S». 

* Ib. p. SCO ; and cf. Revon, ‘ L'Envofitement dans le Japon 
prlmitif,* in JlulUtin de la Soeiiti d'Ethnogravhie de Paris, 
Oct. 1013. 

5p.cn.: andcLp. 2S8. 

® Tr. Aston, London, 1S96, i. 40 ft., cro. p. 48 f. 

7 See Revon, Le Shinntolsme, p. SC7 ff. 

8/6. p. 3GS. 

® See art. Asckticisu (Japanese) ; cf. also art. Maoio 
(Japanese), vol. viii. pp. £97 (Sth Ritual), 29Sb (14th Ritual), 
-90‘ (23td Ritual), £99t> (£7th Ritual), and art. SACBtnci: 
(Japanese), vol. xi. p. ?£». 


the Ritual of the Great Purification itself.^ And, 
in fact, since the tsumi Avere regarded as infrac- 
tions Avhich must be expiated whether there was 
any evil intention or not (see the beginning of the 
text cited above), the Japanese thought that such 
sins must be cleansed, not by inward repentance, 
but by external rites, i.e. magical rites. 

The notion of purely moral sin, as Ave conceive 
it, did not gain supremacy in Japan until Bud- 
dhism Avas introduced, Avhich, along Avith the 
mystic doctrines of a superior religion, brought to 
the distant archipelago a neiv morality founded no 
longer on ancient magic, but on the discriminations 
of conscience, and thus revealed the true idea of 
sin, Avhich consists not in actions but in intentions, 
Avhich man avoids by virtue and atones for by 
repentance. 

Ltteratdrb.— T he references are given in the footnotes. 

Michel Revon. 

SIN (Muslim). — There are various Avords used 
in the Qur’an to express the ideas of fault, crime, 
sin. The shades of meaning Avith which they are 
used seem to vary Avith the context. Thus, sayyat 
means evils Avhich may happen to a man. 

‘ So God preserved him from the evils they had planned.’ ® 

It expresses the evils Avhich God’s punishment 
brings.® It also expresses moral guilt. 

‘Whoso doeth evil and is encompassed with his iniquity, they 
shall he the companions of hell flre.'i 

The Avord dhanh expresses all forms of unbelief 
and Avrong actions proceeding from such unbelief. 
The commission of a dhanh constitutes one a khdtl, 
or sinner.® The Avord ithm seems to imply a wrong 
attitude to others and so injustice. 

‘Avoid frequent suspicion, for some suspicions are a crime.'® 
It denotes a Avrong attitude towards God. 

‘He who united the gods with God hath devised a great 
ivicl5edness.’7 

The Qur’anio idea of sin seems to be that it is 
pride and opposition to God. Thus Satan (Iblis), 
Avho refused to obey the command to prostrate 
himself before Adam, is described as SAvelling Avith 
pride and becoming an unbeliever.® 

The punishment of this rebellions pride is that 
those Avho possess it must remain in it. 

‘The unjustly proud ones of the earth, will 1 turn aside from 
my signs, for even if they see every sign they will not believe 
them.’ » 

This opposition to God maj’ lead a man to be an 
atheist, a polytheist, or a simply careless irreligious 
person. Man does not inherit a sinful nature, but 
simply a Aveak one. Sin is not so much a disposi- 
tion as a habit Avhich men acquire because of their 
weakness. The AvUling desire of the natural heart 
to sin is referred to in Avhat Joseph says of himself ; 

‘Yet I hold not mi'self clear, for the heart ie prone to evil, 
save those on whom the Lord hath mercy,* 

The Qur’an marvels at the sin of man, his obstinate 
disobedience, and calls upon him to exercise faith 
and repentance, but it is deficient in its call for a 
broken and contrite heart. 

‘ All through the Qur'an, the message is that while repentance 
must be sincere, it is a very easy matter, while forgiveness is a 
question scarcely worth troubling about, so simple is its attain- 
ment. Muhammad nowhere displays anguish of heart and 
contrition in the sight of a pure and holy God, and therefore 
does not demand that others should experience that of which 
he himself had no knowledge." n 

According to Muslim theologians, sins are of 
tAvo kinds, little {saghira) and great (kabtra). 
This distinction is based on the text : 

‘To those who avoid the great sins and scandals, but commit 

I See art. Maoic (Japanese), vol. viii. pp. e97h, 298*, (10th and 
11th Rituals); cf. art. Houan SAcnirica (Japanese and Korean), 
vol. vi. p. 857«, and, for a practical illustration of Great Puri- 
flcntion, art. PossESSios (Japanese), vol. X. p. ISlh. 

® xl. 48. 3 XXX. 35. * ii. 76. 

5 xii. 29, 98. 6 xlix. 12. 7 iv. 51. 

8 xxxviiL 74 : see also A-ii. 73-74. 8 viL 143. 

10 xii. 63. 

II AV. R. W. Gardner, The Qur'dnie Doelrine o/ Sin, p. 40. 
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3nl5' the lighter faults, verily the Iiord will be diffuse of 
mercy.’ i 

Lesser sins, mere faults and imperfections such as 
are inherent in human nature, are all forgiven, if 
some good act is done. 

‘ Observe prayer at early morning, at the close of day and at 
the approach of night: for the good deeds drive away the evil 
deeds. - 

Opinions vary as to the number of greater sins, 
but in all lists there occur : infidelity or the ascrib- 
ing of partners to God, murder, tneft, adultery, 
unnatural crimes, neglect of the Ramadan fast 
and of the Friday prayers, magic, gambling, 
drunkenness, perjury, usury, disobedience to 
parents, false witness, defrauding orphans, despair 
of God’s mercy, continued commission of little 
sins, and cowardice on the field of battle before an 
infidel enemy. The last, however, is said not to 
be a sin if the enemy outnumber the Muslims by 
more than two to one. It is said, further, that 
the number of great sins has not been definitely 
laid down, so that men may exercise the greater 
caution. 

If a learned man commits a little sin and thereby 
misleads those whom he should guide, it becomes 
great. If small sins are repeated inadvertently, 
they do not become great ; but, if knowingly, they 
change into great sins. The greatest of all sins is 
the associating of another with God (shirJc). Other 
sins may be pardoned, but nob this. A Muslim, 
although he commits sins small and great, will not 
be left in hell for ever, provided he does not 
commit this sin, or declare lawful what God has 
forbidden. 

Sins require no atonement ; repentance immedi- 
ately after the commission of the sin is enough. 

' They who, after they have done a base deed or committed 
wrong against their own selves, remember God and implore 
forgiveness of their sins— and who will forgive sins but God 
only?— and persevere not In what they have willingly done 
amiss: as for these, pardon from their Lord shall be their 
recompense.’^ 

True repentance implies sorrow for sin, full purpose 
of amendment and restitution if wrong has been 
done to another. If, after repentance, a man 
again sins, the repentance is not lost, for sins 
repented of are no longer reckoned. Some deny 
the validity of repentance at death; others say 
that God accepts it even then. Infidels may be 
forgiven : 

‘ Say to the infidels, if they desist [from their unbelief], what 
is now past shall be forgiven them ; but, if they return to it, 
they have already before them the doom of the ancients.’'* 

With some theologians, when an infidel becomes 
a Muslim, the act of conversion is equal to repent- 
ance. Others say that repentance is a separate 
action and must be separately and definitely made. 
A believer who commits a mortal sin does not, in 
the opinion of the orthodox, become an infidel.® 

An interesting question ari.ses with regard to 
the sinlessness of prophets. The orthodox belief 
is that they are free from sin. The Ash'arites 
bold that even the power of sinning does not exist in 
them ; theHashamiyyah,asub-sectionoftheShiahs, 
in order to exalt the imams, hold that prophets 
can sin; ‘The prophets sin, but the Imams are 
pure.’ ® The Mu'tazilites denj' this, but admit that 
they possess some quality ivhich keeps them from sin. 
All are unanimous that prophets do not commit 
the greater sins. As regards the lesser, some say 
that they may commit these before inspiration 
hoahy) comes upon them ; others that they may 
do so even after inspiration has conic, but that 
such little sins in them are mere frailties and slight 
imperfections not really amounting to sin. To a 
Muslim this disposes of a difficulty in the Qur’fin 

lliil 33. Sxi. lie. =iii. 129. •* viH. 39. 

Blbii Khallikin, Biographical Dictionarv, London, 1812-71, 
(ii 843 

« Asb.Sbabrasl5nI, in Mital iro’n-A’iJaf, cd. W. Cureton, 
London, 1816, p. H- 


itself, for there the greater prophets are spoken of 
as sinning. Adani’s fall is referred to thus : 

• And we said, 0 Adam, dwell thou and thy wife in the garden, 
and cat ye plentifully therefrom wherever ye list, but to this 
tree come not nigh lest ye become of the transgressors ; and 
Satan made them slip from it, and caused their banishment 
from the place in which they wcre.’i 

But it is said that Adam did not really sin ; he only 
committed a slight fault, which after all proved 
beneficial to mankind ; for, had he remained in 
paradise, the world would not have been peopled, 
and the will of God, ‘I have not created men and 
Jinn except for worship,’ would not have been ful- 
filled.® Further, Adam and Eve^ on being con- 
victed of sin, said : 


‘O our Lord, with ourselves have we dealt unjustly : if thou 
forgive us not and have’ not pity on us, we shall surely be of 
those who perish.'^ Noah said: ‘Unless thou forgive me and 
be merciful to me, I shall be one of the lost.'* Abraham said : 
‘ When I am sick. He healeth me, and who will cause me to die 
and quicken me, and who, I hope, will forgive me my sins in 
the day of reckoning 1 ’ * Moses killed a man— an act described 
as a work of Satan. He repented and said : * 0 my Lord, I have 
sinned to my own heart, forgive me.’® 

The references to sins committed by Muhammad 
are numerous ; 


* Bo thou steadfast and patient, for true is the promise of 
God ; and seek pardon for thy sin.' 7 

Various explanations are given of this verse. 
Some say that it refers to remissness in the pro- 
pagation of Islam ; others to neglect in rendering 
thanks to God ; but one popular explanation is 
that the Prophet was to seek pardon for sin merely 
as an act of worship and as an example of that 
confession of sin which was to be a portion of the 
worship rendered by his followers.® If this ex- 
planation is not enough, then it is said that the 
word for sin {dhanb) conveys the idea of a fault 
only, or what is technically called a little sin. 
The objection is that this word (dhanb) is used to 
describe the sin of ordinary people.* It is quite 
clear, in general, that the word used to describe 
the sin of Muhammad does not denote a mere 
trivial oflence, but a great sin. Again, *Ask 
pardon for thy sin and for believers both men and 
women ’ is similarly explained. The Prophet was 
ordered by God to ask pardon for his sin, not 
because he really had committed any sin which 
needed pardon, but because, if he thus asked, then, 
in accordance with the principle that his actions 
form the sunnah, or rule of faith and practice, it 
would become the duty of all Muslims to confess 
their sins and seek pardon.” Another passage is : 

‘Verily, we have won for thee an undoubted victory, in order 
that God might forgive thee that which went before of thy fault 
and what followed after.’ i* . 


riiis reference to an earlier and to a later fault has 
bd to many ingenious explanations, such as the 
fault before and after tlie descent of inspiration 
wahy ) ; before and after the taking of Mecca ; 
iiefore and after the revelation of this verse. But 
ill these still leave the fault with Muhammad ; so 
i further explanation is given. The ‘ former sin 
■efers to the sin of Adam when Muhammad was 
ret in the loins of his great ancestor and the ‘ later 
lin ’ refers to the sin of the followers of Muhammad. 
Both are connected with the Prophet, as Adani 
vas forgiven by the blcs-sing of Muhammad and 
Vluslims will be pardoned through his intercc.s.sion. 
riie traditions also record the fact that Muliamniad 
irayed for the pardon of his sins. On the authority 
)f ‘A’isha it is said that Muhammad used often to 
;ay : ‘By thy praise O God, pardon mo ; ‘ O God, 

1 tl. 33 f. S E. Sell, Failh o/ p. 240. 

S riL 22. * Xl. 49. ® XXV). 62. 
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I ask pardon of thee for my offence, and I ask of 
thee thy mercy. ’ On the authority of Aba Huraira 
it is recorded that Muhammad said : 'I ask pardon 
of God and repent (return) towards Him more than 
seventy times a day.’ * It is said that Muhammad 
felt such remorse when he had committed slight 
faults that he called them sins when they were not 
really such. The reply to this is obvious. From 
a Muhammadan standpoint, the (Jur’an is the 
word of God and not of man; so it is God and 
not Muhammad who speaks of the Prophet’s sin. 
Whilst, however, the Qur’an lends no countenance 
to the idea that prophets cannot sin and indeed 
refers to their sins, there is no mention whatever 
of sin in connexion with Jesus Christ. He is the 
one sinless prophet of Islam. 

The Muhammadan view of sin looks upon it as 
the neglect of the arbitrary decrees of an absolute 
Euler rather than as an offence against an immut- 
able moral law of right or wrong. This is the real 
defence for many of the actions of the Prophet. 
In other men they would have been sin, but they 
are not to be considered so in him, as God com- 
manded him to perforin them. This also accounts 
for the absence of any moral gradation of the great 
sins. Adultery is a great sin, but so is flight from 
a field of battle ; murder is a great sin, but so is 
the neglect of a fast. All this shows how the 
Muhammadan conception of God as a despotic 
ruler, who lays doivn laws for no apparent reason 
but that He wills so to do, has led to a false notion 
about the real nature of sin. E.g., associating 
others with God in worship is the first and greatest 
of the great sins, yet the angels were ordered to 
worship Adam. Iblis (Satan) refused and was, in 
consequence, driven out of paradise.® The sin 
here did not consist in the breacli of the eternal 
law that worship belongs to God alone, but in dis- 
obedience to a command, arbitrary in its nature 
and contrary to the great law of man’s relation to 
God. Again, sin is looked upon as a weakness of 
human nature. The sinner is not much to blame, 
and God is merciful. The spirit of fatalism also 
deadens the conscience and makes a man accept 
even his failings as decreed for him. The sensual 
descriptions of paradise, looked upon by a few 
purer-minded Muslims only as allegorical, deaden 
the moral sense. It is difficult for the man inclined 
to give way to his passions to see that what is right 
in lieaven is wrong on earth. Sin, also, is too 
often regarded as an external pollution which the 
performance of certain good actions and attention 
to the prescribed religious ritual can cleanse. The 
giving of alms is said to ‘do away sins.’® The 
ceremonial ablution before the stated prayers is 
such a meritorious ceremony that the Prophet 
said:_ ‘When the Muslim performs his ablutions, 
all his sins will be forgiven him.’ The hajj, or 
pilgrimage to Mecca, ‘ cleanses the hearts of men 
and makes them innocent like new-born babes.’ * 
There are numerous traditions ' on the subject of 
sin, the result of belief in which has been to lessen 
the idea of its evil nature and to make the means 
for its removal very mechanical. Doubtless there 
are Muslims who have a deeper sense of sin and 
who believe in repentance and amendment of life, 
men who place little faith in all the puerile stories 
handed down by tradition ; but the tendency of 
the whole system of belief and practice, of the 
dogmatic statements and of the alleged usage of 
the Prophet, is to make the Muslim attitude to 
sin mechanical, with outward formalism as the 

1 iliskdtu'l-ilasabih, ed. Bombaj', 1878 ; lor many other 
Biradar traditions see W. St. Glair Tisdall, 2'Ae Path of Life, 
London and Madras, 1912. 

- viii. 10. 3 ii. 273. 

■> Maulavi Bafi'ad-din Ahmad, in Nineteenth Century, xlil. 
[1897] 522. 

5 Sieshkdt, hk. i. eh. ii., quoted in D2, p. 695. 


general rule and inward spiritual experience the 
rare exception. 

Literatcre. — W. R. W, Gardner, The Qur’dnic Doctrine 
of Sin, London and Jfadras, 1314 ; T. P. Hugrhes, DI, 
London, 1895; E. Sell, The Faith of Islam", do. 1907; 
D. B. Macdonald, lluslim Theology, do. 1903, Appendix 1, 
The Religious Life and Attitude in Islam, Chicago, 1909, 
icct.x. Edward Sell. 

SIN (Eoman). — Sin, in the Christian world, 
implies a personal and .moral relation between 
man and tlie divine power which was never 
realized in anytiiing like the same degree in 
ancient Eoman life. The sinner is to modems 
not only a breaker of superhuman law, but a 
contemner of the majesty or a divine person. The 
sense of being at enmitj' with superhuman forces 
was of course conspicuous in primitive Eoman 
religion, as in primitive religions of all ages and 
all lands. The condition of hostility is declared 
by the god against the human being for some 
offence wdiich may have been given by him quite 
unwittingly ; but tbe punishment which he suffers 
is not the less believed to be merited. Although 
the tragic conception of the Greek drij is foreign 
to native Italic and Eoman beliefs, yet they in- 
cluded the persuasion that divine vengeance often 
falls on a human being for some merely mechanical 
error apart from blameworthiness of a moral 
character. In the Eoman ius diuinum of early 
days, as in the secular law, a casual slip in cere- 
monial action or utterance might entail dire 
consequences, comparable to those assigned to 
arrogant defiance or neglect of the deity. The 
rigidity of the religious formula was parallel to 
that of tlie legal formula, and the maxim of the 
Twelve Tables, ‘uti lingua nuncupassit, ita ius 
esto,’ applied in both spheres. In tlie field of early 
ancient civilization deities were realized ns essenti- 
ally civic, and as concerned only with the members 
of particular communities. It was natural there- 
fore that offences against them should be on the 
same level with the offences against secular law. 
Each man was related to the divinities of his city 
rather as a citizen than as a mere person. When 
deities came to be conceived as non-local, the idea 
of offences against them grew to be larger and 
more refined. The old civic cults were felt by the 
most cultivated spirits to be crampingly formal 
and narrow, and men turned away from them, 
finding satisfaction for their needs in those more 
emotional and spontaneous forms of worsliip which 
spread from East to West and to a large extent 
supplanted immemorial civic usage. In Italy the 
new influences were first felt among the Greek 
settlements, but they had so far affected the Italic 
peoples that in 186 b.c. the Eoman senate, as the 
supreme religious authority in Italy, felt con- 
strained to suppress those ‘ Bacchic ’ brotherhoods 
which were regarded as constituting a ‘conspiracy’ 
against society and the State. The decrees then 
issued are contained in the famous extant in- 
scription.' 

It may be said, however, that to certain offences 
of special enormity the notion of sinfulness did 
attach in very early days among Eomans, as 
among Greeks. An offender guilty of a crime to 
which t)ie vague but awful penalty ‘ Sacer esto ’ 
was assigned was outlawed and might lawfully 
be slain, as odious to tbe gods, by any man’s 
hand.® 

The consciousness of personal defilement, as 
caused^ by the perpetration of acts forbidden by 
the deities, was stimulated in Italy by the Grceco- 
Oriental worships, wliich became ever more popular. 
A feeling spread that for the welfare of the soul 
it was needful to seek reconciliation with heaven 
and deliverance from the bondage of error, by 

' CIL i. 190. 3 See art. Romas Eeliqios. 
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special services and practices ■which ■would ensure 
divine pardon and relief fiom the stains contracted 
by the soul. The mysteries, as a special means of 
escape, never held the same importance in Roman 
culture as they acquired for the Greeks.^ In the 
West the conception of sin ivas vivified in a high 
degree by the prevalence in late antiquity of the 
Stoic philosophy, which drew much of its spiritual 
effectiveness from the mystical religions of the 
East, transmitted through a Greek atmosphere. 
The ethical aspects of philosophy became dominant 
over the speculative teaching in the Stoic as in all 
the late schools of Hellas. The idea of sin was 
especially developed by the Stoics {q.v.), whose 
ethical doctrines took a strong hold of the later 
culture of Rome as of Greece. These philosophers, 
paying little heed to many insuperable antinomies, 
contrived to combine a pantheism which ■was 
technically materialistic with the conception of a 
personal relation to a Supreme Being, and to tinge 
with emotion an intellectualism which in some of 
its aspects remained as dry and barren as it could 
well be. The Stoic law of life for the individual 
was summed up in unswerving loyalty to a divine 
order of the universe, and in the composure of the 
■wdll to perfect harmony with the will of God. A 
healthy state of the will, according to the Stoics, 
ensures happiness, while a recalcitrance against 
the divine purposes, as e^ressed in the ordered 
universe, brings misery. Tlie Stoics brought into 
general use the terms for ‘ sin ’ which established 
themselves in the Greek world, viz. afiaprta and 
ap.dpT7]fia, and these were rendered in Latin by 
peccatio and peccatum, which passed into the 
language of Latin Christian theology. The whole 
duty of man was declared by the Stoics to lie in 
self-discipline, to the end that the will might be 
brought into complete accord with the will of God. 
A rmigious fervour was thus infused into the 
pursuit of ■virtue, which was a new influence in 
culture, and the sway of Stoic religious and moral 
teaching over the civilization of the Roman Empire, 
with its action on early Christian thought, was 
incalculably powerful. This was achieved in the 
paradoxical manner of the Stoics, in spite of their 
theoretic doctrine that sin has its origin in erroneous 
intellectual judgment. The whole field of educa- 
tion in imperial Roman times was permeated by a 
Stoic colouring, which entered deeply into early 
Christian literature and into all the later develop- 
ments of philosophy, in which the corruption of 
the human soul and the need for a divine deliver- 
ance were accepted as axiomatic. This great 
practical achievement of Stoicism in the Roman 
world was accomplished in spite of some doctrines 
which might have been expected to work against 
general acceptance. Opponents of the school 
ridiculed their admission that the appearance in 
the world of the perfect man had been rarer than 
that of the phoenix. Again, the Stoic thesis that 
‘all sins are equal’ (t.e. are of the same heinous- 
ness) was difficult to accommodate to ordinary 
life, and indeed it was more or less ignored in 
Stoic literature, as may be seen in the writings 
of Seneca iq.v.). The attractiveness of man’s 
proper aim, in the Stoic view, was great enough 
to overcome the weight of the paradoxes which 
encumbered it. Many utterances are to be found 
in the later classical literature, above all in the 
Stoic, relating to the subject of sin, which have 
an almost Christian ring. The idea of ‘ salvation’ 
from sin is often found in connexion with the 
different divinities who were customarily desig- 
nated as ‘saviours’ (aon-Tipts). The notion of a 
‘ new birth,’ so eminently Christian, is encountered 
in connexion with the ceremony of the iaurobolium 

1 See artt, IItstxries (Greek, Phrj’gian, etc.), JItsteries 
(Roman). 


iq.v.), whereby, as one inscription records, a man 
was ‘reborn for everlasting life’ (‘renatus in 
aetemum’). 

Literature. — Information on this subject is widely scattered 
in works bearing on ancient philosophj' and religion. Specially 
may be mentioned E. Zeller, Die Phitosophie der Griechen, iii., 
‘ Nacbaristotelisohe Phllosophie Leipzig, 1903-09, and E. V. 
Arnold, Roman Stoicism, Cambridge, 1911, ch. xiv. * Sin and 
Weakness.’ J. S. ReID. 


SIN (Teutonic). — In the old Teutonic languages, 
especially in the Gothic, there is no clear concept 
of sin as a conscious nonconformity to, or trans- 
gression of, an ideal standard of right or duty as 
revealed in conscience or divine law.^ The word 
syn entered the North from western Germany. 
It was a derivative from sun, a root of several 
compounds with the implicated idea of ,a denial 
or an apology. Its meaning when used in cognate 
languages was rather uncertain. In the Salic 
Law® it was used in establishing a plea of ‘Not 
guilty’ before the court, while later it came to 
stand as a technical and abstract expression for 
the matter of the accusation itself, as we notice 
in Eeliand, the Old Saxon epic of the Saviour 
from about 825. In the Northern languages this 
usage alsobecame established by way of accommoda- 
tion as Christianity was introduced. The word 
generally used for sin in Ulfilas’ translation of the 
New Testament, from about 350, 'N&sfra-vanrhts, 

‘ misdeed ’ — an idea which was readily compre- 
hended by the Gothic peoples among which he 
worked as a missionary. 

Thus, while it must be granted that it is difficult 
exactly to make out the early Teutonic idea of sin 
in a manner which would meet the phUosophical 
and religious requirements of our times, and 
even if we allow that Teutonic literature reveals 
character rather than principles of conduct, this 
does not mean that the Teutons were callous to 
moral requirements. Their convictions about right 
and wrong were very decided, at least on certain 
points. With them blasphemy, c.g., was a great 
sin, as were also perjury and adultery. There is 
therefore evidently a moral value placed upon 
man’s conduct as noticed in the Voluspa and 
other Eddie songs, in the Gylfaginning, and in the 
Northern and Icelandic sagas. In the Nibelungcn- 
lied, the great German epic from the Middle 
Ages, there are few traces of strictly moral 
sentiments, for, ■ivhile this Lied in its subject- 
matter has much in common ■with the Eddas, it 
brings out less of the humane character and more 
of the valiant and heroic. 

With the earlier Teuton, as kno'wn to Tacitus, 
the case was different. When treating of crimes 
and courts he says : 

‘The nature of the crime determines the punishment. 
Traitors and deserters they hang- on 

given to debauchery they smother in filthy bogs ana fens, 

casting a hurdle over them. In these different punishment the 

point and spirit of the law is, that f"®®’ 

political organization may be exposed to public 

the infamous vice and the debauchee cannot too soon be removed 

from the light of day.’* 

The classification which is hem brought out could 
be arrived at only from a moral point of view. 
That cowards were counted infamous is evident 
to every student of Teutonic life and literature. 
Cowardice was the sin of all sms, for which there 

" Tlie° es^c^atological vieiv^ which are abundant 
in the later songs of the Edda, m the Gylfamnn- 
inq, and in the sagas agree entirely with the 
crouping of sins and punishments as obtaining 

this fife. In Saxo’s Danish Exstory the place 
where the condemned are kept and tortured is 
described in the most repulsive terms, while ,tfie 
1 MoriU Heyne. Deultehet rSrf^rbtK*, ill. 816. 
s J. F. Behrcnd, Xrz SalicaS. 
s Germ. xii. * ■'*■ 
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inmates are depicted accordingly.^ In the Gyl- 
faginning we have it set forth that the con- 
sequences of all misdeeds and crimes will follow 
the sinner after death, and that ho ■will have to 
meet with due punishment in Nastrand, one of 
the dismal halls below Nillheim, where _Hel rules.® 
Those who arrive at their dreadful destination are 
sinners of various descriptions and classes, of 
Avhich nine or ten are enumerated in the Song of 
the 5jm— if this poem, standing almost on the 
border-line between heathendom and Christianity, 
may be taken as a witness. From it as well as 
from many other records, some of undisputed 
lieathen character, we learn that enemies of the 
gods, desecrators, the unmerciful, perjurers, 
murderers, adulterers, the covetous, the proud 
and the arrogant, violators of laws, and breakers 
of covenants are doomed to Niflhel for ever, or 
at least for a very long time.® 

In the Vdluspa^ Nastrand and its woeful 
prisoners are described as follows : 

' She saw a hall standing, 
far from the sun. 

In Nastrand ; 

its doors are northward turned, 
venom-drops fall in 
through its apertures ; 
entwined is that hall 
with serpents’ hacks. 

She there saw wading 
the sluggish streams 
bloodthirsty men 
and perjurers, 

and him who the ear beguiles 
of another's wife. 

There Nidhogg sucks 
the corpses of the dead j 
the wolf tears men. 

Understand ye yet, or what? • 

From all this it seems perfectly clear that the 
concept of a coming retribution in another Avorld 
was fostered and entertained by the Teutons and 
especially by those of the north. It also goes 
without saying that man’s moral responsibility 
had to be reckoned with, even though the vGty 
idea of sin was 'not altogether like ours, it 
referred less to the religious life itself — something 
of which we know very little in regard to the 
Teuton — and more to the external behaviour. 
The reaction upon the sinner himself from the 
evil deed in the first place made him an outcast 
from his own people and an object of punishment, 
while in the second the doom will follow him after 
death and into the dismal regions of Hel, where 
he will be chastised according to his deserts. Sin 
as a condemnation will cleave to him for ever. 
In the light of this, those two well-knoivn strophes 
from HdvamdU^ may be easier of interpretation as 
presenting the Teutonic summing-up of the value 
of man’s deeds and the result of lus entire life ; 

' Cattle die, kindred die, we ourselves also die ; 
but the fair name never dies of him who has earned It. 

Cattle die, kindred die, we ourselves also die ; 
but I know one thing that never dies, — 
judgment on each one dead.’ 

LiTERATimE. — Moritz Heyne, Deutsehet WSrterbveh, ill., 
Leipzig, 1895 ; Lex Salica, ed. J. F. Behrend-, Weimar, 1897 ; 
Tacitus, Germanica' Sazo Grammaticus, Danish Ilistorj/, 
books i.-ix., tr. O. Elton, London, 1891 ; The Elder Edda, tr. 
Beniamin Thorpe, do. 18C0; R. B. Anderson, The Younger 
Edda, Chicago, 1880; A. Olrik, Nordisehes Geisteslelien, 
Heidelberg, 1903 ; R. Hildebrand, Eeeht und Sitte at{f den 

g imiliveren vrirtsehaftl. Kulturstufen^, Jena, 1008 ; J. A. 

nander. Vara Forf&ders Sinnelag, Stockholm, 1894 ; C. 
Rosenberg, Nordboemes AandsUv/ra Oldtiden till vote Dage, 
Copenhagen, 1877-78 ; V, Gronbeck, Hellighed og Helligdom, 
Copenhagen, 1912; see also literature to artt. SACRincE (Teutonic) 
and Salvation- (Teutonic). S. G. YOUNGERT. 
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SIND, SINDH. — The province of Sind forms the 
extreme north-west portion of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, consisting of the lower valley and delta of 
the Indus, with an area of 46,968 sq. m. and a 
population of 3,513,435. 

1 , Name. — It takes its name from Skr. sindhn, 
probably connected with the root syand, ‘ to flow,’ 
‘the ocean,’ afterwards specially applied to the 
river Indus. 

•Sindhu in the Bigveda and the Atharvaveda often means ■■ a 
stream" merely, but it has also the more exact sense of “ the 
stream" par exeellenee, the Indus. The name is, however, 
narely mentioned after the period of the Saiphitas, always then 
ocourrlng In such a way as to suggest distance.’ l 

X. History. — Sind formed an early Ary|nn settlement and a 
scat of trade with E. Africa and the Persian Gulf (c. 1000 b.o.), 
was conquered by Darius Hystaspes (621-485 n.c.), by Alexander 
the Great (320 n.o.), formed part of the Mauryan empire, and 
was occupied by the Ephthalitcs or White Huns in the 7th cent. 
A.D, It was the first part of India occupied by the Muhamma- 
dans under the leadership of Muhammad ibn Qflsim (a.p. 712). 
Maljmud of Ghazni occupied the valley (1024-26). After this it 
became the seat of a Hindu dynasty, that of the Sumras (1053), 
who were overthrown by Ala-ud-din Khllji about the end of the 
13th centuiy. They were followed by another Hindu dynasty, 
the Snmmas. Finally (1502), the Mughal Akbar united the 
province to the empire at Delhi. Towards the end of the 17th 
cent, the Kalhorfis rose to power in the lower Indus valley, and 
ruled It till the invasion of Nadir Shih (1739). Subsequently it 
was held by local princes, the Talpur Mirs, who were defeated 
by Sir C. Napier at the battle of Miani in 1843, when the whole 
valley, with the exception of the Khairpur State, was annexed 
to the British dominions.^ 

3 . Ethnolog(y. — The province is distinguished 
from other parts of India by the great predomi- 
nance of Muhammadans, who, at the census of 
1911, amounted to 75’14 per cent of the total 
population, Hindus being 23’83 per cent, and the 
balance being made up of animists, Christians, 
Parsis, Jews, and the so-called Hindu -Muhamma- 
dans, who follow both creeds.® The Sindis may be 
regarded as descendants of the original Hindu 
population, who were converted to Islam during 
the reign of the Umayyad khalifahs. When the 
province was invaded by Mubammad ibn Qasim, 
there was a large and flourishing Hindu kingdom, 
provided with an efficient army.® The foreign 
elements are represented by Sayyids, Afghans, 
Baloch, Jat, Meman, Kliwaja, and African slaves.® 
The Hindus occupy a position analogous to that of 
the Musalmans in the rest of the Presidency, being 
in a minority and m-eatly influenced by the former 
predominance of Musnim5n ideas and culture. 
The Brahmans, consisting of Pokhamas (or Push- 
kamas) from Rajputana and Saraswats from the 
Punjab, are illiterate and depraved. There are no 
Ksatriyas, those claiming that position being 
generally Banj'as who have partly conformed to 
Sikhism, and are really heterodox.® The most 
important Hindu caste is that of the Lohanas, of 
whom the 'Amil section are clerks and witers, 
early immigrants from the Punjab, as is shown by 
their language and_ its alphabet. They wear the 
Brahmanical cord j/aneo), worship the god of the 
Indus, Visnu, or Siva, or follow the faith of Nanak 
Shah iq.v.). The other important Banya caste is 
that of theBhatias, who are strong in Gujarat and 
Cutch.® There are few castes of the Sudra group, 
those that exist wearing the Brahmanical cord, 
appMng the Hindu sectarial marks to their fore- 
heads, and in all other ^spects imitating Banyas. 
They generally worship Siva and his consort Devi, 
and employ Brahman priests. The Sikhs include 
the Akali Klialsa, or pure Sikhs, and the Lohanas. 
The former imitate the Panjab devotees — never 
cut their hair, eat various forbidden meats, such 
as the domestic fowl, have the usual tabu against 
tobacco, anoint their hair with butter instead of 

4 A. A. Mocdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, London, 
1012, 11. 450. 

- See Aitkcn, Gazetteer, p. 85 B , ; IGI .xxii. 394 fl, 

3 Census of India, 1911, vii., Bombay, p. 68. 

4 Hughes, Gazetteer, p. 86. * Burton, Sindh, p. 233 fl. 

« Ib. p. 318. 7 BG ix. pt. 1. [1901] 116 fl. 
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oil, and eat flesh only -when the animal has heen 
killed according to the ritual [jhatka).^ The local 
Hinduism is thus of an impure type, only a few 
Brahmans studjdng Sanskrit, while the popular 
faith is mixed up with Islam and Sikhism.* 

4 . The fusion of Islam with Hinduism. — We 
find Islam and Hinduism amalgamated here in a 
more remarkable way, perhaps, than in any other 
part of India. The Hindu will often become the 
disciple {mtind) of a Muslim, and vice versa ; not 
only are the same saints respected hy members of 
both religions, hut each faith uses a difierent name 
for the same holy man. The Hindus know the 
river-god under the name of Jind Pir {zindah, ‘ the 
living one ’), while Muhammadans call him Khwa- 
mh Khidr ; in the same way Uddhero Lai of the 
Hindus becomes the Musalman Shaikh Tahir and 
Lala Jasraj becomes Pir Mangho. The Hindus, 
probably with justice, claim these worthies as 
their own, and the Musalmans have only applied 
new names to them. 

5 . Worship of saints. — The distinguishing feature 
of Islam in Sind is the wide-spread worship of 
saints (pir, wali),^ This is largely due to the 
influence of Sufism (q.v.), and is opposed to the 
original form of the faith. But, though they may 
have lost touch with orthodoxy, the Musalmans 
are a religious people. 

‘The mass of the Sind peasantry, though they may be un- 
acquainted with the cardinal articles of their faith, are careless 
or ignorant of its precepts ; but, upon the whole, they strike a 
stranger as being more religious according to their lights than 
Musalmans of almost any other part of India, They are also 
pre-eminent for abject devotion to Pirs and Sayads, living or 
dead.’ < 


The most eminent of these saints are Lai Shahbaz 
and Pir Mangho, or Mango. 

Lai Shahbaz, the head of the Jalall order, whose original 
name was 'Usman-i-Merwandi, from his birthplace, was a 
qalandar and a rigid celibate who died at Sehwan in 1274. He 
was called Shahbaz, ‘the red falcon,' because, as in the legend 
of Abraham,5 his colour was changed to red by his penance of 
sitting in an iron pot over a broiling fire for a year.s His tomb 
is much respected, and eveiy year a girl of the Khonbati, or 
weaver, caste is married to his tomb, with music, dancing, and 
other solemnities. She is never allowed to contract a real 
marriage. The rite of initiation into the order is made as 
humiliating as possible, in order to prepare the religious 
mendicant (/agir) for the life which he is about to adopt. All 
hair on his person is removed; the tomb attendants blacken 
his face, hang a cord round his neck, show him a looking-glass, 
and ask him how he likes his appearance. He replies, ‘ Very 
much.’ Then his shoulder is seared with a hot iron, his body is 
stripped and smeared with cowdung, and he is told to go forth 
into the world and beg his bread.7 

The cult of Pir Mango at Magar Talao, or the Crocodile Tank, 
near Karachi, is more remarkable. In the tank a number of 
tame crocodiles (CrocodiUis palustris) are kept, and goat's flesh 
is given to them by pilgrims. Here, about the middle of the 
13th cent., a Musalman hermit caused a stream to trickle out of 
the rook, and Lai Shahbaz in like manner produced a mineral 
spring. Pilgrims visit the tomb of Pir Mango, and Hindus 
venerate the place out of reverence for the warm water .8 

6 . Worship of the river Indus, — The cult of 
Khwajah Khidr, or Khi?r,® is common in Sind, 
where the saint is re^rded as tlie numen of the 
Indus. His shrine at Rohri is said to have been 
built A.D. 925 by a Delhi merchant, whose daughter 
a wicked king tried to abduct ; when she prayed 
to the saint, he changed the course of the river and 
saved her honour.'® He is Itnown as Jenda, or 
Jinda, ‘the living’ [zindah) saint. Closely con- 
nected or identical with liim is Uddhero Lai, 
known as Vadhera Lai in the Panjab, said to be 
prime minister [wazir) of the Khwajah. A long 
tale is told how he saved the Hindus from perse - 1 
cution by a gazi, or law officer, in the time of the 
emperor Aurangzib. He is also known as Shaikh j 
Tahir, and is much respected by Musalmans, who 


1 Burton, p. 317 11. ^ p. 325. 

s See art. Saikts asp Marttrs (JIubammadan in IndinX 
* Aitken, p. 169. , a Qur'an, xxi. 63 f. 

« Burton, Sind SetisiCfa, h. ISoff. 

TBurton, SindA, p. 2llf. 

S Burton, Sind ItetisiUd, i. 92 ff. 

9 See art Knipn. Hughes, p. CSl. 


deny that he has any connexion with the Hindns. 
In another story Uddhero Lai was an incarnation 
of the river Indus who rose from the water in the 
form of a spearman, mounted on a white horse, 
and was then reborn from a Banya, or merchant 
woman. He overcame the Musalmans in a re- 
ligious controversy and was honoured by an annual 
fair,' This saint, in his various manifestations, is 
worshipped by a sect of river- worshippers (Darya- 
panthi) by means of water and limits ; a lamp 
always burns at his shrine ; and at the new moon 
he is worshipped at the river, canal, or any piece 
I of water, with ofierings of rice, sugar candy, spices, 
fruits, and lighted lamps.* Worship of this holy 
man is common among the Jhabel, a Panjab fishing 
caste, and among the Lohanas of Cutch, because 
he is said to have saved them when they fled from 
Multan.® 

7 . Magical powers of saints. — Saints in Sind are 
regarded as workers of miracles. 

They cure barrenness and diseases usually incurable by 
ordinary means, the remedy being to give the patient a drop 
of water to drink, or to pass the hand over the part affected 
at the shrine ; they cause prayers to be granted ; protect 
mariners and traders ; appear to a person at a distance to save 
him from some unseen danger; calm storms, especially those 
that are distant ; change female into male children ; convert 
sinners and infidels to the true faith ; turn men’s hearts by a 
look, thought, or word ; compel inanimate objects to act as if 
they possessed life and volition ; benefit friends and destroy 
foes ; exercise dominion over beasts, birds, fishes ; make youths’ 
beards grow and restore vigour to aged men ; raise the dead ; 
put the fiend to flight, and summon angels and spirits ; cause 
trees to produce butter and honey ; refine sensual to spiritual 
love ; know men’s thoughts and plans ; break chains, fetters, 
doors, and walls ; live without food, drink, or sleep ; cause a 
single pot of water to support a caravan without sensible 
diminution ; commute the death of a person by providing a 
substitute ; give learning to fools.* 

The method of venerating a saint is as follows : 

The votary comes to the sepulchre (turbat) and makes the 
invocation : ‘ O Qalandar 1 O thou with a great name, well- 
known in both worlds I Thou listener to thy friends 1 Only 
gmnt me my desire, and I propose to distribute a pot (deg) of 
rice-flour, cooked with sugar and butter, to the poor in thy 
honour!’ He visits the shrine morning and evening, and, if 
his need be urgent, takes up his abode at the spot, because his 
only chance of success lies in his perseverance, and the saint 
needs to be reminded of the wants of the suppliant. 


Literature.— JCZ xxii. 889 ff. ; E. H. Aitken, Gazetteer ttf 
the Province of Sind, Karachi, 1907 ; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer 
of the Province of Sind^, London, 1876 ; R. F. Burton, Scinde: 
or, the Unhappy Valley, 2 vols., do. 1851, Sindh, and the Paces 
that inhabit the Valley of the Indus, do. 1851, Sind Revisited, 
2 vols., do. 1877 ; T. Postans, Personal Observations on Sinde, 
the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants and its Productive 
Capabilities, do. 1843 ; E. B. Eastwick, Dry Leaves from 
Young Egypt^, do. 1851 ; D. Ross, The Land of the Five Rivers 
and Sindh, do. 1888. W. CKOOKE. 


SIN-EATING.— Sin-eating was an ancient 
lustom at funerals in Wales and the Welsh 
darches. The earliest allusion to it is by John 
Xubrey in the reign of Charles n. He says ; 

‘ In the County of Hereford was an oldCustomeatfunerallsto 
lire [have] poor people, who were to take upon them all the 
innes of the party deceased. One of them I remember lived in 
cottage on Rosse-high way. (Be was a long, leanc, ugly, 
imentable poor raskal.) The manner was that when the 
!orps was brought out of the house and layd on the Bicre ; a 
lOafe of bread was brought out and delivered to the Smne- 
atci* over the corps, as also a JIazar-bowle of inaple (Gossips 
owle) full of beer, he was to drinke up, and sixpence in 
loney, In consideration whereof he tooke upon him (ipso facto) 
U the Sinnes of the Defunct, and fre^ him (or her) from 
:'alking after they were dead. . . . T^isCustomc (though rarelr 
s^ in our daj’es) yet bv eomc people was observed fcontinucaj 
ven in the strictest time of j" Presbyterian goyerment ; as ^ 
Wnder, volens nolens the Parson of 3 ** Pansh, the klnrf^ 
■clations] of a woman deceased there had this ceremonic 
unctually performed according to her Will : and also the like 
■as donne at y City of Hereford in these times, when a woman 
ept many ycares before her death a Mazard-twy/e for the 
mne-eater; and the like in other places in this (^untie; as 
'so In Brecon, e.g. a t Llangors, where Mr. Gwin tlie minister 

1 Burton, Sindh, p. 329, Sind Revisited, i. 294 f. 

s H.*^ KoseJ of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab 

id E.W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 1011, ii. 380 ; BGv. [16S0] 
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about 1040 could no hinder y« performin- or this ancient 
custome. I believe this custome was heretofore used over all 
Wales. ... In North-Wales, the Sinne-eaters are frequently 
made use of ; but there, insted of a Bowie of Beere, they have a 
bowle of Milke.’ i 

Again, writing of offertories at funerals, he says ; 

‘These are mentioned in the Rubrick of y* ch. of Engl. 
CofBon-Prayer-booke : but I never sawe it, used, but once at 
Beaumaris, in Anglesey ; but it is used over all the Counties of 
North-Wales. But before when the corps is brought out of 
Doores, there is Cake & Cheese, and a new Bowie of Beere, and 
another of Jfilke with ys Anno Dni ingraved on it, & y* parties 
name deceased, wck one accepts of on the other side of y* 
Corps; & this Custome is used to this day, 16SG, in North 
Wales.’ 2 

Aubrey is also related to have given to a Mr. 
Bagford the following account of the ceremony as 
practised in Shropshire : 

‘ Within the memory of our Fathers, In Shropshire, in those 
Tillages adjoyning to Wales, when a person dyed there was 
notice given to an old Sire, (lor so they called him), who 
presently repaired to the place where the deceased lay, and 
stood before the door of the house, when some of the Family 
came out and furnished him with a Cricket, on which he sat 
down facing the door. Then they gave him a Groat, which he 
put in his pocket ; a Crust of Bread, which he eat; and a full 
Dowle of Ale, which he drank off at a draught. Alter this he 
got up from the Cricket and pronounced, with a composed 
gesture, the ease and rest of the Soul departed, for which he 
vxnild pawn his own Soul.’^ 

In more recent times Matthew Moggridge of 
Swansea gave an account to the Cambrian Archaeo- 
logical Association, at their meeting at Ludlow in 
1852, of the custom as lately surviving in the 
neighbourhood of Llandebie, about twelve or 
thirteen miles from Swansea. 

Ho related that, ' when a person died, the friends sent for the 
Sin-eater of the district, who on his arrival placed a plate of 
salt on the breast of the defunct, and upon the salt a piece of 
bread. He then muttered an incantation over the bread, 
which he finally ate, thereby eating up all the sins of the 
deceased. This done, he received his fee of 23. 6d., and 
vanislied as quickly as possible from the general gaze ; lor as it 
was believed that he realty appropriated to his own use and 
behoof the sins of all those over whom he performed the above 
ceremony, he was utterly detested in the neighbourhood — 
regarded as a mere Pariah— as one irredeemably lost.'4 

Moggridge’s account was afterwards challenged 
by Canon Silvan Evans and others. But, if we 
turn again to N. Wales, we find a ceremony there 
described corroborating Aubrey’s account. In the 
British Magazine, vii. [1835] 399, there mipeared a 
description said to be taken ‘ from a MS. book of 
a bishop of St. Asaph’ written about a century 
earlier, which runs as follows ; 

‘ When the corpse is brought out of the house nnd laid upon 
the bier, nnd covered before it be taken up, the next of kin to 
the deceased— widow, mother, daughter or cousin (never done 
by a man)— gives cross over the corpse to one of the poorest 
neighbours two or three white loaves of bread and a cheese 
with a piece of money stuck in it, nnd then a new wooden cup 
of drink, which some will require the poor body that receives 
it immediately to drink a little of. \Vhen this is done, the 
minister (if present) saith the Lord’s prayer, and then they set 
forward towards church.' 


Pennant, writing about the year 1780, describes 
the same custom as practised in Carnarvonshire, 
He apparently uses the source used by the writer 
in the British Magazine, but adds details of his 
own.” In 1820 Robert Jones, a Calvinistic 
Methodist minister of N. Wales, describes it also, 
adding that the poor man to whom the loaf, 
cheese, and beer bad been given over the corpse 
‘in return blessed and prayed fervently and 
earnestly with [or for] the dead man’s soul.’® 
Twenty years earlier Bingley speaks of the custom, 
which he assigns to Carnarvonshire and some other 
parts of N. Wales, as having been diverted to a 
gift of money for procuring slips of yew, bo.v, and 

1 lirmaines of Gentilisme and Judaisms, 16SS-S7 (first pub- 
lished for the Folk-lore Society, London, 1831), p. 35 f. 

2/6. p. 23. 

2 J. Brand and H. Ellis. Observations on Popular Antiquities, 
I^ndon, ISIS, ii. 165, quoting Bagford’s letter, dated 1st Feb. 
1714-15, from Leland’s Collectanea, London, 1715, i. 7C. 

‘ Archatologia Cambrensis, new ser., liL [18521 330. 

• Toiiri fn ll’afes, ed. J. Rhj-s, Carnarvon, 1SS3, iii. 160. 

' Drpeh yr Amseroedd, Llanrwst [1820], p. 60. 


other evergreens to strew over and ornament the 
grave during a certain period after the interment. 

But still the money was ‘ given to the person on a plate at the 
door of the house where the body is standing on a bier. The 
gift is called Diodlys, for formerly, instead of it, the person 
used to receive from the hand of the femaie relative a cheese 
with a piece of money stuck in it, and some white bread, and 
afterwards a cup of drink, but this practice is now entirely dis- 
continued ; the gift however still retains its old name.’ i 
The word diodlys refers to the gift of the drink, 
as also do other Welsh words for the custom : 
diawdlcstr or diodlcstr, diodlifft (which Sir J. 
Rhys conjectured to be partly English, meaning 
the drink lifted over the dead), and cwpany meino, 
the cup of the dead. 

What appear to be remains of the practice have 
lately been found in Herefordshire and Derby- 
shire. 

A resident in the neighbourhood of Hay ‘was invited to 
attend the funeral of the sister of a farmer near Crasswall 
[Herefordshire], and to his surprise was invited to go upstairs 
to the room where the body was lying. He went, with the 
brother and four bearers. At the bottom of the bed, at the 
foot of the coffin, was a little box with a white cloth covering it. 
On it were placed a bottle of port wine, opened, and six glasses 
arranged around it. The glasses were filled, and my informant 
was asked to drink. This he refused, saying that he never took 
wine. “ But you must drink, sir,” said the old farmer ; “ it is 
like the sacrament. It is to kill the sins of my sister.” Traces 
of this custom are to be found at Walterstone ; and near the 
Welsh border from Hay to Longtown port wine is drunk, 
exactly as described, by the hearers in the room where the 
body lies. Finger biscuits are provided.’® ‘At a funeral in 
Derbyshire wine is first offered to the bearers who carry the 
corpse. This custom is strictly maintained, the guests not 
receiving any wine until the funeral party has returned from 
church.’ Addy, who reports this, was told by the daughter of a 
farmer near Newark, formerly residing near Dronfield, ‘ When 
you drink wine at a funeral, eveiw drop that you drink is a sin 
which the deceased has committed. You thereby take away the 
dead man’s sins nnd bear them yourself.’ * 

In Yorksbire the custom was long preserved 
(and perhaps still is) of handing round wine and 
a special kind of sponge-cakes knotvn as ‘avril- 
bread’ to friends attending the funeral, immedi- 
ately before the procession starts from the house 
for the churchyard.® The word avril is derived by 
Skeat from arval, ‘ succession-ale,’ * heir-ale,’ the 
name of the feast given W an heir on succeeding 
to property in Iceland. The shape of the biscuits 
differed according to locality. They were often 
wrapped up, that the guests might take them home, 
in paper printed on the outside with coffins, cross- 
bones, skulls, and simUar emblems of mortality,® 
or (probably under the influence of the Evangeli- 
cal Revival) with pious verses. The custom seems 
to have spread even as far afield as the island of 
Antigua, in the West Indies, where species of 
pastry called ‘ dyer-bread ’ and ‘ biscuit-cakes’ are 
said to have been formerly handed round at Negro 
funerals, enveloped in white paper and sealed with 
black wax.® It is not known how or whence the 
custom was introduced. In Wales a custom is 
described of giving to the guests before proceeding 
to the churchyard spiced ale in pewter vessels 
somewhat larger than those used in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper. It was administered 
‘iust as the Lord’s Supper is administered and 
almost with the same reverence ’ to the company, 
all of whom took their hats off as soon as it made 
its appearance.'^ The custom was also observed 
on the Shropshire border, and in addition cakes, 
wrapped up in black-edged paper as in Yorkshire, 
were handed round.® 

1 N. Bingley, A Tour round N. Wales, London, 1800, ii. 233. 

- Mrs. E. M. Leather, The Folk-lore of Herefordshire, London, 
1912, p. 121. 

® S. _ O. Add.v, Household Tales, with other Traditional 
Remains collected in the Counties of York, Lincoln, Derby and 
Sottinniiam, London, p. 1231. 

* J. C. Atkinson, Forty Years in a Moorland Parish, London, 
1891, p. 227. 

s Manners and Customs (Gent. Mag. Lib.), London, 1883, p. 70. 

2 Antigua and the Antiguans (anon.), London, 1844, ii. 188. 

7 Cymru Fu Fates and Queries, ii. [Cardiff, 1891] 271, quoting 
Rhys Lewis. 

8 Ib. p. 276, 
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A foreigner, describing a nobleman's obsequies which he 
witnessed at Shrewsbury in the early years of Charles ii., states 
that the minister made a funeral oration in the chamber where 
the body lay, and ‘ during the Oration, there stood upon the 
Coffin a large Pot of Wine, out of which every one drank to the 
health of the deceased. 'This being finished, six Men took up 
the Corps, and carried it on their shoulders to the Church.’ ^ 

At Cwm Yoy, in the Black Mountain, on the 
way to Llanthony, the people have at a funeral 
what they call ‘ the Last Sacrament.’ The coffin 
is brought out and placed on trestles, and beer and 
cake are then partaken of by the guests and 
persons assembled (evidently in the immediate 
presence of the corpse), before the funeral procession 
starts.® 

The interpretation of the custom has been much 
discussed. Analogues are found in other countries. 
In the Highlands of Bavaria, when the corpse had 
been enswathed in a linen shroud and placed on 
the bier, the death-chamber was carefully washed 
out and cleaned. The housewife then used to 
prepare the corpse-cakes. Having kneaded the 
dough, she placed it on the dead body to rise. 
When it had risen, the cakes were baked for the 
expected guests. To the cakes so prepared the 
belief attached that they would contain the virtues 
and advantages of the dead man, and that thus his 
vital power was transferred to the kinsmen who 
consumed the corpse-cakes and so was preserved 
to the kin.® Here the identification of the food 
with the dead man is not merely symbolic, as in 
the Welsh custom ; the dough in rising is believed 
actually to absorb his qualities, which are trans- 
mitted to those of his kin who partake of the 
cakes. Moreover, the consumption of the food 
thus identified is not confined to one official ; it is 
extended to the kinsmen who are present, and, as 
might be expected in such a case, it is held to be 
beneficial to them ; they partake for their own 
advantage; they run no risk on behalf of the 
dead. 

In India, however, the official practice of taking 
over the sins of another is well known. 

When the king of Tanjore died in 1801, his corpse was 
cremated as usual, together with two of his wives chosen by the 
Brahmans. A portion of his bones which had not been en- 
tirely consumed was reduced to powder, mixed with some boiled 
rice, and eaten by twelve Brahmans. This act ‘ had for its 
object the expiation of the sins of the deceased — sins which, 
according to the popular opinion, were transmitted to the 
bodies of the persons who ate the ashes, and were tempted by 
money to overcome their repugnance for such disgustingfood.’^ 
About the year 1884, when the funeral party of a rani of 
Ohamba reached the burning ground some ghi and rice were 
placed in the hands of the corpse and consumed by a Brahman 
on payment of a certain sum.° A British official was informed 
by a Brahman at a village near Eaipur ' that he had eaten food 
out of the hand of the Raja of Bilispiir after his death, and 
that in consequence he had for the space of one year been 

E laced on the throne at Bildspur. At the end of the year he 
ad been given presents, including a village, and then turned 
out of Eilaspffr territory, and forbidden apparently to return. 
Now he is an outcaste among his co-religionists, as he has eaten 
food out of a dead man's hand.' 8 

The obj’ect of eating food from the corpse’s hand 
is not stated in these cases. In the latter the 
Brahman seems to have been thought to have 
become possessed by_ the soul of the deceased, as 
in Bavaria the qualities of the deceased are trans- 
mitted to the kinsmen who eat the corpse-cakes. 
Among the lower, castes and tribes in India an 
offender against the ritual prescriptions of bis 
people is expelled, but may be re-admitted on 
submission and the provision of a feast for his 
caste-fellows or fellow-tribesmen. 

Among the Oraons of the Central Provinces the head of the 


caste panehayat, or council, is called the panua. When an 
offender is reinstated, the panua first drinks water from his 
hand and takes upon himself the burden of the erring one’s trans- 
gression.i A woman belonging to the wandering tribe of the 
Kaikari, in the Central Provinces, who goes wrong with a man 
who is not a member of the tribe is excluded. But she may be 
re-admitted after being purified by a ceremony, part of which 
consists in being seated under a wooden shed having two doors. 
She enters by one of these, and the shed is then set on fire. 
She must remain seated until the whole shed is burning, when 
she may escape by the other door. A young boy of the caste 
then eats from her hand, and, thus purified, she is re-admitted 
to social intercourse.* 

Usually the official or body re-admitting the 
offender eats and drinks with him. By so doing 
he or they take the burden of the sins of which 
the offender has been guilty.® 

, In Oudh, when female infanticide is practised, the infant is 
destroyed in the room where it was born, and there buried. 

1 The floor is then plastered over with cow-dung, and, on the 
thirteenth day after, the village or family priest must cook and 
eat his food in that room. This is considered as a hom, or 
burnt-offering, and by eating it in that place the priest is 
supposed to take the whole fiatia, or sin, upon himself, and to 
cleanse the family from it.4 

The ecclesiastical dominance of- the Brahmans in 
India has probably affected more or less all castes 
and tribes of the population, rendering prominent 
the idea of sin and practices for its removal. If 
we turn elsewhere, we find similar customs in 
reference to the dead explained as in Bavaria. 

The savage tribes inhabiting the valley of the Uaupes, a 
tributary of the Amazon, bury their dead beneath the floor of 
the communal house. About a month later the survivors ‘ dis- 
inter the corpse, which is then much decomposed, and put it 
in a great pan, or oven, over the fire, till all the volatile parts 
are driven off with a most horrible odour, leaving only a black 
carbonaceous mass, which is pounded into a fine powder and 
mixed in several large eouehis (vats made of hollowed trees) of 
! a fermented drink called caxiri ; this is drunk by the assembled 
company till all is finished ; they believe that thus the virtues 
of the deceased will be transmitted to the drinkers.’ t The like 
practices are reported of other S. American tribes, either at the 
present day or up to quite recent times. Among these the 
Cobeus are expressly said to observe the custom for the purpose 
of incorporating in their own persons all the energy of the 
deceased. The Oaribs do so for a similar reason. Some of the 
Brazilian tribes hold that the soul dwells in the bones, and by 
means of this proceeding the departed live again in those who 
thus drink up the bones.® 

So among the tribes of the Darling River, in Australia, in the 
course of the funeral ceremonies a piece of flesh is cut from a 
corpse, ‘ taken to the camp, and after being sun-dried is cut up 
into small pieces and distributed among relatives and friends 
of the deceased : some use the piece in making the charm called 
Yountoo ; others suck it to get strength and courage, or throw 
it into the river to bring a flood and fish, when both are 
wanted.”? A European informant in whom A. W. Howitt had 
full confidence told him ‘ that when a boy he saw two old men 
secretly roasting and eating fat taken from a dead blackfellow, 
and they observed to him that now they would have the 
strength of the other man.’® Among the Melanesian popula- 
tion of the Banks Islands a morsel of a corpse would be stolen 
and eaten by one who desired communion with the ghost. 
Such an one would then become a talamaur ; the ghost ' would 
join in a close friendship with ’ him and by its aid he could 
afflict any one whom he desired. ‘The same name, talamaur, 
was given to one whose soul was supposed to go out and eat 
the soul or lingering life of a freshly-dead corpse.’ * 

In these cases the object seems to have been 
magical. The intention evidently was, by con- 
suming a portion of the coruse, to appropriate 
some power or quality of the deceased and add it 
to that of the survivor. The belief in the possi- 
bility of acquiring qualities, mental as well as 
physical, by means of food is wide-spread in the 
lower culture. 
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Among the Kiwai nt the mouth of the Fly River, New Guinea, 
Bharks, because of their ferocity, are held to he the proper kind 
of food for warriors in war-time ; other fish are ‘ too soft.’ i 
When a youth is initiated, among the Thonga of S.E. Africa, ns 
a diviner, a vulture’s heart is cooked with other drugs and 
given to him, so that he ‘will bo able to dream of things 
which are far away and go straight to them.’^ The Omaha 
give a boy a turtle’s heart to make his heart strong (like 
the shell of a turtle?); the fat about a buffalo’s heart was 
given to children that they might have strong hearts, t’.e. be 
courageous ; a buffalo’s liver eaten raw was said to make a man 
courageous, and to give him a clear voice.s The children of the 
Indiana of tho Paragunj’an Ohaco are forbidden milk, whether 
of tlie cow, goat, sheep, or mare, • because it is supposed that 
the milk upon which they are nourished will influence them 
physically as well ns in character, and the Indians have no desire 
that their children should in any way acquire the natures of 
such animals.’ < The Caribs eat neither hog nor turtle, though 
both are plentiful on their islands, lest their eyes become small 
like those of tho former, or lest they themselves become clumsy 
and stupid like the latter.^ On the other hand, the Ekoi of 
S. Nigeria hold that the manatee’s flesh confers magical 
properties on those who eat it.® The Suk of the Highlands of 
British E. Africa sometimes give the fat and heart of a lion to 
children to cat, so that they may become strong.f The men of 
various Dayak tribes eat no deer-flesh lest they thereby acquire 
the shy, timid character of the deer.s On the contrary, among 
the Jlacassarese the blood of the deer is much drunk by 
hunters, with or without palm-wine, apparently with the object 
of becoming fleet ns a deer. At all events it is expressly asserted 
of tho Torajas that their chiefs always drink in war a little 
blood of the foe whom they have slain, in order to become 
valiant and strong.s 

But the qualities desired can also be obtained 
by appropriating and wearing the spoils of the 
dead. , 

. The Araucanos, we are told, ‘ imagine that any portion of the 
body is endowed with the qualities of the whole. Here wo 
have the reason of their wearing the skins or heads of wild 
animals : that of the puma to give them strength and valour ; 
of the fox for cunning ; of the snake to enable them to crawl 
unseen among their enemies ; eagles’ feathers to make them 
rapid and fearless in attack. They believe that the wearing of 
these articles endows the wearer with the qualities they repre- 
sent.' 10 The beiief is by no means confined to the Araucanos. 
It is probable that in the old Armenian Church tho priests 
clothing themselves even at the altar in tho hides of wolves, 
foxes, and other animals did so in order to invest themselves 
with the sanctity of the animals from which the hides were 
taken, 11 This seems to have been a continuation of an old 
heathen tite.io 

The ■wearing of the spoils is, however, only one 
method of substitution for the more complete rite 
of eating the creature, whether human or non- 
human, in order to appropriate its qualities. Of 
all varieties of cannibalism {q.v.) the eating of dead 
relatives is likely to be the earliest discarded. In 
such a case various devices would be adopted for 
securing the aim of the practice. 

On the island of 'Vate in the New Hebrides the aged were put 
to death by burying them alive. A hole was dug, and the 
victim placed within it in a sitting posture, a live pig tied to 
each arm. Before the grave was closed, the cords were cut, 
and the pigs thus liberated were killed and served up nt the 
funeral feast. In this way they seem to be identified with the 
corpse.ls Among the Toons and the Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills, 
at a funeral, a buffalo is killed and brought into contact with 
the corpse. It is afterwards eaten nt the feast.n In Kanaur, 
on the Upper Sutlej, at the annual feast (irdddha) in honour 
of the dead, a he-gont, reared in the dead man’s name, is 
dressed in his clothes, sacrificed, and eaten by members of his 
kindred.15 The Dhangnrs and Basors of the United Provinces, 
after burying a corpse, return to the dead man’s house, kill a 
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hog, and, after separating the limbs to be cooked for the 
funeral feast, bury the tnmk in the court;,-ard ot the house, 
making an invocation to it as the representative of the deceased, 
and ordering him to rest there in peace and not worry his 
descendants.! In the Balkan peninsula cakes, called by the 
Greeks kolyva, made of boiled wheat and other ingredients, 
are eaten at funerals. These are either carried, os in Albania, 
In the funeral procession and eaten on the tomb or, as elsewhere, 
eaten nt the funeral feast Immediately on the return to the 
house. In many places they bear the image of the dead 
stamped upon them. It is sinful to indulge in expressions of 
sorrow while eating them. As each mourner takes his share, 
he says: ‘May he (or she) be forgiven!’ or ‘God rest him!' 
In Calymnos, among the Greeks, the kolyva cakes are carried 
the day after the funeral from the house of death to the tomb, 
on which they are set to be distributed. The eating of kolyva 
cakes is repeated with similar ceremonies on the third, ninth, 
and fortieth days and again nt the end of three, six, and nine 
months and of one, two, and three years after death, when tho 
death rites cease.3 In Sicily annually, on the festival of All 
Souls, sweetmeats impressed with images of skulls, bones, 
skeletons, souls in purgatory, and the like, are eaten. This is 
called ‘ eating the dead.' 3 There is a similar custom at Perugia 
and probably at other places in Italy'.4 Elsewhere the intention 
is hardly less manifest. It is customary among the Letts to 
serve the relatives, on the grave itself, with bread and cheese, 
or with beans and peas, beer and brandy.t In the government 
of Smolensk, White Russia, when the grave is filled, a white 
cloth is spread over it, on which a paste composed ot flour, 
poppyi end honey is served, every one taking a spoonful.® In 
Brunswick — where the funeral meal is regarded as a pious duty 
to which the departed has a right, the last honour that can be 
paid to him— the tables are laid by ancient custom on the very 
spot from which the coffin has Just been removed.7 An 
Armenian custom, witnessed by Rendel Harris some years ago 
at the village of Archag, goes further, and reminds us of the 
Bavarian corpse-cakes. He saw there a corpse lying in the 
midst of the church, laid out for burial the following day. Two 
large flat loaves had been placed upon the body. On inquiry 
he learned, after some diifioulty, ‘that in former days the 
custom was to eat the bread, dividing it up amongst the friends 
of the deceased ’ — a custom which the people were apparently 
beginning to outgrow.® 

The custom of sin-eating, therefore, would seem 
to be derived from that of eating the corpse. In 
all the customs just cited there is an attempt to 
identify the ritual food witli the deceased. The 
same attempt is obviously made in both the British 
and the Bavarian customs, although the effect 
of consuming the food is differently interpreted. 
Under ecclesiastical influence, and specifically in 
Great Britain under influences derived from the 
Mosaic legislation, prominence has been given both 
in India and in this country to the idea of the 
scapegoat {q.v.), "which is absent from the ritual 
elsewhere. There can be little doubt that this 
idea has been imported into the custom, which is 
probably represented much more nearly to its 
original form by the Bavarian rite. A funeral 
meal is a common incident everywhere. It is the 
reunion of the kin after the shock of the severance 
of one of its members. It does not everywhere 
suggest a primitive feast on the corpse itself ; 
rather it takes the form in most cases of a feast 
at which the deceased is, though unseen, one of 
the convives — a feast given to speed the parting 
soul. Such may have been the feast in classic 
times provided at the tomb, and that at Argentifere, 
in the department of the Hautes Alpes, France, 
where the table of the cure and the family is still 
placed in the cemetery upon the grave itself, and 
after the meal every one, led by the next of kin, 
drinks to the health of the departed.® But where 
a special kind of food or drink is provided, and 
where it is brought into immediate connexion with 
the corpse, the case is different, and we may 
reasonably conclude that it represents the flesh of 
the dead, especially where it is expressly believed 
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that some qualities, good or had, of the deceased 
are transmitted to the eater. 

Cannibalism of the kind referred to — namely, 
the eating of dead kinsmen — is reported from 
Asia, Africa, Australia, S. America, and the E, 
Indian Archipelago. In Europe it is reported by 
Strabo^ of the ancient Irish, though he admits 
that his evidence is not wholly satisfactory. Nor 
was it always customary among peoples who 
practised it to await the convenience of the aged 
to die. . They were slain and devoured. Herodotus * 
attributes this custom to the Massagetse. Savages 
all over the world have been wont to put to death 
the aged and infirm. The traditions of the ‘ holy 
maul,*^ with which the son was said to knock on 
the head his old and useless father, point to this 
custom as once practised in Western Europe. 
There is no direct evidence to connect it -with the 
eating of the dead. But there is a custom in 
Scandinavia, which was witnessed by Du Chaillu 
at Husum, whereby the son formally dispossesses 
his father and takes his place at the head of the 
table in spite of the father’s pleas and protests. 
That the ceremony is performed at the table prior 
to partaking of a common meal is noteworthy in 
this connexion.* 

liiTERATCRE.— In addition to the authorities cited in the 
footnotes reference may be made to a lenj^hy correspondence 
in The Academy, 9th Nov. 1895-23rd May 1896, in which the 
evidence on which the Welsh custom rests was fully considered ; 
and E, S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894-98, 
!i. ch. xiii. See also the art. Oannibalism, and the authorities 
there cited. E. SIDNEY HaRTLAND. 

SIOUANS. — While the tribal units of the 
Siouan family of American Indians have many 
ethical and religious traits in common, yet each 
separate tribe possesses certain highly individual- 
ized characteristics, often not at all in keeping 
with the views of its nearest relatives and 
associates. For convenience we may divide the 
Siouans into three OTeat cultural groups : (1) the 
Plains division, including the various sub-tribes 
of the Dakota, Assiniboin, and Crow; (2) the 
village Siouans, made up of the Mandan and 
Hidatsa ; and (3) the Southern Siouans, the principal 
component tribes of which are the Omaha, Ponca, 
Osage, Iowa, Oto, and perhaps the Winnebago. 

1 . Ideas of deity. — Among all these groups 
there are found certain fundamental concepts, 
which indeed are not confined to the Siouans 
alone. While none of them, e.g., have anything 
corresponding to the true European thought of 
God, yet all hold ideas of a great supernatural power 
or complex of powers whicli controls the universe. 
The Dakota believe in a celestial hierarchy made 
up of the sun, sky, earth, and rock, each of which 
is called tvalcan tanka, and each has control over 
certain things necessary to the existence of man- 
kind. Among the Omaha, however, the cognate 
term wdkonda has a different meaning. It is used 
wth reference to all objects or phenomena which 
are regarded as supernatural, and at the same 
time this term is also applied to the sacred and 
mysterious omnipresent power which animates 
them. This power is not infrequently personified, 
and is addressed in prayer as the ‘power that 
moves,’ for movement and life are to the Omaha 
synonymous. There can be little doubt that these 
ideas permeate the religious beliefs of all the 
Southern Siouans, and are closely related to the 
Algonquian manitu concepts. 

The various agents through which the American 
Indian believes mysterious power to be manifested 
are termed wakanda, or, among the Dakota, 
wakan. These include a host of beings of greater 
or less importance, chief among whom are the 

4 iv. 6. 4. ® i. 210. 

3 P. B. Du Chaillu, Land of the Midnight Sun, London, 1881, 
I 393. 


Thunderbird, Whirlwind, Tree-dwelling elf, and 
the panther-like Water-monster. These beings 
are able to transfer their supernatural power to 
mankind, under certain conditions. 

The method of approaching these deities is the 
same among all the Siouans. At the age of 
puberty the aspiring youth retires to some solitary 
spot, where he proceeds to fast, and in some cases, 
as among the Dakota, to mortify his flesh by 
undergoing self-torture and even mutilation 
accompanied by incessant prayer. This period 
of self-castigation is prolonged for' several days, 
generally not ending until the supplicant has 
brought on a vision in which one of the wakanda 
appears to him and offers to grant him certain 
privileges, usually concerned with success in war 
and the chase. In return for this, the recipient 
is enjoined to observe certain tabus and always to 
carry about some memento of his guardian-spirit, 
such as the skin of the animal in whose form it 
appeared, or a small symbolic trinket. This 
object itself now becomes the seat of much, if 
not all, of its oivner’s wakanda, and its loss renders 
him helpless and no more than a common man. It 
also receives sacrifices and feasts and even the 
prayers of its owner, as being the abiding-place of 
nis wakanda and the symbol of, if not the inter- 
mediary with, his dream-guardian. 

It sometimes happens that an individual re- 
ceives from his guardian instructions that affect 
the religious life of the whole tribe. 

An Oto now (or very recently) living was ordered by a 
wakanda in a dream to make a shrine in which were to centre 
certain ceremonies that were to benefit the entire people. 
Accordingly, the shrine was made and the songs, prayers, and 
dances which this Siouan received from his mysterious source 
were introduced into the ceremonial and religious life, not 
only of his tribe, but among the Iowa and others ns well. 
Thus have grown up societies and ceremonies of a religious 
nature throughout the entire Siouan stock. 

2. Religious ceremonies. — Among the Siouan 
tribes forming the Prairie group the great religious 
ceremony is the Sun-dance. This function is 
divided into a secret and a public performance. 
The former takes place in a secluded tipi, where 
the priests gather for the holding of their rites, 
such as praying, fasting, and making ready the 
objects which are to form part of the parapher- 
nalia of the participants in the public ceremony, 
or are to be used on the altar in the Sun-dance 
lodge. 

On the last day of the secret observances a great ceremonial 
structure is erected in the centre of the camp circle; the 
obtaining and bringing in of the material i3_ attended to by 
certain warrior societies of the tribe, the selection of the centre 
pole being peculiarly the task of the braves ; and all is accom- 
plished with many ritualistic observances. When completed, 
the structure is a huge roofless enclosure of circular form with 
a tall central pole. The priests now come out of their seclusion 
and enter the lodge, which is dedicated by elaborate rites, 
generally including parades by the societies of warriors. The 
next day the altar is set up on the west side of the lodge. Its 
construction differs from tribe to tribe. Among the Ponca it 
is a mere buffalo-skull placed with a pipe on a rectangle of clean 
earth from which the sod has been cut. Among the Mandan, 
in their cognate ohipa ceremony, it is a large symbolic structure 
made in reference to mythic incidents. When the altar is com- 
pleted, the priests decorate the bodies of the dancers with paint 
and wreaths of sage or willow-leaves about the neck, waist, head, 
wrists, and ankles. The performers then dance in line, gazing' 
at the sun and incessantly blowing on eagle-bone whistles, while 
the dance music is sung to the tune of a drum placed near the 
south side of the lodge. The dancers usually fast during the 
entire ceremony. They also submit to painful forms of self- 
torture. The commonest types of this ordeal consist of slitting 
the skin of the breasts and inserting skewers to which thongs 
are attached, the thongs being made fast to the central lodge 
pole, and the victim then endeavouring to tear himself loose. 
Others drag buffalo-skulls, fastened to their backs in the 
manner described. The Crow, in particular, chop off Joints 
of their lingers as offerings to the sun. These practices 
reached their greatest development among the Mandan, who 
carried the torture to great lengths. Among them individuals 
were often suspended from the top of the lodge by thongs and 
skewers. Other less physically painful sacrifices were made— 
e.g., throwing away blankete, clothing, and other goods. 

The Crow Sun-dance, unlike that of the other 
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Siounns, was not a periodical ceremony. It was 
held only when a mourner was especially eager to 
avenge tlie murder of a close relative by the death 
of a member of a hostile tribe. He was first 
obliged to obtain a vision of a conquered foe, 
which was an implied promise of his success. He 
was able to have this vision only through the aid 
of a sacred doll, which was the most important 
object in the entire ceremony. The owner of one 
of these dolls (there were several in the tribe) was 
hired by the person desiring to hold the dance, to 
take charge of the ceremonies. 

Among the Southern Siouans there are many 
esoteric religious societies. Of these the chief was 
the Medicine-dance society, as it is known among 
the Iowa, Oto, Winnebago, and Eastern Dakota. 
It corresponds closely to the Mide'wiivin of the 
Central Algonquians. The Omaha form of this 
society is called Wacicka, and is based on a ritual 
founded on a long secret origin-myth. The object 
of the society is to teach its members how to 
secure long life on earth through the knowledge 
of healing herbs and medicines, and to secure their 
safe arrival in the hereafter through ethical and 
religious teachings. 

The tribal religious rites of the Omaha were 
called wewacpe, a term which had reference to 
bringing the people into thoughtful composure. 
These rites partook of the general nature of 
prayer, and were intended to be intermediaries 
between the Omaha and waTcan. An error could 
be adjusted only after a ceremony of contrition 
and retribution, as they believed that any inter- 
ruption of the prescribed order of a ceremony 
made the culprit liable to divine punishment. All 
wcwacjpe rites were considered institutional and 
were distinct from individual rites. They were 
both private and public. Except for the cere- 
monies of the ho'wc watci, or night-dance, the 
performances of the esoteric societies of the tribe 
were not looked upon as wexoacpe. The xvetcacpe 
ceremonies included those for corn or maize, those 
pertaining to the yearly buffalo-chase, the intro- 
duction of a child to the supernatural powers, the 
consecrating of male children to the thunder, and 
the calumet ceremony. 

3. Eschatology. — Siouan beliefs as to a future 
existence vary greatly. The Omaha have certain 
theories in common with the Central Algonquians. 
The_ Dakota think that each person has four 
spirits : one resides in the body, and dies with it ; 
the second always remains near the body ; the 
third accounts for the deeds of the body, and 
travels south after death ; the fourth always 
lingers Avith the lock of hair which the mourners 
cut from the head of the deceased ; this lock is 
kept until the opportunity offers itself to the 
mourners to throAV the bundle aAvay in the enemies’ 
country, when the spirit becomes a wanderer 
sowing death and disease among the foe. From 
this theory arose the custom of wearing four 
eagle-plumes for each enemy killed in war, one 
for_ each spirit. There are some Dakota who 
claim the right to wear a fifth feather for another 
spirit Avhich transmigrates to the body of a child 
or an animal. The Dakota seem to have no theory 
as to what is the final abode of the four spirits, 
except that they travel to the south. 

The Hidatsa, on the other hand, believe that, 
when one of their people dies, his spirit stays four 
nights around the camp or settlement where he 
breathed his last, and then goes to the lodge of 
his departed relatives in the village of the dead. 
When ho has arrived, he is reivarded for his 
conduct^ on earth Avith the same things as are 
valued in this life. The ‘Aullage of the dead’ is 
located under the earth, but, in order to reach it, 
the soul must cross a broad SAvift riA'er on a narroAV 
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pathAvay. Those Avhose life has been evil slip off 
and are hurried into oblivion. In the other Avorld 
the shades pursue and loll the shades of buffalo 
and other animals that have died. 

With the Omaha the belief Avas held that spirits 
travelled over the Milky Way to the hereafter, 
Avliich Avas a land Avhere the environment resembles 
that of this Avorld. The journey required four 
days and as many nights, so the mourners kept a 
fire burning on the grave for four nights after the 
interment of the deceased, that its light might 
cheer and guide the departing soul on its Avay. 
After a toilsome trip the spirit came to a fork in 
the road of the dead, Avhere sat an old man closely 
AAO’apped in the folds of a buffalo-robe. If the 
deceased had been a righteous and peaceable person, 
the road-keeper directed him a short-cut to the 
hereafter. If, on the other hand, the soul Avas 
that of an evil-doer, it Avas sent over a rough and 
dreary road, AA'here it Avandered on for ever. By 
exception, hoAvever, the souls of the members of 
the two Omaha buffalo gentes Avere supposed to 
return to their eponymic ancestors. 

4. Disposal of the dead and mourning customs. — 
While many of the Siouan tribes practised scaffold- 
burial, the Omaha buried their dead on hill-tops, 
placing the corpse in a flexed position on its side 
and erecting a mound over it. Some of the be- 
longings of the deceased, such as the knife, 
tomahaAvk, or club, kettle, and the like, Avere 
placed in the tomb. In some cases a horse Avas 
strangled over the grave. Food Avas also placed 
near by. Often the male mourners met in a lodge 
near that of the deceased, and cut the flesh of 
their arms and thrust AvilloAv-tAvigs into the 
Avounds. Then, Avith the blood dripping from 
their cuts, they Avent to the wake and sang certain 
funeral-songs. They then AvithdreAV the twigs 
and threAv them on the ground. Mourners often 
Avent on the Avar-path to obtain relief from CTief. 
A man Avho had lost a child carried its little 
moccasins and placed them at the side of the body 
of a fallen foe, Avhom he had killed, in the belief 
that the soul of his slain enemy Avould guide the 
spirit of the dead babe to its relatives in the 
hereafter. 

Litbratdke. — ^J. O. Dorsey, ‘A Study of Siouan Cults,’ 
II RBEW [1894], pp. 351-544 ; Alice C. Fletcher and Francis 
La Flesche, 'The Om.aha Tribe,’ S7 RBEW [1911], pp. 16-654 ; 
Alanson Skinner, ‘Societies of the Iowa, Kansa and Ponca 
Indians,' Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, yoI. xi. [1916] no. ix. 

Alanson Skinner. 

SIRENS. — The symbolism of the sirens, Xetpijves, 
in literature and art is of more significance for the 
history of moral ideas than the etymology of the 
name or the pre-historic origin of the myta Avould 
be, even if Ave could ascertain them. We cannot. 
The prevailing AueAv is that they are primarily 
‘the stranglers,’ ‘Aviirgende Totengeister,’ akin to 
the Keres, Erinyes, and Harpies. This, like many 
prevailing vieAvs of the science of mythology, is 
confirmed by over-stressing the evidence of Greek 
vases and by the assumption that the fragmentary 
testimony of Alexandrian and Homan AATUters 
alAvays preserves the genuine pre-Homeric popular 
belief.' Already at their first appearance^ the 
tAvo ® Sirens embody a conscious allegory,^ as 
Cicero “ and Horace ® perceived. Kuskin’s explicit 

1 See G. Weicker, * Die Seirenen,’ In Eosoher, where all the 
testimonia are collected. 

- Homer, Od. xii. 39, 165 ff. 

s Dual in Od. xii. 167 ; for the three or more of later tradi- 
tion, their transparent names, and varying genealogies, see 
A. O. Pearson on Sophocles’ frag. 801 ; G. AV. Jlooney on Apol- 
lonius Ehodius, iv. 893 ff. ; and AVeicker, p. 002 f. 

* See F. JI. Stawell, Homer and the Iliad, London, 1909, p. 
160, where, however, the rendering ‘ a spirit had put the waves 
to rest ’ is fanciful. 

6 Be Fin. v. IS. 

6 Ep. I. ii. 23 ; of. Sat. n. ill. H. 
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allegorization of their song as the lure of the 
thirst for unsanctified knowledge and the im- 
modesty of science, 1 for all its modern sound, is 
merely a development of what Homer and Cicero 
tell us — that they promised Odysseus, not love or 
pleasure, but knowledge. The notion of the fatal 
songstress, the lurer, the temptress, the Lorelei,® 
arises naturally in the human mind, and we can- 
not now recover the particular association of ideas 
that first clothed it for the Greek imagination in 
the form of the Sirens. In the earliest Greek 
vases that represent the scene from the Odyssey 
they are portrayed with the wings and body of a 
bird and a woman’s head.® 

It was a plausible hypothesis, then, that they 
were originally birds, symbolizing either the wide- 
spread association of the fleeting soul with the 
wings of a bird or the magic of the bird’s song, 

‘ that tells us 
What life is, so clear. 

— The secret they sang to Ulysses 
When, ages ago, 

He heard and he knew this life’s secret 
I hear and I know.’< 

Or as singers they may signify the spell of all song 
and eloquence, and for this reason perhaps the 
image of a Siren was later placed on the monu- 
ments of poets and orators — e.g., Sophocles and 
Isocrates.® 

Again, they are in a sense sea-nymphs inhabit- 
ing a lonely ocean isle, somewhere in the western 
fairyland of Odyssean adventure.® And the 
treacherous lure or the magic spell of the smiling 
sea was a commonplace of Greek poetry and has 
been familiar to the human imagination from 
Lucretius’ 

‘ Suhdola cum ridet placid! pellaoia pent! ' 
to Keats’ 

‘ Magic casements, opening on the loam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’ 

Or, again, the Sirens may have blended in the 
Greek imagination with the wailing women who 
sang laments for the dead at funerals. Weicker 
confirms this connexion of ideas by the regret 
with which the souls of Homeric heroes leave ‘ the 
warm precincts of the cheerful day.’^ It would 
be far more pertinent to Homer to quote Gray’s 
Elegy, the last line of the Mneid, Matthew 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, and John Masefield’s 
August, 1914 . However that may be, the associa- 
tion with death opens up infinite possibilities for 
speculation and sentiment. ‘ Before Plato could 
speak, the soul had wings in Homer,’ says Sir 
Thomas Browne.® The primitive conception of 
the soul-bird is the theme of a modern monogi-aph.® 
The analogy of the Harpies has also been used in 
confirmation of this association. 

None of these fancies admits of proof, but their 
suggestions for the poetic and the moral imagina- 
tion can never pass away. The name of one of 
the Sirens on the British Museum amphora, liiep6ira, 
recalls Aleman’s ‘ maidens with voices that wake 
desire,’ and Dante’s ‘siren of sensual pleasure’ 
repeats in verse of more than Greek loveliness the 

1 The Eagle’s Nest, § 74. 

2 ‘ Illectos suo cantu in naufragia deducebant ' (Serviua, on 
JBneid, v. 864). 

3 Amphora, Brit. Mus. E. 440, reproduced in Weicker’s 
article, p. 606. This article is now the most convenient reper- 
tory of the monumental evidence. But much of it can be 
found also in A. Baumeister, Derikmaler des klass. Allertums, 
8 vols., Munich, 1884-88, and in the full and learned article of 
O. Michel in Daremberg-Saglio. 

4 E, Browning, The Englishman in Italy. 

B Vita Soph. 9, Vita Isoc. 13. 

6 Their original home shifts with the localization of the 
Homeric story. The late testimonia are collected by Weicker 
in Eoscher, p. 606. Strabo, v. 246, tells of a cult of the Siren 
Parthenope at Neapolis. . 

1 II. xvi. 856, xxiii. 362. “ [Tm Bunal, oh. iv. 

B G. Weicker, Der Seelenvogel in der alien Literatur tind 
Kunst, Leipzig, 1902. 


inscription SIPHNBIMI on the Tyrrhenian Hydria, 
Louvre E 803 : 

' lo son cantava !o son dolce sirena 
Che i marinari in mezzo mar dismago.’ 

The Sirens are not mentioned except by modem 
inference in Hesiod, the Homeric hymns, Pindar, 
or jEschylus. In the Greek lyrics they are named 
only in Erinna’s reference to the Sirens on the 
tomb of her companion Baucis, and in frag. 7 of 
Aleman, and a new fragment of Archilochus. 
Sophocles speaks of them as the ‘songstresses of 
death’ and ‘daughters of Phorkys.’^ Euripide^ 
Helena invokes them as ‘winged maidens, 
daughters of earth,’ to sing her sorrows.® And 
in his Andromache ® ‘ Sirens^ speeches ’ is rhetoric 
for the words of the women who lead Hermione 
astray. 

In the fragments of Greek comedy (Epicharmus, 
Theopompus) it is perhaps they who tempt the 
famisned Odysseus with descriptions of a Gar- 
gantuan feast, while he checks the eagerness of 
his companions by the remark that their flute- 
playing IS rotten (crairpi). 

In Plato’s Republic* the music of the spheres is 
produced by the concerted notes of eight Sirens, 
one on each circle. Plato’s Cratylus^ allegorizes 
the myth in what Euskin ® calls ‘ the divine passage 
in the Cratylus of Plato about the place of the 
dead,’ which he renders exquisitely ; 

‘ And none of those who dwell there desire to depart thence, 
— no, not even the Sirens ; but even they, the seducers, are 
there themselves berailed, and they who lulled ail men, them- 
selves laid to rest — they, and all others — such sweet songs doth 
death know how to sing to them.’ 

Ovid’ merely says that the Sirens were play- 
mates of Proserpine, and that the gods granted 
them wings that they might continue their search 
for her over the sea also. In the legend of. the 
Argonauts, as the mythographs Apollodorus® and 
Hyginus® tell us, Orpheus sang against the Sirens 
who, being defeated, cast themselves into the sea 
and were transformed into hidden rocks.’® This is 
the origin of the long modern literary tradition, 
from Samuel Daniel to William Morris’s Life and 
Death of Jason, in which Orpheus (or Odysseus) 
sings the song of virtue against the allurements 
of the Sirens of temptation. In the language of 
the LXX (Job 30®®, Is 34’® 43®», Jer 50®“) Siren is a 
synonym for the udld creatures and spirits that 
inhabit waste places. The AV renders it by ‘ owls ’ 
or ‘dragons.’ The Christian Fathers variously 
allegorized these passages, and also interpreted 
Odysseus lashed to the mast as a symbol of the 
Christian clinging to the Cross of Christ to resist 
the allurements of the world. Bacon pronounces 
Orpheus’ remedy of song better than UIj'sses’ 
device of stopping the ears of his crew with wax : 

* For meditations upon things divine excell the pleasures of 
the sense, not in power only but also in sweetness.' Light and 
conscienceless literature aims ‘ at taking the wings away from 
the Muses' crowns and giving them back to the Sirens.' n 
In Daniel’s Ulysses and the Siren Ulysses answers 
the Siren in this edifying strain : 

‘ Fair Nymph, if fame or honour were 
To be attain’d with ease. 

Then would I come and rest me there 
And leave such toils ns these.’ 

Though not expressly named, the Sirens are clearly 
meant in the Faerie Qaeenc’® by the mermaids who 
‘ fondly striv’d 

With th’ Heliconian maides for maistery,’ 
and who invite Sir Guyon to find his ‘Port of 
rest’ in 

‘ The worlds sweet In, from paine and wearisome turmoyle.’ 


1 Frags. 852 and 861, Jebb-Pearson. 
3 Line 936. * 617 B. 

'6 Time and Tide, xxiv. § 166. 

8 i. 9 . B Fab. 141. 

10 See Apollonius Ehodius, iv. 893. 

11 Wisdom of the Ancients, xxxi. 


2 Helena, 167. 

6 403 D. 

7 iletam. v. 562 ff. 


I 2 n. xii. 81 f. 
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This is a favourite motive of Renaissance epics, 
reourring in various forms in Ariosto, . Camoens, 
and Tasso. The Sea-Fairies of Tennyson is a 
lyric development of the same theme with touches 
taken from Catullus’ epyllium of Peleus and Thetis. 
The appeal of Matthew Arnold’s New Sirens is to 
scepticism and emotionalism — 

• Only, what we feel, we know.’ 

Lowell’s Sirens echo Tennyson’s sea-fairies and his 
lotos-eaters, and their lure is 

• To be at rest lor evermore 1 ' 

Lithratorb. — S ee the sources quoted in the footnotes. 

Paul Shorey. 

6IVA.— SeeSAiviSM, Dravidians (North India). 

Siva NARSYA^IS. — The Siva Narayanis, 
or Sio Naranis, are a monotheistic sect of N. India, 
having their centre in the Districts of Ghazipnr 
and Balia. They profess unqualified monotheism, 
have no formal ritual, and pay no regard to the 
objects of Hindu and Musalman veneration. Their 
worship consists in the members gathering at a 
dham, or monastery, where one of their Granths, 
or sacred books, is read. Adoration is then offered 
to the Para Brahma, or the Supreme, and offerings 
are made, which are devoted to the upkeep of the 
establishment. 

They accept converts from all classes of the 
community— ffindus, Muslims, or Christians — and 
many of these adhere outwardly to the forms of 
their original beliefs. It is specially reported that 
some Indian Christians of the District or Shahabad 
belong to the sect. At the present day most of the 
members are low-caste Hindus, but the chief 
or leaders, are generally Rajpflts or Brahmans. 
According to Risley,* the large majority of Bengali 
Chamars belong to it. 

The acceptance of a convert is a matter of small 
ceremony. No guru, or spiritual guide, is required. 
A few Siva Nfirayanls assemble to meet the pos- 
tulant, sweetmeats which have previously been 
deposited on one of their holy books are distributed, 
a tew passages are read from the book, aud the 
ceremony is complete. 

The sect was founded in the reign of the emperor 
Muhammad Shah (A.D. 1719-48) by one Siva Nara- 
yansj a Narauni Rajput of the village of Chandra- 
w5r in the present Balia District. He is said to 
have written sixteen Hindi works,* viz. Zava 
Granih, Sdnt-vilds, ,Sant d jdn Granth, Sdnt- 
sundar, Guru-nyds, Sdnt-dchdri, Sdntdpadei, ^ab- 
ddvali, Sdnt-parwdna, Sdnt-7nahimd, Sdnt-sdgar, 
Bafd stotra, Bafd parwdna, Pati parwdna, and 
Barho Bdnl. The most .important of these are 
the Guru-nyds and the Sdnt-vilds. The former, 
compiled from the Sanskrit Purdruis, gives an 
account of the ten incarnations of Visnu, and is 
subdivided into fourteen chapters, of which the 
first six treat of the author, of faith, of the punish- 
ment of sinners, of virtue, of a future state, and 
of discipline. The latter is a treatise on moral 
^ntiments. The opening lines are : ‘ The love of 
God and His knowledge are the only true under- 
standing.’* In addition to these fifteen there is 
one more, sealing the whole, which has nob yet 
been divulged, and ■which remains in the exclusive 
charge of the head of the sect. 

The unitarianism of this sect is of the straitest 
kind. They acknowledge one Supreme Deity, the 
weator (kartd), whom they call the Nirafikar Par 
Brahm (i.c. nirdhdrarh paraih Brdhma) and the 
Sant Purus (ScU-pitrusa), on whose nature ‘light 
ivas thrown by Siva Narayana.’ The moral virtues 
of truth, temperance, and mercy are inculcated, 
2 of Bengal, i. 178. 

j twelve. In the above list the last four are not 
Granih™ by him. He calls the Sant 6 jan Granth the Vajan 

»Risley,l.X 78 . 


polygamy is prohibited, and sectarian marks are 
not used. 

They claini that the emperor Muhammad Shah 
was one of Siva Narayana’s converts and that he 
gave him a seal. This is’still possessed by the sect, 
and used on parwdnas, or precepts, issued by the 
heads to the faithful. 

Crooke^ and Risley* identify the Siva Narayanis 
ivith the Rai Dasis (q.v.), but this is not home out 
by inquiries made by the present writer. The 
Rai Dasis are all Chamars, but among the Siva 
Nar^anis all sects are admitted. Quite, possibly 
the Rai Dasis, whose tenets are not dissimilar, 
claim to be Siva Narayanis, but they by no means 
form the whole sect. 

LiTERATimE. — Except the articles of Risley and Orooke above 
mentioned, the only published account of this sect which has 
been seen by the present writer is that contained in H. H. 
Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus [vol. i. of 
Select (Tori*, ed. R. Rost), London, 1861, p. 858 f. The present 
art. is based on this, but his statements are corrected and 
supplemented by inquiries specialiy made from the head of the 
sect at Qhazipur; see JRAS, 1918, p. 114 fl. H. H. Risley, 
The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, i. 178, and W. 
Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the S.W. Provinces and 
Otulh, do. 1896, ii. 185 ff., describe at len^h the Siva Nara^npi 
customs, as those of the Chamar Rai Dasis. The practices 
described differ in a few details from those given above. 

G. A. Grierson. 

SKIN. — The significance of the skin for the 
history of religion springs from three principal 
sources : (o) its natural pigmentation, (b) tabuing, 
etc., (c) sacrificial rites. 

{a) The colour of the skin affbrds one of the most 
obvious tests of racial diflerence. Three recogniz- 
able pigments are found in the mucous layer 
between the dermis and the Midermis, viz. yellow, 
reddish-brown, and black.' But any classification 
of the many varieties of skin-colouration must be 
more or less arbitrary. A typical scheme is that 
of Paul Topinard,* who enumerates ten varieties, 
by dividing the white into pale, florid, olive-white, 
the yellow into clear, olive, and dark, the dark 
into coppery-red, chocolate-brown, sooty-black, 
and coal-black. In some countries the colour- 
distinction is still of great social and political 
importance ; this may help us to realize the re- 
ligious influence of colour in earlier periods. 

‘Tha Sanskrit word for caste is vama, that is “colour" ; and 
this shows how their distinction of high and low caste arose.’ * 

As a precise morphological distinction, the colour 
of the skin is of secondary value. 

' Used alone . . . the test of colour will lead to serious mis- 
apprehension of the real relations of various races.’ 6 

(6) The alteration of the appearance of the skin 
by tabued marks and patterns is a very wide-spread 
custom. Lubbock * collects a number of examples, 
ranging from simple ornament to serious mutila- 
tion. He remarks that ‘ ornamentation of the 
skin is almost universal among the lower races of 
men.’ Some would regard all these customs as 
springing primarily from a desire for ornamenta- 
tion. Thus Westermarck says : 

• We have Been how savage men and women in various ways 
endeavour to make themselves attractive to the opposite sex 
by ornamenting, mutilating, painting, and tattooing themselves, 
iniat these practices essentially subserve this end appears 
chiefly from the fact that the time selected for them is the age 
of puberty.’* 

The motive to which he refers is certainly con- 
tributory, but hardly primary. It is safer to 
agree with Achelis, who says : ' 

1 Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Provinces and Oudh, ii. 185 ff. 

Si. 178 ff. 

s W. L. H. Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropology, Cam- 
hridge, 1904, p. 848. 

* Quoted by Duckworth, p. 863. 

6 E. B. Tylor, Anthropology, new ed., London, 1904, p. 69. 

6 Duckworth, p. 852. 

7 Origin of Civilisation^, London, 1902, pp. 69-66. See also 
art. Tatuiko. 

8 Hist, of Human Marriage^, London, 1901, p. 641. 

8 P. D. Ghantepie dela Saussaye, in Lehrbueh der Religions- 
geschichieV, Tubingen, 1905, i. 46. 
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‘There is no doubt that the operation has a religious signi- 
ficance ; it is performed by the priests during the chanting of 
religious songs, and its orirfn is ascribed to the gods. . . . The 
custom stands in close relation to Totemism, especially since 
the incised figures so often represent animals ; snakes, lizards, 
fishes, birds.’ 

We may also note that ‘the marks or scars left on legs or 
arms from which blood had been drawn were probably the 
origin of tattooing.’! 

(c) With totemism (g.v.) we may also connect 
the various sacrificial ceremonies in the ritual of 
which some use is made of the skin of the slain 
animal. A typical case is that reported hy Hero- 
dotus in his account of the festival of Zeus at 
Thefies. He gives the current legend of an appear- 
ance of Zeus to Herakles in the disguise of a ram’s 
fleece, with the ram’s head held in front, and 
proceeds : 

‘The Thebans then do not sacrifice rams but hold them 
sacred for this reason ; on one day however in the year, on the 
feast of Zeus, they cut up in the same manner and flay one 
single ram and cover with its skin the image of Zeus, and then 
they bring up to it another image of Heracles. This done, ail 
who are in the temple beat themselves in lamentation for the 
ram, and then they hury it in a sacred tomb.’ 2 

Here the legend has obviously sprung from the 
annual institution of killing the animal totem, or 
(if we doubt, with Frazer, the totemistic stage in 
this case) from the institution of killing the di\dne 
animal.® Frazer compares with the example given 
by Herodotus a custom once existing among the 
Indians of California of preserving the entire skin 
and feathers of their sacred bird, the great buzzard, 
when one was slain annually, to make a festal 
garment, also a W. African custom (Fernando Po) 
of banging the skin of the sacred cobra-capella 
on a tree to be touched by all the children bom 
during the previous year. It has been suggested 
that the OT reference to ‘ the horns of the altar,’ 
in connexion with the application of the blood and 
the right of asylum, should be traced hack to the 
custom of spreading the skin of the victim, -with 
the horns still attached to it, over the altar.^ In 
these and many similar practices® we can trace 
two principles of primitive thought: (1) the 
sacrea animal is conceived as standing in the most 
intimate relation to the life and prosperity of the 
Avorshippers ; (2) the skin is thought to contain 
within itself a portion of the life of the animal 
even after separation from tlie body. With such 
premisses, it is quite natural to reason that closer 
communion with the animal-god can he gained hy 
the priest or the ivorshipper putting on the skin of 
the flayed animal as a sacred gannent.® Eobert- 
son Smith ’’ traces a survival of this in the coming 
of J acob to his father in the skins of kids. Frazer ® 
points out a similar use of human skin in the Mexi- 
can ritual. The chorus of the Greek tragedy were 
originallycalled ‘ goats’ (Tpd 7 oi), and ivore goat-skins 
to show their close relation with the goat-god,® 
whilst it Avas the custom even of certain Christian 
catechumens to stand bare-footed upon a goat-skin.!® 
We may see the same circle of ideas extended to 
divine inspiration and divination ; thus the god 
Faunas Avas supposed to reveal the future through 
dreams to such of his votaries as slept Avithin his 
precincts tipon the fleeces of sacrificed lambs.!* A 
further extension of tliese ideas may be seen in the 

I F. B. Jevons, Introd. to the Hist, of Religiorfi, London, 1002, 
P- 

- it. 42, tr. G. C. Macaulay. 

s Gfi!, pt V., Spirits of the C6m and of the Wild, London, 
1012, it. 160-172, 174 f. 

4 E. Kautzsch, tn BDB v. 620. 

sCf., e.g., A. Lanp, iiyth. Ritual, and Religion, now cd., 
London, 1890, il. 233 ; W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites^, do. 1894, pp. 435-4S9 ; Jevons, P- 238. 

0 Cf. Jevons, p. 102f. ,7 p. 407 . 

8 GBA, pt. vi., The Seai>egoal, London, 1013, pp. 288, 290, 
291f., 29011., SOU. 

!* il.'^von Ichubert and W. Moeller, Ijehrbueh der Kirehen^ 
oescAtehte, Tublnffcn, 190^ i. 7412 ;• m r , 

II A. O SeA-ftcrc, Diet. ofClameal AntiguiCies^, London, 1008, 
p. 235 ; ct. o'ideon’a fleece (Jg 6W^) ; see also art. FtKEct. ! 


outstanding institutions of marriage and burial, so 
closed and universally linked Avith religion. In 
the Roman marria"e ceremony knoAvn as con- 
farreatio the skin of the slain victim Avas stretched 
over tAvo seats, on Avhich the bride and bridegroom 
had to sit;^ Hartland® refers to cohabitation upon 
a cow-hide in connexion Avith a Transylvanian gipsy 
tribe. In ancient Palestine burial in a sheep-skin 
seems to have been customary.* 

In recent years, when the king of the ■ Shankalla tribes 
(Abyssinia) died, 'he Avas seivn up in a greon hide hag in a 
sitting position. . , . One tribe had a custom of sewing chance 
strangers up in green hides and leaving them to be killed by 
the contraction of the skins.' 4 

The orimnal idea of such practices is clearly to 
secure a closer union Avith the deity represented hy 
the skin, Avhether for protection or for the more 
efficient offering of a victim. A late surviA’al of 
these primitive customs among ciA’ilized peoples 
may be seen in the harvest custom of slaying a 
goat and Avearing the skin to ■ cure pains in the 
back ; ® this may be paralleled Avith the making of 
the skin of the totem-animal into a medicine-hag 
among the Mosquito Indians,® 

Frazer suggests that the iise of images may have 
arisen through the habit of preserving the skin of 
the sacred animal. 

* The skin in fact was kept os a token or memorial of the god, 
or rather as containing in it a part of the divine life, and It had 
only to he stuffed or stretched upon a frame to becoinea regular 
image of him.’ 7 

An example of this may he seen in the manu- 
facture of an image in human form from the skin 
of some animal by the hands of the Samoyed 
shaman.® Another interesting transitional case, 
Avhich seems to support Frazer’s suggestion, is seen 
in the practice of tiie pearl-fishers of the Persian 
Gulf ; 

‘E.ach boat has a sort of figure-head, called the kuMt, 
generally covered Avith a skin of a sheep or, goat which was 
sacrificed when the boat was first launched.’ o 

There can be little doubt, that the_ belief in the 
psychical qualities of the skin, Avhich forms the 
connecting Jink in thereligious customs exemplified, 
has operated in many instances less easy to detect, 
such as the shining of the skin of the face of Mo.se.9 
(Ex 34**), and the general attitude to skin diseases 
such as leprosy, in ancient times. 

Litbratork. — S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

H, Wheeler Robinson. 

SKY AND SKY-GODS.— I. Universality and 
antiquity. — Through endless transformations and 
disfigurements (mythological or, functional) the 
sky-god is found to he at the base of all the 
systems of the great civilized religions of the 
classical Mediterranean and Oriental AA’orlds. He 
occupies the same place in the great systems of 
Asia and in the semi-civilized religions of pre- 
Colnmhan America. As avc find him in all the 
groups of so-called non-clAulized religions AAithont 
exception, Ave may safely presume that the concept 
of sky-god belongs to the most ancient period in 
the history of religious feeling, and tliat it ip at 
least as ancient as primitive naturisni and animistic 
fetishism. WJietlier it is even pre-nnimistic in its 
fundamental aspect is a question AA’hich mnst be 
reserved in the meantime. , . , , , 

The nature, rflie, and charactcnstics of tlu.s 
1 Sen lus, ad Jin. Iv. 374 ; cited by W. AV. Fowler, Social Life 
at Rome, riindon, 1009, p. ISO. 

■ 2 i/> t 124, note (I). ,, . , „ , T • 
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universal sky-god may Le concealed under tho 
most diverse forms, but he is always more or less 
clearly recognizable to the historian of religions 
and always identical in essential definition, 
America shows him in the mythologies of the 
Toltecs, the Mayas, and the Incas, ^ as well as in 
Brazil, in the Andes, among the Caribs, in Tierra 
del Fuego, and at the extreme north among the 
Eskimo. The shamanist groups of N. Asia and 
the cosmogony and dualism of the Ainus show' him 
(Pase-Kamui) similar to the sky-god (much more 
distinct) of the religions of China (Ti-en) and of 
primitive Japanese yhinto. He is related to the 
ancient Puluga of the Amdanians, to the Vanina 
of primitive India, and, towards the west, to all 
the pantheons of the ancient classical East, 
Towards the south, Australia, Polynesia, and 
Melanesia sometimes present deformed character- 
istics, as in the myths of N. America, but com- 
parative study soon disentangles his fundamental 
characteristics, which are those found long ago in 
Chaldcea and in the Semitic and proto-Semitic 
world. But nowhere does his physiognomy appear 
more distinctly than in Africa — ^whether in the 
pantheons of ancient Egypt or in the many savage 
religions of the black continent. From the great 
Kilima of the Bantu gi'oups to the Negritian Malm 
wo recognize him as always the same under a 
hundred different names : Ibantzu of the Congo 
among the Bangala, Fidi Mukulu (‘the supreme 
being’) of the sky among the Basonga, Ivalaga 
among the Warega, Uletit among the Kuku, 
Kabedya Mpungu and VUye Mukuiu among the 
Baholos and the Balubas, etc. Dzakuta, the 
'thrower of celestial stones,’ of the Yorubas is 
only another aspect of the same sky-god ; so also 
IVaka of the Gallas is the thunder aspect of the 
sky-god ; and Lubari is the rain asMct of the sky- 
god, just like Dengdit among the JDinkas, lanku- 
pong among the Amiapins, Ropi on the Gold Coast, 
Oloron in Benin, Hg.angmo on the Ivory Coast, 
and hundreds of others (Ituri in Kilimanjaro, the 
Bnmba of the Bnshongo, the great Kongola of E. 
Africa, the Mutabani of the Batutsi, the Kafir 
Inhu-Ankulu, the M’ba of the Ababua, etc.). If 
wo ascend to the cold regions of the Finnish races, 
we find him again under the names of Yumala 
(Lapps), Yuma (Cheremiss), Yubmel (Samoyed), 
Tcnni (Mongol), Bonga (Tunguses), and Uklo 
(Estlionian). 

The sky-god has reigned everywhere ; his king- 
dom still covers the whole of the uncivilized w'orld. 
No_ historical or proto-historical motive can be 
assigned as the cause, and neither the migrations 
of races nor the difiusion of myths and folk-lore 
affords the slightest justification of this fact. The 
univers.ali_ty of the sky-god and the uniformity of 
his essential characteristics ® are the logical conse- 
quence of the constant uniformity of the primitive 
Bj;stems of cosmogony. The sky-god is connected 
with the most ancient ideas on the composition of 
the world and its forces (not the universe, which is 
too vast for the mind of the savage, but the corner 
of e.arth which is for him the whole world). Now', 
everywhere wo find the sky conceived in the same 
Way — as a huge liquid mass, supported above the 
e.arth by a solid transparent substance, below 
which are the air, the winds, and then the terres- 
trial plane. Frequently this liquid mass is thought 
to surround the solid earth also and to form another 
liquid abj'ss below it. It is nob within the scope 
of this article to enumerate the secondary varieties 
of thU general structure, such as * upper and lower 
ebysses, vaulted skies, with superimposed com- 
partments, divided into quarters,’ etc. But, in 
order to uuderstawd the subject, we must cm- 
pliasizo the constant bond that materially united 
1 See below, { fi, 3 See below, ( s- 


the waters of the sky either to the sea or to the 
fabled sources of the great rivers ; so that finally 
all w'ater, as well as the liquid masses which faU 
from the clouds, is a product of the celestial plane. 
The function of rain-god and water-god (sea or 
river) and of so many sky-gods is thus e.xplained. 
The essential r61e of water in the general life of 
nature justifies the attributing to tlie sky-god of 
all the great natural phenomena. Tlie power and 
the remarkable characteristics of the various 
meteorological phenomena of which the sky is tho 
theatre are a secondary, though not less efficient, 
cause of the pre-eminent part assigned to it by all 
primitive religions. 

There is such close resemblance between tho 
sky-god and tho vital manifestations of the sky 
that, according to the various peoples, w'e find the 
same linguistic root meaning simultaneously the 
material sky, the rain, the clouds, and tho sky -god 
(or meteorological phenomena and the sky-god), 
or, again, the storm, the thunder, and the slcy-god 
(cf. Jupiter Pluvius and Zeis Kcpavy6s in classieal 
mythology). 

Alongside of the single shs’-god we find in several systems 
two or more gods — e.g., a god of the upper sky and a god of the 
lower sky (ue. on the terrestrial plane); or four (or more) sl^- 
goda in charge of quarters or geometrical divisions of celestial 
space ; or several sky-gods, each having one of tlie superimposed 
skies as his kingdom. The study of these different systems 
shows that they are not primitive. Some are the product of 
astrological speculations or very refined astral myths; others 
are the result of historical circumstances having agglomerated 
Into a single political civilization religious groups which were 
at one time distinct (e.g., Chaldsoa, Egypt, Mexico). In such 
cases syncretism tends to amalgamate these gods into a single 
being (e.g., Hathor-Maut-Nut-Neith-Isis for Egypt); or theology 
attributes distinct characteristics and functions to each of 
them. Thus, among the Aztecs tho sky-god Tezcatlipoca, 
Tlaloc, the Quetzalcoatl of Cholotlan, and the Uuitzilopocbtli 
(blue sky) of the Temochcas were originally single sky-gods, 
peculiar to the peoples subdued by and incorporated in tho 
empire of tho conquerors. 

2 . Nature and personality. — ^If the importance 
and antiquity of the concept of the sky-god are 
explained by the importance of the material sky, 
is tlie conception of sky-god itself explained by an 
exclusive application of the processes of pure and 
simple animism or by the usual mechanism of 
naturism ? Neither animism nor naturism entirely 
explains the particular nature of the sky-god. 
Animism may bestow a personality on the most 
varied natural phenomena or on any inanimate 
object in nature, from hunger, plague, or a 
mountain-peak to a spring, a water-spout, a cyclone, 
or an artificially manufactured object. The sky 
is something more than simple matter personified.^ 
Naturism in itself would only partly explain the 
nature of the sky-god. It has long been observed 
that the personal beings emanating from naturism 
have often a special aspect quite distinct and 
different from the objects or phenomena of which 
they are tho personifications {e.g., the waters, 
winds, sun, etc.). Personification, in its funda- 
mental processus, starts from the idea that under 
the appearance and within or behind the material 
extenor there exists a being or, rather, a personal 
force (of course it cannot yet be conceived as im- 
material), closely bound to the substance of which 
it is the energy and the life, unable to exist with- 
out this substance, but distinct from it and, if 
necessary, separable from it — at least momentarily. 
The sky-god is therefore radically dillerent from 
the substance which forms the material sk 3 '. He 
lives in it ; he lives by it ; he is mingled with it ; 
the physical sky is not merely his habitat — it is 
his very substance ; but the personification of a 
substance is distinct and separable from the sub- 
stance which it animates ; it is superior to it, and 
yet the substance is indispensable to its existence, 
for without it it would return to the vortex of the 
impersonal forces of chaos. Does this implj* that 
r Sec art. PaasoMncAnos (Introdactory and PrimitiveX 
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primitive man imagines a time "when, as the slcy 
was not yet in existence, the sky-god could not 
exist? This vital question cannot be definitely 
answered in the present state of ethnological in- 
formation. Numerous myths of savage and semi- 
civilized races seem to show a sky-god existing 
even in primordial matter and releasing the sky 
by his effort. But are those myths primitive? 
Can primitive reasoning reach the problem of the 
origin of the sky? Provisionally and with great 
reserve, we may suggest the following solution : 
in the formless mass of impersonal forces there 
spontaneously appeared forces endowed with per- 
sonal consciousness ; the most efficient of these 
released the liquid mass from the universal chaos 
and formed the material sky, which has ever since 
been its vital substance and its special property. 
Such an outline, however, must be subject to 
constant revision, for no savage tribe has formu- 
lated the theory in explicit abstract terms ; and it 
requires for basis the exposition of a great mass 
of myths, folk-lore, theogony, cosmology, and even 
traditional ceremonial. 

3. R61e and functions. — It is much easier to 
draw up an inventory of the functions and attri- 
butes of the sky-god. The essential characteristics 
are constant throughout, and this identity, both 
in characteristics and in evolution, is one of the 
points most firmly established by the comparative 
method in the study of religions. 

The data of primitive man’s actual experience 
and the exercise of rational (or pseudo-rational) 
search for its causes logically led to the series of 
functional attributes of the sky-god. The physical 
phenomeua of the sky and their ascription to the 
personality living in the material sky were always 
and everywhere the starting - point, the only 
variations resulting from local geo^aphy and 
climatology. 

Bain and it? effects on the terrestrial surface are 
naturally in the first rank. As a logical result, 
the r61e of giving the rain, and with it the storm, 
thunder, lightning, and their consequences, led 
men to conclude that the sky-god was the author 
of a certain number of manifestations of life and 
death. Several mythologies, civilized and savage, 
ascribe the ownership of life (regarded as breath 
or as a force) to the sky-god. Sometimes they 
even reach the stage of regarding him as the source 
of every vital principle, although frequently also 
he shares this ownership with the earth-god. 
The question of death is more obscure. Primitive 
man does not imagine one death ; to him there are 
as many kinds of death as there are material 
manifestations of the destruction of living things. 
We may say, briefly, that death as a rule is not 
the work of the sky-god. It is an impersonal 
force, superior to him, like fate; and he often 
seems even to oppose it. As an almost absolute 
rule, only death by lightning is his direct action.^ 
Beyond this, the r61e of the sky -god in ordinary 
life approximates to the type of ‘ the otiose 
supreme being.’ As a matter of fact, to his 
activity as first cause is ascribed all that is in- 
explicable, beyond the capacity of such-and-such 
a special spirit, all that is abnormal or specially 
impressive. But in practice the constant search 
of the human spirit for the explanation of the 
unknown and the infinite always tends gradually 
to strip the sky-god of his prerogatives or special 
qualities in favour of more definite and more 
accessible beings of secondary rank. A universal 
result of this is the paucity of definite worship and 
the almost complete absence of liturgy, sacrifices, 
and sacerdotal organizations connected with him, 

1 Sometimes death by drowning is assimilated to death by 
celestial lire,' chiefly in the systems in which the sea or the river 
is regarded as a dependent of the material sky. 


because the religious systems which have reached 
this_ stage of organization address themselves to 
deities already more specialized in definite 
functions. 


N evertheless, by the contrary phenomenon, which, 
however, is very logical in its consequences, the 
same progressive human reflexion results in attri- 
buting more and more the origin of the sensible 
world (or rather the organization of animate 
matter)_to the old sky-god. By this means the 
conception of the creator sky-god was reached, 
who, once his task is finished, seems to lose interest 
in it and leave to other beings the duty of govern- 
ing and controlling the struggling mass of living 
beings and the whole world of nature. 

The word ‘ create,’ of course, must here he understood in a 
simple and unphilosophical sense. The very idea of this 
restricted ‘creation,’ understood in the sense of modelling, 
making, and vivifying matter, is not a primitive speculation. 
It developed slowly, by the gradual addition to the original 
stock of the sky-^od’s powers of a series of new acts as reason- 
ing and the growing search for the principle of causality estab- 
lished new connexions and made new deductions therefrom. 
The creation of the sky-god never appears as complete or 
absolute. He is the oldest demiurge, but he is neither anterior 
to nor the author of all life. 

The nucleus around which has gradually accumulated the 
mass of facts which combine to constitute a creation seems, in 
the majority of cosmogonies, to be the double operation of (1) 
separating the luminous mass from the dark mass, light and 
darkness being henceforth distinct and opposed, and (2) releas- 
ing the solid elements from the liquid mass — these two opera- 
tions being, in a sense, quite naturally suggested by the 
material appearance of the sky and the successive luminous 
phenomena observed by man in it, and by the universal belief 
in the liquid consistency of the sky resting on the transparent 
but solid vault of the firmament. This first series of acts of 
creation has a paramount influence afterwards on the appear- 
ance of the first dualistic systems.^ 


A list of the sky-gods regarded as the authors of 
the creation (quasi- complete or partial) of the uni- 
verse would involve an enumeration of all known 
mythologies. To give an idea of them as briefly 
as possible we shall adopt the following classifica- 
tion. 

[a) Systems in which the sky-god is regarded as 
the sole agent in creation ? — These systems may be 
conveniently divided into three chief groups. (1) 
Those in which the sky-god is asexual and has, 
simply on account of grammatical termination, a 
tendency to be conceived as a male principle. To 
this group belong the most elementary cosmog- 
onies, in which living beings are supposed to m 
the direct product of some portion of the physi- 
cal substance of the sky-god. The myths of 
savages all over the world, both at the present 
time and in the past (e.g., Egypt), give us all 
varieties of the supposed processes : the beings are 
the product of the sweat of the god, of his tears, of 
his humours, of his vomit, etc. We have to come 
fairly high up to find systems that conceive the 
sky-god as creating by means of action, forming 
matter, and communicating to it by his material 
breath a portion of his vital substance. 

(2) Those in which the sky-god is positively 
regarded as being of the male sex. In such cases 
the isolation of the god leads to the necessity of 
imagining that the ‘ creation ’ issues from his sub- 
stance, either by drops of blood or, more frequently, 
by the effusion of the seminal fluid (e.g., the Egyp- 
tian Turn and the Bumba of the Bushongo). _ 

(3) Those, much more developed, in which living 
beings (in whole or in part) are derived by child- 
birth from the womb of the sky-deity— which pre- 
supposes the deity to be female. Sometimes this 
birth takes place directly for all (e.g., the myths 
of the Upper White Nile) ; sometimes it takes 
place in two stages, the goddess giving birth to a 


1 See artt. Dcausm, and below, § s- ... 

2 It must be noted, of course, that ‘to create’ always means 
sentially to organize and vivify or fashion already existing 
bstanoes. Creation ea: niUla is unknown to the intellect of 
imitive and semi-civilized man and even of civilized man at 
e stage of the ancient religions of the classical East. 
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certain number of agents, who, in their turn, 
couple and reproduce the chief classes of beings 
(e.g., the Egyptian sky-goddess Hathor). This 
seems to be the most frequent type. We must 


seems to be the most irequent type. We must 
mention that in every case the sky-goddess con- 
ceives of her own accord, without the help of a 
male principle (cf., e.g., the most ancient Sumerian 
conception). Her animal or human form^ has 
nothing to do with the question. 

This initial position leads, in advanced religions, 
to the most subtle theological theories when the 
work of the sky-goddess has to be reconciled with 
tlie necessity of a vivifying principle anterior to 
her and fecundating her. The inextricable diffi- 
culties of the sacerdotal account of Theban Egypt, 
with Ba, the bull-god, as husband of his motlier, 
home by her and continually fecundating her, 
give a sufficient idea of these systems, whose out- 
lines we find in more than twenty known religions.* 
(6) Systems in wMeh the sky-god is associated 
aith another god in the work of creation. — With- 
out examining the question of simultaneity or later 
appearance, we find a second important series of 
religions, in which the sky-god, in order to accom- 
plish his work as demiurge, has associated his 
activity with that of another being, usually the 
earth-deity. We may distinguish two chief groups. 

(1) The first (and the most numerous) includes 
cases in which the sky is a god and the earth a 
goddess. The world is bom from their union. 
This is the type of the Polynesian myths of Rangi 
and Pdpd, that of Tangaroa, and that of the Greek 
Gaia and Ouranos. 

(2) In the second group the sky is regarded as 
the matrix in which beings are formed, and the 
earth is the fecundating principle— a sky-goddess 
and an earth-god (e.g., Seb and Nut of tne Egyp- 
tian myth, etc.). 

A preat number of secondary tj'pes sugpest the demiurge 
sharing his task with several companions. He himself is some- 
times relegated to the very beginning of the work in the most 
vajme rOle (e.g., in N. American cosmologies, in which the 
elaboration of the world seems to belong specially to certain 
animals, often of low species ; these systems require careful 
study and often appear on analysis to be composite and de- 
formed products of earlier mythologies). 

We must pass over the cosmogonies in which the 
sky-god creates .or organizes the world without 
producing it directly from his substance, fashion- 
ing its various substances by means of liis word 
alone, which seizes and models the different form- 
less energies vibrating and trembling in the uni- 
verse (e.g., creation by the words of the Egyptian 
Thotli). Those belong to a period when the sky- 
. god no longer possesses his specially celestial char- 
acteristics and is rather a supreme god. 

In order to understand the sky-god, we must notice a result 
of the constant confusion of the primordial celestial water with 
h’ater of the sea. In a great number of religious systems, 
both savage and advanced, the sky-god is confused with the 
PJ'.Bod, whether he takes up his abode in the sky or the sea 
inaiflerently, or whether he unites in his person sky-myths and 
sea-myths. This phenomenon is very marked, e.g., in the 
inuian mj-thology of Varuija and, among savage races, in the 
aqu^io sky-god of the Ainus (g.o.) and in the dogfish-god of 
tne Benin ; it is conjectured also in the Chaidman Oannes and 
in the various fish-deities of the E. Mediterranean (e.g., Aphro- 
oite, mother of the world). The sea is in every case regarded 
M Dounn to the celestial mass. The latter is separated from it 
fthl ® terrestrial plane by the vault Of the firmament 
“™hment’ of Genesis). The same reasoning leads un- 
aviiisea man in the interior of the continents to believe that 
expanses of water, lakes and rivers, are derived 
11 water (e.g., the Egyptian Nile, the Congo, 

i.vf.ij Zambesi). The sks'-god, the creator of the 

ev,™ ’ therefore dwells In the bed of their waters. In the 
Africa we find the sky-god living in the lagoons 
and the Ibanza of the Bangala living at one and 
^® in the depths of the river ; so also 

hma in the W elle of the Monbuttu or the Ababua, etc. Such 

' See below, 5 4. 

fn'ynesian mythologies avoid the problem by imngln- 
niS-e. i’® deity tears from his sides the first matter 

necessary for making beings. 


were the crocodile Sebek of ancient Egj-pt and the crocodile of 
the Shilluks or Dinkas of the present-day White Nile. 

The confusion of the sky-god with the chthonian gods, which 
is rarer, is more difficult to explain and would require loo long 
treatment. It is traceable in New Zealand and Polynesian 
myths, but its mechanism appears more clearly in Africa — e.g., 
Kalaga of the Warega and the sky-god (at the same time the 
volcano-god) of the Ituri, according to the (distorted) myth of 
the Imandwa secret society. To put it briefly, the bond 
between the celestial world and the chthonian world is duo 
to water (deep sources), fire (volcanoes), and celestial metal 
(iron). 

4. Specific aspect and representations, — (a) 
Natural phenomena. — Tlie most remarkable visible 
manife-stations of the activity or power of the skj'- 
god seem everywhere to have been chosen for the 
material expression of the god (we must say 
‘ material expression ’ and not ‘ image ’)• Excep- 
tional manifestations have naturally been in the 
first rank. As a matter of fact, we find lightning 
(all known religions), thunder (passim), the rain- 
bow (e.g., the Ababua), the aurora borealis 
(Eskimo), St. Elmo’s fire (classical Mediterranean), 
the zodiacal light (eastern Egyptian delta), etc. 
These natural manifestations have gradually 
tended to become ‘aspects’ of the sky-god, and 
are the starting-point of fetishistic representa- 
tions, in which tne object, sometimes natural, 
sometimes of human manufacture, is not yet 
regarded ns the image of the god, but as his habi- 
tat, or rather as a material covering sympatheti- 
cally bound to the essential force of the ‘ spirit.’ 
Such objects naturally are of infinite variety, 
according to the human group and the geographi- 
cal position. In general, we may say that in the 
choice of fetishes the reasoning has been the same 
all the world over: the principle of material ex- 
pression, e.g., may be tne representation of the 
effect to express the cause (or vice versa), or_ per- 
haps the part for the whole (or vice ver,sa), either 
in time or in space. It is a curious fact that fetish- 
istic expression has almost everywhere obeyed the 
same laws wliich separated the magic ideogram 
from simple pictographjr and thus created all over 
the world the first written characters based on 
magical value. 

The most important class of natural phenomena 
is found in the supposed effects of the material 
action of the sky-god. Thus the sacred fire, the 
emblem of this god, is supposed to be lighted by 
him ; detached rocks and sharp mountain-peaks 
are supposed to be caused by the thunder in direct 
relation with the force of the sky-god ; and trans- 
lucent stones, rock crystals, and precious stones 
are regarded as fragments of the celestial vault 
(the same principle later connected gold and silver 
with the solar and lunar gods). Hence also — and 
this throughout the whole world — the cult of the 
sky-god as manifest in meteorites, ‘ thunder- 
stones,’ fragments of shooting-stars, ‘ eagle-stones,’ 
in the meteorite fire supposed to be detached from 
the sky, and, by extension, in stones supposed to 
have fallen from the sky, standing-stones, etc. (e.^., 
menhirs). Belief in the presence of celestial fare 
(and consequently of the sky-god) in flint, com- 
bined with the notions about aerolites or meteorites, 
gives rise later to the world-wide cult of palceo- 
lithic or neolithic tools, weapons, and instruments 
which are worshipped as having fallen from the 
sky and which become emblems of the sky-god. 
Two equally interesting developments are the 
stones on mountain-summits becoming the first 
altars for sacrifice to the sky-god and the wor- 
ship of sacred trees regarded as celestial trees. _ 

(o) Idolatrous representations. — (o) Aniconic . — 
We now pass to the representations of the sky-god 
by modelled or drawn imitations of his activity — 
e.g., mimetic signs meant to reproduce the zigzags 
of the lightning, the contours of the sk3’, the 
triangular projection of the zodiacal light, etc. In 
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Uio riiutio (ioiiiioxloii wo (bill filviiiKM wIMi cnrlfi, 
IcnotM. Uviiilii, obi., iiiid ;<m()iiftlly l.lioro dovoloj) 
Uio ilioiuiiUHl iHIlbronl. Joroin of imlooiiio roni'O’ 
rioiitiiUonn of l.lio itUvKod by iiirLn;l()al rtyiiiboUmM, 
Tlio fol iiiliofi fonnod liy (loniliioiU.loiiri of Hul)fd.iin(!oii 
ooiuiooliod Avil.li oolohl/lal forooM vary IndiilUdy, 
AoioDfi; ropvoHOOtaUoim of a lilKlior oiiaraftfor wo 
oiay <ill,o (.110 axo, (,lio oiiildoin of l.lio alcy-god («.//., 
Miiioaii CJroio), and l.lio mirror, imanoof I.I10 alcy- 
((oddoim (.laiiaii). 

(/i) ./(io>i.»(i.»"'l'lio ro))roiionta( 4 on of Mio alcy-/{od 
foiidii in l.lilii way gradnally to Imooino tlio ro)>ro. 
dnotion of oliaraotorlMtloa ro((ti.rdod an Mioro of Uio 
matorlal i)))Irit (if wo may I10 allowoii to into imoli 
an oxjiroRidon). lint ioonio roproHontatloii liojjan, 
in ovory plaoo Mdioro it can bo vorKlod, Iiy a iiroooim 
of ))lol,OKra))lilo ox'jn'ORfiloii (Uio torm ‘Hymliolfo’ in 
imyond Uio oonooiiUon of iirlmlUvo man) of lila 
nowor or bin natnro, omlioiiiod in on animal 
ilji!iiro, Wo (laniiol, triuio lioro (,bo ovoliiUim of Uio 
wiolatrloal ohIIm. Jiiit, an far lui tbo nicy-god in 
ooiiflornod, wo may ntato Unit liin zoomoriiblo 
roiiroMontatlon Iian* alwaya Iiooii l.lio |irodu(ii. of 
ooiivontlonal niiiKnilaUoii aiid not of a oriido Idoa 
tliat lio lioro tbo njiooial form of inioli-and-nnob an 
animal. Wo may nuggont, wlUi groal. ronorvo, Uio 
)iO(inlblllty tliat iliin god may bavo lioon Invontod 
momontarlly and nmlor oortain oirniimntanonn W’itli 
tbo aimoot of tlio animal, lint tbln in novor liin 
abnoluto and jnirmaiiont matorlal form. 

H III lin)ii)iirtl))in to tflvii Uio niitiniil rf.<)it'iuioiiUllmirt ot Miit 
oli.V’KOil <11 1'.rIfniM hiii‘ii. 'I'lio ntilof tcmiipii inuy lio (loiivoiiti'iiUy 
(iloHiillldil fl(uim'illii){ M) Uio ihijijkiiu'iI pox of tlin wnt'lil.flropl.or 
nUv-KOil.i Wo llml (I.) Um ((riml. Intiivtilliiiilii of Um oolimUiil 
liiilglitn»p,fl„ Uio vniUii'o (oonoolvoil In I'lirvitl. om oxoliiHlvoly 
fttiimlo (xiid liooi liiif wlUnmt Uio liolp of 0 iiiulo), Uni fonmlo oiydo 
(olotiiilnul Moillttiiininmn), Um ooinlor (H. Aiimrlop), oln. 1 (II.) 
llio ffliiinlPH of iloinniitti onlnmlH, ond In Uio flnil. iilimo, niilvor- 
nnlly oilorwl, Um otiloiiUol now ; (III.) In Uin donmln of uon, Into, 
or rlvor (f.p. Um ininnUo rnulon) Um fonmlo tilmrii or orooodllo, 
Um fonmlo por|mn(,, mid oiiimololly Um llnli. All Unwo r«|irn- 
PonloUoim (indod In liylirlil fornm, Um ImuUlmown lyimn of 
wlilnli, In Um mlvmmod ri'ltdonii of Um olmnildivl world, oro Um 
Ulmldnmn Oiuinop, Imlf.nmn mid ImIMInli, mid Um AoliiUo 
Aiilii'odllo, Ucrooto, olo. 

Tim iiliy.god roicordod im of Um nmlo hhx Imn (riven Who l.o 
Idontliml Hmlim, idiio too Iouk to ominmniUi, Ainnnir Um ihohI 
wldomiirood wo iimy nmiitlon tim Inuvli or noitlo (Uiryjit, oIiihhI- 
o«l (Irwoii mid Holy, ApIo Minor, (Iimti'pl Amwlim, olo.), mid 
tlio wml or mill (ICayid., Hiulmi, N. Indio, liolmnmy, oto.), Tim 
noiinUiit iiMpodlotlon of dm onitlo or tlio rmn wllli tlnindor, 
lliflilnliijri oto„lri oimof tlio roHitloim plmnonioim niofltifoimr' 
idly found In looiioKi'iiiiliy. 

fn Um ooiiiiioHlto fm'iini Um oyiiilmllo miinml form ronmlim 
mioPtiHory im tIm iiloiitlo iimmiH of oxiironiilnij Um rrtio mid gowor 
of Um Hliy.({od, lint It In ooinlilimd wiUi Um Iniiiion imjmnt, Tim 
woll-lrnown itorlon of tlio oloNiilnid ICoot (Kifypt, Olmldino, 
AoHyrlft, Anlo Minor, flroooe) roniir mnonir imvono mid pond- 
olvlllr.dil roddii oil ovor Um world, Aodordlnir to Um imiml 
proofiiw, oil innrito In two oorldii of |•olll■PHonll^Uollfl ! (rt) tliopn In 
wliloli Um iHliy.(rod Ih i{mdn(dl,v oonfiiHod wltli tlio polor, Inimr, 
mid OHlrol fnriiiHi'i (ti) Um mitliioponiorpliki piiio mid idinnlo, 
wliloli oori’dHpondH to mi ftiri'iidy lil(tli tyim of mllirlonfl olvlllr.o- 
tion, Tim pliymod, piiroly undo or foiindo In form, In, howovor, 
mro, proolHoly imomiHo oim of tint oIYpoI.p of tlilo dovdloinimiit ol 
rollirlonH olvlllr.idilon lo to rolorfiito Idiii to hdoond or tiilnl mule 
In tim dlvlim IdPrm'oliy.o 

5. ClmracterIfJtlcn,-~'rbo (loiniiarativo nl.ndy of 
fiavagii raoiin iirovaii I, bat tbo (ibaraotorlntloH of tbo 
iilcy-god (an tboy apiioav tiwlay anuiiig aoinl- 
olvllizod or an tboy orop np apovadiaally In lulvanood 
rollglona) ivro ovorywboro idontloal. 

Naturally tbo quontlon wbotlior bo ia nnovoatod 
or aolf-oroatod la boyond tbo aaopn of aavago 
I, bought. It In tbo aaiuo with tbo nonooption of 
otoniity, ' Indolliiltoly ronowablo duration ’ aooina 
Uio oxtroiiio lliiilt of tbo prliiiltlvo iiiind. ICvoii 
ICgypt, flaying of Atuiii Kboiiorft '1 am yontorday t 
i ain to-morrow,' did not roacib tbo tboorotbial 
dohiilUoii of otornU.y. , , , 

Nor by dollnltlon la tbo alcy-god aiitnrlov to any 
ol.bor god, aidrlt, or domon. 'I'bo oroatbrn, partial 
or flomploto, of tbo matorlal nnlvorao dona not in 
any way Imidy that of Uio foroon omliodlod in Uio 
> flfle ( 3 («) (l>), I'tovo. » Of. Imlow, J 6 . 
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namoa of goda, aj)lrll.H, gonll, domomi, oto. Ilo In 
noiUior omnipotimt nor omniaoiont, liiit aiiiijily 
fitroiigar or olovoror in oortain aiionial apliorna. 
Oortain goda or ajiirlta may light agaliiat lilm, and 
oftoii anoaoHafully, Ilia vlntory In tbo ovont of a 
atnigglo doon not pvoaliido fiitiiro dofoat. 'I'lio 
moat romarlcablo obarantarlal.Io of aiinli a nicy-god 
la tliat, in all tbo oano'i that liavo lionii oxamlnod, 
lio ia maiilfatd.iy woalcor tban a (lartain myatarlomi, 
imiioraonal, diiruiio forao, wbioli among prlmil.lvo 
raooa of|.oii lian a namo aiialogoiia to wliat wo moan 
iiy dofiUny.’ 

In priiiolplo Uio alcy-god liaa no moral obaraotor- 
Intloa I by dolinltloii Im la iiidillbrmit. Novartbo- 
loaa Ilia (lonatant annoolatlon wltli tlio rain and tlio 
liglit liiva tbo nnivoraal roaiilt of giving him a 
boiiolloont aapoot. At llrat (llalntorofitml and 
liiaotiORMlido or doaf to all jirayor, lio nomotiinon 
lioooinoa aiinaojitlblo of intorvontlon in liiiman 
ad'alra, and man atrlvoa to dovolop and doflno tlilii 
intorvontlon. Dmillam, organizing tbo ntrifo of 
darlcmma and light, of drouglit (or doatli) and 
fortlllzliig wator (or life), glvoii liiiii a iniioli moro 
daflnlto obiivaotor in moro advaiumd rollgloiiM. 
Novovtliolo'iM, aa a goiiora,! rulo, tlio alcy-god taicon 
no liitoraat in tbo matorlal world proifuoad by Ida 
aotlvlty and novor oontrola Um jirogronn of tbln 
(lartli’a varlonn 0l111u0nl.f1 or l.lio ntriigglon of iln 
inbabltaiitn. Again, tlio dovolopmont of diiallnm 
froqiioiitly roimlta In giving Iilfii a gradually moro 
jiroobui aotlvlty. At tbln atiigo, bowovnr, in l.lio 
iirogrona of Iciiowlodgo of tbo foroon of tbo world 
ami tlio prlmilpbm of oaiiaallty tlio iiUy-i^oil tiuul/i 
to bo rofibod of bln aotlvlty or to bo divided iip 
Into now liolngH. 

6 . Evoliitlon, — If wo oavofiilly ominldor tbo 
natnro and obaraolov of tbo primitive alcy-god, wo 
find that, on tbo whole, bn la tlia imiariiation of 
tiui aiim of jivlmitlvo man'a igiioranoo and Inox- 
porlomio, oomblmtd with Ida Iciiowlodgo that tbo 
otiinr matorlal boiiiga (wbotlior tboy are oallod 
gonll, goda, apirlta, or any otbor muiio) aro not 
poworfiil oiioii/'b to govoi'Ji tbo ivorld, to have 
loiTiiod it, or to dlroiit Itn groat foroon (oolontlal, 
motaorologloal, and bydvologloiil jiliniiomoiia, 
doatli, oto.). 

'I'liii atudy of maglo and of prliiiltlvo rlton leiuln 
to more dollnlto Iciiowlodgo 01 tlio foroon rntaiiiod 
by tbo alcy-god and of tim rndimoiila of oomnog- 
ohloa explaining tbo nioobanlam of oroatlon, and 
givoa ovorywboro idontloal ronultai (re) tlio aotn of 
tbo alcv-god bonomo aoparato pornoiialltion and 
gradually dlamombor bln jiornoiiallty, wliloli wan 
orlgluaUy formotl of vagiio oloiiiontn j the oloaront 
oxanijilo ociflurn In tbo norlon of tliuiidor-godn 
talcing tbo jilaoo of tbo nlcy-god In tlio lAlo of 
Uatlmv of lioingn' (0.//,, tbo '/mib Kf/iaimAf of 
Uolloiilo mytbn, tlio Malm of Dalioiiioy, oto.) j (0) 
tbo Imiiign jiroduood by tbo oolontlal onnrgy-^min, 
moon, ntarn"-toiid lo talco Um plaoo and tim rAlo 
of light (oonooivod originally an nomotliing qnitci 
indopomlont of tlmni, and too dlroot prodnot of 
Um alcy-god) and rologato to Um baolcgroiiiid tim 
boimlloniit r 6 Io of Um alcy } (o) on tlio (oiTonti’lal 
pbum l.lio aotlvlUon of varlonn aplr ta and of Umir 
jTipvoaoiitatioiia (fotlnbiatlo or Ioonio) talco a moro 
and morn oonapiniioiia part in tim world'a atriigglon. 
'J’lmlr aoUomi and Um rolaUoiia of oanno and nlloot 
jioiniig to tim domaliin of wator, air, oartli, and 
undov-oarUi raUior tban to tbo nicy, JJut liy tliomi 
aoUvlUon tlmy grow in liuportanoof tbolr (lultn 
and luagio tend i,o im ontaldinlmd j orgaidzod poly- 
Umlmiin Imcionio ponniblo, and tlmy oapturo a 
nortion of Um vagim attvlliul.on imlongliig an yot to 
Urn old nlcy-god. ('I’m'o good oxamplon may Im 
glvoin ( 1 ) among primitlvo raoon tbo fiyntom of 

> Tlio tPriiiH iiirtiia ftiid oi'fliiflfi, Iw'itt’ly Pinployeil ky olkiio- 
lojtlofti BOoiolOB^yi oovflronly ft jiftrt of Inin oon««|tuon. 
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the Basliongo in Africa, (2) in advanced religions 
the system of the Toltecs.) 

The result of these three elements is that, at 
different rates according to the different peoples 
and according to the proportion in which the 
elements are found, there is a constant tendency 
to the suppression and gradual disappearance of 
what constituted the very distinct physiognomy of 
the primitive sky-god. The most strildng proof 
of this weakening or gradual dispossession is seen 
in the cosmogonic and creator r61e. The progress 
of tlie religious system almost always results in 
substituting for creation by the sky-god the 
organiiation of the world by the sun-god, the 
moon-god, or one of the stellar gods. Sometimes 
in fact the sun-god is supreme creator. Ancient 
Egypt presents a very complete schema of tliis 
type of evolution. It tends to substitute Ha (the 
sun) for the sky-gods (such as Atum, Hor, Nut, 
HatJior, Anhur, Sebek, etc.); but it does not 
completely realize this evolution, and consigns to 
the more or less vague beginning the primitive 
activity of the sky-god. The general process in 
the various religious systems is from the r61e of 
light, the direct emanation of the sky-god, to that 
of the stellar groups, substituted for the initial 
force of this god, then to that of the separate 
stare, and finally to the sun, the last arrival in the 
series of author-gods of the world and of life.* 

The same evolution, with the same effects, 
recurs when there appears, with dualism, the first 
representation of, a moral or quasi-moral world. 
The sky-god, stripped of his definite beneficent 
activities, is superseded in the struggle against 
eWl by the sun or by an anthropomorphic aspect of 
himself (usually his son — c.y., the Osirian myth). 
The details of this evolution would require a whole 
volume. One of the most remarkable examples of 
it is the myth of Heitsi-Eibib of the Khoi-Khoin, 
of whom we have accounts by ethnologists as early 
as the year 1655. We find in him all the charac- 
teristics of the primordial slcy-god rdle of rain- 
god, .aniconic worship of rude stones, fetishism of 
a lithic kind, etc. Then he becomes associated 
with_ the dawn ; and mythology invents a ter- 
restrial incarnation for him. Similarly we can 
follow the confusion of the sky-god with the lunar 
cults. We find, as in the case of the Osirian 
®yth, a later confusion with the parallel myth of 
Tsuni-Goab._ Just as we see the dualist myth 
developing in Egypt under the double form Ka- 
Apfipi and Horus-Set, so we see the sky-god 
aeitsi-Eibib struggling with Gaunab, who has 
Mcome the principle of darkness and evil, while 
ueitsi-Eibib oecomes the light which dies each day 
and 18 reborn m the east. He finally incarnates 
the good principles struggling against evil. This 
parallelism with ancient Egypt proves decisively 
the general direction which the evolution of the 
concept of the sky-god is bound to take in similar 
ca^s all over the world. 

i- j other hand, where circumstances have 
hindered this higher transformation, the rdle of 
•''? sky -god has gradually disappeared. His 
primordial creative activity has become ns vague 
and fluid as the pale distant figures of Saturn, 
'-hiranos, or Chronos in classical mythology. 

a word, after having united in himself the 
wnbutes of a supreme being, of an elementary 
ind, the sky-god had two chief fates — either, 
ansformed and brought nearer to us under other 
he became the main resort of the divine 
cciyity of this world or he retained his primitive 
l“y®*°Snomy, and his importance and his worship 
ave been in inverse proportion to the progress of 
an s conceptions of the sensible world. 

ChaMican system and the evolution of the 


Literature. — ^There is no monograph on the subject. Obser- 
vations of a eenerai character in ancient ethnological and 
anthropologicallitcrature should be examined — c.g., A. Bastian, 
Beitr&ge zur vergleichenden Psyehologic, Berlin, 1868 ; E. B. 
Tylor, P(P, 2 vois., London, 1903 ; and A. Lang-, Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion, 2 vois., do. 1887. For details the reader should 
consult the articles in the present Eneyclopiedia under the 
names of the different nations and races. 

Geoeoe Eotjcart. 

SLANDER,— Slander has been defined as ‘the 
utterance or dissemination of false statements 
or reports concerning a person, or malicious mis- 
representation of his actions, in order to defame 
or injure him,’* the term being used to denote 
not only the act itself, but also the statement 
circulated, and even the consequential discredit 
suffered. The last meaning is, however, now 
commonly conveyed by the word ‘scandal,’ of 
which ‘ slander ’ is etymologically * only a variant 
form, though in modern usage ‘ the word [scandal] 

I differs from the etymologically identical “slander” 
in not implying the falsity of the imputations 
made.’* With slander as a technical term in law 
we are not concerned ; we shall consider only its 
ethical use and import. 

Instances of the word are found in English books as early 
as A.D. 1270. In the Lay Folks Catechism (1375) we read of 
‘Sklandre for to fordo a manncs pode fame,’ and in Chaucer's 
House of Fame of ‘His other clarioun | That bight sklaundro 
in every toun.’ The term has substantially the same meaning 
in Shakespeare, Much Ado, ii, i 143 ; ‘His gift is in devising 
impossible slanders’; the corresponding verb occurs in The 
Tico Gentlemen of Verona, iii. ii. 81: ‘The best way is to 
slander Valentine I With falsehood, cowardice, and poor 
descent ’ ; while of the derived adjective a forcible example is 
found in Milton, Par. Lost, xii. 536 : ‘ Truth shall retire | Bestuck 
with slanderous darts.’ Jeremy Taylor (1613-67), who in The 
Great Exemplar speaks of 'killing a man’s reputation by 
calumnies or slander or open reviling,’ elsewhere (Serm. xxil.- 
xxiv.) defines slander, properly so called, as ‘the inventing 
evil things, falsely imputing crimes to our neighbour.’ This he 
co-ordinates, as one form (o) of calumny, with (a) tale-bearing, 
(6) detraction proper, (c) railing or reviling, and (c) cursing; 
calumny, or slanderous and detracting speech in general, being 
in his view one species (ii.), co-ordinate with (i.) idle roeeoh, 
and (iii.) flattery, of that ‘ corrupt communication ’ which, as 
reprobated by St. Paul (Eph 4^9), forms the text of his trilogy of 
sermons ‘ On the Good and Evil Tongue.’ 

These quotations will suffice to indicate how 
slander, as understood by classical English authors, 
stands related to, and how far it can be 
distinguished in meaning from, such terms 
as ‘calumny,’ ‘detraction,’ and ‘evil-speaking.’ 
While no two of these terms are exactly 
synonymous, it is hardly possible to mark ou 
their several denotations by any fast line. They 
are to a large extent interchangeable, especially 
‘ calumny ’ and ‘ slander,’ which, as distinguished 
from ‘ evil-speaking ’ and ‘ detraction,’ imply false- 
liood in addition to more or less of either positive 
malevolence or reckless indifference to the in- 
jurious effect of defamatory words. Even to 
slander and calumny it is perhaps not essential 
that the allegations made should be definitely 
known by the speaker or writer to be false. A 
man is none the less a slanderer if he utters and 
disseminates regarding his neighbour injurious 
matter which he has no reason whatever, or no 
approximately sufficient reason, for believing to 
be true. If, on the otlier hand, it is true, he is not 
a slanderer, though the utterance, if superfluous and 
unprovoked, may still be fitly accounted ‘evil- 
speaking,’ and reprehensible as such. And it 
nearly dways is superfluous, if it is not likely to 
do any positive good, or if no third party would 
be wronged or discredited by silence. The latter 
condition is, indeed, apt to be overlooked ; and 
denunciation of indefensible conduct is often im- 
properly censured as evil-speaking, when in reality 
retmence or disbelief regarding it would be grossly 
unfair to some wholly innocent, and perhaps 
actively beneficent, and deeply injured, person. 

1 OBD. 8,v. 

2 Skeat, Etymol. Diet.*, Oxford, 1610, s.v., and OED. 

3 OED, s.v. ‘ Scandal.’ 
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Thus, on the whole, disclosure of ascertained truth 
is morally safer than a timid reticence, though 
often legally perilous. While, however, the actual 
truth of a statement is (on the whole and subject 
to important exceptions) a good reason morally for 
not withholding it on occasion, a mere belief on 
the part of the speaker that it is true is, if it be in 
fact untrue, a very poor defence. There is indeed 
a measure of malevolence, if not of dishonesty, in 
all readiness lightly to believe what is evil con- 
cerning one’s neighbour, though there is scarcely 
less in perversely disbelieving palpable evidence of 
grievous -wrong inflicted upon an inofTensive, or 
clearly well-intentioned, neighbour by another who 
is manifestly unscrupulous. In practice the false 
belief and the perverse disbelief are apt to go 
together. The same person, i.e., who readily 
slanders a good man will often be stolidly blind to 
the atrocious deeds of the evil-minded. It is of 
the essence of slander to call good evil ; and this 
normally finds its complement in calling evil 
good. 

The act, or habit of thought and speech, denoted 
in English by ‘ slander ’ was in the languages and 
literatures of Grceco-Roman antiquity, which were 
so large a factor in the constitution of European 
morals, represented most completely by the Greek 
word StajSoXi). This word, in the sense of false 
charge or slanderous imputation, was used by the 
historians Herodotus and Thucydides, by the poet 
Euripides, by Isocrates and other orators, and 
somewhat scantily by the philosophers Plato,^ 
Aristotle,^ and Cleanthes the Stoic. The corre- 
sponding verb-form had a similar range. In no 
instance would the term seem to be technical. 
For purposes of ethical study the most interesting 
occurrences of the word are the few cited from the 
philosophers, and more particularly that from 
Cleanthes, who wrote : 

‘There is nothing, that ever was, more misohievous than 
slander (^KOKovpyartpov ovSiv JiagoAijs tarC iru) ; secretly 
deceiving the man whoso ear it has -vvon, it works up odium 
against the guiltless.' 3 

A more trenchant epitome of the vice could hardly 
be mven. Three centuries later Plutarch * writes 
of the fellow-countrymen of an exiled, but prosper- 
ous, statesman as ‘ from envy ’ (5ia rb ^Oovew) 
readily accepting the various ‘ slanders ’ (StojSoXds) 
circulated concerning him, thus incidentally mark- 
ing what has been perhaps the most frequent, 
though by no means the universal, motive of 
calumnious allegation. 

Meanwhile the term SiajSoXi) had been employed 
by Greek translators of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
other Hellenistic writers to represent a type of 
speech and intention which, though not covered 
by any one Hebrew name, is recognized in the OT 
as eminently sinful, and which miglit be described 
as meditated and systematic violation of the spirit 
of the Ninth Commandment. The noun occurs in 
Nu 14” (Aq.), Ps 31^® (Sym.), where Eng. AV gives 
‘slander’ (PBV ‘blasphemy,’ RV ‘defaming’), 
2 Mac 14”, and six times in Sir (19’® 26® 28® 38” 
6P‘ ®), the verb {Sia^AWeiv) in Dn 3® 6®®. The noun, 
which is thus fairly frequent in the Greek OT and 
in the English versions is often (Sir 19’® 26® 51®), 
though not uniformly, rendered ‘slander,’ is not 
found in the NT. The corresponding adjective 
{SidBoXos) is, however, used thrice in the Pastoral 
Epistles (1 Ti3”, 2 Ti 3®, Tit 2®), where RV, 
following the precedent of Wyclif in the last 
passage, rightly restores * slanderers ’ for the less 
exact ‘false accusers’ of AV and most previous 
versions, while the same word, with the article 
prefixed, is of frequent occurrence and appears in 
the English versions as ‘ the devil.’ It is probable 
that we may safely connect with this fact the 

1 Apol. 19 A, 20 D, E. 2 Rhet. i. 1. 4, il. 4. 80, iii. 16. 1. 

» Frag. 686 (von Arnim). * Them. 4. 


exceptionally stem warning of Mt 5”, and the still 
more trempdous language (Mk 3®®=Mt 12®’=Lk 
12’®) touching ‘blasphemy of the Holy Spirit’— an 
extreme form of wickedness, which, it would 
appear, consists in a set and wilful determination 
to call good evil, in despite of evidence that to any 
heart not utterly depraved from honesty is over- 
whelming. For ‘blasphemy’ (pXacr^ijgfa), though 
not identical with, is nearly akin to, ‘slander.’ 
Actually it is the more general term, signifying 
generically ‘ evil-speaking. It becomes theologic^ 
blasphemy when it has as its object God or the 
manifestations of His will and beneficence, .^d 
this occurs whenever works of love and mercy, due 
to the agency of His Holy Spirit, are perversely 
and malignantly attributed to the agency of the 
powers of evil. If, then, slander be regarded as 
evil-speaking envenomed by falsehood, the worst 
conceivable slanderer will be a personality uniting 
consummate ability in falsehood with unlimited 
readiness to speak evil of the Holy Spirit of God. 
While it does not fall within the scope of this 
article to discuss the personality of the devil, it 
is relevant to note that ‘the devil’ of the NT 
is before all things a ‘ slanderer,’ an intensely 
malevolent perverter of truth and fabricator of 
untruth. 

It follows that in aiw system of ethics claiming 
to be distinctively (jhnstian no form of evu 
practice can be thought graver or more deadly 
than that of habitually traducing and slandering 
the guiltless and the beneficent. Nevertheless it 
found no place among the ‘ seven deadly sins ’ of 
medimval theology, and so apparently escaped 
being denounced either by the scholastic doctors 
of Latin Christendom or even by Dante. All the 
more is it to the credit of English moral insight 
that in the last of Chaucer’s Canter Tales ‘the 
Parson ’ brings in ‘ backbiting or detraction ’ as a 
specific sin bred by the recognized ‘ deadly sin ’ of 
envy, and sets forth tersely and with perspicuity 
the several shapes that it may assume. But, not- 
withstanding the efforts of individual moralists, it 
has at no time either officially or in popular 
estimation ranked, as it should, with breaches of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth Commandments as 
sin of the first magnitude. Theory apart, ex- 
perience of life, justly interpreted, might warn us 
that, as civilization becomes more complex and 
more highly equipped, the slanderer’s capacity for 
evil becomes more terrible. It may be true that 
modern institutions have improved the means of 
combating and disproving calumny. But the 
rapid multiplication of opportunities for censorious 
and derogatory comment outside the peril of the 
law has more than countervailed that advantage. 
And there has certainly in the last 200 years been 
no amelioration of the virulence either of envy or 
of other passions prompting to calumny. On the 
contrary, in the 18th cent, we find Butler, a 
singularly cautious observer, in his sermon ‘ Upon 
the Government of the Tongue,’’ holding that a 
main source of much ‘ evil-speaking ’ was nothing 
more than ‘ unrestrained volubility and wanton- 
ness of speech,’ which, however, ‘is often of as 
bad efiect upon the good name of others, as deep 
en-vy or malice.’ And a century later Thomas 
Brown (t 1820) taught that ‘defamation ’ and slan- 
derous talk arise less often from envy and malice 
than from ‘ mere flippancy ’ and ‘ the necessity of 
filling up with amusement of some sort a conversa- 
tion that’ else ‘would flag.’® This was probably 
true of his own, as of Butler’s, age— an age of 
‘ conversation.’ But in the present age of relentless 
competition and equally relentless pleasure-seeking 
slander has once again become, as of old, a serious 

a the Philosophy of the Human Jl/tncUs, p. 667. 
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business, now often elaborately organized, needing 
therefore to be vigilantly detected and refuted, 
alike in public and in private life, by all lovers of 
truth ana justice. From the individual heart the 
vice, or vicious propensity, whether originating in 
envy or, as not seldom, in contempt, or in the 
mere pleasure of saying pungent things, calculated 
to attract attention or amuse, can he extirpated 
only by the counteracting presence and prevalence 
of a love which honours one’s neighbour as oneself, 
and, in the words of St. Paul, ‘rejoiceth not in 
unrighteousness, hut rejoiceth Avith the truth’ 
(1 Co 13'). 

Literators.— I n addition to authorities quoted in the art. 
see Ja S^-S ; Jeremy Taylor, Course of Sennms, London, 1050, 
nos. xxii.-xxiv. ; J. Butler, Fifteen Sermons upon Human 
iiaiure, do. 1726, no. iv. ; T. Brown, Lectures on the Phito- 
Sophy of the Human Hindis, Edinburgh, 1846, leot. 84, pp. 600- 
670; J. Martineau, Types of Ethic^ Theo^^, Oxford, 1880, 
TOl. ii. bk. i. ch. 6, 5 2, pp. 172-174. 

J. M. Vaizey Hope. 

SLAVS.— I. Definition of the rEEii/.— The 
term Slav, Slavic, Slavonic, does not correspond 
to the term German, which denotes a group of 
people united by cultural and national ties, hut 
to the term Germanic or Teutonic, ivliich is applied 
to all people speaking Germanic tongues, irre- 
spective of nationality or culture. Comparative 
study of the Slavic peoples and their neighbours 
shows that neither in physical type nor in culture 
and religion have the Slavs, either in modem days 
or in the earliest times, formed a unit or show'n 
a greater likeness than that which is manifested 
by any neighbours living under the same geo- 
graphical and historical conditions. 

The nnme Slav is derived by AVestern writers from selavi, 
'slave.’ This derivation, however, does not hold good in Slavic 
languages, and the Slavic name for Slav, slavianin (Russian) or 
slowianin (Polish), is more obviously derived from slojoo—a 
word meaning all people who use the same words.i Still 
another derivation is suggested from slawa, ‘glory,’ The first 
mstorioal mention ol the Slava does not call them Sclavi, but 
nnithi, Veneti, Venethm j the south-eastern Slavs were known 
as Antse, Antes ; not till the 6th cent. a.d. do we meet the name 
Sclavini. It is difficult to decide whether the Romans Imposed 
the name Sclavini on the Slavs or whether the Slavic name 
coincided with the Roman, in sound if not in meaning. There 
are no proofs that the Slavs were ever subjected to the slave- 
trade to the extent that the Greeks or the people of Asia Minor 
were, and the fact that, as T. Pelsker* explains, some Slavic 
tribes were ruled by the Scandinavian vikings (Slavicized into 
rites, vitiaz) or Turkic leaders (zupan) does not necessarily 
imply that they were slaves to their kings, any more than any 
OTher subjects were slaves of their king at the beginning of 
European history. 

II. Distort. — Historical mention of the SIua's, 
as of other European nations outside the Mediter- 
ranean area, is not found much before the Christian 
era, but the archaeological evidence reaches much 
farther back. Still, it is veiy doubtful Avhether 
Ave have remnants of any Neolithic culture among 
the_ Slavs, or much evidence even of the Hallstatt 
Period. We find the first historical reference to 
T?u ™ Naturalis Historia of Pliny the 
Elder (1st cent. A.D.), Avho mentions the Venedm 
or Vonedi, avIio Avere undoubtedly Slavs; but it 
must be remembered that there are also theories 
connecting the Scythians Aidth the Slavs, as well 
V'o Neuri, Budini, and Sauromatm of Herodotus, 
which, if accepted, Avill take the historical Slavs 
back to the 5th cent. b.C. But Avhat Ave knoAv 
about these races Avill not stand scrutiny by the 
®?*'^®blight of modem ethnological study, so Ave 
Shall count the Avhole period before Pliny as form- 
fhg part of the archmological era. In this Avay 
^5® kiatory of the Slavs, or rather the history 
poople speaking Slavic tongues, Avill be 
ubdivided into the folloAving periods ; (1) the 
period, to the 1st cent. A.D. ; (2) 
nr>rt migration of the Slava in the 7th cent., we 

rsiAv,.- on.ioc Slav in almost the same form near Novgorod 
ans ffooBary (Slovatsu), in Pomerania (Slovinsu), 

J-?hl''l.®“”=“'fSIovyenu). 

Eiipansion of the Slava ’ (The Cambridge Medieval 
Uinory, Cambridge, 1911-18, vol. ii. ch. xiv.). 


the classical period, from Pliny to the 6th cent. ; 
(3) the Byzantine period, fi’om Procopius to the 
7th cent. ; (4) the period of independent Christian 
Slavic states, from the 7th to the 13th cent. ; (5) 
the period of political dependency, from the Turko- 
Mongol invasions and the subjugation of the 
EMtem and Southern Slavs by the Turks to the 
middle of the 19th cent. ; (6) the period of the 
realization of various Slavic-speaking peoples, 
from the national revivals to the present day. 

_ For the purposes of this article Ave need con- 
sider only the four first periods, Avhen the Slavs had 
more than mere linguistic community through 
their early religious beliefs and customs. In the 
last two periods the history of the Slavic peoples 
runs in separate national channels Avhich became 
racially less Slavic, and politically and culturally 
farther apart, if Ave take the successive Pan-Slavist 
movements as springing entirely from the imperial- 
istic propaganda of the various governments. 
Without going into the history of the last two 
periods, Ave shall, hoAvever, deal Avith the folk-lore 
of the Slavic people to the present day. 

I. The archaeological period (to the ist cent. 

A. D.). — In 1837 appeared the monumental Avork 
of P. J. Safarfk on Slavonic Antiquities,^ in Avhich 
he gives a picture of the Slavs of the archseo- 
logical period. This AVork marks the beginning of 
scientific investigation of the early history of the 
Slavs, as all former Avorks on the subject Avere 
full of serious misinterpretations. It is still a 
subject of discussion Avlnch of the old tumuli in 
Central and Eastern Europe can be ascribed to 
the Slavs. None of the Stone Age tumuli have 
any peculiarly Slav characteristics, least of all the 
dolichocephalic skulls found in them. The so- 
called Slav period of these tumuli begins in the 
9th century. According to Pytheas, in the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. b.c. Germanic tribes Avere 
already round the Baltic, so it may be assumed 
that the Slavic branch of the Aiyan linguistic 
family had then already separated from the 
Germanic branch, and their separation from the 
Iranian branch of this family jnust have occurred 
even earlier, at least before the Scythian period 
{5th-3rd cent. B.C.). While the Slavic archceology 
of this period has not been sufficiently investigated 
to alloAV us to druAv conclusions from it, and is 
bound up witli the early archseology of the A^ans 
in general, the historical evidence of the period is 
only one degree better. 

(a) The Scythian problem. — We find no mention 
of the Slavs as su^ in B.C. times, and can only 
conjecture their existence under the name 
of various tribes belongin" to the Scythian or 
Sarmatian political units. Hence the early history 
of the Slavs is closely connected Avith the Scythian 
problem. The someAvhat debatable assumption 
that the Scj'tliians or Sarmatians must have left 
some descendants or other, and that ‘there Avas 
no more obvious ancestry for the Slavs to be 
discerned among nations mentioned by ancient 
Avriters,’ ’ is the chief ground on AA'hich the Scytho- 
SlaAuc theory is based. On the other hand, as 
Minns justly observes, 'this theory naturally 
appealeu to the tendency of chroniclers to push 
the ancestry of their OAvn nation back as far as 
possible.’' 

Broadly speaking, the following solutlonshave been suggested 
for the Scythian prohlem : , „ , 

(1) That all the Soyths were Tiiranian.-Suggested first by 

B. Q. Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, Bonn, I82S-43, i. 352 ff. ; 
supported by K. Neumann, Die Hellenen im Skythenlande, 
Berlin, 1855; George Grote, History of Greece^ London, 1851, 
iiL 216-243. 


t SlovansH Starozitnosti, 2 vols., Prague, 1837, Germ, tr., 
Slaivische Atterthiirner, Leipzig, 1843-44. _ 

a E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, p. 98. 
» Ib. : see also art. SorTHUXS. 
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. (2) That the Scythio nation was an artificial product evolved 
from the nomads of the steppes. — E. W. Macan, Herodotus, 
liOndon, 1895, ii. 12. 

(3) That all the Scyths were Iranian.— Originated by K. 
2k:u83, Die Deutschen und die NachbarslUmme, Munich, 1837 ; 
supported by A. Schiefner, ‘Spraohliche Bedcuten gCMn das 
Mongolenthum dcr Skythen,' Milangcs Asiatigues, li. [St. 
Petersburg, 1850] 631 ff. ; K. Mullenhott, * Ueber die Herkvintt 
und Spracho der pontischen Soythen und Sarmaten,’ J/JBAIK, 
1800, p. 619 ft., reprinted in Deutsche AHertumskunde, Berlin, 
1870-1900, iii. 101 ff.; M. Duncker, Hist, of Antiguitu, Eng. 
tr., London, 1877-82, iii. 228-210; IV. Tomasohek, ‘Kritik der 
altestcn Nachrichten fiber den skythischen Norden,* I. ‘Ueber 
das arimaspische Qcdicht dcs Aristeas,’ SIVA IF (Phil. hist. 
Olassc), exvi. [1883] 716-780, ii. ‘Die Nachrichten Herodots liber 
den Bkythischcn Karawanenweg nach Innerasien,* ib, cxvli. 
[1889] 1-70 ; A. von Gutschmid, ' Die Skythen,’ in Kleine 
Schnften, Leipzig, 1889-91, iii. 421 ff. (his art. ‘ Scythia, 
Scythians ' in EBfi is an epitome of this). 

(4) That the Soytlis were an Aryan people who have now 
disappeared. — G. Eawlinson, Hist, of Herodotus", London, 1802, 
iii. 167 ff. 

(6) That the Scyths were Germans. — L. Wilset, Internal. 
Centralblattfiir AnthropoJogie, vii. [1002] vi. 353, and ' Skythen 
und Perser,’ in Asien : Organ der deutschen asiatischen Gesell- 
schaft, ii. [1902] ; J. FreSsl, Die Sk]/then-Saken die Urvdter der 
Germanen, Munich, 1880. 

(0) That the Scyths were Slava. — J. G. Ouno, Forschungen 
I'm Gebiete der alien VSlkcrkunde, Berlin, 1871 ; J. E. Zabyolin, 
Hist, of Russian Life (Euss.), Moscow, 1871, i. 243; D. J. 
Samokvasov, Hist, of Russian Law (Euss.), Warsaw, 1884, pt. 


11. pp. 1-09. 

(f) r- • 


That the Eastern Scyths were Mongolian and the Western 
Scyths Iranian and possibly ancestors of the Slavs. — V. T. 
Miller, ‘ Epigraphio Traces of Iranian Population on the North 
Coast of the Buxine,’ Joum, Min. Edue., St. Petersburg, 
1880, p. 232 ; T. I. Mishchenko, ‘Concerning the Geography and 
Ethnology of Herodotean Scythia,' ib., 1888. 

(8) That the Eastern Scyths between the Dnieper and the 
Don were Iranian, while the Western Scyths between the 
Dnieper and^tho Oatpathlans and the Lower Danube were 
Slava. — P. J. Safarik, Slavonic Antiguitics. 

Recent study of Scythian archieology and customs 
makes it more and more clear that tiie Scyths were 
a political unit composed of various ethnical 
elements. The distinction of three difterent kinds 
of Scythians had already been made by Herodotus, 
besides whicli ho distinguishes various other tribes 
which he considered non-Scythian. Recognizing his 
distinctions, and assuming that the W. Scythians 
were Slavs, we find it impossible to class as Slavic 
the non-Scythian tribes or Herodotus, as, e.(f., the 
Neuri. In this case the Neuri must be considered 
as one of the neighbours of the Slavs, probably the 
Lot^o-Lithuanians. This, however, is not realized 
by Safarik, who considers the AV. Scythians and 
Neuri, as well as others, to be Slavs. Such incon- 
sistencies deprive his Scytho-Slavio theory of any 
profound historic or ethnological value. Another 
argument against identifying the Slavs and W. 
Scythians is brought forward by T. G. Braun.* 
He says that the first historical mention of the 
Slavs in Pliny, Tacitus (1st cent. A.D.), and 
Ptolemy shows them far away from the Lower 
Danube. Pliny says that they live east of the 
Vistula,® Tacitus places them somewhere between 
the Valdai hills near Novgorod and the Vistula,® 
Ptolemy (2nd cent.) places them on the Vistula, 
in Sarmatia, and along the shores of the Venedic 
gulf (the Gulf of Danzig) j but he also speaks of 
the Venedic mountains, probably meaning the N, 
Carpathians.^ Further, if we bear in mind that 
the territory of the W. Scythians was the battle- 
ground of every tribe migrating soutliwnrds, we 
can sec that it would not be a very good nursery 
for a, rapidly increasing race which was to overrun 
half Europe by the 6th century. 

But, if wo are not to find ancestors of the Slavs 
among the Scythians, wo have still to consider 
whether they are to be found among the non- 
Scythian tribes described by Herodotus, such as 
the Neuri and Biidini, 

(6) The Neuri . — Herodotus (6th cent, n.o.) tells 

1 Researches in the Sphere, of Golho-Slavonie Relations 
(Bosslan), St. Petersburg. 1699, pp. 74-77. 

s HE iv. 13 (27), 97. 

» Germ. 40, cd. H. Fumetux, Oxford, 1894, p. 120 f. 

« Getg. Hi. 6. 


US that the Neuri live along the rivers Hypania 
(Bug) and Tyras (Dniester), north of the Scythian 
Arotercs;* and that they had been driven from 
their land a generation before by a plague ol 
snakes, and had taken refuge with the Budini.® 
In the same place he tells us tliat once a year tliey 
became wolves for a short season. Of the land 
which lay beyond them he confesses his ignorance, 
but believes it to be desolate. I^horus of Cyme® 
(2nd cent. B.C.), quoted by Scymiiiis Chius,^ 
follows Herodotus, saying that they live beyond 
the Aroteres, and that tlie country beyond them 
is desolate. Pomponius Mela® (1st cent. A.D.) 
mentions the Neuri as living on the Tyras. He 
also relates the wolf-story. Claudius Ptolemy® 
(2nd cent, a.d.) speaks of the NaH^apoi or NoiJapoi 
os inhabiting S, Podolia. Amniianus Marcellinus* 
(4 th cent. A.D.) says that they live in the mountains 
north of the land of the Borysthenes li.e. noar 
Kiev). 

Safarik was the first to propose the identification 
of the Neuri with the Slavs.® He considers that 
their territory was iust where the Wends (Slavs) 
originally settled. He is supported by L. Niederle,® 
Braun,*® Toniaschek,** and Minns.*® 

(c) The Bndini. — In iv. 21 Herodotus tells us 
that the Budini are living in the great country 
north of the Sauromatm, east of the Tanais (Don) ; 
in iv. lOS that they are a powerful nation, with 
blue eyes and red hair. With them live a people 
called the Geloni, whom Herodotus believes to bo 
fugitive Greeks. These people have built for them- 
selves a town of wood called Golonus, with temples 
and shrines in which they worship gods whom 
Herodotus believes to be Greek. Pomponius Mela*® 
also mentions this wooden town of (jelonus in the 
land of the Budini. Rawlinson gathers from the 
data given by Herodotus that the Budini inhabited 
the region round about Zadonsk and Woronetz 
(Saratov), 

Mnny theories aro suggested concerning the ethnology of the 
Budini. Eawlinson IS holds that the Budini were either the 
ancestors of the Gormans or else a remnant of the Cimmerians, 
whom he believes to be Celts. P. Lenormant*® considers the 
town Gclonus to be the Asgard of Scandinavian mythology. C. 
EitterD goes so far as to say that Budini is a religious title, and 
that the Budini were Buddhists. Minns*® thinks that they 
were probably Finns of tho branch now represented by tlio 
Votlaks and Pcnnlaks. Of course Safarik 1® regards tho Budini 
and Geloni as both Slav peoples, and derives tlicir name from 
vodo, ‘water’ (‘watcrfolk’). Orote®® supports this view. E. 
H. Bunbury** suggests that Herodotus' informant may have 
contused Greek ana Slavic methods of worship in Ills account 
of Gclonus, Niederle 2® Is also inclined to think that the Budini 
were n Slavic people. It is certainly more likely that the 
Budini were Slavic. 

[d) The Sauromatcc, Sarmatcc, etc. — Herodotus ®® 
says that the Sauromatm were living on tho east 
bank of tho Tanais (Don), which divided their 
land from that of the Scythians. They stretched 
northwards from Lake Mrootis (Sea of Azov) to tiio 
forest land belonging to the Budini. lie relates 
tho legend that they were descendants of Amazon? 
conquered by tho (Jreeks on the Thennodon, who, 
having been embarked for Greece, slow their 

1 iv. 17, 61. ® Ir- 105- 

• f^g. 78. 

4 Frag. 78 (F/LOl. [Paris, 1841)287). 

5 De Situ Orbis, IL 1, cd. J. Eevnolds, Eten, 1<61. )>. 20, 
eCeog. iii. 6 (P. Bertlus, Theatrum Geographia: Veteris, 

Leyden, 1618-19, ii. 82). , „ „ . , , , „ 

7 Iter. Gest. xxii. 8(0. NIsard, Collection des Auteurs latins, 

^'e^sio^amki St^-oiitnostG, Prague, 1802-03, 1. 224 f, 

? Sloranski Starozitnosii, Prague, 1902, 1. 260. 

10 P. 247. " Entlk, ll. V, 247. 

M p i(y» ( 1® 1, 22, rd. Eeynolds, p. 22. 

14 i/er«fof«47, vol. Hi. p. 79. I5 y6. p. 76. 

1C Manual of the Ancient Hist of the East, Eng. tr., Lonifon, 
1SC9“70 ii iS4 

n Die VorhaUe RuropdUcher, Berlin, 1620, p. £31. 

MECrU, B.V. ’Budini.’ 

IS Slnwische Atterthiimer, i. 10, 185-195. 
so Hist, of Greece\ iii, 825 note, 

51 Hist, of Ancient Oeographg, l/mdon, 1870, !. 193-I9j, 

52 L 276, ** 21- 
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captors, and drifted to Kremni on the shores of 
L&e Mreotis, Avhence they advaneed up the 
Tanais. Hippocrates^ (468 B.c.) places them on 
the shores of Lake Mseotis. The Periphis of Scy- 
lax, dated hy K. Miillor about 338 B.C., mentions 
in § 69 ’ a tribe of ‘ Syrmatce ’ in Europe close to 
the Tanais ; but in § 70® the Sauroniatse are still 
in Asia on the eastern side of the river. In con- 
nexion ■ivith this we may note that Stephanus 
Byzantius cites this rare form ‘Syrmatae’ from 
Eudoxus of Cnidos (4th cent. B.C.), and says that 
it is identical with ‘ Sauromatm,’ ‘ Surmates,’ etc. 
The first definite mention of the Sauromate as 
in Europe is that of Polybius'* (210 B.C.), where 
rdraXos 6 Icp/idTiji joins a great league of states in 
Asia Minor on the shores of the Euxine. This is 
the first occasion on which the term Sap/idrijs takes 
the place of the form Saupo/idrijs. Ephorus (2nd 
cent. B.C.), quoted by Scymnus Chius,® says that 
they live on the shores of Lake Mseotis. Strabo 
(2na cent. B.C.)® has the lazyges Sarmatm on the 
Ister (Danube). His Sarmatian tribes are lazyges- 
Sarniatse, Royal Sarmatse, and Uirgi, and the 
Ehoxolani, Aorsi, and Siraci beyond the Tanais. 
Ovid (1st cent. B.C.)'^ places the lazyges on the 
Dpube and the Sauromatoe in W. Sarmatia. 
Diodorus Siculus (Isb cent. B.C.)® says that the 
Sauromatie are still on the Don, and that they 
come from Media. 

Before going on to tho notices in writers of the Christian era, 
it is well to remark that it is not clear exactly when the 
Sauromafao crossed the Don. In the 4th cent. B.c. the Sau- 
romato were cither cast of the Don or Just crossing. After 
that we get no definite Information for a century and a halt. 
Minns 8 sufgesta that the reason of this is that the Soyths were 
then fighting a losing struggle with the Sauromatao. The 
Sovths, contrary to the opinion of Herodotus, 10 were good 
neighbours to the Pontic Greeks, but it was not safe to travel 
near the Eu.xine when the Sauromatsi were first in the ascendant. 
We may also notice tivo main divisions of Snuromatm by the 
Jrt Mnt. B.C.— the lazyges-Sauromate, Royal Sauromatm, and 
wgi on tho Danube, and the other division, Sauromatie, 
Rhoiolani, Aorsi, and Siraci, on the Don and the shores of 
the Sea of Azov and in the Caucasus. 


In the 1st cent. A.D. Pomponius Mela” places 
Saimatia between the Vistula and the Danube. 
Pliny the Elder has the Hamaxobii (or Aorsi) and 
Rhoxolani on the Danube and Herecynthian Marsh, 
and the lazyges in Dacia, having previously driven 
out the Dacians. This is confirmed by Tacitus, 
who tells, in ITist. i. 79, how the Rhoxolani, having 
occupied W. Sarmatia, which had been left vacant 
by the lazyges, made an unsuccessful raid into 
Mcesia in A.D. 70.'® In Atm. xii. 29 he has the 
lazj'ges-Sarmatm in Pannonia.'* In Germ. 1 the 
lazyges-SarniatcB are between the Danube and 
Pheiss, having driven out the Dacians,” and in 
Germ. 43 _w_e find the Sarmatm imposing tribute 
on the Osi in Pannonia.'® In the 2nd cent. A.D. 
Ptolemy” has the Sarmati along the coast of Lake 
Mmotis, and the lazyges Metanastse between the 
Iheiss and the Danube, but this is probably, as 
hlinns points out,'® the result of combining infor- 
wahon of two different dates. Another 2nd cent, 
historian, Polyasnus,” tells the sto^ of Amage, 
queen of the Sarmatians, who reigned on tlie 
shores of the Pontus. She allied with the Cher- 
17 {Opera, ed. H. Kuehlewein, Leipmg, 1894-1002, 

5 H. KUnsen, Becatcei Frag., Berlin, 1831, p. 209. 

5 S?*- pvi. 6, 13, ed. L. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1860-68, iii. 4S0. 
®^g.78(raGi. 257 ). • 1' s. 

7 1^*191 ^ ^®'u®he, Leipzig, 1852-63, ii. 421. 

1900 i^^l^ ^o^el and 0. T. Fischer, Leipzig, 1886- 

r, 19 See iv. 76. 

la Kcinoids, p. 51. 

IS O. Mayhoft, Leipzig, 1906-09, i. 337. 

14 -X- Spooner, London, 1891, p. 179. 

IJ M Oxford, 1885, p. 37. 

fhrneaux, p. 37. 19 Jb. p. 112. 

Is m. vH. 6. 18 P 121. 

' 111 . 66, ed. 1. llelber, Leipzig, 1887, p. 417. 


sonesians against their neighbours the Scythians. 
In the 4tli cent. A.D. the Mist. August. Scriptores 
tells us of war waged against the Sauromatse 
by Hadrian, Marcus, Maximus Regalianus, and 
others.® The 4th cent, historian Olympiodonis® 
shows that the Sarniatas have overrun Thrace and 
Illyricum. Jordanes® (6th cent. A.D.) says that 
Dacia was formerly bounded on the east by the 
Rhoxolani, on the west by the lazyges, on the 
south by the Sarmatm and Bastamm, and on the 
north by the streams of the Danube. In the de 
Get. xxxvi. we find the Sarmatians on the side 
of the Byzantine Romans against Valentinian, 
emperor of Rome.* Procopius, however, in the 
6th cent, A.D,, merely mentions the Sauromatm 
as a tribe of Scythians.® 

Of the customs of the Sauromatm Herodotus has a good deal 
tosaj'. In iv. 110 ft. he tells us that the Sauromatian women 
hunted, went to war, and wore the same clothes as the men. 
Every woman had to kill a man in battle before she could marry. 
They spoke a language which Herodotus believed to be broken 
Scythian. These customs put together amply account for the 
myth of Amazonian origin. 

Hippocrates 9 notes the difference between the Sauromataj 
and the other 'Soytliian’ tribes around them. He gives the 
same account of the activities of the Sauromatian women os 
Herodotus, addinp that they were not allowed to take part in 
religious ceremonies till they were married, and that they had 
no right breasts, since it was the custom of their mothers to 
cut these off in early childhood, to make their right shoulder 
and arm stronger by concentrating the strength there. When 
married, they rave up riding in general, but were still liable to 
be called up when a crisis necessitated universal tribal service. 
This is interesting, since these two accounts must have come 
from independent sources. 

Ephorus 7 gives the same account of the Sauromatra as 
Herodotus, from whom, most probably, he got his information. 

Strabo gives a very full account of their customs. In Geog. (. 
2,8 he says that they are a mare-milking, milk-drinking, simple 
people, who have mixed with the Thracians and Bastamie 
beyond the Ister. In Geog. (. 17 9 he says that they are mostly 
nomads, though some practise agriculture, and be gives a 
detailed account of the Rhoxolani. They wear very little 
armour, and are almost naked. Their helmets and breastplates 
are mode of ox-hide, their shields of wicker-work. They also 
use spears, bows, and swords. On the top of their waggons are 
fastened felt tents. They eat milk, cheese, and meat. They 
winter in the marshes round Lake Maiotis, and move up to the 
steppes in summer. 

Diodorus Siculus 90 says that women ruled among the Sau- 
romatJB, and he gives the usual account of their habits. 

Tacitus D gives an account of the Rhoxolani : they use swords 
and poles of an extraordinary length, and wear coats of mail 
made of steel plates and ox-hide ; they are almost Impregnable 
to a charge, but, if knocked over, they cannot get up again. 
In Germ. 17 he says that the Sarmatje have flowing garments 
like the Parthians ; in Germ. 46 that they live in waggons, and 
are dirty and lazy. 

Pomponius Mela says that the Sarmatians are rather like 
Parthians, their greater roughness being accounted for by the 
greater harshness of their climate ; they are nomads and verj- 
fierce. He also mentions the strange habits of their women. 

Nicolaus Damascenusia (1st cent. A.n.) tells that the Sau- 
romata) have a habit of eating hard for three days till they are 
full up. 

Pausaniasis (]ate 2nd cent. A.n.) gives an account of the 
Sarmatian breastplate, which was made of pieces of horses’ 
hoofs. He says that the Sauromatm, though the most isolated 
of the barbarians, were skilful craftsmen. They had no iron in 
their country and did not import any, so they used bone for 
the tips of their arrows and spears. They used to lasso their 
enemies in battle. They were nomads, and had many horses, 
which they used to eat and sacrifice to the local gods. In vin. 
xliii. 6 >4 he says that they were warlike and wicked and relates 
how Antonius n. punished them lor wantonly breaking the 
pence. 

Many scholars, including Safarik and Rawlinson, 
have believed the Sauromatie to he Slavs ; hut this 
theory seems weakened by the ample evidence as 
to the Turanian character of the Sarmatian people. 

I See ed. H. Peter, Leipzig, 1865. 

9 Ch. 27 {Hist. Grcee. iliiiores, ed. L. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1870- 
71, i. 461). 

8 De Get. xii., ed. 0. A. Gloss, Stuttgart, 1861, p. 64, 

4 Ed. Gloss, p. 134. 

6 De Bell. Got. iv. 6, ed. D. Gomparetti, Rome, 1895-98, ill. 26 

6 De Aer. 17, ed. Kuehlewein, i. 69. 

7 Frag. 78 {FHG i. 257). 

8 Ed. Meineke, ii. 407. 9 J6. p. 420. 

19 ii. 44, ed. Vogel and Fischer, i. 241. 

II Hist, i, 79. 

17 Oh. 16 {Hist. Grcee. Min., ed. Dindorf, i. 147). 

18 1 , xxi. 6, ed. F. Spiro, Leipzig, 1903, i. 63 ff. 

14 Ed. Spiro, ii. 365. 
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Moreover — a fact which Safarlk ignores— it is im- 
possible to regard both Scyths and Sauromatse 
as Slavic, since Herodotus most definitely distin- 
^shes the Sauromatm from the Scyths. They 
have all the characteristics of the Turkic nomads 
of the steppes, milking mares, living on meat, 
milk, and cheese, wearing flowing garments, 
living in waggons, and using felt tents. On the 
other hand, that important characteristic of the 
Turkic people, the use of iron, is lacking. 

2. The classical period (ist-6th cent. A.D.). — 
We have very little information about the Slavs 
from the classical authors. Pliny mentions them 
under the name of Venedi or Venedm.^ He only 
says vaguely that they, among other tribes, are 
reported to live east of the Vistula. He also 
mentions the Sirbi (Serbs), who, he says, live 
Avith the Cimmerians.® Tacitus ® mentions the 
Venedi as living near Avhat H. Furneaux^ con- 
siders to be between the Valdai lulls near 
Novgorod and the east bank of the Vistula. He 
hesitates whether to call them Germans or 
Sarmatians, but is inclined to class them with 
the former, because they have fixed houses, use 
shields, and are swift of foot — all very un- 
Sarmatian characteristics. He also says that 
they are dirty and sluggish by nature. We must 
remember, hoAvever, that in tnis case the reading 
of the MS is ‘Veneti.’ In the 2nd cent. A.D. 
Ptolemy® places the Venedae on the Vistula, in 
Sarmatia, and along the shores of the Venedic 
gulf, which seems to have been the Gulf of 
Danzig. He also mentions the Veltrn on the 
Baltic, the Sudini and Saboci in Prussia, Avhich 
tribes Minns® considers Slavic. Minns suggests 
that Ptolemy’s ‘Stavani,’ which he places in 
Prussia, might be read 'Stlavani.’ Ptolemy® also 
mentions the Serbi, Avhom he places in Asiatic 
Sarmatia between the Ceraunian mountains and 
the river Elia. 

3. The Byzantine period. — The first definite 
use of the ivord Sclavini is to be found in the 
pseudo-Csesarius dialogue® early in the 6th cent. 
A.D. The first account of the Slavs under the 
name of Sclai^eni is given by Jordanes.® He says 
that the Winidse, Sclaveni, and Antes live in 
Dacia, from the toivn of Noviodunum and Lake 
Marsianus to the Danaster (Dniester), and north- 
Avards to the Vistula. They dAvell in Avoods and 
marshes instead of houses. The Antes are the 
bravest tribe, and live round the shore of the 
Pontus from the Danaster to the Danaper 
(Dnieper). Farther on he says that the Winidse, 
Antes, and Sclavi formed part of the subjects of 
Hermanreich ; they were very Avarlike tribes, Avho 
were then subdued, ‘but now range Avheresoever 
they Avill through our neglect.’ 

The most useful of the authorities is Procopius 
(6th cent.). His important remarks on 5th and 
6th cent. Slavic institutions are Avorth quoting. 

‘For these tribes, the Antes and Sclaveni, are not ruled by 
one man, hut have lived from olden times under democratic 
rule, and for this reason they deliberate in public all that 
concerns their weal and ill. Both these peoples have the 
same laws and customs. . . . They live in miserable hovels 
very far apart from one another and often change their abode. 
They go to battle on foot and charge the enemy with small shields 
and javelins in their hands. Some wear neither tunic nor cloak 
when going to battle, but merely short breeches. They all 
speak the same barbarous language, and are very like one 
another to look at. Their mode of living is bard and un- 
cultured like that of the Massagete ; they are always dirty. , 
They are not malicious or deceitful, but have something of the 
simplicity of the Huns. At one time the Sclaveni and Antes 
had onlv one name, for they were called the Spori in ancient 
days because, I take it, they were scattered so sporadically 
over the land they lived in ; indeed they inhabit the greater 


1 HAMv. IS (27), 97. ®yi. 7. s Gem. 46. 

4 Germ n 120 f . ® »'• ® FBrU, s.u. Slavs.’ 

7 8; ‘ • • s Dial. ii. 110 (PG xxxviii. 986). 

B De bet. V. (Nisard, 429). 

10 Cf. xxiil. (Nisard, 444). 


part of the banks of the Danube. That is all I have to say 
about these people.' i 

Procopius also gives a good deal about the 
history of the Slavs. 

The Slavs during the 6th and 6th centuries are constantly 
trying to cross the Danube, and becoming more and more 
successful each time : the Slavs cross the Danube, and overrun 
Illyricum as far as Dyrrhachium ; 2 Slavs again cross the Danube 
and Eurus. They divide into two bands, one of which ravages 
Illyria and the other Thrace. The latter take the town of 
Toperos on the Thracian coast, and commit horrible atrocities 
there.* A number of Slavs larger than had been seen before 
cross the Danube and attack Naisos with the intention of 
invading Thessalonica. Through fear of the Germans, however, 
they leave Thessalonica untouched, going through the Illyrian 
mountains to Dalmatia.4 As time goes on, the Romans are less 
able to repel them. In iii. 14® Justinian offers the Antes the 
town of Tourria and land on the Danube, if they will protect 
the empire from the advance of the Huns. In iii. 40,6 however, 
they are in the pay of Totila, the Hun leader, and attacking 
the empire. Towards the end of the 6th cent, they have over- 
run the whole of Greece, and are in such numbers that the 
Romans can make no way against them.'? In fact, in iii. 14 
Procopius admits that since the death of ChilbudinusfSth cent. 
A.n.) nothing has been able to protect the empire from the 
barbarians. 

ToAvards the end of the 6th cent. Menander tells 
us that the Slavs made a raid into Thrace.® The 
next year (A.D. 578) they Avere ravaging the Avhole 
of Greece. Tiberius, the Roman, not having 
sufficient forces to meet them, persuaded Baiauus, 
leader of the Avars, to attack them in their oAvn 
country, and so force them to go back and defend 
it. Baianus accordingly crossed the Danube and 
burnt the Slav villages there, whose inhabitants 
had fled to the caves and woods. Baianus was 
the more ready to attack the Slavs since he had 
a private grudge against them ; for they had re- 
fused to pay him tribute and killed his ambassadors 
shortly before. 

Hauricius * (6th cent.) has much to say on the characteristics 
of the Slavs. Physically they are strong, well able and ac- 
customed to endure cold and lack of clothing and food. They 
have great reverence for the laws of hospitality, and are very 
kind to strangers and prisoners. They are armed with two 
Javelins, wooden bows, and small poisoned arrows ; some use 
shields. Their method of attack Is by sudden raids and in- 
cursions; they rarely fight a pitched battle. They are 
supreme in the art of defence ; when pursued by enemies 
or suddenly attacked, they dive under the water, and, lying 
on their backs at the bottom, breathe through a long reed, and 
so escape destruction. They live in a continuous state of 
defence, having several exits to their houses and burying all 
their superfluous goods. 

Thus, in the 6th cent., we have the Slavs de- 
finitely settled in large numbers north of the 
Danube. There Avere also Slavs in the Mark of 
Brandenburg.®® 

There Avere Serbo-Croats in Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, invited there by the emperor Heraclius 
(610-640) to protect them from the Altars.” The 
Danube Slavs Avere making constant raids into 
Greece, and had practically conquered N. 
Illyricum. 

Nicephorus Patriarchns (8th cent. A.D.) is our 
chief authority for the fate of the Slavs in the 
7th and 8th centuries. In 626 the Avars, Avith 
large numbers of Slav auxiliaries, attacked 
Blachernffi in Thrace. A number Slav women 
were found to be in the forces.®* In 679 the Boyars 
subdued the Slavs living in Moesia and Thrace,®® 
and in 688 the Slavs Avho had conquered parts of 
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Thessalonica submitted to the power of the 
Eomans.' The same author tells us that in 763 
a large number of Slavs crossed the Euxine and 
settled at the mouth of the river Artanes.® 

Fredegar tells us of the foundation of a Slav 
state in Thuringia under Samo, a Frank, in the 
early 7th century.® 

The period called Byzantine, because the chief 
authorities for it are the Byzantines, is the most 
important in Slavic history ; in fact, it is the only 
period in which we can treat the Slavs as one 
race, though already varying according to locality 
and having dillerent names in diflerent places. Itis 
certain that the rapid spread of the Slavs over the 
Eastern Empire was facilitated by its weakness, re- 
sulting from the incursions of bearded invaders from 
the north under Alario and Odovacer, and beardless 
hordes from the east under Attila. Whatever region 
it was in which the Slavs first broke away from the 
Aryan stock, they must have been somewhere in 
the forest region of the western part of E. Europe 
outside the route of the Asiatic steppe invaders 
immediately before their invasion of the Eoman 
Empire. About the 6th cent, they had spread 
over the lands of the W. Scythians, Sarmatians, 
and Celts, and so encroached upon the territories 
of the Eastern Eoman Empire, and later upon the 
Frankish Empire. In the west they crossed the 
Rhine and got as far as Spain ; in the south-east 
they reached Asia Minor a century and a half 
later. In the north-east they were on the northern 
shores of the Baltic in the 1st cent., and on the 
Dnieper in the 6th cent, (the Antes). 

Pending further archaeological discoveries, there 
is no exact information as to the date when the 
Slavs began to spread westwards. This lack of 
information has mven certain Slavic scholars the 
opportunity of advancing a theory that the Slavs 
of the Elbe region were autochthonous.^ The 
views of the most prominent German scholar may 
be summed up by the following quotation : 

"... From tho beginning of the fifth, and indeed for the 
greater part from the end of the third centurj-, a.d., the 
country westward to the Oder and southward to the Riesen- 
gebirge was abandoned by its old German inhabitants. ... It 
must be admitted that the Slavs found everywhere scattered 
remnants of the Germans, because they merely adapted the 
German names, Oder, Elbe (4I6t), Jlfoldau {Walth ahva), etc., 
“jtjcirown mouths (Odra, Laba, Vltava). For certain times 
and in certain districts there was a mixed population, and it is 
to be particularly noticed that even in the sixth century the 
P^news, who had long withdrawn to the South, did not admit 
ttat the East as far as the Vistula had definitely passed to the 
Slavs. It had not been conquered by them — only occupied by 
loose bands of settlers.’!! 

Since Peisker gives us a great deal of valuable 
historical information in this chapter on the 
expansion of the Slavs, it is the more important 
to point out where his preconceived ideas have 
vitiated his facts. 


™eni8 on which he hoses his theory are : (1) that the 
rapid Slav conquest was due to either a Germanic or o Turanian 
n, ““"'ixture, since the Slavs were merely the passive 
^ho organization of the early Slavic states was 
to these two elements. 

“fBument is based on a quotation from Theo- 
fiiB spy story’: 'Three captives were brought before 

Maurice having neither swords nor any other 
citharas with them. Being questioned they 
were Slavs from the coast of the northern 
^ whither the Khagan sent envoys with 

tn IP? auxiliaries. They brought back an answer 

rluiVl®- whapn that he could expect no help from such a 
j themselves had been fifteen months on the 
people were absolutely peaceable. They 
Iiecause they were unacquainted with 
tip P 'and produced no iron and therefore they lived 

nnfipn.fi,’ jlr peacefully, and ns the war trumpet was not 
retood there they played on tho zither. These were 
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obviously spies, but the flotion of their entire harmlessness 
could only deceive the Emperor when the story of the Khagan’s 
embassy to the Baltic Slavs appeared natural. The whole 
mystification produced tho widespread story of the dove-like 
nature of the Slavs.’ t 

SinceT' ■- . -lavs not so blame- 
less as ■ . ■ ■■ port his theory. 

Against . : ‘ . . the other writers 

that the Slavs are good warriors, especially in defensive war- 
fare. Nor are they lacking in savagery. Peisker ignores this 
evidence, however, and, when he deals with the pre-Avar con- 
quests of the Slavs in the west, he says that the Germans for 
some unknown reason voluntarily abandoned their territories. 
Again, when he tells of the Rfigen Slavs predominating over 
the Dan^, he ascribes its to the ‘remarkable fusion of the 
viking pirates, Altaian herdsmen and Slav peasants on the 
island of Rugen ’ in H6S. 

(2) As to the founding of Slavic states which took place at 
the end of the Byzantine period, it is true that Samo, the 
founder of a Slavic state bordering on 'Thuringia, at the begin- 
ning of the 7th cent., was a Frank, but the ‘empire’ was a 
short-lived adventure, which played no r6Ie in Slavic history. 
Peisker ascribes to it the deeper significance of a rebellion of 
Slavic peasants against their foreign masters, but it was equally 
n rebellion of the Frank chief against his own king, Dagobert. 
All the Slavic states which were at all permanent — as the 
Carinthian (7th cent), the Croatian, Serbian, Bohemian 
(Lemusi), and Polish (Lakhy) — were states developed from purely 
local origins, and could scarcely owe much in that direction 
to the Avars, who, like all other Asiatic invaders, were better 
fighters than statesmen. The Bulgarian-Asiatio element among 
t,,- — . , . ■ fve been very insignifi- 

. . d their language and 

■ ■ .... . down (9th cent, under 

■ . ■ r numerically was the 

Scandinavian element in the Kiev state, for in the third genera- 
tion It amounted to the foreign dynasty, which, as is known 
from modem history, usually adopts the nationality of its 
subjects. Still Scandinavian influence in the formation of the 
Novgorod and Kiev states had been undoubtedly great, but its 
strength was due to the fact that the first Scandinavian Russ 
soon became Slavioized. 

In the one (xise where Germanic influence was not sporadic, 
but permanent, it does not seem to hove hod the effect of form- 
ing a centralized state. This was the case of the most westerly 
Slavs, neighbours of the Germans, who lived between the 
Danube and Mecklenburg — such as the Sorbs of the Saale and 
Elbe, and the Lyutitsi and Obodritsi farther north— who never 
formed a state of any importance. Considering the constant 
disturbances coming from the steppe, we cannot but wonder 
how the Slavs succeeded in organinng their states, and provid- 
ing at such an early period such large collections of native law 
based on lega’ • ’■ *' n force. 

It may be • • ' • le Avar invasion made a 

cleavage betv • •■ ' . them into Northern and 

Southern, or ’ r: . . entuate a division already 

there. 

4, The period of independent Christian Slavic 
states {7th-i3th cent. A.D.). — There are two sources 
of evidence for the period — historical and archseo- 
logical. The history of the Slavs during this 
period can be gleaned from local authorities of the 
10th cent, or later. Among these are the Germans, 
Thietmar of Merseburg (10th cent.), Adam of 
Bremen (11th cent.), Helmold (12th cent.), and 
Otto of Bamberg (12th cent.), and the Danish 
Saxo Grammaticus (12th cent.), Fredegar, and 
the Knytlinga Saga. Others are Slavic, such as 
theS. Russian chronicler Nestor (12th cent.), the 
Bohemian Cosmas, hisliopof Prague (12th cent.), the 
Polish-Latin Homilies (12th cent.), and the Polish 
chroniclers, Marcianus Gallus (llth-12th cent.), 
Vincentius Kadlubek of Cracow (13th cent.), 
Yanko of Czarnkov (14th cent.), and Dlugosz 
(15th cent.). The chroniclers, though of a later 
date, deal with the period which we are now con- 
sidering. Besides these local sources, the Arabian 
travellers, al-Mas’udi (10th cent.) and Ibrahim 
ihn Vasifsliuh (12th cent.), and a Spanish Jew called 
Ibraham ihn La’quh (10th cent.) contribute inter- 
esting information which is much more impartial 
and free from bias than the Germanic and Slavic 
contributions. 

From a historical and archreological point of 
view, this is the most ‘ Slavic ’ period in the history 
of the race, since at that time, between the advance 
of Attila and that of Jenghiz Khan, there were no 
invasions of any importance from the east or from the 
west — i.e., there was no great infusion of Turanian 
blood to the Slavic stock, since the Avars were a 

1 Peisker, p. 438 (Theophylactus, vi. 2). = Ib. p. 466. 
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military and political power, and did not amalgam- 
ate with or absorb those whom they conq[uered. In 
the west, though the Gormans were by this time 
pushing the Slavs back before them, they were only 
politically supreme over the Elbe Slavs, who had 
never united to form a strong Slavic state, but 
lived in small village communities as Slavic islets 
in a Germanic sea. 

III. Distribution and classification of 
THE Slavs up to the present day.— I n dealing 
with the early Slavs we get more important evi- 
dence from archffiological remains than from the 
actual notices of ancient and Old German his- 
torians. The Slavic graves in Germany and 
Austria have now been thoroughly studied, and a 
map of their distribution was made by C. Toldt.^ 
They date from the 7th to the 12th cent, and are 
characterized chie^ by metal ornaments of the 
shape of the letter S {Schloferinge), worn probably 
on the cap, which are not to be founa in the 
graves of W. Germany, France, or Great Britain.® 
The graves not possessing this characteristic 
ornament have small urns without ears, orna- 
mented with a design imitating waves, llings are 
found chiefly in the graves in what is now Germany, 
the island of Eiigen, Austria, as well as in Bohemia 
and Moravia, and less in Poland or White and 
Little Russia. Some 169 skulls have been found 
in the Slavic graves on the territory of what is at 
present E. Germany, and of these 151 are dolicho- 
cephalic and only 18 brachyccphalic. As to 
the ‘Slavic’ graves of Austria, 46 out of 148 were 
dolichocephalic, but it is not certain hoAV many of 
these can be described as Slavic. Some archajo- 
logists, among them Niederlo, suppose that the 
Slavs formed the bulk of the population of the 
Danube, Styria, and Garin thia ; others (chiefly 
Germans) think that the Slavs formed small groups 
among Roman, German, and Illyrian elements. 

From the Elbe to the Volga in 8th cent, graves 
we meet with Arabian silver coins, which R. 
Virchow® considers particularly associated with 
the Slavic graves.^ 

The skulls from Slavic graves in the territory 
of the present-day Russia were also dolichocephalic, 
but it is difficult to say which of them can be 
ascribed to the E. Slavs and which to the Finns, 
who lived in that district before the Slavs. The 
population of Little Russia was dolichocephalic 
until the Tatar invasion. The dolichocephals of 
Great Russia, whether of Slavic or of Finnic origin,- 
were affected in modern times by a fair brachy- 
cephalic ‘Valdai’ type from Polesia and a dark 
brachyccphalic Little Russian type. 

IV. Lanouaoe. — The relation of the Slavic 
languages to the other European tongues was 
clearly defined for the first time by F. Bopp,® but, 
even before, other philologists had noticed points 
of likeness between the Slavic tongues and Latin, 
Greek, German, Celtic, Letto-Lithuanian, etc. 
Since the publication of Bopp’s work it has been 
generally recognized that the Slavic famiW of 
languages has developed from the original Indo- 
European (Aryan) common language, Just as the 
Germanic, Celtic, Italic, Letto-Lithuanian, Al- 
banian, Greek, Armenian, Indian, and Iranian 
branches did. 

V. Religion. — When we speak of the religion 
of the Slavs, we mean their religion at the time 

1 ‘ Altslavcngrabcr in Deutschland und Oeaterreioh,’ Korre- 
epondenzhlatt dcr dcut. GeselUschaft filr anthrop. Ethnologic 
und Urgeschichle, xl. [WHl.. . 

2 M. Wawrzenicckl, Smoianxe dooy przed i taezesno hislory- 
eznej (Polish), Warsaw, 1910. 

3 ‘ Uber das erste Auftreten der Slaven in Deutschland,’ 
EorresptmdenzhUUt, xxxi. [1900] 1-12. 

* The duty of Charlemagne on silver from the other side of 
the Elbe slopped the penetration of these coins to W. Europe. 

6 Verglcichende Grammatik, 3 vols., Berlin, 1833-36, Eng. tr. 
E. B. Eastwick, tiondon, 1845. 


when the term ‘ Slavs ’ meant more of a unity of 
language, customs, and beliefs than now — in other 
words, before they adopted Christianity. . 

1 . Sources.— There are no Slavic records written 
in the pre-Christian era of the beliefs which the 
Slavs held before they became Christians, but the 
Slavic chronicles of the llfch-15th centuries fre- 
quently refer to the earlier religion. These 
chroniclers, however, were already looking at 
things from the point of view of either Byzantine 
Christians (in the case of the E. Slavs) or Roman 
Christians (of W. Slavs), and hence they purposely 
depreciated the pagan era of Slavic history. This 
is true of the earliest Slavic chronicler Nestor of 
the Russ (a proto-Russian people), and also of the 
Czech chronicler Cosmas of Prague, and the Pole 
Gallus. Even more biased are the references in 
the early German and Danish chroniclers— e.g., 
Thietmar, Adam of Bremen, Saxo Grammaticus, 
Otto of Bamberg — and in the Knytlinga Saga. 
Further notices are found in the Eastern historians, 
Byzantine or Arabian, such as Procopius, Con- 
stantinus Porphyrogenitus, or Mas’udI, and Ibn 
Fadlan, but the latter often confused the E. Slavs 
with the Scandinavian Variags, and possibly with 
the Finns and Turks. 

In a sense more valuable evidence may be 
obtained from the existing folk-lore, such as the 
customs connected with the change of the seasons 
which may be called communal, and those con-, 
nected witli rites de passage in the life of the indi- 
vidual. Then there is linguistic evidence, which, 
however, has little value unless it is connected 
tvith a survival of ritual or belief ; e.g., it will not 
do to conclude, with some folk-lorists, that, merely 
because Bug, the name of two different rivers, 
means in all Slavic languages ‘God,’ the two 
rivers were therefore objects of special worship. 
There is one more source of evidence, viz. the 
[ church records dealing with pagan practices wliich 
I pass into Christian ritual, but these must be 
treated with no less reserve than such documents 
in other countries. Thus it is folk-lore with all 
its modes of expression — songs, sayings, epics, 
sculpture, dra^ving, dances, or games— that pro- 
vides us with the most satisfactory material. This 
material has opjy begun to be utilized since the 
publication of Safarik’s monumental work, Slav- 
onic Antiquities, in 1837, and from the very begin- 
ning the study of the past of the Slavs has been 
impeded by national and racial prejudices. The 
German scholar Peisker starts his study of the 
past of the Slavs with the assumption that they 
are nomads of Scytho-Turanian religious concep- 
tions, while almost all Slavic scholars take for 
granted that, because the Slavic languages belong 
to the Indo-Germanic group, their religion must 
have been also like that of the other Indo-Ger- 
manic speaking peoples. Further, their assump- 
tion that a distinct Slavic linguistic group corre- 
sponded to a distinct Slavic race led them to 
expect an equal originality in the early religion 
of the Slavs and their present folk-lore. These 
ready-made assumptions prevented collectors of 
Slavic folk-lore from presenting it comparatively 
with the folk-lore of other peoples, and, on the 
other hand, from seeing the variety of the Slavic 
beliefs; e.g., the god Svietovit (spelt in various 
ways), knbivn exclusively to the Slavs of RUgen, 
was ascribed to Slavdom, and so was also Rerun, 
who was the Scandinavian Thor, brought by them 
to Novgorod and Kiev. 

2 . Gods. — The names of the ancient Slavic gods 
have almo-st all been gleaned from Russian, Polish, 
or foreign authors ; the Czech and S. Slav tvriters 
have contributed little to our knowledge of names 
famous in Slavic mythology. 

All the foreign writers on the ancient Slavs 
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mention some names of deities that they came 
across among the Slavs whom they have known ; 
e.y., Saxo Grammaticus speaks of the gods of the 
Siavs of Rugen— Rugevit, Porevit, Porenuch, and 
Svyetovit; Helmold mentions Syetovit, Prove, 
Biel-Bog, and Chemo-Bog. 

The authors of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
curiously enough, have a much larger collection of 
Slavic gods ; thus hlichaeliFrencelli (1658) describes 
a far gi-eater number of gods than were known to 
the native and foreign travellers of the earlier 
period when their worship might still have been 
tolerated in the newly Christianized states. Fren- 
celli describes Perun, Martsyana, Didila, Zolotaga- 
Baba (‘golden woman’), Perenuch, Perovit, Biel- 
Bog, and Clierno-Bog. It is probable that the 
writers of the later period were influenced by the 
writings of the Polimi historian Dlugosz, who was 
himself so influenced by classical mythology as to 
be tempted to find parallels to it in the mythology 
of the Slavs. Even before Dlugosz, Cosmas of 
Prague found a likeness between the classical and 
Slavic Olympus, so that in speaking of the Slavic 
gods he does not give them their Slavic names, but 
calls them Jupiter, Mars, and Bellona. Dlugosz 
was the first to give the Slavic equivalents, most 
of which do not appear in the Slavic or foreign 
writers before him. It is open to doubt whether 
any pagan cult still existed in the time of Dlugosz, 
600 hundred years after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity to Poland ; but his deductive genius may 
have revealed to him from contemporary folk-lore, 
which must have still been very rich in his time, 
endeuce which escaped the notice of the earlier 
writers. Historians of a later date merely repeat 
and seldom amplify his assertions. 

Some Russian authors (Gizel, Popov, Glinka, etc.) believe 
that there were a great number of Slavic gods, and divide them 
into high gods, secondary gods, and spirits. Others (Nestor, 
Stroyev, Russov, Prigezjev, etc.) believe that there were only 
seven chief cods among the primitive Slavs. These were (1) 
rerun, the chief god, ruler of the lightning ; (2) Volos (Veles), 
god of cattle; (3) Dajd-bog, god of wealth and success; (4) 
Stribog, god of wind and sometimes war ; (6) Semargla (Zimt- 
serla), goddess of cold and frost ; (6) Ivhors (Hrs), god of sick- 
ness, sometimes of hunting and libations ; (7) Uokosh (Mkosh), 
god of trade, often a ‘ gossiper.’ The supporters of the seven- 
god system mention mostly the high gods known chiefly among 
E. Slavs ; the supporters of Slavic polytheism mention some- 
times ns many as 69 (Glinka) gods and spirits, of the various 
Slavs, as well as names whose meaning they could not explain, 
and to which they could not assign any individuality — e.g., 
Didilia, Prono, Tassa, Erado, etc. 

The Russian historian N. M. Karamzin says that the old Slavs 
worshipped Biel-Bog (‘white god') and Chemo-Bog (‘black 
god ■). This is the repetition of a statement made by Helmold 
that the W. Slavs made a distinction between a good and a bad 
god, and called the latter Cherno-Bog (‘ black god ') ; i but we 
may look in vain for evidence of the cuil of either of these gods 
in the arohasological remains or in the present folk-lore. Ac- 
cording to the great Russian folk-lorist Sakharov, who tried to 
introduce some system into this host of meaningless names of 
Slavic gods, the seven Slavic gods mentioned by Nestor ought 
^ be called Eastern or Russ Slav gods. He attributes to the 
Belt or Polish Western Slavs the names of the following gods : 
0) Ilya, whose temple was in Gneran, (2) Gassa, (3) liada, (4) 
Dzfla, (6) Zyevanna, (6) Zivalo, (7) Lei, (8) Pole!, (9) Pogoda, (10) 
Pohvist. He further considers that Svyetovit was worshijjped 
by toe Slavs of Rugen and the Wends, while the god Perkun 
originated with the ancient Prussians and Letts. 

We may now consider the early authorities’ 
accounts of these gods and their ritual. 

The first authority to give a definite account of 
Slav religion is Procopius ; he, of course, speaks of 
E. and S. Slavs. Of these people he says : 

,. ^bsy worship one god whom they conceive to be creator of 
™e thunder and maker of .all things ; to him they sacriflee 
cattle and other victims. They do not recognize “Destiny,” 
ttey admit that she has power over men, but when 
ueath seems near them, whether it be that they are attacked by 
PlYuence or force of arms, they vow that, if they’ escape, they 
til • ^^.''.•'''SBtway make a sacriflee to the gods in payment for 
their lives. Then if they do escape, they sacrifice as they 
promised to do, and believe they have bought their safety by 


\^^nnica Slavorum (MGR, Script., xxi.), Hanover, 1869, 
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the sacrifice. However, they reverence rivers, nymphs, and 
other spirits, and sacrifice to them all ; from these sacrifices 
they divine the future.' l 

Our next authority is Thietmar, bishop of Mer- 
seburg, in the 10th cent., who speaks of the. Elbe 
Slavs. _ He gives an account of the town of Riede- 
gost, with its three gates surrounded on all sides 
by sacred woods and its wonderful wooden temple, 
the foundations of which are made of the horns of 
diflerent kinds of beasts. Inside this temple are 
images of gods and goddesses with armour which 
makes them terrible to behold, and foremost among 
them is the chief god, Zuarasici. They have 
banners, which are never moved save when they 
lead the way to battle, and specially appointed 
priests to guard the gods and their treasures. 
When the time conies to appease or supplicate 
these gods, the priests sit down — the congregation 
stands — and, muttering spells and incantations, 
take lots. Then, with accompanying prayers, 
spears are fixed in the ground, and a sacred horse 
is led through them. If he steps through them, 
well and good ; if not, trouble is imminent. The 
results of this augury are compared with the lots 
first obtained, and, if the omens agree, their fulfil- 
ment is inevitable, Thietmar goes on to say that 
there are as many temples in tliese parts as there 
are districts, and many single images of gods are 
worshipped by the people, hut the city of Riedegost 
is the centre of the cult. Human sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of the gods is common." Thiet- 
mar also mentions a sacred and inviolate CTave at 
Zntibure,® and a sacred stick at Silivellum, in 
which place the people worship and sacrifice to 
penates, or domestic gods.* At Glomuzi was a 
sacred well wliich produced blood and ashes when 
war was impending. “ 

Adam of Bremen (11th cent.) gives an account of 
the city of Retbre (Riedegost) which is probably 
based on that of Thietmar. He calls the chief god 
‘ Redigost.’ ® He also mentions the town of lumne 
inhabited by Greeks, Slavs, and barbarians, where 
011a Vulcani and Neptune are worshipped.’ He 
tells us that in Great Estland the people worship 
dragons with wings, to whom they offer sacrifices 
of men without blemish, buying them from 
merchants for the purpose.® 

Cosmas of Prague gives us information about 
the religion of the Czechs. He tells us that they 
worshipped Oreads, Dryads, and Hamadryads. 
Some worshipped streams, some fires, and some 
groves, trees, or stones. Some prayed to mountains 
or hills.' He also mentions the cult oi penates.^'^ 

Helmold and Saxo Grammaticus are the chief 
authorities for the cult of Svantovit, who was 
worshipped by the people^ of Riigen. His temple 
was at Arkona on the island of Riigen. Saxo 
Grammaticus describes the image as having four 
heads and necks, two facing to the front and two 
behind. The beards of these heads were shaved and 
their hair was cut short, as was the custom of the 
people of Riigen. In his right hand the image held 
a horn of divers metals, and in the left a how. He 
wore a tunic of wood reaching to the knees. Saxo 
describes the cult as follows. ‘Once every year, 
after the harvest, a motley crowd from the whole 
island celebrated a ceremonial feast before the 
temple of the image and sacrificed animals as 
peace-offerings. The priest of the image, who was 
conspicuous for the length of his hair and his 
heard, which he wore longer than is the custom 
in that country, on the day before that on whicb 

1 De Bell. Got. iii. 14. 

2 Thietmar, Chron. vi. 17 f. (MGR iii. 812). 

3 vi. 26 (MGR iii. 816). * viL 60 (MGR iii. 858). 

s i. 3 (MGR iii. 735). 

4 Gesta Ponlif. Rammaburg. EccUs. ii. 18 (MGR vii. 312) 

7 ii. 19 (MGR vii. 312). » iv. 17 (MGR vii. 874) 

' Chronica! Bohemorum, i. 4 (MGR ix. 34) 

lOi. 8(3/Cff ix. 3SV 
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he was to celebrate, carefully cleaned out with a 
broom the sanctuary, which he alone was allowed 
to enter. He was careful not to breathe in the 
building, and, as often as he was forced to inhale 
or exhme, ran to the door lest he should contamin- 
ate the presence of the god with the pollution of 
mortal m’eath. The next day, while the people 
watched before the doors, he took the horn from 
the hand of the image and looked at it carefully ; 
if any of the liquid in it had disappeared, he judged 
that this portended a scanty harvest next year. 
With this knowledge he ordered the people to pre- 
serve their present com for future need. If it 
seemed to be as full as it usually was, he predicted 
that the next harvest would be a good one. So 
then, according to the omen, he advised them to 
use their corn in the coming year lavishly or 
sparingly. Having poured the old -ndne at the feet 
of the image as a libation, he filled the empty cup 
■with fresh wine and adored tlie image, pretending 
to be its cup-bearer. Thus doing, he prayed for an 
increase of wealth aUd victories for himself and 
his country in a set form of words. When he had 
finished he drained the cup dry at one draught 
with overmuch haste, and, refilling it with wine, 
put it again in the hand of the image. 

Mead cakes were also brought forward as offer- 
ings, round in shape and almost as tall as a man. 
The priest put one of these between him and the 
people, and asked the people whether they could 
see him. If they said they could, he expressed 
the wish that they might not be able to see him 
next year. Then he greeted the people in the 
name of the image, and exhorted them to prolong 
their worship of the god with diligent sacrifice, 
promising them certain reward for their husbandry 
and victoiy by land and sea. 

When these ceremonies Avere over, they wasted 
the rest of the day in luxurious banqueting, striv- 
ing to turn the very sacrificial feast into con- 
viviality and ser'ving the victims consecrated to the 
god Avitn intemperance. In this feast it Avas con- 
sidered a religious act to get drunk, and impious 
to restrain oneself.’ ^ 

The temple of Svantovit Avas made of wood ; it 
Avas gaily painted, and had tAvo enclosures, the 
innermost having magnificent curtains instead of 
Avails. Among the appurtenances of the god Avere 
a bridle, a saddle, and a wonderfully embossed 
SAVord. There Avas also a white horse, sacred to 
the god, Avhich could be ridden and tended only by 
the priest. Since it Avas found covered with mire 
in the morning, it Avas concluded that Svantovit 
rode it during the night. Omens Avere taken by 
means of this horse in a way similar to that in 
Avhich the worshippers of Zuarasici took omens 
Avith the sacred black horse ; but in this case the 
omen Avas good if the horse stepped on the spear 
Avith the right foot first, and vice versa. Like 
Zuarasici, Svantovit had sacred banners Avhich led 
his people to victory, the most revered of these 
being called Stanitia. Svantovit had 300 men-at- 
. arms and horses attached to him, and ahvays 
received one-third of their spoil. He Avas identified 
by the Christian monks Avith St. Vitus of Corvey. 

Saxo Grammaticus mentions other deities in the island of 
Eiigen closely connected Avith Svantovit. Such were Kugie- 
ATitiis at Karentia (Gazz), who had seven faces and eight swords, 
and was so tall that Bishop Absalon could only reach his chin 
with his axe ; Pore-Vitus, who had five heads and no weapons ; 
and Porenutius, who had five faces, one of which was in his 
bosom. Eugie-Vitus was believed by the people to have the 

^Helmdd riso mentions Zvantevlth, god of the Eugiani, and 
savB that he is the pre-eminent deity of the N. or Elbe Slavs. 
In comnarison with him, they consider the rest demigods. 
Every year a Christian is chosen by lot and sacrificed to him.® 

imstona Danica, bh. ^v., ed. P. E. MiiUer and I. M. 
Vels^ctow, Copenhagen, 183 


The king is held in very moderate estimation compared with 
the priest of Svantovit.^ Merchants from abroad were not 
allowed to sell their goods in the market till they had offered 
part of them to the god.s 

Herbord ® (12th cent.) mentions n god Gerovitus who had his 
shrine at Hologost, and was worshipped by the Pomeranians ; 
he was said to have the attributes of Mars. Ebbo^ mentions 
his enormous shield which must not be touched by mortal 
hands, and could be moved only in case of war. He is most 
probably an analogue to Svantovit. 

Another god who is considered to have affinities with Svantovit 
is Triglav of Stettin. There were four temples in Stettin, one 
of which was far more important than the others. It had on 
its inner and outer walls such wonderful embossed figures of 
men, birds, and animals that they seemed to live and breathe. 
The colours of these paintings could not be dimmed by rain or 
enow. The temple was full of valuables, such as drinking-cups 
of gold and silver, horns decorated for the purpose of drinking 
or made into musical instruments. One-tenth of all the booty 
was stored in this temple. The three other temples were less 
ornate, and had in them tables and chairs for meetings, for on 
certain days and hours the inhabitants were wont to assemble 
there to drink, play games, or discuss matters of importance. 
Near the temples were a sacred oak and a sacred fountain. 
The image of the god had three heads and was made of 
gold. Its e 3 'es and lips were covered with a veil. This god 
had a sacred black horse. Divination was made in the usual 
way vnth nine lances. If the horse, when led three times across 
them, did not touch them, the omen was favourable.® 

Ebbo® tells the story of another image of this god from 
■yVollin, which was saved from the iconoclasm of St. Otto by the 
Slav priests, who gave it to a woman to hide in a lonely part of 
the country. He also tells us 7 that the three heads of the god 
denote his three kingdoms— the heavens, the earth, and the 
under world. Triglav was also worshipped by the Slavs of 
Brandenburg.® 

Helmold also mentions the names of several other gods, such 
as Prove, god of the land of Aldenburg, of whom there was no 
image.® He had a secret grove surrounded by a fence, where 
at a certain time the people assembled with their priest and 
ruler for judgment.*® This grove was so sacred that even those 
in peril of death could not take refuge there. Then there was 
Siwa (Syuna), goddess of the Polabi, and Podaga, an image 
which was worshipped at Pluna.** 

Helmold says that at feasts the Slavs prayed to a 
divinity of evil as Avell as to one of good, ' professing 
to receive prosperity from a good god, and adver- 
sity from a had one. Therefore in their language 
they call the bad god Diahol or Zcernehoch, Avhich 
is Black God.’^® He adds: ‘Indeed, among the 
many forms of the gods to Avhom they attribute 
fields, Avoods, sorrows, and pleasures, they do not 
deny that one god rules over the others in the 
skies, Avho cares only for celestial things, the rest 
performing their various functions, proceeding 
from his blood, and enjoying distinction in pro- 
portion as they are nearer to that god of gods.’** 
He does not, hoAvever, give the name of this god. 

Dlugosz*^ attempts to identify the old Slavic 
gods Avith the Greek and Roman deities. Jessis 
he identifies Avith Jove. He is the highest god, 
from Avhom is all temporal good and protection 
from one’s enemies. Honour is paid to him above 
all other gods and he is Avorshipped Avith more 
frequent sacrifices. Liada corre^onds to Mam ; 
he 18 a leader and god of Avar. Men pray to him 
for triumphs over their enemies and that their 
hearts may he fierce ; they propitiate him Avith a 
very rude sort of Avorship. Dzidzielia is the same 
as Venus, the goddess of marriage and fertility. 
To her men pray for sons and daughters, Niia, or 
Pluto, is Avonshipped as god of the under Avorld 
and of souls Avhen they leave the_ body. He is 
propitiated to persuade him to admit souls to the 
more favourable parts of his domain. Pogoda 
(ZylAue, DzieAvanna) is like Diana. She is Avor- 
shipped as a AA’oman and virgin by Avives and 

1 ii. 12 (31 GK xxi. 08). IV 6 (3IGH xxi. 16). 

s Vi(a Ottonis Episc. Bamberg, ui. 6 (UGH xn. 801 f.). 

* Ib. iiL 8 (UGH ku. 865). ® Ib. ii. 31 f. {UGH xii. 793 f.). 

6 Ib. ii. 13 (UGH xii. 851 f.). 

7J&. iii. l(3fGH'xii. 589). „ . „ r, i - 

8 PulkoAva, Chrcmicon Bohemxce (Fontes Rerum Bohemicarum, 
Prague, 1893, v. 89), quoted by J. Mdchal, Slavic Uythologf 
(=Uythologp of all Races, iii.), p. 353. 

S i. 52, 83 (UGH xxi. 52, 78). 
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*1 i. 62, 83 (UGH xxi. 62, 76), 
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virgins, and as Ceres by settlers and those engaged 
in agriculture, who try to make com grow ny 
sacrifices. She is also venerated as goddess of the 
weather under the name Pogoda (‘giver of a 
favourable wind’). Marzanna w’as, like Ceres, 
worshipped as the mother and goddess of corn, 
and Iield in very special reverence. Dlugosz goes 
on to say that those deities had shrines, images, 
sacred precincts, and priests allotted to them, and 
were offered as sacrifices cattle, sheep, baggage- 
animals,' and even human victims taken in battle. 
They had religious games at regular intervals, 
which survived in the form of the Polish celebra- 
tion at Pentecost and the ‘Stado ’ after fully 500 
years of Christian influence. 

3 . Spirits. — (a) Spirits of the dead . — Leo Dia- 
conus ( 10 th cent.) gives an interesting account of 
the funeral rites of the Danube Slavs of his period. 
He describes the scene after a battle ; 

•Now had night begun, and when the moon shone full, they 
went out over the plain and sought their dead. These they 
burnt hcside the wall with much fuel in heaps, and with them 
many captives, both men and women, whom they slaughtered 
alter the manner of their nation. Thus did they least the 
internal deities, suffocating babes unweaned and cocks In the 
Ister, drowning them in the waters ot the river. For they say 
that these peopie take part in Greek orgies and make sacrifices 
and offer libations to the departed alter the manner ot the 
Helienes, having been initiated in these mysteries by Anach- 
arsis and Zamolxis, their own philosophers, or else by the 
“Comrades ot Achilles.*’ ' 1 

The Arabian traveller Ibn Fadlan gives an 
interesting description of the obsequies of a 
Russian chieftain ; 

‘When a nobleman died, tor ten days his body was laid pro- 
visionaliy in his grave, where ho was left until his shroud was 
prepared lor him. His property was divided into three parts, 
one-third was given to the family, another served to defray the 
funeral expenses, and the remainder was spent on intoxicating 
drinks which were served at the funeral banquet On the day 
appointed for the final obsequies, a boat was taken out ot the 
water, and round it wer^laced pieces of wood shaped to the 
form ot human beings. Then the corpse was removed from its 
provisional grave and, being clad with a costiy garment, was 
seated in a boat on a richly ornamented arm-chair, around 
which were arranged the weapons ot the deceased together 
^th intoxicating beverages ; while not only bread and fruit, 
but also flesh ot killed animals, such as dogs, horses, cows, 
cocks, and hens, were put into the boat. Then one of his 
wives, who had voluntarily agreed to be burned together with 
her dead husband, was led to the boat by an old woman called 
the “Angel ot Death,” and was stabbed at the aide of the 
corpse, whereupon the wood piled up under and around the 
boat was set on fire. After the boat with the dead bodies and 
all the other articles placed upon it had been consumed, the 
ashes were collected and scattered over the cairn, and a 
twnquet, lasting for days and nights without Interruption, closed 
the ceremony.’ n 

Similar evidence is given by Mas'udl.* Testimony 
is supplied by V. Kadlubek * that young girls tore 
their hair, matrons their faces, and old women 
their garments. 

It IS obvious from these few' notices that 


ancestor-worship at a remote period was widely 
spread among the Slavs, who looked upon their 
dead ancestors as beings deeply interested in the 
fortunes of their children. Evidence of ■ the per- 
sistence of this belief is to be found in the dziadys 
of White Russia and the eadusnica of Bulgaria 
in modem times. The drowned and sufibcated 
children mentioned by Leo Diaconus are the origin 
of the rusalky, or water-spirits, of modern Russia. 

(5) The penates. — Helmold * says that, ‘ besides 
groves and household gods (penates) in whom the 
lields and towns abounded, there were powerful 
gods, etc.,’ alluding to the cult of penates among 
the ancient Slavs. Cosmas of Prague - relates the 
story of Czech who carried the penates on his 
shoulders to the new country, resting on the 
mountain of the Rzip and saying to his followers : 
‘ Come, good comrades, and make sacrifice to your 

enates, for it is by their help that ye have oeen 

rought to this new country destined for you by 
Fate of old.’ The Slavic name for them {ded, 
dedik, dednska, etc.), meaning ‘grandfather,’ 
shows that they had their origin in ancestor- 
worship. Survivals of this cult are the Russian 
domovoy, the Little Russian didko, the Bohemian 
setek, the Polish skrzatek, the Bulgarian stopan, 
and the Indki of the Lusatian Sorbs and Slovalts. 

(c) Genii of fate, the woods, water, etc. — Of these 
we have few notices in the contemporary and early 
authorities. Procopius,® as we have seen, denies 
that they pay any reverence to ‘Destiny,’ but 
affirms that they worship rivers, nymphs, and 
other spirits, and even make sacrifices to them. 
Cosmas of Prague,^ as we saw above, says : 

‘Oreads, Dryads and Hamadryads are objects of adoration 
and worship to this foolish and silly people ' ; and again : 
•Some worship streams, some fires, some groves, trees, or 
stones. Some pray to mountains or hills.' 

The modern Slavs have genii of fate, rodjenice 
(Croatia) and the Russian dolya (Serbian, sreda) ; 
vily, nymphs ; lesig. Dryads, and the pohidnica, 
who is almost an Oread. The Russian vodyanik 
is a sort of Slavic ‘ old man of the sea.’ ® 

Diteratube. — Modern authorities on the religion and mytho- 
logy of the Slavs include the following : A. Bruckner, ‘ Poczatki 
Kultury SlowianskieJ/ in EncyMopedja Polska, vol. Iv. pt. 2, 
Cracow, 1916 ; J. Dlugosz, Mistorice Polonicce, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1711-12 ; J. MAchal, Slavic Mytholnm (^Mythology oj 
all Races, iii.), Boston, U.S.A., 1918 ; P. J. Safarik, Slovanski 
Starozitnosti, 2 vols., Prague. 1837, Germ, tt., Stawische Alter- 
thiimer, Leipzig, 1843-14 ; T. R. Georgevitch, ‘Partheno- 
genesis in Serbian Popular Tradition,’ FL xxix. [1918] 68 £f. ; 
N. M. Karamzin, Fist, de I'enwire de Rwisie, French tr., 
11 vols., Paris, 1819-26; I. P. Sakarov, The Story of the 
Russian People (Kuss.), 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1841-49. Sea 
also R. J. Kerner, Slavic Europe; A Selected Bibliography, 
Harvard and Oxford, 1918 ; E, Kolodziejczyk, Bibhografja 
Slowianoznawstwa Polskiego, Cracow, 1911. 
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SLAVERY. 


Primitive (A. N. Gilbertson), p. 695. 
Christian (L. D. Agate), p. 602. 

Greek (\V. J. Woodhouse), p. 612. 

SLAVERY (Primitive).— I. INTRODUCTORY.— 
1 . Definition and scope. — The most generally 
necepted definition of slavery is that it is a social 
system in which one person is the property of 
another. AVestermarck takes exception to this 
definition : i 

*The owner’s right over his property, even when not 

„ ^ ® {Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., Bonn, 1828, pt. xi. 

P. I’iO I,). 

HU f<^len’s und anderer Araber Beriehte ilber die Russen 
uKcTer Zeif, tr. 0. M. Fr^n, St. Petersburg, 1823, pp. 10-21, 
quoted by Mdchal, p. 233 f. . rr 

Paris. 1861-69, ii. 9, iii. 62 f., quoted by 

Michal, p. 234. 

* Script, Hist. Polon., Danzig, 1749. 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 618. 

Jewish (J. Abelson), p. 619. 

Roman (\V. J. Woodhouse), p. 621. 

absolute, is at all events exclusive, that is, nobody but the 
owner has the right to dispose of it,’ whereas ’the master’s 
right of disposing ot his slave Is not necessarily exclusive ; 
custom or law may grant the latter a certain amount of liberty, 
and in such case his condition differs essentially from that of 
a piece of property.’ 6 

Now those who speak of a slave as property admit 
that restrictions on the exercise of the master’s 
power are indeed common, but would say, with 
Nieboer : 

1 i. 62 (31GH xxi. 62). 

2 Chron. Bohem. i. 2 (HGH ix. 33). 

® De Bell. Got. iii. 14. S 4 i. 4 (iIGH ix. 34). 

2 The writer would like to acknowledge the coll.aboration of 
Miss A. B. Finch White, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, in pre- 
paring this articlB. 

6 HI i. 670. 
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‘ Any restriction put »ipon the free exercise of Iiis power is « 
mitigation of slavery, not belonging to its nature.’ i 

By ‘property’ this Dutch ■writer, who is the f<fro- 
most authority on the economics of primitive 
slavery, means 

‘a power that, however leniently oxorolsed in many cases, is 
in principle unlimited.' * 

We are reminded of the following rule in Homan 
and Romanized modern law : 

‘ The proprietor has had tho right to do with his property 
whatever he is not by spcoial rules forbidden to do.’ 3 
Property in a human being, i,c. slavery, is equi- 
valent to a right to all tho labour of the slave.* 

Tho view which regards a slave as tho property of 
the master is nob then, it seems, inconsistent with 
Westermarck’s own position, that tho essence of 
slavery is to be found in tho compulsory nature 
of tho slave’s relation to his master; in other 
words ; 

‘Slavery la essentially an industrial institution, which implies 
compalBory labour beyond tho limits of family relations.'^ 

All would agree with tho statement of this author- 
ity : 

‘The master lias a right to avail himself of tho working power 
of his slave, without previous agreomont on the part of tl>o 
latter.’ 0 '■Voluntary slavery, as when a person sells himself ns 
a slave, is only an Imitation of slavery true and proper ; the 
person who gives up his liberty confers upon another, by con- 
tract, cither for n limited period or for ever, tho same rights 
over himself as a master possesses over his slave. It slavery 
proper could bo based upon a contract between tho parties con- 
cerned, I fail to SCO liow to distinguish between a servant and a 
slave.’ V 


this subjection may be, it cannot be called slavery, 
which, as a social institution, has a very difl'erent 
origin and function. Slavery is a relation beyond 
tho limits of the family, as stated in Wester- 
marck’s definition given abovc.^ 

(cl Subjection of members of a society to its head. 
— Tlie subjects of a despotic ruler are sometimes 
called his slaves. To this use of tho term it is to 
bo objected that, in order to have slavery, it is 
necessary that tho master’s power should be recog- 
nized by the society. 

' Tlio whole group must approve of the custom and must 
enforce it ; otherwise it cannot exist.’ * 

The slave lives in a society that recognizes him as 
a slave ; slavery can exist only where there is a 
society of freemen. The head of a community, no 
matter how great his power may be, is not as such 
a master of slaves. Of course, a chief, like other 
freemen, may keep slaves of his owm. 

[d) Subjection of tribes, provinces, or classes . — 
Wlioro a population or territory is subject to au 
external power, this is not slavery. The latter is 
tlio subjection of men individually and a subjec- 
tion which includes the whole personality of the 
slave. A slave cannot live in tnbal relations ; he 
would to that extent bo free. J. K. Ingram ob- 
serves : 

‘Tlic lowest caste may bo a degraded and despised one, but 
its members are not in a state of slavery ; they are in collective, 
not Individual, subjection to the members of tho higher 
classes.’ * 


We may combine the two kinds of definition and 
define a slave as a human being xvlio is tho property 
of another and subject to compulsory labour, 
beyond the limits of tho family. 

The expression ‘ primitive ’ is difficult to define 
with precision. By ‘primitive peonies’ we may 
understand certain ethnic groups wliich occupy a 
relatively little advanced position in the scale of 
cultural development. The groups included in tho 
present survey will be confined to those which live 
in ‘ tribal society ’ — i.e., that have Icinsliip (a social 
relation not always synonymous witli physical con- 
sanguinity) as the basis of membership in the group 
(clan, gens, phratry, tribe), in contrast to citizenship 
in political states. Admission of an outsider into 
the group is by ‘ adoption,’ in contradistinction to 
‘ naturalization.’ Another criterion is the posses- 
sion or lack of literaiy records, of history in the 
strict sense. Under ‘primitive’ will bo included 
not only ‘ savages,’ but also groups in a state of 
‘ barbarism.’ Our present discussion will not em- 
brace the early stages of nations that have de- 
veloped into ‘civilization.’ Wo shall consider as 
primitive, not only hunting tribes, but most 
pastoral and many agricultural societies. 

2 . Slavery distinguished from similar pheno- 
mena. — (a) Subjection of loives. — The status of 
wives among primitive peoples is often referred to 
as ‘slavery.’ Without considering hero the ques- 
tion whether the subjection of women, particu- 
larly of "wives, in primitive society is as abject as 
is popularly supposed,® it may be said that slavery 
as a social institution and industrial system does 
not exist when there are only female slaves. When 
women only are enslaved, the reason probably is 
that they are valued as women rather than as 
labourers; otherwise men also would be enslaved.® 

(6) Subjection of children . — In primitive societies 
every family has its head, who exercises more or 
less authority over its members, including, of 
course, the young. But, no matter how complete 


1 Slavery as an Industrial System, p. 8. 
a Jb. p. 87. 

s See also P. Dargun, * Ursprung und Entwloklungsgeschichte 

desEigenthum8/^yiIH’v.[1^4]8. , , 

* Nieboer, p. 37 ; see also below, under ‘ Serfdom,’ I. a (e). 

S XfH MCi. ® Ib. 

a See MI 1. oh. xxvi. 


Mf/i. 070. 
7 Ib. i. 071. 


>• See Nieboer, p. 28. 


This is true also of subjected tribes. Subjection 
of tribes as such sometimes serves as a substitute 
for slaverj’ proper, making the latter superfluous. 

(c) Serfdom. — Ingram says : 

‘The transition to serfdom took place in clvio communities 
when the master parted with or uixs deprived of his property 
in tho person of the slave, and became entitled only to his 
sendees, or to a determinate portion of them.’* 

This is a correct statement, with this important 
exception, that tho right, not to the services of the 
labourer, but to ‘a determinate portion ’ of them, 
is the real differential of serfdom. For, as Nie- 
boer points out, ho who is entitled to all the 
services of another is his owner : 

‘The slave-omicr may do with his slave whatever he is not by 
special laws forbidden to do ; the mosterof the serf may require 
from his man such services or tributes only ns the law allows 
him to require.’® 

It may bo remarked that, while it is necessary, 
for the purposes of discussion, to draw theoretical 
lines of demarcation, practically there is not a 
single social institution that is strictly separated 
from kindred institutions. The student of social 
phenomena still recognizes the truth in Spencer’s 
observation : 

‘As the distinctions between different forms of slavery are 
IndcHnite, so must there be nn indefinite distinction between 
slavery and serfdom, and between the several forms of serfdom. 
Much confusion has arisen in describing these respective insti- 
tutions, and for the sufficient reason that the institutions 
theraseives are confused,’ 6 

II. Origin AND early growth of slavery. 
— I. Extra-tribal slavery in relation to war. 
Slavery in early society may be divided into mtra- 
tribal and extra-tribal, depending on whether or 
not the slave belongs to the sameKinship-groim as 
the master, i.e. to tho ‘in-group’ as distinct from 
the ‘ out-group,’ to use Sumner’s^ terminology. 
Extra-tribal slavery is first both in time and in 
extent. In the primitive group all members are 
on a footing of equality ; they are ‘ all-one-flesh, 
and practice conforms to theory, ‘ Custom every- 
where, as a rule, forbids the enslaving of tribes- 
men.’® It is only in extraordinary cases, and 
after slavery of the extra-tribal form has become 

1 See MI i. r-h. xxv. ; also art. OaiiiDiUQf. 

s Sumner, J’offcteai/s, p) 262. 

3 Hist, of Slavery and Serfdom, London, 1896, p. 3. 

4 Ib. p. 262. ® P- 87. 

s Principles of Sociology, ill. ilZ. 

t p, 12» ° *• 
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prevalent, that a person is permitted to enslave 
a member of his own community. 

All available evidence confirms the view, held 
by all students of the subject, that slavery is 
a sequence of war, that the earliest slaves were 
captives in war.^ Now it is necessary to revise 
radically the traditional view that war is the con- 
stant and normal state of earliest human society. 
The data from pre-historio archseolo^ (imple- 
ments, art, etc.), as well as from the ethnology of 
latter-day ‘ savages,’ indicate a decidedly peaceable 
life among primitive mankind. This is even more 
true if we distinguish, as it is often difficult to do, 
between blood-feuds and wars of communities as 
such. In the correlation made by Hobhouse and 
his collaborators it is found that the groups under 
the heading ‘ no war ’ were confined mamly to the 
lowest grade of hunting tribes. “ As one would 
expect, the same groups are among those in which 
slavery is quite unkno'wn.* When war had become 
a feature of the relations of human groups, the 
rights and immunities which prevented the en- 
slavement of tribesmen would not operate in favour 
of captives from hostile hands. While there are at 
times mitigating circumstances, in the main it is 
true that ‘ the defeated enemy is rightless, and is 
treated as best suits the victor’s convenience.’* 
Quarter may he refused alto^ther and the van- 
quished foes exterminated. Or, if prisoners are 
taken, they may be tortured, eaten, adopted, ran- 
somed, exchanged, liberated, or enslaved. In the 
actual practice of existing tribes there are instances 
of all these modes of treatment. 

Adoption, a custom which is especially common 
among the N. American Indians,® is the main 
exception to the rule that the life of the captive is 
spared in order that he may become a slave. It 
may he remarked here that a distinction is often 
made between the adult males among the enemy 
on the one hand and the women and children on 
the other. The men may be killed, while the 
women and children are adopted or enslaved. 
Adoption is probably intimately related to the 
beginnings of slavery. According to the theory of 
J. W. Powell,® for which there is much to be said, 
the, latter institution is a development of the 
practice of adoption. The motives for keeping 
captives alive are not likely to have been, in the 
beginning, the shrewd calculations usually ascribed 
to primitive man, as in the following statement of 
Hobhouse : 

■ There comes a time ,in social development when the victor 
sees that a live prisoner is after alt better than a dead one.’r 
Niehoer’s criticism is much to the point : 

‘ It is not to be supposed that men, convinced of the utility of 
some new kind of labour, began to procure slaves in order to 
make them perform this labour ; or that, finding some work 
tedious, they invented slavery to relieve themselves of this 
burden. Modem psychology docs not account for p.sychical and 
social phenomena in such a rationalistic way.* * Social institu- 
tions are sometimes made ; hut this is the e.xception ; generally 
they grow.’ 8 

Whatever the primary motives for enslaving van- 
quished enemies may have been, it is doubtless 
true that slavery marks ‘ a humanitarian improve- 
ment in the laws of war.’® Also, as Hobhouse 
observes ; 


‘ The vindictive passions must be sufficiently held in cheek to 
prevent their gratification in the moment of victory.' it 

' 2 . Internal conditions of the growth of slavery ; 
occurrence in various states of culture. — No matter 
what may be the external relations of the group, 
slavery could not exist unless it conformed to the 


1 See, among many others, Spencer, iii. 459, 470 ; MI i. 674. 
- Material Culture and Social Institutions, p. 228. 

3 Ib. p. 30. 

^ Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, i. 244. 

5 See J. N. B. Hewitt, art. * Adoption,’ in MAI i. 15 f. 

8 * On Regimentation,’ 15 MSEW [1893-94], p. cxii. 

I J; ® and footnote. 

» Sumner, p. 262. 10 i. 252. 


requirements of the social life of the tribe both in 
its purely economic and in its more distinctly 
moral aspects. This appears clearly from the 
study of the actual appearance and distribution of 
slavery among the uncivilized peoples of various 
cultural grades. 

(a) Among hunting tribes. — Human societies in 
the hunting stage hardly ever keep slaves. Among 
‘lower hunters,’ the representatives of the reri 
primitive man,’ slavery is entirely unknown.* 
Even among ‘ higher hunters ’ it is extremely rare ; 
and its occurrence is due to certain extraordinary 
circumstances. Of the 83 hunting groups analyzed 
by Nieboer there are 65 negative and only 18 
positive cases. Of the latter 15 are Indian tribes 
on the N.W. Pacific coast of N. America (see 
below). The remaining three are the Tehuelches 
and Ahipones in S. America and the Kamchadales 
in Siberia.® 

The reasons for these facts are not far to seek. 
As Westermarck says : 

‘Slaves are kept only where there is employment for them, 
and where the circumstances are otherwise favourable to the 
growth of 8laver>\*3 

Now the economic state of hunting societies is 
decidedly unfavourable to the development of 
slavery. 

‘ In the absence of industrial activity, slaves are almost use- 
less : and, indeed, where game is scarce, are not worth their 
food.’ 4 

In the desperate daily struggle for existence it is 
necessary for every man to exert his powers to the 
utmost, and each man, even tlien, can produce 
barely enough for himself and his family. Hence 
slaves, even if they were as efficient as their 
masters, could not produce any surplus for the use 
of the latter. But slave-labour is essentially in- 
efficient in work, such as hunting, which requires 
gi’eat skill and application. 

Ab Nioboer expresses it, ‘a compulsory hunting system can- 
not exist. It a man is to exert nil his faculties, there must be 
other motives than mere compulsion.’ ® _ Spencer also observes 
that ‘ the relative lack of energy, the entire lack of interest, the 
unintelligent performance of work, and the greater cost of 
Bupenision, make the slave an unprofitable productive agent.’® 
So too J. S. Mill : ‘ It remains certain that slavery is in- 
compatible with any high state of the arts of life, and any great 
efficiency of labour.’ 7 

This applies equally to the primitive hunting 
life and to modern industrialism ; it is a striking 
instance of the correspondence between extremes. 

But, even if slaves were profitable, it would be 
very difficult to keep them in subjection or prevent 
their escape. Hunting supposes a nomadic life, 
and the hunter who roams over vast stretches 
of country in pursuit of his game has not much 
chance to watch over the movements of his slave. 
And, if the slave himself were set to hunting, as 
he would have to he (all men being needed in that 
work), this difficulty would amount almost to 
impossibility. Moreover, a hunting slave ivill be 
much more mclined to run away than a soil-tilling 
slave ; for the latter, during his flight, has to live 
upon the spontaneous products of the land, where- 
as the former can continue hunting, just as he has 
done before ; his flight would not be of the nature 
of a flight. 

Another cause for the non-existence of slavery 
is that primitive hunters generally live in small 
groups — at the most, of a few hundred persons.* 
Now such a small group would not be able to 
develop coercive power sufficient to keep in suh- 
4 Under this head are included the Australians, Tasmanians, 
Andamanese, Negritos, Veddas, African Pygmies, Bushmen, 
Kubns, Botooudos, and Fuegians. They correspond to A. 
Vierkandt’s unstate Yolker (‘ Die Kulturtypen der Menschheit, 
AA XXV. [1893] 67 ff.). See Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg 
p. 30 ; Nieboer, p. 186 ff. 

® P. 187 ff. 3 i. 671. 4 Spencer, iii. 459. 

' P. 105. 6 iii. 470. 

7 Principles of Political Economy^, London, 1862, i. 302. 

8 See A. Sutherland, The Origin and drcncih of the Moral 
Instinct, London, 1893, i. 360. 
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slave ; and this seems to have been true to a great 
extent. Yet it is to be noted tliat, while in de- 
scriptions of primitive peoples one repeatedly finds 
it stated that the master may kill his 8lave_ at 

E leasure, or that he is not accountable for killing 
im, as Westermarck says, 


It appears from the available evidence that the 
condition of slaves in primitive culture is certainly 
better on the whole than in civilized states, ancient 
or modern, especially in the negro slaveiy of 
recent centuries ; of the last Westermarck says 
truly : 


‘ This seems to mean rather that, if he does so, no complaint 
can be brought against him, or no vengeance tahen on him, 
than that he has an unconditional moral right to put to death 
a slave whom he no longer cares to keep.' i 
In many cases the master is expressly prohibited 
from killing his slave at his own discretion.® The 
slaying of another man’s slave is regarded largely 
as an offence against the property of the master, 
but not exclusively so. Wliere the master himself 
is not permitted to kill his slave, the slave has the 
right of life, sometimes with little difference in 
this respect between him and a freeman. 

In a surprisingly large number of instances the 
master does not have even an unlimited right to 
sell Ms slave. This is true especially of slaves 
born in the house ; sometimes he may sell at will 
only slaves captured in war or purchased. In 
several instances a slave, especially if he be a 
domestic slave, can be sold only if ho has been 
guilty of some crime. The cases, referred to by 
Westermarck,® where the master is entitled only to 
a limited portion of the services of the slave would 
come more strictly under the head of serfdom, 
though we have here border-line phenomena hard 
to fit into a theoretical system. Sometimes a slave 
is said to have the right to possess property of 
his own ; in some of these cases he may buy his 
ow freedom. Among several peoples it is even 
permissible for a discontented slave to change 
masters. In other instances a slave, in order to 
secure a new master, needs only to cause a slight 
injury to some one’s property or commit some 
trilling offence, and he must then be surrendered 
to the ‘injured’ person. 

* It is astonishing,' says Westormarok, ‘ to notice how readily, 
in many African countries, slaves are allowed by custom to rid 
themselves of tyrannical or neglectful masters.' < 

In some places a slave becomes free by simply 
leaving his master, or, if he escapes from one 
master and selects another, it is presumed that he 
has been badly treated by the first one, and con- 
se^ently cannot be reclaimed.® 

On the treatment of slaves by their masters in 
tribal society descriptions and opinions vary widely, 
and there are no doubt marked actual differences 
among various peoples in this regard. Thus we 
find this judgment by two American sociologists : 

‘No pen will ever record the brutal history of primitive 
slavery through generations and even centuries of which man- 
kind was taught to labor. The bitterest scenes of an Unde 
Tom's Cabin would be an agreeable relief from the contempla- 
tion of the stern realities of this unwritten history.’ ® 

Wliile undoubtedly cases could be found of which 
such a _ description might be given, taken as a 
generalization about primitive slavery, it is a gross 
exaggeration. More consistent with a far greater 
mass of data are these words of Spencer : 

.‘The current assumption is that of necessity a slave is a 
down-trodden being, subject to unlimited labour and great 
hardship; whereas in many cases he is well cared for, not 
overworked, and leniently treated. Assuming slaves every- 
where to have ideas of liberty like our own, we suppose them 
to be intolerant of despotic control; whereas their subjection 
is sometimes so little onerous that they jeer at those of their 
race who have no masters. Assuming that their feelings are 
such as we should have under the same circumstances, we 
regard them as necessarily unhappy ; whereas they are often 
more light-hearted than their superiors.’ ^ 

1 i. 422. ® See references, ib. 

S i. 677. - < 1. 678. 

s This phase of the subject is discussed at length in A. H. 
Post’s works, Grundriss der elhnologischm JuHsprudeni, 2 
vols., Oldenburg, 1894-95, and Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, 
2 vols., do. 1887 ; also by S. E. Stelnmetz, RechUsverhaltnisse 
von eingeborenen Volkem in Afrika und Ozcanien, Berlin, 1903. 

« J. Q. Dealey and Ii. F. Ward, Text-book of Sociology, New 
York, 1905, p. 90 f. 
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‘This system of slavery ... at least in the British colonies 
and the Slave States surpassed in cruelty the slavery of any 
pagan country, ancient or modcm.’i 

Concerning the slave among the lower races we can 
accept the conclusion of this authority that as a 
rule ‘he is treated kindly, very commonly as an 
inferior member of the famUy.’ Of the slaveiy 
among the fishing tribes of the N.W. coast of 11. 
America we are told that it was of a rather mild 
type. 

‘Slaves, as n rule, were well-fed and well-treated, as was 
natural with valuable property’ (a significant remark, of wide 
application). ‘The condition of the bondman indeed seems 
generally to have been little inferior to that of his master.’* . 

After considering the evidence with regard to 
slavery on the Gold Coast of Africa, Westermarck 
declares : 


‘ The lot of a slave is not generally one of hardship, but is on 
the whole far better than that of the agricultural labourer in 
England.' * 

These conclusions could be confirmed by evidence 
from other parts of the globe. 

A difference has been observed in the treatment 
of slaves captured in war or purchased from out- 
side the tribe and that of slaves bom within the 
group, especially in the house of their master. It 
appears tnat the latter are generally better treated 
than the former. Thus, in Central Africa, slavery 
is more severe in character among pastoral than 
among agricultural tribes, because the slaves of 
the former are for the most part war-captives, 
whereas those of the latter a,re slaves mostly by 
inheritance. Domestic slaves seem to be more 
favoured than slaves employed in the fields. 
Sumner’s statement with regard to slavery in 
Africa would be equally true of other areas of 
primitive culture : 

‘ Whenever slaves live in a family, sharing in the family life 
and associating freely with the male members of it in their 
work, religion, play, etc., the slavery is of a very light type 
and implies no hardship for the slave.’ 4 
We may give just one typical case, outside of 
Africa, in N. Borneo ; 

‘ In most cases [the slaves] have been brought up as ordinary 
members of the family, and have no wish to leave their home. 
Cases of unkind treatment are very few and far .between.’ 8 

IV. Effects of slavery. — The effect of 
slavery upon human life is well expressed by 
Sumner, when he says : 

‘ Slavery, wherever it has existed, has affected all the mores 
of the society. . . . Svhen adopted into the folkways it has 
dominated and given tone and color to them all.’® 

We can speak here only of a few of its many 
far-reaching effects. 

One result of slavery which has often_ been 
emphasized — perhaps too much so — is that, in the 
words of the same writer, slavery has been ‘the 
great schoolmaster to teach men steady work ; 

‘ slavery is a part of the discipline by which the 
human race has learned to _ carry on industrial 
organization.’'^ Now, while it may be true that 
‘man is naturally inclined to idleness,’ this, as 
Westermarck points out, is ‘not because he is 
averse from muscular activity as such, but because 
he dislikes the monotony of regular labour and the 
mental exertion it implies.’® Now, outside of 
hunting and fighting, and to ■ a certain degree 
trading, the labour in primitive times, as in later 


‘Slavey',’ in BAI ii. 598. 


1 i. 711. 

2 H. W. Henshaw, art. ,, , , 

s i. cik f. 4 P- 269 f. 

6 Dorothy Cator, Everyday Life among the Read-hunters, 
mdon and New York, 1905, p. 198. 

6 P. 202. 1 lb. . 

8ii. 268; cf. G. Ferrero, ‘Lea Formes primitives du travaU, 
eviie scientifique, ser. iv. vol. v. [1896] 331 ff. 
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civilizations, was monotonous and uninteresting. 
Men preferred to be idle if they could compel 
other persons to work for them, nor would any 
one do it unless compelled. 

‘Tho original problem,’ Dealey and Ward hold, 'was how to 
make men work,' and they add that ‘nothing short of slavery 
could ever have accomplished this.’r 
In another place, however, "Ward criticizes the 
view expressed by Spencer® that without slavery 
the stage of discipline is never reached : 

‘ The constant spur of want is sufllclent of itself to accomplish 
this, as is evidenced by non-slavcholdlng industrial societies.'® 
It may be agreed that slavery played an important 
r61e in disciplining men to uninterrupted labour, 
but some prevalent theories as to the transmission 
of this capacity cannot bo accepted. 

Thus the sociolc^sts just quoted set forth the view that the 
stronger and more adaptable persons, who could bear and 
survive the burdens of their enslaved existence, could * transmit 
some small increment of their new-found powers of endurance 
to their Msterity. For the capacity to labour is a typical 
" acquired character,” that has been transmitted In minute 
additions from parent to offspring and generation to generation 
of slaves, until great numbers of men were at last born with a 
"natural" or constitutional power to apply themselves to 
monotonous tasks during their whole lives.' ^ 

Now it should be observed that the contrasts so 
often drawn between native aptitudes of men in 
primitive life and in civilization are, to say the 
least, very questionable.® Even if any such 
difference should be established, it could not be 
explained in the manner set forth by Dealey and 
"Ward. The trouble -with their position is that, on 
their theory, capacity to labour is an acquired 
character, and hence, biologically considered, its 
transmission through inheritance is very unlikely. 
If there are any innate differences in regard to 
capacity for labour between contemporary mankind 
and our earliest ancestors, a more plausible kind of 
explanation would be found in the operation of a 
principle of selection, by which the more industri- 
ous type of man survived and those unfit for 
steady and irksome toil were, partially at least, 
eliminated. 

Tho great fundamental effect of slavery on the 
economic activities of mankind, and through them 
on other social traits, is the division of labour. 
It is the original differentiation of human society 
into a governing and regulating and a governed 
and operating class. 


V. Slavery and religion in pruiitive 
CULTURE. — Slavery, like other features of the 
mores of a people, has had the sanction of the 
prevailing religion. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind ourselves how recently slavery was not 
only recognized by tho governments of leading 
nations professedly Christian, but also championed 
by eminent theologians as an institution of divine 
sanction and even prescription. 

An interesting phenomenon in primitive slaveiy 
— how wide-spread has not been determined — is 
the securing of freedom by a slave through his 
devoting himself to some deity. 

Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast of W. 
Africa, e.g., ‘ according to custom, ony slave who takes refuge 
in a temple and dedicates himself to the Bervice of a god, cannot 
be reclaimed by his owner,’ but, we are told, * as by paying a 
fee to the priests the owner can close the doors of all the temples 
in the neighbourhood to his fugitive slaves, this provision of an 
asylum for an ill-treated slave is more apparent than real.' i 
A parallel to this is found in the emancipation of a 
serf in mediteval Europe tlirough his taking holy 
orders. 

A curious view of the relation between slavery 
and religion was put forth by A. Comte,® which 
would scarcely deserve attention or require refuta- 
tion at the present time, except for the fact that it 
seems still to have adherents and has been repeated 
with approval by J. K. Ingram in his valuable 
work on the History of Slavery and Serfdom.^ 

Since, so this theory has it, the rise of pol^-theism was con- 
temporary with or soon followed tho formation of sedentary 
communities, it is concluded that that religious system was 
coincident in time with tho system of slavery. To quote 
Ingram : ' There is, in fact, a natural correlation between them, 
os there is between fetichism and the massacre of captives, and 
between monotheism and liberty ' : t'.e., ' fetichism, ns a strictly 
local religion, tended to the extermination of prisoners, because 
it could not establish any spiritual tie between the victors and 
the vanquished sufficient to check the impulse to destruction. 
But each form of polytheism being of a receptive and ac- 
commodating nature, and not absolutely excluding the others, 
the conquerors and the conquered had suffleient community of 
religious ideas to admit habitual harmony, whilst there was yet 
a sufficient difference to maintain a certain distance between 
them. The submission of the vanquished implied an admission 
of the inferiority of his deities, and the acknowledgment sufficed 
to consecrate his permanent subordination.' 

While there is an element of truth in these 
speculations, especially in the sentence last quoted, 
as an explanation of the cause of slavery it is 
wholly inadequate. 

VI, Distribution of slavery ajiono prim- 


Slavery ' creates a set of persons bom to work that others 
may not work, and not to think in order that others may 
think.* e 

Thus was made possible the leisure class, released 
from constant toil, and the historical function of 
tliis class, whatever that may have been. 

‘ Leisure is the great need of early societies, and slaves only 
can give men leisure.’ 7 

Tliat the keeping of slaves furthered the 
augmentation and accumulation of wealth, with 
all the power and prestige that go with it, need 
hardly be said. 

A further consequence of this division of labour 
and tho social distinction based upon it is 
a contempt for manual labour, domestic and 
agricultural, and, in later stages of economic 
development, industrial. 

To give but two tjTiloal instances ; In Uganda the prevalence 
of slavery 'causes .all manual labour to bo looked upon ns 
derogntoiy to the dignity of a free man,'® and In Dahomey 
‘agriculture is despised because slaves are employed in it.’» 

tp. SOf. 

® In his Studj/ o/Fon'ofojrj/9, London, 18S0, p. 19J. 

• Dynamie Sociology, New York, 18SS, i. 541. 

• Tezl-book qf Sodologv, p. OL 

• See on this point F. Bo-os, The Hind of Primittre Man, 
hew York, 1911, esp. ch. Iv. ‘Mental Traits of Primitive Man 
and CivUired Man.’ 

• Bagehol, p. 73. 7 Ib, p. 72. 

® C, T. Wilson and It W. Felkin, uganifo nnd the Egyptian 
So^an, London, 1SS2, 1. 160, quoted in MI ii. 272. 

• B. F. Burton, A Mission to Gelele, King of Dahotney, 
London, 1EB4, 11. 248, quoted In Spencer, ill. ICO. 


ITIVE PEOPLES BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS.— 
Slavery is unknown in aboriginal Australia. In 
Oceania it isfound in only a few islandsand districts, 
being confined, in Melanesia, almost entirely to 
W. New Guinea, and, in Polynesia, to Tahiti and 
New Zealand ; it probably does not exist at all 
in Micronesia. There is no clear evidence of 
slavery among the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, while it is of frequent occurrence in the 
Malay Archipelago and the Philippines. In the 
last-named group the most primitive and probably 
the_ aboriginal race, the Negritos, have no slaves. 
It is found among a considerable number of tlie 
aboriginal tribes of Indo-China and India ; it is 
unknown among such very primitive groups as the 
Todas and the Veddas. In Central Asia and 


Siberia its existence has been proved only in the 
case of the natives of Kamchatka; some of the 
Bedawin of Arabia and N. Africa keep slaves. 

_ Slavery was a well-established institution in the 
civilized states of the American continent, in 
Mexico, Central America, and Peru, before the 
European conquest, but was very uncommon 
among the other aborigines. In N. America it 
appears to have been unknown outside of the Pacific 
Coast area from Bering Strait to N. California. 
The institution is whofiy foreign to Eskimo life, 
* A. B. Ellis, The Etce-tpeaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, 
London, 1890, p. 220. 

J Cours de philosophic positive, 0 vols., Paris, 1830-42, lefon 53 
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though in Alaska it has, in a few instances, been 
borrowed from neighbouring Indian tribes. Its 
occurrence has been reported from a few scattered 
Central and S. American tribes. 

Africa is intimately related to the institution of 
slavery, not only by its being the great source of 
supply of the slave-trade of modem European and 
American nations, but also by its being the conti- 
nent where slavery prevails most extensively among 
native peoples of a primitive culture. Leaving out 
of consideration the civilized and semi-civilized 
peoples of N. Africa, Nieboer finds only two 
districts where there is no clear positive evidence 
of the practice ; these are S. Africa south of the 
Zambesi, and the remon about the Upper Nile to 
the south-west of Abyssinia. Particularly large 
aggi'egations of slave-keeping tribes are found on 
the coast of Guinea and in the district formed by 
Lower Guinea and the territory bordering on the 
Congo. It occurs equally among Sudanese and 
Bantu peoples. It does not exist among the 
Pygmies and the Bushmen, and there is no definite 
evidence of its occurrence among the Hottentots.^ 

LiTEiiATniii!. — The following books will give more extended 
discussions of the subject and references to most of the 
literature: H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System; 
Ethnological Researches, The Hague, 1900, 21910 (references 
in this art. are to first ed.); E. Westermarck, MI, 2 vole., 
London, 1906-08, esp. ch. xxvli. ; L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in 
Evolution, 2vol8., do. lOOa esp. pt. i. ch. vi. ; L. T. Hobhouse, 
G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Material Culture and 
Social Institutions of the Simmer Peoples: An Essay in 
Correlation, do. 1916 ; W. G. Sumner, Folkways, Boston, 
1911, esp. ch. vi. : H. Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, 
London, i.'*, 1893, ii.3, 1893, iii. 1890 (esp. pt. vlii. ch. xv.). 

Albert N. Gilbertson. 

SLAVERY (Christian). — i. Introductory. — 
Slavery has existed from very early times and is 
hardly extinct in the world to-day. Few institu- 
tions have produced greater evil, and, though in 

E rimitive and semi-barbarous communities it may 
ave been for a time and in certain places a 
necessary step in human progress, in its more 
developed forms in the Roman empire and the 
New World it has been the cause of an enormous 
amount of suffering, most of which must be un- 
recorded. The causes of slavery are at first sight 
manifold. It may be the result of capture in war ; 
it may be a punishment for crime or debt; or a 
man who is starving may sell himself or his 
children to buy food. But, the more we examine 
the subject, the more we find that the primary 
cause is capture in war, particularly when the war 
is between different races. (We shall see presently 
that the racial element accounts for the perpetua- 
tion of slavery or the lingering of legal and social 
anomalies where they would otherwise probably 
have disappeared.) A stronger race captures a 
weaker, but does not exterminate it, and the 
vanquished become the thralls of their victors. 
Only as a substitute for slaughter can slavery be 
said to have been a step forward in moral progress. 
It must be considered historically and in relation 
to law, economics, ethics, and theology ; and the 
Church, in this as in other things, affected and 
was affected by the social and political institutions 
among which it grew. 

2. In the Old Testament. — Slavery existed 
among the Hebrews, as among all the peoples of 
antiquity, but it appears in milder forms and was 
inspired by a more humane spirit than in either 
Greece or Rome, and there was nothing in Israel 
to correspond to the vast pyramids of Egypt or 
buildings of Assyria reared by the ceaseless labour 
of thralls working under the lash of their oppres- 
sors.® In the Semitic foreworld slaves were 

1 A distribution-map is given at the end of the second edition 

of Nieboer's work. r, tt -nr 

2 For slavery in ancient Babylonia see O. H. W, Johns, The 
Oldest Code of Laws in the World (Code of gammurabi, king of 
Babylon, 2286-2242 B.o.), Edinburgh, 1903. 


probably captives in war. The Israelites from 
being sojourners became bondmen in Egypt and 
owed their deliverance to Moses. Here, as else- 
where, what is properly called slavery shades off 
imperceptibly into what is not. The Hebrew 
nsV is used of the service of servants and of slaves 
to their masters, of subjects serving tlieir king, 
and of serving God. Its cognates in other Semitic 
tongues have a like variety of meanings.^ 

The OT legislation as to slavery is given in art. 
Slavery (Jewish). 

3, In the New Testament. — There is no explicit 
condemnation of slavery in the teaching of our 
Lord. It would even be difficult to say how much 
He refers to it, as the Greek can mean ‘slave,’ 
‘ bond servant,’ or ‘ servant.’ The later differ- 
entiation into free, half-free, and unfree, or free 
man, serf, and slave, was not definitely evolved. 
But it remains true that the abolitionist could 
point to no one text in the Gospels in defence of 
his position, while those who defended slavery 
could appeal at any rate to the letter of Scripture. 
Our Lord accepted the political and social con- 
ditions of His time, leaving His teaching to work 
out its consequences in the Christian (Ihurch and 
in the course of history. 

In St. Paul we find more explicit references and 
a more developed doctrine of the relation of man 
to man. Thus in 1 Co 12'® ‘ were we all baptized 
into one body,’ etre SovKoi efre iheiBepoi, and in 
G.al .3®® ‘there can be neither bond nor free ... for 
ye nil are one in Christ Jesus.’® But it is in the 
Epistle to Philemon that St. Paul’s teaching is 
most clear. Onesimus was a runaway slave whom 
the apostle was sending back to his master 
Philemon. 


The names Onesimus and Philemon are both Phrygian, and 
‘ for some reason or other Phrygian slaves were regarded with 
contempt’ : d’pvf ovijp auelvuv koI StoKove'irrfpos was an 

old sajdng.s The name Onesimus is frequent in inscriptions. 

St. Paul asks that Onesimus may be forgiven, that 
he may be received as he himself would have been 
(v.^i). But there is no condemnation of slavery. 
Nevertheless it has been rightly said that ‘St. 
Paul does not seem quite to like the relation.’* 
Why was it that he and others were slow to con- 
demn an institution fraught with so much evil to 
mankind? Three reasons may be assigned: (1) 
our Lord left the implications of His teaching to 
be worked out in time, as we saw above ; (2) the 
immediate abolition or attempted abolition of 
slavery in the Roman empire would probably have 
led to the collapse of the fabric of society ;® (3) the 
early Church was buoyed up with the hope of 
the immediate second coming of Christ; hence 
earthly things did not matter so much, and, what- 
ever a man’s condition in this world, it was gener- 
ally better for him to remain in it, and be faithful 
to his duties towards those Svith whom he found 
himself in relation whether as a master or as a 
bond-servant.® . v - 

The more closely we examine the thought of the 
NT witers and understand the conditions under 
which they lived, the less shall we be inclined to 


1 See O. 0. Whitehonse, In ELB, s.v. ' Servant, Slave, 
Slavery.’ 

2 Of. also Ool 311. ^ 1 - , 

3 Wallen, Eist. de Vesclavage dans Vantiomte, 11 . 61 f. ; 
W, 0. E. Oesterley, in The Expositor’s Greek Testament, iv. 
119101 ' 207 , ' The Epistle to Philemon.’ 

4 H. M. Gwatkin, Early Church Eistory, London, 1909, «. 


? Perhaps this has suggested the use of the term ‘ Spartaoist’ 
the extreme socialists of the present day, as Spartacus was 

s'cf^Eph^'e^s, Cof^a^i, 1 Ti 61, Tit 2W-, 1 P 218 .. We may 
obably infer that St. Paul felt that there was pome danger 
it the new sense of spiritual dignity, and of spintual rel.ation 
tween Christians of all conditions, should tend violently to 
atroy the old social order ; he is afraid lest the conduct of 
iristian men should bring discredit or suspicion upon the 
igion of Christ. 
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be surprised at their attitude towards this and 
other social questions. 

It is a mistake to say that St. Paul consciously 
addressed himself to the task of abolishing slavery 
by urging those aspects of the gospel which, in 
their practical application, he knew would eventu- 
ally undermine it. ' It is not likely that lie saw 
the way to its destruction at all.’ ^ But this does 
not mean that the Apostle thought that slavery was 
right in itself, and a thing so anti-Christian 
in its nature could not permanently continue. 

4. In the early Church. — There are few refer- 
ences to slavery in the Apostolic Fathers. 

St. IicnatiuB Bays that slaves ought not to be despised, nor 
ought they to be puffed up : AovXov^ #cal 2ovAa( IXIJ xmeprj^avef 
nXXa ovTol 0v(rtovcr^w«rap, aAA* et? Otov frXetop 

JovXcxi^Toixrap, Ipa Kpeirrowy eXeuSffpias Mij atpirtaaray 

airt rov <oipov eAevdepova^at, ipa SovAoi evpeducriv 
St. Barnabas does not wish slavea to be cotnnmnded with 
bitterness i Ov firj eirtrafps traiSicrKp douAu o-ou «p TriKpi^, to?j 
TOP ovTOP «A7ri^ov£ri, /i'^rroTe ou t^opriOrjaji rhv <jr* afif^orepotT 
Oerfp' on cvK jfptfavufrop jtecA^crac, aXx* oiV UveOp-a 
tlToipatTefi 

The Fathers of the Church make frequent refer- 
ence to slavery and generally show pity for the 
slave without condemning the institution. In 
many cases a common faith must have drawn 
master and slave together closer than would have 
been possible had one or both been heathen, for in 
Christ they shared a higher unity. This was 
intensified during persecution, when the humblest 
slaves amazed the Roman populace by showing a 
fortitude as great as that of any saint or hero. 

At the persecution of Lyons and Vienne in A.n. 177 it was said 
o( the torture ol the slave girl Biandina, ' Never woman in our 
time suffered so much as this one.' ^ Likewise at the martyrdom 
oi 8t. Perpetua in 203. ‘There is something here even more 
signifleant than the lofty courage of Perpetua, which forms the 
front of the story. From first to last she never dreams that 
Revocatus and Felioitas are less than her equals and com- 
panions in Christ. Enthusiasm might have nerved the matron 
and the slave apart ; but no mere enthusiasm could have joined 
their hands in death. The mischievous eccentricities of 
Montanism are as dust in the balance while we watch the 
mighty working of the power of another world in which not 
only the vulgar fear of death is overcome, but the deepest 
social division of the ancient world is utterly forgotten.’® 

With the end of persecution Christianity was 
not put to so severe a test in its members, and so 
there was always a tendency to slip back into the 
standards of a world still largely heathen at heart, 
for the structure of ancient society lasted beyond 
the conversion of Constantine, though several 
forces were combining to shake it. It is not 
^rprising, therefore, that the Church, and the 
Fathers who were her spokesmen, tended to 
palliate and even to compromise with, rather than 
to oppose, the evils of slavery, and that the 
tliought of a spiritual society in which all earthly 
distinctions are of little account was not so clear 
TO the minds of a later generation as it was to St. 
Paul, or to master and slave who died together in 
the Roman amphitheatre. It was easier to say, 
therefore, that the ‘ true slavery is the slavery of 
sin ’ than to grapple with the evils of an institu- 
tion inseparable from ancient society. 

As the doctrinal system of Christianity became 
more explicit, it may seem remarkable that its 
moral implications did not become more explicit 
M quotations will show the attitudes of 

the Fathers, though here, as elsewhere, they vary 
as the spirit of each is that of a mystic, a dog- 
matist, an administrator, or a lawyer. 

St. Irenaius says that before redemption there was no differ- 
ence among men : 'Signifleane quoniam secundum carnem ex 
mens, et ex servis Christus statueret filios Dei, similiter 
mniDus dans munus Spiritus vivificantis nos.* 6 


rrnJJ' 5" yincent. The Epistles to the Phitippians and Philemot 
Edinburgh, 1897, p. 166. 
i n iv. 3. 3 Ep. xix. 7. 

uwatkm, i. 163. The account of her martyrdom la in Eus 
uf V. 1 (PG XX. 416). 

■ Gwatkin, ii. 127. 

o ' IV. xxi. 3 (PO vii. 1046) ; ed. W. W. Harvey 

' vois., Cambridge, 1857, ii. 227. 


Clement of Alexandria protests against unfair treatment of 
slaves, quoting the proverb : Ota yap 6ecnrotva TOtdSe y* a icvwv,! 
and states the equality of master and slave before God. He 
draws out the Pauline teaching that it is the duty of slaves to 
obey their masters and of wives to obey their husbands, and, if 
those in authority are bad, the duty of submission remains the 
same. 

Origen recalls in what terms Celsus had reproached the first 
Christians with the number of slaves they counted amongst 
them C^TovTou? ydn dftovr tov tr^eripov ©eov avT69tv oppXpyovvree 
3)}Aoi citriv, oTt povpvs tovs ij\t0tovr koX ayevveis tcai avanrOjjrovs 
xat dvSpdiroBa^ xai yiJvaia, xai natSdpta^ neidetr e0e\ova‘i re /cat 
iuvavTol.z Christians ought to show their slaves how, while 
having a free spirit, they can be ennobled by religion. 

Justin Martyr recalls the forgotten spirit of universal brother- 
hood.3 Tertullian invokes the same spirit of world-wide 
charity: ‘Unam omnium rempublicam agnosoimus munduni. 
. . . Fratrea autem etiam vestri sumus, jure naturae matris 
unius, etsi vos parum homines, quia mali fratres.'* 

Amobius enforces the same truth : ‘ ideiroo nnimas mislt, ut 
. . . expugnarent ntque everterent civitates, servitutis op- 
primerent, et manciparent se Jugo, et ad ultimum fierent 
alterius altera potestatis natalium conditione mutata.’® 

This equality of ail mankind is asserted many times. St. 
Jerome remarks : ‘Aequaliter omnes nasoimur, et imperatores, 
et pauperes: aequaliter et morimur cranes; aequalfs enim 
conditio est.’® 

St. Ambrose says : ' Eadem enim natura omnium mater cat 
hominura ; et idea fratres sumus omnes, una atqua eadem 
matre geniti, cognatlonisque eodem jure devioti.’^ 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem does not think that slavery in itself is 
bad : ovy ort altrxytn] rj JovAr to, oAA* ori to Sovhoy ovra, ihevSepiav 
jrAarreo-eoi, xaicov.8 

Again, the relation of master and slave is compared by 
St. Cyril of Ale.\andria with that of the maker and the thln^ 
made : ov yap dv irore rijv avTijy a^tav ry Jeorrorj) t^opeop to 

JoDAoV, OV0i TW TTOtlJO'OVTl, t 5 TTOlTjWv.® 

Despite the timidity of some of the Fathers, the 
instinct of tlie Clmrch was against slavei-y. It is 

epitaph hears 
iman bishops, 
I., had been 
slaves. The tendency of the Fathers certainly 
was to urge the slave to be obedient, rather than 
to urge the master to set him free. 

St. Augustine writesi: * Etiam sermo mlhi est ad vos, servi, 
quicumque dominos camaies habetis, cuicuraque servitii con- 
ditionem debetis. Obedite dominis vestris, diligite ex corde, 
non ad oculum servientes, sed ministerium ex amore facientes : 
quia et iUos Deus constituit ut vobis dominentur, et vos ut 
serviatis. Bene serviate propter Deum quia de bono servitio 
mercedem habebitis. Si bom fueritis, meliores eritis dominis 
malls : quia apud Deum anima uniuscuiusque non est dis- 
cernenda nobilitate, sed opere, neo genere, sed aotione.’i® 

Augustine thinks that the state of slavery is the result of 
human sin. He discusses the question in the dt Civitate Dei, 
xix. 15. 

The decrees of Councils and Canons are some- 
times interpreted as favourable, sometimes as 
unfavourable, to the slave. Did the Church 
hasten the powers of gradual emancipation which 
without her would not ultimately have home the 
fruit that it did, or did she retard a change ivhich 
but for her would have gone farther and achieved 
its end more quickly ? The right view is between 
the two, though the truth is on the whole more 
favourable to the Church than othenvise. The 
spirit of Christianity, like leaven working ivithin 
human society, always tended towards freedom ; 
but individual Christian writers and the official 
decrees of Councils erred on the side of a nervous 
fear of disturbing established institutions. The 
same tendency which we see in St. Augustine in 
the West appears in the East in St. Gregory and 
St. Basil. A church of Cappadocia by common 
consent elected for bishop a ^ave of Simplicia, a 
rich matron, generous towards the poor, hut 
suspected of heresy. Gregory and Basil con- 
secrated him on the prayers of the people, but 
they do not boldly claim that it is right to ordain 
a slave without the consent of his master. That 


significant that no early Christian 
the inscription ' slave.’ Three R( 
Evaristus, Anicetus, and Calixtus 


l Peed. iii. 11 {PO viii. 649). 

3 Contra Cels. iii. 44 (PG xi. 977). 

3 Apol. ii. 1. * Apol. adv. Gentes, 38 1. 

» Adv. Gentes, ii. 39 ; for tliese and other references to the 
ithera see Wallon, iii. 295 If. 

6 In Ps. Ixxxi. § 4. '^De Noe el Area, 26. 

8 Cat. vi., de {Tjio Z>eo, 26. _ . 

^ Atgumintorum de S. Spintu capita (PG Ixxr. IISS). 

0 De Tempore^ sermo vii. 12. 
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turmoils of the Latin empire in the East. The 
war against the infidel was responsible for the 
perpetuation of slavery. In 1344 the empress 
Anne agreed that the sultan Orkhan should export 
as slaves captives belonging to the party of Canta- 
cuzenos.^ It was against both the theory and the 
practice of the time to sell Christians as slaves to 
an infidel. 

An interesting document quoted by Finlay records the 
ireeing of a serf of Duke Antonio of Athens in 1437 : 

’AAAa KoX fiaXXov eorto cot <Ppayyoy iXivOepof koX Traififa rav 
irav5i(ijv cov wa<n}? vffapoiKta? t« 5ovX.o<ruin}? awb t< ry^apta? 
xavto'xicut'f ^ovoTO^opttot', cAatotrapovxttov icai ercptov oAXoim 
T o»avTi )9 vjrapoiKtoj irpov6p.iov. 

7. Slavery in the Greek Church. — A few refer- 
ences to the attitude of the Church in the East 
further illustrate slavery in E. Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

IJ a slave is made a eunuch, he is to he freed and never to be 
sent back into slavery 2 — a nomooanon of Photius, patriarch of 
Oonstantinople (t S91). 

‘We do not permit slaves to be called to offlee without their 
master’s knowledge, to the annoyance of the masters wlio 

E ossess them, for such a thing works the overthrow of house- 
olds. But if a household slave ever appear worthy of obtain- 
ing a further appointment, such as our Onesimus appeared to 
be, and the makers agree to set him free, and send him forth 
from the house, so let it he.’S 

There are various regulations about fugitive 
slaves in the time of Justinian.'* 

A slave shall be freed if he make known the rape of a virgin.^ 
Those compelled to do something shameful shall he freed by the 
bishop." If any one teach a slave to despise his master, let him 
be anathema.f 

During the Latin empire the soil was generally 
cultivated by serfs, as is shown by a letter of 
Pope Innocent ni. to the archbishop of Patros in 
1209.8 

8. Slavery and the barbarians. — The coming of 
barbarian tribes naturally had an effect on slavery 
as on other institutions, both before and after the 
fall of the Western empire. The small proprietor 
had become more and more depressed and the slave 
gradually emancipated, so both tended to coalesce 
into the serf, or colonus. The process was gradual 
and imperfect, as pure slavery did not in the AVest 
any more than in the East cease as early or as 
universally as has sometimes been assumed, and 
serfdom and slavery W'ent on side by side for many 
centuries. In the disorder of the fall of the 
Western empire captives of war were bought and 
sold ; so another contributory cause of slavery was 
added ; through anarchy and privation many men 
were dxiven to sell themselves as slaves. The 
captives of war taken by Clovis after the defeat 
of the Alemanni, by Charles the Great after the 
defeat of the Saxons, and by Henry the Fowler 
and his successors after the defeat of the Slavs 
were sold as slaves or sometimes settled on the 
land as colons. ' 

Barbarian legislation forbade Christian slaves to 
be sold to pagans or Jews, hut otherwise tended to 
recognize siavei^ as a normal institution. In the 
AVest the marriage of slaves with the benediction 
of priests was refused, as it was generally inter- 
preted to mean freedom. 

The distinctive sign of slavery was short hair, 
?®d'the Salic law forbade cutting the hair of 
individual freemen, as likewise did a capitulary 
of Charles the Great. 

A few extracts from barbarian laws will illus- 
trate the legislation. 

®ie Ltx Alemannorum, of Lothair ii. (c. A.d. 61S-622): 
wm. 1 . Si [libera dimissa] fuerib per cartam aut In 


3 o’ Bist. cf Greece, ed. H. F. Tozer, iv. 166 ff. 

, _oee G. A. Rlmllee and M. Potles, Svvroyua twv Qeiav #cal 
Athens, 1852-59, i. 65. 

. ir !*• t05 (‘ Canons of the Holy Apostles ’). 

6 n’ 8 '• 215 (Patriarch Photius). 

sp’i,®,-®-, 7J6.iii.102. 

-“pwlote JnnocCTifii Papce JII., cd. R Baliize, Paris, 1682, 
Toi. li. bk. xiiL, esp. no. 169. 


ecclesiara et post haeo servo nupserit, ecclesiae ancilla per- 
maneat. 

2. Si libera Alemanna servnm ecclesiae nupserit et servitium 
opus ancilla contradixerit, nbscedat. 

S. Si autem ihi filios vel Alias generaverit, ipsi servi et ancillae 
permaneant, potestatem ad exiendum non haheant. 

4. Ilia autem mater eorum, quando exire voluerit, ante tres 
annos liberam habeat potestatem. Si autem tres annos indura- 
yerit opus onoillae et parentes eius non exadoniaverunt earn ut 
libera fuisset, nee ante dueem nee ante comitem nee in publico 
mallo transaotis tres Kal. Marcias : post haeo ancilla pemianeat 
in perpetuum et quidquid ex ea nati fuerint servi et aneiliae 
Bint.‘l 

‘ xxxvm. 1. Ut die dominioo nemo opera servilia praesumat 
lacere, quia hoe lex prohibuit et sacra soriptura in omnibus 
testatur. 

2. Si quis servus in hoc vicio Inventus fuerit, vapuletur 
fustihus.’7 

The Lex A lemannonim (e. 817-823) decreed that, if a slave 
Aed to a church, he was to be returned to his lord. If the slave 
could not be found, another or his value was to be given to his 
lord.® If a man killed the slave of any one else, he was to com- 
pound with another slave or the value of the slave.4 Any one 
killing a royal or ecclesiastical slave was to compound with 45 
instead of 15 solidi. 

The Lex Bainivariontm o! liothair n. Axes the amount ol 
compensation for various injuries to a slave ; for killing him 
the amount was 20 shillings. 

Dagobert i. (622-638) decreed that, if a slave was sold and, 
unknown to his lord, had a peculium, this became the property 
of the lord." 

An illustration of the amelioration of slavery into serfdom is 
seen in the decree that slaves of the Church shall work three 
days a week on the demesne and three for themselves.® Accord- 
ing to the Decrela Synodonim Bavariearum of uncertain date, 
though not later than the 11th cent., a freeman who has com- 
mitted sacrilege has to get 72 men to ‘do judgment’ for him, 
while a slave has the ordeal of walking over twelve red-hot 
ploughshares or carrying a hot iron.7 

In the Leges Burgundionum of e. a.d. 600 we read (ii. Z)« 
homieidiis) : ‘8. Si servus inoonscio domino hominem ingenuum 
occiderc fortasse praesumpserit, servus tradatur ad mortem : 
dominuB vero reddetur indempnis. 4. Si dominus huius fact! 
conscius fuerit, ambo tradantur ad mortem. 6. Si servus ipse 
post factum defuerit, dominus eius pro pretio servi 30 Bolidos 
parentibus ocoisi cogatur exsolvere: simili de servis regis 
secundum qualitatcm personarum circa interfectores con- 
ditione servata.’S 

In the Lex Frisionum of the 8th cent. tit. i. [E. Frisia only] : 

‘ 13. Si servus nobilem, seu liberum, nut litum, nesciente domino 
occiderit, dominus eius, cuiuscuncguc conditionis fuerit homo 
qui occisus est, iuret hoc sc non iusisse, et mulctam eius pro 
servo, bis simpliim, componet. 14. Aut si servus hoc se iussu 
domini sui fecisse dixerit, et dominus non ne^averit, solvnt 
eum sicut mnnu sua occidisset ; sive nobilig, sive liber, sive 
litus est.’ 8 

The stem side of slave legislation comes out in tit. xx. 3 ; * Si 
servus dominum suum interfecerit, tormentis interAciatur ; 
similiter et litus.’ 1® 

The general tone of this legislation can hardly 
be said to favour the slave, as an injured slave was 
■viewed as a damaged piece of property rather than 
a wronged man. Christian innuence is shown 
especially in the marriage laws. Thus the law of 
the Lombards forbade the breaking of marriages 
between slaves of different masters,** quoting 
Mk 10®. The Council of ChMons of 813 permitted 
the marriage of slaves, but always with the consent 
of their masters. Marriage, or even intercourse, 
hetiveen a free man or woman and a slave was 
sometimes punished ivith death. The condition 
of offspring of these mixed marriages varied, hut 
was generally servile. In England it usually 
followed the status of the father *® (in Cornwall one 
cliild was free, while another was a slave), while 
the Lombard law followed the Roman in making 
the child take the status of the mother. 

The attitude of the Church was to encourage a 

I UGH, ‘ Leges,’ iil., ed. G. H. Pertz, p. 60 f. 

2 16. p. 67. 3 16. p. 129. 

4 J6. p. 133. 3 J6. p. 822. 

6J6. p.280. 7J6. p. 486. 

8/6. p. 533. 9/6. p. 667ff. 

18 Ib, p. 672. With this Pertz would compare Leg. Salicam, 
xin. 4 (ed. P. J. Merkel) : ‘ si puer regis vel letus ingenuam 
feminam traxerit, de vita componat ’ ; and ‘ si servus nut libertus 
incestum commiserit, vapuletur plagis multis ' (JIGS, ‘Leges,’ 

1. 29). 

II See Biot, p. 269, quoting L. A. Muratori, Aniiquitates 
Itaticee medii eevi, Milan, 1738-12, i. 838. Muratori thinks that 
marriage without consent of the lord was punished, though not 
declared null. 

13 See H. de Brncton, De legibtts et consuetudinibus Anglicx 
(Bolls Ser. Ixx.), 6 vols., London, 1878-83, A. 1 ; ‘ De Connubiis 
i servorum.* 
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master to manumit his slave, but, if the slave fled 
of his own accord, the rights of the master were 
protected. It was decreed by canon law that a 
slave could not be ordained without the consent 
of his lord. Had the Church protected the fugitive 
slave in all cases, a great step, towards emancipa- 
tion would have been made. 

? . Disappearance of slavery in Western Europe, 
n France the transition from slavery to serfdom 
took place from the 4th to the 10th cent.,^ while 
serfdom went on to the Revolution. Before a.d. 
1000 there are many references to slavery, hut after- 
wards only a few.® It lasted longer m northern 
than in southern France. A charter of 1113 con- 
tains a donation pure and simple of a woman and 
her child to a monastery. In southern France the 
words servi, ancillce, mancipia are not found later 
than the 10th cent., and even then there wa-s no 
sale of individuals separate from the lands on 
which they worked. 

In Germany a scheme of punishment was set 
forth by the statutes of the Council of Cologne in 
1083, while the first privilege of liberty for fugitive 
slaves was granted by Frederick I. to Bremen in 
1186. In 1220 Frederick il. pronounced against 
refuge in imperial towns for serfs and slaves, but 
in 1230 he granted it to Ratisbon and Vienna ; his 
charter to Ratisbon leaves to the masters a period 
of ten years in which to reclaim fugitive slaves. 
But terminology is rather vague ; in 1243 a dona- 
tion is signed by many servi, but these were 
serfs. In the 12th and 13th centuries personal 
slavery tended to he extinct in western Germany. 
Domestic slavery was totally extinct by 1300 at 
the latest. 

In Spain slavery was a prominent feature of 
mediaeval society. Among the Goths slaves were 
employed in tne army and in administrative 
posts. Here, as elsewhere, the Churcli was a slave- 
owner. Donations of mancipia were made in 812 
and 891 respectively by Alphonso the Chaste and 
Alphonso III. to the church of Orviedo. In 966 a 
Count of Barcelona freed in his ^vill all the slaves 
acquired hy him. Wars among the lords and 
against the Moors led to the abolition of domestic 
slavery, and it seems to have disappeared from 
Castile in the 13th century. The marriage of 
slaves was independent of the will of the master.® 
Excommunication was launched against the sellers 
of men by tit. 24 of the national Council of Val- 
ladolid in 1322. In 1491 Moorish captives were set 
free, and in 1501 they were driven from Spain 
altogether. In 1558 an ordinance of Philip n. 
decreed the expulsion from Spain of Jewish slaves 
and those recently made Christian. Those whom 
Ferdinand and Isabella ejected were admitted into 
Portugal by John li. on the condition of emigrat- 
ing after seven years under penalty of slavery. 
Many could not emigrate and necame slaves. In 
1626 all slaves were obliged to embrace Christian- 
ity, and the Moorish slaves diminished, but the 
slave traffic continued. Christian slaves were 
found in the 18th and serfdom continued to the 
19th century. 

The end of slavery came slowly also in Italy. 
The tumults of the 10th and lltli centuries pro- 
longed personal slavery and drove small proprietors 
into the position of serfs. The Italian republics 
had Greek Saracen slaves, and the ancient annals 
of Venice show her as a mart of slaves bought in 
the East or exchanged into Eastern lands, and 
among these must be reckoned Christians who had 
been enslaved. From the 7th and 8th centuries 
1 P. Allard, Le» Qriginu du servage en France, p. 8. 


- Plot, p. 330. . 1. .. . , j it. 

S Traces of ancient barbarity appear— not only docs the father 
enfoy all his life the goods of his son, but he is authorized to 
eat him, if be finds himself in danger of djung of hunger— so it 
was not remarkable if a child could be sold (Biot, p. 417). 


they brought back slaves from Africa, whom 
they sold to other Africans or to the Moors estab- 
lished in Spain. This traffic went on despite the 
prohibition of the Church. 

It is recorded in the life of Pope Zacharias (741-762) : ‘Con- 
tigit plures Veneticorum hano romanam advenisse in utbem 
negociatores, et mercimoniinundinas propagantesmultitudinem 
manciporum, virilis scilicet et femini generis emere visi sunt, 
quos et in Africani ad paganam gentera nitebantur deducere. 
Quo cognito idem sanctissimus pater Deri prohibuit, dstoque 
eisdem Veneticis pretio, quod in corum emptione se dedisso 
probati sunt, cunctos a jugo servitutis redemit.’ 

Towards 840 the emperor Lothair i, promised to 
prevent his subjects from making slaves in the 
duchy of Venice, keeping them, or selling them to 
the pagans. About the year 800, under the doge 
Urso Participate, this species of commerce was for- 
bidden under severe penalties, but the prohibition 
was little respected. 

Sometimes the slavery was qualiDed, as in one case at least 
the consent of the slave to be transferred from one master to 
another was granted.l 


In the 14th and even in the 15th cent. Venetians 
bought slaves in their colonies of Istria and Dal- 
matia. In 1323 the explorer Marco Polo freed one 
of his slaves by his will. There is a contract of 
1428 for the sale of a young Russian woman of 
thirty-three, and a law of 1446 forbade the sale of 
slaves to the Ragusans and Dalmatians because 
they sold them again to the Musalmans. The 
Venetians bought and sold slaves in Asia and 
Africa ; they were only forbidden to sell Chris- 
tians to Musalmans. The existence of slavery 
and especially of the practice of mutilation was 
one of the causes of the moral corruption of Venice, 
and thus probably contributed in the long run 
not only to the decay of the moral stamina of 
her people, but also to the decline of her pros- 
perity.® 

Not only Venice but also Pisa and Amalfi traded 
in slaves. The Opuscula of Pope Celestine V. 
(1294) contain various regulations; e.y., the Jews 
can have only slaves that have been reared in the 
house — if they are Christians, they become free ; if 
a priest has married a free woman, the children 
become slaves of the Church, which has been 
injured by the sin of their father. At Bologna 
enfranchisement was achieved in 1283 ; in Florence 
there are still traces of personal slavery in the 14th 
century. The statutes of Florence of 1415 per- 
mitted citizens to have slaves ‘ qui non sunt Catho- 
licae fidei et Christianae.’ The statutes of Lucca of 
1537 declare that the master of a female slave can 
force one who has had intercourse with her to Imy 
her at double the price which she cost, besides 
paying a fine. 

in the kingdom of Naples rural slavery had been 
converted into the colonate which continued under 
Greek domination and was found there by the 
Normans. 


So a rescript of the emperor Otto n. in 985 speaks of free men 
rho, in default of slaves, ‘ ex inopia servorum.’ are established 
a colons in the domain of the Church in locis ecclesiastic 
latrimonlis.’ 

In the 11th and 12th centuries many small 
lultivators of Naples and Bologna su^endered 
hemselves to powerful proprietors. In Sicilv 
lavery was disappearing in the time of Fredenck 
>f Aragon (1296-1337). His Capitula Regis Stciliw 
>rder the master of a slave baptized by him to 
Teat him as a brother and to baptize him soon after 
lirth ; if he fail to do so, the slave is to be baptized 
n church and declared free; female slaves must 
lot be prostituted, Biot acutely observes : 

1 B Gamba, Serie degli seritti impresti in Dialello Veneziano, 

enice, 1832, p. 32, ‘Instrumento di vendita d uno schiavo 
:ritto 1' anno 1305.’ ... , _ . , _ 

2 See Pierre Dnru, niet.de la Rijmbhque de Fen we’, 

B40 bk. xix. 5 6f. : also, for Italian slavery in the later Middle 
ges Jac”b Burckhardt, The CivilUalion of theRenaUiMce 
%Italy\ tr. S. G. C. Middlcmore, London, 1892, p. 290f., 
[uratori, Anlia. Hal. medii am. 
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‘Ocs divers cxemples nous inontr»nt I’empreinte permanents 
des habitudes orientales sur le caraos6re itolien.’l 

It is clear, therefore, that slavery was not ex- 
tinct in Europe at the close of the Middle Ages, 
but that commercial interests and the strife between 
Christian and Saracen or Turk had peroetuated it 
in the eastern Mediterranean. When Elizabethan 
adventurers and their contemporaries of other 
lands explored America and exploited Africa, they 
only transferred to fresh soil an institution which 
they found ready to hand. This perpetuation of a 
decayed ancient and mediaeval abuse and its re- 
erection on a far vaster scale than ever before is 
one of the most remarkable and deplorable instances 
of historical continuity. Thus, when the emperor 
Charles V. took Tunis in 1535, thousands of men 
and women were killed or led away into slavery.* 
Christians and Muhammadans alike employed 
prisoners of war as galley-slaves. By this time 
negroes had already been brought from Africa to 
America. But slavery was destined to continue 
on tlie widest scale in English-speaking countries. 
In England, as in N. Europe generally, there is 
a gap in the institution between mediteval and 
modem times. 

10 . Slavery in Britain.” — The early history of 
slavery in Britain is obscure as everything else in 
primitive development, but it seems clear that 
slavery existed not only from Celtic but also prob- 
ably from pre-Celtic times. When slaves appear, 
they are probably the relics of subject races. Thus 
it may be conjectured that the conquering Celts 
reduced to servitude some of the aboriginal Iber- 
ians, but it is not probable that this process was 
thorough-going, and more would be kept in a half- 
free condition or allowed to mingle with the con- 
quering races. Early Celtic customs show us a 
number of slaves, but the structure of society is not 
really that of a slave economy, and at the English 
conquest of Britain slavery was rather a survival. 
There was hardly the clear-cut division between 
bond and free which marks the slavery of ancient 
Athens or Borne, or of the United States in modern 
times. 


‘ U appears that the arrangement ol society on the basis oI 
slavery or serfdom is not so easily carried out as many suppose, 
and that it is, perhaps, a more complex result of historical 
development than even primitive democracy.’ * 

So in the undeveloped polity of pre-Conquest 
England slavery, though frequent, was not the 
economic basis of society. SJave-otvning, there- 
fore, became limited to kings and other important 
persons. 

‘With the rest of the inhabitants of Scotch and Welsh moun- 
tains and of Irish hogs, slaves might be an exceptional com- 
raodlty, female slaves might even be specially sought for 
different purposes; hut there could be no slave-holding 
husbandry arrangements.’ 6 


We do not know enough of the details of the 
English conquest of Britain to he sure how the 
English dealt with those whom they conquered. 
The theory of the almost complete displacement 
by slaughter or driving west of the Celtic tribes is 
1 P. 441. 

The Cambridge Modem History, vol. Hi. oh. 4, ‘The 
ft'® j Ottoman Power,’ by Moritz Brosch. For the 

attitude of Muhammadan to Christian slaves see D. S. Mar- 
Bonouth. Early Development of Mohammedanism (JSL, 2nd 
w.), London, 1914, and for Jewish traffic in Christian slaves 
“j-ghtdman. Hist, of the Jews, 8 vols., London, 1S6S, 111. 

P- VinogradofI, The Growth of the Manor, London, 
*n England, Oxford, 1892, and English Society 

Flei'cnfh Century, London, 1908 ; F. Seehohm, The 
fr I „ Pdfnpc Community, do. 1883 ; J. E. Lloyd, Hist, of 
o ^ do. 1911 ; B. Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum 
KSi hazonicf, S vols., do. 1805 ; I. Jastrow, Zur strafreehtlichen 
<tT t der Sclaven bei Deutschen find Angetsachsen {in 
untersuchungen zur deutschen Staats- und Eechtsgeschiohte,’ 
I j Borlin, 1878; F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book 

and Beyond, Cambridge, 1897 ; J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in 
England, 2 vols., London, 1849. 

’ ' mogradoff, Growth of the Manor, p. 27. 

° Jo. p. 27. 


now exploded — ^perhaps a larger number were made 
slaves than is often assumed, and, if so, this would 
account for the longer continuance of slavery in 
England than on the Continent, for slaves are con- 
tinually mentioned alike in Old English literature 
and legislation and must have been fairly numerous 
at the Conquest. The old English term was Jjeoia, 
and sometimes esnc. The story of Pope Gregory 
the Great and the sale of beautiful English slave- 
boys in the Eoman Eorum is too well known to 
need repetition,^ hnt it shows that English slaves 
found a ready market abroad. Till after the 
Conquest Bristol was the chief port for the sale 
of slaves. But how far was Old English slavery 
an inheritance from early Britain and how far an 
importation from the Continent ? Eoman masters 
had lorded it over British slaves at Colchester and 
elsewhere.* Slavery among Teutonic tribes is 
described in the Germania of Tacitus ; it is dis- 
puted whether the English tribes brought over 
large numbers of slaves with them to England.” 

As the Celtic tribes were driven west, some men 
would doubtless be enslaved, and the survival of 
remnants of a former race would explain some 
anomalies, such as the half-free laets of Kent, 
whose exact nature is not known.” Many points 
indeed of early English slavery remain obscure. 
The greater number of slaves were probably in 
bondage to landowners.” Various regulations are 
given in the Penitentiary of Theodore, archbishop 
of Canterbury (669-690). A father compelled by 
necessity can hand over his son to slavery for seven 
years, but, if for longer, only with the consent of 
the son. In Alfred’s laws it is decreed that slaves 
should not have the same holidays as free labourers, 
only the Wednesdays in the four ember weeks. 

In a bilingual dialogue written in the 10th cent, the slave 
complains of his thraldom, ’Hal ha 1 hard work it is, hard work 
it is, because I am not free ’ (‘ Aqf, hig, micel gedeorf ys hyt, 
geleof micel gedorf hit ys, /erpam to neomfreoh ').(5 

The ravages of the Danes seem to have forced 
some monks to escape starvation by becoming 
slaves on large estates. 

The manumission of slaves was common, being 
often done in a wUI — and, of course, at other 
times.* 

Bishop Wilfrith, on receiving a grant of Selsey from Oacd- 
waelha of Wessex, manumitted 250 slaves.® A letter of Arch- 
bishop Brihtwald to Forthere, bishop of Sherborne, begs him to 
order Beorwald, abbot of Glastonbury, to release a captive girl.* 

What percentage of the population were slaves 
is not known, but there were probably more just 
before the Norman Conquest than in the other 
countries of W. Europe. 

‘If we turn to the Old English charters we shall have to 
recognize that up to the eleventh century, slavery and manu- 
mission from slavery ere playing a most important part in social 
life.’i* 

Domesday Book shows 25,000 slaves in England. 
These were spread over the country in very unequal 
proportion — ^none in Yorkshire or Lincolnshire, 
9 per cent in Kent, 24 per cent in Gloucestershire, 
and 18 per cent in Devon.** 

I The narrative is in Bede, HE ii. 1. 

* Hodgkin, Political Hist, of England, i. 89. 

* Tacitus {Germ. 40) describes the immolation of slaves ‘to 
ensure ’ secrecy in the worship of the goddess Herthus by the 
Continental Angli, in a ‘hallowed grove’ on an island, perhaps 
Biigen (sec art. Europe, vol. v. p. 593). The slaughter of slaves 
may also have been part of the ceremony itself (see Tao. Germ. 
[of. ed. of H. Furneaux, Oxford, 1894) ad loe.). 

* See Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 27. 

® A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, Ui. 202. 

® Seehohm, English Village Community, p. 65. His ambition 
is to get an outllt of oxen from his lord and become a gebur 
instead of a bsoie. 

7 Thorpe, Diplomatarium, pp. 621-651 ; Crawford Collection 
of Early Charters and Documents, now in the Bodleian, ed. 
A. S. Napier and W. H. Stevenson, Oxford, 1895, p. 182 (will of 
Alfwold, bishop of Crediton, t e, 1012). 

8 Bede, HE iv. 13. * Haddan and Stubbs, 

1* Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Cen 

u Vinogradofl, Growth of the Manor, p. 378. 
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But personal slavery was beginning to disappear 
into villeinage, and the villein was half-free; he 
was generally free as against all men except his 
lord, only attached to the land and not able to 
leave it. Instead of constantly watching slaves 
and spending care and thought in organizing their 
univilling labour, the upper classes of medieeval 
society levied dues and services from villeins who 
were attached to the soil and held in order by the 
interests which they had in their oivn households.* 
Slavery properly so called became extinct in 
England m the 13th cent., though it still seems 
to have been possible from a legal standpoint. 
But the rural population was still ‘largely unfree,’ 
and in 1313 the bishop of Durham manumitted a 
scholar of the city.® 

One feature differentiates the disappearance of 
slavery in England and in the Roman empire — that 
in England there were no libertini, or freedmen, 
though Vinogradoff thinks there may be some 
trace of them in the coliberti. 

The gradual change from slavery to villeinage 
was accomplished by the elimination of slaveiy, as 
for a time the two institutions had existed sicfe by 
side; villeinage was swept away finally at the 
Restoration, though it had been nearly extinct for 
some time before.® 

A statute of 1647 (Edward vi.) ordered a runaway or one who 
lived idly for three days to be broufcht before two fustices of 
the peace, marked V with a hot iron in the breast, and adjudged 
for two years the slave of him who bought him. The slave was 
to be fed, and punished if he refused fo work ; if he absented 
himself for fourteen days, he was to bo marked with an S on 
the breast and be his master’s slave for ever. 

Villeins in the 13th and 14th centuries comprised 
a large class including not only the villeins or early 
times but also the degraded freeman and the half- 
emancipated or now nearly freed slave.'* About 
1240 there is a grant of freedom to the population 
of the vill of Kirby in Kendal who had previously 
been unfree.® 

II. Slavery in the East Syrian Church. — 
Directions about slave-holding are found in the 
works of Ebedjesus (f 1318), metropolitan of Nisibis, 
or Zoba. 

He directs that, if any one have manumitted some of his 
slaves and not manumitted others, those still under the yoke 
shall be manumitted. If a non-manumitted slave dies, his lord 
shall bo his heir. 

This plainly shows that the slave could acquire 
property, presumably like the pcculium of the 
Romau slaves. If the slave had sons, it would go 
to them, but, if not, then to his lord — ^not to the 
slave’s other relatives.® 

Mar Gregor of Melitene, knotvn as Bar-Hebrajus 
or Abulpharagus (primate of the Jacobites in 
Chaldma, Assyria, and Mesopotamia, 1261), issued 
instructions on the manumission of slaves ; 

If a lord shall say to his slave, ‘ O my lord,’ or to his slave 
woman, ‘O my lady,' or ‘0 my sister,' or ‘O my wife,' the 
manumission shall not be confirmed by these phrases. But, if 
he shali say to the slave, ‘O free man,' and to the slave woman, 
•O free woman,' they shall be freed. He who is sick cannot 


1 Vinogradoif, Grmcth of the Manor, pp. 332-336. 

S F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, Zffst. of Bng. Jjato before 
Edteard /.*, 2 vols., Clarabridge, 1898, i. 416. 

s For villeinage see VinogrMOlI in EBrtt, artt. ‘ Serfdom ’ 
and ‘ I’illcnago.'and Villainage in England ; O. Petit-Dutaillis, 
Sludiet.and Motet Supplementary to Slubbt’ Conetitutional 
JBiilory, Eng. tr., London, 1003-14, li. ; H. L. Gray, ‘The 
Commutation of Villein Services in England before the Black 
Heath,’ in English Mist. Eevievi, xxix. (1014] ; E. E. Power, 
'The Effects of the Black Death on Rural Organisation in 
England,’ in Eistory, ill. 10 (1018] p. 109 fl. ; illustrations of 
gervlle conditions of Church lands may bo found in Cartularium 
MonatUrii de.Eameteia [Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire], ed. 
W H. Hart and P. A. Lyons (Rolls Set., Irxlr.), 3 vols., I/ondon, 
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free a slave whose price exceeds a third part of his goods. If 
a slave belong to two lords and both say to him, ‘ iriien we die 
thou art free,’ he shall not be freed by the death of one, but 
only the half of him shall be free.i 

The slavery here referred to may have been of 
a modified kmd, as the slave was not devoid of 
property, but it is further evidence for the con- 
tinuance of the institution in W. Asia in medieeval 
times. 

12 . The revival of the slave-trade in modern 
times. — It is remarkable that the Renaissance, 
which brought the minds of men back to the 
literature of classical antiquity, re-established in 
newly-discovered lands the classic institution of 
slavery. The first offenders were the Portuguese, 
but it is unlikely that the slave-trade wonid have 
developed as it did, if men had not been familiar 
with it in the Ottoman empire and the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1442 Gonzales brought back ten slaves 
and some gold dust to Prince Henry of Portugal. 
In 1443 Nunez Trestan sailed on an expedition to 
Africa and brought back fourteen slaves. 

The African natives naturally resented slave- 
raids and resisted with all their might, but with- 
out much effect. European traders then tried to 
foment disputes among the natives as an excuse 
for making raids. In 1511 Ferdinand the Catholic 
gave permission to import slaves from Africa into 
Hispaniola. The Spaniards were led to import 
African slaves into America by the unsuitability 
of American Indian natives for labour in the mines, 
and also because the horrible barbarities which the 
Spaniards had committed nearly exterminated the 
American Indians in many places. The emperor 
Charles v. urged the importation of Afneans 
‘because the work of one negro was more than 
equal to that of four Indians.’ In 1517 he granted 
a patent to a Flemish gentleman allowing him to 
import each year 4000 Africans into Hispaniola, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and Jamaica. 

The Dominican friars in S. America protested 
against the cruel treatment of the slaves, but the 
Franciscans defended it. Pope Leo X. (1513-22) in 
a bull declared that ‘not only the Christian re- 
ligion, but nature herself, cried out against a 
system of slavery.’ 

In 1562 Sir John Hawkins sailed to Guinea, 
obtained 300 negroes, sold them in Hispaniola, and 
came back to England, Queen Elizabeth told him 
that, ‘if any Africans should be carried away 
without their free consent, it would be detestable 
and call down the vengeance of Heaven upon the 
undertaking,’ The French, Dutch, and Spaniards 
continued the trade, but there do not seem definite 
instances of English trading in slaves till the 
charter of Charles I. to the African Company in 
1631, supplying negroes to the British settlements 
in the West Indies. In 1640 Louis Xlli, issued an 
edict by which ‘ all Africans whatever who came 
into the French colonies, under any circumstances, 
were to be made slaves,’ In 1655 Cromwell took 
Jamaica from the Spaniards and found thereabout 
1500 whites and 1500 negroes— the narives had 
been exterminated. The Third Afriwn Company 
was established in 1622 to supply the British west 
Indian colonies with 3000 slaves annually, and m 
1672 the Fourth African Company, but it has been 
estimated that at the time the Dutch riade m 
slaves was ten times greater than the English, 
Between 1679 and 1689 about 4500 riav'cs were 
imported annually to British colonies. The French 
.supplied the Spaniards with African slaves, 

Francis Crow, an ejected minister who bad emlgrat^ to the 
West Indies, wrote Irom Port Royal in Jamaica (7th March 
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1687): ‘The greatest trade of this place lies In brlnrfng these 
poor creatures from Guinea hither, to sell them to the home 
plantations, and to the Spanish factors that buy them at 20f. 
Mr head or thereabouts. They come as nahed as they were 
born, and the buyers loot in their mouths, and survey their 
joints as if they were horses in a market. Wo have few other 
serr-ants here but these slaves who are bought with our money, 
e.xcept some from Newgate.’ i 

In 1713 the Asiento contract was signed between 
England and Spain. England agreed to supply 
Spain with 4800 slaves a year for 30 years. 
England was to advance 200,000 crowns and to 
pay, a duty of 33^ crowns on each slave, and the 
monarohs of England and Spain were each to have 
a quarter of the profits. From 1713 to 1733 
the number of slaves annually exported by the 
• English from Africa was 15,000, of whom a third 
to a half went to Spanish colonies ; from 1733 to 
1753 it was 20,000. England, however, did not 
derive much profit from the Asiento, for in 1739 
the English company was owing Spain £68,000. 
War intervened, hut by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748) the, Asiento was to be allowed to 
contmue four years more. By the convention of 
1750 George n. gave up the privilege of continuing 
the treaty for £100,000. 

In 1755 the negro slaves in the British West 
Indies numbered 240,000, while the white popula- 
tion was only 90,000. About 1761 feeling began 
to be stirred in England against the trade ; the 
Quakere were prime movers in the agitation. In 
1766 Bishop Warhurton preached a sermon against 
the slave-trade, which ‘infringed all human and 
all Divine law.’ In 1769 Granville Sharp brought 
an action to decide whether a man could remain 
a slave in England, and it was decided in 1772 that 
a slave, if he set foot in England, became free. 
In 1787 William Clarkson, William Wilberforce, 
pranville Sharp, and others formed themselves 
into a private committee to try to abolish the 
^ve-trade. It was soon joined by others such as 
William Paley and John Wesley. At this time 
and earlier various writers had protested against 
the trado,_ including Baxter, Pope, Sterne, and 
Adam_ Smith. In 1788 the king by an order in 
coMcU directed that the Board of Trade ‘should 
into consideration the present state of the 
African slave-trade, the purchasing and obtaining 
slaves on the coast of Africa.’ The feeling in 
favour of abolition gradually grew and was sup- 
ported by Pitt, FoXj and Lord Grenville. In 1788 
bill was brought in for lessening the horrors of 
the ‘ Middle Passage’ — the first Act of Parliament 
which checked the trade. It was estimated that 
Sn” nimual export of slaves from Africa was 
•-00,000, about 100,000 being sent from Africa to 
America and the West Indies, the remainder from 
the east coast of Africa to Persia and the East 
Jmdies and partly from the interior of Africa to 
turkey and Egypt.' In 1789 Wilberforce described 
the horrors of the , slave-trade in the House of 
tommons, again emphasizing the suffering of the 
sla'^s and the loss oi life in the ‘Middle Passage’ 
—about one-third of the slaves were lost en route. 
^bbi6 legislative improvements were effected in 
. West Indies, as public feeling had been aroused 
in England, but the planters resented much in the 
ii^ay of change. 

Leono Company ■was etarted by 'Wilberlorce, 
e Sharp, and Henry Thornton. The object was to form 
ol liberated slaves. Zachary Jlacaulay 3 went out to 
lioL™ end became governor in 1793. On his return he 
secretary to the company. He was editor of the 
Ifiiw t periodical of the ‘ Clapham sect,’ from 

^his ■was specially devoted to the abolition of the 
at home and abroad. 

The motion for abolishing the trade was rejected 
timesby a small majority between 1795 and 
■11118. Opposition was strong in various quarters. 

1 The Monthly Repository, 1811, p. 4B1. 

2 See his life in HNH. 
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Thus Lord Nelson in a letter addressed to a friend in Jamaica 
(10th June 1805) declared himself ‘a firm friend to our colonial 
system,’ which he was prepared to defend ‘against the damn- 
able and cursed doctrine of Wilberforce and his hj-pocritical 
allies.’! 

In March 1807 the ‘ Bill for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade’ passed both Houses of Parliament 
and received the royal assent. A fine of £100 was 
decreed for each slave dealt in. 

At the Congress of Vienna of 1816 the various 
Powers agreed to abolish the slave-trade. But 
France ‘was allowed to carry on a five years’ 
traffic of insult and injury and rape and murder on 
the coast of Africa.’ * The abolition took effect in 
1820 and the follotving years, Portugal being the 
last in 1836. But, even after the trade was 
supposed to be abolished, it went on ; like other 
evil customs, it died hard, and slavery itself was 
stUl a firmly-rooted institution. 

In May 1823 Fowell Buxton in the House of 
Commons spoke of the ‘inconsistency of British 
laws which permitted slavery while they prosecuted 
the slave-trade.’ He moved that ‘the state of 
slavery is repugnant to the principles of the British 
constitution and the Christian religion ; and that 
it ought to be gradually abolished throughout the 
British colonies.’ Canning moved in favour of the 
amelioration and ultimate abolition of slavery. 
The anti-slavery feeling was increased by the fact 
that the colonial legislatures had not carried out 
the views of Parliament for the amelioration of 
slaves. 

Thomas (afterwards Lord) Denman said in the House of 
Commons that ‘judicial oppression is the hardest of all evils 
to bear by civilized man, and in Jamaica it had reached the 
highest pinnacle of its power ; the most horrible atrocities were 
consequently perpetrated with impunity in open day.’ He 
adverted to one case in which a female slave’s head was abso- 
lutely twisted off in the presence of many persons ; the offender 
escaped conviction because the witnesses were but slaves, and 
their evidence could not be legally taken.s Two negroes were 
sentenced to be suspended in chains and starved to death.< In 
Barbados there was a protest of the colonial assembly against 
concessions to slaves. 

At length in 1833 the bill for the total abolition 
of slavery was passed, and the slave-holders were 
granted 20 millions sterling compensation. On 
1st Aug. 1834 slavery came to an end throughout 
the Bntisb empire, and 770,280 slaves became 
free. 

An instance of a slave-holder’s mentality is related by 
Southey. A planter ‘ describes the refined and elegant manner 
in which the operation [of branding a slave] is performed, by 
way of mitigating the indignation which such an usage ought 
to excite. He assures us that the stamp is not a branding iron 
but a silver instrument ; and that it is heated not in the fire, 
but in spirits of wine.'® 

13. In the United States. — The history of slavery 
in the United States of America cannot be treated 
here in detail.® The British colonies before the 
Declaration of Independence were all slave-holding, 
and it was unhappily to the mother-country that 
this state of things was due, for it was to her 
profit that slaves should be sent thither, though 
the colonies themselves protested. 

Thus in 1760 S. Carolina prohibited further importation of 
slaves ; the Act was rejected by the Crown, and the governors 
of all other colonies were warned against such legislation in 
future. 

In the North slaves were the luxury of a wealthy 
few, though they were treated with great severity 
at times. After the slave insurrections of New 
York in 1712 and 1741 the culprits were broken 
on the wheel or burned alive. In the South, on 
the other hand, slave-labour was a part of the 
economic system. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was founded on the principle of the equality 

1 The Monthly Repository, 1807, p. 203. 

9 76. 1816, p. 262. ® Bandinel, p. 204. 

4 76. p. 208. 

6 The Christian Reformer, 1829, p. 285. 

8 See further art. Neoroes (United States), and Cambridge 
Modem History, vol. vii. passim, esp. ch. xiii., ‘State Rightr 
(1860-60),’ by Woodrow Wilson. 
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of men. Did this apply to the slave? Two points 
seem clear : (1) that the founders of the new re- 
public did not quite approve of slavery, while not 
seeing their way to aoolish it; (2) that equality 
could he quite thorough-going only among whites, 
as the negroes were an inferior race. Soon after 
the Declaration it seemed as if slavery might be 
abolished, and again early in the 19th cent., but 
in each case it revived, only to gain- greater power 
in the decade before its abolition. By then it was 
clear to many men that slavery could not continue 
indeSnitely, but it ivas a complicated question for 
several reasons : (1) it was left by the constitution 
for each state to settle the question for itself, 
though the word * slavery ’ was never mentioned ; 
with the founding of new states, the question in- 
evitably arose ; (2) but it was much easier to 
abolish slavery in the North than in the South, as 
the number of slaves was so much smaller, and 
they were simply sold to Southern slave-holders ; 
(3) the anti-slavery agitation became extraordin- 
arily bitter, and the pro-slavery party was very 
violent. There was certainly something to be 
said for the slave-holders. They were not respon- 
sible for the institution, since it was an inheritance 
which they could not avoid. They naturally 
resented being vieAved as blood-thirsty tyrants. 
If slavery was abolished, what was to be done 
■with the blacks? If they were given the same 
rights as white men, Southerners naturally dreaded 
the result ; if not, they might create equally a 
social, economic, and political difficulty. Slavery 
had become part of the fabric of Southern society, 
and it was very difficult to alter it. 

But the abolition movement would never have 
gained the strength which it did nor have ulti- 
mately succeeded, had not the abuses of slavery 
been wide-spread and inevitably bound up with 
the system. No doubt many, probably most, of 
the Southern planters were humane men, but the 
slave had very little redress. He could not gener- 
ally be a witness, and it was a crime to teach him 
to read and write. Slave insurrections occurred 
from time to time, though they were not frequent. 

One in Virginia in 1831 ■was led by Nat Turner, in ■which 68 j 
whites were killed. Turner was not an ill-used slave, but a 
religious fanatic. Greater strictness in. the administration of 
the slave laws naturally resulted.! 

As the cotton industry increased, slave-labour 
Avas more and more demanded. Continual diffi- 
culties arose when new states Avere founded — 
Texas (1845), Missouri (1845), Kansas and Nebraska 
(1854) — and a compromise Avas arranged. But the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 Avas much more of a 
concession to slavery than to its opponents, for 
escaped slaves Avho imagined themselves to be in 
safety Avere ruthlessly hunted out from non-slave- 
holding states. In the ten years before the Civil 
War (1850-60) slavery, though more actively 
threatened, became stronger than ever, and, Avhen 
Avar Avas declared, it Avas the avowed intention of 
the Confederate States to erect themselves into a 
slave PoAver. Abolitionists in the South Avere not 
alloAved the right of free speech, so it is not sur- 
prising that at times their language became 
exaggerated. A fcAV examples may be given of 
the attitude of divines on both sides. 

W. E. Channing, the Unitarian anti-slavery leader, said: 
‘No power of conception can do justice to the evils of slavery. 
They are chiefly moral, they act on the mind and through the 
mind on the body. As far as the human soul can be destroyed, 
slavery is that destroyer.' s 

Theodore Parker, also a Unitarian, -wrote to Miss Prances 
Power Cobbe : ‘ You in England, think, do not see how 
slavery corrupts everything. Politics, theology, literature, 
trade, it is the bite noire Avhich threatens to devour all the 


1 See W. S. Drewry, Slave Insurrections in Virginia (18S0- 

^^^%emoir of Trilliam Ellerp Channing, ed. by his nephew, 
3 vols., London, 1848, vol. iii. p. 149. 


flock.'! His position is described thus from the pro-slavery 
side : ‘ Eev. Theodore Parker supposes the case of a man who 
aids a slave to escape from his master and who is brought to 
trial for an oflfenoe against the law. He assumes he has taken 
the oath as a juror to try the man, and says, “If I have extin- 
guished my manhood by my juror's oath I shall do my business 
and find him guilty, but if I value my manhood 1 shall say not 
guilty ; then men may call me forsworn and a liar, but I think 
human nature will justify the verdict." AVe have fallen upon 
evil times AVhen the teachers of our holy religion thus debase 
themselves and their pulpits to a level With the lowest rum- 
shops and their frequenters.’ 

Other pro-slavery utterances are remarkable, 
and it must not be forgotten that the ministers 
and members of orthodox churches in the South 
held slaves to the number of at least 660,000. 

A Southern slave-holder Avrote to Theodore Parker in 1848 : 
' The Bible is either inconsistent — the Almighty a changeling— 
or you are a horrid monster of infidelity or blasphemy in your 
execrable spirit of 'Yankee conceitedness against the South.’ 2 

Robert N. Anderson, a Presbyterian minister, said : ‘ If there 
be any stray goat of a minister among you tainted with the 
bloodhound principle of abolitionism, let him be ferreted out, 
silenced, excommunicated, and left to the public to deprive 
him in other resjjeots.'S Joel Parker, of Philadelphia, was 
credited with saying: ‘What then are the evils inseparable 
from slavery ? There is not one that is not equally inseparable 
from depraved human nature in other lawful relations.' 


The slave-holding South managed to get the 
Christian Church, on the Avhole, on its side. 

Were the evDs of American slavery as great as 
is popularly supposed ? No doubt the exploits and 
execution of John BroAvn and the publication of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin aroused popular feeling in 
America and in Europe almost to fever pitch. 
The evils Avere exaggerated in that the exceptional 
was too often taken as normal. It Avas sometimes 
asserted that slavery Avas beneficial to .the African 
as introducing him to Christianity and civilization. 
But in some states of the South slave-labour 
simply meant that the slave Avas Avorked to death, 
as it Avas most profitable to the slave-holder to use 
up his slaves quickly. Nothing, hoAvever, can 
alter the fact that American slavery meant very 
real abuses and Avas dangerous morally both to 
the slave-holder and to the slave, and, so long as 
it continued, all real progress, moral, social, and 
political, was impossible. 

Slavery was abolished for ever in the United 
States in 1862, and, negroes Avere declared com- 
pletely equal with Avhites in 1870. 

14 . The final disappearance of .slaArery. — The 
abolition of the slave-trade in the British empire 
Avas folloAved by its abolition in other countries. 
Since the discovery of the New World slavery had 
continued in the French colonies. The Code Noiv 
of Louis XIV. Avas more lenient to the slaves than 
Avere the codes of most British colonies. All slaves 
were to be baptized and instructed in the Catholic 
faith.* But many cruelties Avere perpetrated here 
as elseAvhere. J. B. Labat® described the abuses 
of French colonial slavery. Spaniards seem to 
have been gentler and more successful in dealing 
with slaves than either the English or the French, 
and the Portuguese Avere often kindly in dealing 
Avith natives in Africa. But there probably Avas 
not any considerable difference betAveen one nation 
and another. The Code Noiv punished the first 
desertion on the part- of the slave Avith ear-crop- 
ping and the mark of the fleur-de-lys on the left 
shoulder, the second with a flenr-de-lys on the 
right shoulder and the catting of the leg smew, the 
third with death. Slavery in French colonies was 
drastically reformed in 1845 and abolished in 1848. 
Other countries folloAved ; the Dutch West Indies 
abolished it in 1863, Porto Bico in 1873, Cuba in 


1 John AVeiss, We ond Corresponience of Theodore Parker, 
vols., London, 1863, i. 463. 
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1886, Brazil in 1888. It lingered longest in 
Portuguese colonies and in Africa — which was 
natural, as Africa was the source of slaves. The 
Republic of Liberia for free blacks was founded in 
1822. Slavery was suppressed in Zanzibar in 1897, 
though there has been sporadic slave-raiding in the 
Congo Free State and probably elsewhere since 
then. The later 19th cent, saw practical slavery 
revived in the South Sea islands by Queensland 
adventurers till it was put down in 1884, and the 
Putumayo atrocities in S. America also involved 
practical slavery. 

!£. Slavery in Slavic countries. — As the veiy 
word ' slave ’ is of Slavic origin,^ it is not surpris- 
ing that slavery and serfdom lingered longer in 
Slavic lands than in W. Europe. It has been 
asserted by some Russians that there were no pure 
slaves in Russia in early times, but there were 
actually three classes in the rural population : (1) 
slaves, (2) free agricultural labourers, and (3) 
peasants. In the 18th cent, these were welded 
together into the slave class, and even then serfs 
were often more like slaves, as they were regularly 
bought and sold and advertised for sale. An 
extract from the Moscow Gazette of 1801 shows 
this : 

* To bo Bold : Three workmen, well trained and handsome ; 
and two girls, one eighteen and the other fifteen years of age, 
both of them good-looking, and welt acquainted with various 
kinds of handiwork. In the same house there are for sale two 
hair-dressers — the one twenty years of age, can read, write, 
play on a musical instrument, and act as huntsman ; the other 
con dress ladies' and gentlemen's hair. In the same house are 
sold pianos and organs.' 3 

Alexander l. (1801-25) prohibited advertisements 
of this sort, and Nicholas I. (1825-55) repressed 
them. 

Again, the Turks raided Russian and Polish 
territory and sold their captives as slaves in the 
Crimea, till it was conquered by Russia in 1783. 
The men especially were badly treated and fed 
on putrid flesh ; the women were employed to 
amuse their captors.’ They were sold to Saracens, 
Persians, Indians, Arabs, Syrians, and Assyrians. 

In Poland serfdom in tne 14th cent, became 
harsher and practically developed into slavery. 
It lasted till the 19th century. In Serbia slavery 
was legal, though serfdom was more common in 
the Middle Ages.* 

i6. Slavery and law. — The legal aspect of 
slavery is clearly of great importance, and, if we 
are right in the definition that a slave is a human 
being treated as a chattel, it is obvious that the 
question must arise : Should he ever be regarded 
in the light of a human being? Primitive juris- 
prudence did not alw^s see clearly the exact 
position of the slave. To treat a person os if he 
were legally a thing requires a step in legal meta- 
physics of which a very undeveloped mind is in- 
capable. If a slave is only a thing, his master 
cannot be punished for ill-treating or killing him ; 
if he is a thing, the slave cannot be punished either ; 
but most cooes have punished a criminous slave 
with severity. If a slave is once fully recognized 
to be a person, slavery is doomed. So the medimval 
jurists^ regarded it as contrary to natural law and 
as an institution of the jvs gentium or ins civile.^ 
Slave codes show how far the rights of man and 
the facts of human nature can be perverted in the 
interests of selfishness. 

17. Slavery and ethnology. — ^Wliere slavery has 
persisted, it has often been owing to the survival 
of a subject race, imperfectly assimilated. Where 
two races have been widely difierent and one has 
f See above, { 6. 

3 D. Mackenzie Wallace, Russia, new ed., 2 vols., London. 
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been subject, it has been most difficult to abolish. 
Thus in the United States the question still remains : 
How far can white and black men live happily side 
by side? Intermarriage of two races Avhich are 
not meant to mingle, and the consequent existence 
of mnlattoes and quadroons, only leads to further 
difficulties. These legacies of slavery exist to-day. 

18. Slavery and economics. — This is largely 
outside the scope of this article, but the question 
arises : Is a system which puts society on a false 
basis likely to be economically sound ? It seems 
clear that slavery has sometimes been the most 
profitable economy for the time, though the wast- 
age of labour and of men generally brought its 
resultin the long run ; the economy of the Southern 
States of Americabefore abolition was wasteful, and 
still more so was that of ancient Rome. 

19. Slavery and morality. — In the long run 
slavery must have evil results alike in the master 
and in the slave, because it lowers the dignity of 
human nature, and because no man can fittingly 
be entrusted with absolute power; he will not 
always use it aright even if it is to his own interest 
to do so. Thus a favourite argument of slave- 
holders collapses. 

In the narrower sense of sexual immomlity 
slavery has been productive of untold evil. A 
master has power to gratify his lusts on his chat- 
tels, and it is to the interest of the slave to play 
up to the vices of his master. The very phrase 
‘ The White Slave Traffic ’ is significant, and sng- 
gests what did and must take place under actual 
slavery. The corruptions of life under the Roman 
empire and the abuses of American slavery show 
that, while purity is always hard for man, slavery 
makes it much more difiScult, and the evils which 
resulted from this aspect of it alone would have 
justified its abolition. 

20. Slavery and war. — We have seen that con- 
quest has been one of the first causes of slavery and 
that war has led to its recrudescence at various 
times. The deportations from Belgian and French 
towns carried out by the Germans in 1916-18 meant 
a species of enforced labour which may be called 
serfdom and seems akin to slavery. 

21. Slavery and Christian theology. — Man is a 
spiritual being akin to his Maker. St. Paul says : 
‘In Christ is neither bond nor free.’ Can then 
slavery be right ? It can be shown to be contrary 
to the spirit of Christ’s gospel, thougli the Church 
has often been too timid to deal drastically with 
it.' It was sure sooner or later to disappear, and 
only traces of it now survive. Though it may 
have been a necessary step in human progress at 
certain times and places, and though the wicked- 
ness of slave-holders as individuals or as a class is 
often exaggerated, a detailed study of its records 
leaves the impression that it has been definitely 
evD, productive of untold mise^ for the slave, 
and of deep-seated corruption alike for the slave 
and for hm master. But even slavery may not 
have nm its evil course in vain, if its varied 
fortunes and final disappearance have shown that 
to treat a man as if he were no man but a beast is 
tlieologically false, _ morally wrong, economically 
unsound, and politically and socially disastrous, 
and that there is an essential unity of aim and 
principle between the moral and theological pre- 
cepts of the gospel and the freedom and welfare of 
mankind. 

Literature.— i. Eb'CTOLOP^DlAS, etc.— Artt. in HDB('Ber- 
vant. Slave, Slavery'), DCG, DAO, EB i, EBrli (■ Slavery ' and 

I An instance of ecclesiastical timidity is the view of Theo- 
dore of Studium, who wrote that a monk ought not to possess 
ns n slave a man made in the image of God, and then spoils it 
hy saying that this, like marriage, Is onlj' for seculars (quoted 
by Sirmondus, Opera Varia, Venice, 172S, v. 66). BL Thomas 
Aquinas compares the relation of master and slave to that of 
father and son (Summa, n. ii. qn. Ivii. art. S). 
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Progress and Accomplishment of the Abolition of the African 
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H. F. Tozer, 7 vols., Oxford, 1877; Fustel de Coulanges, Hist, 
des institutions politiques de Vancienne Francs'^, Paris, 1900- 
14, 1. ; A. W. Haddan and William Stubbs, Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 
Oxford, 1869-78, 1. and ill. [1871] ; Thomas Hodgkin, Political 
Hist, of England, i., ‘From Earliest Times to the Norman 
Conquest," London, 1900; A. Luchairc, JIfnnuef des institU' 
tions frangaises, Paris, 1892; Charles de Secondat, Baron 
de Montesquieu, L'Esprit des lois, Qenbve, 1748, bk. xv. ; 
James Montgomery, The West Indies, and other PoemsG, 
London, 1828 (a rhetorical but li^assioned indictment of the 
slave-trade after its abolition) ; The Monthly Repository, 21 
vols., and 6 vols., new scr., do. 1800-32, passim (shows the 
attitude to slavery of the English Nonconformists of the time) ; 
G. H. Perte, in MGH, • Leges,’ Hanover, 1863, Hi. ; Lucien 
Peytraud, L’Esclavage aux Antilles frangaises avant 1789, 
Poris, 1897; C. Pfister, in The Cambridge Medieval History, 
Cambridge, 1911-13, vol. ii. ch. v., ‘ Gaul under the Merovin- 
rian Franks'; G. W. E. Russell, "A Priestess of Freedom,’ in 
Manchester Guardian, 6th Aug. 1911 (sketch of Mrs. Stowe); 
Reinhold Schmid, Die Gesetze der Angelsaehserfi, Leipzig, 1858 ; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Clncte Tom’s Cabin, 2 vols., Boston, 
1852, and republished since in numerous edd. and trr. (a 
wonderful book, which, though a work of fiction, contains the 
best, if a somewhat highly coloured, presentation of American 
slavery), The Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, do. 1858 (Mrs. Stowe 
here substantiates her statements); H. Wallon, Hist, de 
Vesclavage dans I’antiquitfi, 3 vols., Paris, 1879 (a very good 
monograph j emphasizes perhaps even too strongly the work of 
the Church in mitigating slavery) ; Eliza Wigham, The Anti- 
Slavery Cause in America and its Martyrs, London, 1803; 
James Williams, The South Vindicated, do. 1862 (an able but 
prejudiced pro-slavery work) ; H. Wilson, Hist, of the Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America*, 8 vols., Boston, 
1872-77. 

iii. Pamphlets. — A vast number of pamphlets, especially 
those by anti-slavery reformers, are a most important source 
of information, though they may contain overstatements. 
Many volumes of Tracts on Slavery will be found in the Cam- 
bridge University Library and doubtless elsewhere. Among 
the roost interesting are the following ; Stephen Fuller, Ttoo 
Reports from the Committees of the Honourable House of 
Assembly of Jamaica, liondon, 1789; John Jeremie, Four 
Essays on Colonial Slavery, do. 1831; Hannah More, The 
Feast of Freedom; or, the Abolition of Domestic Slavery in 
Ceylon, do. 1827 (a curiosity of literature) ; Representation of 
the State of Government .. .in the Mauritius, by a resident, 
do. 1830 ; John Kay, The Slave Trade in the New Hebrides, 
Edinburgh, 1872. 

iv. Annval PVBLIOATIONS . — Statistics of the slave-holding 
countries in America can be found in the various volumes of 
the Almanach de Gotha, published annually (also in German as 
the Hof-Kalendar). 

V. BiSLIooitAFHT. — Works on American slavery will be 
found in the bibliographies to Cambridge Modem History, 
Cambridge, 1902-12, vol. vii., esp. chs. 15 and 10. Much MS 
material must still exist in the British Colonies and also in 
America, and in print In the Acts of the Privy Council and 
Calendars of State Papers, Colonial Series. 

Works noted above are either important works of reference 
or monographs, or are interesting from some special point of 
view. Other authorities are referred to in the text. 

Leonard D. Agate. 

SLAVERY (Greek). — i. Introduction.— Slavery 
arose in Greece, as elsewhere, from two main 
causes — want and war, the one operative chiefly 
within the community, bringing about the subjec- 
tion of individuals or whole families to other 
individuals or families of the same community,^ 
the other producing the same result mainly as 
between different communities. The tendency to 


1 Thuc i. 8 (speaking of primitive Greece). Of. the experi- 
ence of Attica before Solon (Aristotle, Ath. Pol. il. 2 ; Plutarch, 
Sol. IS). 


spare life in view of ulterior advantage would vary 
with the stage of culture.’ A slave is of little use 
to the hunter, besides being troublesome to guard ; 
he cannot earn his keep. In this stage the victor 
will mostly slay his enemy out of hand, though he 
may retain some of his captured women as wives, 
i.e. for domestic servitude. In the pastoral stage 
both male and female captives, even young 
children, can earn their keep by tending cattle 
and working up their products.® In proportion as 
the sedentary agricultural stage is reached, with 
its hard and more continuous toil at definite 
seasons, the demand for ‘labour’ becomes more 
insistent. The disadvantage is that in the slack 
seasons the slave is ‘ eating his head off.’ Only as 
the industrial stage is reached is a more continuous 
and economical use of such ‘living machines’ 
possible. Moreover, it is in communities strongly 
organized for war that forced labour or slavery 
attains its highest development and importance, 
as it js at once a main product and a main support 
of military organization and activities. Applying 
this to ancient Greece, we find that in the lustoric 
period Greece is predominantly amcultural, but 
Avith pronounced local symptoms of transition into 
the mercantile and industrial phase, the whole 
being strongly overlaid by militarism of a some- 
what aimless though highly specialized type.® 
Under the conditions of ancient life, in which one 
must be either hammer or anvil, military organiza- 
tion was inevitable* as a standing condition of 
existence itself ; so that slavery in some shape was 
apparently equally inevitable. Sparta, the state 
which exhibited military organization in its most 
intense and logical form, was therefore constituted 
practically as a standing army supported by what 
was essentially slave-labour for the most part. 
Even in the ideal communities sketched by the 
Greek thinkers, military and servile institutions 
together constitute the very warp and woof of the 
entire fabric — though this fact is Icept out of sight, 
partly by not calling things by their true names.® 

If the special conditions and temper of a people 
be such ns to allow it to devolve its military obliga- 
tions upon some agency (mercenaries), in order to 
be free for wealth-proauction (e.g., Carthage), the 
result will be still the same. For, if the condi- 
tions be favourable, no limits, except such as are 
purely temporary in view of greater ultimate 


1 Of. art. Slavbrt (Primitive). ■ . 

* Cf. Herod, iv. 2 : Skytbians keep blinded slaves (of. Jg 16'* ; 
[amson blinded and kept at the mill ; the Skytbians would of 
ourse have other slaves, not blinded) to churn the milk — ‘for 
bey are not tillers of the soil, but nomads.’ . , . t t 

s ‘ It was of necessity an organization of _ society in which, to 
ise the forcible words of Bagehot, "every intelieotual gain wm 
aade use of — was invested and taken out — in war’ (B. Kidd, 
’Principles of Western Civilisation, London, 1902, p. 175, quoting 
V. Bagehot, Physics and Politics, do. 1872, p. 49). Of. Plato, 
'jaws, 626 A. .... 

4 Ar. Pol. ii. '7— 1267 A: avayKoXov dpa Wf' iroAireiar awre- 
■aySai vrpbt rnr nohe/UKrjr itrxvv- ... ... 

"This is especially the case in Pintos Republic, which never 
aentions slaves as constituent elements of the construction, 
hough Pinto nowhere impugns the principle of slavery, as 
.pplied to BopBopoi, who are n-oAcfitot iJuVei (Rep. 4700). But 
he non-appearance in the Republic of the precise.legal status 
,nd name of slavery matters little ; ttie essential point is that of 
he real relationship between the elements— a dominant cIms 
etover against an inferior, and deliberately using the latter 
or purely self-regarding ends. No intrinsic excellence of those 
nds has any bearing upon the morality of such constracticra. 
4or, again, can it he moralized, as it were by a “V 

, retending that it involves an educative process both for the 
ndividual and for the race, or the like, which is just Aristotle e 
ine of defence of openly recognized and confessed slavery— a 
efence which had not even the merit of novelty, having been 
ivented by Perikles in the interest of the Athenian empire as 
whole (see Thuc. ii. 63, and 35 f.). To say of Plato and slavery 
hat ‘in his ideal Republic he abolishes it sdently by merely 
onstructing a state without slaves ’ (G. Murray, The Rise of f he 
Week Epic% London, 1911, p. 87) is simgly to forget both 
.ristotle's warning, Selv r’lrl o-wnjpt? ye rijs xai ra 

ivaipriv (Eth. Nie., 1. vi. 1), and what Plato himself 
lid, oAA’ ov yop np6 ye tqt oAijBetas vipyrios avpp (Rep. 595 U). 
be lowest class in Plato’s ideal state is practically a serf class. 
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advantage, are set to production — save by such 
factors as are themselves beyond human control.* 
Of controllable factors, one of the chief is the 
amount of labour available ; and the problem of 
its supply is solved by the reduction of masses of 
men to serfdom, or by the importation of labourers 
either forced or only nominally free. 

Military power, then, and the accumulation of 
material wealth both led, in the ancient state, 
directly to the satisfaction of the unceasing hunger 
for a fully exploitable form of labour, t.e. slavery.^ 
This demand is everywhere strongly reinforced by 
the almost universal natural distaste of men for 
the severer forms of labour, especially for those in 
which the activity demanded is of a sustained, 
monotonous, and unexhilarating t 5 ’^pe. As a 
matter of fact, in "whatever parade of economic 
logic or philosophy of social evolution the historian 
may indulge about it, even sometimes to the 
e.xtent of defending it, the institution of slavery, 
for the individual sYave-o"wner, had its raison cPetrc 
in his o^vn idleness and desire for self-indulgence,* 
seeking gratification through the ruthless exploita- 
tion of the strength and capacities of others 
whom circumstances permitted him to control 
absolutely, without attendant responsibilities, 
except such as mere possession of a damageable 
property involved. As Aristotle puts it, if the 
shuttles could have set to work of themselves, -we 
should have had no need of slaves.* It is this claim 
of one man to exploit another to the utmost, under 
a converse minimum of obligation, that constitutes 
the fundamental vice of the institution of slavery, 

2 . Slavery in Homer. — Slavery is found already 
established as an immemorial usage in the Homeric 
period, and slaves of both sexes are a staple com- 
modity to which the victorious warrior looks for 
his profit, just as he will on occasion replenish his 
flocks and herds by foray.® 

The Homeric slave has no rights, and is power- 
less against the caprice and fiat of his owner.® 
Odysseus does actually execute his erring maids 
■without reference to any other authority. Yet, 
as in historic times, custom has so far ameliorated 
the lot of the Homeric slave as to allow him to 
amass property on sufferance.* The promise of 
Odysseus to give a "wife and house and Kn^nara to 
the loyal Eumaios and Philoitios® must be regarded 
as merely an extension of this customary toler- 
ance, not as an indication of a practice of legal 
emancipation;® at best it would mean elevation 
to the status of serf. The patriarchal character of 
Homeric society doubtless ameliorated the servile 
status, but "Without altering its legal aspect or 
essential nature.*” Though he draws these charm- 
ing pictures of kindly social intercourse, Homer 
has also uttered one of the most truthful and 
famous judgments on the real significance of 
slavery in Od. X'vii. 320 f. : 

‘ Thralls (ijamts) are no more inclined to honest service when 
their master’s control is gone ... for Zeus takes away half the 
worth (aprr^) u of a man when the day of slavery tSouAiov ^fiop) 
comes upon him.’ 


* Of. Aristotle, Pol, i, 8=1256 B ; womep SdAuv ^Tj<rt rrot^o-as 
’jrAoxirou 6’ ov5ev repna Tre(facr/x«vov avSpairi Ketrot.' 

” Of. Herod, i. 66 ; Paus. iv. xiv. 4. 

* Of. Time. iii. 82 and ii. 63 f. ; Xen. Sym. iv. 86 ; H. Lotse, 
ilicTocosnius, Eng. tr.3 Edinburgh, 1888, ii. 378. 

4 Pof. i. 4 = 125"3B. 

® II. xviii. 28, Od. i. 893 ; of. II. xi. 677 f., Od. xxiii. 356 f. 

® Of. II. ix. 449, Od. xix. 91 1. (Penelope threatens her maid 
Melanthq with death). 

7 Od. xiv. 449 f. (Eumaios has a bought slave of his own, v6o^i 
otoTTotn;?— whatever that may mean). 

8 Ib. xxi. 213 f. ; cf. xiv. 62 f. 

in 1>1’ Plat. Quresf. gr. 14. 

r'' Cl. On. vi. 84 f. (Nausikaa superintends the family washing 
aad takes part in it with the slave apifitTroKoi), xvii, 2561. 
(ilelanthios the goat-herd sits and eats with the suitors). See 
also Od. xiiil. 322 1. x v. 363 1. 

** ’Aptr^, not to be taken here specially of moral qualities, but 
in the sense in which we say a man is * no good ’ lor a thing. 


External appearance and demeanour alike were 
affected by servile status, in the popular concep- 
tion.* This was also the historical Greek view, as 
formulated by Xen. Mem. IV. v. 2.® 

3 . Types of slavery in historical Greece. — 
In historical times Greece shows two main 
types of unfree status — ^imported slaves (SoOXot,* 
aydpaTToSa, olKirai, often simply adfiara), and in- 
digenous serfs (E(Xu)res in Laconia, Ilep^oTat in 
Thessaly ; other names elsewhere) — which are 
associated typically with Athens and Sparta re- 
Mcctively. Although the historical origin of 
Greek serfdom was identical with one of the main 
sources of true slavery, viz. war, the primary dis- 
tinction between the two types was that, Avhile 
the slave was an alien without legal rights, who 
could be bought and sold at will, the serf was a 
descendant of an earlier population settled in the 
land ‘ before the Conquest,’ and was permanently 
and legally attached, with customary and legal 
rights, to what had been his ancestral soil {ascriptns 
glebce). The two types were in general mutually 
exclusive, in fact though not in law. The Lace- 
dmmonian social and political organization based 
upon serfdom hardly knew slavery in its ordinary 
sense, whereas in Attica, where there were 
thousands of bought slaves (apyvpdvryroi), serfdom 
was unknown — though the 7th cent. B.c. had 
come very near evolving and perpetuating its 
institution.* In Greece, the distinction tended to 
coincide with that between agriculture (carried on 
by serfs) and industry (carried on by slaves). 

(a) The Helots.— The Helots of Laconia and 
Messenia (ElXurfs, ElXtDrai)® are the best known 
representatives of the serf class. They were state 
slaves (SoDXot roO xotroO),® cultivators attached as 
perpetual hereditary appendage to the lot (gX^pos) 
assigned to individual Spartiates. Hence the indi- 
vidual in whose interest they laboured could 
neither emancipate nor sell nor slay the Helots on 
his lot, and was bound under a curse not to exact 
more than the specified annual amount of produce, 
which was paid in kind as a first charge on the 
estate, the balance belonging to the serfs. The 
state also had a paramount claim to the service of 
Helots in war as light-armed troops or as rowers, 
or even on occasion as heavy infantry,* and some- 
times emancipated them for good service.® Helots 
■were also liable for all manner of personal service 
to their lords in peace and war.® They enjoyed, 
however, by customary right, if not by express 
convention made at the time of the conquest, their 
own household and family life, with a large degree 
of personal freedom and power of amassing wealth.*” 
As they were_ the economic basis of the whole 
Spartan organization, it was imperative that they 
should be allowed to propagate and live in a 
certain measure of comfort, though doubtless there 
was no lack of cases of oppression.** The general 
attitude of the Spartans towards them was one of 
meaning in respect of efficiency ; certainly not here ' manhood,' 
as rendered by G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic2, p. 37, any 
more than it is true to say that Homer ‘ speaks always of slaves 
with a half-puzzled tenderness* ( 16 .) — pure imagination. Cf. 
D. B. Monro's note in loo. [Ilomer’s Odyssey, bks. xiii.-xxiv., 
Oxford, 1901) — ‘ probably the sense [of oper^] is verj' general ’ ; 
‘Zeus takes out halt the good of a man ’ ; cf. Od. xiii. 45. 

1 Cf. Od. xxiv. 252 : ‘ There shows nothing of the slave about 
thy face and stature.’ 

3 Cf. Theogn. 635, and Aristotle’s half-pathetic lament that 
Nature after all often blunders in her stamp {Pol. i. 6 = 1254 B). 

8 For the etymology of the word 5o0Ao5 see M. Lambertz 
in Glolta, vi. (Gottingen, 1914) 1-18, and K Assmann, ib. ix 
(1917)941. 

4 Cf. Ath. Pol. ii. 2 : iSovhevov ot nivTjres rois nhovoloLs 
Kai avTOi #cttl Ta TSKva KaX ai yvvaiK€f, 

8 The name was, by the ancients, derived from the town of 
Helos in lower Iiaoonia (Strabo, p. 365), but is more probably 
connected with lAbs, ‘fen,’ or with the root of eAeiv, ‘to 
capture.’ 

0 Paus. ni. XX. 6. 7 Xen. Hell. vi. v. 28. 

8 Thuc. v. 34. 9 Of. Herod, vii. 229, ix. 10. 

*0 Cf. Plut. KUom. 23. « Cf. Athen. 272 A. 
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suspicion and perpetual •watchfulness.^ They felt 
that they held a wolf hy the ears, for the Helots, 
says Aristotle, were ever on the alert to take 
advantage of any national disaster.® 

(6) Tme slavery in Greece . — As kno'wn from the 
Homeric and Hesiodic poems, Greece is a land of 
free peasant cultivators, slavery, though a familiar 
institution, being of comparatively little economic 
importance, conlined chiefly to female domestic 
slavery, so that the Greeks themselves easily 
imagined a Greece which once knew no slavery.® 
Even Hesiod appears not yet to know rural slavery 
as a fact of any great importance in the social 
stratum with which he is chiefly concerned. For, 
in enumerating the items of capital outlay for 
the peasant, he mentions first the homestead, 
next the wife, and then the ox for the plough, 
and finally the ‘things,’ i.c. gear.* This is in 
accord with the historical development, for Boeotia, 
as well as Lokris and Phokis, was predominantly 
a land of free farmers even in the 5th cent. B.o., 
as was also the Peloponnese. 

Chios had the dubious honour of inaugurating 
the slave-trade on a large scale.® It spread rapidly 
to the rising industrial and trading states of the 
Saronic gulf. As early as 600 B.c. Periander tried 
to check it in Corinth, probably in the interests 
of native labour ; ® hut in vain, for the Corinthians 
soon earned their mock-name of 
In Greece, therefore, slavery as a factor of prime 
importance in the national life was intimately 
connected with the economic revolution of the 7th 
and 6th centuries B.o. The transition from the 
agricultural to the industrial and mercantile 
system of national life, undermining the old static 
aristocratic society and the privileges of birth, 
and substituting a social stratification according 
to wealth expressed in terms of coinage (except 
in those states which, like Sparta, Crete, or 
Thessaly, applied special safeguards of the old 
regime), opened innumerable avenues for exploita- 
tion and stimulated a demand for cheap docile 
labour. The free citizen was ill adapted to meet 
this demand, by reason of his rapidly developing 
political freedom and his ec^uality before the law 
with his employer.® He did not readily accept 
the subordination implied by the relationship of 
employer and employed.® 

The case stood quite otherwise with the slave — 
an alien, and therefore without legal rights, a 
mere live tool {fy\pvxov 6pyavov), in some respects 
indeed the more valuable just because it was alive, 
yet with almost as little power of protest as a 
lifeless instrument.^® Hence the use of slaves be- 
came ever more prevalent, the heavier forms of 
labour being definitely abandoned to them (e.gr., 
the mines), and slaves becoming a lucrative and 
favourite form of investment ; for here was found 
a solution of one of the great problems of ancient 
life, viz. how to invest savings profitably and 
safely. Hence prosperity and the employnient of 
slaves went hand in hand, as mutually cause and 
effect.^^ The essence of the demand was not for 
workers who were in a legal sense slaves, that is i 
to say, not for slavery as an institution per se 
desirable, but for cheap, docile, and fully exploit- 
able labour ; and such was to be had, in any degree 


1 Xen. Resp. Lac. xiL 4 ; Thuc. iv. 80, v. 14. 

2 Pol. ii. 9=1269A ; of. Thuc. i. 132 ; Xen. Bell. m. iii. 6. 

3 Herod, vi. 137 ; Timaios, op. Polyb. xii. 6 ; of. Athen. 2640 
(true enough if referred to the sudden development of industrial 

slavery from the 7th cent onwards). 

4 Hes. Worhs, 405 f. ® Athen. 266 B. 

6 Nio. Dam. frag. 69. 

7 Athen. 272 B— as though their chief occupation was to issue 
slave rations : of. Herod, ii. 167 : -^Kiora Si KoptVfftoi ovovrax 
Tour YttpoTevvov, Of whom a large porportion was servile. 

8 Of. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, p. 192. , ^ „ 

9 Instructive case in Xen* Mctn* n. viii. 6 1 cf. dc Vcct, iv* 22» 

10 Of. Xen. Mem. n. vii. 6. 

U Of. Died, xl 72 (Sicily) ; cf. Herod, v. 31 (Naxos). 


of perfection, only in the form of forced alien 
labour.! The slave class, therefore, ■ held in the 
ancient industrial organization precisely the place 
held in modern times by free labour working imder 
contract. 


4. Sources of supply. — The sources of slave 
supply were chiefly war and commerce. 

(1) War . — In dealing with a conquered town, 
whether Greek or foreign, Greek practice was to 
kill all bearing or capable of bearing arms, and to 
enslave the rest of the population without excep- 
tion.® It marked, therefore, some advance when 
Philip in 348 B.O., instead of slaughtering the men 
of the Chalcidio cities, sold the population en masse, 
and when Alexander in 335 B.C., upon the capture 
of Thebes, sold its 30,000 inhabitants into slavery,® 

(2) Commerce . — Supply of slaves through war was 
of the nature of a windfall. There was in addition 
a systematic slave-trade catering for the constant 
demand. The market was fed chiefly from lands 
on the fringe of the Hellenic world,* especially the 
hinterland of Asia Minor (Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Galatia), and the countries bordering the Euxine 
(Pontos and Paphlagonia, and above all Thrace). 
Syria, Egypt, Althiopia, and even Italy,® were also 
taken in toll. The great slave marts w’ere Samos, 
Chios, and Ephesus for Asia, Pagasai and Byzantion 
for the Balkan area ; Delos and Cypros were the 
cntrepCts for the human freights of the pirates and 
kidnappers working the eastern Mediterranean, 
while Corinth and Athens were the main emporia 
in Greece proper.® Probably there were regular 
agents in frontier to^vnB buying whatever was 
oil’ered in this line and asking no questions. War 
and rapine among the hill-tribes, sale of families 
by natives,'! casual kidnapping, and, apparently 
even the organized slave-raid, kept up a fairly 
steady stream of supply, which gradually attained 
enormous dimensions. It savours of irony to find 
that the sacred island of Delos became ultimately, 
perhaps as the most central, the main slave mart, 
so that a saying arose : ‘ Put in, skipper, unload— 
all’s sold.’® 


( 3 ) Minor sources were : (o) natural increase among the slaves 
themselves, the status being hereditary; this was important 
mainly in later times; (6) Bole of children — tolerated generally 
in Greece (but not in Athens, though an Athenian lather might, 
and seemingly often did, refuse to rear a child, especially if a 
female,® and expose it) ; (c) sale into slavery, even of adults, due 
to the action of the law ; e.g., before Solon’s time an insolvent 
Athenian could be sold into slavery by his creditor (as in Borne), 
or he might be retained as a bond-slave on his estate.i® 

5. Employments of slaves.— One of the most 
striking ditl’erences between ancient and modem 
slavery is the great variety of shilled employments 
for which slaves were trained in Athens, apparently 
with success.!! Besides their employment, to a 
moderate extent, as personal attendants (d)c6Xou0ot, 
both in and out of doors),!® slaves of both sexes 
were used for all manner of domestic service 
and domestic production.!® Naturally, agriculture 

1 Of. Meyer, p. 197 ; Ar. (Ec. i. 6. So Polybius, describing the 
advantages of Byzantion, says ! *For those commodities which 
are the first necessaries of existence, namely cattle , and slaves, 
ore confessedly supplied by the districts round the Pontos in 
greater profusion and of better quality than by any others 
(Iv 881 

2 Of; Horn. II. lx. 691 ff. ; Xen. Cyrop. vii. 6. 78.^ 

SDiod. xvii. 14; but contrast his savage treatment of Tyre 
(ih. 46). and of Gaza (Arr. Anab. ii. 27). 

4 Of. J1 8® (Phcenicians sell Jews to the sons of the Grecians- 
[RV]),* Ezk 27^^ (‘ • ' • traded the persons of men,' with 

^e^Lins x'xxiv. 60 ; Plut. JWam. 13 (Romans taken prisoner by 
Hannibai held as slaves in Achaia in 194 b.o.). , . 

6 Of. Paus. X. xxxii. 16 (fair held at the temple of Asklepios 

near Tithorea in Phokis). .. 0 o. v aaa 

7 Philostr. Vf(a Apoll. vm. vu. 12. _ . 8 Strabo, p. 668. 

9 See Newmon, Politici of Aristotle, in. 474. 

30 Ar. Ath. Pol. xii. 4 ; of. Dem. xxv. 67, lix. 17. 

llOf. Xen. (Ec. xiii. 8f., Jifem. II. vii. 6. , u 

12 Of. Theophr. Char. 23. It is a sign of vulgarity when 
Meidias ‘ swaggers through the Agora with three or four 
footmen ’ (Dem. Meid. 168). 

IS Of. Xen. (Ec. vii. 41. 
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claimed many.* A large number were employed 
in all grades of public service “ — e.g'., 1200 Sxiiffat 
as city police in Athens. At one end of the scale 
are slaves employed in the higher professions and 
skilled trades (doctors, teachers, bankers, and 
business-agents), at the other those doomed to 
the tragic horror of the Laurion silver mines. 
This lust class it is that stands closest to Koman 
ns well as to modem prsedial slavery ; the former 
class, on the other hand, stands very close, in 
external aspect at any rate,® to that of the free 
alien, or even the free citizen. Artisan slavery 
was, in fact, a main factor in the development of 
Athenian industrialism and commerce in the 6 th 
and 5th centuries B.C . ; it is here that the most 
important, and at the same time most obscure, 
problems in the economics of ancient slavery lie, 
viz. in the co-existence of a free and a servile 
artisan population, working side by side in un- 
restricted competition. 

A peculiar and early development, best known to us from 
Athens, was that of a class of slaves known ns ot vaiplv oIkouwv. 
These slaves ‘living apart’ were allowed by tneir master to 
work in quasi-independence, living upon the proceeds of their 
labour, under condition ot paying bun regularly a fixed sum 
(oiro(Jopd).^ Sometimes a group of such slaves worked to- 
gether, under a foreman, himself n slave, mutually sharing the 
profits after paying the stipulated aTroi/iopd.® These slaves, 
therefore, lived in practical independence, and were able to 
amass money, and so might ultimately be allowed to purchase 
their freedom. Legally, the master’s rights remained unim- 
paired ; the permission so to live was revocable, and the slave 
retained his earnings (so far as we can see) purely on sufferance. 
The system relieved the owner of responsibility, while guarantee- 
ing him regular and high interest on his c.apital outlay ; between 
him and loss of income through trade depression there stood 
the savings of the slave, and in the last resort the market value 
of the slave himself. 

6 . The economic problem. — Here arises a 
problem of particular interest, viz. that of the 
economic relation of slave-labour to -wage-labour 
in Greek states, and the degree to which the latter 
was affected by the competition of a servile class 
probably greatly superior in numbers, and at least 
its equal in skill. Here it is necessary to avoid 
the exaggerations widely current in much popular 
exposition. Statements such as that of J. P. 
Mahafly — ‘for each freeman with a vote there 
were at least three or four slaves. . . . Even very 
poor Athenians kept a slave or two’ — belong to 
a pre-scientific age.® Equally unscientific is the 
sentimentalism of the ‘New Hellenism,’ which is 
bent upon ‘ clearing the name of Athens from one 
cruel reproach which has clung to it ever since the 
human conscience began to concern itself with 
these questions,’ teaching that it was only late in 
the history of Athens, ‘ when the structure of her 
civilization became too hea-vy to be sustained by 
her own unaided efforts, that slaves and free immi- 
grants crowded in to co-operate in the task. And 
these she treated in most cases, not as mere living 
instruments, but as “ fellow- workers ” with her 
citizens and free partners in the Empire.’’ 

"We can only glance at the problem thus raised. 
How fundamental slavery appeared to its con- 
temporaries, and how universally the social and 
economic effects which it entailed were accepted 
as part of the natural order of things, is shown by 
the fact that the most serious crisis in Athenian 
1 Cf. Thuo. iii. 73 ; Xen. ffell. vi. 11. 6 (Coroyra), lu. ii. 0 
(Elia); see Polyb. iv. 73 (‘Elis is more populous, as well os 
more richly furnished with slaves and other property, than the 
rest of the Peloponnese’). 

5 To this class really belong the courtesans (ItpoSovAoi) serving 
et the temples— c.o., at Corinth, or at Eryx ; cf. Strabo, p. 272. 

S Xen. Hasp. Ath. 10 f. < Cf. Is. viii. 35. 

® Cf. AJsohines, i. 07. 

® Probletns of Greek History, London, 1892, p. 88 ; UahaCfy’s 
statement is disproved by Ar. Pol. viii. (vi.) 8=1323 A : rolsvap 
airdpotr avayxij xpijoOat Kai yuvcufl Kal waKriv Surrrep aKoXovSois 
5io niv aSovXiav). * There Can be little doubt that in almost all 
democraoies a majority of the citizens were oiropot’ (Newman, 
P«!._o/A_t. iv.SSS; ct., lot Athens, Pint. Per. 11; JirovopOovptvos 
Ttt? aiTopia^ ToC 

7 A. E. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth^, p. 389. 


economic history originated in the pre-Solonian 
age, i.e, before the great development of industrial 
slavery in Attica.* It is true that ‘ the ultimate 
controlling fact in Greek politics of the 5th and 
4th centuries is the evil economic condition of the 
lower classes, due to the competition of slave 
labour ’ ; ® but analysis of social and economic 
facts in this regard was almost impossible, because 
neither in dress nor, above all, in colour were 
Athenian slaves marked off from the free com- 
munity. Hence the standing poverty of the 
middle and lower class in Athens — a poverty which 
co-existed with a high degree of prosperity of tlie 
state as a whole ® — is rarely, if at all, traced to its 
real root in slave competition.® From this point 
of vieAV we may say that the expansion of artisan 
slavery, which by cheap labour took the bread out 
of the mouth of the free worker and threw him 
upon the street to subsist upon state pay,® with a 
large margin of leisure, but hardly any of wealth, 
closely resembled in its working the introduction 
of machinery into modern industry. But the 
bitter class war in ancient Greece ® is -waged not 
as between starving free artisans and their servile 
competitors ; rather, the slave is the sign and 
source of the wealth which the lower classes covet, 
and for which the cry of yrjs dvaBaa-fiSs and 
arroKoirii is raised. Hence the constant tendency 
of the lower classes actually to look for allies in 
the slave class, for the one partner desires freedom 
and the other wealth — both by the same means, 
and at the expense of one and tlie same foe.’ The 
discussion of slavery arises, therefore, as an ethical, 
not as an economic, question ; it originates with 
poets and philosophers, not with tlie political 
champion of popular rights {TrpoardTtis tov Brjfsov ) — 
and this is in fact quite Maracteristic of the Greeks. 

7 . Treatment of slaves. — The readiness with 
which Greek slaves ran away is not to be taken 
as evidence of their general ill-treatment.® For 
the mere natural instinct of freedom will impel 
the slave to flight, often aimlessly. The Greek 
priedial serfs, a permanent immobile population, 
speaking a common language and inheriting a 
common tradition of national life, older and riclier 
than that of their lords, and, above all, sharing 
in the essentials of contemporary Greek culture 
equally with them ns a recognized element in the 
political structure, though without political rights, 
found life upon the whole more intolerable and 
more offensive to dignity than was the case with 
slaves proper ; hence the danger of Helot insurrec- 
tion was a constant and notorious factor in Lacedm- 
monian politics.® 

Demosthenes *® says that, if the barbarians who 
supplied the Greek slave marts could be told how 
civilized and humane the Greeks were** in their 
treatment of slaves, they would officially con- 
stitute the Athenians their public protectors ! 
Apart from the singular and intolerafe bathos 
of the_ orator’s conclusion, it is to be remarked 
that Jiis statement is an example of those naive 
delusions which in all ages pass current among 
peoples concerning themsdves ; *’ it is, in addition, 

* Cf. Ar. Ath. Pol. it 2. 

s G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the Hist, of his Age, London, 
1911, p. 106. 

8 Athens was the only state with a gold reserve (cf. Ar. Ath. 
Pol. xxiv. 1 : xpvndruv nBpoitrpevoiv iroAASv). 

* But see Athen. 264 D (criticism levelled at Aristotle’s friend 
Mnason because his thousand slaves meant that an equal number 
of Phocians was displaced). 

8 Cf. Ar. Ath. Pol. xxiv. 3, Pol. vli. (v.) 8=1309 A. 

8 Isocr. Archid. 77 f. ; Polyb. iv. 17, xxxix. 8. 

’ Cl. Thuc. iii. 73 ; Strabo, p. 046 ; Diod. xiii. 48. 

8 Cf. Dio Chtj'B. X. 143. 9 Thuo. iv. 80, V. 23. 

10 Heid. 630. 11 Cl. Phil. iii. 3. . 

18 Culminating, among the Greeks, in the insolent speech ot 
Jason to Medea (Euripides, Jledeo, 636fi.)in which he explains 
her indebtedness to him for bringing her within the pale of 
Greek civilization. 
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deliberate sophistry, for Demosthenes -well knew 
that the intention of the law which ho quotes, and 
of which he makes so much, was quite other than 
the advantage of the slave as such — i.e., it pro- 
tected him as another’s property, not as being 
himself a person with inherent rights. Neverthe- 
less, the comparative humanity of the Greek, and 
especially of the Athenian, treatment of slaves is 
indisputable. 

The law protected the slave against ill-treatment 
by strangers, by allowing an owner to bring a 
prosecution for assault 0|3peu)t) ^ against the 

assailant. The slave is protected as a chattel of 
his owner. Further, having no legal personality, 
an Athenian slave could not put the law in opera- 
tion in his own behoof.® Although a slave was 
his master’s absolute property, to be disposed of 
by sale, gift, or bequest at his pleasure, a death 
penalty could be inflicted upon him, even for 
murder, only by a legal tribunal.® If a master 
killed his slave, he was subject to religious obliga- 
tions of purification — which in practice meant 
little more than financial outlay.* Against in- 
human treatment by his owner the Athenian slave 
could get a doubtful and temporary measure of 
protection by taking asylum, if he could, at the 
temple of Theseus, or in the precinct of the 
Semnai, and perhaps there obtain the good offices 
of the priest to induce his master to sell him to 
another.® It is clear, however, that the practical 
amount of legal protection was but slight, the 
only real restraining force being the owner’s self- 
interest, reinforced by natural humanity, and to 
a certain extent by religion, which in Athens as 
elsewhere was very chary of interference with 
rights of private property.® The lot of the state 
slaves was in this respect probably more tolerable 
than that of the ordinary slave, as being less 
exposed to individual caprice; and the state 
employees, of various grades, naturally tended 
to acquire a certain independence by virtue of 
their official status.^ 

8. Modes of punishment. — (1) The commonest 
naturally was flogging.® This could easily become 
a death penalty (and is so used in Plato, Laws, 
872 B, in cases of wilful murder of a free man by a 
slave). Flogging is very often the statutory penalty 
for slaves in the inscriptions, usually 60 strokes.® 
Sometimes flogging is combined with a fine, touch- 
ing the slave’s jjccufufm, or with Avepyaa-la, ‘work- 
ing off the penalty.’ 

(2) Short rations, and confinement of various 

types and degrees of painfulness. Shackling was 
so ordinary a precaution as hardly to be classed as 
a punishment. j 

(3) Branding, applied especially to runaways.®® 

(4) Hard labour, at the mill, or, worse still, at 
the mines — reducing theculpritto the lowest gradeof 
chattel-slave and practically dooming him to death.®® 

(5) Doubtless also tortures privately adminis- 
tered were not unexampled in the households of 
masters callous to public opinion.®* But Athens 
seems to have known little or nothing of the hide- 
ous scenes of private torture and capricious cruelty 
with which Kome was familiar. 

1 Cl. yEschin. i. IB. * Ot. Plato, Gorj. 483 B. 

* Antiph. V. 48. * Of. Antiph. vi. 4. 

6 Of. Plut. de Supersi. Iv. 166 ; fort xal SovXon vo/ao* eXev- 
Btpiav anoyvova-t, npatriv alreicrBai. Only certain temples ■were 
available for such asylum_ for slaves. The whole subject is very 
obscure (see M. H. E. Meier, G. P. Schomann, and J, H. Lipsius, 
J)er attische Process^ Berlin, 1883-87, ii. 626). 

6 Of. Xen. Mem. n. iv. 3 f. 7 Of. .ffisohin. i, 64. 

8 Of. Dera. xxiv. 167. 

» E.g., CIA ii. 841. 10 ; in DittenbergerS, 680. 4 (Syros) it is 
100 strokes. • 

WM.g., at Andania (Dittenberger2, 663. 76 f.). 

u Of. Ar. (Ec. i. 6. , 

m Of. Aristoph. Birds, 760, Lysutr. 831. 

18 Of. Dio Ohrys. Or. xiv. 233. 

14 A choice list in Aristoph. Progs, 618 ff. 


But there was nothing of the kid glove about 
the generality of Greek slave-owners.® Plato is 
dissatisfied with the older, patriarchal (i.e. Homeric) 
method, in which slaves were treated ‘ gently yet 
firmly’ ; he would have them kept in their place, 
* not admonished as if they were freemen, which 
only makes them conceited.’® 

9. Slave-torture. — Here falls to be mentioned 
the Attic rule, ‘almost grotesque in its absurd 
craelty,’ ® under which the evidence of a slave was 
inadmissible in a court of law unless it had been 
extracted on the rack by responsible olficials 
{Srjii 6 Koivoi) * — themselves of course slaves.® Slaves 
who were themselves suspected of, or charged with, 
crime were tortured to secure a confession, but 
this sort of torture, frequent in all a"es, even in 
the case of free men, needs no furttier remark 
here. Again, a master was free to torture his own 
slaves for his own ends, but the answers so obtained 
did not constitute legal evidence. The torture 
here in question is that applied to slaves of the 
parties in a suit. The views of the orators on the 
value of such evidence depend entirely upon the 
needs of the argument. Sometimes it is dismissed 
as worthless, but in general it is spoken of as 
final and unimpeachable, indeed as preferable to 
that given by a freeman, even under oath.® That 
citizens were exempted by Attic law from such 
torture® may indeed prove the ‘ superior humanity 
of the Athenians,’ ® but hardly in respect of their 
slaves. 

10. Emancipation. — Aristotle, in flat contradic- 
tion of his own theoretical creed — for clearly a 
‘ natural ’ slave, according to his definition, could 
only lose by being freed — recognized that the 
prospect of ultimate freedom was the slave’s most 
powerful incentive to zeal and loyalty ; ® and the 
author of the Aristotelian Economics says : ‘ Slaves 
are willing to take trouble when freedom is the 
prize and the time is fixed.’®® This principle was 
well established in popular usage, and various 
methods of emancipation were in vorae. The 
characteristic of these is their want of precision 
and the vagueness of the idea of personal freedom 
upon which they wore based. Hence no universal 
legal forms were evolved, and the practical result 
in many cases was the highly illogical one of 
creating a class intermediate between those of the 
pure slave and the free citizen, subject to all 
degrees and kinds of servitudes. With all their 
imperfections, however, these more or less regular- 
ized, easily available, and constantly employed 
methods of creating free or semi-free status con- 
stitute one of the principal features of distinction 
between ancient and modern slavery. 

(а) By the s(a(6.— The state itself sometimes 
conferred freedom on individuals, or even on con- 
siderable numbers, for special services, especially 
those rendered in defence of the country.®® 

(б) By individuals. — Emancipation by a private 
oivner, either as an act of grace or upon payment 
by the slave of a sum agreed upon out of his^ecM- 


1 As is clear trom such passages as Xen. (Ee.y 22, Mern. ni. 
Hi. 4, II. i. 17 (icoXafw irSeri Kaitols, “i" tovXeveiv avayKatra). 

2 0t. Plato, /fep. 649A, JBaies, 778A. 

8 J. P. Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece^, London, 1898, p. 241. 

0 Of course such torture, if ever applied, did not take place in 
Durt, but in the preliminary hearing. 

0 Is viii. 12 ; of. a remarkable passage in Antiph. vi. 26 , Ar. 
het. i. 16. 

8 J "w°Headiam, in CR vii. [1893] Iff., where he seeks feo 

rove that * the appeal to the Question was not a means of 
illecting evidence for a jury; it was an alternative method of 
iai ; it was a kind of ordeaV i,,, n 

9 Ar. Pof iv. (vii.) 10 =1330 A. ®®®®**®; 

1 Of Xen; Hell. I. vi. 24 (slaves on the fleet at Argmusai in 
16 B.O. freed) ; Died. xvii. 11 (Thebes), xx. 84 (Rhodes) ; of. 
ittenberger2, 329. 49 (Ephesus) ; see A. Oroiset, ‘ L’AffranohMe- 
ent des esolaves pour faits de guerre, in Milanges Uenrt 
'ea, Paris, 1898, p. 67 f. 
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Hum, was eflected either inter vivos or by testa- 
nient.^ Manumission Hitcr vivos naturally involved 
publication, as by announcement in a law-court {ir 
StKUVTvplv)' OT other public place;® Proclamation 
by the herald in the Athenian theatre before the 
people became a fashionable nuisance which had to 
be checked by the severest penalty.* 

(c) Through a deity, — In many places the 
favourite method was manumission under the form 
of dedication to a deity, the slave thus becoming 
the god’s property {Upbhov\os). This was perhaps 
historically the oldest method. Properly and 
originally it was not manumission, but substitu- 
tion of oumership; and originally perhaps the 
slave was actually transferred to the service of the 
temple — certainly always lighter than that of a 
private oivner. 

By far the largest and most instructive class of 
manumission inscriptions is that dating generally 
from the end of the 3rd cent. B.C. to the 2nd cent. 
A.D., in which the deity named appears not merely 
ns accepting or witnessing to a dedication made to 
himself, but as one of the principals in a purely 
commercial transaction, i.e. as himself purchasing 
the slave, not to retain him as Up6dov\os, but to set 
him free® — his freedom being generally conditioned 
in the instniment of sale by certain obligations 
towards his old master. Many hundreds of such 
records having survived, a study of them tends to 
dissipate all illusion as to the real significance of 
slavery among the Greeks. The sale to the deity 
is not fictitious, for real money passes into the 
master’s pocket® — perhaps the full market-price of 
the slave, hardly less, as agreed between slave and 
owner ; the purchase money is of course proidded 
by the slave himself from his pcculium or sufler- 
ance sayings. As the slave, having no legal 
personality, could nob enter into any legal contract 
with his Blaster, he must rely upon the god to act 
for him, i.e. ho must entrust his priest both with 
the purchase money and with the carrying out of 
the entire transaction {KaOiit iirhrevcrc rtp ffe<p r&r 
Mr is the phrase used). Thus the owner could 
not touch the mon<w deposited by the slave with 
the priest without urst parting udth his property 
in the slave to the god, under a legal contract of 
sale providing adequate secular safeguards against 
its breach. _ The transaction was profitable to the 
temple indirectly, and perhaps also directly ; the 
owner secured his owa price for his living property, 
and- the_ slave got just what he was able to wring 
from a situation in which, in the last resort, he ivas 
absolutely powerless. 

It is clear that this method of sale into freedom 
was simply a means of getting hold of the bulk of 
the slave’s pcculium and retaining his services 
daring his best j'ears, and of throwing him upon 
the world at the end of his days to fend for him- 
self ; neither humanity nor religion had much real 
significance in this connexion. The method is 
applied almost wholly in the interest of the vendor, 

* See Aristotle’s^ oto will, in Dioff. Laort. v. 1. 0_; cf. Dio 
Obrys, xiv. 440 : oi riy<f avTwi» #cttro^«^Ai}iccur« to?5 
StffTTOTai^, and xxxx. 326, 

2 Dion. Hal. v. 690. 

Of. Suid. s.v, Kpari)? (eirt Pdiptov apOeXf tXjrtv avroAvet 

KpaTiTTa), 

' * iEschin. Ctes, 41. 

® Hence the wnfuBion of thought nnd phrase in the formula 
m use : eKtvBtpoy ovra Kal rov QeoVf *free and yet the god’s 

property/ Doubtless this method was a development of a 
transaction in which the god, i.e. his priest, with the god’s own 
ffioney (the temple treasure), bought in open market the slaves, 
male or female, required for service about the temple. Many, 
** *DOst, of the slaves donated to a temple as nierodoules 
SMJf “jve ^Gen, or must eventually have become, too old and 
w he of much use; but the god could no more reject 
such dedications, or cast them adrift, than he could refuse tho 
cneap and flimsy offerings of the poor. Hence the Greek 
temples in this way served as almshouses. 

^ Of. the almost constant formula ical rav orotr^vet 

ffoo-tti', asserting this. 


who of course could have found no purchaser so 
complaisant as the deity with whom he deals. 
The vendor retained in effect what he professed to 
sell.i 

11. Freedmen. — In Roman history freedmen 
(iireXeidepoi, i^eXeiOepoi) play a^eatparb, but not in 
Athens or Greece generally. In Greece, freedmen 
were indistinguishable from ordinary domiciled 
aliens (yiTotKoi.). Even as early as Kleistlienes 
freedmen seem to have been numerous in Athens, 
for he made many of them citizens.® Like ordinary 
domiciled aliens, freed slaves of Athenians must 
put themselves under a patron (irpotrTdTjjs — their 
old master), and must observe certain obligations 
of service nnd respect towards him, details of 
which are unknown, and must pay to the state the 
alien’s annual tax [fierolKiov), with an additional 
three ohols, besides performing all required mili- 
tary service by land or sea.® Standing thus to the 
state as a metic, and to his former owner as a 
client, tho Athenian freedman was worse off than 
the Roman freedman, being in a condition inter- 
mediate between slavery and complete freedom as a 
citizen — an ambiguity characteristic of the Greek 
incapacity for clear le"al conceptions, and illus- 
trative of the extreme difficulty of naturalization 
in the ancient state, with its inherent conception 
of exclusive citizensliip. If a freedman was false 
to his obligations, he was liable to prosecution 
(oIkjj oTroaraerfou), and, if Condemned, sank again 
into slavery, or in the other event became finally 
freed of obligation towards Jiis former master — i.e., 
he became a free metic, with freedom of choice as 
to his patron. A special vote of the assembly 
alone could elevate him to citizenship; 

12 . Slavery and Greek thought.— A discrimina- 
tion between lower social functions (those of 
husbandman, artisan, trader, and the like) and 
higher social functions (those of administration, 
legislation, and war) is characteristic of Greek 
sentiment, though not everywhere made in practice. 
Of rigid coincidence of theory and practice, indeed, 
solitary examples were presenteu by Crete and 
Sparta, which ‘ sorted ’ the elements of the state 
with a thorough-going doctrinairism that appealed 
powerfully to the philosopher, but found itself, in 
Greece at large, with the exception of particular 
coteries, at ever greater variance with the facts of 
life. Nevertheless, even in such states as admitted 
the industrial and commercial classes to political 
power, popular sentiment, in its usual illogical 
and snoDhish way, was thoroughly contemptuous 
of the so-called pavava’isal 

To do manual work, even of such sort as did not 
obviously impair health and vigour, and especi- 
ally to do it for pay, implied acceptance of a 
relation of subservience,* incompatible with the 
independence and leisure of a free man, and 
breeding a mean nnd sordid spirit. The real 
diderence of intellectual and ethical level between 
some vocations and others was the solid core of 
truth upon which Greek philosophic thought seized, 
from which with merciless logic it developed a dis- 
tinction between a professional ruling class and all 
such as engaged in the ‘necessary’ functions of 
trade and the manual arts. A separate class, or 
classes, must needs exist in the state for the dis- 
cliarge of these lower functions, and those so 
employed must, unless justice is to be infringed, 
be capable of nothing higher. The existence, in 
adequate numbers, of such a class is essential to 

l This is not to say that there may not have been numerous 
instances in which the transaction was genuine in spirit and 

form. 

” Ar. Pol. iii. 2=1276 B: trcAAotr y6p eifivXeTevire ^evovo Kal 
jovAovc litrotKovt (see Newman's note in loc., and voi. i. p. 231). 

3 Dem. Phil. 1. 86. 

*SiaKov!a (Plato, Haws, 019D^; cf. Ar. Pol. 1. 1S=12C0A; 
6 yap pdvavo-or rexviTi^ a^upterpenjv Tivcl SovXtCav. 
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the realization of the highest type of society, just 
as the household must consist of both slaves and 
free.i Unless, however, there was to be frankly 
accepted a dichotomy of the Hellenic race itself, 
such as would be fraught with the gravest menace 
of national disruption and chaos, there was nothing 
for it hut to adopt the old standing division of 
humanity into Hellene and non-Hellene,® and to 
find therein the philosophic justification of the 
institution of slavery, while doing what could be 
done for the slave himself. The 5th cent., less 
troubled than the 4th with doubts, had not dis- 
covered the comfortable doctrine that slavery 
might be actually good for the slave, enabling 
him, under the mild yoke of the exponents of 
culture, to lead a higher sort of life than Avas 
otherwise possible for him. 

The bias of Aristotle being, in general, to accept, with his 
own amendments, the institutions and views in which the col- 
lective experience of the Greek race had crystallized, he retains 
slavery in his ideal state, but retains it in an ideal form which 
would make it spiritually as well as practically advantageous to 
the highest capacities of both master and slave. The slave is an 
article of household property ,_an indispensable animate instru- 
ment, 3 of a superior sort— an instrument not of production, but 
of action, t.e. not coming solely within the sphere or purview of 
economics, but within that of ethics;^ being an article of 
property, he belongs wholly to his master. The facts of the 
world show that there is a natural, and therefore just, because 
actually existing, principle of rule and subordination, or scheme 
of co-ordination in nature, both animate and inanimate.® 
There is, then, a ' natural slavery ' (ij>u<rei SoOXov), in which the 
slave's bodily strength is complementary to the master’s intelli- 
gence and ‘virtue,’ just as the union of male and female is 
necessary for purposes of reproduction and continuance of the 
species.® The natural slave is as far Inferior to his master as 
the body is to the soul, or as the lower animals to man gener- 
ally, so that the relation of rule and subordination which 
obtains between soul and body, or between men and animals, is 
applicable here also. The only difference, indeed, between 
such men and animals is that the former can listen to reason ; 
but their best function is the obedient expenditure of their 
physical 8trength,7 making noble life (jb ev possible for 
their master. 'The moral possibilities of the institution of slavery 
justify it— justified as it is indeed already by the mere fact of 
its existence ns part of the teleological scheme of things. Para- 
doxical as It may sound, it was not every one who could be a 
slave in the true sense,® for the status properly connoted a 
certain spiritual as well as physical aptitude. It is less there- 
fore upon the social or economic necessity for slavery than 
upon the moral benefits which through it arise for both 
master and slave that Aristotle insists, and he postulates for 
the master an intellectual and moral endowment as high ns that 
of the slave is low. 'Thereby, in effect, was condemned a great 
deal of current slavery, in so far as it included captives, not a 
lew even of Greek blood, taken in war, t.e. men in whose case 
mere brute force was the basis of the status. The true test of 
just freedom and just slavery, according to Aristotle, lay in the 
relative goodness and badness, i.e. the intellectual and moral 
capacities, of men. Constituted on such lines, slavery would be, 
lor the slave, no such one-sided bargain as in actual fact it was. 

Aristotle’s theory, though it started from foot and claimed to 
return to fact, yet made shipwreck upon the rock of fact. 
For, in the first place, there were in Attica tens of thousands of 
slaves who, being in no genuine sense elements of a household, 
were yet in mental and moral capacity and actual output fully 
on a par with the free citizens who owned them and claimed 
the main part of the fruits of their Intelligence and conscientious 
labour. In the second place, the ultimate basis of their status, 
let the theorists say what they would about laws of nature and 
existent right, was mere force and violence enlisted in the 
service of idleness and greed, and worse. Lastly, the actual 
moral effects of slavery, alike for slave and lor slave-owner. 


were ns a rule very conspicuously different from those de- 
siderated by Aristotle ; yet, if the institution was natural and 
right just because it was an objective fact, how could its fruits 
be logically condemned? The task of moralizing an essentially 
immoral institution was beyond his powers. Then as now 
rapacity and selfishness were apt to define right strictly from 
their own standpoint, and men were not slow, with grandilo- 
quent phrase and fitful exhibition of capricious benevolence, to 
gloze national wrongdoing. 

The noteworthy points are, not the precise amount of truth 
in Aristotle’s attitude, but, firstlj’, the fact that ‘ the Greeks are 
characteristically the first human beings who felt a doubt or 
scruple about slavery ’ and that it was ‘ in Greece alone that 
men’s consciences were troubled ’ by it, so that Aristotle found 
himself driven to defend the position with what forces of argu- 
ment he could muster ; secondly, that he makes little or no 
point of any supposed indispensability of slavery to the mainten- 
ance of the economic fabric of his age. And practical philosophy 
itself was soon to demonstrate the illusoriness of his funda- 
mental axioms. Kleanthes was none the less a ‘ wise ’ man 
though he earned his living by the sweat of his brow in nightly 
toil as a drawer of water and kneader of bread, both , reputed 
servile employments.1 The Stoics demonstrated that virtue 
and happiness were independent of social condition,® thus 
making it clear that slaves were not essential by way of bolster- 
ing up virtue in order to save supposed higher natures from 
deterioration through contact with the crudities of life ; thus 
‘ slavery lost ite Aristotelian raison d’etre.’ 3 Aristotle perceived 
clearly enough that slavery is incompatible with full human 
dignity, but, his thought being conditioned always by the 
vicious aristocratic antithesis of Hellene and |3ap/3opos (though 
Plato could have taught him better),^ he was unable to go on 
to perceive also that the concept of human dignity is either 
universally valid or everywhere equally worthless. He is 
honest enough, however, to confess that nature has left us 
without any practical criterion by which to distinguish the 
noble from the ignoble ; ® for the obvious criterion of colour, to 
which men in more modern times were fain to appeal, was to 
the Greeks unknown, or at least insignificant, and he was un- 
willing to fall back upon the ‘ verdict of history ’ as given by 
war, for that, as all Athenians knew to their sorrow, often 
proves far too much. 

For the influence of Stoicism on slavery see art. 
Slavery (Roman). 
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o JovXov iirrtpiTTfs rav irpor ivv irpaiiv. So William Morris: 
' We must see industry not simply' ns a process of production 
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See A. E. Zimmem, ‘Progress In Industry',' In Progress and 
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i. 2=1262 A. ^ , 

7 This is just the point at which Aristotle comes within hail 
of modern systems of ‘scientific management,’ such os the 
notorious Taylor system, the inventor of which in his defence 
thereof (as is pointed out by Zimmem, foe. ctf.) unconsciously 
paraphrases Aristotle’s defence of 8lavcry\ , , 

5 Pol. i. 6=1254 B : iari yap pveret SovXot o Svrapevof oXXov 
iXvai. 


SLAVERY (Hindu).— Slavery is an institution 
fnllv recocnized in the Sanskrit lawhooks of India. 
The Code of Mann (viii. 415) names seven causes 
of slavery, viz. capture in war, volunta^ sub- 
mission to slaveiy for a mamtenance, birth from 
a female slave, sale, gift, inheritance from an- 
cestor and condemnation, to slavery by way of 
punishment. Mann adds that wives and sons, 
like slaves, can have no property of their oivn, 
1 Diog. Lacrt. 163. ® Cf. Ar. Slh. Lie. t.x.8. 

8Newroan^i.l5(k. 7^,13273 for Aristotle’s own well- 

known comparison of Hellenes and Asiatics, the valucl^ntsj 

Plato's formal profession of faith in this matter is just as un 
compromising ns Aristotle’s (see Hep. 470 O). 
iPoLi. 6=1254 B. 
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and that Sudras, even -when emancipated by their 
master, are not therefore released from servitude, 
because the state of dependence is innate in them. 
The perpetual slavery of the Sudra class is one of 
the axioms of Brahmanism, and may be traced 
back to the Purusasukta hvmn of the Rigveda 
(x. 90), in which it is stated tnat the Sudra issued 
from the feet of Purusa, the primeval male, feet 
meaning service. Narada (v. 25 ff.) gives some 
further details regarding slavery, and enumerates 
fifteen kinds of slaves : one bom (of a female 
slave) in his master’s house, one bought, one re- 
ceived by gift, one obtained by inheritance, one 
maintained during a general famine, one pledged 
by his rightful onmer, one released from a lieary 
debt, one made captive in war, one won in a stake, 
one oll'ering himsmf for a slave, an apostate from 
asceticism, one enslaved for a stipulated period, 
one becoming a slave for maintenance, one enslaved 
on account of his connexion with a female slave, 
and one self-sold. The diflerence between these 
various slaves and the class of hired servants, 
according to N&rada, lies in this, that the former, 
but not the latter, do impure work, such as re- 
moving urine and ordure, attending their naked 
master, handling cows, cleaning the nouse and the 
road. The first four in the above enumeration of 
fifteen slaves, likendse an apostate from asceticism 
and one self-sold, can never be released from slavery 
except by the favour of their orniers, but the others 
may obtain their release by giving a compensation 
in money or providing a substitute. One intend- 
ing to emancipate his slave has to take from the 
slave’s shoulders a jar with water and smash it, 
^rinkling his head with the water, and thrice 
declaring him free. One superior in caste cannot 
be the slave of his inferior, nor is it legal slavery 
when a man has been sold after having been cap- 
tured by robbers, or has been enslaved by force. 
Here it should be observed that the ancient Hindu 
law contains important relics of the practice of 
selling children for slaves which obtained amongst 
ancient societies. Thus it is stated by Vasisuia 
(xv. 2) that the father and the mother have porver 
to give, to spU, and to abandon their son, and the 
son bought is generally mentioned among the vari- 
ous substitutes for a real legitimate son. It is 
true that Apastamba (ii. 13. 11) does not recognize 
the right to buy or sell a child, and the secondary 
sons generally were abolished in the more recent 
lawbooks, excepting the adopted son (dattaka ; 
see art. Adoption [Hindu]). Adoption itself may 
be regarded as the survival of an archaic institu- 
tion which owed its origin to the principle of 
slavery, whereby a man might be bought and sold, 
given and accepted, or relinquished in the same 
way as a cow or horse. The statements of the 
lawbooks on the subject of slavery are corrobo- 
rated by the historical records, and v. A. Smith in 
ms Early History of India observes that prmdial 
and domestic slavery of a mild form seems to 
have been an institution in most parts of India 
uom very remote times. In the time of J. A. 
lJubois (in India, 1792-1823), the Pariahs ‘were 
looked upon as slaves by other castes, and treated 
wth peat harshness’ (see art. Papiah). Under 
ormsh rule, slavery was not abolished at once, 
but gradually. Regulation x. of 1811 prohibited 
rhe importation of slaves from foreign countries 
mto the British territories. This rule was by 
■‘^??blatip iii. of 1832 extended to the provinces 
3 . . ®^sequently came into the possession of the 
f ®°''’o™ment. Later on was passed Act v. 
ot 1843 prohibiting all officers of Government from 
slavery. And it was finally abolished 
in 18G0 by the Indian Penal Code, which declared 
tile equality of all men, and provided punishment 
or buying or selling any person os a slave. 


LirsaATBRE.— G. BUhler’s and J. Jolly’s trr. of Sanskrit law- 
books in SEE, O.'sford, vols. ii. vii. xiv. xxv. xxxiii. ; G. Sarkar, 
The Hindu Law of Adoption, Ciilcutta, 1891 ; V. A. Smith, The 
Early History of India, Oxford, 1904. J, JoLLY. 

SLAVERY (Jewish). — Slavery was one of the 
features of aneient and medimval Jewish life, and 
there is a large crop of Jewish legislation on the 
subject. It is noteworthy that among the Jeivs 
treatment of the slave was never debasing or cruel. 
The Mosaic legislation, with its insistence upon 
the rights possessed by the bondman or bondwoman 
and its consegiient limitation of the master’s power 
over them, inculcated the duty of clemency in 
the master — a virtue which colours their mutual 
relations in all subsequent epochs. Besides this, 
the Jew at every turn was confronted with such 
injunctions as those in Dt 5*° 15’^, where the law 
of kindness to the slave is brought home to the 
Israelite by the duty to recollect how much his 
own ancestors had suffered during their serfdom 
in Egypt. 

I. In OT literature.— Gn 14*^ speaks of Abram 
‘ arming his trained men, born in his house, three 
hundred and eighteen.’ These ‘ trained men ’ were 
most probably hereditary slave property. That 
such slaves were, even in this early epoch, some- 
thing more than the chattels of ancient Greece 
and Rome is evidenced by Gn 17^, where ‘ all that 
were born in his [Abraham’s] house, and all that 
were bought with his money ’ underwent the rite 
of circumcision — a clear proof that the master 
owed some sort of family obligation to the slave. 
Similarly in Ex 12“ the circumcised slave, by be- 
coming a member of the family, and thus sharing 
its religious duties and privileges, is permitted to 
eat of the Passover. But the fountain-head of 
ancient Jewish slave legislation is Ex 2H'”. A 
clear distinction is here draw between the 
Israelitish and the non-Israelitisli bondman or 
bondwoman, a distinction which held in aU 
succeeding ages. An Israelite could buy a fellow- 
Israelite for six years only. In the seventh year 
he automatically received emancipation, unless 
he voluntarily decided to remain. Gentile slaves, 
however, whether male or female, could gain their 
freedom only if they had previously been the 
victims of certain specified acts of cruelty by the 
master. In the year of jubile^ all Israelite slaves 
together with the children born to them during 
serfdom were, according to Lv to be liberated 
without exception ; but, if the children were bom 
of a Gentile mother, then they, like her, must 
remain in slavery (Ex 2H). According to Lv 25“‘''', 
the Hebrew slave of a non-Hebrew master had also 
to be freed in the year of jubile, although he should 
previously be redeemed, if possible, by his kindred 
or by his own money, the redemption price being 
reckoned in accordance with the number of years 
that had still to elapse before the arrival of the 
jubile. That the traffic in slaves led to numerous 
abuses, religious, moral, and economic, is seen 
from Jer 34®'**, where the princes, priests, and 
people of Judah are divinely warned of the dire 
punishment which ivill overtake them as a result 
of their breach with the ordinances of the Mosaic 
slave legislation. There are numerous points, 
both of resemblance and of contrast, between the 
Mosaic slave laws and those of the Code of 
Hammurabi.* 

“ 2 . In Rabbinic literature. — The status, rights, 
privileges, and manumission of slaves are subjects 
of elaborate discussion in the Talmud as well as 
in the subsequent medimval code-books, such as — 
to mention the two principal ones — tbe_ Mishneh 
Tdrah of Maimonides {q.v . ) and the Shulhan 'Ardkh 
of Joseph Qaro (q.v.). P'rom Lv 25**, ‘And if thy 

1 See art. Festivals ahd Fasts (Hebrew), § I. iv. a. 

* See art. Law (Babylonian), vol. vii. p. 818. 
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brother . . . be waxen poor, and be sold . . the 
Talmudic authorities deduced the injunction that 
a Jew should sell himself into slavery only as a 
very last possible resort, as such an act was a 
stigma upon the honour of the Jewish religion, 
which declared through Lv 25'® that the Israelites 
were to be servants of the divine, and not of any 
human, master. He should not sell himself to a 
woman or to a convert or to a Gentile ; but, should 
he do so, the sale is valid, and it then becomes the 
religious duty not only of his family but also of 
the Jewish community to effect his redemption. 
Such an act was always considered a highly 
meritorious one, and the social life of the mediseval 
Je^ys is studded with instances of it on the part 
of individuals and communities in different parts 
of Europe — although it should here be said that 
the Synagogue forfede the traflSc in Je^vish slaves 
at quite an early stage, but placed no bar on the 
commerce in heathen slaves. The master was 
religiously bound to have his non- Jewish slave 
circumcised. In default of this, it was the duty 
of the ecclesiastical authorities to have the circum- 
cision performed. But, should such slave have 
been purchased from a non-Jeivish master, then 
circumcision was optional to the slave, who, if he 
refused to undergo it, was not allowed to be kept 
longer than twelve months, after which it was 
incumbent upon the Jew to sell him to a non- Jeivish 
master.^ The object of laws like these was to 
make the slaves an integral part of the Jewish 
community. Once circumcised, they were regarded 
as being ‘ received into the fold ’ and bound by all 
the ‘ negative ’ precepts of the Tdrah and by such 
‘ affirmative ’ precepts as apply ‘ to stated times 
only.’ But they were never more than a sub- 
ordinate and inferior part of the community, as is 
proved by the limitations imposed by the Talmud 
and all the later codes upon their rights of inter- 
marriage with the general Jewish population. 
When, however, as in the Middle Ages, the act 
of making Jewish converts was fraught with 
danger at the hands of Christian authorities (who 
in many places officially prohibited such con- 
versions), the duty of circumcising slaves was 
entirely abrogated. According to the Talmud,’’ 
the master of a Jeu'ish slave was compelled to 
accord him the same home comforts as he himself 
enjoyed. 

As the Shiillidn 'Amkh puts it, ‘ It is the quality of saintliness 
(Jia^diUh) and the way of wisdom for man to be merciful to his 
slave, not to make his j'oke heavy nor to distress him, but to 
give him to eat and drink of all manner of foods, not to 
contemn him either by deed or word, not to multiply complaints 
and anger against him but rather to speak gently to him and 
lend a kindly ear to his grievances.’® 

Self-redemption for the slave, whether Jewish 
or not, was always permitted, the conditions 
governing such an act on the part of a female 
difiering in many material ways from those 
attaching to a male. 

Jewish legislation, like all other systems which 
legalized slavery, refused to slaves all title to 
independent property. As the Rabbis laconically 
phrased it, ‘ Whatsoever the slave hath acquired, 
the, master hath acquired.’^ Whatever he may 
receive from others, or find by the Avay, belongs 
to the master. Should he be assailed and injured, 
the damages — which were a five-fold compensation 
for (a) the blow, (6) the pain caused, (c) the cost 
of healing, (cZ) loss of time, (e) the indignity — 
were to be paid to the master. 

A subject elaborated at great length in the 
Talmud and the mediaeval codes is the manumission 
of the non- Jewish slave, which became compulsory 
on the master’s ill-treatment of him in certain 

1 See T.B. T‘bham6th, 486. 

2 T.B. QlddusMn, 20a. 

s ‘ Yoreh De’ah,’ ‘ Hilkoth ’Abadinj,’ seot. 267, 17. 

4 T.B. ISdbha, M^ft’d, 12o ; T.B. Qiddushln, 226. 


specified respects, A deed of manumission had 
to be drawn up, and, should the master refuse to 
sign it, he was excommunicated. It had to be 
handed to the slave in the presence of two 
I witnesses ; and, should the master have expressed 
a merely oral intention to manumit, he could not 
I retract, as his words were binding, and the court 
' could compel him to write out the official deed. 
A curious law is the following: if the master 
married his slave to a freewoman, or if he put 
phylacteries on his head, or if he bade him read 
three verses in a scroll of the Law before the 
congregation, or if he asked him to do any of 
those precepts which only a freeman might per- 
form, the slave became free and the master ivas 
compelled to give him a document of manumission.’ 
To write in the future tense ‘I shall manumit’ 
was ineffectual. It must be in the past tense, ‘ I 
have manumitted.’ According to Lv 25^®, it is the 
Jew’s duty to retain his non- Jewish slave and 
transmit him as a heritage to his children. Hence 
it was that the Rabbis said that to manumit a 
‘ Canaanite ’ (i.e, non-Jewish) slave was to infringe 
a negative precept,® An exception, however, was 
made in the case of manumission lidbar mitzvah, 
i.e. for the purpose of fulfilling a precept, as, e.g., 
to complete the number of ten males required for 
the celebration of public worship. Should the 
slave express a wish to go to Palestine, the master 
was compelled to go with him or to sell him to 
some one who would consent to take him there. 
If a slave fled from anywhere to Palestine, he 
might not be brought back into serfdom j and the 
master was bound to manumit him. This law is 
based on Dt 23'®, ‘ Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped from his 
master unto thee.’ He who, living in Palestine, 
sells his slave to a master outside Palestine thereby 
enables the slave to get his freedom, as the second 
master is compelled to manumit him.® Should a 
Jew sell his slave to a non-Jew, the slave thereby 
acquires his freedom. 

3. Jews and the slave trade. — The mediseval 
Church’s objection, from the time of Constantine, 
against the ownership of Christian slaves by Jews 
did not prevent the latter from becoming, at 
certain epochs, the chief traders in this class of 
traffic. Indeed, Christians openly defied the 
Church by co-operating with Jews in this 
commerce. In the reign of Louis the Pious the 
Jews imported large numbers of Christian slaves 
into Spain and N. Africa. Likewise they acted 
as midalemen, supplying Christian slaves to the 
Muslim world and Muslim slaves to the Christian. 
At the zenith of the Jew’s prosperity in Spain 
(from the 10th to the end of the 15th cent.) many 
of the most wealthy Spanish- Jewish families 
amassed large fortunes by the importation of 
slaves from Andalusia.® The circumcision of 
slaves often incensed the mediaeval Church aiithon- 
ties, and bitter protests were frequently heard. 
As the practice was looked upon as an infringe- 
ment of the law prohibiting Jews from making 
converts, the Rabbinical authorities made the 
rite of circumcision optional on the part of the 
bondman. 


LiTBRATtniB.— J. L. SaalschUtz, Archaologie der Bebraer, 
erlin, 1856-56, ii. 2363.; A. Barnes, An Inquiry into the 
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ie Verhdltnisse der SkCaven bet den alien Bebrttem, Copea- 
lo-en 1859. Ens. tr. in British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 

I '’118621 silff. : M. J. Raphall, Bible View of Slavery, New 
ork 1861; Zadoc Kahn, L'Esclavage selm la Bible et le 
almud, Paris, 1867 ; A. Griinfeld, Dw Stellung der Shlaven 
.Tpni\ iRse-. M. Mandl. Das Sklavenrecht des 
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SLAVERY (Roman). — Slavery among the 
Romans differs from slaveiy_ in Greece in respect 
of the scale and the application of the institution. 
To these differences must he added that of greater 
rai^e in time, so that the historical development 
of Roman slavery is hoth more apparent and more 
complex than is the case in Greece. In spite of 
these differences, however, the essential nature 
and general characteristics of the institution 
remain, the same, so that much of what is said 
under the head of Greek slavery is true here also. 

I. Fibst period. — We must distinguish three 
periods in the history of Roman slavery. The 
earliest, a comparatively brief phase, is that of 
what Mommsen calls ‘the old, in some measure 
innocent, rural slavery,’* under which the farmer 
tilled his moderate holding in person, assisted hy 
his sons and his slaves, and occasionally hy hired 
hands— a system under which the slaves ivere 
comparatively few, and mainly of Italian or at 
least Etruscan origin. They were either war 
captives or horn of such. I’here was thus ‘no 
striking distinction, and often no distinction at 
all, of race, appearance, speech, or manners, no 
instinctive repulsion between owners and owned, 
which, in other regions, have supplied some of the 
most painful chapters in the Instory of human 
relations. Chattels at law', ritual included them 
not only within the pale of humankind, but to a 
limited extent even of the family, and the simple 
households of earliest Rome may have mtnessed 
little, difference in the treatment of slaves and 
sons.’ 3 

Traces of this older humanity of relations between master 
and slave still linger in the household of the elder Cato In the 
middle of the 2nd cent. B.o., though he belongs in reality to the 
follomng period.3 Like the housefather and landholder of old 
time, Cato shared the iabours and coarse fare of his slaves,-* and 
his wife—* if she allowed her children to be suckled by female 
slaves, she also allowed their children** in return to draw 
nourishment from her own breast; one of the few traits which 
indicate an endeavour to mitigate the institution of slavery by 
ties of human sympathy— the common impulses of maternity 
and the bond of foster-brotherhood.'® 

II. Second period. — The second stage of 
Roman slavery was entered upon early in the 4th 
cent. B.C., when the national economy of Italy 
began to experience a revolution, the earliest 
evidence of which is the enactment of the law of 
367 B.O., compelling a landholder to employ along 
with his slaves a certain proportion** of free 
labourers. The centralized farming on a big scale 
which began after the Hannibalic war was probably 
derived from the Carthaginian slave plantation- 
^stem,® -with -which the Romans came in contact 
in Africa and Sicily ; perhaps also, as Mommsen 

* Hist, of Rome, Eng. tr., new cd., London, 1901, iii. 305. 
**0. AV. L. Launspach, State and Family in Early Rome, 

iwndon, 1908, p. 03 ; cf. Plutarch, Coriolanus, 24 ; see also the 
directions of Yarro to make a place for the slaves to stroll about 
In and sleep (de Re met. i. 13). 

= Mommsen, iit 117 f. ; see G. Ferrero, The Oreatnesa and 
^ome, Eng. tr., London, 1007-4)9, 1. SO. 

JPIut. CafoJ/aior, 3. 

vrobably to be understood not of the ruck of the slaves, but 
of the permissive family of the triUieus (cf . Varro, de Re mat. 1. 
IT. o). 

® Mommsen, ill. 118. 

* One-third, in the law os revived by Julius Ciesar (Suetonius, 

Gmsor, 42). Appian, de Beilis eivilibtis, i. 8, is the only 
authority referring this provision back to the Lioinian law. 

“ See Mommsen, iii. 307 ; cf. ii. 138. 


suggests,* it was not unconnected ivith the recent 
introduction of wheat-groiving. The result was 
the rapid expansion of slave-oivning as a mode of 
investment — a process ivhich simply repeated the 
industrial development seen in Greece two centuries 
earlier. The new system ‘was pervaded by the 
utter rewardlessness characteristic of the power 
of capital,’ 3 and was ‘just like that of America, 
basetl on the methodically-prosecuted hunting of 
man.’® poncomitantly, special factors ivere at 
work to divert attention from agriculture to cattle- 
rearing as being at once easier, more profitable, 
and apparently capable of unlimited development, 
besides being more immediately available and 
lending itself to the spirit of an age in ivhich the 
display and spending of Avealth (in some respect 
actually enforced by laiv'*) was more congenial 
than the making of it by personal industry, as in 
the old days.® But, in whatever direction specula- 
tion applied itself, ‘ its instrument Avas Avithout ex- 
ception man reduced in laAv to a beast of burden.’ ® 
This expanded slave-system AA’as applied in two main 
forms — to pastoral husbandry carried on by means 
of armed, often mounted, slave-herdsmen on great 
ranches,’ and to the plantation-system proper, t.c. 
cultivation of huge estates {latifundia) by means 
of gangs of slaves,® Avorking often in shackles and 
alAvays under the supervision of overseers, slaves 
like themselves. To these types a third may be 
added, that of domestic industry carried on for the 
profit of an OAvner by slaves skilled in various arts 
or trades, or by freedmen Avorking in part for the 
profit of their quondam master.® 

Thus from the latter part of the 2nd cent. B.o. the slave- 
system of the Republic reached its acme. An enormous in- 
crease in the slave trade was the consequence ol the sudden 
ond universal demand lor cheap labour— ' occupiers of State 
land required shepherds; the contractors required labour for 
public works or military equipment ; *® the State required it lor 
the pubiio services ; traders for the crews of their ships ; the 
wealthy for domestic service or for gladiatorial shows ; small 
proprietors and the middle class generaBy to relieve them of 
the more distasteful part of their daily work.’** There can be 
no question that the work controlled by the public companies 
w-os done mainly by slaves, and that their operations were un- 
hampered bv the organized claims of free labour ; they_ were 
therefore able to choose their instruments solely with a view to 
efficiency. For the more technical side ol the various activities 
in request the Roman citizen -was in general never sufficiently 
well educated, while for the life on the great cattle-runs and 
sheep-walks he was if possible still less adapted. Moreover, the 
frequent Kills to military service, ‘the real industry of the 
Roman freeman,'!® made it undesirable, from the employer's 
point of view, to use citizens even for such labour as they 
might be willing to undertake.*® 

Tlie inherent viciousness of the situation^ Avas 
hardly felt at all at first.** For, Avhile the continual 
Avars of plunder bred and fostered a capitalistic 
class crying ever for labour and yet more labour, 
they also directed toAvards Italy a ceaseless and, 
as it seemed, inexhaustible stream of the cheapest 
labour in the Avorld,*® in the tens of thousands of 
slaves torn from all parts of the Mediterranean 
area and the north. There Avas perhaps hardl)' 

! Mommsen, ii. 77. ® Ib. iii. 71. 

» 76. Iii. 300. 4 Dion. Hal. vii. 71. 

® Mommsen, iii. 120. 8 76. iii. 307. 

7 This pastoral husbandry on slave-manned ranches or sheep- 
runs Avas rapidly extended to the provinces as they became 
available for exploitation ; e.g., Dalmatia in 155 B.o. was no 
sooner ocquired than the Roman capitalists began the rearing of 
cattle there on a big scale. T. Pomponius Atticus possessed 
enormous cattle-runs in Epirus (Cornelius Nepos, Attiens, xiv. 
3). It was the I’ast mllitaty needs of the time that made these 
80 profitable. 

8 Especially in Etruria (Pint. IH‘6. Gracchus, 8, and of. 
Ferrero, iii. 302 f.). 

8 Cf. the case of Crassus, who made much of his wealth by 
buying unskilled slaves and having them trained to various 
professions (Ferrero, i. 203 and 340; A. H. J. Greenidge, Bist. 
of Rome, i. 60 f.). 

18 For the enormous development of the contract system in 
this age see Polybius, vi. 17. 

11 Ferrero, !. 28. *® Of. Dion. Hal. ii. 28. 

1® Cf. App. de Bell. civ. L 7 ; see Ferrero, i. 28. 

14 Cf. Greenidge, i. 05. 

15 76. p. 82. See ib. p. 83 for prices ; also Dio Cassius, Iv. 31 ; 
Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 81. 
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any branch of trade better organized than the 
slave trade itself, the foster-mother of all other 
trades of the time. 

1. Sources of supply. — ‘The NeOToland of that 
period was western A^sia,^ Avhere tlie Cretan and 
Cilician corsairs, the real professional slave-hunters 
and slave-dealers, robbed the coasts of Syria and 
the Greek islands.’® To such a pitch was the 
hunting pursued that about 100 B.c. the king of 
Bithynia pleaded, as a reason for his inability 
to supply the required military contingent, the 
ravages of the Roman revenue-farmers among the 
able-Dodied population of his kingdom.® At the 
CTeat slave-mart in Delos, where the Eastern 
dealers disposed of their human cargoes to Italian 
middlemen, as many as 10,000 head were said to 
have been landed and sold off in a single day.^ 
Many regions must thus have been permanently 
depopulated and permanently depressed below the 
mar^n of cultivation. 

Alter the overthrow ol the Macedonian kingdom at the battle 
of Pydna ./Etnilius Paullua, under the senate's orders, sold into 
slaver}’, i.e. to the speculators or wholesale agents (mangonea} 
who accompanied Eoman armies for that purpose, 160,000 free 
inhabitants of 70 communities in Epirus which had sided with 
Perseas.6 The defeat of the Cimbn and Teutones contributed 
a like number to the Roman slave-market.® Cicsar on a single 
occasion sold into slavery 53,000 of the Aduatuci;7 and 
similarly, at the opposite extremity of the empire, Cicero, after 
his own petty campaign in the Taurus and the capture of the 
hill-fort of Pindenissus, writes to Atticus telling him how much 
the sale of the captives brought.® Titus sold 90,000 Jews into 
slavery in the conquest of Palestine. 

2. Legal position. — In law the slave was a 
chattel ; he was the one human being who could 
be owned. He is not only a chattel (res), but is 
treated constantly in the legal texts as the typical 
chattel. Under the republic there were no legal 
limitations to the master’s power; iure gentium 
his rights were unrestricted. Public opinion,® 
however, and self-interest, combined with the 
religious sentiment connected with family life, 
exercised a powerful influence to the slave’s 
advantage at a time when slaves were few and 
in closer relations with the master than ivas the 
case in later ages. The censors could also take 
note of outrageous cruelty to slaves as of other 
conduct unworthy of a citizen. In political and 
civic life the slave had no share ; he could hold no 
public office nor sit in any public assembly ; nor 
could he serve in the army.*® 

3. Public slaves. — A considerable number of 
slaves were employed in various public departments 
in subordinate duties. These formed a class stand- 
ing somewhat apart from the rest of tlie slaves, 
and were known as servi publici populi Bomani. 
They formed in fact a sort of rudimentary lowest 
grade of a permanent civil service, os at Athens, 
serving as messengers, magistrates’ attendants, 
clerks, servants in temples,** assistants in the fire, 
water, and sewerage services, under the control 
of the ffidiles.*®^ Under the empire the employment 
of servi publici diminished, and they were super- 
seded by freemen, except within the capital, as 
early as the time of Augustus. 

4. Status in religion. — ^The exclusion of slaves 

1 Slaves from that region were regarded ns being specially 
fltted for slavery owing to their great powers of endurance. 
Plautus commends the Syrians (‘ genus quod patientissimum 
cst hominum’ {Triixujnmm, 642]). Sardinians, on the other 
hand, %vcre little worth (cf. Cicero, pro Flaeeo, 27 [C5J ; festus, 
p. 822 : ‘ Sardl venolcs, alius alio ncouior '). 

2 Mommsen, ill. 806. ® Diodorus, xxxvi. 8. 

« Strabo, p. 063. ® Llvv, xl v. 34 ; Strabo, p. 322. 

« Livy, i’pvt. 03. ^ uM- Gall. ii. 83 ; cf. ill. 16. 

S ad Alt. V. XX. 6. . , „ , 

» So even under the empire (see Sen. de Clem. 1. 18). 

10 Death was the penalty for enrolment; cf. Livy xxli. 83 for 
the crudfring of 25 slaves, ' quod in ramno Martio coniurassent* 
(see Pliny, JBpp. ad Trajanum, 29 and SO). The state iuclf 
could of course override this rale, as was said to have been 
done after Cannas. . 

n Llsy, lx. 29 ; Tac. ZTirf. 1. 43. ^ „ 

» Cf. Lex Colonia: GentlirwJwlw, 62 (In E. O. Hardy, Jloman 
Lates and Charterz, Oxford, 1012). 


from the public culte was not due to any denial 
of their claim to divine protection, but simply to 
the fact that the gods were divinities of certain 
special groups, gentes, etc,, to which slaves neither 
did nor could belong. Hence they could not share 
in the sacra of the gens of their master. Bat slaves 
had a special cult of Diana, and were given special 
consideration at the festival of the Saturnalia, the 
most remarkable feature of which was the tem- 
porary licence granted to slaves in the household 
— slaves and free for the nonce exchanging rflles.* 
Within the household, slaves shared in the worship 
of the Lares and Penates. In the burial customs 
their common humanity is fully recognized, and 
the OTave of the slave is declared as sacred as that 
of the freeman ; he rests there w’ith the other 
departed members of the family of which he was 
the humblest element. Hence memorials to slaves 
are among the commonest of funeral inscriptions. 
Slaves are also members (with their master’s con- 
sent) of burial clubs® (collegia). 

5. Marriage. — Legally slaves were incapable 
of marriage, but it is abundantly clear from the 
literary and legal texts that they habitually entered 
into permanent unions, which were marriage in all 
hut their legal aspect, and were in general respected 
as such by their masters ; and the names of legal 
relationships arising through legal marriage — 
uxor, pater, Mius, f rater, and the like — wore 
freely applied in the case of slaves, oven in the 
legal texts, but; as is expressly said, hy analogy 
only and without legal significance. In strictness, 
however, any such connexion between male and 
female slave, or between slave and free, could only 
be * cohabitation ’ (confubernium), not. main- 
monium. Hence, in the case of free persons, 
enslavement of either party broke the marriage 
tie, 

6. Torture. — A slave could not be party to civil 
proceedings, either to sue or to bo sued ; this must 
be done through his master. Nor could a slave bo 
accuser in a criminal case ;* but he could 'inform,' 
i.e. make delationes of criminal ofi'ences, tliough 
not against his master (except, from the time of 
Severus, for certain specified offences ; cf. the rules 
regarding slaves’ evidence against their masters). 

As n rule, the evidence of slaves was not admissible In clvU 
cases, but there were some exceptions. Where It was admis- 
sible, it had to be taken under torture (gucestio), as in urcMe ; 
but recourse was not to be had to such evidoiicc unless there 
wasalready independent evidence before the court In criminal 
cases also the evidence of slaves must be elicited by torpire, 
conducted out ol court under the supervision of the guctetlor ; 
it might be applied more than once.4 But a slave could not be 
oxnmined under torture to elicit evidence against his own master, 
or, in the case of jointly-owned slaves, against either Joint- 
owner.® 

7. The peculium. — Though slaves were pro 
nullis in the eye of the civil and the pnetonan 
law,® they tvere in practice far from being nullities. 
Practical needs compelled recognition of a slave a 
individuality, and suggested those illogical com- 

1 See OR®, pt. vi. The Scapegoat, London, 1013, p, S07 f. ; and 
cf. Seneca. Lp. xlvli. 14: ‘honores lllis in domo gcrere, lus 
dicere pcrmlserunt et domum pusfllam rem publicam esse 

*”2 The''L«'co«/’ 3 ii Lanuvini of A.D. IM has survived, and 
shows slaves ns membera (0. 0. Bruns, Fimtea iur<» rotnanl 
anfiquvV, Tubingen, 1009,1. SS8f.; see S. Dili, Jlmnan Soeieti/, 

**'s’ncnce, to save the principle, Hadrian enmried that com- 
plaints lotfged by slaves, of cruelty on their master's part, were 

not technically • accusations.' . . , 

« Valerius ilaxlmuB, vilL 4 : ocUes tortus. 

8 But^ not at natural law (Ulplan, Dtewt. u xvll. 32 : 
attJnet ad lus civile, servi pro nullU hnbentur, quod adm 
natnralc attinet, omnes homines nequales sun. 
the only case in which, In the extant fource* of Item«i law, » 
SuBW is declared to exist bcf.veen the to nrnOOTn and to 
tonaJUrate. It is part of the »us gentium h orlgtotw 

In war. The Romans therefore frankly admitted that 
was inconsistent with the highest Meals of *•'* f ’ ,55 

thesis of Aristotle, on the contrary, was that eUsery rea-tod 
the purpose Of nature as formulated in Uiose Meals. 
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promises which are inlierent in the Koman concep- 
tion and law of slavery, and in the Greek nlso, 
thongh there less striking because of the paucity of 
documentary evidence. In Eome, os in Athens, 
almost any industry now carried on by free men 
might he and was carried on by slaves;* in 
imperial times it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that Roman commerce was mainly in the hands of 
slaves ; they carried on business (e.g., hanking) for 
their master, or were partners in firms ; the whole 
sphere of private trading was shared by slaves in 
competition with free men, freedmen, and pere- 
grini, before the development of the free procura- 
tor, or agent. It is this activity of slaves in the 
higher walks of mercantile and professional life — 
an activity wliich is at variance with the strict 
law of their status — that constitutes one of the 
most striking, and indeed hardly comprehensible, 
differences between ancient and modem slavery. 
For these activities demand for their exercise pre- 
cisely those qualities of intelligence, industry, 
integrity, and mutual respect which in the conven- 
tional literary estimates of the slave are totidcm 
verbis denied, and seem to modems, partly on the 
basis of experience and partly through mere pre- 
judice, incompatible with a status so degraded. 

The institution which enabled the rich Roman to enmee in 
commerce without that personal Inter^'entlon which would have 
ofTcndcd the social prejudices of his affe, and at little risk, was 
that of the slave's peculium. The ptculittm was a fund which 
masters allowed slaves to hold and, within certain limits, to 
deal with as they pleased ; in law it was the master’s, but de 
faelo It was the slave’s. Originally It was simply the small 
savin;^ of food and such like that a slave had a mind to make 
by stmtinp himself. Under the empire it might imply a great 
sum and be In any form, even including other slaves {vicarii) 
and their peeuUa, to a total value greater than that of the 
principal slave In whose peniUum they were held, and whose 
stock-in-trade they constituted. In dealing with it commerci- 
ally the slave appears as quite distinct from his master, though 
his oap,acity is purely derivative from him, ostensibly and m 
ordinary parlance dealing for himself, but in the eye of the law 
for the master’s account. The pemlium was thus a sort of pro- 
perty of the slave, so that upon his manumission by a living 
master, whether tindicla or informally, he took the peculium, 
unless it was expressly reserved by manumission by will it 
did not pass to the slave unless expressly given In the will. 
But alienation of the slave did not carrj- with it the peculium 
unless it was expressly so granted. 

8. Treatment. — The mutual goodwill and even 
familiarity of intercourse marking the earlier 
domestic slavery of the Romans gradually gave 
place to harshness and cruelty, though the legal 
position of the slave remained in essentials un- 
changed. Life, however, does not necessarily 
move always on the lines of strict logic and law, 
and it is always open for the individual to rise 
above the standard of his age, so that the actual 
osition of the slave was no doubt very often much 
ettor in fact than it was in theory.’ In this later 
period also examples of happy relations between 
slave and master are not unknown, such as those 
between Cicero and his slave (later his freedman) 
Tiro* — thongh Cicero’s general views on slavery 
seem to have been on all fours with those of Aris- 
totle.’ Such also were the relations between 
Atticus and his slave Alexis,' and between the 
younger Pliny and his libertus Zosimus.* But 
such Juimanity was purely personal, or at best con- 
fined to limited and cultured circles,® and repre- 
sented neither the law nor average opinion and 
practice. 

1 Cf. Cicero, de Ofteits, 1. 12. 

" In Greece apparently the rule was that the master manu- 
mitting or selling took the peculium unless he expressly waived 
his right (L. Mlttels, Eeiehtreeht und VolisTecht, Leipzig, 1S91, 
p. BS2). 

s Ct. G. Eoissicr, Tm Reunion romaine\ II, 315 f. 

1 See Boissier, CMron et see amis'!, Paris, ISM. p. llSf.; B. 
Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser, Correspondence of Cicero-, Dublin, 
1SS5. i. lOOf, 

1 xlh^i compare ad All, 

« ‘Imaginem Tironls ’ (Cic. ad Alt, xii. 10). i 

■ Ep. V. 10 ; and cf. vUi. 10. 8 Cf. Boissier, CMron, p. IIS. 1 


For with the economic revolution and the resultant broad 
distinction between the/anu7ia urhana and thc/amiiia ruslica^ 
a greater distance had been put between master and slave.s 
Tlie slaves working on the estate, the stronger, rougher, less 
cultured and less tractable element, with which the master had 
ns a rule little personal concern or contact,* came to stand, in 
comparison with the slaves of the town house, somewhat as a 
penal establishment, degradation to which could be held m 
terrorem over the heads of the more favoured class.i The fact 
that the slaves on the country estate were now controlled by a 
rillicus, himself a slave, was probably but an aggravation of 
their condition. 

Cato expressly advised the sale of old, worn-out, or sick slaves 
for vvhat they would fetch— the sj-stem he applied to cattle and 
the inanimate tools.* Rations of sick sfaves, he suggests, 
should be docked— a maxim adopted on other than hygienic 
grounds.® The practical application of this advice must gener- 
ally have meant the callous abandonment of ailing slaves to 
their fate. A slave, Cato held, should either be at work or be 
asleep, i.e. he must as far ns possible be reduced to the con- 
dition of a machine.* Though he ate with his household slaves, 
his after-dinner leisure was devoted to administering to peccant 
slaves • the proper number of lashes with a thong wielded by 
his own hand.’® In the same business-like spirit he allowed 
indeed the union or quasi-marriage (conftifxmitim) of his slaves, 
but only at a tariff, paid out of their peculium — a practice which 
doubtless would not lack imitators. 

AVhat in Cato’s regime was the outcome of a 
mean and unsympaSietio nature was in later 
times the calculated product of systematic policy.® 
Although it was universally recognized that harsh- 
ness and injustice failed of their end,*' the very 
numbers of the slaves led to the adoption of 
extreme cruelty in their punishments** and the 
application of the harshest methods of control.*® 
No limits were set by law, until long after re- 
publican times, and very wide limits by custom 
and the tone of society, to the lengths to which 
caprice, passion, fear,*’ or innate love of cruelty 
might go in punishing even the most trifling 
offences. 

Among other things, the use of chains, no longer as a penal 
measure, but as a normal and constant precaution, and that 
not only for the slaves when at work in the Helds under the eye 
of overseers, but also when they were herded at night in the 
fetid ergastulum, and even for women, became common.*’ In 
Ovid’s time even the house-porter was, by old custom, a chained 
slave.*’ 

Against such treatment the slave was, until the 
empire brought him a mea.sure of relief,** quite 
impotent. Flight wthin Italy was in general 
hopeless,*® and, even if eflected, could at best but 

* The distinction behveen the/amt’fiaurJanoand the familia 
rustica was one of occupation (and therefore of tjpe of slave) 
rather than of place (Dig. n, x^’i. Kki: • urbana familia et rustica 
non loco, sed genere distinguitur’). 

*Cf. Wallon, Uisl. de I'esclacage, ii. 229. For monstrous 
exaggeration of demeanour towards slaves by the upstart freed- 
man see the behaviour of Pallas (Dio Cass. Ixli. 14 : Tac. Ann. 
xlli. 23). 

’ Cf. Lucan, Pharsalia, i. 170 : ‘ longa sub Ignotis extendere 
rura colonls’ ; cf. Petronius, fi’af. 87 and 48. 

* Hor. Sat. n. yii. ll7f. ; Ben. de Ira, iU. 29. Condemnation 
to the mill (pistrinum) was perhaps as bad, to the quarries much 
worse (Plautus, Captivi, 098 f.). The extremity of miserj- was 
reached by the slaves condemned to labour in the mines (cf. the 
mines at Laurion, and see Strabo’s account of the Pontic mines, 
p. 502). 

’ Cato, de Agric. ii. 7 : 'boves vetulos, armenta delicula, oves 
deliculas, lanam, pelles, plostrum vetus, ferramenta vetera, 
servum senem, servum morbosum, et si quid aliut supersit, 
vendat.’ 

’ Ib. ii. 4. 7 Blue. Cato itaior, 2L 

8 lb. ; Mommsen, iii. 118. » Greenidge, Sist. L 40. 

*8 Cf. Diod. Sic. xxxiv. S3. 

** Cf. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire*, 
ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1908, 1. 80. 

*7 Cf. Tac. A nn. xiv. 44 : ‘ postquam vero nationes in familiis 
habemus, quibiis diversi ritus, externa sacra aut nulla sunt, 
colluviem istam non nisi metu coercueris.’ 

*’ Cf. Greenidge, Hist. L 83. 

*< Their original purpose (Colum. L 8 ; cf. Mommsen, iii. 70, 
note 1). 

15 Cf. Pliny, EE. xvili. 4. 

*’ Suet, de Claris Rhetoribus, 3 ; cf. Ovid, Are amat. I. vl. 1 ; 
'Janitor, indignum! dura religate catena’; but perhaps this 
was a mere fashionable pretence at rich houses. 

17 Through the right of asylum at Uie emperor’s statue flac. 
Aim. iii, 30). 

18 The laws concerning fugitici, and the legal Interpretation 
the term Junitivus, were very severe (see Buckland, 

Roman Lav; of Slavery, p. 267 f.). Fugitici were pursued by 
hue and cry, their description being circulated and reward 
offered. Professional/ugitiranT were employed to hunt them 
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lead eventually to the violent end of the highway- 
man, ^ and, if unsuccessful, to the doom of the 
arena or the cross, or to the more fearful forms 
of private execution which were among the grim 
secrets of the slaves’ prison,® Mommsen has 
summed up the facts of this later slavery ; 

,‘Tho abyss of misery and woo, which opens boforo our eyes 
In this most miserable of all proletariates, may be fathomed by 
those who venture to gaze into such depths ; it Is very possible 
that, compared with the sufferings of the Roman slaves, the 
sum of all Negro sufferings is but a drop.’® 

p. Gladiatorial slaves. — Amid the general 
misery of this slave world two classes, doomed to 
a yet blacker depth, are to be distinguished — (I) 
the ivretched property of the leno (* oui cogit 
invitas pati stuprum’),* and (2) the glaaiators of 
all varieties, kept either by private persons or by 
a lanista^ in his training-scliool [ludus).^ They 
were bound to their master by an oath (auctora- 
mentum gladiatorium) to endure burning, bonds, 
flogging, and death by the sword, or anytliing else 
that the master ordered.® Prisoners of war, slaves, 
and criminals (especially brigands and incendiaries) 
condemned to death formed the bulk of the class, 
which numbered in its ranks also a proportion of 
voluntary combatants (often freedmen).® 

Men even of the type of Cicero ® and the younger 
Pliny speak approvingly of the gladiatorial com- 
bats as an education in bravery and contempt of 
death. 'Even a man of hi^i moral tone like 
Tacitus, while ho condemns Drusns for gloating 
over his gladiatorial shows, has only a w’ord of 
scorn for the victims of the butchery.’ Among 
the Bomans Seneca here also showed himself far 
in advance of his age, and a noble exception to its 
lust for cruelty,^* 

The rewards of the successful gladiator were 
great, exceeding even those paid in modern times 
to men of thews and sinews and skill of this sort — 
the jpopularis aura, the praises sung by famous 
poets,” and the favours of fair admirers,” His 
lighting days over, the champion gained the 
wooden foil (rudis) of honourable retirement — 
fortunate if he escaped the honour of dying by the 
hand of a lunatic emperor ; ” more often in a last 
unlucky contest he heard the blood-maddened 
crowd roar * Hahct' as some younger and more 

down (oi. Petron. Sat. 97). When caught, they were branded 
on the forehead (t&. 103) or maimed or sent to the arena (of. 
the story of Androoles [Aulus Geliius, v. 14]). 

I Cf. Petron. Sat. 111. a Sen. de Ira, ill. 8, 0. 

3 ili. 308, 4 Bee art. PROSTiTOrrotf (Roman). 

® Isidore of Seville (Orfjr. 10) says this is an Etruscan word 
meaning • butcher ’ or ' executioner.’ The gladiatorial spectacles 
were introduced from Etruria ; they were a survival of the 
practice of immolating slaves and prisoners at the tomb of a 
chieftain : at Rome also they were for long confined to funerals. 
Even Attious invested in gladiators (ns did others) to let out or 
to sell again to the tcdiles for the public games, or to such as 
wanted a gang of roughs ns body^ard (cf. Oic. ad Att. iv. 4, 
ad Q. Fralrem, ii. 4, 6). 

8 Of. Quintilian, Veel. ix. 21: Mn ludo ful, qua poena nullam 
graviorem scelera noverunt, cuius ad comparationcn ergastulum 
ieve est.’ 

7 Of. Hor. Sat. ii. vii. 68 : Petron. Sat. 117 ; Sen. Ev. xxxvU. 
If., Ixx. 17f. 

8 Petron. Sal. 45. 

0 Tusc. Disp. ii. 17 (41) : ‘ oculis nulla poterat esse fortior 
contra dolorem ot mortem disciplinn’ ; though Oicero in this 
passage adds the words : ‘ crudele gladiatorum spectnculum et 
inhumanum nonnullis viderl solet, et baud solo an ita sit, ut 
nunc fit.’ 

10 Panegyricus, 83. 

II Dili, Roman Society, p. 234 ; Tac. Ann. i. 76 ; ‘ vili sanguine 
.nimis gaudens.’ 

laSee Ep. vii. 8f., xcv. 33: 'Homo, sacra res homini’; de 
Brevitate Vitce, 13 f. Among the Greeks, when the Athenians 
were meditating the establishment of such shows, the gentle 
Demonax bade them first overthrow their altar of Pity (Lucian, 
Eemonax, 67); cf. Dio Ohrys. Orationes, xxxi. p. 386, ed. 
L- Dindorf ; Pint Reip. ger. pr. 29 ; Philostratus, Vit. ApoU. 
Iv. 22— a remarkable passage, if true. 

13 Of. Martial, Epigrams, v. 25. 

14 Petron. Sat. 126 j Juv. Sat. vi. 103f. — some of them were 
eager to emulate their exploits (Juv. Sat. vi. 2461. ; Tac. Ann. 
XV. 32 ; Dio Oass. Ixxv. 16). 

15 Of. Suet. Caligula, 82. i 


agile arm got home, and saw the pitiless thumbs 
give the signal for the fatal stroke.^ 

10 . Murder of a master.— Not infrequently ill- 
treatment or an overpowering sense of degradation 
drove a slave, or even an entire household, to a 
desperate and bloody revenge.® ‘ As many foes as 
slaves’ was held to be a truism,® even by a natur- 
ally merciful master. This led to the atrocious 
rule that the death of a master by the hand of one 
of his slaves was the signal for the summary exe- 
cution of every slave in the house.^ 

Apparently this rule was so far modified that there was sub 
Btltutcd a general liability to torture with the object of dis- 
covering the murderer, who thereupon alone would be executed. 
Hadrian definitely limited the torture to such slaves as had 
been under the same roof, or hard by, or actually in the slain 
man’s company— those who had presumably been near enough 
to render help (‘armis, manu, clamorc et obicctu corporis’).® 

A fearful insUnce of the operation of the old practice was 
riven jn Nero's reign, upon the murder of the city pnefect 
redaniuB Sccundus in A.n. 61. The monstrous horror of the 
proposed wholesale execution of the familia urbana of the 
slain senator— 400 slaves of both sexes — caused an outbreak of 
popular sympathy.B By this date a large proportion of the 
plebs sordida of Rome was tainted with servile blood. Although 
apparently the actual perpetrator was known to have acted 
alone on purely personal grounds, the senate refused to make 
an exception, and Nero was compelled to guard by troops the 
route ot the condemned slaves to the place of butchery. 

11. Servile revolts. — Slave consjiiracies directed 
against the state itself, as distinguished from out- 
breaks against the tyranny of individual oivners, 
were familiar to the Romans from an early date. 
In respect of botli kinds of servile outbreak the 
history of Rome is in striking and instructive con- 
trast with that of Athens,® Tradition carried back 
servile unrest even to the 6th cent, B.C,® and to 
the social and political struggles of the Roman 
Commons® — ^just as at the end of the republic the 
warring factions relied in part upon slave support. 
As time went on, servile insurrection became ever 
more possible, and ever more dangerous, through 
the increase in the servile and semi-servile classes.” 

It was in Sicily, where the prajdial slaverj’ was seen in its most 
hateful operation, that servule revolt on a really great scale took 
place. The island was full of slaves herded in great gangs, 
branded like cattle, overworked under the lowest possible con- 
ditions of life, and in part expected or even urged to maintain 
themselves by violence and rapine, ns was also the case on the 
great pastoral domains in Italy.D At the same time, the 
measure of precaution inculcated by Plato and Aristotle,!* 
against bringing together men of the same race, had been 
quite neglected ; for the great mass of Sicilian slaves were of 
Syrian, or at least Asiatic, origin — a source which was reputed 
moreover to furnish the hardiest tj^e of slave. The rising 
under Eunus, in 133 B.o., was suppressed by the consul P. 
Rupilius only after three years of warfare and the slaughter of 
over 20,000 slaves.!® Then came the great slave war in Sicily, 
lasting live years, under Tryphon (Salvius)and Athenion, from 
103 b.c.!4 Even more formidable was the insurrection of gladia- 
torial slaves!® under Spartacus, in Italy. 

12 . Slaves in the civil wars. — Naturally, the 
slave resources of powerful houses became an in- 
strument of political warfare also, as waged in the 


1 Juv. Not. iii. 30f. , , 

sSen. de Clem. i. 26; see the fate of the superhu etscBvus 
lominxts, Largius Jlacedo, in Pliny, Ep. lii. 14 ; ct. Sen. Ep. iv. 

: ; Tac. Ann. xiv. 44 ; Pliny, Ep. iii. H, S 6. 

3 Sen. Ep. xlvii. 6 : ‘ totidem esse hostes quot servos. Non 
labemus illos hostes, sed focimus.’ 

4 Tnc. Ann. xiv. 42 ; cf. the letter of Servius Sulpicms to 
liccro in 46 B.o. (ad Earn. TV. >if. 3). 

B Spart. Eadr. xvili. 11. , . „ „ . , 

6 Tac. Ann. xiv. 42 : ‘ usque ad seditionem ventum est. 

7 See art. SlaverV (Greek), 5 7. ® Dion. Hal. v. 61. 

5 Livy, iii. 16 ; Dion. Hal. x. 16. _ ..j.. •_ 

1® Cf. Livy, xxxii. 26, xxxiii. 36, xxxix. 29— all falling withm 

he period from 198 B.O. to 185 B.o. n-w.w nZ /s.. 

1! Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 27 f., xxxviii. ; cf. O. Ixmg, Decline of the 
Jomrtn J2cj>uWic, liondoij, 1864-74, 1^13 f. ^ ^ 

13 Plato, Lows, 777 D; Aristotle, (Ecnnomica, 1. 6; Pol. iv. 
ril.1 10=1830 A : so also Plut. Cato llaiar , 21. 

13 Orosius, V. 9 ; details in Diod. Sic. xxxi v. 2(5)f. ; Greenidge, 
list. i. 89f. ; Mommsen, iii. S09f. See also J. P. Mahafly, in 

^iJ^eeD^d’. Ko.'Swl'sf. ; Mommsen, iii. 383 f. ; Long, ii. 76 f. 
1® The history of this has to be pieced together from App. Of 
tell. eiv. i. 116f. ; Plut. Crassus, 8f., Pompeius, 21;Ury, Apit. 
51. : Florus, ii. 8; and the fragments of Sallust s Htsfmes (see 
( Maurenbrecher, Sallust. Crisp. Hist. Reliquux, 2 vols., 
ripzig, 1891-93, passim); see also Mommsen, iv. 3573. 
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streets and en^rons of Kome by men like Milo and 
Clodins.^ Clodius controlled the streets and the 
Comitia by means of his ojperm, or ‘gangs.’ In 
68 B.C. he legalized the so-called Collegia Com- 
pitalicia, or religious gilds of the lower orders, to 
which slaves also were admitted ; ® these received 
a senii-military organization.® In the civil wars 
slaves also were called into play, as by Satuminus 
(100 B.C.), who tried to rouse them by the offer of 
freedom.^ ' The turning of slaves into soldiers is 
the proper Avork of civil war. . . . This is the final 
desperate act of a political party,’® Sulla relied 
largely upon the 10,000 slaves whom be had called 
to freedom and citizenship.® 

The last desperate throw of Milo was his attempt to raise the 
pastorai slaves of S. Italy.’ The senate itself, at the time of 
Catiline’s conspiracy, determined to call out the gladiators of 
private citizens.s Cicero goes out of his way to boast of the 

P rotection afforded himself hy the gladiators bought by Milo.9 
he assassins of Csesar were guarded by the gladiators of Decimus 
Brutus.io In the struggle between Octavian, Antonius, and 
Pompeius gladiators and other slaves were freely employed, 
and were not seldom tricked to their destruction when they 
had served their purpose.^ 


m. Third period. — The second period of 
Eoman slavery extends into imperial times for 
about a century. It passes insensibly into the 
third period, Avhich is marked by the cessation of 
the military expansion of Eoman poAver,^® and 
conseq^uently by a partial failure of the sources of 
slave supply. Being thus to a great extent thrown 
back upon the human resources already accumu- 
lated, the Eoman slave-OAvners ‘ Avere reduced to 
the milder but more tedious method of propaga- 
tion,’ and to a more careful conservation of their 
human property. Hence the prominence noAv as- 
sumed by questions of status where one or other 
parent Avas a slave. . This enhanced interest in the 
practical problems of slavery, to Avhich the legal 
genius of Eorae had always given much thought, is 
from henceforth further complicated by the neAv 
factors calling for recognition. The result is that 
legislation in regard to slaves exhibits a sort of 
ebb and floAV of humanitarianism. Although there 
is observable under the earlier emperors a tendency 
to ameliorate the servile status by legislation 
punishing various forms of cruelty to slaves {e.g., 
the decree of Claudius in reference to the exposure 
of sick slaves), yet the legislation of Trajan was.in 
this respect distinctly reactionary — a fact which 
may perhaps be connected Avith his reneAV’al of 
external conquest, It is in Hadrian’s time that 
the new spirit of humanitarianism and cosmo- 
politanism--that great social and spiritual change 
of so deep significance for the future of the Avond 
—in the main an outgrowth of Stoicism (g’.v.), 
becomes a real factor in legislation. Hadrian is 
the first iniperial representative of this neAV spirit, 
the operative principles of which had long before 
been formulated by Seneca (g.ii.) and put in practice 
by that ‘ noblest type of a true Eoman gentleman,’ 
Pliny the younger. Of Seneca it has been truly 


^ Dio Cass, xxxix. 7 {. 

* would require their master’s permission ; the master 
would generally be glad thus to secure the support of the roughs 

his quarter for his political occasions. 

® p‘- Dio Cass, xxxviii. 13. •* Val. Max. viii. 6. 2. 

I l^ng, i. 401 ; cf. Ferrero, ii. IBS. 

® App. de Bell. civ. i. 100. 

’ Cajsar, de Bell. civ. iii. 21 f. ; see ib. i. 14 for an attempt of 
the consul Lentulus to turn the tables on Caisar by freeing and 
enrolling Caisar’s own gladiators against him. For a similar 
proposal, rejected by the British Government, to arm the 
negroes of the Southern States, and thus abolish slavery at a 
Kroke, see AV. F. P. Napier, Life and Opinions of Gen. Sir 

« A “Ptsr. London, 1857, 1. 370. 

8 Sail. Catilina, SO. 

SDe Off. ix. 17; of. *nianus lUa Olodlana, in caede clvlum 
saepevnotrix' (pro Seslio.Zl [70]). 

„ App. de Bell. civ. ii. 120. 

„ S?: ?«=• -0**- ii. 11. “ Cl. Tac. Ann. i. 11. 

« Gibbon, ed. Bnry4, i. 40. 

” il- Lightfoot, Colossians and Philemon^, London, 1690, 
P» *»17. 


said that ‘no modern has more clearly discerned 
the far-reaching curse of slavery.’ i 

It siiriiiilsaiit of the seminal quality of the mind of Hellas 
n!:i :i:,-i; the iiis;, reasoned utterance of her philosophy on 
tin; ■■■■iv(m;::‘ i tia-i l/iii been in defence of the * peculiar institu- 
tion,’ a development of that philosophy in the fullness of time 
enunciated just as clearly and unmistakably the moral principles 
upon which the humanitarian legislation of Hadrian and the 
Antonines in this field was based; for these principles were no 
discovery of Seneca’s, but had been in the air for generations 
before they find expression in the ‘Stoic sermons ’- addressed 
to Lucilius or in the earliest documents of the Christian Church. 
They are of course but the simple development of that assertion 
of the natural equality of bond and free, upon the common 
plane of rational humanity, which had been promulgated by the 
unnamed critics against whom Aristotle argues. By them 
slavery had been attacked, not on grounds of its inexpediency, 
whether social or economic, but on those of a natural justice 
which slavery violated or definitely impugned.3 

1. Stoicism and slavery. — The theory of life 
elaborated by Stoicism Avas that of a spiritual city 
with a spiritual laAV, a city not made by hands, the 
citizenship of Avhich was gained through spiritual 
insight, Avhether of bond or of free. Thus the 
classical and Aristotelian position Avas abandoned 
in tAvo directions : the wAXts yielded place to the 
cosmopolis, the koivtj n-aTpls avffpdnrwv airdvTWV, and 
slavery, the basis of the ancient city, gave place 
to equality of aU men in the ‘dear city of God.’'* 
That Eoman conquest had made the Mediterranean 
area for the first time an actual political unity 
simply rendered things easier for the Stoic, by 
creating out of the multiplicity of city- and nation- 
states the single Avorld-state, or something very 
like it.® But the same kind of opposition that is 
observed betAveen Stoicism and the narroAver social 
ideals of Aristotle is found also Avhen Stoicism is 
transplanted to Italy. For the fundamental differ- 
ence between Stoicism, or the religion of humanity, 
and early Eoman thought is that the former 
maintained the existence of a bond of unity among 
mankind AV’hioh transcended all the distinctions of 
the actual political and social organization. 

2 . Amelioration of slavery. — When the tramp of 
the legions had reached its destined limits, and the 
empire, in obedience to the obscure laAVS of its OAvn 
evolution had ceased to expand, there began that 
slow economic process by Avhich, through the 
intermediate stage of serfdom, the serAule status of 
the produci^ class Avas changed into one of legal 
freedom.® Hoav far the difl’erent emperors in their 
legislation furthering these changes, as by protect- 
ing the slave against his master, facilitating manu- 
mission, and elevating the freedman, Avere AA'orking 
Avith prescience under a definite conception of the 
economic and social tendencies of their age is a 
problem far too obscure to be lightly ansAvered.'^ 
Here, being concerned with the bare facts, and 
among them Avith such only as are significant for 
culture, Ave must content ourselves AA'ith tracing 

1 S. Dili, Roman Society, p. 12, quoting Sen. de Ira, iii. 35 : 

* deinde idem de republica libertotem sublatam quereris quam 
domi Bustulisti.’ ‘Seneca has never risen higher, or swept 
farther into the future than in his treatment of slavery. He is 
far in advance of many a bishop or abbot or Christian baron of 
the middle age ’ (ib. p. 328). 

" Cf. W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of European Morals^, London, 
1888, i. 243. 

3 Aristotle, Poliftcs, i. 3=1253 B. 

* Marcus Aurelius, w. 23. 

3 Cf. Plut. de Alexandri Viriute, 6. 

8 The history of the rise and development of serfdom, which 
falls outside the limits of this article, is given by F. de Cou- 
langes, Reeherches sur quelques problhnes d’histoire, Paris, 
1885, and B. Heisterbergk, Die Entstehung des Colonats, Lein^ 
rig, 1876. 

7 Cf. Ferrero, i. 365 : “The law of life was the same then as it 
has been in all ages. The great men of that day were just as 
ignorant as their fellows of the historic work of which they were 
at once to be the instruments and the victims ’ ; see also what 
is Bald by J. B. Bury with reference to Justinian and his work 
(Hist, of the Later Roman Empire, London, 1889, i. 354). So, 
speaking of Constantine, J. B. Carter (The Religious Life of 
Ancient Rome, do. 1912, p. 116) says: ‘He accomplished an 
extraordinary number of fateful things, yet we feel that these 
things did themselves through him rather than that he did 
them ' 
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the general tendency of imperial enactments and 
legal rules in favour of freedom. 

Something was done to check subsidiary sources 
of slave supply hy the prohibition of the exposure 
or sale of children or the giving of them in pledge 
for debt. A lex Petroma of the 1st cent. A.D. 
forbade masters to punish slaves by sending them 
to fight with beasts in the arena, except ■with the 
assent of a proper court. Hadrian made it illegal 
for a master to kill his slave, except after judg- 
ment before a magistrate ; ^ Antoninus Pius held 
a master who killed his slave just as liable for 
homicide as if the slave had belonged to another. 
He further laid doivn the rule that a slave badly 
used might take sanctuary at a temple {fana 
deorum) or the emperor’s statue and thus initiate 
a magisterial inquiry into his case; if his com- 
plaint of excessive cruelty® were made good, the 
slave was to be sold 6 onw conditionibus to another 
master.^ A series of enactments had by the time 
of Justinian gradually limited the master’s right 
of punishment to reasonable castigation. Pro- 
tection to the morality of slaves was strangely 
slow in developing. Domitian forbade the com- 
mercial castration of slaves,® under penalty of 
forfeiture of half the offender’s property ; Hadrian 
increased the stringency of the law, and allowed 
the slave to lodge a complaint. Justinian con- 
firmed all this in his Novellce, 142, and punished 
all concerned in the perpetration of the act, on 
whatever pretence, and declared the slave free. 
Protection to the chastity of female slaves was 
similarly long delayed, and very imperfect. Not 
until A.D. 428 was it made penal for lenones to 
employ their slaves in prostitution. Justinian 
made rape of an ancilla aliena a capital ofience ; 
but there is no penalty laid do'wn for seduction of 
an ancilla by her own master. 

As regards the natural relationships which arose 
between slaves, the marked distinction between 
the rules of law and the practice of everyday life 
has been noticed.® Here also law tended to re- 
cognize the validity of practice informed with 
natural equity. Constantine laid it down that 
upon division of a property the slaves were to be 
so distributed as to keep together parent and 
child, brother and sister, husband and wife, thus 
recognizing not only the tie of marriage but also 
that of blood. Justinian went farther, and not 
only restricted the master’s freedom of action so 
as to benefit the slave, but gave certain rights of 
succession to the issue of servile or semi-servile mar- 
riages, when one or other parent was manumitted. 

Here maj' be mentioned the mass of legislation designed In 
the interests of orthodoxy, from the time of Constantine 
onwards. Its purpose was to crush heresy and prevent prose- 
lytism to the non-Christian cults tolerated by the emjiire (es- 
pecially was it directed against Judaism). This legislation 
culminates in that of Justinian consolidating earlier efforts. 
It provided that no Jew should acquire a Christian slave by 
any title whatsoever, and that, if he did acquire one and cir- 
cumcised him, or indeed if he circumcised any non-Jewish 
slave, Christian or not, he should he capitally punished, and 
the slave be free. Further, no pagan, Jew, Samaritan, or | 
unorthodox person was allowed to hold a Christian slave, but 
such slave was to be free, and the man was to be fined. Lastly, 
if anj’ non-Christian slave or heretic joined the Christian I 
Church, he ipso facto became free, without compensation to his j 
master. This must have operated powerfully to foster the idea 
of tlie Christian faith ns constituting an order within which the 
victims of oppression of various kinds found protection and 
privilege.^ 


1 Hadrian exiled for five years a Roman lady who treated her 

slaves with atrocious cruelty on slight occasion {Dig. i. vi. 2 ; 
cf. Juv. 5at. vi. 400 f.). ~ 

2 In later times of course the Christian Church superseded 
these (of. Codex Theodosianus, ix. 44. p. 

3 This was held to cover not merely bodily violence or starva- 
tion rations, but also infamis iniiiria, which would probably 
cover attempts to debauch an ancilla. . 

4 Cf. the Attic rule ; Oaius, iii. 53 : ‘si mtolerablhs vidcbatur 
dominorum saevitia cogantur servos suos vendere.’ 

* Suet. Domitianus, 7. ^ 

7 Cf. artt. St, AVERT (Christian) and (Jewish). 


3 . Influence of Christianity. — ^It is evident from 
the above that, while the legitimacy of slavery 
continued to be firmly held, humanitarianism 
made its first conspicuous advance under Hadrian 
and the Antonines; and that the two hundred 
years following the first Christian emperor .were 
comparatively barren in this respect. The legisla- 
tion of Theodosius and Justinian marked a second 
advance,_by its abolition of the restrictions on 
enfranchisement and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of freedmen, and its regulations in connexion 
with slave marriages (through the repeal of the 
Senatus-consultnm Claudianum) and the status 
of exposed children. But per contra, even under 
Constantine, the rights of property were still so 
strictly guarded that, even for crimes, slaves were 
forbidden to lay information against their o^vn 
master — a rule to which Constantine allowed no 
exception, but enacted that in all such cases the 
slave proffering information was to be crucified 
unheard.^ The emperor Gratian, under whom 
orthodox Christianity for the first time became 
dominant in the empire, improved upon this by a 
law ‘ which may rank among the most atrocious 
of Paganism.’ ® It provided that, if a slave accused 
his master of any crime, except treason, the justice 
of his charge was not to he examined, but the 
slave was to be burnt alive ; ® the same terrible 
punishment, under Constantine, was laid on the 
slave guilty of intercourse with his mistress. 
Even Justinian’s legislation, though it is no doubt 
influenced by the new religion, yet has nothing to 
say about slavery being opposed to either the 
spirit or the letter of Christianity; its guiding 
principle is expressed in a formula that is Stoic 
rather than specially Christian : pro libertate 
quam et fovere et tueri Bomanis legibus et 
praecipue nostro numini peculiare est.’ 

The change in sentiment and policy of which the above 
modifications of the law are significant, so far ns they go— which 
is indeed not very far — was of much earlier date than the official 
recognition of Christianity, and even antecedent to its intro- 
ducuon into the empire at all.4 Perception of this fact gives 
the corrective of the exaggerated estimate, or rather the false 
historical perspective, in which the influence of Christianity 
upon the slave system of the empire is sometimes presented.® 
Partly the change was the fruit of philosophy or higher thought 
of the time, partly it was the natural adaptation of sentiment 
to the existing economic facts. •'While we cannot deny that 
Christianity tended to discourage slavery, and to lessen the 
evils of slavery by humanizing the relations with masters, it is 
certain that the economical conditions which changed the 
slave system into the colonate and serf system were the chief 
cause. Beliefs and sentiments generally adapt themselves w 
facte, and facts are in turn modified by beliefs.’® Such humani- 
tarian sentiments and attitude were not the exclusive property 
of Christianity. ‘ What is a Roman knight, or a hberhnus, ot 
a slave?’, Seneca asks, ‘They are mere titles, bom of ambition 
or of WTong.’7 ‘ “Slaves he says in one of his finest letters. 
‘Nay, rather they are men. “Slaves I" No, comrades. 

“SlavesI” No, they are lowly friends, yea our fellow-slaves. ... 

Remember that he whom you call your slave sprang from the 
same stock, is smiled upon by the same skies, fud- on equal 
terms with yourself breathes, and lives, and dies. 8 • '* 

fenced against none, but is open to all, admits all, calls to all 
freeborn, freedmen, slaves, princes, exiles. 9 In such passages 
as these ‘Seneca preaches, with the unction of_ an evangelist, 
all the doctrines on which the humane legislation of the 
Antonine age was founded, all the principles of humanity and 
charity of every age.’i® 


1 For fragment of this law see Bruns, FVinfesM. m 

SLecky, Hist, of Rationalism in Rurope, London, 1837, Jl. 

38- 

3 Codex Theodos, rx. vi. 2. , ^ . r .» r> o 

4 Cf. J. Mulrhead, Hist. Introd. to thePnvaU Lw of Romet, 
,ondon, 1800, p. 355 : ‘ It may wel be that that spWt [of natural 
ight) was intensified and rendered more active with the grow th 
f Christian belief; but notuntU the latter had been publicly 
motioned by Constantine, and by ^eodosius declared to lie 
he religion of the State, do we meet with incontestable records 

^6Cf!"lL*SchiIler, Gesch. der romischen KaUerzeil, Gotha, 
583-87. i. 455 ; Boissier, Ciciront, p. 118 ; R. D. Shaw', The 
’auline Epistles, Edinburgh, 100.1, p. 313. _ 

6 J B Bury, Hist, of the Later Roman Empire., 1. 870. 

1 Ep. xxxi. 11. ® -fi'- 3dvii. 1. 10, 

9 De Ren. in. xviii. 2. „ -n o 

1® Dill, p. 190 ; cf. Sen. de Clem. i. xi'lii. 3, de Ren. m. xxvill. 2. 
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Pliny the younper is like him in feelinp that his slaves are of 
the same flesh and blood ns himself, l and that towards them 
he has moral duties transoendinp the legal conventions of his 
time. ' His kindly letter on behalf of the repentant freedman 
of his friend SabinianusS has often been brought into com- 
parison with that of St. Paul addressed to Philemon on hehalf 
of the runaway slave Onesimus.3 

It has been pointed oufc-i that the services of Christianity in 
this sphere were of three kinds. (1) The ceremonies and dis- 
cipline of the Church ignored class distinctions ; slave birth was 
no bar even to priesthood. This, however, is no Innovation of 
the Cliristian brotherhood, for such equality of membership is 
found in the mystery-religions and other social-religious unions,® 
And, as in them, so In the Christian Church the obliteration of 
the distinction between bond and free is confessedly limited to 
those who come within the sacred pale ; for those outside the 
Church, Booial and legal distinctions are left untouched, and 
therefore implicitly valid. Precisely the same attitude is forced 
upon the Church In modem times in dealing with similar 
conditions (often in deference to purely political considerations). 
That is to say, it has to be content to ‘ wait upon God,' in the 
sense that it must await the slow operation of what, humanly 
speaking, are secular causes. (2) In so far as Christianity 
imparted moral dignity to the servile class, by insistence upon 
the moral worth of Just those qualities which were especially 
open for a slave to cultivate — obedience, fidelity, gentleness, 
patience, and resignation— it was but reinforcing the higher 
secular teaching of the time ; and, like that, it found itself 
precisely herein most at variance with current conceptions and 
popular ideals of character. It would probably be correct, 
however, to see here the most profound and far-reaching 
influence of Christianity upon the social history of the empire ; 
and not improbably much of the social hostility towards it was 
Inspired by a perception of this fact of the inner sympathy of 
the new faith with the discredited and submerged sections of 
the population.® (3) The claim that the Church gave a special 
Impetus to the movement of enfranchisement docs not seem to 
be borne out as fully as one would wish.T It is at least a curious 
commentary thereon that the ecclesiastics ‘were among the 
last to follow the counsels they so liberally bestowed upon the 
laity,’® and Christians continued to own slaves like their pagan 
neighbours. The historical fact is that slavery lasted in Europe 
for nearly 1000 years after Constantine— so slow is the working® 
of the moral leaven, even when, as here, economic factors 
conspire with religious motives in effecting the ultimate freedom 
of labour. 

The truth is that much of what is said on this topic falls for 
want of historical knowledge, or through actual suppressxo vert 
In the interests of prejudice. We con hardly with Justice claim 
that the Church in its infancy and youth, advancing not by 
Jumps but by and through human volition conditioned always 
by Immediate facts and the forces of inherited tendency and 
circumstances, should have seen things more clearly than 
proved to be the case nearly 2000 years later when the ' three 
or four absolutely virtuous pages comprised in the history of 
nations’ were written— written, moreover, largely in blood. 
Its action was not so much definitely official and mandatory 
as steadily influential for good, a causa causans in the heart of 
the Individual slave-ovvner^o 

4* Manumission. — Hardly anywhere better than 
in connexion with the manumission of slaves is the 
fundamental selfishness and meanness of antiquity 
observable. The emancipator never lost by his 
act, bnt probably in most cases stood to gain much. 

Amonp the Romans manumission was ‘ less an act of liberality 
than an industriai speculation, the master often finding it more 
for his interest to snare the profits of the trade or commerce of 
the freedman than to assert his title to the whole proceeds of 
the labour of his elavc.’U 


1 Cf. Juv. Sat. 3dv. 16 : Pliny, Sp, v. 19. 

® Ep, ix. 21. 

s Tr. of Pliny’s letter in Lightfoot, Coloss, and Philem.^, p. 
816. 

■* Leoky, Bist. of European Morale, il. 60 f. 

® Cl. Schiller, 1. 455. 6 Cf. 1 Co 1«>. 

I When, in reference to St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, 
Lightfoot says, ‘The word “emancipation” seems to be 
trembling on his lips ’ (p. 321), we must hold that to be purely 
Imaginary. The letter contains not the slightest hint that 
Philemon ought to set Onesimus free. The hope that he will 
receive him as a brother means only that the old tie should be 
beautified by the new relation of Christian fellowship. Certainly 
the phrase of v.l® ; ovKfrt us 5ovAov, oAAa uajp OovAov, cannot be 
twisted to signify manumission. There is no evidence that the 
thought of an ultimate general abolition of slavery being 
possible or desirable had ever occurred to St. Paul (cf. A. 0. 
lIcGiffert, Bist. of Christianitu in the Apostolic Age, Edinburgh, 
180", p. 376). 

8 Leeky, aist. of European Morale, ii. 71. 

8 ' The power of tradition in the blood is quite strong enough, 
often Indeed is so powerful as to make progress but slow and 
doubtful, and to prevent the intrusion of new ideas’ (P. 
Garaner, Expl^atio Evangelica, London, 1899, p. 500). 

Deissniann, Light from the Ancient East, London, 
r,® .gJ*’ ^ ilicrocosmiiB, Eng, tr., Edinburgh, 1886, 

U. 469 ; cf. also art. StuiVERT (Christian). 

77 Mommsen, U. 84. 


! Manumission was of two kinds — regular (iiista), 

! and informal (mimts imta). Of the former class 
there were three varieties.* 

(a) Censtt. — This was essentially connected with 
the republican constitution and forms, and was 
probably a very ancient mode. Under the empire, 
with the extinction of the censorship, it is practi- 
cally obsolete. In form it was simply the censor’s 
enrolment of the slave, under a name of Koman 
type, on the list of citizens,® with his owner’s 
assent. The slave became free and a Homan 
citizen. No conditions could be attached, though 
by means of a preliminary oath taken by the slave 
such could in practice be imposed.® 

(b) Vindicta. — This mode was really a fictitious 
litigation or collusive action, in the form of an 
action brought by. an adsertor liberfatis, who 
claimed the slave before the presiding magistrate 
as a free man ; the part of adsertor liberiatis, in 
later times, was usually played by a lictor, who 
touched the slave with nis wand {vindicta, or 
festnea), which gave its name to the method. As 
the point of the method lies in the official declara- 
tion that the slave is a free man, the freedom 
conferred is absolute; i.c., it cannot be suspended 
or made conditional either expressly or tacitly, 
though doubtless there were ways of circumventing 
this difficulty so as to safeguard the claims which 
the master wished to retain over the services of 
his freedman. It was not unusual to exact from 
the slave to be manumitted an oath before manu- 
mission covering such services ; repudiation of the 
oath rendered the freedman liable to penalties as a 
libertm ingratm.* 

(c) Testamento. — This mode, by far the most im- 
portent, is as old as, and therefore probably older 
than, the XII Tables. It differs from the preceding 
methods in that it is not based on fiction. It 
takes effect only upon the operation of a valid 
will, so that in general manumissions by this mode 
stand or fall with the will itself. Further, this 
manumission may be conditional or deferred (pend- 
ing the event the man is a statv, liber) ; the subject 
in the interim, until the arrival of the stated tune 
or the occurrence of the condition, is exposed to 
the ordinary incidents of slavery, s^e, etc., bub he 
may not be brought into a worse condition or 
be deprived of his conditional right to freedom. 
Once effective, his liberty is irrevocable, subject 
to his performance of his duties as freedman. 

((f) Thess were the only forms of manumission recognized ns 
valid under the republic ; but there were in use certain other 
less formal modes. Of such there were several varieties — e.g., 
voluntary declaration inter amicos, or per epistolam. Such 
declarations were legally void, but towards the end of the 
republic the prmfor intervened to protect slaves who had been 
declared free in this way, so that they enjoyed freedom de 
facto, though not de furs.® 

(«) To these forms of manumission must be added one In use 
from the time of Constantine — the manumissio in sacrosanctis 
ecclesiis. A constitution of Constantine in a.d. 316 says that it 
had long been allowed for masters to free slaves fn eedesia 
catholica before the people, in the presence of the priests. By 
0 constitution of 821 such manumission is declared to give also 
the civitas Eomana. Hence It is surmised that this method 
was at first informal — a development of the manumission inter 
amicos. Justinian seems to have added the provision that 
there must also be a document signed by the master vice 
testium. This method appears to be in part a descendant of 


7 Cf. Cic. Top. 2 : • si neque censu, neo vindicta, nee testamento 
liber factus est, non est liber.’ The origin of Roman manu- 
mission is unknown ; it is already an established institution at 
the time of the XII Tables (450 n.c.). Dion. Hal. (iv. 22) credits 
the law about it to Servius Tullius, but little weight attaches to 
this. 

2 Cf. Cic. de Orat i. 183. 

3 This mode could be applied only In Rome, where alone the 
true Roman cerisus was held. Strictly the entry of the name 
did not confer the civitas \ it was the fictitious renewal of the 
record that the man was a citizen, under his proper class; but 
the legal mind of the Romans detected here a nice problem. 

4 Cf. Cic. ad Att. VII. ii, 8 ; Tao. Ann. xiii. 26. 

® Hence such could not dispose of their peeulium ; cf. Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 27. 
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the Qreek mode of manumission by dedication in a temple to a 
deity.i 

M. Aurelius and his brother authorized or regulated the 
purchase of freedom by slaves. This must have been an old 
practice in Romo, just ns in Greece it was apparently the usual 

E raotice. The slave arranged with a third party to purchase 
im from his master, with money supplied by the slave, and 
then manumit him. The source of the purchase-money was 
immaterial, whether it came from the slave's pecuUum (which 
in law belonged actually to the vendor, his master) or from a 
loan advanced by a friend or even by the purchaser by arrange- 
ment with the slave. A slave so purchased was said ‘suis 
nummis emi.’ 2 The purchase was fictitious {imaginaria), but 
was winked at by the law. 

IV. Frebdmen . — Upon formal manumission by 
a valid method a slave became a freedman {liber- 
tinus, if spoken of •witli reference to class ; liberttis 
[=liberatus\ in relation to his former dominus, 
who now becomes his patronus). In business re- 
lations with the world he was his own man,® but 
towards his old master and his family he continued 
to stand in a semi-servile relation,* under certain 
ties recognized by custom and law. 

I. Social position. — Liberated slaves were per- 
haps usually set up in business or industry by their 
old master, who indeed in most cases liberated them 
to that end, and they continued to act as his con- 
fidential agents in financial undertakings, and as 
managers of businesses in which the patronus was 
sleeping partner. A man was thus able to profit 
by trade while avoiding the social stigma of direct 
management, and, if he was a senator, he was thus 
enabled to evade the Claudian law of 218 B.C., for- 
bidding senators or their sons to engage in com- 
merce — an enactment which drove them partly to 
invest their money in land, i.e. in slave-worked 
estates, partly to defeat the law in various ways 
through business slaves and freedmen. The 
Claudian law thus indirectly encouraged manu- 
mission. 

Freedmen, though citizens, were in an inferior position, as 
they had not connubium with free persons, or the ius honorum 
(right of office or of sitting in the senate) ; nor couid they as a 
rule serve in the legions 8 or among the equites. Their politi- 
cal rights were really annulled by their being restricted to 
enrolment in the tour city tribes.® 

2. Importance under the empire. — One of the 
most remarkable features of the empire was the 
swift rise of freedmen to wealth ana power,’ and 
the extraordinary importance to which individual 
freedmen attained, not only in the business world, 
but in that of imperial administration, in spite of 
the most violent prejudice and hatred felt towards 
them by aristocrats^ and plebeians alike. The in- 
scriptions bear testimony to the extent to which 
wealth drifted into the hands of this class, just as 
in previous centuries it had tended to concentrate 
in the hands of a comparatively small section of 
ingenui, the great noble and the OTeat contractor, 
and to be almost wholly withdrawn from the 
peasant and artisan. Since a freedman had no 
social standing to lose, the whole field of industry 
and trade, to which he had been trained as a slave, 
1 Cf. Jlitteis, pp. 100, 376. 

3 Of. Suet, de ilhist. Gramm. 18. 

* A slave, having no legal name, had to have one made for 
him on manumission. He took the name (nomen and preeno- 
ni«n)ol his old master, adding his own slave name as cognomen ; 
of. die. ad Att. IV. XV. 1. 

* A slave liberated by will was called orcinus liber Ins, and the 
patron’s rights fell to the children of the deceased. 

8 This was the strict rule under the empire, so that a freed- 
man, before he could be enrolled in the army, must have 
ingenuitas conferred upon him by the exercise of the imperial 
prerogative. But libertini were always freely employed in the 
fleet* 

6 Mommsen, 1. 396 f. ; details in his Staatareeht, Berlin, 1874- 
88, iii. 436 f. Cicero in reference to this approves of the action 
of T. Gracchus, censor in 169 B.o., saying that otherwise 
" rcmpublicam qiiam nunc vix tenemus, iam diu nullam habere- 
mus ’ (de Oral. i. 9 [38]). Cicero, of course, exhibits all the 
narrow prejudices of the municipalis equea. 

» -,1.. — ®a. lihoi-ti RnpiBmt.i- qui Omnia ad se 

iltn’ has become 
Ep. xxvii. 4 : * et 
see also Juv. Sat, 

1 . 102 f., xiv. 805 f. 




fecerunt’ In Martial’s day ‘ freedman’s wei 
" . - Sen. 


proverbikl (Mart. Epigr. v. xUl. 6; cf. Si 
uatrimonium habebat llbertlni et Ingeniuni 


*); 


was open to him ; so that he became, from the 
economic point of view, the greatest enemy of the 
pure-blood Italian. Not only were the lower walks 
of trade and industry invaded by freedmen, but as 
capitalists and landowners on the largest scale, 
both in Italy and in the provinces, they became a 
power in the land, and were conspicuous for their 
liberalities to collegia and municipalities. It is to 
this class that we must turn if we wish to trace 
the rise of a free industrial and free mercantile 
element divorced from the social and political 
traditions of the ancient world. 

‘They began to be regarded ns the natural free workers of 
the community, who surrendered a portion of their profits to 
their superiors to maintain the upper and middle-class Italians 
in a luxurious idleness.’! 


Trimalchio, the self-made man depicted by Petro- 
nius, is in many of his traits typical of the class — 
of its opulence, its vulgar consciousness of success, 
and its utter lack of all traditions or standards, 
except such as were expressible in terms of money.® 

It is under Sulla that, in the person of Ohryaogonus, there 
first comes into view ‘ the artful Greek freedman ... a sinister 
figure, destined to reappear again and again in the days of 
the Empire as an instrument of administration, and to wield 
enormous power.’ 3 The regular use of slaves and ex-slaves as 
public officials began under Julius Casar, who installed slaves 
of his household as officers of the mint.4 But the practice must 
go back to a still earlier date, to the time of C. Gracchus, who 
‘concentrated the most varied and most complicated functions 
of government in his own person.’® In these multifarious 
activities Gracchus must have relied upon the skill and devo- 
tion of educated slaves and freedmen, just as did the great 
companies of publicani. ‘ The houses of politicians like Pompey, 
Orassus and Cssar were miniature government offices where 
numberless freedmen and slaves from the east were engaged on 
their master’s work.’ 8 It is of this class above all, both under 
the later republic and under the empire, that Ferrero’s words 
hold good when he says that ‘ in the pages of too many modem 
historians the mighty host of the workers lies concealed and 
contemned behind the dominant personality of a few soldiers 
and politicians.’’ 

3. The imperial freedmen. — The system of em- 
ploying in the imperial administration the house- 
hold talent of the reigning emperor was a neces- 
sary concomitant of the empire itself ; for theo- 
retically the emperor was only the first citizen, 
and his administrative staff was simply that of his 
private house, with its hierarchy of slaves under 
departmental heads who were themselves 
either slaves or freedmen.® He_ had neither 
ministers of state nor a trained civil service, but 
was in theory his own secretary of state, chancel- 
lor, and minister of foreign affairs. It was not 
until the reign of Claudius, however, that the 
‘household of Cmsar’ was confounded with the 
commonwealth, and his freedmen placed ‘ on a level 
with himself and the laws ’ ; ® the political import- 
ance of the emperor’s personal administrative staff 
increased, so that his freedmen became really 
ministers of state, responsible solely to him, and 
presiding over new departments, or acting with 
increased power and independence abroad. llie 
three great departments of controller of accounts 
{a ranonibus), presided over by Pallas," secretary 

a Of '' Petronf Saf. 77 : * Oredite mihi : assem habeas, assem 
valeas; habes, habeberis,’ and 43 : ‘Ab assa crevit et paratus 
fuit qundrantem de stercore mordiouB touere. 

3 Heitland, Roman Republic, li. 499. , 

4 Suet. Jul. Caa. 76 : ‘ peculiares servos praoposuit. 

8 Mommsen, ifi. 856. ^ j 

8 ersue't. ‘kuy! 67. ' It was_ a standing anomaly of the con- 
Btitution that many offices which in a modem state wimid be 
important departments of the civil service were regarded as no 
more than posts in the chief citizen s household, unworthy of 
the dimity of any person above the rank of a freedman’ 
fH Furneaux, Taciti Annalium, ii. 88). Even under the 
public ‘ the domestic transaction of official business was ve^ 
lafge at Rome, for the State had rfven ite administrators not 
evw the skeleton of a civil service (Greenidge, But. i. 15). 

ioi!S:,F"fix”br^her of the freedman 
ibus et alls provlndaeque ludacae praeposuifc, ^**1*^® 
maritum ’ (Suet. Claul 28 ; Ac 2£i), who ‘ exercised the power 
of a king In the roirit of a slave' (Tao. But. v. 9). 

11 Tao. Ann. xf. 29. 
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(a 6 cpishilis), presided over by Narcissus,* and 
receiver of petitions (a lihellis), presided over first 
by Callistns and then by Doryphorus all_ these 
being private freedmen of the emperor — oririnated 
or took their importance in this reign. Tlie rule 
of these powerful and wealthy freedmen was one 
of the bitterest memories of the outraged aristo- 
crats® — as though it had been the work of a set of 
mere menials rather than of men at the highest 
level of capacity and education. In spite of their 
many gross and obvious vices, the abilitjf and 
immense energy of these freedmen are undeniable. 
The disadvantage of their use was that, for all 
their efficiency and fidelity to their imperial master, 
they were not legally state oflScials at all, and their 
actual position was a standing offence to the social 
prejudices of their time. 

4 . The augfustaies. — The strict exclusion of 
lihertini from magistracies and priestly offices, and 
from a seat on the municipal senates, was a public 
loss, as it debarred from public life and the con- 
stant distribution of wealth entailed by office pre- 
cisely the richest and most enterprising class^ in 
the municipalities. To the problem of associat- 
ing this class with the social and political ideals 
and organization of the empire Augustus early 
devoted attention. To this end he opened to the 
ambition of freedmen a field in the municipalities 
of Italy and the west by means of a new insti- 
tution — that of the Augttstales and the Seviri 
Aicgustales,* 

V. Economic and social Investi- 

gation of the economic effects of slavery upon the 
Koman community is at once one of the most im- 
portant and most difficult chapters in the history of 
the institution. To what degree did slave labour 
interfere with the development of free industry ? 
An answer to this question would involve primarily 
an accurate estimate of the number of slaves found 
in Eome at a given moment, and the proportion 
they bore to free adults. 

tVe have no statistics as to the number of urban slaves, public 
and private ; much less can we discover the total slave popula- 
tion of Italy or the number of freedmen. Both slaves and freed- 
men are spoken of vaguely ns a vast multitude, so great as 
to awaken alarm in the mind of any one who faced the facts.® 
The statement of Athcnajus® that ‘very many' (ttouvoXAci) 
Eomnns possessed 10,000 and even 20,000 slaves is no doubt 
an exaggeration. The freedman, 0. Cffic. Claud. Isidorus, 
under Augustus, lost much property in the civil wars, but left 
at his death 4116 slaves Fedanius Secundus had 400 slaves in 
his city establishment.s But there is no doubt that in Rome as 
in Athens the vast majority of the people possessed no slaves at 
all. A reasonable estimate pots the urban slaves at S00,000 or 
900,000.8 


‘ The history of the Roman Republic is largely 
the history of the wealthier classes.’*® Of the 
poorer classes we know little, as we hear of them 
only in the mass, and generally only as a political 
instrument in the hands of the demagoraes. They 
must have had some means of livelihood other than 


the cheap corn distributed by the government 
(which indeed was not distriouted OTatis until 
68 B.O.). This applies still more forcibly after the 
number of recipients was ruthlessly cut down from 

320.000 to 150,000 by Julius Cffisar,** to a little over 

200.000 by Augustus.*® The continued existence 
of the trade gilds (collegia opificum) in the last 

1 Suet. Claud. 28. 2 Dio Case. 1x1. 6. 

*Cf. PIin 3 ’, Paneg. 88: ‘civlum domini, libertorum eervi'; 
Tac. Bist. i. 37, ii. 95. 

4 See J. S. Reid, The JIunicipalities of the Roman Empire, 
Cambridge, 1913, p. 611. 

6 Of. Tac. Ann. lii. 63 : ‘ familiarum numerum cfc nationee,' 
iv. 27 : ‘ urbem iam trepidam, ob multitudinem familiarum, 
quae gliscebnt immensum, minoro in dies plebe ingenua,’ and 
xiv. 44 ; cf. also Son. de Clem. i. 24 ; and Tac. Ann. xiii. 27, in 
reference to freedmen. 

6 VI. p. 272. 7Flinj-, ITJVxxxiii. 135. 

8 Tac. Ann. xiv. 43. 


9 Bee Pumeaux, !. 90 ; J. Beloch, ‘ Die Bevolkerung Italiens 
im Altertum,’ in Elio, iii. [1903] 471 f. 

1“ HeiUand, iii. 139. u Suet. Jul. Cteii. 41. 

12 Dio Cass. Iv. 10 ; Monumenttim Anegranum, 16. 


century of the republic (though then largely mis- 
used as instruments of anarchism, collegia soda- 
licia) must, it seems, indicate that some freemen 
at least, in spite of the prejudice against small 
industry and retail trading,* made their living 
by such labour. Some indeed have gone so far 
as to maintain that even under the early empire a 
freeman could always obtain work if he wanted 
it® — in spite of the competition of slaves, and of 
libertini, who, as boun J to their patronus, must 
in this connexion be reckoned ivith the true slaves. 
A large number of urban slaves worked within the 
great houses of the rich,® making them to a great 
extent self-supporting, but not directly competing 
with the smail freeman, though undoubtedly re- 
stricting the field of his enterprise. Probably stiU 
larger m the aggregate was the class of slaves 
employed by contractors for public and private 
works, for public shows, and for all the activities 
of the various classes of publicani. Many of these 
slaves had been specially trained for their work.^ 
This is the class which directly competed with 
free labour, for the free citizen either was not 
sufficiently well educated for these posts or was 
too independent for manual labour, apart from the 
fact that the stigma attaching to labour, other 
than agriculture, was very pronounced.® It was 
obviouSy as easy to hire from his master the sort 
of slave one wanted as to hire the services of a free- 
man from himself, without any certainty that 
he was capable of doing the work. The slave, 
it was certain, would do the work — his master 
would see to that. Hence both the skilled and 
the unskilled forms of labour would appear by 
a natural law to have been almost wholly in slave 
hands, except in so far as freedmen and their 
children, having gained special skill and habits 
of industry in slaveiy, retained a place in the 
industrial world. The whole tendency of the later 
republic and the empire was in the direction of 
‘permanent endowment of the unemployed,’® As 
regards the country estates, the tradition had 
always been that the farm should be as far as 
possible self-supporting ; * but this had not implied 
that it should be run solely by slave labour.® 
Hired free labourers* were called in when extra 
hands were wanted, as at hay-harvest-time, or for 
the gathering of olives, and the vintage ; Varro *® 
also recommends the use of hired labourers rather 
than one’s own slaves in unhealthy districts. 
Nevertheless the tendency was to make such 
properties more and more self-contained and self- 
supporting, so that even Varro’s farming, which 
stands midway between the small farming of early 
times and the later plantation system, is essentially 
slave-farming and leaves little room for free labour. 
Upon the cattle-runs of S. Italy the work was ap- 
parently entirely in the hands of the half-wild 
herdsmen,** and here the economic system had sunk 
to a more primitive level ; the same was true of 
Etruria also.*® Here the exclusion of free labour 

* Cl. Cio. de Off. i. 42 (160) ; Livy, xxii. 26. 

2 L. Fricdlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengesch.'^, Leip- 
sdv, 1881, L 264. 

8 Sail. Cat. 12: 'donioa atque villas in urbium modum 
exaedifleatas.’ 

4 Cf. the case of Crassus, from whom almost any kind of 
specially trained slave could be hired (Piut. Crass. 2). 

® Cf. Cio. Tusc. V. 104 : ‘ quos singulos sicut operarios barbar- 
osque contemnas.’ 

8 Heitland, iii. 461. 

7 Cf. Varro, de Re rust. 1. 22 : ‘ quae nosoi in fundo ao fieri 
a domesticis poterunt, eorum nequid ematur.’ 

8 It is curious that Vergil in his Georgies never mentions 
slaves. Perhaps the reason is that given in Sen. Ep. Ixxxvi. 14 : 

* yergilius noster, qui non quid verissime, sed quid decentissime 
dioeretur adspexit nee nwicolas dooere voluit, sed legentes 
deleotare.' 

^ ilercenarii, operarii (Cato, de Agrie. iv.), conduetieii 
(Varro, de Re rust. i. 17). 

18 De Re rust. i. 17. ** Ib. ii. 10 ; Cio. pro Tullio, 14 1 

12 Plut. Tib. Gt. 8. 
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must have been absolute, for life on the cattle- 
run was below the culture level of the Roman 

facts stand out in this inquiry. 
(1) The Roman proletariat, so far as appears, never 
at any time complained of the competition of slave 
labour as depriving them of bread, thou^ the 
Roman populace wanted bread badly — even Cicero, 
superficial as are his social and political judg- 
ments, admits that the corn-law of Gracchus was 
necessary.* (2) The Roman slave-owners, though 
the shrewdest men in the world, never seem to 
have had any doubts about the comparative advan- 
tages of slave labour. Both classes — and the 
same is true of Greece — persist, the one in acqui- 
escence in, and the other in an application of, a 
system which is now held condemned not only 
in its moral basis but also in its economic results. 
Yet the Roman proletariat showed itself all through 
its history by no means unready to proceed to the 
most violent measures in relief of its grievances ; 
and, on the other hand, Ave have no right to assume 
on the part of the Roman capitalists a stupid in- 
ability to gather from experience in what direction 
their maximum profit lay. It is undeniable that 
the Roman grandees found their account in the 
slave system as actually worked ; only when 
the financial conditions altered, under tlie later 
empire, did slavery give place, in obedience to 
the law of maximum profit, to a neiv economic 
form, Avhich indeed is very old — that of serfdom. 
In this connexion it must be noted that the 
Gracchan movement Avould be entirely Avrongly 
interpreted as a protest of free labour against a 
slave system Avliich deprived the freeman of the 
right to live by his toil. When Tiberius Gracchus 
cried that the beasts had their lairs, but nothing 
was left to Roman citizens save the air and the 
sunshine, that those Avho were styled masters of 
the world had no longer a clod they could call 
their OAvn,® he Avas protesting, not against the 
slave system as such, but against a vicious system 
of lana-distribution and of land-tenure, and his 
aim, like that of his brother, Avas not to reidve 
the free labourer, but to re-establish the free 
peasant proprietor ; the anonymous appeals to him 
Avere not that he should abolish the slave, but that 
he should restore to the poor their share of the 
public lands.® The failure of the Gracchan legisla- 
tion, so far as it did fail — in proving unable to 
check the influx of the country population to 
the capital — Avas due to the fact that it ‘ offended 
against social ideals rather than against economic 
tendencies.’^ Yet it is accepted almost as an 
axiom that it Avas the slave system, and the slave 
system alone, that ruined the Italian middle class 
of small proprietors and created the urban pro- 
letariat. 

It is of course on the moral and spiritual ground, 
not on the economic, that slavery must ultimately 
be judged. That Avide and deep demoralization 
Avhich results for both master and slave is suffi- 
ciently obvious in the case of Rome also. On the 
one hand, the slave-OAvners, Avith no feeling of 
responsibility, except that of mere self-interest 
toAvards those Avho Avere absolutely at their mercy, 
fell into that despotic temper Avhich found its 
logical but unexpected final expression in the 
insane cruelties of the successive masters of the 
Roman Avorld. On the other hand, the existence 
in Italy of tens of thousands of men for Avhom all 
ties of race and kindred and home had been 
snapped at a stroke, for Avhom no moral standard 
thenceforth held good but that of their master’s 


populace. 

Tavo remarkable 


lOio. tie Of. U. 21 (72): ‘ frumentaria largitio 
necessaria.’ 
a Plut, Tib. Gr. 9. 

* Greenidge JSitt, i. 269. 


8 16. 8. 


Avill, for Avhose conduct the only sanction was 
corporal punishment in its most debasing forms, 
for the vast majority of whom life ottered no 
faintest prospect of moral or social independence 
and development, meant, at its loAvest valuation, 
a permanent and terrible menace to the Avhole 
community. The evil Avas accentuated by the 
fact that this poisoned reservoir Avas not fenced off 
by the laAV, nor guarded by nature’s colour-signal, 
Avhich only those for Avhom the claims of their 
native race and culture already stood for little 
dared disobey ; on the contrary, from this tainted 
source an ever-floAving stream Avas directed into 
the free population by the Avay of manumission. 
The condition of social progress, viz. the gradual 
elimination of class inequality, Avas certainly in a 
degree achieved thereby, and the decay of the 
native population to some extent made good;* 
but it Avas unfortunately from the most corrupted 
and most pernicious class — that of the urban slaves 
—that the freedmen Avho Avere the active agents 
in transmission of the blood-taint Avere mainly 
derived.® The steady stream of manumissions 
meant that the blood of the loAver and middle 
classes of Latin stock Avas, generation after genera- 
tion, losing its purity and becoming contaminated 
into a mongrel mixture of blood derived from 
nearly every race in the empire — and that only 
after its purveyors had been for a longer or shorter 
time submitted to all the deleterious influences of 
slavery. At a comparatively early date the effect 
of this process Avas manifest.® To argue that such 
qualitative distinctions are historically and philo- 
sophically invalid, and to point to the fact that in 
the fullness of time the blood Avhich Scipio reviled 
Avas destined to produce a new race,® is not per- 
missible, for it Avas after all true that, in com- 
parison Avith Thracians, Gauls, Germans, and 
Asiatics, the Italian peoples had been and still 
Avere the vehicles of higher culture, and that, in 
so far as the elements assimilated through manu- 
mission Avere derived from Greece, it Avas never- 
theless from a Greece decadent and debased.® The 
criticism rightly taken, hoAvever, is directed not 
against the mere fact of incorporation of diverse 
alien material, but against the ill-regulated and 
fortuitous Avay in Avhich the incorporation pro- 
ceeded, and the absence of any selective process 
worthy of the name, the Avhole field being in fact 
abandoned to a capricious and haphazard operation 
Avhich gave no guarantee that only those most 
deserving of the honour attained it^a process 
entirely contrary to that lengthy education through 
Avhich the larger political groups Avithin the Italian 
peninsula itself had been incorporated Avith the 
republic. It is surely passing strange that aliens 
Avere freely admitted to citizenship provided that 
they entered by the door of slavery, Avhereas the 
incorporation of individual foreigners on grounds 
of personal merit Avas the rarest thing® and mostly 
the result of jobbery. Dionysius of Hahcamassus 
in the time of Augustus. gives remarlmble expr^- 
sion, as the result of his own experience, to the 

1 Of. Pliny, Ep. vii. 82. ® Of. App. de Sell. civ. li. 120. 

8 See the well-known utterance of Scipio : cum omnis contio 

adolamaseet, •■Hpstlum,”ingul_t, 



c-atos adduxi'”,- cf. Perron, oai. 

emptae I ao viles operae, quorum est mea Epma iioverca , 
Lucan, P6ors. vii. 404 : ‘ nulloque frequentem | clvesuoKomam, 
Bed mundi faece repletam.’ - om 

4 Of. E. Meyer, Ateine 5^c6ri/'fen, Halle, 1910, p. 212. 

6 Of. Juv. Sat. ill. 68 f. ; Oio. pro Flaceo, 27 (65) ; de Oral. 11. 

^^o^Jrdius Offisar, however, tried to encourage imnligratipn of 
skilled labour (Suet, 1^00^^ 


the colony at Corinth (Strabo, p. 881). 
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evil effects of this indiscriminate system of manu- 
mission, with suggestions of a remedy.* But the 
collapse of the empire was not brought about by 
slavery,® but partly by the inclusion of undigested 
masses of barbarians® (who play on a larger scale 
within the empire the rdle previously played by 
slave-masses within the body politic of Italy), and 
partly by the vicious non-productive economic 
system of the empire itself. 

Literatcbe. — H. Wallon, Hist, de Vesclavage dans Vanti- : 
quita, 3 vols., Paris, 1870; W. A. Becker, Gallus, oder 
rSmischen Scenen aus der Zeit Augusts, ed. H. G611, 8 vols., 
Berlin, 1883; G. Boissier, La Religion romaineS, 2 vols., j 
Paris, 1884; Joachim Marquardt, der ilomcr^, 

ed. A. Mau, Leipzig, 1886 {=J. Marquardt and T. llommsen, 
Handb. der rom, Altertumer, vii.]; Samuel Dill, Roman i 
Society from Nero to Marcxis Aurelius, London, 1004 ; A. H. J. 
Greenidge, SUt. of Rome during the later Republic and early 
Rrincipate, i. (all published), do. 1904; W. Warde Fowler, 
Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, do. 1903 ; W. E. 
Heitland, The Roman Republic, 3 vols., Cambridge, 1909; 
W. W. Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery, do. 1903 ; 
Elementary Principles of the Roman Private Law, do. 1912 ; 
M. Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte desromischtn Eolonales 
(let Beihcffc of Arehiv fiir Papyrusforschung, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1910) ; Friedrich LUbker, Reallexikon des klassischen 
Altertums», ed. J. Geffcken and E. Ziebarth, Leipzig, 1914 
(contains many tities of recent works on various aspects of the 
subject). W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

SLEEP.— See Dbeams and Sleep. 

SMARTAS. — I. The Smartas are an important 
sect of Brahmans, found mostly in the south of 
India, their chief seat being in the Mysore State. 
There are also many in the Central Provinces. 
They derive their name from smrti, ‘what was 
remembered,’ or tradition, as distinguished from 
‘ what was heard,’ inspired or revealed trutli, 
only orally and audibly transmitted. As Manu^ 
explains it, iruti means the Veda, smrti ‘the 
institutes of the sacred law.’ 

The Smartas worship the triad of Brahma, Siva, 
and Visnu under the mystic syllable Om, and, while 
admitting them to be equal, exalt Siva as their 
chief deity. They hold the pantheistic Vedanta 
doctrine of advaita, or non-dualism, which means 
that the universe is not distinct from the supreme 
soul. The leading tenet of the sect is the recog- 
nition of Brahma Para-Brahma as the only existing 
being, the sole cause and Mpreme ruler of the 
universe, and as distinct from Siva, Visnu, Brahma, 
or any individual member of the pantheon ; to 
know him is the supreme good. The attainment 
of complete wisdom results in mukti, or liberation, 
and re-union with the divine essence. But, as the 
mind of man cannot elevate itself to the con- 
templation of the inscrutable first cause and only 
soul, he may be contemplated through iuferior 
deities and sought through the prescribed rites and 
exercises. This creed thus tolerates all the Hindu 
deities, and the worship of the following was, by 
Sahkaracharya’s express permission, taught by 
some of his disciples: Siva, Vi§nu, Krsna, Surya, 
Sakti, GaneSa, and Bhairava. The distinctive 
marks of a Smarta Brahman are three parallel 
horizontal lines, of pounded sandalwood or of the 
ashes of cow-dung, on the forehead, with a round 
red spot in the centre. The Dandis of the north 
of India are an outcome of the Smartas ; they are 
mendicants. 

The founder of the sect was Sankara or 
Sankaraclmvya (q.v.), the celebrated Hindu re- 
former of the 8th cent., and apostle of the Uttara 
Miniaihsa or Vedanta. Their guru, or spiritual 
head, is the Sringeri Swami, designated the Jagad 
Guru, or priest of the world. He is a man of 
eminent learning and an ascetic of great sanctity, 
trained for his office from boyhood. His claims to 

1 Ant. Rom. Iv. 24. 2 Cf. ireyer, p. 210. 

2 Cf. The Cambridge Medieval Eistory, Cambridge, 1911 3., 
1. 544. 

4 ii. 10. 


reverence are admitted by all votaries of 6iva, 
whether of the Smarta or of any other communion. 
The enormous sums obtained from the piety of his 
disciples during his tours, on which he is often 
away for several years, are spent lyith a lavish 
hand in hospitality and works of charity so palled. 
Sringeri, Srihga-giri, or pishya-Srihga-giri, the 
site of the monastery, is a most picturesque^ and 
fertile spot on the bank of the Tunga river, 
sheltered by the Western Ghats, in the Koppa 
tdluq of the Kadur District of Mysore. The jagir, 
or landed estate, is about 8 miles long by 6 wide. 

X. Subdivisions.— The following are some of the subdivisions 
of the Smartas, in certain of which are also Included some 
members of the Madhva (.q.v.) sect. The Ba()aga-nad had their 
origin in the northern (batfaga) districts (ndd) and speak 
Kannaija. Tlie DeSastha are immigrants from the Mahratta 
country and mostly retain the use of Mahratti. The Babbur 
Kamme, Kannada Kamme, and Uloha Kamme nearly all speak 
Kannada, a few Telugu also. The Kamme country seems 
to have been to the east of the Kolar District, The Muliki-nad 
or Muriki-nad are from the Kadapa District and speak 
Telugu. The Hoysapiga, also called Vai^aijiga, derive 
their name from the old Hoysala or Hoysapa kingdom 
and of course speak Kannada. The Aruvelu, or the Six 
Thousand, speak both Kannada and Telugu. The Aruvelu 
Niyogi are a branch of them who are laukikas, or devoted to 
secular callint's. The Chitpavan are Mahrattas. The Havika 
or Haiga are immigrants from Haiga, the ancient name of N. 
Kanara, and they are almost entirely confined to the west of 
the Shimoga District. They are now principally engaged in the 
cultivation of areca-nut gardens. They lay claim to original 
descent from the north of India, The small communities of 
Kandavarq, Kavarga, Kofa and KojiSvara, Ku4asthala, Si4uvarga 
(properly Sisyavarga), with the Sivalli, are all Tulu Brahmans, 
immigrants ' from S. Kanara, the ancient Tuluva, and mostly 
located in the western districts. They engage in agriculture 
and trade and speak Tulu and Kannada. The Karfidc or 
Karhade are Mahrattas from Karhad. Some are employed in 
the Eevenue Survey. The Konkapastha are also Mahrattas, 
from the Konkan. The Nandavaidika are from the Telugu 
country and speak Telugu and Kannada. The PrathamaSikhe 
or Madyandina also speak Telugu and Kannada. The Sahavasl 
are immigrants, like the Chitpavan, from the Mahmtta country. 
The Sanketi are from Madura and speak a corrupt mixture of 
Tamil and Kannada. There are two branches— the Kau4ika and 
the Betjadpur, so named from the places in which they first 
settled, which are in the west of the Hassan and Mysore 
Districts. The Sanketi reverence a prophetess named NachSr- 
nn-.T.a or N.-.-igirariT.-.. who seems to have been instrumental 
in l: • .r •! I from their original seats. The Ha]e 

Sirar.'.d •••;■' ".k Iva’i.-'M.I '. and probably derive their name from 
Sira in the Tumkur District. The Tengipuram all speak Telugu. 
So do the Velnad, who resemble the Muriki-nad. They are 
mostly in the south and east. The Vegi-nad speak Kannada. 

3. Sringeri. — The fortunes of Sringeri, of such 
vital importance to the Smartas, have had their 
ups and downs. It is worthy of note that the 
same neighbourhood was the cradle of two great 
states, thus proving it to be what is called ‘ heroic 
soil.’ It was the birthplace of the Hoysalas, who 
developed into a first-rate power, arrested the 
Chola invasion in these parts, and finally drove the 
Cholas out of Mysore, thus becoming rulers of the 
whole country. But on the collapse of the Hoysala 
kingdom through Musalman invaders from the 
north, in the 14th cent., an interregnum was 
created, _ Advantage was taken of this by the head 
of the Sringeri math to aid two princes who had 
been connected ivith the Hoysalas to found a new 
kingdom,^ which before long expanded into the 
great Vijayanagar empire, embracing the whole 
of S. India. Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya, 
‘ forest of learning,’ the abbot of Sringeri, hiniself 
became the first minister, and after him the eapital 
was first called Vidyanagara, eventually changed 
to Vijayanagar, ‘city of victory.’ It was now 
that the onath was enaowed with lands and entered 
on a prosperous career. But Vijayanagar fell a 
prey in 1665 to a confederacy of Musalman powers, 
and evil times overtook Sringeri. It was reduced 
to ruins, and its lands were seized by any one who 
could get hold of them. Meanwhile the Keladi or 
Bednur kings in the north-west of Mysore had 
been extending their power and absorbed all 
Kanara and Malabar, with regions beyond to the 
north. They, in common with all the neighbour- 
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ing states, had adopted the ne-w Vira 6 aiva or 
Lingayat {q.v.) faith, which had spread Avith great 
rapidity throughout the Kannada and S. Mahratta 
countries. To them, nevertheless, the guru ap- 
pealed in person and was successful in enlisting 
their support. The ruined buildings were rebuilt 
and the lands restored. At the same time, the 
guru judiciously resolved to recognize the Lin- 
gayats, as being votaries of Siva, though they 
would have nothing to say to Brahmans. Since 
that time the rface has been in safety, and, after 
the Keladi or Bednur kingdom was subdued, has 
been liberally maintained % the Bajas of Mysore. 

4 . Other maths. — OUier maths besides Srihgeri 
were established by Sahkaracharya in various 
parts, which are still in operation. The most 
notable is the Badarika^rama at Kedarnath in the 
Himalayas. This is where he died, at the early 
age of 32. The temple there is to this day always 
served by a Nambutiri Brahman (known as the 
raioal) from Malabar, which was Sahkaracharya’s 
native countiw. Other maths are at Dwaraka in 
Kathiawar, Jagannath in Orissa, and Kumba- 
konam in Tanjore. There was thus one at each 
cardinal point of the compass. 

liiTBRATURB. — H. H. WUson, RtUgioiis Sects of the Hindus, 
ed. Rost, London, 1862; John Dowson, Classical Dictionary 
of Hindu Mythology and Religion, etc., do. 1870 ; L. Rice, 
Mysore, revised ed., i., do. 1897. LEWIS RICE. 


SMOKING, — I. Smoking- to produce rain. — In 
primitive society, where the food-supply is governed 
directly by the rainfall, the attitude of man is 
intensely practical and calculated to produce states 
of emotional intensity. The emotions must find 
vent somehow ; this they do in representative and 
emotional ceremonies to produce tne desired result. 
When primitive man wants rain, he does not 
imitate it, but endeavours actually to make it.^ 
He has learnt by observation that the gathering 
of clouds presages the fall of rain, and consequently, 
he argues, to make clouds is the equivalent of 
making rain. Now nothing would more readily 

2 !st to his mind the phenomena of clouds than 
e, and it is therefore not surprising that this 
substance frequently figures in ram-making cere- 
monies. 

Thus the Beohunnas burn the stomach of an ox at evening 
because they imagine that the black smoke will produce rain- 
olouds,2 just as the Tarahumare Indians of Mexico envelop the 
whole country in smoke in the spring by burning the grass, in 
order to gather rain-clouds. Likewise the Zuni Indians of New 
Mexico set fire to the grass and trees at the summer solstice in 
order to make a great cloud of smoke, while bull-roarers are 
swung and prayers offered imploring the rain-makers to water 
the earth.2 Every four years in August, when the corn is a 
foot high, a sacred dance is performed by Zuni maidens carry- 
ing baskets of corn, while a man of the Frog clan smokes a 
cigarette of native tobacco over vessels of water and stalks of 
green corn. The object of the rite is to ensure a supply of rain 
and the growth of corn.-* 

Among the Omahas of N. America, when the first thunder is 
heard in the spring, the Elk and Bear clans assemble in a sacred 
tent belonging to the Elk gens. There one of the Bear people 
takes a pipe from a sacred bag and hands it to one of the Elk 
men with tobacco from an elk bladder. Before the pipe is 
smoked, it is held towards the sky and the thunder-god is 
addressed. After the pipe has been smoked, the rain always 
ceases.® 

2 . Smoking to produce trance. — It nob in- 
frequently happens that various psychological 
experiences are produced by inhaling the smoke of 
certain plants — a fact that has led primitive man 
to regard smoking as a means of getting into 
communication with the spirit world. Thus in 
the Hindu Kush the dainyal, or sibyl, inhales the 
smoke from the smouldering sacred cedar with a 
cloth over her head, till she is seized with con- 


I Cf. art. Raw, § 8. . , , ^ ^ 

a fflJS, Pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, 1 . 291. 

SM. C. Stevenson, ‘The Zuni Indians,’ 2S RBBIP [1904], pp. 
20f., 158ff. 

5 J?a%oreey!’‘^maha Sociology,’ S RBEW [1884], p. 227. 


vulsions and falls to the ground.^ The smoke of 
the same wood is also inhaled by the prophet 
among the Takhas on the border of Kashmir in 
order to keep off e-vil spirits before he utters his 
oracle.® The sacred laurel was inhaled by Apollo’s 
prophetess before she prophesied,® and in Madura 
the woman who is to act as the medium of a spirit 
inhales the smoke of incense, sitting with her head 
over a smoking censer. Gradually she falls into 
a trance, and her utterances are regarded as 
oracular.^ By smoking tobacco the sorcerers of 
Brazilian tribes raise themselves to ecstasy in 
their convulsive orgies and see spirits. The Bororo 
Indians (Brazil), e.g., bless the new maize by an 
aroetorrari (medicine-man) working himself into 
a frenzy by dancing, singing, and incessant smok- 
ing, and in this condition biting into the husk and 
uttering shrieks from time to time.® 

Among tbe Baganda of Central Africa a priest is set apart as 
the vehicle of the manifestation of the late king’s spirit. The 
royal tomb is visited five months after the death of the Mng by 
his successor’s uncle, three chiefs, and a few soldiers. One of 
the party enters and severs the head from the late king’s body, 
brings it out, and puts it in a heap for insects to eat off the 
flesh. The skull is then washed and filled with wine and later 
with milk, after the former has been drunk by one of the 
priests. The lower jaw-bone (Iwanga) — the special portion of 
the body to which the ghost of the deceased clings— is put into 
a separate house'shaped like a bee-hive. This ‘ temple ’ contain- 
ing the jaw-bone and umbilical cord (mutongo) of the king is 
divided Into two compartments — an outer one, into which the 
ordinary people are admitted, and an inner one, where the 
spirit of the departed king is said to dwell. In front of the 
partition is a throne covered with lion- and leopard-skins, and 
in front of this is a rail of spears and shields and knives, keeping 
the entrance to the throne sacred. When the mandwa, or 
priest, who is to be possessed by the king’s spirit wants to 
converse with the people in the king^s name, he first comes to 
this throne and speaks to the spirit inside the inner room, telling 
it the business of the people. He then smokes one or two pipes, 
and after a few minutes he begins to rave, being possessed with 
the spirit, and speaks in the tones of the late king.® 

3 . Smoking to produce guardian spirits.— 
Young men of the Blackfeet tribe of N. America 
use pipes in a ceremony for acquiring a guardian 
spirit. They ‘ go up on to a hill, and cry and pray 
for some animal or bird to come to them. . . . 
They take -with them a pipe and tinder and flint, 
and a native weed or bark for smoking (not 
matches or tobacco). When the pipe is filled, they 
point the stem to the sun and say, “Pity me, that 
some animal or bird may come to me ! ” Then 
they address the trees, the grass, the water, and 
the stones in the same manner.’ The animal or 
bird that appears to them in their dreams becomes 
their guardian spirit.® 

4 . Smoking as a means of propitiation. — Smok- 
ing is employed in ceremonies to propitiate gods, 
animals, and stones, (a) ffotfe. — The Usages of _N. 
America begin an undertaking by smoking a pipe 
with a prayer ; ‘ Great Spirit, come down to smoke 
with me as a friend ! Fire and Earth, smoke 

me and help me to overthrow my foes]’® The 
Comanches of the prairies send the first puft of 
tobacco-smoke to the Great Spirit, and the second 
to the sun. The Creeks, who regard the sun as 
a symbol of the Great Spirit, send him the 
puli' of the calumet at treaties, and the Natchez 
chief smokes towards the east at simrise. _ Among 
the Thompson Indians of British Columbia, when 
the first tobacco of the season is gathered and 
' smoked, an elderly man assembles all the in- 
habitants of each lodge, arranging the smokers 
1 J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880, 


2 GB\ pt. i.. The Magic Art, 1 . 383. 

s Lucian, Bis accusatus, 1 ; Plutarch, de E apud Delphos, 2. 

4 GB\ pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 384. _ 

® V Frfe and P. Ramn, ‘ Contributions to the Study of the 
Jororo Indians,’ JAI xxxvi. [1906] 392. . „ , , „ 

6 T Roscoe, ‘Notes on the Manners and Customs of the 
Jag^nda? USOl] 129f.. xxxil. [1902] 46f.; cf. The 

'“vT^Wfiso^-EeJo^t fn the Blackfoot Tribes,’ Report of 
7th Meeting of Brit. Assoc., London, 18^, p. 187. 
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(male and female) in a circle while he stands in 
the middle. He then addresses the company, cuts 
up some of the tobacco, and, after mixing it with 
bear-berry leaves, fills a large pipe, lights it, and 
hands it to each of the individuals in turn, follow- 
ing the sun’s course. Every one takes a whitt' and, 
bedding up his hands, blows the smoke between 
the fingers and over the breast, praying to the 
Tobacco Chief to be kept from sickness and death.* 
The Hanga and Iuk6-sabe, or Black Shoulders 
clans, of the Omahas are in possession of two pipes 
made of red pipe-stone and decorated mth porcu- 
pine guills. According to Anbahebe, the aged 
historian of the Omahas, the old men made seven 
pipes and carried them round the circle formed by 
the tents of the tribe. They gave the first pipe to 
the head of the Ink6-sabe gens, and then passed 
on to the Hanga, to whom they handed a firebrand 
with which to light the pipes for the chiefs. The 
Bear, Blackbird, and Turtle people received no 
pipe because they feared them. The Eagle people, 
however, not being feared, were given a pipe, and 
the remaining five pipes were distributed among 
the ‘ good ’ sections of the other clans. This tradi- 
tion IS based on the belief that these seven pipes 
are symbols of peace.® On ceremonial occasions 
the two pipes kept by the Inkfi-sabe are brought 
out of the sacred bag m which they are kept with 
the other tribal relics, and solemnly cleaned and 
filled by Ictasanda men, who, while performing 
these functions, recite certain formulae. They are 
lit by a member of the Hanga clan, and are passed 
round the circle of the chiefs assembled in council 
on tribal affairs. Both pipes are smoked by the 
chiefs, who blow the smoke upwards, saying, 
‘Here, Wakanda, is the smoke.’ This is done 
because they say that Wakanda gave them the 
pipes and he rules over them.® 

(6) Animals , — Before setting out on a bear hunt, 
the American Indians ‘ ofl'ered expiatory sacrifices 
to the souls of the bears slain in previous hunts. 
When a bear was killed, the hunter lit his pipe, 
and putting the mouth of it between the bear’s 
lips, blew into the bowl, tilling the beast’s mouth 
■with smoke. Then he begged the bear not to be 
angry at having been killed and not to thwart him 
afterwards in the chase. ‘ The Assiniboins address 
prayers to the bear and offer to it sacrifices of 
tobacco, belts, and other valued objects. The 
head of the animal is often kept in camp for several 
days and ornamented, the pipe is offered to it, and 
prayer made that the natives may be able to kill 
all the bears they meet without harm to them- 
selves.® The trader Alexander Hen^ has de- 
scribed the apologies ofiered by the Ojibwas to a 
bear which he killed near the •n'inter camp in 1764. 
The animal was reminded that it was an English- 
man who had done the deed and was requested 
not to lay the fault upon the natives. The next 
day the head of the bear Avas placed on a neiv 
Stroud of blanket, pipes Avere lit, and tobacco- 
smoke Avas blown into the nostrils to appease her 
anger.® A similar ceremony Avas performed in the 
same district Avhen an Englishman killed a rattle- 
snake. It Avas addressed as grandfather and 
smoked over, and its protection was sought for the 
Indians and their families.® 

(c) Stones . — The Huron Indians of Canada offered 
tobacco to certain rocks, such as the one called 
Tsanhohi Arasta (the abode of Tsanhohi, a kind of 

1 J. Teit, The Thompson Indians of Brit. Columbia, New 
York, 1900, p. 849. 

"S RBE)i\p.Z2ie. sib. 

* G^, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, London, 
1012, ii. 224. ’ 

51*. J. de Smet, iresteni Missions and Missionaries, New 
York, 1S63, p. 139. 

5 J. Mooney, ‘Myths of the Cherokee,’ 19 RBEW [IQQQl, pt. u 
p. 44G« 

® GBS, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Il’tW, ii. 218. 


bird of prey), Avhich apparently stood at one time 
on the bank of the St. LaAvrence. This stone is 
said to have once been a man, and it Avas thought 
that in the holloAvs of the huge boulder a demon 
divelt. In consequence tobacco Avas deposited in 
one of the clefts of the rock by the natives as they 
paddled up and doAvn the river, and the spirit AA’as 
addressed thus : ‘ 0 demon, Avho dost inhabit this 
place, here is some tobacco Avhich I offer to you. 
Help us, save us from shipAATeck, defend us from 
our enemies, cause us to do good business and to 
return safe and sound to our village.’ LikeAvise 
every spring the Mandan Indians approached a 
thick porous stone some 20 ft. in circumference, 
‘and solemnly smoked to it, alternately taking 
a Avhiff themselves and then passing the pipe to 
the stone.’ The folloAving morning certain marks 
(secretly painted on the stone during the night) 
AA'ere examined and deciphered.* 

Literature. — ^The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

E. 0. James. 

SNEEZING.— See Nose, § 4. 

SOBRIETY. — The relation of sobriety* to 
temperance and moderation iqq.v.) has been 
variously understood. Aquinas regards sobriety 
as a part of temperance.® Jeremy Taylor, on the 
other hand, says that sobriety ‘hath AAuthin it 
[includes] the duties of temperance, chastity, 
humility, modesty, and content,’* The fact is 
that the Avord in its Avidest sense is equivalent to 
moderation. 

‘ Nomen autem sobrietatis sumitur a mensura : dioitur enim 
aliquis sobrius, quasi briam, id est, mensuram, servans.' 5 

But, inasmuch as it is ‘chiefly praiseAVorthy ’ to 
observe moderation in the matter of drink, since 
drink in a greater degree than food impedes the 
use of reason, sobriety may be regarded as a 
‘special virtue’ designed to ^ard against ‘the 
special impediment of reason ^ Avhich is involved 
in excessive use of strong drink.® 

1. As a special virtue, sobriety is a duty par- 
ticularly enjoined upon the young, on Avomen, 
and on the Church-ruler.® Speaking generally. 
Scripture is far from discouraging or prohibiting 
the USB of Avine. It Avas, indeed, forbidden to the 
priests at the time of their ministration and to the 
Nazirite during the period of his separation,® but 
generally ‘Avine’ is regarded as the symbol of all 
that is most generous and joyous in human life. 
Its good efieots, hoAvever, depend upon strictly 
moderate use, and St. Paul’s Avords in Ro 14®* 
imply that there may be cases in Avhich total 
abstinence is a Avay of shoAving true brotherly 
love; in other cases it may be a condition of 
personal perfection.® 

2 . In tne NT use of the AVord vTjipihtos Ave see a 

gradual extension of the Avord ‘ sobriety ’ to other 
spheres. In 1 Th 5®** the word is opposed 

to neOiaKsiv, but Eij^dXior in 1 Ti 3* is evidently 
understood by early commentators to imply some- 
thing more than abstinence from the disahling use 
of strong drink. Thus Chrysostom *" says : Eq^dXioE 
cTyai SeTrby lepla . . . StopariKby, Kal fivplovs sravraxiBey 
KeicrnaBai robs dipOdKfiois. He adds that the multi- 
plicity of cares and worldly business usually hinders 
the groAVth of this grace.** The Avider use of jr^tpety 
appears also in 1 P 1*® 4® 5®. It is used in these 
passages metaphorically to mean calmness of 
temper, Avatchfulness, and self-control.** Thus in 

1 J. G. Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old Testament, London, 1918, 
U. 69f. 

2 On the use of the word and Its different Greek equivalents 
in the NT see HOB, s.v. 

s Summa, 11 . ii. qu. cxliii. 4 BTolp Living, oh. ii. § 1. 

5 Aquinas, Summa 11 . ii. qu. oxlix. art. 1, resp. 

6 Ib. art. 2. 7 1 Ti SS- u. Tit 2®, etc. 

8 Lv lQ9j Nu g3. 9 Aquinas, loo. cit. art. 3 ad 3. 

10 De Saeerd. iii. 241. 11 Ib. 244. 

12 Cf, 2 Ti 45 , vifpe iy rraoiv. 
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1 P the duty of ‘ soberness ’ is closely connected 
with that of girding up ‘the loins’ of the mind, 
checking the vague wandering of thought and 
speculation, etc. 

Sobriety in this sense ' guards men against the " intoxication *’ 
of false prophets, against false views of tXevffepi'o, against moral 
and doctrinal caprices.’ 1 

In the same w’ay, St. Paul opposes to intoxication 
the duty of being ‘filled with the Spirit.’* The 
word, however, that is more frequently used in 
this connexion is the verb <ru(ppove‘iv ; the adv. 
fftt3(pp6vw is also found,* and a’oi^poo'ivT] at least 
once, in this sense.'* The grace of sobriety 
corresponds to the actual condition of the world, 
and to the fact that human life necessarily involves 
warfare and struggle, demanding the vigilance 
of a soldier and the endurance of an athlete.® 

(1) According to the teaching of the NT, sobriety 
thus includes watchfulness against the great 
enemies of our salvation,® and against the danger 
of being overcome by the intoxicating draught 
of pleasure, the pressure of worldly care, the 
example of an evil world. This is the temper 
enjoined by our Lord in Mt 24**'®*, Lk 12*®'*® and 
21^'®®; the wakeful heart, the girded loins, the 
lighted lamp are symbols of the spirit which should 
animate the Christian in a world full of hidden 
snares, deceits, and allurements. 

(2) > Sobriety also includes a moderate and 
temperate use of creatures, ‘ a moderate delight 
and satisfaction in prosperity,’* the temper that 
does not expect too much of life and is not in- 
ordinately dismayed or depressed by adversity. 
Bernard speaks of sobriety as the counterpart of 
two forms of intoxication : 

•Ebrietas exterior voluptatum effusio, interior curiositatum 
oooupatio.’ 8 

Sobriety accordingly involves restraint in the 
matter of pleasure,® and the curbing of curiosity. 
Practically the duty of sobriety in this aspect is 
identical with temperance [q.v.), 

‘ The sobriety of the soul consists in humility, and in being 
content with necessaries.’ i® 

(3) A very important part of sobriety is a just 
self-estimate. So St. Paul insists,** having regard 
to the general needs of the community and the 
necessity that each individual should realize his 
true function and place in it.*® Sobriety in this 
sense is equivalent to ‘ the philosophic mind ’ which 
comes with years. 

‘As we grow older ... we take more and more our right 
place in the social organism. . . . We recognize that we are 
members one of another. That is a fact which involves a claim 
— the claim that we should love our neighbour as ourselves. 
We recognize that one member cannot suffer without the other 
members suffering with it. . . . We come to accept our limita- 
tions, internal as well as external. ... It is only In middle age 
that most of us are able to say calmly of our rivals : " he must 
increase but I must decrease.” ’ 13 

(4) Finally, sobriety is the temper that results 
from a particular view of the wond and of life — 
a view everywhere implied in Scripture, and 
equally removed from shallow optimism and from 
pessimism. There is a frame of mind which 
perhaps finds its typical embodiment in men like 
Bishop Butler. 

* Wc should,’ he says in a characteristic pass.\ge, ‘ propose to 
ourselves peace and tranquillity of mind, rather than pursue 


1 0. Bigg, The Epistles of St. PeUr and St. Jude (ICC), 
■Edinburgh, 1901, p. 112. 

3 Eph 6i®. 8 Tit 213. 

* Ac 20®®, where it is opposed to ‘ madness.’ 

»Cf. 10o7®®-3* 0®=. «1P5S. 

7 O. Buil, Serm. xvi. (ITorfa, Oxford, 1R16, i. 409). 

8 Serm. 63 (Opera, cd._ J. Mabillon, Paris, 1839, i. 2178). 

SCf. Aristotle’s deSnitiort of im<^pa<nrtnri ; pcairns tarX jrept 
i}Sovas (Eth. Afc. iii.10). 

10 Wilson, Sacra Pnvata Ororlcs, v. 146). 
n Eo 12®. 

12 See W. Sanday and A. C. Hcadlam, The Epistle to Ike 

Eojnnns5(/CC).Edinburgh,1902,p.S55. 

IS W. K. Inge, Truth and Falsehood in Religion, London, 1900, 
pp. 85, 88 ; sec art. Humilitt. 


after high enjoj-ments.'. . . The miseries of life brought horns 
to ourselves by compassion . . , would beget in us that 
moderation, humility, and soberness of mind, which has been 
now recommended : and which peculiarly belongs to a season 
of recollection,! the only purpose of which is to bring us to a 
just sense of things, to recover us out of that forgetfulness of 
ourselves, and our true state, which it is manifest far the 
greatest part of men pass their whole lives in.’ s 

This temper is characteristic also of Wordsworth 
and the wliole ‘ Romantic ’ school of poets. Christi- 
anity sanctions and encourages it, in so far as it 
frankly recognizes the presence and power of evil 
in the world, and the close relation that exists 
between physical and moral evil. The Cliristian 
habitually bears in mind the inevitable limitations 
of human nature in respect of knowledge, power, 
and character. The spirit described in 2 Co 6*® 4® 
is this : ‘ sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing, perplexed, 
but not in despair.^® This is a temper which, as 
we have said, corresponds to the facts of life, and 
which is not unmindful of the divinely ordained 
regenerative forces which are at work in the 
world, counteracting the disturbing and dis-, 
integrating elements introduced by sin, sorrow, 
and death.* It is a temper which finds its 
characteristic view reflected in the Bible, which 
‘looks on the world as God’s world,’ and with 
severe truthfulness takes account of the stem and 
sombre aspects of human life, 

‘ the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.’® 

Hence Bishop Wilson enjoins as ‘our greatest wisdom’ ‘a . 
constant seriousness of temper ; an universal care and exactness 
of life, an indifference for the world j self-denial, sobriety, and 
watchfulness.' 6 

The Christian character is a union of opposites. 
The sobriety described above is quite compatible . 
ivith fervour of spirit,* ‘ joy, and peace in believing, ’ ® 
and cheerful thankfulness ‘for all things.’® In a 
world like ours all things 

‘ Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality’ ;18 

but the reign of God is a truth which countervails 
the impression made on the heart by the stem 
and sombre facts of life. The site of St. Peter’s 
martyrdom at Rome is marked by an obelisk 
bearing the inscription : 

‘Christus vincit; Christus regnat ; Christus Imperat ; 

Ticit Leo ex tribu Juda.’ 

Sobriety is the temper which has great things in 
view, and which, because it believes in the •nctory 
of God, learns to ‘ use the world as not abusing ik 
Literature.— J. Butler, The Analopp and Sennmts; T, 
Wilson, Sacra Privata, and Maxims of Piety and Morahly, 
vol. V. of Works (in ‘Library’ of Anglo-Catholic Theology), 
Oxford, 1847-60; Ooram. on the Pastoral Episries. 

R. L, OTTLEY. 

SOCIALISM. — Socialism, -with all that _ it 
implies and reveals of the desh’es and possibilities 
of human life in this world, stands in tliought and 
history as gathering into itself tendencie.s, ideals, 
impulses, visions, and activities, theore^cal and 
practical, which are as profoundly mgniucant oa 
any in our modem civilization, and the power and 
worth of which for the future of mankind no (me 
would be justified in estimating on aloiv scale, iiv 
enthusiastic believers socialism has been described 
as in itself a religion ; and the fact that for thousands 
of earnest men and women, feeling themselves 
crushed in the tangle and wel ter of human existence, 
something called ‘socialLsni’- often something 

cmde, indefinite, tinged with the Lulriln 

content — has been indeed substituted fcir religion, 
and made the goal of effort and the standard of 
1 The sermon was preached on the First Sunday in lABt. 

- Serm. 6, ‘ Upon Compassion ’ ; cl. Anal. p.. l. tm. 4. 

4 CL ^.^Sfartensen, Christen Ethics 

Edinburgh. 1885. S5 51-58: T. IL Hux^y. Evolution and Sthies 
(Romanes Iiectur^i Tjondon, P* 

5 Wordsworth, 
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conduct, is an indication both of the passion and 
the enthusiasm for liumanity which lie behind all 
socialistic theories, even the crudest, and of the 
failure on the partof religion, as usually understood, 
to meet desperate problems and high aspirations in 
the life and thought of modem men and women. 
It would be unwise and unworthy to present 
socialism as an insignificant thing, whether we deal 
with it as a theory or complex of theories about 
existence, as a vision of what human societj’ might 
be and perhaps ought to be, or as a comprehensive 
ideal to be achieved in the future. Socialism 
belongs to the big things of human history and 
endeavour. 

As practically . all writers on the subject have confessed, 
socialism is ditlicult to define with accuracy and brerity in such 
a wav as to cover all that the term contains, still more all that 
it means for those who most sincerely and devotedly use it 
r'''' ’on. In modern history itstands 
. ' ■ ■ ■ .1 a ' movement,’ something with 

. ■ ithcr than in thought, in the 

factor}’, the workshop, and the slum rather than in the study. 
But it appears equally as a theor}’, or more truly a complex of 
theories, economic and political, concerned with social existence 
and organization. On occasion it may advance to the rank of a 
philosophy. It has been described as the * economic philosophy 
of the suffering classes.’ Again and again, by upholders and 
opponents alike, it has been set in contrast with the philosophy 
of individualism (q.v.), however that may be defined. In the 
later years of the 10lh cent, socialism became an organized 
political force in all Western States, with its programmes, 
national and international, its representatives in legislative 
assemblies, its parties, and its press. Socialism may, therefore, 
be considered in any or all of these aspects, and attempts at 
definition made accordingly. Further, it may be treated simply 
as an ideal and defined or described under the form of a Utopia. 
A definition that shall cover all the possibilities seems beyond 
attainment. The best way of approach is probably through a 
ttudy of the hlstoo’ of socialism, as a theory and as a political 
force, with a steady and s}inpathetio eye upon the actual 
conditions of human existence out of which the theories de- 
veloped and within which alone they could be turned to weapons 
of practical endeavour. 

1. Historical suRVET of socialistic ideas. 
— In this article it is impossible to treat the history 
of socialism with any completeness of detail. Only 
a survey sufficient to bring out the chief char- 
acteristics, and this mainly in the region of 
socialistic ideas rather than socialistic effort, will 
be attempted. 

i. SOCIAIilSM A MODERN DEVELOPMENT.— It is 
important to recognize from the outset that social- 
isiu, as a historical fact, both in its theoretical 
Mpects and as possessing political and practical 
importance, is a modem development. If socialism 
were so indefinite as to bo only the philosophy, 
explicitorlatent, of thesuffering classes of mankind, 
or if we include under it any and every attempt at 
emancipation on the part of people in economic and 
social enslavement, or again any vision at any time 
of a better sociaJ future for humanity, any ideal 
* Kepublic ’ or ‘ Civitas Dei ’ or ' Kingdom of 
Heaven ’ that imagination has bodied forth, then 
there has always been socialism ; but it is rhetorical 
exaggeration to push back socialism beyond the 
limits of the modern period. Those limits are 
fairly definite. They may be taken to be, on the 
one hand, the French Eevolution and, on the other, 
with less accuracy as to delimiting dates, that 
series of changes, in the social and economic 
structure of civilization, from the basis of feudalism, 
the land, and economically individualized pro- 
duction, to the basis of commercialism, capital, 
machinery, and collective production, which is 
summed up under the phrase ‘the Industrial 
Revolution.^ We need look no farther back than 
the last quarter of the 18th cent, for the beginnings 
of socialism. 

ii. Early socuustic thought illustrated : 
ITS SOURCES. — J. T. Merz ’ points out that the his- 
torian Michelet opens his History of the Nineteenth 
Century ‘by introducing three great Socialists.’ 

1 Bistort qf European Thought in the XIXth Century, Edin- 
hargh, 1S9C-1S12, Iv. 472 (I. 


It is a significant beginning, and reveals profound 
insight into the deeper cirrents of 19th cent, life 
and into the importance of socialism. The socialists 
whom Michelet names are Babeuf (1764-97), Saint- 
Simon (1760-1825), and Fourier (1772-1837). 

These men, he says, ’emerge about the same time from the 
prisons of the Terror. Tlieir ideas, to begin with, are in no 
wise discordant ; they have the same point of departure : 
humanity, pity, the outlook on extreme misery, . . . Whatever 
opinion one may form of the three famous Utopists, we must 
admit that their systems, even their eccentricities, sprang from 
an admirable emotion, from the rising of o most generous feeling. 
Babeuf asks only for the division of deserted lands, abounding 
everj’where, in order to make them productive : Right is the 
single basis, the universal right of men to a sufllclent living. 
Saint-Simon desires Prepress . . . Fourier raves for flarjnonp.'i 

Far more importanb than the ‘systems’ which 
these men desired or the practical demands which 
they made are, as Michelet suggests, the motives 
uncferlying their writings, the controlling ideas with 
which they worked, and the assumptions on which 
they rested. They aimed, in the end, at nothing 
less than an entire reconstruction of society, a 
radical alteration in the whole method and manner 
of human living. In so doing they established from 
the outset a characteristic of socialism which it has 
always retained, and lapse from which may truly 
be regarded as lapse from genuine socialism. Both 
as theory and as movement, socialism seeks to 
envisage and to establish an order of social existence 
totally different from that which is characteristic 
of modem industrial civilization. The order of 
social and economic life which the Industrial 
Revolution induced was accompanied from its in- 
ception by the demand for an altogether new’ order. 
In a sense, though not quite in the sense intended 
by him, the contention which, ns W’e shall indicate, 
Karl Marx insisted on as so imjiortant, to the effect 
that the capitalistic order of life contains within 
itself the seeds of its o^vn destruction, is true 
enough. Revolt has been with modern indus- 
trialism all along, its second self, its perpetual 
shadow. The mind and heart of modem life, which 
in the French Revolution, despite awful failures 
and disillusionment, received so rich an emancipa- 
tion, have ever been in conflict against machinery, 
the peculiar force in the Industrial Revolution j and 
socialism represents in no small degree the persist- 
ent straggle of mind and heart against machinery. 
Feelings of pity, a sympathetic enthusiasm for 
humanity, bmiei in equality and brotherhood and 
the rights of man, distrust of ‘civilization,’ a strong 
sense of the injustice and ugliness of poverty and 
misery — these emotional and spiritual qualities, so 
potent in producing the mighty upheaval in France, 
lived on into the era of the factory and the machine 
as perpetual incentives to criticism and discontent ; 
they are the moral springs of every consciously 
elaborated socialistic theory, even the most appar- 
ently materialistic, and they are the real sources of 
energy in every socialist movement. It is, there- 
fore, significant that men like Saint-Simon and 
Fourier, who influenced socialism in the beginning, 
were more Utopian than scientific, more akin to 
the poets than to the sociologists or economists, 
more open to the logic of the heart than to that of 
the philosophy of history. 

I. Saint-Simon. — If socialism seeks a beginning 
in the thought of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and their 
followers, we must admit that it originates from 
men who had a geniune passion for humanity. 
They sought after a .complete reorganization of 
society wdiich should allow human beings full 
opportunity to develop and display the qualities of 
humanity which they possessed ; they believed in 
the natural goodness of in.an, in his natural ability 
to achieve absolute truth, and in his natural and 
inalienable right to full and satisfying life. The 
sj’stems which they imagined as likely to pve 

1 Michelet, Biet. du XIXe silele, i. 1, quoted In Merz, toe. ciL 
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human nature the best chance to be itself would 
hardly pass muster now as in accord with received 
socialistic theory. Saint-Simon, e.p.,who directed 
his sense of revolt mainly against the ancient rdgime 
and viewed the approaching change to industrialism 
as good in itself, seems to contemplate an ordering 
of society in which spiritual power shall be vested 
in men of science, and temporal power in repre- 
sentatives of the property-possessing class, leaders 
of the new industrialism — a disastrous heresy, 
viewed from a later standpoint. The contrast 
between labour and capital, so prominent in sub- 
■seo^uent theo^, is not present to him. In the 
writings of his later life his interest, it is true, 
becomes more and more fixed on the question of the 
condition of the poorest classes in society. In his 
New Christianity (1825) he emphasizes this aspect 
of the matter repeatedly and develops the view 
that the main function or society is the betterment 
of the moral and physical existence of the poorest 
class : society ought to organize itself in the way 
best adapted for attaining this end. This was 
Saint-Simon’s final interpretation of the Christian 
ethic, a true philosophy of the suffering classes, 
and an attempt, not noticeable in his earlier works, 
to place his social theories on a religious basis and 
present them indeed as a necessary fulfilment of 
Christian truth. Saint-Simon’s writings contain 
many fruitful and brilliant ideas, and there are few 
of the great social problems of modem life on which 
he does not touch ; but his schemes have historical 
interest only. His main contribution was to pre- 
sent plainly the truth that the crucial problem of 
the new modem world which he saw opening before 
him would be nothing less than the ultimate 
organization of society as a whole. Among his 
more immediate followers, in the midst of many 
extravagances which brought the whole complex of 
his ideas into disrepute, we find notions which were 
destined to play a great part in later socialistic 
thought. The definite attack on private ownership, 
soon to become one of the cardinal characteristics of 
socialism, finds emphasis, and there is development 
towards doctrines of extreme communism, whilst 
the conception that the principle of association (co- 
operation) must be fundamental in social organiza- 
tion becomes prominent ; we get the first hints of 
the emancipation of women and of the doctrine of 
the political and economic equality of the sexes as 
necessary to worthy social life. 

2 . Fourier. — The underlying assumptions on 
which Fourier, a clearer and more systematic 
though less influential thinker, rested his views 
were much the same as Saint-Simon’s. He believed 
in the ultimate, native goodness of human nature, 
and desired a social organization that should give 
freedom for full exercise of every individual’s 
capacity and desire. Set free from restraints, 
human nature, he believed, would inevitably work 
towards harmony. The social system which he 
imagined ^ adequate to meet the need for freedom 
is interesting as representing a tendency in social- 
ism opposed to the corresponding dominant tend- 
ency of the Saint-Simon school. Whereas Saint- 
Simon looked rather to centralization and what 
we might call bureaucratic government, by scien- 
tific experts, as the way of social salvation, Fourier 
envisages a tremendous development of the small, 
autonomous group — a kind of village commune 
with full, local self-government — as the basis of 
social organization. He thought that such an 
arrangement would allow a greater measure of 
real freedom to the individual than any other 
method, freedom for the individual being the 
object of social organization. 

These two tendencies, the one towards centralized govern- 
ment and the absolutizing of the State, the other towards 
group-organization and decentralization — the spreading of 


autonomous power over as wide an area as possible— appear 
again and again throughout the history of socialism and might 
even be taken as differentiating schools of socialist thought 
one from another. Saint-Simon represents one tendency, 
Fourier the other. Intellectually and spiritually the one 
thinker belongs to the camp of the bureaucrats, the other to 
that of the anarchists. Socialism knows both. 


These early French thinkers, and we may say 
practically all who can be described as socialistic 
thinkers throughout the first half of the 19th cent., 
developed their ideas on the basis of a profound 
belief in human reason and in an underlying 
natural law, natural right, natural harmony of 
created things, due to the goodness of God or of 
Nature, which it was the highest business of 
reason to discover and to accept. In their view 
the ultimate principle of reality, God or Nature, 
had intended an orderly and harmonious creation, 
and as part of that creation an orderly and 
harmonious human society, in which man could 
he happy. The principles of that natural social 
harmony and organization existed in rebus ceternis 
and only required looking for. ‘ Has not Nature,’ 
exclaims Cabet, a typical socialistic thinker of the 
time, ‘endowed us with intelligence and reason 
with which to organise happiness, society, and 
equality?’ True social organization is a matter 
of knowledge and perception ; only reveal the un- 
derlying natural principles of society to mankind, 
educate men’s minds, and their reason will accept 
and act on them and all will be well. 

3 . Rousseau. — In all this belief in reason and 
natural right and order, which had and still has 
so much to do with the vitality of socialistic specu- 
lation, there is clearly discernible the influence of 
the spiritual forces that helped to bring about the 
French Revolution, and particularly the influence 
of Rousseau (q.v.), the father of so many of the 

K eatest ideas in modem thought. It was very 
rgely from Rousseau and kindred sources that 
the early socialistic thinkers learnt their belief in 
the goodness and perfectibility of human nature, 
their distrust of civilization and consequent 
demand for a ne^y start in history, a complete 
change, their conviction that mankind needs and 
must have, and can rationally devise, a political 
constitution and an economic and social structure 
that shall give the individual full freedom of 
personal life, and their optimistic faith in progress 
and education.* Convinced, thus, that man was 
intended for happiness and was by nature a social 
being, and yet seeing all around them unhappiness, 
misery, crimes, disorders of all kinds, they could 
only conclude that the laws of nature had been 
defied or misunderstood, and that the way out of 
the morass was a new application of reason to 
the discovery of these laws and a complete re- 
organization of society on the basis of them. The 
fact that other thinkers of the period also believed 
in a ‘natural’ order for society, and thought that 
they had discovered that natural order in industri- 
alism, free competition, and capitalism, does pot 
seem to have troubled the pioneers of socialism 
very much. Views opposed to their own belonged, 
no doubt, to what Owen called ‘ the irra^tionality 
and insanity of the past and present state of the 
human race.’ Although the systems of the first 
socialists difler considerably from one another in 
detail, the authors of them are agreed in the con- 
viction that the rational order is different from 
the one in which they lived, and tend to reach 
affreenient also in the belief that among the natural 
principles of social harmony and organization there 
may be found at least two which are to be re- 
garded as axiomatic ; ( 1 ) that common property 
ts natural and therefore necessary to happiness. 


U the early socialists were great believers in propaganda 
had a remarkable faith and trust in mankind’s power of 
rstanding. They thought that men had only to be shown 
ruth in order to act upon it. 
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(2) that labour is the only title to property. All 
socialistic economics may be said to. be variations 
on these fundamental themes. 

4 . Robert Owen. — very interesting and re- 
markable illustration of socialistic ideas, of the 
rationalist and Utopian kind, is to be found in the 
writings and the practical activities of Robert 
Owen (1771-1858). 

Owen was o man of extraordinary capacity and ^reat person- 
ality. His career was a varied and amazinjj one ; in the course 
of it he rose to wealth and European reputation as a successful 
manufacturer with novel ideas of treating his workers, and 
sank to poverty and ill-repute as an advocate of extreme com- 
munism, a supporter of social change and militant trade union- 
ism, and an experimentalist in communist settlements. Asa 
‘model employer’ in his famous factory at New Lanark he 
introduced reforms, amenities, privileges, opportunities of 
education, for his work-people, which showed on his part a 
deeply humane insight into the social problems and sadness of 
the new industrial era, and also laid dotvn the lines that were 
later followed in many respects when legislation had to step in, 
perforce, to remecly some of the worst evils of rx)mpetition and 
mechanical industr}'. The direction and character of his later 
activities may be illustrated by such facta as these : in 1825 he 
established, at his own expense, a communist society at New 
Harmony, Indiana ; in 1832 he attempted, on a small scale, the 
establishment of ‘an equitable labour exchange system, in 
which exchange was effected by means of labour notes, the usual 
means of exchange and the usual middlemen being alike super- 
seded ’ ;l in 1834 he was mainly responsible lor the appearance, 
with amazing though short-lived'suocess, of the ‘Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union,‘ with syndicalist ideals, in 1835 for 
the ‘ Association of all Classes of all Nations,’ a premonitory 
sign of socialistic internationalism. 

Owen’s socialistic thought, which chiefly concerns 
us, set forth mainly in his New View of Society (1813) 
and The Book of the New Moral World (1836), is 
based on the familiar belief in reason and natural 
right and in ultimate principles of natural social 
order and social harmony ivhich reason can discover. 
Those principles Owen thought he had discovered, 
and in nis ivritings he undertakes to exjplain them 
for the benefit of his fellows. Give, first of 'all, 
freedom to human nature, and it ivill develop a 
form of society in harmony with natural laiv. 
Systems of restriction are aue to the stupidity 
of man refusing to follow reason ; they prevent 
human nature doing its proper work. The present 
social system is a monstrous imposition which 
must be got rid of ; enlightenment of reason and 
education will achieve its destruction. Owen 
apparently believed that there once was histori- 
cally a true social order, in accordance with 
nature, and the new order which he desiderated 
was a reproduction of that first paradise. The 
eternal principles of natural social order were com- 
munistic. By natural right, property is common. 
Therefore the institution of private property must 
be abolished. Owen contended (and the_ conten- 
tion has been repeated in socialist teaching time 
and again) that the institution of private property 
is the root of all divisions and separations in 
society, the basis of economic poverty and of the 
difference between rich and poor, and the source 
of_ all jealousies, rivalries, strifes, and wars ; 
private property, he maintained, is not necessary 
to meet liuman needs, nor is competitive industry, 
based on private property, the best way of satisfy- 
ing legitimate human wants. Co-operative labour, 
aided by science and machinery, would produce so 
much wealth that not only would all needs be 
supplied, but there would be abundance beyond 
all wants or wishes, so that * any desire for_ indi- 
vidual accumulation or inequality of condition’ 
would cease. This communism of the natural 
order Owen carried to some lengths with regard 
to the institutions of marriage and the family, 
making marriage an easily terminable contract, 
whilst his extreme belief in the necessity for the 
free play of individual preferences and feelings 
and Ins equally extreme distrust of man-made laws 
led him far, though with inconsistencies, in the 
direction of anarchism. 

' Of. Kirkup, Hist, of Socialism^, p. 67. 


Owen was not content with preaching his socialistic commun- 
ism ; he made valiant attempts to practise it, obsessed some- 
what by the heroic, though mistaken, idea, which appears over 
and over again in socialLst historj', that the best way of destroy- 
ing the present evil social order and establishing the new 
natural and good order is to start out at once and build ‘com- 
munities’ within the existing fabric of society, on the basis of 
the laws discovered by reason. Owen tried this method and 
failed, though not before he had created considerable interest 
and set going a stream of potent influence. A recent socialist 
writer has said that the promulgation of Owen’s ideas on the 
‘community’ forms a landmark and may be reckoned as the 
beginning of modern socialism. The claim is extreme ; but 
without doubt the ideas which Owen expounded have played 
a tremendous part in socialist thought, whilst the sentiments 
from which his ideas drew their inspiration are charaoteristio, 
both in their good points and in their defects, of every social- 
istic Utopia that has been imagined, portrayed, or attempted. 

Another not unimportant aspect in socialistic 
thought which finds remarkable illustration in the 
ideas of Owen may be mentioned here. He seems 
to have perceived with great clearness that tlie 
troubles of social existence under the new regime of 
machines and factories were economic rather than 
political ; he was concerned more ■with the worker 
at his work than with the citizen in the larger life 
of the community. He was among the first to 
envisage the social situation definitely from the 
point of view of the economically enslaved work- 
man. As a result, he and his followers were often 
thought to be lukewarm towards the agitations 
for political reform and the securing of the 
franchise, which aroused much popular enthusi- 
asm at the time. Owen did not believe that the 
way to the social, and still more the economic, 
revolution which he desired lay through the con- 
trolling of political and parliamenta^ power. 
Political democracy appeared to him ‘ quite second- 
ary to Industrial Democracy, or the co-operative 
ownership and control of industry answering to 
the economic co-operation in all industrial pro- 
cesses which had been brought about by machinery 
and factory organization, and which had removed 
manufacture irrevocably from the separate fire- 
sides of independent individual producers. . . . 
Owen and his more enthusiastic disciples were 
persuaded that a universal voluntary association 
of workers for productive purposes on his principles 
would render the political organization of society 
of comparatively trivial account.’ * 

"When his isolated communities of producers 
failed to realize his dream, Owen hit on the idea 
of turning the trade unions, defensive combina- 
tions of workmen, into the voluntary communistic 
associations, ‘National Companies,’ as he called 
them, which should supersede both the capitalist 
manufacturers and the State. All that the 
workers had to do was to combine into such 
associations of producers as Owen imagined, and 
the capitalistic system was doomed. Just how 
the associations of producers were to secure 
the transfer of industries from the existing pro- 

rietors Owen does not seem to have made clear ; 

e does not appear to have approved of violence, 
and the concept of the ‘ general strike ’ is not 
adopted by him, although that method was advo- 
cated by contemporaries. 

_ In various forms this idea of voluntary co-opera- 
tive associations of producers has appeared fre- 
quently in socialistic thought and effort.^ But the 
notion of turning the trade unions into such associa- 
tions was distinctly an inspiration on the part of 
Owen himself, and, as the quite recent history both 

1 Of. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, HisU of Trade ZTntonim, 
newed., p. 139 f. 

2 We may instance the social Tvorkshops— associations of 
workers provided with capital by the State— conceived and 
attempted by Louis Blanc in France about 1848 (see his 
Organization du iravailf Paris, 18S9). Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
founder of German socialism as a political force, advocated 
associations of producers working with capital supplied by the 
State, as a practical method of advance. We may compare also 
the self-governing workshops favoured by the * Christian 
Socialists * in England. 
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prolctariftt. About 1835, in the Poor Man’s Guardian and else- 
where, the declaration is to ho found that, under the modem 
system, whilst the worker produces all the wealth, he receives 
only the barest minimum needed for subsistence, and some- 
times not even that, whilst all wealth over and above that, the 
BUjT)lus, goes to the capitalist, who, with the aristocracy and 
priests and gentlemen, lives by the toil of the workers, 

(8) The aspirations of the proletariat in the Chartist movement 
turned partly in the direction of desire to socialize the land of 
Great Britain and organize life on a basis of communistio 
colonies— a desire frequent enough in early Utopian socialism ; 
partly in the direction of preparing the workers, by parlia- 
mentary reform, political organization, and education, to 
revolutionize and control the country in a political sense, 
making them ready for economic power through use ana 
exercise of political power ; and partly, again, in the direction, as 
we have already suggested, of the ownership and control of 
industry and the means to industry by tho associated workere 
themselves— a kind of syndicalism. These aspirations received 
little systematic expression, but their undoubted presence 
illustrates characteristics of the mind of the workers in revolt 
on which socialism has always depended, if not for its theories, 
at any rate for the vigour of its practical effectiveness. 

(4) Another significant feature in the movement is found in 
the differences of method advocated ns likely to secure the 
desired goal. Chartism had a ‘moral force party’ and a 
‘physical force party’ — names which sufficiently indicate the 
nature of the methods proposed. For our purpose the matter 
has importance ns showing how thus early, in the first real 
movement of the modern proletariat towards social redemption, 
whnt we might almost call the two wings of socialism in all 
stages and in all countries make their appearance — on the one 
side, the tendency towards violence, insurrectionary revolution, 
anti-parliamentarism, distrust of politics, and ultimately a 
loose, communistic, group-organization of society, with sug- 
gestions of anarchism ; and, on the other side, the tendency 
towards political reform, change by constitutional legislation 
and parliamentary action, evolutionary socialism, as it was 
called later, and ultimately a centralized, rather bureaucratic 
social organization. 

3 . Revolt against machinery. — It is not neces- 
sary to recapitulate the ideas that we have found 
present in Chartism. The parallelism between 
them and the ideas of early theoretical socialism is 
obvious, and it is important to notice that actual 
experience of misery on the part of the proletariat 
led, not only to the acceptance, but also to the 
instinctive discovery, of the same kind of ideas 
concerning social life and organization as had been 
prompted in the minds of theorists by contempla- j 
tion of and sympathy w'ith that misery. Still 
more significantly, just as theoretical, Utopian 
socialism was animated by a genuine passion for 
humanity and a deep sense of human beings as 
persons, so this proletarian, instinctive socialism, 
as manifested in Chartism, was everywhere fanned 
into a flame by a sense of outraged personality. 
That was the deepest motive in it ; it was inspired, 
we may say, by hatred of the machine. For the 
men and women concerned in the Chartist move- 
ment machineiy was the monstrous symbol of the 
new social and mdustrial and economic order in its 
totality. 

They felt passionately that the new power ‘was inhuman, 
that it disregarded all their instincts and sensibilities, that it 
brought into their lives an inexorable force, destrojing and 
scattering their customs, their traditions, their freedom, their 
ties of family and home, their dignity and character as men 
and women.’ 1 

Proletarian socialism is a characteristic form of 
the revolt of mind against machinery which is the 
innermost thing in modem history ; and the right 
way to see socimism is not as a system in economics 
or as a political philosophy, but as a movement of 
humanism and personalism in life, especially in the 
life of the working-classes.® 

1 Of. J. B. and B. Hammond, Tfie Town Labourer, p. 18. 

2 We may add here two observations : (1) the Chartist move- 
ment collapsed about 1850, in failure so far as its main objects 
were concerned. But the ferment that it created and the ideas 
that were disseminated during it led to lasting results in the 
social life of Great Britain : we may instance the co-operative 
movement,' and the movement for education of the people 
which led to the gre.at Acts of 1870 and 1871, and, also, noticing 
here the special influence of Robert Owen, the legislation for 
the control of factories and the employment of women and 
children, which helped to remedy some of the worst abuses of 
the early years of industrialism. So far as British socialism is 
concerned, it is usually said to have died, at any rate as a 
movement, about 1848, and not to have revived again till 1880, 
except for the labours of the so-called ‘Christian Socialists,’ 


iv. ‘ Scientific ’ socialism. — Many writers, 
following Marx and Engels, have spoken of the 
first period of socialistic thought as ‘ utopian,’ and 
of the second as ‘scientific,’ though the changes 
are often represented as much deeper than they 
really were. Socialistic thought, as we shall see, 
has never wholly lost the characteristics of its 
humanistic and, if we -will, Utopian origins. Still, 
there were changes, made inevitable by various 
causes operating in the ivorld of intellectual, social, 
and political development generally. The long- 
continued influence of the rationalism of the IsSi 
cent, disappeared, about the middle of the 19th 
cent., before the advance of the evolutionary, 
scientific, and developmental point of view; 
historical realism displaced a priori speculation 
I in regard to the problems of human life and 
society ; political theory and philosophy were sub- 
jected to scientific method, with consequent depart- 
ure from all conceptions of a ‘natural order’ of 
society and a possible displacement of the existing 
order by reversal at the instigation of the human 
will. On the continent of Europe also, at any rate, 
if not in Britain, the philosophy of the State, 
centralized and organized, as the real social entity, 
became prominent, w'hilst in Britain itself, the 
special home of political individualism, by the 
beginning of the last qiuarter of the century, the 
older view of the State m relation to the individual 
was dying, if not dead, and the social sense, the 
social conscience, the feeling of corporate and 
collective responsibility, were everywhere growing 
apace. Further, the endeavour of the working- 
classes to secure emancipation from industrialism 
became actively and prominently involved in the 
development of political democracy; socialism, in 
some form or other, became the pro^amme of 
political parties, organized and forceful; and this 
fact also aftected socialistic thinking. 

Under these and similar influences, socialistic 
thought, ns we are now to consider it, appears 
much more definitely than before as systematic 
economic theory and political philosophy. It 
develops a distinctively economic, rather than a 
purely humanistic, criticism of modern capitalistic 
society. Socialism is now presented not simply as 
a desirable social clmnge to be striven for by those 
who will to strive for it, but as a necessary stage in 
the evolution of society, an order of social life that 
must supervene on the present order. On its theo- 
retical side, in some aspects, it loses touch with 
the heart of the proletariat and tends to become 
even academic, drifting often from its_ original and 
indeed essential character as a revolutionary move- 
ment and appearing frequently as little more than 
an impetus towards evolutionary, gradual, and 
politically-engendered social reform. 

I. The Communist Manifesto. — The character- 
istic language of this new level of_ socialistic 
thought is heard for the first time ivith concen- 
trated power and the force of genuine eloquence in 
the famous Communist Manifesto, which has been 
called the charter of independence of modern 
socialism, and which is described by Werner Som- 
bart as ‘a unique document in the literature of 
the world.’ We shall get to the heart of the most 


lief among whom were F. D. Maurice and Ohariea Kingsley 
ith their abortive efforts at ‘self-governing workshops. (2) In 
her countries, where capitalism has pursued a similar course, 
,0 connexion of socialistfc ideas with movemente of fmancipa- 
on on the part of the proletariat was not unlike that illustrated 
r the Chartist movement, especially in the concentration or 
le first proletarian efforts everywhere to secure wider political 
iwer Socialistic ideas became connected with efforts to 
cure political democracy, whilst industrial unrest among the 
orkers tended to find expression in socialistic visions and 
forts. That is the usual story. The years round abimt 1848 
ere years of proletarian unrest and revolt throuphouc Europe, 
id these years witnessed a %'ast spread of socialistic thougnt, 
ereafter soon to induce definite socialist political movements 
id parties, organized, national, and international. 
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effective and most wide-spread socialistic thought 
of modern times, and of working-class life even 
to-day, by considering the leading ideas in this 
Communist Manifesto. 

After a challenging preamble, describing the fear 
which the spread of communism, t.e. socialism, is 
creating throughout Europe, the Manifesto begins 
by laying down the principle that all history, since 
the aays, at any rate, of primitive tribal com- 
munity of property, is the history of conflict 
between social classes, created by economic con- 
ditions, and distinguished from each other by the 
possession or non-possession of economic independ- 
ence and power. 

‘The modern bourgeois sociot 3 %’ says the Manifesto, ‘that 
■ has grown from the ruins of feudal society, has not done away 
with class antagonisms. It has but established new classes, 
new conditions of oppression, new forma of struggle in place 
of the old ones. Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, 
ssesscs, however, this distinctive feature: it has simplified 
e class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and more 
splitting up into two great hostile camps, with two great classes 
directly facing each other : Bourgeoisie and Proletariat.’ 

The development, characteristics, and achieve- 
ments of capitalistic civilization, under the dom- 
inance of the social class distinguished by the 
possession of capital, are next described, with full 
regard for the amazing endeavours and results of 
modem industrialism. 

■ The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, 
has created more massive and more colossal productive forces 
than have all preceding generations together. Subjection of 
Nature's forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry to 
industry and agriculture, steam-navi^tion, railwaj’s, electric 
telegraphs, clearing of whole Continents lor cultivation, canal- 
ization of rivers, whole populations conjured out of the ground 
—what earlier generation had even n presentiment that such 
productive forces slumhered in the lap of social labour?’ 

Under the new industrial rdgirae economic exist- 
ence, production and consumption of wealth, has 
become cosmopolitan, international. Home indus- 
tries, nationfil industries, are displaced every- 
where by new industries which ‘no longer work 
up indigenous raw material, hut raw material 
drawn from the remotest zones ; industries whose 
products are consumed, not only at home, but in 
every quarter of the globe.’ Tnis means, accord- j 
ingto the Manifesto, the breaking down of national : 
banders and exclusivenesses, and the rise of ‘a 
universal interdependence of nations’ — a real in- | 
temationalism of intellectual creation and a 
common _ form of civilization. But unrestricted I 
competition rules in the realm of consumption 
and distribution of created wealth : there is com- 
petition on the one hand to secure markets in | 
which the goods produced can be disposed of, and 
on the other hand to secure raw material to which i 
the new vast productive forces can be applied. 
This means perpetual instability in economic 
existence. Driven by insatiable competition, the 
capitalistic methods of production and distribution 
must exploit every comer of the globe ; the instru- 
ments of production are constantly being revolu- 
tionized ; productive capacity overleaps itself and 
its opportunities, periodic crises occur, ‘ epidemics 
of over-production,’ which destroy ‘a great part 
not only of the existing products, but also of the 
previously created productive forces,’ and threaten 
the whole fabric and existence of society. AJl 
this IS really due to a contradiction inherent in the 
nature of capitalistic, competitive civilization itself 
— a contradiction between socialized, or collective, 
production, and individualistic, competitive appro- 
priation, which tends of itself to destroy the capital- 
istic order of civilization, by creating conflict 
between the productive forces at the disposal of 
society and the conditions, of private ownership 
of papital and free competition, on which the actum 
®’‘^|'6nce of bourgeois, capitalistic society depends. 

This inherent contradiction — and it is on this 
point that the Manifesto chiefly insists — ^is reflected, 
and mdeed represented, in the stmggle between 
VOL. XI. — 41 


the classes, bourgeoisie and proletarian, of which 
the one stands for the factor of individualistic 
ownership and appropriation, the other for the 
factor of socialized laoour and collective produc- 
tion. These social classes are created by economic 
conditions and are diflerentiated from each other by 
economic characteristics. The bourgeois, possess- 
ing class is marked by ownership of the means of 
production, with consequent economic independ- 
ence and control of , economic power, on which 
follows control of political power, the institutions 
of government, and the organization of the State. 
The proletariat, on the other, hand, is marked by 
lack of economic power and independence, concen- 
trated in the fact of wage-labour, the basis of 
capitalistic exploitation, the essence of which is 
the compulsion placed on the wage-earning class 
to sell their labour-capacity, in order to subsist, at 
a price not only dependent on the will of the pos- 
sessing class and capitalist controllers of industry, 
blit (according to the doctrine of the Manifesto) 
tending always, by ‘iron law’ of the economic 
system itself, to approximate only to the level of 
the cost of subsistence needed to keep the wage- 
earner in being as a productive agent. Between 
the two classes thus characterized there is and 
must necessarily be mortal antagonism : their 
interests are opposed ; their function in history 
is different; their destiny is not the same. As 
capitalistic society develops, this antagonism 
deepens and intensifies, capital tends to become 
concentrated and centralized in fewer and feiver 
hands, with the steady advance of large-scale 
organization in industry, whilst, on the other hand, 
the proletariat tends to be numerically constantly 
increased by a mass of individuals, resting at the 
bottom on complete unemployment and poverty, 
who benefit not at all by the proCTess of industry 
and the increasing facility of production, but sink 
deeper into misery. 

"The modem worker,’ says the Manifesto, ‘instead of rising 
with the advance of industry, sinks deeper and deeper because 
of the conditions which his own class imposes upon him* (£.«., 
because of the compulsion of the wage-system and the com- 
etition for existence among the workers). ‘The worker 
ecomes a pauper, and pauperism develops even more quickly 
than population or wealth.’ 

Such an ever- widening gulf between classes, with 
the steady pauperization of one class as the con- 
dition of the enrichment of the other, constitutes 
an inherent criticism of social organization which 
must in the end be disruptive. This inherent con- 
flict ‘makes it abundantly clear that the bour- 
geoisie [the condition of whose existence is private 
ownership of the means of production] is incapable 
of remaining the ruling class in society, and of 
forcing society to accept the conditions of its own 
existence as a general Jaw regulating the existence 
of society as a whole. The bourgeoisie is incap- 
able of bearing rule because it is unable to ensure 
for its slaves a_ bare e.xistenee, because it is forced 
to place them in a position where, instead of main- 
taining society, society must maintain them. ’ The 
only way to escape from the impasse is to resolve 
the fundamental contradiction in the system — viz. 
the contradiction between collective, socialized pro- 
duction and private appropriation, ownership, and 
control. This means either reverting to indi- 
vidualized production, which in view of the pro- 
gress of industry is impossible, or advancing to 
socialization, not only of production, but also 
of appropriation, ownership, and control. This 
means, again, socialization of the means of pro- 
duction, abolition of private property in these 
respects — in a word, appropriation, oivnership, and 
control of the socialized means of production by 
the_ socialized producing agents, i.e. by the prole- 
tarian class. 

The r61e of the proletariat in social evolution is 
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to represent and work out, in unity and solidarity, 
tke negative side of the contradiction inherent in 
capitalistic organization — to turn that negative 
into the positive of the new social order by taking 
over the ownership and control of the means of 
production, thereby emancipating itself, overthrow- 
ing class society, and compassing the real social 
revolution, which is not only to accord Avith the 
desire and will of the Avorkers for freedom, but also 
to be a necessary fulfilment of the inherent con- 
ditions of economic development itself. The very 
progress of capitalistically organized industrial 
society creates the conditions of change and the 
class by Avhich change is to be brought about ; it 
accumulates misery, which breeds revolt, and it 
compels the proletariat more and more toAvards 
self-protective unity and solidarity, by which revolt 
can be directed to its appropriate end. The class 
struggle represents the developing economic situa- 
tion ; the main duty of the proletariat is to spread 
and intensify that struggle, and to hasten the 
inherent economic devmopment, by cultivating 
class-consciousness, the sense of their destined 
historical function, solidarity of intention and aim, 
and unity. 

The Manifesto ends Avith the famous appeal for 
unity ; and, because the conditions are in essence 
identical Avherever capitalistic industrial organiza- 
tion prevails, the appeal for unity is made to all 
workers everyAvhere, the call to socialism becomes 
international : ' The Avorkers have nothing to lose 
but their chains; they have a Avorld to gain. 
Workers of all lands, unite 1 ’ 

2 . Influence of Karl Marx. — ^This Communist 
Manifesto, draAvn up in 1847 for a relatively small 
society of revolt in Brussels, calling itself the 
‘ Union of the Just,’ and in principle repeated in 
1864 ns the basis of the ‘ International Working- 
men’s Association,’ the real beginning of inW- 
national socialism, Avas the work of tAVo men, Karl 
Marx (1818-83) and Friedrich Engels (1820-95), 
mainly the former. These two names are indelibly 
associated Avith modem socialism in all its aspects, 
and Avherever it has found acceptance. Marxian 
socialism moulded and dominated the socialistic 
thought of the Continent almost completely, and, 
till a relatively feAV years ago, almost Avithout 
q^uestion. Its influence has been less in Britain 
than elseAvhere, though socialism in Britain was in 
some measure reborn from the study of Marx 
Avhich occupied certain acute minds about the year 
1880.^ Marx has the greater fame, and he Avas 
a more erudite and accomplished thinker than 
Engels, but he oAved much to Engels, and especi- 
ally to the knoAvledge Avhich the latter possessed 
of the development of industrialism in Britain. 
Marx, in Das Kapital, may be truly said to be 
theoretically diagnosing and formulating, in his 
oAvn metapliysical and economic terms, the history 
of capitalistic industrial organization in Britain, 
and peculiarly the proletarian reaction manifested 
in the Chartist movement, Avhilst his indebtedness 
to English political economists, and again especially 
to the economists of Chartism, is Avell knOAvn. The 
leading ideas in the Communist Manifesto are the 
ideas to the elaboration of Avhich Marx devoted his 
splendid intellectual faculties, and to the practical 
organization and spreading of Avhich he gave his 
energy and his life. 

(1) From amongst these ideas Ave may single out, 
firstly, the so-called materialistic conception of 
history. Marx Avas a student of philosophy and 

1 E g., H. M. Hyndman, Arho was mainly responsible for the 
founding of the Social Democratic I-’cdcration In 18S1, and 
E. B. Bax, who did much to popularize socialism. The group 
of brilliant and adventurous thinkers who established the Fabian 
Society in 1883 studied Marx, though after, rather than before, 
reaching socialistic ideas, and to many Marxian ideas they 
became strongly opposed. 


belonged to the extreme left Aving of the Hegelian 
school, being influenced especially by Feuerbach. 
From Hegel he accepted the monistic and system- 
atic interpretation of life and history and the 
(Hegelian) evolutionary theory of development, 
but he rejected Hegel’s ideal principle of reality 
and substituted a naturalistic or purely material- 
istic principle, AA'hich he further identified Avith the 
economic factors of existence. For the Hegelian 
dialectic of the Absolute Idea Marx substitutes 
a dialectic of economic conditions and economic 
development : it is economic changes that detei 
mine all else, AA'hilst the ideal elements in man’s 
nature and life are reflexes only, or reflexions, of 
alterations, movements, in the ^ay of material 
conditions and economic forces, mstory, says the 
Manifesto, is the record of the struggles of social 
classes ; but the main point is that the existence 
and character of these social classes are determined 
by economic factors. 

* The materialist conception of history,’ writes Engels, ex- 
pounding Marx, ‘ starts from the’proposition that the production 
of the means to support human life and, next to production, 
the exchange of things produced, is the basis of nil social 
structure ; that In every society that has appeared in history, 
the manner in which wealth is distributed and society divided 
into classes or orders, is dependent on Avhat is produced, and 
how the products are exchanged. From this point of view the 
final causes of all social changes and political revolutions are to 
be sought, not in men’s brains, not in man’s better insight Into 
eternal truth and Justice, but in changes in the modes of pro- 
duction and exchange.’! 

Unrest of any class or group of humau beings 
against the conditions or their existence— e.g., 
proletarian unrest against capitalistic society — ^is 
only a reflexion of an unstable and chanmng con- 
dition of things, a lack of equilibrium of forces, in 
the economic system itself, Avhich is pursuing the 
laAvs of its OAvn being toAvards a neAV stage. There 
is, thus, determinism in the process, a certain 
fatality of events, Avhich the aviII of man cannot 
finally hinder, though it may conceivably help. 
In any condition of social existence there is always 
development going on, and at some point a climax 
Avill come Avhen tlie existing economic and social 
order Avill give way to another. If, at any given 
moment, the character of the economic forces at 
Avork in social life can be discerned and understood, 
if observation can lay bare the hidden dialectic of 
any given economic system, reveal the stage of its 
movement and the contradictions Avhich it contains, 
then the character of the next stage, the direction of 
the changes implicit in the existing system, can be 
predicted, and, as it Avere, the programme and policy 
of human life arranged accordingly. This Avas the 
metaphysic behind the Communist Manifesto ; it 
Avas this vieAv of history that led Marx to the con- 
viction that socialism could be made scientific and 
displayed as scientifically necessary ; it Avas this that 
prompted him to search out the secret of capital- 
istic industrial organization, to undertake u'hat 
Engels called ‘the revelation of the secret’ of 
capitalistic production.’ This materialistic con- 
ception of history, and the consequent conviction 
of some intimate connexion betAveen socialism and 
science, had for socialistic thought certain ethical 
implications of importance Avhich are noticed beloAv 
(§ III.). For the moment Ave leave the theory AVith 
tAA’o observations : (a) it clearly serves to emphasize 
the undoubtedly great importance of economic, 
and in so far material, conditions in human historj' 
and existence, and sometimes the thoroughly de- 
terministic poAA'er of the economic factor is ov’cr- 
looked ; (6} in the applications irhich Marx made 
of his theory, especially Avith regard to tlm en- 
liancing of the historical rOle of the proletariat, it 
is very difficult to decide Avhether he made these 
by virtue of scientifie and impersonal loyalty to 
the theory or by virtue of a temperamental, 

1 Socialism, Utopian and Sdenlijle, Engr. tr., p. 4E. 
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revolutionary strain in his nature which, resting 
on profound sympathy with human misery and 
hatred of oppression, mode him from the outset of 
iiis career n champion of the socially subordinate 
and politically impotent classes. 

(2) The Manifesto next reveals the fundamental 
Marxian economic criticism of capitalistic society. 
This criticism Ls really a restatement of the older, 
Utopian, humanistic criticism in terms of social- 
istic economics. Three intimately associated 
strands may bo discerned in it : (a) the •well-known 
doctrine of ‘surplus value,’ (b) the concept of a 
contradiction between collectivistie production of 
wealth and indi^-idunlistio control and appropria- 
tion, and (e) the focusing of interest on the human 
agents in production, on the worker as a person. 


(a) CKlrine of surplus talus.— In tho Communist Itanifato 
the nmln economic criticism of tho wape-system, tho basis of 
caplulisllc production, is dra^vn, not In terms of tho theory of 
surplus value, but in terms of tho cognate doctrine of the ‘ iron 
Jaw ' of wapes.l Tlie ccncral form of this doctrine, familiar 
cnoupli In BOcIalisUo thought, is to this effect, that from the 
produce of laissur only so much ts distributed among the 
workers os is rc()ulrcd for their maintenance, with reference to 
their qualities and needs not as persons but only os producers, 
and that the amount thus distributed is determined by the 
varying number of workers to be maintained, or by the number 
required at any given moment by the conditions of capitalistic 
production. By the oiieration of this law, it is said, the workers 
are permanently and necessarily excluded from participation In 
any Increase of productivity In their own labour ; under capital- 
ism their jrositlon can neverbecome better, but, as their number 
grows, must Inevitably become worse, until a point of collapse 
is reached, when the capitalistic system must topple over 
through sheer Inability to maintain the wage-labour on which 
It rests. In passing, wo may remark with reference to this 
doctrine Uiat, whilst It h.as been severely criticized by modem 
political economists, and whilst some of tho conclusions based 
on It — e.ff., the steady pauperization of the proletariat and the 
approach to collapse— do not seem so far historically Justlflablc, 
It has an ethical value often overlooked. The sting of It, and 
Us persistent appeal, as a criticism of capitalistic society, are to 
be found In tho fact that, viewed from tho side of the wage- 
earners, the distribution of wealth does appear to bo decisively 
dependent, not on any principle of Justice, but only on the 
necessity for keeping them alive— If they were not needed, they 
would receive nothing— and the level of wages, whatever tho 
reasons In economic theory may be, appears to tho worker 
praotiCidly variable only In accordance with variations In tho 
cost of Bring and tho demand for labour. No mere economic 
criticism of a doctrine like this will ever shake Its force amongst 
people who instinctively feel that they arc not receiving a fair 
share of tho vvcalUi which they conceive themselves to be pro- 
ducing. Tho fact is that socialistic economics, in so far as they 
have life in them, are not drawn from theoretical political 
economy, but arc interpretations. In economic terms, of in- 
stinctive clhlc.vl reactions of the mind of tho proletariat to the 
conditions of Its existence. 

(fc) Production nncf appro;7riation of treuffA.— The doctrine of 
the • Iron law’ of vvages, taken In connexion with tho further 
doctrine that labonr Is the source of nil value and so of all 
wealth that can be distribiucd.s leads to the discoverj- of a con- 
tradiction In the economic system between tho production of 
wealth and Its appropriation, and to the further doctrine that 
the surplus of wealth produced by labour, over and above the 


> This doctrine originates with the physiocrats of the 18th 
century. Turgot, c.g., writes: ' In cveiy sort ot occupation It 
must come to pass that the wages of the artisan are limited to 
that which is necessarv’ to procure him subsistence ’(quoted In 
Hammond, The. Toxm /.ciouivT.p. 201). Wages arc determined 
by natural law and tend to approximate only to the bare level 
ot subsistence. Adam Smith and Jlalthus give countenance to 
the doctrine, whiht Ricardo often seems to accept it. It can bo 
used, and was nsed, as a justification of poverty, and Ite general 
acceptance is certainly one of the reasons why the possessing 
classes In the early days of irdustrlalism were content to see 
their fellows e’mrving and in misery. But by unorthodox 
economists the doctrine was used as a severe criticism of 
capitalistic society and as a reason for abolishing that order. 
Ferdinand Lassalle, following Ilodbertus, made this doctrine 
one of the base* of his socialism. 

.v'" appeared, ns we have seen, In the economics of 

the baartist movement. The orthodox economists. Including 

KiraniA urs* HfrtxH nk 


dt.Tisv to It timon nappimss, London, ISH. Tlic history of the 
doctrine U trc.M<Kl fnUy in Anton Mengers, Das Recht aufden 
ria'/en Ari-fxtz^.rag i‘a peichMU. DarsteUuno, Sf-ittgart, tSSS. 
Ttie uoctnne has the form of the genera! propo<itlnn that labour 
Is .he eo-aree c. all weaHh — i,r. otlter than natural rceourecs — 
and the nrore technica! form that Uie exrhangc.value' of 
5 r..-v,!Uits, on whbh produc’Jon forproSt depends, is the i 
of lalvout cvpsnde-J, i • v 
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portion distributed to It for its maintenance. Is held by the 
capitalistic class unjustifiably and to the detriment of the 
worker. It Is this doctrine of surplus value that Jlarx makes 
central In his economic criticism of caplbalistic production, and 
to the development and exposition of which he devotes a con- 
siderable part of his chief work. Das Kapilal. Marx starts out 
definitely to anilyxo economic conditions on the basis of a 
theoretical political economy, beginning with an analysis of the 
concept of value. By subtle and frequently very difficult defini- 
tion and argument he seeks to show that the essence of capital- 
istic commercialism consists In the appropriation of value, due 
to the expenditure of labour-power, but in excess of what Is 
needed to replace that labotir-powcr Itself and maintain It, 
Into the economic Intricacies of the argument we shall here 
make no attempt to follow him, more especially as, in cllcctlve 
socialistic thought, it has always been tho general significance 
of the doctrine much more than the precise Marxian economies 
that has been prominent. And that general significance is clear 
enongh, and has already 'been Indicated. 

(c) The tcorher as person.— More Important in Marxian social- 
ism than the doctrine of surplus value are (1) the Insistence on 
a contradiction In capitalistic sodoty Iteclf, and (2), In the 
analysis ot tho significance and meaning of labour-power, the 
cmnhaslring of tho worker as producer, and the concentration 
of Interest on him and his class as dominant social facts— a 
concentration of interest made poignant by Marx’s exposures 
of tho iniquities of competitive industry.! Marx urges again 
and again that the disastrous peculiarity in modern industrial- 
ism is the contradiction between socialized production and 
Individualistic appropriation. In an earlier st-vge of economic 
development, when individualized production was tho rule, 
the worker had. In general, been nimself tho owner of tho 
means to make his work cficctivc, and consequently had exer- 
cised control over the conditions of his industry and the dis- 
posal of its product. The great change to modern industrialism 
meant the divorce of the worker from the means ot making 
work eflective, and consequent loss of all control over condi- 
tions of Industry and disposal of the product. Tho workers, no 
longer their own masters, were driven by tho exigencies of 
advancing conditions, on the one hand, and the fear of starva- 
tion, on the other, to accept socialized production— £.e. factory- 
labour, large-scolo Industry, and so forth— and dispose of their 
labonr-power to the owners of the means of production in 
return for wages. Wage-labour became tho role and basis of 
all production, and, though nominally one ot the conditions of 
wage-labour is that tho worker shall bo a free person, able to 
dlsi>oso of his labour-power to the highest bidder, ho cc-ases to 
be free in reality— for two reasons : (1) because ho no longer 
exercises control over tho conditions of his industry and has no 
say in the disposal of the product of that Industry, and (2) 
because the tendency of the competitive system Itself is to exert 
a compulsion which makes 'free contract’ impossible, whilst, 
Inasmuch ns labour-power, though treats as a commodity, is 
inseparable from the personal life of the worker, the loss of 
freedom tHfAin industry inevitably detracts from tho freo 
personality of tho worker away from his work. Tliis Is tho 
contradiction viewed from tho side of the workers ; socializctl 
production, dependent on wage-labour, along with Individualist 
ownership and appropriation, means the inevitable failure of 
society to allow and provide for the full development of freo 
personality. 

All tho economic criticism of the Communist 
Manifesto, all tlie Hegelian theorizing and subtle 
economic analyzings of Marx, rest really on this 
fundamentally ethical indictment of modem indus- 
trial e.xistence. Once more it is tho sense of out- 
raged personality, full and free development of 
life denied, that makes real and vital the prole- 
tarian-socialist criticism and economics. The 
class-consciousness of the proletariat, tho unitj' 
ond solidarity by xvhich alone, according to Alarx, 
they can put themselves in aVu&cce with develop- 
ing liistorical economic conditions, and acoomplish, 
at the destined moment, the revolution xvhich is to 
replace capitalist society by a new order, must 
rest on tho realization of the foot that they are 
being robbed of their freedom ns persons. 

Mnr.x has been subjected to severe criticism on 
many points, and much that be regarded as true 
and vital has been discarded by socialists every- 
where, bnt no one can overestimate tho value of 
his •work. He it ■\vas who gathered up into the 
form of a coherent and systematic tlicory, with its 
metaphysical background (whether tnib or false 
we do not now say), _Us connexions with historical 
evolution, its scientific outlook, and its technical 
economics, all the hitherto mainly instinctive 
reactions of the prolet.ariat mind to* its new sur- 
roundings, and its hitherto mainly unsystematic 
and disconnected aspirations. He limited social- 

! Cl. Marx, Capital, Enz, tr.. 2 vols., London. lEaT, pt. lil. 
ch. li.f., pt. ir. ch. XT., ’Machinery and Modern Industry.* 
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ism, as Sombart says, ‘to the movement of one 
particular social class, the proletariat,’ and this was 
of the greatest importance ; ‘ he inspired the pro- 
letariat "ttuth self-consciousness, with a trust in 
their own strength, and with a belief in their 
future ’ ; he gave them a historical r61e and a 
function in the social life of to-morrow; he set 
before them a simple and definite goal; and he 
gave them, also, weapons of criticism which, 
though they may change their form, do not change 
their incisiveness and force.^ They were to accom- 
plish their own salvation and that of society by 
resolving the fundamental contradiction in modern 
life; socialized production must be accompanied 
by socialized o^vnership and control of the means 
of production ; collective labour necessitates col- 
lective capital. Ownership of the means of pro- 
duction in industry, and control over the conditions 
of industry, by the workers themselves — that was 
the Marxian goal. That was the ‘ social revolu- 
tion,’ and the first step towards it was the develop- 
ment of class-consciousness and unity, and the 
realization of international solidarity® amongst 
the workers of the Avorld. For fifty years Con- 
tinental socialism held by Marx, in essentials, and 
the ‘revisionist’ attempt to get away from him 
Avas very soon met by the cry, ‘ Back to Marx ! ’, 
and the discovery in him of yet more truth.® 

V. Socialistic concept of ‘the State’: 

REGENT DEVELOPMENTS OF REVOLT. — The pro- 
grammes of modern socialistic parties frequently 
contain, along Avith some statement of principles 
and of the goal to be reached, a series of demands 
for ‘reforms’ to be undertaken by ‘the State.’ 
The Communist Manifesto contained such demands, 
but it contained no theory of the State ; socialism 
Avas there approached not from the point of view 
of society as a Avhole, but from the point of view of 
a class. 

I. Marxian theory of the State. — Marx, despite 
his Hegelianism, made little use of the concept of 
the State in thinking out his socialism. The 
social revolution, for him, consists in the prole- 
tariat taking over the OAvnership and control of 
the means of production. One Avay of their doing 
this (though not for Marx the only Avay) is for 
them to acquire political poAver, through the de- 
velopment and right use of the democratic fran- 
chise and representative institutions, and to use 
that poAver for the purposes of the social revolution. 
"WTiat happens to the State after the revolution is 
not very clear. If Ave are to accept Engels as 
expressing Marx’s AueAvs on the point, Ave must 
conclude that both regarded ‘the State’ as a pro- 
duct of class-society and as ahvays in reality repre- 
senting only the dominant social class, by Avnora 
its mechanism is used to subject and exploit sub- 
ordinate classes. Inasmuch, then, as the proleta- 
rian social revolution abolishes all classes and class- 
distinctions, it of necessity ‘abolishes also the 
State as State.’ The State loses its essential 
function as a Aveapon of subjection and so ceases to 
exist.^ If, behind this, anything at all is envis- 
aged Avith regard to the future form of social 
organization, it can only be some ordering of 
society under ‘groups,’ determined by economic 
factom, Avhich are autonomous and at best only 
loosely federated into a larger Avhole for certain 
purposes. The internationalism of Marx, and bis 

1 Cf. Sodaltsm and the Social Movejmnt, Enpr. tr.. p. 60 (. 

5 It was Jlarx who gave to socialism for ever the vital concept 
of intcmalioiialism. . , 

s About the year 1000 German socialism, under the influence 
of E. Bernstein, showed a tendency to break with the Marxian 
tradition, but it was more than counterbaianced by the appear- 
ance at the same time of sj-ndicalisra in France and Italy— 
which professed to be, and in no small degree was, a return 
to pure Marxism. Of. Georges Sorcl, L'Avenir socialiele des 
tvndicatt, Paris, ISOS, and Sijlexions tur la violence, do. 1603. 

* Cf. Engels, pp. 75-77. 


doctrine that the proletarian has no country, 
would emphasize this. The political ideas involved 
in this view are evidently not those which em- 
phasize the State as the main functioning organ of 
social life, insist on the priority of society to the 
individual, regard sovereignty as necessarily con- 
centrated in a central authority, incline strongly 
toAvards the theory of centralized government and 
control by experts, and tend to vieAV the ‘rights’ 
of groups and individuals, not as constituted by 
the effective Avill there present and the purposes 
contemplated by the groups or the individuals 
themselves, but as granted only or substantiated 
only by the sovereign power of the State as such.* 
On the Continent, Avhere Marxian influence AA’as 
strongest, hoAvever, the apparently inevitable con- 
nexion of socialism Avith political democracy, as 
evidenced in the groAvth of all socialistic parties 
everyAvhere, and the notion of achieving a socialist 
regime through acquiring and developing political 

f ioAver, naturally caused the idea of the State to loom 
arge in socialistic thought; and the consequent 
tendency to formulate an appropriate theory of 
the State and society Avas strengthened, on the one 
hand, by the practical development, especially in 
Germany, of the absolutism of the State and, on 
the other hand, by the general spreading of politi- 
cal, and especially of sociological, vieAvs Avhich 
emphasized the organic character of society and 
asserted, in one Avay or another, the priority of 
society over the individual. 

2. British collectivism. — ^But it is to Britain 
that we have to look for the most complete de- 
velopment and formulation of the theory of the 
State in explicit connexion Avith sooiolisra ; and 
indeed the idea of collectmsm, or State socialism, 
may be regarded as the characteristic contribution 
of Britain to socialistic thought, the product of a 
national temperament not prone to revolutionary 
feeling, and of a country Avith highly-developed 
political sense and long training in political tradi- 
tions, and in Avhich the working-classes, for various 
reasons, never have shoAvn, save for the spasmodic 
outburst in Chartism and the revolutionary trade 
unionism of brief periods, many signs of strongly 
developed class-consciousness. 

We cannot here discuss the intellectual and 
spiritual influences that have moulded _ British 
socialism and given it sources of origin very 
different from those elseAvhere.® We can only 


1 The profound importanco of the diffcrenceg in politlMl 
ihilogopny here briefly Buepested, not only for socialfstio 
bought but also for the whole future of mankind, cannot at 
be present moment be overestimated. Differences of opinion 
IS to the respective significance of society and individual, and 
IS to the meaning of sovereignty and the functions of the State, 
lot only divide socialistic theory into opposed parts, butactualiy 
■end tlie whole world. . , , ^ 

" Socialistic thought in Britain experienced a revival about 
be year 1880. Chartism failed and perished in 1850, leaving 
ichoes only in the co-operative movement and in a tendenm- 
iowards revolutionary trade unionism which was spasmodically 
lisplayed in recurrent industrial unrest and strikes between 
l 850 and 1880. Christian socialism maintained, to a certain 
ixtent, the Chartist criticism of competitive swety. 
lised no Avido influence on cither Church or State. Politi^I 
ihilosophy and economic theory in Britain were dominated by 
ndividualism and laUsez-faire. On the other side, as influences 
naking lor a socialistic reidval, must bo set (I) the Iiterarj' and 
lumanistio criticism of the dominant philosophies with which 
be names of Carlyle and MatUicw Arnold arc prominently 
issociated : (2) the work of Ruskin and his Platonizlng ; the 
ocial theories of Comte and positivism which incident- 
llv link British socialism with Saint-Simon, ■whose disciple 
lomtewas; (') i' •■■.■■■.■■-— '.‘ !- fh- r^-’m of political economy 
wav from ■ ■' : '■ which the great 

uthority of ■■ ■ ■ ‘ much ; Mill harl not 

inly committed himself to the view that the distri^tion of 
realth is an artificial matter controllable by the State, hut in 
lis late writings had more than sympathired with the Idea of 
ollectlve ownership and control of capital ; (6) the study of 
larx already referred to; (61 above all, the by now tnenifw* 
allure of laUsez-faire In political life and the continued groath 
if State interference, coupled with the rapid development or 
he sense of society ns an organi-sni and the rise of a social eon- 
cience. All these influences gave British socialism Its peculiar 
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touch briefly on its characteristic ideas ; and we 
select, more or less arbitrarily, only a few points. 
Orthodox British socialism, if we _nmy^ nse the 
term, has been predominantly collectivistic, evolu- 
tionary, and parliamentary or political. Its ideal 
has been State socialism, the o'wnership and con- 
trol of the means of production, land, and capital, 
in the interests and service of the whole community, 
by the community as a whole, operating through 
the organs of its political life, i.e. through a central 
government and ofiBcials, responsible to a repre- 
sentative parliament democratically elected, and, 
locally, through the same essential organs on a 
smaller scale — the State for national, the muni- 
cipality for local concerns. The ideas dominating 
such collectivism are familiar enough. 

‘ The essential contribution of the century to sociology,’ rays a 
leader of collectivistic thought, ‘ has been the supersession of 
the Individual by the Community as the startinp-point of social 
investigations. Socialism is the product of this development, 
arising OTth it from the contemporary industrial evolution. On 
the economic side Socialism implies the collective administmtion 
of rent and interest, leaving to the individual only the wages of 
his labour, of hand or brain. On the political side, it involves 
the collective control over, and ultimate administration of, all 
the main instruments of wealth production. On the ethical 
side it expresses the real recognition of fraternity, the universal 
obligation of personal service, and the subordination of in- 
dividuai ends to the common good.’ t 
The point of view behind this is that of society as 
a whole rather than that of an oppressed social 
class. The controlling thought is of society as an 
organism, itself conferring individuality on its 
members ; the law of individuality is service to the 
community as opposed to self-interest and self- 
assertion, and it is the very fact of society that 
provides opportunity for such service and so for 
the development of true individuality. Ethically 
society, the social organism, is the essential and 
necessary co-operator with the individual, and 
indeed the major partner and influence, in the 
building of a good and valuable personal life. And 
as the case stands ethically, so should it stand 
economically. Wealth, like morality, is in the 
end socially created ; ivithout society wealth, like 
morality, would be impossible ; and so the wealth 
really created by the whole society ought to be 
‘owned and administered by the whole society.’ 
The ethics and economics of collectivism both depend 
on the organic conception of society. As the organ 
of practical administration and the exercise of 
government, which in theory is to be self-govern- 
ment, collectivism envisages * the State,’ but the 
State as purely and completely democratic. It 
seeks to equate State ownership and State control 
with the notion of onmership and control in industry 
by the workers themselves, by assuming, and 
working towards, a fully democratic State in which 
the State shall be the workers, and the workers 
the State. Socialization of the means of production 
and democracy must advance together if socialism 
is to be realized. Although coUectivistic socialists 
have been prone at times to regard any and every 
transfer of property or control of inunstry from 
private hands to the national government or the 
municipality as a move towards socialism, it must 
be said in justice to the true collectivistic theory 
that only when the State or lesser organ of adminis- 
tration concerned is truly democratic and repre- 
sentative of an enlightened democracy, only when 
and in so far as the State ceases to be oligarchical 
collectiviat tone and colouring. It sprang to life again as in a 
highly special sense a philosophy of society and the State, in 
opposition to individualism, with a fitting ethics and economics ; 

proportion far less a movement originating in 
reactions of the working-classes. Collectivism, with 
terminology, is decidedly a product more of 
the study than of the factory — a theory resting much more 
wi intelJecfcualisfc bases than on the inherent aspirations and 
desires of a social class. And this difference is ver 3 * significant. 

A full, and probably final, treatment of this topic is contained 
1^ Max Beer,^ Gesch, des Sozialisniits, referred to above. 

1 Sidney Webb, Socialism in Englandt London, 1S90, p. 9f. 


and the bulwark of a superior economic class, or an 
entrenched bureaucracy, can changes from private 
to public ownership and control be regarded as 
genuinely socialistic. It is, indeed, j'ust in the 
slowness of the advance towards real democracy, 
and the failure of the organs of collective govern- 
ment and administration to correspond to the ideal 
of- enlightened and educated democracy, that 
collectivism finds its most serious obstacles and the 
source of criticism most damaging to it. The up- 
holders of collectivism have been, more often than 
not, primarily interested in the problems of the 
administration of wealth and its distribution rather 
than in the problems of its production, and so more 
concerned with the efficiency and good order of the 
social structure as a whole than with the individual 
life and personal freedom of the worker in his 
working existence. They have tended, therefore, 
almost inevitably, to lean towards uniformity in 
social life, to strongly centralized government, 
necessitating, because of the magnitude of the 
powers and issues involved, the continued existence 
of a governing class, trained in administration — in 
a word, a bureaucracy — and the maintenance of 
practically coercive authority. Like other social- 
istic theories, collectivism has been inspired by 
sympathy with oppressed social classes, but col- 
lectivism difiers from other socialistic thought in 
the extent to which this underlying sympathy has 
been dominated by a highly philosophical theory 
of society, the social organism, and the State, which, 
whatever other values it may have, finds little 
place in the instinctive reactions of the minds of 
the workers to their surroundings. 

The most recent developments in socialistic 
thought have made this fact clear. Collectivism 
is evidently adapted to the political mind and suit- 
able to a purely political form of socialistic thought 
and actmty. The approach to it as goal is evolu- 
tionary ana gradual, and depends on the acquiring 
of political power by the workers. ' The reflexion 
of collectivism in the world of politics is parlia- 
mentary (and municipal) socialism, with its re- 
pudiation of violent and revolutionary action, its 
belief in constitutional methods, and its faith that 
the social revolution can be accomplished by stages 
of ‘reform.’ From all this, recent socialistic 
thought has diverged in directions which signifi- 
cantly mark the reappearance, of course in more 
highly developed shape, of earlier, original, and, 
as we should hold, more fundamental socialistic 
ideas. The divergence is best illustrated by 
syndicalism and guild socialism, or the theory of 
national guilds. 

3. Syndicalism. — The true home of syndicalism 
is France. It is the product of a revolutionary 
national temperament, and of a country in whicli 
revolutionary hope and fervour have always lived 
in the working-class mind, and where socialistic 
thought has been prevailingly influenced by 
anarchist-communist ideals.' Sjmdicalism, with 
its persistent distrust of parliamentary socialism, 
revives and emphasizes the conviction that only 
the workers can emancipate the workers. It holds 
that the social revolution must be the product 
of the energizing will of the industrial classes. 


1 The historical origin and general significance of French sj’n- 
dicalism is best treated, among English writers, h^' G. D. H. 
Cole, TAe Tl’orfd of Labour ^ and Self-Government tn Industry. 
Syndicalism was born and developed within the French trade 
union movement which made rapid and remarkable progress 
during the two decades before and after 1000. The inspiring 
^rsonality in the movement was Fernand Pelloutier, whose 
Hist, des bourses du travail^ Paris, 1902. was the chief literary 
influence in forming syndicalist thought. PeUoutier was a 
philosophic anarchist, of the school of Proudhon and Bakunin, 
and his whole outlook was swayed by the concepts of voluntary 
association of producers, group-organization with federation, 
and the local commune. The philosopher of syndicalism ia 
Geoi^es Sorel, whose chief works have been mentioned already 
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operating possibly only through a ‘conscious 
minority,’ clear as to goal and method, swaying the 
mass. But in any case social freedom must come 
as result of the desire for freedom and the will to 
freedom, and cannot he imposed by organization 
from above or ensured by government. The 
workers must create their oum society and do so by 
act of their own will. The end is still the funda- 
mental socialistic end — the socializing of the means 
of production — ^but new methods are upheld. Not 
parliamentary but trade union activity, not political 
but industrial organization, not the franchise but 
the general strike — this is the newer socialism. 
The concept of the class war is rejuvenated and 
brought into prominence. Socialism once more is 
presented as the peculiar and exclusive doctrine 
and ideal of working-class life. The socialistic 
order of society must be made by the workers, 
through their own natural organizations, and espe- 
cially through their trade unions. The divisions 
between social classes must be not only kept intact 
but deepened, intensified. Already a new society, 
with its o-wn institutions, its own morality, its own 
point of view, is growing amongst the workers, and 
nothing must be done to impede that growth, but 
everything to aid it. Class-consciousness and the 
‘ will-to-revolt’ must be kept alive and fostered in 
every possible way. The goal is freedom, individual 
and social, and only intense desire for freedom, and 
the sense of freedom filched away, can lead towards 
that goal. 

Syndicalism envisages the form of the future 
society as based upon group-organization, groups 
being determined by economic and industrial 
functions, workshops, factories, and industries 
mthout ‘ masters,’ private or collective, democrati- 
cally constituted, owning and controlling the means 
of production, and bound together by a system of 
local and national federation. The State as central 
organ of administration disappears, and power is 
distributed throughout a series of autonomous 
though ^ interdependent industrial OToups. The 
controlling impulse in the whole outlook is to get 
back closer to the individual Avorker in and at his 
work, and to move outwards to association, deter- 
mined by the will of the Avorkers and the purposes 
to be achieved. Syndicalist criticism of capitalistic 
social and industrial organization is characteristic- 
ally draAvn in terms of the personal life and person^ 
freedom of the Avorker. 

4. Guild socialism. — In Britain the parallel of 
syndicalism is to be found most theoretically com- 
plete in guild socialism, or the theory of national 
guilds, the latest of all developments in socialistic 
thought, and still in its early stages. 

Guild socialism, says one of its leading exponents, ‘ sets before 
itself the ideal of finding that form of social organisation which 
will afford to the individual the fullest and freest power of self- 
development in an organised community. It wants men to be 
free, not merely in order to get good administration, but because 
freedom Is in itself a good thing and the greatest of good 
things.’ 1 

It believes that the State, ‘in the sense of a 
governing authority claiming supreme poAver in 
every sphere of social organization,’ is the negation 
of self-government. It contemplates, therefore, an 
organization of society on the basis of self-govern- 
ing industrial groups, determined by industrial 
function, each democratically organized through- 
out, and federated into larger Avholes for certain 
defined purposes. That form of social grouping 
called ‘ the State ’ Avill not cease to exist, but it 
Adll become one only of many groupings, divested 
of all intrinsic sovereignty, and with its value and 
significance determined simply by the purposes of 
man’s free spirit Avhich it can adequately and con- 
A’eniently serve and by the functions of collective 
life Avhich it can conA-eniently and adequately dis- 
1 0 . D. H. C!ole, in a letter to the present writer. 


charge.^ The practical steps towards realization 
of this type of socialism consist mainly in the 
development of the existing characteristic products 
and organs of working-class life, viz. trade unions, 
the transformation of these into industrial groups 
(guilds), covering and including all engaged in any 
industry or common service, and the -transference 
of control, Avith regard to all the conditions of 
labour, in workshop, factory, and elscAvhere, from 
the ‘employer’ to such democratically organized 
groups of workers — a transference which, passing 
inevitably from socialized control of the conditions 
of production to socialized OAvnership of the means 
of production, would expropriate the capital-pos- 
sessing class and bring about the social revolution. 
The only conceivable ethical justification for the 
existence of a capitalistic class — ^viz. the manage- 
ment and control of the conditions of production— 
Avould be gone, and the system Avould collapse. 
The inain criticism of existing society by upholders 
of guild socialism is draAvn in terms of an investi- 
gation of the moral significance of Avage-labour, 
and a setting forth of what the inevitable condition 
of dependence for livelihood on the Avill of a possess- 
ing class means for the personality of the AVorker 
in his Avork, and outside — a kind of criticism Avhich 
has appeared frequently throughout this article. 
The desire and intention behind guild socialism is 
to secure for the worker in his AVork ‘ the greatest 
chance for individual self-expression and for local 
initiative and experiment,’ thereby increasing in- 
definitely his personal value, both in his working- 
life and outside it. 


Both syndicalism!! and guild socialism are fundamentally 
motived by interest in the personal freedom and life, the true 
Individuality, of the worker. The evil of society for both is at 
bottom an ethical evil, and no economic solution can be 
adequate unless it carries with it an ethical solution, and 
is Indeed determined by the categories of individual freedom 
and personal worth ns supreme for human life. Once more, 
in syndicalism and guild socialism the source of socialistic 
aspiration and theory becomes the definite sense of oppression 
and lack of freedom; the atmosphere of revolutionary dis- 
content is restored; and with the emphasis again on olass- 
consciousness and class-antagonism, in the form of the irre- 
concilability of the interests of labour and capital, and the 
conviction that the working-classes must work out their own 
salvation and be themselves architects of their own future, 
socialism resumes its character as definitely a movement of 
emancipation on the part of economically subordinate, and 
consequently ethically unfree, social classes. 

II. JVSAT, TBEN, IS SOCIALISM f— We must 
noAV try to gather together the central points 
revealed in our endeavour to trace and illustrato 
historically the characteristics of socialistic 
thought, and this we shall do in the fonn of a 
series of propositions stated Avithout criticism or 

amplification. ^ ^ o • t- 

I. A feature of modern civilization. — Socialism 
is a characteristic fact, element, and feature in 
modern industrial civilization, and is recognizable 
throughout its history as an attack upon the 
economic, and, in so far, the ethical, bases of that 


ivilization. . « • i- 

2. A revolt against capitalism. — Socialism is a 
lovement of revolt against capitalistic, competi- 
ive, industi'ial and social organization, and_ its 
ignificant demand is for a neiv order of society 
1 It should bo noted that in the theory of national guilds the 
hllosopby of the State, Its meaning and function, is not yet 


iequately agreed upon. 

2 Syndicalism, which we_ 

enrvtnliaflP 


- synaicaiisra, which hb have tr^ted as a characteristic 
■oduot of French socialistic thought, has what may be called 
■rallels not only in guild socialism but also in industrial 
lionism,’ us promidgnted, e.g., by the 80 Clet>^nown as the 
ndustrial Workers of the World (the I.W.W. ), strong in 
nerica, Australia, and elsewhere. The common element in 
these modem movements of revolt is the predominant of 
e ethical idea of freedom as corner-stone of doctrine, and the 
vnsference in economics of interest from consumption and 
itribution (the main concerns of collectivism) to produ^lon 
d the democratic control of conditions of production. 
visagementof the future organization of eoclety depends on 
e historitl and economic national life and development in 
lich they appear. 
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resting on new economic tases and emphasizing 
new ethical values. It is a continual criticism of 
the existing order, from the point of view con- 
ditioned by vision of a new order and desire for 
radical change. Socialism demands the complete 
reorganization of social and industrial existence, 
and IS, therefore, strictly revolutionary in intention 
and aim, whether violent in method or not. 

3. A demand for collective ownership. — ^Though 
varying in many details, socialistic tlieories are 
united in the conviction that the root of economic 
evils is to be found in the private and individual- 
istic ownership of thcwe things without which our 
human ability to labour is unproductive and un- 
creative, or by which that ability to labour can be 
utilized more effectively, made more productive, 
and given greater freedom in creativeness. _ Social- 
ism seeks the abolition of private possession and 
individualistic ownership in re.spect of what may 
be called fundamentally communal goods — e.g., 
land and capital, including under the former tne 
material resources of nature, and under the latter 
all the: means and instruments of production by , 
which human labour can be more efficiently applied 
to those natural resources. Nothing is recogniz- 
able as socialism which does not contemplate and j 
strive towards some radical change, not merely in 
the distribution of wealth, but also in the owner- j 
ship of wealth and the means to wealth, and con- 
sequently some radical change also in the economic 
fact and the ethical concept and value of ‘ property ’ 
and private possession. Socialistic theories and 
visions of Utopia show many variations Avith 
regard (o) to the standards, methods, and manner 
of distributing created wealth among the Avorking 
members of society, and (6) to the extent and 
meaning of private OAvnership, consumption, and 
enjoyment or the portion of Avealth thus acquired 
by the individual, but all are agreed that private 
OAvnership in the definite means of production 
must cease, and that its place must be taken by 
communal or collective OAvnership in some shape 
or form. 

4. An ideal of a juster order. — Socialism, in so 
far as it is a vital movement and is not turned 
into a merely academic philosophical theory, a 
political or economic dogma, and not too much 
entangled in parliamentarism and party politics, 
is a revolutionary criticism of modern society, an 
ideal and vision of a possible more just and equit- 
able order of life, and an aspiration toAvards fuller 
freedom, all engendered by the division of the 
social structure into separate classes marked off 
from each other by economic differentiations. 
Socialism is the characteristic product of the 
mind, heart, and Avill of those social classes dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they in the end OAvn 
and possess nothing but ability to Avork, reacting 
towards the inevdtable conditions of their existence 
under such a limitation. In other Avords, socialism, 
at its deepest and in its most vital elements, is 
the instinctive reaction of Avorking-class thought 
and emotion toAvards an economic enAuronment 
felt to be ethically evil, restrictive, and oppressive, 

‘ combined Avith a steadily groAA'ing realization of 
personal worth and consequent desire for personal 
freedom and self-expression, to he achieved in an 
environment of greater economic liberty, more 
complete equality of opportunity, and AA’ider, more 
satisfying felloAA'ship. 

5. _An ever - changing theory. — Socialistic 
theories, political and economic, are formulations 
of these instinctive reactions. No socialistic 
theory in all its details is ever to be regarded as 
final or made into a dogma. Socialistic theory 
undergoes many changes and exhibits many 
variations, in accordance partly AA’ith general 
changes in the contemporary intellectual and 


moral outlook, but more especially in accordance 
Avith definite advances in education, culture, op- 
portunity, and the sense of poAver, among the 
Avorkers themselves. Socialism itself continues 
and will continue, finding expression in theory, 
in visions of Utopia, and in efforts to secure radical 
change, so long as the division of the social 
structure into economically differentiated classes 
remains, and so long as that diAusion, or any 
similar division, is felt by any straitened and 
subordinate class to be a restriction on freedom 
and a curtailment of personality — in other Avords, 
so long as economic differentiation is felt to have 
an evil ethical content and significance. 

6 . An ethical criticism of economic system.-— 
Socialism, although frequently in its theories it 
has expressed the truth the Avrong Avay round, 
ahvays contains the conviction that economics, 
economic systems, and economic theories have 
ethical significance, ethical meaning and value, 
and must be judged ultimately by ethical 
standards. Consequently, ahvays, its economic 
criticism of society rests and depends upon an 
ethical criticism, implicit or explicit, and the 
deepest motive in all socialism is an ethical 
motive. It may be sympathy Avith the oppressed, 
belief in the value of humanity, faith in human 
nature, the desire for freedom and self-realization, 
the sense of personality cramped and crushed, the 
seeking after felloAvship, or some similar motive 
or combination of such motives; but no economic 
or political theory of socialism, and no action of 
men under the socialistic impulse, can be rightly 
judged or appreciated unless it is seen continuously 
against the background of ethical motive. This 
is Avhy the economics of socialism has, again and 
again, received support from quarters Avhere the 
fundamental, and frequently the only, criticism 
of modem life has been ethical.’ The paradoxical 
truth is this, that the innermost poAver and quality 
of all vital and vivid socialism is and alAvays has 
been something Avhich Ave can only call ' personal- 
ism,’ the conviction of supreme ethical values 
resident in persons, and the certainty that the 
meaning of life is the realization of these ethical 
values through and by individual freedom, develop- 
ment, and self-expression. Not any theory of 
‘the State’ or of the ‘social organism,’ nor any 
metaphysio of history, nor any economic theory, 
is the ultimate in socialism, the source of vitality 
and poAver, its root and ground in life, but ahvays 
the conviction of personality, the sense of cramped 
and fettered existence, nay the very urge of life 
itself toAvards personality, freedom, and fellowship ; 
and all this operating mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, through particular social classes, created 
during a particular period of history by arrange- 
ments in the social stmcture largely determined 
by economic factors. Socialism, as Ave said at the 
outset, is a form of the perpetual conflict of in- 

1 This Bignificant truth can be best illustrated by the social- 
ism of a man like AVilliam Morris, Avhose criticism of and revolt 
against modem society Avere fundamentally ethical, and Avhose 
socialism was born of his experience as craftsman, poet, and 
artist. In this article Ave have deliberately refrained from 
oppealing to or noting the tremendous import of socialism of 
the William Morris type. It must alwaj's be remembered that 
behind and deeper than all political and economic socialism 
there is someAvhere present, giving vitality to the theory, just 
that criticism of life, that demand for freedom and beauty, 
that craving for fellowship and joy in creative AVork, that 
revolt against sordidness, misery, and ugliness of a cramped 
existence, Avhich Morris so gloriousiy and Avith such magnificent 
humanity expressed. Morris had the heart of socialism, and no 
critic has ansAA’ered him yet. In another direction this bringing 
of support to economic socialism from a purely ethical criticism 
of society might be illustrated by the influence on socialistic 
thought of great individualist ethical thinkers like Tolstoi, 
Carlyle, and even Nietzsche, and indeed of eA-erj* philosophy 
and movement in modem times Avhich has insisted on the 
[ significanco of life as against mechanism, and on the value of 
! personality. 
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dividual mind against the tyranny of mechanical 
existence — a ceaseless criticism earned on by life 
itself against the outward forms of its manifesta- 
tion, inspired by vision of new and better forms. 

III. SOCIALJSM, ETHICS, AND RELIGION.— 
Much energy has been wasted by socialistic writers 
and even more by critics of socialism in discussion 
concerning the relations of socialism with, and 
the effects of socialism upon, morality and religion, 
with these latter elements ill-defined or not defined 
at all. 

1. Ethical value of socialism. — So far as social- 
ism and ethics are concerned, the underlying 
purpose of this article has been to reveal the fact 
that, historically, socialism springs from definitely 
ethical motives and ethical sentiments, has an 
ethical value, and must he regarded as a moral 
force. It is the fact, also, that in all socialistic 
writings the dominating ethical note is that of 
altruism, brotherhood, love for one’s neighbour, 
service of the community, sympathy with the 
oppressed. On the other hand, it is true that 
socialistic theorists have often seemed to favour 
unusual, and therefore in the eyes of many people 
‘immoral,’ experiments, arrangements, and possi- 
bilities, with regard to certain established in- 
stitutions of human life — e.g., marriage and the 
family. It is, however, mere obscurantism to 
confound socialism with anything and everything 
that socialistic writers may have chosen to say. 
The issue is really simple. The motive behind the 
socialistic demand for a radical change in social 
organization is ethical. What the effect on 
‘morality’ of such radical change as is desired 
would be depends on what the ultimate ethical 
result might Be of the abolition of private property 
in the means of production. In so far as existing 
customary ethical valuations and ethical relation- 
ships depend, as they undoubtedly to a consider- 
able extent do depend, upon the method of 
ownership and distribution of property and 
wealth, socialism with its radical change in that 
direction would inevitably induce many alterations 
and differences. Other causes — as, e.g., the adop- 
tion and putting into practice of a full ethical 
Christianity — ^might produce equally noticeable 
changes and differences in morality. But it is 
obviously impossible to predict in any detail what 
such alterations and differences would turn out 
to be. Socialism is to be judged, not by any 
imagined consequences that might follow from its 
actualizing, but by the character of the need and 
the demand which have called socialistic theory, 
hope, and vision into existence. If that demand 
and need are really vital, if they represent and 
accord with the fundamental, instinctive move- 
ment of life itself, consequences must be risked. 
But it should always be remembered by socialists 
and their critics that in all probability, despite 
Marx and the materialistic conception of history, 
the ethical life of humanity, as the story of 
socialistic hope and theory itself actually reveals, 
is a deeper and more fundamental reality than the 
economic or political form of society, and that this 
ethical life is continually following its own laws 
of development under influence of many forces 
other than the strictly economic or political. 

2. Variable ethical results. — ^Within socialistic 
theory itself intelligent anticipation of ethical 
effects and results will vary in accordance ivith 
the type of ultimate socialistic organization con- 
templated. The ethical results, e.y., of a highly- 
centralized, bureaucratic. State socialism, mth 
primary emphasis on the concepts of society, 
efficient order, the good of the community, the 
authority of the whole body, and so forth, will not 
be the same as the ethical results of a socialism 
tending towards distribution of sovereignty. 


decentralization, group-organization, and deter- 
mination of forms of fellowship and co-operation 
from the effective will of the mdividual working 
outwards to wider association in conformity ivitn 
purposes initiated and approved by the individual 
will. It is along the lines of these quite character- 
istic and indeed nltimate differences regarding the 
final form of socialistic organization that the 
question of the effects of socialism on morality 
should be discussed, allowing always, in all cases, 
for the extreme difficulty of prediction, and the 
independent movement of the ethical life in 
humanity itself. 

3. Ethical determinism. — The tendency of much 
socialistic thinking and theorizing to support, 
often with startling inconsistencies, ethical deter- 
minism and to place exaggerated insistence on the 
importance of environment,^ should be noted. 
Much socialism, as a result of this tendency, has, 
by an almost perverse devotion to abstract and 
now largely discredited deterministic theory, both 
obscured the genuinely ethical character of its 
origin and aim and given its opponents a ground 
of criticism which has served only to confuse and 
complicate the real issues of socialistic thought 
and aspiration. For this singular and, as we hold, 
altogether unfortunate obsession by ethical deter- 
minism there is a historical reason, which explains 
not only this but other curiosities of socialism as 
well. 


4. Socialism and religion. — This reason becomes 
more obvious and pertinent when we consider the 
relations of socialism with religion. During its 
history socialism has been marked by very varying 
relations to religion and Christianity, whether as 
individual profession or as organized institution. 
The majority of professing socialists to-day would 
probably assert that religion is an individual pnd 
private affair outside the purview of socialistic 
theory ; they would oppose any State organization 
of religion. State maintenance, or provision for 
religious teaching by the community, and they 
would contemplate religious organizations only on 
a purely voluntary basis, and altogether without 
temporal authority ; it is doubtful whether many 
would ti’ouble to identify their socialism with a 
denial of the religious hypothesis, whilst some 
certainly would individually accept that hypothesis. 
Many of the earlier Utopian socialists rested their 
socialism on belief in God, and strove to identify 
socialistic theory ivith Christian ethic and the 
gospel of Jesus. Similar efforte have been 
frequently made, whilst from the side of accepted 
religion and Christianity attempts in the same 
direction have been not uncommon, though, with 
few exceptions, what is called^ ‘ Christian social- 
ism’ has been content with criticism of conditions 
and advocacy of reform, or the infusing of the 
Christian spirit into existing institutions, stoppmg 
short of the full socialistic demand.® 

Socialism and Christian ethic, or the gospel of 
Jesus, are not essentially related, either historically 


1 Robert Owen expounded and_ adhered 
orm of materialistic determinism m ethics. ^ 

,im, is a product merely of material F®' 

ermined wholly by external 

bat the individual is in any way responsible 

le regarded as vicious error. It is of course difficult to re- 

oncile this with Owen’s distrust of ® 

and, and his belief in education, on the other. The sourtos 

f his materialism are to be found m certain 

f ISch cent, rationalism. In later socialistic thought matenal 

im has other origins. It is often as naive and extreme, but 

'*The sMialism of Maurice and Kingsley was of the refoima- 
ve type. The advanced Roman Catholic understanding of 
hristian ethic tends in the direction of a stoial oi^animUon 
sntaining socialistic elements, t^gh 'S-n 

lortally opposed to socialism. The only definitely Christian 
rganixation which to-day seems to advocate _n full and strictb 
svolutionary Gocialism is the Church Socialist I»eague. 
ralre for * social reform ' is not socialism. 
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or intellectually. The existence of the gospel and 
the Christian ethic has, no doubt, directly and 
indirectly, influenced and contributed to the 
existence of socialism, and some interpretations 
of Christian ethic might, and indeed would, lead 
to conclusions very closely similar to socialistic 
theory and demand ; but many of the premisses 
and the line of argument would be different. 
Christianity, in its ethic, contains a social 
philosophy which can be and ought to be worked 
out independently of historical socialism. One of 
the mistakes of' professing Christians with social- 
istic sympathies has been a too great readiness 
merely to accept a formed socialism and try by 
various devices to fit it into their Christian ethic 
or their ethic into it, whereas they should have 
been occupied in developing independently the 
social implications of their faith and gospel and in 
working its ethical principles out into detailed 
application. 

5. Socialistic faith. — But modern socialism, as 
most widely accepted and existing as a political 
force and organized power, has been, especially on 
the Continent, almost uniformly hostile to organ- 
ized Christianityj partly through theoretical anti- 
pathy to the religious hypothesis in general, but 
more significantly because, in practical matters, 
it has been thought, and not unjustifiably, by 
upholders of socialism that organized Christianity, 
in modern times at any rate, has little to its credit 
in the way of sympathy for the struggle of the 
non-possessing against the possessing classes, and 
much to its discredit as being a habitual supporter 
of the established social order and a bulwark of 
the existing state of tiling. 

The theoretical antipathy of socialistic thought 
to the religious hypothesis in general is important. 
Admittedly, such antipathy has been widely 
prevalent in socialistic ivTiting and thinking, 
especially since the time of Marx. One reason for 
this antipathy is obvious: socialism is primarily 
and indeed absolutely concerned, in all its forms, 
with the destiny of mankind on this earth and 
ivithin the sphere of historical time. It con- 
templates an order of society realizable by men in 
earthly conditions, and to be entered upon at a 
date not impossibly distant by generations which 
will reap the fruit of present sowing. From this 

E oint of view, socialism is clearly committed to a 
igh and indeed extreme form of ethical altruism, 
since any labour for socialism undertaken by an 
individual must be undertaken without expecta- 
tion of individual reward and for the sake only of 
some future hour of realization in which he cannot 
hope to share. Thus, paradoxically and unwit- 
tingly, socialists have frequently demanded and 
lived by a faith (in the historical future of man- 
kind) more difficult than most accepted religious 
faiths ; but this exclusive interest in historical time 


has induced a certain blindness among socialists to 
some valuable aspects in the characteristic religi- 
ous concepts of eternal life, the future of the soul, 
and man’s spiritual and otherworldly destiny, 
whilst the feeling that interest in personal 
immortality and a life beyond this life may 
become a preoccupation leading either to dis- 
regard of this lifffs problems or to contentment 
with ‘things as they are’ has caused socialists 
again and again to turn altogether away from 
these necessities of religion. 

6. Marxian materialism. — But there is a deeper 
and more subtle reason for the antipathy of much 
socialism to the religious hypothesis. This reason 
is to be found mainly in the teaching of Marx. 
The materialistic conception of history is obviously 
hostile to all theories of a spiritual origin and 
destiny for man and the universe, and Marx 
accepted the extreme materialism of the Hegelian 


Left -with its denial of all independent spiritual 
values and reduction of religion to a man-made 
illusion. When, as was frequently the case, 
this Marxian materialism became confused with 
scientific materialism and determinism, having 
in reality a quite different origin, the antipathy 
to religion was only strengthened. But the story 
of this antipathy does not end there. Far more 
potent than the materialistic conception of history 
was the conviction of Marx and Engels that they 
had made socialism ‘scientific.’ In that fact lies 
the final secret of all the antipathy to religion and 
all the ethical determinism which is to be found in 
socialistic thought. It was . and has been re- 
peatedly assumed that between socialism and 
‘science’ there is intimate connexion, and this 
assumption has been interpreted to mean that 
socialism must accept without question all that 
‘ science ’ may say. If ‘ science, ’ therefore, declares 
for a materialistic hypothesis of life and the 
universe, socialism must follow suit; if ‘science’ 
stands for moral determinism, socialism must 
accept that view too, and so on all through ; only 
very slowly has socialism begun to emancipate 
itself from subservience to ‘science,’ and to realize 
that between the fundamental socialistic hypo- 
thesis and demand and the uttei'ances of ‘ science,’ 
so often science overstepping its proper limits, 
there is no necessary connexion. The process of 
emancipation has been aided by the deeper under- 
standing of its place and function which modern 
science has achieved for itself, and by the realiza- 
tion within the region of socialistic thought that 
in any case socialism, in one necessary aspect, is 
an ideal, a vision, and a hope, and so demands for 
its acceptance and service a measure of ‘faith,’ 
and that determinism and materialism are not the 
best ground on which to nourish an ideal and faith 
in that ideal. The most recent movements in 
socialistic thought show the change clearly. They, 
although systematic, display little respect for the 
earlier devotion to so-called ‘ scientific’ argument 
and talk of the ‘ necessary troth ’ of socialism, and 
so forth, but reveal instead a new intensity of 
feeling, a belief in human freedom, and a dominat- 
ing appeal to the power in man of creating ideals 
and of living and working for them in pure faith, 
and with an enthusiasm which, it is now re- 
cognized, a cold scientific materialism and 
determinism inevitably destroy. 

7. Conclusion. — Socialism is one of the signifi- 
cant movements of modern life, naturally affected 
by all the varying currents of thought and feeling 
which go to the making of that complex modern 
life ; and the question of the relations of religion 
or Christianity, and of ethics, to socialism is really 
part of the wider question of the relations of these 
things to modern existence and thought generally, 
and their place therein. From all such questions 
the fundamental issues of socialism can be, and for 
purposes of true appreciation should be, se2)arated, 
and taken in and for themselves. Then socialism 
appears, as we have already defined it, as a move- 
ment, vision, hope, theory, and ideal, generated by 
modern conditions, motived in the deepest intent 
and meaning of it by ethical impulse and inspira- 
tion, and issuing in a characteristic demand for the 
economic reconstruction of society along well- 
defined lines, and in the anticipation of an earthly 
order of existence, based on new economic and 
industrial arrangements, inspired by new motives 
and purposes, and intended to provide a fuller 
and richer opportunity for the development of 
indmdual freedom, powers and qualities of 
[ personality, in a life of more intense, real, and 
satisfying fellowship than, thus far, the world has 
I seen. The vital points are two : (1) understanding 
of the fundamental economic demand and effbrt 
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involved in all socialism, viz. the abolition of 
private possession in the means of production, and 
(2) understanding of the ethical ground, need, and 
desire out of which that demand issues. Every- 
thing else in socialism, both in the setting forth 
and in the criticism of it, is subsidiary, and often 
merely incidental and largely irrelevant, to these 
two considerations. 

Lweratcrb.— T he literature of Booialism in its various phases 
is vast and extraordinarily dispersed. Much of the best work 
has taken the form of tracts and pamphlets. It has been 
possible only to select a very few books, more as being 
suggestive than as really covering the field. 

i. Historical. — Thomas KJrkup, A Hist, of Socialism*, 
London, 1909 ; Karl Diehl, uber Sozialismtis, Kommunismws 
und Anarchismus^, Jena, 1911 ; Max Beer, Die Gesch. des 
Sozialismus in England, Stuttgart, 1911, A Hist, of Sritish 
Socialism, London, 1919; Wemer Sombart, Socialism and 
the Social Movement, Eng. tr. from 6th German ed. by M. 
Epstein, do. 1909 ; J. T. Stoddart, The New Socialism, do. 
1909 (with good bibliography) ; A. V. Woodworth, Christian 
Socialism in England, do. 1903 ; Morris Hillquit, Hist, of 
Socialism in the Ifnited States^, New York, 1910 ; Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy, new ed., London, 
1902, The Hist, of Trade Unionism, new ed., do. 1920. 

ii. Theoretical. — F. Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scien- 
tific, tr. E. Aveling (Social Science Series), London, 1892 ; Jean 
Jaurfes, Etudes socialistes, Paris, 1902; E. Vandervelde, 
Essais socialistes, do. 1905 ; E. Bernstein, Die Voraussetzungen 
des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie, 
Stuttgart, 1908; J. R. MacDonald, Socialism and Society, 
London, 1905, The Socialist Movement, do. 1911 ; A. SchafRe, 
The Quintessence of Socialism?, tr. B. Bosanquet, do. 1908; 
L. B. Boudin, The Theoretical System of Karl Marx, New 
York, 1911 ; Fabian Essays in Socialism, ed. O. Bernard Shaw, 
London, 1889 ; K. Kautsky, Karl Marsf okonomische Lehren?, 
Stuttgart, 1903. 

iii. Special. — Syndicalisme et socialisme (essays by various 
authors), ed. J. Lagardelle, Paris, 1908 ; A. D. Lewis, Syndical- 
ism and the General Strike, iKindon, 1912; A. R. Orage, 
National Guilds, London, 1914 ; G. D. H. Cole, The World of 
Labour, do. 1916 (good bibliography). Self-government in 
Industry, do. 191? ; G. D. H. Cole and W. Melior, The 
Meaning of Industrial Freedom, do. 1918. 

iv. Critical. — A. Schaffle, The Impossibility of Social 

Democracy, Eng. tr. (Social Science Series), London, 1892 (pt. 
ii. of Quintessenu of Socialism by the same writer); Robert 
Flint, Socialism'^, do. 1914 (good references to literature of 
socialism): W, H. Mallock, A Critical Examination of 
Socialism, do. 1908. STANLEY A. MeLLOR. 

SOCI ETAS PERFECT A. — A societasper/ecta 
is a socie^ that contains within itself all means 
sufiBcient for its support. The use of the term 
is derived from Aristotle, and came to mean in 
the Middle Ages no more than a sovereign and 
independent community. The term became im- 
portant in the later Middle Ages, on all topics 
connected with the relations of Church and State. 
From Aristotle through St. Thomas Aquinas it 
filtered into Roman Catholic political theory. In 
the discussions that arose in consequence of the 
great schism at the end of the 14th cent, we 
find it argued that it must be possible for the 
Council to depose a pope, otherwise the Church 
would not be a perfect society, i.e., if it could 
not get rid of an impossible ruler, or had no organ 
to do so. The point is that a perfect society must 
have within itself all sufficient means to exercise 
its own functions and needs no extraneous help. 
Therefore it must provide implicitly or explicitly 
for every emergency. In the period succeeding 
the Reformation the term became more common in 
regard to the relations between Church and State. 
"We find the argument used on behalf of whichever 
of the two powers is at the moment depressed. 
Church controversialists like Bellarmine claimed 
all kinds of rights for the Church on the ground 
that it is a perfect society. "V^lffien these were ex- 
tended by the papalist party in such a way as 
practically to deny the independent existence of 
the State, the secular writers used the argument 
on their side. John Barclay,^ e.g., frequently uses 
this argument — the State is a perfect society no 
less than the Church. At that date no Roman 

1 Pietas, site . . . pro regibus ae prineipibus . . . vindidce, 
Paris. 1612. 


Catholic thought of denying that the Church 
was a perfect society ; therefore the State had 
within itself all powers and did not require ecclesi- 
astical sanction or approval ; therefore the depos- 
ing power claimed for the pope is iniquitous, 
and so forth. It was the recognition of something 
like this position for the State that caused the 
development of the doctrine of the indirect tem- 
poral power of the papacy. In theory this doctrine 
is very different from that of the direct power. 
The doctrine of the direct power of the piracy 
is expressed, e.g., in the Unam Sanctam of Boni- 
face vni., or in the writings of Augustinus Tri- 
umphus or Bozins, who asserts that the State is 
a part of the Church, and that kings are servants 
of the papacy. The doctrine of the indirect power 
proclaimed % Bellarmine and Suarez allows the 
State an independent existence as being in some 
sort a perfect society, but claims an indirect power 
for the Church in cases in which its own interests 
might be concerned. The former doctrine has 
relation to the mediseval notion of the whole com- 
monwealth as one society with its two departments, 
temporal and spiritual. The other looks forward 
to rile modern doctrine of Church and State as 
two separate societies. In the 19th cent, the 
extreme claim of the civil power, especially in 
France after the Restoration, led to' the develop- 
ment of modern ultramontanism (g.v.), and it 
was necessary to maintain the independence and 
inherent reality of the Church as a society. For 
this purpose there was the doctrine of the societas 
perfecta to hand. It was developed with great 
elaboration by two Jesuit writers, Tarqnini and 
Palmieri. Later we find the official recognition of 
the doctrine in the encyclical of Pope Leo xiii., 
Immortale Dei (1885). Therein it is^ stated that 
the Church no less than the State is a societas 
genere et jure perfecta. The admission in regard 
to the State shows how different is the condition 
from that contemplated by Boniface VIII. The 
folloiving passage from a . 16th cent, papalist 
Simanca illustrates the way in which the doctrine 
was employed in controversy : 

' Oum respubllca spiritualis perfecta sit et sibl . sufllcions, 
ut se ipsani indenmem servet, potest ea omnia facerc, quao 
necessaria fuerint ad suum finem consequcndum exercendo 
etiam Jurisdiotionem in eos qui in rebus temporabbus alioqui 
sibi Bubjecti non essent, quod quidem naturali Jure culcumquo 
Principi facere contra allorum rempublicam licet.' 1 

Liteiuturb. — A ristotle, Politics, i. ii. 8 ; Aquinas, Surnnw, 

I. ii. qu. xc. art. 8, shows how the theory comes out of St. 
Thomas, iluch use is made of doctrines of societas perfecta 
by Suarez, Tractatus de Legibus ac Deo Legislatore, Antwem 
1613, iii.; see also C. Tarquini, Juris EcelesiasUet Publict 
Institutiones^, Rome, 1876 ; D. Palmieri, Tractatus de Eomano 
Pontifice*, Prato, 1902. Discussion of the conception is founa 
passim in A. Robertson, Eegnum Dei fBA], ’ 

and in J. N. Figiris, Studies of Political Thought from Gerson 
to Grotius, do. 1916, pp. 208 a. and 264 (12). ^ ^ piggiS 

SOCIETY ISLANDS.— See Polynesia. 

SOCIETY OF JESUS.— See Jesuits. 

SOCINIANISM. — Socinianism is the terni 
applied to a critical and reconstructive theological 
movement of the post-Reformation decades, vith 
consequent ideals of faith and morals. R was 
named after its master spmt, Fausto 1 aolo Sozzini 
(latinized into Socinus), a man of commanding 
intellect, supreme organizing ability, and unfalter- 
ing will. He led and inspired a succes-sion of able 
expositors who developed and articulated Ins tenets. 
Among these the names of VSikel (Im amanamms), 
Schmaiz, Moscorovius, and Ostorodt, who wre his 
contemporaries, followed in later ycarB by Johann 
Crell. a most prolific writer, Sclilichtmg, Ludwig 
von Wolzogen, and Andrew Wiszowaty (grandson 

1 De Papa, printed in J. T. Eocabcrti, Dibliotheea maxima 
Pontificalia, Rome, 1695-99, xiii. 2i <. 
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of Soeinxis), deserve a place in the record. The 
most important of the . Socinian rmtings were 

f athered together in the Bibliotheca Fratrum 
'olonorum, edited by Wiszowaty, the first two 
volumes of which contain the treatises of Sooinus. | 
In the Racovian Catechism, issued first in Polish 
in 1605, the year after the death of Socinus, at 
Kakow in Poland, where the Socinians had a 
strong church and a noted college, there is to be 
found the most compact and clearly developed 
scheme of the doctrines. It is a marvel of clear, 
orderly, and definite statement in a time of intel- 
lectual confusion and doctrinal debate. Socinian- 
isni was an intellectual and rationalist system of 
Christian doctrine on a supernatural basis. Itryas 
a species of Uhitarianism. The name Unitarian 
came into general currency through the admission 
on the title-page of the Bibliotheca Fratmim Pol- 
onorum — ‘quos Unitarios vocant.’ It asserted tlie 
necessity and the fact of a divine revelation, 
maintained that the Scriptures are its authoritative 
record, and declared that the reason — the moral 
and religious nature — is the sole and final arbiter 
of truth. But in the beginning it was rather anti- j 
Trinitarian than entirmy sympathetic with the | 
opinions of the Unitarian teachers of its day. j 
Harnack, in his History of Dogma, ranks it, along i 
with Tridentine Catholicism and Protestantism, as 
one of the three final stages of dogma. _ That may ' 
seem to be an exaggeration of its importance. 
But, when we look broadly at the historic develop- 
ments of Christian doctrine, and remember how 
many schools of Christian thought are sympathetic 
with the conclusions of Sooinianism, Hamack’s 
classification is justified. The teaching of Socinus 
and his followers was a distinct variant from both 
the Koman and the Keformed doctrines, and 
churches of that variant remain to this day. 

I. Historical setting. — The historical setting of 
Sooinianism is of the first consequence. In every 
European country which was quickened by the 
religious and theological ferment of the Reforma- 
tion a new sense of individuality, a clear realization 
of the discrepancy between the dogmas of the 
Church and the Christian experience of the times, 
combined with an intense moral passion, issued in 
a contempt for all stereotyped forms of doctrine. 
There was a wide-spread outbreak of independent 
and adventurous thought and speculation. Its ex- 
pression and advocacy depended, in great measure, 
on the_ attitude of the civil riilers. Where the 
authorities were sympathetic, or where any measure 
of religious liberty prevailed, the truths which had 
laid hold on men’s minds were publicly proclaimed, 
openly debated, and, when accepted, rigorously 
enforced upon the community. Por this reason 
Sivitzerland, Transylvania, and the then large and 
powerful country of Poland became the haunts 
and sheltering homes of refugees from intolerant 
and persecuting lands. In Italy, under the rule 
of the_ papacy, with the merciless eye of the 
Inquisition watching every heretic, the expression 
of conviction was perilous to both life and fortune. 
But in Italy, as elsewhere, there were men for whom 
religious liberty was the breath of life. Foremost 
among these was the patrician family of the Sozini 
(as they celled their name). They had been dis- 
tinguished as jurists and canonists for several 
generations. They were as notable for nobility of 
character as for intellectual energy and dialectical 
skill. 

Lelio Francesco Maria Sozini (1525-62), a jurist 
whMe legal studies had led him on to researches 
R®hrew and Biblical literature, broke openly 
'"'hat he called ‘ the idolatry of Rome.^ He 
sought the larger liberty to be found only beyond 
the borders of Italy. He visited all the Reforma- 
tion lands and won the respect of all its leaders by 


his wide knowledge and sincere piety, while he 
gained their ■ friendship by his personal charm. 
He lived at Wittenberg for a time on intimate 
terms with Melanohthon. He made the acquaint- 
ance at Geneva of Calvin, whom, however, he 
‘shocked’ by the audacity of his speculations. 
His eager and subtle mind canvassed all the 
doctrinal problems of the day, reaching at last, 
through the confession and fate of Servetus, the 
centr^ doctrine of the Trinity. Returning from his 
travels to Zurich, he spent three quiet years there, 
when his brief career was closed by his early death 
in 1662. 

Lelio Sozio! is of interest chiefly because of his influence upon 
his nephew, Fnusto Paolo Sozzini. Lelio was the father of the 
doctrine, but Fausto was the moulder of the theology and the 
founder of the Church. To his nephew Lelio bequeathed all 
his property. His most precious legacy was a number of MSS 
and exegetical notes. His nephew acknowledged his indebted- 
ness in generous terms. He declared that his conversations 
with his uncle imbued his young mind with a moral passion for 
the things of salvation and with a true conception of its method. 
He conlessed that he learned from him a fair interpretation of 
Scripture, and he makes the express statement that Lelio's 
exegesis of ’Ev ifpvp in Jn 11 as ‘In thebeginninp — of the gospel’ 
was the fruitful hint for a method of a new Ohristology. 

Fausto Sozzini was born in Siena in 1539. There 
he spent his youth and received his education. 
On coming of age, he left Italy, living first at 
Lyons and then at Geneva, where he was enrolled 
as a member of the Italian congregation. In 1665 
he returned to Italy, conformed to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and, after the custom of the 
time, entered the service of Isabella de Medici in 
Florence, who bestowed upon him both office and 
honour. He always referred to these twelve years 
as the wasted period of his life. Yet his mind 
had not been dormant, although he made no open 
sign. It is now known that the fear of losing his 
patrimony kept him silent. After Isabella’s death 
he left Italy and settled in Basel to give himself 
entirely to the study of the Bible. There he 
became a centre of theological inquiry and dis- 
cussion. The first outcome was seen in his treatise 
de Jesu Christo Servatore, a polemic against the 
evangelical teaching of the Reformers. It was 
written anonymously and privately circulated. A 
copy reached the hands of Blandrata, who was 
court physician ip Poland, with an ambition to 
regulate the religious life of the people. Italians 
had always been welcome in Poland, where their 
genius in both literature and art had been admired. 
The religious tolerance of the rulers had made 
Poland a land of desire. 'When Blandrata sent 
for Socinus, he eagerly accepted the invitation, and 
his theological learning and deftness in practical 
affairs found their fitting sphere. Despite his alien 
birth and his hampering deafness, he so busied 
himself with his pen, and in debate in conferences, 
that he impressed himself and his convictions on 
the religious thought of the people. The Unitarian 
doctrines held the minds of the ruling classes. 
Socinus won them to his protest against the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus, and, on the 
other hand, overcame their objection to invoicing 
Christ’s help in prayer. The Unitarians became 
invocantes — non adorantes. The Anabaptists, with 
their urgent and enthusiastic zeal for individualism 
in religion and their imperative demand for re- 
baptism, had enlisted the sympathy of the masses. 
He purged the Anabaptists from their unreason- 
ableness in doctrine and their excesses in morals. 
His writings were published pseudonymously. 
But, when he found himself settled in Poland, 
i married into one of its families, and cut off from 
his patrimony in Italy, he aclcnowledged their 
authorship. This issued in a revolt of the masses 
against him, and in 1598 he was expelled from 
Cracow. He found shelter with friends, but the 
intense toil and strain of his life had prematurely 
aged him, and be died on 4th March 1604. It is 
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open to question whether or not the Minor Church, 
as it was called, with its clear-cut and subtly 
argued scheme of doctrine from the hand of Socinus, 
might not have become supreme in Poland. But 
the authorities at length took up a position of keen 
antagonism, which issued in active persecution. 
Its teachers and people were scattered throughout 
Western Europe, finding shelter in Holland and in 
England, and giving birth to schools of Unitarian 
theology. It is only among these Unitarian com- 
munities that the modified tenets of Socinus and 
of his earlier followers are to be found openly 
avowed, hut the influence of his teaching is more 
pervasive than is commonly realized. 

2 . Outline of doctrines. — The doctrines of Socini- 
anism, because wrought out into a well-Icnit 
scheme, can be given an orderly statement. The 
point of view from which they should be approached 
IS that of a theory of salvation. In this Socinus had 
caught the spirit of his age. That was the subject 
of his first treatise •written in Basel. The focus of 
its critical attack was the orthodox doctrine of the 
Atonement, and to this day all churches and 
schools who look hack to Socinus level their lance 
at the evangelical interpretation of the death of 
Christ. The most strenuous pages of the Biblio- 
theca and the most pungent sentences of the 
Racovian Catechism deal with the meaning of the 
sacrifice on the Cross. To stand with Socinus at 
his conception of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus as a centre enables us to sweep round the 
whole circle of his system. 

(a) The basis. — ^The first feature which emerges 
is its basis in the Scriptures. The NT, whose 
authenticity, sufficiency, and perspicuity are pos- 
tulated rather than ar^ed, is the text-hook. Its 
rational and balanced exegesis will yield proofs of 
its authority as a divine revelation. The witness 
of tradition, the declaration of creeds, and the 
authority of the Church are summarily set aside. 
All that is required is the use of ‘right reason’ 
to discover, understand, and apply the things 
which belong to the faith and its salvation. The 
OT has no authority^ in itself. It has a certain 
value for its illustrative and devotional features. 
But it is entirely dependent for its authentication 
and interpretation upon the NT Scriptures. One 
of the by-products of the teaching of Socinus ivas 
his method of a balanced and scholarly exegesis, 
and the ban which he placed on dogmatic inter- 
pretations was a service of exceeding value to 
Christian scholarship. 

(b) The doctrine of God. — On this basis there 
was raised the superstructure, and its first article, 
in order, is concerned with the doctrine of God. 
Here Socinus was influenced and even controlled 
by his Scobist conception of the divine nature. 
Philosophically Socinianism was a throwback to 
the Scotist demand for concrete and evidenced 
reality, and a protest against a metaphysic which 
would not yield itself to almost entirely natural 
categories. ^ a consequence, the conception of 
God in the mind of Socinus was somewhat external, 
and His attributes are those which are essential to 
His being, rather than inherent in His character. 
Socinus, therefore, defined God after His nature 
and His will. In His nature God is ‘ the supreme 
Lord of aU. ’ Omnipotence is not His only attribute, 
hut it rules every other. God is an absolutum 
Dominium. There can he no question raised 
against God, who, however, will do no evil. Still 
more, as the finite cannot be a measure for the 
infinite, all human conceptions of the nature of 
God must he considered as inadequate grounds on 
which to base a critical or condemning judgment. 
It follows that God’s will is an arbitrium imperium, 
a will entirely free, hound by no law that the 
human mind can formulate, and able to will God’s 


E leasure, in obedience to His purposes, in ways 
idden from the human mind. 

‘ God’s dominion comprises a right and supreme authority to 
determine whatsoever He may choose (and He cannot choose 
what is in its own nature evil and unjust) in respect to us and 
to all other things, and also in respect to those matters which 
no other authority can reach ; such as are our thoughts though 
concealed in the inmost recesses of our hearts— for which He 
can, at pleasure, ordain laws, and appoint rewards and punish- 
ments.’' 

Thus God is simply the great omnipotent free 
■will, the supreme individual personality, over 
against whom man is also an individual personality 
as free in will but impotent in fact. It at once 
appears evident that such doctrines as predestina- 
tion, original sin, the necessity of imposing a 
penalty or of adhering to any doctrine of for^ve- 
ness in relation to law, are swept away. God 
stands above all compulsion, over against man, 
who also is endowed with a free -will to obey or to 
disobey. From this position it is an inevitable 
step to the unity of God. God is the absolute 
arbitrary One. ‘There cannot be more beings 
than one who possess supreme dominion over all 
things.’ To speak of three persons, by which 
Socinus always means three individuals, is to speak 
irrationally. Yet the Socinian doctrine was careful 
to utter a caveat and to suggest a limitation, -with 
a view to giving room for its Christology. As 
against the personality of the Holy Spirit, there is 
no hesitation. The Holy Spirit is only an energy. 
But God may delegate His power or may share it, 
as He has done pre-eminently in one instance. 
Yet He remains single, alone, supreme, so that 
the Socinian argument is always unfalteringly 
anti-Trinitarian. 

(c) Doctrine of Christ. — The Christology of 
Socinus is set out in regard to Christ’s person or 
‘nature,’ and His work or ‘offices.’ Jesus was 
truly a mortal man while He lived on earth, hut 
at the same time the only-begotten Son of God, 
being conceived of the Holy Spirit and bom of a 
virgin. He was separated from all other men, 
distinguished by the perfect holiness of His life, 
endued with divine wisdom and power, and was 
sent by the Father with supreme authority on an 
embassy to mankind. By His resurrection He wm 
begotten a second time and became, like God, 
immortal. He was therefore glorified by God, 
that He might be made the chief director of our 
religion and salvation — in which office are comprised 
His supreme authority and dominion. _ These 
positions are supported by a comprehensive cita- 
tion, with a confident exegesis_ of the relevant 
passages and types and symbols in the Scriptures. 
The strenuous and subtle argument, with iis 
occasional violence of denial, indicates the_ strain 
clearly felt in dealing with the words of Christ and 
the witness of the Epistles, as these are accepted 
by the Church Catholic. A similar pathetic note 
can be heard in the protests of Martineau mmer 
the stress of the same exegetical contest, lue 
‘offices’ of Christ are three — the prophet, the 
high-priest, and the king. But the offices m the 
hiih-priest and the king are dismissed bnefly, 
and riie whole stress is laid upon His prop^etm 
ministry. Jesus is our high-pricst, 
of His sacrifice at Calvary, but because of His 
mediation and intercession after His resumection 
to heaven. Jesus is the king because God h^ 
‘placed Him at His right and g^en Him all 

power in heaven and on earth, that He might a 
His own pleasure govern, protect, ^d eternally 
save those who believed in Him. In His prophetic 
office Jesus has manifested and confirmed the 
knowledge of the hidden will of God, and His 
work was consummated in the new covenant, oa 
it is found in He 8® and 1 Ti 2=. In that covenant, 
interpreted by Jesus, are stored the perfect pre- 
^ 1 Rac. Cat., § 3. 
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cepts and perfect promises of Godj with the modes 
and grounds of our obedience to them. The pre- 
cepts are both moral and ceremonial. Some of 
them were additions Jesus. Others were 
intei'pretations, and a q^uickening of the inward- 
ness of OT laws. The ceremonial ordinances^ are 
baptism by immersion, simply ns a rite of initia- 
tion, although Sooinus himself remained indifferent 
to the use of this sacrament, and tlie Lord’s Supper, 
which is nothing more tlian a feast of remembrance. 
Through these observances the Christian believer 
lays hold on eternal life and receives tlie gift of 
the Holy Ghost. But Christ’s prophetic office 
fulfilled its supreme function in His confirmation 
of the divine will by His perfect innocence. His 
miracles, and His death. With the meaning and 
efficacy of Christ’s death Socinus wrestled in the 
fullness of his strength. The one thing of which 
he is sure is that Christ’s death is not an atoning 
sacrifice. Christ indeed suflered for sin rather 
than for sinners. He was a victim of sin, a witness 
to its guilt, a deliverer from its power, and, there- 
fore, He willingly 'underwent a bloody death as 
an expiatory sacrifice.’ Because of this willing 
submission to the rage and fury of sin, men have 
a right to the remission of sins, and a new hope in 
God. They are drawn to Christ as their Saviour 
and see flim to be God’s witness to His oivn 
boundless love to the human race, and are there- 
fore led into reconciliation with Him. Every 
other view is rigorously analyzed. The doctrine 
of satisfaction, which the ftefqrmers urged, is 
keenly canvassed and its difficulties are set out in 
an animated dialectic. The conclusion reached is 
that God, whose will could have chosen any mode 
of forgiveness which is not foreign to His nature, 
chose to make acceptance (acceptaiio) of Christ’s 
death at Calvaiy, but especially of its offering in 
lieaven, the ground of forgiveness. The forgive- 
ness of God is, therefore, not propter Christum and 
not even per Christum, but gratuito, because God 
was willing to accept this sacrifice. Its power 
consists in its revelation of the Avill of God and 
its consequent moral influence on the heart of 
man. 

[d) Doctrine of faith. — This theory of salvation 
is matched by a corresponding doctrine of faith. 
Faith is an attitude of attention to the promises 
and an obedience to the precepts of God. It may 
be of two kinds. ‘ A bare assent alone of the mind 
whereby we acknowledge the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ to be true’ is not attended by salvation. 
The faith required is that ‘ we trust in God through 
Christ, and give ourselves up wholly to obey His 
will.’ In spite of the unde gulf between these 
limiting defanitions and the breadth and depth of 
the Pauline conception, Socinus felt himself com- 
pelled to relate his conclusion to the Pauline doc- 
trine of justification. But his reference is slight, | 
and his logic renders his use of Paul’s master word \ 
unreal, if not unmeaning. The whole system is | 
completed by an ethical demand of high serious- 
ness and even of austerity, although it lacks the { 
glow and colour of an obedience which is the out- i 
flow of the adoring gratitude of the redeemed. 

3. Critical estimate. — When we turn to a critical 
examination of the doctrines of Socinianism, we 
find_ that the contest ranges along the whole front. 
Socinianism has been condemned both by the 
judgment of history and by the witness of almost 
universal Christian experience. The Homan 
Church, with its adherence both to the method 
and to the content of the early creeds, and through 
its passionate loyalty to Augustinian doctrine, 
dismisses the teaching of Socinus with an unflinch- 
ing_ denial. But it troubled the Eeformed theo- 
logians of the 17th cent, and invaded all their 
communions, so chat they grappled with it as the 


subtlest and strongest enemy of evangelical truth. 
The Christian thought of to-day no longer fears its 
assault, for it has discarded, once for all, the 
Socinian method of approaching Christian doctrine, 
but it maintains and must maintain its protest 
against its chief conclusions. 

The first broad remark to make is that Socinian- 
ism was a school rather than a Church. Its con- 
gregations were associations for Christian learning 
rather than communions for Christian worship and 
service. This is confessed in the opening sentence 
of the Racovian Catechism : 

‘The Christian religion is the way of attaining eternal life 
which God has pointed out by Jesus Christ and it may be 
learned in the Holy Scriptures, especially in the New Testa, 
ment.' 

But the Medimval Church and the Beformers 
held that the Church was a religious fellowship, a 
society of divine origin, founded by Christ through 
His atoning work for men. Within its communion 
and Iw its offices sinful men found the way to God. 
The Church was more important than, and prior 
to, the individual believer. To the Church God 
fulfilled more abundantly His promise of the Holy 
Spirit. Through its message men were called of 
God, and by its sacraments were sealed to His 
service and to communion with Him and their 
fellow-men. Had Socinus and his followers ever 
entered into this truth, they would have realized 
how insufficient was the basis, and how external 
was the structure, of their scheme of doctrine. 

The view that Scripture is merely a source of 
information about doctrines and precepts is a 
shrunken conception of what both the OT and 
the NT have been to the Christian mind and con- 
science. Scripture is a means of grace, a channel 
through which the message of God passes to the 
soul of man, a meeting-ground where God and 
man stand, spirit in touch with spirit. Scripture 
has a divine power to enlighten, to quicken, to 
rebuke, to comfort, to give peace. The Eeforma- 
tion doctrine of the witness of the Spirit to the 
word, which is affinned not only by Scripture itself 
but also by universal experience, was never upon 
the horizon of tlie Socinians, and that casts a blight 
upon much of the skilful exegesis of their scholars 
and commentators. In the same way in their 
doctrine of God they never rise to the height of 
the thought that He is the God and Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and is so regarded, so known, 
and so confessed through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. He is not even a moral Ruler of a moral 
universe with laws unalterably righteous, to wliicli 
He has set His seal. He is simply an • All Highest,’ 
for whom creation and providence and, finally, the 
redemption of men are simply acts of His mere 
leasure, the exercise of His Avill. He is never a 
oly love, with a necessity to create and redeem, 
because of a self-sacrificing passion for men and 
a desire for their fellowship and service. 

"WTien we realize the insufficiency of the Socinian 
doctrine of God, we understand the reason for the 
limited and depreciatory doctrine of Christ’s person 
and work. Jesus Avas not the "Word made flesh. 
He Avas the man Avhose life in the flesh achieved 
victory over sin for Himself, AA’hose resurrection, 
not by His OAvn poAver but by the Avill and poAver 
of God, made that Adetory a means of salvation to 
men. We realize in a moment Avdth AA-hat tremen- 
dous energy the Reformers did battle Avith this, as 
they deemed it, dishonouring conception of the 
incarnate and redeeming Christ. They pointed 
out not only that the ecstatic sentences of the NT 
Avere inconsistent Avith these formal statements of 
Socinian theology, but also that this conception 
A\-as a throAA’back to the discredited Pelagianism of 
the past. They remarked upon the fact that no 
self-forgetting consecration and no impassioned 
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devotion were to bo found in the hymns and 
praj’ers of the still life within the Socinian 
churches. The truth was clear that the Socinians 
had no sufficient doctrine of sin. It was neither 
a transgression of a holy and indefeasible law nor 
a stete of enmity to God. It was the offence of 
an individual man against an indindual God, a 
private injury which God might pass by on any 
conditions that He might choose to impose. ^ 
a consequence the Atonement is really superfluous. 
All that can be said is that God has chosen to 
accept it in the exercise of His will as an offering 
through which He will be reconciled. The motive 
of the love of God as the source and spring of the 
Atonement, the fact of the divine reaction against 
sin, the solemn truth that a holy law cannot be 
broken without the breach of much else, and the 
necessity of a reason in righteousness for Christ’s 
death for sinners, all lie outside the narrow path 
of Socinian theology. The issue of all this is tliat 
both faith and obeaience, both the relationship to 
God and its ethical issues, are bleached of their 
colour. It is not accurate to say that the Socinian 
conception of faith is only assensiis. That is 
deniea, with good reason. But it is fair to say 
that faith never became a full-orbed and adoring 
fidiicia. It never attained to a simple, unquestion- 
ing confidence in God and in His grace revealed 
and made potent in Christ. It never reached to 
that vision of His love, that venture upon His 
mercy, and that victory over the world which con- 
stitute the secret of the Lord. It never evoked 
that love which casts out fear. The final issue is 
soon in the fact that the ethics of the Socinian 
churches in all time never rise to that abandon- 
ment of joy, that quenchless zeal for Christ and 
His kingdom, and that glow of devotion which 
make up the atmosphere of believing churches and 
believing men. The Socinian otliics lacks the i 
dynamic of a faith in the love of a divine Redeemer 
who gave Himself for men. It is unlikely that 
Christian theology will ever hark back to the way 
of the Socinian. It will never build either with 
his intellectual method or upon his narrow and 
scholastic bases. But there is a possibility that, 
through the application of similar methods to the 
self-consciousness of Christ, there may be a reaction 
to anti-Trinitarianism, and from tliat men may 
stand again with the Socinian to utter their denial 
of the deity of Jesus and all that that implies. 


liiTKRATunE.— -The rc.isoncd apoIoucHc of Soclnlnnlsm is to 
be found in the JSihlioihtca Fratnim Potonorxim, Amsterdam, 
1050. Vols. i. and II. contain the letters of Socinus as well as 
his chief controversial worhs. Of these his treatise (U Auclori- 
tatfi Sanela; Scriptura:, Itnhow, 1670, which is said to be his 
e.arlicat writinff, and his de Jem Chritlo Sertatore, Basel, 1601, 
state and defend the basis of his system, and the stress-point of 
his thinhlnp. In the latter it Is the work, and not the person, 
of Christ that is expounded and arjnicd. The elmplest ana 
clearest statement is to bo found in the Raeovian Catechism 
Issued In Polish in 1005, published in Latin in ICOO, and trans- 
lated into Enpliah by John Biddle in 10.52. It was afterwards 
revised and eniarved and reached its final form in lOSO. From 
this ed. Thomas Bees published his Enj;. tr., with a symjwthctic 
liistorloal Introd., in iSlS. A. Harnnck, Hist, of Dojma, 
Enp. Ir., London, 1894-P0 (vols. v.-vli.). pives a full account of 
the fiistoric development and thcolopicai trend of the system. 
Albrecht Ritschl, Crxtieat IJisl. of the Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Reeoncitiatlon, Enp. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, 
deals critically with its chief features ; T. M. Lindsay, JJist. 
of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1000-07, 11., shows its historic 
setting and relationship to the Ucformntlon. The standard 
German work is timt of O. Fock, Dtr Socinianismus, Kiel, 
1817. The biosiwhies of Socinus arc at esyecia! value. The 
earliest (1K55) by S. Prrypkowski Is prefixed to his works. In 
lfu3 It 'Wis rendered Into English by John Ulddlo pC16-C2), who 
has Iwen calietl, sifmiflcantly, 'the father of E.aglish tlnfUri-sn- 
Isin ' wlio«« sufferings in an Intolerant age InrllcaSc the anti- 
pathies aroused by Kodnianism. A sympatiietio Eng. tr. by 
Joshua Toulmin, with a hittorical Introd., was jviWtshed In 1777 
under the title .Ife'fvuV* ef the Life, Character and Tf'rittnarof 
r, Socimit. An illumin!!.*.loi: studv, emtodying the rrs-dt of 
recent researches, is A. Gordon, ' ii-.e Eoe^inl and tlwJrSchoo!/ 
Thecdojicai Iteriere, July XSTp. The rarioos histories pt Uni- i 
tartanSsm la IZsgUnd and In the linite-d States tncie its con- • 


noxion with Sooinianism, and point out the criticism and re- 
dactlon of its conclusions and the difference between their 
points of view. W. M. ClOW. 

SOCIOLOGY. — I, The field. — Sociology is the 
studj’- of human society, which means in its most 

{ general sense the tissue of relations into which 
luman beings enter with one another. The name 
suggests friendliness and co-operation, and it is 
true that a certain ultimate community of aim and 
of character underlies those relations between 
men which are continuously active and pornianont. 
But these are in fact blended with dealings and 
feelings of a hostile or indifferent character, and, 
for purposes of investigation, all or any dealings 
of man with man, anything that conditions or 
proceeds from such dealings, is a social fact. 
‘Envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitabloness’ — 
the unsocial or anti-social elements in one sense 
of the term— are unfortunately relevant to the 
study of social facts in the widest sense, Tlie 
social relation, again, may bo direct, personal and 
conscious, or it may be indirect and unknown or 
ill understood by those whom it aftects. In the 
complexities of tho world market a good harvest 
in the Argentine may affect tho fortunes of a 
Norfolk farmer and possibly tho employment of 
a labourer who would bo puzzled to point out tho 
Argentine on the map. The effect is just one 
element in the operation of a tissue of social 
relationships of which perhaps no one but the 
student of this particular market possesses any 
adequate knowledge, and it is a part of any 
sociological inquiry to bring to light relations of 
I social cause and effect which without systoinatic 
i investigation remain quite obscure even to those 
whom they most intimately afiect. Tlius tho 
social relationship is potentially as wide as 
humanity and as various as life. In tho simpler 
societies, it is true, physical barriers separate off 
different tribes and peoples so that their lives may 
have little or no contact with one anotlier, but, 
as material civilization advances, sucli barriors 
are scaled and tho range of direct and still more 
of indirect social interaction is progrc-ssively 
indened. In the study of society we may deal 
with anything which interc-sts us within tho whole 
range oi this interaction, and it will bo scon that 
by ‘ society ’ wo mean something diflbrent from 
a society. Society is something universal ana 
pervasive, a tissue, ns wo have called it, of 
relations of which it is difficult to find the begin- 
ning or tho end. A society, on tlio other hand, is 
n definite collection of people nnited by certain 
special relations with one another and in some 
way marked off bj' these relations from othors 
who do not enter into them, possessing in fact a 
certain unitj’ and in general a structure and what 
for want of a bettor metaphor we are nccustmnwl 
to call a certain life of its own. Tlio fonnalion 
of societies — tlioir growth, structure, and decay, 
their inner history and their mutnal remtions-— 
constitutes the principal part of the study ol 
society, but not tno whole. Behind Kociettc’! there 
is always society, and the door is opened to senmis 
fnUncics if wo forget the distmctioii. Broadly wc 
mav cxprc-s-s the relationship by saj'ing Uint n H 
ono’ of the general characteristics of society that 
it engenders societies. Out of tho ti»suc of rocml 
relationships emerge collections of people con- 
stituted each with a definite structure of it^ own 
distinguishing it, bat by no ineans severing ltd 
relations with others. If society is tho Its-uc ol 
relationships between men, a sowety may w 
defined as a structure of wlticli the clcrucats nrc 
human beings living in certain enduring and 
definwl relations to one another, Anv girt-ti 
Unman Iwing is as a mle a memferr of wsny 
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societies — e.g., family, house of business, trade 
union. Church, and State — and those societies 
may either be concentric (the smaller group being 
members of the larger) or intersect (e.g., a world 
Church or an international labour • organisation 
cuts across State divisions). , Running through and 
beyond all these societies are the social relationships 
that have not thro^vn up any organized structure. 
Thus the influence of science, philosophy, art, and 
literature is international and extremely pervasive, 
but, tliough we speak of the republic of letters or 
of science, this is no more than a metaphor. The 
mutual influence of thought and discovery among 
the peoples is of old standing and is very great, 
while such organization as it has attained in the 
shape, e.g., of world congresses is recent and 
very partial. Nevertheless the tendency of 
social relationship to take shape in some definite 
organization is interesting and important here as 
elsewhere. 

Ideally the complete subject of sociology is the 
entire field of these social relationships organized 
or unorganized. Any study is sociological which 
concerns itself unth any branch of them, and, as 
human faculty is limited and the field of society 
vast, it is in practice necessary to divide the subject 
into a number of specialisms. Necessary, but a 
necessary evil. For one of the few generalizations 
that can be iaid down with confidence about society 
is that all its different parts, however clearly dis- 
tinguishable for thought, are in their actual develop- 
ment interwoven. The religious, the ethical, the 
legal, the scientific, the economic relations of life 
are rightly distinguished, and, if any results are 
to be attained, each must be studied with the 
minuteness and accuracy that are possible only 
to specialism. Yet change in any one of these 
relations may affect all the others, and the 
specialist who becomes so concentrated on his 
particular branch that he ignores the rest is liable 
to serious errors, such as, e.g., disturbed for a 
time the development of economics. There is no 
fundamental difference in this respect between 
sociology and other sciences, particularly sciences 
which deal with living beings. A pathologist may 
specialize with success on the eye or the ear or the 
bver, though all these organs are part of one 
organism and are affected in their functions by 
changes in other organs. What the social specialist 
has to do is to cultivate his oum garden without 
forgetting the larger field of which it forms a 
part and from which weeds, let us say, may 
spread to his own patch. Or, to drop the metaphor, 
he may make generalizations within his own de- 
partment, but must bear in mind that these results ! 
are conditional on freedom from disturbance by 
influences emanating from other departments. 
These things are so obvious that they would hardly 
be worth stating if it were not for a certain pride 
of specialism which tends to erect the particular 
branch, whatever it may be, that the student has 
chosen into the main stem of society. Thus the 
economist is apt to see in the industrial and com- 
mercial relationships the true and solid foundation 
of society, the groundwork of its development, 
the root of its diseases and decay. The political 
philosopher is convinced that the State is society — 
not merely the governmental organization which 
serves as a shell, but the essence and spirit of 
society itself. The religious man will find all that 
IS of real account in the character of the beliefs 
current among a people. The biologist sees racial 
characters everywhere, and the historian of thought 
IS inclined to the view that intellectual develop- 
soln cause of profound changes in 
civilization. Against all these tendencies to bias 
sociology has to make its protest. Its fundamental 
thesis IS that all parts of society interact, and that 


no pre-eminence over the remainder can be claimed 
a priori for any one element of social life. What 
is the extent of the influence of each is a very 
difficult problem to be solved inductively, and 
probably is destined to receive a different answer 
in relation to different societies and different 
periods. 

Perhaps a single Ulustration may be ' ' ' ‘ r’ ''.''. 

ot cause and efiect and the impossibil ' . ' 

of influence to a single factor. Some " ■ ■ 

in particular, represent history ns an economic process pro- 
ceeding by an inherent dialectic determining and not deter- 
mined by the rest of the social structure. But it must be 
apparent that the industrial structure of our own time is more 
and more determined by scientific discoveries ; nor in the 19th 
cent, would the electric telegraph — one of the key processes — 
have arisen but for the experiments of Gauss and Weber 
stimulated by a theoretical interest, and derived in their turn 
from the purely intellectual work of Volta and many others. 
In our own time wireless telegraphy, a commercial innovation 
of the highest importance, owes its origin to the work of Hertz, 
which is affiliated to the purely theoretical researches of Clerk- 
Maxwell. So far the economic factor is dependent on the 
intellectual, but, if any one thinks that the intellectual factor 
alone determines the application of science to industry, let him 
ask himself why the principle of the steam engine, known to 
Hero of Alexandria, bad to wait for the second half of the 18th 
cent, for its fruition. It is clear that in the Ist cent. B.o. there 
were. men capable of devising practicable steam engines if the 
conditions had created a demand for them. 

It would be easy but superfluous to follow the 
illustration farther. Let us put the point in this 
way. The development, say, of science is primarily 
self-dependent, one discovery leading on to another, 
but it is conditioned by many elements in the 
social order — e.g., by religious freedom, the facility 
of intercommunication, and the social appreciation 
of intellectual work. Social prejudices, moreover, 
affect the fashions of scientific thought; e.g,, 
political passions have encouraged theories of race 
and of the struggle for existence, and national 
prejudices play their part. So again religion has 
its own evolution, but is vitally affected by 
science. Ethical evolution is not the same as 
religious, but is closely interwoven ivith it. Law 
is distinct from either, but cannot violate the 
ethical or the religious standard with impunity. 
National evolution has its own roots, but plays 
upon and is played upon by religious, ethical, and 
economic influences and even by scientific or 
pseudo-scientific theories of race. The existing 
sum of sociological knowledge includes all the 
scientific studies of all these departments of society. 
The ideal sociology which has yet to be created 
would be the synthesis correlating and coirecting 
their results. 

Ultimately, then, sociology is a synthesis of the 
social studies. In the meantime the immediate 
task of the sociologist is humbler and yet dififioult 
enough. Having in .mind the interconnexion of 
social relations, it is his business to discuss and 
expose the central conceptions from which a 
synthesis may proceed, to analyze the general 
character of society, examine the action of social 
development, and distinguish the permanent factors 
on which society rests and from which social 
changes proceed. In a wider sense sociology may 
be taken to cover the whole body of sociological 
specialisms. In a narrower sense it is itself a 
specialism, having as its object the discovery of 
the connecting links between other specialisms. 
In this sense the problem of sociology is the 
i investigation of the general character of social 
relations and the nature and determining conditions 
of social development. 

2. Social science and philosophy. — So much 
controversy has arisen as to the method of such 
investigation as to have in large measure blocked 
the path of investigation itself. The greater part 
of sociological treatises is apt to be taken up 
with questions of the logic of the science. In 
point of fact every science has found out its own 
method by experiment, and it is only by investi- 
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eating social phenomena that Tve shall leam to 
distingmsh between the frnitful and unfruitful 
raethws of approaching them. Nevertheless to 
define the relation of sociology to other inquiries 
that cover or even touch the same field is to make 
some advance in our main problem of clearing up 
fundamental conceptions, and we must deal hero 
briefly with the main issues that have been raised. 

(a) Questions of fact and questions of value . — 
Historically the systematic investigation of social 
life began as a branch of general philosophy. 
Pinto’s Republic is a treatise on metaphysics, 
ethias, aesthetics, psychology, education, and 
political theory in one. For Aristotle ethics and 
Iiolitics in the narrower sense are two branches of 
a more widely conceived political inquiry, and are 
together subordinate to his conception of nature 
and man’s place therein. To the stole the city of 
Cecrops was a microcosm within the wider cosmos 
which was the city of Zeus. In modem times the 
study of social affairs began udth the criticism of 
political authority and was dominated by the 
conception bequeathed to the world by the Stoics 
of a laiv of nature, and down to our own day 
among the followers of Hegel the metaphysical 
theory of the State (q.v.) retains its influence. 
The simpler and truer view of the relations 
between social science and philosophy is due to 
the Utilitarians. For them moral philosophy was 
devoted to the study of the ultimate ends of human 
action, which they declared to be the promotion 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
of those whom action can affect. Political and in 
general social theory were concerned with the actual 
relations of man in society, and this investigation 
would bo the servant of ethics, as it would reveal 
what institutions made for and what were pre- 
judicial to the general happiness. We thus get 
a clear distinction between three inquiries which 
arc. apt to be confused: (1) the inquiry into the 
nature of the good, a discussion of values; (2) 
the inquiry into the actual relations of human 
beings, a discussion of facts ; ( 3 ) the inquiry into 
the means of utilizing our knowledge of the facts 
in the service of the good, the application of ideals 
of . value to the discovered trath as to facts, the 
art of social improvement. 

Certain fundamental questions may bo raised 
here ns to the distinction of value and fact. It 
may be that value (g.v.) is also a fact, an element 
in reality. We shall not pursue the discussion 
hero, ns we should be far from denying the ulti- 
mate co-ordination of all thought— a co-ordination 
in which the conception of what is desirable must 
play a part along with the knowledge of what is 
actual. But, in whatever sense the actual and 
ideal arc related, they are also distinct, and of any 
specific inquiry we must know whether it is deal- 
ing with the one or the other. We may appro- 
priately use the term ‘ philosophy’ for the discus- 
sion of value, whether it be the value of methods 
of attaining truth or the value of modes of life and 
conduct, and the term ‘science’ for the investiga- 
tion of facts and the interconnexions of fact which 
we seek to exhibit as laws. As social life is the 
medium .in which all that we most value has its 
being, it is clear that it falls within the purview 
of philosophv as bore di^ribed, and, if we coll the 
study of value ethics, it follows that any social 
philosophy is a branch or application of ethics, a.s 
the Utilitarians Justljr conceived. But it ts also 
clear that the application cannot be usefully 
attempted without knowledge of the facts of 
society, the systematic exhibition of which is the 
object of a social .science- So far we have a justifi- 
cation for boUi the philosophic and the scientific 
treatment of our snnject. A complete sociology 
would therefore embrace a social plnlosophy and a 


social science. Bat it would he a synthesis, not 
a fusion, of the two inquiries. 

It is necessa^ to make this clear hocause the 
distinction has in fact been too often ignored. If 
we turn to any treatise on social philosophy, wc 
shall find an examination of many of the element- 
ary social institutions— government, law, property, 
the family, international relations, etc. Tliese 
are all existing facts, institutions vnr 3 ing end- 
lessly in detail and often in most essential ele- 
ments from case to case. If wo examine the.se 
institutions in order to discover what is in fact 


common to them or how they in fact differ, we are 
in the region of science. If we examine them to 
discover now far, or in which of these specific 
form-s, they conduce to the good of man, we are in 
the region of philosophy. The fundamental defect 
of the metaphysical treatment of society, however, 
has been precisely that it has not distinguished 
these questions and that in analyzing the actual 
constitution of society it has seemed at tlio same 
time to determine what is and to lay down wliat 
ought to be. As against this method it must bo 
maintained that the analysis of institutions is 
either an analysis of values in subordination to 
some explicit system of ends or an analj’sis of 
their actual form of operation in a given society. 
Both inquiries follow a characteristic method of 
general pliilosophy in that they examine those 
elementary conceptions whioli ordinary thought 
takes for granted. Both cover a good deal of tlio 
same ground. But their final goal and conse- 
quently their continuous interest is different. One 
thinks constantly of the good which an institution 
subserves, the other of the precise form which it 
assumes at a given time, the evolution through 
which it assumed that form, its interaction with 
other institutions, and similar questions of fact. 
Grave confusions arise vdicn issues of fact are 
coloured by judgment of value ; but, when^ the 
facts are completely and acenratoly stated, it is 
reasonable to e.s3ay their valuation, and this is the 
proper task of social philosophy. 

Thus the whole field of society can and slionld 
be treated scientifically, and, when scientifically 
understood, can and should ho roriowed philo- 
sophically. Tliere is no objection to either mothoil 
in itself, but only to a confusion of the two.^ A 
complete sociology, indeed, aims at a synthesis in 
which the two parts, though always distinct, are 
brought into deiinito relation. 

The contusion of method may ho Illustrated by theuncrtttcal 
use of terms like ‘process,' which, If It means anythinff, mesns 
a change to something better, a change which therefore we 
approve, which accortfs with onr standard of etlilwl valuation. 
If this meaning had been kept In mind, it would have been 
Impossible for the conception of progrcM as 
miligatcd brute struggle for existence to hold iu qj™ 
day. In the scienllflc part of our work ws h^ 
terms of distinctively ethical colouring, and with that 
in place of social ‘progress ' and ‘retrogresrion,* we «b5n 
of ^development, “arrest,* and ‘decay.’ It 


else an^ unambiguous meaning to Iw 
which it independent of any 
differences in the Infernal 
social orgnntotJon. Whether such 

a good or a Ixad thing U another quMtioa. On «eth», 
henopropoted the querUon of m 

sodal development beecmM a question *5%^* 5!^’ 

Iheoueslimi of the aocla! Ideal one of ethic#, and the q.je«SJOfj 
wlietlier actual development ha* fjcen or 1* or may be 
M to fo Ui? fdeal one of the applietWor. of ^.ka! 

nrinclple* to sclentSflC result*. Ibe rirwcnt article dwti 
some «?Etall with the deSnllSon of at-dal dwetof**^!;, atv! wly 
briefly Indicates tlie ethical Weaf by Kbkh the C%cu sbou-d l« 

Another phifwpM 
concUtion which ha* given trouble In the feienttfie 
stntly of society l« the eonoeptwn <>! I&w. H tn 
maintained that the objwt of soeiology m a 
is to achieve gcncmlltaiionf whtth the 
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existence of law in the life of society, and it is 
questioned whether law involving necessary con- 
nexion prevails in the field of human action de- 
termined hy the human Mull. The metaphysical 
question of freedom M'hich emerges here has been 
generally held to be of critical imTOrtance to the 
status of sociology as a science. But this is an 
error. It is forgotten that in all sciences the 
‘laws’ M’hich investigation reveals are conditional. 
They tell us what M’ill happen under given condi- 
tions, and enable us to predict what M’ill actually 
happen at a given time and place only on the tacit 
supposition that our knoM’ledge of the conditions 
then and there existing is adequate. Even the 
astronomer M'ho predicts an eclipse for a given 
hour and minute speaks with the tacit reservation 
that the solar system remains unchanged by the 
irruption of a comet or other disturbing bodj'. 
Whenever M’e apply science to practical affairs’, 
the possibility that our enumeration of the rele- 
vant conditions is incomplete becomes a serious 
consideration, and the judgment of the practical 
man is required to round off and apply the condi- 
tional predictions of the specialist. The patholo- 
gist lays do’wn the normal course of a disease. 
The family doctor, using the pathologist’s results 
and kno'wing the history of the patient, forms by 
the union of the two a prognosis M’hich is valuable 
in proportion to his discernment but is not matter 
of demonstrative eertainty. Similarly, what 
sociology tells us or hopes to tell us is what M’ill 
happen under given conditions. The economist, 
e.g., shoM's that, if supply is reduced while demand j 
is constant, prices will rise. This is a result 
reached by legitimate reasoning from certain pos- j 
tulates, generally verified in the M’orkings of a 
modern market. But, if a food controller inter- 
venes, or even if there is a strong appeal to patriot- 
ism or a wide dislike of ‘ profiteering,’ a new 
condition is introduced and the conclusion will not 
hold. The motives that may stimulate the will 
are so various, and the complications of social life 
so intricate, that on any theory of the M’ill all our 
sociological generalizations must be conditional 
in character. If people act in certain normal ways 
conformably to our analysis of human nature, con- 
firmed perhaps by statistical records of actual 
behaviour, then on given conditions certain results 
will follow. Even if wo assume the strictest 
philosophical determinism, we could not get 
farther than this until we knew all the possible 
motives to action which all possible situations 
might throw up. If, on the contrary, M’e assume 
an indeterminism in the old and strrct sense, we 
are for the present no worse off. We shall still be 
able to say that, if the mass of men not as they 
ordinarily do, the results will folloM’. The differ- 
ence would emerge only at a much later stage 
than sociology has reached. For, if there is a 
strictly indeterminate element in the will, then j 
there is a factor M’hich not only is not knoM’n but j 
never can be knoM’n. In that case, while other 
sciences might, ideally, complete the study of 
their subject-matters and succeed some day in 
transforming their hypothetical predictions into 
categorical generalizations in which all relevant 
conditions should be knoivn, sociology and psycho- 
logy would have to leave a gap where the unde- 
termined will operates. None the less on both 
sides of the gap the territory could be explored, 
and the generalizations obtained would be valid 
conditionally on a statable operation of the will. 

But even this distinction admits a little too 
much. It overlooks the power of statistical 
method. _ If there is an element in the operation 
of the will which is bona fide indeterminate, we 
are in the region of ‘pure chance.’ Among a 
thousand persons confronted with a certain conflict 
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of motives it is even odds M’hether any individual 
chooses this or that, accepts, let us say, or refuses. 
To deny this evenness is to take au’ay the indifi'er- 
ence of the will, and inclines us one M’ay or the 
other. Now in such an event it is quite impossible 
to determine hoM’ any one of the thousand may 
act, but of the thousand as a M’hole statistical 
theory will tell us M’hat the probabilities are. 
It M’ill tell us that probably the number of ac- 
ceptances and refusals M’ill be approximately equal, 
and it will give ns a precise measure of the 
improbability of their diverging by more than a 
specified amount from equality. If there are 
many sets of a thousand in question, a divergence 
in the same direction in all of them becomes in- 
creasinglj’ improbable. The approach to certainty 
is asymptotic, but it is the business of inductive 
science to yield not only certainties but also 
measured probabilities, and this is possible to 
sociology by the use of statistics even on the 
assumption (which one may take as almost ex- 
cluded by philosophy) of a strictly indeterminate 
element in volition. In fact, if the indeterminate- 
ness of the will is clearly grasped and the concep- 
tion rigidly applied, it results that, M’hile the 
conduct of any individual in a given case is abso- 
lutely unpredictable, the average of conduct in a 
large number of cases will be exactly what it 
would be if the indeterminate element of choice 
were non-existent. On the average men M’ill act 
in accordance M’ith the predominant motive. If, 
on the other hand, the unknoM’n element does not 
act indiflerently now one M’ay and now another, it 
ceases to be indeterminate, and, if its effect is 
studied over a large number of cases, it must 
become measurable. 

{c) The element of individuality . — It may be 
objected that the individual decision may be just 
the critical event — the turning-point on M’hich 
great things depend. There are moments in which 
a single man holds issues as great as those of peace 
or M’ar in his hands, and the whole future of a 
community will be different as he decides this way 
or that. The scientific view of society has some- 
times been too hasty in dismissing this objection. 
Carried to an extreme, indeed, the objection 
develops with the ‘ great man ’ theory of history, 
the sufficient answer to M’hich is the careful study 
of the careers of great men. Such study shows 
that in the realm of action such men have been 
very narrowly circumscribed by their surroundings 
and have attained their conspicuous position far 
more by clever adaptation to the movements of 
their time than by the poM’er of sheer creation. 
On the other hand, it is false science to limit the 
importance of individuals on the strength of any 
a priori preference for the general and the uni- 
form. All social cause and effect runs through 
the medium of individual character, and it is 
simply matter of empirical fact that individuals 
difter and that character is more strongly marked 
in some than in others. It is also matter of fact 
that the structure of all societies gives the im- 
mediate decision on various issues, sometimes 
issues of great magnitude, to particular persons in 
particular positions. In such cases the character 
of the individual will count. It will not count for 
as much as appears on the surface, for the large 
social causes will operate and will be sure to 
narrow doM’n the choice to a fine point, but none 
the less at that point the attitude of the individual 
M’ill be a makeweight, and it may be just the make- 
weight which turns the balance. There is nothing 
in this to conflict with the ‘ reign of law.’ A tumbler 
rolls along a table, coming sloM’ly to rest at the 
edge. A breath, a tremor, decides whether it stops 
or falls over and is smashed to atoms. "Whichever 
happens, all is in accordance with uniform and 
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indeed, in this example, perfectly mechanical laws, 
but to the tumbler the difference is catastrophic. 
The most rigidly mechanical view of society can- 
not ignore these pervious edges, and in general any 
one who has seen public affairs from the inside, 
particularly if his position is that of a critic rather 
than an actor, must have learnt that, while public 
men are much less free in the range of their choice 
than appears on a superficial view, yet at every 
stage of a movement personalities count. The 
vanity of one highly-placed person, the private 
enmities of another, the fortunes of a Cabinet 
intrigue, the fears of this man for his seat in 
Parliament, the regard of that man for his consist- 
ency, the coldness of Mr. A. to a cause which his 
rival Mr. B. has made his own — all these the on- 
looker has noted with despair as palpable influ- 
ences in matters on which great public interests 
depend. 

The European War was long attributed popularly In Britain 
to the Kaiser. Wilhelm ir. could no more have made the war 
by his single decision than he could have waged it single- 
handed, but the gradual gravitation of his mind towards war so 
subtiy described by M. Oambon reflected the new distribution 
of multitudinous psychological forces in Germany during 1013, 
and a decision was taken in July 1914 in which the scales 
wavering between very nearly equal weights moved finally to 
one side and at that moment the weight of the Kaiser’s person- 
- ality and position was amply sufficient to decide the turn. 

Individuality, then, counts for something, and 
its effects are not altogether smoothed out by com- 
pensations into simple laws of averages because 
there are moments and points of turning when 
individuality — possibly through its weakness as 
much as through its strength — switches a society 
on the line to the left instead of on the line to the 
right, and great consequences ensue. This fact 
introduces an element of uncertainty into any 
science based on and resting in social generaliza- 
tion. But to some thinkers it is accordingly fatal 
to the pretensions of sociologv as a science. Indeed 
many see in it only an illustration of a much 
wider truth applying not only to sociology but to 
all sciences that pretend to deal with life. Science, 
they saw, deals with the universal and the measur- 
able. It is or is destined to be mathematical in 
its final shape. It must have exact likenesses or 
graded and scaled differentiations, so that it can 
generalize, formulate, and j^redict. But life is 
neither uniform nor differentiated only by degrees 
measurable in scale. It is individual, and in each 
of its cases there is something unique and unseiz- 
able by the intellect — creative of essentially novel, 
and therefore unpredictable, developments. Even 
if the idiosyncrasies of individuals could be in 
some measure reduced to law by the fiction of 
averages, the life of a society to which millions of 
individuals contribute each in individual ways is 
so unique that no generalizations apply to it, and 
there are not those large numbers of societies 
which make possible the use of statistics for the 
calculation of average results. What we can 
know, about a community is its history as a living 
organism, just as what we can know about a man 
is his biography. The history and the biography 
may be written with greater or less fullness and 
truth, but, the nearer they come to the real springs 
of life, in either case the more they will reveal 
these as unique, incapable of being inferred from 
any parallel case because there is no parallel case, 
incapable of revealing their own future activity 
because they are essentially creative in such a 
sense that the future need in no way resemble the 
past. 

So far as this argument touches the claim of 
sociology to be a science, it may be sufficient to 
reply Wiat the sphere of science is too narrowly 
conceived when it is identified with generalization 
and prediction. The function of science is to 
examine and describe facts impartially, accurately. 


and systematically. If it finds any of its facts 
unique, it is its business to say so. But it is only 
from systematic comparison that true uniqueness 
will emerge. If we test the action of a living 
organism by mechanical principles, we do or do 
not find a correspondence. Either the circulation 
of the blood corresponds to that of a liquid forced 
through elastic tubes, in which case the physical 
analogy holds and we are right in regarding the 
process as mechanical, or there is a measurable 
divergence, in which case we know what is due to 
the organic elements involved. It is a residual 
phenomenon which we identify, even if we do not 
explain it, only when we have contrasted the 
organie with the known behaviour of the in- 
organic. If the vitalist is right, there will always, 
when the physical and chemical explanation has 
been carried through, be such a residue, but what 
this residue amounts to can be known only by 
carrying the physical explanation as far as it -will 
go and no farther. Similarly it is only when we 
have applied all the generalizations which we can 
legitimately make to the life of a given society 
that we can ascertain and measure the value of 
that factor, if any, which is its own peculiar in- 
dividual self. Inuividuality, if real, will displw 
itself as the result of scientific inquiry. We 
suspect its force just because we do not find 
uniformity. To know it, we must find out 
accurately what uniformity means, to what ex- 
pectations it would lead us, and how far the reality 
differs from these anticipations. The individual 
is not withdrawn from our knowledge. On the 
contrary, knowledge begins with individuals. 
Generalizations are drawn from them and concern 
them, and the limits of generalization in turn dis- 
play and delimit the field of individual differences. 
We come back to the caution which we advanced 
at the outset. Generalizations in all scienpe are 
conditional, with this addendum that it is in the 
failure of generalizations that we discover residual 
phenomena. 

(d) Law and will, — Scientifically, generaliza- 
tions have become popularly known as laws. It is 
not the best of all possible metaphors, and in 
sociology it raises peculiar difficulties. Socio- 
logical laws are sometimes crudely confused with 
the law of the land. In fact, they correspond only 
in so far as the law of the land formulates the 
ways in which ordinary people do ordinarily act. 
Scientific laws have not the force of commands 
and do not impose penalties, but to seize this 
contrast is at once to come perilously near to a 
mistake of the opposite kind. If it is Wiought 
that, because sociological law is not an ordinance 
imposed upon the will, it is therefore something 
necessarily independent of the will and, if ■ralid at 
all, must express something which w’ill and must 
happen in the life of society, no matter _what the 
human beings who constitute that society may 
think or desire, social development comes to be 
conceived as something proceeding fatally and even 
mechanically, which human beings can neither 
arrest, accelerate, nor modify. In opposition to 
that view, it must be maintained that social laws 
rest on and express the ways m which human 
beings act in their relations to one another to- 
gether with the consequences of such actions 
But, as human beings are capable of that reflective 
and deliberate action ■which we call the action or 
will, sociological laws, far from being independent 
of the will, must consist largely of statements of the 
wavs in which human wills act. It follows that 
the"^ mere knoivledge of such laws and of the 
tendencies to which they lead introduces new data 
for consideration and possible new motives. 

Malthus’s law of population, e.ff.. 
given conditions, population must increase raster tnnn tlie 
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mftmof rJbsistence, had s profound and far-reaching offccl upon 
opinion, and Onally upon action, which aeriomly contributed 
to the arrest of the increue of population. Such an effect Is 
faljcly described as a defeat of Jf.ilthus’a law. It is a defeat of 
the tendencies which Hallhus found in operation through the 
appreheniion of the results which Jfailhus predicted. Ihe law, 
properl)- stated, is a conditional gcncraliratlon. If, and so 
tone as, people act in a certain way guided by certain con. 
dltlons, population will increase faster than the means of 
Bubsislencc. When they take this into account, new motives 
come into play and the condition under which the law holds is 
removed. 

Sociological laws therefore do not necessarily 
formulate procc.sscs that must occur indepondcntlv 
of our will, hut rather indicate tlio ways in which 
men not under assignable conditions and the con- 
sequences of such action. The_ knowledge so 
obtained is the necessary condition of a fuller 
control of the life of society by the deliberate will 
of iiumnn beings. 

To sum up. Sociology as a science does not 
involve the negation of the freedom of the wiU, 
nor does it negate the individuality of societies or 
the uniqueness of national histery. Its business 
in general is to ^vc an articulate, impartial, and j 
systematic description of the facts oi social life. 
In these it finds features that recur and features 
tliat arc unique, events attributable to widely 
prevalent social conditions and events attributable 
to the action of this or that individual ; and the 
elements of uniformity it suras up into generaliza- 
tions wliich hold conoitionally on the chameter of 
that complc.^ of circumstances which constitutes 
the indindual life of a society at a given time. 
These generalizations express the ways in which 
human beings act in accordance with the prompt- 
ings of human nature and the consequences of such 
actions j but they do not hold good if other motives 
come into play than those which they have taken 
into account. They display social life as made by 
man for man, not ns imposed on man by a super- 
incumbent ncccssit}’. 

3. The social structure.— (a) Types of society . — 
^Vo hnvo described a society as a structure of 
which the units or elements are human beings 
living in certain more or less durable and depena- 
ahlo relations to one another. The definition is 
intended to fit a family or a State, a literary 
society, or the ' society ’ of a town or a neighbour- 
hood. In the lost case the conditions of durability 
and definiteness may bo sometimes said to recede 
towards the vanishing point, and the limits which 
mark ont one such society from another become 
correspondingly vague. Yet even within a society 
of this kind people exercise mutual hospitality in 
certain recognized ways and within observed limits, 
and the relations between them endure sometimes 
through a lifetime. But, when the term ‘society’ 
is used in so largo a sense, very little can he said 
of it in general. If wc want to ho more precise, 
we must distinguish different kinds of societies, 
and in particular those which rest on the deeper 
needs of man and play the larger part in his life. 
Of these wo may perhaps distinguish three types ; 
{1) the cflcctive kindred * growing ont of the tics 
of parenthood and sex, forming a structure of a 
definite and durable kind deeply rooted in human 
impulses ; (2) the communilj", which is the entire 
society occupying a certain territory* ns long os it 
is united by certain connective relations* that do 
not extend beyond its borders ; (3) what wo shall 
call the ' association,’ by which is meant not one 

I Hv the term ‘effective kindred’ the present writer means 
the kindred to the limit ■within which iw tie is at, r-ctuaily 
operative force — a limit that varies remarkably amonc different 
povpics, and even In different families. 

t Or (in the ease of notnadsl habit, latly tnovinjr In association. 

»U a comroanity Is loosely orpinlred. Individuals or other 
eommimities likr R-psics may occupy or move about In the 
pme territory without enterino Into oonnectire relations with 
1'- I irmly cpmn'.rcd communities, of coarse, brins: all such 
retiUonshifis itndcr control. 


society only or even one speoie-s of society, hut 
rather a genus including all societie.s which ore 
based on specific purposes and needs of man. 
Some such societies are temporary and superficial 
as the purposes they serve. But some arc based 
on proiound needs and must rank with those of 
the greatest importance to the sociologist. Of 
these the Churclics are the most conspicuous in- 
stance. Professional and trade organimtions, 
political parties and leagues, and finally ‘ institu- 
tions,’ universities, colleges and schools, oven great 
businesses and government departments, are all 
societies existing primarily to meet certain needs 
and often possessing a life and character of their 
own which profoundly affect the individuals who 
join them, and react on the other societies with 
which they ore in contact and on the community 
or communities to which they belong. 

(6) The community . — The centre of these three 
types is the community. For the family is 
normally, if not universally, a part of a com- 
munity and intimately attached to ite structure 
and its fortunes, while the association is by defini- 
tion hardly capable of an independent life, but 
requires either a community or communities as ite 
background and support. Sociology therefore is 
right in making the communitjr the centre of its 
inquiry, though it goes vrrong if it_ forgets that 
society is wider than any community and that 
very essential relations may transcend the com- 
munal limits. 

What wc have called the connective relations constituting 
tho community consist mainly in (1) tho observance of a 
common sj'stcm of rules reffulatlnff the ordinary Intercourse of 
life, and (2) mutual protection against both external enemies 
and internal brenclics of the peace. Among many of the 
simpler peoples these two (unctions (all apart, the second 
particularly in internal relations lolling rather to the kindred 
or quasl-klndrcd (e.g., tho totemio group). Tho community 
here consists of people who live in habitual intercourse regu- 
lated by customs which are generally observed but not 
necessarily enforced by organlred collective action, ilorcovcr, 
If there are some rules so enforced, they arc often not such 
as ensure the protection of individuals, which is a matter (or 
the kindred or some other constituent group. Even for 
purposes of external defence or aggression tho community as 
a whole may be very ellpbtly organlred. In larger and more 
organlred communities the enforcement of rules and the pro- 
tection of Its members as well as the maintenance of its own 
being and perhaps the extension of its borders become essential 
features of the community and are the first function of ,0 
distinct organ, tho State (?.r.). 

A civilized community is, in fact, always 
organized ns a State, but the State and the 
community are not to ho identified. By the 
community wo understand tho people in tho entire 
fabric of their life, including their family relation- 
ships, their indust^, commerce, religion, art, and 
relaxation. The State is the organized fabric 
supporting law and government. It is more than 
mere government — with which it is sometimes 
identified — while it is less titan tlic community. 
It includes the executive and judicial system (with 
the public forces, police and military) on the one 
side, and the constituent authority on which 

ovemment is h.osed on the other. In a verj- 

cmocratic country the State may be regarded as 
the community ns organized for those collective 
purposes which involve compulsion as an ultimate 
resort. In undemocratic countries the State is 
not the whole community and may bo alien and 
unfriendly to a greater or less part of it. In many 
simple communities there is no government and 
no State. Community and State therefore arc 
difTerent forms of society, and on the whole Hie 
State belongs to the type of .society which we Itave 
called association. It exists to meet specific 
needs, and it becomes confused with the cotn- 
niunity because in largo and developed societies it 
is the organ and otiter expression of its unity. 
Questions of tho basis, origin, and development of 
society in general, of the community, and of the 
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State should therefore he distinguished. The 
community is a fonn of society, and tlio State is 
an organ of the community. Man huilds society 
os naturally as the bee builds the honeycomu 
because isolated man is an incomplete being, and 
societies vary in every possible way because man’s 
nature is so various, and on all or almost all sides 
needs the social relation to complete its expression. 
As social beings the men whoso lot is cast together 
build communities, but in the formation, main- 
tenance, and development of these ^lermanent 
structures the differences of human qualities make 
themselves felt. The distinction wliich wo drew 
between social relations in the wider and narrower 
sense comes into play, and it is only so far as the 
tendencies making for co-operation overcolne those 
of antagonism that the community extends, and 
only so far as the former gain at the expense of the 
latter that it can develop. Thus the conditions — 
psychological, historical, or environmental — that 
make for co-operation determine the life and 
character of the community, and the abstract fact 
that man is a social animal is only the first step in 
explanation. The State reflects the life of the 
community, in part its conscious or half-conscious 
need for organization, in part the actual superiority 
which organization confers in the struggle for 
existence. It is natural neither in the sense of 
issuing immediately from man’s primitive impulses 
nor in that of spontaneously expressing his matured 
perfection. On the contrary, at all knoAvn stages 
it requires oflbrt and criticism to adjust its control, 
whether to the lower or to the higher nature of 
man. 

As a durable society a community is, in accord- 
ance with our definition, a structure of which the 
unitary elements are human beings living in 
defined and permanent relations with one another. 
It may include many subordinate societies, oven 
the simplest communities, c.g,, generally includ- 
ing several families (at least in the narrower sense 
of the term). 'VVliat is generally necessary to the 
maintenance of the community is that the several 
relations between individuals, families, and associa- 
tions within it should ho compatible with one 
another. However complex, they must, taken 
together, ho self-maintaining; economically, c.g,, 
the relationship between motive and efibrt must 
so work out that the community produces enough 
to maintain itself. On the side of law and order 
its members must on the whole know what they 
may expect of others and what others expect of 
them. Even a game cannot bo played without 
this much of mutual understanding, still less the 
complex business of running social life. Thus, 
from the simplest people upwards, every com- 
munity known has its web of traditional custom, 
which as a whole makes up a fabric that udth less 
or more of friction will somehow work. Thus a 
community is not only a structure hut a self- 
maintaining structure — one of which the parts arc 
always in movement and action, but on such lines 
that by movenmnt and a((tion the structure is on 
the whole maintained. This description is sugges- 
tive of the life of an organism, and not the less so 
if we ron.sider that the structure nm}' not only he 
maintained but also develop, and not only develop 
but also perhaps decay and even perish, so that ! 
what might seem to ho an objection to our general 
postulate of self-maintenance falls into place ns 
an exception Y,'hich proves the rule. How fur is 
this con)parison a metaphor, and how far does it 
express the real essence of communal life? 

The objection coimnonly made is that an organ- 
ism is a unity possessing a life and consciousness 
a.'j a whole and not in its several parts, wliereas, 
whatever unity the commnnity may have, the life 
and conscious!)os.s arc manifested in its individual 


members. Our consciousness in its normal 
functioning is unitary, and wo Imow nothing of 
any consciousness in our component cells. In the 
community, on the other hand, each component 
individual is a conscious being, and we know 
nothing of any central consciousness unless it be 
either (a) that of a ruler, who is after all one 
member of the community, or (6) the common 
councils and decisions of many or all members of 
the communitj' acting in co-operation. Hero, we 
may agree, is a material difibrenco which disposes 
of any attempt to treat the community as a species 
of living organism, if that means a species of 
animal. 

(c) The organic principle.— 'Qni there is another 
and more cficctual way of using the term. Wo 
may define the organic in general terms and treat 
living beings, societies, and perhaps other things 
{c.g., works of art) as species falling within it. 
An organic whole, then, is a system with a distinct 
character and mode of action of its own constituted 
by the conjoint action of parts, each in turn with 
a distinct character and mode of notion of its o^\^l, 
hut conditioned in the maintenance of their char- 
acter and the pursuit of their activity by their 
mutual requirements as members of the union. 
The relation of whole and part requires no external 
agency to create or maintain it. This difierontiates 
it from a mechanical whole in which something 
essential to the formation is always external. It 
must bo said further that organic unities dillbr in 
two principal respects. (1) Somo are more and 
some less tliorough-going and intimate. In some 
the parts cannot exist without the whole; in 
others they survive its destruction, but modified 
or crippled in greater or less degree. Among the 
higher animals a cell removed from the body 
rapidly dies ; among the lower it may survive 
permanently with some change of form. Viewed 
under this aspect, some social relations are scon to 
be very intimate. Indeed the sum-total of all the 
social relationships in wdiicli a man stands must bo 
regarded as so deeply afi'ecting his whole nature 
that, if wo suppose tucm all cancelled, it may bo 
doubted whetlicr ho could still bo called human. 
Any given society, however, may embody only a 
fraction of these relationships, and its dissolulion 
might not greatly afreet the individual. We 
cannot say a 2 ^riori how it will bo in any given 
case but merely note that on this side the intimacy 
of tho organic union varies in every possible 
degree. (2) Tliero is, further, a variation of kind, 
according as the union is harmonious or constrained. 
Each part is so far distinct as to have its own 
tendencies and potential itie.s. Itnmy find in the 
other parts tho co-operative conditions nccessap' 
to fulfil these, or it may find forces which in 
greater or less degree distort and cramp it, bticli 
mutual constraint — tho price, so to say, of mutual 
development — is of common occnirenco in organic 
unions, but necessarilj’ involves a loss of_ energy 
and, if carried far enough, entnuH the risk of a 
break-up. TIio organic principle is pnro_ or jinr- 
nionious in proportion os tho constraint involved 

diminishes, ... 

To apply’ these princifdes to a community, it 
may have many constituent groups, each uitli a 
certain internal life, and these n turn are com- 
po.sed of individuals, cacli ''■■iH' bis cnnacities 
which may or may' not be fnlhjled. It will sunice 
to consider tho community in rolntion to the 
individual. What do wo mc.m by fnllilment of 
capacity? Human life rests on impubcs which m 
their higher and more definite form Ihicoihc pur- 
poses, Any ntUiinmcnt of n pnrjiose is pro tanio 
a fulfilinoiit of some element in our nature, but 
purposes may be distracted and conflicting, fo tfiat 
the fulfilment of one may be the frnstration o! 
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others, and there is no fulfilment of the self as a 
whole. Hence, conversely, if there is any fulfil- 
ment of the self as a whole, it must lie in_ the 
realization of a comprehensive purpose or in a 
coherent system of purposes. Now, one purpose 
might he pursued through life to the disregard of 
all others. There would then be consistency of 
action, hut no fulfilment of the mass of impulses 
or purposes. But, conversely, the purpose or 
system of purposes might be such as would give 
to all manner of impulses and purposes^ the greatest 
scope compatible with mutual consistency. It 
might indeed be a summing up of such purposes as 
seem in relation to one another. This would yield 
the most complete possible fulfilment of the self as 
a whole. The process of such fulfilment is the 
development of personality, which is thus seen to 
rest on the free scope of each part conditioned 
only by the harmony of the whole. 

what is true within the single personality 
applies miifatis mutandis to the plurality of 
persons in a society. If wo conceive a common 
purpose, or system, embracing all purposes of all 
individuals so far as they .are mutually consistent, 
the realization of such a system would be the com- 
pletest fulfilment of the life of a community. 
Ideally such a system would be one which should 
lay all elements of our nature under contribution, 
informing them with a spirit of unity rather than 
limiting them by constraint. It is clear that such 
a harmony could be expressed only in a religious 
ideal setting before humanity as a whole the 
meaning and value of its life. Of such an ideal all 
that can be said here is that the two conditions on 
which it rests are those which we have called 
harmony and freedom — fullness of scope for our 
many-sided nature conditioned at the lowest by 
the requirement of mutual consistency, or at a 
higher grade inspired by conscious relation to a 
harmonious whole. 

A community ^vill be harmonious or organic in 
the purest sense in proportion as it realizes these 
conditions — t.e., as it rests upon and calls forth 
the_ personality of its members in all respects in 
whicli they are in fact capable of harmonization. 
Thus it will repose upon the social qualities in the 
narrower of the two senses given to that term. It 
will not admit any quality or activity incompat- 
ible •with the consistent working of the whole, nor 
allow the restraint or stoppage of any development 
except on the score of such incompatibility. 

Unfortunately, as we saw at the outset, the 
term ‘ social qualities ’ has a much wider sense ; 
the human beings of whom society is composed do 
not with their whole being enter into harmonious 
co-operation : they are centres of independent life 
with interests of their own, in the pursuit of 
which they impinge on one another, crossing each 
other’s paths. The various groups which they 
form act ■with a similar collective selfishness, so 
that we are faced by centrifugal tendencies and 
begin to wonder how it is that the community is 
kept together at all. Thinkers who start from 
these_ tendencies have, in fact, formed Wo main 
theories of the origin of social union. 

{d) The principle of force . — One school rests the 
State upon force. Now it is true that organized 
society lias never yet been able to dispense with 
force, but force itself as applied in social life is a 
conception requiring analysis. Where more than 
two oy three are gathered together, force cannot be 
effectively exerted by a single man. It may no 
doubt be wielded, directed in detail, by the will of 
a. single chief. But essentially it rests on dis- 
cipline and organization, and organization involves 
a_ delicate psychological balance. Even in a dis- 
must at Wttom he n widely 
diflused will to obey, and, if there comes a point 


at which for any reason that will is shaken, 
the whole fabric may, as the world has seen, 
suddenly crumble. In a slave society there must 
be union among masters and overseers or pri'vileged 
slaves. In an aristocratic society compromises 
and shifts are adopted to prevent trouble with Uie 
mass, and ‘ charity’ plays a large part in substitu- 
tion for justice, wliUe the power of the governing 
class rests on an energetic development of a 
common will. In short, if organization involves 
force, it is still more true that force rests on 
organization, and organization on response of 
mind to mind, will to will. There may indeed be 
a large class of slaves, serfs, or subjects who have 
‘nothing to do with the laws except obey them,’ 
but even here, as we get closer to the facts, we 
generally find that it is easier to proclaim laws 
than to enforce them if they are definitely out of 
keeping with the ingrained tendency of the mass. 
Repression may unfortunately play a very large 
part in social organization, and many of the vital 
social impulses may be inhibited, but there must 
be some seed of social co-operation, even if it is 
limited to a small section of the community which 
conceives its common good as conditioned by the 
subordination of the remainder. Force is not the 
basis of the State as such, but is the element in 
State organization which is the exact antithesis of 
the organic principle, expanding or contracting as 
that principle contracts or expands, but incapable 
of extinguishing the last germs of its life without 
resolving the structure into a chaos of centrifugal 
elements. 

(e) The principle of self -interest . — Other thinkers 
have founded the community on self-interest, and 
this theory has taken two main forms. In one the 
organized communitv, the State, is based on a 
contract. Individual self-seeking, unable to get its 
way, comes to terms with others, ‘ so as neither to 
do nor Buffer injustice,’ and the result is an agreed 
system of general rules and an accepted govern- 
ment to enforce them. This theoiyf, viewed in 
broad principle and without regard to the ingenui- 
ties of its historical exponents, covers a part of 
the facts. It is true that on the balance the 
interests of each man are in general better served 
by some sort of order than by anarchy, and a 
vague sense of this truth may even operate as a 
true psychological factor in securing consent to 
government. But as a principle the theory of 
contract errs by omitting the entire common 
interests of mankind and With it the manifold and 
eomplex relations into which human beings enter 
spontaneously through the development of their 
own impulses. Compact, express as well as im- 
plied, plays its part in public as in private life. 
Public transactions ore atiected by reciprocity, 
and men favour or disfavour a project of laws 
which does not directly touch them from a sense 
that the same principle might be applied in a 
way that would directly touch them. Indeed in 
this manner there is an element of self-interest in 
the assent nominally given to law itself. But the 
part played by calculating egoism is very secondary 
to that of the various impulses that constitute the 
Ego. It is true that men are more moved by 
something that might easily have happened to 
themselves than by things more remote, but this 
is^ largely because such things necessarily lie 
within the range of their experience and are the 
more readily realized in imagination. Pity is not 
a fear lest the like misfortune befall oneself. It is 
quite another kind of emotion. But it is more 
easily stirred by ■ a situation in which one can 
readiW imagine oneself or others near to one to be 
placed. Both for good and for evil our relations 
bo others rest primarily not on egoistic calculation, 
but on direct and spontaneous impulses and 
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emotions, and the organized life of the community 
represents rather the adjustment of such impulses 
and their reduction to order and system than a 
precarious balance of purely self-centred interests. 

The second form of this theory played an im- 
portant part at one stage in the development of 
economics. It was conceived that in a community 
in which every man was free to pursue his own 
interests, and enlightened enough to understand 
its true conditions, the play of economic forces 
would suffice to secure the common good. Since 
each knows where his own shoe pinches, it is the 
free purchaser in the free market who is most 
likely to get the shoes to fit his own feet. The 
workman who can sell his labour freely works to 
the best advantage. The employer who can secure 
labour freely finds the best man for the most 
paying job, and the most paying job is that for 
which at the moment there is the Avidest demand. 
Thus demand and supply, operating in a world 
of free, equal, and intelligent beings, adapt the 
efforts of each to the maximum needs felt in that 
world, and there is a natural harmony of interests 
on which the statesman should rely for the promo- 
tion of order and progress. On this theory only 
two comments are required here. The first is 
that it postulates freedom, enlightenment, and 
equality of opportunity, Avhich, if obtainable, are 
so only by a complete system of restraint on the 
oppressive use of personal or class ascendancy — 
i.e., it postulates after all organized action for the 
common good. The second is that this theory 
simulates a harmonic view of society, but is really 
different in principle. For in the harmonic vieAV 
the interest of one is in the Avelfare of others. In 
this view the interest of each one is merely served by 
the others as instruments, and the correspondence 
assumes a kind of ‘pre-established harmony’ 
which is little short of miraculous. We must dis- 
tinguish sharply between a harmony grooving out 
of social impulses and expressed in a common 
purpose and a harmony resting on a mechanical 
coincidence of self-centred desires from which the 
social interest is eliminated. But, though these 
two forms of harmony are distinct in idea, they 
have something more than the name in common. 
It is a very important truth that even as self- 
centred individuals men have a certain community 
of interest — e.g., that in the long run the trader 
gains by the prosperity of his customer, that high 
wages may mean cheap production, and so forth. 
These relations testify to underlying conditions of 
harmony in human life, whether men are aivare 
of them or not, and the old economic theory had 
at least a glimpse of the truth. On the other 
hand, to bring these conditions to light and make 
them the basis of social organization a very 
different psychology is required. 

(/) The blending of distinct principles . — Thus 
we find different and even opposed principles 
operating in the life of the community. But Ave 
must not imagine those principles either as lying 
side by side or as in continual conflict Avith one 
another. Men adapt themselves to their condi- 
tions, and under a system of constraint some 
tendencies atrophy and others develop and take a 
firmer hold, ana one may become in time a loyal 
and Avilling slave, Avhile another takes it as a 
natural right that he should be master. The actual 
system of society may be far from harmonious, but 
may be very deeply rooted in the minds of the 
members as they nave come to be under the press- 
ure of generations of historic development and 
may be strongly resistant to changes Avnich would 
in fact liberate many of its suppressed potentialities 
and yield a fuller and more harmonious life. Such 
a community is highly organic in the sense that 
its members are deeply penetrated by its spirit. 


though it may be of Ioav OTade from the point of 
vieAv of the harmony Avhich it secures. 

It Avould seem then that to define a community 
as an organism Avould be to simplify our problem 
too much. A community has more or less of 
organic character m the case may be, or sometimes 
more of one organic character and less of another, 
and is accordingly less or more subject to internal 
(or external) constraints. If, then, the community 
is not as such an organism, may Ave call it an 
organization? The term has been proposed to 
avoid the analogy of the animal organism, but it 
carries with it converse suggestions Avhich are 
hardly less objectionable. All communities are 
no doubt more or less organized, in that they are 
structures in Avhich people stand in fairly definite 
and durable relations in Adrtue of Avhich they so act 
as on the Avhole to keep the structure in being. 
But the term ‘ organization ’ is apt to suggest that 
this structure is intelligently planned for a purpose 
and imposed for that purpose on an otherwise 
unordered people. Such organization of course 
plays its part Avithin most communities at one 
point or another, but in the main the community 
groAvs out of the needs, and indeed the purposes, of 
individuals, but not out of a common purpose, 
Avhile, if it achieves a common purpose, that is 
rather the floAvor of its high development than the 
originating cause of its being. We may speak of 
‘the organization of a community’ in a neutral 
sense, leaving its base and character, Avhether 
organic or mechanical, purposive or impurposive, 
to be further determined. But Ave had better 
avoid defining the community as an organization. 
GenericaUy a community — Ave fall back on our first 
account — is a self-maintaining structure, composed 
of individuals Avith lives and purposes of their OAvn, 
but in perpetual interaction Avith one another. 
This interaction modifies the individual so far that 
the normal community settles doAvn to an accepted 
order. Hoav far in such order the development of 
individuals is subject to restraint, distorted, and 
suppressed, hoAV far it is full, harmonious, and free, 
are questions to Avhich the ansAver must difter from 
case to case, and in each case it tells us hoAv far 
that community is in the full sense a completely 
developed organism. 

Whatever the relative importance of the co- 
operative or the repressive principle in its life, the 
communal structure is a Avhole, constituted by 
those elements of character which its constituent 
individuals contribute, Avhile it modifies those indi- 
viduals to the extent to AA-hich it draws forth from 
them or represses the characteristics Avhich in a 
different social milieu Avould have had a different 
history. So understood, the common life is pre- 
cisely the sum-total of the individual lives as 
actually lived in the community. _ 

4. The development of the community. — Stmc' 
tures Avhich maintain themselves in continual 
process, through the interaction of then: parts and 
by dealings AVith their physical or, social environ- 
ment, may be said to difter from one another in 
one or more of three principal points, and it is by 
such differences that Ave measure their development. 
These points are (<i) the efficiency of their operation, 
[h) their scale or scope, (c) the basis or principle of 
their organization. 

(d) JSfficiencv.—The term suggests an end or 
purpose. BEoav far purpose can be attributed to 
communities . as such is, as has been hmt^, a 
doubtful question, and it cannot be discussed here. 
But, whether of clear purpose or othenvise, the 
community somehoAV maintains itself, and that 
not like a stock or stone by dull inertia, but like 
an organism (it does not matter for the moment 
whether the likeness is superficial or fundamental) 
by unceasing metabolism. It protects itself against 
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enemies and against internal disorder. Its members 
supply themselves, largely if not principally by 
mutual service, with the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life. All this, though it ma.y not be 
planned by any common will or by any single will 
on behalf of the community, may obviously be in 
fact performed with greater or -vvith less efficiency. 
It is the requirement of efficiency that gives rise to 
the division and combination of effort, the articula- 
tion of social functions, all that we are accustomed 
to call organization in the narrower sense of the 
term. The farther differentiation proceeds, the 
greater is the need of some supreme regulation 
based on recognized principles. But without assum- 
ing a common purpose to be universal, we may say 
that every community in maintaining its being 
exhibits a degree of efficiency, high or low. 

(6) Scale or scope.— Communities differ in scope. 
This has two principal meanings. In the first 
place, they differ in mere size. A living organism 
may consist of a single cell or of millions of cells, 
a community of three or four families or of a 
hundred million men ; and it may be remarked 
that unity and size are not, generally speaking, 
easy to reconcile. Great organizations generally 
contain small organizations within them, and some- 
times the smaller organization is the more effective 
unity of the two. Thus the cell is more efficiently 
organized than the life of some of the metazoa 
which are aggregations of cells acting normally as 
one being but capable of independent life. Many 
of the larger human communities have been loosely 
compacted, and the smaller units composing them 
have in history shown more vitality, more power 
of keeping together and maintaining themselves, 
than the whole to which they belonged. In the 
simpler societies the tribe is often a feeble and ill- 
organized community, as compared with the clan 
Avhich is its immediate component. 

But there is a less obvious sense in which com- 
munities differ in scope. They cover a larger or 
smaller sphere of life and activity. The total out- ; 
put of human energy may be relatively great or 
small, poor and narrow or rich and many-sided in 
its development. As the scientific, the religious, 
the imaginative interests develop, as callings are 
differentiated and wealth and industry grow, 
the scope of life extends. The metabolism that : 
sustains the social structure is more intense, the | 
outlook is wider, the pace faster. There always 
arises the question whether the old bottles w'lll 
hold the new wine, or, to drop metaphor, whether 
the sum of the activities, at once extended and 
intensified, will still maintain itself as a unity or 
suffer disruption. The success of the community 
in absorbing manifold and divergent developments 
into the unity of its life is the measure of its scope. 

(c) The base or principle of organisation. — Com- 
munities differ in spontaneity. As we have seen, 
organization may be imposed upon elements which 
are indifferent to its purposes from -without. The 
elements are then subdued, for their energies are 
directed by the superincumbent force into channels 
into which they would not naturally flow. With 
time their original impulse may be crushed, or it 
may be simply held m check to re-assert itself 
when the pressure is removed, while, so long as 
the organization remains mechanical and in pro- 
portion as it is mechanical, it is alien to the 
elements which are made to serve it, and herein 
there must be necessarily a net loss of efficiency, 
because by hypothesis some portion greater or less 
of the inherent energy of the parts is indifierent or 
even hostile to the purpose for which it is being 
used. On the other hand, the structure may spring 
from and express the inherent energies of the parts 
themselves, which spontaneously respond to one 
another, each eliciting from the other the output 


of its inherent energy for the fulfilment of its 
capacity. Such a structure differs from every 
other in that it has the root of self-maintenance 
and development in itself, diffused through alHts 
parts. It is in accordance with our definition 
organic. As applied to society, it is easy to 
recognize in this description the ideal life pf a 
community, and it is as easy to see that it is an 
ideal which is very imperfectly realized in any 
existing community, and one that is not readily 
reconcilable with the imperfections of human 
nature. It results, however, that communities are 
organic in proportion as their life is based upon 
spontaneous co-operation, and that a free co-opera- 
tive commonwealth, however difficult to realize, 
has within it the foundations of a more complete 
and stable unity and of a higher efficiency than 
the most complete mechanical organization. It is 
also clear that it has within it the power of attain- 
ing a very much wider scope than the mechanical 
organization which is by hypothesis repressive, and 
which, while it may be exceedingly efficient for 
one purpose, must cramp human nature on other 
sides. Could there be co-operation in freedom, on 
the other hand, it would be a co-operation on all 
sides of life which are capable of social or harmo- 
nious expression. 

But, though co-operation may be based on free- 
dom, it womd be a mistake to suppose that the 
most completely organic society could dispense 
■with positive institutions, or that there could be 
harmony of manifold impulses without limitations 
and restraints. The best impulses require direction 
and co-operation, and even a community of saints 
would need a definite order in which the special 
functions of each person on each occasion should 
be indicated. The problem of freedom is not that 
of dispensing with all guidance and aU restraint, 
but that of finding the Tines upon which the mani- 
fold social qualities of man can develop in harmony, 
with the result that the restraints involved are 
voluntarily accepted and self-imposed. Nor is the 
problem of organic construction that of engender- 
mg the social impulses, which are bom and not 
made, but that of so adjusting the framework of 
institutions that such impulses have free play and 
scope for development. This is the tmth expressed 
by T. H. Green when he says that the direct object 
of legislation is to create not the common good — 
conceived as the free operation of a spirituri prin- 
ciple — but rather the conditions under which the 
common good may develop. Legislation cannot 
make men honest on principle, but commercial law 
may be such that honesty is the road to ruin, while 
it may be so reformed that the honest man becomes 
capable of holding his own. Industrial law may 
enable the harsh employer to beat do-wn prices by 
sweating, and so render it impossible for any one 
who refuses to employ others except on a living 
wage to remain in the trade. When such a law is 
amended, it does not force anybody to be truly and 
spontaneously considerate in his dealings — in this 
sense no one can be made good by Act of Parlia- 
ment — but it does enable the considerate man to 
play his part as an employer in industry. Thus it 
IS no more possible to create an organic spirit than 
it is to make a li-ving thing, but it is possible to 
open the channels along which the vitalizing fluid 
may run and thereby gather energy and volume. 
What we call free institutions are institutions 
which on the whole rest for their stability on this 
vital principle, and provide the lines upon which 
it can move without obstruction. 

Communities, then, differ in the three essential 
respects of efficiency, scope, and spontaneity, nor 
do they tend to vary concomitantly in the three 
relations ; e.g., a community may be organicaUy 
one — its common life a ‘spontaneous’ expression 
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of character — but very small and very limited in 
the scope of its activity. Thus a little clan may 
stand together as one man to protect every one of 
its members, its unity based on spontaneous and 
deep-seated feeling. On tlie other hand, it contains 
only a few score of individuals, and its notions of 
life may be exceedingly narrow. Again, a large 
community may be efficiently organized upon the 
basis of military despotism. It is then an ex- 
ceedingly formidable force in the world, and may 
defeat and destroy rivals who have cared more for 
the development of individuality and less for dis- 
cipline and order. This is the victory of mechan- 
ism over the spirit ivhich is the recuiTent tragedy 
of human history. 

Again, the life of a community may be many- 
sided and so rich in scope, but the greater ampli- 
tude conditioned by freedom may be purchased at 
the expense of organic unity. There may be an 
order like that of the Roman em23ire superimposed 
on heterogeneous peoples allowing great latitude 
for internal movements such as are illustrated in 
the rich religious growth of the imperial period. 
Such states do a service for civilization, though 
not quite the highest service, and their weaknesses 
are easy to see. 

Lastly, the organic principle may be strong and 
penetrating, but not pure or harmonious, resting, 
e.g., on the strong mutual development of certain 
qualities and a certain attitude of mind which 
represses other qualities of personality. Such 
organic character will often be found in small 
communities of very simple mode of life, and some- 
times even, through the strange adaptability of 
mankind, in larger communities supporting es- 
sentially repressive systems of authority. 

Thus these three features of social organization 
vary independently, and development may be 
measured by the advance in any one of them. 
But, considered in its fullness, it is measured by 
the advance in all three taken together. That is 
to say, the most developed community would be 
that which effectively achieves the most complete 
synthesis of the widest range of human activity, 
including within its membership the largest 
number of human beings, but in such wise as to 
rest most completely upon their free co-operation, 
thus expressing the wnole of their vital energies 
as far as these are capable of working together 
in harmony. Judging by this standard, we may 
speak of one society as more highly developed than 
another, and we have in this conception a general 
criterion of advance in organization. 

S. Complete development and the ethical ideal. 
— Now, the final term of development in these 
three respects accords with the ideal of a rational- 
istic system, of social ethics. For, whatever the 
view taken in detail by the ethical rationalist, his 
general principle is that right conduct must form 
a rational system. A rational system is one 
applicable to all humanity in all the varied rela- 
tions of its life, and its demand is for a practical 
consistency in character and conduct. By practi- 
cal consistency, again, is meant a system of pur- 
poses which in their operation do not conflict with 
but support and require one another, forming a 
whole within which they are distinct but inter- 
dependent parts.^ Thus such a system constitutes 
an organic whole, as it has been here defined, and 
one that embraces the whole of human life and 
activity. Thus for a rational ethics the good life, 

1 It may be objected that the requirements of a rational 
system would be satisfied by the subordination of all purposes 
to one supreme end, so that in place of a system of ends distinct 
but interdependent rational conduct would be of the nature of 
a mechanism in which every detail is a mere means to a single 
end. This conception can be shown to rest on an imperfect 
view of rationality, but in relation to ethics^ it is sufficient to 
remark that it involves a denial of all intrinsic value to person- 
ality — x.e. at once of conscience, of love, and of justice. 


if actually realized in society, would form a per- 
fectly organic unity of the widest possible scope. 
It follows that at bottom the ethical and the 
organic principle are the same thing. Thus, when 
we speak of ‘ higher ’ and ‘ lower ’ development in 
the senses here set out, the ethical implication of 
these terms is fully justified from the point of view 
of a rational ethics. But it is important to remark 
that the terms ‘ higher’ and ‘lower ’ may be used 
of organization without an ethical reference, im- 
plying merely the greater or less completeness, 
efliciency, or extent of the organization itself. 
From this point of view, the three characteristics 
here taken are the essentials. For organization, 
to be complete, must rest on an internal principle, 
and will be more or less complete in proportion as 
it is saturated with that principle. The principle 
must be efficient in governing the parts and in 
controlling their activities, and, completeness being 
thus assured, extent is measured by size and what 
ive have called scope. Thus we arrive at the result 
that in fundamental principle development in social 
organization, considered in its fullness, coincides 
with ethical development as conceived by a ration- 
alistic system. This is the fundamental proposi- 
tion in the relation between sociology conceived as 
a science of facts and sociology as a philosophy of 
values. Partial developments may diverge from 
ethical requirements in any degree. 

From this point the further treatment of the 
subject, which cannot be pui-sued here, divides 
into two branches. The first is philosophical and 
consists (a) in the justification of tne ethical theory 
here laid down, and (b) in its expansion and appli- 
cation to social institutions. This is the task of 
social philosophy proper. The second is scientific 
and consists in ascertaining the condition of develop- 
ment, the correlation of its different branches, the 
causes making for its furtherance, arrest, or decay, 
and the principal phases of its partial achievement 
in the course of historic civilization. 


Literature. — ^Thetenn ‘sociology 'is due to Comte (see art. 
Positivism), and the modern treatment of the subject has been 
greatly influenced by his work and that of Herbert Spencer. 
To Comte his General View of Positivism, Eng. tr. by J. H. 
Bridges, new ed., with introd. by F. Harrison, London, 1B08, is 
the best introduction. Spencer’s Principles of Somo^gyv, 
London, 1900, is now mainly of historical interest, but his Study 
of Sociologyt>, do. 1880, is a brilliant introduction which retains 

value. 

Sociological literature since Spencer's time has been exceed- 
ingly voluminous, but the subject has been pursued more 
successfully in its special aspects than as a whole. For this 
reason any adequate bibliography would be of unmanageable 
[limensions. Perhaps the best recent treatise, professedly 
jocioJogical in aim, is R. C. Mclver, Community : a Sociological 
Stttdy, London, 1917, to which the present writer must express 
his obligations. Numerous text-books and introductoty vmumes 
have appeared in America, among which F. H. Giddings, 
Principles of Sociology, New York, 1898 ; L. F. Ward, Outhnes 
of Sociology, do. 1898; J. Q. Dealey and L. F. W^d, Tcyf- 
ioofc of Sociology, do. 1905 ; F. W. Blackmar and J. L. Gilhn, 
Outlines of Socrology, do. 1916; Albion W. ^mall, ffeneraf 
Sociology, Chicago, 1906 ; E. A. Ross, Foundations ofSomology, 
[Jew York, 1905 ; and C. A. Ellwood, Sociology in its Psycho- 
'.ogical AspecU, do. 1913, illustrate various methods of trea^ 
T^nt. L. T. Hobhouse,_ Feefuf . Fohficuf 

Vheory, was also published in America (New ^rk, laiij. iue 
American Journal of Sociology, Sociological 
Sociological Review published by the (London) Sociolomcal 
Society are the principal serial publications '".®°Sh8h. 
irsb volume of the ForfofopicorP^ers contain a va^aWe 
irt. on ‘The Origin and Use of the Word Sociology b^ V. V. 
Sranford. In French E. Durkheim s works, especially Les 
Rlglesde lamithode soeiologique\ Paris, 

)f R’ Annie sociologique are important, and the volumes of io 
Science sociale incorporate the principal work of the school of 
je Play. In German G. Simmel, Soziologie, ^ipzig, 1908, is 
I vSinous treatise, and P. Barth, I>ie Philosophie der 
leschichte als Soziologie, ^.1897, a very valtmble risumA 
waller Lyer, Phasen der Kultur, is of interest to toe student 
rcomparative sociology. ’PhoyierUljahrschriftfur msse^ 
chaftliche Philosophie und Soziologie may be consulted. In 
Sngland the general subject has ^en approached mainiy from 
he philosophical point of view. E. J. Urwick, A 
/Social Progress, London, 1912, and J. A. Hobson, The Focifll 
Problem, do. 1901, are of value to the general student. J. H. 
WuitoTad and H. J. W. Hetherington, Social Purpose, 
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London, 1918, and J, S. Mackenzie, Outlines of Social Phil- 
osophv, do. ISIS, ore representative volumes (Mackenzie’s 
introd: to Social Philosophy, Glasgow, 1890, retains its 
value). Westermarck, ill, 2 vols., liondon, 1908, L. T. 
Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, rev. ed., London, 1915, and 
A. Sutherland, Origin and Groicth of the Moral Instinct, 2 
vols., do. IS9S, are in the main works on comparative sociolo^ 
on the side of custom and ethics, Graham Wallas, 2’nc 
Great Society, London, 1014, is indispensable to the student of 
social psychology, to which the works ot Ross (New York, 
190S) and W. McDougall (p London, 1915) under that title are 
suggestive contributions. , Jj. T. HOBHOCSE. 

SOCRATES. — I. Chronology. — Socrates ivas 
put to death in the archonship of Ladies {01. xcv. 
1=400-399 B.C.). The date ivas given by Deme- 
trius Fhalereus in his Register of Archons {apxbvTtov 
draypaifiri), which was based on official records, 
and is the only fact about Socrates that may 
be regarded as beyond the reach of controversy. 
The year of his birth was obtained by calculation. 
Plato made Socrates say that he was seventy^ 
or over seventy “ at the time of his trial, and the 
ancient chronologists counted back seventy archons 
from Laches inclusive, which brought them to the 
year of Apsephion (469-468 B.C.). As, however, 
Socrates wais condemned at the beginning of the 
Delian festival, which appears to have fallen in 
March, it is safer to go back at least to 470 B.C. 
In any case, that year cannot be far wrong.^ The 
dates show that Socrates was essentially a man 
of the Periclean age, and that he grew up in 
that wonderful time when Athens, conscious of 
having saved Greek liberty, became the centre of a 
free artistic and intellectual development that has 
never been surpassed. He must have seen the 
first performances of tlie Antigone and the Hippo- 
lyttis and watched the building of the new Par- 
thenon from start to finish. On the other hand, 
Plato and Xenophon, the ■writers who have most 
to say about him, were not born till after the 
high hopes of the Periclean age had been bitterly 
disappointed, and their youth was spent in years 
of disaster which ended, by the time Plato ivas 
twenty-three, in the fall of Athens and the loss 
of her leading place among the states of Greece. 
It is obvious tliat, if we are to understand Socrates, 
we must try to replace him among the surround- 
ings of his own generation, and to do that we 
must carefully weigh all contemporary references 
to his youth and early manhood. It is only when 
we have done this that we shall be in possession 
of a test which we can apply to the evidence of 
men who knew him only in his old age. 

Plftto was bom in 428-427 B.O., when Socrates was already 
over tort}'. It used to be supposed that Xenophon was older, 
and this is the real explanation ot the pencral disposition 
to regard his evidence as particularly valuable. The early 
date given in older books for the birth of Xenophon is .solely 
due, however, to an uncritical acceptance of the talcula- 
tions of ancient chronologers. They fixed his ixfip, or floruit, 
in 401-400 B.c., the date of the Anabasis, and equated the 
floruit, as usual, with tho fortieth year of his life. From 
the Annliash! itself, however, we learn that Xenop'hon must 
have been well under thirty in S09 B.c.'* He insists a great deal 
on his youth as compared with the other generals,® and 
Proxenus was only thirty. We may confidently infer that 
Xenophon was younger than Plato. It is also to be remembered 
that ho lelt Athens beiore the death of Socrates, so that 
he was only a lad when he knew him. His Socratio writings 
belong to a later date, when those of Pfato, Antisthenes, 
and Aischines were already well known. None of the roost 
recent wTiters on Socrates regard Xenophon ns a first-hand 
authority, though they differ considerably as to his sources. 

2 . Early references to Socrates. — ^The earliest 
reference to Socrates now extant probably comes 
from a time before the birth of Plato, and certainly 
from a time before he was ten years old. In a 
book of memoirs entitled Visits (tmopplai) the 

IfTrifo, 62 E. 

-Apol. 17 D (according to tho reading ot T): irXeim ipSoM- 

KOITOU 

B For the chronological qnestions involved see F. Jacoby, 
ApoUodors Chronili {Philol. Enters, xvi.), Berlin, 1904, p. 284 ff. 

B S; ,• 77"^’ Aji’m Lectiones, Leyden, IS5S, p. 63411. 
ui. 1. 14, 25. Pot the age ot Proxeuus see ii, 6. 20. 


tragic poet Ion of Chios said* that Socrates in 
bis youth visited Samos in the company of Arche- 
laus. If we had the context, tve might be ablt 
to fix the date of this ; but, even as it is, we 
may be fairly sure. We know- that Ion met 
the poet Sophocles (who was one of the generals) 
at a dinner-party at Chios during the Samian War 
(441 B.C.), and it is natural to suppose that his 
meeting with Archelaus and Socrates was about 
the same time. At any rate, Plato makes Socrates 
say in the Crito^ that he had never left Athens but 
on military service, with the single exception of 
a visit to the Isthmus, and there does not seem 
to be any other occasion than tJiis on which lie 
could have been at Samos on military service 
during the life-time of Ion, who is referred to 
as already dead in the Peace* of Aristophanes, 
which was produced in 421 B.C, 

Now this reference of Ion’s is very important for 
ivhat it implies. Archelaus was, in the first place, 
an elegiac poet, who belonged to the circle of 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, and the Consolation on 
the death of Cimon’s wife, which survived to a 
later date, was attributed to him.® Ion of Chios 
belonged to the same circle, to which he was 
introduced when quite a lad, and certainly before 
the ostracism of Themistocles.® It may be taken 
for granted, then, that Archelaus was an old 
acquaintance of his ; and so, when he mentions 
Socrates as being in his company, he must mean 
that there was a close relation of some kind between 
them. There is independent testimony to this, 
though from a later and less trustworthy source. 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum wrote a scandalous 
account of Socrates, based on the recollections 
of his father Spintharos, and he said that Socrates 
attached himself to Archelaus at the age of seven- 
teen and followed him for many years.'* The 
tittle-tattle which accompanied this may be dis- 
regarded, but it could hardly have arisen unless 
the relations of Socrates with Archelaus had been 
not'oiTous. Now Archelaus was not only an elegiac 
poet, but the disciple and successor of Anaxagoras, 
who had introduced Ionian science into Athens 
immediately after the Persian Wars, but had been 
forced to take refuge at Lampsacus about the 
middle of the century. 

For the date of the trial and flight of Anaxagoras see 
A. E. Taylor’s article in tho Classical Quarterly, xi. (1917) 
81. Tho idea that it took place just before the Peloponnesian 
War is due solely to Ephorus, whose chronology is well known 
to he arbitrary. AU the data wo have point to the residence of 
Anaxagoras at Athens having lasted from about 480 to about 
450 B.C. It is quite distinctly implied in Plato’s Phevdoe 
that Anaxagoras had left Athens before Socrates was old 
enough to Lake on Interest in science, and that Socrates never 
had any personal relations with him. It is also clear that 
the earlier date is alone consistent with the statement of 
Plato and Isocrates that Anaxagoras was the teacher of 
Pericles,® and the fact that he was succeeded by Archelaus, 
who bad written a poem for Cimon, Plutarch’s statement 
about this comes from Didymus.l® 

If, then, Socrates became a disciple of Archelaus 
about 450 B.C., or a little earlier, it means that 
he was then interested in Ionian science. It would 
have been strange if he had not been so ; for, 
according to all accounts, he was a man of bound- 
less curiosity, and Ionian science flourished ex- 
ceedingly at Athens in those days. “VVe need not, 
however, suppose that Anaxagoras had already 

r 9 (.PEG ii. 49). This is quoted in the Life of Socrates 
by Diogenes Laertius. The suggestion of Wilamowitz that 
It refers to another Socrates has now been withdrawn iPlaton, 
Berlin, 1919, p. 90). 

B Fr.ag. 1 (FHG ii. 46). 3 52B. '*830. 

® Plutarch, Vit. Cim. 4, where Pansatius is referred to for 
the authorship of the poem. 

6 Cf. frag. 4 (PEG ii. 47). 

7 H. Diels, Die Pragmente der Vorsoloraliher, Berlin, 1912, 
47 A 3. 

8 Plato, P?ia:dru8, 270 A ; Isocrates, Hept wr, § 235. 

E. Meyer, ForecMingeii zur alien Gesch.t Halie, 1S92-09, 
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developed the subtle theory of substance by ■which 
we know him best. That was more probably 
the work of his old age at Lampsacns, ana we can 
see from Euripides, who was also influenced by 
him, that it was rather what Theophrastus calls 
‘ the philsophy of Anaximenes ’ ^ that Anaxagoras 
had brought to Athens in his youth. According 
to this doctrine, the primary form of matter is 
‘air’ (t.e. vapour), which becomes ‘sether’ and 
fire when rarefied, and which becomes •visible in 
clouds -vvhen condensed, passing ultimately into 
water and earth. The earth was regarded as flat 
and as supported by the air, and the formation of 
the world and everything in it was explained as 
due to an eddy or vortex {dlvij) in the original ‘ air.’ 

3 . The comic poets. — We have no further con- 
temporary reference to Socrates till 423 B.C., when, 
for some reason we can only guess at present, 
he was burlesqued in two of the three comedies 
produced that year, the Connus of Amipsias and 
the Clouds of Aristophanes. We do not know 
much about the Connus, which takes its name 
from the musician Connus, the son of Metrobius, 
whom Socrates speaks of as his music-master in 
Plato’s Euthydemus ® and in the Monoxonus? The 
Clouds is named from its chorus, and that is 
composed of clouds just because of their import- 
ance as a visible form of * air ’ in Ionian science. 
There is one very striking coincidence between the 
two plays. The chorus of the Connus consisted 
of ‘thinkers’ {^povrurral), while in the Clouds 
Socrates is represented as inhabiting a ‘ thought- 
factory ’ {(ppovTuniipiov) with his disciples. It seems 
to follow that Socrates and his associates used 
4>PovtIs and its co^ates in a way of their own, and 
that this amused the Athenians. Now in Attic 
the words <Ppovetv, ^povrls, and (ppovrl^w are employed 
in certain special connexions, and cannot be used 
in the general sense of ‘ think ’ or ‘ thought,’ but 
in Ionic it was different. A glance at the Index 
to Diels’ Vorsokratiker will show that ^povetv and 
<t>p6v7ia-is were used by the early philosophers for 
thought as opposed to senso (aMaveaOai, atcrByiris), 
and we may reasonably infer that Socrates was 
already occupied with the distinction between 
sensation and intelligence at this date. From 
the Clouds* we learn a little more about ^povrlSes. 
A ‘thought’ has to be bom like a child, and 
any disturbance may cause a miscarriage. This 
implies that the /laiewKi) of Socrates was already 
well known to the Athenians when Plato was four 
years old. 

Plato uses the word only once, and that in a 

direct allusion to the comic poets.6 Xenophon® makes one 
of his characters address Socrates as 6 <fipovTi<rn]s eTriKoXoiJptvos, 
which is doubtiess a literary reminiscence too. We may 
infer that Socrates had dropped the Ionic word in later life 
when he had given up Ionian science. In that case the ^pov 
Ttfcov Ti ecrnjieev of Plato, Symp. 220 O, which refers to 
431 B.O., is a fine historical touch. 

The Clouds is in no sense an attack on the 
‘sophists’ in the sense in which that word is 
now commonly used. What is really attacked 
in the play is Ionian natural science, and Socrates 
is taken as the. representative of that because, as 
every one knew, he had been the disciple of Arche- 
laus, who was the successor of Anaxagoras. That 
was quite legitimate, and every one who has 
studied the science of those days must admit that 
Aristophanes was quite well informed about it, 
and that his caricature is based on a perfectly 
accurate "view of its general character. 

It is usual to say with Diels that the system caricatured 
In the Clouds is that of Diogenes of Apollonia.7 He too was 
an adherent of ' the philosopny of Anaximenes,’ and it is quite 
naturid that there should he coincidences between him and 


1 J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy-, London, 1903, § 122. 

9 272 O, 295 D. ® 235 E. * 137. 

s Xvol. 18 B : SuKpanjt, O-Oijbt avfip, ra... ptTitapa ^poiTiOT^S. 
6 Symp. Vi. 6 . ^ Burnet, { ISO f. 


Archelaus. The main things were common to the whole school. 
Specially noteworthy are the oath of Socrates by Respiration, 
Ohaos, and Air,i and the references to the vortex.® If Socrates 
had been a disciple of Archelaus, these are perfectly correct 
allusions to the s^tem in which he had been brought up. 

There is, however, another strain in the Socrates 
of the Clouds, which has nothing to do with 
Archelaus or Ionian cosmology. Socrates is repre- 
sented not only as a votary of science but also, and 
even more, as an ascetic and a teacher of strange 
doctrine about the soul. His disciples are pallid 
‘ semi-corpses, ’and the initiation of Strepsiadesis an 
obvious parody of some Orphic or Corybantic cere- 
mony. The grotesque picture of the ^pomonjptov 
is intelligible only on the supposition that Socrates 
waa popularly regarded as tne director at once of a 
scientific school and of a religious conventicle, and 
that combination inevitably suggests a Pythagorean 
fvviSpiov. There can be no doubt that Pythagorean 
influences h ad reached Athens by this time. About 
the middle of the century the Pythagoreans had 
been expelled from the cities of Magna Grsecia; 
they had tried to continue their society at Rhegion, 
and, when they left Rhegion, they established 
themselves at Thebes (Philolaus, l>sis) and Phlius 
(Echecrates). There were many Pythagoreans at 
Athens in the 4th cent. B.C., as we know from the 
fragments of the comic poets, who burlesqued them 
very much in the same way as Aristophanes had 
burlesqued Socrates and his associates; but our 
knowledge of the Periclean age is so fragmptary 
that it is difficult to find contemporary evidence of 
their presence at Athens then. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Athens had concluded an alliance with 
Rhegion in 433 B.C., ten years before the Clouds, 
and that Rhegion was then, or had lately been, tlie 
chief seat of the Pythagorean society. It is also 
certain that in 428 B.o. Euripides, va\\]sHippolytus, 
put on the stage a study of an Orphic saint. What 
18 still more significant is that, even before the 
Clouds, Cratinus in his Panoptm had bmlesqued 
the science of the time in the person of Hippo, who 
was certainly a Pythagorean. His doctrine, so far 
as we know it, was not indeed very orthodox, but 
Pythagoreanism produced many heretics, and he is 
called a Crotoniate, a Metapontine, and a Rhegine 
as well as a Samian, and that can hardly mean 
anything else than that he was a Pythagorean. 
Nor is there any real reason to doubt the genume- 
ness of his epitaph, which is quoted by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, and Clement of Alexandria,® in 
which we are told that Fate had made Hippo 
‘equal to the gods in death.’ Of course the 
Athenians called him an ‘ a,theist’ for that, but it 
is sound Pythagorean doctrine all the same. It is 
also credible that the quotation from him made by 
the learned Claudianus Mamertus of Vienne {5tli 
cent. A.D.) is genuine; for it distinguishes som 
and body in terms which strongly suggest the 6th 
cent. B.o.® j 

In view of this, it is noticeable tlmt we "'^^d 
d/wh is used very curiously in the Clouds, Xhe 
‘ thought-factory ’ is inhabited by ‘ ivise souls, 
which would only suggest to the ayera^ ./«henian 
the meaning ‘ clever ghosts.’ In the Birds Soc- 
rates is spoken of as one who practises necromancy 
and his disciple Chierepho plays the 
mrt of¥ie ghost. It was clearly wel knoiyn before 
Plato was ten years old that Socrates taught strange 

doctrine about the soul. ' , , , 

Now we are told by the scholiast on the Clouds 

1 fiv? • iza TTTV ’Avottvow*', p-h TO Xoov, /xa TOV A^pa. . . „ . 

2 379 : not Zeus, iU.’ aiff/ptot iu'or, 1471 ; iivot paatXtvti rhr 
Ar i{eXrj\aKa{. 

■« aaudian. liamert- de An. 7, p. 121, 14, A 
f/^Q'Pr xi ^ * lonc^o aliud aninift, uliud corpus cst^ quftc corpora 
ca«» videtetmortuo vlvit.’ Sec art. Bovp 
(Orce?). For the variation in nationality ascribed to the 
Pvthaeoreans see Burnet, 5 1^, n. 1. 
spj. «1655fl. 
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that the allusion to men who teach that the heavens 
are an oven {irvtyeis) was taken from the Panopta, 
where it was expressly referred to Hippo, so it 
appears that Aristophanes thought it_ plausible to 
attribute Italian os well as Ionian scientific ideas 
to Socrates. We must always remember that these 
two divergent views of the world met on common 
ground at Athens, where they set iip an intellectual 
ferment which was of far more importance than 
the excitement produced by the occasional visits of 
the distinguished teachers to whom the name of 
‘ sophists ’ is commonly applied. They were here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, but the scientific 
schools and the religious associations were firmly 
established. 

Of course the whole plot of the Clouds turns on 
the belief of Strepsiades that the Socratics keep on 
the premises two X6701, a weaker and a stronger, 
and that they can make the weaker prevail over the 
stronger, though its case is a dishonest one. That 
is a perversion of Protagoras, but it does not follow 
that Aristophanes attributed it to Socrates. On the 
contrary, much of the fun of the play depends on 
the fact that, when Strepsiades has been initiated, 
he finds himself let in for something quite different 
from what he had expected. The idea is that the 
ordinary Athenian knew there was some talk of 
X6701 in the school of Socrates and took for granted 
that it was just what Protagoras had made familiar 
some years earlier. Aristophanes knew at least 
that it was something different, though he may 
not have troubled to find out exactly what it was. 

It appears also from the comic poets that Socrates 
had somehow become impoverished about this time. 
They allude to his want of a new cloak and the 
shifts he was put to to get one. Amipsiaa said he 
‘ was bom to spite the shoemakers,’ ^ but that only 
refers to his practice of going barefoot, which 
Aristophanes attributes to the whole school.® 
Amipsias, in the same fragment, calls him ‘ a stout- 
hearted fellow that, for all his hunger, never 
stooped to be a parasite.’ Two years later Eupolis 
spoke of him® as *a garralous beggar, who has 
“thoughts” about everything {raXKanli’ ircippltnrtKfv) 
except where to get a meal ’ — another reference to 
the ^poyTKrrqs. 

4. Antisthenes and /Eschines. — So far we have 
made no use of any evidence later than Plato’s 
childhood ; we must now look at certain writers of 
Socratic dialogues who were his contemporaries. 
There is not much to be leamt from the remains of 
Antisthenes, who seems to have been considerably 
older than Plato and to have been attracted to 
Socrates mainly by the strength of his character. 
The most important contribution he makes to our 
knowledge of him is that he spoke of foreigners 
being attracted to Athens by tiae renown of Soc- 
rates (xard kX^os XbiKp&Tovt). It is important to 
observe that this cannot have happened at any 
time after the outbreak of the war. Socrates must 
therefore have had a HeUenio reputation before 
Plato was bom. Antisthenes told the story about 
Socrates saving the life of Alcibiades, which we 
Imow from Plato’s Symposium, and he also men- 
tioned the fact that Socrates yielded the dpurma to 
Alcibiades, but he referred the incident to the 
battle at Delium instead of to that at Potideea.* 

If we could_ bo quite sure that Alschines of 
SphettuB was independent of Plato, his testimony 
would he of the greatest importance. Plato makes 
Socrates mention him as one of his followers in the 
Apology,^ and in the Pheedo “ we are told that he 


company present at his deat 
Whether he was older or younger than Plato ^ 
^ Clouds, m. »Frag. S52. 

V j probable ; lor Socrates would be more Uk 

to nave deserved the apitrreia when he was under forty tt 
later, when he was nearly fifty. 

“ 83 E. 6 69 B. 


have no means of knowing. In any case it seems 
in the highest deOTee improbable that Alschines 
and Plato should nave conspired to misrepresent 
what must have been notorious facts in their day, 
and Aeschines had no philosophy of his own to 
commend by representing it as that of Socrates. 
AVe may therefore regard his evidence as trust- 
worthy, BO far ns it goes. For our purpose the 
most important of his dialogues are the Aspasia, 
the Alcibiades, and the Telangcs, and we fortun- 
ately know a good deal about them. In the first of 
these dialogues Socrates was represented as taking 
lessons in the art of love from Aspasia, and as 
recommending Callios to send his son Hipponicus 
to leam politics from her. Moreover, he was made 
to maintain that the goodness (dpcri}) of a Avoman 
is the same as that of a man — a point Avhich he 
illustrated, not only by the case of Aspasia herself, 
hut also by that of the Persian warrior maiden 
Ehodogune. Plato has little or nothing to say 
about Aspasia, though she is represented in the 
Mcnexenus ' as the instructress 01 Socrates in the 
art of rhetoric. It will, however, be observed that 
AEschines confirms the account ^ven by Plato in 
the Republic of the views held by Socrates Avith 
regard to Avomen. The Alcibiades is even more 
instructive, and, thanks to a recent discovery of 
Grenfell and Hunt, we noAv possess a considerable 
continuous fragment of it. In this dialo^e Soc- 
rates made Alcibiades feel that he Avas insufficiently 
prepared for the ambitious projects that he enter- 
tained, and made him Aveep in despair ‘ Avith his 
head on his knees ’ by proving to him that he was 
foolish (dyaff^s) and therefore Avretched (SBXtos), 
and, still Averse, ugly (oivxpii). What he had neg- 
lected Avas ‘care for himself’ (ImylXeia lavroO). 
Socrates himself has no imarbuy and cannot there- 
fore impart any to others, and certain characteristic 
expressions, such os ffelp^olpa, ivBoOfftdv, fptui occurred. 
The main purpose of the dialogue appears to have 
been to shoAv that Alcibiades Avas not, properly 
speaking, a disciple (puxBrjr-ljs) of Socrates, as had 
been alleged — a point made also by Plato,® Isoc- 
rates,® and Xenophon.* Tliere is, of course, a 
striking resemblance betAveen the dialogue and 
what Hato makes Alcibiades himself confess in the 
Symposium.^ In the Telangcs Socrates Avas repre- 
sented in conversation Avith a Pythagorean of that 
name who seems to belong to the circle of PhUolaus. 
He is an associate (Iratpos) of Hermogenes, and 
Cratylus also appears to have been introduced. 
So far as can be made out, Socrates expostulated 
AA’ith Telauges for his exaggerated asceticism. 
Here, then, Ave have further confirmation of the 
existence of Pythagorism at Athens at this date 
and of the relations of Socrates Avith it. AEschines 
also confirms Plato in representing the attitude of 
Socrates to the extreme asceticism of the doctrine 
as one of comparative detachment, Avhile Aristo- 
phanes, for his OAvn purposes, chose to ignore the 
aistinction betiveen him and such persons as 
Telauges. Perhaps Clnerepho was more thorough- 
going than his master in this respect. 

5 . Plato. — Up to this point Ave nave endeavoured 
to picture Socrates without making use of Plato 
except for a fcAv hints. We have seen that in his 
youth he Avas a folloAver of ‘the philosophy of 
Anaximenes,’ then represented at Athens by 
Archelaus, and that he Avas also influenced by 
contemporary Pythagorism. We have seen that 
he Avas believed to have belonged to the circle of 
Aspasia and that he did his best to influence 
Alcibiades.^ We have also seen that he had become 
a comparatively poor man some time shortly before 
423 B.c. At that date he Avas known chiefly as one 
Avho taught some neAV doctrine about the soul and 
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about the birth of thoughts {(ppovrlBes) from it. 
Plato was still only a child, but we can hardly 
doubt his statement that his uncle Charmides had 
already made the acquaintance of Socrates. Apart 
altogether from what he may have learnt by per- 
sonal intercourse with Socrates himself, Plato had 
every opportunity of hearing about him from the 
older members of his own family. 

We learn, then, from Plato that Sophroniscns, 
the father of Socrates, had been a close friend of 
Lysimachus, the son of the great Aristides, who 
belonged to the same deme of Alopece, about a mile 
and a half from Athens.^ Socrates himself had a 
lifelong friend in his contemporary, the wealthy 
Crito, who belonged to the same deme.^ The name 
of his mother, Phsenarete, has an aristocratic 
sound, and so has Patroeles, the name of her son by 
another husband, Cheeredemus.® This is not in 
the least inconsistent with the fact that she exer- 
cised the profession of a p.aia.* Such offices were 
performed by women of good family, and the trans- 
lation ‘midwife’ is quite misleading. There is no 
good evidence that either Socrates or his father 
was a statuary or a sculptor. Xenophon, at least, 
had never heard of such a thing, or he could hardly 
have avoided mentioning it when he related the 
advice given by Socrates to the sculptor Clito.® 
The impression left by all our best authorities is 
that Socrates came of a well-to-do family, that he 
had no definite trade or occupation, and that he 
associated on terms of perfect equality with all the 
‘ best people ’ at Athens, and especially with the 
Periclean circle. His poverty belonged only to his 
later years ; for he served as a hoplite at totidjea 
(431), Delium (424), and Amphipolis (422), and 
must therefore have had some property of his own. 

The close relations of Socrates with the family of Aristides 
are presupposed in the curious story of ‘ the bigamy of Socrates.’ 
He is said to have been married to Myrto, the daughter or 
grand-daughter of Aristides, ns well as to Xanthippe. This 
story is given on the authority of Aristotle in his n<pi euyevefa?. 
We know that Socrates married Xanthippe late in life ; for his 
three sons were all young when he died, and one of them was 
a baby ; and A. E. Taylor has shown it to be quite possibie that 
he was then a widower, having married and lost Myrto in his 
youth. We must remember, however, that the ago of tittle- 
tattle had begun by Aristotle's time, and the story m the form 
quoted from him by Diogenes Laertius is plainly impossible. 
Surely too, if Plato had known the story, and if Lysimachus 
had been the brother-in-law or the uncle by marriage of 
Socrates, he would not have made him call him simply narpiKh^ 
The first appearance of the statement that Socrates was 
a statuary or stone-cutter (XtOofdos or Aafoov) is in Timon of 
Phlius,8 who belongs to the 3rd cent. b.o. and is a very unsafe 
authority for anything. It appears to have arisen from an 
almost certainly false interpretation of his references to Dasdalus 
as the ancestor of his family .7 The Attic hero Diedalus had 
nothing to do with stone-cutting or marble sculpture, but was 
primarily a worker in metals, and secondarily the reputed 
artist of wooden fdava. He was sprung from the line of 
Ereohtheus, and the Diedalid® were not, as sometimes asserted, 
a trade gild, but an Athenian yevoi, which had given its name 
to a deme not far from Alopece. The whole chapter of Xeno- 
phon referred to 8 contrasts Socrates with ot tos Te'xvav fyovret 
Kal epyotrfas eVexa Ypiiptvoi, and the point of it is clearly that 
he himself was not a professional man. In the Apology Plato 
makes Socrates address himself to the Srtpiovpyoi as to a 
hitherto unexplored class. Plato’s repeated allusions to the 
intimacy of Socrates with Damon confirm the tradition that he 
was intimate with the uncle of Pericles. 

Plato has very little to tell us of the early 
interest of Socrates in Ionian science, ■which is 
natural enough, seeing that it had ceased to be 
of much interest in his time, and that he knew 
Socrates only after he had given it up as hopeless. 
It is all the more remarkable that, in the auto- 
bioOTaphical sketch which he puts into the mouth 
of Socrates on the last day of his life, his youthful 
enthusiasm for science is made quite prominent.® 
It seems unthinkable that Plato should have in- 
vented a purely fictitious account of his revered 
1 Laches, 180 E. 2 Apol. 33 D. 
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master’s intellectual development,' and inserted it 
in an account of his last hours on earth. We are 
told that Plato himself was not present on this 
occasion,^ and we have no means of knowing 
whether Socrates did, as a matter of fact, say 
these things, but we are surely bound to believe 
that Plato thought they were substantially true. 
Such arguments do not, however, appeal to every 
one, and there are fortunately others of a more 
objective character. The whole passage has ob- 
viously been written with the greatest care. After 
saying how eager he had been in his youth for the 
kind of knowledge called natural science (n-epi 
laropla), Socrates enumerates the problems 
that had interested him. They were such as 
whether the earth is flat or round, and whether 
‘ what we think with ’ is air or blood, and the like. 
There were also problems about the nature of the 
unit and what is really meant by addition and 
subtraction. Now it can be proved in detail that 
all the questions raised in this passage were eagerly 
discussed in the middle of the 5th cent. B.C. at 
Athens, and that they could hardly have excited 
so much interest at any other time or place. There, 
is not an anachronism in the whole passage, and a 
very slight knowledge of the state of science in 
those days is enough to show that what is repre- 
sented as puzzling Socrates is just the opposition 
between tne Ionian theories, ‘the philosophy of 
Anaximenes,’ and the Italiote doctrines, that is to 
say, the Pythagorean and Eleatic systems. It was 
just in the Athens of Pericles and nowhere else 
that these came into contact. Plato does not 
mention Archelaus by name, though a doctrine 
which we know to have been his is clearly described. 
Socrates felt (or professed to feel) quite helpless in 
face of this diversity of opinion, and he came to 
the conclusion that he had no gifts that way. 
That, of course, is his ‘accustomed irony.’ At 
last he heard ‘some one [Archelaus?] reading a 
book, as he said of Anaxagoras,’ in which mind 
was said to be the cause of all things, but the 
expectations this raised in him were disappointed 
when he got the book for himself and found that 
it really assigned no causality to mind at all, but 
only to ‘ airs ’ and ‘ cethers ’ and the like. He 
determined accordingly to strike out a line of his 
own. All this is confirmed by the burlesque of it 
in the Clouds.^ 

In anotherdialogue, the Parmenides, Plato supple- 
ments this account of the_ intellectual struggles of 
the youthful Socrates. It is a report of a discussion 
between him and Parmenides of Elea; 'svho ryas 
visiting Athens along with Zeno, and the discussion 
turns on the difficulties which attend the concep- 
tion of sensible things as ‘ participating in the 
forms (etbp). There is no chronological difficulty 
whatever,® and the actual occurrence of the dis- 
cussion is referred to as a'fact in two other passages 
of Plato.* We know that Zeno ^yas at Athens for 
a considerable time, and that Pericles ‘heard’ him 
there. We also know that_ Pythodorus, son of 
Isolochus, studied under him and that other 
Athenians paid him large sums of money. _ If ys 
remember the growing interest of Athens in the 
West at this date, it will not appear surprising 
that Parmenides, who was not only a_ philosmiher 
but also a statesman and legislator in the Ionic 
colony of Elea, should have visited Athens along 
Avith his favoui’ite disciple. Now it is, of course, 
obvious that Plato was not in a position to give 
an accurate report of a conversation ivhich took 


iPhocdo.hQn: ^ 

2 For the details see the notes on Ptodo, 90 A n., m the pre- 
nt writer’s edition of the dialogue (Oxford, 1911). The vieu 
at Plato is describing his own intellectual development in this 
ssa"e is ludicrous. These questions were no longer of any 
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place more than twenty years before he was born, 
but it should also be obvious that he was not likely 
to represent a theory of his own as the subject of 
a rather damaging criticism in that conversation. 
It is, therefore, important to notice that the 
criticism of Parmenides is not specially directed 
against the so-called ‘theory of ideas,’ but rather 
against the view that these ‘intelligible forms’ 
can somehow be ‘present’ in the things of sense, 
or that the things of sense can ‘partake of’ them — 
a view wliich Plato expressly ascribes to Socrates 
in the autobiographical sketch of the Phecdo,^ 
though he indicates at the same time that Socrates 
was not clear that ‘presence’ or ‘participation’ 
was the right name for the relation between the 
sensible and the intelligible which he postulated. 
It is, fortunately, unnecessary to pursue this 
subject farther here. We are not bound to discuss 
whether Plato himself proceeded to ‘separate’ 
(xw/jlfeii') nniversals from particulars or not, or 
whether Aristotle thought he did so or not. What 
is quite certain is that he never represents Socrates 
as ‘ separating ’ the forms from the things of sense, 
and that the difficulties he gets into in the Par- 
menides are due solely to his insistence on the 
participation of sensible things in the forms, and 
his refusal to take the easiest way out of these 
difficulties by adopting the theory of ‘ separation ’ 
(xmaubt).^ 

Now in the Phccdo it is just this coming into 
being and passing away {yhecis sal <f>0opd) of 
particular things that interests Socrates. It never 
occurs to him or any of his associates from first to 
last to question the reality of the world of being 
(oio-lo) ; that is the postulate {M$e<ris) which they 
all accept. The only question is the cause of 
becoming, and the new method by which Socrates 
proposed to attack it was what he called ‘ examina- 
tion in arguments’ iv That was, in 

fact, the method which had proved so successful 
in geometry already, and which Zeno had turned 
into such a deadly weapon against the Pythagorean 
geometry itself. What was new was its application 
to the consideration of other than arithmetical and 
geometrical problems, and in particular to the good 
and the beautiful. The importance of ^Ayoi in the 
work of the ‘ thought-factory ’ was well known to 
Aristophanes, as we have seen, though he care- 
lesslj' or deliberately mixed it up with tlie teaching 
of Protagoras about making the weaker argument 
the stronger — a point which he still further de- 
veloped when he introduced the righteous and the 
wicked argument in the second edition of the play. 
The Athenian public would certainly not dis- 
tinguish the two things, and, as a matter of fact, 
there was something in common between them. 
Protagoras said that on every subject there were 
two Xdyot opposed to each other, and that was 
exactly what Zeno had shown in another sphere. 
The method of Socrates was to follow out the con- 
sequences (rd crvfipalvovra) of these ’Kdyoi, to ‘ follow 
wherever the argument led him,’ and he transferred 
this method to matters of right and wrong, fair 
and foul. There still exists a curious document 
written in the Doric dialect, in which this applica- 
tion of the method is plainly exhibited, and which 
must have been composed imder Socratic influence.® 

llOOD. 

- It is worth noting that Proclus, who was familiar with both 
rtie Academic and the Peripatetic tradition, has no hesitation 
in saj’ing that Aristotle ascribed the ‘thcorj- of ideas’ to 
Socrates. He says (in Platonis RempuVUcam, i. 259, ed. G. 
KroU,^ Leipzig, 1^^1901) yap toi ravra Kai Surpt^fv o 

’S.ioKpa-ryi ra opiara tiSij, icai o ye *ApnrTOTe\ij7 ^rjarif avTbyanb rijf 
^pi<rfiovi Starpifiijf ei? cppotav rZy elSiby avaSpauetv, 

'‘For the so-called 5taA,ef<ct see Diels, 83, and A. E. Taylor’s 
chapter ‘ * 1* I'fl Socraiica, 1st ser., Oxford, 

1911, p- ■ . ■ War is referred to as the most 

’ within fairly narrow limits. 

The Dorian dialect at once suggests ilegara, where EucHdes was 
developing the Eleatic doctrine under Socratic influence. 


6. Early reputation of Socrates. — In the Clouds, 
as we have seen, Socrates is represented as the 
head of a regular school. The picture of the 
ippovTtcr-lipiov would be quite pointless on any other 
supposition, and the most natural thing is to 
assume that lie succeeded Archelaus. His work 
must have been much interrupted, however, by the 
war. Plato makes a great point of his bravery 
in the field. We know that Socrates served at 
Potidfea, Delium, Amphipolis, and probably else- 
where, and we may take it for granted that these 
experiences made a deep impression on him. It 
is clear that he was already a celebrated man. 
We saw that Antisthenes spoke of foreigners being 
attracted to Athens ‘by the renown of Socrates, 
and we know who some at least of these were. 
There were the Eleatics Enclides and Terpsion from 
Megara, the Pythagorean Echecrates from Phlius, 
Aristippus from Cyrene, and doubtless manjr others 
(Cebes and Simmias, the disciples of Philolaus, 
from Thebes, and Phsedo of Elis belong to a later 
time; for they are q^uite young in 399 B.C.). No 
one has ever disputed these facts, and they imply 
a great deal which is not yet generally recognized. 
In particular, we must remember that the attach- 
ment of the scattered Pythagoreans to Socrates 
must have begun in those early days before Plato 
was born. He had also devoted disciples among 
his fellow-citizens, of whom the best known to the 
Athenian public was the enthusiastic and eccentric 
Chserepho. It was he who, somewhere about this 
time, actually asked the oracle at Delphi whether 
there was any one wiser than Socrates. The oracle 
of course replied that there was not, and, according 
to Plato, Socrates at his trial attributed his mission 
to the Athenians to his desire to refute or confirm 
the truth of this oracle. He was conscious of 
knowing nothing except that he knew nothing, 
and he found at last that he was wiser than others 
only in this, that he knew he knew nothing, while 
they knew nothing either but thought they did 
know something. That, of course, is Socratic 
‘ irony ’ ; his mission was a much more serious 
thing, as we shall see. What is important for our 
present purpose is to observe that his reputation 
for ‘ wisdom^ was well established before he entered 
on his mission at all. 

To this period we must also assign the rivalry of 
Antiphon the sophist with Socrates, of which 
Xenophon has preserved some notices from an un- 
known literary source. He tells us ^ that Antiphon 
endeavoured to rob Socrates of his associates (toi>s 
tnivBVinatrrai airoD TrapeXiffOat). He pointed out to 
him that he lived a life no slave would put up 
with, that he wore a cloak which was not only 
shabby, but the same in summer and winter, that 
he went barefoot and shirtless, and he argued that 
he was really a teacher of nnha^iness. That was 
why he charged no fee. Here Socrates is clearl 3 ' 
depicted as tlie head of a voluntary association of 
ascetics, much as he is in the Clouds. Socrates 
answered him as was to he expected, and he goes 
on to describe the way he spent his time with his 
associates.® 

_‘I unroll in common with my friends the treasures of the 
wise men of old, which they have left behind written in papyrus 
volumes, and If we see anything good in them, we extract it, 
and think it great gain if we become friends to one another.’ 

This is not like anything else in Xenophon, or 
even in_ Plato, and must refer to the date of the 
institution which Aristophanes burlesqued as tlie 
^povTiarrjpiov, 

It is impossible that Xenophon can be speaking here from 
his own personal recollections. We have no means of dating 
Antiphon the sophist, but the style and matter of the fragments 
which we possess 3 make it clear that he belongs to a time 
before Xenophon was bom. 

7- The mission of Socrates. — ^It is evident that 

I ilem. i. 6. 1 fl, i lb. 14. 3 Diels, 80 B. 
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the earljr years of the Peloponnesian War marked 
a crisis in the life of Socrates, though we can 
determine its nature only from stray indications 
and inferences drawn from his later life. As we 
have seen, his military record was exceptional, 
and Plato has been careful to make Alcibiades 
and Laches (no mean judge) bear witness to his 
coolness in the face of danger and his admirable 
qualities as a soldier. As we have seen, Antis- 
thenes confirms Plato’s account of his saving the 
life of Alcibiades and declining the distinction of 
the ipurreta to which he was fairly entitled, though 
he transfers the incident (prohaoly Avrongly) from 
Potidffla to Delium. The discrepancy suggests 
that we are dealing with independent testimony, 
and it would have been difficult for Plato to put 
into the mouth of Laches such a handsome tribute 
as he does ^ to the conduct of Socrates at Delium,* 
unless his military reputation had been firmly 
established. That is an aspect of Socrates which 
should never bo overlooked. We saw also from 
the fragments of the comic poets that Socrates had 
been impoverished by the Avar, like so many other 
Athenians. He cannot, however, have been re- 
duced to real poverty before the battle of Amphi- 
polis (422 B.c.) ; for he Avas serving as a hoplite 
there, Avhich proves that he still possessea, or 
was deemed to possess, the property-qualification 
required for this service. 

In the Apology’^ there is a much more illuminat- 
ing account of the nature of the mission undertaken 
by Socrates than the half-serious story of the 
oracle already referred to. Socrates is made to 
say that God (not specially the god of Delphi) had 
assigned a certain duty to him — that of living in 
‘ philosophy ’ and exhorting every one, and especi- 
ally his felloAV-citizens, young and old, not to care 
for their bodies or for money so much as for their 
souls, and hoAV to make them as good as possible. 
To disobey that order Avould be to desert liis post 
in the face of the enemy. It seems impossible 
to doubt that this Avas his real conviction. 
Socrates believed in his divine vocation, and the 
military language in Avhich he describes it is prob- 
ably due to the fact that he Avas on active service 
when the call came to him. 

Noav Alcibiades in the Symposium* is made to 
give a very circumstantial account of hoAv Socrates 
at Potidsea remained in a ‘rapt’ for tAventy-four 
hours, from one sunrise to the next, and Ave can 
hardly be Avrong in connecting this Avith the 
mission to Avhich he devoted himself from about 
this time. He Avas noAV nearly forty years old, 
and, though it is not to be supposed that he gave 
up his school at once, it is probable that the 
* Amfcings of the Avise men of old ’ did not occupy 
so much of his attention as formerly. He believed 
himself to have received illumination from above 
and to be under the orders of God, and his Avhole 
life Avas noAv to be consecrated to their fulfilment. 
There are other indications that Socrates possessed 
the temperament Avhich renders men receptive to 
such influence. From childhood ® he had a ‘ sign ’ 
or ‘ voice ' Avhich seemed to be more than human. 
It came to him on quite trivial occasions (jravu M 
(TfUKpoh) and opposed his doing something that he 
Avas about to do, but it never told him to do any- 
thing. It had to do, so far as Ave can see, only 
Avith the disadvantageous consequences of acts in 
themselves indiflerent, and it is never appealed to 
on questions of right and Avrong. Socrates natur- 
ally spoke of it as something superhuman {3aip,6viov), 
and it must be remembered that the Pythagoreans 
held the doctrine of guardian spirits. On the 
other hand, the attitude of Socrates to it, as to 
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most things of the kind, is one of humorous half- 
belief (elpusvela). He is made to say that the 
‘voice’ Avas alAvays right, and it is possible that 
he had a genuine belief in revelations of this kind. 
That only illustrates his temperament, however. 
The command Avhich he now believed to have been 
laid upon him by God had nothing to do Avith , the 
8aifi6yiov. That only Avarned him off undesirable 
actions ; this issued a positive order. That might 
be treated lightly ; this Avas something that he 
must obey even if it cost him his life, as in fact it 
did. 


It is only from Plato that we get any intelligible account of 
the ‘divine sign.’ Xenophon l maintains that it gave positive 
directions as well as negative, and we may well believe ftat 
many followers of Socrates made much more of it than he did 
himself. The Theages, a dialogue included in the Platonic 
corpus, is evidence of that. The most important thing to notice 
is that he had the ‘ voice ' from childhood, while the divine 
command came to him only in middle life. 

We knoAv in a general way whafc the mission of 
Socrates Avas. It was to conAuct his felloAv-men of 
their ignorance and sinfulness (Avhich for Socrates 
Avas the same thing), and his method Avas that of 
searching questions. iEschines and Plato agree 
that Alcibiades Avas one of those on whom he 
exercised his poAvers, and this is confirmed by the 
charge made later that he had ‘educated’ Alci- 
biades or that Alcibiades Avas his ‘ disciple.’ Plato 
makes it clear that Socrates had knoAvn Alcibiades 
intimately Avhen he himself Avas quite young and 
when Alcibiades Avas a small boy. At the time of 
the incident at Potidma Alcibiades^ must have 
been tAventyat least, as he Avas on military service, 
so there cannot have been more than eighteen 
years’ difference of age betAveen him and Socrates, 
and there may have been less. Charmides, Plato’s 
uncle, Avas also one of the first of the lads Avhom 
Socrates sought to convert. Plato himself Avas 
not yet bom. 

8. The soul, — In the Apology^ the burden of 
Socrates’ preaching is that every man must ‘ care 
for his soul.’* The startling novelty of this 
requirement can be made clear only by an ex- 
amination of tlie history of Greek ideas about the 
soul.^ Hero it aaIII be enough to point out that 
the soul had never yet been recognized as ‘the 
thing in us Avhich has knoAvledge and ignorance, 
goodness or badness’ ; it had never been identified 
Avith the normal consciousness or character of a 
man. This, then, Avas the great discovery of 
Socrates, the thing which entitles hini to be re- 
garded as the true founder of the ‘ spiritual view 
of knoAvledge and conduct. It is hardly neces^ry 
to insist on the importance of this for all subse- 
quent religion and ethics. 

In the First Alcibiades, attributed to Plato, the idea is fully 
developed. The first stage is ‘ 

eavTovj, and then the question arises, ‘AAhat is oneself? , the 
answer being that it is 'soul.' There are some reasons tor 
believing that the First ^loi^iades (v/hich be 

Plato’s) was based to a considerable extent on the Alcibiades of 
i^chines. . , , , 

0. Goodness is knowledge. — The best-knoAvn 
Socratic doctrine, that goodness "t??’ 

becomes at once intelligible “ this 
neAV vicAV of the soul as the seat of both. Of course 
Socrates did not mean to deny the ?^te"t fact that 
a man may do Avhat he knoAvs, m the popular 
sen™e of the word, to be Avrong. The question^ 
Avhat we mean by knoAvledge 
Socrates has no difficulty in shoAving that what 
commonlv passes for knowledge is on 7 belief 
(5(5fo). Of course it may_ be a right belief (dpffv 


case' it Avill be sufficient m 
^Apol. 29 E. 


S6£a), and in that 

1 item. i. 1. 2-6, iv. 3. 1M3, 8. 1. 'zoTand^W A. It 
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is no invention of pSto, but genuine Socr.^Uic doctrine , for 
it wL found in Antisthenes also. Oh also Xen. ' 
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ordinary circumstances to keep a man on the right 
road ; hut it cannot he trusted to do so in every 
case and in all circumstances, because it is not 
secured hy a ‘reasoned account of the cause’ 
(alrlas Xoyiovny), as all scientific knowledge must 
he.' The man who really knows knows that 
everything worth doing is only so ‘ for the sake of 
the good," which is the only thing it is really 
possible to wish for.® Now the only man who 
mows the good is the philosopher, and he is the 
man whose soul is in complete union with it, so 
that it is impossihle for him to do wrong. It 
seems impossible to doubt that Socrates spoke in 
the language of passion of the love of the soul for 
the good and of its mystical union with it, and 
that the speech he is made to attribute to Diotima 
in the Symposium represents his real teaching on 
the subject. Such things were, of course, beyond 
tlie range of Xenophon, who had read Plato’s 
Symposium uathout discovering what it was about, 
if we may judge from his own composition of the 
same name. We would give much for a glimpse 
of Plato’s relations with Socrates, but he has kept 
himself out of the Socratio dialogues completely. 

The present writer believes th»t we are bound to regard all 
the dialogues in which Socrates is the leading speaker as 
primarily intended to expound his teaching. This by no means 
excludes the possibility that Plato may have Idealized his hero 
more or less, or that he may h.ave given a turn of his own to a 
good many things. That would only be human nature, but it 
would not seriously affect the general impression. The principal 
ground for holding this view Is that, at a certain period of his 
life, Plato began to feel that it was inappropriate to make 
Socrates the chief speaker in his dialogues. He is present in 
all of them except the Laws, which makes the secondary 
position assigned to him in the later dialogues all the more 
remarkable. If Plato had made Socrates the mere mouthpiece 
of his own speculations In the Symposium, it is difficult to see 
why he should not also have credited him with the logic of the 
Sophist and Statesman and the cosmology of the Timwus. 
The PhiUbus, one ol Plato’s latest works, is Just the exception 
that proves the rule. Its theme is the application of Pytha- 
gorean principles to questions of morals; and, if wo believe 
Plato, that was just the chief occupation of Socrates. 


10 . Trial and death of Socrates. — Though he 
performed all his duties as a citizen, and especially 
ns a soldier, Socrates took no part in public life till 
the year 406 B.C., when the very existence of 
Athens was at stake. In that year he allowed 
himself to be nominated for the Council of Five 
Hundred ; the lot fell upon him, and he took office. 
It was in the prytany of ids tribe, the Antiochis, 
that the illegal proposal was made to condemn the 
generals who were accused of failing to recover the 
dead after Arginusm collectively, instead of de- 
ciding each case by itself. Socrates stood alone in 
opposing the proposal and would not even take any 
responsibility for putting the question to the vote. 
There IS no reason for supposing that he was in any 
way disloyal to the democracy, but he had seen it 
become more and more anarchical and tyrannous, 
and, if ^ye may trust Plato’s Gorqias, he now saw 
wat Pericles himself had started it on this course. 
To him it was quite as repugnant that the people 
®bo"|d act contrary to the laws as that a despot 
should do so, and he was bound by his deepest 
convictions to resist anything arbitrary. It is not 
therefore surprising that, when the democracy fell, 
oocrates did not fern obliged in any way to identify 
himself with its cause by leaving Athens. It may 
have seemed quite possible at first that the Thirty, 
of whom had been among his associates, 
would restore the legal State. We Itnow now that 
there wm no chance of that, but it W'as not so clear 
then. Xenophon, who may have been in Athens 
rn, O’ story ® of how Critias and 

^nancies called Socrates before them and told him 
that he must obey the law which had been ordained 
'bidding any one to teach ‘ the art of arguments ’ 
(tt)!' Tuiv Socrates replied by arguing 


tileno, 97Aff. 

» Mem. i. 2. 33 ff. 


^Gorg. 466 Bff. 


in his customary manner with them. That was 
not very serious, but the aflfair of Leon of Solamis, 
twice repeated by Plato,' was more so. The Thirty 
were anxious to implicate as many people as 
possible in their crimes, and they sent for Socrates 
with four others and ordered them to bring Leon 
over from Salamis to be put to death. The others 
obeyed, but Socrates simply went home, for which 
he would have been put to death, if the Thirty had 
not been overthrown in time. That may have 
made him popular with the restored democracy for 
a little and so delayed the inevitable end, but of 
course Socrates remained faithful to his principles, 
and, when the democracy began to fall away from 
its original moderation, we may be sure that he did 
not spare his criticisms. To the men now at the 
head of the State he must have seemed dangerous, 
as a cause of disaffection among the younger men. 
The amnesty made it impossible for them to accuse 
him for his acquiescence in the rule of the Thirty, 
so something else had to be found to try him for. 
The actual accusation contained two counts : (1) 
irreligion {iai^eia), which was explained to consist 
in his failure to recognize the gods recognized by 
the State and introducing new ones; and (2) 
corruption of the young. The first charge was 
based on the old story of his unorthodoxy contained 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes. That may seem to 
be going a long way back, but it must be remem- 
bered that tiie men ivho had flocked to him from 
all parts of Greece in the days of the ippovrun-fipiov 
were now free to visit him once more ; and Plato 
indicates that at least EucHdes of Megara, Theo- 
doriis of Gyrene, and Cebes and Simmias from 
Thebes actually did so. Most of these men had 
just recently been ‘ enemy aliens,’ and their views 
rvere doubtless shocking to the orthodox. It was 
not, therefore, strange that the old scandal should 
be revived at this time. As to ‘corrupting the 
youth,’ that really meant encouraging them to 
criticize the new regime. It is not to be supposed 
that Anytus really wished Socrates to be put to 
death ; he only "wished him to leave Athens. 
Socrates, however, refused any compromise of this 
kind. He was not found guilty by a large majority, 
and it is clear that, if he had cared to propose 
banishment as an alternative penalty to death, as 
it was open to him to do, that would have been 
accepted. As it was, he proposed free entertain- 
ment in the Prytaneum for life, with the natural 
result that the majority for the sentence of death 
was greater than that for the verdict of guilty. 
Owing to the Delian festival, a month passed before 
he could drink the hemlock, and he spent it in 
conversation with his friends. Some of them were 
eager to get him out of prison and away from 
Atliens, but he would not stultify himself by 
breaking the law. He had been legally condemned, 
however unjustly, and he must abide by the sen- 
tence, and so, he added, must his accusers. It is 
particularly noteworthy that most of the Athenians 
who were present at the last were men whom we 
know to have been associates of Socrates in earlier 
days. The rich young men, whom he was supposed 
to have corrupted, were not there. On the other 
hand, there was a remarkable company of foreigners 
— Eleatics from hlegara and Pythagoreans from 
Thebes. It was very natural in these circumstances 
that Socrates should revert to the topics which had 
occupied him in earlier days. His mission was 
over, and there was no need to talk of that any 
more. He spoke, therefore, of the soul and its 
destiny, and Plato makes us feel how far he had 
gone beyond his former associates in his view of it. 
The older men say nothing at all, and Cebes and 
Simmias, the young Pythagoreans, though ready to 
be convinced, are frankly critical and inclined to 
1 Apol. 32 D, E, Epp. Vii. 324 E. 
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scepticism. When the talk was over, Xanthippe, 
who had been resting' after sitting up with her 
husband the night before, was sent for to sajr fare- 
well to him, and to receive his last instructions in 
the presence of Crito. The last scene of all is one 
of the great things of European literature, and 
must be read to be felt. Plato had ample oppor- 
tunities of hearing the death of Socrates described 
in detail by men who were present, and it is 
impossible to doubt that he tried to record it as 
accurately as he could. The world has never quite 
forgotten the message that was left to it on that 
spnng day of 399 B.c. 

LiTEnATORE. — ^The Sooratio problem was correctly formulated 
^ F. D. E. Schleiermacher, Uc.her den Werth dea Sokrates ala 
Philosophen (ircrtc, Berlin, 1834-64, sect. in. vol. 11. p. 28711.). 
His canon was : ‘ What may Socrates have been, besides what 
Xenophon tells us of him, without, however, contradicting the 
traits of character and principles of life which Xenophon de- 
finitely seta up ns Socratio ; and what muat he have been to give 
Plato the occasion and the right to represent him ns he does in 
his dialogues?’ Unfortunately, this canon was overshadowed 
by the dictum of G. W. F. Hegel {Vorleaungen iiber die Gesch. 
der Philoaophie, Berlin, 1832, ii. 69) that ‘ we must hold chiefly 
to Xenophon in regard to the content of his knowledge, and the 
degree in which his thought was developed.’ This became un- 
tenable as soon ns the date of Xenopbon was settled, and the 
slight character of his acquaintance with Socrates was realized. 
K. Joel, Der eehte und der Xenophonlisehe Sokralea, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1901, tried to find a test by which to judge between 
Plato and Xenophon in the statements of Aristotle, but this has 
not been generally accepted, since Atistotlo did not come to 
Athens till a whole generation had passed away since the death 
of Socrates, and he could have had no firsthand knowledge about 
him. The literary problem was well discussed by Ivo Bruns, 
Daa literariache Portrdt der Grieehen, Berlin, 1890. A. E. 
Taylor has discussed a number of points in Varia Soeratica, 
1st ser. (St. Andretva Univeraily Puhlicationa, no. ix.), Oxford, 
1911, and a similar standpoint la adopted in the Introduction to 
J. Burnet, Plato’a Phcedo, Oxford, 1911. The most recent dis- 
cussions are those of H. Maier, Sokratea, eein Werk und seine 
^sehiehtUche SteUung, Tiibingon, 1914, and A. Busse, Sokrates, 
Berlin, 1914, which agree in rejecting the testimony of Xenophon 
and Aristotle in favour of Plato’s. Their other results are 
criticized in the present writer’s article on * Ancient Philosophy’ 
in The Year’a Work in Claaaieal Studies, 1915, ed. Oyril Bailey, 
London, 1916. JOHN BUBNET. 

SODOMY. — Sodomy is sometimes defined as 
‘ unnatural sexual relations, as between persons of 
the same sex, or with beasts. ’ ^ The word ‘ sodomy ’ 
meant originally the kind of wickedness practised by 
the inhabitants of the city of Sodom. That this was 
sexual intercourse between persons of the same 
sex is an inference based on the words of the men 
of Sodom to Lot (6n 19°) ; ‘ Bring them [the men] 
out unto us that we may know them.’ If ‘ know’ 
(iiT) be given here a sexual meaning, as in Gn 4*, 
the reference would be to unnatural intercourse. 
There is no actual necessity, however, for so in- 
terpreting the word ‘know.’ It may mean no 
more than ‘ get acquainted with,’ and the wicked- 
ness which Lot is said to have anticipated that the 
men of Sodom contemplated may have been no 
more than to give the strangers a beating. 

The translators of AV understood the word to 
cover any immoral sexual intercourse, for they 
rendered Dt 23'^ : ‘ There shall be no whore of the 
daughters of Israel, nor a sodomite of the sons of 
Israel.’ The ‘whore’ of this passage was a /«ero- 
doulos (ncnp), or sacred prostitute,® and the sodomite 
was her male counterpart (ty7p). The Bishops’ 
Bible translated : ‘ There shal bee no whore of the 


both types existed.^ A law in Ex 22'® reads: 
‘ Whosoever lieth -with a beast shall surely be put 
to death.’ Just as a prohibition law implies that 
traffic in liquor has been known, and has even been 
customary, so the prohibition recorded in this law 
testifies to the existence of the thing proliibited. 
Similarly Lv 18®®, ‘Thou shalt not lie with man- 
kind, as with womankind : it is abomination,’ is 
evidence that the second form of sodomy included 
in the Century Dictionary's definition at one time 
existed among the Hebrews. To what extent such 
unnatural indulgence was practised we do not 
know. Fortunately the veil of oblivion has fallen 
over the details. Sodomy of the second kind (im- 
morality practised by men consecrated to a deity, 
and practised in the precincts of a temple in the 
service of religion) also existed in Israel down to 
the reform of Josiah. The terra mp, by which a 
sodomite is designated, means ‘holy’ or ‘con- 
secrated,’ and indicates that he was especially 
devoted to a deity for that purpose. In 1 K 14®^ 
it is said that these sodomites ‘did according to 
all the abominations of the nations which Jahweh 
drove out before the children of Israel.’ This 
implies that men consecrated to similar service 
were connected with the sacred places of other 
Avestern Semites. This is what ive should expect, 
and is doubtless true. Asa, king of Judah, en- 
deavoured to expel sodomites from the temple in 
Jerusalem (1 K 15'®) — a work ivliich Josiah accom- 
plished (2 K 23''). According to the most probable 
reading, in Job 36'^ it is said of the wicked : ‘ They 
die in their youth and perish like sodomites.’ This 
parallelism implies that the life of sodomites was 
proverbially short, possibly from the fact that they 
contracted venereal disease. It may, however, 
simply refer to the destruction of sodomites by 
Josiah, though the first interpretation seems more 
probable. 

The purpose of these officials is somewhat 
obscure. It seems probable, however, that they 
represented the life-giving power of the deity in- 
terpreted in a physical sense. If this were the 
case, barren women and perhaps also brides would 
resort to them. 

2. Babylonia. — That behind the Babylonian 
civilization there lay a condition in which the type 
of sodomy defined by the Century Dictionary 
existed is proved by the Gilganiesh Epic, one of 
the heroes of -ivliich, Enkidu, is said to have eaten 
grass Avith the gazelles, AA’ith the cattle to have 
quaffed drink, and Avith the creatures of the Avater 
to have delighted his heart.' As the Epic goes on 
to tell hoAV by intercourse Avith a hierodoulos he 
Avas enticed aAvay from his animal companions, the 
narrative means, apparently, that before tlie coming 
of the Avoman he had satisfied his sexual appetite 


ivith the animals. 

Of the existence of the equivalent of the Hebrew 
lonsecrated sodomite (c‘3p) there is no certain trace 
mown to the present Avriter, though them is men- 
;ioned in the Code of Hammurabi_ an official ''yio 
vas probably a sodomite. This official is designated 
ly a Sumerian term usually read D ER-SE-GA, Avhicli 
I, syllabary defines by the Spmitic maMzaz pam. 

A7’17I> ’o •fv-ref'. ItlftTlf'.inTlOd. IH S AOi Ol UllO 


daughters of Israel, neither shall there bee a Avhore 
keeper of the sqnnes of Israel.’ It is clear, there- 
fore, that in Elizabethan English sodomy Avas not 
restricted to sexual intercourse Avith the same sex 
and Avith beasts, blit Avas applied to intercourse 
betAveen unmarried human beings also. In this 
article Ave shall assume that the term has the 
breadth of meaning that it had Avhen AV Avas 
made. 

I. Hebrews. — Among the HebreAvs sodomy of 

1 Century Dictionary, a.v. 

2 See art. Hibrodouloi (Semitic and Egyptian), S S. 


ode, Avhere it is said : . , 

■ One may not bring claim for the son 

mpie guard (manzaz ckalhm), ora sacred harlot (NXZ zikru). 

gain, in § 192 it is said : . ^ 

' If the son of a Ner-SE-oa. or the son of a sacred harlot says 
tL father that brought him up or to the mother that 
m up, “Thou art not my father or Thou art not mj 
other,” they shall cut out his tongue, 
lie point of importance to our subject in these 
Avs is that the children of the NER-SE-GA are 
eated exactly like the children of the sacred 
I Of. P. Haupt, Die babylon. Nimrodepoa, Leipzig, 1884, p. 9i 
le S9ff. 
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harlot, or hterodoiilos.^ If the NER-SE-GA claimed 
his child, no one — not even the legal husband of 
the child’s mother — could lay claim to the child. 
If the hicrodoulos chose to bring up her child, no 
one — not even its real father — could deprive her 
of it. If, on the other hand, one adopted the son 
of a NER-SE-GA or the son of a hierodoulos, and 
the child repudiated the adopted father or mother, 
his tongue was to be cut out. The parallelism 
makes it probable that the Ner-SE-GA was the 
male counterpart of the hicrodoulos (SAL-zikru). 

In the first of the two laws quoted the son of a 
tnansas cTcallim is placed on a par with the sons of 
the other two. Manzaz cTcallim has been some- 
times translated ‘ palace guard,’ but cTcallim means 
• temple ’ as well as ‘ palace,’ so that the term may 
refer to another class of sodomites. 

What 18 the meaning of NElt-SE-OA and its equivalent manzaz 
panil Iluss-Arnolt defines manzaz pant as ‘foremost place, 
dignitary, magnate’ Delitzsch os ‘Frontplatz, dann ala Titcl : 
Ranghoclister, der die erste Stellung hekleidet, hoohater Wur- 
dentr.Hger.’S This interpretation seems to be confirmed for the 
later time by the phrase maniaz pant Harri, ‘place before the 
king.’^ It 18 , however, doubtful whether this was the original 
meaning either of the Sumerian expression or of its Semitic 
equivalent. Scholars have transliterated the Sumerian, Eiui- 
SE-OA ; in the writer’s judgment it should be read Gir-sio-GA. 
GA is simply a phonetic complement. Gib is the sign for 
‘foot’ iS/ff, the word for ‘pour out.’® When we remember 
the way In which ‘ feet ’ is employed in Hebrew as a euphemism 
for pudenda, as in Ru and la T^s, the possibility presents 
itself that this phrase may originally have hod a meaning quite 
consonant with the office of a sodomite. In that case manzaz 
pant would not be a literal translation of it, but a paraphrase. 
It is by no means certain, however, that majizaz pani always 
means ’* foremost place.' The uses of pani in Akkadian and 
Assyrian are closely parallel with the uses of pantm in Hebrew, 
and in Ex S3l<f- po'nlm is employed in the sense of ‘presence/ 
or, as we should say, ‘person.’ The meaning is that Jahwen 
said to Moses : ‘ I will go with thee in person.* If we might 
apply this analogy to our phrase, manzaz panim would mean 
‘in place of the person,’ and would appropriately designate a 
priest who impersonated a god, or who represented to the 
worshipper the functions supposed to be performed by a deity. 
If sodomites represented the hfe-riving functions or the fertility 
of a deity, as we have supposed, this would be a fitting designa- 
tion of them. Herodotus tells how in the temple of Marduk in 
Babylon there was a couch on which the wife of the god slept 
at certain times, and that the oracle came only when she 
occupied the couoh.I This appears to be confirmed by a text 
In the British Museura,e which speaks of the presentation of a 
couch for the ziqguratfi From what wo know of ancient 
oracles, it is hardly conceivable that at such times the god was 
not represented by a priest or manzaz panim, one who took the 
place of his person. 

This view of the religious character of the manzaz pani of a 
god or a temple seems to bo warranted by the fact that the 
manzaz pani of a king seems to have been the representative 
of the monarch in overseeing public work, and the manzaz 
pani of a temple was the representative of the god in looking 
after the affairs of the temple. Thus a pay-roll of the time of 
the Ur dynasty was certified to by the Gir-sio-ga of the patesi, 
or ruler quantities of wool presented to the temple of Kanna 
at Erech were certified to by the GIR SIO OA of the temple.H 
In the year that Ibi-Sin, the last king of the dynasty of Ur, 
became king quantities of grain were paid as wages in behalf 
of the patesi of Girsu by a certain GiR-siO OA who acted as 
overseer.l2 There is no reason, however, why, just because a 
man was a representative of the king, there should be any 
Irre^arity in the birth of his children so that the Code would 
need to provide that no claim should be brought against them. 
It seems probable, therefore, that it is necessary to distinguish 
between two classes of OlR-SIG-OA, one of which Impersonated 
the god in functions parallel to those of the sacred harlot, while 
the other impersonated or acted as the representatives of earthly 
rulers. It is probable that the Gin which occurs so often on 
the business documents of the dynasty of Ur as the official who 
visied or authenticated the documents represents an abbrevia- 
tion of GlR-sia-aA.i^ 


1 See art. Hierodouloi (Semitic and Egj-ptian), § j, 

2 Assprisch-enffUseh-deutscIies Bandworterbueh, Berlin, 1905, 
p. 6G2a. 

3 AssyriscJies Handworterbueh, Leipzig, 1898, p. 457a. 

4 H. C. Ravvlinson, WAI iv3. [18911 48, 4b. 

e G. A. Barton, The Origin and Development of Babylonian 
fi-nfing, Leipzig, 1913, no. 400=4. 

e lb. no. 176=4. 7 1. 181 f . 

. sCf.BHii. 6351. 

4“.Of. Cuneiform Texts, etc., from Babylonian Tablets in the 
British Museum, London, 1899-1901, vii. 60, no. 199S4. 

® G no- 21399. 1= Ib. X. 48, no. 12246. 

43 IS evidently the view of llyhrmann, who in discussing 
the phrase GmsiG’GA (which he reads correctly) has accumu* 
lated a number of references, many of which turn out to be 
VOL. XI. — 43 


These etymologies represent possibilities only. While it seems 
probable that the Eer.sb-gA (GIR-SIG-GA) was a sodomite, full 
proof is lacking. 

3 . India. — In India there seems to have heen 

[ among the native races a wide-sjiread belief that 
the greatest manifestation of divine power was in 

I the generation of life. The organs of generation 
consequently became to them the_ most revered 
symbols of deity. In course of time this_ view 
made its way into some forms of the religion of 
the Aryans. In present-day Hinduism it is most 
generally found among the Saivite sects, though 
some of the Vaisnavite sects also have adopted it. 
In Saivite tempies the deity is usually represented 
by the lihgam, or phallus ; the yoni, or vulva, is 
also a common religious symbol. Wherever such 
ideas prevail, sodomy is, or ivas at some time, a 
feature of religious services. 

It is reported that in India there is a class of 

faqlrs who go entirely nude, and live apart from 
the people, but are held in the highest reverence. 
When they approach a village, the people flock 
about them, and the women lay aside all modesty 
in their intercourse with them. Especially those 
who desire to rid themselves of the reproach of 
barrenness kneel before the faqir, take his private 
member in their hands, and kiss it.^ 

Another manifestation of sodomv is found among 
the Saivite secret societies called Saktas. To one 
another the members of these societies call them- 
selves ‘the perfect’ and speak of outsiders as 
‘beasts.’ Such is the iU repute of these societies 
at present that no respectable person will admit 
connexion with them. Their rites are set forth 
in texts called Tantras, in which the initiated are 
instructed. In one of these texts Siva says to his 
wife Durg5: ‘All men have my form and all 
women thy form; any one who recognises an 3 ' 
distinction in caste in the mystic circle has a 
foolish soul.’ At their secret meetings a naked 
woman, the wife of the chief priest, sits in the 
middle of the ‘ holj’ circle ’ — a circle composed of 
men and women sitting promiscuously without 
regard to caste or kinship. After partaking of 
meats, fish, parched grain, and various kinds of 
wines and liquors, each man is for the time Siva 
and each woman Durga. They freely copulate 
without regard to caste or the risk of incest. To 
give in detail the ceremonies of diflerent societies 
would be but to repeat such indecencies. ° The 
theory which underlies these societies is that man 
is a creature of passion, that passion is poison, 
but a poison that can be cured only by poison. 
On the principle ‘ Similia similibus curantur ’ they 
indulge in these orgies in order to cross the region 
of darkness to union with Siva. 

4 . Australia. — In Australia, among a number 
of tribes, the conceptions out of which sodomy 
grew still prevail, though the customs in which 
they are embodied are diflerent ; c.g., when a girl 
reaches tlm marriageable age (fourteen or fifteen), 
an initiation ceremony is performed upon her, 
which consists in cutting open the vagina. 

Among the northern Arunta and Ilpirra the man to whom a 
girl hns neen assigned takes her, along with his father’s sister’s 
sons, nnd, accompanied by other men of the tribe who might 
hare been her lawful husbands, and by a mother’s mother’s 
brother, they go out into the bush. The mother’s mother’s 
brother (whoi of course, is an old man) then ‘performs the 
operation with a stone knife, after having touched the lips 
of the vulva with Ohuringa, so as to prevent excessive bleeding.’ 
Afterwards the old man who performed the operation, the 
father’s sister’s sons, and the other men have intercourse with 
the girl in the order named. The girl is then decorated and 


simply Gin WTitten alone ; cf. Babylonian Expedition of the 
(Iniversity of Pennsylvania, Series A; Cuneiform Texts, ed. 
H. V. Hilprecht, iii., Philadelphia, 1910, p. 82. 

1 Quoted in Phallism, p. 49, from Barth61emy d’Herbelot’s 
Biblioth^que orientale, Paris, 1697. 

2 Moore, Si^. of Religions, i. 343; Hopkins, Religiems of 
India, p. 491. 
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taken to the camp of her allotted husband. At least once 
afterwards he Is very likely to send her back to the same men.i 

Similar customs are found with varying details 
among other tribes. 

In the Illiaura, after the operation is performed by the 
mother’s mother’s brother, first he, then the elder brothers of 
the husband, then his younger brothers have access to the girl 
in the order named. ‘In the Kaitish tribe the operation is 
performed by an elder sister of the girl,’ after which mother’s 
mother’s brothers, elder and younger brothers (but not in 
blood), mother’s brothers, and those who might have been 
lawful husbands have access to her.® 

In the Warramunga tribe the husband lies down with a 
brother on each side of him ; the girl is laid across them by an 
elder sister ; the operation is performed by a father’s sister’s 
son in the presence of all the men and women of the camp. 
She then goes to the camp of the man to whom she is allotted, 
but he has no intercourse with her for two or three days. After 
this she is lent for two nights to mother’s mother’s brother, 
lather’s sister’s sons, paternal grandfather, elder and younger 
brothers (but not in blood), and to those who might lawfully 
have been her husbands. ‘ Alter this she becomes the property 
of the man to whom she was assigned.'® 

The customs of the Worgaia, Bingongina, Wulmalla, Tjin- 
gilli, Umbaia, and Wnlpari tribes are in substantial agreement 
with the Warramunga customs, except that, as a general rule, 
the husband’s father performs the operation.4 

If the husband dies and the woman is handed over to one 
of his younger brothers, he lends her lor a day or two to other 
raen.6 

In addition to the practices connected with 
puberty and marriage, there are in Australia 
other occasions on which intercourse with women 
other than those allotted to them is permitted to 
men. While certain of their ceremonies are being 
performed, large numbers of natives are gathered 
together and marital rules appear to he set aside 
for the time being.® The native name for such 
gatherings is corrobboree. In some tribes a woman 
is told off each day or each night to attend at the 
corrobboree ground, and all the men, except fathers, 
elder and younger brothers, and sons, have access 
to her. 

Among the Arunta, when an ordinary corrobboree is in pro- 
gress, an elder man will send his son-in-law into the bush 
w'lth the elder man’s wife to collect material for decoration. 
Ordinarily it would be unlawful for the younger man to speak 
to the woman or to come near her. Now he is expected to 
have intercourse with her, in order to cause the ceremonies to 
go more smoothly and to prevent the decorations from falling 
off. Towards night, when all is ready, the women who have 
spent the day at the men’s camp are painted with red ochre 
and go to summon the other women and children lor the festal 
night.T 

In some tribes such sexual intercourse is much 
more common than in others. Among the Warra- 
munga, e.g., it is carried on night after night 
during the performance of sacred ceremonies. 
The lending of women follows certain rules which 
vary according to tribal conditions. Under certain 
circumstances women are lent only to men be- 
longing to another division of a tribe; on other 
occasions only to men belonging to a man’s oira 
division of it. 

An instance is recorded where, because the men of one moiety 
of a tribe had built a mound for another moiety, the head man 
of the moiety for whom the mound had been built brought his 
wife up near to the other group, secreted her in the bush, and 
escorted the head man of the other group out to have inter- 
course with her.8 

On other occasions women in the Warramunga 
tribe are lent to men who ordinarily would not be 
permitted to approach them — e.g., men who are 
sent out to bring in the hones of a dead person 
before the ceremony connected with the rites of 
burial. On this occasion the father of the dead 
person, or in his absence some tribal father, lends 
the woman. Often messengers are sent out with 
dead men’s bones to summon other groups to the 
performance of some ceremony ; on such occasions 
not only are women lent to the messengers, but a 
general interchange takes place. In some tribes 
the messengers will take women with them. When 
they have delivered their message, they leave them 
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a little way out in the bush, where they are visited 
by men of the other group, who, irrespective of 
class, have intercourse with them. It is, however, 
a prerequisite to such intercourse that they should 
have accepted the invitation of the messengers or 
should have agreed to the request that they bring. 
When men of one ^oup go to exact vengeance of 
another group by killing a man, it is customa^ 
to offer to the messengers the use of women. If 
the offer is accepted, it is a sign of reconciliation ; 
if it is rejected, it is a sign that full vengeance will 
be exacted. 1 

Except in the Urabunna tribe, where group- 
marriage jirevails, the men have individual wives. 
Under ordinary circumstances for a man to have 
intercourse ivith a woman who does not belong to 
his group of lawful wives would be a very grave 
offence, liable to be punished by death. It is only 
in connexion with ceremonies and the sending out 
of messengers that irregular intercourse is allowed. 
In a few special cases the lending of women may 
be explained as a return for some service rendered, 
but in most cases it is clearly due to another 
motive. It is supposed to have some supernatural 
potency.® 

liiTERATURB.— S. R. Driver, A Critical and, JExegetical Com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy (ICC), Edinburgh, 1896, p. 264 f.; 
E. W. Hopkins, The Religions o//jitito, Boston, 1895, London, 
1896, p. 491 f.; Phallism: a Description of the Worship of 
Lingam-Yoni (anonymous), London (privately printed), 1889, 
p. 48 f.; G. F. Moore, Hist, of Religions, New York, 1913, 
Edinburgh, 1914, i, 8431.; Spencer-GiUen*>, ch. Iv. ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, lAe Bist. of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 1914, i. 
886 f. ; E. Buckley, Phallicism in Japan, Chicago, 1898. 

George A. Barton. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT.- 
The Solemn League and Covenant was the formal 
undertaking entered into in the late autumn of 
1643 by the Scottish General Assembly and Estates 
on the one part, and the English House of Com- 
mons and House of Lords on the other, with a view 
to making common cause against Charles I. in 
his civil and ecclesiastical policy. • The agreement 
took the form of a religious covenant by the strong 
desire and insistence of the Scots,® who had become 
familiar with this more serious form of agreement 
in their. recent ecclesiastical histoiy. Bands had 
not been unknown in Scottish civu matters, the 
most noted being the Douglas Band and the band 
for the murder of Damley in 1667. But from 
the era of the Reformation onwards covenants had 
been common and stringent. The filst Covena,nt* 
was signed on 3rd Dec. 1557 by Argyll, Glencaim, 
Morton, Lome, and Erskine of Dun. Between 
this date and 1643 almost twenty bands were 
signed or planned,® the most famous, perhaps, 
being the band of 27th April 1560 and the National 
Covenant of 1638. They were kindred in pyeral 
respects. They were all purely Scottish in 
bearing and reference, and they were definite 
and emphatic in repudiation of Roman Catholic 
doctrine and practice. But the Solemn League 
and Covenant, while it had great similarity to 
those earlier bands in its strong anti^Ronianism, 
differed in a marked way from them in its inter- 
national character and in its international purple. 
It was ‘a Solemn League and (Covenant for Re- 
formation and defence of Religion, tim Honour 
and Happinesse of the King, and the Peace and 
Safety of the three Kingdomes of Scotland. 
England, and Ireland.’ ® r j - 

The special form of it was not of English devis- 

s Bobert'^^aUUe, 'Ee^rs and Journals, 16S7-hS, Mnburgb, 
^^4 A? B.^MaoEwan, A Bist. of the Church in Scotland, London, 
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inp ; tJio rabntantifvl sgrcenicnt ttos of English 
fceking. It took form conijiaratively Into in 1&43, 
Iittt viirion? ftops totvTJTcls it hnd been taken aa 
early as the beginning of 1642. The earHc-st move- 
incnta towards common action between the EngliBh 
and Scottish Pnritan lenders arc not known. Bat 
in the Iwginning of 1642, after tho outbreak of 
rebellion in Ireland, 'the English Parliament 
ngreed to pay lioth English and Scottish troops’ 
to serve then:.’ The promise to the Scots was 
not kept, owing to the outbreak of the CivU NYar. 
The Scotti.sh sympathirers with tho Parliament 
hnd to find means in Scotland to defray tho cost 
of food, clothing, and pay of the Scottish army. 
In Feb. 1643 voluntarj' contributions were asked 
for, and the response was general, Arndl giving 
£1000 sterling, and Alexander Henderson, the 
Covenanting leader, lOOOincrkn. That there were 
negotiations for closer relations between the 
English I’uritans and tho Scottish Covenanting 
parly appears from emphatic protests made bv 
Charles I. himself to tho Scottish Privy Council. 
In these protests is to bo found a strange mixture 
of self-deception and clear reading ol the aims 
of tho English Independents in their little sym- 


Scottlsh subjects ; 

•Wes require our pwrf euhjecta there to coniMer Ihtt the 
pereoni who hive contrived, lomented, and doc still malnLilne 
these blootlle distractions and tills unnaturall clvlll warre, what 
pretence soever ther tnaVc ol the tnic rclormed Protestant 
rell(doa,areln t-’*'- s--* r“-‘- Indepen- 
dent sectaries, a- ;■ ' •" ' , “• -e a ■, ilformltle 

of church port ‘ r il- . '• ■ .‘■■••'.land, doc 

no more Intend, and ar als (arre from allowing the church 
COTememeiit bp law establUhcd there, or Indeed anle church 
povcmcTiirnl quhaUoevcr, at they ar from consenting to the 
episcopill.’’ 

Various projw.'als were made to tho Scottisb 
Slates and General Assembly from time to time. 
At length, in Aug. 1643, a decisive stop was taken 
when the English Parliament formally dispatched 
commissioners to Edinburgh to ask for an alliance 
with tho Scots. Tlio commissioners landed at 
Leith on 7th August. Even then the situation 
was singularly indefinite. ‘One night all wore 
bent to go ns Rcddcra (mediators) and friends 
to botli, without syding altogether with Parlia- 
ment.' Baillio Avna of tho number who favoured 
this proposal. 'But V'aristoun, his nllonc, 
did snow the vanitic of that motion, and 
tho Impossibilitic of it.’* Alexander Henderson 
is nsually credited with tho authorship of the 
Solemn l.eagiio and Covenant, bnt this assertion 
rer)nlres to be qualified, if not altogether put 
aside. Tho English commissioners yieUlcd to the 
Scottish pressure for a religious covenant — a 
concession the more ea.sily made because of the 
Engli.sh rarlinnicnt’a nccc.ssitj’, and because of 
the serious sentiments of tho cnrlj* Reformers 
Iwth in England and in Scotland when leading 
statesmen saw the need not only of an alliance 
lietwccn the Protc.st.ants of the two countries 
bnt also of their giving this alliance a religious 
ba.*.is.‘ But diflicultics arose after this prelinimary 
agreement. 

iJiey wvre brtni(;ht to m la this, »nd Jlr. Hendervon 
hstl fitea Usftn a draught cf the coveuint, ire lorre net lilt 
tc isntf en i.‘.e /rant', they were more nor we could Bsient 
to, tor keeplnj; a doer open la E-osland to Indrpcndende. 
.tt f,srte— a» lj.-o er thrtt la private areorile»f fa t/.ut draught, 
all e-nr three Corr.mltteve from our States, our AstesaV.le 
sad the PitlUrr.ta; c! Eojlaad dhl nniahnously a*»en!, to,'* 

llcndersoti, indeed, was sfMjkcsnian for the 
Iveamte and Covenant in tho Assembly. It 'was 
well prefaced with his mo'-t grave oration.'* But 
a lending spirit in the composition, if not the 


author of tho whole document, was Archibald 
Johnston of VTari-stonn, tvhose Dinr^ iia.s this 
entry under Sunday, 22nd June 1651 : 

* My sonic bter»<th Ilim fer maVcla j tsee of me In the drauchte 
of the Jiational Coveriant, K-olemn l^ajpie and Po’emn Acknow- 
Icdfrement, whereof the Ent*. ecroll wa* from Him to roe.'l 

Hay Fleming goes so far as to suggest that the 
Solemn League and Covenant 'may have been 
entirely from Waristoun’s pen.'* IVnri.stoun was 
supremcl}’ loyal to it ; and ‘ he looked on the 
Covenant as tiio setting Christ on bis throne.'* 

While tho English commissioners were in Edin- 
burgh, no serious changc-s were made in tho agree- 
ment, although it wp-s seen, ns Baillio has noted, 
what the main drift of Vano and his aK>ociatcs 
was. On their return to England with the Scottish 
proposals Parliament on 28th Aug. 1643 remitted 
tho League and Covenant to the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines ‘to take into conBidcralion 
tho lawfulness of it.’ Certain alterations were 
made. 

Thus for ‘sccordlnff to the Word of Ood’ waj lubstltutcd the 
more puarded expression ‘m far as In my conscience, I shall 
conceive It to be I' ■ V' -d ot Ood.' There was 

discussion upon ■■■ -■ *; extirpate Popery,* 'll 

belnj; a very nice 1 ■ • ■ ■ i ■ Popery Is, and what is 

meant bv extirpation,' hut no chance was made In the clause.' 
Prelacy nad an explanation added ‘that is church-government 
by Archbishops, Bishops, their Chancellors, and Commissaries, 
tieans. Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, and all other 
ecclesiastical OlEcers depending on that hierarchy.'* 

On tho main contention in tho Solemn League 
and Covenant tho contracting parties were agreed. 

They condemn ‘the treacherous and bloody plots, conspir- 
acies, attempts and practices ot the enemies of God . . . ever 
since the reformation ot religion.’ They discriminate the 
condition of the three countries. They see a remedy for the 
several degrees of mlschlct In tho different countries. ‘ They 
arc to enacavour to bring the Cliurchcs of Ood In tho Oirec 
Kingdoms to the nearest conjunction In religion, confession 
of faith, form of Church government, directory for worship 
and catechising.’* 

After conjoining in milder condemnation prelacy, 
ns above defined, with popo^, tho Covenanting 
representatives in both conntries pass to a difierent 
and cml subject of treaty. 

They are not only ' to endeavour mutually to preserve the 
yi-i.., .. , Parliaments, and the liberties of the 

y . I . enough, considering the proximate 

; ... • (<, preserve and defend the Kings 

Majesties person and authority, in the preservation and defence 
of the true religion and liberties of the Kingdomes ; that the 
world may bear svitnesse with our consciences of our loyaltv, 
and that wee have no thoughts or intentions to diminish h'U 
Majesties Just power and grcatnessc.' ’ 

Tlie matter of tho Covenant was so far adjn.stcd 
that by 22nd Sept, it wa.s sworn by both Honsas of 
Parliament, and by25lh Sept. 1643 it was solemnly 
sworn to, in St. ^^n^gn^et's, Westmin-ster, by the 
Assembly of Divines and 112 members of tlie 
House of Commons. Plainly, in spite of tho grave 
seriousness of the language and solemnity of all 
tho procedure, there was room for conflict over the 
bona of union itself. Tho Scotti.sh signatories did 
not see the irreconcilable character of particnlnr 
provisions, nor the loop-holes in tho portion which 
appeared to proride for one great international 

ftc.sb 3 -tcrinn Church. T!’eE""!;-hr-rr-' i'Fv 

forgot that thc 3 ' were ( ... , .. 

of this Presbyterian ide.al in spite of what they 
regarded as verbal safegnanls. There was a 
certain lack of sincerity on both sides. Baillio 
tells ns that he counselled c.schewing ‘a public 
rupture with the Independents fill we were more 
able for them' — an advice ‘which even Henderson 

I Wtristo-m'j JOiary, p. 72, rd. D, Hay FJctnlng, for Sect, 
nij*- 5k<H»ty, Edinburgh. 

» S.rme S'lfiicrilfd O-rpifi cf tK$ Scimr, Arocta? and Comr.'int, 
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^plauded.’ ^ There was on the part of many of the 
English dislike of the Scots and antagonism to 
their persistence in clinging to the letter of the 
Covenant. ‘The Independents laughed at the 
Solemn League and Covenant as an old almanack.’ ® 
Cromwell spoke ‘ contumeliously against the Scots 
intention of coming to England to establish their 
Church government on which Cromwell said he 
would draw the sword against them.’® The Eng 
lish were so clear-sighted and the Scots so idealistic, 
in spite of recent experience of unfulfilled promises, 
that the signing of the League and Covenant was 
followed by an undertaking to send an army into 
England for which the English Parliament was to 
pay. This led to difficulties altogether different 
from the theological or ecclesiastical. Early in 
1644 the Scottish army crossed the Border and 
materially assisted the cause of the Parliament in 
the north of England, especially in the battle of 
Marston Moor on 2nd July 1644. In less than a 
year came the further defeat of the Royalists at 
Naseby, and the English Parliamentary leaders 
ceased to regard the Scots as necessary for the 
purpose of beating Charles i. and his following. 
Their doctrinal impatience was intensified by their 
growing sense of practical freedom, and their com- 
parative political liberty led to a neglect of their 
pledged word in the treaty which followed upon 
the League and Covenant. The Puritan leaders 
had accepted the Covenant and the ideal of an 
enlarged Presbyterianism as the condition of 
receiving military aid, but, as the need for the 
latter grew less, the price to be paid seemed in- 
different, not imperative. How genuine this 
grievance was, and how cruel, appears from com- 
plaints made to the House of Lords and from the 
Records of the Commission of the General Assembly, 
where the neglect of the Scottish forces was 
emphasized by the serious fact that the same in- 
differeuce was not shoAvn to their English fellow- 
soldiers. A. F. Mitchell, who, wth J. Christie, 
edited The Records of the Commissions of the 
General Assemblies {1646-1649),* dwells upon the 
discouraging effects of this calculated niggardli- 
ness, and quotes from S. R. Gardiner ® to the same 
purpose ; 

‘Though the hard work thus devolved upon the Scots, 
nothing had been done to pay or to supply them. An assess- 
ment, indeed, had been made upon certain English counties 
for the support ol their army, but not a penny had been raised, 
whilst Fairfax’s troops received their pay fortnightly with the 
utmost regularity.' 


The deliberate withholding of pay and supplies 
from the Scottish army was doubtless connected 
also with the Scottish attitude to Charles i. For 
not only was this exasperating in its marked 
divergence from the English Puritan antagonism ; 
it could not be reconciled with the treatment 
which the Scottish leaders meted out to Charles 
himself. To satisfy them he was to become a 
covenanted king. Yet the feeling that he was a 
specially Scottish sovereign, who had a right to 
homage and reverent national sentiment, did not 
fail, although Scottish ‘ doumess ’ would make no 
concession whicb might imply failure to honour 
the Solemn League and Covenant. A striking 
illustration of this somewhat illogical but very real 
feeling about the king, which prevailed from the 
negotiations about this agreement until the death 
of Charles and afterwards, is found at the close of 
a declaration of the Scottish Parliament on 21st 
April 1648 : 


1 Baillie, ii. 117. . , „ 
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‘And in particular this Kingdom of Scotland will now make 
it evident as they often declared, That their quietness, stability 
and happiness doth depend upon the safety of the kinm 
Majesties Person and maintenance of his greatnesse and Royal 
Authority, who is Gods Vice-Gerent set over us for maintenance 
of Religion and ministration of justice ; Having so many bands 
and ties of duty and subjection to his Majestic and his govern- 
ment, who is our native King, from a longer series and disoent 
of his Royall Progenitors than can be paralleld in Europe, That 
we resolve constantly and closely to adhere thereunto, as also 
to all the ends of the Covenant.’ i 


The beginning of the end of Scottish Covenant- 
ing idealism in its first stage may be said to have 
appeared wth special significance when the Eng- 
lish Parliament, on 19th May 1646, voted that the 
Scottish army was no longer needed. This led the 
way to that xnost mischievous cleavage which 
separated Scottish and English Puritanism. But 
this was augmented by the other severances which 
accompanied it. The Roman Catholics could not 
possibly have any feeling but hostility to the 
champions of a Covenant which bound its defenders 
to extirpate the whole system of popery, which 
looked only to the least worthy of its representa- 
tives in the 16th cent., having no regard (to speak 
of Scotland alone) to men like Wardlaw, Kennedy, 
Elphinstone, Turnbull, and Robert Reid, bishop of 
Orkney, and which lived in constant suspicion of 
something that would rival the massacre of the 
Eve of St. Bartholomew. Adherents of the 
Church of England and of Episcopacy in Scotland 
were considered to be little better than papists 
because they tended to the same doctrines and 
practices, and oftended Covenanters by their 
worldliness and political subservience. The worst 
blow but one came when the meditated unity and 
approximate uniformity disappeared before Crom- 
well’s Independent triumph, when the chosen home 
of Presbyterianism and the Covenant was tyranni- 
cally governed by the arch-independent himself. 
Absolutely the worst calamity emerged, although 
it was not seen to be such, save by clear-sighted 
saints like James Fraser of Brea, when Charles H. 
was compelled to sign the Solemn Lea^e and 
Covenanl^which his father never would do — and 
when the leaders of the Covenanters accepted the 
signature, Avell knowing that it was false in fact 
and in spirit. 

The Restoration gave victory to the men and the 
forces most hostile to the principles which were 
embodied in the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and, as these open and determined opponents were 
joined by weak and sometimes worthless and 
worldly-minded men who had themselves been 
Covenanters, the ruin of the scheme of the Solemn 
League and Covenant was for the_ time assured. 
Baillie pathetically records the closing disaster in 


Jay 1661 : 

* But when the House of Cotninons did not only vote the 
lishops into the House of Lords, but the Solemn League and 
'ovenant to be burnt with the^ hand of the hangman, all our 
lopes were turned in despaire.’ ^ 

["his Avas the burning of the body of the Covenant. 
Che spirit Avas not destructible. For a quarter of 
, century and more there Avere bi ave Scottmh men 
md Avomen Avho laid doAvn their lives for the ideal 
vhich it embodied, and those Avho h*id marked 
inly the errors and exaggerations of its defenders 
aw in the Revolution of 1688 a modified triumph 
if what had been contended for. 

The Revolution Settlement was a modified 
riumph, but it was a triumph. Yet the gloiy of 
he Covenant, in the cloud of Avitnesses from ‘ the 
Hilling Time,’ long haunted the Scottish mmd, 
nd the influence of the age of the National 
lovenant and of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
onsciously associated Avith that slightly later time 
f martyrdom, did much for the preparation of the 

1 Records of the Commissions of the General Assemblies (lEiS) 
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Disruption of 1843, which, with some admixture 
of frailty and fallibility, did more for Scottish 
religion than any other event since the Reformation. 
I,iTi!r.ATUEE. — See the eourcce quoted in the footnotes. 

ALKXANDER LAVi’SON. 

SOLIDARITY.— Solidarity is a bond which 
welds together living, especially human, beings, 
when they belong to the same whole or are mutually 
dependent upon each other. It is first of all a fact. 
{a) It is a physiological fact. As we advance in 
the scale of oeings, we observe an ever more pwfect 
co-ordination of all the parts of living organisms : 
primitive organisms are aggregates of relatively 
independent parts, while more perfect organisms 
are made up of parts which mutually condition 
each other, (b) It is a social fact. There is a 
bond between the child and its parents (at least 
between the child and its mother, since among 
some peoples paternity does not count), between 
the members of a family, a tribe, or a nation. 
As civilization advances, individuals, as Herbert 
Spencer shows, specialize and become dissimilar, 
but society becomes more coherent, because those 
specialized individualsreq^uireeachother. Attempts 
have even been made to prove that society is an 
organism, similar to physical organisms, with a 
brain, digestive system, etc. But that is ingenious 
comparison rather than scientifically demonstrable 
truth. Not only do men of the same generation 
depend upon each other, but each generation de- 
pends upon those which preceded it, inherits their 
possessions, and profits from their labours, dis- 
coveries, struggles, and sufferings; it also suffers 
for their vices, mistakes, and ignorance. We owe 
to our ancestors the language which we speak, 
our customs, our reli^ous ideas, and our artistic 
and scientific heritage. Besides general social 
solidarity, which is based on the family, nation, 
state, and sometimes even on larger groups, there 
are special solidarities — e.g., that based on com- 
munity of religion or profession. As a general 
rule, the smaller the group of men, the stronger 
is the bond of solidarity ; but the opposite is also 
sometimes the case ; e.g., the religious bond uniting 
men of several nations may be stronger than the 
bond of national solidarity. 

As is clear from what has just been said, the 
fact of solidarity arises both from causes which 
are independent of human will (this is the case 
especially in the natural groups) and from the 
voluntary action of man {e.g., we create or extend 
a bond of solidarity by creating or extending a 1 
political or a religious organization, although the 
idea of establishing a new solidarity is not neces- 
sarily the predominating motif of these creations 
or extensions). Jh proportion as exchanges of all 
kinds and means of communication multiply, a 
bond of solidarity tends to unite the whole of 
humanity. 

The fact of solidarity has become the starting- 
point of various metaphysical, theological, and 
moral theories. 

1. Metaphysics. — One of the chief tasks of 
phUosophy has always been to show the bond 
which exists between all beings, even beyond the 
confines of humanity. Pantheistic S3'stems all end 
in a universal solidarity, since all beings are merely 
the manifestation of a single being, the deity. 
The Brahmanic philosophy of the Upanisads, in 
particular, is summed up in the famous Tat tvam 
asi, ' That art thou,’ which forms the foundation, 
adopted by Schopenhauer, of an altruistic ethic, 
i.c. in the fundamental identity of all beings. 

2. Theology. — (a) The idea of original sin, and 
more particularly that of original guilt, rests on 
that of the solidarity of humanity with its first 
father. As the result of his fall, humanity has 
become sinful and guiltj% The sin is transmitted 


from generation to generation as a fatal heritage. 
These doctrines and their history are discussed in 
special articles.' Here we shall merely observe 
(1) that the conception of original sin is sometimes 
metaphysico-physiological, as in St. Augustine, 
and sometimes rather juridical and moral ; (2) that 
the way is prepared for these doctrines in the OT, 
where the idea of punishment inflicted on children 
for the faults of parents, on a people for those of 
its chiefs, is so prevalent that on certain occasions 
the prophets, especially Ezekiel, expressly attack 
it ; this idea is also met with among a great many 
races ; (3) that the idea of hereditary guilt is self- 
contradictory, but that, on the other hand, it is 
certain that sin is not onlj' an individual fact, but 
also a collective fact, and that the sins of some are 
often the cause of the sins of others. The deCTee 
of guilt is to be reckoned from that of the sin, out 
it very often happens that habitual or present sin 
is imputable not so much to the one who is aflieoted 
by it or who committed it as to others who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have determined his 
moral condition. 

(b) The w'ork of Jesus Christ has also been con- 
sidered from the point of view of solidarity, not so 
much when it is regarded as a vicarious satisfaction 
(i.e. when emphasis is laid on the punishment of 
the Man-God accepted by God as the equivalent 
of that of all sinners) as when the idea of expiation 
is emphasized (t.e. the fact that Jesus is a member 
and the chief of humanity, and that, as such. He, 
the innocent one who had no penalty to fear, freely 
accepts that which sinful humanity deserved). The 
idea of expiation rests completely on that of the 
solidarity oetween the guilty and the innocent 
which makes possible the substitution of the latter 
for the former ; and, when we say that a man is 
expiating his own sins, we are, in our imagination, 
somehow making two persons of him — a guilty 
man and a man who, after having admitted and 
regretted his sin, frees himself from it by con- 
senting to his punishment, who freely takes upon 
himself the condemnation deserved by the former 
and blots out his mistake by sanctioning the moral 
laAv which he has violated. It is in this sense that 
Kant, e.g., tried to rationalize the doctrine of the 
expiation accomplished by Jesus Christ. Accord- 
ing to this theory, Christ became, as it were, the 
personification of the idea of the repentant sinner 
who accepts his penalty. The idea of an expiation 
accomplished by an innocent person for guiltj' 
ones, with whom he is connected by some kind of 
bond, is not specifically Christian, but Christianity 
has in a manner transferred it from the objective 
to the subjective mode, by showing that it is not 
the exterior fact of the suffering of an innocent 
one that saves the guilty, but the moral revolution 
that this fact produces in the heart of the latter, 

3. Ethics. — The fact of solidarity has been very 
frequentlj', especially in recent times, taken as the 
point d’appui for ethical theories. lAon Bourgeois 
especially, in a book entitled Solidarity, has shoivn 
the interdependence of men in society, and the 
difference that exists between the distribution of 
the advantages which it ensures to its members 
and the real services rendered by one class or 
another to the common good. These services form 
betiyeen those who render them and those who 
receive them what in juridical language is called 
a quasi-contract, t.c. a state similar to that which 
results from pertain contracts. The moral duty of 
society aud its members therefore would consist, 
above all, in observing this qnasi-contract and 
in paying to each the debt contracted with it. 
Morality, thus understood, would realize true 
justice _ and would also have the advantage of 
possessing a scientific character and of thus resting 
1 See artt. Orioinal Sis, Sis (Christian). 
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on a solid foundation. It may be objected to this 
theory that the fact alone does not create the law, 
and that the idea of a quasi-contract is not 
sufficient to produce the latter from the former. 
The relations between men are far too complex 
and unstable, their value far too much subject to 
discussion, to apply the idea of quasi-contract to 
them and to disentangle the consequences which 
they involve. It is impossible to triumph over all 
the iniquities which are included in numerous 
explicit contracts. Moreover, this idea of a social 
debt resting on a quasi-contract is much too 
external to become the principle of an ethic. It 
armies fiom a fact, simply as a fact, but, con- 
sidered thus, it is incapable of transforming the 
conscience or stirring the heart. Of itself it will 
not prevent any one from trying to reduce his 
debt as much as possible, and, then, once he 
believes that he has paid it, allowing himself to 
be ruled by egoism ; it at least limits as much as 
extends altruistic activity. Similar remarks apply 
to the theory of reparative justice developed by 
A. Fouill6e in his Science sociale contemporaine. 
This philosopher insists mainly on the solidarity 
between the different generations of men and on 
the fact that this holds of the poor classes especi- 
ally, because in the past they did not receive the 
property to which they were entitled or get the 
remuneration for their services which was their 
due. He asks, therefore, that these injustices 
should be redressed, but he himself recognizes 
the great difficulty that there is in determining 
the subjects of the rights which he proclaims and 
in determining what is due to such or such a 
person on account of past injustices. Thus in 
practice he reduces reparative justice almost to 
conferring the benefit of education on all, in order 
to put within their hands the means of rising in 
the social scale. 

In presence of these theories we may affirm that 
solidarity can supply a principle of morality only 
if it is accompanied by a sentiment, as in the case 
of family or national solidarity, and to a certain 
extent of other solidarities also (e.p., that of the 
members of a religious society), or if it is considered 
in the light of a principle of justice, it being 
previously understood that this principle is purely 
rational (e.y., that of the equality of all men, from 
which it follows that there must be equality in 
their exchanges of services), or that it is a religious 
principle (e.y., that of the love of one’s neighbour 
for the love of God). 

According to the principle which we adopt, we 
shall take more or less account of the fact of 
solidarity, and we shall consider ourselves more 
or less obliged to extend existing solidaiities, to 
tighten then: bonds, to obtain from them only 
results that are beneficial to other men, and to 
avoid the unfavourable consequences that might 
also be deduced from them in certain cases. It is 
only under these conditions that solidarity can 
pass from the state of a simple fact to that of a 
moral principle. 

Ill Christian social circles the idea of solidarity 
is greatly insisted on ns helping to persuade men 
to perform their duty towards the disinherited of 
this world. The name ‘ solidarities ’ has even been 
given to certain schemes which are concerned with 
grouping either members of a parish or all kinds 
of persons, rich and poor, for the purpose of mutual 
aid, teth spiritual and material. But in these 
circles solidarity is regarded not ns n simple social 
fact, but ns a divine law which is specially shown 
forth in Jesus Christ, and that is why we arc able 
to obtain the practical results that we do from it. 

In the economic world the idea of solidarity is 
shown in the creation of all kinds of a.ssociation.s, 
co-operating in production, distribution, credit. 


etc. Some of these associations, it is true, are 
concerned only with the interest of the partici- 
pants, and as a result they endeavour merely to 
create a new fact of solidarity, profitable to their 
members alone, not to transfer solidarity in the 
name of justice and love from the condition of 
a fact to that of a moral principle; but others 
endeavour to accomplish the education of their 
members in the sense of developing the spirit of 
solidarity oven outside the bounds of any given 
association. If the principle of justice and love 
summons us to extend and increase the benefite of 
solidarity, it also summons us to suppress all its 
unpleasant results — e.g., to wage war upon heredi- 
tary vices and diseases and get rid of all unjustified 
responsibilities in our laws and customs, especially 
in the penal law which formerly (and, in our own 
time, among savage races) often punished the 
innocent along with or for the guilty. 

Solidarity is frequently contrasted with fraternity 
(a word which denotes merely a vague sentiment) 
and with charity (which implies the humiliating 
idea of dependence of the weak and the poor on 
the powerfiil and the rich). It is certain that the 
feeling of sympathy which accompanies certain 
facts of solidarity, and the feeling of obligation 
■which arises from the connexion of the fact of 
solidarity with the principle of equal justice for 
all, is stronger than the general sentiment of 
human fraternity. As regards charity, it always 
retains its place alongside of solidarity, for it alone 
takes an interest in the unfortimates who have not 


the right, in certain cases at least, to invoke any 
solidarity, and especially the guilty ones who have 
disregarded it. 

Perhaps, in order to avoid confusion, it wotJd bo 
better to keep the word ‘ solidarity * for the simple 
fact of the various bonds which unite men,_and 
to designate the feeling which accompanies it or 
the principle which applies to it by the terms 
‘sympathy’ and ‘ obligation,’ founded on solidarity, 
or other equivalents. 

Lttbratdre. — Sco the Boo!ologlo»l and moral trcaUscj and 
mnnualfl, works on Christian dogmatics, Biblical theolog^^ and 
history ol religions; also E. Bcrsler, ha 
1870; C. Secr^n, La JPhilosophie de la liberty, do. 18 (9 ; H. 
Marion, De la SolidariU morale, do. IMO; A. FouilWe, W 
Science sociale contemporaine, do. 1880 : N. Recolln, Solmaires, 
do. 1894 ; R. Worms, Organisms et soextU, do. IfpU: I- 
La Citi modeme", do. 1895; L. Bourgeois, SoUdanlO, do. 
1012 ; C. Andler, * Du Quasi-contrat et do M. L<5on BpurgeoLs, 
in Revue de rnHaphgsigue et de morale, 1807, p. S'-O • "• 

• m)\nfMiAnVin ttitr tlTIP QU lO 


SOLIPSISM.— I. History of the tcnn.--It is 
aot known who invented the term ‘ solipsism and 
introduced it into philosophical terminology, in 
1652 an apostate Jesuit, Giulio Clemente bpotei, 
aublished under the title of La Monarchic des 
Solipscs what purports to bo a translation of a 
tract called Monarchia Solipsorum by one Melchior 
[nchofer. Crdtineau-Joly ^ attributes the author- 
ship to Scotti himself. The tract is a satire on the 
self-seeking policy pursued by the 

riio ‘Kingdom of Self-Aloners,’.i.e. self-seekers or 

igoists, is, on the model of Sir ® 

Utopia, de.scribed as a di^ant ^ 

icconnt is given of the consritution, manners, and 
mstoms of he inhabitants. The n^tno ' so iipsw is 
illeged to mean ‘dans lo langagc de.s Magogues 
;he people living under the providence of 
rodsf the allusion being to the skill in th which tlm 
lesuits secure everywhere the favour of po^' « 
bat be. It Is also piinningly connected witn saial. 
bibseouentlv tlio term sohptiste seems to baie 
iSa^urrent label in France for the JesaiUx, with 
1 nut rellgUute, pdUique et Uttiralrt de la CompajnUdt 
tfsus, C Toli., Pari*, 1844-48. 
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reference to their selfishness. Solipsismtts is foond 
■ for the first time in Kant’s Critiqxie of Practical 
Pcason as the Latin terminus techniciis for the 
German Sclbstsucht. The passage runs : 

‘All the Inclinations toprether (which can be reduced to a 
tolerable system, In which case their satisfaction is called 
happiness) constitute irtf-rcgard (lolipntmua). This is either 
the self-love that consists in an excessive fondness tor oneself 
^hilaxitiaX or satisfaction with oneself (arrogantia). TOe 
former Is called particularly tdjishniss ; the latter self-conctit/ ^ 
W. T. Krug- follows Kant’s usage jn identifying 
solipsism with moral egoism {‘making one’s otvn 
self the end of all one’^s actions ’), hut gives no 
references. This identification is still repeated as 
late as 1890 by K. Kirchner.® Meanwhile, some 
time during the 19th cent. , solipsism was transferred 
from moralor practical egoism to theoretical (either 
epistemological or metaphj’sical) egoism, t.e. to the 
theory that I can know nothing but my own ideas 
and that I and my ideas are all that exists. This 
view was called simply ‘egoism’ by Wolf (who 
treats it, rightly, as an extreme species of idealism), 
Mendelssohn, Tetens, and other 18th cent, writers. 
The distinction between practical and theoretical 
^oism is clearly made by Schopenhauer.^ Reid, 
Hamilton, and other English writers use the terms 
‘ egoism,’ ‘ pan-egoism,’ ‘ egoistical idealism ’ like 
Wolf, ns did tJberweg in Germany, most of them 
representing metaphysical egoism as the logical 
consequence of Berkeley’s views. Who was the 
first to substitute ‘ solipsism ’ for ‘ egoism ’ in 
this metaphysical sense cannot bo determined. 
Campbell Fraser is said to have used the term in 
hisleotures as early as 1874-76. It certainly became 
current in philosophical lecture-rooms and books in 
the seventies and eighties in England, Germany, 
and France. Its first appearance in English print 
is in A. Barratt’s Phxjsical Metempinc^ (1883), 
where it is used as a familiar term. In 1892 the 
metaphysical sense is given exclusively in Alexis 
Bertrand’s Lexique do philosephie,^ In 1893 F. H. 
Bradley devotes a chapter to its refutation in 
Appearance and EealityP In Italian semetipsismo 
and psiconomismo appear as synonyms. Nowadays 
it is in the theoretical sense alone that the term is 
used among philosophers.® 

2 . Metaphysical solipsism. — To follow in detail 
the development of the metaphysical theory which 
is now called solipsism is unnecessary. Its origins 
have been traced to Descartes’s ‘ Cogito ergo sum,’ 
to Malebranohe’s remark, ‘ Les sensations pourraient 
subsister sans qu’il y eut aucun objet hors de nous,’ ® 
to Berkeley’s ‘ Esse est percipi.’ One of the earliest 
and most complete formulations of it may be found 
in F6nelon : 

* Non Beulemcnt tous ces corps qu'il me ecmble apercevolr, 
maia encore tous lea caprita, qul me paraiaaent en aooiiW aveo 
inoi . . . tous cca fitrea, dia-le, peuvent avoir rien do r^el ot 
n'ttre qu’onc pure Illusion qul so paase toute entitre nu dedans 
de moi aeul : peut-6tre suia-je moi aeul toute la nature.’ 
Modern discussions of solipsism have been need- 
lessly embarrassed by the paradoxical habit which 
many philosophers have of expressing the theory in 
the first person plural. ‘ Have we any reason to 

1 Kant's Critique of Practical Reason and other Works on the 
Theorv of EthicsO, tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 1909, p. 105. 

^Altgemeines Ilandxodrterbxteh der philosovhisctun Wissen- 
schaften's, 6 vola., Leiptlg-, 1832-33. 

s )r5rfer6f'’i ‘••-v.- c— Heidelberg, 

1890 : • Der f r Welt ware.’ 

: ■. ■'.■ ■ ■,: . ;859, 1. s 19. 

® An unusual aenae appears to be given to the term ‘eolipsism’ 
M certain French _ philosophers referred to in filio Blanc’s 
Dietionnaire de Philosophic, Paris, 1900, who are Kud to oppose 
BOllpsism to monism ‘ pour disIgner tout sj-sttme qul admet un 
piend nombre d'fitres individu^s, aubstantiellcment distincta.’ 
L^^ls a monadism would be solipsistic in this sense. 

‘ Ca. xxi. 

® Forplipsism in the ethical sense see artt. Eooiav, Setr-iiOVE. 
isnx VfriU, vol. 1. ch. i. ((Eucres, Paris, 


believe in the existence of anything beyond our 
private selves?’, asks Bradley, and he goes on to 
use such phrases as ‘ our private self’ (sic). That 
each of ns believes in the existence of other selves, 
and generally of a world beyond his private self, is 
of course a fact. But, when the right to that 
belief is challenged, as it is by the solipsist, tlie 
scales are unfairly loaded against the challenger, 
if the examination of his thesis is conducted in 
terms which assume the truth of the belief. Solip- 
sism appeals to the individual, and the individual 
must argue the pros and cons out with himself, 
addressing no audience until he has gained the 
right to believe that there is an audience to address. 
The thesis, then, to be examined is this: I alone 
exist, and all I experience and know is my own 
self. What, on this view, becomes of the dis- 
tinction between mine and thine? Will it be 
possible for me to distinguish, e.g., between my 
own body and the bodies of others ? Must I claim 
that all things are mine ? that the manifold sounds 
I hear are all my own voice ? that I am the owner 
of all there is ? In so far as solipsism denies the 
reality of others, consequences such as these might 
be held to follow, and a quick, if somewhat painful, 
refutation of it might be secured by putting the 
theory into practice. But the point ot the questions 
is not to secure a cheap reductio ad absurdum, but 
to bring out, for clearness’ sake, the fact that the 
solipsistic argument is not conducted with reference 
to the legal and social relations between individuals. 
It does not move at all in the context of ‘ inter- 
subjective intercourse.’ Hence the meaning which 
solipsism gives to the terms ‘ I ’ and ‘ myseli ’ must 
be quite dillerent from the sense which these terms 
bear in social experience. This point is most 
important. There are, wo may say, at least two 
senses of the terms ‘I’ and ‘myself.’ There is, 
first, the sense appropriate to the experience of 
living os a self among other selves, of being a 
member of a world of selves mutually recognizing 
each other. This sense, and the experience on 
which it rests, the solipsist in effect denies by his 
thesis. Hence it is not in this sense that he can 
use the terms in stating his thesis. What, then, 
is this second, solipsistic, sense of ‘ I ’ ? 

The answer is that ‘ I,’ ‘ myself,’ and all similar 
terms, in the solipsist’s mouth, can denote only 
what ‘ this,’ ' here,’ ‘ now,’ and such terms denote, 
viz. immediate experience in its present ‘ that ’ and 
‘what.’ They are mere demonstratives, pointing 
to or expressing the feelings, perc^tions, thoughts, 
etc., which are present in me. ‘ In me’ here does 
not have the force of distinguishing my feelings 
from yours or another’s. It is only another way of 
saying, ‘ These feelings here and now.’ In short, 
the whole and sole point of solipsism is to declare 
the exclusive reality of immediate experience and 
to deny the possibility of transcending that ex- 
perience. It is nothing but an argument for 
immediacy and against transcendence. To affirm 
that ‘I alone exist’ thus means that ‘my,’ i.e. 
‘these,’ present feelings, sensations, thoughts, as 
bare psychical facts, are all there is. To affirm 
that ' I can experience or know only myself ’ means 
that these present feelings do not imply, point to, 
mean anything other than themselves, are not a 
fragment of a vaster world transcending them in 
existence and character. It cuts down the universe 
to the ‘ this — here — now ’ of immediate experience. 
Of modem writers no one has seen this more clearly 
than Bradley : 

■ The “this” and tho "mine” are names which stand for the 
immediacy of feelinq. . . .There is no “mine" which is not 
“ this,” nor any “this” which fails, in a sense, to be "mine.”’! 


1 Ch. xix., p. 223 of 6th ed. (1903) ; his chapter on ‘ The This 
and the Mine ’ (ch. xix.) is essential to his argument against 
solipsism (ch. xxi.). 
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To deny transcendence is to deny any reality 
beyond the momentary thrill of experience. It is 
to deny past and future except as present felt acts 
of remembering or anticipating. It is to deny the 
existence of material things, of the physical world 
or nature, except for this moment’s colours, sounds, 
touches, and other sense-data. These fleeting 
presences are all there is of ‘nature’ ; they are not 
signs or glimpses of a stable, enduring, orderly 
world of which they are parts. It is to deny the 
existence of other minds or selves, i.e. of centres or 
complexes of immediate experience other than this 

S resent one which calls itself ‘I.’ In short, the 
enial of transcendence is a denial of all inference 
and interpretation, nay of all judgment. For every 
judgment, as involving a universal, transcends the 
‘ tins ’ in its bare givenness or immediacy. 

These sweeping denials might of themselves be 
regarded as sufficient to discredit solipsism. Yet 
many writers have been content to say that solip- 
sism, though it carries no conviction, is theoretically 
irrefutable, and to justify the fact that neither in 
theory nor in conduct does any one proceed as if 
solipsism were true, by appeal to an ultimate act 
of faith or to a venture of the will — whether 
rational or irrational remaining a moot point. The 
pragmatist certainly has an opening here to say 
that the venture ‘works’ and is ‘made true’ by 
its success.^ Others, like Bradley, have marshalled 
elaborate dialectics for refutation. Bradley cer- 
tainly scores a point when he argues that the 
solipsist has no right to say, ‘ Only I and my ideas 
exist,’ or, ‘ The world as I know it consists only of 
states of my own mind,’ for immediate experience 
contains no such division into subject and object, 
into an ‘ I ’ and its ideas, into a mind and its states. 
These formulce already transcend the given — the 
one thing which the solipsist is committed not to 
do, if he can avoid it. The rest of Bradley’s 
refutation boils down to variations on the theme, 

‘ He cannot avoid it.’ He cannot, because imme- 
diate experience does not stay immediate. It tran- 
scends itself. ‘I’ have no choice in the matter. 
The right to transcendence, which the solipsist 
challenges, is thus ultimately justified by appeal to 
the fact of transcendence. But, if it comes to that, 
had we not better at once say with Hegel ; ‘ The 
“I” is thought and the universal. "When I say 
“I,” I let fall all particularity ...’?* In other 
words, immediate experience, the solipsist’s ‘ I ’ and 
‘self,’ is always both ‘that’ and ‘what,’ both 
‘ this ’ and ‘ such,’ both particular and universal, 
and it is the universal in it that ever carries it 
beyond itself — the life in it of the whole of which 
it is a part. 

3. Methodological solipsism. — A few present- 
day philosophers advocate solipsism, not as a meta- 
physical thesis, but as a principle of method. 
Bertrand Russell, arguing that physics, if it is to 
be a genuinely empirical science, must begin and 
end with sense-data, puts forward the ideal of 
constructing physics on a solipsistic basis. The 
main point, in practice, would be the exclusion of 
the testimony of ‘others.’ The only evidence ad- 
mitted would be, for each physicist, his own sense- 
data. A similar methodological solipsism, the 
point of which, however, is directed, not towards 
the distinction between my own experience and 
that of others, but towards the distinction between 
actual phenomenaand hypothetical entities assumed 
as causes or grounds for phenomena ( ‘metaphysics’ ), 
lias been developed by Hans Driesch. Defining 
logic as ‘ the theory of order,’ he claims that it may 
be ‘ founded solipsistically,’ being concerned with 
the ordering of what I am immediately conscious of : 

1 See art. PRAOiiATisM. 

2 Philosophy o/llight, Introd., 5 i. Add. (see tr. by S. W. Dyde, 
London, 1800). 


‘ Solipsism is the only basis of philosophy that is not do^miatic ; 
for, let it be well understood, solipsism does not say that I 
“ exist ” as a “ substance " or somethinp else, but it only analyses 
the fundamental pre-phenomenon : 1 have something otmsciously. 
And this is the only fact— though not a “fact" in the usual 
sense — that is beyond any doubt. 

Solipsism, then, is not dogmatic, not even In a negative 
manner. It docs not say : What I consciously have is nothing 
hut my phenomenon. It merely says : What I consciously have 
is certainly my phenomenon— whether it " be " anything else or 
not. 

But now, for reasons that cannot be explained here in full, 
the ordering Ego tries to go beyond the limits of a pure theory 
of order ana to establish the concept of a something that " is " 
not merely in so far as it is consciously possessed or possibly 
possessed in some way. Thus, for reasons of order, the theory 
of order gives itself up and asks for metaphysics.’ 1 
The methodological solipsism of Russell and Driesch 
concerns, thus, only the starting-point of know- 
ledge. Both admit the necessity for transcendence, 
Russell in the form of ‘logical constructions,’ 
Driesch in the form of metaphysical hypotheses. 

LiTERATunK. — Besides the references in the text see : J. M. 
Baldwin, DPhP, s.v. ; R. Eisler, WSrterbuch der philoso- 
phischen Begriffe^, 8 vols., Berlin, 1010 ; C. von Wolf, Psy- 
chologia rationalis, Frankfort, 1734, § 38 ; F. Erhardt, Meta- 
phystk, Leipzig, 1894, vol. i,, ch. x. ; M. Keibel, Werth und 
Ursprung der philosophisehen Transcendenz, Berlin, 1888 ; R. 
von Schubert-Soldem, Grundlagen einer Erkennlnisstheorie, 
Leipzig, 1884, ch. iii. ; T. Reid, Works, ed. Sir William 
Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1846, Notes B and O ; J. S. Mill, An 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, London, 
1805, ch. X. fl. ; Mans Driesch, The History and Theory of 
Vitalism, do. 1914, p. 283 ff., Ordnungslehre, JertAf 1912, p. 2; 
Bertrand Russell, ‘Sense-Data and Physics,' originally pub- 
lished in Scientia, vol. xvi. no. xxxvi.-4 [1914J, reprinted in 
Mysticism and Logie, New York, 1918 (see esp. p. 168). 
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SOLOMON ISLANDS. — This large archi- 
pelago lies in the western Pacific and consists of a 
long chain of islands extending from 150° 40' in a 
south-easterly direction to 162° 30' E. The larger 
islands are mountainous, the highest point of 
Guadalcanar reaching to 10,000 feet. All have a 
volcanic basis; the island of Bougainville in the 
north-west has an active volcano, and the small 
island of Savo was also actively volcanic when the 
islands were visited by the Spaniards in the 16th 
century. This discovery was made after crossing 
the Pacific in the search for the source of gold and 
other precious objects in early times, and the 
islands were named after King Solomon in the 
idea that they may have contributed to his wealth. 
Many of the mdividual islands, such as San Cristo- 
val, Florida, and Ysabel, stUl bear the names 
given to them by the Spanish voyagers in the 16th 
century. After the discovery tne islands passea 
out of sight until last century. In 1914 tlie archi- 
pelago formed a British protectorate with the 
exception of the islands of Bougainville and Buka, 
which fell within the German sphere of influence. 
The interior of several of tlie larger islands is stiil 
unexplored, but the smaller islands and most of 
the coastal districts are now under European in- 
fluence and are the seat of large plantations, 
chiefly for the production of copra. . 

I. Somatology.— In physical character the in- 
habitants fall into two groups .sharply divided by 

a line passing through Manning 

Russel Islands. To the north-west 0^, 

the people are very dark, and on the 

characters are more pronounced here than to the 

south-east, though many natives 

combine wth excessive blackness 

ence in colour and general appearance is so 
pronounced that natives of tl'C two regions can ^ 
distinguished at a glance even by the most c^l 
observer. These physical differences on the two 
sides of tlie dividing line are aceompamed by 
definite differences in dress, especially of the 
women. To the east of the line the women, if 
they are not completely nude, wear mass P^tti- 
coate, while in Ruviana, Eddystone 

1 Problem of Individuality, I/jndon, 1914, p. 751. 
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Vella Lavella to the ivest they wear a remarkahle 
garment resembling a knapsack both in appearance 
and in fnnction, but covering the buttocks instead 
of the shoulders. These differences in physique 
and dress mark out the Solomons into two dis- 
tinct regions which will he spoken of in this 
article as the Eastern and l\''estem Solomons 
respectively. 

Surrounding the main islands there are a number 
of small outliers, such as Bellona, Kennell Island, 
Sikaiana, and Lord Howe’s Island (or Ongtong 
Java), in which the people are Polynesians in 
phj’sical characters, hut in some cases with evident 
indications of hlelanesian mi.^cture. 

s. LanESiage.— In most of the islands the languages are 
characteristic examples of the Alclanesian family with few such 
aberrant forms as are frequent in the Santa Cruz Islands and 
the New Hebrides. In a few islands, such as Savo, Vella 
Lavella, and some parts of Bougainnllc, the languages belong 
to a wholly different family. They differ widely not only from 
those of tile Meianesian stock, hut also from one another. In 
certain resjiects, such as the position of the genitive, they 
resemble the non-Melanesian languages of New Guinea and 
have in consequence been assigned to the Papuan family. The 
people who speak these Papuan languages do not differ appreci- 
ably in physical character or general culture from their neigh- 
bours who speak languages of the Melanesian family. These 
exceptional languages are generally regarded as survivals of 
such an early linguistio diversity os is still present in New 
Guinea. It is supposed that these early languages have in all 
but a few islands been replaced by hanguages belonging to the 
eneral Austronesian stock and that the iangtiages so intro- 
uced have taken on the form characteristic of the Melanesian 
family. 

In the small outliers in which the people resemble the Poly- 
nesians in physique the language is also Polynesian in 
character. 

3. Social organization. — The special form of 
social system in which the community is divided 
into two exogamous moieties with matrilineal 
descent occurs at each end of the group, in San 
Cristoval and at the northern end of Bougainville. 
In San Cristoval the dual organization occurs in 
the central part of the island. It is believed that 
the people of the moieties differ in physical and 
mental characters, and there is a definite tradition 
of hostility between the two. One of the moieties 
is held to be superior to the other; its members 
may not be enslaved or beaten, or subjected to 
other indignities, and its name is Atawa, which 
means ‘seafarer’ or ‘foreigner.’ These differences 

S rovide definite confirmation of the view that the 
ual sj'stem has arisen out of the fusion between 
two peoples. There is evidence that the dual 
system was once universal over the whole of the 
Eastern Solomons, but there is no sign of its 
presence in the Western Solomons until one comes 
to the northern end of Bougainville, Avhere it 
occurs again in its characteristic form and closely 
related to the .similar organizations of New Britain 
and New Ireland.^ 

The totemic form of social organization is more 
widelj- distributed. In San Cristoval it occurs in 
Santa Anna and Santa Catalina at the eastern end 
of the island and again at the western end, but 
with the striking difference that the totems of the 
eastern islands are mainly aquatic, while the 
western totems are almost exclusively birds. In 
each case descent within the clan is matrilineal. 
There are similar matrilineal clans in Ulawa, 
though with one or two exceptions they have no 
names and no totems. In Elorida, Ysabel, and 
the western end of Guadalcanar the totemism is 
less definite. There are matrilineal clans each of 
which is connected with certain animals, often 
birds, but these animals are grouped with other 
sacred objects^ under the term tindalo, tindadho, 
or tinrfo’o, which is also the term for the ghost of 
j III Ruviana, Eddystone Island, 

and \ ella Lavella there is no trace of totemic 
organization, but this is found again in the Short- 
land Islands and Bougainville, where the totems 
I ERE ix. 330. 


are universally birds, and here again descent is 
matrilineal. 

A third form of social organization occurs in 
Ruviana, Eddystone Island, and Vella Lavella, 
and probably in parts at least of Choiseul. Here 
there is no form of clan organization, but the 
social organization is founded on kinship or genea- 
logical relationship.' In Eddystone Island a man 
calls all those with whom he can trace relation- 
ship his taviti, and it is this relationship by which 
marriage is regulated, a man not being allowed to 
marry any woman to whom he is related through 
either father or mother. The taviti of different 
persons form groups which overlap, and there is 
nothing which corresponds accurately to the 
descent of the dual and clan organizations. 

In San Cristoval there is a remarkable form of 
adoption in which a boy is adopted, not as a son, 
but as a father, a mother’s brother, or a grand- 
father, while a girl may be adopted as a mother or 
a grandmother. A child so adopted assumes the 
name and status of the person whose place he 
takes, the motive assigned for the practice being 
to ‘ keep green ’ the memory of a deceased person. 
By this process of adoption a child comes to be 
called fatner or grandfather, and it is possible that 
this practice accounts for certain peculiarities of 
the nomenclature of relationship, such as the use 
of a common term for the elder brother and the 
son’s son, which elsewhere have been explained by 
peculiar forms of marriage.'' These anomalous 
marriages, such as that with the wife of the 
father’s father, however, occur in San Cristoval, 
and probably form, as in other parts of Melanesia, 
the starting-point of the peculiarities of relation- 
ship. 

Definite hereditary chieftainship is general in 
the Solomons, with patrilineal succession, even 
where descent is matrilineal.* The concept of 
‘chief’ has been much modified by European in- 
fluence owing to officials expecting chiefs to take 
an important part in government. In their original 
state this seems to have been largely foreign to 
the ideas of the people, the main functions of 
chiefs being to see that ceremonies rvere properly 
carried out and that duly abundant feasts were 
provided on these occasions. In recent times 
certain chiefs, especially in Ruviana, have acquired 
great authority and have extended this beyond 
the confines of their orvn island or district, and it 
may be that these were examples of a native 
tendency to extend the functions of a chief to 
other spheres than the religious, but in most cases 
these functions have almost certainly been due, 
directly or indirectly, to external influence. In 
Eddystone Island chiefs and men who had taken 
ten heads in warfare were allowed to have a second 
wife. 

An organization called Matamhala, similar to 
the Stikioe and Mangge of the New Hebrides,* is 
known to have been present in Florida in the 
Eastern Solomons fifty years ago, but it appears 
to have been in process of degeneration and soon 
disappeared under European influence. There is 
no trace of the presence of such organizations in 
New Georgia, the Shortland Islands, or southern 
BougainviUe, but they reappear as the Rukruk, 
allied to the Dvkduk of New Britain,* in the 
northern^ part of Bougainville, and occur here in 
conjunction with the dual form of social organiza- 
tion. In Santa Anna the members of different 
totemic clans may not eat food cooked at one 
fire — a rule which in other parts of Melanesia 
holds good of the grades of the Svkwe and Mangge. 

4. Religion. — This has an elaborate character in 

1 ERE vU. 700. 2 Ib. viiL 426. 

* Ib. viii. 853. 4 Ib. ix. SSS*. 

® Ib. bo 330^. 
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which rites take place in connexion with sacred 
beings of many different kinds. These beings fall 
into two main classes : (1) the ghosts of the dead 
and (2) spirits which are not known to have had 
human form. These two classes are definitely 
distinguished in nomenclature, though the native 
classification so formed does not always corre- 
spond with the distinction between ghosts and 
spirits. 

(1) Of the two cults that of ghosts lies more on 
the surface and takes the more important place in 
the lives of the people. In general the ghosts who 
form the object of the religious rites are those of 
near relatives of the person by whom or on whose 
behalf the rites are performed, but occasionally 
certain ghosts have become the object of a general 
cult. Thus in San Cristoval a ghost named 
Harumae is propitiated by the slau^ter of a pig 
when the people are going to war. In Eddystone 
Island many of the tomate, or ghosts, are tliose of 
men long dead whose names are uttered in the 
prayers and other formulas, and these are probably 
the men who originally introduced the rite and 
those who succeeded them in the knowledge of the 
ritual. In this island offerings to ghosts take 
place in connexion with most of the events of 
life — the firstfruits of both gardens and nutting, 
the first catch of bonito, the building of canoes 
and houses, the healing of disease — at various 
stages of war, and in connexion with many other 
ordinary events. The more important rites are 
known only to a few men, and this knowledge 
forms a kind of property which is communicated 
to another only on the payment of money. In the 
Shortland Islands offerings with formulas express- 
ing appeal are made to the ghosts of the dead on 
several occasions, including a -feast of firstfruits at 
the beginning of the nut season, the making of a 
new meeting-house, and the occurrence of sickness. 
When the offerings are made to dead kinsfolk, any 
person may officiate, but on important occasions 
the chief should carry out the ceremony. 

The religious rites usually take place at special 
shrines. In the Western Solomons offerings of 
firstfruits, etc., are made at shrines containing the 
skulls of dead relatives. In Eddystone Island 
these are usually in the form of half a miniature 
house, divided longitudinally along the roof-ridge, 
and are made sometimes of stone, sometimes of the 
usual materials of the house. In Buviana they 
often have human or animal forms, and receptacles 
of skulls made in the form of animals occur in 
other parts of the Solomons. The offerings at 
these slirines usually consist of puddings made of 
yam, taro, nuts, etc. In some cases these puddings 
are hung up at the shrine, while in others they are 
burnt. In Eddystone Island there are also shrines 
of a different kind consisting of heaps of stones 
including one which stands upright like a minia- 
ture monolith. It is especially at these shrines 
that prayers are uttered which contain the names 
of men long dead, and it is possible that these 
shrines are the burial-places of some of the men 
whose names are thus preserved in the ritual. 

(2) Concerning the cult of the spirits which are 
distinguished from ghosts we have information only 
from two localities, San Cristoval and Eddystone 
Island. In the former the non-human spirits are 
called figona, higona, or Mona. Pools, rocks, 
waterfalls, large trees, or any places which excite 
awe are thought to be the abode of Jigonat but 
these are not seen and are not the object of any 
special cult, though it is believed that the jigona 
can take captive human souls and thus produce 
illness. The figona which take an important 
place in the religion have the form of snakes. 
C. E. Fox has recently discovered that the being 
who forms the object of a special esoteric cult in 


Ulawa, Hatoibwai, is a winged serpent. These 
figorui can become stones, and sacred stone.s are 
especially associated with them, Prayers are 
offered to the figona to restore health to a sick 
man, to give ram in a drought, and to increase 
the crops. One of the serpent figona, Agunua, is 
more important than the rest. Agunua is believed 
to have created all things. An annual ceremony 
occurs when nuts are Mst gathered and yams 
dug in which offerings of firstfruits are made to 
Agunua at a sacred grove, various symbolic rites 
being performed in order that such arts as house- 
building, mat-making, and wood-felling may be 
blessed 1^ figona. The most frequent offerings 
are puddings made of yam or nuts, which are 
partly burnt, partly eaten by the participants in 
the rites. Pigs are also offered and occasionally a 
human sacrifice. 


The people of Eddystone Island believe in the 
existence of several kinds of sacred beings which 
are distinguished from the tomato, or ghosts. The 
most important of these are the tamasa, of whom 
there are two main kinds — the tamasa vuvua, who 
have to do especially with crops, and the tamasa 
vambuU, who are concerned with the weather. 
These beings made man and the land, brought in 
new rites and inventions, and are still believed to 
make the crops giow and to control the weather. 
They are generally associated with special localities, 
and at each of these there is an ancient tree-stump, 
called renggc, with worn-away branches on which 
arm-rings and other offerings hang. The most 
important of these tamasa is Vanavana, or the 
tamasa of Momara. He created man without any 
organs and with legs wliich would not bend, ana 
called in a being styled tuturu to make hands, 
feet, eyes, mouth, nose, and genital organs with 
a stone implement. At present this tamasa is 
believed to live underground and cause earth- 
quakes. The next tamasa in order of importance, 
a female, has her seat at Nyatuloki. The croco- 
dile, shark, and centipede are sacred to her. She 
is a tamasa vamhule and produces the north-west 
wind. Several of the tamasa are connected with 
animals, and a number of animals such as the 
shark, crocodile, sting-ray, sea-snake, and various 
species of ant are sometimes spoken of as ‘little 
tamasa ’ or ‘ children of tamasa. 

The tamasa of Eddystone are especially con- 
nected with the district of Narovo, the home of 
the bush-people of the island, and most, if not all, 
of them are reputed to have come originally from 
Buviana. They exert less influence on the lives of 
the people than the tomato, but they are much 
revered and their rites are elaborate. 

The chief of these is the vohi tamasa, which is performed at 
irregular intervals, especially when the crops fall. The people 
go to Momara with offerings of nrm-rinM pnd food, 5™°^? 
which a special kind of banana is essentiar; they sing and waU, 
and, as they approach the spot, call out the 
plants which are used ns food. Rinps are hung on the 
and the people feast. The tamasa is asked by “eans of the 
ring method of divination 1 what has made , 

him to interfere with the food-supply. The 
special features. Whenever food or other 
person to another they must be thronTi ! nute must be 
off the bunch and not pulled, and the coco-nute used must ^ 
carefully lowered from the tree and not 
offlclante, called iama, are men specially consecrated by being 
rubbed with certain leaves and nuts. , a -l 

The association of the tamasa with definite 
localities suggests that, though they are not in 
general known by the people to have been htnnan, 
they are the representatives of men who introduced 
certain arts, such as agriculture and the knowledge 
of rites to control the weather. One tart^a, 
Magoana, was certainly a man, his thigh-bones 
being stUl preserved, and the human nature of 
the tamasa is supported by evidence from Vella 
Lavella, where beings evidently equivalent to the 
1 See below, 5 7 . 
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tamasa are called mbangara, the Eddystone word 
for ‘ chief.’ 

Most of the tamasa vambwlc are sharks; it is 
their function to make calm weather and also to 
protect men from being drowned or eaten by sharks. 
The rites are of various kinds ; in one the officiant 
ties the stem of a plant round a leaf taken from 
the shrine of the tamasa, walks into the sea with 
arms extended, and hales water as if in a canoe, 
uttering a prayer that the sea shall be still. 

In many of the formulas the names of beings 
are mentioned who are known as toniate-tamasa. 
They are said to stop at the skull-shrines and were 
certainly once living men. There is little doubt 
that they are the ghosts either of the men who 
introduced the tomcwa-cult or of men of a later 
time who were especially skilled in the knowledge 
of its rites. 

It may be noted that there are several points ol resemblance 
between the tamasa ot Eddystone and the figona of San Cristo- 
vaL Both care for agriculture and the weather, hut, while the 
figona are chiefly snakes, the snake is only one ot many animals 
associated with the tamasa. There is some evidence of the 
association of the tamasa, and especially of the weather-tamasa, 
with morality. The tamasa of Homara twists the limbs ot an 
adulterer. All the weather-tamasa are angered by adultery 
and, by raising a storm, break the canoes of the olTenders, 
whom they eat. 

In Vella Lavella, where the beings corresponding 
with the tamasa are called mbangara, those con- 
nected with the weather seem to be the more 
important, and offerings are regularly made to 
them when the people go on the sea. The tamasa 
vuvua of Eddystone are also represented and seem 
to be especially connected with the cultivation of 
taro. Sharks are mbangara, or are connected with 
mbangara, hut there is no evidence that other 
animals are so regarded. 

Another sacred being of Eddystone Island whose 
cult is also found in Vella Lavella is Mateana. 
This being is associated with the meteor, shooting- 
star, and rainbow, and is believed to carry a spear 
by means of which disease or death is indicted on 
any who come in its way. Mateana has come to 
be associated, probably by a secondary process, 
with the institution of tabu.* In some cases the 
injury it indicts follows the infraction of this tabu, 
but disease or death is also ascribed to chance 
encounters with the spirit. In Vella Lavella 
Mateana is propitiated by offerings on the top of 
the house. 

A somewhat similar being of Eddystone is called 
Sea, which is much feared and seems to be a per- 
sonification of some form of wandering light which 
is regarded as dangerous. Sea is believed to carry 
a club, the old weapon of the island, in place of 
the_ spear of Mateana, and probably represents an 
indigenous belief, while the cult of Mateana is of 
more recent introduction. 

Another disease-producing agency, distinguished 
from both the tamasa and tomate, is Ave, to whose 
activity epidemic colds, and possibly influenza, are 
ascribed. Ave is associated to some extent with 
shooting-stars and the rainbow, but is quite dis- 
tinct from Mateana. When an ejjidemic ascribed 
to Ave visits the island, the natives attempt to 
ban it by sending out to sea an imitation canoe 
which is believed to carry away the evil influence. 
There was some doubt whether Mateana and Ave 
are inffividual spirits or names for classes of spirits. 
The I-ifa-spirits, which are believed to produce a 
wasting disease accompanied by sores, are certainly 
a class. Certain men are believed to have the 
power of inciting the kita to action. After ascer- 
taining_ by means of the arm-ring method of 
dmnation whether the Mta are willing to act, 
perfom rites with prayer that the victim 
shall exhibit the wasting, sores, or other symptoms 
of the disease. 

I See below, } s- 


Two other classes of spirits are associated with 
the bush : (1) the tuturu, or mad spirits, supposed 
to inhabit the bush, where they live upon fruits 
and nuts, are believed to drive insane any person 
who falls into their power ; they seem to be to a 
large extent the ghosts of men or women who, 
having become insane, have fled into the bush and 
died there ; the original nature of the tuturu belief 
is doubtful, but that these beings are believed to 
have formerly taken an important place in the 
spiritual world of the island is suggested by the 
part assigned to a tuturu in the legend of the 
creation of man ; * (2) the tomate munggomunggo, 
or ghosts of the bush, of which one called Tam- 
bukoma is especially malignant, include the ghosts 
of people who have sufiered violent death in certain 
ways, as by falling from trees, and of women who 
have died in child-birth ; it is possible that they also 
include the ghosts of the indigenous bush-people 
of the island, though it is more probable that these 
are represented by the tuturu. 

Similar beings of the bush are found in San 
CristovaJ, where they are classed with the ghosts 
as ataro hasimou. The people of this island 
believe in similar malevolent ghosts called adaro 
ni maiawa, beings of the sea, half-human and 
half-fish, who shoot men with flying fish. It is 
possible that these are the ghoets of men who 
nave been drowned at sea or whose bodies have 
been cast into the sea after death. 

Throughout the Solomons there is a belief in 
another class of malevolent being which assumes 
the guise of a person of the sex opposite to that 
of the human being it encounters. If the latter 
succumbs to temptation, his or her fall is followed 
in a few days by death. These beings are called 
ataro here in San Cristoval, anggemate in Eddy- 
stone Island, and sanggemate in Vella Lavella. 

S. Tabu and medicine. — In Eddystone Island, 
and probably in other parts of the Solomons, the 
relation between religion and medicine is very 
close. In Eddystone nearly all forms of disease 
are ascribed to the intervention of ghosts or other 
spiritual beings such as Mateana, Ave, or Tam- 
bukoma. In some cases it is believed that disease 
comes because the victim has accidentally intruded 
into the haunts of the disease-bearing spirit, but 
the cause to which illness is most often ascribed 
is the breaking of a tabu placed upon the fruit of 
certain trees, and especially upon the coco-nut, the 
areca-nut, and the betel-vme. A large number of 
diseases are recognized, each of which is connected 
with a special kind of tabu, and there is a more or 
less definite relation between the rites by which 
the tabu is imposed or removed and those by which 
the leech cures the illness which results from its 
infraction. The ritual connected with each tabu 
is known only to a small group of men, or it may 
be to only a single man ; and, if this knowledge is 
imparted to another, the rites will be efficacious 
only if money is given at the time, the novice 
acquiring his new powers only through the pay- 
ment of money. As a rule knowledge of the rites 
by which the tabu is imposed or removed is 
acquired at the same time as that of the rites 
designed to cure the disease associated with the 
tabu. When trees are tabued, a sign distinctive 
of the tabu in question is placed on or by the 
trees. This usually consists of certain leaves and 
creepers, but it may also include stones, shells, 
fungi, a branch of a tree made in the form of a 
bow, etc., the leaves or other objects being usually 
in sets of four. When the sign is set up, a prayer, 
often of considerable length, is uttered which in 
many cases includes the names of men, sharks, or 
other beings through whose agency the tabu is 
thus made effective. The tabu is removed by a 
1 See above, p. 6S2’’. 
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rite of a simpler kind in wliicli the tabu-sign is 
usually stroked •with certain leaves, these move- 
ments with the accompanying formula being de- 
signed to remove from the sign the spiritual 
influence to which the efiicacy of the tabu is due. 
Another kind of rite is carried out when it is 
desired to use the fruit of a tree protected by 
a tabu. 

When a person falls ill, it is necessary first to discover the 
nature of the disease, and, if the symptoms do not make this 
obvious, the cause may be ascertained by the ring method of 
divination. Usually a number of diagnoses are made, each 
followed by the appropriate remedies. If it is diagnosed that 
a tabu of a certain kind has been broken, a man who knows the 
tabu carries out the appropriate treatment. This is of various 
kinds, the most frequent measures being to stroke or rub the 
body or limbs with certain leaves, usually four in number, and 
to rait chewed roots or tubers over the patient. The leaves 
used in the treatment are afterwards worn by the patient, 
usually suspended from a creeper round the neck. Creepers 
are often placed over one or other shoulder of the patient and 
of other people present, and similar creepers may oe worn as 
armlets or anklets- In all cases prayers are uttered desiring 
that the sick man may be made well, the words used often 
indicating a belief in the presence of some influence within the 
sufferer which it is the object of the rites to expel. Usually 
the rites extend over four days, on the third of which nothing 
is done by the leech, this day being left in order to give the 
tomate or other spiritual beings an opportunity for action. 
Some forms of treatment shouid be carried out only during the 
waning of the moon, and in these cases the treatment is usually 
carried out in lour successive months. IVhen a cure has been 
effected, an offering is made of puddings, usually four in 
number. These may be burnt or put in the thatch of the 
house, and pieces of another pudding may be eaten by both 
patient and leech. 

In some cases the tabu and associated treatment 
are connected with a shrine, hut it does not appear 
that any ceremony connected with the tabu is per- 
formed at the shrine, though rites of other kmds 
may take place there, 

when disease is ascribed to the agency of other 
spiritual beings the curative rites are much like 
those which follow the breaking of a tabu, the 
motive in most cases being the expulsion from 
the body of some spiritual agent by which the 
sufferer is possessed. 

The breaking of a tabu corresponds -with what 
we should ordinarily call theft, and there is little 
doubt that the institution of tabu came into being 
in Eddystone as a means of protecting property. 
There is thus in this case a definite relation 
between religion and morality. 

6 . Head-hunting. — The practice of head-hunt- 
ing, which exists in Ruviana, Eddystone Island, 
Vella Lavella, Choiseul, and the Shortland Islands, 
is closely connected with the skull-cult and with the 
cult of ghosts. A head-hunting expedition is ac- 
companied throughout by rites of a religious kind 
which begin a year or more before a proposed 
expedition in connexion with the new canoes which 
are made for the occasion. Various talismans and 
amulets are placed in the canoes during .the ex- 
pedition, and formulas are uttered and other rites 
performed which have definite reference to the cult 
of ghosts. Similar rites accompany the return of 
an expedition. This is followed at intervals by 
ceremonial dances which seem to have a definite 
religious character. The heads which are taken 
in the expedition are placed in a house constructed 
in a special manner, but, after they are so disposed, 
they are not the object of any special rites. 
Captives are also taken in the head-hunting expe- 
ditions. When brought to the island, these cap- 
tives are adopted into families, of which they 
are treated as members. They may marry native 
women and have children. In Vella Lavella they 
may even become chiefs, hut they are always 
liable to he killed to supply heads when these 
are needed. These pinausu, as they are called, 
are also chosen to take the leading part in certain 
ceremonies which are believed to be accompanied 
by d.anger, as when it is necessary in the construc- 
tion of a new skull-house that the skulls shall 


he touched by human hands in being transferred 
to their new resting-place. The heads are needed 
at the building of a new house or a new canoe, and 
their use is almost certainly the survival of a 
former practice of human sacrifice. 

7 . Divination.— Divination for various purposes 
is practised by two chief methods. ( 1 ) In one the 
diviner holds an arm-ring in his hand and puts 
questions to the ghosts, who give an affirmative 
answer by movements of the arm which carry 
the ring round and round in a circle. This method 
of divination is especially frequent in religious 
rites, and it is by this means that those with 
special knowledge of disease discover what tabu 
has been broken or the nature of any other act 
by which a ghost or spirit has been offended. 
Before performing a rite designed either to pro- 
duce or to cure an illness, the officiant will ascertain 
by means of the arm-ring whether the being by 
whose power the disease has been produced is 
willing to cause or cure the sickness. (2) The 
other method is by swaying movements of a canoe. 
Thus, if anything goes wrong on a head-hunting 
expedition, the canoe stops and its crew put ques- 
tions to it, taking the swaying of the vessel to 
indicate an affirmative answer. It is believed 
that these movements are produced by a shark, 
crocodile, or octopus, and in Eddystone Island by a 
special octopus called Ngganggai. In this island 
these animals are tamasa, and there is some reason 
to connect this form of divination with the tamasa 
vambule, the beings by which the weather is con- 
trolled. These two kinds of divination almost 
certainly depend on the occurrence of movements 
produced ■without any ivitting intention on the 
part of the holder of the ring or the occupants 
of the canoe. They are of the same order as 
the automatic movements of the table-turner or 
the dowser. 

8 . Disposal of the dead. — ^There are many 
diflerent methods of treating the bodies of tlie 
dead, over twenty varieties having been noted 
by C. E. Fox in San Cristoval alone. At the 
western end of this island, in the district of bird- 
totemism, the leading practice is cremation, the 
other chief method being to preserve the body 
in the house, the hones being collected when 
the flesh has disappeared. In other cases the body 
is exposed on a platform or on a rock.. In San 
Cristoval and other islands at this end of the 
Solomons the body of a chief is placed in a canoe 
or food-howl and buried in a square or oblong 
mound, called heo, 50 ft. or more m length. The 
dead body is placed in a cavity on the top of 
the mound, and sometimes this cavity is closed 
except for a shaft leading from the exterior of 
the mound. Sometimes there is a dolmen on 
the top of the mound, under which at a later stoge 
the hones are placed. On the mound there m often 
a small statue of coral or stone, into which the 
‘ soul’ of the dead man is believed to go. Belund 
the head of these images there is an ohmet like 
a pig-tail going down to the seat on whicii the 

image is represented ns sitting. 

Cremation and preservation of the body occur 
also at the eastern end of Malaita, where the body 
of an important man may be kept in the house en- 
closed either in a canoe or in a model of the 
sword-fish. In Florida inhumation with later dis- 
interment of the skull is general, ivhilo in Savo 
this method is used only for chiefs,_the bodies of 
the common people being thrown into the sea. 

In Eddystone, Buviana, and Vella Lavella the 
usual method is to expose the body on a rock 
or small island till the skull can be removed 
and placed in one of the shrines already described. 

If a man so desires, his body can be thrown into 
the sea. In the Shortland Islands the bodies 
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of ordinary people are either interred or thro-wn 
into the sea, while those of chiefs are cremated, 
and this is the habitual practice in the district 
of Buin in Bougainville. In both places the bones 
are collected from the ashes. In the Shortland 
Islands tliey are thrown into Avater, each totemic 
clan having its own site for the purpose, and it 
is believed that they are sAvalloAved by fishes or 
other animals. In other cases the bones are in- 
terred, and this is the habitual practice in Buin. 

In Choiseul the body is either burnt or treated 
as in Eddystone, the practice of this island being 
said to have come from Choiseul. 

The beliefe concerning the nature of the soul and of the exist- 
ence after death vary much in different islands. The people 
of San Cristoval believe in two kinds of soul which in one part 
of the island are called aunga and adaro, the former being com- 
pared with the shadow from the sun and the latter with the re- 
flexion from water. When a man dies the annga leaves the 
body either at the fontanelle or by the mouth and goes to a 
distant place called Eodomana, of which the people have but 
a vague idea. The adaro, on the other hand, remains for some 
time with the body and then goes either into the jaw-bone 
or into a sacred stone, or, in the case of the chiefly clan, 
into the stone statue which is put upon the funeral mound 
(hto). In Florida the soul, called tarunga in life, leaves the 
body at death and becomes a ftndafo, or ghost. In Eddystone 
Island the soul is called ghalaghala. It leaves the body at 
death, soon after which a ceremony is performed in which 
it is caught and put under the ridge-pole of the house. Soon 
after this another ceremony is performed in connexion with 
which the ghost is believed to go to a cave near the highest 
point of the island. On the eighteenth day after death the 
ghalaghala is transferred by means of another ceremony to the 
shrine in which the skull is kept, and still later the ghalaghala, 
now called a tomato, or ghost, goes to the home of the dead 
called Sonto, which is located in the island of Bougainville. In 
Vella Lavella it is believed that the ghost, here called njiolo, 
goes to the cave in Mdystone Island which furnishes a tem- 

ra ’ resort for the ghalaghala of that Island. In the Short- 
[slands the soul, called nunu, is identified with both 
the shadow and the reflexion. When a man dies, the nunu 
becomes a nifu, or ghost, and goes to a place in Bougainville 
which is the site of a volcano. There It recovers from the effect 
of cremation, and with restored body returns to its own island, 
where it dwells In a special district. In some cases this is a 
place where the bones are buried after cremation. The soul In 
Buin is called uro, a word which also denotes the shadow, 
the reflexion, and a dream. The ura leaves a man when he 
is ill and flies in the form of a bird to the under world, where 
there is a tree the leaves of which represent human lives. 

If the soul-bird plucks the leaf representing the man whose body 
It has left, this man dies and the soul-bird stays in the under 
world. This home of the dead of Buin is the same volcano 
which is the temporary home of the dead of the Shortland 
Islands. 

In all cases the life in the Avorld of the dead 
differs little from that of the living. The ghosts 
eat, drink, dance, mar^, and have children, and 
in some cases it is believed that they die. The 
nature of the life after death seems to be in 
no way influenced by the kind of life the man 
has lived, though it may be influenced by cere- 
monial omissions. Tims, if a man of the Short- 
lands had nothing burnt with him at his cremation, 
he Avould have no present to give to a being 
who meets him on the Avay to the home of the 
dead in Bougainville, and either he would fail 
to reach the place or his arrival would be delaj'ed. 

In several parts of the Solomons it is believed 
that pigs and inanimate objects have souls. When 
an object is burnt or broken at the funeral rites it 
is believed that the soul of the object goes with 
the deceased to the home of the dead. 

9. Magic. — Malignant magic is less prominent 
than in the more southerly parts of Melanesia. 
In Eddystone Island, where it is called mba, the 
power pf bringing disease or death by this means 
IS ascribed to a few men and women who are 
also known as mba. They act by obtaining a 
portion of the food of their victim, which is 
then enveloped in a covering and called pemipcnu. 
This is_ kept in the clothing of the sorcerer or 
placed in the hot air of one of the fumaroles of 
the island, the motive in each case being to 
keep the penupenu warm and thus assist the 1 
occurrence of fever. When a person falls ill and it I 


is suspected that he is suflering from the action 
of mba, the worker of the magic is discovered by 
divination with an arm-ring, and formerly the 
peraon indicated Ai’as slung by one arm in a tree 
till he confessed and revealed where the penupenu 
Avas to be found. Noav the magic parcel is dis- 
covered by certain men Avho are believed to act 
through friendly spirits knoAvn as tomato kuri. 
These spirits knoAV how to find the object by Avhich 
the disease is being maintained in activity. It 
is believed that the malignant influence of the 
object once connected with the victim is due to 
the action of a spirit, Avhich is almost certainly the 
ghost of a former mba. This variety of magic, 
Avhich in many other parts of the Avorld is sup- 
posed to depend on some virtue inherent in the 
magical ritual, is here ascribed to a spiritual 
agency, and this kind of agency is even more 
definitely involved in the process by Avhich the 
illness so produced is cured. In the same island 
the injurious poAver of the evil eye is also ascribed 
to certain men and women called njiama, Avho 
have the poAver of flying from place to place and 
produce by means of their look a disease accom- 
panied by bleeding from the throat Avhich is nearly 
alAvays fatal. Here again the poAver of the njiama 
is ascribed to the agency of a tomate njiama, or 
ghost of a dead possessor of the evil eye. 

Lttbratdrr.— H. B. Gnppy, The Solomon Islands and their 
Natives, London, 1887; A. Penny, Ten Years in Melanesia, 
do. 1887 ; C. M. Woodford, A Naturalist among the Head- 
Hunters, do. 1890; R. H. Codringrton, The Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891; Carl Ribbe, Zwei Jo Are iinfer den Kannibalen 
der Salomo-Inseln, Dresden-Blnsewitz, 1903; G. C. Wheeler, 
ARW XT. [1912124, 321, xvil. [1914] 64 ; R. Thurnwald, Forseh- 
ungen auf den Salomo-Inseln und dem Sismarck-Arehipel, 
1. and ill., Berlin, 1912 ; W. H. R. Rivers, The History 0 } 
Melanesian Society, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1914 ; C. E. Fox 
and F. H. Drew, ‘Beliefs and Tales of San Cristoval (Solomon 
Islands),’ JRAI xlv. [1916] ISI, 187; C. E. Fox, 'Social 
Organisation in San Cristoval (Solomon Islands),’ JRAI xlix. 
[1919] 94. 

The facts concerning Eddystone Island are drawn from 
unpublished material of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition 
to the Solomon Islands by A. M. Hocart and the present 
Avriter. W. H. E. EIVEES. 

SOMA_. — Soma, an intoxicating plant of N.W. 
India Avhich Avas pressed (Skr. su, ‘press,’ soma, 

‘ the pressing’) and alloAved to ferment, is supposed 
to be the Asclepias acida or Sarcostemma viminale, 

‘ the expressed juice of Avhich produces a peculiarly 
astringent, narcotic, and intoxicating effect.’ As 
such it Avas regarded as a divine poAver, and, as in 
Mexico and Peru the octli and similar intoxicating 
plants Avere deified, so in India and in Persia the 
soma, identical Avith the Zarathushtrian haoma, 
Avas regarded as a god. Whether in later times 
the plant c.alled soma Avas really the same as the 
Vedic ^oTOo, and Avhether this in turn Avas actually 
one Avith the haoma of the Avesta and the o/iwftt 
mentioned by Plutarch,' is questionable. It may 
be that the names (indubitably identical) were 
retained Avhen substitutes for the plant Avere used. 
We knoAv that in the later period a ‘substitute 
plant’ Avas used in the Hindu sojna-ritual, and the 
plant called haoma by the Zoroastrians was not 
the soma of the later cult. But originally both 
names and plants Avere the same. As early as the 
Sdmaveda it Avas recognized that there Avas a white 
as Avell as a yelloAV soma, and the latter is said in 
the Jtigveda - to groAV upon Mt. Mujavat, where it 
is fostered by the storm-god. The eagle, on the 
other hand, 13 said to have brought it ‘ from the 
sky.’’ It was mixed Avith Avater, milk, butter 
(ghl), and barley, and offered to the gods. It Avas 
at first drunk not only by the gods and the priests 
but also by other Aryans, and perhaps by all. 
Later, as the cult became more regulated, only 
the three upper castes Avere permitted to drink 

' De Is. et Osir. 46. ’ x. 84. 1. 

’ Rigveda, ix. 86. 24. 
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soma, withal only na a reliRioua ceremony, while 
sura, a rice-brandy, became the popular intoxicant. 
So important waa the Aonia-cult that one whole 
book (bk. ix.) of the Rigveda ia devoted to hymns 
in its honour. It is called the soul of the sacrifice 
and the delight of gods and men. It strengthens 
the weak, inspires the poet, prolo^s life, and 
gives divine poAvor to the gods. Especially is 
Indra (the god of strength and battle) the enjoyer 
of soma, which (or who) is regarded ns his inspjrcr 
and friend. As god, Soma, like Indra, frees from 
danger and conquers foes, and brings wealth to the 
Aryan from sky and earth and air.^ 

' Soma fs fwldrcsaod In the highest strains of adulation and 
veneration j all powers belong to him ; all blessings are 
besought of him.’* 

Even the juice, as it filters through the sieve for 
purification, is addressed in terms of divine 
Avorship, Besides the ninth book of the Riqveda 
and hymns found also in other books, the Sama~ 
veda is devoted to its praise, Erom the descriptions 
it is evident that it Avas the yellow «07na-plnnb that 
AVtts used by the Vedio priests j this also is the 
colour of the Persian haoma. In the (much later) 
medical treatises no fcAvor than 24 varieties of the 
plant (then called) soma are mentioned. 

Before the end of the Rigveda period this voHoav 
plant (which Avas plucked by moonlight and bathed 
in Avater and milk, and Avhich also liad the pro- 
perty of ‘swelling’ as it avos thus ‘purified’) 
became esoterically identified Avith the yellow, 
SAVolIing, and Avater-cleansed moon, and in some of 
the latest hymns of the Rigveda tliore is no ques- 
tion that soma means the moon. Prom this time 
onAvard soma Avas thus used in tAvo senses, either 
of the divine plant or of the moon-god, until, as in 
the epics, unless expressly the plant, the Avord 
soma means the moon. It is the moon-god as 
Soma who is portrayed in the MaMbJUirala as a 
great Avarrior-god, ancestor of a race of heroes, etc. 
There is, hoAVevor, even in this later period, the 
consciousness that soma is both plant and moon ; 
it is no longer an esoteric doctrine, but one 
generally recognized ; and in some mysterious Avay 
the ‘ moon-plant ’ is both moon ana plant. The 
divine poAVor of the Vcdic Soma, Avho also is a 
Avar-god, made this identification easy. It bos 
even Dcen urged that, in the curliest period. Soma 
Avas already the moon. This is the contention of 
Alfred Hillobrandt^ Avho, in the first volume of his 
Vcdische Mythologie, has presented the thesis Avith 
great ingenuity. In this volume aa’iII bo found 
the most complete analysis of the position and 
character of the Vcdic soma, both as a plant (the 
different Avays of fermentation are hero described) 
and as the moon-god. Yet it does not seem to be 
proved by this treatise that Soma was at first the 
moon. The Iranian conception is distinctly that 
of a plant alone, and in most of the Vcdic passages 
the conception is also that of a plant, albeit a 
divine poAvor. The Avild hyperbole of Vcdic utter- 
ance permits many expressions Avliich appear to be 
impossible Avhen used of a plant, bub some oven of 
tlieso arc not applicable to the moon. Thus it is 
said that Soma gives the sun his liglit,* and it is 
not necessary to infer from this or other extrava- 
gant phrases that Soma is the moon. Soma is also 
said to create all things, Avhich applies to neither 
plant nor moon, bub is only one of innumerable 
lauds given to sundry gods, any one of Avhom at 
any time may be called creator, preserver, light- 
giver, etc., as the henotheistio poet is inspired to 
wilder flights of praise. Hillebrandt’smain thesis, 
tliat ‘everywhere in the Rig-Veda Soma means 
the moon,’ < is itself an exaggeration, Avhich he has 
not hesitated to carry to its logical conclusion and 
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SO predicates a lunar Haoma in the Avesta, In 
the Rigveda the prevailing thought is that the 
plant soma as an intoxicant stimulates Indra, the 
Avar-god, to sW enemies, human and divine, and, 
as stimulator. Soma himself may bo said to be the 
•foe-killer.’ In one hymn Indra explains that he 
has drunk soma nnd is thereby nerved to do great 
deeds in a somi-intoxicated condition. This soma 
is the ‘sharp-homed bull’ (which Hillebrandt 
internrots as '^horned’ moon), ns it is said; ‘Like 
a bull Avith sharp horns is thy brewed drink, 0 
Indra,’ ^ and the reason for the simile is given os 
‘ because it bellows,’ alluding to the roaring flood 
of juice pouring noisily into the vat. A furtlier 
argument against Hiliobrandt’s interpretation is 
that the ancient name for moon (mSs, identical 
Avith gift, feels) is never applied to Soma. The 
allusion in Rigveda, x. 85, 3, to ‘the Soma 
knoAvn to the priests, Avhereof no one eats’ implies 
that the esoteric interpretation, to Avhich allusion 
has been made, has finally in this late hymn 
identified plant and moon. The late ADiarvaveda 
also speaks of ‘ the god Soma who, they say, is the 
moon.’* This is inline with the gradual mystical 
tendency which appears fully developed in the 
Brahmanas. It is also analogous to the mystic 
character of the vinc-AVorship or Bionysiac cult of 
Greece, Euripides says of Dionysos : ‘ Born a god 
he is poured out in libations to gods ; through him 
men receive good.’* So Soma is poured out to god, 
being himself a god, and he gives goods and cures 
Avocs, as Dionysos in the same passage is said to be 
the ‘cure {ipipixasou) for all Avoes,’ ‘We have 
drunk Soma, avo have become immortal,'* says the 
Vcdic Avorshippor, avIio ‘Icnows the gods’— -much 
like a Greek mystic. 

The later moon-Soma is fabled to have married 
33 (later 27) daughters of the creator-god Prajapati 
(later Daksha) and to have roused the jealousy of 
the others by excessive devotion to one of them 
called Kohini. The others Avent back to their 
father, who permitted Soma to take them again 
only on condition that he associated equally with 
them all. Ho agreed, but broke his promise, and 
hence Avas punished with a waning sickness or 
consumption, which causes the moon to diminish 
every month. This fable of the Taiitirlya 
Sarnhita'^ is popular in all later literature. The 
‘Avives’ are the signs of the lunar zodiac. As 
moon, Soma in the epics and PurSiias is ‘lord of 
stars and planets, of priests and plants, of sacrifices 
and of devotions,’® In this later mythology Soma 
is son of Atri or of Dharma, or is produced from 
the ocean-churning. His great exploit Avas the 
rape of Tarfi, Avifo of Bpliaspati, Avhich caused the 
Avar of the gods described at length in the epics and 
Purdnas and constantly alluded to in classical 
literature. According to these later legends, it 
was the son born of this intrigue Avho as Budha, 
i.e, the planet Mercury, became the ancestor of 
the lunar race and so, eventually, of Kr?na. ino 
later moon-mythology gives Soma several neAV 
names or titles, the best known of Avhich are crest 
of Siva’ (Siva carries on his broAv the crescent 
moon), ‘ hare-marked ’ (the Hindus see a hare in 
the moon), and ‘lord of the lotuses. The moon- 
Soma is represented ns drawn m a three-AVheeled 
chariot by ten Avhite horses. 

See also art. Haoma. 

[.irEBATDnE. — The chid literature to {jj 
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Hythologxe, Broslau, 1891-1902, i., ‘Soma’ ; and verj- fuUy{with 
copious extracts from preceding literature) by J. Muir, Original 
Sanskrit Texts, London, 1858-72, ii. 469, v. 258. For the Vedlc 
Soma, A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mytholopy, Stuttgart, 1897; 
and, lor Soma in the epics, E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 
do, 1015 (both in GIAP), may be consulted ; also Hopkins, The 
Religions of India, Boston, 1895, London, 1896, p. 1121. (with 
preceding literature, p. 679), where, as in Jluir, some of the 
hymns to Soma are translated and a fuller discussion may be 
found. E. Washburn Hopkins. 


Liteuature. — Besides the authorities quoted above, see various 
accounts of the place : IGI xxiii. [1908] 74 f. ; BG vlii. [1884] 
607 ff. ; The Ain-x-Akban, tr. H. Blochman and H. S. Jarrett, 
Calcutta, 1873-94, ii. 246 f. ; H. Yule, The Book of Marco Polo^, 
London, 1903, ii. 400 1. ; J. Tod, Travels in Western India, do. 
1839, p. 328 ff. W. CROOKE. 

SOOTHSAYING. — See Divination, Pro- 
phecy. 


SOMALIS.— See Abyssinia, Haiutes and E. 
Africa. 


SOMNATH, PATAN SOMNATH.— Somnath 
(Skr. Somanatha, ‘lord of soma’ [g[.v.], the famous 
sacred plant ^), an ancient town in the State of 
Junagarh, Kathiawar, Bombay (lat. 20° 53' N., 
long. 70° 28' E.), is noted as the site of the famous 
temple of Somnath, the scene of the destruction of 
the Yadava tribe in an internecine struggle, and of 
.the death of Krsna, who seems to have been in 
tills place the object of a cult independent of that 
of the hero of Mathura.® Little is known of tlie 
famous temple before its destruction by Mahmud 
of Ghazni (A.D. 1024-26). 

According to Khondamir in the SabUni-s-siyar, ‘ Somnat was 
plaoid in an idol-temple upon the shore of the sea. The ignorant 
Hindus, when smitten with fear, assemble in his temple, and on 
those nights more than 100,000 men come into it. From the 
extremities of kingdoms, they bring offerings to that temple, 
and 10,000 cultivated villages are set apart for the expenses of 
the keepers thereof. So many exquisite jewels were found 
there, that a tenth part thereof could not be contained entirely 
in the treasury of any king. Two thousand Brahmans were al- 
ways occupied in prayer round about the temple. A gold chain 
weighing 200 mans, on which bells were fixed, hung from a 
comer of that temple, and they rang them at appointed hours, 
BO that by the noise thereof the Brahmans might know the time 
for prayer. Three hundred musicians and 600 dancing slave- 
girls were the sen'anta of that temple, and all the necessaries of 
Dfe were provided for them from the offerings and bequests for 
pious usages.' * 

‘SultSn Maljmud, having entered into the idol-temple, beheld 
an excessively long and broad room; insomuch that fifty-six 
pillars had been mode to support the roof. Somnlit was an idol 
cut out of stone, whose height was five j'ards, of which three 
yards were visible and two yards were concealed in the ground. 
Yaminu-d-daula, having broken the idol with his own hand, 
ordered that they should pack up pieces of the stone, take them 
to Ghaznin, and throw them In the threshold of the Jami* 
Masjid [cathedral mosqueJ.'4 

The common tale that the ‘ idol,’ when broken, 
was found to be hollow and stuffed with diamonds 


and other precious stones is obviously a fable ; it 
was really a lihga, or symbol of Siva, and such 
stones are never hollowed in this way.® The 
present ruined temple was built by KomS,rapala in 
A.D. 1169, and was the second reconstruction of the 
temple destroyed by Mahmud.® 

Another legend told that Mahmud carried offT to 
Ghazni the carved gates of the ternple. At the 
close of the Afghan war of 1842 Lord Ellenborongh, 
the governor-general, directed that these gates 
slioula be brought to India, and he addressed a 
pompous proclamation to the chiefs announcing 
that ‘ the insult of eight hundred years had been 
avenged.’ The gates are now deposited in a room 
in tile Zanana court-yard of the Agra Fort. They 
clearly have no connexion with Somnath, being 
made of Ghazni deodar pinewood, bearing no re- 
semblance to Hindu work, and being decorated 
with an Arabic inscription relating to the family 
of Subuktigin, ruler of Ghazni (A.D. 977-997).’ 

identification of the plant see 
u. W att, Diet, of the Economic Products of India, Calcutta ant 
London, 1^9-93, Ui. 246 ff. ; on the post- Vedic application of thi 
name to the moon see A. A. ilaodonell, Vedic Mythology (GIAI 
m- i-), Strossburg, 1897, p. 112 ff. » vv v 
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SOPHISTS. — The sophists with whom this 
article deals are the paid teachers who undertook 
to prepare young men, by lectures or private 
tuition, for a public career in the city-states of 
Greece. Such were Protagoras and Isocrates (yj. v. ). 

I. Lives and writings. — It should always be 
borne in mind that tlie writings, save a few 
fragments, are lost and the sophists themselves 
for the most part known by the testimony of 
their opponents. Prodicus of Ceos, a countryman 
of the poets Simonides and Bacohylides,* fre- 
quently visited Athens, We read of one occasion 
when liis speech before the Athenian senate (pre- 
sumably as the envoy of lulls, the township in 
Ceos to which he belonged) won great admiration, 
while his public lectures attracted the young and 
brought him large sums in fees.® There are 
allusions to the scale of payment, which ranged 
from half a drachma to fifty drachmas.® In order 
probabty that his pupil might acquire a good prose 
style, ^^rodicus laid great stress on the accurate 
use of terms® and the careful discrimination of 
synonyms.® That his distinctions were not always 
logical is clear from the criticisms of Aristotle® 
and of Alexander of Aphrodisias.’ But, besides 
grammar and rhetoric, he also gave instruction in 
ethics. One of his works, the Eorce, as we know 
from the scholiast on Aristophanes’ Clouds, 361, 
contained a famous apologue, which is referred to 
by Plato® and happily preserved to us in substance 
by Xenophon.® Pleasure and virtue personified 
appear to the young Hercules, urging their con- 
flicting claims on his allegiance until he decides 
to forgo the allurements of ease and follow the 
toilsome path of duty. From this it appears that 
Prodicus upheld the orthodox Greek morality of 
his day, as enforced by the poets.’® Bemarks of 
Prodicus on the right use of wealth are quoted 
in the dialogue Eryxias.^^ But the author of the 
Axiochus is probably mistaken when he puts into 
the mouth of Prodicus the well-known Epicurean 
maxim that ‘ death is nothing to us, since it does 
not concern the living and the dead no longer 
exist.’’® From Aristophanes’ Birds, 692, and the 
scholiast ad loc., it may be inferred that Prodicus 
had somewhere sketched a cosmogony, though of 
its contents we are ignorant. In Clouds, 360, he 
is called a yereupoa-oipurr^s, a term which there 
seems the counterpart of <t>v(rio\6yos as used by 
Ajistotle of the lonians and other early physicists. 
Like them, he certainly wrote a work trepl ipxjtrebis,^^ 
of which Galen has preserved a single fragment 
dealing with human physiology.’® Of his views 
on religion xve know a little more. Philodemus the 
Epicurean,’® in agreement wth Cicero,’® Sextus,” 

1 Plato, Protagoras, 339 E. 

3 Plato, Hippias Major, 2820. 

* Plato, Axiochus, 3660, Cratylus, 884 B; Aristotle, Rhet. 
Ui. 14, 1415 6 15. 

4 Marcellinus, Fit. Thuc. 36, 

® Plato, Prot. 837 A-0, 340 A, B, Meno, 76 E, Euthyd. 277 E, 
Laches, 197 B, D, Charmides, 163 A, B, D. 

® Top. ii. 6, 112 b 22. 7 Comm, in Top. 181. 2. 

8 Symp. 177 B. 9 Mem. n. i. 21-34. 
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and Themistius,^ names Prodicus as the first to 
base an explanation of reli^ous rites and belief 
in the gods on a definite rationalistic theory. It 
■would seem, Prodicus thought, that those natural 
objects which benefit us and sustain life were 
conceived as deities — sun and moon, rivers and 
springs, fields and fruits of the earth, fire and 
water, corn and wine. Most religious rites would 
then be closely connected with agriculture. This 
theory was more than once restated, notably by 
the Stoic Perssens. 

Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily, a pupil of the 
Sicilian Empedocles, holds a very important place 
in the development of Greek prose style and 
forensic rhetoric.® He wrote a treatise on Nature 
or the Non-Existent, which in the manner of the 
Eleatic Zeno proved up to the hilt (1) that nothing 
exists; (2) that, if anything existed, it could not 
be known or conceived by man ; (3) that, if any- 
thing existed and were known, it could not be 
divulged to another. Of this tour de force we 
have a detailed account in the treatise De Xeno- 
phane, de Zenone, de Gorgia (as it is wrongly 
entitled) in the Aristotelian Corpus® besides an 
abstract in Sextus Empiricus.^ Despite this 
scepticism, Gor^as seems to have adopted and 
extended his master’s hypothesis of perception 
by means of ‘pores’ or channels.® In ethics he 
upheld a plurality of -virtues, which are differently 
developed under different conditions of age and 
sex.® However, unlike other sophists, Gorgias 
did not undertake to teach •virtue,® but rhetoric, 
which he declared to be the first and most indis- 
pensable of all arts.® Yet his admission® that the 
art of persuasion deals -with right and wrong, the 
just and the unjust, sho-ws that some recognition 
of moral judgments, some outline, at least, of 
ethical theory, is required, from the orator. i® In 
the famous discussion ivith Socrates on the ques- 
tion whether it is better to suffer than to do wrong 
Gormas stands aside: it is his pupil, the light- 
minded Polus of Agrigentum — ‘ colt by name and 
colt by nature’ — who is the opponent of Socrates. 
To Polus the prosperous career of the usurper 
Archelaus seems enviable, for have not his crimes 
brought him power, with its attendant wealth and 
fame ? ” 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon is another sophist 
who devoted himself to teaching rhetoric. His 
•writings were confined, so far as we know, to 
speeches and an important treatise on the Art (y 
fieydX-rj rix^ti). In this direction his services were 
conspicuous. Critics were disposed to attribute to 
him rather than to Isocrates the introduction of 
the intermediate or mixed style, which eventually 
superseded both the high-flown and the bald.®® We 
are told that he was rash and combative in argu- 
ment, as his name suggests,®® and this may be the 
reason why Plato chose him in the first book of the 
Eepublic to play an arrogant and offensive part in 
support of the definition of justice as the interest i 
of the stronger.®^ A literaiy artist like Plato was 
not likely to miss the opening afforded by such a 
definition, with which we may well credit the 
historical Thrasymachus. But, as the dialogue 

f iroceeds, Thrasymachus becomes tamed, and at 
astwe hear with no great surprise that Socrates 


1 Or. so, ed. W. Dindort, Leipzig, 1832, p. 422. 
a See B. 0. Jebb, !rA4 Attie Orators, London, 1876, i. p. 
cxxiii ft. ; F. Blass, i)ie attische Meredsamkeit^, Leipzig, 1887, 
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and Thrasymachus have never been enemies and 
are now very good friends.® In this connexion it 
should not be forgotten that we have a very 
different sentiment cited from a speech of Thrasy- 
machus : 

‘The gods take no notice ol human affairs; otherwise they 
would not have overlooked justice, ■which we see every iiy 
violated.’® 

The spirit of this utterance is that of the book 
of Job. A SMcimen of his style is preserved by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus.® 

Hippias of Elis, like Prodicus and Gorgias, 
travelled about Greece, acquiring wealth and 
celebrity by giving lectures and taking pupils,^ 
As Prodicus represented lulis at Athens, so Hip- 
pias seems to have been the political agent of Elis 
at Sparta.® His accomplisWents were varied; 
besides arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, he 
was versed in poetry, music, mythology, philology, 
and history. To historians of mathematics he is 
known as the discoverer of a curve, called after 
him ‘ the quadratix of Hippias.’ ® Further, he 
acquired no mean skill in manual arts, if, as we 
are told, he appeared at Olympia with every 
article that he wore made by his own hands,® 
even to the signet-ring, which he had himself 
engraved, and the curry-comb and oil-flask of his 
own manufacture. He is also said to have in- 
vented a mnemonic system. That he was a 
learned antiquary is attested by his writings, of 
which the register of Olympic victors (OXvfiinoviKiiv 
dvaypatp-^) was perhaps the most important. His 
mode of instructing his pupils is criticized as too 
nearly akin to the curriculum of schoolboys.® As 
! he claimed to be at home in all the learning of the 
age, he sought to popularize different branches of 
it, but the instruction so given must often have 
been superficial. By Xenophon® and by Plato (or 
whoever wrote the two dialogues Hippias Major 
and Hippias Minor) he is represented as discussing 
with Socrates such subjects as justice, beauty, and 
the peculiar Socratic thesis that injustice when 
voluntary is better than when involuntary. 
Hippias IB made to appear conceited and ridiculous, 
but the opinions he defends — sometimes against 
quibbling or downright fallacy — ^in no way diverge 
from those approved by popular Greek morality. 

There is little ground for supposing Critias the 
sophist to be any other than the Athenian poli- 
tician who took part in the revolution of the Pour 
Hundred and was chief of the Thirty Tyrants — 
that extreme oligarchical faction which, after the 
fall of Athens in 404 B.C., attempted to extirpate 
democracy by a reign of terror. _ It is not easj’ to 
imagine this ruthless doctrinaire giving lessons, 
but he certainly was a prolific writer both of verse 
and of prose. In the play entitled Sisyphus, 
probably by him, though some authors refer it to 
Euripides,®® one of the characters sets forth specula- 
tions on the origin of the belief in the gods. The 
lines quoted by Sextus Empiricus ®’ describe how in 
the beginning men lived a mere animal life without 
law and order; how, to prevent violence and 
oppression, severe penalties were enforced ; out, 
as these could only check open crime, secret 
wrong-doing went unpunished until some man, 
shrewder than his fellows, thought to discourage 
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it by proclfiiming the existence of mighty and 
immortal beings, who sec all that is hidden and 
hear all that is said in secret. In order to heighten 
the dread of them, he placed their abode in the 
sky, whence came the terrible thunderbolt and the 
beneficent rain. 

Tlie.se arc the more eminent among the older 
EOphi-sts, whom we know from our chief authority, 
Plato. There were, however, some whom he does 
not mention by name, as Xeniades of Corinth, 
who, according to Sextus,* taught thorough-going 
scepticism. On the other hand, Antiphon the 
.sophi.'^t, who was not the .same person ns Antiplion 
the orator,’ was constructive, even dogmatic, and 
his claim to rank as a philosopher is not disputed 
by Philodemus the Epicurean, efr oiiv fnjropiKbt ttre 
xal ipiMuoipot cTsat.* Ho was obviously 

interested in and familiar with the physical 
inquiries of his predecessors. He wrote a w'ork 
On Truth in two books, the one dealing with first 
principles, the other with physics and anthropology. 
This Avork, if we may judge by citations of single 
Avords in Harpocration and Pollux, must have been 
widely read and studied. From the first book 
a few fragmentary utterances are cited : 


‘Koiithc Word or Lofoj nil Is one. Once understand this, 
and yoi will know tlmt lor the Word nothing exists singly cither 
ol the mines seen by the farthest re.nch of the eye or of thoughts 
concelrnd by the farthest stretch of the mind.' 

•Hence It needs nothing find accepts not anything of any, 
but is Inlln'te and sclf-suillcicnt.* 

•The mind leads the body in the direction of health nnd 
disease, or w«st«vcr else It may he.’ 

Time he hsld to be ‘ a conception or measure, not 
a real substance.’ ‘ His proposal for the quadrature 
of the circle is criticizca by Aristotle,’ oy Sinipli- 
ciii.s, ad loc.y^ and by Tbemistius.’ In the second 
book ho dealt with the sun, moon, eclipses, the 
saltric.s,s of the sea, and other physical phenomena. 

The sun he described as ‘Are traversing the moist air which 
enrlrclcs the earth, setting when It leaves the air enkindled, 
risingto renew thcattaok vmcn the air has again grown damp.’s 

In spite of Anaxagoras, ho adhered to the old 
view that the moon shone by her OAvn light, being 
put out by the approacli of the sun, because a 
stronger fire tends to put out a weaker one, and in 
like manner the other stars are obscured by the 
sun.* Samples of bis stylo are furnished by 
Stobams.*'’ Of Iiis ethics avc can only judge by 
fragments of a treatise On Concord, Avhich em- 
phasize the importance of education and mar- 
riage, or point a moral against injustice and 
cowardice. 

The_ anonymous sophist Avliom Ave knoAv from 
Inmblidms” resembles Antiplion (AAith Avliom some 
would identify him) in his treatment of ethical and 
social questions. He, too, insists on the need of 
training to supplement natural ondoAvment. Only 
by practice, begun early and long continued, can 
men become A’irtuous or successful, or acquire fair 
fame. ^ Tiio same advantages become good or ei-il 
according as they are used aa-cII or ill. EA-ery man 
should practise especiallj' tAvo forms of self-control : 
(1) bis honesty should be proof against bribes ; (2) 
his courage should not shrink oven from the sacri- 
fice of life for his country. A truly good man 
seeks reputation, not by external distinctions, but 
b)’ his oAATi goodness. We must not think obedi- 
ence to Uio laAvs coAvardly or tho use of might for 
aggression something A-nliant and noble. Men 
cannot live in isolation ; they must come together 
m society if thev are to get oven a bare liA'ing ; nor 
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Avill this .suffice if there bo Iawle.ssnes.s, Avbich 
entails Avorsc cauIs than life in isolation. Hence it 
folloAA's of necessity that law and right are tho 
bonds of civil societj*. Imagine a superman, in- 
A'ulncrablc in body, exempt from niseaso and 
sufTcring, of iron will, aaIio might be supposed 
competent to use bis strength for aggression and 
defy the laAA-s Avith impunity ; still, even he, if 
there Averesneh an one, Avhich i.s impossible, Avonld 
be safe only .so long ns ho upheld the IttAA-s ; for the 
rest of mankind, given discipline in tlicir superior 
numbers, could by force or fraud overcome him. 
The Avriter sets forth at length the contra-st hetAveen 
the blessings of an orderly government — tho con- 
fidence and security AA-liich it nfibrds aa-Iich men 
baA’e leisure to attend to their priA-atc concerns and 
arc free from alarm of civil .strife or foreign Avar — 
and the opposite cA’ils Avliich come in the’ train of 
IttAvlessness. It is in such a state of anarchy 
and disorder that tlic tyrant or nsurper springs 
up. 

The fragmentary treatise entitled Ttcofold Argu- 
ments {Siaaol Xiyoi) has been called a specimen of 
early eristic, but is rather a storcliouso of special 
topics, Aristotle’s fWij,* suitable for controversy, 
whichever side the orator or disputant may take. 
It cannot have been tlie shoAV-piecc (^r/Scifn) of a 
AA-andering sophist, bnt, as Diels s.ays, a formal 
school-lecture to his pupils by one settled in a 
toAA’n Avhere the dialect spoken aa’Os Doric ; and it 
folloAA’s from i. 8 that its date is about 400 B.C.’ 

Tho method la to L-iko certain pairs, good and bad, fair and 
loul, right and wrong, true and false, and argue In the case of 
each pair: first, that there Is not any absolute distinction 
between its two members ; and tlicn. aniin, that tliero Is, tho 
conclusion In the latter case heinggencralty reached by reductio 
ad aintrdum. Thus tho famous nnlithesis ol nature and con- 
vention is presented In several distinct forms. The next themo 
BO treated Is that there Is no difference in the conduct of the 
sane and the insane, the wise and the foolish ; the next, that 
wisdom and virtuo cannot bo taught, because (a) one cannot 
impart a thing to another and keep it himself j (It) if they were 
teachable, there would be a recognised class of teachers of 
Arisdom and virtue, ns of music ; fc) again, tho sages of old would 
have made their sons wise, which is not the case ; (d) many 
pupils of professed sophists have got no good by their Instruction ; 
(<) many nave become eminent who never stutiiod under sophists. 
Against (n) we can appeal to experience ; schoolmasters and 
teachers of the lyre do both Impart their special knowledge and 
retain It ; (t) wo answer that there is a special class of teachers, 
the so-called sophists ; as to CO. there Is the c.a8o ol Polyclitus, 
who taught his own son to ho a statuary ; as to (d) and (e), tho 
instances arc admitted, but tho inference Is irrelevant. There 
is such a thing as natural endonTuent, ^viriv, and, it one has 
enough of this, lie can dispense with education. I do not say, 
adds the author, that virtue and wlsrlom can be taught, but the 
proofs alleged to the contrary do not satisfy me. Otlier argu- 
ments follow against tho institution of the Iot(arguincnl3 in its 
favour arc wanting) and in support of the position that the best 
theorist is also the best practitioner of any art. Hero negative 
arguments aro wanting. 

Of Boplnsts eminent as dialecticians Eulhydemus 
and Dionysodorus are familiar figures through 
Plato’s dinloguo named after the former. There 
Avere also Bryson of the Pontic Heraclea, a circle- 
squnrer like Antiplion, aa’Iioso pupil Polyxenus AA’as 
asserted by Phanias to baA-e been the author of the 
‘third man’ argument against the theory of ideas,* 
and Lycophron, AA-ho _bmd that laAv, so far from 
directly promoting ciA-ic A-irtue, A\-ns merely a 
guarantee to citizens of their mutual rights, 
iyyvip-ri! dXXiJXoii Tuii’ diKaloiy,* and denied tlie reality 
of the distinction belwcen the noble and the low- 
born.® Of rhetoricians besides Theodorus of By- 
zantium, Evenus of Paros, and Licymnius of Sicilj% 
all three mentioned in Plato’s P/ifcrinw,® there avor 
the Athenian Polycratcs, aa-Iiosc pamphlet The 
Indictment of Socrates Ava.s Avritten at^ least six 
years after the death of the latter, since it referred 
1 llhtt. i. e. 1S5S (I SI. 
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to events of 393 B.C.^ Alcidaraas of Elsea in 
^olis in his Messenian oration advanced the 
thesis that God and nature have left all men free, 
■whence it would follow that slavery is unnatural 
and indefensible.® 

2 . Doctrine; general estimate. — ^In the history 
of popular education the sophists themselves mark 
an epoch. Before their time the schools taught 
music and gymnastics, reading and ivriting, but, 
except for the severe military training at Sparta or 
the peculiar discipline of Pythagorean brotherhoods 
in S. Italy, there was nothing beyond — no means 
of acquiring general culture. The recognition of 
the need for liberal studies and the effort, however 
unsystematic, to supply that need were the first- 
fruits of the age of aspiration and enlightenment 
which followed the Persian wars, when, under the 
leadership of Athens, literature and art blossomed 
anew. Among the diverse methods adopted by 
individual initiative the chief was the oral lecture 
(for which a fee was charged) on some topic of 
importance or interest, the theme being sometimes 
chosen by the audience. Under such conditions 
the lecturer was not only bound to be a good 
speaker, in order to attract hearers ; he also needed 
much skill and practice in replying to questions 
and taking part in any discussion at the close. 
The lectures were often on language or diction or 
the interpretation of the poets or other matters 
closely connected with literature. The pupils of a 
Protagoras or a Prodicus were thus taught by pre- 
cept and example to admire literary excellence and 
form a prose style of their o^vn. In other Avords, 
they received an elementary, but indispensable, 
grounding in the humanities. When we reflect 
that the period from Gorgias to Isocrates saw the 
gradual fashioning and perfecting of prose, whether 
written or spoken, and that the names of Tisias, 
Thrasymachus, and Theodorus* mark definite 
stages in this process of evolution, we may fairly 
estimate the services of the sophists to literature 
as second only to their services to education. For 
the rest, there was a continuous change of pro- 

f ramme, owing to the necessity of arousing interest 
y novelties. At different times four varieties of 
instruction may be distinguished. The literary 
and political essays of Protagoras made way for 
forensic rhetoric, which Gorgias brought from 
Sicily in 427 B.C. on his first visit to Athens, where 
its theory and practice became firmly established. 
Eristic, again, or the art of controversy, though it 
dates back to the Eleatic Zeno, came into promi- 
nence later than rhetoric, largely under the influence 
of Socrates and his disciples. Lastly in 392 B.C. 
arose the school of Isocrates, who, while he specially 
taught political rhetoric and the principles of 
politics, imparted to a wider circle a more com- 
prehensive culture, not limited to any single pro- 
fessional routine, avoiding barren subtleties and 
technicalities. Some such reaction was advisable 
after the over-specialization which had gone on in 
forensic rhetoric and eristic, if the sophists were to 
free themselves from the charge that their whole 
stock-in-trade consisted of oratorical tricks and 
logical fallacies, with which their pupils might 
impose upon a jury or entrap an umvary disputant. 
It is not strange that great influence was exerted 
at the outset by teachers Avho awakened intellectual 
interests and Avorkedupon the native Greek passion 
for excelling {alif dpta-ret^eiv Kal {nrelpoxov ffifieyai 
&\\b 3 y). In the 'art of Avords’ they could offer 
their pupils an incomparable weapon for use in 
public d^ate or private discussion. But grammar 
and rhetoric Avere the sole studies which OAved 
much of permanent value to the sophists. Else- 

1 Dior. Laert. ii. S8 f. 
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where, as will be seen, preoccupation Avith the 
popular and the practical unfitted them for the 
work of original thinkers. 

(a) Ethics and politics . — Quite apart from the 
absurdity of postulating for the sophists in common 
a distinctive ethical doctrine, as if the members of 
a whole profession ever agreed on controversial 
questions, or as if the rest shared the -views of 
Lycophron on nobility or those of Alcidamas on 
slavery, there is little evidence that the sophists, 
as such, ^ecially interested themselves in scientific 
ethics. For one thing, their ignorance of psy- 
chology Avas profound and is adduced as the cause 
of their errors in the theory and practice of rhetoric.^ 
The opinions on morality cited as coming from 
them cannot ahvays be credited to individual 
sophists as thinkers ; they may be put fonvard by 
them as litigants or disputants. Then, again, other 
yieAvs have been ascribed to the sophists upon 
inference only ; e.g., their conception of the end of 
human action (it might be maintained) was success 
(o5 Tts ip^ roxelf), but this is vague, unless Ave 
knoAv Avhat use is to be made of success. The 
undertaking to teach virtue implies, it may be 
said, a definite vieAV of education, as the process by 
which information is imparted, just as liquid is 
poured into an empty jar, and not, in Plato’s words, 
as ‘ the turning round of the soul’s eye to the light.’ 
It also implies the conception of virtue as something 
teachable, Avhich may be thought to resolve it into 
a sort of knoAvledge. Here, again, no general 
conclusions are Avarranted, for Gorgias did not 
teach virtue, and Isocrates decided that it could 
not be taught. The apologue of Prodicus recom- 
mends the virtues or, rather, courage and temper- 
ance as means to an end, and on utilitarian grounds. 
Neither Prodicus nor Protagoras could define virtue 
itself, or any of the virtues, in a Avay to satisfy 
dialecticians like Socrates and Plato, Avho for that 
reason pronounced both to be ignorant of Aurtue ; 
this Avas the cardinal defect of their ethical opinions. 
What havoc it worked can best be seen if we 
consider justice. Hoav could the common good be 
reconciled Avith individual interest? The myth of 
Protagoras® rightly makes this virtue (alStts sal 
SIkij) to be insensibly imparted in a civilized state 
by the interaction of individuals Imng in society, 
groAving up -to obey the laAvs and gradually 
recognizing in them the voice of the State. Such 
vieAvs are quite in harmony with Greek tradition, 
Avhich derived morality from laAV and law fp*“ 
nature or God or the divine legislator. This har- 
mony is rudely broken by the maxim ‘Man the 
measure,’ by tne divergence betAveen the code of 
one state and that of its neighbours, and by the 
conflict of human and divine laAV Avhich Sophocles 
had emphasized.® Protagoras, hoAvever, still ad- 
heres to his position * that the State is the ultimate 
authority from which the citizen denvM his vieivs 
of morality, holding that to be just Avhicli the laAv 
at a given time and place ordains to be JoS" ; on*' 
there is this reservation introduced, that it is no 
longer absolute justice, but merely relative justice, 
which different states from time to time lay doA 
in shifting ordinances. Although this is a lame - 
fence, sum inquiries, Avhether of a Protagora 
a Machiavelli, deal with real problems, Avhich must 
be faced. If the source of law, “•“d 
morality, is not divine, it follows that ? 

human; then ought men to foll^ow the examp 

Hippias and refuse obedience to . 

Avritten laAVS of nature?® 

and Callicles-the last not a sophist, ® 

and a pupU of sophists— like t^® , f 

Sca-aol 'Kdyot, made great play with the antithes 
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the natural and the conventional (or the legal. 
It shocked the Greek mind to he told that 
institutions hallowed hy old associations had 
merely a conventional value, and that the im- 
mutable alone was natural. If the rules of existing 
society are merely conventional,^ it may fairly be 
argued that obedience to them is a slave’s fiart; 
the able and intelligent, the masterful and vigor- 
ous, •n'ill rise in revolt and disregard them. There- 
fore Polus admires the tyrant Archelaus ; Critias 
and others plotted the overthrow of the demos at 
Athens ; for, the constitution being part of the 
laws, if might makes right, a claim to rightful rule 
rests upon force. Or the same result can be reached 
in another way, by considering the effects of a 
revolution which has put an oligarchy or a tyrant 
in power. The laws will no longer he fetters im- 
posed by the multitude on the powerful individual, 
nature’s horn ruler; they will he laid down hy 
such a ruler for a community where he has gained 
the upper hand, and thus again we arrive at the 
definition, ‘Justice is the interest of the stronger.’^ 
Between these two lies the opinion formulated by 
Glaucon * of a social compact based on the recog- 
nition that all men desire to do injustice, which is 

f ood, but fear to suffer injustice, which is evil: 

ence the compromise of positive laws wliich forbid 
both the doing and the sufiering of wrong. Lyco- 
phron, os mentioned above, also restricted the 
province of law to the same narrow function of 
guaranteeing mutual rights. When a similar pro- 
blem is presented by Anonymus lamblichi,® he, 
unlike Polus or Thrasymachus, decides that the 
unprincipled adventurer will he thwarted in the 
long run, provided the State be well-ordered and 
the citizens loyal. Before we condemn the sophists 
for corrupting youth, it will be well to remember 
that the doctrine that might makes right was 
publicly advocated by Athenian politicians and 
orators in the Peloponnesian War, whether the 
tyrant city^ was punishing revolt at Mytilene,® 
threatening neutral Melos,® or justifying an aggres- 
sive policy m Sicily.’ In short, Plato is right when 
in a famous passage * he declares that it is not 
individual sophists, but that arch-sophist, the 
public at large, that corrupts youth. For the 
sentiments engendered as men sit side by side in 
the assembly, the law-courts, or the theatre — forces 
against which reason is powerless — may not he, as 
Protagoras supposed, relatively true and right, but 
absolutely erroneous and dangerous. Now the 
discourse of Protagoras, as reported by Plato, and 
the fragments of Antiphon and of Anon3Tnus 
lamblichi rather suggest that these sophists in 
handling commonplaces presented popular morals, 
wherever possible, as modified by the progressive 
spirit of the age ; e.g., the deterrent purpose of 
legal Mnalties is recognized by Diodotus,® as well 
as by Protagoras,’® and the paneCTrio on orderly 
government {eivoula) of Anonymus lamblichi partly 
covers the same ground as the Funeral Oration of 
Pericles.” In such moral harangues it was the 
lecturer’s or writer’s interest to keep an eye on his 
dientfele, the parents and guardians, relatives and 
friends, of his scholars, and not wantonly to offend 
their susceptibilities. 

(6) Philosophy and religion . — If sophists were 
not scientific moralists, far less were they logicians 
or metaphysicians. Preceding philosophers — 
Ionians,_ Pythagoreans, Eleatics, or pluralists — 
had their crude theories of physics and ontology, 
with which the older sophists appear to have been 
acquainted. At any rate, the treatises of Prodicus 
i^iT. S^E. a/6. SSSEff. 

5 Diels, Frarj. der Tortakrutihtr^, 82. 6, p. 632. 
<Thuc.ll. 63; cl. iii. 37. 5/6.111.37-40. 

6 / 6 . T. 105 ; cl. 85 - 111 . 7 Ib, vi. 82 - 87 . 

® RfP- <92 B. 9 TbUC. ill. 45 . 

15 Plato, 324 A. U Thuc. 11. 37 £1. 


and Gorgias on nature (teepl if>6creus), and the ex- 
planations of celestial and physical phenomena — 
motions of sun and moon, eclipses, _ hail, the 
saltness of the sea (which are cited from 
Ajitiphon’s treatise mpl dXyBelas) — as well as the 
more famous incursion of Protagoras into the 
domain of epistemology, prove that these authors 
were nob disinclined to pursue such studies, or, 
at least, as receptive rather than original thinkers, 
to advertise the discoveries of others. Possibly, 
if such a demand had been made by their pupils, 
they would have taught physics. This impression 
is strengthened by the prominent place which 
burlesque of physical investigations takes in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, where the typical sophist, 
Socrates, swings in a basket for the better obser- 
vation of things celestial {iepoparSi Kal irepuppovCi rbv 
^tov) and directs experiments to measure exactly 
thelength of a flea’s jump. From the time when this 
play appeared (423 B.C.), or even earlier, the study 
of physics declined. The Socrates of the Phcedo 
says that in his youth he was acquainted with 
speculations, some of which we recognize as those 
of Alcmeeon, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Diogenes 
of Apollonia, but that he had long since ceased to 
be interested in them. Presumably contempora^ 
sophists would have made much the same admis- 
sion. If anything can be predicated of the sophists 
as a whole, it is that their bent was not theoretical 
but practical. The name they bore, when we 
examine its history, confirms this. Before it 
became specialized to designate the class of paid 
teachers, it had been used (by Pindar, the 
tragedians, and Herodotus) in a wider sense, but 
exclusively applied to practical men, whose wisdom 
had been tested by experience. To the wise bards 
Homer and Hesiod, to artists or experts in any 
department, from cooks and diviners to musicians 
and generals, not only to Pythagoras, Thales, and 
Solon, but to those shrewd men of affairs, states- 
men or rulers, who were known in Greece os the 
Seven Sages, such as Pittacus or Periander, the 
name <ro(piaHis was thus given. There is one point, 
however, where the practical teacher and the 
original thinker were thoroughly at one, viz. their 
attitude to religion. From the time of Heraclitus 
and Xenophanes all philosophical systems had 
broken with the popular creeds and the legends 
which offended the moral standard of the time. 
In the ancient quarrel between phBosophy and 
poetry, as Plato calls it, the sophists were on the 
side of the philosophers. Protagoras was an 
agnostic, unable to decide whether there are gods 
or no, and, if there are, what is their nature. Yet 
Hippias, according to Xenophon’s report, believed 
the gods to be the authors of the unwritten laws, 
one of which enjoined worship of the gods.’ The 
rationalistic speculations of Prodicus and Critias, 
noticed above, clearly assume that the popular 
creed has been set aside, for they deal with the 
further problem, how it originally arose. Nor 
must it be forgotten that in his burlesque Aristo- 
phanes presses the charge of atheism again and 
again, as when he makes Socrates, his type of 
the sophist, say, * Vortex is king ; Zeus has been 
dethroned.’ ® Similarly the aged Plato traces 
crimes of violence and insolence to the impiety 
of certain wise men {a-o<pol) who maintain that 
religion and morality are mere convention, and 
that the highest right is might.® Other indica- 
tions of the gradual change in public opinion 
are afforded^ by a comparison of Herodotus 
■with Thucydides. Where tbe former is credulous, 
as regards divination and oracles, the latter is 
sceptical, for he had witnessed fruitless appeals to 

’ Xen. item. iv. iv. 10. 

2 Clouds, 828 : cf. 264, 805, 307, 627, 1241 ff., 1600. 

5 Laws, r. 880 A fl. 
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divine justice by victims of oppression, the un- 
deserved success of perjury and treachery, the 
influence of fortune in thwarting the wisest 
calculations.^ 

3 . Charges against the sophists. — In a matter 
of much controversy notice must he taken of 
divergent views, particularly the attacks and 
aspersions from which Grote endeavoured to 
vindicate the sophists. Whatever the cause, the 
fortunes of the sophists declined; the second 
generation was not equal to the first, the pupils 
were less brilliant and eminent than their teachers, 
or, like Alcibiades, Theramenes, and Critias, 
attained to a bad eminence ; in the 4th cent. B.o. 
a liberal education was sought elsewhere, in the 
Lyceum or the Academy ; soon the very name 
became a term of abuse. Isocrates so applied it to 
the Eristics and to Plato ; Lysias to ASschines 
(the Soeratic) and to Plato ; Androtion and 
.dEschines (the orator) to Socrates, who took no 
fees. For one thing, the practice of charging fees 
touched a strong Greek prejudice, as if it meant 
prostitution of the mental powers.® Tliis prejudice 
we modems, who regard the intellectual as well as 
the manual labourer as worthy of his hire, can 
barely understand, much less share. Again, not 
only Aristophanes, but many worthy citizens like 
Anytus, a leader of the restored democracy in 
Athens, mistrusted what seemed to them the 
revolutionary tendencies of such teaching.* Public 
opinion, too, shifted, and the sophist, once hailed 
as a prodigy of ivisdom and knowledge, an in- 
valuable aid to the political aspirant, came to be 
despised as a needy adventurer, often a foreigner ; 
if a citizen, doing little, if any, service to the 
State.* Isocrates, ensconced in his own flourishing 
school near the Lyceum, while claiming that what 
he himself taught was philosophy and culture, 
could afford to sneer alike at the Eristics as 
vendors of fallacies, who denied the possibility of 
falsehood or contradiction, and at those Socratics 
who said that courage, wisdom, and justice were 
identical, that none of these virtues was innate, 
but that there was a single science of them all.® 
With these facts before us it is impossible to agree 
udth Grote that the name ‘ sophist ' was brought 
into bad repute mainly by the persistent and 
acrimonious attacks of Plato and Aristotle on a 
deserving profession. Plato was bom in 427 B.C., 
and in the Clouds (423 B.C.) the term ‘sophist,’ 
originally neutral, was well on its way to be 
stereotyped in malam partem. Very rarely has 
prejudice been so completely successfiJ in chang- 
ing the connotation of a word ; the paid teacher 
became the needy adventurer, the incompetent 
pretender, the charlatan, or trickster, the last 
implication being firmly embedded in our modem 
Avords ‘sophism,’ ‘sophistical,’ ‘sophistry.’ In 
the main, hoivever, Grote is justified in his con- 
tention® that the sophists were not a sect or 
school of conscious impostors, flattering rich youths 
for personal gain and cormpting general morality. 
Nor, on the other hand, were they, as others have 
imagined, systematic philosophers who based upon 
reasoned scepticism an anti-social ethics, sanction- 
ing lawless aggression in politics and freeing the 
individual from all conventional restrainte. The 
latter hypothesis takes something for granted at 
every stage, its chief error being the assumption 
of a school Avith common. doctrines, an assumption 
no more valid for Greek sophists than for modem 
journalists. Nor, again, is the charge of indifier- 

lE. 0. Jebb, Essays and Addresses, Cambridge, 190?, p. 
406fE. 

s Xen. Mem. i. vi. 13. ^ ^ ® Plato, Meno, 91 A£E. 

* fpya o-^toTut' Aio>' ixpv'rrioy Koi cnf>6Spa jSt'ov ico/x/i'Ut' 
(Lysias, Or. xxxiil. 3). 

® Isocr. Or. x. 1 ; cl. Or. riii. 1-8. 

8 Hist, of Greece, ch. licvii. 


ence to trath justified, except in so far as it 
corresponds to the old count of making the weaker 
side the stronger (rbv ijrrco \6yov KpelTra Troielr). 
This, it should be remembered, is the aim of eveiy 
advocate; he appears in court, not to judge his 
client, but to defend him. If in so doing he does 
violence to his conscience, if his act is immoral, it 
is the fault of a system, Avhich neither he nor the 
sophists devised. The supposed pernicious eflect 
of dialectic and eristic in accustoming the dis- 
putant to take either side indifferently admits of a 
similar ansAver ; and, if the objection be to the use 
of fallacies, surely they ought not to pass un- 
exposed and unrefnted.® Rate’s opposition is 
grounded on his metaphysics. He calls sophistry 
at one time the sham counterpart of legislation, 
which is one branch of politics,® Avhile in the dialogue 
devoted to the dissection of the sophist the latter 
is ultimately defined as the counterfeit of the 
philosopher, the pretender who, juggling Avith 
Avords in private, dissembles his oAvn ignorance and 
entangles his hearer in self-contradiction.* This 
amounts to saying that the sophist Avas, like 
Isocrates, content with appearance and opinion 
(5(5fa) and had not gone farther in quest of reality 
and science {imtrT-fjiir]). There Avere these two 
educational theories, and the champion of the one 
Avas bound to condemn the other. Yet Ave note that 
six at least of Plato’s provisional definitions * imply 
no discredit. If the sophist purged aivay false 
opinions, if he imparted information wholesale, 
retail, or pedlar-fashion, if he was a brilliant 
athlete in controvert, and ever on the hunt for 
fresh scholars to teach, he was doing the State 
some service ; for these are traits not unAvorthy of 
the world’s great educators, from Socrates to 
Pestalozzi. 
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SOPHOCLES.— In stndying the religious con- 
tent of dramatic poetry, it is Avell to distingmsh 
hetAveen (1) what is traditional or cop temporary ; 
(2) what is adapted to the dramatic^ situation; 
and (3) the poet’s OAvn contribution m thought 

I. In Stmhoclean drama the gods of the national 
Avorship are still living powers, to Avhom contem- 
porary piety accords an implicit behef. But ^ecial 
stress is laid on the nniversA supremacy of Zeus 
and the oracular truth of Apollo. Athene also 
holds a conspicuous place. Aiea and Aphrodite 
are regarded chiefly as authors of destruction and 
misery. The Elensinian mysteries are hy tins 
time rally recognized as belonging to the religion 
of the State ; and Dionysus, the immediate patron 
of the drama, is an object of affectionate reverence. 
The religion of the family, coming doAvn fr^ 
patriarchal tiroes, is prized as of the first import- 


J Of. Plato, Prolog. 350 0, D. 
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nnc#. Not ctjIt ^>e^w^cn kin's- 

mf-n, int nl! I-tVaoI.!^ <4 iiomt^tk Isarniony nr*! 
I’Vik'yi on with abborrcnce, jiniJ to vindicnto tiie 
tjonnur o{ one’s fcin'.lro>i is an imi^rioifs doty. It 
is this srbid! yivoi' icviolatilc “nnclity to tho lawii 
<if imriftl, and it Is in connexion ivitk family 
religion that reference is made to tho'c unwritten 
iavTii which are of imrnomorial antiquity. In 



4’)“), rcrides is repjrtc-d to Imre firtjkwi of 'liiore 
tinw'ritten laws on which the TIuniol|>idfl? b.vcd 
thfir in'tractioTis, lav.-s vrliirh never mar bo abro- 
yateti, nnd of which no man can tell the ori;;in’ 
i[Lytda'j 0. I 10 ; ef. Time. ii. 57. 5 4 ; also 
/rNdi. Suppl. 707 f.). The rccnc is filill linnnted 
with ittiTH of divine jealousy or envy (K//»cirit, 
’l-SiTox; SCO art. God {Greek]), and God is still 
imagined as can.sinp infatuation, and thus occasion- 
injt the crimes whicli He imnishes. The sovereignty 
of Zens spares none who*^c folly, inspirwl by hope 
and dfwire, Tnisleads them (ylnt. C'OifT,). Hence 
life .'■omelimes appears a tiasuc of niiscriej' from 
which death is the release {(Ed. Cel. 1225 fT.; ef. 
HenMi. rii. 40). That rule is inexorable, Imt piety 
never loses its reward (iViif. 1444, 1445). Fate, 
more distinctly than in cFschylns, is idcntificu 
svifh an inscrutable Divine Frosddcncc of which 
the oraclra are the exponents, alwvo all the oracle 
at Delphi (CJd. Tyr. 1329, !3."0). 

2 . Kuril arc the main features of traditional and 
contciniKirarj'Ddigion as represented in Kophoclc.sn 
drama, and to the poet's nuquostioninf; acceptance 
of them he owes that high repute for piety which 
was awarded to him by the unanimous voice of 
antiquity, lint the exact phase of fiolytlieisin that 
is roilccted in each drama depends lareolr on the 
ritunlloii ; and if flio later cpic-s on which the plnvs 
are founded had Iteen presen'cd to us, it would Iks 
IK>» sibIc to ncceuint more fully for certain s-nria- 
tions. Thus, svhilo in the two (Edi^i and in the 
KUeim the Delphian Apollo is all-import.ant, in 
tho Trxtrhiniir the prime mover is the Doiionwan 
Zeus, whcrca.s, in the Aj'tx, .Mhene is the chief 
njtent, and in the Phihxt'le.i tho knot is solved 
bv Ilemclc*. And in the lasl-namesl play it is 
ol'tejTable th.at the sacred place of Chrj’sa, the 
allusion to Heiducstus of the volcano, and to 
the l/:uiriian Zim*, tho invocation of the earth- 
goddess as tho great mother, and the prayer to 
the nymphs of stream and meadow lielp to com- 
T'lcle the local colouring, while the thought of 
Homrlc* on Octa, of tho river-god Spercheius, and 
the Melinn nymphs adds reality and verisimilitude 
to the {-.erron of the hero. ’Athene, too, while 
Tct.aining her Athenian attrihntcs (Kfci; roXtdt, 
1. 134), is in a _speci.nl sense tho guardian of 
Odys.sens, as she is in the Ajax, where the K.nla- 
mininn mariners by their invocation of Fan recall 
tin? i‘-lct cs’hich he made his iicculiar haunt (••liscli. 
-Tcejs, 41S). Ajax him-:clf, on the other hand, 
oorohhies 'vith tliC longing for his father’s hearth 
a deep fcufe of the sacrwlue*s of the ris’crs and 
other divine presences of the Trosd. 

In the Oedipus Jf.Tonnrf.r there i* a remarkable 
Mending of .-xthenian and epic with local 'riieban 
wr-r‘lHjw, Athene, v\ort /foi-j'nVo, is the daughter 
of Zens; but it is not forgotten that she has two 
auiicnt shrines in tiie Cadmean city, .Artemis »t 
ot;ce presides over the TiurUan A'gora and with 
her Vro*h*-r_Fhn'l US roves the l.ycian hills, Apollo 
i« t ic 1‘ythiau prct-iicl td Zmis, and he r.ho the 
rp;e far darter. lljs wv/rship as lA’rei««, the 
jn'ts-ftor of {pf. and a« the pn^j-het by 

uie istarr.m, are Si’-itarntcly nwntiontvl, lJiosv>us 
ts t>!c cj-c-c.-.h.-.v tlio Tiiclnu rM ; bat Ar>>, to 

w.iom t.sc Hrrhiti w.uueii in .dischyitis appeal rs 


the foumler of their rat-c, is here sdcntifi^l w'ith the 
riewless enemy vvho htu» visited the city in the form 
of the plagtJe. In the (rldijmt CVJuneujt, Fol^uiiecj 
ftfcake of his father's Erinys, apparently without 
identifyingher with the dread goddexsc-s of Cedonus. 

3 . Ilehind all such asrod.ations, and shining 
through them, is the rduriffnt thought (/ (hf p'Xl, 
lens original and far-reaching than that of Ahchy- 
lii«, but in some waya more cober and mature. 
Tho ’ nnsvritten ordinnnceo' of the Eunifilpidif are 
dev'cIo}'cd in the central i>de- of the first (Ediptix 
into the vision of an eternal law of iutegrilv in 
thought and action whoso violation, conscious or 
unconscious, leads the way to ruin, ■ Goii .‘cea 
and visits soon or late when one leave? hold of 
div'ine principles and tarns to madnecs’ {(Ed. Co}. 
536 f.). Yet-— it is added in a later strain of re- 
flexion — rvhen the error he-? l>ecn involuntary, 
though it inevitably results in sudering, the verj* 
power that punishes hold.s forth a better hope. The 
life that is cnishcd in this world finds aeceptanct; 
in the end, is itself blessed, and becomes a conree 
of blessing. Even destiny has a human aspect, 
for it is the ontcomo of a divine purjKjsc, w-fiieh, 
however incalcnlahlo, is not, as a previous genera- 
tion had thought, wholly malignant. Athene, to 
protect her favonrilca and to rebuke the pride of 
Ajax, brings dosm on him a fatal blight. But 
her anger, liad he hut known it, was only for a 
day, and she prepare? tho mind of Odysseus, his 
ri?’a! and supposed enemy, to vindicate his hoiionr 
after death. The clear and steady vision of the 
i>oct, holding firmly by tho facts o{ experience (ho 
lived through the Feloponncsian War), forbade him 
to extenuate the sadness of life, yot he saw a light 
bej'ond, Tho loyal heart of Antigone, the love of 
Deianira, tho brothcrliood of Tcuccr, the e«.«ential 
purity and public spirit of CEdipns, the faithful 
endurance of Electra, tho incorniptiblo truth of 
Nooptolomus— these belong to the eternal things, 
however, on this ‘narrow isthmu.s' of mortalitv,’ 
they may bo frustrated or obscured. Even Oio 
dark end of tho Trarhinice and the ngonired recla- 
mation of Ilyllns could not hide from the Athenian 
nudicnco tho certainty of tho glory that should 
follow. 

The poet's sympathies arc enlisted for 'the 
noble liring and the noble dead.’ Great souls by 
their own or others' fault may be overclouded or 
broken, but in tho end they sh.oll be purified and 
iustified. Ajax is provokrai into a fatal outburst, 
out bis valour shall be held in everlasting re- 
membrance. The innocent hut rash spirit of 
QJdipus is unsyittiiigly involved in a tangle of 
guilt from w-hich there is no recovery in this 
s%-orld. But, though rejected bv his kindred and 
nation, hi.? end is peace, and hehestow* a blessing 
on the after time. The aamc motive, the divine 
acceptance of inherent frrentness that is rejected 
by nien, appears once morc in the PhUtxttttJt. 

Yet thU axaitotl view of tho dirinc putqio'e in 
humanity is subject to a certain limitation. The 
pro.atnesa admired i« not that of outward i>o«ition; 
It Is essential greatnc.ss and nobility of nature. 
But noble qualities arc still more or It?? associated 
with the accident of birth. Sophocles has not the 

ftnfl fin?v/vr*anKf t* fxf fci'rMlvnf Itv* 



iUegitimale brother, and his opponent end rival, 

'‘lit Tec- 
f. mother 


svbom he sas^Hicts of l-einp b;i?e-lKir«. But Tec. 
int?sa_ was originally a princess, Teucer’s mo 
likewire was the daughter of a king, and 0'iy*»e!in 
sias the true con of I.ncrte-i by las lawful queen. 
Artiigone scorr.? Crr-cu for his violation of ciernal 
law, bus ishe also ilc-:pt.»i. ? him iM.-f-ause h'* hs not of 
the Cadmean race. 
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Closely akin to this limitation is the frank, 
untempered presentation of vindictiveness. Love 
and hatred in ancient life were equal powers. 
When Achilles drags Hector round the Body of 
Patroclus, and kills twelve Trojan prisoners at 
his friend’s funeral, the comment of the Greek 
mind would he, ‘ Behold, how he loved him 1 ’ So 
Electra’s love for her father and her brother is 
measured by the exhortation to ‘give a second 
stroke,’ and to expose the dead iEgisthus to the 
dogs and birds. Ajax does not feel, as the heroic 
maiden in iEschylus’ Choephori felt, that the curse 
he utters ‘ mars his perfect prayer.’ Odysseus has 
been taught only that hatred is not to be carried 
beyond the grave. The peaceful end of CEdipus 
is not prevented, but only delayed for a moment, 
by the renewal of his curse against his sons. 

In what remains to us of the work of Sophocles 
there is hardly any trace of Orphism, and the lyric 
poetry of the 6th cent, had comparatively little 
influence on his work. His materials are drawn 
chiefly from the epic cycle. On the subject of 
immortality his position is intermediate between 
Homer and Plato. That the Eleusinian mystic 
alone lives happily in Hades is strongly asserted 
in one fragment (753). But the feeling of Antigone 
is rather that of the pathetic funeral monuments 
in the Ceramicus. Affection looks beyond the 
tomb. Sotds meet again in that still realm, and 
‘longer is the time which we shall spend with 
them than with the persons who surround us 
here ’ {Ant. 74, 76). Although the language is not 
consistent, the continuance, not of a mere shadow, 
but of the conscious self in the unseen world is on 
the whole anticipated. Not the body, as in Homer, 
but the soul is aMs. And while the place of de- 
parted spirits is generally spoken of as ‘ Hades,’ in 
one passage, according to a later mode of thought, 
the dead are imamned as entering the ‘ vast jetner’ 
{Ajax, 1192 ; cf._ tne inscription over the Athenians 
wno fell at Potidsea, b.C. 432, alO^p fiifi hre- 
Si^aro). The case of (Edipus is peculiar. He lives, 
like Amphiaraus, a semi-divine life, in the dark- 
ness beneath the ground. Amphiaraus, too, retains 
in that under world the fullness of his mind, 
v&ii\j/vxos dv&ffcrei. 

It remains to speak of the dramatist’s concep- 
tion of irreligion. Creon’s impiety, like that of 
the generals in the Ajax, consists in his defiance 
of the burial rite. But Jocasta’s case is more 
typical. She and Laius had disobeyed the oracle, 
and then sought to evade it by an imnatural deed. 
Por a moment she tries to smother her oivn and 
her husband’s anxiety by a conventional act of 
worship. But when her hopes are revived by false 
intelligence, she defies not only the prophecy but 
the gods who gave it, until, on the sudden revela- 
tion of the dreadful truth, she dies in despair. 

Some recrudescence of pessimism, su^ as we 
fand in Euripides, is reflected in some passages of 
the latest plays. Philoctetes, when at the lowest 
of his fortunes, complains that in praising divine 
attributes one finds evil in the gods {Phil. ^1, 452); 
and the elders of Colonus descant upon the vanity 
of life and the infirmities of age {(Ed. Col. 12251). 
But these depressing sentiments are contradicted 
by the main tenor of both dramas. 

In the last (Ediptts there is a depth and range 
of religious feeling which is not equally present in 
the other tragedies. The magnanimity of Theseus 
discards the superstitious fears and scruples of the 
elders of the deme. Not the ritual itself, but the 
prayer accompanying it, is the important thing. 
Not the details of the ceremonial, but the pure in- 
tention of the ministrant, secures divine accept- 
ance. Innocence of heart commends itself, in 
spite of involuntary pollution. And the great 
spirit, in passing from the upper air and lignt of 


day, is surrounded with an atmosphere of religious 
peace. 

liiTERATURB. — Gustav Dronke, Die religiosen und titUichen 
Vorslellungen dee Aesehylos und Sophokles, Leipzig, 1861: 
Evelyn Abbott, ‘ The Theology and Ethics of Sophocles,’ in Bel- 
lenica, London, 1880 ; G. Gunther, Grundzuge der tragiechen 
Burnt, _ Leipzig, 1886 ; L. Campbell, Sophocles, London, 1879 
(Macmillan's ‘Olassical Writers’ ser.). Religion in Greek 
lAierature, do. 1898, Tragic Drama in AEsehylus, Sophocles, 
and Shakespeare, do. XQDi. LEWIS CAMPBELL. 

SORCERY.— See Magic, Shamanism, ‘Witch- 
craft. 


SOTERIOLOGY. — In the article Salvation 
(Christian) an attempt was made to trace the ex- 
perience of salvation to its origins in the religion 
of Israel, and to depict it in the life of the disciples 
of Jesus and of the members of the Christian com- 
munity during the apostolic age. In this article 
an attempt ■will be made to trace the idea of 
salvation as it manifests itself in successive periods 
in the history of Christian thought. 

I. Tbe fact of the Cbristian saltatior. 
— Salvation as presented in the NT consists funda- 
mentally in a work wrought by God through Jesus 
Christ. In Him God gave the perfect revelation 
of Himself, and through Him fulfilled His saving 
purpose towards mankind. The saving work of 
God, however, is not complete as a bare fact of 
histoiy. It operates as an abiding power in the 
experience of men, under the condition of trustful 
surrender to Jesus Christ, the personal Saviour 
and ever-living Lord. Certain features of this 
experience as presented in the NT are noteworthy, 
and determine essential elements in the Christian 


conception of salvation. 

1. The continuity of this experience.— It stands 
in direct succession to the religion of Israel, not 
distinguishable from it in any other sense than 
consummation is from the earlier stages of one 
vital process. It begins a new development of 
God’s saving work, whose centre and spring is 
always the same, viz. the exalted and living Lord ; 
nor can its bounds be delimited, because they are 
conterminous with nothing less than the holy love 
of God. Christianity is to be identified, not by 
the intellectual or institutional forms with which 
it has been in different ages accompanied, but by 
the experience of salvation, which has been evoked, 
maintained, and furthered by trust in Christ as 
Redeemer and Lord. The life of the Church in 
salvation is continuous and forms a unity recog- 
nizable in variety. Its power of development is 
renewed, maintained, and defended by ‘a constant 
spiritual return to Christ.’ 

2 . Its differentia as a religious experience.— 
It is sharply distinguished from two forms of the 
higher life of man : (1) moralism, in which salvation 
is achieved by man through diligent obedience to 
the moral imperative; (2) mysticism, in iraicli 
salvation, conceived as immediate union witn God, 
is achieved by man through special exercises of 
soul which vary from the magical to the con- 
templative. In deep contrast vyith these divergent 
types, the Christian salvation is grounded in, and 
warranted by, the divine initiative and the divme 
sufficiency. Its origin is in the love of (3od, 
lonceived as a ruling purpose aiming at a kingdom 
ir realm in which the holy will of God shall be 
lone. This love appears in human experience as 
Tace, i.e. the action of God, m the history of the 
■ace and the individual, directed towards the 
ialvation of man. This salvation is not the work 
)f man, but the work of God in man, and always 
t evokes in man, not self-congratulation, but the 
sense of constraint, as of those who find themselves 
n a bondage which is, neyertlieless, perfect freedom 
2 Go 6’^). At the same time, this attitude towards 
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too, relate themselves to profounder and more ethical ideas, of 
lives surrendered to shame and death and yet found again in 
the increased values of the welfare of the community, (vl.) 
Our sympathy with the mystery-religions up to this point is 
deep and our ox^^ectation great. It is disappointing to And 
that, when we ask under what conditions the individual was 
supposed to reach union with the divine, the reply flings us 
back, not merely on symbolism, but on magic, not merely on 
solf-dlscipline, but on semi-physical ecstasy. The commonplace 
of Greek religion through this whole period is the process 
whereby the spark of divinity in man is reunited to its source : 
(a) ceremonial, making keen appeal to the emotional and 
sensuous nature; (6) ascctio practices, aiding the religious 
susceptibilities and repressing (it was hoped) the urgency of 
lower instincts ; (c) ecstasy, produced by fullllllng certain 
physical and psychic conditions end superinducing a state of 
sub- or supra-oonsciousness in which the soul knoivs Itself to 
be united to God, sunk in God, and filled with God. These are 
the outstanding features of the way of salvation opened to 
seeking souls in the mystery-religions, which were tno ‘fore- 
runners and rivals of Christianity.’ (vll.) When we examine 
the salvation itself, the result is disappointingly meagre. In 
phrase it is magnificent, 'deification.' In reality it disappears 
in vagueness. Negatively it is deliverance from mortality; 
positively it is union with tho divine, conceived mainly os a 
blending of a particle of being with its abysmal source. Ex- 
perimentally salvation is tho mj-stlc state, bearing tho marks 
which William James has noted — incflablllty, noetic quality, 
transiency, passivity. This is tho real heart of tho mystery- 
religions.! 

Applying the ethical standard, the only valid 
test, we must assign to these mystery-religions a 
very moderate value. Their emphasis is not on 
morality at all, hut on escape from elemental 
powers, a flight of tho soul to the divine, which 
IS conceived mainly through negations. In this 
delivei'ance morality is only a step, valuable not 
in itself, hut as an introduction to a condition in 
which moral good does not survive, being succeeded 
by some psychic state wliich is held to he the 
highest blessedness of which man is capable. 
Morality, too, even in this secondary position, is 
left without dynamic. There is no inner con- 
straint, no self-forgetful inspiration. A man is to 
he pure, and just, and chaste, in order that he 
may reach a state beyond the sphere of moral 
values altogether. We should not deny that the 
mystery-religions served religious ends in the 
experience of multitudes of adherents. Tho salva- 
tion they offered was a fragment, an element, or 
an instalment, of the true good. They expressed 
a demand and increased a desire, preparing the 
way for a religion which more perfectly uttered 
the one and responded to the other. 

When we compare the ideas of salvation set 
forth in the mystery-religions and in Christianity 
respectively, we are impressed with the features 
common to both. 

(i.) Both conceive man's highest blessedness as union with 
God. (ii.) Both trace man’s distress to separation from God. 
(iii.) Both take a lofty view of one side of man’s nature, as in- 
dicating afllnitp with the divine, (iv.) Both present tho radiant 
figure of a Deliverer to the fainting spirit, (v.) Both trace life 
to its roots in death, (vi.) Both connect tho deonest religious 
experiences with certain ritual acts, (vil.) Both place salvation 
in the return to God. 

To infer, however, from these undoubted resem- 
blances that Christianity was itself no other 
than a mystery-religion is a mistake. The hypo- 
thesis of borrowing, or even of unconscious infil- 
tration, is not required by the facts, which, at the 
same time, make impossible the conception of 
Cliristianity as a hare revelation, standing naked 
and alone in the history of tho human spirit. All 
religions spring from sources deep in the nature of 
man. Historically, however, the great religions 
have followed separate paths. The mystery- 
religions represent the highest point reached on 
one line of development. Christianity is the cul- 
mination of another and wholly distinct line. It 
is the religion of Israel, growing by continuous 
evolution out of the experiences of the prophets 
and of those, their associates and successors, who 
received and responded to the actings and com- 
munications of the divine love in its redeeming, 

1 See, further, art. Mtsteuies. 


saving work. The primary fact in the NT Church 
is the experience of salvation entered into by its 
members ; and that experience is unique and dis- 
tinctive. Its implications are essentially different 
from those of the mystery-religions. It is sui 
generis and cannot he explained as a composite. 
Christian missionaries borrowed in the 1st centj 
as they do in the 20th, phrases of speech and forms 
of thought. How else were they to he intelligible ? 
But they did not borrow their message ; and they 
did not copy from foreign sources the religious 
experience which they sought to evoke and deepen 
in the lives of their converts. Between Christi- 
anity, wth its distinctive view of man’s case, its 
own special message, and its typical experience, 
and the mystery-religions at their highest and best 
there is a deep line of demarcation. On the one 
side, the deepest concern is ethical and personal, 
and the highest result is a character conformed to 
that of God, conceived as the impersonation of 
love and holiness. On the other side, the problem 
is primarily ontological or cosmological, and the 
solution is found in an experience in which the 
etliical and the personal are subordinated to the 
psychic and the ineffable. The Christian mission- 
aries accepted the challenge presented by the 
mystery-religions, or rather they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity offered in these noble 
and pathetic approaches towards God. Their 
claim was that what they had to offer took up into 
itself all that was best in these religions ; ana they 
invited every seeker to share in a good which 
satisfied a need deeper than the mystery-religions 
ever knew. Each point of contact noted above 
reveals also the breadth of separation. 


(i.) The idea of God: to the mystery-religions a vague, 
remote, Iropcrsonal, unknowable, divine nature ; to Christianitj’ 
a living Being, with a character and purpose, personal in His 
actions and manifestations, known in history as ioving and 
righteous, achieving by His own doing and suffering the re- 
demption of man. 

(ii.) The distress of man : to the mystery-religions mortality 
and subjection to hostile influences In or above the world— a 
separation conceived almost locally and physically ; to Ohristi- 
onlty a moral separation from tho holy God, produced by 
man’s own act involving guilt and Judgment and ruin. 

(ill.) The dignity of man : to the mystery-religions the posses- 
sion in mortal frame of a veritable spark of divinity, which ever 
seeks reunion with its source ; to Christianity a moral likeness 
to God, which has been defaced by sin, and yet is capable of 
being renewed, so that man can be restored to divine uses and 
feliowship. 

(Iv.) The person of the Deliverer : to the mystery-religions a 
mythical flCTre, supra-human, whose history moves in a non- 
human region of endeavour and achievement; to Christianity 
a real human being, with a genuine human experience, the 
reality of whose life and death constitutes the gospel, inasmuch 
as they are tho means through which God in Him redeemed the 


vorld. , 

(v.) The method of redemption : to the mystep'-rehgions a 
leath which belongs to another region than that in which men 
uffer and die ; to Christianity a death real and tragic, an 
ictual dying, in which the utmost need of man is felt and met 
ly One in whom divine love fulfils its redeeming function.^ _ . 
(vi.) The conditions of salvation. — In the mystery-religions 
here is no living relation between what the Deliverer effects 
or men and what men achieve for themselves. The process of 
alvation in reality does not need a Mediator at all. It oonsisra 
a experiences which are evoked by sacraments or dramatic 
ymbois. Such experiences are effective' in proportion ns tney 
mss beyond conscious apprehension or articulate expression ; 
nd they culminate in an ecstatic state, in wliioh the desired 
nlon with God is attained. The difference between this and 
he way of salvation provided in Christianity is horizon-md^ 
'he Christian message concerns a saving nonon of God, w men 
I carried out by His Son Jesus Christ. It concentrates the 
alvation of men in the person of Christ. The one essential 
ondition of salvation on the pare of men is that ftey receive, 
ith trustful surrender, the love of God M it reaches them in 
Ihrist. This is what the Scriptures of Christianity, whether 
T or NT, mean by faith. It is not a mysUo state. It is 
idicallv different from ecstasy. It is not ineffable ; for it is 
enuine oniy ns it makes confession of its imvnrd experience. 

: has 'noetic quaiity’ only in the sense that it knows by 
sperimeiital acquaintance the living object of its trust It is 
ot ‘transient,’ but is the constant energy of life. -It is not 
aassive,’ but is the inspiration of service. E^rythmg m 
ilvation is controlled by this exercise of faith. TOe ultimate 
aiect is always God. If Christ is designated ns the object of 
wing faith, it is because God is not known at nii in His saving 
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power ApMi from Him, and because Ho Is Inseparable from God 
in the belicvlnir apprehension of those who arc the subjects of 
the divine ealvalion. The experience In which man, fn his 
need, commits himself to the God who comes to him In Christ 
is the deepest, richest, and most fruitful of which the human 
rolrit is capable, it embraces the whole complex of human 
power. It cannot, therefore, bo unemotional. Precisely at 
this point Christianity and the mystery-religions approach most 
nearly and at tho same time stand most widely apart. The 
Christian, like the devotee in the mysteries, has momenta in 
which frreat tides of feeling sweep through his being, sometimes 
elevating him to a region of troth and rc.a1ity too sacred to be 
disclosed to any human being. The diflerencc lies in tho 
source and quality of such emotional experiences. To the 
Christian they arc privileges granted ns helps to faith ; but 
they are not. In thcroselves, identillcd with faith. They are 
states ; faith is an action. They arc products, by-products, of 
faith, and are not to be confused with it or prised as though 
they were more precious than it. The expression ‘fnith- 
mvsticism ' Is, strictly, a self-contradiction. The act of faith Is 
incompatible with the impersonality which Is the characteristic 
note of the mystic state. The degree to which emotion will be 
tho accompaniment of faith's activity will vary endlessly in 
Individuals. The occasions too will vary. Ordinarily, however, 
feeling will be stirred when in symbolic action the objective 

3 ’ deeds arc presented to the v-iew- of believers. The so- 
‘sacramenu’ of the Christian Church and the rites 
performed In the mj’Sterics belong to different universes of 
religious thought and practice. Symbolism In Christianity has 
reference to a historic redemption and is meant to ratify the 
message of the divine salvation. It becomes effective in 
experience only on condition of faith directed to God. It has 
no saving power in itself. Ko doubt, already in NT times, there 
were adherents of mystery-religions who, in entering the 
Church, carried with them ideas of the ex qpere operalo virtue 
of ritual actions. But it is certain that such were not the views 
entertained by the leaders of the Church. W. Morgan, who is 
not slow to assign large influence to the mystery-religions in 
the developing theology of the Church, denies that the apostle 
Paul held any such Idea of the ordinances he prized so highly. 
'A memorial of Christ’s sacrifldal death, a means of proclaim- 
ing it— that and that alone is what the Supper signifies for 
Paul.'! The aim of the ordinances Is to express and confirm 
faith, not to produce an ecstatic state in which self shall be 
absorbed in God. Paul, who was an expert in practical 
psycholog)', valued highly tho raptures of religious feeling, hut 
no was well aware of the dangers attendant upon tliem ; and ho 
bequeatlied to the Church such a careful evaluation of tho 
emotional clement In religion as saved Christianity from being 
merged in the mystery-religions and from sharing their moral 
impotence and subsequent doom. 

(vil.) The scope and contents of sahatlon . — Tho mystery- 
religions break down at this point. Escape from sense, deliver- 
ance from demons, final absorption In God are not themes 
which permit of enlargement. Salvation ns thus conceived 
cannot bo articulated — for the simple reason that there is 
nothing in it. In wide contrast, Christianity moves in a world 
of historical fact and ethical values. On one side, salvation is 
the wealth of the divine love, unfolded and conveyed in the 
Christ of history. On the otlicr side, salvation is the progres- 
sive appropriation of what divine love means in life. This is 
ail, and tliis is cveiything. There is no divine beyond that 
which operates in Christ. Ho is the Pleroma. He is not a step 
tow-arils a union with Oovl which, in its metaphysical abstraction, 
is supposed to be superior to the concrete spiritual realities of 
forgiveness, reconciliation, and moral renewal. No doubt, the 
people who pressed into the Church were obsessed with fear of 
demons and of death, and It was certainly part of the Christian 
leilvatlon that they should be delivered from such torment; but 
this, like every other benefit, was only an issue of the new 
relation in wlilch men stood to God through faith in Christ. 
There Is no getting to an end of what may be possessed In failli ; 
and there is no getting beyond Christ. 'The convert was taught 
that all things belonged to him, because he belonged to 
Clirlst, and Christ belonged to God. Paradoxically, Christianity, 
which ollcrcd a full s.ilvation for immediate acceptance, did not 
proclalin itself to be the final stage of God's redemptive acting, 
toie B,alvation of the mystery-religions was at once individualistic 
and final. Christianity, true to its Hebrew origin, was social 
and dynamic. Its ideal is still the Kingdom of Gotl. Till that 
Kingdom shall have come, salvation is not complete. Christi- 
anity, therefore, is bound to the conception of a coming of the 
Ilcdeemer to which there is no real parallel in the mystery- 

religions. Tho belief in the Parousia is a- <■’ » i- 

ally historical ch.iracter of the Christian ’ ■ ■; 

of the acts of Gdl, and these acts are n. ■ . ‘ : 

of them is yet to come. It will be the climax of a great redemp- 
tive movement, and in it humanity will be reconstituted and 
the Realm of Ood established in an environment suited to its 
divine nature. 

These, then, are the elements in the Cliristian 
conception of s,alvation whicli distinjrnish it from 
that entertained in the mystery-religions — the 
personal, the historical, the ethical, the eschato- 
lo”icjxl. To them Christianity owed its superior 
jKiwer and attractiveness and its final victory over 
it.s forerunnerB and rivals. Whether, in genera- 
1 The Itetipim end Thcoto^ of Paul, p. 224. 


tions following the period of the first missionary 
enterprise of the Church, the mj-sterv'-religions did 
not win an unmarked hut very real triumph, by 
entering into Christianits’ and giving it a distinct 
mystic quality, is another question. But that the 
religion whose literary record is fo_und_ iii the NT 
has its own essential qualities, placing it in a class 
apart from the contemporary mj’stery-rel gions and 
giving it religious and moral superiority over them, 
seems to he an ascertained historical judgment. 

Iir. Tbe idea of salvatios in Greek 

PHILOSOPBY. — I. Pre-Socratic.— Reviewing the 
course of Greek philosophy in its three main 
periods, we note that pre-Socratio tliinkers have 
scarcely faced the problem of their relation to 
religion. Their attitude towards tho popular 
religion is scornful, as illustrated by the contempt 
cured by Xenophanes upon the polytheism of liis 
ay. This, however, means no more than that 
the Olympians were losing whatever divinity 
thej' had ever possessed and were passing to their 
doom of imreality. Philosophy itself is making 
direct contribution to the religious and theological 
inheritance upon which both Greek and Christian 
entered in succeeding ages. The idea of God, in 
Xenophanes and Parmenides, has already assumed 
the form which has clung to it to this day. The 
unity of God has become a fixed point for all 
subsequent reflexion — a unity conceived as the 
negation of all dill'erences, an absolute principle, 
into which the whole intelligible world, and even 
the intelligence itself, is resolved and lost. Greek 
thouglit, in its first stage, has not realized the 
place of the self-conscious subject and has not 
found a spiritual unity to explain the fullness of 
experience and give man a position of independ- 
ence and lordship in the world which hems him in. 

2. Idealist constructions. — Tlie second period of 
Greek pliilosopliy is introduced by the great name 
of Socrates (g-.v.). Socrates has been described as 
a ‘phUosoplier by accident’ ; and yet he gave to 
philosophy and to theology at once the problem 
and the principle by which their course was to be 
determined for all time coming. He is the dis- 
coverer of reason, he gave to human subjectivity 
its riglits. At the same time he is the fountain- 
head of an .intellectualism which made the Greek 
solution of the problem of life one-sided and 
inadequate. Difficulties arise when we press for 
vindication of the positive proposition that virtue 
is the fruit of knowledge. It is a commonplace 
that knowledge in things ethical is not power; 
else why do we constantly approve the better and 
do the worse ? A deeper source of difficulty is the 
implied relation of reason to what may he termed 
the raw material of the moral life— the instincts 
and impulses of the individual and the common 
practices of men acting together in society. Is 
there such a deep gulf between them that morality 
and religion will spend themselves upon a task 
which can never he finished, viz. the reconciliation 
of elements of experience which are fundamentally 
disparate? It can he foreseen that on such a 
dualism thought will ultimately break itself to 
pieces. Precisely this is the endeavour and the 
tragedy of Greek philosophy — to overcome dualism 
by the sheer force of dialectic and, when the task 
is seen to he hopeless, to appeal to supra-rational 
sanctions and to plunge into irrational experi- 
ences. The etliic of Socrates, illustrated by tlie 
splendour of his death, has all the nobility of a 
protest against unreason, all the significance of a 
fresh starting-point in the historj’ of the human 
spirit.^ The individual is now the problem. His 
salvation becomes the vital concern, not only of 
religion, but of philosophy. 

Plato and Aristotle (g^.r.) take the torch from 
Socrates’ falling hand and hear it into regions 
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■which ho never presumed to enter. The concep- 
tion of an end doterminable hy reason bringing 
order into the moral life is by them extended to 
experience as a whole. Intelligence is treated as 
the ultimate source of all knowledge and all being. 
The ethic of Socrates is transmuted into cosmo- 
logy, metaphysics, and theology. The problem of 
the individual, accordingly, is not explicitly 
central; and yet it is by reference to the indi- 
vidual that the grand sweep of Platonic and 
Aristotelian thought will ultimately be tested. 
Philosophy, as represented by Plato and Aristotle, 
reflects a form of life in which the individual 
personality has not yet received full recognition. 
Therefore the question of an adequate life for the 
individual remains unanswered, hecause it has not 
been asked with sufficient thoroughness. In this 
respect, therefore, Plato and Aristotle arc not true 
Socratics. Their encyclopajdic systems are, in a 
sense, a brilliant episode of thought. The true suc- 
cession passed from Socrates to the era of indi- 
vidualism'which succeeded that phase of life of which 
the idealism of Plato and Aristotle is the splendid 
record. At the same time that idealism was a 
necessary stage in the evolution of Greek thought; 
it stood as a final demonstration of the sufficiency 
or the insufficiency of intelligence to unify human 
experience and to bo the dynamic of the moral 
and religious life of man. 

In the Platonic view of knowledge and of life 
there are two movements — one towards concrete 
idealism, the other towards dualism and mysti- 
cism, the latter being proof that the former has 
failed to reach its goal, (a) Plato socks to reach 
a principle of unity which will really underlie and 
e^^lain the variety manifest in the universe. 
With respect to human life, the Platonic ideal is 
an organic unity, in which each individual will 
find his place and function and reach the perfec- 
tion possible to him, through conscious identifica- 
tion with the dominant idea of the whole. On 
this side of his great effort Plato did not need to 
face the problem of individualism. The individual 
is simply found in the great whole and finds him- 
self when he realizes where he is. There is no 
problem of salvation. (6) The other movement 
of Plato’s thought, however, suggests quite a 
different view of man’s place and destiny. It 
would appear now that the unity aimed at is not 
found in the differences. The ultimate reason is 
not wholly intelligible. The goodness of God is 
not adequate to its tasks, being confronted by un- 
conquerable necessity; and this recalcitrant 
material makes evil an abiding quality of the 
scheme of things. Thus dualism and pessimism 
haunt an idealism which has over-emphasized the 
intelligence and turned it against the practical 
details of knowng and doing. As soon as dualism 
makes itself felt, the question of the individual 
and his salvation emerges ; and its solution in one 
way — the way of negation and mysticism — be- 
comes inevitable. Dualism and mysticism follow 
a beaten path — ^whether in the fiast or in the 
West, whether Indian or Greek or Christian. 
The rubric may vary ; the essential mystery is the 
same, and, it cannot be too plainly stated, it is 
essentially different from the core of that religion 
whoso literary egression is the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. The true nature of 
man is oneness with God. His present position is 
that of imprisonment within an irrational and 
material envelope. Immediately salvation be- 
comes his primary concern and forms the supreme 
business of his life, and this salvation must always 
take shape as a purification {KdOapiris) of the soul, 
its deliverance (XiJiris) from the chains which bind 
it to earth and sense, culminating in that vision of 
the divine {6ia t&v dvu) which is, in the very act. 


its reunion with the source of its true being. 
Phrases like these repeat themselves unendingly m 
the literature of mysticism. They revolve round 
one central idea, a universal that is abstract 
without contents, union with which is denial of 
all the positive experiences of life. Over against 
this whole conc(mtion stands the Biblical idea of 
salvation^ as fellowship ■with the living God, 
realized in faith and love, manifesting itself in 
character and ministry, and culminating in a 
social order of which God is at once the liead and 
the indwelling life. 

The effort to overcome dualism fails oven more 
conspicuously in Aristotle than in Plato. The 
moral life, as Aristotle portrays it, is simply a 
rescript of the best Greek life he knew, not 
ignoble by any means, but essentially narrow, and 
confined to a class which bases its wealth and 
power and leisure on the labour of those who can 
never share its culture and privileges. A really 
dominant unity ought to constitute humanity as 
an organism ; but such an idea is repellent to the 
Greek spirit and is exhibited in Aristotle’s social 
ideal. Reason uses the irrational and cannot 
transinuto it. And, even when this ideal, such as 
it is, is reached, the irrational still clings to it. 
Virtue is not knowledge. The virtuous man has 
to deal with conditions which are not the creation 
of reason, and accordingly he can only do his best 
and reach, on the whole, a balance between reason 
and unreason. Ho can attain an art of living ; but 
Ip reach the perfection of reason ho must cease to 
live the normal life. It is a far cry from Athens 
to the Thebaid, and a farther still to Luther, 
doubting if he can save his soul in the world. 
But the abstract opposition of form and matter, 
of reason and sense, of the theoretical and the 
practical, is the philosophy which lies behind 
monachism and asceticism ; and it is the bequest 
of Greek dualismj even in the hands of so concrete 
a thinker as Aristotle, to the Occidental world. 
A negative salvation achieved by flight is his 
message, which subsequent generations accepted 
only too submissively. 

Plato and Aristotle reflect the life of the Greek 
city-state, which, already when they ivrote, was 
showing that it could not bo permanent. Its 
passing left the problem of the individual and his 
salvation in explicit and definite form. The 
mystery-religions mot the need of the age with 
their oivn message and methods. Philosophy pur- 
sued its own path to a goal now distinctly dis- 
cerned. If the great synthetic systems are gone, 
with the form of life they interpreted, if there is no 
outward organism in which the individual can find 
himself, there is nothing for him to do but to pass 
inivard into his own inner life and endeavour to 
satisfyihimself with that whichjhe shall find therein. 
Here the Greek dualism suffers shipwreck. The 
elements which Plato and Aristotle had master- 
fully hold together fall apart and are niade the 
prize of opposing dogmatisms. Suppose the inner 
life yields us its secret and rational principle, 
which is also discernible as the ve^ life of nature, 
then the result will bo an individualism which is 
also a cosmopolitanism, and even a panthmsm, and 
will be essentially religious. Suppose, however, 
the secret of the inner life be no more than sense 
and its satisfaction, the result maybe delicate and 
beautiful, the joy of a cultured dlite, or it may he 
gross and vile, the shame of the reckless and 
profligate ; but it will conform to no standard of 
values which can approve itself objective and 
universal ; and, whatever form it takes, it will he 
essentially non-religious. Between these two 
views of what the inner life c^ld yield the 
thought of the age was divided. The latter was 
really a denial of the deepest demand of the human 
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spirit. The former hecame the real relirion of all 
who sought the higher life of the soul, and did 
aflbrd a standing-ground and a safeguard in the 
midst of an alien world. 

3. Stoicism.— The Stoic conception of the uni- 
verse and human ;life is essentiaUy religious ; and 
the great Stoics are men with a message to the 
world of their day -which is the outcome of a 
genuine and very nohle religious experience. 
Philosophically they are monists. _ They surmount 
the dualism which even an Aristotle could not 
exorcize by the denial of one of its alleged con- 
stituents. The difference between _ form and 
matter is, in point of fact, unreal. It is true that 
the universe may be read in terms of matter ; but 
matter is spirit and life, and the material universe 
is spiritual to the core. It forms a unity, in the 
sense that there is but one element of being-^not 
two dements confronting one another in irre- 
concilable opposition. The Stoic solution of the 
problem of life, accordingly, is greatly simplified. 
The universe manifests the presence and operation 
of the X6 yoi cTrep/MTiKdi, a germinative principle, 
which is immanent in individual existences, or 
rather is so one with them that they are really 
parts of it. The Stoic has advanced beyond 
Heraclitus, from whom the Logos (q.v.) conception 
is derived, in that he defines it after the type of 
that reason which in man is reflective and self- 
conscious. The universe reveals the control of a 
Divine Providence, the constant energy of a uni- 
versal life. In God all things live and move and 
have their being. Man has this privilege, beyond 
all other beings, that he can recognize the Logos 
as identical with his o-wn true self. He can make 
himself the -willing organ of a universal principle. 
He can rise above the separation of his mere indi- 
viduality and, ceasing from all selfish endeavour, 
sea himself to be member of a community which 
includes all human beings. In this vision of him- 
self, which he reaches by leaving behind the mere 
externalities and accidents of his environment and 
entering into the secret of his individuality, he 
really- attains spiritual universality and lives by 
the impulse of the broadest philanthropy. By 
accepting his place in the universe he transforms 
fate into freedom and enjoys an independence and 
integrity of which no outward circumstances can 
deprive him. This, then, is the Stoic ‘ salvation.’ 
It turns from a world which no longer provided 
a rational life for man, and centres the whole 
interest on the individual. In him it finds the 
presence of the same reason which is the soul of 
the universe. It bids him awake to the conscious- 
ness of what he is, adopt that as the -will of his 
life, and live in entire consistency ivith it, i.e. at 
once with universal reason and -with his own 
nature, for these two are one. He thus stands 
secure against the assaults of unreason, whether 
they take the form of the fury of blinded men or 
the stirrings of blind passion. Even those losses 
and afilictions which belong to an existence in 
time and space do not greatly move him. He is 
pure reason ; and all things, other or less than 
rational, remain outside the citadel of his soul. 
The task of his life is simple. Positively, it is to 
-jvill the universal ; negatively, it is to confront the 
irrational -with absolute refusal. The Stoic saint 
is an ethical absolutist ; and his moral judgments 
admit of no qualifications. It is altogether intel- 
ligible that the Christian salvation should show 
affinity with Stoicism, while -with Aristotle and 
Plato the relation is almost wholly one of contrast. 
The metaphysical dualism of the Greek philo- 
sophies has no true parallel in the Biblical litera- 
tare ; neither the problem nor the solution enters 
into the Christian idea of salvation. But an 
ethical dualism and an active victory over it. 


which are the central interests of Stoicism, form 
the very stuff of Christian experience. The in- 
cisiveness, the strenuousness, even the ethical 
intolerance, of a Stoic have their parallels both in 
Jesus and in Paul. Stoic -virtue, at its sternest 
and most assured, might have recognized its 
counterpart in those ‘ who endured the cross and 
despised the shame.’ A high-minded man, in the 
years when Stoicism and Christianity competed 
for the winning of souls, could have no other alter- 
native. He must commit himself to the one or the 
other. Yet the defect of its Greek origin clung to 
Stoicism and turned its strength to weakness. 
After all, though it is a monism, it is bom of 
dualism. Its unity is the unity of one element, 
which does not really transmute its opposite, and 
can do nothing with it but reject it. At its best 
Stoicism has the strength and weakness of asceti- 
cism. It can repress, Wt it cannot constract. It 
can command, but it cannot create. It has no 
inward spring of action, capable of continuous 
transformation of character and endless service of 
the ideal. It is law, not gospel. Like all honest 
legalists, the Stoic was bound -to end in pessimism. 

4. Philo and Plotinus. — The conclusion is that, 
since in Stoicism the guiding clue of Greek philo- 
sophy has failed us, we must seek some other. 
Plainly some deeper principle is wanted than 
reason, which can never subdue its opposite. The 
human spirit must seek for the ultimate unity, i.e. 
for God, not in the outer world of the universe or 
the inner world of the soul, but in a region that 
transcends both. It must cease to rely on pure 
thought as the instrament of its endeavour or the 
method of its approach. God must be held to be 
essentially transcendent. He cannot be immanent 
in it. His connexion -with it cannot be immediate, 
but must be maintained through intermediaries. 
The Logos must be dethroned from its position of 
Lord or all and become at best tbe greatest of 
those intermediaries. Man cannot find God even 
by the highest form of spiritual energy hitherto 
practised. Philosophy itself can bring us no 
farther than the threshold, which can be crossed, 
if ever, only in ecstasy. Such an experience leaves 
even the purest contemplation hopelessly behind, 
and implies the death of the very self which 
irresistibly craves this final blessedness. This is 
the reli^on — it would be improperly called a philo- 
sophy — in which the Greek spirit finally sought 
satisfaction. It closes an epoch. In the same 
period Christianity is inaugurating a new experi- 
ence and gi-ving a new statement and solution of 
the age-long problem. These tw’o forms of spiritual 
endeavour are contemporaries. Their interrela- 
tions dominate the subsequent history of thought. 
Greek phUosophy does not stand alone at the point 
which it has reached. Indeed, it may be regarded 
as the expression of a movement which filled the 
Hellenic-Itoman world. God was not to be found 
in the stereotyped religions and the systematic 
philosophies. He was in a beyond which must be 
reached, as it were, in a kind of desperation. This 
is the significance alike of the mystery-religions 
and of the closing period of Greek philosophy. 
The same stage, moreover, had been reached by a 
race whose mental qualities were widely different 
from those of the Greek. The religion of Israel 
stands apart from the theological conceptions of 
the Hellenic spirit. Its problem is primarily and 
essentially moral. It concerns the relation of man 
with a God who is not afar off, as a unity above 
all differences, but near in His righteous and 
merciful actions. He is not an Idea, with the im- 
potence of impersonality, but a living Being, kno-wn 
in His doings. No Hebrew ever dreamed of dis- 
cussing either the existence or know-ableness of 
God — He has made Himself kno-wn ; He is acting 
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in the history of His people. What is left for man 
to do is to road the lesson of history and enter into 
the redeeming purpose of God as it grows through 
the centuries. There came a time, however, when 
it was not so easj' to hold the idea of God as living, 
active, and close at hand. The historical revela- 
tion ceased with the destruction of Israel as a 
separate nationality. The voice of prophecy is still. 
Its place is taken by a sacred book. In it is 
written down the absolute truth of God. Man's 
business is to learn the contents of the book and 
hold, and do, whnt is therein prescribed. But God 
Himself is not there. He is in a heaven above. 
From thence Ho will come in a great day and 
vindicate Himself and establish His sovereignty. 
The idea of God in His bare transcendence takes 
growing hold of the Jewish mind. The Jew lias 
reached the point where the Greek mind stood after 
the failure of Stoicism was becoming manifest. 
Dualism, which had been alien to his religious 
consciousness, has laid its malign spell on liim. 
He, like the Greek, has somehow to bridge the 
chasm between the absolute and the relative, the 
infinite and the finite, a principle of unity and 
the manifold of experience. He, too, has to pro- 
nde a way of salvation whereby the exiled spirit 
of man may regain its home in God. When ho 
reaches this point, the Jew becomes the pupil of the 
Greek and takes over the Greek solution of the 
problem, which is common to both. The Hellcniz- 
mg of an Isaiah is unthinkable. The Hcllcnizing 
of Philo judreus was inevitable. In point of 
fact, dualism arrives in the natural movement of 
the human mind. When it is stated in its meta- 
physical form, there is only one solution, after 
philosophical reflexion has sunk exhausted under a 
task too heavy for it. The solution consists funda- 
mentally in two conceptions— mediation between 
the transcendent God and the finite world, and 
ecstatic communion between man and the God who 
cannot be reached by exercise of rational faculty. 
The scheme of religious thought, accordingly, 
throughout three centuries has the same outline, 
whether we study it in a Jewish or in a Greek 
representative. The details, of course, vary 
widely, but they come under three heads ; (a) the 
idea of God as transcendent ; (i) the relation of 
God to the world through intermediaries ; (c) the 
salvation of man through an ascent, which cul- 
minates in ecstasy. 

Philo, born about 20 B.C., represents the Jeivish 
movement, while the Greek development has its 
finest exponent in Plotinus (A.D. 203-269). A brief 
summary will illustrate the resemblance between 
tbem. 

Philo. — (i.) The idea of God. — ^Tlio transcendence of God 
finds in Philo i such strong emphasis as nt once imperils His 
connexion with the world and His relation to man. Anthropo- 
morphism must be scrupulously set aside. In pure and reverent 
thought wo rise to the conception of God ns One who is wholly 
removed from all relations, and therefore cannot bo defined. 
Wo know that Ho is. What He is can never bo apprehended in 
thought. Ho has no attributes, and such predlcatos ns wo 
apply to Him express only the gulf which separates Him from 
the sphere of things relative and finite and His removal from 
the grasp of our thought — airAoSt, app^Tor, oKOTaAijarot, arpeir- 
Tor, ofSiov, SAOaprot. He_i8 the simply existent (6 wv, to or) ; 
He is self-sutllcient (<ovtm iitardt) and cannot directly sustain 
relations with any finite being. 

(il.) The idea of mediation.— Betvfaen n God thus conceived 
and the finite world some link must be found. God is not 
Identical with the world, nor can His pure essence be brought 
into immediate contact with the world. Philo finds the bridge 
built for him, both in Greek thought and in Jewish theology. 
God operated on the world in virtue of powers which are His 
and yet in some sense are separable from Him. Por the Jew 
these powers are personified attributes of God. For the Greek 
they are the Ideas which Plato held to be the truth of things, 
and which later thought tended more and moro to hypostatize. 
These intermediaries Philo concentrated in the Logos, the one 
mediator between the transcendent God and the finite world. 
The Logos is all in all for Philo. Without the Logos there 


could be no knowledge of God, nor any relation of God to man 
The Logos Is the first-born Son of God, or oven the second God- 
and. from the other side of the contrast between God and the 
world, the Ijogos is the Heavenly Jlan, the Intercessor, the High 
Priest on behalf of man. To the Logos belong the great OT 
types of the divine presence and power, the manna, the living 
stream, the cloud, the rock in the wilderness. 

The samo great name, the same honorific titles, and the same 
typologj' arc to be found in the NT ; but the difference between 
Philo and the NT writers is profound. In Philo the problem is 
metaphysical and cosmological. The Ixigos , links ontolorical 
1 opposites together. The Phllonlc Logos presupposes a distant 
Deity. In the NT the problem Is moral and personal. The 
Ixigos crosses a for deeper than an ontological chasm, viz. that 
which yawns between two moral beings who were meant to live 
in harmony, one of whom has rebelled against the love which 
ought to have been his inward constraint and impulse. The 
1 NT I.s5gOB presupposes a God so near to man that He entered 
into the situation sin has made, and, ns man, achieved the 
rcooncllintion. The problem is set to the dfvine love and to the 
human conscience, and it is solved not in idea, but in historic 
fact. The Logos of the NT is not n shadow cast by G^, but 
the brightness of His glory, the express image of His person, 
not a vogue speculatlvo figure of which it is Impossible to say 
whether it is God or other than God, personal or impersonal, 
but an historic personality, .Icsus of Nazareth. It fa with a 
kind of triumph not unite unmixed with scorn that the NT 
writers fling back on Alexandrian Judaism its august yet emptj’ 
formula. The Logos? Certainly, we have heard and seen that 
word— not an empty na-ne, but the living voice of n present re- 
deeming God. ‘The Li’gos became flesh, and tarried among 
us.' • It is of what cxistM from the very beginning, of what we 
heard, of what we saw, o> what we witnessed and touched with 
our own hands, it is of thn Logos of life— it is of whnt we heard 
and saw that we bring you wortl, so that you may share our 
fellowship, and our fellowship is with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ.’ This li not philosophy nt nil. It Is life, 
rising out of historic fact. Ltlfining Itself in experience. 

(iii.) The idea of salvation — On principles of dualism there is 
only one source of man’s distress— his body, which is the tomb 
or prison of his soul. From the body, therefore, man must be 
delivered, and also from the whole activity of the soul as that is 
occupied with things finite ; and, as action is necessarily occupied 
with things finite, deliverance can be aocomplished only where 
the soul has sunk Into passivitj' and yielded itself to the rapture 
of the beatific vision. The stages of this salvation are, practi- 
cally, stereotj-ped for all these centuries. Philo named them 
ttOKijirtf, StSa; 0 , ^ifo-iv, ' moral discipline,’ ‘contemplation,’ 

* ecstasy.’ This is theway o* 8.alvntion ns conceived throughout 
the whole HcIIento world. Tliero is in It no conception of an 
historic redemption wrought for men. Indeed, even the Logos 
ceases to be ncccssaiy and may be left out of account in the 
final step that brings emancipation. There is no call for faith, 
ns an not of trustful commitment or ns n life of personal 
loyalty. The contents of the Philonlo salvation do not include 
the peace of forgiveness, the Joy of reconciliation, the gladness 
of filial confidence. 

Plotinus.— (i.) The idea of God.— The transcendence of God 
finds final expression in Plotinus.l What is present in Plato 
almost, as it were, against his vvill, what is the last remit of 
Aristotle’s great endeavour to present a truly organic view of 
the universe, what the Stoics were driven back upon, ns they 
fought a rear-guard action against the Irrationality of their 
environment, what Philo robed in the pieties of the OT, is for 
Plotinus the crown of religion and philosophy, the heart of his 
message to a world determined to reach God at any cost. As 
an idealist he climbs ’the steep ascent to heaven,’ rising above 
every stage of existence and thought that is still mingled with 
the finite and the relative, seeking continually the unity which 
shall escape from dllfercncc. Then, when he has reached the 
top of tlio ladder, ho finds It too short to reach the higher 
spnere, where the Absolute dwells inaccessible and unknowable. 
The Absolute is beyond existence, beyond good, beyond know- 
ledge, beyond will. In the most literal sense the Absolute is 
ineffable. Even to asoribo unity to what is not an object for 
thought Is on improper procedure, tor lEv— 

The Hebrew redeemer God says, ‘lam that I am. The Absolute 
of Plotinus, if He could declare anything, wo“ld say, I am not 
anything that can bo ox-pressed in any word that is intefiigi le 
to the cars of man.’ The only truth that can be affirrae^t suoh 
a God is that we can affirm nothing. ”e^ti°n is 

not the humility of a worshipper, nor the despair of the 

thnir titmosfc In fchus rflisinff an altar Ayt'wtrrw Ofw, and on 
Jws the mce of men has laiifas an offering its aspiration and its 

The idea of mediation. — Plotinus is not a pantheist ; 
the finite does notlivo in God, though, a^rt from ®od, it would 
not be It is : yet, if we are to reach God, we must leave it 
behind'. Out of God, in some sense, it comes. Yet God ^""9t 
Vt/ifo nn\» rfirprfc connexion with it, either to make it or to sustain 
l;?%"\eTatioroTrtrSnmenden to the world ^nno 
bo conceived except, through spatial metaphors. If God is 


1 See art. Alexandrian Tiieoloot. 


1 See art. Neo-Platonism. 
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the beyond, plainly a bridge is wanted to connect Him with 
what is on the hither side. It is at this point that Plotinus 
shows himself to bo no true Platonist, and to be the exponent 
of a new Platonism, which is fundamentally a misapprehension 
of Plato. It is true that Plato did not succeed in showing that 
the Uvo elements with which he worked implied each other, and 
that to separate them was to make the solution of the problem 
of knowledge impossible ; but he did not mean to place truth 
in one region, spatialiy separate from phenomena. ‘ For him, ns 
for modern Idealism, all reality and being fali within experience, 
if not indeed within knowledge, and the distinction which he 
accepts is plainly shown by his terminology to be a distinction 
of aspects within the intellectual or real world.' i Plotinus does 
what Plato and Aristotle were too concrete in their thought to 
do : he separates truth from the world of experience and then 
has to build a bridge between them. For a conception of the 
divine immanence he substitutes a scheme of subordination, 
as follows : (1) the Unknowable Absolute ; (2) the intelligence ; 
(3) the world-soul ; (4) the phenomenal world ; (5) unknowable 
matter. It sounds mythological. It is mytholo^. It is the 
expedient to which a thoroughgoing dualism is necessarily 
reauced. When the extremes are held apart, an intermediary 
must be found which is not a real principle of union, but 
a third being externally related to each. This subordinationism 
pervaded the thought of the day. The attempt to make it 
the form of Christian thought regarding God, man, and salva- 
tion well-nigh wrecked Christianity itself. 

pii.) The idea of salvation.— It is difficult on principles of 
mysticism to understand the descent of man. But, waiving 
this, we can see what salvation of soul must be. It must be 
an ascent of man passing upward towards the fountain of truth 
and reality, which arises ‘beyond existence.’ Plotinus has 
nothing to add to the way of salvation which is common 
to all'who seek to cross the chasm wrought by a dualistic 
view of God and the world. Its steps are stereotyped : (1) 
morality, conceived asceticallj’ as purification of the soul ; 
(2) contemplation, which thinks away all difference and appre- 
hends the unity of the self and God ; (3) ecstasy, the state, not 
necessarily accompanied by phj’sical disturbances, in which the 
mind concentrates itself on God and reaches a condition which 
is indescribable, just as God Himself is ineffable. This is the 
beatific vision of which no report can be given, except that 
it is the 'life of the gods, and of godlike and blessed men, 
a release from all else here below, a fife that takes no pleasure 
in earthly things, a flight of the alone to the alone.' This, then, 
is the highest that men can do. It is, at the same time, the 
exhaustion of the human spirit and the confession of its despair. 
The religious situation of the Western world in the first three 
centuries of our era presents a threefold choice ; (o) unmiti- 
gated paganism, materialism, barbarism, in which the soul 
IS ‘lost’ with an unmistakable and lamentable destruction: 
(b) the movement, of which the mystery-religions are the popular 
examples, and Neo-Platonism the final philosophical e-xpression, 
offering a salvation for the soul, which is essentially an ecstatic 
experience of union with a blank and indeterminate divinity ; 
(o) Christianity, the gospel of a divine love historically mani- 
fested in a human life and death, the experience of that 
love in the lives of men, reconciling them to God, forgiving 
their sins, binding them together in an organism indissoluble 
by force of persecution, by tyranny of space, or by the incident 
of death. It is true that Christianity conquered ; that it still 
endures ; and that, when the same alternatives are presented, 
it always wins. But it is also true that, in those very centuries 

in which it was winning its triumphs, "■ ■ .' *' ■ ’’ 

modified in the direction both of th • : 

of Neo-Platonism. Its conception of 

lost. The personality of Jesus and i : ' 

make that an impossibility. Yet the simplicity of the gospel 

and the fullness of Christian experience are at once overlaid 

and impoverished by alien elements. Christianity becomes a 

mystery-religion, and theology owes more to Plotinus than 

to Paul. 

IV. Tbe idea of salvation in Greek the- 
ology. — Recall the Greek non-Christian philo- 
Eophy, which hy this time was also the religion and 
theology of the cultured.® There is a wide contrast 
between it and the Christian religion of redemp- 
tion. 'The NT is fully aware of this contrast. In 
the writings of Paul, in Hebrews, and in the 
Fourth Gospel we have the standpoint of men 
who were sufficiently acquainted with Greek 
thought to know that it belonged to a wholly 
different type of religious experience. They were 
perfectly willing to use its characteristic forms, 
if by this means they could win a hearing and 
present their Christ ns the reality after which 
the best of the Greeks had earnestly sought. But 
they must be allowed to fill the forms with their 
special message. Thus the Greek forms on 
Christian lips have little in common with tbe 
philosophy from which they are derived except 

Eosanquet, A Companion to Plato’s Republie'^, London, 
1895, p. 248. 

® See above, 5 II. 


the bare terminology. The heart of the NT is 
not a Logos Christology, but a soteriology that 
is historical and experimental to the core. The 
case, however, is altogether different when we 
pass from the NT to the scientific theology which 
arose in tlie 2nd cent., grew for three hundred 
years to a portentous elaboration, and created a 
fabric of dogma within which the Church has 
dwelt even to this day. The authors of it did 
not perceive the chasm that separated Greek philo- 
sophy from Christian experience. The form of 
their thinking was Greek ; the matter of it was 
Christian. Now, when form and matter are dis- 
parate and the attempt is made to bring them 
together, one or other of two things will happen — 
either the matter will break up the form and force 
its way towards some higher and more adequate 
category or the form will subdue to itself the 
matter and deeply alter its value and significance. 
The latter alternative describes the course of Greek 
theology. It was meant to expound and defend 
the faith. It is true that it did sweep from the 
field all intellectual rivals ; hut it is not true 
that the faith remained victorious. The faith 
itself was profoundly modified ; and the idea of 
salvation that emerges is certainly not of the 
NT type, while it conforms closely to prevalent 
Greek conceptions. The ruling ideas which we 
have noted in Philo and Plotinus as representative 
of the whole movement repeat themselves in the 
leading Greek theologians. 

1. The idea of God. — That conception of God 
with which Greek philosophy terminated, viz. the 
Absolute, the Transcendent, the Indeterminable, 
governs unquestioned in the domain of Christian 
thought. The Fathers fall back on this abstract 
notion, with which to interpret the Christian faith 
in God, who is known in Christ, whose children 
believers in Christ are. It is a metaphysical 
envelope, in which is enclosed a religious experi- 
ence. A metaphysic, essentially dualistic, is used 
to express and interpret a life whose glory consists 
in ethical oneness with the God to whom through 
Christ there is direct access, and of whom in 
Christ there is immediate knowledge. This meta- 
physical conception of God prevailed in Greek 
theology till the Council of Chalcedon closed that 
epoch of constructive work. It has remained to 
this day in spite of the reversion to the NT 
which marked the Reformation, in spite of that 
destruction of dogmatism with which Kant in- 
augurated the modern age; and still it confuses 
the issues for men who have travelled far from 
the conditions of Greek thought. God, as thus 
described, even by men who are seeking to defend 
Christian monotheism— Justin Martyr, Irenceus, 
Clement, Tertullian, Origen — is not, in the forms 
they use, the God and Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the God whose very essence 
is love, who by the inner constraint of His char- 
acter must needs appear in human history and 
xvork out there in action and suffering the great 
salvation. Love and holiness, with the action and 
passion arising therefrom, are lacking to the Greek 
idea of God, and this defect makes that idea un- 
suited to act as the governing category of Christian 
soteriology. 

2. The idea of mediation. — The shape which the 

roblem of mediation will take is necessarily 

_ etermined by the idea of God. With the Greek 
idea of God in their minds, the Greek theologians 
gave to the problem a distinctly cosmological char- 
acter ; and their solution took a predominantly 
metaphysical form. They have not indeed for- 
gotten the human interest in salvation and the 
conviction of faith regarding the Saviour. But 
they have given soteriology a decidedly cosmo- 
logical cast and have supposed that, if they could 
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solve the problem of being, they had met the 
need of salvation. 

The question, as they conceive it, is. How can 
God be connected with the world ? In this ques- 
tion the whole of Greek dualism is involved, 
because ‘ God ' is regarded as an entity of one kind, 
and the ‘ world ’ as a substance of so utterly diverse 
a kind that God can have no direct dealing with it, 
and therefore also man, as sunk in matter, can 
have no direct access to God. The only possible 
solution of such a problem is the building of a 
bridge between God and the world, and the ques- 
tion that divides the different schools, Greek and 
Christian, is os to the composition and structure 
of this bridge. Both schools indeed use one word : 
the bridge, or at least its central span, is the 
Logos. The differentia of the Christian answer 
is that the Logos is Christ. The main concern, 
therefore, of Christian theology is to contend that 
Christ, ns Logos, is divine enough to reach the 
farther shore, where the Absolute dwells in the 
lonely splendour of His ineffable being. But by 
the logic of that dualism which was ineradicable in 
Greek philosophy it was impossible to say that the 
Christ Logos was qiiite God. Even supposing 
the distinction of ^6/^0% ivSi6.Qcros and X670S irpo- 
fopiKbs were adopted, and a dwelling of the Logos 
in God were affirmed, yet the Logos appearing 
in the soul of Jesus cannot be on an equality 
with God. Lofty as is tlie rank of the Christ 
Logos, He is still one remove from the Absolute. 
There must be a subordination of Christ to God 
in respect of being, and therefore also of value. 
Precisely here, however, Greek dualism, even in 
Christian guise, found Christian faith sensitive, 
alert, and armed. The common sort of believers 
were perfectly certain that the Logos (whatever 
tliat might be in philosophy) was Jesus, and that 
Jesus, as Saviour, was as divine as God. This was 
a 'value- judgment' of faith, whatever theology 
might make of it. Yet faith had this inherent j 
weakness, when it tried to say what God is, i 
and what by consequence the Logos-Saviour is: 
it had no other idea to work with than the Greek 
conception of the remote and lone^ Absolute. 
By such a presupposed dualism of God and the 
world, of form and matter, and by such conflicting 
interests of head and heart, the course of Christian 
thought is determined, till Nictea, nominally at 
least, drove Greek philosophy from the field. The 
oft-told story runs in three chapters. 

(1) Subordinationistn in control . — Christ is on intermediary 
needed to connect Ood with the world. Ohristinn faith, 
indeed, rejoiced to think of Jesus os the Son and Servant of 
God, entering the world on n redemptive mission and carrying 
out the Father’s will of love. In life and death, thereby securing 
forgiveness, reconciliation, and fellowship. But, when taken 
up into Greek metaphysical and dualistic philosophy, this truth 
of religion attested in experience is turned into a doctrine of the 
person of Christ, which makes Him second from God in rank 
of being j and this is precisely the reverse of what faith meant 
to say. The Logos Christology Is not the implicit faith of 
the NT, brought into clear consciousncBS by its own inherent 
logic. It is that faith stated, with the best intention, in a logic 
which did not belong to ib It is found in the apologists, to 
whom the Logos as a separate existence is numerically distinct 
from God, a second God, to be worshipped indeed, but not to 
be regarded as in tbe fullest sense God, subordinate to God, 
a kind of ‘ depotentiated God.' The point of these assertions 
is that they are not reached through a study of the inner 
life of Jesus and ore not an attempt to enter into the secret 
of His self-consciousness. They are constructions based on an 
a priori conception of God which was not critically examined 
or exporimentoiiy evaluated. They ore deductions of what the 
Logos must be ; not o picture of the Jesus of history, who, 
for NT Christianity, is the Jesus of faith. Irenajus’s doctrine of 
the person and work of Christ displays closer contact with 
the NT thought and life. He is clear on the fundamental 
Christian convictions ‘that the Creator of tbe world and the 
supremo God are one and the same' and that ‘Christianity 
is real redemption . . . effected by the appearance of Christ.'! 
But the atmosphere of the day cleaves to him. He is still 


1 Hamack, Bist. of Dogmas, Eng. tr., London, 1894-09, 
it 237. ■ 


opemting with categories supplied to him by hho last phase 
of Greek philosophy, with their parallels in tbe mysterv- 
rcligions. Salvation requires participation in the being of God 
and it is primarily because this being is brought within reach’ 
by the Incarnation that Christ can be Saviour. IrenEous’s 
account of the avaKccjiaXaCaint is poetic and suggests truth 
deeper than ho knew; but in him it has Neo-I’latonic con- 
notation and runs out into sacramentarianism and mi'sticism 
The presuppositions are still ontological. Christ 'was made 
ns wo are in order that He might make us to be as He is ’ 
It is still salvation by participation in divine essence, and to 
that extent it is Greek rather than Christian. 

In the great Alexandrians wo have the same combination of 
Intense Christian conviction with the Greek metaphysio and 
the Logos Christology. Clement’s description of God is as 
defective ns anything in Philo or Plotinus. God is 'formless 
and nameless, though wo sometimes give Him titles, which are 
not to bo taken in their proper sense, the One, the Good, Intel- 
ligence, or Existence, or Father, or God, or Creator, or Lord’— 
a truly ‘appalling definition.’! Appalling though it be, It Is 
the climax of centuries of Greek thought, and, when it is used 
as starting-point, n satisfying Christian doctrine of God and of 
salvation becomes impossible. It Is quite true that nothing was 
farther from Clement’s mind than to attribute to Christ a 
reduced divinity. Ho desired to bring Him ns close to Ood ns 
possible— as close, say, ns the Nous, or intelligible world, in 
Plotinus’s trinity. Yet In the last resort Christ is not God Him- 
self, in His own proper person, acting, suffering, saving on 
man’s behalf. The Logos may bo the Immanent reason of the 
universe, and Clement is the typical ‘Broad Ohurchrann ’ rejoic- 
ing In a revelation of God to Greek as well as to Christian, But 
this reason has always God, In His essence unknowable, behind 
It. Subordinationism attends on the Greek idea of God, like its 
shadow. Thoroughly Greek, too, is Clement’s conception of the- 
work of Christ. Clement has not entered Christianity through 
the moral discipline of the OT. He is through and through m- 
telleotualist, in his views at once of need ana of salvation. He 
‘ himself had passed through no spiritual crisis ; enlightenment 
rather than the need of forgiveness, intellectual unrest rather 
than an accusing conscience, drove him to the Christian faith.’ ^ 
The source of man’s distress is ignorance ; hence comes the 
disease of sin, and man is doomed to death. The work of Christ, 
therefore, though Clement employs the classic language of 
sacrlOce, is to give knowledge. This throws the actual experi- 
ence of humanity into the shade, and Clement is constantly 
slipping towards docetism. All that is needed, from a Greek 
point of view, is enough humanity to convey ideas to men. 
ileal idcntiflcatlon with men is not needed, though, from a 
Ohristinn point of view, it is the sine gtio non of salvation, 

Origen’s loyalty to the full divinity of Christ is beyond 
question, but his scheme of thought is Greek, and it is through 
the Greek o priori conceptions that he apprehends the state- 
ments of Scripture. Ho is no avowed subordinatlonist ; and 
7 et the all but inevitable issue of his thought is subordination- 
.sm. His God is the Absolute, whom, however, after Plato, he 
conceives as good with inward nxms towards self-communica- 
tion. Between this God and the world there are (i.) the Logos, 
produced by the will of God supra-teroporally in an ineffable act 
of generation ; (ii.l the Logos united with the pre-existent holy 
soul of Jesus; (iii.) these two Inhabiting an incontaminate body, 
born of a virpn ; (Iv.) along with the Logos, but without apy 
inherent necessity, the Spirit, an adjunct, borrowed from Borip- 
ture and subordinate with the Logos, though superior to all 
other holy beings. This is not the Christianity of the NT- It 
is Christianity stretched on the rack of Greek thought. _ . 

The logic of subordinationism becomes explicit in Arianism. 
The issue of the Greek metaphysical conception of God Is now 
made plain. Let Ood be conceived ns the Absolute. Let Ohrwt 
be regarded ns the Logos, between Ood and the world, and the 
result is inevitable — a distortion of the Christian idea of salva- 
tion and an emptying of Christian experience of its rich ethical 
and religious contents. Clement and Origen were great 
believers; but they were too much under the dominance of 
Greek thought to do full Justice to the Christian faith in Ohrist 
or to unfold and verify the Christian experience of salvation.. 
In Arius we have a thinker who had gone one worse than any 
of his predecessors. In the guise of a Ohristipn ascetic, ne is 
plain Greek and pagan. In him the Greek religious philosophy, 
in this its latest pnase, is making its final stand. It undM- 
stan^ that it must make terms with Christianity. 
are these : It will accept Ohrist as of divine 
to Him any honoriflo title that may be proposed, and set Him 
far above all men and all angelip beings, I™ "I™ 
whole creation, but It will not, cither as a ?r ^ 

religion, treat Him as Himself God, ^ 

God, or God living and working out man s redemption. He is at 
His greatest a Krtopa still ; at best, a cosmological principle, but 
no Saviour from sin’s guilt 

ism, whatever its disguise. . Chnstianity wm at the enns of ite 
fate. To have accepted Arianism would hove meant absolute 
defeat, the arrest of the whole movement of the human spint 

^(i^Mmarebianism, in vigwus defence 

fsm.— Monarohianism (g.v.) takes its rise as a protest against 
the attempt to make Ohrist an ^Eon, or intermediate being, and 
asserts the prevailing Christian interest in the unity and 

riigg, Christian Platemistspf AUmndr^. p.^. 

I John Patrick, Clement of Alexandria, Edinburgh and Lon 
n, 1914, p. 119. 
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Bupremacy of God. It rightly sees that aalvation is God’s act 
only, and that to transfer the mighty work to any Saviour, 
divided, however faintly, from the only God, is to invalidate it 
and leave faith no security. But this Christian interest was 
defeated by the Greek idea of God. The Moparohians too are 
Greeks. They are working with Greek categories — the Absolute, 
the Monas, and the like. They set themselves a task which was 
really impossible— to combine the divinity of Christ with that 
Greek conception. A choice of paths appeared to them. They 
might hold tne individuality of Christ and regard the divine in 
Him as a quality or force ; or they might hold the divinity of 
Christ in the fullest sense, hut regard it as the very presence of 
the absolute GoA The former alternative looks at Jesus ns a 
man inspired by God, and so, by a special line, leads round into 
subordinationism and makes salvation n human achievement, 
accomplished by moral endeavour. The latter is much more 
fitted, in one sense, to express Christian conviction and might 
seem to be no more than what adoring faith will ascribe to its 
divine object. In point of fact, however, when traced to its 
Greek original, it is an almost complete denial of the Christian 
verities. Here is no living God, but an expanding and contract- 
ing Monas ; no Mediator between God and man. Himself man, 
no living Saviour and Lord. The Son has no life of His own, 
and, when His temporary manifestation is over. He is retracted 
into the Monas and lost to faith. Tertullian’s vigorous protest 
was of value in asserting the necessity of the historic Christ 
for the security of the Christian salvation. But Tertullian’s 
own Christology is still caught in the Logos scheme and assigns 
to Christ no more than a portio of the Godhead. 

(3) The victor!/ of Nietea . — ^The intolerable consequences of 
Greek dualism are met by Athanasius with a flat denial. For 
three centuries Greek thought has assumed that God could not 
bo brought into direct communication with anything so low as 
a material universe, but needed intermediaries. Christian 
thought had not ventured to declare that this was pure a priori 
prejudice, but gave a religious turn to Greek philosophy by 
declaring that Christ was such an intermediary, who, by the 
logic of this movement, would not bo quite what God is. 
Athanasius is brave enough to say that the long-accepted 
dualism is no necessity of thought. God can create directly. 
There is no need of a tertium quid. It is true that God uses 
the instrumentality of His Son in the act of creation, but this is 
a secondary matter. The central function of the Son is not 
cosmological, but redemptive. His central significance in 
theology, as in Christian faith, is His agency in salvation. The 
object of the Christian worship is not the Logos of the philo- 
sophers, but the Son of God, the historic Christ, who was bom, 
and lived, and died, and rose again. In Him God Himself 
entered into humanity. Therefore no phrase must be used 
which shall permit Him to be thought of as a creature, however 
near to God, or howsoever adorned with epithets. Human 
salvation demands that there shall be more than a bridge by 
which man shall pass to God ; that there shall be in humanity 
a divine Being in becoming one with whom man shall reach 
oneness with God and so be saved. This, in fact, is the Christian 
message of salvation. ‘ He was not man, and then became God, 
but He was God and became man and that to deify us.’ The 
Son, accordingly, is not to be thought of os an intermediary, a 
second God. He must be regarded as having the same substance 
with the Father and constituting with the Father a unity. The 
symbol of Nicaja makes this position explicit: ‘Begotten from 
the Father ns only begotten God from God, i.e. from the very 
being of tlie Father (« rnv ovoiav rov jrarpos), sharing one bring 
with the Father (p/ioovoiov tw irarpi).' 

Thus the long history of Greek philosophy is 
brought to a close by an intuition of faith discern- 
ing the value of a fact of history. Christ is the 
Son of God. No cosmological scheme can content 
the believing heart ■which has found in Christ, not 
an introduction to God, but God Himself in the 
fullness of the Godhead. A cosmological bridge 
does not meet the need of salvation. Suppose we 
climb to the end of the span formed by the Logos, 
what guarantee have we that it -will really abut on 
God ? Bather, it is certain that, if Christ be not 
truly God, there will still be a chasm to cross. 
Well might Athanasius say, ‘ We are lighting for 
our all,’ when he stood against an Arian world. 
Therefore historians and theologians of every shade 
of orthodoxy have sympathized with Athanasius 
and have admitted that a diphthong may mark 
the whole difference between Christianity and 
paganism. 

To do this, however, and even to accept ex 
animo the Nicene Creed as a confession of faith, 
does not mean to be satisfied "svith it as a doctrine 
of God or of Christ or of salvation. The use of 
the word oiola has unconsciously and unintention- 
ally reintroduced the very philosophy it was meant 
to exclude. God ■\'iewed as oiola is a static Deity, 
such an ‘ unmoved mover ’ as Aristotle reached 
through his dualism of matter and form, such an 


Absolute as Philo or Plotinus set in immobile and 
immortal blessedness beyond the manifold of 
experience. Such a God does not really live. He 
never acte. He cannot suffer. He has an oMa all 
His own. The Son shares that with the Bather. 
Thus the affirmation of faith, that Christ is as 
divine as God, is construed to mean that He had a 
divine essence which is not man’s. And, as soon 
as this passes into common belief, we have left 
NT ground and are occup^g the position of the 
mystery-religions and of Neo J’latonism, -viz. that 
salvation means participation in the divine Being, 
a participation that is effected in a supra-rational 
manner by vision or ecstasy. The victory which 
faith won at Nicma was thus in great measure 
nullified by the metaphysic which remained un- 
correoted in the language of the creed. Faith is 
quite sure that Christ the Lord is as di-vine as the 
Father, whose Son and Servant He is, and as 
human as those whom He came to save. In that 
assurance there is implicit a -view of divinity and 
humanity which thinks of them not as opposites 
or disparate essences, but as so related that a divine 
Being may have a human experience and be in the 
fullest sense God, being in the completest sense 
man, while manhood is perfected in the human 
experience through which God attains the ends of 
His holy love. This view, however, was rendered 
impossible by the metaphysical view of God which 
remained in the minds even of believing theologians, 
wholly uncriticized and uncorrected. The result 
was a theological impasse. The dualism which 
weeked Greek philosophy has returned and has 
inserted itself in the doctrine of the person of 
Christ and in the conception of salvation bound 
up therewith. The Christological discussions of 
the 4th cent, represent the mind of man exhaust- 
ing itself in alternative escapes from an impossible 
situation. Take the Apollinarian road and mutil- 
ate the humanity so that divinity may have room 
to act ; take the pathway of Nestorius and place 
divinity side by side mth its opposite and bind 
them together with a phrase; follow Eutyches 
and absorb the humanity in the divinity — in each 
case Greek dualism is driving faith whither it 
would not go, and, as soon as faith becomes aware 
of the coercion of logic, it revolts and, in defiance 
of logic, returns to its basal convictions. It cares 
nothing for logic ; its one interest is salvation. If 
that be endangered, it will expel as heresy the 
most carefully devised Christology. This is, of 
course, what faith did in the symbol of Chalcedon. 

•The definitions of ancient creeds . . . were an attempt to 
slake ott the limits of that area which the Church had come to 
claim as reserved for faith and sacred to it ; marking it off by 
certain assured points which she believed to he guaranteed at 
once by the witness of Hoiy Scripture and by her own conscious- 
ness of salvation in Christ.'! 

Our estimate of Chalcedon repeats that of 
Nicfea. It is a -victory for faith, rendered fruitless 
by the employment of categories useless and 
misleading, if employed beyond the bare purpose 
of negating error. They are steeped in meta- 
physical dualism and are unfit to bring into clear 
consciousness an experience in which the supposed 
opposites of philosophy are held together in the 
grasp of a fiving synthesis. In the article just 
quoted Dykes thus sums up his review of the 
Chalcedonian formula : 

‘ A Being who combines in an inscrutable fashion Divine with 
Human properties, and of whom consequently contradictory 
^ertions may be made, whose single Person is Divine, while 
Hjs dual natures hold an undefined relation to one another: 
this 18 not a echeme to satisfy either head or heart.* ^ 

In point of fact, neither the head nor the heart of 
the Church was satisfied with the Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy. ^ When divinity and humanity are 
placed in juxtaposition, without any real 

1 J. Oswald Dykes, ExpT acvii. [1905-061 ^ 

3 It. p. 10. 
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between them, both mind and heart will place the 
emphasis on divinity. The primal need is for God. 
It is God in Christ who saves. If, therefore, God 
he defined in terms which make a human ex- 
perience for Him impossible, the inevitable result 
will be that the humanity of the Saviour sinks in 
value and reality. Cyril had the interests of 
salvation at heart. But he so conceived of God 
that salvation was imperilled, lost its distinctively 
Christian character, and took a specifically Greek 
form. Monophysitism, expelled in name, returns 
in power. Christ is so one with God that He 
shares the divine transcendence. Hence arises a 
double dualism : (a) within the person of Christ, 
between His divinity and His humanity, the latter 
being rendered by orthodoxy more and more un- 
real and ineffective ; (&) in the sphere of salvation, 
between the divine Christ and human heings, who 
find it now as hard to get to Christ as ever Neo- 
Platonist did to reach the absolute Deity. 
Christianity had appealed to Greek philosophy, 
and it had received its reward. The God it had 
found in Christ was removed to an intolerable 
distance; and Christ, who was one with God, 
shared the remoteness of the Absolute. Once 
more the chasm yaivned ; once more a bridge had 
to be built, or, rather, the bridge reared by the 
speculative genius of Plotinus was still standing. 
This, therefore, the human spirit was constrained 
to use, giving it only a new facing of Christian 
forms and usages, not knowing or not heeding that, 
in so doing, it was reverting to something that 
lay farther back than Neo-Platonism, in the 
obscurities of primeval religious feeling, and was 
transmuting Christianity into a revived mystery- 
religion. 

3. The idea of salvation. — The Greek scheme 
works out as follows, (a) Man and sin . — In his 
innermost essence man belongs to the sphere of the 
divine. As in Plotinus individual souls belong to 
the world-soul and are one in essence with it, so in 
the Christian application of this thought all souls 
are divine in being. Their reality and their 
blessedness consist in their participation in the 
divine nature. Their separation from it would be 
destruction, and their salvation would be reunion 
udth it. The whole movement is apart from 
ethical relationship. The goal is a good that is 
above moral good. The salvation, in like manner, 
is a process which may have morality as a stage, , 
but reaches towards a metaphysical issue, ac- j 
complished not through rectification of moral j 
relations, but through changes affecting essence I 
and being. This distinction between moral values j 
and metaphysical reality goes deep into the Greek j 
idea of salvation and marks it oti' from the NT 
region of thought. Prom a pristine state of one- 
ness /with the divine nature human souls have 
fallen. In harmony with the Platonizing thought 
of his day, Origen had held the pre-existence of 
souls. Whether in this theory or in that of 
creationism, the fall of souls is wholly unintel- 
ligible. Plotinus could not give a reason for the 
irrational. The descent was simply part of the 
working of his scheme — a far-ofl' result of the 
distinction of matter and form, observable in all 
experience. In Christian thought the Greek re- 
gard for the determining power of reason is 
uppermost. Greek theology remains true to the 
freedom of man, conceiving it as bare power of the 
rational nature, a power inherent, incapable of 
being lost In any case the descent has been 
made by Adam and is made by practically every 
individual soul. The descent, as in Greek thought, 
is into the region of matter and sense and 
mortality. In this position freedom cannot indeed 
be lost, but is considerably weakened, and the 
soul would need assistance of some sort in its 


upward way, as it seeks its home in the super- 
sensuous sphere and returns to its divine original. 
It is a simple and obvious situation, precisely that 
which Greek thought had been dealing -with for 
centuries. Man is sunk in sense, with all its 
concomitant evils — mortality and subjection to 
demonic power. The one problem is the ascent of 
man. _ It is not the situation as the NT, with its 
roots in the OT, conceived it. For a mind trained 
in Hebraic modes of thought, for a conscience 
disciplined by the revelation of the divine holiness, 
the situation is that of man’s revolt, in tlie pride 
of self-assertion, against the will of a holy, loving, 
and sovereign God. Greek theology is singularly 
lacking in its sense of the righteousness and holi- 
ness of God ; and its soteriology suffers accordingly. 
Its captivity to Greek forms is conspicuous and 
disastrous. 

(6) Bedemption. — Plainly, what is needed by 
man, thus immersed in a region so foreign to his 
true being, is reinstatement in the sphere to which 
he belongs, i.e. the divine. The descent must be 
replaced by ascent, and tbe successful accomplish- 
ment of this process is termed ‘deification.’ Man 
must be lifted to the place to which he belongs and 
become what God is in His essential nature-^i.e. 
immortal, free from all taint of sense. The central 
significance of this deification is the quality that 
is assigned to the divine essence. There is no 
rich ethical content filling the thought, Greek 
speculation defines God mainly by negations ; and 
thus its conception of deification is also mainly 
negative. The aspiration of the soul is set on a 
mode of being of which nothing can be said, save 
that it is at the opposite pole from matter. True, 
this higher state is conceived as the only reality, 
for matter, in genuine Platonic fashion, is con- 
ceived as non-being. But, after all, mere being 
is scarcely a richer thought than_ non-being. 
Deification reaches being, and that is reckoned 
blessedness; but the contents of that blessedness 
are, like God Himself, beyond predication. Salva- 
tion, thus conceived ns deification, can be only 
partial, as long as the soul has any materiaHntegu- 
ment. It can never therefore be a possession. It 
is not, as in the NT, by a paradox, both possession 
and inheritance. It lies m the beyond only. Its 
instalments are not itself. They are_ only steps 
towards it. Only when the dead lift is complete, 
and the soul escapes from matter, does it reach 
salvation. The method of this deliverance is 
determined by the goal. The question for Greek 
thought is how to get the divine nature so near to 
man that man can unite himself with it and share 
its blessedness. There is no question of atonement 
and reconciliation, of a moral estrangement over- 
come by love, and a new moral relationslnp 
entered upon in faith. Baptized into Christianity, 
Greek thought proclaims the Incarnation to "O C'® 
method of salvation. The divine life is in Christ 
— not indeed in His flesh : He hiw no move relation 
to flesh and blood than will allow the divinity, 
which is His only real being, to become accessible 
to man. The riding thought is t^®"sfoimiatipn of 
man’s being, till he become what God is. Greek 
theology makes everything of the Incarnation. 
Yet the most damaging crifacism upon it « ^ 

does not make enough of 

tains its transcendence and reowtonof "" 

the veU of flesh. It is in flesh only that man 
may be deified. There is no ‘'’loroughgoing linman 

experience on the part of krinrrs him 

the recapitulatio of Irenmns, though it brings lum 
in some aspects close to the gospel, is at bottom 
Greek. It^means that the Incarnate One brings 
to actuality the divine mode of 
God’s original plan for humanity, so that now 
human nature may be deified by being taken p 
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into it. Origen sliowa the real drift of the 
tendency, for, while recognizing rather than 
teaching various theories of atonement, he passes 
beyond them to conceive of salvation as consisting j 
in' being ‘intersvoven with the divine essence’ — I 
a condition reached by knowledge, revealed by j 
Chri-st in His capacity as teacher and hierophant. | 
Athanasius has rejected Greek cosmology. His ! 
jirofonndest concern is salvation, and this requires 
the full deity of the Kedeemer, But, at bottom, 
the idea of salvation and tlie means of deliverance 
are Greek. Man’s distress is his mortality. 
Jtcpentanco alone, therefore, cannot deliver him. 
Life must be brought to him, that he may partake 
of the very nature of the Deity. Athanasius is 
able to give a real place in redemption to the 
death and-rc.surrection of Christ, bnt it is not the 
place assigned to them in the NT. _ It is still the 
question of deliverance from mortality ^vith which 
he is dealing. In the death of Christ the law of 
death is abrogated, and in tlio resurrection of ^ 
Christ incormption is guaranteed. 1 

• By death tamortalily has reached to all . . . for lie was j 
made man that we might be made Qod, and He manifested 
Himself by a body that we might receive the idea of the unseen 
Father, and lie endured the insolence of men that wo might 
inherit immortality. For while He Himsclt was in no way 
injured, being impassible and Incorruptible and very Word and 
Ool, men who were Buffering, and for whose salto Ho endured all 
this. Ho maintained and preserved in His own impassibility.'! 

It is devout and very Christian in its sense of 
debt to Christ,® but its raetaphysic, theology, 
Christology, and sotcriology are Greek and not 
NT. 

Tltc condition under wliich salvation viewed as 
deification is obtained bj* men is necessarily union 
witii Christ— t.c. oneness in being witli His divine 
being. There is no (jucstion here of faith com- 
mitting itself to Christ and receiving in the act 
Ilis nnsearchablo riches. There is no union of 
two living personalities to be mutually possessed 
in love, cacli entering into the experience of the 
other. It is, in the precise sense of the age-long 
religion of Hellas, a mystical union, a participa- 
tion not in the ‘benefits of Christ,’ but in llis 
vorj’ being. 

(c) The process of salvation . — In a way Greek 
theology was more dualistio, at least after the over- 
throw of subordinatiouism, than Neo-Platonism 
and more at a loss to prodneo an elTcctive salvation. 
The divine in Christ has been so completely 
Identified with the absolute Godhead that it 
cannot form the link between God and roan. 
With the practical triumph of Monophysitism, tlie 
dualism is now_ as much between Chnst and man 
as it over was in Greek tlionght between God and 
the world. The cliasm is still there. The question 
now is. How shall the divine Christ bo made 
accessible to man? "Where and liow shall man 
find Christ and be made one with Him? The 
answer comes straight from the lieart of Greek 
religion— that primitive religion which preceded 
and outlasted the intelleclualized Olympians of 
the middle period of Greek development, and 
which in the last stage of Greek life and thought 
was found mingled in a confused syncretism with 
all manner of Oriental cults. The very word 
which carried the whole meaning of Greek religion 
with it is employed to designate the central 
clement in the Christian salvation. Christ is 
brought to man in the 'mysteries, ’.of which the 
Eucharistis thechief. No theory of His presence as 
yet holds lhe field. The crudity of popular iniagina- 
Hon, whicli regards the consecrated elements as 
the actual llesli and blood of Christ, is below the 
.subtlety of Greek symbolism ; and transubstantia- 
tion. ns an attempt tomake the mystery intelligible, 
IS strb far off. >,o tbeorj’ is needed. Suffice it that 

I On /ncamation, llv. 3. 

® So most cloqueaUv in 5! 4, 5. 
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in the rite, with the aid of all well-devfscd circum- 
stances, the mind of the worshipper is subdued, 
the emotions are stimulated, reason is_ silent, and 
the unknown Divine, too wonderftil for intcllectnat 
definition, is felt to be somehow, inexplicably, 
there. At this point the function of the Church 
becomes manifest in all its soul-subduing s.anctity. 
The Prc.sence depends on the rite, the rite depends 
for its efficacy on the celebrant, and the celebrant 
depends for the due performance of the rite on his 
place in the Church. Behold the bridge between 
heaven and earth, the onlj' link that can bring 
Christ and man together ! Where is Christ? On 
the altar. "What brought Him there ? The power 
of the hierurge. All that Christ can do for the 
soul is done in the Eucharist. It is the medicine 
of immort.alitj', the instrument of deification. 
Rapt in spirit before the altar, severed from all 
things of sense, in deep emotion beyond all pro- 
cesses of reason, almost above consciousness of self, 
the soul tastes salvation and almost enjoys the 
beatific vision, which will one day, in n moment, 
admit him to the immortal life and give him the 
object of his passionate aspiration — participation 
in the divine nature. This is the core of tlie 
Christian experience. Christianity stands forth 
confessed a mystery-religion. 

It is not necessary to deny to this ‘ mystery ’ a 
definite religions value. Any one who has given 
sympatheticattcntiontothcRussianEucharjstmnst 
have thrilled to the sense of the unseen convcycil 
by a ceremonial more splendid and more surcharged 
with inexpressible suggestion than even the Roman 
rite. Still it has to be noted that its ancestry is 
not in the NT, hut in primitive Greek religion, ns 
that was reproduced in the mystery-religions, and 
that its intellectual equiv.alcnt is not the teaching 
of Jesus or any of His apostles, bnt Greek 
philosophy, in the last stage of its development, 
when, as Nco-Platonism, it oflered itself to cverj- 
cultured intelligence ns a revelation of God and a 
way of salvation. It is impossible also not to note 
the danger which haunts it — the dancer tliat besets 
all mysticism— viz. the emphasis laid on the meta- 
physical and the reduction of the ethical to a 
secondary place and value. The salvation which 
does not find its climax in duty and virtue needs 
no theolorical acuteness to criticize it. It is con- 
demned already. 

The proce-ss of salvation, looked at from the 
human side, exhibits the same thoroughgoing 
Greek character. The question is, How sliall tlie 
soul fit itself for the great moment of its deification ? 
The answer keeps close to Neo-Platonic lines. The 
first step is morality. At this point Christianity 
presents itself as a new law ; and its morality is a 
baptized Stoicism. The second step is knowledge. 
Here Christianity takes up into itself tlie older 
Greek idea of salvation by wisdom. The third 
step is that in which the soul goes beyond morality, 
and even beyond knowledge, and makes its tran- 
sition from things earthly in an ecstam'. In thin 
procedure two points of contrast with NT Christi- 
anity are to be noted. (1) There is no place for 
faith. The NT knows no other condition of sal- 
vation than trust in God. "Whatever psychological 
concomitants it may have, it is a definite conscious 
act of the human personality in the exercise of its 
highest powers. A scheme which omits this trust- 
ful commitment of the sinner to the sin-bearing 
and sin-forgiving God is nob Christian. (2) The 
relation _ of morality to .salvation is inverted. 
Self-purification is, in Christianit}', not a stage 
which is left behind in the final attainment ; it is 
the issue, the consequence, and the test of the 

I Christian salvation. A writer who has iicen held 
responsible for my-sticism in Christianity declares ; 
‘Tfiis is how we tnny lie sure we are in Him : he 
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who says ho remains in Him ought to live as He 
lived’ (1 Jn A practical result of this in- 

version is seen in the two grades of Christians now 
recognized within the Church. The one remains 
in the world, to continue the race and carry on its 
business. The other devotes itself to the pursuit 
of salvation by those paths which are snut to 
ordinary traffic. Greek theology requires the 
solitary for the successful prosecution of the way 
of salvation devised by the Greek spirit. He alone 
can direct his soul, in entire withdrawal from sense, 
upon the divine, so as to obtain the vision of it and 
become one with it. And here is a strange, yet 
inevitable, thing. For the crowning experience 
the historic Christ and the actual Cross are no 
longer necessary. They themselves belong to time 
and sense and matter, and all these things are 
transcended. Salvation is gained in eo8tatic,con- 
templation, and that permits no object to be before 
it save the Absolute Deity, Unneeded, too, by 
the expert solitary is the Eucharist itself. Beyond 
all such things, linked as these are to the external, 
the soul passes inward and upward, till it is 
absorbed in God. When we have reached this 
point, we see that Christianity has lost all dis- 
tinctiveness as a historical religion. It has ceased 
to have reference to persons or deeds. Even one 
unique Person and one atoning deed cease to have 
interest for it. It is manifest mysticism ; and 
mysticism is identical in all its forms, whether 
Greek, Hindu, Muslim, or Christian. 

V. The idea of salvation in Latin tse- 
OLOOY. — ^The Western Church accorded to the East 
its special place and function as thinker and inter- 
preter. In the controversies which marked the 
progress of dogma the West intervened, not as a 
rival specialist in speculation, but as a calm and 
just moderator. Chalcedon, though a settlement 
of Greek controversies, is a product of the Western 
mind, which is not versed in metaphysical subtle- 
ties, but is quite sure of the facts of faith and 
Quite competent to say exactly wliat it stands for. 
The Greek conception of God, accordingly, passes 
over into tlie West uncriticized and unrevised. It 
lies beiiind Latin theology and its descendants and 
revives even after the Reformation has pointed out 
a more Biblical and more excellent way of thinking 
regarding God. That, moreover, which goes with 
the Gremc idea of God — the conception, namely, 
of a salvation which consists in deification and is 
attained in ecstasy — remains as the higliest grade 
of religious , attainment. However elaborate the 
dogma, liowever rigid and detailed the discipline, 
however magnificent the cultus, the ideal of the 
finest religious experience remains as the mystic 
oneness of the soul with God, to which, ultimately, 
dogma and discipline and cultus are alike secondaiy 
and even indifferent. The solitary still stands 
above and apart from ecclesiastical Christianity 
and represents the highest type of the religious 
soul as such. 

All this being presupposed and regarded as 
sacrosanct, Latin theology proceeds to interpret 
Christianity by means of its own characteristic 
modes of tnought. These are political and social 
in their nature. If Greek theology was created by 
Greek philosophy, Latin theology was created by 
the Roman empire and had for its governing 
category the Roman imperial idea. While the 
idea of God, in formal Latin orthodoxy, is the 
Greek Absolute, taken over without revision, this 
empty notion is filled with contents derived from 
the person and authority of the Roman emperor. 
God is the Emperor of the universe. This is not 
merely n poetic image ; it is n ruling principle in 
theology and religion, and consequences logically 
derived from it arc binding upon mind and con- 
science. God is essentially will. Will takes the 1 


place of being os the deepest element in the idea 
of God ; bnt it is will regarded as bare sovereignty. 
No doubt the Emperor of the universe will ad- 
minister its affairs as the best type of Roman 
emperor managed his vast dominions, in the highe.st 
interests of His subjects; but the chief object of 
man’s regard, as he contemplates God, is the tre- 
mendous operative force of His absolute will. If 
the universe, in one sense, is the sphere of God’s 
imperial sway, in another the Church is His real 
and proper empire. As within the Roman empire, 
and there alone, peace and security prevailed, so 
only in the Church was there possibility of salvation 
from the evil forces that raged around it and from 
the unspeakable doom wliicb awaited all beyond 
its pale. The heart of the empire grew chill at the 
thought of the barbarians, whose stroke, in those 
Last days, had reached even the imperial city. In 
like manner the heart of the Christian was moved 
at the terror of a judgment that would surely befall 
him but for the sheltering walls of the city of God. 
His religion was a religion of fear ; and salvation 
was deliverance from the power of Satan here and 
hereafter. The constitution of the Church, accord- 
ingly, becomes of first-rate religious importance. 
The Founder of the Church, its first great Imperator, 
could make no mistake. He fixed once for all its 
mighty ramparts. To touch them is not merely to 
cherish a wrong opinion, but to strike at the will 
of God and the very safeguards of salvation. The 
great security of the Church is the historic epis- 
copate. The Scriptures, the cultus, the sacraments, 
all stand within the guardianship of the bishoji 
and from him derive their salvation value and their 
spiritual effectiveness. The souls of men are his 
peculiar care. He is responsible for tliem to the 
great Head of the Church, They, for their part, 
have but one duty with respect to him, and that is 
obedience. The emperor has his double hierarchy 
— State officials from the loftiest to the lowliest, 
and the priests of the imperial worship duplicating 
the offices of government. So Christ has ^ His 
hierarchy — bishops and presbyters, like the priests 
and Levites in the Jewish Temple, who are at once 
State officials in the ecclesiastical empire and the 
only celebrants in the action of Christian worship. 
Beneath stand the laity submissive and adoring. 

Further developments follow inevitably. Sal- 
vation depends on obeying the laws of God, as they 
are administered by the Church. Sin means breach 
of these law's. Strictly speaking, sin is crime 
committed against the imperial majesty of heaven. 
Sin, therefore, like crime, must be punished, while 
obedience, at least if it reaeh large proportions, 
may be rewarded. Penalty and merit arc brought 
into the relations of man to God, A man pays for 
his disobedience by the penalty he endures. _ A 
man’s obedience is wie price he paj's for his security. 
Ominous phrases begin to be heard, ‘ sati-sfacere 
Deo,’ ‘ placare Deum.’ The whole system no doubt 
— the Church and its penitential discipline-— Jias 
been brought into existence by the mercy of God, 
But within the system jundical and forensic 
principles and methods bear sway. Members of 
the Ciiurch live under a legal administration and 
have their spiritual state adjudged in terms of 
crime and penalty, good works and merit- In all 
this the NT does not come into consideration. 
Christianity has become the religion of the empire ; 
but still more it has become an imperiah»m. We 
are moving throughout in a politico-legal atmo- 
sphere. The creator of the ecclesiast ical Holeriology 
is the heathen empire. In defence of the Latin 
theologians and churchmen it may be urged that 
they could scarcely help themselves. 


• With the flood of new prOTcljdei! the Chtirch acnalred » wn- 
ItuenCT which conld only he deiU will on lezal rdnclnte< 
id *uch principla) could lie applied only in the way of enjo.ninf 
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certain observances. That alone could be practically intellimble 
to the mass. The assumption followed, that when these obser- 
Vances were passively accepted, at least without disbelief or , 
contradiction, they would do their work, would confer and 
accomplish the Christian salvation. On any other vnew, what 
must become of the mass of recognized Christians? ' The theory 
which this implied settled on men's minds like a fate. Christ 
has furnished us with a sj’stem of church ordinances which, if 
reverently complied with, do mysteriously effect salvation. * 

This way of salvation is expounded in Tertullian 
and Cyprian — the one a great apologist for the faith, 
the other a martyr ; yet the scheme itself is not 
Christian. Gwatkin’s blunt verdict on Cyprian 
exhibits the relation of a Church statesman to the 
ideas of Iris day : 

‘ Saint he is, and mart3T ; and the Christian Church la Justly 
proud of him ; yet his general conception of religion is much 
more heathen than Christian. There is no sign Chat he ever 
boubled himself to think out the ideas on which it depends. 
Like a practical man, he takes them from the air about him, and 
assumes them to be not only true hut self-evident, and concerns 
himself only with their practical applications.' 3 

In Latin theology proper, forensic forms are 
confined to the application of salvation to the souls 
that need it. The provision of salvation is not yet 
brought under these forms. Tlie ominous satis- 
f actio is not applied to the work of Christ either by 
Tertullian or by Cyprian. This extension of the 
idea, however, lies close at hand ; and, when Latin 
theology merges into mediteval, this borrowed 
conception will begin its career as the key to the 
work of Christ. 

Latin theology is systematized by St. Augustine, 
whose magnificence none will dispute ; though, if 
we may adopt the expression of a much -tried 
Scottish king, employed by him in another con- 
nexion, he has been ' a sair sanct ’ to the Christian 
Church, whether Protestant or Catholic. 

In Augustine’s thought we have the blending of 
four great infinenoes : (i. ) a deep Pauline experi - 1 
ence, (ii.) an experimental acquaintance with the i 
truths of Scripture, (iii.) the dominance of Neo- 
Platonism, (iv.) the authority of the Church. It I 
may he predicted that a system built up under 
this fourfold control will be suggestive rather than 
satisfying and will give rise to divergent streams 
of thought and life. From Augustine’s experience 
and his sympathetic reading of Paulinism there 
have flowed evangelical experience and evangelical 
theology. The appeal to experience and the 
grounding of salvation in the love of God may 
well go hack to Augustine, as Augustine went 
back to St. Paul, and St. Paul went back to the 
Cross of Christ. But, when Christian experience 
is interpreted both through Creek dualism and 
through Koman imperialism, we may he certain 
that its characteristic features will be distorted 
out of knowledge. 

1. The idea of God. — The idea of God takes on 
the qualities of its double origin : God is the 
Greek Absolute and the Roman Will, in either 
aspect, beyond the reach of man’s knowledge. God 
is the only real. Things that exist do so only by 
‘participation’ in the divine nature. Reality is 
not in time and space. History is not real develop- 
ment ; it is simply the translation into time of the 
immutable will of God. The Augustinian ‘pre- 
destination’ is simply the Greek afiBrmation of 
the transcendence of God, brought ah extra, and 
imposed on Christian experience. The conviction 
of the NT believer that salvation does not depend 
on human initiative, but on the everlasting mercy, 
belongs to a totally different region of thought 
and cannot properly be interpreted through a Greek 
category. 

2. The idea of sin. — Sin is explained on the old 

liUM that go back to Plato and ivere ineradicable 
in Greek thought. Augustine was keenly aware 
p Ancient Catholic Church, Edinburgh, 1902, 

= Knowledge of God, ii. 167. 


of the guilt of sin; hut his experience and the 
whole bent of his disposition lea him to view it 
mainly in the aspect of disease, defilement, and 
moral impotency, to connect it with the body, and 
to lay enormous emphasis on carnality. His agony 
as a sinner was that he could not sever the bonds 
that held him, till he ‘put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ Salvation was emancipation, and is inter- 
preted chiefly as power. His problem as a man, 
a pastor, ana a theologian is, How shall the slave 
of sin he set free and brought into a freedom 
which consists in identity with the will of God? 
It is because an exercised Christian knows this 
true liberty of the soul that Augustine defeated 
Pelagins ; and it is because the semi-heathen 
knows nothing of it that Semi-Pelagianism is the 
working creed of a half-Christian Christendom. 
Yet the problem, as Augustine put it, is not stated 
in its real depth, and his solution is marred by 
intellectual puzzles. 

3. The idea of the Church.— The Church con- 
fronts the soul that knows by hitter experience 
the helplessness of its will-power and the incapacity 
of its intellectual faculty. Augustine is recapitu- 
lating in his own mind the history of Greek 
philosophy. By the logic of Greek thought, reason 
is incapable of reaching God and so solving the 
problems of life and mind. The situation thus 
created demands an extra-rational authority, which 
shall meet the mind in its impotency, lift it into 
participation in the divine nature, and imbue it 
with divine power. This authority presented itself 
to Augustine and to the Latin mind in the guise 
of the Church, Catholic and Roman. It is the 
authority of God. Nothing has rights over man 
that is not in the hands of the Church. The 
gospel itself meets man with the imprimatur of 
the Church ; and all redeeming and emancipating 
Prowers reach the soul through the channel of the 
Church’s ordinances. Such a conception may be 
magnificent, hut it is simply Roman imperialism, 
adapted to a use for which it is utterly unfitted 
and made the key to the salvation of man. It 
contains, too, an inconsistency with which the 
common man did not need to concern Jiimself, 
viz. between predestination and the idea of the 
Church as the sphere and instrument of salvation. 
Augustine himself made various attempts, by dis- 
tinction of the Church invisible and the Church 
visible and Iw referring all the elect to the member- 
ship of the Church, to overcome a diflSculty which 
is really on the premisses insurmountable. Pre- 
destination and the saving power and absolute 
authority of the Church cannot he combined. 
Protestants had perfect logical right to use the 
one to destroy the other. In practice, however, 
the Church remains in the imperial position which 
Augustine gave it, for all who come to it with his 
a priori presuppositions. 

4. The idea of salvation. — The way of salvation, 
as Augustine defined it, is plain and will he easy 
or hard in proportion to the seriousness and 
sincerity of the traveller. The prinomal points to 
be considered by him who would unaerstand this 
matter of salvation are : 

(a) The idea of grace . — This is conceived, in 
Greek fashion, as a divine substance or energy 
coming from above, descending into human nature, 
and working^ there as omnipotence in the sphere 
of things finite. Grace, in short, is a thing, and 
not a person — a thing almighty and mysterious, 
but still impersonal, as things are in distinction 
from forces personal and historic. Augustine is 
using a philosophical abstraction to cover the 
phenomena of a spiritual experience; and, in so 
doing, he has done all in his power to destroy it. 
As soon as grace is isolated in thought and regard 
from the historic Redeemer, the nerve of the 
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Christian salvation has been cut. After that we 
may get an intense religions experience, hearing 
fruit of its oivn, but it will have its roots outside 
the NT, and its real parallel will be found in 
non-Christian religions. 

(6) The sacraments. — ^These are taken over from 
Greek theology, as Greek theology took them from 
the mystery-religions. They are the vehicles by 
which the divine vivifying substance reaches the 
dead soul. Theologians will discuss afterwards 
with endless subtleties the relations between this 
substance and the Eucharistic elements. No 
ordinary man need occupy himself with these 
scholastic disputes. The mystic fact remains that 
he gets that substance, with its divine energy, 
into his lips and somehow into his soul. The 
whole transaction is at once physical and supra- 
rational and impersonal. 

(c) Faith. — The nature and function of faith are 
defined by the relation of the soul to the Church. 
The Church is the object with which the soul has 
primarily to concern itself. The redeeming powers 
which will effect its salvation are administered by 
the Church. What the soul has to do, therefore, 
is to commit itself to the Church. This act of 
self-committal is faith. Self-commitment is, in- 
deed, the very essence of faith, as described in the 
NT. But in the NT the object of faith is the 
personal Saviour. In Latin theology it is the 
CJhurch. 

(d) Love. — When faith attaches itself to the 
Church and devoutly employs the sacraments, 
grace is infused into the soul, the process being 
understood under the analogy of the healing art. 
That thing, salvation or energy, called grace is 
imbibed and passes into the system with healing 
and renewing powers. The sum and substance of 
these powers is love. What faith does in the NT 
love does in Latin theology. It is the medicament 
of the soul. In the strength of it the impotent 
man can arise, take up his bed, and walk. Nerve- 
less before, he can now do works acceptable to 
God,, which may properly be rewarded by the 
divine justice and crowned with the gift of salva- 
tion. Here is legalism to all intents and purposes. 
True, grace comes from without and gives power, 
revived from time to time in the sacraments. But 
the scheme itself is distinctly unevangelical and 
amounts to salvation by merit. 

(e) Mysticism. — After all, legalism is only a 
stage, which suffices indeed for those who are in the 
world and must remain there. Their salvation is 
looked after by the Church, Experts, however, like 
Augustine ana Monica, may go much farther. It is 
strange that the Christian salvation, as Augustine 
outlined it, was the introduction to an experience 
which is taken over from the religious philosophy 
which was Christianity’s most powerful rival. 
The highest reach of religion is not attained by 
faith, and is even ultimately independent of the 
sacraments. It is taken in the final step, by which 
the soul abandons all earthly things, and even its 
own characteristic powers and exercises, and is 
taken out of itself in rapture. Quoting the great 
passage in whicli Augustine describes his last 
conversation "svith his mother, Edward Caird 
comments ; 

‘How deeply Neo-Platonism must have sunk into the spirit 
of St. Augustine, when, in describing the highest moments of 
his religious experience, he adopts almost verbally the language 
in which Plotinus tries to depict the mystic ecstasy of the 
individual soul, as it enters into communion with the soul of 
the world ! ’ t 

It would appear, then, that there are lust two 
religions, properly so called, in the world. The 
one is mysticism, and the other is NT Christianity. 
The one offers a salvation which consists in 
mystic communion with the Absolute— salvation 

1 Erolntion vf Theology in the Greek PhUosophert, ii. 288. 


by ecstasy. The other offers a salvation which 
consists in reconciliation to the living God and 
in a life of ethical harmony with mm in His 
character and redeeming purpose towards man- 
kind-salvation by faith. Augustine presents the 
strange spectacle of a man who seeks to follow 
both religions and enjoy both salvations. The 
attempt is necessarily a failure. Evangelical faith 
has to be debased into legalism before the expert 
is free to enjoy his mystic blessedness. The 
common man is condemned to the one, that the 
religious specialist may concentrate on the other. 
The lamentable result is that Christianity, which 
was meant to reconcile men to God and to re- 
constitute humanity as a living organism, becomes 
the parent of endless dualism— the Church and 
the world, clergy and laity, secular clergy and 
the monks and solitaries. Instead of a salvation 
that is at once possession and inheritance, gift 
and task, there is presented a salvation from which 
the vast bulk of mankind is for ever excluded, to 
which those only can attain ivho isolate them- 
selves from the very life which the divine purpose 
of mercy designed to redeem, regenerate, and 
restore. 

From the point of view alike of mysticism and 
of predestination, there was no real need for a 
historic deed of atonement as the ground of 
salvation ; and Au^stine has not concentrated 
his mind on the work of Christ for men as he has 
upon the operations of divine grace in man. The 
exigencies of the Pelagian controversy absorbed 
his energies. Yet, as a sincerely Christian mind, 
he adoringly recognized Christ as the Mediator, and 
attributed saving power to what He did. His 
deepest thought here is the humility of Christ, 
in which the love of God seeks to subttue to itself 
the pride of man. But his attempts at a theory 
are vague and wavering. He accepts the impos- 
sible idea that the Devil had rights over fallen 
men. These rights the Devil forfeited when he 
killed Christ. So those who believe in Christ are 
freed from the power of the Devil, for over Christ 
the Devil had no right. Along with this he treats 
the death of Christ forensically and attributes to 
it penal significance, but, like Tertullian, without 
I constructing a ‘ satisfaction ’ theory. As an in- 
heritor of Greek theology, he also retains the idea 
of the Word sharing our mortality, that we may 
be made to share in His divinity. Along these 
lines, however, his constructive thought does not 
travel. The way to a view of divine action in the 
redemption of man is blocked by his ruling ideas 
of predestination and miraculous OTace ; and these 
are due to the strain of Neo-Platonism which 
enters so deeply into his thought.^ 

VI. Tbe idea of salvation in the medi- 
jEVAL Church. — The interest belonging to that 
great stretch of European history from Gregory i. 
to the close of the 15th cent, can never be ex- 
aggerated or exhausted. Nations are being born 
with much travail. Vast experiments in political 
organization and social structure are being 
at enormous cost of life and suffering, uhe 
human mind is being aroused out of decadence, 
or awakened out of unconsciousness, and prepared 
for undreamed-of enterprises. The destiny of the 
human race is being determined amid a welter of 
controversy and battle, the participants in which 
know not the aim and guess not the issue of the 

conflict. , 1 

The clue, however, to these multitudinous and 
confused happenings is, a.s ever in the history of 
the human spirit, a religious need, together with 
its doctrinal expression. ‘ Dogmatically expressed, 
says Harnack, as the story draws to its completion, 
‘there was a seeking for a sure doctrine of salva- 

1 Bartlet and Carlyle, Christianity in History, p. 423, 
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tion.’^ The records of this quest cover the -whole 
period, and the details are innumerable. The 
stages or aspects of it may be classed as three : (1) 
the function of the Church, (2) the problem pf the 
■work of Christ, and (3) the protest of mjfsticism. 

I. The function of the Church. — This is twofold, 
in part political and in part specifically religious, 
though, in its political aspirations, it -was striving 
to reach avowedly religious ends, (a) In the first 
place, then, the Church succeeded to the place and 
work of the Eoman empire. The empire had been, 
in a very real sense, the sa-viour of the world. It 
was the barrier behind which human life could be 
carried on, secure from threatening destruction at 
the hands of barbarism and anarchy. Its splendour, 
its wealth, its power, its venerable age, gave the 
impression of superhuman dignity and seemed to 
be the operation in the material world of the 
sovereignty of God Himself. When it began to 
decay, men were stricken with fear. Its impend- 
ing doom hung over their souls. This doom was 
delayed in the East for many centuries by the 
founding of New Borne. Because the Eastern 
empire stood, there was no room or need for the 
Church to take its place and assume its functions. 
The Church -was confined to its hierurgical func- 
tions, and ' Christianity remained no more than 
a mystery-religion. The State, accordingly, re- 
mained supreme over the Church — a position which 
it maintained in Eastern Europe till the fall of 
the Russian autocracy set the Church at liberty ; 
and the problem is yet unsolved as to how it will 
tise its unaccustomed freedom. The situation in 
the West was very different. The empire was 
manifestly passing away. The later emperors did 
not live in Rome. Finally, even the shadow of the 
Western empire passed away. Nominally, the 
civilized world had but one head, the emperor 
who lived in Constantine’s capital. Really, the 
Western world was without political unity and 
had no central authority. In those centuries when 
the empire was on its death-bed, its prestige and 
ower began to pass to the Church. Its spirit was 
om again in the Church. The key to the course 
of European history from Gregory the Great (pope 
590-604) to the dawn of the Reformation is the 
doctrine of the Church. In the NT the Church is 
a spiritual fellowship of believers with their Lord 
and with one another. The Church of those long 
and terrible centuries is a political organization 
framed on the model of the banished empire, 
controlling men by a legal system, administered 
by a highly centralized government. The task 
before it was one of appalling magnitude. On the 
one hand, it had to preserve whatever was of per- 
manent value in the culture of the ancient world, 
while-penetrating it with new ethical and religious 
ideas. On the other hand, it had to face the 
barbarian menace, to subdue those untutored races 
which were breaking through the crumbling walls 
of empire, and make them subjects of a supreme 
Holy Will,' which might restrain their passions and 
renew their natures. It was, in fact, the missionary 
task of every age. If we can imagine India, the 
- seat of ' an immemorial civilization, ringed round 
with savage forces threatening its destruction — an 
India -without any British rule to hold back the 
enemy beyond the frontiers and to keep the peace 
within them — and can picture what the work of 
the Christian Church would be in such circum- 
stances, we have some conception of the situation 
of the Church in Western Europe when the sceptre 
had dropped from the nerveless hands of the last 
Roman emperor. 

Now, if the spirit of the -first missionary to 
Europe had shaped the missionary policy of the 
Church at this time, it is certain that the Church 
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would not have adopted the method of political 
supremacy, but would have trusted to that po-\yer 
of the gospel of Christ on which St. Paul relied 
absolutmy. But St. Paul’s method of evangelism 
had long been forgotten. Extemalisni had had an 
increasing vogue for centuries. The Church had 
gone -to school to the empire and had learned the 
imperial style. No other method was thought of 
than to oppose force to force — the force of Roman 
authority -to barbarian force of terror and destruc- 
tion. The only possible policy was supposed to be 
that of gathering the world under the dominion of 
Rome, bmding the yoke of law more securely than 
ever upon Rome’s old subjects, and riveting it on 
the new races that were occupying her domain 
and holding all alike for ever in bondage and 
tutelage. There is nothing ignoble about this 
dream of conquest and subjugation. The dreamers 
of it were among the greatest of men, noble in 
their devotion to an end which was power, but not 
selfish aggrandizement. Two remarks, however, 
are historically justified. 

(i.) This conception of the salvation of mankind differs abso- 
lutely from that set forth In the NT: in the NT salvation by 
faith ; in the mediaivnl Ohurch salvation by political domination 
and legal discipline ; in the NT a salvation that operates from 
within by love and hope ; in the medieval Church a salvation 
that acts from without by force and terror. The one is the 
outcome of a long religious growth in which redemption is 
accomplished by a Ood so close at hand that He can be man 
and bear human burdens and gather humanity to Himself in n 
living fellowsliip, of which Ho is the inspiration, the energy, 
ond the unifying principle. The other has its roots in Greek 
dnolism and Homan imperialism and is effected by a Ood afar 
off, governing, controlling, subduing through the might of the 
pope, His earthly representative. We can see, by considering 
the course of events and the influences at work, how the one 
tj-po came to be substituted for the other: but we ore not 
warranted in concluding that the one evolves out of the other 
by an inherent logic, or that the mediffival Church is what 
Christianity was bound to become as it grew out of its NT 
germ. 

(il.) The dream was never quite realized, and the hour of the 
Church’s greatest triumph preceded its final downfall. From 
the beginning the Church realized the need of a secular instru- 
ment in dealing with the brute forces which had to bo met and 
coerced. Accordingly, she called into existence a secular 
empire, to bo the counterpart, on a low^er level of spiritual 
value, of her own imperial constitution. The empire of the 
universe was to be governed by a world.priest and a world-king, 
each holding office and exercising authority under God, the 
unseen Emperor. Ideally, these tw^o authorities ought to have 
operated in harmony. Practically, they never did. The true 
genius of the Church required its absolute supremacy, the 
secular State, even though nominally holy and imperial, being 
no more than the instrument to carry out the divine sovereign 
Will of whose behests the Church was the depository and 
tevealer. Such a position the empire declined to take. The 
Middle Ages were niled with the strife of empire ond papacy. 
In the end victory lay with neither. The empire was destroyed 
by the greater skill of its papal enemies. The Church lost its 
imperial position in less than a century after its most violent, 
and even grotesque, expression— if we may credit the story of 
Boniface viii. with his brandished sword and his exultant cry, * I 
am Cresar, I am Emperor.’ The rising spirit of nationality would 
not permit absolutism, whether imperial or papal. The Church 
hod preserved much of the past. It had formed the beginning 
of a new world. But it had not saved Europe, ond it had 
destroyed Itself. The failure of the Church, in its political ond 
social endeavour, is to be traced to its radical misapprehension 
of the religious need of man. On presuppositions of dualism, 
religious and philosophical, nothing better, probably, could 
have been devised than the papal system. The Jliddle Ages are 
proof, on a large scale, of the inaccuracy of the diagnosis and 
of the failure of the remedy. 

(6) In the second place, the Church assumed the 
function of mediator of salvation to the individual 
soul. The way of salvation, as marked out by the 
mediffival Church, presents the curious spectacle of 
contact with NT ideas together with complete 
inversion of them. The NT Church is the com- 
munion of saints, i.e. the fellowship of believers, 
the individual being taken by his relation to Christ 
out of his isolation and made a member of a living 
organism, in which he finds his place and work, 
and is disciplined, trained, and helped in knowledge 
and virtue. The medimval Church is an institute 
of salvation,- by whose machinery heathen men are 
made Christians, and sinners are enabled to escape 
eternal punishment, and even, in rare cases, to 
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attain saintship. It stands, in its divinely im- 
parted powers and its divinely designed mechanism, 
apart from and above the individual and proceeds 
to operate upon him with a view to his salvation. 
The NT Church summons men to yield themselves 
to Christ. The mediaeval Church summons men 
to yield themselves to its authority. It incor- 
porates them in its organization, supplies them 
with divine grace, and legislates for them as they 
proceed to work out their salvation. 

‘ In the medifflval Church, the individual, gua individual, had 
little or no place. His salvation was conditioned from first to 
last by his belonging to a corporation, in whose privileges and 
functions he shared, through whose sacramente his life was 
nourished; by whose graduated hierarchy, though but the 
meanest servant of the Church, he was linked to the supreme 
Head; whose saints shielded him by their “merits," or helped 
him by their intercession. Through this corporation alone was 
he brought into touch with his Saviour. Outside the corpora- 
tion his soul was lost.’ I 

In this mediseval conception of salvation there is 
the practical and exquisitely skilful application of 
ideas which have occupied theologians from the 
days of Neo-Platonism, and of theories which have 
prevailed since Latin theology was constructed by 
Roman lawyers. The Churpli is the old Neo- 
Platonic ‘ bridge ’ over which the soul passes to the 
Absolute. The mediaeval Christian knows nothing 
of immediate access to God. He is confronted at 
every turn by the Church, the mediator. All 
divine influences, regenerative, educative, directive, 
come through the medium of the Church, with 
whom alone the ordinary Christian has ever 
directly to do. Grace is not, as in the NT, a 
saving, operative, love of God to sinners, but a 
substance, as Augustine conceived it, capable of 
being communicated after the analogy of food or 
medicine, with phvsical and hyperphysical results 
of a magical kina. "With such presuppositions, 
the process of salvation is elaborate, but quite 
intelligible and workable. 

(i.) Grace is infused into the soul in the aaorament of baptism 
and the Eucharist. In the one, life is communicated, first of 
all, to a soul conceived of as dead. In the other, renewed com- 
munications of life are made from time to time. Properly 
speaking, the celebration of Mass should be accompanied by 
communion. But mysticism with its own logic intervenes to 
make non-communicating attendance a means of grace. The 
mystery becomes one for eye and ear, for ossthetlo emotion and 
rapt adoring contemplation, and in this the union of soul with 
the divine is effected. Still the Eucharist holds its own as the 
peculiar medium through which the divine life is maintained in 
the believer ; the dead soul, being now quickened with divine 
energy, is able to perform good works. These are meritorious 
in the sight of God, and by their practice the sinner is trans- 
formed into a righteous person. This progressive sanctification , 
is crowned by justification. The way of salvation stretches 
before the medisaval Christian, arduous indeed and indefinitely 
prolonged, but plainly in view. Legal directions are abundant. 
A priestly director Is always available. This way, accordingly, 
has strong attractions for pure and earnest souls who keenly 
desire the blessedness of union with God, are deeply aware of 
their ignorance and weakness, and are glad to pay the price of 
a humbled reason and a surrendered will. The difficulty lay in 
the nature of the authority to which the soul was required to i 
bow. It was an external authority, and the method of salva- 
tion was legal and even commercial. It might well happen, 
therefore, to an earnest and determined spirit, as to Paul in 1 
earlier days and to Luther in the following age, that despair 
should settle down in darkness, unless a more excellent way 
were found. That way had been forgotten by the theologians I 
of the Church. As far as medimvalism was concerned, the only i 
alternative to lepfalism was mysticism— the way that plunges | 
over a precipice into the deeps of the unknown divine. j 

(ii.) Grace, when It becomes exhausted through human weak- 
ness and error, has to be restored. The loss of grace is an ever 
recurring fact. Machinery for its recovery is a pressing need. 
This need was met in the sacrament of penance (g.v.\ which, for 
obvious reasons, becomes of prime importance in this institute 
of salvation, and, in fact, is practically the salvation itself for 
all ordinary believers. Suppose, then, that a soul has fallen 
into mortal sin, and so has lost the grace infused into it at 
baptism or Eucharist, what must be done that the loss may bo 
recovered? First, there must be sorrow of heart, preferably 
confn'ft'o, though attritia with certain conditions appended 
might suffice ; then confession to the priest, guided by inter- 
rogatories, in which psychological skill, gained by long dealing 
with the secrets of human nature, aids the halting self- 
knowledge of the penitent; then the priestly absolution, wipbg 
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off the guilt of sin and delivering the soul from eternal damna- 
tion ; next, the * satisfaction’ (g-v.), or the task imposed by the 
priest, whereby the justice of God, pursuing sin with temporal 
punishments in this world or the next, is ‘ satisfied.’ By absolu- 
tion, granted in view of the satisfactions which are to follow, 
the soul is returned to a spiritual condition which makes it fit 
for further infusion of grace, and the interrupted course is 
resumed— grace, good works, merit, justification. 

A serious complication is introduced into the scheme by tlie 
granting of ‘ indulgences ’ (g.v.). These are the remission of the 
temporal punishments by authority of the pope, to whom is 
committed the wondrous treasury of the merife of the sainti 
This addition to the scheme was necessary to make it tolerable. 
Indulgences express the pitiful heart of the Church, refrainiog 
from legal exaction and devising means whereby God’s banished 
ones may be restored to Him. At the same time, an indulgence, 
in the midst of legalism, is fraught with moral peril ; and of 
this the practice of indulgences in the last years of the 16th 
cent, contains ample illustration. The mistake did not lie In 
the intention of the Church, but in the invincible dualism 
which externalized all the relations of God and man and in the 
end made salvation a compromise between justice and mercy. 

As the centuries rolled on, the limitations of 
the medimval Church became more and more 
evident. Profound dissatisfaction and wide-spread 
unrest characterized the religious life of the 
closing period of the Middle Ages. But deeper 
than discontent with the incidental features of the 
ecclesiastical system was tke demand for a revision 
of the theological presuppositions on which that 
system rested and for a reversion to the primal 
redemptive forces in the might of which Christi- 
anity from its birth-hour had gone forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer. 

2 . The doctrine of the work of Christ. — 
Doctrine always follows experience, reacting upon 
it and giving it a stereotyped form. The mediieval 
1 doctrine of salvation, accordingly, is the mediseval 
practice rationalized, illuminated, and fixed. 

The idea of God which governs mediteval soterio- 
lo^ is that philosophical abstraction of being or 
substance, blent with the idea of political absolut- 
ism, which we have seen at work in Latin theology. 
The one element is Greek— the unconditioned and 
transcendent nature of God. The other is Roman 
— the ivill of an absolute monarch. A God of this 
character stands outside of His world, which is 
entirely dependent upon Him, while its coming 
into existence at all remains inexplicable. Its 
relation to Him, at any point of its career, is that 
of an empketo a distant, inscrutable, and almighty 
prince. In His regulation of the affairs of His 
dominion God is governed by no other considera- 
tions than His own absolute will. This He utters 
in the form of law, and the maintenance of law 
He delegates to designated ministers — i.c. the 
hierarchy of the Church— ^whom He suitably 
endows and equips for the unique responsibility. 

Breaches of law are crimes. To meet the case of 
those who are guilty of breach of law hut who are 
nevertheless the objects of the inscrutable elec- 
tion of the divine mercy, the penitential discipline 
of the Church has been divinefyinstitiited. In tlie 
‘ satisfactions ’ rendered by the penitent law is 
upheld and the conscience is awakened to a rever- 
ential sense of its demands, -^t the same tini^ 
this is procedure merely. It is a dealing with 
individuals only, and is, so to, speak, empirical, 
and not absolute or final. Upon what does the 
penitential discipline rest ? It must tc warranted 
by, and bo an application of, the divine doling 
with the whole empire of God. That storehouse 
of merit, upon which the sinner ultimately de- 
p6nds for forgiveness snd. snnetifiention, ca.nnofc 
be left liable to depletion. It mast be secure and 
inexhaustible. There must be an absolute and 
final vindication of the divine law and the divine 
honour by which God’s government of the universe 
can be made inviolable and His preferential deal- 
ings with individuals be ratified. God, it wm 
plain, must intervene in the history of His world 
so as once for all to exhibit the supremacy of ilia 

law, the unassailable dignity of His name, what 
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is that act which possesses such momentous 
import ! Experimental faith had always fastened 
on the death of Christ. Tradition enshrined the 
Passion of the Kedeemer in the central articles of 
the Creed. Once the question, therefore, was 
raised as to the validity of the Church’s procedure in 
granting absolution to sinners, it could he answered 
only in one way: The Cross is the act which 
vindicates the divine law and honour and validates 
the Church’s procedure. The awakening mind of 
man, however, as it seeks to make faith conscious 
and clear, is not content with the bare fact. It 
presses for a theory. What the Cross of Christ 
this amazing significance ? The difference between 
this question and that which was the central 
problem of Greek theology has to be carefully 
noted. The Greek question is : How shall man, 
corrupt and dying, be united to, and made partici- 
pator in, the divine nature, and so he ‘deified’? 
The question which Latin thought made inevit- 
able, and which now in mediffival theology was 
asked in the most searching form, was this : How 
shall man, a convicted criminal, escape the doom 
which follows inevitably upon transgression in the 
court of divine inexorable justice? Putting the 
matter broadly, Vernon Bartlet and Carlyle say 
of the Latin temper : 

‘ Its typical product was not metaphysics but Jurisprudence ; 
and It was from this standpoint that man's relations even to 
God were regarded.’^ 

And these writers proceed to illustrate by quota- 
tion from Sir Henry Maine : 

‘ Almost anybody who has knowledge enough of Roman law 
to appreciate the Roman penal system, the Roman theory of the 
obligations established by Contract or Delict, the Roman view 
of Debts and of the modes of incurring, extinguishing, and 
transmuting them, the Roman notion of the continuance of 
Individual existence by Universal Succession, may be trusted 
to say whence arose the frame of mind to which the problems 
of Western theology proved so congenial, whence came the 
phraseology in which these problems were stated, and whence 
the description of reasoning employed in their solution.’ 

With special reference to the problem of salva- 
tion, the required form lies close at hand. For 
offences against law there must be satisfaction. 
The wrong-doer must make amends. This, how- 
ever, in the nature of the case is impossible. Man 
is finite ; but his offence is infinite, for it has been 
committed against an infinite Being. Infinite, 
therefore, must be the satisfaction. The need of 
satisfaction is met in the person and work of 
Christ. He is divine, and therefore His work has 
the required note of infinitude. He is human, and 
therefore His work can be viewed as rendered to 
God by man. His redemptive work is His death — 
a deed of superabounding merit ; and this, since 
the Son has no need of it for His own purposes, is 
available for those whose own merits so sorely need 
to be supplemented. The issue of this abounding 
satisfaction is twofold : Godward, it makes ample 
amends to the divine honour — the Lord of the whole 
earth has made His Name to be had in reverence 
of all His creatures ; manward, it supplies what is 
needed to enable the sinner, impotent in himself, 
to do good works, to obtain the reward of merit, 
and to become progressively sanctified and in the 
end justified. The death of Christ creates the 
treasury of grace and fills it with an inexhaustible 
supply of merit. Grace is a transferable quantity, 
wnicu God empl^oys for the benefit of His elect. 
By means of it He first starts them on the way to 
sanctification, in the sacrament of baptism ; and 
then from time to time, in the sacrament of 
penance. He replenishes this store. Thus does the 
riieqry of satisfaction, as applied to the work of 
Christ, arise from and return to the praxis, as 
observed in the Church. The one interprets the 
other. The mediceval mind found in the satisfac- 
tion theory tlie very mirror of itself, a Cliristianity 
1 CMstianits/ in Bistoiy, p. <20. 


intelligible to it, because it was simply the uni- 
versal practice of piety, expressed in terms of 
thought. Precisely at this point, however, a 
danger threatened the theory and indeed ultimately 
dissolved it. Eeason has undertaken to give a 
rationale of the work of Christ. But ivliat are the 
rights of reason ? It may he the handmaid of faith, 
or the equivalent of faith, or a power independent of 
faith ; and, if reason be ever pitted against faith, 
the human spirit will he divided within itself. 
This is, historically, the course of scholasticism as 
a whole and of the satisfaction theory in par- 
ticular.* In Anselm the satisfaction is a necessity 
flowing from the relation of God to the world. In 
Aquinas it is a method, not strictly necessary, but 
the most suitable for the end in view. In Duns 
Scotns it is grounded only in the absolute will of 
the Supreme Being ; and the death of Christ has 
just the value which God chooses to put upon it. 
The defects of the medimval satisfaction theory 
are obvious. They all flow from the non-Christian 
idea of God which medioeval thinkers took over 
from Greek thought. Mediseval thought is pene- 
trated by dualism and is congenitally incapable of 
yielding an adequate interpretation of Christian 
experience. Its (3od is the Absolute and cannot 
act within His world. He must have a delegate. 
What is achieved by this Other is presented to 
Him, and He enjoys the satisfaction rendered to 
Him. He is shut out of the sacrifice He demands. 
Its Christ is monophysite ; and incarnation is so 
delimited as to be made unreal. Christ is just 
human enough to be able to die. The sole point 
of interest is His death, the death of an infinite 
Being, from which His life falls apart, neither 
’vine value to the death nor receiving significance 
omit. This whole drama of divine redemption 
goes on apart from humanity. It is set in opera- 
tion at the Cross and is maintained in action by 
the Church. The Church is the proximate object 
of the sinner’s regard. With Christ he has 
nothing directly to do. Faith is directed to the 
Church ; it is assent to an out^yard authority con- 
ceived as the delegated authority of God ; it is 
not a direct relation of the soul to the Saviour. 
The Christian life, accordingly, is treated legally. 
Forgiveness is not thejorirw and the motive of the 
believer’s experience, but its difficult and pre- 
carious goal. Union to Christ is sacramental and 
occasional, not abiding as inward spring and 
energy. It belongs only to the higher substance 
of which man is composed and can be reached only 
when the dualism of matter and form has been 
conquered by the suppression of the one and the 
sole survival of the otlier. So closely are mediseval 
piety and mediceval theology bound up with a 
philosophy which was radically alien to the spirit 
of Christianity. 

The satisfaction theory did not pass unquestioned 
even in the Middle Ages, Abelard has been much 
praised and also severely blamed for rejecting it 
and substituting for it a ‘ subjective ’ or ‘ moral 
influence ’ theory. He has been regarded as far in 
advance of his time. When all is said, however, 
he remains mediteval still. He has not critically 
revised the idea of God, which remains still 
involved in the dualism in which Aristotle, as well 
as Plato, left it. His God is still transcendent. 
It is true that Abelard reacts strongly against the 
idea of law. Over against law he sets love. But 
the function of love is simply the function of law 
with respect to the world, it is a device to secure 
the submission of men. The satisfaction theory 
keeps the world going by means of a legal dis- 
cipline. For the legal discipline Abelard substi- 
tutes the exhibition of the divine love. An appeal 
is made to the tenderest emotions of the human 
1 See artt. Satisfaction, Scholasticish 
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heart. That appeal reaches its utmost poignancy 
in the Cross. There is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of Abelard’s personal response to the love 
of which he discourses so movingly. At the same 
time, he is still "within the sphere of mediceval 
praxis and mediceval piety. The merit of Christ 
— 1.6. the love manifest in His death — stimulates 
human action and makes possible merit of the 
same sort. Yet, of course, such merit is never 
sufficient and has to be supplemented by the inter- 
cessions of the Redeemer. In truth, so long as the 
idea of God remains where Greek thought had 
placed it, the theological account of redemption 
must remain arbitrary and unreal. 

3. The protest of mysticism. — ^The term ‘ mysti- 
cism,’ commonly employed to denote any religious 
experience which is very intense and emotional 
and cannot be formulated in intellectual utterance, 
properly implies a dualistic metaphysic— the effort 
to reach a unity which shall rise high above both 
the elements which have been set in mutual 


contrast. 

‘ God, tor the Mystic, is the One who is presupposed in all, 
God as God, as the unity above the difference of su'bject and 
object, to which everything is related and which itself is related 
to nothing ... for Mysticism, the negative so decisively pre- 
ponderjttes over the positive relation, that God and the world 
cannot be included in one thought.' 1 

The religion based on this philosophy gained 
classical expression in Plotinus and entered, essen- 
tially unchanged, into Christianity. It governed 
the theology of the Church. When, accordingly, 
we observe the phenomenon of mysticism arising 
in the Middle Ages, we are not to imagine that it is 
a protest against the piety of the medimval Church. 
It is that piety in its purest form. Every medim- 
val Christian has before him the mystic experience 
of a union of substance with the divine — a union 
which he can never effect by any effort except the 
effort Avhich is the cessation of all action ; an 
experience which is supra-rational and supra- 
ethical, ineffable and incommunicable. The ex- 
perience belongs to an inner region, where the 
soul, withdrawing from all finite things, matter, 
the world, the Church, and its OAvn separate exist- 
ence, finds God and is content. A mystic is out of 
place in any religious communion which does not 
ground its theology in the Neo-Platonic idea of 
God. Yet even that communion is not his resting- 
place. He will be in it and use its sacramental 
system. But his goal is beyond the Church and 
its institutions. 

The mediieval Church, however, was Latin as 
well as Greek. If its goal is a mystical salvation, 
it had a legal discipline to serve as a stage on the 
way- The exigencies of life compelled the ordinary 
type of believer to remain the slave of an external 
system. The Church, too, was bound to keep the 
vast majority of its subjects in this sendle condition. 
If every soul was a solitary, how could the Church 
rule the world? The Church, therefore, as the 
institute of salvation in the midst of a lawless 


world, was bound to be a legal system, holding 
down the individual by constraint of an extermu 
authority. But such suppression of the individual 
is, in essence, profoundly irreligious, for it sur- 
renders the idea of bringing the ordinary man into 
immediate relation to God. The protest against 
externalism is mysticism, which is ‘religion in its 
most concentrated and exclusive form . . . that 
attitude of the mind in which all other relations 
are swallowed up in the relation of the soul to 
God.’ ^ The mediceval Church, accordingly, held 
within itself, side by side, legalism and mysticism 
—both alike the products of a non-Christian con- 
ception of God. The medimval theologi.an’s philo- 
sophical presuppositions rendered him helpless. 
iCaira, Svolution of Tlitologyin the Greek Philotophert.tL 
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VII. Tee idea of salvation in tee teeo- 

LOGT OF TEE REFORMATION AND IN SUBSEQUENT 
TEOUGET. — Scholasticism reached the height of 
its power in Scotism, and thence began its long 
decline. The history of four centuries of Christian 
life and thought is filled with one long endeavour 
to remove the static Absolute from its supremacy 
in philosophy and theology and to find some con- 
ception of God more adequate to the realities of 
religious experience. The details of this history- 
are multitudinous. The main line, however, can 
be followed plainly enough ; and the great epochs 
stand out clearly. They may be named and briefly 
characterized in their relation to central Christian 
experience as follows. 

I. The return to experience. — While mediseval 
dualism was subjecting all human interests to the 
control of an absolute authority, which was held to 
express the sovereignty of God, these interests 
themselves were growing in value and were de- 
manding a more ample recognition and satisfaction. 
In every department of human life and action the 
feature of a confident and exulting appeal to 
experience is most marked. Nature stands out in 
its endless wonder and charm, with promise of 
amazing rewards to all who will diligently seek 
them. Eager explorers give the world to humanity 
as the sphere of action and achievement, wherein 
the mind of man may grow to its maturity. 
Human history thrills with interest, as it records 
the attainments and the triumphs as well os the 
agonies and tragedies of real men. Nations become 
conscious of themselves, not as pupils of Church 
and Empire, but as independent personalities with 
careers of their own. Above all and deeper than 
all, the human spirit seeks to break through forms 
which were ostensibly means of access to God, but 
had proved to be barriers. Formally, the move- 
ment we know as the Reformation (q.v.) was an 
effort to purge the Church of abuses, clear away 
its mythology, and rectify certain points in its 
theology. Really, it was something other, and 
more, than an intellectual, or even an ethical, 
demand. It was a quest for reality, and the 
direction of this quest was towards the New Testa- 
ment. In essence the Reformation was a revival 
of that primitive Christianity which had, indeed, 
never wholly faded from the Christian consciousness. 
Along with the piety whose roots lay in the old 
mystery-religions there had come down through 
the ages a religion whose gospel was the Gospels, 
whose salvation was the historic Christ, the living 
Lord, whose creed centred in the redemptive facts 
of His life, death, and resurrection, wliose piety 
was an immediate access to Him and an endeavour 


o be like Him. 

When absolutism, ecclesjMtical and dogmatic, 
iroved untenable, this religion became aware 01 
tself, found human voices in which to utter its 
nessage, and stood forth out of the "WTeckage of 
he past as essential Christianity," changeless as the 
inclmnging love of God. Such » religion reaches 
lack to ultimate unities of history and of cxjicn- 
nee which no dualistic logic can expre.ss. I he 
Ihristianity of the NT, long overlaid by dnalisni, 
3 a sj-n thesis of elements that are intelligible only 
riien grasped in their interrelations. Its note is 
,lway.s unity, the unity of life. Salvation comes 

0 the individual when he finds himself J"!”® 
inity, not absorbed or lost or suppressed, but lifted 
nt of a false separation, and so, for the first tune, 
ustified in his individuality ^d guaranteed in the 
ullness of his personality. Tins .salv^ion is seen 

1 Christ. We find God in Christ. Christ is the 

icamateloveofGod. Hy is the divine fomivmiess 

oeratinc" in the completeness of God a moral 
Lractef amid the conditions of hui^n sin and 
iLsery. He is this because of what He actuallj 
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■was, and did, and suffered. Yet His existence and 
His power are not limited to a few years oi time. 
He meets men always at the point where their need 
of God is deepest. Christianity is the historic 
Christ, but the historic Christ is timeless. The 
salvation thus presented in Christ is possessed in 
faith. What faith meant in Christian experience 
could not be understood by a theology governed bj’’ 
Greek and Latin presuppositions. In such a 
theology faith was only a preliminary step to a 
salvation carried on by a legal procedure and 
issuing finally in the beatific vision. But faith,_ as 
it deals with the personal Redeemer, is an action 
neither mainly mtellectual, as in assent, nor 
emotional, as in ecstasy. It is the action in which 
a soul, in full self-consciousness with sober self- 
iudgment, commits itself trustfully to the ever- 
lasting mercy, conveyed in the person and work of 
Christ. It is the act in which a soul passes from 
self-assertion to self-realization, througli surrender 
to, and identification with, the love which, in the 
life and death of Jesus, authenticates itself as 
divine redemptive efficacy. No activity of the 
human spirit could be more unlike surrender to a 
system or ecstatic plun^ into a sea of being. It 
has no affinities mth Roman legalism or Neo- 
Platonic mysticism. It implies a historic revela- 
tion and a personal relation to God. It permits 
no machinei'y of mediation and has no use for 
either hierurgy or hierarchy. In it the soul has 
immediate access to the Son of God and in Him 
finds the Father. This experience is the direct 
gift of God in Christ and confers on men that 
priestly privilege which non-Christian religions, 
and the medimval Church after them, had confined 
to a special and narrow caste. Without any 
apparatus of mysticism, the exercise of faith carries 
with it the blessing which is the eternal quest of 
the human spirit — union to God ; and that not as 
an impossible blending of substances, but as a 
relationship in which the man ■vvho gives himself to 
God gains fullness of personal life, while he draws 
increasing wealth of knowledge and power from the 
communications of the divine Word and Spirit. 
Faith is generically distinct from passivity. It is 
an energy of the soul. It is the whole energy of 
the soul in the moral sphere, needing no supplement 
to make it a condition in man of the experience of 
salvation. Faith sets the soul on that moral enter- 
prise whose goal is the accomplishment of the 
p^pose of divine love, revealed and guaranteed in 
Christ. The relation of faith and works is not n 
problem for faith. There can be no faith which is 
not a dynamic issuing in service. There can be no 
gift of salvation which is not at the same time the 
summons to a redemptive task. 

This salvation is accomplished as a life in the 
Spirit. Neither Greek mysticism nor Latin legal- 
ism had any room for the work of the Spirit. 
Theology added a locus regarding the Spirit, 
because of a clause in the baptismal formula and 
because of certain texts which it was impossible to 
ignore. But the application of dualism to Christi- 
anity made the NT idea of the Spirit, with its 
intensely Hebraic associations, utterly unintel- 
ligible. What philosophy ruled out and theology 
could not interpret Christian experience grasped 
as the simplest, divinest fact. To believe in Christ 
is to have the Spirit. The Spirit is not a proposi- 
tion to be admitted ; it is a power to be received 
and exulted in. In the reception of the Spirit the 
Chnstian apprehension of God'reacbes its deepest 
religious trath. God, and Christ, and the fellow- 
ship of believers are included in an experience of 
which the indwelling Spirit is the source and power. 
The Christian life is not lived outside of God, in a 
region where human effort is occasionally reinforced 
bj' infusion of grace. It is not drawn into the 


divine Being or Substance, so that a unity is 
reached by the suppression of ' man’s individuality. 
It is lived in God as the career of a personality 
which has a moral function in God’s universe and 
is called on to discharge it with entire consecration, 
the energy for fulfilment being supplied continually 
by the immanent Spirit of God. It is a life of 
intense and growing intimacy with God, in ■\vhich 
self-realization becomes complete in proportion as 
God is discovered to be the source and sum of all 
moral values and powers. 

The NT is full of the boldest sjmonyms, equiva- 
lences, and correspondences, ■which Greek theology 
could make nothing of, in which, however, Christian 
experience finds at once its interpretation and its 
nourishment. God and Christ; Christ and the 
Spirit ; the Redeemer and the redeemed ; the love 
which is God giving Himself to man, and faith 
which is man answering the approach of God; 
forgiveness and the new life; reconciliation and 
sanctification ; salvation and service ; salvation, 
present and to come — all such seeming contrasts, 
or even contradictions, are held together in the 
unity of a living experience. From the point of 
view of any logic knorni to the ancient world, 
Christianity was one vast paradox, an absurdity 
with which it w’as difficult to deal seriously. When, 
accordingly, that logic was adopted by the Church 
as the instrument of its self-expression, the result 
could not be satisfactory. The incompatibility of 
that logic with Christianity is registered in Clial- 
cedon, makes Augustine the fountain-head of 
divergent streams, and turns the mighty structure 
of mediiBval theology into an intolerable burden. 
The disappointing thing in the theology of the 
Reformation is that this incompatibility was not 
discerned, and no effort was made to substitute 
for the older forms others more adequate. The new 
life which was moving in the Church of the 16th 
cent. ‘ would have required a wholly new theology 
to match it, but to the production of such a tlieology 
the Protestant Church was for the time unequal.’^ 

2 . The continuity of mediaeval forms of thought. 
— Of the two strands of systematic thought which 
formed the traditional dogma it may be said, 
broadly, that in Lutheranism we have the con- 
tinuation of Greek and Alexandrian theology, 
while Calvinism continues the line of Latin 
theology. In Lutheranism rve have the mystical 
union of Christ and the believer, the communicatio 
idiomatum as a theory of Christ’s person, the 
doctrine of the Real Presence in the Encharist; 
all conceived in the vein of Greek theology. In 
Calvinism ■Nve have the governing principle of the 
divine sovereignty, conceived in the style of Roman 
imperialism. By means of this organizing idea a 
systematic theology was constructed which ap- 
pealed to the interest of dogmatic completeness 
and was able to meet Roman dogma with a dog- 
matism as finished and masterful. In virtue of 
this conception also an ecclesiastical polity was 
derised which carried into the new age the old idea 
of the Churchy as an independent and imperial body, 
representing in spiritual things the supremacy of 
God, strong to resist aggression and insistent in its 
claim, not merely to be supported by the State, but 
to give to the State guidance and rule in all things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 

Lutheranism, with its individualistic and mysti- 
cal tendencies, made the Church, as in the old 
Greek empire, subservient to the State, with 
portentous results in the history of Germany. 
Calvinism made men and nations strong to resist 
despotism and created nations whose passion is 
liberty. The retention by Calvinism, however, 
of the Latin idea of God made impossible anj’ 
thorough revision of dogma. In the history of the 
I Denney, Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 92. 
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attempt to make mediseval thought serve the 
rarposes of Reformation experience there are three 
eading phases. 

(а) The ‘satisfaction,^ theory . — This is intended 
to solve that central problem of soteriology which 
Anselm was the first to face explicitly ; Cur Deus 
homo ? Particularly, why was the Cross necessary 
or, at least, divinely chosen, to meet the situation 
created by sin and form the warrant of human 
salvation in face of the judgments of a holy God 
and the sentence of an accusing conscience 1 The 
category of satisf actio, supplied by the old Latin 
theology and applied by mediaeval theology to the 
work of Christ, is taken over by Calvinism without 
any sense of its inadequacy to represent NT truth 
and life. Indeed, the Calvinistic use of it is more 
rigidly Latin even than that common in mediaeval 
theologians. In Anselm satisfaction is not punish- 
ment, IS indeed an alternative to it. In Aquinas 
satisfaction is punishment of a sort. In Calvin the 
satisfaction made in the sufiering of the Redeemer 
is explicitly and fully penal. The imagery is that 
of a court of justice — in this case divine justice — 
absolutely unerring and altogether inexorable in 
judgment. We must not allow the terror of this 
scheme to confuse us as to its moral quality. A 
Roman emperor, administering the affairs of the 
world in accordance with a system of law which he 
has ordained, is a far better God than an oriental 
despot whose will is caprice, or a feudal monarch 
punctilious as to his honour, or a pope dispensing 
grace for a consideration. Calvinism is making 
thorough work of the forensic form of thought. 
The real demand raised by the logical perfection of 
the Calvinistic scheme is for a reconsideration of 
the idea of God. Is the God of Jesus a magnified 
Roman emperor? Is this the God whom the 
penitent and the believing find in Christ? Is 
salvation purchasable by punishment or by any 
other device known to law? Is the Redeemer a 
divine Being, who is just human enough to transact 
business with God on a basis of strict legal satis- 
faction ? Is justification so forensic that sanctifi- 
cation is only a required addendum to be carried 
on, out of court, by extra-legal directions and 
incentives ? The Christian consciousness awaken- 
ing to such questions will leave the scheme as such 
on one side, go back to the NT, live over again the 
experience of the first believers, and make a new 
discovery of Jesus, and of God in Him. 

(б) The Socinian criticism. — Historically, the 
most acute and yet the most fruitless criticism 
of the forensic theology comes from Socinian- 
ism (q.v.). Socinianism is the continuation of 
mediseval thought in its last stage of abstractness 
and formalism. Its God is the Scotist impersona- 
tion of dominium dbsolutum. His will operates 
in a moral vacuum. Sin is no more than a private 
debt. Atonement is superfluous. The Socinians 
are simply Scotists who have no barrier of ecclesi- 
astical authority to prohibit them from pursuing 
the logic of mediaeval thought to its bitter end. 
Their system is mediaeval orthodoxy turned inside 
out. Socinian criticism of the satisfaction theory 
accordingly is directed from the point of view of 
that absolutist view of God which was behind the 
Latin theology, and had not been questioned in 
the Reformation theology, and is a lorraally con- 
sistent application of it. But, since that idea is 
not the Cnristian idea of God, the Socinian criticism 
does not touch the heart of the Christian experience. 
It may be formally correct to say with Socinianism 
that satisfaction and remission exclude one another, 
that grace and merit are contradictories, but no 
man has experienced the divine forgiveness apart 
from the love that sufiered on the Cross ; and all 
the redeemed grasp in the unity of experience the 
qratuito and the propter Christum. It may be 


logically absurd to say that God made satisfaction 
to Himself when Christ suffered on the Cross. But 
the faith that receives salvation is profoundly 
aware that God is in that action and passion and 
is charging Himself with the cost of redemption. 
The satisfaction theory may commit the grave 
ethical and theological error of holding the divine 
attributes apart, and specially of pitting holiness 
and love against one another ; but an experimental 
knowledge of God passes by all such impossible 
dissection and sees in Christ the whole character 
of God, holy in love and loving in holiness. 
Socinianism is individualism. Its method is that 
of formal logic, deducing its conclusions from 
assumed premisses. The strength of the satisfac- 
tion theory was its sense of the necessary relations 
of God_ and man in a moral universe. Its weakness 
lay in its conception of that universe as an imperial 
realm, governed by an absolute monarch and 
administered by strict judicial procedure. The 
Christian consciousness has accepted this concep- 
tion in lieu of a better, because it has felt that 
here, rather than in Socinianism, moral values and 
redemptive forces were secured. 

(c) The Grotian compromise . — Grotius (q.v.) sets 
out to defend the Catholic doctrine of satisfaction 
against the Socinian criticism. Y et he shares with 
Arminianism the Scotist conception of the domin- 
ium absolutum. God is under no obligation to 
inflict punishment for breach of His law. Grotius 
rejects the category of private right, according to 
which sin was a debt which it was open to God to 
remit at His own discretion without satisfaction. 
But he remains within the circle of Latin thought 
in regarding God under the analogy of head of the 
State. The State, however, is not an empire, and 
God is not a feudal lord ; He rules with enlightened 
and constant regard for the welfare and happiness 
of His subjects. Wisdom and benevolence deter- 
mine His dealings with His people. They sin, no 
doubt, but their sins cannot really injure God ; 
neither His honour nor His justice requires that 
He shall punish sin ; but, as a beneficent ruler. He 
cannot allow the presence of sin in His dominions. 
He employs penalty, accordingly, simply as the 
proper means towards the end in view. That end 
is the preservation of order and the restraint of 
transgression. The whole conception exactly 
reproduces the ideal of statesmanship, when 
absolutism in politics is giving way to the modem 
conception of a well-ordered realm, where human 
life and happiness are_ reasonably secure. It 
belongs to God’s surpassing wisdom that He did 
devise an adequate scheme, by which the beimfits 
of penalty could be secured to His realm, without 
the odious necessity of inflicting the extreme 
penalty of the law upon law-breakers. Suppose 
His Son, the heir to the divine dominion, Himseir 
guiltless of any offence, were to receive in His 
person, not, of course, punishment, but such pains 
as might be a vivid and awful symbol of punism 
ment, would not this make such a profound 
impression on the mind of beholders, conscious of 
what was appointed them by the law of the State, 
that they, would recoil from sin and avoid those 
dreadful consequences of law^hreakmg which had 
received in the passion of the Redeemer so tremen- 
dous an iUustration? Faith can draw nounshment 
from faulty metaphors and ill-draivn pictures. 
But surely there never ivas a worse dooHine ,ot 
salvation than that irhich represents the Cross os 
a triumph of administrative wisdom, securing a 
condition of public order in which people may live 
leisured and pleasant lives, undisturbed by the 
malign activities of criminals and 
The worst features of the Greek and the Latin 
conceptions of God, with the Abelardian impres- 
sionism thrown in, are reproduced in the Grotian 
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reading of the satisfaction theory. Analogy for 
analogy, that of civil government is -worse than 
that of the court-room. The latter suggests at 
least the inevitableness of a moral order. The 
former is coloured by the changeahleness of 
olitical expediency. The ohnous criticism upon 
oth is that they are mere analogies, or metaphors, 
or illustrations, which do not and cannot express 
the whole Christian truth. 

3 . The disintegration of dogma. — The Grotian 
theory is the death-knell of scholasticism, whether 
medireval or Protestant. It represents the ex- 
haustion of forms of thought which had come 
down through the ages uncriticized and unrevised. 
The great upheaval of the Reformation is 
beginning to tell in the region of doctrinal 
reflexion. At first, however, the endeavour after 
a new theology takes destructive form. The 
disintegration of the dogmatic system constructed 
under Greek and Latin influence proceeded along 
various lines of thought -with intensifying force, 
till Kant’s drastic criticism re-stated the whole 
problem of man’s relation to God and the world 
and demanded a new solution. Three movements 
within this period are of special interest and 
importance. 

(o) Pietism is a peculiarly Continental phen- 
omenon, which has its English parallel in Revival- 
ism. Pietism is a revolt against three forces 
which had oppressed the human spirit and had 
hindered the deepening of Christian experience: 
against intellectualism, which had turned faith 
into the acceptance of dogmatic propositions; 
against institutionalism, which had subjected the 
individpal to an external authority ; against 
professionalism, which had made theology the 
province of experts and had excluded the lay mind 
from_ the privileges and responsibilities of re- 
flective thought. It demands piety as the test of 
Christian standing. It asserts the need of an 
individual relation to God and the right of the 
individual to the dignity of a child of God and a 
freeman in the realm of spiritual realities. It 
stands independently relateu to dogma and places 
upon it a pragmatic valuation, according as it 
ministers to the wealth of the soul's inner life. In 
all this pietism was occupying Reformation ground. 
At the same time, it did not occupy precisely the 
same position towards dogma as did the theologians 
oi the Reformation. They believed in systematiza- 
tion and were consciously constructive in their 
efibrts. The pietists disregarded system and 
concentrated on those doctrines which were dis- 
tinctly _ experiential in their import and Avere 
susceptible of psychological exposition. If they 
had generalizea this method, they would have 
anticipated modem thought in a remarkable 
degree. As it Avas, their chief interest lay in the 
experiences of the individual soul ; and their main 
theological Avork Avas done in connexion AAuth the 
fact of conversion and the process of sanctification. 

Tlip merits and defects of pietism and its 
English equivalents in more recent times are 
patent. They aAvoke the conscience and appealed 
for faith AA'ith prophetic ferv'our and poAver. They 
inspired magnificent evangelistic and missionary 
enterprises. They set in operation humanitarian 
Avork, Avhich endured long after the special religious 
conceptions that attended its beginning had been 
forgotten. At the same time, their conception of 
salA’ation Avas narrowly subj'ective and tended to 
concentrate attention on states of the soul’s inner 
experience and to erect as standard of Christian 
perfection resthetic and emotional delights rather 
than righteousness and truth. Such a salA-ation 
omits three-quarters of life from its purvieAV and 
makes duty and A'irtue an annex to Christian 
experience rather than its product and its verifica- 


tion. This BubjectiArism has resulted, too, in a 
loAvered conception of the Church as the sphere 
and instrument of the Christian salvation and in 
a tendency to revert towards separatism and 
quietism (o.v.). The result has been to deprive 
the Church of its richest and most vital elements 
and to condemn it to barrenness and futility. Men 
have been repelled alike by the narroAvness of 
an individualistic piety and by the abstrac- 
tions of dogmatic theology and institutionalized 
Christianity. 

(b) Mysticism. — Formalism and extemalism in 
all ages produce mysticism, and the essence of 
mysticism is ever the same. Accordingly, Avhen 
AA'e note the ominous deA'elopment of Protestant 
scholasticism, we eagerly aAvait the appearance 
of the mystic protest. Nor are Ave disappointed. 
Mystics confront the Protestant ascendancy and 
invite elect souls to draAV apart from institutional 
Christianity and find God in the depths of their 
OAvn souls. The most interesting and influential 
of these intense spiritual individualists Avere, 
undoubtedly, the Quakers, who found in a 
Scotsman, Barclay of Ury, their ablest systematic 
thinker. This Aberdeenshu-e laird dared to oppose 
the Calvinism Avhich held the great maj'ority or his 
felloAv-coun^raen in Avhat he believed to be gross 
darkness. He did not mean, indeed, to deny the 
objective ground on Avhich the traditional ortho- 
doxy, Roman and Reformed alike, had based the 
fact of salvation. But he placed alongside of the 
historic fact an inAvard mystery, Avhose singular 
value tends to make the other unnecessary. 

There is a * two-fold redemption’: the first ‘performed and 
accomplished by Christ /or us in His crucified body without 
us,’ the other ’wrought by Christ in us, which no less properly 
is called and accounted a redemption than the former.’ By 
the first * we are put into a capacity of salvation.’ By tho 
second 'we witness this capacity brought into act.’ Tho 
historically procured ‘capacity,’ hoAvever, is really not needed. 
God has given Christ as a Light which ‘ enlightcneth the hearts 
of all for a time, in order to saivation . . . and would work out 
the salvation of all if not resisted.’ This Light is ‘ a spiritual 
substance which may bo felt In the soul and apprehended.’ 
This Light is seen in the historic Christ, yet the history and the 
mystery of Christ fall apart. ’The history is profitable and 
comfortable AA-ith tho raj-stery end never without it ; but the 
mystery is and may be profitable without the e.tplicit and 
outward knowledge of the history.’ ‘ In regard Christ is in all 
ns in a seed, yea, and that he never is nor can be separate from 
that pure and holy seed and light which is in all men, there, 
fore may it be said in a larger sense, that he is In all.’ Salvation, 
therefore, is not bound up with any historic facta : and Christ 
becomes other than the Jesus of histoo'. He is tho Xiyos 
<nrtpisariK6s of old Greek thought. ‘As many ns resist not tnis 
light, but receive the same, it becomes in them an holy, pure and 
spiritual birth, bringing forth holiness, righteousness, purity, 
and all those other blessed truths which are acceptable to God.’ 
'This inward birth of Christ in man’ is that by which we are 
‘made just’ and so Justified; for Justification means ‘making 
one Just, and not reputing one merely such, and is all one with 
sanctification.'! 

The good laird’s interest in righteousness is deep 
and true, and his protest against the ‘ satisfaction ’ 
theory is intelligible. But the background of his 
thought is none other than Neo-Platonism. His 
conception of salvation Avould be as blank and 
enipt^ as the mystic plunge into the Absolute, 
Avere it not for the accident that Barclay was a 
devout believerin Christ, deeply exercised in Christ- 
ian experience. Quakerism has lovely fruits and 
has a strong fascination for all Avho have felt the 
fmitlessness of intellectualism. But in itself it 
has the instability and incommunicableness of the 
mystic rapture. The Christian salvation cannot 
be separated from the redemptive action of God in 
history. Mystics abound throughout Christendom 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. They provide 
a refuge in the midst of that dogmatism Avhich 
their influence tended to destroy. They are in- 
tensely interesting personalities. But there is no 
advance in their thought beyond the point reached 

! An Apofojy for the True Christian Divinitv, London, 1678, 
prop. vli. 5 3 f . 
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by Plotimis, and the differences between them do 
not obscure the identity of their central positions.^ 

(c) Rationalism. — lieflective thought has a 
necessary function in reference to religious experi- 
ence. This function it does not exercise alone, 
but always in conjunction uuth conscience, feeling, 
and ■\\t11 . 

Knowledge in the NT ia ‘not nn abstractly intellectual view 
of Christianity . . . not only a deeper comprehension of the 
Christian revelation itself, but a deeper insight into its practical 
significance and obligations. . . . Some such thing— not in the 
sense of a speculation a priori, without ethical inspiration, but 
in the sense of nn expression and interpretation of Christian 
faith, which shall be pervaded throughout by the spiritual virtue 
of that faith— seems to be set before ns by the NT writers as the 
ideal of “ knowledge.” ’ 2 

Suppose, however, the intellectual element in 
this complex function of the mind were isolated 
from all other elements and erected into a stand- 
ard of the truth and value of a living religions 
experience, it is plain that the result would be 
defective. The tendency to such false isolation 
and elevation of intellect lies close at hand, and 
theology in all ages has felt it as a temptation. 
When the temptation is yielded to, the result is 
rationalism [q.v . ). Practically, it means ‘ salvation 
by wisdom.’ Religion is cast into propositional 
form. The acceptance of this form rs treated as 
the condition of salvation. Salvation is intellect- 
ualized and thereby, of course, emptied of its vital 
force. In post-Reforniation thought prior to Kant 
rationalism reigned supreme. On the one side, it 
assumed the form of dogmatic orthodoxy and pro- 
fessed to be a formal and systematic presentation 
of saving truth. The more rigorously the logic of 
the understanding was applied to the fullness of 
religious life, the more elaborate the system 
became, and the less able it was to sustain ite o^vn 
weight. Controversies broke out, sects multiplied, 
weapons of mutual exclusion w'ere employed, and 
salvation was disfigured by the very process that 
was meant to defend it. On the other side, 
rationalism appears as criticism of dogma. At first 
the movement is not directed against the content 
of the Christian revelation. Men like Baxter 
among the Nonconformists or the Cambridge 
Platonists among the Anglicans are in full sym- 
pathy with evangelical Christianity. But they 
are repelled by the Protestant scholasticism. The 
Cambridge men, in particular, occupied the position 
of the Alexandrian theologians. They are seeking 
to do a genuinely constructive work in theology. 
They have borrowed their ruling principles, how- 
ever, from the Alexandrians — just as the Alexan- 
drians borrowed from prevalent Greek modes of 
thought. They did not estimate correctly the 
nature and issues of the principles they were thus 
assuming, and they were brought near the result 
that ever haunts Greek thou^t, viz. the under- 
valuing of the historical basis of redemption and 
the relapse into mysticism. Their Platonism is 
really N^eo-Platonism. Their chief value is that 
they created an atmosphere in which the Christian 
soul might grow in sweetness of spirit and toler- 
ance of judgment. After all, however, theirs was 
a cloistered virtue. They were not able to inter- 
pret Christianity afresh to a generation under the 
control of dogmatism. The critical process took 
further and more aggressive shape in the move- 
ment of which English Deism (q.v.) is the best- 
known representative. This movement is as < 
intellectualist as the orthodoxy it combated. Its 
aim is not to dispense with dogma, but to reduce 
the dogmatic system to an easier compass. Christi- 
anity is still gnosis ; but its propositions can be cut 
down to a few brief statements. Salvation is still 
by wisdom ; but the opinions offered for acceptance 

^ B.g., WiUiam taw and the Quakers; cf. J. It. Overton, 
William Late, Bonfuror and iiyftie, tendon, 1681, pp. 418-420. 

a Denner, IIDS, art ' Enowledpc.' 


are such as -will find the minimum of opposition 
from the human understanding. Such reduction 
of dogma has no religious value. Rather, it accent- 
uates the essential e'vdl of all dogma. It accentuate-s 
that ‘usurpation of the understanding ’ which make.s 
rationalism so strong in its attack on orthodoxy and 
so useless as a contribution to the higher life of the 
spirit. Further, a rationalism that cleaves to a 
few dogmas is powerless against an application of 
its own rigorous method, which discards all dogma 
and delivers the human mind once for all from all 
bondage to external authority. Christianity was 
never so near extinction as in the period which 
began with the Protestant dogmatic and ended 
with dogmatic atheism. The root of all the evil 
is plain. Theology has lost touch with life. It 
has ceased to be a real soteriology. It has betaken 
itself to system-building and has forgotten its true 
task, the interpretation of the Christian salvation 
as an actual experience of living men. 

4 . The movement towards reconstruction. — ^In 
place of decadent scholasticism there came a great 
return to experience. . In, every department of 
thought there is an abandonment of scholastic 
methods and a recurrence to the facts of life. 
Physical science enters confidently into its king- 
dom. The historical method of study, critical in 
its approaches, constructive in its aim, governs 
procedure in philosophy and theology. Literature 
emerges out of pedantry and formalism and becomes 
vivid, human, free, and varied. Social and econ- 
omic forces gain increasing practical and scientific 
recognition. Deeper and more influential than all 
these efforts after reality is the revival of religion 
which characterized the second half of the 18tfi 
cent., continued during most of the 19th cent., and 
spread through all lands occupied by daugliter 
churches of the Reformation. As in that century 


when Christianity was bom and in that which saw 
the collapse of mediaevalism, so now men became 
deeply penetrated by a sense of the need of divine 
redemptive power to deliver them from the moml 
evils which afflicted them. All problems of life 
and thought were seen to run back to the ultimate 
problem of man’s relation to God. Salvation, as 
m the Ist cent, and in the 16th, was an imperious 
demand of the human spirit. As in those two 
great epochs of religious history, the response to 
this need came in a new proclamation of the love 
of God, manifested in the life and suffering of the 
historic Redeemer. Christianity was, as it were, 
reborn in the consciousness of men, and something 
of the gladness and power of NT days re-visited 
the fainting Church. _ . 

Theology and philosophy in this period alike 
address themselves to constructive work. In such 
an endeavour the activities and results of the past 
could not be forgotten. All the greater forms 
of ancient thought are reproduced. Yet there are 
deep lines of demarcation which separate modern 
thought from those typical forms wlnah, after 
eighteen centuries of dominance, pen.shed nnuor 
the criticism of Hume and the yet more tiioron|?Ii- 
going criticism of Kant. The bro-ml distinction 
ronsfsts in this : that, whereas ancient thought, 
in its Greek and Latin forms and in its rnediieval 
continuation, is governed by metaphysical dualism, 
modem thought, in all its forms, has abandoned 
the attempt to construct a nnivercc out of two 
opposed elements. The Greek idea of an Absolute, 
out of relation to the finite, to ho reached by a 
mpra-rationa! endeavour of soul, is fina»y .sur- 
rendered. The Absolute, howevnr dehncd, must 

he conceived as manifesting itself in the fullness 
jf life, to be apprehended, therefore, not by going 
jub-dde of experience, but by 
heart of experience and reaching that which is at 
mce the highest value and the Kuprernc rcali j. 
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The problem, in one word, is reconciliation. How 
is man to discern and appropriate the fundamental 
unity through which all human interests are to 
be reconcUed and harmonized? It is the under- 
lying problem of economics, of social and political 
science, as well as of philosophy in its broadest 
range and of theology in its specific task. Salva- 
tion is conceived as essentially functional and 
organic. The effort is made to combine two aspects 
of salvation which had been often held apart. The 
one is the objective and historic : the imifying of 
life cannot take place, in idea merely ; it must be 
wrought out for men in a history, it it is ever to 
be appropriated by men as an inspiration and a 
power. The other is the subjective and experi- 
ential : the action in which reconciliation is 
achieved cannot be an isolated historic incident. 
Saivation is not a transaction. It is an action 
indeed, but such an action as is continued in the 
experience of men and does really organize human 
life into a living unity. The 19th cent, is remark- 
able for its interest in history. It is the period of 
‘lives of Christ’; so confident is it that what it 
needs is to be found in Him, if only Ho were 
properly understood. It is remarkable, also, for 
its intense concern with human welfare. The con- 
stant political upheavals which mark its course are 
subordinate in importance to the goal of social 
improvement which they are supposed, often mis- 
takenly, to attain. No way or salvation which 
does not issue in the moral uplift of the individual 
and of society can make successful appeal to the 
modem mind. Atonement must be real at-one- 
mont, of man and God, and of man wdth man. 
When from the standpoint of our own day we 
survey the field and note the many volumes and 
all their plans and schemes, we perceive that, amid 
this bewildering variety, there is one controlling 
auest, viz. for a secure doctrine of salvation. This 
aoes not mean that the modem mind will ever 
bind upon itself the intolerable yoke of a dogmatic 
system. Still, ns it surveys a century of varied 
and intense activity, ns it finds all gains and values 
imperilled in the great disaster of a world war, as 
it looks forward to an era of reconstruction, it does 


require that the forces of redemption shall be under- 
stood, so that humanity shall be saved with a salva- 
tion which shall atone for unspeakable •wrong, 
repair intolerable waste and injury, and compre- 
hend all nations in mutual service and helpfulness. 

Success in the effort to reach a truly organic idea 
of salvation has been very varied. Certain types 
of doctrine may be distingiiished in the lending 
thinkers of the period. .Affinities with past con- 
ceptions may be noted, with a constant reaching 
out after more concrete modes of thought. 

(o) Salvation by toisdorn . — The old Greek intel- 
lectualism has its modern representatives in Hegel 
and the great English thinkers who carry on the 
idealist tradition. Let the idea of God be con- 


ceived as that of a self-differentiating unity. Let 
the element of difference appear in the individual’s 
intense consciousness of liimself, with separate 
rights and claims. It is plain, then, what sm and 
salvation mean. Sin is the turning of the self 
against the unity -which alone gives it meaning. 
Salvation 17111 be the dying to this selfish self and 
the alBrmation bj’ the self of its oneness with the 
universal Self, in whose completeness all elements 
of diflerence lose their separateness and arc recon- 
ciled to ono_ another. ‘Die to live’ is the gospel 
which each individual must preach to himself. In 
the act in which he thus dies he enters a new life. 
In the life thus reached by death his sin is seen to 
be lifted from him. It has been already borne 
by the universal consciousness, of which he is by 
nature a partaker, to ■which he owes both the 
possibility of sin and the power of redemption. 


Historic Christianity sees this unity with the divine 
exhibited supremely in the consciousness of Christ. 
The ordinary man will do ■u’ell to attach himself to 
that great discoverer of the way of salvation. But 
the salvation is not dependent on Jesus, and there 
is no need or room for trust in Him. The salva- 
tion is the discovery by the individual of his one- 
ness -with God; and it is made by sheer force of 
thought. 

No philosophy ivas ever more religious. It is 
Neo-Platonism purged of dualism. It is Platonism 
interpreted, corrected, enriched. But it is not 
Christianity. The dualism it supposes itself to 
have transcended is sunk too deep in human nature 
to he exorcized hy a formula. God is more than 
an idea, even than ‘the Idea.’ Christ is more 
than an illustration of a process of thought. 
Salvation hy wisdom is for an intellectual dlite. 
It is neither universal, final, nor effective. 

(b) Salvation by feeling . — ^Intellectualism never 
fails to produce the protest of feeling. Over 
against the makers of systems and the keen-witted 
destroyers of systems stand continually the meat 
company of the mystics. Jacobi, stirred botn_ hy 
the success and by the failure of Kant’s critical 
philosophy, maintains that the mere understanding 
can indeed bring us only to phenomena. The 
realities of God and the spiritual life are inaccess- 
ible to its procedure, 'rhey are not, however, 
on that account out of reach. Another faculty, 
which sometimes he calls ‘faith’ and sometimes 
‘reason,’ conducts us to the supreme realities and 
gives ns a direct perception of them. The same 
mystical vein is present in Schleiermacher {?.«.), 
combined with a strong sense of the value of the 
historic redemption in Christ and of the or{;anic 
fullness of the Christian life. Eeligion is neither 
philosophy, nor theology, nor ethic. Its source 
IS deep beneath intellect and will. It consists in 
a state of soul wherein oi'dinary activities are 
suppressed and the whole being is surrendered 
to the ovenvhelming sense of the presence of 
the Infinite. This condition is the very essence 
of salvation. The Christian religion owes its 
supremacy to the fact that in it this sense of the 
Infinite and the soul’s absolute dependence upon 
it is evoked, and maintained, in a unic^ue degree. 
Christ holds the central place in this religion 
because He lived habitually in this consciousness 
of God’s presence. The Church, as the fellowship 
of those who trace their new life to the spirit of 
Jesus, is the organ whereby Christ’s consciousness 
of God is to be disseminated throughout humanity. 
In Ritschl’s words : 

‘Redemption is the actual liberation of believerB from the 
Bin that prevails in them, by communication of the power of 
His consciousness of God, ivhich the individual receives in the 
fellowship of those -who resemble Him.’ 1 

Schleierraacher’s message was life from the dead 
to a Church dying of intellectualism. It was 
pietism lifted out of a narrow groove and applied 
to the widest problems of philosophy and religion. 
It communicated an impulse to theology which 
has never ceased to act, recalling it to its real 
function as interpreter of the Church’s life. It 
was a determined effort to deliver mysticism from 
the twin errors which continually haunt it— the 
unden'aluing of history and the isolation of the 
indiyidnal. Christ and the Church are brought 
within the scope of the mystic experience and are 
mad e_ essential to it. Yet, after all, religion, as 
Sdileierinacher conceives it, is essentially mysti- 
cism. It implies the dualism which is the pre- 
supposition of Neo-Platonism and which recurs 
even in Spinozisra. The Infinite does in effect 
absorb the finite. Salvation does mean the dis- 
solution of the soul in tlie rapture of its sense of 

Critical Hist, of the Christian Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1S72, p. 407. 
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the Infinite and the Eternal. The ^ower in virtue 
of which man reaches the Infinite is not the 
intellect or the will ; neither is it faith, in the 
NT and Reformation sense of fidiicia. Religion 
is not action, nor does it urge men to activity. 
It is the soul feeling itself as one ivith God. God, 
in such an experience, is not viewed as personal. 
Schleiermacher, like all mystics, shrinks from the 
popular language which makes of God an indi- 
vidual like all other individuals, only bigger and 
stronger. But he carries this reverence to the 
characteristic mystical position that ‘ omnis deter- 
minatio est negatio ’ ; and in this denial of pre- 
dicates to God personality too is lost. With it 
there is lost also the conception of a divine end, 
and a divine historic action, and a redemption 
which is an achievement of love. In spite of the 
Christian doctrinal construction and the beauti- 
fully Christian spirit, we are still at the point 
where mysticism resolutely abides, at which salva- 
tion is an ineffable and incommunicable experience 
of the individual soul, not merely immediate, but 
unmediated by any Saviour or any saving deed. 
At this point mysticism and Christianity part 
company. It is significant that in the exhaustion 
which attended the close of the 19th cent., and the 
destruction of all institutional forms of life which 
has marked the second decade of the 20th cent., 
there has prevailed a deep and wide-spread 
interest in mysticism. Its historic representatives 
are being sympathetically studied. Its psycho- 
logical elements are being analyzed. To it, as to 
the essence of religion, men are being recalled, 
and in it, it is hoped, they will unite in a com- 
munity of soul which disregards divergences of 
ecclesiastical connexion. Sects are springing up 
in which — e.g., ‘ Christian Science’ {q.v .) — m spite 
of the grotesque ignorance they display, we can 
see that a mystic innuence is at work, giving them 
any real value they may possess. The net result 
is the same as in any other era in which mysticism 
has arisen. Its value lies in its protest. Its weak- 
ness lies in its dualism and individualism. Its 


of destructive thinkers. The world of his day 
honoured him with a bishopric, but left his message 
severely alone. Not to him, but to John Wesley, 
on whom, it is to be feared, he looked with some 
degree of contempt, was the moral uplift of his 
generation to be due. Stoicism has no gospel, 
bids each man be his oivn Saviour, permits no 
objective mediation of salvation, stands erect, 
great, somewhat grim, and a total failure. 

In Kant (q.v.) the destructive criticism of the 
18th cent, is carried to its most drastic issues. The 
whole structure of dogmatism crumbles beneath 
his blows. He had finally demonstrated that that 
power of the mere understanding and that method 
of logical process by which the great dogmatic 
systems had been reared are incompetent to reach 
the sphere of things real. By the same rigid 
criticism he also demonstrated that the attack 
upon dogmatism is open to the same condemnation 
as dogmatism itself. If dogmatism is incompetent, 
so also is scepticism. Never was so great a 
destroyer. But, with him, destruction is only a 
preliminary step. In heart he is a Milder. He 
belongs in intention to the period not of disintegra- 
tion, but of reconstruction. He himself, however, 
scarcely advances beyond Stoicism; nothing is 
more interesting in him than his attempt to make 
Stoicism Christian, though, in effect, all that he 
does accomplish is to turn Christianity into a 
Stoic philosophy. Above the world of phenomena, 
to which alone the intellect conducts us, there is 
the region of ethical value, ivhich is the sphere 
of reality. In the former man is an empirical 
object, and therefore not free. In the latter he is 
free, because freedom means the determination of 
the self by its own law ; and the noumenal self 
gives the law to itself. Suppose, however (what 
is indeed the case) that man has ceased to be Ws 
real noumenal self and, by an act which on Kantian 
principles is really inexplicable, has allowed him- 
self to be determined, not by the law of his real 
being, but by things sensuous and empirical, how 
shall he deliver himself ? What shall he do to be 


presuppositions are not those of Christianity, and 
its salvation is radically distinct from that with 
which Christianity meets the need of man — in the 
1st cent., in the 16th, or the 20th. 

(c) Salvation hy power of will. — Stoicism, like 
mysticism, stands strong in a period of intellectual 
impoverishment and moral anarchy. It differs, 
at least in its primary form, by being the assertion, 
and not the despair, of self. Mysticism carries 
the denial of things finite one degree farther than 
Stoicism and denies the sufficiency of the finite 
subject. The lesson of the history of thought is 
that mysticism diagnoses the need of man more 
thoroughly than Stoicism. It is precisely within 
the self that the root evil lies. The self cannot 
be its oivn redeemer. Yet Stoicism has a nobility 
and valour of spirit lacking to mysticism. It acts 
as a moral tonic, when destructive criticism is 
rampant and religious feeling seems to have no 
care for the wounds inflicted by a ruthless logic. 
In the heart of the 18th cent. Butler proclaimed 
the autonomy and supremacy of conscience. Con- 
science is like a king issuing commands to turbulent 
and ill-conditioned subjects. Unfortunately, its 
authority is not combined with power. Any in- 
dividual who chooses, however, may make con- 
science supreme in his own life, and, if he does, 
virtue will follow and be his reward. This idea 
of conscience is crossed in Butler with other ethical 
conceptions, as self-interest and the love of God. 
His attempt to combine them, however, would 
have required another psychology than was at his 
disposal and a different reading than he attained 
to of man’s need and of divine redemption. As 
it is, he stands, a lonely figure, amid the crowd 


saved? Kant has no answer to give except, ‘ Obey 
;he moral law.’ It is the law of the moral subject 
IS noumenon. But it is his law only as an indi- 
vidual. It is not the revelation of God in him and 
n mankind. It has no regenerative force. 

‘Because he stops short of this latter (inception, Kant 
leoessarily rejects as Mysticism, or as involving the negation 
»1 moral freedom, that very idea which gives its great moral 
lower to Christianity, viz. the idea of a real objective mediation, 
ly which the individual is raised above himself.’ i 
it is deeply interesting to note how Kant employs 
Christian phraseology, ‘ Son of God,’ ‘ substitute. 
Redeemer.’ But, with his presuppositions, all 
}his is picture language only. There is no God 
3 Ut the good will, no gospel but the categorical 
mperative, no salvation save man’s obedience to 
aw, no Saviour but his own unaided power. 

Kant’s view of salvation suffers from his dualism, 
vhich involved a really unintelligible distinction 
aetween man noumenal and man phenomenal. _ It 
shuts man up to his subjectivity and makes im- 
aossible any real reconciliation of nmn to God 
ind of man to man. Ritschl s view of Christianity 
,s Kantian in its thoroughly ethical quality ; but 
,t seeks to get above the Kantian moralism in 
shese two respects; it seeks to OTOund 
salvation in a work of God ; and it exhibite 
salvation as fulfilment of a socM task.* (a) God 
ms before Him one purpose in His dealings with 
Tien— the creation of a Kingdom, which is the 
Kantian ‘realm of ends,’ treated not as a deliyer- 
ince of the moral law, but os a fact of religious 
ixperience, and filled with the positive content of 

I E. Caird, The Critical Fhiiosophy of Kant. Glasgow. I8S9, 
ii. 619. 

s See art. RrrscntiASigM. 
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mutual relationships and service. (6) This King- 
dom is constituted by obedience to the divine will. 
It is, accordingly, a synonym for salvation. Salva- 
tion, or justification, or adoption means moral 
harmony with God. (c) This Kingdom has a 
history, inasmuch as God does in all a^es^ labour 
for its realization. In that history Christ has 
a unique place. He perfectly obeyed God, was 
entirely faithful to His calling as Son and Servant 
of God, and carried His obedience to the point 
of death rather than forgo His oneness of will 
with God. On His fidelity the Kingdom defended. 
It is due to Christ that it exists. Salvation is a 
fact in human experience, ivhioh owes its perman- 
ence to Christ’s loyalty to His Father. Therefore 
linmanity is in debt to Christ and is saved only 
through the grace of Christ — i.e. through Christ’s 
perseverance in His vocation, (d) The individual is 
saved in and through His place in the Kingdom. 
Salvation is membership in the community which 
Christ gathered about Him, and which has existed 
ever since, the members of which share Christ’s 
relation to God. The Kingdom, or salvation, is 
prior to the individual and is a gift to him. But it 
18 his only as he makes it his task and devotes 
himself to doing the will of God, which will include 
serving his neighbour. Un(juestionably, all this 
is moralism of a very noble kind. Its recoil from a 
hard, forensic, or transactional view of the work of 
Christ and of man’s salvation is entirely intelligible 
and has proved most fruitful in all subsequent 
soteriology. When all is said, however, it remains 
moralism still. It does not view sin in the aspect 
which it has always home for the Christian con- 
sciousness, as a fact of such overwhelming magni- 
tude that it involved God in the un^eakable 
anguish of enduring it as a load upon His heart. 
For Eitschl ‘the sin of the world is a separable 
accident of the mission of Jesus.’’ Faith, accord- 
ingly, has not the note of trustful self-commitment 
to the mercy of God in Christ which is struck 
in the NT and re-echoed in the praises of the 
Church in every age. It becomes ‘ the pennanent 
direction of the will to the final purpose of God 
and Christ which the believer for his own sake 
maintains.’ A. E. Garvie, who q^uotes this passage, 
adds, ‘ Individual faith is social loyalty.’ - Thus 
has Eitschl separated fruit from root. Or, rather, 
the fruit of character grows from the root of 
individual moral capacity and owes to Christ and 
His Church no more than indirect assistance. It 
is an unpleasant issue of Eitsclilianism that a 
salvation, thus conceived as moral task, seems 
open only to those nations which inherit Western 
culture. What becomes of the rest of the world 
does not appear ; and missionary enterprise does 
not seem to be one of the ministries of the Kingdom. 

It is significant, too, that Eitschl has omitted 
any place or function of the Holy Spirit in the 
salvation of men. Yet so deep-seated an element 
in the experience of the NT Church ought surely 
to have been embraced in a theory which turns 
upon the fact of the Christian community. 
Where, however, the work of Christ for us, and 
upon us, or in us, is inadetjuately interpreted, 
because of invincible subjectivism, there can be 
no occasion for the idea of divine power operating 
directly within the human spirit. Ultimately 
man is self-sufficient in salvation. 

(d) Salvation by process . — Throughout the whole 
movement towards reconstruction one character- 
istic is most marked, the recoil from the static 
view of God, which had reigned unque.stioned in 
Greek and Latin theology. Even Hegelianism did 
not intend to present for acceptance a motionless 

-oi?' Albrecht Ritsehl and his School, London, 

1015, p. 154. 

2 The Ritschlian Theology, Edinburgh, 1899, p. 321. 


and impassible God, but did desire to bring the 
facts of life and movement into the idea of the 
Absolute. 

Two phases of recent thought have given voice 
to this reaction from a static view of God. One is 
the magnificent activity of science in unfolding 
the facts of development in the universe. The 
other is the emphasis which is increasingly laid 
on social facts, forces, and ideals. The governing 
idea of evolution, and the prevailing social em- 
phasis, could not fall to have profound effects on 
theology and to produce far-reaching influence 
upon older conceptions of God and of salvation. 
When the first shock was over, it was thought 
that no great harm was done. It was hoped that 
theology could take into itself the evolutionary 
view of nature and yet retain all the advantages 
of the old absolutist view. In like manner, 
theology, it was considered, could be democratized 
and socialized, while God could still be worshipped 
in His solitary supremacy. Of late, however, it 
has become apparent that the theological revolu- 
tion cannot be accomplished so smoothly. The 
static Absolute is not to be so easily transmuted. 
If the static view goes back to Parmenides, some 
of the leaders of the revolution are inclined to go 
back to Heraclitus. Instead of a universe rigid and 
fixed, we are invited to behold a growing universe 
and to discern at its heart a growing God.’ In- 
stead of a God conceived os an omniscient Planner 
and an omnipotent Doer, we are offered a finite 
God, not omnipotent, but doing the best He can 
to overcome forces hostile to Him and gradually, 
very gradually, with toil and pain, winning satis- 
factory results. A God of this kind, we are 
assured, is quite intellipble and much more ador- 
able than the distant Divinity of older thought. 
Human salvation, accordingly, takes on a wholly 
different cast from anything we have believed in 
hitherto. It is not a victory of divine love already 
won, which we appropriate and carry out into 
issues which God had in view when He undertook 
the making of the world. It is a process in which 
God and man are both engaged, the issue of which 
is by no means a certainty either for God or for 
man. On the whole, there is reason for hope. If 
we cannot be optimists, we can at least be meli- 
orists. Things are moving; and God has grown 
so wise and strong, and has increased so much in 
moral intuition and moral power, that we are 
reasonably sure He will win in the end, provided 
He gets the help of all high-minded persons. 
There can be no doubt that the intellectual atmos- 

here is charged with ideas like these. Even 

efore the war men like William James and 
Hastings Eashdall were insisting on the worthiness 
of the conception of a finite or limited God, who 
is not the Absolute. To Ward the Absolute is 
‘God-and-the-world.’® McTaggart’s Absolute is 
a society conceived after the analogy of a College 1 * 
H. G. Wells harks back to the analogy of a hero 
King, ‘a young and energetic God, an Invisible 
Prince growing in strength and wisdom, who calls 
men and women to his service, and who gives 
salvation from self and mortality only through 
self-abandonment to his service.’ ‘ The idea of a 
' young God suggests obvious questions. Did he 
then_ come into existence, and when and how? 
Is his present rate of progress fixed, or, ivith 
added experience, will he be able to increase his 
speed ? 

The_ difficulty of attributing growth to God is 
intensified, if we are meant to include in it 
development of character. 

’ See art. PI, 1 )R^USM. 

^The Realm of Ends {Gifford Lectures), Cambridge, 1911, 
■p. 241. 

3 Studies in Begelian Cosmology, Cambridge, 1901, p. 86. 

4 God the Invisible King, London, 1917, p. 114. 
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* It 13 not clear,’ saya Prinrfe-Pattisoii, ‘ whether this God is 
morally perfect to begin with— in which case the development 
and progress would consist simply in the moral enlightenment 
and betterment of human beings and similar races in other 
regions of the universe — or whether the finite God is himself 
conceived as growing in insight and in moral wisdom through 
the lessons of experience, and working out his own character 
as he proceeds with his beneficent work. In the latter case, 
one is at a loss to ace why the title of God should be bestowed 
on on individual essentially of the human type, though, no 
doubt, on a larger scale and at a higher stage of development ; 
and one is bound to conclude that such a developing demigod 
would give the same account of his oivn development as the 
moral and religious man among ourselves. He would describe 
it as a new insight into the nature of things, due to the leading 
of a higher God, who would be God indeed. It seems to me 
impossible to override the testimony of the religious conscious- 
ness on this point.' i 

That testimony is unquestionably that God is 
the source of salvation, "which is with Him an 
accomplished victory, which men presuppose in 
all their own moral warfare. Commenting on 
William James’s description of his position as 
‘ moralistic religion,’ Pringle-Pattison says : 

‘ However It may be with popular religion, the deeper ex- 
periences of religious faith and emotion — the utterances of the 
saints, the religious experts — appear quite irreconcilable with 
the pluralistic conception of a finite God, an unfinished world, 
and a dubious fight. In fact, it is not too much to say, with 
Mr. Bradley, that “to make the moral point of view absolute " 
is to have “broken with every considerable religion.” The 
victory for which morality fights is for religion already, or 
rather eternally, won ; and it is the assurance of this victory 
which inspires the finite subject with courage and confidence 
in his individual struggle. ... As experience abundantly 
shows, the assurance of victory won and reconciliation achieved 
is the most powerful dynamic that can be supplied to morality.'* 

The motives which prompt this hypothesis of a 
finite God are no doubt altogether admirable — the 
desire to give reality to man’s moral history, and 
to God’s sympathy with him in it, as well as the 
hope of clearing God’s character in view of the 
miseries of mankind. And it may very well be 
that those ends cannot be served so long as we 
hold a static view of the Absolute, But is there 
no alternative to such a static Absolute except 
a finite growing God? It is certain that the 
alternative did not present itself to the saints and 
seers of the OT or NT. They believed profoundly 
in the sympathy of God with man and included 
suffering in the divine experience. But the back- 
ground of this thought was not a demigod, fighting 
his way to a dubious issue. Rather it was a God 
of omnipotent love, realizing in time a purpose 
that is eternal, and doing so by Himself entering 
into human experience and achieving once for all 
the redemption of the world. Men enter on this 
redemption as a possession — they fulfil it in an 
experience of toil and suffering, in which they have 
the presence and sympathy of their Redeemer, 
and they inherit it as a completed salvation, a 
Kingdom that cannot be shaken. 

Speculatively, the doctrine of the finite God 
depends on the success of Bergson’s philosophy; 
and that stands or falls by his theory of time. 
It may be permitted to doubt whether that theory 
will hold the field against criticism. It seems as 
though, in his view of the future, Bergson himself 
has fallen a victim to the metaphor of space, and 
is thinking of time in the old way as a prolonga- 
tion of a line into an unknown region where noth- 
ing is certain and anything may happen. Such, 
in any case, is the speculative implication in the 
theological idea of a young and energetic God, 
whose success is . quite unpredictable. Suppose 
he were to fail ! In that case he would himself 
need a Saviour, like any other beaten soul. In 
allowing that such a fate is thinkable we have 
abandoned the point of vie\v of religion altogether 
and have arrived at a profound and comprehensive 
scepticism. 

(e) Salvation by historic redemption, — We stand 
too near to our oAvn period to expect co-ordinate 
1 The Idea of God, p. 382 f. * Ib. p. 395 f. 


work among the crowd of expert scholars and 
eager students, or to hope for such a comprehensive 
statement of results as shall express the Christian 
verities in a form adequate to the needs of men in 
this new age. The significant fact is that, within 
the generation which has not yet passed from the 
arena of conflict and , endeavour there has been a 
prevailing Biblical idea of salvation, presented 
with careful exegetical work and with ample 
ethical and psychological emphasis. 

Salvation is conceived broadly and deeply as 
personal and moral, including fellowship Avitfi God, 
the elevation .of individual character, and the 
service of men in righteousness and love. This 
salvation, inexhaustible in redemptive and restora- 
tive power, is recognized as due to God’s action in 
the historic Christ. The debt of humanity to 
Christ is regarded as unique and incomparable. 
By writers and preachers of every variety of 
theological , opinion men. are being summoned to 
Christ as the fountain-head of the influences 
which are to renew humanity at its centre and 
inaugurate, after the discipline of war, an era 
penitent, humble, and at the same time more 
Avisely ordered and more hopeful. . It is being 
perceived also, even more clearly, that God’s 
revealing action in Christ must be accompanied 
by suffering. Any "view of Christ which omits the 
element of suffering as essential to His vocation 
and to His abiding influence is, recognized to be 
less than Christian. There is a growing impression 
that the suffering of love is the mightiest redemp- 
tive influence knoAvn to man, and that, in the 
winning of salvation by divine act, suffering must 
have the central place. 

The doctrine of atonement, which modern in- 
tellectualism had neglected, is attracting earnest 
attention, and Christian thought is concentrating 
upon the Cross of Christ. 

As Ave survey the Avork of Christian thinkers of 
the latter part of the 19th cent., to the verge of the 
Great War, Ave find that the death of Christ has 
been presented mainly in three aspects. 

(a) As a transaction, — From this point of vieAv, 
‘the atoning Christ acts on God for man,’^ 
Hitherto this transaction has been described after 


commercial or forensic analogies. Grotius had led 
the Avay to a vieAV of the Avork of Christ coloured 
by the idea of a modern State administered by a 
iust and Avise prince. This last type of thought 
harmonized Avith much that Avas burning in the 
hearts of Englishmen. The political revolution 
was proceeding. Democratic ideals Avere being 
realized. The conception, of a State in Avhich 
every citizen has his place and function guaranteed 
in laAV Avas being made the goal of practical politico 
No man Avrought harder in the cause of ordered 
liberty than R. W. Dale of Birmingham. It Avas 
natural, therefore, that his theological thinking 
should be controlled by the ideas Avhich' inspired 
his social and political action. His governing 
category is laAV, not made by man or exploited in 
the interest of individuals or classes,_ but a laAV of 
righteousness, Avithout caprice or van^leness, un- 
touched by time or change. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is an eternal order. Human Avelfare de- 
pends on the maintenance of this order. In this 
Idngdom Christ is the Moral Ruler . . His voice 
is the voice of the eternal LaAv of Righteousness. = 
LaAV, hoAvever, is threatened by_ the uprising of 
luman pride and arrogance, Aviiich would upset 
:he order and make life intolerable, LaAv must be 
rindicated, and there is no Avay of vindicating it 
save by the sequence in.Avhich suffering mevitably 
•olloAYs laAV-breaking. It -belongs to _ the Moral 
in the Kingdom of Heaven to vindicate the 


1 J. K. Mozley, TAe Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 173. 
- The AtonemenO, London, 1878, p. xxxii. 
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law which is His own voice. He has done so, not, 
iiowever, in the person of the offenders, but in His 
own, ‘not by inflicting suliering on the sinner, but 
by enduring suffering Himself.’ This is the 
gospel. When we lie under conviction of sin’s 
sinfulness and are feeling the pressure of the divine 
judgments, we are enabled to rest on the death of 
Chnst as ‘ the perfect expression and fulfilment of 
that submission which we know ought to be mani- 
fested by ourselves. ... He endured the penalties 
of sin, and so made an actual submission to the 
authority and righteousness of the principle which 
those penalties express.’ ^ The redemption of man 
rests on the endurance by the Moral lluler of the 
actual penalty of sin. The fact of sin is so real 
and terrible that only a fact as tragic in its agony 
and as measureless in its significance as the Gross 
of Christ can meet it. But whether the value of 
that death is adequately or even fittingly expressed 
in terms of law and penalty, and whether Christ’s 
relation to the Kingdom of Heaven is properly 
stated where He is described as its Moral Ruler, 
may gravely bo questioned. Dale himself strove 
earnestly to avoid the hardness of these forms by 
dwelling on the unity of Christ with God and His 
relation to men as their representative. But 
surely, if these true and great tlioughts are to be 
present in a doctrine of the Atonement, they ought ■ 
to be regulative ; and, if they are made so, legal 
categories must not be treated as determina- 
tive. Something of the old dualism remains 
when the love of God is confronted by His law 
as a power to be reckoned wth. Love does not 
break into an order constituted by law. It is 
itself the basis of the order and is supreme within 
it. 

(6) As a demonstration . — From this stan(^oint 
‘ the atoning Christ acts on man for God.’ ’ If the 
19th cent, was marked by a OTeat movement : 
towards political emancipation and the reconstitu- i 
tion of society, it was also characterized by an 
intense humanitarian instinct. Love, no less than I 
justice, was its passion. Men were becoming 
imbued with the spirit of pity. ■ The hapless lot of 
multitudes ‘ damned into this world ’ moved noble 
and self-denying souls to life-long ministries of 
compassion. Legislation was devoted to the im- 
provement of the position of the less favoured 
masses. Criminals were regarded not merely as 
wrong-doors, but as unfortunate in the conditions 
of their birth, inheritance, and social environment, 
or even as themselves grievously wronged by the 
conditions of their life. The idea of punishment 
was reconsidered, and prison management was 
revolutionized. Discipline, and not penalty, be- 
came the regulative principle for society’s dealing 
with its outcasts ; and the great end was definitely 
conceived as the restoration of the offender to the 
ranks of citizenship. Political science, the system 
of education, church machineiy and enterorise, 
were controlled by moral and social ends. Inter- 
nationalism was scarcely yet bom ; but the ideal 
of an organized world was growing in the minds of 
statesmen and political thinkers. Thoughts like 
these could not fail to have a profound effect on 
theology. They are really occupied with the re- 
demption of men ; and that is the heart of the 
Christian faith. The Christian salvation can be 
nothing, if it is not ethical and social. The great 
doctrine of the Atonement, admittedly the very 
core of Christian thought, ‘ must be thoroughly 
moralized and must bo interpreted through that 
spirit of love which has awakened to such glorious 
efficiency in modem society." The moral theory of 
the Atonement, accordingly, which had never 
ceased as a protest against legalism and particular- 

1 p. 392. Z />. p. 423. 

* Moiley, loe. cit, 
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ism, was revived in richer form than could be found 
in Abelard or the Socinians. 

What does tlie world need— so the argument 
runs — in its sorrows, agonies, sins, but a demonstra- 
tion that God loves His wayward children to the 
uttermost? Once a soul is convinced of this, its 
hardness will melt ; it will turn from its sins_ in 
penitence : it will respond in love to the appealing 
love of God. But what can produce this conviction 7 
The answer is : The presence of Christ in the world, 
in the character that was His, in the life He lived, 
and the death He died.^ The eight of Christ cruci- 
fied produces in the beholder repentance j and re- 
pentance is regeneration. The Atonement is ‘a 
moral atonement, offered to repentance.’ = This 
state of soul, in which the sinner’s heart is broken 
because of sin, ‘is not a condition precedent to 
being forgiven ; it is itself forgiveness — forgiveness 
which separates the sinner from his past self as far 
as the east is from the west.’* It is on the basis 
of this state of mind being genuine that God pro- 
ceeds in forgiveness.^ The Christian life, having 
been thus inaugurated, is carried forward under 
redemptive influences, which stream from the 
exalted Lord. Deeply Christian as this statement 
is, it does not seem to have made any doctrinal 
advance upon Abelard.' The question recurs : 
How does the death of Christ demonstrate the love 
of God ? Surely the force of that demonstration 
must lie in itself, prior to, and independent of, our 
response to it; and that independent value can 
attach to it only if in the death of Christ the love 
of God deals effectively and finally with the fact of 
sin. 

(c) As an ex^rience. — Mozley’s phrase in this 
connexion is : ‘The atoning Christ acts on God as 
man.’® Deepest of all interests in the 19th cent, 
was the sacred mystery of personality. A dnalistic 
philosophy was never able to do justice to the idea 
of personality, either in God or in man. It trans- 
lated personality by individuality, concentrated 
selfhood in the bare act of self-assertion, arrayed 
the divine Self against the human self, and viewed 
the relations of God and man as those of two self- 
centred individuals. Proceeding upon individual- 
istic presuppositions, theology could make no more 
of smvation than an arrangement between two 
individuals— one v’ery great and powerful, the 
other very small and helpless— carried through by 
a third, who is externally related to each of these. 
The A"tonement is a transaction in which God 
inflicts suffering on Christ, and Christ endures it, 
the result being assigned to man, or to some men, 
by divine decree. Plainly this is wholly inadequate 
to the Christian experience of redemption through 
Christ and leads to such perversities of thought as 
that God inflicted punishment on the Son of His 
love, and that there was a quantitative equivalence 
between the sufferings of Christ and the pains 
which sinners would otherwise have to endure. 
Individualism ran its course in the French Revolu- 
tion and in the commercialism which exploited the 
idea of individual liberty. Most of 19th cent, 
thought has been an effort to get away from in- 
dividualism. Much of it has been vague. The 
study of personality has not yet reached conclusions. 
Two points, however, may be regarded as fixed in 
modern^ thought, turned against individualism and 
absolutism respectively. The one is the indi- 
vidual’s power of sympathetic self-identification 
with selves other than his own, making their 
concerns his, with an appropriating energy to which 
experience presents no limits. Individuality and 
finitude are only margins, which fade for ever before 

> R. Mackintosh, £»savs toward a JTeiB Thtolomi, Olaneow. 
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z Ib. p. DO. » Ib. p. 50. » Jl. p. 61. 
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the impulse of self-coniraunicating love. This is 
the essence of personality. The other is the self- 
realization of the individual through this continuous 
surrender. He is not ‘ lost ’ in the process. He 
finds himself and reaches a fullness of being which 
is his own, an indefeasible possession, gained and 
retained in self-surrender. The self that is thus 
surrendered is inseparable from that to which, and 
for which, the surrender is made. Alone, it is a 
fragment whose existence is its doom. In union, 
it lives its o\vn true life in power and joy. This idea 
of the personal life could not fail to be applied to 
the person and ^york of Christ. We need not apply 
to Greek or Latin theology to supply explanatory 
forms of thought. Love is its own interpreter. 
Within the experience of Jesus are to be found at 
once the fact and the interpretation of atonement. 
The key to the problem is as simple and as 
mysterious as sympathy — a perfect sympathy -with 
God, and a perfect sympathy ■with man. This 
sympathy is found in Christ. This, in its mani- 
festation and exercise, is the Christian salvation. 
There has been born into the heart of humanity 
One who gathered into His own soul the guilt of 
man and felt it as no sinner can, and at the same 
time held inviolate the holiness of God. His ex- 
perience is the Atonement— a veritable sin-bearing, 
in which the whole character of God is at once 
expressed and satisfied, and through which the 
love of God moves triumphant over sin to its goal 
in the great redemption. The situation created by 
sin has been fully met. God in Christ has recon- 
ciled the world to Himself ; and this accomplished 
reconciliation is oft'ered to the acceptance of faith. 
The old distinction of objective and subjective, as 
descriptive of theories of atonement, no longer 
holds good. This is demonstration of love, liy 
love’s deed ; but the deed is the experience of 
Jesus. 

The often quoted language of McLeod Campbell 
is the classical expression of this theory of the 
Atonement, which, in the mind of its chief ex- 
ponent, is not so much a theory as a reverent 
entrance into, and a devout valuation of, the 
experience of Him who passed through deepening 
pain to the supreme sacrifice of the Cross. 

Christ, in this experience, uttered ‘n perfect Atnen in 
humanity to the Judgment of God on the sin of man. ... He 
who so responds to the divine wrath against sin, saying, 
“Thou art righteous, 0 Lord, who Judgest us," is necessarily 
receiving the full apprehension and realisation of that wrath, ns 
well as of that sin against which it comes forth into His soul 
and spirit, into the bosom of the divine humanity, and, so 
receiving it. He responds to it with a perfect response, — a 
response from the depths of that divine humaniti’,— and in that 
perfect response Be absorbs it. ... By that perfect response in 
Amen to the mind of God in relation to sin is the wrath of God 
rightly met, ond that is accorded to divine Justice which Is its 
due, and could alone satisf 3 ' it.’i 

With this insight into the conditions of re- 
demption the history of the doctrine of salvation 
has reached its climax as far as our generation is 
concerned. Nothing of fundamental importance 
has been added to the ideas which McLeod Camp- 
bell suggested in his epoch-making book. Criticism 
attaches mainly to his description of the experience 
of Jesus as ‘repentance’; but a defective phrase 
does not invalidate the truth of the description 
itself. 

Commenting on this phrase, Denney, -while ad- 
mitting that it is an unhappy one, maintains the 
soundness of McLeod Campbell’s central position ; 

‘ It is a description of facts in the experience of the Saviour, 
and of facts on which His power to reconcile us to God is 
essentially dependent. If He had not thus seen and felt what 
sin is to God, if He had not thus acknowledged God’s Justice 
in condemning it; we could never have been brought through 
Him to the same insight and sorrow, to the same confession 
and acknowledgment, apart from which the reconciliation of 
Rinners to God is self-evidently an impossibility. For to be 
jeconoiled to God means at all events that God's mind about 

1 The Nature of the Atonement*, London, 1873, p. 116ff. 


sin, which is revealed to ns in Christ, through Christ becomes 
our own.' i 

Later writers have supplemented McLeod Camp- 
bell at certain points : Moberley, by including the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the winning of the 
Christian salvation ; Forsyth, by emphasizing 
Christ’s confession of God’s holiness as the element 
in His experience which gives it atoning value; 
Denney, by extending the experience of Jesus to 
include the act of dying, because short of this 
‘ we do not get to that in the experience of Jesus 
which, as the most unfathomable proof of love, 
has both supreme value to God and supreme influ- 
ence with men.’® All of them, however, are at 
one in their point of view. They hold all tliey 
conceive to have been valid in the older ‘objective’ 
theories, but they are seeking the ground of atone- 
ment, not in anything that happened to Jesus by 
mandate of an external power, but in the experi- 
ence wherein He embraced the whole fact of sin 
and held fast the mighty and inseparable interests 
of the divine love and holiness. They are at one 
in seeking to get rid of the last remains of dualism 
and to exliibit the vital connexion between what 
was ivrought for man on the Cross and what is 
wrought in man by the Spirit. They all vindicate 
the Christian salvation as being far more than the 
rescue of individuals, as being indeed the constitu- 
tion of a redeemed humanity, in which, through 
the service and sacrifice of faith, individuals 
advance in fellowship with God and in likeness to 
Him. Together they express a universal human 
intuition that the sorrow of the world can be 
healed only by the infinitely greater sorrow of 
God. 

VIII. Conclusion. — The impulse of Christian 
thought in every stage of its evolution has been 
the need of a secure doctrine of salvation. Theo- 
logians of the East and of the West, medi©val 
schoolmen, and men of the modern period have 
had no other task than to interpret the Christian 
experience of salvation through the eternal prin- 
ciples which make it valid, and so to vindicate its 
vmue and power in the redemption of humanity. 

The broad lessons of this long history can 
scarcely be missed: a steady distrust both of 
intellectualism and of emotionalism; a constant 
return to experience and an earnest evaluation of 
its ethical significance ; a confident a-ppeal to 
Christ as the standard and test of the faith which 
He Himself awakens ; the value to be. ascribed to 
Scripture, because it presents a record of God’s 
saving acts and searchingly exhibits both human 
need and the principles on which divine love pro- 
ceeds in dealing with it ; the validity of the 
historical method in the study of Christian doctrine 
for the correction of inadequacies and as an instru- 
ment of advance ; and to these we may add the 
guidance to be got from a. comparison between the 
Christianity of the NT and the religions which, 
in all places whither it has come, have met it ^ 
its rivals, and in part also its anticipations and its 
heralds. . , , . 

In particular, it is plain that, in order to win a 
satisfying'doctrine of salvation, thought will need 
to deal afresh with its gi-eat determining concep- 
tion, viz. the Christian idea of God. Philosophic 
thought has been much concerned with the 
Absolute, the ultimate Unity, which niay be con- 
ceived as holding together the manifold dinerences 
which appear in human experience. It has had 
before it, in constructing its idea of the Absolute, 
an ideal of logical simplicity, and so, in bold 
speculative adventure, it has conceived God as 
bare transcendence or as -barren immanence— a 
Being so utterly above the finite that, in com' 

• 1 Christian Doctrine of Jteconciliation, p. 259 f. 
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parison with it, the finite loses all meaning and 
value; or so completely unified with the finite 
that, in this identification, the Infinite loses all 
significance and power. In revenge upon these cold 
abstractions pluralism mocks at the Absolute and 
gives us a God who is frankly finite and gioiving. 
Christianity has suffered many things at the hands 
of philosophers and has been far too docile when 
they insisted on presenting to faith a ready-made 
idea of God. Its OAvn primary concern has not 
been with the Absolute at all. Its own special 
problem is neither logical nor ontological ; and_ it 
cannot afford to wait till speculative discussion 
has come to an end before proclaiming its remedy 
for the abiding distress of man. Yet it may well 
be that its own problem is the ultimate problem 
of the universe, and that its own salvation con- 
tains implicitly a philosophy of God’s relation to 
the worla. 

Christianity begins with human experience in 
its concrete fullness. It does not separate elements 
supposed to be incompatible and then painfully 
put them together again. It starts ivith the fact 
of life. It asks; Whab is the meaning of life? 
What is the direction and goal of its endeavours? 
What is its inherent value? What hinders, and 
what may achieve, its consummation ? If we care 
to call it a philosophy, it is a philosophy of value ; 
and, in realizing ultimate values, it Delieves_ itself 
to have attained ultimate reality. Christianity 
is human experience interpreted and reproduced 
through the supremacy of its highest value. 
What is that value? Christianity has one clear 
and definite answer; The Cross of Christ — life 
won through death. The Cross is the sum of 
Christianity. It is the Christian salvation, as 
message, as experience, as doctrine. 

Christianity does not seek for proofs that God 
is. Its vital interest is the character of God. It 
is confident that it can reoo^ize God when it sees 
Him; and then proof of His existence will pass 
aside ns needless. God, seen in the Cross, is 
recognized as love. God is, in His inmost char- 
acter, One who lives in the energy of self-giving. 
Christianity has never entangled itself in pre- 
carious discussions as to time and its relation to 
eternity. But it is perfectly certain that, in the 
Cross, it has touched the eternal— ^es, the absolute 
— being of God. God is love. Wnat He does and 
endures in time is the outcome of the inexhaustible 
fountain of the divine love. Human life is the 
exploration of the divine being. Time is deeply 
significant, therefore, and history is a real move- 
ment. _ It is, on the one side, the progressive 
revelation of God and, on the other, the progressive 
discovery by man of the wealth of the divine 
character. In either aspect time is real; but in 
neither does it move away from God towards an 
unlmown beyond His ken and man’s. It lies 
within God and is comprehended by Him in its 
completeness in a manner untranslatable by us 
whose transient lives are part of its flow. But at 
any point, and in any experience, we touch the 
.^^™al whose ‘moving image’ time is. Supremely 
in Me Cross we reach God and know what Ho is 
aternal being. The epithets ‘immanent’ 

• , .^anscendent ’ are a foreign language to 
'jhnscianity. Yet, if ‘immanent’ means that 
ifOd m always giving Himself to His world, and 
uiereby sustaining it in whatever degree of reality 
Delong to ite successive stages, then the God of 
Uiristianity is ‘immanent,’ with an intensity and 
seriousness which leaves Spinozism far behind. 

^ 1* ^‘■anscendent ’ means, in plain words, 
war bod knows what He is about, that He is 
preparing a world capable of receiving His perfect 
self-communication, then the God of Christianity 
transcendent,’ with a glory that belongs not to 


the Greek Absolute or the Koman Imperator. 
‘Personality,’ in like manner, is a term which 
Cliristianity has not needed to express its thought 
of God, not because it was too concrete to apply 
to Him, but because it was not concrete enough. 
But, if by ‘personality’ we indicate a capacity, 
which men possess only in degree, of making each 
moment a stage towards the realization of the 
organic fullness of life, then the God of Christi- 
anity is personal, in a measure far above what is 
competent to any individual member of our race. 
God, understood through the Cross, is a Being 
capable of a human experience. His ‘ immanence ’ 
and ‘transcendence’ make Him capable of a 
human experience immeasurably richer and deeper 
than that of any individual man can possibly he. 
He can know what is in man as no man can Imow 
it. He can be man as no man can be. His pro- 
gressive revelation is the fullness of His own inner 
life unfolded in and to the ivorld. This revelation, 
in the very action of which God lives, makes 
possible, and requires for its completion, an 
experience of the life of man in its central depths. 
Incarnation is a divine necessity. Theology has 
never had, in connexion with this great mystery 
of love, the courage of its convictions. Through 
fear of Sabellianism it has ascribed the Incarnation 
to a Being who, after all is said, is not quite the 
same as God, and has excluded the Father, the 
very fountain of Godhead, from the possibility of 
love’s supremest manifestation. Faith sees God 
in Jesus, ‘the whole of God, who has kept nothing 
back which He could have given us. It is very 
doubtful whether the framers of the old creed ever 
grasped this thought. The great expounder of 
the old theology, Augustine, certainly did not. 
The failure to enter into it showed itself not 
merely in the doctrine of God, but also in the 
theones of grace.’ * The doctrines of God, of the 
person of Christ, and of salvation come together 
at this point. The Atonement is God’s experience 
of what sin is and of what it has wrought in His 
imiverse. This experience, which is the salvation 
of the world, He purchased on the Cross. In His 
pain, the agony of sin-bearing, the condemnation 
of sin is absorbed, and love floivs uninterrupted to 
the sinner. This is God, the very God, God mani- 
fest in flesh. Himself making atonement, offering 
Himself a sacrifice, commending His own love, 
reconciling the world to Himself. Here are not 
two, dealing with one another across the prostrate 
fig^ure of the sinner. Here is One only, the living 
and true God, who is love, who is wholly in Jesus. 

God who thus bore the Cross did not, even in 
that supremo action, exhaust the possibilities of 
His love or cease from His immanence and retire 
into motionless transcendence. The same vein of 
thought ns separated God and Christ removed the 
Spirit a degree farther away and made this third 
article in the creed an appendix rather than a 
climax. Yet, if we trust the NT as the classic of 
Christian faith, the Spirit is not separable from 
God. The Spirit is God in His deepest immanence 
and His mostglorious transcendence. It is strange 
that to many minds the work of the Spirit is a 
superfluity of feeble piety, whereas in the NT 
writings ‘ the reception or the Spirit is the whole 
of Christianity.’ * The blame must lie with those 
who sought to make the Greek Absolute do duty 
for the CTiristian idea of God. The moral universe, 
constituted in the love which achieved a final 
victory on the Cross, is sustained_ by the same 
divine energy. As God is in Christ, so God-in- 
Christ is in tlie Spirit. Tliis is pot a subtlety of 
the analytic Greek mind. It is the synthetic 

IT. M. Lindsay, A Bist. of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 
1907, i. 472. 

2 See art. ‘Holy Spirit,’ in DCG. 
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utterance of faith, which knows in one experience 
‘ the ^ace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.’ 

To the idea of God as love there corresponds 
in man the function of faith. The idea of the 
Absolute drives religion into mysticism. The idea 
of God-in-Christ centres religion in the act of 
faith. Between the mystic state and the act of 
faith there is this radical distinction — that the 
former presupposes a God transcendent, incapable 
of incarnation ; while the latter has for its object 
a God immanent, who, to be Himself, must needs 
enter human histoiy and, in a sinful world, must 
needs be a suffering Saviour and hang upon a 
Cross. To speak of ‘Christian mysticism’ is, 
strictly speaking, to continue that confusion of 
Christianity and Neo-Platonism which has diverted 
Christian experience from its real fountain-head 
and given the Christian salvation a definitely non- 
Christian character. 

If we are to keep to the Christian standpoint, 
we must regard the divine love in its action to- 
wards man and faith in its action towards God 
as being in the deepest sense correlative. All of 
God’s saving action is concentrated in Christ. 
Upon Christ, accordingly, is concentrated the 
wWe action of man in faith. All of Christianity, 
as the disclosure of God’s being and character, is in 
Christ. All of Christianity, as a human experi- 
ence, is in faith. Faith is fundamentally action, 
and is not to be defined through intellect or through 
feeling. The act of faith takes place when man 
meets God in Christ. In that supreme moment of 
life’s discipline the love of God is revealed in 
Christ as the crown of all that is highest in human 
aspiration and the remedy of all that is deepest in 
human need. Man on his part makes reply by 
committing himself, in the fullness of his personal 
being, absolutely and for ever to this redeeming 
and perfecting love. This action is entirely simple. 
The analysis which resolves it into a complex of 
state and feelings disguises its true nature. It 
cannot be dissected because it is the man in action 
— the man in that action which sums up the full 
value of life. It is also all-inclusive, and under- ' 
lies and comprehends the whole experience of 
salvation. Mediaeval dualism had to add works to 
faith, if it was to make up the compound which 
was all it could think of as salvation. Protestant 
theologians even have anxiously explained that 
the faith that saves is a faith that ‘ works by love.’ 
Of course it does ! Not, however, as though the 
faith that works by love, and therefore is saving in 
its quality, were one among several forms of faith. 
It is faith itself, in the only sense which is possible 
in view of the saving action of God. 

It saves because it carries the man from the 
standpoint of an individuality which strove to 
maintain itself apart from God to a position in 
which the individual, responding to the love of 
God, finds his need met, his nature satisfied, and 
the self which he has surrendered restored to him 
in fullness of power and certainty of victory. Faith 
is therefore an act which unites the man to Christ, 
in a sense deeper than mysticism can ever know. 
A union of being or substance, so far from being 
the loftiest and most religious of ideas, is one of 
tlie emptiest and least significant. The vital union 
is that of will and character, when man shares with 
God His thought, purpose, and power. And this 
anion takes place, and can take place only, in faith. 
God gives Himsuli to man in Clirist. Man gives 
hinismf to God in faith. Christ is the point of 
union. 

The language of the NT outdoes mysticism in 
the daring with w’hich it affirms the continuity of 
the divine saving action. Love saved the world 
once for all in sacrifice. Love saves the world still by 


the same sacrificial ministry. Faith never swerves 
from its acknowledgment of the finality of the 
Cross. But it never hesitates to declare that, in 
believing, the soul is united to the dying and 
undying Christ. The man who has given himself 
to Christ has been crucified with Him, and there- 
fore he lives, with a life which is really the 
presence of the indwelling love. Therefore also 
he has this rank and function, that through him 
the redemption of the world is proceeding still 
towards its assured consummation. Love never 
loses its vocation. It is always redemptive, always 
vicarious and sacrificial. The salvation of the world 
is the sacrificial ministry of Jesus continued in 
those w’ho in their persons ‘ make up the full sum 
of all that Christ had to suffer.’ 

The confidence that that divine sacrifice will be 
crowned by the fulfilment of God’s eternal will of 
salvation is the religious ground of the hope of 
immortality and the expectation of the Parousia. 

This idea of God and this function of faith are 
not forms of thought imposed by theology on the 
Christian salvation. They lie within it, as the 
very secret of Christianity. They came into the 
world in Christ. They created Christian experi- 
ence in the 1st cent, and are renewing it in the 
20th. The Great War, amid all its darkness and 
agony, illumines the eternal being of God and 
verifies the abiding conditions of man’s salvation. 
The love of God, sealed in sacrifice and reproduced 
in sacrificial service, is the redemption of the 
world. 

The deepening experience of the Church requires 
a new effort of thougiit to express its vital mean- 
ings. A new theology must be the issue of the 
growing experimental knowledge of God. 

Tlie theology of the Cross requires a reconstruc- 
tion of doctrine, in which the great Christian ideas 
of God, Christ, the Spirit, the Atonement, Salva- 
tion, Grace, Faith, the Church, and the Last 
Things shall be re-stated under the governance of 
one principle — the love that lives in sacrifice. The 
reign of Uie Greek Absolute is over. The unity 
which is the perpetual problem of thought and the 
abiding demand of the heart is given in Clirist, in 
whom God is present in His fullness. Through 
Him, also, there is open to man that union Avith 
God which is the abiding demand of the human 
heart, and the realization of which in the act of 
faith is the Christian salvation, os a present posses- 
sion, an unfailing energy, and a sure and certain 
hope. 


LiTKnATDBB.— The student must consult the primary eouroes, 
llotionary articles, and monographs dealing with outstanding 
lames. On the lending aspects ot the theme the following will 
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Primitive (H. B.) Alexander), p. 725. 
Babylonian.— See Death and Disposal of 

THE Dead (Babylonian). 

Buddhist (C. A. F. Rhys Davids), p. 731. 
Chinese.— See Life AND Death (Chinese). 
Christian (H. W. Robinson), p. 733. 

Egyptian. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Greek (J. Burnet), p. 737. 

SOUL (Primitive). — The English ivord ‘soul’ 
(and its equivalent in cognate European languages), 
in its primary meaning, designates an entity con- 
ceived as the cause or vehicle of the bodily life and 
psychical activities of the individual person. The 
soul is assumed to exist os a spiritual substance, 
in rather sharp antithesis to material substances, 
thus giving form to the contrast of soul and_ body 
(ns constituents of man) and the assumption of 
their separability. This is, of course, a meta- 
physical conception, for which, in the range of 
primitive culture, there is no precise equivalent. 
Nevertheless, tliere are among primitive men 
forms of belief (so nearly universal in occurrence 
that they may be said to exist by a kind of instinct 
of the human intelligence) closely analogous to the 
metaphysical conception of the soul. The contrast 
under regard, in the more primitive intention, is 
not that of material and spiritual substances (for 
neither of these categories is recognized), but it is 
very near to the reflective distinction between 
form and energy ; the primitive man everywhere 
makes a quick discrimination between the per- 
ceptual aspects of things and their powers or 
strengths : of the former he is suspicious ; the 
latter he fears or strives to control by magical 
suggestion, by persuasion, by his own occult 
force ; everywhere his interest centres in the 
hidden powers of things, which are for him their 
prime realities, and it is no marvel to find that 
everywhere he figures these powers under some 
evanescent analogy of the senses (the blood, the 
breath, the shade). It is these analogic figures of 
the primitive imagination that bear the names 
usually transcribed by the word ‘ soul ’ — ^itself, 
doubtless, originally, like anima and other classical 
equivalents, a term of the same class. Nor is it 
surprising that beliefs so bodied forth should assume 
various and fantastic guise, somewhat distorting 
their real identity. 

I. Animism.— Sn the animistic fond of human 
thought there is recognized in nature no aristocratic 
class of soul-possessing beings : ey^iythingjdignified 
by^thip gl i o odJi ns its own power or func tion-^ow- 
ever insimificant — a.ud — t hp.reTfirR itH~'<nvri son l, 
Indeed,_what is designated by the name of a thing, 
as distinguished from the perceptual image or 
sense-object, is in a fair sense aUvaya jts so ul ; for 
the foundation of naming is “{lie discrimination of 
characteristic functions or powers ; so that, in 
the broad truth, the nouns of a language represent 
the congregation of those souls in nature winch the 
people speaking it has come to recognize. This is 
no merely primitive trait, but is true of all practi- 


Hebrew. — See ‘Semitic.’ 
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Muslim (T. J. DE Boer), p. 744. 

Roman (W. Warde Fowler), p. 747. 
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Teutonic (B. S. Phillpotts), p. 763. 

cal thinking, as distinguished from speculative 
anal 3 'sis. 

There is nevertheless, even for the raw animist, 
a certain position of privilege for human souls. 
They are by no means the most powerful in nature, 
either for good or for bad ; but they are distinctly 
of the most concern and the most precious to their 
possessors. Moreover, they are the measures of 
the qualities of all other souls. It is true that, in 
a degree, they are distorted by fantasy ; but, if 
the essence of primitive thought be disengaged 
from its figures, it will invariably be found that 
the measures of all other spiritual activities are 
human psychical activities, which are in the very 
truest sense the substantial powers of the human 
soul. One might fairly say that the primitive 
interpretation of nature (perhaps the mature in- 
terpretation also) is best represented by a harmonic 
proportion in which three terms are known and one 
is deduced ; of the known terms, the first extreme is 
man’s mind (chiefly his conations), while the means 
are first bis oivn body, as the instrument of desire, 
and second other bodies, or sense-objects, viewed 
as the instruments of those animating desires of all 
nature which form the inferred extreme. Indeed, 
it is in direct harmony with all that we know of 
human psychology to affirm that the immediate 
foundation of belief in souls is the disparity be- 
tween desire and realization : the ‘ I ’ which wants 
what it has not is distinct from the ‘ I ’ which is 
engrossed in what is, and, if the latter is a plwsical 
reality, the former must be a spiritual. If the 
desires of the conative ‘I’ were never balked or 
obstructed, probably there would arise no concep- 
tions of other than human souls — which, when they 
do arise, naturally take on the colour of what they 
oppose. The body itself, in its wealenesses, as- 
sumes something of this obstructive character, and 
thus tends to sharpen its own fission from the 
animating desires and idealittes which define them- 
selves as its soul, while, again, in a sort of fantastic 
by-play, it becomes, as it were, the host of a whole 

S of disharmonious spirits — animal, passional, 
jctive — each striving, with no small malice, 
for the mastery. 

2 . Idea of the soul. — The distinction of embodied 
soul and disembodied is no easy one. Even in specu- 
lative philosophies there is usually involved change 
of quali^ with the change of state — a distinction 
preserved, in general, by the differing connotations 
of the English words ‘ soul ’ and ‘ spirit.’ There 
are, in fact, three groups of conceptions of the soul, 
differing in relation to the body. The embodied 
soul — variously imaged — forms the key to the first 
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group, the disembodied soul, or spirit, to the 
second, while intermediate between these is the 
twofold group, comprising the idols, or doubles, of 
living bodies and the ghosts, or haunters, of dead 
ones. All three are common to the most primitive 
stages of human thinking — among living races of 
men, at least. For the sake of convenience, and 
as having a natural priority, the embodied soul, 
which is in some sense the bodyls life, may be 
treated first, and primarily with reference to the 
figures by which it is most commonly imaged. 

(а) The life. — Fundamentally, the soul is the 
‘life’ of the body. In primitive thought this is 
shown in custom rather than in expression, and 
more particularly in those customs which show an 
inability to conceive soul and body in disunion. 
South America, Africa, and Australia contain the 
world’s most primitive populations and most utter 
savages. Cannibalism is found in all three conti- 
nents, and in all three it is associated with the 
conviction that he who eats of another man’s body 
receives into himself the life or strength of his 
victim. The yet more repulsive custom of devour- 
ing the bodies of dean kinsmen (also found, 
sporadically, in the same continents) is based upon 
a similar notion, namely, that the life of the 
kindred is thus transmitted without loss from 
generation to generation. Innumerable funeral 
customs illustrate the primitive man’s inability to 
separate in thought the visible body from its in- 
visible life — ^indeed, the whole fact of burial or 
other funeral honours rests upon this confusion. 
John Fraser’s monograph^ gives a number of 
striking illustrations : a son was found supporting 
the body of his dead father on his chest and 
abdomen, for the purpose, as he explained, of keep- 
ing him warm ; a mother bore the mummy of her 
son about with her for four years ; another carried 
the dead body of her child until it fell into decay. 
These are but illustrations, at the savage extreme, 
of that feeling that the dead body is still not in- 
animate which must have underlain the burial 
impulses of palaeolithic man, as it certainly did the 
elanorate rites of Egyptian funerals, and in some 
vague sense survives in modern consciousness. 

(б) The life-blood, — One of the most natural of 
the tropes by which the ‘ life ’ is represented is the 
blood iq.v.), the ‘ fountain of life.’ ‘ But flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall 
ye not eat’ (Gn 9‘) — only, in most primitive 
societies, the command is the reverse, and for a 
sacramental reason : he who partakes of the blood, 
be it of man or of animal, thereby imbibes the life 
and the strength, and the enemy whose blood is 
drunk is totally conquered. It is the blood, again, 
that ‘cries for vengeance,’ and, according to the 
old belief, gushes from the murdered corpse at the 
approach of the murderer. Finally, exsanguinate j 
shades from the world below and gods in the 
heavens above alike delight in the odours of blood 
— in good sooth a spirit, which serves to invigorate 
their paler being. This is the blood of sacrifice 
and the blood of atonement, which is, in fact, the 
blood of life. The most astonishing of all develop- 
ments of this idea was that of the Aztec, who 
believed that the sun is maintained in its course 
and the world in its order solely by the unceasing 
effluvia of human blood drenching altars and 
shrines. Nor is there any idea more ubiquitous in 
literature than that of blood symbolism. 

(c) The heart. — Probably closely related to the 
preceding trope, and equally physical, is the con- 
ception of the heart as the seat of life. Whether 
this is because it is the ‘bleeding heart’ or the 
throbbin g heart is difficult to determine. Certainly 
in aboriginal American rites, where the ritual use 
1 The Ahorigines of Sew SovXh Wales, Sydney, 1892, sect, 
viii. 


of the heart attained its greatest extravagances 
the association >vith the blood is very clos^ The 
burial customs of the Egyptians, with a special 
vessel for the heart, are only an example of a wide 
spread custom which has survived down into civil* 
ized Europe. Of course, in later times, the added 
symbolism of the heart, as the seat of the higher 
emotions (courage, love), may be partially related 
to classical psychology ; but the foundation of the 
image is certainly primitive and many-soui-ced. 
The heart is sometimes conceived as having a 
special soul of its own; the American Indian 
prophet Keokuk commanded from his followers 
prayers for the heart, along with others for the 
family, name, life, etc. 

J. F. Cunning-ham I could find among the Manyema little 
trace of a belief tin souls. ‘ All the Manyema -would admit was ; 
“ We know there is something living in a man during his life| 
because we can hear it heat. If that something is the soul, we 
know it no longer exists in a man when he dies. That is all we 
know.’” Walter Both,® reporting on the Guiana Indians, says 
that among them ‘ originally, not only the shadow, but also 
the heart, the head, and the more perceptible of all the parts of 
the body where there is a pulsation of the arteries, as well as 
perhaps the blood, the spittle, the footprint, and the bone were 
each regarded in the light of a Spirit or Something that was 
part and parcel of the body, and took its departure at the 
material death. . . . The Warrau expression for the shadow is 
amiho-ho-i, while ak-ibi is their word for “heart" or for the 
heart’s Spirit which, leaving the body at death, becomes their 
Bebu, or Bush Spirit. . . . The Island Caribs . . . held strong 
beliefs in a connection between spirits and an individual’s 
heart- and pulse-heats : “ they talked of the latter as the Spirit 
of the Hand ; they spoke of the Spirit-something near the heart 
os Oonanni or Iianichi.’’ This one at the heart was the principal 
one, which after death went to the sky in company with its 
Icheiri, or Chemin, to live there with other Familiar Spirits, 
and change into a young and new body. . . . Koch-Grunberg 
makes the interesting suggestion that certain procedures con- 
nected with some of the death festivals point to a belief in the 
bones constituting the real and final resting-place of the Spirit 
after the dismemberment (Zersetzung) of the body.’ But the 
skeleton is more intimately connected with ghost-lore than with 
vital souls. 


(d) The breath . — ‘And the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
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n qstrils the breath oFlife ; and man became aJ iving 
soulL fiS^^.^ That the conceptio n of the li fe as 
tlmoreath iso ne o f the most universal j 5 _ajiested 
U^lre-gTSaTnumber oTterms irvevjia, 

anima, sjpiritus — to cite Hebrew and classical 
examples) for the soul ha-ving ‘ breath ’ or ‘ wind ’ 
as their primary meaning. ‘To breathe’ updj to 
Uvei-are yirtnally litprarym monyms. The Roman 
custom of a kinsman catching the last breath of 
his dying Idn is doubtless but a more refined form 
of the superstition which causes a number of groups 
of savages to devour sacramentally the bodies, or 
parts of the bodies, of dead kindred. The -wind- 
like character of liberated souls is expressed every- 
where in ghostly literature. J ob V, ‘ Ob rememfer 
that my life is wind,’ surely has a double in- 
tention ; as also Ezk 37®, ‘ Prophesy unto the 
prophesy, son of man, and say to the -wind, Thim 
saith the Lord God : Come from the four ivinds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live.’ Primitive equivalents are not far to 
seek. In many American rites the aspirate, as an 
element in . ejaculation, appears to ^mbolize a,n 
intensification of the ‘breathing life 'Vmich it 
represents. ‘Heru! Hotoru. ,HeJ is a Pa-wnee 
appeal to the winds. Motoru is not the ordinary 
word for winds, but refers to them as supernatural 


)^v6rs» 

‘Thev are’ say the priests, 'from the breato of Tira wa 
ather Heaven] and they give Ufe to man . . . they bring to 
in the breath by which he hves. » 

ven the universe, in some early philosophies, is 
mceived aaJia.vingjaJg.indy souI„ 
rho Tenehuane, according to C. Lumholtz,< place the s^t of 
P^iTlTetween the stomach and the chest, and regar^ts 


1 Bpanda and Its Peoples, London, 1905, p. 321. 
s A. [looi], pt- 2 . p- 29 f. 

< Unknown Mexico, New York, 1902, L 434. 
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Duturc ns breath. This is an interesting psycho-physiological 
belief for a primitive tribe. A Nnvaho legend tells of the crea- 
tion of man and woman ; ‘ It was the wind that gave them life. 
It is the wind that comes out of our mouths now that gives us 
life. Wlien this ceases to blow, we die. . In the skin at the tips 
of our fingers we see the trail of the wind ; it shows us where 
the wind blew when our ancestors were created.’! Another 
legend tells of the death of a woman ; the body was buried, but 
* they all wondered what had become of her breath ; they went 
In various directions to seek for its trail, but could find it 
nowhere.’^ One of the most interesting passages in this con- 
nexion is in the myth of ‘ Isis and Yaulilik's Daughteis.’ Isis is 
told that his first child is dead. ' " I don't want to live in this 
world. Bring me the other boy," he says. 'When the younger 
wife brought her child, Isis took it in his arms, put the top of 
its head to his mouth and drew a long breath. He took the 
breath out of the child and it was dead. He put the second 
child by the first, and said: “These children are half mine, and 
half yours. The breath is mine, the body is yours. I have 
taken the breath into myself. You can have the bodies.” 
Very curious, for its suggestion of introspection, is on image m 
a Pima myth which likens sorrow to * a wind lour times twist- 
ing ’ about its object.* 

These American examples might be paralleled 
irom the lore oi other races. 

(e) Flame . — That the living body is warm and 
the corpse cold is a fact which in itself is sufficient 
to suggest that the ‘ life ’ is of the natu re of fi re. 

‘ The h’fe in your body and the nrs In younodge are the same 
and of the same date,’ said the Shawnee prophet to his 
followers ; ‘ if you suffer your fire to be extinguished, at that 
moment your life will be at its end.* e 
The brand of Meleager is a Greek analogue, as, no 
doubt, is the sanctity of the hearth and its fire 
everywhere. Swamp-fires and other phosphores- 
cences are almost universally objects of super- 
stitious dread, being regarded as released souls. 
In sacred art the flammula, nimbus, and halo all 
come back to the notion that spirit is luminous ; 
while the body lives, we speak of ‘the fires of 
life’ as burning, but the freed soul is as a tongue 
of flame. The Zufii say of a death that the man’s 
‘light is out off.’ 

(f) T he shade or n^nfo m.— Considered as the 
body’s life, life-blood, breath, or vital flame, the 
soul is not readily thought of as enduring' in 
separation from its physical host ; but, viewed (as 
almost universally it is) as the body’s shadow 
{(Tula, umbra) or as its phantasmic likeness (erffwAov, 
simulacrum), it is with difficulty that it is con- 
ceived except in some degree of separation, as the 
body’s friendly companion (ho^es comesque cor- 
poris) or as its bloodless and boneless shade, after 
death. In myth and in literature, from the 
classical onwards, such visualized images of the 
soul naturally play a large rOle, but there are 
multitudes of instances in superstition and in 
nomenclature indicating the like ideas among the 
most savage peoples. Tylor® gives Tasmanian, 
Algonquin, Quich6, Arawak, Abipone, Zulu, 
Basuto, and (31d Calabar examples of identifica- 
tions of ‘soul’ with ‘shadow,’ and this list might 
be far extended. 

The Zulus, explaining, say that people have souls which are 
not entirely confined to the body ; * they may occupy the roof 
of a man's hut, and if he changes his abode bis soui flits also. 
The people often use the word zitunzela (from izitunzi, 
‘'shadows ”) to express their ideas of human spirits.’ i 
Superstitions about shadows cast by the body in 
sunlight (noon is a particularly perilous hour, 
when the shadow is small) and reflexion shown in 
the water are common, and figure frequently in 
myth. Probably, also, superstitions about the eye 
—the etui eye of the living, the glassy eye of the 
dead — are intimately associated ivith the notion 
that the images caught or reflected therein are 
souls. It is only a developed phase of this belief 
I Washington Matthews, Xacaha Legends, Boston and Hew 
York, 1897, p. 69. 

: Ib. p. 78. 

5 J. Curtin, Myths of the Modocs, Boston, 1912, p. 37. 

* F. Russell. SS JiJSjBir [1908], p. 355. 
s J. Mooney, lA RBEW [1896], pt. 2, p. 078. 
t PCS i. 430. 

" A. H. Keane, Africa, London, 1904, ii. 218 : cf. JAI xx. 
1891] 120. 


which leads to veneration for crystals and the 

ractice of mantic crystal-gazing, as well as to 

read of the mechanical eye of the camera, or to 
pictured representation of one’s form and features. 

‘WarrauB assure me that on looking at a mountain for the 
first time the eyes are shut to prevent the person attracting or 
drawing the Shadow of the Spirit toward him. When one 
person looks at another, the former draws or drags the latter’s 
shadow toward him, a principle on which these Indians explain 
the taking of a photograph. The Island Carib corpse is laid 
out with two weights on the eyes, that he may not see his 
parents, thus making them ill. Gatlin gives an amusing 
instance among the Oonibos of the Amazon of the local medicine- 
man preventing him painting any more portraits by exhorting 
the tribesmen as follmvs : “These things are a great mystery, 
hut there you are, my friends, with your eyes open all night — 
they never shut : this is ali wrong and you are very foolish to 
allow It. You never will be happy afterwards if you allow these 
thin^ to be always awake at night. My friends, this is only a 
cunninp way this man has to get your skins ; and the next thing 
they will have glass eyes, and be placed among the skins of the 
wild beasts and birds and snakes.” (The medicine-man had 
been to Para or some other place where he had seen the stuffed 
skins in a museum.) For a pregnant woman to look at the taco 
of a corpse will draw trouble on her unborn child. It is possible 
that, perhaps on principles analogous to some of the preceding, 
most European races have adopted the practice of closing the 
eyes when in the attitude of prayer.’ t Curtin gives a Modoc 
myth describing the resuscitation of a dead man: ‘All the 
bones were dead but the eyes were living ’ " — and from this life 
the whole was reanimated. 

(g) The name . — Superstitions about names and 
name-souls are as wide-spread as any. It should 
be observed that the name is quite as physical a 
thing for the unlettered as is the phantasm ; it is 
an auditory or motor-auditory image, just as the 
phantasm is a visual image, and it possesses a 
perceptual reality quite diflerent from that of the 
lettered Erymbol of book-learned peoples; fiatus 
vocis is a nominalist phrase for a word, but it is 
just the vocal breath (above all in the chant) 
which is to the primitive one of the most power- 
ful and compelling of all agents. Says J. W. 
Fewkes : 

• When a Tusayan priest addresses a supernatural being of his 
mytholooy he believes he must do so through the medium of 
some object as a prayer bearer ; he breathes his wish on meal 
and throws this meal to the god. The prayer bearer is 
thought to have a spiritual double or breath body which carries 
his wishes.’! 

So the name is a kind of breath-body, though not 
so intimately joined to the man as the breath 
itself. Le Jeune * says that the Indians sometimes 
change their name on recovering from a severe 
sickness, and the Bellacoola believe that souls 
receive a new name, and speak a new language, 
when they reach the next world. Normally, 
children are not truly named until they reach a 
certain age and are capable of discretion. V. 
Stefdnnson® gives a most interesting explanation 
of Eskimo beliefs connected with this custom : 

‘As the child grows up the soul with which he was born (the 
nappan) gradually develops in strength, experience, and 
wisdom, so that after the age of ten or tivelve years it is fairly 
competent to look after the child and begins to do so ; at 
that age it therefore becomes of less vital moment to please the 
guardian spirit (alba), and accordingly it is customary to begin 
forbidding children and punishing them.’ 

The _ guardian - spirit which controls the chUd 
previous to this age is supposed to be some 
ancestral soul, and all the child’s words are the 
utterance of this soul up to the age when its own 
soul assumes sway, and it is called after a name of 
its own. Frequently it is supposed that the name 
of the guardian is known, and the young child is 
called by this name. One of Curtin’s® Modoc 
myths tells of a babe that cried continuously until 
addressed hy its true name. These beliefs are, of 
course, associated with the almost universal primi- 
tive belief in rebirth, especially of very young 

1 W. E. Roth, so RBEVr, p. 299 f. 2 p. 34 . 

3 Jfep. Smithsonian Institution, 1895, p. 689. 

4 J esuit Relations and Allied Documents, ed. R. G. Thwaitos, 
Cleveland, 1896-1901, xvi. ‘ Quebec and Hurons, 1639,’ p. Z03. 

1 s 31v Lijcvnth the Eskimo, New York and London, 191B. 
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ciiildren (the Aztec, c.g., had a special limho for 
souls of bahes, who alone can be horn anew). 
Ancestor-worship is naturally closely associated 
with name-souls. Probably this was what was 
meant by the Indian who told Le Jeune ' that ‘the 
body has a soul of its own which some call the 
soul of their Nation.’ In the far Orient the 
Annamites at least address prayers to the clan 
ancestor, to the spirits of parents and grandparents 
to three generations, and then collectively to the 
soul of tlie family as a whole. ^ Naturally all 
worship of the manes tends to become associated 
with the clan name. See artt. Names. 


3. Psychology. — The course of historic psycho- 
logy has been from a psycho-physiological (such as 
Aristotle’s) to a predominantly psychological type 
of theory; older speculations on the constitution 
of man distinguished a group of souls (nutritive, 
passional, intellective, and the like) associated 
with the several parts of the body ; later theories 
came to assert the unity of the spiritual substance 
and to make of psychology, not a description of 
the several souls for which the body acts as a 
single host, but an account of the several powers 
or ‘ faculties ’ of the single soul. Primitive theories 
belong to the older type : the whole man is looked 
upon as composed of a group of entities, physical 
and psychical, which disperse with the dissolution 
of hiB body. Death is rarely regarded as the 
liberation of an imprisoned spirit to a more glorified 
existence ; rather the future existence of the 
immortal parts is at best a kind of mutilated 
existence, and not even Elysium is a fair com- 
pensation for the loss of that completer manhood 
which is truly realized only in the flesh. The very 
ancient and wide-spread notion that the souls of 
the departed await in a kind of neutral limbo the 
day of their reincarnation as men is surely a 
reflexion of the feeling that the disembodiea is 
somehow dismembered, while the equally common 
conception of the ghost as vengeful and malicious 
but pictures its own dissatisfaction with its 
unhappy state. To the primitive mind the normal 
man is the physical man, whose souls (for he 
commonly oivns several) are in the nature of more 
or less dispensable baggage— something that he 
has, rather than is. 

In the passage cited from Roth's account of Qutana Indian 
beliefs 3 it is pointed out that along with the shadow there are 
souls for head, heart, blood, spittle, and even footprint. 
Indeed, there is hardly a part of the body that is not somewhere 
believed to own a spiritual double, which is its life, so that the 
whole bodily life may be said to be possessed, as it were, in 
severalty. The bones, the marrow of the bones, the eyes, the 
hair, the belly — all are parts with which a residential soul is 
found associated in primitive thinking. An interesting Iro- 
quoian conception, recorded by J. N. B. Hewitt,'* regards the 
brain as the seat of the soul, and death by braining is held to 
render the soul stupid, implacable, and capable of committing 
excesses. The Maoris of New Zealand are a Polynesian instance 
of a primitive people seating the soul in the head. Le Jeune® 
says of the Canadian Indians : ‘ They distinguish several souls 
in one and the same body. An old man told us some time ago 
that some savages had as many ns two or three souls ; that his 
own had left him more than two years before, to go away with 
his dead relatives — that he no longer had any but the soul of 
his own body, which would go down into the grave with him ’ 
— nor is it difficult to imagine that, to a desolate old man whose 
kindred and friends were gone, his life should seem but the 
soul-bereft shadow of what it had been. 

Belief in a plurality of souls, as associated with 
the one body or forniing the one person, is veiy 
wide-spread, and is, indeed, a natural consequence 
of the variety of tropes employed to designate the 
spiritual entity. The heart, the flesh, the life, the 
name, the family, were distinguished by Keokuk. 
'The Iroquois have separate words for the mind, 
soul, ghost, life, strengtii, brain-soul. The Haida 
distinguish mind; ghost, discarnate soul, and have 

1 Jes. net. xvi.T92. * Anthropos, ii. [1907] 966. 
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two words for embodied soul. These are sporadic 
American examples. Some of the Melanesians 
believe that a man possesses as many as seven 
souls, of differing types; and belief in the pos- 
session of two or more is frequent among the 
primitive. An amusing instance is the Bagobo 
notion that man has two souls, a good and a bad, 
which respectively pass to paradise and hell in the 
hereafter ; we may suspect that the moral terminus 
comes as a result of foreign influence. Such ideas 
endure into higher cultural stages. The Egyptian 
is notable, with its distinction of ha (genius), 
khaibit (shadow), khu (life or intelligence), ha 
(soul proper), ran (name), together with something 
like animistic personification of the mummy, 
heart, strength, form. But hardly less complex is 
the old Persian spiritual dissection of a man into 
body, life, form, soul, auA. fravashi (genius); or 
the Roman, which in addition to the genius of a 
man (fern, juno), distinguished the tomb-haunting 
umbra, the manes, descending to Orcus, and the 
spiritus, climbing to its ethereal element above, 
and more or less identified with the mind-soul, 
anima. Even for near modems ‘ the constitution 
of the soul ... is conflate of the mind, spirit and 
animal soul, or idolum ’ ; ^ while there is to-day a 
degree of separation of psychic entities implied in 
the meanings of ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘mind,’ ‘con- 
sciousness.’ 

The converse of the idea of the possession of 
multiple souls is the notion of the existence of 
soulless men. This is by no means an uncommon 
primitive notion. There are tribes, especially in 
Africa, apparently with no belief in souls, at any 
rate as in any sense separable from the body; 
while in numerous African and Polynesian instances 
women and lower-caste people are regarded as soul- 
less. Cunningham gives a humoresque incident : 

• A chief pointed at a poor peasant and said : “ He have an 
immortal soul ? I cannot believe it ; but I will admit that 
perhaps Wakoii or Luba had n soul, Wakoll had four hundred 
wives 1'”® 


Obviously, in cases of reported disbelief in souls 
among primitive men, what is commonly meant 
is di^mief in a separable entity endowed with 
immortal life; and as to this dogma primitive 
men are hardly more in agreement than me 
civilized. On the other hand, some discrimination 
of body and soul, or, more exactly, of the body 
and its indwelling life, is as universal as is the 
animistic apprehension of nature. Even among 
peoples like the Fuegian Yahgans, among whom 
there is no clear evidence of a belief in the exist- 
ence of gods of any sort, there is still a lively 
apprehension of the wandering (and more or less 
pnysical) simulacra of men. 

4. Discarnate souls. — It has been remarked 
above that the phantasmic soul, or double, is less 
intimately bound to the body than are other forms. 
Even during the life of the body it may journey 
abroad, appearing to those gifted with the second 
sight as the co-walker (fetch, wraith, double-ganger, 
idolum) of the living, and visiting in dreams those 
for whom its master has a message or upon whom 
he meditates inimical action. Shamans make gi eat 
use of their souls as messengers, to seek inforniatmn 
from places remote, while_ prophets ime them for 
the similar purpose of visiting the abodes of the 
dead or the homes of the gods. It is even advis- 
able at times for a man setting out on a perilous 
task to have his soul extracted by a competent 
ihaman and kept at home to ensure his own safe 
return ; while sickness is caused not only by the 
body’s becoming the host of unwelcome foreign 
spirits (which the shaman must extract), but often 
by the inconsiderate Wanderlmt of the patient s 
soul, which the medicine-man s own spirit must 

1 c VicrocosTiius, Londoti, 1619, ch. Iviii. p. 668. 
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hale home in order to ensure a cure. Sometimes, 
even, tliere are stationed on the road to the home 
of the dead, wardens whose business it is to turn 
back souls which are leaving the body before the 
appointed hour, while, again, a man may, by 
desperate eU'ort, recover his own departing soul. 

De Smet J gives a striking Chippewa story to this cfTect. A 
chief, left on the battle-field for slain, accompanies the war- 
band home, trj-ing to make himself known to them, but all his 
soIicitaticiiB and commands are unheeded. Arrived at the 
home camp, he finds his wife in mourning; he shouts in her 
ear, ‘I am hungry I I am thirsty!’ She thinks she hears a 
rumbling sound, but she sees no one. Frustrated in his 
attempts, he turns back to the battle.fieid, but, as he nears it, 
he finds a fire in his path, which moves as he moves, ever 
thwarting his approach. In despair he cries: *I also am a 
spirit ; I am seeking to return into my body ; I will accomplish 
my design. Thou wilt purify me, but thou shalt not hinder 
the realization of my project. This day I will triumph over 
thee. Spirit of Fire 1 ’ And with a desperate effort he darts into 
the flame, to awake, os from a long trance, in his own weakened 
body. 

.But death itself does not result in a complete 
separation of soul and body — or perhaps it would 
be truer to say that the errant soul and the 
body-soul, or ghost, pursue different destinies. 
De Smet® says that many of the Indians believe 
in two souls, one of which is admitted to their 
paradise, while the other, the body-soul, hovers 
near the burial-place ; and in another connexion 
he remarks that ‘notliing but the hope of gain 
could ever induce an Indian to go alone in a 
buT^ng-ground at night.’ ® Probably the original 
of the Bagobo belief in dual souls was of this nature 
— which IS, in fact, the popular belief of unedu- 
cated Europeans. As among Europeans, too, it is 
common everywhere to find the ghost associated 
with the skeleton, or as wearing the pale or 
mutUated aspect of the dead body. Numerous 
tales have for their motive accounts of the com- 
merce of the living with their dead kindred, who 
are skeletons by day but phantasmal ghosts by 
night. Not only do men meet and converse with 
these departed beings, but there are marriages 
between the dead and the living, and children are 
bom to them, though never normal children. A 
Bellacoola tale of such a child describes it as a 
bodiless head which must never touch the ground ; 
when it does so, it disappears into the under 
world. One of the most enlightening of these 
tales is recorded by F. Boas.‘ 

A man visits the bones of the dead, which at night assume 
the forms of his kinsmen ; their boats are full of holes and 
covered with moss, and they take in their nets dead leaves and 
twigs, which to them are fish. The man discovers that by 
speaking aloud — for the spirits all speak in low voices — he can 
reduce them to the condition of skeletons. This he does, to 
their annoyance, so that they send him back to the land of the 
living. But, disobeying their commands, he dies; and now, 
coming as a shade into the land of the dead, he finds that the 
ghosts, their canoes, and the fish that they take are like the 
full-bodied beings of the life that he has left. 

This_ is an interesting effort, on the part of the 
aboriginals, to imagine the state of the efead, which 
to themselves is altogether like that of the living, 
and only from the standpoint of the latter is seen 
as a form of mutilated existence. 

The notions that ghosts speak in whistling 
voices, that they nibble feebly at food left for 
them, that in stature they are manikins or doll- 
like, and that generally they are given to a kind 
of panic fear of embodied men are all found, not 
merely in Homer, but throughout the primitive 
world. Sometimes these ghosts are corpse-like 
m appearance; and this is especially true if the 
body has been mutilated. In such cases the ghost 
IS usually vengeful, ready to wreak ill where it 
can. Often, however, the ghosts simply reflect 
the bodily condition, without any necessary malice. 

Lttters and Travels of Father Pierre-Jean de Smet, 
S.J., -1 vols., New York, 1905, pp. 1047-1053. 

® P. 1076. S p. 941. 

* ‘Doctrine of Souls among the Chinook Indians,' JAFi vf. 
tlS93] pp. 39-43. 


The Pawnee have a special class of ghosts of 
scalped men, who avoid the abode of the happy 
dead and the e.yes of the living for the same 
reason — shame or their condition. They form a 
sort of society of disconsolates, and address one 
another by terms descriptive of their estate as 
‘ One-Hair,’ ‘ Forehead Hair,’ etc. The Zuui, 
more humanly, expect to see their ancestral spirits 
in their natural guise. 

‘The old men too feeble to walk will come leaning on a cane, 
the mother rvith her son waiking before her, her child led by 
the hand, her younger child carried on her back, the infant 
in her arms, and her unborn child ’ i — all not in the flesh, but 
in the ghost-seif. Just as in nature. 

Sometimes the ghost, or body-soul, hovers near 
the burial-place in the form of a bird, an insect, 
or a small animal. It is interesting to find the 
butterfly occurring as such an embodied soul in 
the lore of N.W. America,® The same insect is 
common in Aztec art as a symbol of the breath, 
or breath-soul, shown on the lips of goddesses. 
From such a notion to the conception of reincarna- 
tion in animal form is but a step — a step which 
has been taken by primitive men the world over. 
Nocturnal creatures, like owls and bats, or earth- 
dwelling animals, such as beetles, serpents, and 
even worms, are forms in which souls are likely 
to be re-embodied. In not a few tribes these 
re-embodiments go progressively down in the 
animal scale, and may end by final departure 
from the earth or utter obliteration. Here, how- 
ever, we are encroaching upon the field of beliefs 
in the future state of souls, for which the reader 
is referred to the artt. Blest (Abode of the), 
Eschatology, Incaenation, State of the 
Dead, Tkansmigkation. 

5. The powers of souls. — ^The primary function 
of the soul is, of course, to keep the body in life ; 
the soul is the life of the body; and, although 
soul and body may be temporarily separated, 
as in sleep or trance or even wth the body still 
wakeful and active, with no damage incurred, 
none the less their lasting separation is death. 
Further, it would appear from a considerable 
variety of beliefs that the soul’s comfort and the 
fullest exercise of its powers depend upon its 
connexion with some sort of body. Souls haunt, 
in ghostly forms, even mutilated and decaying 
bodies ; they strive, in the form of familiars or 
demons, to obtain an entrance into and a partial 
control of the bodies of the living, from which 
they sometimes succeed in ejecting the native 
owner (for the plight in which Dante pictures 
Friar Alberigo — soul in hell while his devil- 
animated body still moves in the world of men — 
is no marvel to the primitive imagination) ; while, 
finally, discamate existence in the other world 
is commonly represented as a kind of limbo in 
which the spirits await rebirth as full-bodied men ; 
or, if it be an Elysium, there is in its pallid joys 
always an element of dissolvent illusion. Even 
artificial and substitute bodies which men supply 
— carven blocks and the like — are attractive to 
the unhoused spirits, who may be lured or charmed 
into them, there finding a new contact with the 
life of men, whose idols or tutelars they become. 
The Indians of the N. Pacific Coast occasionally 
carve portraits of deceased persons, as mortuary 
or other memorials;® and they are not without 
legends of spirits of the deceased taking possession 
of these. One such legend, truly aflecting, is 
recorded by J. K. Swanton.^ 

A young chief had lost his wife, hut kept by him, dressed in 
her clothing, a portrait image which, out of pity for his sorrow, 

I M. C. Stevenson, SS RBSIF [1004], p. 230. 

a ZE xxiv. [1S92] 393. 

sSee 0. T. Emmons, ‘Portraiture among the North Pacific 
Coast Tribes,' American Anthropologist, new ser., xvi. [19141 
59-07. 
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a carver had made for him. ' One day, while ho sat mourning 
very close to the image, he felt it move. ... At first he 
thought that the movement was only his imagination, yet ho 
examined it every day, for ho thought that at some time it 
would come to life. . . . One day, after the chief had had it 
for a long, long time, he examined tho body and found it just 
like that of a human being. Still, although it was alive, it 
could not move or speak. . . . The woman moved around very 
little and never got to talk, but her husband dreamed what she 
wanted to tell him. It was through his dreams that ho knew 
she was talking to him.’ 


This incident is surely illuminating, both as to 
the motives which lead to art among primitive 
peoples and as to those which lead to idolatry. 
Here it is clearly the power of love which lures 
the departed soul to the man-ivrought body ; the 
complementary form, where magical compulsion 
is the force employed, is best illustrated by the 
account given by R. E. Dennett ^ of the W. African 
making of a ‘Eetish-into-which-Nails-are-Driven ’ : 

' A palaver is held, and it is there decided whose Kulu [soul] 
it is that is to enter into the Muamba tree and to preside over 
tho fetish to be made. A boy of great spirit, or else, above all, 
a great and daring hunter, is chosen. Then they go into tho 
bush and call his name. The Nganga priest cuts down tho tree, 
and blood is said to gush forth. A fowl is killed and Its blood 
is mingled with tho blood that they say comes from the tree. 
The named one then dies, certainly within ten days. His life 
has been sacrificed for what the Zinganga consider the welfare 
of the people. They say that tho named one never fails to 
die. . . . People pass before these fetishes (Zinkiol Mbowu), 
calling on them to kill them if they do, or have done, such and 
such a thing. Others go to them and insist upon their killing 
so and so, who has done or is about to do some fearful injury. 
And os they swear or make their demand, a nail is driven into 
the fetish, and the palaver is settled so far as they are con- 
cerned. The Kulu of tho man whoso life was sacriflcod upon 
the cutting of tho tree sees to the rest.' 

Mediumisfcio powers are nearly akin to the soul’s 
yearning for embodiment. Virtually all primitive 
men beheve in such powers, though it is commonly 
supposed that they come by special endowment 
and preparation — the latter often strenuous to a 
degree — in many instances through death and re- 
surrection, as is assumed. Primitive mythology 
abounds in tales of men acquiring supernatural 
strength by the thorny road of bodily destruction 
and restoration. By such means the soul of the 
medium, or shaman, is supposed to acquire the 
faculty of direct intercourse with the world of 
spirits, and usually to have as his especial agent 
or ‘ control ’ a genius, tutelar, or familiar spirit, 
whose powers reinforce his oivn. Indeed, it is 
nob a uttle remarkable to discover virtually all 
the phenomena of modem spiritualism (if it be 
modem) among savage peoples, remote in time 
and place. Le J eune’s description of a Montagnais 
shamanistic performance, ivritten in 1634,® would 
hold, mutatis mutandis, for a spiritualistic stance 
in central New York; there is the medium’s 
cabinet, the darkened room, the singing, the 
winds, voices, and ‘physical phenomena,’ and 
along with these prophecies of life and death. 
The shaman (although Le Jeune believed him to 
be a great rogue) was obviously sincere. ‘Enter 
thou thyself into the tent,’ he said, ‘ and thou wilt 
see that thy body will remain below, and thy soul 
will mount on high.’ The Seneca Indians of New 
York State still continue similar practices,® as do 
the Chippewa tribes in their Mide' society.^ The 
Zuui have a curious belief that in the old times 
the souls of the dead used to return in the flesh to 
converse with the living, but their presence caused 
a great mortality ; now they come as spirits, and 
only those gifted -with a superior sight, their 
mediums, can see them.® 

Apart from preserving the body in life, the 
important powers of the soul are curative and 


1 At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, London, 1906, p. 93. 
a Jes. Bel. vi., ‘ Quebec, 1633-34,’ p. 163 ff. 

3 ’ Secret Medicine Societies of the Seneca,’ American Anthro- 
pologist, new ser., xi. [1909] 161-185. , 

^ 4 W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Mide'wiwin,’ ? BBBW [1891], p. 14911., 
also W RBEW [1896], pt. i. p. 06 ff. 

5 M. 0. Stevenson, 23 BBBW, p. 236. 


clairvoyant. As clairvoyant, the soul is a kind of 
scout, able to penetrate times, places, and sub- 
stances closed to the body. 

A curious Oreo tale, narrated by de Smct,i tells of a wat 
party being guided on its course by a girl ^vith blindfold eyes ■ 
tho manitou of war was supposed to guide her.’ The Ohippowa 
have an Interesting legend of having once numbered among 
them a flying man, a powerful magician whose * medicine’ was 
a feather which ho could cause to enter his body, thereby 
enabling him to fly and spy out the enemy.* 

Crystal-gazing is suggested in numerous rites and 
myths. 


The N.AV. Coast Indians toll of a man to whom a serpent gave a 
transparent stone which led him through all lands ; the Spanish 
chronicles tell of an obsidian mirror in whieh Montezuma saw 
ominous images ; tho Cakchiquel employed a similar stone in 
testing tho guilt or innocence of accused men; the Inca 
Yupanqui is said to have been riven a crystal by the sun, in 
which he saw whatever he desired to discover— these are widely 
separated American examples. 

Belief in telepathy is evidenced in many tales : 
‘All spoke with their hearts; hearts spoke to 
hearts, and lips did not move,’ is a Zuni' expres- 
sion.® Stories of ‘veridical hallucinations’ and 
prophetic visions are numerous. Of the former 
J. S. Polack^ gives a number of examples— but 
the account of savage instances of this phenomenon 
would be bulky. Prophecies by shamans or 
mediums are still more numerous in primitive 
loro : there is a whole group of legendary American 
Indian prophecies of tne coming of white men and 
of disaster to the native life recorded in the Spanish 
annals ; much of this may be supposed to be apocry- 
phal, but it is at least striking that Cortes should 
have been discovered by watchers posted on the 
coast at Montezuma’s orders, on the look-out for 
tho coming of the prophesied god, and that the 
first presents which the emperor of the Aztec sent 
to the new-comer were mainly the appropriate 
apparel of this god, Quetzalcoatl. Gifted souls, 
however, see not only into the future, but also 
into the post; it is thus, at least, that .Mohave 
shamans explain their knowledge of creation ; they 
were present at the beginning of the world, as in 
a dream. This belief is, of course; entirely con: 
sonant with the theory of transmigration. Natur- 
ally, in the main, clairvoyant powers are called 
into play to satisfy more immediate interests : to 
discover the fate of the absent, to recover stolen 
property, to find food or treasure. Dreams are 
regarded as great aids in all this (for the soul 
journeys in dreams — this is the common explana- 
tion), but, when the search is difficult, the shaman 
is called into service, with his more potent or 


ictive faculties, 

A striking example, where the seeker_ was a 
ivhite man consulting a Zulu doctor, is given by 
David Leslie : ® 

The white man’s eight hunters were overdue, having been 
ong gone on on elephant hunt, and at the Miicitetion m ms 
lative servants he consulted tho doctor. The doctor msde 
light little fires— that being the number of my o" 

lach ho cast some roots, which emitted a curious 

md thick smoke: into each ho cast a small stone, shouting, m 

10 did BO, the name to which the stone was dedicated , t«n 

ito some "medicine,” and fell over into what apjjeared to be a 

ranee for about ten minutes, during « > of the 

:ept moving. Then he seemed 

Ires, raked the ashes about, looked at 5*)® 

lesoribcd the man faithtull;^ and • •• Th?s 

ever and your gun is lost." To the next Af® « „nd 

nan” (correctly described) . ijss killed four P „ 
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them there eo Tong after the time appointed, they would not 
pass that way. 1 took particular note ol all this Information at 
the time, and to my utter amazement it turned out correct in 
every particular. It was scarcely within the boimda of possi- 
bility that this man could have had ordinary intelligence of the 
hunters ; they were scattered about in a country two hundred 
miles away.' 

If this narrative is to he trusted, it certainly out- 
does all that is ascribed to the tested clairvoyants 
of the civilized world. 

The curative or psycho-therapeutic powers of 
souls appear in every variety of use of suggestion 
and hypnotism, and amid practically all peoples. 
These functions have their obverse use in the 
power to inflict disease, or even death, upon_ an 
absent or unconscious victim. All such practices 
are interbound ivitb ritual and magical observ- 
ances ; and, indeed, they can hardly be dealt with 
except in connexion with such customs. See artt. 
Disease and Medicine, Divination, Mana, 
Psycho-therapeutics, Shamanism, Spiritism. 

Literature.— The literature dealing with primitive concep- 
tions of the soul is enormous, being co-extensive with the 
study of primitive religion and superstition. In general, it 
may be said to fall into three classes : (o) reports on the beliefs 
and myths of particular tribes, from travellers, missionaries, 
and anthropological fleld-workera— abundant both in book form 
and in the ethnolo^cal journals (notably JAI [JRAI], FL, 
JAPL, JiHR, ZB, and AnfAropos); (6) critical and compara- 
tive studies of primitive religious ideas, of which the most 
important, probably in any language, are E. B. Tylor, P(F, 

2 vols., London, 1891 ; A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Rfhgion\ 

2 vols., do. 1899 ; andj. G. Frazer, (? £3^ 12 vols., do. 1911-15; 
with these should he named E. Durkheim, Lts Formes iUtnen- 
faires de la vie religieuse, Paris, 1912, Eng. tr., London and New 
York, 1915 ; (e) briefer r^sumds of the subject in works on 
comparative religion and descriptive or comparative ethnology, 
few being better conceived than the introductory lecture of 
S. Relnach, Orpheus : Bist. giniral des religions, Paris, 1909, 
Eng. tr., London and New York, 1909, See also the ’Litera- 
ture’ and bibliographical references of the artt. cited in this 
art ; idso ’Literature* of artt. Ajiimisu, God (Primitive and 
Savage), Prater, Oommdnioe with Deitt. Probably the most 
comprehensive study since Tylor’s PC, centring upon the idea 
of soul in primitive religion, is A, E. Crawley, The Idea of the 
Soul, London, 1009, containing much bibliography. The 
volumes of TAs Mythology of All Races (Boston, 1916 ff.) will be 
found of use as giving conceptions dassifled by racial groups. 

H. B. Alexander 

SOUL (Buddhist). — Eew- wor ds are mor&_ am- 
bi guouB than ‘ soul. ’ as any dictionary will testify. 

I Nor IS there any one word in the religious litera- 
ture of Buddhism which can be said to coincide 
with it in either extension or intension. The 
principal terms in the canonical literature which 
translators have rendered, sometimes or always, 
by ' soul ’ are jtva, attan, satta, and in the Abhi- 
dhamma section puggala. In the somewhat later 
Questions of King Milinda, jiva is preferred, and 
with it the rare word vedagu (‘sentient one’). 
The other three terms are used, in connexion with 
their contexts, only when canonical passages are 
quoted.^ 

Jiva is literally ‘living thing.’ It is a term 
imported from the staple terms of religious schools 
opposed to Buddhism, and occurs only^ in the 
title of one among many debatable propositions 
classed as erratic or heretical : 

^ ’IB the jiva the zamettB . . . (oil . . . w different tluug from 
t/ the bodily frame (aflflafl fivarp, afinarp sariratp) f ' * 

It may thus be fairly rendered by ‘ soul ’ in the 
Hebrew sense — ‘and man became a living soul.’ 
But the Buddhist canonical books do not select 

1 The Question of King Milinda, tr. Rhys Davids (SBE 
XXXV.), Oxford, 1890 ; on pp. 41, 48, 86, 132, jiva is used ; on 
pp. 86, 111, vedagu ; on p. 45, Salta (’ being ') ; on p. 67, attd ; 
on p. 40, puggala. Three centuries or so later Buddhaghoja 
has reverted to the use of affd (of. Sumangala Vilasini, i. 
194 f.). The need for protest mentioned below may no longer 
have been pressing— he wrote in Ceylon— but he was comment- 
ing on canonical arguments. He also uses vedaka, k&raka 
(’ feeler,' ’ agent ■), for the soul or self-entity (Fisuddhi jfagga, 
xvii., XX.), 

2 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 1899-1910, 
ii. 359 f., uses jiva, but the Buddhist origin of this Sutta 
{Pdydsi) is doubtful. Cf. the term in Jainism (see art. Jaikism, 
4i '•&))■ 

s Dialogues, i. 204, 254 ; Saipyutlo Nikaya, 216. 258, etc. 


the term jiva when they are uttering doctrines 
concerning man’s spiritual nature as contrasted 
with his bodily and sensuous faculties. They 
choose one of the other three terms — attan (nom. 
case, attd), satta, puggala. The last two mean a 
(living, intelligent) being, a person, and are used 
in ordinary discourse simply to represent any 
fellow-being.* The first is also closely connected 
with ‘ living thing ’ in that it means breath (Skr, 
attnan; cf. irveupta, ‘spirit’). In ordinary dis- 
course it means self,® and in the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, the Milinda, and the Netti it rarely 
occurs in any philosophical argument. But the 
earlier iSwWa-literature uses attd repeatedly in con- 
troversial discourse concerning a right conception of 
what we should call soul or spirit. At the same 
time, the Suttas show an unhesitating acceptance of 
the term wherever we should say ‘pelf.’ “ These 
contexts lead us to infer that such discourses were 
uttered at a period when the speakers were making 
a strong protest, not against man’s spiritual nature, 
but against a certain religious or philosophical 
attitude in vogue in their time, concerning that 
nature viewed as aUdjgxjJifBoai. It needs but a 
glance into Vedantic literature — e.g., the JJpani- 
qads, notably those reckoned to be pre-Buddhistic, 
and the Bhagavad-Gitd— to find everywhere a 
unique cult of dtman (called also Brahman). It 
was regarded as divinity universally immanent, 
but especially so in the human organism. Con- 
ceived matenalistically as a fine substance, located 
in the heart, and compared as to size and shape to 
a variety of small objects,* this microcosm was 
held to possess, like the macrocosmic divinity, the 
essential qualities of permanence (quitting the 
impermanent body at death), immutability, bliss, 
and omnipotence. And to discern the essential 
identity of microcosm and macrocosm was to 
attain true insight. 

E.g., ‘la that subtle essence ... all that exists has its self. 
It is the true. It is the self, and thou art it. . . . The infinite 
is bliss ... is the self. He who loves the self . . . becomes a 
self-ruler; lord and master in all the worlds. The self is with- 
out decay, death, grief.’ a ’ The embodied one which is eternal 
... is not born, nor does it ever die . . , unchangeable, 
primeval . . . all-pervading, stable, firm.’® 

It is on this point of soul or spirit or self, as a , 
thing different in kind from the rest of the indi- | 
vidual, that Buddhism joins issue with Vedantism. [ 
To such a dualism it is in fundamental antithesis. { 
Its philosophy of life may be said to be based 
on the axioms, sabbam aniccam, sabbam dukkham 
{‘all is impermanent,’ ‘all is [liable-to] suffering’). 
In no constituent of the living being was any 
exception to this rule of nature to be found. And, 
since attd, as currently taught, was essentially 
permanent, unchanging, blissful, powerful, there 
could be none of attd so conceived in the living 
being ; 

’What think ye then? Is body, is mind permanent, or Im- 
permanent f ' ’ Impermanent, sir.’ ’ Is that which is imper- 
manent liable to suffering or not?’ ’ It is liable, sir.’ ‘But is 
it proper to say of that which is impermanent, liable to suffering 
and to change, This is of me ; I am this ; this is the eoulfsell) 
of mef'T 

The individual is entirely phenomenal, governed 
by the laws of life. Were there in him a micro- 
cosmic emanation of the superphenomenal dtman 
or Brahman, he would have the power of deity to 
remould himself ‘nearer to the heart’s desire,’ and 
thus at will to transcend those laws — 

1 Animals are never so referred to. They would be included 
under the yet wider name pdna (’breathing thing'). But 
devas (spirits, deities), who are for Buddhists reborn mankind, 
would be included. 

2 See art. Self (Buddhist). 

s E.g., as prefix in compounds, and in oblique cases. 

* Cf. Rhys Davids, ‘Theory of Soul in the Upanishads,' AiJAS, 
Jan. 1899. 

OSBE 1. [1900] 101 f., 123 f. (Chhdndogya-Bpanifad, vi. 8f., 
vii. 23 ff.). 

B SBE viii. P189S] 45 (Bhagavad-Oltd, ii. 27fl.). 

1 Majjhima Eikdya, iii. 19 f., and elsewhere. 
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‘ If the body ... if any of the four mental factors were the 
soul (self), the body . . . the mind would not be subject to 
disease, and we should be able to say : Let my body . . . my 
mind be, or not be, so and so.’^ 

Into a complex or congeries of these five varieties 
of functionings or faculties called hhandhas (Skr. 
sJcandhas), or groups, the individual can be 
analyzed without residuum. In fact, according to 
Buddhaghosa,® it was in order to efiect an ex- 
haustive analysis for the rejection of atmanistic 
dualism that the teaching at its outset adopted 
this fivefold classification. And, living personality 
being thus resolved, the teaching proceeded to 
repudiate any identification or coincidence of an 
extra-phenomenal self or soul with any one of the 
five. Immanence Avas equally rejected : 

‘ The well-taught disciple . . . regards not the bodily quali- 
ties as of f d, nor that they have of fo, nor are in otfd, nor that 
offd is in them. Neither does he hold any of these views 
regarding the hhwndha of feeling, nor of perception, nor of 
mental activities, nor of consciousness. For him each one of 
these hhandhas changes, becomes other, he docs not get 
thoughts [which bring about] a recurrence of changing 
hhandhas.’ * 

The hhandhas, bodily and mental, were thus de- 
clared to be * empty ’ {suhha) of any unchanging 
essence.'* That Avhioh Avas Avholly impermanent 
and liable to suffering Avas also inevitably an-attd, 

‘ soulless,’ or, as Ave should prefer to say, ' Avithout 
Atman.’ 

It should not for a moment be inferred, on 
this account, that Buddhist teaching countenanced 
any belief in a total annihilation of body and mind 
at death. Beside the error of etemalism {sass&ta- 
vada), or indwelling immutable entity, it set the 
error of annihilationism (uccheda-vada).’^ Beside 
the doctrine of anicca it set that of kamma, or the 
transmitted force of the act, bodily and mental.® 
The self or soul is the hhandha complex, ever 
changing but ever determined by its (or their) 
antecedent (character. Hence the long-draAvn-ont 
line of life is a fluctuating curve of evolving and 
degenerating experience, into Avhich it is logically 
unthinkable to intrude an immutable factor. But 
annihilationism was not as prevalent an error as 
Avas etemalism. Had it been so, Ave may feel con- 
fident that, to the oft-repeated trio, anicca, 
dukhha, an-atta, Buddhist teaching Avould have 
added a fourth, such b& punahbhava (‘reneAved 
becoming ’), or the like. The future state of the 
living is constantly referred to, but the teaching is 
not so much that there Avill be rebirth as of Avhat 
kind, because of the present life, it is likely to be. 
And the an-atta doctrine is logically so much a 
corollary of anicca that, had it not been for the 
exaggerated etemalism of the dtman doctrine, Ave 
should scarcely have found an-atta in the rank it 
occupies. It would have been overshadowed by, 
and taken up into, anicca-vada and hamma-vada. 
We may even venture to affirm that Buddhism, in 
the emphasis Avith Avhich it combats a tendency 
at once mythological and mystical in the land of 
its bii th, has Aveakened itself as a doctrine for 
all lands and all times by not building up a 
more positive teaching on the spiritual nature of 
man. 

Be this as it may. Buddhism had no quarrel with 
any term for the li-ving person as a Avhole — attd, 
sattd, puggala — so long as in these terms we see 
labels, binding concepts, conventions in language, 
holding together, for economy in thought and 
Avord, the compound that a living person at any 
given moment, past, present, or future, is 

1 Vinaya Texts, Mahdvagga, i. vi. 38 a. (SBB xiii. [1881] 

100 f.). 

s Vis. Magga; xiv., tr. in H. 0. Warren, Buddhism in Trans- 
lations, Cambridge, Mass., 1896, p. 166. 

3 Sarjiyutta, iii. 17 f. * iv. 64. 

8 Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 27 f., 461. ; SaTtiyutta Nihaya, 
ii. 20 f. 

6 Cf. e.g., Samyutta Nihaya, iv. 182 : ' Kammatp,’ with the ^ 
three following Suttas. ' i 


‘ “ Being ” I (satta) 'Why dost thou harp upon that word 1 

Mere bundle of conditioned* factors, this. ' 

No “ being" can be here discerned to be. 

For Just ns when the parts are rightly set. 

The word “ chariot " ariseth in our minds. 

So doth our usage covenant to say 

“A being" when the aggregates (hhandha) are there.’ i 

' For these, Ohitta, are merely names, expressions, turns of 
speech, designations in common use in the world.’ 2 

In this Avay all these terms are frequently used 
in _ the Suttas. Wherever the individual Avas 
living, unless it Avas in the very dimly conceived 
spheres called the unconscious and the immaterial, 
he or she Avas still and Avas ahvays a compound of 
hhandhas, the body-factor varying in grossness or 
refinement and other qualities according to the 
^here inhabited and the mental factors no less. 
Thus, if you were in the Brahma heaven, you had 
to assume a grosser body before you could pass 
into and act in the loAver heavens.® Ever the 
‘ soul ’ was the compound, always changing, grow- 
ing out from, and the inevitable result of the souls 
(or selves) that had been. And, so long as the 
earnest inquirer bore in mind this distinction 
between self, soul, spirit as the mutable, growing 
organism, revealed by philosophic truth (para- 
nutUTm-sacca), and the name-label, suggestive of a 
fictitious immutable entity, as used in the social 
convention of language (conventional truth, 
sammuti-sacca),* he thought in conformity Avith 
the mother-tradition of his religion. The Suttas 
shoAV no hesitation in using conventional language 
in connexion with man as surviving not one death 
only, but any number of dj^gs. Available words, 
in fact, Avere so utterly inadequate, during the 
early centuries of Buddhism (as they are still), to 
discourse of Avbat is commonly called transmigra- 
tion that practically no choice Avas left. Survival 
was spoken of, by Brahman and Buddhist alike, in 
terms of bodily acts and states. We are at a loss 
to conclude Avhich was the more remarkable— the 
reaching out by the mind of Gotama Buddha to 
ideas Avhich it needed the philosophic groAvth of 
a later period to make more clearly articulate by 
neAV terms, or the apparent failure of his opponente 
to discern hoAv very badly the current terms of 
transmigration, such as they used, applied to an 
immanent being Avho was eternal and immutable. 
In the latest book of the canon, the Kathd-vatthu, 
in the great opening discussion on the soul 
(puggala-hathd),^ Ave md the materially conceived 
views of transmigration criticized Avith a mainly 
negative emphasis. Terms for a constructive 
theory seem to be still lacking. 

B.g., after much discourse to show dialectically that it is 
impossible to find, among the ultimates of our conscious experi- 
ence, a soul or person (puggala) apprehended as ‘a real and 
ultimate fact,’ the argument proceeds to reject any such 
ultimate in the mysterious but accepted procedure of rebirth : 

• Heterodox Qy. Then is it wrong to say, " A soul (pwgala) 
transmigrates from this world to another world, and from 
another world to this ? ’’ 

Orthodox Ans. Yes ’, 

the latter speaker having elicited the admission that there_^ 
neither an identical soul that is reborn, nor a different (».e. quite 
other) soul, nor both, nor neither.6 

Passing on to the Milinda, Ave find there the 
germ-doctrine of the founder — viz, that man, in 
his entirety, is never the same, yet ever the 
resultant of his fore-existing self,^_ stated Avith a 
growing matmdty in thought and diction. 

But it is not till the times of Buddhaghosa® and 
his successors that Ave find, groivn out qf the too 
negative conception of anicca, a positive vieiv, 
made articulate by certain newly applied terms, of 

1 Kindred Sayings (PTS), London, 1917, p. 170. 

4 3!dndTSoversy, p. 63, n. c» (Bud- 

dhist). Truth (Buddhist). 

8/6. p. If. 

6 Tr. in PoinU of Controversy, p. 26 f. 

7 NEE XXV. 63 f. 

8 E.g., Commentary on the Paffhana (unedited). 
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tho ever-changing being of man conceived as a 
causally determined series of forces and resultants, 
and ns a growing seriesj in which the now passing 
moment is wrought up into the coming moment. 

Even then, discussion on a subject so inaccess- 
ible and mysterious is still still’ and halting. 
Further knowledge of medioeval Pali literature 
may reveal further advance in theory. But we 
know enough to show that Buddhist doctrine as to 
soul and survival has logically reconciled anicca 
and hamma. My ‘self,’ as changing constantly, 
undergoes at death but a relatively deeper change ; 
mj* new ‘ body ’ {rupa-hhandha), determined by my 
liamma, becomes one fitted to that new sphere, 
wherever it be, in which my past thought and will 
have determined that my new thought, call it soul 
or spirit or mind, be renewed. 

LiTEtiATtmE. — See references in footnotes ; of. also C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1912, chs. iii., v., and Bud- 
dhist Psychologv% do. 1914, chs. ii., iii. ; S. Z. Aung- and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy (PTS), do. 1916, 
p.8f. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

SOUL (Christian).— I. INTRODUCTION.— {a}The 
term ‘soul’ is, in this article, taken in its most 
comprehensive sense, as denoting the whole ‘self’ 
or personality, the essential principle of human 
nature, the basis of conscious, continuous, individual 
existence. It is clear that study of the Christian 
idea of the soul in this broad sense involves the 
psychological interpretation of all characteristic 
data of Christian experience. We may speak 
of this study as ‘Christian psychology,’ because 
there are particular groups of phenomena at 
dill’erent periods with udiich Christianity is speci- 
ally concerned (notably those of the NT period), 
and because tliere are certain real or alleged 
aspects of human nature in which Christianity 
is specially interested. But the method of the 
study must be that of psychology in general, 
f.c. purely historical and scientific, wdthout dog- 
matic presuppositions, though the ultimate prob- 
lems of all psychology pass into the realm of 
inetaphysic. 

(6) Tile psychological terminology and ideas of 
the NT are, as wo might e.xpect, largely continuous 
with those of the Ol’ and the subsequent Jewish 
literature. The relevant ideas of the OT may be 
summarized as follows ; 

‘Tlie idea ol human nature implies a unity, not a dualism. 
There is no contrast between the body and the soul, such as the 
terms instinctively suepest to us. The shades of the dead in 
Shcol . . . are not called “souls” or “spirits" in the Old 
Testament; nor docs the Old Testament contain any dbtinct 
word for "body,” ns it surely would have done, had this Idea 
been sharply dlilcrenliated from that ol “soul.” Man's nature 
is a product ol the two factors— tho breath-soul [Ppj] which 
is his principle of life, and the complex of^iysiraTbrgans which 
this animates. Separate them, and the nmn ceases to be, in 
any real sense of personality ; nothing but a “ shade ” remains, 
which is neither body nor soul. If this seems but a poor idea 
of human nature, we must set over against it the great redeem- 
ing feature, that there is an aspect of this nature [nn] which 
relates man to God, and makes man accessible to God.'i 
j The non-canonical literature of Jewish thought 
ft shows that t his fundam enta l idea was .guKsegue ntly 
lllmvliOm] ip Wnyg, oliipHyin relation 

'to tho new eschatological emphasis. One was the 
accentuation of individualism ; tho detacliment of 
the individual from the corporate personality of 
his social group, already declared by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, was more sharply presented against the 
now e.sc|iatological background of moral retribution 
in tho life after death. The other, closely related, 
was a clearer recognition of the ethical problems 
of human nature, such as those arising, from the 
tendency to evil which is in all men as it was 
in Adam. _ On the other hand, the OT doctrine 
of the Spirit pf God fell into practical neglect, 
to the great iinpoverishincnt of the doctrine of 
1 n. W. Robinson, The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, 
London, lOlS, p. 8S. 


man. It is, in fact, through the recovery of this 
doctrine that the most characteristic ndvance of 
the NT anthropology is made (t.e. in the Pauline 
interpretation of Christian experience). 

(c) It is necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
NT psychology is, in general, continuous with 
that of the O'F and the Apocrypha, because some 
scholars (c.g., Holtzmann, Liidemann, Sokolowski) 
have tended to exaggerate the Hellenistic influ- 
ences, especially in regard to the Pauline contrast 
of the inner and outer man. They interpret the 
contrast ns a dualism, though this is essentially 
untrue to the Hebrew basis of Pauline thought. 
It is, of course, true that the reproduction of 
the Hebrew psychological terms through their 
Greek equivalents gave easier access to the Hellen- 
istic influences of the ago. But the resultant modi- 
fication has been, in fact, much less than we might 
have- expected. The Greek terms of the NT are 
filled with an essentially Hebrew content; the 
two new terms, voOs and awdS-qens, are really speci- 
alizations from the psychological usage of ‘ heart ’ 
in the OT, and are not used with a Greek 
connotation. 

II. New TESTAMENT. — I. The psychological 
terms, — The group of writings known as the NT, 
though emanating from a single generation, pre- 
sents at least three types of psychological usage, 
viz. the ^’nqptic. approximating most closely of 
all to the~DT; the. Paulin e, oll’ering the most 
important and original development of the OT 
conceptions ; and thajlnhamune, apparently depen- 
dent on the Pauline usage, but moving in a 
circle of its own. We may conveniently review 
the use of the chief terms in each group separately, 
reserving for a fourth class other noticeable occur- 
rences in the NT. The chief terms to be con- 
sidered, in order to reach the general NT idea 
of human personality, are four, viz. ^vx/t, irvfO/io, 
KapSla, and o-dpf, corresponding respectively to 
tz’pj, oil, 3 ^, •iV’ 9 , in the OT. 

(The attached numbers signify the approximate number 
ol cases ol each usage.) 

(а) Synoptic.— (31) denotes physical life (Mt 220 ), or 
the subject of emotional states (Jlk W^J), as in the OT, but 
in eleven cases (os Mt 10 ^ 8 ) it ref_e| 3 _to the continuance of life 
al ter death, a u sage to which there iTnoching corresponding 
in the use of up'}, Urevpa (78) is used chiefly of the Holy Spirit 
(34, ns Mk l'7),'nnd of demonic influences (32, ns MtSlO), but 
in three instances it denotes the principle of life (Mt 27^, Lk S''^ 
23'U!), and in seven the psychical side of life (Mt 63 26U, Mk 
29 843 14 SS| Lk 147 - 90 ), though on a higher level than that 
denoted by '('vxv. KnpSia (49) is used especially ol person- 
ality, inner life, and character (18, as Mk 721), algo of emo- 
tional ( 2 , ns Lk 2432), intellectual ( 12 , ns Mk 20 ), volitional 
(9, as Mt 628) life. Xap( (11) is used of the physical part of 
human nature, with the suggestion of weakness and limitation 
(Mk 1498 ; cf. Lk 2492), and thus in contrast with divine power 
(Mt 167 ). Except for the use of in reference to life after 
death, all these usages could be directly dassilied under the 
corresponding OT terms^ the connotation of which they con- 
tinue, though the Christian emphasis on the inner life in 
contrast with the outer (cf. xapSia) is naturally mark^ in 
KT teaching. 

(б) Pauline.— •i'vxn (IS) is a term very little used by Paul ; 
of the four instances with psychical content three denote 
‘desire' (Eph 6®, Ph 1 " Col 323), and one denotes simply the 
emotional side of consciousness (1 Th 523). His use of the 
adjective ipvx«os (1 Co 2l47- 1644-411) shows that for him tlie 
^uxi? 19 no more than the animating principle of the body 
of flesh, and the basis of its emotional experience. Uvevpa (140) 
is the most important word in his psychological vocabulary, 
whether as denoting supernatural influences (116, as Ro 1613), 
or the higher nature ot a Christian man under the influence 
of the Spirit of God (14, as I®), or a normal element in human 
nature (10, as 8l9). This distinction ot ipvxn and irvrCpa further 
develops the tendencies already noticeable in the later OT 
usage of rs} and Ijn. KapSia (52) denotes the inner life 
(15, ns 1 Co 1423), the seat of emotional (13, ns Ro 92 ), intel- 
lectual ( 11 , as 121 ), and yolitionaI(13, as 23) psychoses, continuing 
directly the usage of 3? in the OT, except that the two Greek 
terms vovv (21, as Ph 47) and xrwti^natc (20, as Ro 213), denoting 
* mind ’ and ‘ conscience ’ (ethical jud^ent), cover usages 
which the OT would have expressed through aS. Xopf (91) 
is used to imply physical or intellectual weakness, or some limi- 
tation in value (19 ; see 2 Co 73, Ro C't, Ph 33) ; in 3.6 in.stanees 
there is some ethical reference tn the connexion of * flesh ' and sin 
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(Uo 7511.), though not bo os to involve a fundamental ethical 
dualism of ‘flesh’ and ' spirit.' 

(c) Johannine (Gospel and Epistles). — Here the usage of <jivxv 
(13) oilers no marked diilerence from that of the Synoptics, 
except that it once includes the inner life on its higher side 
(3 Jn 2), as also can (Job 16'*). HveO/ra (81) is almost con- 
fined to supernatural influences, •whilst never used of demons. 
In one instance it is used of the principle of life (Jn 1930V 
and in two psychically, of anger (11®3, BVm), and of trouble 
(1321). Kop6io (11) follows the Synoptic usage. In the usage 
of o-apf (16) the Synoptic contrast with nvtvpa is further 
emphasized in the Pauline sense (li* 80 603 gio, i jn 2i0), in 
accordance with the Johannine fondness for antithesis; the 
spiritual birth of the believer means the Impartation of a 
principle of now life. 

(d) Among other NT usages calling for notice, Petrine 
psychology (1 P) is interesting by its contrast with the Pauline. 
For Peter, 'I'vxv (6) denotes the whole personality, including its 
highest aspects (122 211) ; m>evpa (8) is used of the soul or spirit 
after death (Slot. 40); in one instance wnpa denotes a meek 
and gentle ‘ disposition ' (S'*), as imparted by the Holy Spirit, 
but never a normal element in human nature, as it docs in 
Paul's usage. KopSi'a (8) follows the usual Hebrew and 
Pauline usage, with reference to the inner life ns contrasted 
with the outer; o-Jpf (7) is used in a purely physical and 
non-cthical sense, unlike the Pauline characteristic con- 
notation. The usage of terms in James follows that of the 
OT. In Hebrews fvxv tmd nvevpa. are named together as 
normal elements of human nature (dl2 ; cf. 1 Th 623) and nvtvpa 
fa used of ‘spirits’ fangels, 1**, men, 1223; cf. 12“). The psy- 
chology of the Acta, like that of the Synoptics, shows clearly the 
general continuance of the OT thought and usage, apart from 
the use of wveCpa in the sense of a disembodied ‘ spirit’ (238f. ; 
cf, 7®9) ; i/ruvij represents the more emotional (1624), KaaSla 
the more volitional (1123 ; of. 432 for both) aspect of personality, 
whilst ■mitvpa. is used like tjn oi the special ‘energies’ of 
personality (1710 182s 1921 2022). 

From this survey it tvill be clear that the funda- 
mental ideas of personality in the NT are derived 
from the OT; the most important advance is in 
the belief that esse ntial personality, whether 
call ed d'uyii or irve(jp.a. Sur vi ves boHilv death. This 
continued perso'natTt>^,''dioWever, stfll implies a 
body (ct. the Greek idea of the immortality of 
the soul), whether the present body (its ghostly 
counterpart? Mt 5”'’ 10^) or the ‘ pneumatic ’ body 
of Pauline anticipation (1 Co 16’“'®), more adapted 
to the needs of the spirit (cf. the body of the Risen 
Christ, which possesses new powers). The body 
is conceived as an integral part of the personality, 
whose consciousness is diffused throughout it, and 
differentiated into the local consciousness of its 
particular members (1 Co 12'*‘i'), as in Hebrew 
psychology. Thus the eye, hand, mouth, etc., 
have psychical and ethical qualities of their own ; 
Isince the ^vriters of the NT. like those of the 
XDT . knew nothing of bhe nervous system, they 
could not link up s^ory ajm motor phenomena 
with a central organ, as we do, or assign to 
f-.he brain its true function. In regard to the 
psyblu^ side of this unified life of body and soul, 
the survey shows that no hard and fast division 
was made by the NT writers ; the inner life might 
be called sTveOpa, or KapSla, though usuaUy, 

and on the basis of Hebrew usage, with more or 
less suggestion of emotional, ‘ spiritual,’ and voli- 
tional activity respectively. We are not war- 
ranted, therefore, in speaking of a._!. trichotom v ’ 
of body, soul, and spirit, or even a ‘dichotomy’ 
of soul (spirit) and body ; a soul (spirit) may be 
ttem porarily disembodied, but full person ality 
'^tit Sately involves the union of body and soul, 

here nna nereaicer.* — 

' "zTSpiritual influences. — Further light is thrown 
on the NT idea of the soul by relating it to its 
environment of general and Christian belief. First 
in importance ranks the belief that the soul is 
accessible to ‘spiritual’ influences of the widest 
range, from those implied in the crudest demon- 
ology up to the Holy Spirit as conceived in the 
Pauline doctrine. The cosmic environment of the 
soul is constituted by hosts of demonic powers, 
which seek to make it their battleground.* Christ 

1 See art Esohatoloot, vol. v. p. 88511. 

2 For the copious evidence see Hamaok, Vie Mission und 
Ausbreitung des Christentums^, Leipzig, 1000, Eng. tr., London, 


has entered the world armed with spiritual powers 
(Ac 10“*, 1 Jn 3*), to overthrow Satan and his 
hosts— ‘ I, by the Spirit of God, cast out demons.’ 
In fact, Origen ascribes the progress of Christianity / 
up to his time to the decrease in the numberf 
of demons, owing to their defeat by Christ.* To I 
an extent that we can hardly realize, the soul was 
conceived by the early Christian as the arena 
of opposing spiritual forces, so that the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit claims a unique and primary 
place among the ideas of early (Jhristian anthro- 
pology. We owe to Paul the fullest elabora- 
tion of this doctrine, though it is more or less 
common OTound to the NT writers. In the Pauline 
anthropology the cruder demonology of the time is 
replaced by ‘sin,’ conceived as an objective and 
almost personalized for ce, enabled to enter the 
humiin' personality through the relatively weaker 
resistance of the ‘fiesh.^* This is not conceived 
dualistically, as the source of evil, but as the ‘ base 
of operation ’ of sin (d^op/ii) [Ro ?*• ** ; cf. vv.**- *®]). 
The full significance of this idea is apparent only 
when we remember the fact indicated already, viz. 
that the ‘flesh,’ including all the members of 
the body, is an essential part of the personality, 
possessed of a quasi-consciousness of its own. 
Against sin, then, operating through the flesh, 'j 
the Holy Spirit wages unceasing war, working! 
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arena of the soul, whose higher nature is linked 
with God through faith, produces Christian ex- 

E erience in regeneration and sanctification, Paul 
as thus lifted the function of the Spirit from 
the popular level of tongues and miracles of healing 
to the ethical plane, as is seen in his recapitulation 
of the ‘fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal He is 

not concerned with the ethical and metaphysical 
problems of this moral development ; it is enough 
for him that all is of God and all is of ma n (Ph 2'") ; 
as Deissmann saysl ”■ 

‘ Detormtnists and indetermintsts can [both] appeal to him; 4^ 
Paul himself was neither one nor the other; to him the oars ^ 
meant as much as the sails.’ * 

The entrance of the soul into this higher experi- 
ence is by its faith, accompanied as this is by the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit outwardly enacted in, 
or accompanied by, i^ater-baptisni. But this 
baptism implies a new relation t^ all baptized 
believers, wno are thereby constituted the unity 
of the Church. In the ‘corporate personality’ 
of the Church, forcibly depicted in the Pauline 
parable of the human body (1 Co 12***’-), the old 
social consciousness of Israel re-appears. This 
corporate personality, whose vital energy is tlm 
Spirit of God, forms an essential factor in the NT 
conception of individual personalito ; the soul of 
the baptized believer is what it is by virtue of its 
relation to the whole, though the complementary 
truth must not be forgotten, that there is direct 
individual access to, and fellowship with, God 
through Christ in one Spirit (Eph 2*® ; cf, 1 Jn 1“). 

3 , Summary.— We may distinguish the essential 
features of the NT idea of the soul froni the local 
and temporary forms of its expression by saying 
that this idea assum es. the, unity of human n ature 
in its material an3 immaterial elements pAvh ich 
it'HoeTnor so clearly distinguisn aa we are in- 
clined to do ; that it einphasizes the worth ol 
human personality, especially by the appeal to 
its eternal destiny ; and that it finds the realiza- 
tion^ this worth iriThe moral values of a society 
1008, bk. 1. oh. 111. ; J. Weiss, ‘ Damonisohe,’ in PEE^ Iv. 411- 


^^1 Horn. XV. 6, quoted by Hnraack, 1. 124, n. 2, Eng, tr., 1, 
143, n. 2. ^ 

2 See art. SiK (Christian). 
s Paulas, Tubingen, 1911, p. 
p. 188. 
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constituted through the corporate and individual 
surrender of personality to the Spirit of God (or 
Christ). The NT characteristicall Y shows little 
conscious ness of the pro b lems inevitaSlY^ arising 
mtEinffie circle of this~idea of the soul, such as 
the method of the soul's origin, “The relation of 
t he~soul's activit X-tg" God's (Iree d om mid~in ^ce), 
the degree of moraTTfevelSpruent required for 
membership in the Church, the mediation of 
spiritual energies to the soul by institutions or 
truths respectively. The gradual emergence of 
these problems in the subsequent course of Christ- 
ian thought has profoundly affected the history 
of the Church.i 

III. Patristic and mediaeval.— the 
Christian gospel passed out through the gate of 
the Jewish synagogue into the arena of the Roman 
Empire, an idea of the soul fundamentally Hebrew 
was transferred into an environment of Greek 
thought, with no slight oonseq^uences in the process 
of adaptation. Patristic thinkers ivere usually 
men trained in Greek philosophy, and they could 
make their apologetic and constructive work in- 
telligible to a Greek-thinking world only through 
the established terms and conceptions of Greek 
psychology. . The fundamental difference of out- 
look has been clearly stated by Siebeck 
‘ For the Greeks, the soul is a product of the world, ond the 
rational soul primarily exists to know the world as it is, and 
actively shape it ; the soul was consequently the means to an 
end or ends assigned to it by the worid. To the Ohrietian, on 
the contrary, the world is a means for the end of salvation, 
which springs from the independent and characteristic nature 
of the soul : tor him, accordingly, the soul la not a product of 
the world, but a mention of the transc endent God, conceived 
after the an alogymlpirlt. ' ” 

Ttir^anslerence brought both gain and loss-— 
gain, in that a more scientific analysis of the 
Christian consciousness became possible; loss, in 
that some of the religious values conserved by the 
more primitive Hebrew and NT idea of the soul 
were more likely to be obscured. One general 
result was the development of a distinction be- 
tween soul and body in marked contrast with the 
; unity of the Hebrew idea (cf, Philo's dualism 
•owing to similar influences), though this was 
j'usually accompanied by the retention of the 
Jewisn^d octrine resu rrection of the body, 

Tertullian and Origen. — The influence of the 
Stoic and Platonic psychology on Patristic iVTiters 
may be illustrated from Tertullian and Origen 
respectively. Tertullian (160-220), Avhilst natur- 
elly ascribing the soul of the first man to the 
divine inbreathing, follows Stoic teachers in assert- 
ing that the human soul is corporeal, and is handed 
on from parent to child, being begotten with the 
body (Traducianism).' But the unity of the soul, 
with roOs as its highest function, stands over 
against the body, so that Tertullian is a ‘ dichoto- 
niist.’ When the soul is seen in vision, it has the 
shape of the body, and even a certain tanpbility.- 
, His formal definition may be quoted : 

soul, then, we define to be sprung from the breath of 

immortal, possessing bodj% having form, simple in its 
substance, intelligent in its own nature, developing its powers 
In various ways, free in its determinations, subject to growth 
“3' °PPortunitj-, in its faculties mutable, rational, supreme, 
enuued with an instinct of presentiment, evolved out of one 
(original).' 3 

Origen (185-254), like the Alexandrians gener- 
ally, follows the Platonic idea of the soul as incor- 
poreal and eternal ; he regards it as pre-existent 
to the present life. From Platonic influence comes 
also that ‘ trichotomy ’ which Greek thought could 
59 ’easily, though without warrant, read into the 
J'plsi'ence.to. ‘body, soul, and spirit’ (1 Th 5^). 
A • -u V Pa-t^^istic theory of the origin of the soul, 
winch became dominant from the time of Jerome 

5 p.l- aut- Peiaoianism, Dokatists, Protestastism. 
frfscA. dtr Rtychotoffie, iL 859. s j)e Anima, 22. 


onwards, is creationism, according to which ‘ God 
is daily making souls,’ ^ whUst bodies alone come 
by human generation; 

2 . Augustine. — Augustine (354-430), whilst 
deeply influenced by Neo-Platonism, claims a 
unique place in Patristic psychology by the 
originality and importance of bis work. He is 
the first to realize fully and adequately that the 
inner life is sui generis, with its own intrinsic 
claims to introspective study; in his analysis of 
the mind as memory, intellect, and will he gives 
the primary place to the will, instead of to the 
intellect ; bis deep conception of the freedom 
realized through divine grace stands in sharp 
contrast with the superficiality of contemporary 
Pelagianism. His influence is supreme througn 
the subsequent centuries until Scholasticism brings 
in the reign of Aristotle, and ‘the Aristotelian 
conception of the soul as life-energy mingles with 
the platonic idea of the body as the instrument of 
the 60 ul.’“ 

3 , Aquinas. — Aquinas (1224-75), the foremost 
representative of Scholasticism, combined the 
Augustinian anthropology with Aristotle’s general 
idea of the soul® and rejected the Platonic dualism, 
but ‘ecclesiastical dogma demanded such trans- 
formation of the Aristotelian distinctions as 
amounted to a religious dualism.’® In the elabo- 
rate system of Thomas man became a central point 
of contact between the two great realms of ‘ form ’ 
and ‘matter’ — the microcosm which unites them 
both.® Metaphysic thus gave support to the 
Christian doctrine of the soul’s worth, though its 
formalism failed t o do justice to tl^ BOjilIa_ftontent. 

4 l“EckHaftr— Side by side, Tibwever, with the 
more rationalistic view of Scholasticism there is 
an approach to the realities of the soul made by 
mystical religion, which is of great significance 
for Christian thought. Thus Eckhart (1260-1327), 
gathering up the soul’s powers into unity with 
God, holds that 'there is som ething in the s oul 
u ncreate d and un crealalile~’ " through which the 
di vine birth within man takes p lace (c f. t he 
s^ieresis of Scholastic psycjjology)r* Th this 
return to God, involving, on the negative side, 
the withdrawal from sensational life, the soul’s 
salvation consists. A natural outcome of such 
views would be pantheism, though Eckhart per- 
haps savesTiiniseii ironrtliis.'^ The insistence on 
the surrender of the soul to God as the source 
and unity (iinitas) of its life is characteristic of 
mysticism (g-u.), and may be studied in the 
Theologia Germanica, which so profoundly in- 
fluenced Luther. In fact, medimval mysticism 
forms one of the principal tributaries of the 
Protestant Reformation, with its new emphasis 
on the experience of the individual soul and on 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

IV. Modern. — i. Lines of approach. — From 
the Renaissance and Reformation onwards the 
characteristic feature of inquiry into the nature 
of the soul has been its specialization along 
different lines, pursued more or less independently ; 
Christian thought tends more and more to con- 
centrate on the religious significance of the soul. 

(a) Beligious . — The new emphasis on religious 
experience which characterized the Reformation 
illustrates the more subjective spirit of Protestant 
religion in general. The necessary objective com- 
plement of fhis was found in the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, as the supernatural basis of the soul’s 
experience, though usually in intimate relation to 

1 Jerome, ad Pamm. 22. 3 siebeck, u. 426. 

3 See art. Sons (Greek). 

4 Klcmm, Geseh. dtr Peychologie, p. 22. 

3 Dessoir, Abriss einer Gesch. der Psych6log\e, p. 68. 

® Cf. art. SvXDEREsi.s. 

3 Cf. Rufus M. Jones, Studies in llpstieal Religion, London. 
1909, p. 233. 
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the canon of Scripture.^ A wider application of 
the doctrine of the Spirit is to he found in the 
Quaker doctrine of the * Inner Light,’ which 
Barclay defines as *a reaL- Tshirithal substan ce, 
which the soul of man is capable to feel and ap* 

E rehend, from which that real, spiritual inward 
irth in believers arises, called the now creature, 
the new man in the heart.’® From the teaching 
of George Fox® we can see that this meant the 
religious evaluation of the moral consciousness — a 
most suggestive contribution to modern apologetic.® 
At the otlier end of the scale of spiritual experience 
Ave find Wesley’s doctrine of the ‘witness of the 
Spirit.’® Between these two experiences — the 
sense of morality on the one side and the glow of 
Christian certainty on the other — are to bo found 
the distinctive interests of Protestantism and the 
tribunal of its doctrines, to whatever degree the 
Scriptural record of similar experience remains the 
formal court of appeal. A new era in the study 
of the soul in its religions interests was initiated 
Avhen Schleiermacher (j.v.) recognized this. The 
consequent emphasis on religious experience as the 
basis of inquiry into the soul is one of the most 
significant features of present-day theology, in full 
agreement with the contemporary scientific interest 
in the psychology of religion. 

(6) Psychological. — The scientific interests of 
17th cent, thought, seen in the philosophy of 
Descartes {1596-1650), Spinoza (1632-77), and 
Leibniz (1646-1716), and culminating in Locke 
(1632-1704), involved the difFerentiation of physio- 
io^ from psychology, and of both from the 
religious or metaphysical ideas of the soul. Psy- 
clrology acquired the character of a distinct 
science, and has tended more and more in recent 
times to confine itself as such to the study of the 
actual phenomena of consciousness, whilst remit- 
ting to the theologian and the metaphysician all 
theories of an alleged substratum or ‘soul.’ No 
objection can be raised to this limitation, provided 
that it be not construed as a denial of soul or 
personality, in the sense of the theological or 
ontological postulate of the states of consciousness 
which the psychologist studies. In this connexion 
it should be noted that the assumption by Locke 
of a ‘ close d consciousness .* accessiole through the 

a sicaTsenies alone, still tends to create a pre- 
ice against those spiritual influences which the 
Christian idea of the soul essentially maintains. 
Against this prejudice the modem study of tele- 
pathy has exerted a useful influence, by showing 
the possibility of mind influencing mind, apart 
from the normal link of sensational knowledge. 
Indeed, the study of abnormal psychology (hyp- 
nosis, multiple personality, dreams and visions) 
may still have important contributions to render 
to our knowledge of personality. The modern 
recognition of tlie ‘ suo-consciousness ’ has done 
much to clear up certain phenomena of normal 
life, quite apart from the further question of a 
subliminal smf.® 

(c) Historical . — ^In our own generation a further 
line of approach has been opened up by the com- 
parative study of anthropology and religion. 
Australian totemism, African fetishism, the psycho- 
physiological ideas and practices of the ancient 
Egyptians, the demonology of Babylonia, the 
metaphysical ideas of the soul current in Indian 
religion— all these can contribute to a clearer 
knoAvledge of the Christian idea of the soul, if 
only by throiving into contrast its distinctive 
features. Before the rise of this modern study 

1 Cf., e.g., the Weatmimter Confasion of Faith. 

2 Apologg, London, 1676, prop. v. and vi. § 14. 

s E.g., Journal^, London, 1801, ii. 185. 

* See art. Fbiknds, Sociktt or. ® FEE lii. 329. 

8 See F. W. H. Myers, Suman Personahty, 2 vols., London, 
1903, passim. 


we were more or less confined to a Gneoized 
approach to Biblical ideas, and, in particular, the 
psychology of the HebrcAvs was misunderstood. 
We can now see the alien origin of ‘trichotomies’ 
and other assumptions, and recognize the essential 
unity of man’s nature in the Hebrew-Christian 
idea, and its contrast with Greek and other 
dualisms (Chinese, Zoroastrian) ; tlie emphasis of 
this idea on man’s dependence on God, for creation, 
preservation, and salvation, in contrast ivith the 
scientific or philosophical interests of Greek 
thought; the fundamental Christian assumption 
of individuality, in contrast Avith the ultimate 
denial of this by Buddhism. 

{d) Philosophical. — The history of philosophy 
in all periods shoAvs hoAV intimately its progress 
affects the theological ideas of God and man. In 
the modem period we may trace a growing 
approximation to, or recognition of, the demands 
or Christian faith, as seen in the rejection of 
materialism and naturalism, and the recognition 
of the reality of ‘ spirit.’ The decline of absolute 
idealism, largely through its inadequate account of 
individuality, and the rise of personal idealism 
and of various forms of pluralism shoAv that the 
Christian insistence on the value of the indiridnal 
soul is not Avithout its philosophic basis. The 
importance of the idea of ‘personality’ is more 
fully recognized in modem philosophy, and the 
Kantian emphasis on the essential reality of 
ethical experience harmonizes with the Christian 
claim that the moral side of personality is its 
highest deA’elopment and supreme ‘value.’ ^ 

2 . Values and problems, — The essential features 
of Christian anthropology — the religious data or 
‘ values ’ Avhicb any system of thought is called 
on to interpret — are ‘its emphasis on the worth 
of man to God as spiritual personality, its practical 
recognition of an individual self, possessing nioral 
freedom and responsibility, its condemnation of 
sin as that Avhiou ought not to be, its assertion 
of human dependence on divine aid for the 
realization of spiritual possibilities, ite definition 
of personal development in terms of social relation- 
ship,’ ® The problems of the Christian idea of the 
soul gather cliiefly around the primary postulate 
of the soul’s reality, its relation to the body, and 
its relation to God. 

(а) The term ‘soul’ must be taken to mean, 
not the unknown substratum of certain phenomena, 
but^h e spiritual entity which is iu-its dis tinctive 
actmtiw and qua lities. Buch are its^ possesion 
of aThiiquu iuutvrduSity, of the freedom of real 
initiative, of non-matenal content. Its develop- 
ment in time is part of its reality, though its 
ultimate nature may be conceived as timeless. 
Total human personality is obviously more than 
the self of self-consciousness at any moment, if 
only because of the fact of memory. ^Moreover, 
the relation of the Christian self-consciousness to 
other selves and to God may suggest that the soul 
is an entity larger than past or present experience 

exhibits. , . x, m - i.- 

(б) The relation of soul to body in the Christian 

conception of personality iuA'olves the rejection of 

dualism and the recognition of the body as mte;^^ 
to human nature, at least in tlie sense that the 
powers of the body belong to and are finally 
gathered up into the life of the souk This, of 
course, does not mean that the soul depends on 
the body for its ultimate being, or dies m the 
physical dissolution of death, but simply that the 
connexion of soul. and body is not artifiml, 
temporary, and alien. The histone Chn^an 
conception of life beyond death has accordingly 

1 see, especiaUy,. A. S. Pringle-Pattieon, The Idea of God, 

The Christian Doctrine ofManf, p. 344. 
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been based on the Hebrew doctrine of resurrection, 
rather than on the Greek doctrine of immortality. 
The non-Hebraic idea of pre-e.xistence (q.v.) has 
failed to find a genuine home in Christian thought ; 
as a speculation in regard to what lies beyond all 
experience, it hardly admits of proof or disproof. 
Christian emphasis falls on the theistic idea that 
soul and body alike owe their creation to God the 
fact that they are in present experience so inti- 
mately interwoven suggests that they have been 
brougtit into existence together, and are com- 
plementary expressions (on different planes) of the 
one entity of personality. Such a view implies 
no surrender of the faith that the soul survives 
bodily death ; the apparent cessation of intercourse 
with other embodied selves on earth would find 
sufficient explanation if the present relation of 
brain to mind be one of permissive or transmissive, 
not productive, function.^ This view of the body 
as an integral factor, though not, in its present 
form, a permanent element, in the slowly-evolved 
self of personality, would agree with the whole 
evolutionary history of the world, in which human 
personality offers the highest values attained, and 
gathers up so many factors of the process. Philo- 
sophically, this implies the spiritualization of the 
body, as against the materialization of the soul ; 
but both elements, bod 3 ’ and soul, are real, and 
form a unity for Christian anthropology and 
ethics. 

. (c) The relation of the soul to God in Christian 

■ thought demands the rejection of any form of 
monistic absorption, as clearly as of naturalistic 
degradation. Notwithstanding th e onasi-pantheism 
' of some forms of Christian mysticism, and the 
adoption of quasi-pantheistic systems by some 
Christian thinkers, the normal testimony of the 
Christian consciousness is to a clear-cut individu- 
ality, carrying with it a real freedom, in upward 
as well as downward relations. On the other 
hand, the deeper experiences of Christian fellow- 
ship with Goa point to a relation of the soul to 
Him so intimate that the completer the surrender 
of the soul to its Creator and Redeemer, the fuller 
and richer is the soul’s individual life. Whilst 
the process of salvation m^ be defined as ‘ God 
in us,’ its goal is ‘we in God.’ The doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit (g.v.) here becomes of cardinal 
importance for Christian anthropology. Through 
‘the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ 
human personality realizes its larger life by 
voluntary surrender to God : 

•Psychologically, it is the setting ol the mind on Obrist, in ! 
the revelation o{ Bis grnciousness and of the inQnite love of 
God in it, that makes it possible (or the Spirit of Christ to act 
unto the soul's complete aeliverance.’t 

The repeated discovery is made by the Christian 
that the true life of the soul is hid tvith Christ 
in God — i.e., that it is waiting for personal 
appropriation. This truth of experience shows 
the significance of fellowship, human and divine ; 
in practice and in theory corporate fellowship 
must be held to be fundamental to the life of the 
soul. 

The Christian idea of the soul, whilst always 
implying a metaphy.sic, is not dependent on any 
particular system of metaphysics, past, present, 
or future. All that we are entitled to say is that a 
metaphysic of personality adequate to explain the 
Christian experience must, on the one hand, do 
justice to the moral freedom which alone gives 
realitj' to sin and guilt, and significance to the 
soul’s surrender to God, and, on the other baud, 
show_ the soul’s kinship with God, and its constant 
relation to the ‘ Father of spirits,’ so that its whole 
development in time becomes at once a divine as 
well ns a human activity. To develop such a 

1 C(. W. James, Hitman ImmortaXity^, London, 1906, p. S2. 

s Q. Steven, Psychology of the Christian Soul, p. 264. 
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metaphysic obiHously lies beyond the scope of the 
present article. 
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SOUL (Greek). — When we attempt to under- 
stand the development of Greek ideas about the 
soul (fox'll), we are faced at once by the difficulty 
that there appears to be no bridge leading from 
the views im^ied in our earlie.st literarj’ record, 
the Homeric poems, to the religious practices and 
beliefs of later ages. These are in many- respects 
much more primitive, though it is also true that 
popular beliefs were much afl’ected by Homer, 
since most Greeks were brought up on him from 
childhood. On the other hand, we find that the 


clearest thinkers among the Greeks, while they 
naturally rejected popular superstitions about 
‘souls,’ were even more emphatic in their con- 
demnation of the Homeric doctrine. In fact, the 
Homeric poems appear to be an intrusive and 
disturbing factor in the normal development of 
Greek belief. That is why, so long as the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were regarded as primitive 
popular poetry, it seemed impossible to account 
for later Greek ideas about the soul except on some 
hypothesis of Oriental influences. At the present 
day, however, it is generally agreed that the Iliad 
and Odyssey are not popular poetry, but court 
poetry, and it is perfectly certain that they are not 
in any way primitive. Archmological research 
has shown that there was a highly developed 
civilization in the jEgean at least 2000 ye.ars 
before Homer, and it has also shown that the 


people to whom this civilization belonged were 
conquered, some centuries before Homer, by in- 
vaders who probably came from the north. The 
civilization which Homer describes is not the old 
AJgean civilization even in its latest period. The 
jMj’cense unearthed by Schliemann is not the 
Slycenm of Agamemnon, but that of his pre- 
decessors of the older race. What Homer does 
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describe is the civilization of the new-comers, 
whom he usually calls Achaians, and of these 
only after they had already settled themselves 
firmly in the chief seats of the old iEuean 
kingdoms. It is clear, however, that tnese 
Achaians did not occupy the whole of what was 
afterwards called Hellas or Greece, and we may also 
assume that the new-comers would be numerically 
inferior to the older inhabitants almost every- 
where, and would be gradually assimilated and 
absorbed. That is why, as becomes clearer every 
day, the later Greek civilization was in the main 
a revival and continuation of that which existed 
before the coming of the Achaians, though it 
was profoundly modified by Achaian influences. 
Hesiod was still conscious of the break. In his 
account of the ages of man^ he interpolates a fifth 
age, that of the heroes who fought at Thebes and 
Troy, between the bronze age and the iron age, to 
w’hich he himself belonged. That is the age with 
which Homer deals, and, if we remember that the 
heroic age is an interlude which stands by itself, 
it will be much easier for us to understand the 
development of Greek ideas about the soul. It 
has also to be borne in mind that Homer knows 
nothing of the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese, 
and that, in the time of which he sings, the region 
later , called Ionia was still in tne hands of 
‘ barbarians.’ 

X. Early beliefs and practices. — It is, of course, 
obvious that we cannot know with any certainty 
what the old HSgean population thought of the 
soul, so long as their writing remains undeciphered. 
We can only draw inferences from the remains of 
tombs, etc., that have come to light, and these 
may easily be misleading. Even if toe inscriptions 
could be read, we might make mistakes. It 
would not be safe to infer from the inscriptions in 
a Christian churchyard what is really believed 
about the soul to-day. Still, there are certain 
broad statements which may be regarded as 
assured. The kings of Cnossus and Mycenee were 
buried in elaborate state, not cremated like the 
Achaians of Homer ; and, in early times at least, 
that generally points to a difference of belief about 
the soul. The great distinction between such 
beliefs depends on the answer given to the question 
whether the soul remains attached to the body 
after death or goes to a place of its own. If this 
question is answered in the first way, we naturally 
find that the body is buried in such a manner as to 
secure it against corruption as long as possible, 
and that along with it are buned weapons, 
implements, etc., which may be of use to the soul 
in its life below the ground. There will also be a 
mortuary cult of some kind, toe main purpose of 
which will be to provide the soul with appropriate 
nourishment. All these features are met with in 
the Mycentean tombs,® and we may fairly infer 
that, in those days, the ‘soul’ was supposed to 
dwell in the tomb. This is the belief we know 
best from Egypt, where it was carried out with 
rigorous logic, and where great precautions were-| 
taken to secure the preservation of the body after 
death. At Mycenie the face was covered with a 
thin gold mask, so that we still know the features 
of some of the old kings ; and the Egyptians also 
tried to make their mummies life-like. It seems 
to have been felt that the outward appearance of 
the man was the essential thing, and, so long as 
tliat was preserved, the soul could still enjoy the 
offerings brought to the grave. In Egypt this 
idea was still further developed when toe image of 
tlie Ita, or ‘double,’ was placed in the tomb, but 
we have no clear indication of that in the uEgean. 
The sarcophagus of Hagia Triada does, however, 

1 IToris and Daj/s, lOSff. 

s See art. Food for the Dead, vol. vi. p. 08». 


furnish us with a representation of the mortuary 
cult, which seems to prove that a belief similar to 
the Egyptian prevailed in Crete, and we shall see 
that the later Greek practices and beliefs must 
have been developed from some such origin. 

2 . Homer. — When we come to Homer, every- 
thing is changed. The ‘ soul ’ is called V'uxiJ and is 
identified with the last breath, the ‘ghost’ which 
a man ‘gives up.’ That is obviously separated 
from the body at death, so there can be no 
question of trying to preserve the body or its 
likeness, or of a mortua^ cult. On the contraiy, 
it is desirable that the body should be destroyed 
as soon as possible, so that the ‘ soul ’ may be 
quite free to depart. It seems to be feared that, 
BO long as the body is there, the soul will be in a 
measure bound to it. Cremation is an obvious 
corollary of this view, and there can be no thought 
of offerings at the grave. 

It was not to be expected, however, that this 
belief should be developed to its logical conclusions 
in those early days, and there are a good many 
survivals in liomer of something more primitive. 
Above all, toe soul is still thought of as in some 
sense a ‘ double ’ of the self, and the self is frankly 
identified with the body. The soul, however, 
must somehow retain the outward appearance of 
the man ‘ himself,’ since it is obviously possible to 
dream of the dead. This comes out best in Jl. 
xxiii. 106, where we are told that the soul 
of Patroclus stood over Achilles all night long, 
‘and it was marvellously like himself’ (eiKTo di 
OicTKeXop airifi). Indeed, the whole funei’al of 
Patroclus as here described, with its human 
sacrifices and libations, is quite unlike anything 
else in Homer and reads like a survival from earlier 
times, with this great diflerence, however, that it 
is not to be repeated, and that no mortuary cult is 
to be instituted, after Patroclus ‘himself’ has once 
been burned. 

It is important to observe, in the next place, 
that the soul is not of the slightest im- 

portance during life. Homer has many descrip- 
tions of conscious processes, whether of the nature 
of thought, will, or desire, and he has an unusuallv 
large psychological vocabulary, as we should call 
it. He uses words like ipp-fiv (<}>pivei), ^rop,^ K^p, v6os, 
jSouXii, pAvoi, fiTjTis with considerable precision, but 
these things are all parts or functions of the body. 
There is not a single passage where any consciiras 
process whatever is ascribed to the soul of a 

living man. No doubt there are places where we 
may translate the word by ‘ life/ but even then it 
only means life regarded as a thing to be lost. 

As the soul is not the seat of consciousness in 
life, it follows that it can have no consciousness 
■when it has left the body, and that is the nonnm 
Homeric view. The departed soul has no midriii 
{^pivei) and no heart, so it is impossible for it to be 
conscious. It is only real enough to be enable or 
appearing in the dream of a living man. 1 he souls 
of the dead depart to a barren, gloomy region, 
called ‘ the home of Aides’ (i.e. ‘the un.seen one h 
which is thought of as lying in the far West, and 
there they have only a drepidike simulacrum of 
life. As Apollodorus put it m his work on the 
gods ; 

Homer ‘assumes that souls 

ing in mirrors and arising in ^ “ -oUj gubstance 

lik-eness and Imitate our movements, but have no solid substance 

to he grasped or touched.’ ,, , , , j j 

That is why the departed souls are called shades 

(cTKial) or ‘ images’ (elSuKa).^ 
lOf. Il-xxU. : A H^ric' 

loses it huthedoes^t 
live by it. In IlAx.m ov avrofiov means no com 

pensation for the lots of life.’ , , jr • • 

2 The locus etassicus is Jl. xxih. IW : O IL ivi 

Kal ’Afaw I -luiOT xoX :a«Aov, arap -l>peytc cvk 
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All apparent exceptions to this normal Homeric 
doctrine of the soul are of the kind that prove the 
rule, since they are clearly attempts to ada^t 
certain older ideas to it. ■ The most remarkable is 
that of the seer Tiresias, whose departed soul is 
said to retain its consciousness. That, we are told,^ 
however, was a gift of Persephone, who ‘ wanted 
him a mind (vbov) even though he was dead. It is, 
therefore, a special miracle, which only confirms 
the general rule. The whole story of the Nekyia 
in Od. xi. depends on the view that the souls must 
drink blood before they can become conscious. 
The blood gives them, as it were, a temporary 
body while it lasts, and therefore they can speak 
with Odysseus. Obviously, however, as Rohde 
says, the poet would hardly have thought of 
putting the matter in that way, if it had not been 
for the memory of the old blood-offering to the 
dead (alnaKovpla), The most startling survival is the 
promise which Odysseus makes on the instructions 
of Circe “ to oiler a sacrifice to the dead when he 
gets hack to Ithaca. According to the usual 
Homeric view, such a' sacrifice would be altogether 
meaningless. We see, then, that even in Homer 
there are traces of an older theory of the soul than 
that which prevails in the poems. 

The few favourites of heaven who are carried 
away to the Elysian field and the few great 
sinners who are punished in Tartarus form, on the 
other hand, no exception to the rule. They have 
been made immortal ; but for Homer that means 
that they retain their bodies. They have become 
like the gods; but a god for the Greek is an 
‘animal’ (fyor) and has a body. Neither the 
punishment of Tantalus, Tityos, or Sisyphus nor 
the delights of the Elysian field would be possible 
for disembodied souls. Immortality consists just 
in exemption from the separation of soul and 
body. 

3. Hesiod. — In Hesiod we find, as might be 
expected, still more numerous survivals of earlier 
ideas. The men of the golden age became Sat/xoves 
after death, while those of the silver age are called 
‘the subterranean blessed,’ and we are expressly 
told® that they too ‘are attended by honour’ 
{ri/i'b}. We are apparently to think of an earlier 
time, when men might become gods upon earth, 
and of a later time, when they might become 
chthonian divinities like Amphiaraus and Trophon- 
ins. All that, however, was very long ago, and no 
such lot is possible for souls now. The souls of 
the bronze age men went ‘nameless to the dank 
house of chill Hades.’ * Some of the souls of the 
next age, that of the heroes, share the same fate, 
while others are carried away to the ‘ isles of the 
blest,’ which correspond to Homer’s Elysian field.® 
So far as the present race is concerned, there seems 
to be no hope of any real life after death. 

4. The cult of heroes. — When we come to times 

of which there is any real historical memory, we 
find everywhere a cult of ‘ heroes ’ subsisting along- 
side of the -worship of the gods. These heroes are 
plainly souls which have their dwelling in the 
grave. It is impossible to believe that this is an 
innovation, or that the name ‘hero’ has 

been adopted from Homer, who often uses it 
merely in the sense of ‘ free man.’ It seems rather 
that the word has been secularized, as it were, by 

niinrav. It must be remembered that 'AtSrt^ (Att. 'AiJijr, 
■whence Hades) is a person, not a place. The name of the 
place is Erchos (‘Gloom’). The quotation from Apoliodorus, 
n«pi leav, given above runs thus (op. Stob. Ed. i. p. 420, 
ed.^ 0. Wnchsmutb^, Berlin, 18S4); vnoTiOerai vis i^uxav toTv 
etSwXotv Tots ev rots KaToarpois tfiaivopcVots onoias teal Tots 8ta 
Toiv vSaTwv tn/ytoTapeVois, « KaOana^ ^ptv efft/satTTOt Kal rds 
xivetrets pipetTOt, trrepefiyioSij Si virdoratriv 0vSt[iCav eis 

aVTiXiit//it* Kat 

1 Od. X. 404. 2 Od. xi. So'ff. 

3 IVorte and Daps, 142. 4 Ib. IBS. 

®Jri). 167 H. 


the Achaians, and that the cult had survived 
among the older population to_ emerge once more 
into the light of day when the invading Achaians 
had been absorbed. This view is confirmed by 
what we learn from Hesiod. As we saw, he knows 
that in distant days there were departed souls 
which received a cult, but he uses the word ‘ hero ’ 
in the Homeric sense, and therefore he cannot 
apply it to the ‘subterranean blessed ones,’ to 
y/hom it properly belongs. However that may be, 
the cult was always sharoly distinguished from 
the worship of the gods. To sacrifice {66eiv) to the 
gods on an altar {pw/xbs) was to send the sweet 
savour {xvla-a) upwards, while to sacrifice (^raylfetv) 
to the heroes on an ia-xdpa was to permit the blood 
and libations to sink into the earth. The archseo- 
logical evidence shows that the latter practice was 
known at pre-Homerio Mycen®. It is quite plain 
that the heroes were regarded as the souls of de- 

E arted men, though only a few of the departed 
ecome heroes. It is also clear that the cult of the 
heroes is localized at their gi’aves, which implies that 
their souls dwell there. That is why the bones of 
heroes are transported from one place to another. 
The cult can take place only where they are.* 

K. Conflicting ideas. — (1) At Athens, in histori- 
cal times, we find great confusion of ideas about 
the soul. Attica had not been overrun by the 
invading northerners, and the older ideas had 
never been displaced by such theories as are im- 
plied in Homer. Accordingly, burial and not 
cremation was the orthodox Athenian method of 
disposing of the dead. It was prescribed and regu- 
lated in the laws of Solon, and it is the only 
practice strictly consistent with the due observance 
of the ‘customary uses’ ( t 4 yoftijpbueya), i.e. the 
mortuary cult. On the other hand, all Athenians 
were brought up on Homer and necessarily had 
the Homeric beliefs impressed on their minds. 
That may be the explanation of the fact that 
cremation was quite common at one period (7th 
cent. B.C.) and was always regarded as a possible 
and proper method of disposing of the dead. 
There was, in fact, a divergence between the 
things an Athenian did in connexion with departed 
souls and the things he believed about them. The 
mortuary cult implied that the souls were in the 
wave with the body, and we know from Plato’s 
Pliwdo* that ghosts were believed to have been 
seen in the neighbourhood of tombs. At the feast 
of the Anthesteria departed souls or ghosts (k%e 5) 
were supposed to be released from their graves 
and to re-visit the houses in which they had dwelt. 
They were solemnly dismissed at the end of the 
festival with the words, ‘ Out, ghosts, the Anthes- 
teria is over ! ’ (diSpaj^e, K^pes, obKir’ ’Avfleo-nipia). All 
that is quite primitive; but, if an ordinary 
Athenian bad been asked what he believed about 
the soul, he would doubtless have answered by 
talking of its departure ‘ to Hades’s ’ (ds’AiSov) and 
of Charon and the Styx — things which imply quite 
a difi'erent belief. This confusion is well marked 
by the representation of Charon and his boat, 
much as he is depicted in Lucian and Virgil, on a 
piece of black-figured pottery which must belong 
to_ the 6th cent. B.C. This piece of pottery was 
evidently intended for use in the mortuary cult, 
and yet it is ornamented with a scene quite incon- 
sistent with the necessary presuppositions of that 
cult.® The fact is that we should have very little 
knowledge of the mortuary cult at all, if it had 

? The point of view is well brought out by the account of the 
bringing of the bones of Orestes from Tegea to Sparta in 
Herodotus (i. 67 ff.). As late as 476 E.c. the bones of Theseus 
were brought from Soyros to Athens (Plut. Ciin. 8, Thes. S6 : 
Paus. ni. ill. 7). 

2 810. 

A. Furtwangler, ‘Charon, eine altattische JIalerel,- 
AHJT Tiii. [1906] 191ff. 
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not been of importance in cases of inheritance, so 
that orators like Isaeus had to mention it. The 
Athenian acquired such beliefs about the soul as 
he had from Homer, but he continued to honour 
his dead ‘ after the manner of his fathers ’ {Kark rk 

irdrpia). 

(2) The Eleusinian mysteries were another 
source of confusion. It is not at all probable that 
any particular doctrine about the soul was origin- 
ally implied in these ; but, as Demeter and the 
Maid were both chthonian goddesses, it seemed 
natural that they should be able to secure for their 
votaries a more satisfactory existence in the under 
world than that of a Homeric ‘shade.’ We find 
that idea already in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter , 
and it was obviously capable of development. On 
the whole, however, it does not appear that there 
was any mysticism in the ‘mysteries,’ and the 
nature of the life to come which they promised 
was clearly modelled on Homer’s Elysian field. It 
will be seen that, strictly speaking, this would 
imply that the initiated retained their bodies after 
death, but it is not necessary to suppose that the 
average Athenian troubled himself on this point. 

(3) So far, we have come to nothing that can 
rightly be called an immortal soul. The gods 
alone are immortal, and that is because they have 
immortal bodies. It was only with the spread of 
the worship of Dionysus that a new idea of the 
soul as essentially divine, though fallen, gradually 
emerged. The worship of Dionysus was dis- 
tinguished by its insistence on divine ‘possession’ 
{KaroKuxo, ivOovaiaafibi) and ‘ ecstasy {eKoracrit, 
‘ stepping out ’ of the body). In that there is 
nothing startling or beyond the range of primitive 
peoples. What was new was that it suggested to 
some Greeks an entirely new view of the soul 
and its relation to God. We know from the 
Orphic gold plates discovered at Thurii and Petelia 
that the soul of the departed Orphic saint (flirtos, 
Ko-Oapht) claimed actually to be a god and to have 
won release {Xi5<rts) from the ‘grievous wheel’ of 
birth by strict observance of the precepts of 
purity. From this point of view it followed that 
what we call life is really death, and that the body 
is the prison or tomb of the soul. Now, the 
followers of Orpheus were certainly numerous at 
Athens from the time of Pisistratus onwards, and 
we have always to take account of their influence. 
It is not clear, however, that they really went 
much farther than primitive spiritism in their 
theory of the soul. At any rate, Pindar, who was 
certainly influenced by the doctrine and insists 
that the soul alone is ‘ from the gods,’ also calls it 
‘ an image of life ’ {aluvo^ etSwkov) which survives 
death — a thing Homer might quite well have said 
— and he expressly lays down that it ‘ sleeps when 
the limbs are active ’ (eCSei oi 7rpa<r<r6vTwv 

It is only in dreams that it shows its true nature 
during life, and it appears to be quite dissociated 
from the normal waiting consciousness. It is not 
clear that an Orphic believer would naturally 
speak of his soul as ‘I’ before he died. It is 
rather a supernatural guest whom he entertains. 
The Orphic doctrine, then, is more important in 
this connexion for what it suggested to philoso- 
phers than for itself. 

(4) Another influence, which began to make 
itself felt at Athens early in the 5th cent, b.c., 
was that of Ionian science. It must be remem- 
bered that Ionia was, coi^aratively speaking, a 
country without a past. There was no ‘usage of 
the fathers,’ as there was at Athens, to keep up 
the memory of older beliefs. The traditional doc- 
trine of the soul was obviously unsatisfactory from 
tbe scientific point of view. It is true that the 

1 Fr»sr. 131 (06), quoted by Plutarch, Consol, ad Apoll. p. 
120 D. 


lonians were led by a natural human impulse, 
which seems to have given rise both to science and 
to, religion, to seek for something ‘ageless and 
deathless ’ (a Homeric phrase adopted by Anaxi- 
mander), but they looked for it in the world around 
them. Their central belief was that all the 
changing things of this world must be forms of 
one undying substance, which they called ‘god’— 
a word which they had completely secularized. 
In its developed form Ionian science held that this 
primary substance was ‘air’ (i.e. vapour), and the 
soul was regarded simply as a portion of the 
boundless air which happened for the time being 
to be enclosed in a human, animal, or vegetable 
body. This is not, of course, to he identified with 
the dream-eonsciousness like the Orphic soul. 
Diogenes of Apollonia regarded the ‘ internal air,’ 
which was ‘ a small portion of the god,’ as the seat 
of our ordinary consciousness, and Heraclitus (who 
regarded the soul as fire) insisted specially on its 
identity with our waking life. On the other hand. 


it has no permanent reality of 
that can be called ‘ I ’ or eve: 


its oivn ; it is nothing 
even ‘ this.’ It is intro- 
duced into the body by respiration, and, if it is 
called immortal, that merely means that it returns 
at death to the unking air outside us.*- 

(5) Neither the (Jrphic ‘soul’ nor the ‘soul ’of 
Ionian science was a self any more than the 
Homeric. So far as we can judge, it was Pytha- 
goras who first regarded the soul in this way. If 
we are right in referring to him the doctrine of 
reminiscence {&va./ivi]ins) and connecting it with 
that of reincarnation (raXiyyeveala), it seems to 
follow that he must have regarded the soul, which 
is the seat of knowledge, as something with a 
permanent individuality of its own. If so, hoiy- 
ever, his followers were not very faithful to tlieir 
master’s teaching. Those of them who emphasized 
its scientific side soon came to regard the soul as 
an ‘attunement* [kpnovla) of the elements con- 
stituting the body, and of course such a theory is 
wholly inconsistent with its immortality, or even 
its individuality. The soul is simply a function of 
the body, Pythagoreanism, then, only added to 
the existing confusion of ideas. 

In these circumstances, it is easj^ to see how it 
was that the Athenians of the Periclean age had 
no definite views about the soul at all._ They con- 
tinued to perform the customary rites of the 
mortuary cult, and they continued to use the 
wholly inconsistent language of Homer. Doum 
to the very end of the century the word 'f'vxni^ 
hardly found in any but its Homeric sense of life 
as a thing to be lost. Even in the p^sages where 
it seems to be used of the seat of feeling — ^ivhat we 
call the ‘ heart ’ — the feelings attributed to it are 
always of the inarticulate kind which belong 
rather to the dream-consciousness than to the 
waking life. The idea of a real life of the soul 
after death is quite unknown. The orators some- 
times use such phrases as ‘ if the departed^ have 
any consciousness of the things in this world ; but 
they speak very doubtfully, and it is obvious tha 
they are thinlang chiefly of the soMs in the gr 
which were the objects of the mortuary cmt. In 
the funeral orations delivered over 
fallen in battle it was customary to ® 

‘consolation’ for their parent, but it is never 
suggested to them that the souls of f 

perhaps departed to a better life, , 

ences which have been descnbed above, 7 

formula that seemed satisfacto^ was Earth to 
earth and air to air,’ and that this was co^dem^ 
quite orthodox is proved by the fact that it v. as 

1 at. Theophwstus, do Sons._mol 

Are. 
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employed in the epitaph on those who fell at 
Potidfca in 432 B.C. Plato, therefore, is histori- 
cally justified when he represents the companions 
of Socrates as startled when they hear that their 
master believes the individual soul to be immortal. 
To them the very idea was quite unfamiliar.^ 

6. Socrates and Plato. — In the 4th cent, all this 
is changed. Isocrates speaks of the soul very 
much ns we do, and it is freely identified with the 
normal consciousness. It is the seat of knowledge 
and ignorance, and it is the seat of character. It 
seems, then, that some one must have set forth a 
new view of the soul in the latter half of the 5th 
cent. B.C., and it is hard to think of any one who 
is likely to have done so except Socrates. Now it 
is certain from the jests or Aristophanes that 
Socrates was well known in 423 B.C. as a man who 
tought strange doctrine about the soul (vJ'vx’i)- 
His disciples arc referred to in derision as 
the Clouds,* and he himself is said to practise 
^vxayiityla in the Birds.* It is improbable that 
^vxayttiyti at this date can mean anything else 
than ‘calls spirits’ from the other world; and, 
unless the joke is to be regarded as intolerably 
frigid, wo must suppose that Socrates was 
commonly known at this date (413 B.C.) to teach 
the immortality of the soul. Now, in the Apology, 
Plato makes Socrates state twice over * ■witli great 
emphasis that the purpose of his mission was to 
get men ‘ to care for their soul ’ {iTri/ic\eicrSat tps 
“Bd to make it as good as they can. It 
docs not seem possible that he could have made 
Socrates say this unless the fact had been well 
known, and it is certain that, if Socrates did say 
this, he was using the word ‘ soul ’ in n sense 

it had not hitherto borne. We gather that he 
described it as * that in us which has knowledge 
and goodness’ or their opposites,” and that he 
insisted that it was our true self and demanded 
our best care (e«g^Xeia), ‘ not only for the time of 
this life, but for all time,’” 

Such, at any rate, is the doctrine which Plato 
always ascribes to Socrates and which even 
Xenophon has tried to express in his own way.'' 
Plato himself adopted it and gave it a scientific 
form. For him ‘ soul ’ was alwve all the source of 
motion (dpxT? Ktvi<rcus). It was the only thing 
which could move itself and other things without 
being itself moved by anything else. It was, 
therefore, ‘prior to the body’ {irpcvpirepoy rod 
oJi/iarot), and the efficient cause of everything good 
and bad. There are, as a matter of fact, bad 
things as well as good, and therefore there must 
be more souls than one. It is not easy to dis- 


1 For the hesitation of the Attic orators on tho subject of the 
soul see 11. Meuss, • Die VorstcIIangcn vom Dasein nach dem 
Tode bei dennttischen Bednern' iJahrb./ar klasi. Philologie, 
V. [18S0] SOI it.). Tho usual phrase is ‘if in any way the dead 
should^ acquire a consciousness of what Is now happening •(«! 
Tirfr Twe TereXeimiicoTaiv Aapoire Tporw Tirl row rvt* yiyvoyivov 
trptiyparot oXaStKnv). Tliis explains also the doubtful way in 
which Plato makes Socrates refer to the subject in tho Aymlogy. 
In this, ns in other matters, ho outwardly respects the conven- 
tions of the Athenian lawujourts. No inference can be drawn 
ns to his real beliefs about the soul, and In the Apology itself 
these are made sutRclently clear, as we shall sec. The absence 
of nl( reference to a future life in the consolatory passages of 
the tiriroijioi Xiyoi was pointed out by O. Lehrs (Popu/ars 
A\{fsSUe, Leipzig, 1656, p. 331). The epitaph on those who fell 
at Potidara sajs simply {CIA 1. 442) alffrjp ply vir<Si^aro, 

■Tu;iara with which we may compare Eur. Suppl. 633 : 

r»vv,ia ply vpbt atS/pa, | t 1 > awpa 6* tt y^r. For the surprise 
with which the companions of Bocrates receive tho announce- 


“"'•Pff'.fv ^vovt’ tx«r Xrytiv; It is particularly to be noted 
that, In the Phtnio (USE, <0A, SOD), even the Pythagorean 
^omates of Socrates are represented as quite Incredulous. 
That Is because they had adopted the view that the soul is the 
of the body. 

3 1555ff. 

* -*P V’* ^ A- ” Cl. e.g., Crifo. 47 E. 

» PAiJvfo, 107 O. 7 Cyr. riii, 7, 19 IT. 


tinguish in Plato’s dialogues those parts of tho 
doctrine of soul which be inherited from tho 
Pythagoreans and Socrates and those which reveal 
bis own convictions, but the riiacliing of his 
immediate successors and the criticisms of Aris- 
totle prove that the point chiefly emphasized by 
him was that the soul is the only ‘ self-mover.’ 

It is specially to be noted that the doctrine o( the ‘self- 
mover’ docs not occur in the Pheedo, and this seems to indicate 
that it is Platonic rather than Socratic. On the other hand, 
Socrates is made to cxix)und it in the Phadrust with perfect 
clearness and precision. That, however. Is in a strongly Py tha- 
goriring passage, and it may bo that the Pythagoreans had to 
some extent anticipated Plato’s theory. That seems to be 
suggested by what wo know of the doctrines of Alcmson, a 
younger contemporary of Pi-thagoras, who taught that the soul 
was immortal because It resembled immortal things, and was 
always in motion like the heavenly bodies.^ Plato Implies in 
the Pheedo 3 that Socrates had been interested in Alcmasjn's 
view that the brain, rather than the heart, was the scat of 
sensation, so he must certainly have known his theory of the 
soul. Wo may Infer, however, from the silence of the Pheedo 
that this aspect of it did not appeal to him as strongly os it did 
to Plato. It is important also to notice that in Plato the soul is 
always distinguished from the ‘ forms ’ (tiii), iSiai). It is Just 
tho existence of souls that makes it possible for the ' forms ' to 
enter into the worid of becoming. 

If these views are correct, it follows that what 
is called the soul from the religious and ethical 
point of view was clearly apprehended for the first 
time by Socrates, and that it became the central 
thing in Plato’s system. To him the existence of 
souls was the only possible explanation of the exist- 
ence of a world. The movements of the heavenly 
bodies implied that there was a soul of the worm, 
which was an animate creature {{’ipov), and God 
could be understood only if He were regarded as 
a soul. The soul of tho world, the souls of the 
heavenly bodies, and the souls of men, animals, 
and plants were all created by God ; but, once 
created, they would never be destroyed, because 
that would bo inconsistent with the goodness of 
God, who can only desire that they should become 
os like Himself as may be. That is, in brief, the 
doctrine of the soul wliich we owe to Greece. 

y. Aristotle. — It only remains for us to say some- 
thing of the reaction which followed at first on the 
proclamation of this doctrine. It begins at once 
with Aristotle, though, as usual, we con distinguish 
two conflicting strains in bis thought. He is, in 
the first place, an Ionian, and lie tlierefore rebels 
against the spiritual interpretation of nature. On 
the other hand, he had been carried away, in spite 
of himself, by the teaching of Plato, and the beliefs 
he really cares about are just those which can- 
not he reconciled with the rest of his system or 
expressed in terms of it. He begins with the body, 
to which the soul is related as form to matter. It 
is not, however, a mere function of the body, and 
AristoUe will have nothing to do with the doctrine 
that it is an ‘attunement’ (appovla.). On the con- 
trary, the body is the instrument [opyavor) of the 
soul ; for matter is only a potency and exists only 
in so far ns it is necessary for the realization of a 
form. Even so, however, soul is inseparably hound 
up with body, and can have no life apart from it. 
So far it is easy to follow, hut then we are told, 
without any real explanation at all, that, while 
the most developed form of soul is mind (voCt), this 
mmd is purely passive. There is another sense of 
mind in which it is ‘ separable from matter,’ and 
this alone is ‘ immortal and everlasting.’ The con- 
flicting interpretations of this doctnne given by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Averroes, and St. 
Tliomas do not concern ns here. The fact remains 
that Aristotle himself gives no intelligible account 
of the matter, and that he puts us off with a meta- 
phor, as he usually does when he lias gone as far ns 
his own system will take him vvithout coming to 
the beliefs that he really cherished. Even tlic 
metaphor is instructive. He tells us that this 
I l 245Dir. 3 Arist. £fe Anfma, 405a so. 

i 396B. 
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mind comes ‘from outside’ [dipaOev), which is a 
thoroughly Ionian way of speaking and is appar- 
ently derived from Anaxagoras. On the other 
hand, this doctrine lands Aristotle in a dualism 
which neither Anaxagoras nor Plato would have 
admitted. It is quite Avrong to say, as Rohde does, 
that it is * a mythological element derived from 
Plato’s dogmatic system.’ Even in his most mytho- 
logical moods Plato never lost sight of the unity 
of the individual soul. 

This point la frequently obscured by the stress laid on the 
doctrine of the ‘tripartite soul,' which is used for dialectical 
purposes in tho JRepiMio and for mythological purposes else- 
where. It is almost certainly Pythagorean, and connected with 
tho doctrine of the apiiovia. The three ‘ parts ’ of the soul were 
Identified with the three intervals of the scale, the fourth, tho 
fifth, and the octavo. Even in tho Bepublio, however, we are 
left in no doubt that tho soul Is really one. It is only when it 
is diseased that the three ‘parts’ seem to be independent of 
each other. 

8. Stoic and Epicurean doctrines. — ^The Stoic 
and Epicurean doctrines are still more obviously 
reversions to the standpoint of early Ionian science, 
though they too admit inconsistent elements from 
otlier sources, such, e.g., as the Stoic belief that 
individual souls (tvliich Avere regarded as corporeal) 
survived till the next Avorld-conflagration [eKirip- 
wtrts). That Avas denied by Panrotius, but reas- 
serted by Posidonius, who adopted Platonic -vieAVs 
wholesale. He is the source of the popular ortho- 
doxy on the subject, as we find it represented in 
Cicero. For the Epicureans the atoms which com- 
posed the soul Avere bloAvn aAvay ‘ like smoke ’ at 
death, though Epicurus left careful directions for 
the observation of his mortuary cult. Such is the 
strength of inherited tradition. 

As a matter of fact this cult Avas kept up more 
assiduously than ever, and the number of ‘ heroes ’ 
increased daily. The teaching of the Orphics and 
others had left its mark, and there Avere parts of 
Greece Avhere almost eveiy one seems to have been 

E romoted to heroic honours after death. That, 
owever, need not mean a real belief in the soul’s 
immortality. Nor did the relidous revival of the 
3rd and dtli centuries A.D. re^y bring anything 
neAv, except the Avorship of strange gods. The 
ideas about the soul Avhich these brought Avith 
them had long been familiar in Greece. On the 
other hand, there arose a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction Avith traditional views, Avhich the revival of 
Pythagorism did little to meet. 

9. Neo-Platonism and its influence on Christi- 
ani^. — It was only when the doctrine of Plato Avas 
again preached in its intemty by Plotinus that it 
once more became possible to hold a coherent 
doctrine of the soul. Neo-Platonism at its best 
OAved nothing to exotic religions or popular super- 
stition, and tnere is no reason to believe that Plato 
Avould have disavoAved his later folloAvers. At the 
end it Avas only the Academy among the schools 
of Greece that retained any vitality, and it Avas 
through the Platonists that the true Greek doc- 
trine of the soul was passed on to Christian 
theology. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Augustine all learned in the school of Plato, and 
the direct influence of Aristotle Avas not to be felt 
for centuries yet. That was not Avhat the Platon- 
ists designed. Plotinus ignored Christianity, and 
most of his follOAvers Avere bitterly hostile to it. 
Nevertheless, it was on their teaching that the 
Catholic doctrine was based, and their teaching 
goes back, through Plato, to Socrates, Pythagoras, 
and the Orphics, Avho represent the genuine Greek 
doctrine of the soul far more than Homer or the 
Attic tragedians do. There are tAvo sides of this 
Avhich are essential to it. In the first place, the 
soul is immortal, and that is the Italiote contribu- 
tion to the doctrine. In the second place, this im- 
mortal soul is just our ordinary consciousness ; it 
Is the seat of knoAvledge and error, of goodness and 


badness. That is the Ionian contribution. The 
tAvo vieAvs Avere fused into one at Athens, the 
place Avhere Avestem and eastern influences met 
and reacted on one another, and this must have 
happened in the 6th cent. B.o. ; for it Avas only 
then that the necessary conditions for such a fusion 
existed. The practical inference Avas that the 
soul which Ave knoAV in our everyday Avaking life 
requires as much care {emfiiXeia) as any Orphic 
votary had ever bestoAved on the fallen divinity 
Avithin him. Plato represents this as the Wden 
of the mission of Socrates, and there does not seem 
to be any good ground for disbelieving him. 

LiTEnATDRE.— E. Rohdc, P*j/c7ic»-8, 2 vols., Tubingen, 1910 
(this work supersedes nil the earlier literature of the subject; 
its only defect is that it overlooks the importance of Socrates 
altogether, with the result that it fails to distinguish the Pytha- 
gorean and Socratio clement in Plato’s writings from his own 
soientlflo teaching on the subject) ; A. Dieterich, Ntkyia, Leip- 
zig, 1893 ; J. Adam, in Cartwndgt University Preelections 
delivered before the Senate, Cambridge, 1906, p. 2911., The 
Religious T'eachers of Greece, Eklinburgh, 1908 ; J. Bnmet, 
Plato’s Pheedo, Oxford, 1011, The Socratut Doctrine of the Soul, 
London, 1910, reprinted from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vii. [1916-10] 28511. JOHN BUENET. 


SOUL (Hindu). — From the very earliest 
moment at which Ave can trace the Aryan race 
Avhich invaded India (perhaps in the second mil- 
lennium B.C.), and became there the nucleus of 
the Hindu people, they already distinguished the 
sojJ from the. body and belieyed.-that..it-Hur.Yi.ved 
death. '~"T he ^.vidence is their anc e stor-worship ,^ in 
lA'lltch they laid out food for the souls of their dead 
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ancestors to eat. The character of the food 
sufficient proof that, at the time when the rite' 
Avos formed, they still thought of the soul as 
being of the same nature as the body. 

As in the case of other primitive races, their 
idea of survival was for long undefined ; they had 
no conviction that the soul lasted for ever. But a 
change came after the rise of tho heavenly gods 
(devas) among them ; ® they began to believe that 
the souls of their ancestors lived Avith or near these 
gods, and that Avas followed by the idea that some 
god conferred immortality on them, at least on 
those who had lived good lives on earth.® From 
that faith there would naturally spring the con- 
viction that the soul was of such a nature as to be 
fit to live for ever. 

At an unknown dat.e, perhaps in t he 7th _qi.8th 
cent. B.C., the belief in ti^smigration and kamia 
(gq.v. ) Avns formed among a small group of think- 
ing men in N. India and gradually spread from 
them to the Avhole Hindu people.^ The central 
idea of this doctrine is that of moral requital : 
man’s soul lives many lives on earth, and reaps m 
a later the moral harvest Avhich he has soAvn in 
an earlier life. As the happiness and_ misery of 
each existence are proof that the soul lived before 
and did good and evil actions, the theory compels 
the belief that the process of life and death can 
have had no beginning ; and, as the actions of 
every life that is lived demand another life for 
their expiation, there is no escape fro™ “he con- 
elusion that the process of repeated birth can have 
no end. The souls of men are thus etem^, have 
had no beginning, and can have no end. Each is 
an indestructible, eternal entity. This is the first 
important idea in the Hindu concept of 

One element in the theoiy of requital is that a 
man who has lived a very good life may be bom 
in his next life as a royal personage, a petty 
godling, or even one of the greatest gods, while, 
li he has lived a very evil life, he may be torn in 
the very lowest grade of society, as a devil, a 

1 See art. Akoestor-worbhtp and Odlt of th* Dead (Indian). 

2 See art. Aetan Eelioion, vol. ii. p. m. 

s A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythdogy,8tTnsBbuT^W97,p.lW. 

i H. Oldenberg, Die Lehreder UpanishadenundateAn/angf 
des Buddhismus, Gottingen, 1916, pp. 28, lus. 
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animal, or even a plant. Clearly this implies that 
all souls, -whether now living as gods, devils, men, 
or plants, are essentially the same, the differences 
between them being only elements of their tem- 
porary s-tatns, which have come on them as a 
result of their actions. This is the second charac- 
teristic element in the Hindu concept of soul. 

The contemporaneous Hindu polytheism is 
clearly reflectea in tliis notable idea. There can 
be no doubt that the men who formed the theoy 
of transmigration and karma were polytheists. If 
tliey had been theists, the concept of the Supreme, 
high above all men and_ ordinary gods, Avould have 
exercised an influence in several directions. The 
process of requital Avould haA'e been conceived as 
under his control, and the idea of the human spirit 
Avould inevitably have been formed in relation to 
him, while the fact is that, from the beginning, 
the process of karma Avas regarded as automatic, 
and there Avas no thought of a soul of a higher 
order, all being conceived as on a single plane. 

Yet it seems to he true that at the very time 
Avhen the theory of transmigration and karma Avas 
formed, or even earlier, another concept, Avhich 
AA’as destined to produce immeasurable results in 
India, Avas gradually taking shape* in a small 
intellectual circle in N._India — the philosophic 
concept of the Brahman- Atman, the earliest germ 
of the Vedanta philosophy. At first the idea 
seems to have been that Avithin, behind, and 
beyond the Avhole visible and invisible universe of 
man’s experience and beliefs there is a spiritual 
existence of the most exalted order, free, intelli- 
gent, joyful. It Avas called the Brahman, the 
Atman, or the Brahman- Atman. It was some- 
times said to be the source of all gods and men 
and the universe ; at another time it Avas identified 
Avith the all. One of the commonest statements 
about it is that it alone exists ; ‘ One there is and 
there is no second.’ 

• But it was not long before the theory of rebirth 
and karma provoked a reaction.® While the idea 
of just requital Avas felt to be a great gain, the 
finer spirits soon began to regard the prospect of an 
endless series of births and deaths as intolerable. 
The question Avas asked. Is there no means Avhereby 
one may be released from the necessity of rebirth ? 
In response to this desire of the spirit, a Avhole 
series of philosophic theories, each one a theory of 
release, sprang into being. The earliest and most 
significant of these theories springs from the belief 
in the ever free and joyful Atman. Some thinker 
reached the conviction that his oAvn soul Avas the 
Atman — not a product of it, nor a portion of it, 
but the Avhole ; and he began to teach that he Avho 
knows that his oAvn spirit is the Atman is thereby 
released from all bonds, and therefore from the 
bondage of rebirth. 

This theory of the identity of the di-vine and the 
human spirit is the root of the Vedanta philosophy 
and first finds expression in the early Upani^ads. 
As the source of the conception lies in the original 
contrast betAveen man, bound in the toils of rebirth 
and karma, on the one hand, and God, ever free 
and joyful, on the other, the contrast is very 
clearly developed in these writings. The idea that 
the_ Atman has nothing to do Avith karma and 
rebirth is especially prominent. Since the Atman 
is not burdened Avith karma, it must be completely 
inactive— completely apart from all the tempta- 
tions and toils of the sense-world. Hence, although 
no definite system is taught in the Upanisads, 
there_ is a broad and very general tendency to 
describe the Atman as being not only inactive 
hut also (1) abstract intelligence rather than an 

* Oldenberg, pp. 30-101 ; P. Deussen, Allgemeine Gesch. der 
fhxlosophie, Leipdg, 1S91, 1 . 1. 159 ff. 

=> Oldenberg, pp. 121-147 


intelligent personality, (2) thought rather than 
will, (3) above the petty distinctions of morality. 
Therefore, since this Avas the teaching, of the 
earliest system of release (a system Avhich has had 
an immeasurable influence in India), and since it 
taught the identity of man’s soul Avith tliis abstract 
impersonal intelligence, the great stream of Hindu 
thought has ahvays tended to conceive the human 
spirit as being essentially intelligence, to regard 
personality, Avill, and emotion as belonging to the 
loAver reaches of human nature, because they are 
involved in action, Avhich leads to kanna, and_ to 
think of morality as a set of rules belonging 
merely to the social life of man and therefore 
having little or no relation to the nature of the 
soul. 

This tendency has produced momentous results 
in Indian thought and religion. The almost total 
neglect of the Avill and the extreme Aveakness of 
ethics in Hindu philosophy, and the great em- 
phasis laid on ritualism, or on knoAvledge, rathm 
than on ethical change as the Avay of salvation in 
Hinduism, are all attributable to this cause. 

In spite of this broad general tendency, the 
teaching of the Upanisads is by no means uniform. 
Lines of thought running in many directions may 
be found, from Avhich divergent systems sprang at 
later dates. One of these is the Sankhya {q.v.) 
philosophy, Avhich is a realistic dualism. There 
are two eternal existences, original nature (prakrti) 
and an infinite number of individual spirits 
(purusa) ; there is no God. Each spirit is intelli- 
gence, but no more, merely a solitary, passive 
spectator of the operations of nature. This con- 
cept has clearly been formed from the common 
idea of the human soul already spoken of. But 
for our purpose the most interesting point is this — 
that in this philosophy there took shape a psycho- 
lorical theory Avhioh, with modifications, has been 
hdd in all forme of Indian religion. From prakfti, 
besides the visible things of the Avorld, there issues 
a series of subtle substances — huddhi, ahamkara, 
■manas, ' intellect,’ ‘ egoism,’ ‘ mind,’ — and also the 
senses, by means of Avhich the functions of per- 
ception, generalization, and decision are carried 
out. In this physical series Ave have the fact 
made plain that, according to the Hindu idea, the 
human spirit is not an active poAver Avhich thinks 
and feels and Ai’ills, but is the pure light of con- 
sciousness. 

At a later date another philosophy Avas formed 
knoAvn as the Vai^esika (q.v,), which recognizes 
the existence of many souls and the reality of the 
Avorld. In this philosophy the concept of the soul 
is richer and fuller than in any earlier system. 
Feeling and avUI as Avell as thought are recognized 
as its functions.* 

The central school of the Vedanta, -with Avhich 
the great name of Sankaracharya (q.v.) is linked, 
is monistic, advaita. It interprets Avith strictness 
both the leading declarations of the Upaniqads, 
viz. that the Atman alone exists, and that the 
human spirit is the Atman. Consequently, its 
doctrine of the human soul is in accordance AA-ith 
these standards. In Deussen’s Avords : 

‘To it are applicable all those negative characteristics whose 
purpose is to secure the conception of Brahman from all ideas 
by which His Being might seem to be limited. Therefore the 
soul is, like Brahman, (1) omnipresent, or, as we should say, 
spaceless, (2) omniscient and omnipotent, (S) neither agent nor 
enjoyer (or sufferer, as the case may be).’ * 

In the theistic sects, Avhich Avere formed in the 
early Christian centuries, the central ideas of the 
Vedanta philosophy — that the Atman alone exists, 
and that the human spirit is the Atman — are held, 
but they are not interpreted so strictly as in the 
monistic Vedanta. These systems vary amongst 

* J. 0. Chatterji, Tht Hindu Realism, Allahabad,- 1912, 
p. 102. 

9 2Vi« System of the Veddnta, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1912, p. 46S. 
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themselves in some degree in their statement of 
the relation of the soul to God, four forms of 
theory being held, as follows: (1) iuddhadvaita x 
pure monism ; this, though called pure monism, is 
not so strictly monistic as the advaifa ; (2) vUist- 
advaita : modified monism, identity Yuth a differ- 
ence ; this is the commonest point of view ; (3) 
bhcddbheda or dvaitadvaita : the relation is both 
monistic and dualistic ; (4) bheda, or dvaita : 
dualism. 

Yet these differences are not of much practical 
import, except in so far as they modify the con- 
ception of the state of the soul "after release. In 
the monistic Vedanta, the identity of the soul 
with God being held in the strictest possible way, 
the seeming individuality of the soul in life is 
interpreted as an illusion, and release means the 
disappearance of the illusion, the complete absorp- 
tion of the man in God.^ Of the theistic sects, on 
the other hand, while a few teach absorption, the 
mass believe in the actual reality of the soul, and 
teach that in release the soul either enters into a 
mystical union with God in which individuality is 
not lost or spends eternity in a fellowship with 
God which does not in the slightest impair person- 
ality. In their account of the nature of the soul 
they vary between the Sfihkhya conviction that it 
is a spectator, but in no sense an agent or an 
enjoyer, and the VaiSesika theory that it wills and 
feels as well as acts. Yet, even if they declare 
the soul an agent, all the active psychological 
functions are still ascribed to buddhi, ahammra, 
and manas — the triple physical concomitant of the 
soul in Hinduism. Most of them teach that after 
release the soul is omnipresent and omniscient, but 
they differ in their account of its size, some declar- 
ing that it is atomic, others that it is infinite. 
The SrI-Vaisnavas, e.g., the sect of Ramanuja, 
teach that the soul is consciousness, but is also an 
agent, that it is atomic in size, and that in release 
it is omniscient, unrestricted in movement, and 
able to realize all its wishes.® 

Literature. — See the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. N. Farquhak. 

SOUL (Iranian). — ^Little need be added under 
this heading to what has been said in the art. 
Philosophy (Iranian), especially under § i (d) and 
(e), and the latter part of § 2 , concerning the 
psychological analysis of the human compound — 
so favourite a topic in both Avestan and later 
literature. Of the terms urvan, ahu, baodah, 
dacna, fravaSi, and in later times khrat, vir, hoS, 
which express various spiritual faculties or con- 
stituents of man’s non-material nature, the first 
named, urvan (gen. uruno), is generally taken as 
expressing most closely what we mean by our 
word ‘soul’ in the widest sense. Its form and 
meaning seem to have come down practically 
unaltered from the Gathds to the Pahlavi rubdno 
and modem Persian ravan. It is generally 
admitted that it is that element of man which 
remains immortal after death and bears the re- 
sponsibility of reward or punishment for his 
actions in this life. Hence it is commonly em- 
ployed in contrast to tanu, the body. And in a 
broader sense the two opposed terms are used, at 
least in the later literature, to indicate the spirit- 
ual and the material worlds respectively. Thus 
in the curious diagram of the Dlnhart reproduced 
in art. DUALISM (Iranian) the_ whole of being 
{yehevun) is carefully divided into two opposed 
parts, rubdno and tanu. It is not only of men 
that urvan is predicated, but also, though rarely, 
in both Gathic and later Avesta, of animals.® 

1 Deussen, System of the VeddnlUt p. 478. 

2 A. V. Sukhtankar, Teachings of Vedanta according to 
Ramanuja, Vienna, 1M8, p. 78 f. 

SE.g-., Yasna xxxix. 2 (of cattle) and 4 (of wild animalE); 
Vendidad, xiii. 16 (of the otter), and Yait xiii. 74 (of all 


The soul of the primeval ox {geui urvan) was 
taken up into heaven after its slaughter and 
became the well-knoivn tutelary genius of cattle. 

After a man’s death, according to the famous 
description of Vendidad, xix., and the HadokhU 
Nash, the soul hovers above his head for three 
days, but on the fourth morning sets out on its 
journey towards the Chinvat Bridge, which leads 
to the next world, and on its way meets the 
strange female fi^re, the creation and personifi- 
cation of the man^s deeds, words, and thoughts in 
this life— an exquisitely beautiful damsel in the 
case of the virtuous soul, a horrible hag in that of 
the sinful soul — who ushers it either to eternal 
hajjpiness or to misery and punishment. 

The relationship of the urvan to the /rauaSi 
(g.n.), in spite of all that has been -written on the 
subject, still remains very obscure, and probably 
was never very clearly defined. The etymology 
of urvan is also uncertain. It is almost certainly 
from iJvar, ‘to choose,’ indicating the faculty of 
free will. 

Literature.— The art. ‘ Urvan ’ in C. Bartholomae, Altiran- 
^ehes Worterbuch, Strassbnrg, 1904 (concise and full of useful 
information); all the ordinary translators and commentators, 
C. do Harlez, 3. Darmesteter, etc. 

L. C. Casartelli. 

SOUL (Muslim).’ — i. In the Qur'an and in 
popular belief. — According to the Qur’an,® Allah, 
when He created the first man, breathed into him 
the soul {nafs] or the spirit of life {ruh). In 
Adam’s soul were created the souls of all his 
descendants, and the act of endowing with life the 
embryo in the womb is thus a second creation.® 
The soul has its seat in the hekvi, and is accord- 
ingly often described in the Qur’an by the phrase 
‘ heart, hearing, and sight,’ or ‘ hearing, sight, and 
heart.’ < In particular, the heart is the abode of 
religious knowledge and of faith or unbelief. 
Should Allah see good to leave a man in unbelief, 
He seals up or narrows his heart, closes his ears, 
and puts a veil upon his eyes ; ® on the other hand, 
He enlarges the heart of believers, and opens their 
ears to the divine revelation. As is usually the 
case in religious psychology, hearing is of more 
importance than sight, and as a rule precedes it in 
any mention of the two. Thus Allah Himself 
liporc^ grifl QPPg ge is the hearer, the knower.® 
He expresses HimsefiTBy the eternal Word. By 
unanimous Muslim tradition, Muhammad re- 
ceived his revelation by the ear. It is by means 
of hearing that faith is imparted to the heart. 

Besides heart, hearing, and sight, however, 
Allah at the creation endowed the soul with two 
fundamental propensities, viz. -wickedn^s and 
piety® — an impulse towards evil and an impidse 
towards good. Originally this may have implied 
simply that every soul has these two impulses, and 
that it was Muhammad’s part to address his 
admonitions to the good impulse, the good side of 
the Avill. Gradually, however, the preaching of 
the Prophet comes to ignore the human mil. 
Allah alone has a ivill in the proper sense ; man is 
a being who knows and acts, but has no volition 
of his o-wn, and his whole duty is to be prudent, to 
give heed to God’s word, and to obey it. 

Moreover, as Allah breathes the soul into the r 
body from without. He c&n also separate the tivo, I 
as in sleeping and dreaming or at death. Ui thel 
soul’s continued existence after death the Qur an i 
says little to which we can attach a definite^ 

quadrupeds, aquatic and winged animals, etc. [though here the 
urunO seem identified with the/mromj). 

1 For views of the soul among th®. ^ 

times of. art. Arabs (Ancient), vol. i. {)• 659 n., esp. 67lii. 

2 XV. 29. ® xxxix. 8. 

4 ii. 6, and passim, xvi. 80, etc., esp. xxxii. 8. 

BU. 6, xvi. 110. 

7 it 121. 8ici.7f. 

9 vt 60, ixxix. 43. 
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meaning. When the pious die, Allah brings their 
souls near Himself, and keeps them there until He 
unites them again with their risen bodies at the 
day of judgment.^ 

These notices have been considerably amplified 
by the Tradition, and many elements have been 
added also by popular belief in the various Muslim 
lands. As it is impossible here to enter fully into 
details, we restrict ourselves to a few of the main 
features reflected in the popular theology. 

As regards the pre-existence of souls, the Tradi- 
tion supplies the foUou’ing particulars. Between 
the first creation of souls in the soul of Adam and 
the second in the mother’s womb they are kept by 
AlLah in His treasure-house or in a shrine attached 
to His throne. When their time has come. He 
transmits them from His heavenly realm into the 
human embryos. It is true that God creates a far 
larger n umber of non-human sou ls or spiri ts — 
those of ^imals, demons, angels,~inid"Tievils — but 
it is naturally the human soul and its destiny that 
engage the supreme interest of man. Nor is the 
soul’s pre -existence a subj ect of anything like so 
•mimh— ns its tiiKii re, itb'~lifrgfter d eath. 

[ Here the dreams of eschatological tantaiy are 
lavishly dra^vn upon. Just as here and now man 
» is surrounded and attended b 3 ’' angels and spirits. 
Iso the souls of the dying are taken in charge by 
|the angel of death, who conveys those of believers 
10 blessedness and those of unbelievers to per- 
dition. The soul departs from the body (on the 
most widely current view) by wa y of the mou th, 

1 , while some hold that it leaves"By tlie'EaclT’oT the 
head. Another very common belief is that the 
soul which at death nas been carried to heaven is 
sent back again by God, and that it sojourns for 
a longer or shorter period beside the body in the 
grave. It is there subjected to an examination by 
wie angels Munkir and Nakir. If it asserts its 
belief in Islam— the great test is the creed, good 
works being of minor importance — the angels 
carry it aloft to heaven and set it upon a candle- 
stick by the throne of God. The evil soul, the 
soul that does not know its Lord, is, on the other 
hand, tormented there and then, and also after- 
wards in hell. The souls of believers who have 
done evil pass into purgatory. A fairly prevalent 
idea is that the departed soul survives till the day 
of judgment in the form of a bird — the soul of tlje 
believer living in a green bird, that of the un- 
believer in a black one. The souls of those who 
have been murdered sit beside their graves in 
the form of owls and cry for vengeance. 

It is popularly believed that the departed soul 
has severed itself from the body greatly against 
its will; and it accordingly remains near the 
corpse as long as the latter is not wholly decom- 
posed. This again afibrds grounds for the belief 
that intercourse may continue for a time between 
the dead and their surviving relatives. The 
prayers, alms, and good works of the living 
benefit the souls of the dead. 

The synthesis of body and soul during man’s 
earthly life is regarded as relatively loose. 'There 
is a great variety of belief as to the seat of the 
soul. There is no doubt, however, that the soul 
can leave the body during sleep. In its real 
nature it is known to God alone, and, as the Qur’an 
says,® man knows but little about it. Nevertheless 
popular thought usually conceives of the soul as 
a material entity, and with this idea it conjoins 
speculations regarding the various classes of spirits 
-^spirits or souls of the prophets, the angels, the 
Jinn, the devils, human beings, and animals, and 
these in all their species and varieties. On the 
day of resurrection the souls of men, as belonging 
to their bodies, return, and enter into their re- 
llxMti. 7. 2xvii. 87. 


novated material frame, and thereupon Allah 
assigns them for all eternity to paradise or hell, 
the joys or pains of which are represented, alike 
in the Qur’an and in popular belief, as being of a 
physical rather tlian a spiritual character. The 
wicked are to burn for ever in hell without being 
consumed, while the good are to eat and drink for 
ever in paradise, and live there with beautiful 
youths and maidens, without weariness or satiety. 
Tlie -delight s nf pn.rpdisc are accordingly th ose of 
pien- As regaras the blessedness that women are 
to expect in tlie bevond. the Tradition is altogether 
silgnt.^ ~ ■ 

' 2 . In the theologians and the mystics. — The 
rudimentary notions of the Qur’an and popular 
thought regarding the soul are found again in the 
conceptions of the theologians and mystics, there 
assuming, however, a number of forms varying 
from the grossest materialism of the masses to the 
extreme spiritualism of allegorical interpretation, 
and in part modified by the influence of Christian 
theology and philosophical speculation. In the 
theological systems too, as in ordinary thinking, 
the doctrine of the soul is concerned mainly with 
subjects like the hereafter, resurrection, hell, 
purgatory, and paradise. The theologians, how- 
ever, are more interested than either the Qur’an or 
the Tradition in the soul as a fact of experience, 
though they do not deal with it empirically. 
Their speculations regarding the nature of the 
soul, its properties and capacities, and its con- 
nexion with the material body are coloured 
throughout by views already current. 

The earliest groups of Muslim theologians 
(Mutakallimiin)'^ — those of all schools, orthodox or 
heterodox — take a more or less material view of 
the soul. All that exists, from the divine spirit to 
the animal soul, is body or of bodily nature. With 
many of them this is simply the popular view, but 
in some thinkers — e.g., Hisham — we probably 
must trace it to Stoic influence. Those wlio do 
not actually regard the soul as matter define it as 
an accident of material substance. We find this 
conception in the Muslim atomists,® according to 
whom the whole world consists of atoms and their 
accidents, and among these accidents they place 
souls, or the manifestations and activities of souls. 
Lilie-the atom s, Hnnls (-nme into being and pass 
aw.M.y.. ngain ovor y instan t. This denial of the 
independence andcontinuity of their essential 
nature does not impugn their immortality, but 
merely does away with the nexus of natural 
causality. It thus presents no analogy to the 
modem theory - of actuality (Wundt, etc.). It 
might be more aptly compared with the Buddhistic 
conception, though the element of causality, which 
is the essential characteristic of the latter, is not 
recognized by the Muslim atomists. According to 
these thinkers, Allah creates anew every moment 
the_ soul, or its phenomena and activities, as 
accidents of bodily substances (t'.e. atoms), whether 
of the body as a whole, or of a number of atoms, 
or even of a single atom in the heart. Among 
those vyho stood apart from popular beliefs, among 
free-thinkers, _ and especially among physicians, 
the acoidentalistio theory assumes a form in which 
the soul is regarded as a combination or a combin- 
ing ratio of the bodily elements. On the other 
hand, the conception of the soul as a substance 
was very frequently conjoined with the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. 

The doctrine of the soul as a purely spiritual 
substance constituting tlie essential nature of man 
was held by only a few of the earlier theologians — 

1 From about the 12th cent, most theologians adhere eithei 
to a mystical dualism or spiritualism, on the one hand, or, or 
the other, to a psychology that had developed under the 
mfluence ot Aristotle. 

® Cf. art. Atomo Tueoey (Muhammadan), vol. ii. p. 202 1. 
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ones ’ ; bnt the house-father may he supposed to 
be anxious not to irritate them. Here we may 
note a belief that the great host of souls {manes) 
dwelt in some doubtful sense within the earth, 
under the guardianship of a deity Orcus,^ and 
were permitted to return to the upper world only 
on three days in the year, August 24, October 5, 
November 8. But it may be doubted whether this 
is really a primitive Ropian belief;® and in any 
case it seems hardly possible to co-ordinate it in 
this form with the other beliefs which we have 
been considering. 

From what has been said it will have been 
noticed that the'Roman always ^oke of his dead 
in the plural; and this is significant as showing 
how hard it was for him to think of the concept 
soul otherwise than collectively or to realize a 
soul in himself as an individual entity. There 
was, however, one exception to this, in the genius 
of the paterfamilias, which must be as old as the 
family itself. That the genius was in some sort a 
soul is not to be doubted;® and its peculiarity 
among the Latins is that it represents the mysteri- 
ous power of the paterfamilias to continue the 
life of the family. 

* The soul ol a man is often conceived as the cause of life, but 
not often ns the procreative power itself ; and that this latter 
was the Latin idea is certain, both from the etymology of the 
word and from the faot that the marriage-hed was called fectus 
genialis.’* 

This singularity is probably to be explained by the 
very early development of the idea of fatherhood, 
both physical and social, in close connexion with 
that of the continuity which the father alone could 
contribute to the family. Creative power was the 
function of the soul of the living man, if he were 
the head of the household ; and it is possible that 
his wife too had a soul of the same kind, if her 
Juno is a primitive idea.® The connexion of I 
snakes, both in the house and in the tomb, with 
the idea of genius need not be explained here.® 

In what little survives of the earliest Roman 
literature we find no trace of thought about the 
soul till we come to Ennius (t 169 B.C.). Ennius 
was a Greek of Calabria and well acquainted with 
Greek literature in general and with Py thagorean- 
ism in particular; and, as in literature, so in 
thought, he revolutionized Rome, suggesting sub- 
jects of inquiry about which the Romans had never 
yet troubled themselves. One of these subjects 
was the nature of the soul, as Lucretius tells us s 
‘Ignoratur enlm quae sit natura Animai ; 

Kata sit, an contra nascentibus insinuctur ; 

Et simul intereat nobiscum morte dircmpta 
An tcnebraa Orel visat, vastasquo lacunas 
An pecudes alias divinitus Insinuet se, 

Ennius ut noater cccinit, qui primus amoeno 
Detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde coronam, 

Per gentes Italos hominum quae clara clueret; 

Etsi praeterea tamcn esse Aoherusia templa 
Ennius actemis exponit veraibus edens, 

Quo neque permanent anlmae, neque corpora nostra, 

Sed quaedam simulacra modis pallentla miris.’^ 

Here the first reference to Ennius seems to allude 
to his Pythagorean idea of re-incamation, the 
second to some exposition of the Homeric idea of 
the shades in the nether world, which are neither 
souls nor bodies, but are best described in the 
memorable ■words® which Lucretius took from 

1 Ct. Orci thesaurxis in the epitaph of Nojvius (E. Baehrena, 
Franmenta Poetarum Romanorum, Leipzig, 1888, p. 290). 

11012] 25 f. 

* In art. ItoVAN Urlioion, vol. x. p. 845b, it is called the 
numen in the man rather than his soul ; but this is simply 
because the Romans had no word of their own for soul in 
primitive times, so far as we can discover. 

< Fowler, Religious Experience, p. 74 ; some parallel concep- 
tions may be found in art. Artah Reuoios, voI. ii. p. 24; 
A. E. Crawley, The Mgstie Rose, London, 1902, p. 800 ; L. LOvy- 
Briihl, Lee Fonclions mentales dans Its socilUs irifirieiirts, 
Paris, 1010, p. 00. 

^ Sec art. Romas Rkuoios, vol. x. p. 825. 

« Ct. art. SRRPRST-woRsniP (Introductory and Primitive), 

1 i. 114 IT. ® lane 123. 


Ennius and passed on to Virgil. The inference 
perhaps is that Ennius had no very definite belief 
himself, and infected the so far unthinldng Roman 
mind with his oivn agnosticism. What did he 
mean when he wrote the famous couplet : 

‘Hemo me lacrumis decoret, nec Punera fletu 
Faxit. Our f volito vivu' per ora vinim.' i 

Does he mean simply that his literary reputation 
will survive in the mouths of meu who will repeat 
his verses, or, as James Henry insists,® that he 
will actually nit before men’s faces like one of the 
Homeric shades ? Without a better knowledge of 
Ennius than we possess, it is impossible to say. 
However this may he, it is certain that from this 
time onwards the educated class at Romo, if they 
troubled themselves at all on the subject, held 
Greek ideas of the soul, the masses retaining the 
primitive notions as explained above. During a 
century and a half of war and money-getting the 
Roman educated man lapsed into a condition of 
mind mainly indifferent but partly sceptical about 
the soul, as also about the gods. If he took an 
interest at all in such questions, it was in tiie 
Stoic idea of the soul as a part of the universal 
Reason, which appealed to his legal and practical 
instincts® and did not trouble him ’with specu- 
lations about his soul and its fortunes after 
death. 

From this indifferentism and scepticism there 
came a reaction in the age of Cicero, which took 
the form of a revival of Pythagoreanisra, i.e. a 
fresh interest in the soul and its fate. This is 
first seen in the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero, in 
which we find the beginning of the belief that the 
good and great man’s soul flies upwards at death 
— a belief afterwards more fully expounded in the 
Tusculan Disputations, bk. i. So far there had 
been no sign of a view of the soul as individual : 
the tombs of the Scipios are monumental only, 
preserving the memory of the man and his deeds. 
But just at this time we have the first occurrence 
of a sepulchral inscription ' Dis Manibus ’ — ^still in 
the plural, but commemorating an^ individual 
person; and Cicero’s yjotheosis (so it must be 
called) of his daughter Tullia points plainly in the 
same direction.® 

Yet, in spite of this reaction, the spirit of 
agnosticism continued, and is a marked feature of 
the next two or three centnries. Cicero himself 
was normally a doubter ; * Cloesar ■was believed to 
he so, though he vraapontifex maximus',^ Catullus 
wrote of death as ‘ nox . . . perpetua , . , dor- 
mienda ’ ; '' Lucretius in his third book glories in the 
Epicurean doctrine that the soul is a material 
thing which is put an end to at death. So too 
under the Empire Tacitus expresses the general 
feeling in Agricola, 46 : 

‘ Si quis piorum manibus locus : si, ut saplentibus placet, non 
<nim corpora exstinguuntnr magnae animoe, pladde qulescas. 

If we read through the chapter, it becomes fairly 
clear that what Tacitus really cared for 
immortality of good or great deeds. And a htile 
earlier the elder Pliny had written of death as 
the relapsing into the same nothingness in winch 
we were before birth. In the sepulchral msonp- 
tions of the Empire the note of doubt ami 
melancholy is sounded again and again. 

•The funerary inscriptions leave the iuipTcssion tha^ ^wn 
to the final triumph of the Church, the feeling of the Iwman* 
about death was still in the main the feeling of their reiMW 
ancestors of the Samnite and Punic wars. It was aexiai 
feeling, in the prospect of a dim life dependent on tlie memory 


I Quoted by Cicero, 2'tMc. Risp. i. xv. 34. i^ndon. 

s Commenting on R3n. xii. 234 f ., in .d^netdea, 6 vols., I ondoa 

73-02. , 

5 See Fowler, Religious Expenenee, ch. xvl. 

‘/6.p. 38511. 5AdA<£, xil. 18. 

5 Sail, Cat. 61. ’T.O. 

S SJ7 v-il. 188. , „ , , 

* See Fowler, Roman Ideas of Rextg, p. 26, note — 
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of the Ilvin", n horror of loneliness nnd desertion, the longing 
for a passing prayer even from a stranger.’ l 

This horror of being forgotten by the living, 
though it does not give ns any direct evidence 
of what was popularly thought about the soul, is 
worth consideration here, and may bo illustrated 
in two ways. (1) It appears in the Au^stan 
literature and especially in Horace — a.g., in the 
last ode of bk. iii., where in 'Non oninis moriar, 
multaqne pars mei vitabit Libitinaih,’ etc., he is 
plainly thinking of a literary immortality (2) 
tlie primary object of a multitude of collegia in the 
first three centuries of the Empire was undoubtedly 
to preserve the memory of their members after 
death. 

‘It is pathetic to see how universal Is the craving to be 
remembered felt even by slaves, by men plying the most 
despised or unsavoury crafts.’* 

Here the one thing ive should like to know con- 
stantly eludes us — whether the soul was thought 
of as in any real sense surviving, whether the 
survivors could hope to meet their loved ones after 
death. The truth is that the inscriptions betray 
a great variety of ideas, and most of these are dim 
and vague, or conventionally expressed. It_ re- 
mained for Christianity to shape these ideas into 
a definite belief. 

The deification of the sonl of an emperor after 
dcatli implies a belief in the survival of the souls 
of great men ; but this, though we meet with it 
here and there in the poets, especially in Virgil, is 
not rooted in Roman ideas.'* What an emperor 
could himself think about his soul one may see 
in Hadrian’s Avell-known lines, ‘ Animula vagula 
blandula,’ etc., which express rather ‘regret for 
the sunlight left behind than any hope in entering 
on a dim journey into the unknown.^® 

Litruatore.— W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience 
of the Roman People (Gifford Lectures), London, 1911, lectures 
4 and 17, Roman Ideas of Deity, do. 1914, ch. i. ; S. Dill, 
Roman Society from Nero to Marnis Aurelius, do. 1904, bk. 11. 
ch. iii., hk. Iv. ch. 11. ; Cyril Bailey, Some Greek and Roman 
Ideas of a Future Life (Occasional Publications of the Classical 
Association, no. 3), Cambridge, 1915. Much information about 
Gnoco-Roman and Pythagorean ideas may bo found In the 
introduction to Eduard Norden, Aeneis; Ruch VI., Leipzig, 
1903, and here and there in the notes. 

W. Warde Fowler. 

SOUL (Semitic and Egyptian). — The ancient 
Semites recognized that man consists of two parts, 
an outer frame of flesh and bones and an inner 
impalpable part. This in ner part they connected 
* wi th the J meath. Only gradually dienhey come 
toAhink-iif i t as an entit-y that c ouIiLexist apart 
from the bod^ In all the Semitic dialects the 
soul ■wasdeiignated by a noun derived from a root 
meaning ‘breathe.’ 

Thus, in AKkndlan-ABsyrian, napa5ii='be wide,’ ‘breathe’; 
nnpiitu=‘brc ath,’ ’life ,’ ‘soul.’ In Hebrew naphajA=‘tako 
breath,' ‘ refrSh oncscTT'p^nephesh = ‘ breath,’ ‘soul,’ ‘life,’ 
‘person.’ In Arabic nafas=’to injure by breathing upon’; 
^ tanafftis^^'to fetch a deep breath’; tia/s=‘ breath of life,’ 
•soul,’ ‘self.’ In Aramaic napAsAd =‘soul ' ; ettapash^^ 
•breathe.' In EthiopionepAsa=' breathe’; ncpAfjs'soul.’ 

To what extent the soul was, in course of time, 
diflerentiated from the breath may be discerned 
by reviewing the conceptions entertained by the 
diflerent Semitic peoples concerning the soul and 
its survival after death. 

I. Babylonian and Assj^rian. — In ancient Baby- 
lonia Semitic conceptions are inextricably inter- 
woven with Sumerian. While it is probable that 
the Somites were first in the Tigris-Enphrates 
valley, the earliest literature is in Sumerian. 

1 Dill, Roman Society from Nero to htarcus Aurelius, p. 493; 
the whole of the chap^r (bk. iv. ch. ii.) will be found instruc- 
tive. 


- Cf. IV. lx. >011. : orancs illacrimablles urgentur, ignotique 
longa noetc, carent qma rale sacro’; cf. 'Virg. uEn. lx. HOB., 
'vi'orc there Is n rcmimsccnec of Ennius’s epitaph. 
* Dill, p. 2.’.S1T. 

i discussed in art. DmncATios (Greek and Romani 

» Dill, p. 503, 


In Sumerian there are two equivalents of napistu — ZT and St, 
Zt, the one most commonly employed, is written by an ideogram 
which originally pictured a reed growing by running •water. 
’This expressed life — vigorous, abundant life. The ideogram for 
St was the picture of on eye. The brilliance and flash of the 
eye suitably expressed the vigour of one’s life. 

While it may be that tlie reasons which led to tlie 
employment of these ideograms were phonetic, it 
seems probable that the appropriateness of the 
symbols to suggest life had something to do with 
it. Tlie words SI, and napiSiu are, in_ the 
literature, employed as the equivalents of ‘ life ’ ; 
it is not necessary to render them ‘soul.’ ‘Life’ 
was distinguished from the ‘body’ or ‘carcass’ 
(Salamtu), and was apparently conceived as having 
after death an independent existence apart from 
the Salamtu. 

In none of the Semitic languages is the root for ‘life,’ ‘soul,’ 
employed ns the verb ‘to live.’ This is e.xpressed in Hebrew 
by the verb AayS; in Arabic, ^oyl; in Syriac, haya', in 
Ethiopic, haywa. It is the root from which in Hebrew the word 
for ‘ animal ’ is derivedL The Akkadian and Assyrian dialects 
of Mesopotamia, on the other hand, employ as the verb ‘to 
live’ the root baldpu — a root which in Jewish Aramaic simifles 
•stand forth,’ ’project’; in Syriac, ‘shut the eyes,’ ’bolt the 
gate,’ or * breed worms ’ ; in Arnbio, * spread or pave a house 
with flag-stones ’ (the noun baldf meaning ‘ ground,’ * smooth 
ground,’ ‘surface of the ground’); in Ethiopic the only 
occurrence of the root known to tlie present writer, baluf, 
means ‘oak.’ The Mesopotamian bald(u, ‘to live,’ seems to 
have closer afilnities with the Arabic root bdlada, ‘ remain,’ 
* abide,’ ‘ dwell,’ than with the Arabic balafa. 

The idea involved in the Babylonian conception 
of living would, accordingly, seem to have been, 
not the possession of a soul, hut the ability to 
stand forth as a distinct being and to occupy a 
habitation. 

We can best ascertain the Babylonian concep- 
tions of the soul by studying their conceptions of 
the life after death.’ In common with many other 
peoples who buried their dead, the Babylonians 
believed that those who had departed this life 
dragged out a miserable existence in a subter- 
ranean cavern. In this cheerless abode the de- 
parted were thought to assume the forms of 
partially decomposed bodies ; this we learn from 
representations of certain demons from whom 
Babylonians thought it necessary to guard them- 
selves and wlio were, as the texts which describe 
them clearly show, human beings who had died. 
It is easy to see how early men should think of the 
departed as assuming tlie forms of skeletons or 
partially decomposed bodies. The fact that they 
did so conceive them is proof that they did not 
think of the soul as an entity which was altogetlier 
independent of the body. The dead, living in the 
earth,' were thought to long for the food and drink 
of living beings ; the dust and clay of the lower 
world did not satisfy them. In order to so satisfy 
them that they should not haunt the living and 
afflict them witli disease, the Babylonians from the 
earliest times presented offerings of food and drink 
to the dead. The technical term for this was 
Sl-A-NAK, ‘pouring water on the ground.’ In 
addition to this, an initial supply of food and drink 
was placed at the time of burial in the tomb witli 
the body. Records of such oflerings to the dead 
are found in practically all periods of Babylonian 
history. Their object was to keep the dead con- 
tented with their lot, so that they would not 
return to torment the living. When dissatisfied 
departed spirits did so return, tliey were believed to 
form demons and to harm the living. The spirits 
that came forth from the under world to trouble 
men were (1) those whose bodies lay unburied, 
(2) those who had none to present offerings for 
them, and (3) spirits who had, while living, never 
been able to satisfy their normal human desires. 

The first of these classes is in the Gilgamesh 
epic described by Engidii, after Gilgamesh had had 
mm called forth from the under world, thus : 
r See art. State ok niB Dead (Babylonian). 
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* He whose body is thrown on the plain, 

Thou hast seen, I see ; 

His spirit rests not in the earth ; 

Whose spirit has no care, 

Thou hast seen, I see ; 

The leavings of the dish, the remains of the food. 

What is thrown into the street, he eats.’i 
The second class is alluded to in an incantation 
which apostrophizes many kinds of spirits, thus : 

* Or a spirit that has no care, 

Or a spirit with none to make food-offerings. 

Or a spirit with none to make libations,' * 

The third class is described in the following ; 

‘ Or a demon that has no resting-place. 

Or a maid that died a virgin. 

Or a man that died unmarried.’S 

' A hierodoulos who has died of jaestilence, 

A woman who has died in travail, 

A wailing woman who has died In travail.’ ♦ 

' He who from hunger in jjrison died. 

He who from thirst in prison died, 

The hungry man who in his hunger 
Its odour smelled not. 

He who the dyke of a canal 
Opened and was drowned. 

He who on plain or marsh-land died. 

He who on the plain a storm o'envhelmed. 

The spirit-maid that has no husband. 

The spirit-man who embraced no wife.’ 5 
All these, whose deaths were accidental or so 
untimely that the natural functions of life were 
not fulAlled or its legitimate desires satisfied, 
roamed the world and were dangerous to the living. 

In general, then, we may say of the Babylonian 
conceptions of the soul that they were vague and 
for the most part ill-defined. It was recognized 
that each man possessed an impalpable something 
that made him a living being, but, so long as he i 
lived, little attention was paid to this. After 
death this indefinable part of man demanded food i 
and drink. If this were not given, it might return 
to annoy the living. This fear of the dead led to 
the conception of the soul as a form of wind — 
whirlwind or storm-wind. Such satisfactions as 
the soul received were to he obtained in this life 
only. If they were not attained before death, the 
spirit would come back seeking them. It was this 
in part that constituted the spirits of the departed 
a menace to the living. 

2. Hebrew. — Among the Hebrews the word for 
‘soul,’ nephesh, passed through a considerable 
development which gave it difierent shades of 
meaning at different times. 

It is employed (1) to denote the principle of life — the thing 
that constitutes a living being. Thus it is said (On S’O that 
Jahweh breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life and man 
became a ’living soul’ (nephesh hayA), a ‘living being,’ As 
denoting a living being, nephesh was applied to animals as well 
as men, and was believed to have its residence in the blood. 
Thus the Hebrews were prohibited from eating the meat of 
sacriflces until the blood of the animal had been poured out on 
the ground to God, for ‘the blood is the life (ncpheshV 
(I>tl222-»*; of. also Lv ITio-w, Gn 94f-). In 1 K II^'bouV is 
employed to denote this principle of life, when it is said that 
the ‘ soul ’ of the child came into him again after Elijah had 
stretched himself upon him three times. 

(2) ‘ Soul’ (nephesh) is employed to designate the seat of the 
physical appetites. Thus in Dt 1215- 20. ai Jt jg the seat of the 
appetite for meat; in Dt 2324 for grapes; in Nu 215, Job SSM, 
for bread ; in Ps 7818 10718 , eo 224, for food in general ; and in 
Mic 71 for figs. 

(3) The ‘ soul ’ was also regarded as the seat of all kinds of 
emotion — pity for the poor (Job 3025), joj- (Ps 804), jove (Ca ID, 
hate (Is 114), courage (Ps 1382), purpose (Gn 238). 

(4) It was also the seat of moral action and of the will. Thus 
in Gn 49® a poet sings : 

* 0 my soul, come not thou into their council ; 

For in their anger they slew a man, 

And in their selfwiil they houghed an ox.' 

1 B, Schrader, Keilinschriftliche BibKothek, id., Berlin, 1900, 
p. 204 f. 

2 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the 
British Museum, xvi. 10 ; of. E. 0. Thompson, The Devils and 
Evil Spirits of Babylonia, i. 401. 

s Cuneiform Texts, loc: eit. ; Thompson^ p. 38 f. 

4P. Haupt, Akkadisehe und sumensche Keilschrifltexte, 
Leipzig, 1883, p. 88 f. 

6 Cuneiform Texts, xvi. 12 ; Thompson, p. 64 f. 


In Dt 429 the ‘soul’ is the seat of the will to seek God- in 
Job 715, of the purpose to die ; in Ps 244, of deceit and fraud ’• in 
Ps 261, of trust in God; in Ps 119189.167, of obedience to law- 
in Jer 3241, of the will to jjerform a beneficent act ; in Jlic 6i of 
sin ; and in Hah 24, of pride. In some cases the ‘soul ’seems 
to be regarded as the seat of mental activity also ; see Jos 23i4 
Est 413, Ps 132. ’ 

(6) ‘ Soul ’ was also employed by the Hebrews to designate an 
individual man or person. Thus m Gn 142i the king of Sodom 
said CO Abraham ; ‘ Give me the souls (persons), and take the 
goods thyself ’ ; also in Lv 1712.- ‘No soul of you shall eat 
blood ; Ezk IS* : ' The soul that sinneth, he shall die.' From 
this usage it came to be emploj-ed in enumerations, as in 
Gn 4016, where it is said that all the ’souls’ of Jacob’s de- 
scendants at a certain time were S3. Another result of ths 
employment of ‘ soul ’ in the sense of ‘ person’ was that with a 


time to denote also a person once living but now dead. This 
usage is found in the OT only in Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Haggai (see, e.g., Lv 1928, Nu 66, and Hag 213). Although the 
nephesh had clearly gone from the body, its long use in the 
sense of * person ’ led to this curious application of it to a dead 
body. 

Closely connected in usage with the term 
nepliesh were the terms 8pirit°(rMa5.) and ‘heart’ 
(lebh). Indeed some writers have held that the 
Hebrew conception of . human nature was a trich- 
otomjy, consisting of body, soul, and spirit. This 
position, as the best scholars have pointed out, 
cannot be maintained ; for, however different from 
‘soul’ the terms ‘spirit’ and ‘heart’ may have 
been originally, they came in time, like the term 
‘soul,’ to designate the whole inner, impalpable 
nature of man. Thus ruah originally meant 
‘ wind,’ as in Ps } then it was employed to denote 
the ‘ Spirit of God,’ as in (>n 1®, and is extensively 
used in this sense throughout the OT ; it was then 
applied to the inner life of man, and is often 
employed as a synonym for ‘ soul,’ Thus the 
‘spirit’ is the seat of various emotions — in Gn 26*?, 
of grief ; in Gn 41®, Ex 6®, of anxiety ; in Dt 2*®, of 
obduracy ; in Jg 8®, of hate ; in Ps 32®, of deceit ; 
in Pr 18*4, ^ Jack of courage ; in Jer 51**, of 

courage; in Ezk 3*S of anger; in Zee 6®, of peace. 
Like ‘soul,’ ‘spirit’ is also regarded as the seat of 
moral and religious attributes or qualities : thus in 
Ps 34'® it is the seat of contrition ,- in Ps 51*®, of 
willingness ; in Ps 51**, of humility'; in Is 26®, of 
the wul to find God ; in Ezk 11*®, of teachableness ; 
in Hag 1**, of the will to work. 

In late writers only ruah (‘spirit’) is also employed of the 
seat of mentality ; of. Job 203, 1 Oh 28*2, is 2924, Ezk 115 2032. 
It thus becomes clear that the uses of ‘soul ’ and ‘ spirit ’ over- 
lap one another. The Hebrews did not_ have a dear-cut 
psychology of the inner life of man with a well-defined 
terminology, but held a very simple view of the constitution of 
human nature and employed terms with a vagueness and an 
overlapping characteristic of popular unscientific thought. 

The inner life of man was also by the Hebrew.s 
often designated the ‘ heart ’ {lebh). ‘ Heart w^ 
more often employed to denote the seat of the 
mind or intelligence than either ‘soul ’ or ‘spirit 
was; cf. Ku 16*® 24*®, Pr 6®® T, etc. The heart is 
sometimes described as wise (1 K S’®, I^r 16 , Ee 
8®), sometimes as intelligent (Pr 14®® 15 18 ). It 
is also employed to designate the seat of eniotions 
and of moral purpose : wins in Jg 16 the heart is 
the seat of joy ; in Neh 2®, of sopow ; in Am , 
Ps27*®, of courage; in Job 36*®, of godlessness; in 
Pr 11®®, of perversity ; in Jer 14*®, of deceit ; and 
in Pr 214, of pride. It is, therefore, like spirit, 
often but another name for soul. 

' As to the fate of the soul after, death, the views 
of the Hebrews were akiii to those of t|*® Eabylo - 
ians. TJie soul went with the body into the under 
world or Sheol, where the Hebrews “e 

Greek period believed that it dragged 0 
wretcheS existence (Is 14®-**). It is ****Pj*^^^ 
in Sheol the dead perform much the same f*i**ftioa® 
as when alive. At least kings ***-e represented as 
still sitting on tlieir thrones, though ivorm 
them and are spread under them. hndv 

derived from the putrefaction of the bouy. 
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(•■j'ns’.AfsV in iTrk tt* a 

"frst •M'hJTf Slii; of /ill 

l?;f sirtk-T^ /'•*'? f-olH”'!'*!-'. TiitV lii; in h'-!f '- 
f.r.ii thoTs;:!'. I?."'!/ kin;;* '!./«• ‘‘SiH nnil 

jj.'-'if still Xlic of 

f^hcol «r-fe f,t, tf.r 

‘ ntif.’ Alter ft oeniurr «r niore of 
foetA''t trith the (if’cel;* the coricej'dfjti of n. Jorurcr 
Rftf! h'it>|:irr life, Ijordr-rin;; on thoifieftof the ini- 
jnnrtnli’y of the wn* enfcjlAir.c-l in iko/ne 

?■<•■" of the nntion. The is'-rlk'"'} ftnjsroxirnft- 
t;<>ts to thi® i'lcA feyi<enrs in Enoch Ju’’ tk^foro 
!7<s KC.h 'nhern it is /Aiii of oertnin -Bneked one* : 
'Tlfey iiope thr.t tficy tvi!! live an eternal life, and 
Uist {‘Sf-h one of them will live five linridm! year,’!.’ 
T.h'’ anther of Enoch cvirlenSly rey^.anlcd auch a 
h'jjj'’! o-ft fire'njiiptnitna, for lie dctl.are-« in fuh-t.ance 
that th’!« hope wa .1 a-nin. The ntithor t>( Daniel, 
hij'-ever, ft ft’tv yenra later acceiite’l the viev which 
the ftiiShor of Enoch repudiated, and definitely 
pn dieted n r«“nrree!:on (Dn 15E). Ix.ter writer/, 
whotaiiie tinder tJrcek infiiienro neceptc!! it nlso 
(f[, W'iii 2^'}, niid it became llio faith nf the 
I'linriiieet, but norcrthelt'i.’t fionie of the hater 
JVn!nii“t« ndbcrftfl to the old view. One of them 
dec! Mr' ; 

♦!>••<* dfib-l 

JtflU-.rf ftDj Ihil dfHAtJ Into fHf rsr^**(rf 

A eimltar ide.a is expressed in Ps 8S'* : 

•>VlV. !>5rq flfv!? 

ifiA Arif** Rt.t! f-nih-* V 

Till* view tlie Sndrfiicee*. still held nl t!io l>ef:innin}r 
of the Chuslian era. Jewn who nrrepled the idea 
ft? a resurrection wore not. however, aide .as n rule 
to diss'iciatc the rool from tlie body ; tticy held to 
the fe.*i)rrei;tion of the IkkIj’, 

ld5,e 111 '! Itnhyloniaiisl ttie e.arly Hebrews 
l>’'!i»v(vl th.at rertniti jienton.s had l!m pov.-cr <if 
biin^ind: the doail up from the nrave. .Sueli 
j«‘!-syt!s wetr naid to le? ina“ts!r or rnistres.s „f an 
fdd/, ihoHph just wlmt (hi.s wna is unknown. It 
s’ A« prsdishty ft name for a departed spirit. 

V* t fii {e*'.a!isf' <» mu /Ctrl o! nerroa'uicf li the wifcli 

ft? t'A'l.if V»»is »ru» ei/f ijl'.s,! liv Klftj.ettll t!i6 iii-tiC he 

l/.'.'i rn H-eiKt riiJUsih. hhe fTO’.).:hl Sv'T.’jrl fo'.tii the ewth. 
>'v! »> en fl,'» MW hies *he e»!<t: *l s^t a ee,i teinSim) re-n-.tee 
(» (!.,■ r*r’M.' Pi'jt ts'tftl tier: 'Wl.at f.'rtn 1« hr c!7' 

; ' An et'J ram cewe;}i ep : an i hcUeetcrwl with 

Sf ts.,’ hteS Ihen prrryirf.l tt.st U w j-e.r.jer! tl K 

Pnen this it ftpjx'ars th.at tlio Hehrews did not 
di*v«iat/* lire .‘oal from the Isply ns niuch n.s tlie 
lUhyionifins did. Saimiel is rtill in (he fonit of 
tfj old man we.aiinjt hl-s mantle. lie is not, like 
Epp'da, ft whirlwind. 

t'lnh neerotnaney wn.s pmetired in !*mel down 
to the time of t!ie F.xiie or I.ater. Mn.sters of 
Of r/iWAmt (another term for dep-arl'-d 
rrhit.sl rraetirei] (t. Tix-v are mentioned in I« S” 

PA if K tlP fhrA T.V Di 1S«, ..fmi « Ch 

JCth Kin;: fiftu! had dnrin;: hi.* rrdi.'ri icoldbiied 
the (Tn'-'.ire of Knch neeronmney, and Dainh and 
(re nnihor of Deuiesv'noniy proSest»Cil .ap.ainsc it. 
sulotAtyfiftn pfujdieev for it as n means of ftseer- 
iaininj: tlm (utssre. ^Hlile the Illd ■few conceptions 
r? tSiC f-.ejl ate /.(onewhat. more rk-ar'y ilefincd 
titan U ft INdivh'rdftn, es 2 v<cj^t!y on t)>e morn! nr.d 
fTliei.ifs ftde, they nre neveTih.elcsr v.^K-ne nnd 
are (fif (;,f. ovrst part clearly dt»tl!J 2 :niB?K-si 

thf nnd other ftSTs-Tt.« of'the inner Jjfe, 

y, Jewish, -.-In j<'.At.|tib|irft! .fndatsm cflrir*-p- 
»*"V' of the ton! have vnfio.l ftCcordint; to tlm 
t-s.t ;r'irif:wtit and itstellectirsl otiiioiik of Jev."i«h 
ihc-.crfs. They .mav, hwAover, l>e prouj-e-d in 
^ - cj,,s Itcllrni.'iie, the Eebldnie, and 

■ ! 'vT.’Thsr-d. 

■'•)’ iJr.’V.'i.sjf r,-,,_Irs ,lor.'!*h f 5 <dh'.>:i‘r:i Siie con 
t V efs lifhst.'sf by l'JsS..-riie ide/is 
! isiv' jp,, j.fo j*x;«lcr!rr of v s„‘ 

*2'.',' 'T th-r^ ftoth-t •■? tiiC .A.-rr-rc rf 

!»„ • s.r.-'i ty ronteoipsTifftry, i’t-tlo .tudfs'as. 


’ I*iji5-ninn':»'j!tc-d abo FIsJoV Ifiy.artite divis'.of; of (hc 
soal. bpld-n^ that r.r.»* f'.crt i® m-'i-'-ftr,], the fro-’-'ind 
sjdritsftl, Sim third tb.e sr.-ij of dc*i(*'. Tldt tripAf. 
titft dts'ssitri relates in Phib/.s U'w^re /'■■’’'ly tosh* 
firnrtiofta td the 'When h.: rpcr-sks of its 

C'nmfsv'itien, he rrj^trds It ft.® dn-fth cc»m|*‘i.o> oi ft 
rations! and an inrfttional part, ^ The rations! •■■'ui 
f>r"j.J wa.« divtjm ; the srr.stiftnft!. cermiitibie. 
yot ftli ,»r(aU criatcfi by Gc-J !s*«!!ie inr-arimio ; 
the purest of them Ir.h.abite'S tlsn ah An-.l svere 
never entangled in the comipfieus of (he nc‘h- 
Tkf mind or ratinnal ooul, wideh dwelt fn the 
head, was, Philo le-lievcd, fikin So she ino'irniptili!** 
‘citirens of the n;r.’ Like Iheni, it v.-.fts u-.cisr- 
nijititde nnd tmntoriftl. 1* is the instrnme.nt by 
which nuvn ccmic' into ront.'.ct with iJn' ladons 
oldctf.s of creation and make!* itft way So (bel 
llimrelf. It sends oat it-v strc.ams like .a fmintftin, 
nsid piorv.ndes the whole l»ody. The I'jiiriltini, he 
b<d:cvtKi. intinbited the dx'st ; the rou! of the 
desires, the niKlonicn. Wlicn Philo tre.ats of im- 
mortality, it is tiio ratiosiol roul only that occupic.v 
his tho'Jyiit, The mind of nmn enme from tjocl 
nnd, of cour,«c, would rctnni to Gm!. IJy implica- 
tion this would lie true of the jpiritufil roiil nlso. 
hut .apparently not of the feat of desire. We 
must not, however, look for logical consistency in 
PJillo : hi.s twofold system of ch;v<ifyit!,cr /•onls «nd 
their power.®, the dnnlistie nnd the trip.artite, led 
him to inextrimble confusion. 

(fc) Jhif/^o'mV. — llftbldnie .ludftisrn, ft-s reprc.sented 
bv tlic T.almud nnd the related litemtnre, retained 
ifie niblirftl view of the clnaUsm of litiiimn nature, 
comsistinj; of Ix/dy nnd soul.’ I’roleildy on pjrconnt 
of the infincnce of Platonism, tlte It.aldds, fthhonjth 
they rejected Ehilonism, ledieved in the pre- 
cxistenre of souls.* They held, iiowcver, tlml it 
w.as touyht in Gn 2*, nnet consequently lielieved 
that their view was duo to ISiblienl teaching: rnther 
timn to Tihilosojiliy. At the time of conception 
God, so the Itabld.s tftughl, cominansicd nn (itit,*cl 
to brine Him Kurh-and’Such a spirit, nnd the spirit 
or foiil entered the embryo by the Jiend.* The 
spirits whielt were to descend to e.arlli to inlmiiit 
bmlie*. were s.aid to be kept in Aralioth, the lowest 
of tiic .seven beaveris.* The spirit.® of the rij;hteoti« 
de.ad, on the other h.and, v.’cre bcne.ath the throne 
of Gofl. There was ft difl'erence of ojiinion ns to 
wliethc.s the soul der'Cended from heaven at tlm 
moment of conception or offer the embrj'o w.".® 
formed,* Sotiip hold that God pave the .Iciv ft new 
soul every Friday and look it Lack apniri nt the 
end of the .Sablatii.* The Talmud seems to con. 
.aider the inner nature of m.an as con.'dstiii" of /.otil 
«nd jj.irit, but tiierc was in the thought of the 
Itabl.is no ele.ar division lsetw(H.’n the tv.-o. In 
their ojiinion the power by which man db- 
tinguisher lielwcen right nnd wrong and hi.® 
inelir.tition to one or the other are two distinct 
c’.i'encvs which Got! places |n the sntil. Titey are 
the Vfffr /*(?', or ‘ inclination to ycwel,’ ftnd 
u-lra', or ' evil prespen-itiei.’ * Over thc.*e tli^ f oul 
bs.s wrntrol, nnd it is t!in« re.spon'ible for moral 
action. Tiie connexion i.etween V>dy and wiu! 
was held to Iw of the sliglib-^t. In sleep tlie soul 
v,’.as l„-5ieved to ftwt-r.d to it« h-tavcnly nl»>,!e, 
where it ftflets le.arr-fd in'.j'orte.nl trtjth*. It witv 
this Jer’ief thst pr.ve •Ircari’.*- tlicir omeuter ?!j,e',ifj. 
caree, Keveriiitk-** s!>f!ic K.abbi* i'dieve.l that 
drea.ms were due to 2 >-vrj;<'’!.-igt''a! r'.i.',’,'e',*:”n,’ 

(c; pK^lf -nphi-'^'h — T ):•* ,lf; wi»h J lijl'V.'JTlhcfTl, who 

"crethe pUK!-' of .\rr'.!'ian mr.-tcf)', • ?.d i-. 

'•C*. 45:; t!,-.:. I’.Vi : li'e; 

y-Xc*i-s, 755 ; J r<t 

: 4 '.'. } y.f'K VA 

«/:>,•< .".4. t:.! i-.j 

S f;- 5 i 3 '',4 

rr-oj.*;*; ft'-Ji.V.r-;*; iV 
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turn learned their phUosophy from the Greeks, 
thought of the soul in more scientific fashion. 
Se’adiah {q.v.), -who died in Babylonia in A.D. 942, 
denied the Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul, claiming that each soul was created at 
the time of the creation of its body. The sub- 
stance of souls resembled that of the ‘spheres,’ 
but was of finer quality, since it has the power to 
think and discern, which the ‘ spheres’ lacked. 
The soul needs the body as its instrument or 
medium of activity. By its union with the body 
three powers latent in the soul are set free — 
intelligence, passion, and desire. These are not 
three separate parts of the soul, each having a 
seat in a different part of the body, but are powers 
of the indivisible spirit which has its seat in the 
heart. Without its union with the body the soul 
could not attain to eternal bliss, because this 
reward is granted it only as a recompense for 
obedience to the wll of God, an obedience 
impossible -without a body. 

Notwithstanding tlie work of Se'adiah, Sefer 
Emunoth wc De'otli, ‘ Book of the Articles of Faith 
and the Doctrines of Do^a,’ in the sixth chapter 
of which his -views on the soul are set forth, the 
Platonic views prevailed in a debased form in most 
of the Jewish schools during the 10th and 11th 
centuries. According to a work of this period 
attributed to Ibn P^mda, man has three souls — 
the vegetative, the animal, and the rational. The 
first two are derived from matter. The vegetative 
soul creates the body. The attribute of the 
vegetative soul is chastity ; of the animal soul, 
energy; of the rational soul, wisdom. These 
views were accepted with variations by Ibn Gabirol 
and Ibn Ziddik. 

Maimonides [q.v, ), who had come under the 
influence of Aristotle, fashioned his conception of 
the soul after that Greek master. According to 
him, the soul is a unit possessing five faculties — 
the nutritive j the sensitive, by which one per- J 
ceives; the imaginative, by which it has the 
power to form images of the things impressed on it 
by the senses ; the appetitive, or the ability to feel 
either desire or aversion ; and the rational, by 
which it acquires knowledge and discerns right 
and wrong. Maimonides held that the soul is 
indissolubly bound up with the body and at death 
ceases to exist. Maimonides and Levi ben Gershon 
[q.v.) held that, in addition to the soul possessed 
by every one, it was possible to develop, as was 
done by some, an acquired intellect. These views 
were strenuously opposed by others. 

In Z6har, the most psychological of the treatises 
of the Nabbala, the Neo-Platonic theories of the 
soul asserted themselves. 

4. Arabian. — See art. Ahabs (Ancient), vol. i. 
p. 671f. 

5. Muhammadan. — See art. SoTTL (Muslim). 

6. Other Semitic races. — Our information con- 
cerning the conceptions of the soul entertained 
by the other Semitic nations is very fragment- 
ary, but what there is of it goes to show that their 
ideas were practically identical inth those of the 
early Hebrews and Arabs. A Phoenician inscrip- 
tion employs n&phesh in the sense of ‘ person.’ ^ 
The Nabateans used the word in the same way, 
for there is a survival in one of their inscriptions 
of its employment, to express the idea of self.® 
Another extension of this meaning, already traced 
in Arabia, was the employment of naphsha in the 
sense of ‘memorial monument’ or ‘gravestone.’ 
This is quite frequent.® It is also found among the 
Palmyrenes.^ Naphsha)xB.i. also, in the Nabatean 

1 CIS X. i. 86. ® 1- “• 147. 

* Ih. I. ii. 116, 110. 162, 169, 192, 195, 106, 332, 333. 

* 6. A. Oooke, Text-hook of North Semitic Inscriptioru, 
Oxford, 1903, no. 146. 


dialect, the meaning ‘life.’i Of a deeper or more 
psychological meaning to the word among these 
pcMles the sources reveal no trace. 

The Syriac literature from the region of Edessa 
and the Ethiopic literature from Abyssinia are 
both Christian. The conceptions of the soul 
formally presented, in these literatures are accord- 
ingly Christian. Nevertheless the usages of the 
languages in which the literatures are written 
testify that the heathen ancestors of these two 
sections of the Semitic race shared the views of 
the soul already traced in Israel and among the 
Arabs. In Syriac a verb formed from the root 
npJuish meant ‘to breathe,’ also ‘to desire.’ 


Forms of the root were also employed in the 
meaning of ‘ natural life,’ ‘ soul,’ and ‘ self.’ 

In general the same is true of Ethiopic. Nafsa 
means ‘breath,’ ‘blow’^ rtefs « smil * * lltJinrr 


, nefs, ‘soul,’ .‘living 
thing,’ ‘wind,’ ‘air’; nafst, ‘body,’ ‘pudenda’; 
and manfus, ‘spirit,’ ‘soul.’ The methods of 
reasoning employed above enable us to deduce 
from these facts that the word stood for ‘ breath,’ 
‘ life,’ ‘ soul,’ ‘ person,’ and ‘ self,’ as among the 
other Semitic peoples. 

7* Egyptian. — ^The Egyptian beliefs concerning 
the soul differed considerably from those of the 
Semitic peoples. It is generally held that they 
thought a concrete entity, invisible during life, 
had its residence in the human body. They 
called this ba, a word which never means ‘life.’ 
Life was denoted by quite a different word, 'anlch. 
There is a verb ba, which means ‘ to cut in pieces",’ 
and, if it had any connexion with the word for 
soul, the connexion is not apparent. There is also 
a denominative verb ba, ‘to become a ba.' The 
ha, according to the usual Egyptian belief, dwelt 
in the body during life, but departed from it at 
death.® Some texts indicate that in parts the 
belief prevailed that only at death one_ became a 
ba. The Egyptians never developed philosophical 
ability; they did not form theories as to the 
inner composition or structure of the soul, such as 
were given to the world by Plato and Aristotle 
and were entertained by the peoples who came 
under the influence of these philosophers. In 
Egypt interest centred in the future fortunes of 
the soul. The conceptions on this subject at the 
beginning were bound up with myths which 
differed in different nomes. As time advanced and 
the establishment of the monarchy created syn- 
cretism, those myths and theories blended. They 
also in the lapse of time underwent development. 
Many of those views found expression in that 
medley of myths of the hereafter known as The 
Book of the Dead. Gods as well as men were 
thought to possess, souls. The syul was the seat 
of strength, courage, and power in both gods and 
men. The favourite method of picturing the soul 
was in the form of a heron ; in later times 
represented as a bird with a human face. Such 
representations on tombs enabled the survivors to 
place a portrait of the deceased over his grave. 

In eany times it was thought that, though the 
soul wandered abroad during the day tlirough the 
under world or through the desert, on the bordms 
of which cemeteries lay, it needed to return to the 
body at night or in moments of danger, as when 
attacked by hostile spirits. It lyas probably for 
this reason that such pains were taken to mummiiy 
and preserve the body. Departed souls were 
supposed to need the same kind of sustenance as 
life ; hence quantities of food were placed ® 
tomb. If a man had possessed wealth and servants 
in this world, he would need them in the a 
life. Hence, from the Vth dynasty . omiard, 
numerous servants preparing food and maKing 

a S^arti'baATH and Disposal of tub Dbad (Egyptian). 
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that was useful during life are pictured on the 
walls of the tomhs. Ushahti figures were later 
introduced for the same purpose. 

The Pyramid Texts, our oldest source of infor- 
mation, deal with the posthumous destiny of the 
king. The souls of other men were thought to 
remain in the under world or to wander in the 
desert ; the king was, like Osiris, transferred to 
the skies and placed among the gods. The recep- 
tion given him there is vividly portrayed. Feasts 
of geese, bread, and all delicious viands are_ pro- 
vided for him ; quantities of beer are furnisned 
for him to drink ; concubines for the gratification 
of his desires are not lacking. Sometimes, as he 
was, on his arrival in the sky, but a babe to the 
new life, he is represented as suckled at the breast 
of a goddess. Later the heaven of the sky was 
democratized, and it was believed that all good 
men went thither. Old beliefs that the dead 
returned to the tomb or revisited his former abode 
survived side by side with the beliefs in the soul’s 
celestial destiny. Sometimes a little ladder or a 
boat was pictured, by which the soul could climb 
or sail away to the stars. 

In course of time it came, to be believed that on 
its arrival in the under world the soul must undergo 
an examination to see whether it was fit to go to 
heaven. While Osiris was believed to be the gi'eat 
judge, he was attended by 42 assessors — one for 
each of Egypt’s nomes. These bore such terrify- 
ing names as ‘Blood-drinker,’ ‘Bone-breaker,’ 
‘Shadow-swallower.’ Those who successfully 
passed the examination and could say at the end, 
‘I am pure,’ were transferred to the sky, where 
they enjoyed a material paradise such as was, in 
the Pyramid Texts, the lot of kings. These 
promises were only for the worthy. The wicked 
were doomed to destruction by the myriads of 
demons who inhabited the under world. They 
might be tom in pieces by. the 42 terrible judges, 
burned in furnaces, or dro^vned in the abyss. 
These souls might themselves become demons and 
return to torment the living with disease and 
death. Against them, as against other demons, 
magic spells were necessary. 

It has often been stated that in addition to the 
soul (ha) the Egyptians believed that a man pos- 
sessed another invisible entity or double, called a 
ha. The existence of the ha is beyond question, 
but its function has until recently been misunder- 
stood. The ka was a man’s double. On the walls 
of the temple of Luxor a sculpture of the 15th 
cent. B.c. depicts the birth of Amenophis iii. By 
his side is another child of the same size and 
appearance.^ This was the ha, which accompanied 
him through life. The ha was a corporeal com- 
rade, though an invisible one. He accompanied a 
man through life,, as a sort of guardian genius. 
The ha preceded a man to the realm of Osiris and 
prepared for his reception there. When a man 
died, therefore, it Avas said, ‘He goes to his ha.’ 
Lest the ha should mistake his proUgi, the dead 
Avas given a peculiar garment by Avhich the ha 
might identify him. The ha, united Avith the 
individual Avhom it had protected, lived a common 
life Avith him in the hereafter. Often it Avas said 
of the dead : ‘ Hoav beautiful it is in the company 
of the ha 1 ’ 

Literature. — R. C. Thompson, The Devils and Evil Spirits 
of Baiylonia, London, 1003-04, !. pp. xxiv-xxxv ; S. H. 
Lanedon, ‘Babylonian Eschatolocj, in Essays in Modem 
neology and Related Suijects Gathered and Published as a 
Testimmtal to Charles Augxtstus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., New 
m fP' m-162 : F. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem 
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SOUL (Teutonic). — i. The personal soul.— (o) 
In life. — The conception of a personal soul inherent 
in man during life and distinct from his body can 
be traced in popular beliefs of to-day in Germany, 
but the only evidence for it among the early Teu- 
tonic peoples comes from Scandinavia, and is singu- 
larly uniform in character. The mind (hugr) of a 
man is seen, on occasion, in the form of some 
animal usually thought to share the characteristics 
of the individual ; thus a gallant chief Avill be 
represented by a bear, an eagle, or a bull, a blood- 
thirsty man by a Avolf, a cunning man by a fox, a 
fair Avoman by a sAvan, and so on. This ‘ animal 
familiar’ is called fylgja (fem. sing. ; pi. fylgjur), 
‘something accompanying,’ Avhich we may render 
‘ companion ’ or ‘ associate.’ It can be seen (except 
in dreams) only by persons Avith second-sight, but 
it appears to have an objective existence. 

Thus in an Icelandic story a boy stumbles over some obstacle 
unnoticed by him which an old man present sees to be the lad’s 
osm fylgja, a bear-cub (horstciTis ]>attr uxafdts). After killing 
an enemy Eyjblf fell off his horse and was lamed for life ; a wise 
man tells him that the reason of his fall was that he could not 
Avithstand the fylgjur of the slain man s kinsmen, Avhereupon 
Eyjdlf asks : ‘ Do you think that their fylgjur are more power- 
ful than mine and those of my friends !’ 1 In another saga 
certain brothers are said to be awkward to contend against, ns 
they have ‘ strong fylgjur,' 

The fylgja, has thus a protective character, and 
it precedes its oAvner on all critical occasions. 
Hence dreams of encounters Avith wUd animals are 
taken as portending a fight AAUth the individuals 
Avhose fylgjur the animals are supposed to be, and 
an alternative name iorthe fylgjur is ‘ men’s minds’ 
(manna hugir). 

Thus a hero dreams that he is attacked by wolves, of which 
he kills two ; the dream is interpreted next day : ‘ It is easy' to 
see that these are men’s minds hostile to thee,’ and in the ensu- 
ing encounter he actually kills two of his opponents.2 In Ejiis 
Saga a man dreams of a great white bear entering his brother’s 
bouse ; he says on waking that the animal had no peer and 
must therefore be the fylgja of the peerless Gunnarr.s 

The close connexion of this belief Avith that of 
shape-changing is obAUOus. When AA’e are told 
that BbtSvarr Bjarki fought as a bear Avhile he sat 
inert in the king’s hall,* it would seem that his 
fylgja, or animal-soul, Avas fighting for him ; but, 
when the Icelandic chief Kveldiilf, of the 9th cent., 
is said to become a Avolf at night, this appears to 
be rather a case of shape-changing. 

So also in the case of Ldra, who flew in the form of a swan 
above her lover in battle, chanting magio incantations so that 
none could wound him, until in swinging his sword he cut off 
the leg of the swan, and Ldra dropped dead to the ground.® 

In one essential point the conception of the external 
soul, or fylgja, folloAvs closely that of the belief in 
shape-changing. The life of the fylgja depends on 
that of the individual, and dies Avhen he dies. 
Though it is called his httgr, ‘mind,’ it is not the 
art of a man Avhich continues a life after death, 
ts death is the portent of the death of its OAvner, 
and this not on^ Avhen its death is seen in dreams. 
The freedman ThdrtS in Njdls Saga^ sees a dead 
f lAisvetninga Saga, ch. SO. 
s Thorns. Saga Uradia, ch. 6. 

* l^dls Saga, ch. 23. 4 Srdlfs Saga Krdka, ch J.3. 

® BrOmundar Saga Greipssonar, ch. 6 f. 

6 Oh. 41. 
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goat, which is realized to be his fylgjci, and he is 
killed the same day. 

The animal-soul, or fylgja, which dies or dis- 
appears on the death of tne body, must certainly 
be distinct from the hamingja, occasionally called 
fylgjukona, which is a kind of female tutelary 
genius, who on the death of one member of the 
family passes on to another. In an Eddie poem 
these are described as ‘wise maidens.’^ The 
practice of naming a child after a recently deceased 
grandparent appears to have originated in a desire 
to attach the family hamingja to his fortunes.® In 
one or two passages there is a confusion of terms, 
and this tutelary genius is called fylgja, but, as 
the word only means ‘ companion,’ it is really as 
applicable to the hamingja as to the animal-soul. 
The fylgja proper, the animal-soul, is never called 
hamingja. A similar distinction between the 
ancestral soul and the personal soul is found in 
various races. 

The Eaflrs believe in the idhlozi, an individual soul unable to 
leave the corpse after death, and the itongo, a corporate soul, 
shared by various members of a family and making its home 
permanently with their descendants.® So among the Eskimo 
the individual soul of a child is distinct from the family guardian- 
spirit (fltka), which is immanent in it in childhood.'* 

Ancient Teutonic literature has thus preserved 
to us no conception of the soul as a shade, or as a 
miniature, or as present in the breath or heart or 
blood. In modern popular superstition it is gener- 
ally thought of as a outterfly, mouse, or other small 
creature, which issues from the mouth of a sleeper. 
This does not, however, resemble the Northern 
fylgja, for it survives the death of its human 
associate. In folk-tales it is often seen leaving its 
human habitation on the death of its owner. 

(6) After death. — As we have seen, these/2/7py«r, 
or * men’s minds,’ are not ‘ souls ’ in the sense of 
being that part of the individual which continues 
an existence beyond the grave. There is absolutely 
no mention of them in tlie realms of the dead, nor 
is there any hint that any particular part of man, 
such as the breath, is the seat of life both before 
and after death. Yet the popular belief in the 
Wild Huntsman and his companions, who are 
undoubtedly spirits of the dead, and the associa- 
tion of Odin (originally a god of the dead) ivith the 
wind,® must be connected with the idea that the 
spirit of man was breath or wind. Other concep- 
tions of the realm of the dead show less conscious- 
ness of any difference between spirit and matter. 
It is true that the realm of Hel, the goddess of 
death, seems to have been somewhat shadow-like, 
since its guardian chides the living Herm6?S for 
making more noise than five battalions of the dead, 
but, when the dead Balder gives HermdS the ring 
which was burnt on his pyre, as a gift to Odin, 
and his dead wife sends a shift to Frigg, these 
articles are apparently still material enough to 
give satisfaction in the world of the living.® The 
practice of cremation must have originated in some 
definite belief about the soul’s departure to another 
world, but Teutonic thought, like Chinese, seems 
to have been averse from admitting the dualism of 
spirit and matter, and literature gives us no hint 
that they can be separated. Moreover, the iieliefs 
connected with cremation may have early crystal- 
lized into meaningless custom. When the German 
peasants in Voigtland put an umbrella and galoshes 
into, the coffin of a departed friend, it is not to be 
supposed that they really believe these articles to 
be required in heaven, but merely that they have 
become part of the Sunday outfit in which it has 
always been customary to inter the body. 

Constant references in ecclesiastical prohibitions 

I Fo/pn'iSmsmdJ, 48 f. ® Cf. Vatnsdmla Saga, ch. 7. 

s Dudley ICidd, Savage Childhood, London, 1006, p. 281 ff. 

* See art. Sow (Primitive). 

B See art. God (Teutonic), § z (a). 

6 Snorri’s Edda, Gglfaginning, ch. 62. 


show that the dead were still thought to require 
food and drink, and in some parts of Sweden the 
peasants still continue to lay such offerings in the 
saucer-shaped depressions on the rock slabs of 
ancient tombs. Neither the idea of Hel nor that 
of Valhell could oust from the popular mind the 
older and more widely spread belief that the 
dead man lived on in his grave-mound. Icelandic 
sources show that certain families believed that 
they ‘died into’ hills, which they regarded as 
sacred, and a reference in Landndma suggests that 
the young men of the family were conducted to 
this hill for the ceremonies associated with the 
attainment of manhood.^ When continuing an 
existence in the neighbourhood of their burial-place, 
the dead seem to have been thought of as dlfar, 
‘elves,’ in Scandinavia, N. Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Sacrifice to these beings seems to 
have been practised in Sweden,® and it is once 
mentioned in Iceland.® That the continuance of 
the prosperity due to some fortunate king depended 
on the actual presence of his corpse is clear from 
the eagerness which different portions of his king- 
dom evinced for some part of the body of King 
Halfddn the Blaok,^ and also from the story of 
Frode, who was embalmed after death and taken 
round his kingdom in a carriage.® In Norway the 
haughu, or dweller in the grave-mound, is still 
regarded with veneration. In these cases, if the 
soul is thought of as separate from the body at all, 
it is evidently in close dependence on it. The 
importance of the corpse ratner than the spirit is 
seen in the belief that dead bodies could be made 
by spells to utter prophecies, whereas there is no 
reference to calling up spirits to foretell the future. 
The refusal to distingmsh between the corpse and 
its spirit is seen even more clearly in the beliefs 
about persistent ghosts — dead men who were evil 
in life. The ghost, if we may call it so, still 
possesses great physical power and can kill men ; 
and its activities can equally well be put an end to 
by burning the corpse and scattering the ashes in 
the sea® or by overcoming the ghost and cutting 
off its head.'^ 

If, as has been suggested, Jotunheim, the world 
of the giants, is originally a realm of the dead, 
and the word jofunn really means ‘ devourer,’ it 
seems as if Teutonic thought had contemplated a 
world in which the dead are nothing but corpses, 
devoured by ogres.® This is a • more crudely 
materialistic conception than most savages could 


boast of. . 

In Valholl, which is probably a creation of the 
North, the einherjar, or warriors slain in battle 
and now living a new life under almost the same 
jonditions as the old, must evidently be thought 
jf as re-incarnated, since their dead bodies are not 
in Valholl. But there is nothing spiritual about 
their fare of pork and ale, and their life after death 
is not an immortality, since they are doomed to 
tall again, with no further hope or j 

;he battle between gods and giants. We hnd the 
oerpetual fighting dissociated from the beliet in 
Falholl in the story of Hild, who by her spells raised 
ip the slain combatants in a great battle. At 
light they and their weapons turn into boulders, 
lut every day they revive and fight, and so it shall 
jontinue till the end of the world.® 
ictivity on the part of the dead probably renecto 
;he superabundant energy of the Viking age, an 

1 Landridmaboh, ed. P. Jdnsson, Oop^hagen, IMOi F Iply, 

3 Seimskringla, ed. F. Jdnsson, Copenhagen, 189^1900, u. in. 

3 Kormdks Saga, cii.Z2. _ 1SS6 

3 Saxo, Gesta Sanorum, ed. A. Holder, Strassburg, , 

i 171 

'« Laxdcsla Saga, ch. 17; Eyriyggia Saga, ch. 63. 

7 Grettis Saga, ch. 36 ; Saxo, ed. HoWer, p. 163. „ . „ 

8 01. O. Schoning, Dodsnger t nordtsh Sedentro, Copennag , 
803, and AiJTF viii. [1904] 124 f. 

8 Snorri’8 Edda, Skdldskaparmdl, ch. 67. 
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is perhaps also the foundation of the belief that 
persons pre-eminent in their life are reborn. 

It wll be seen from the above that the early 
Teutonic peoples were less speculative about the 
relations of matter and spirit than many savages. 
No doubt, if they had been questioned as savages 
are to-day, they would have jiroduced a philosophy, 
but in their literature as it stands there is no 
recognition of any distinction between body and 
soul. It is, however, possible that their perception 
■ of this dualism had been clearer in the pre-literary 
time, and had become blurred in the Viking age 
owing to its intense interest in this life, to its 
materialism, and, above all, to its _ acquaintance 
•with different forms of burial and Avith conflicting 
beliefs as to the destiny of the dead. Whereas the 
conception ‘spirit’ is not expressed in heathen 
Teutonic literature, the traces of animistic belief 
still left from a more primitive age may perhaps 
justify us in belicwng that the idea had once 
l3een more clearly formulated. Only the more 
enlightened classes seem Avholly to have abandoned 
animistic beliefs, in which ‘souls’ are attributed 
not only to living beings, but also to inanimate 
objects. 

2 . Animism. — The worship of Avaterfalls, springs, 
and rocks, common all over Scandinavia, England, 
and N. Germany, had probably an animistic basis, 
as also probably had the cult of the landvisttir, 
spirits of the soil. Where literature fails, archseo- 

S may serve to show that in the period immedi- 
j preceding the Viking age the distinction 
betAveen matter and spirit Avas more clearly realized. 
The intentional damaging of Aveapons and other 
objects before interment with their OAvners, 
practised in the 5th and 6th centuries, suggests 
that souls Avere ascribed to the objects as Avdl as 
to their oAvners, and that it Avas believed that these 
souls could be set free to follow their dead OAvner 
only if they too Avere ‘killed’ in some Avay. So 
the sAVord of the Frankish king Childerio (t 481) 
lay broken in the grave. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting illustration of this belief is given by such 
S. ScandinaAnan bog-finds as that at Viraose in 
Denmark, Avhere some 4000 objects, mostly weapons 
and gear, are found to have been carefully damaged 
before being abandoned. The same idea of setting 
free the spiritual counterparts of oWects can be 
traced in certain finds in Bornholm. These contain 
no corpses, but consist merely of a heap of inten- 
tionally damaged objects, the personal effeets of 
some man whose body, probably because he fell at 
a distance, aa’ss not available for interment.* 
Liteeatdre. — Besides the literature mentioned in the foot- 
notes, reference should be made to the section on souls in E. 
Mogk’s art. ‘Teutonic Keligion,' in H. Paul, Grundritt der 
german. Philologies, Strassburg, 1893-1918, iil. 249 fl.. and to 
other works on Teutonic religion and folk-lore mentioned in 
that art. ; also to Rieger, ‘ Uber den nordischen Fyigien glau- 
ben,’ ZDA xlii. [1898] 277 ff. ; G. Storm, ‘ Yore Forfmdres Tro 
M SJtelevandring og deres Opkaldelsessystera,' jlrtiv for nordisk 
Pilot^i, lx. [1893] 119 ff. ; K. CleasW and G. Vigfusson, Ice- 
landie-Eng. Diet., London, 1874 ; J. Fritzner, Ordhog over 
art gamk norske Sprog, Christiania, 1807, t.w. ' Fylgin,’ 
Hamingja'; J. Ihre, Glossarium Sviogothicum, Upsala, 1769, 
».v. ‘Fylgia.’ B. g. PhILLPOTTS. 

SOUL-HOUSE. — This name is only a recent 
rae for reference, as no original name is knoAvn. 
The Egyptians, like many other peoples, habitually 
placed food-offerings Avith the dead, from the time 
of the earliest pre-historic graves down to the 
present. Before the 1st dynasty it became usual 
to place additional food-offerings — probably at 
festivius— on one side of the surface mound, or 
mastaoa, opposite to the slit Avhere the soul Avas 
supposed to go in and out. The heaps of offering 
pottery still remain in place.“ In other cases a 
l Cf. K. Stjerna, Fra filolog. foreningen i Lund ; Sprakl. 
ii. [1902] 141, 164. 

- AV. M. F. Petrie, Tarkhan II. (British School of Arch, in 
^gypt), London, 1914, pis. xii.-xiv. 


mat was laid doAvn to keep back the dust, and a 
pan of flour Avas placed on it ; this Avas the origin 
of the sign hetep for any offering, satisfaction, or 
peace, a sign Avhich appears among the earliest 
hieroglyphs, at the beginning of the 1st dynasty.* 
Next, a stone altar appears Avith a tank to hola a 
drink-offering (IVth dynasty), and, as sculptured 
offerings Avould never decay, the forms of cakes 
and other food Avere carved beside the tank. By 
the Vth dynasty the tank Avas looked on as a 
model of the living-house tank ; one in the Cairo 
Museum has the months of high and Ioav Nile 
marked on different steps. Various foreign in- 
fluences came in at the collapse of IVth-VIth 
dynasty civilization, and it is not unlikely that 
African custom (see beloiv) modified the altar of 
offering by proAuding a shelter for the soul, Avhen 
it came out to feed at the tank-altar. Some time 
between the Vlth and IXth dj^nasties various 
stages of shelters are found, modelled in pottery, 
about a foot across. At first it Avas like a Bedaivi 
tent, a cover propped up Avith tAvo sticks in front, 
and closed at the back and sides ; in front of it is 
a courtyard, Avith a tank in the middle, and lying 
round this are the offerings of an ox head and 
haunch, round loaves, and bundles of vegetables. 
The tanks sometimes have holes at each corner, in 
Avhich to set up poles for supporting a mat-shelter, 
to keep the Avater cool. The tent type soon passed 
into a colonnade Avith four columns, forming a 
verandah. Then a little box-shelter Avas added in 
the verandah, Avhich soon developed into a back 
chamber. Steps Avere placed at the side to give 
access to the roof, and Avind-openings to keep the 
interior Cool. This point Avas reached at about the 
Xth dynasty. 

The development continued by adding more 
back chambers ; then small chambers on the roof, 
Avhich greAv into a complete second storey. The 
steps Avere continued up to reach the roof of the 
upper storey. Furniture Avas added — a chair, a 
couch Avith head-rest, an easing-stool. A servant 
grinding com, and a recess for Avorship, are also 
represented. In short, Ave leam the exact arrange- 
ment of the peasants’ houses of the Xlth and Xllth 
dynasties. The details of construction Avere shoAim 
— elliptic brick-arch roofing, floors of poles and 
matting, mud-plastered, as at present, a flying 
staircase Avinding round curves, drip-hoodings over 
the AvindoAvs, and crenellated Avails exactly like 
those of the modem tombs in the same region.^ 
A series of 150 examples giving every variety of 
development Avas found at Kifeh, south of 
Asyut. A few rather more elaborate are knoAA-n 
elseAvhere, but, as they have been imitated very 
skilfully by forgers, the further detail cannot be 
trusted. 

The regular position of these soul-houses was on 
the surface of the ground, at the side of the grave, 
facing toAvards it, and most often at the north end. 
The period is from soon after the Vlth dynasty, 
mainly about the Xth and Xlth, and dying out in 
the Xllth dynasty. The region is at Gebeleyn, 
Erment, Thebes, Dendereh, and Rifeh, all south 
of Asyut, in the Thebaid. The most complete 
series of soul-houses is in the Manchester 
Museum. 

Modern African parallels suggest that this idea 
came into Egypt from the south. 

* Chipoka had been a person of importance ... a ceremony 
was to take place for the purpose of propitiating the old chief's 
spirit . . . people were busied about a group of neat miniature 
huts, made of grass, about two feet high. The roofs of these 
huts, which had been finished separately, were not yet put or., 
and I could see that a couple of earthen Jars were sunk in the 


1 Petrie, Deshasheh (Egyp. Expl. Fund, 15th Memoir), 
London, 1898, p. 86. 

2 Petrie, Gieeh and Rifeh (Brit. School of Arch, in Egypt) 
London, 1907, pi. xiv.-xxii.E, pp. 14-20. 
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ground inside each. These Jars were now lllied with beer, and 
then the root was lifted on.’i ‘Of thinra which the stranger 
can see for himself in passing through the villages, the most 
noticeable are the little spirit-houses . . . where sacrifices are 
presented from time to time.’!* 

‘Homeless iditnti [souls] remain in the air and haunt the 
neighbourhood of the village. ... It is to provide accommoda- 
tion lor the idimu that small huts arc built over graves, and o 
clever device to Iceep them from wandering at night is to 
kindle small Arcs in the huts, for. If this is done, the idimu will 
remain there and warm themselves.' S 

Lastly, what is the motive for such ollerings? 
Three attitudes toward the dead are found in 
dilleront countries : * (1) fear, as with the Troglo- 
dytaj, who bound the body as tightly as possible, 
or in the various means of breaking connexion 
between the house and the grave ; (2) comfort of 
the dead, as by giving food and drink j (3) honour 
of the dead, as in placing on the grave a light (as 
in Egypt) or flowers (Europe) in the present time. 
There seems no trace of fear of the dead in Egypt ; 
in all ages weapons were placed with them, or 
models of weapons, and also sandals (or models in 
a pre-historic grave) to enable the dead to travel ; 
and in Grseco^oman times the mummy was kept 
in the house for twenty or thirty years and there 
honoured, like the present Africams ollering to his 
father’s head kept in the family circle. It seems 
therefore only consistent to regard the soul-house 
as being placed by the grave to comfort the soul 
when it came out, and provide shelter, food, and 
rest for it. W. M. Flindeiis Petrie. 

SOUTHCOTTIANS. — The Southoottians are 
the followers of Joanna Southcott (1760-1814), a 
Devonian. One of her followers, herself claiming 
to be divinely directed to write, describes her in 
1907 in these words j 

‘ (i) She was a woman chosen by God to stand at the end of the 
ages in perfect obedience to Him. (ii) She was to claim the 
Promise made in the Fall to the Woman, that her seed (Christ) 
should bruise the Serpent’s head and thus put an end to evil. 
(iiO She was in a special sense to bo the bride of Christ, not the 
only one, but sot ns a typo until nil become brides— both men 
and women— and give their supremo love to Him, standing in 
perfect obedience ns His Church.' * 

The same authority continues that the Holy Spirit 
revealed to Joanna things to come, and showed 
her plainly of the Father ; that, as the woman’s 
hand brought the evil fruit to man, so her hand is 
to bring to man the good ; that woman is to be 
saved through child-bearing ; that Joanna perfectly 
fulfilled Rev 12 in the spiritual birth of the man 
child; that the Church is finally to bo the man 
child when filled mth His Spirit. 

Joanna, who was of Wesleyan extraction, began 
prophesying in 1792, and many of her predictions 
were fulfilled within a few months, as was verified 
by a local inquiry. Publications from 1800 on- 
wards introduced her to a wider circle, and in 1801 
Thomas P. Foley, rector of Old Swinford, brought 
friends who conducted a systematic trial of her 
gifts at Exeter, and, being convinced, were hailed 
as the ‘ Seven Stars.’ In Aug. 1802 she retired for 
a seven-day dispute with Satan, which she pub- 
lished. Further trials ensued in 1803 and 1804, 
each widening her fame. She organized her 
adherents, enjoining on them the observance of 
certain Jewish laws, notably as to the Sabbath and 
as to clean meats. They were presented with a 
signed paper, ‘ The Sealed of the Lord — the Elect 
Precious Man’s Redemption — To Inherit the Tree 
of Life — To be made Heirs of God and Joint- Heirs 
with Jesus Christ. Joanna Southcott.’ This was 
bestowed only on those who had read and accepted 

1 A. Wemor, The Natives of British Central Africa, London, 
1900, p. 47 f. 

2/6. p. 60. 

» E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, quoted by 0. G. Seligman, 

‘ Multiple Souls in Negro Africa,’ in Ancient Egypt, 1016, pt. 
lli. p. 105. 

4 See artt. Dbath and HmrosAD or tub Dead. 

4 Alice Seymour, The Express, No. 1, page 27. 


at least two of her major works; within five 
years about 14,000 persons were ‘ sealed.’ She then 
challenged attention by a personal letter to every 
bishop, peer, and member of the House of 
Commons, and by letters to the Times and the 
Morning Herald in 1813. Next spring she an- 
nounced that she was pregnant with Shiloh, and 
much excitement was evinced, even in medical 
circles, fourteen doctors being invited to examine 
her. But she passed away two days after 
Christmas. 

Samuel Sibley and John Ward sought to rally 
her followers, the latter being believed in as late 
as 1892. But George Turner, himself owned by 
Joanna as inspired, joined with Jane Townley, 
her most intimate friend, in holding together the 
main body. Between 1840 and 1850 a controversy 
broke out, leading to much publication, on the 
qiiestion whether a spiritual child was born at 
me end of 1814, or whether Joanna will return, 
complete the year foretold, and bear a literal 
chila. Forty years ago the London adherents 
were but a handful in Walworth; but a revival 
has taken place. With 1902 Alice Seymour, deeply 
impressed by the annual service on New Year’s 
Day 1901 ((5ld Stylo), the ‘lifting up of hands,* 
near Manchester, felt draw to renewed study, 
and came to the conclusion that the prophecies 
‘for ten years from the fourth of the century' 
applied to the 20th cent., not the 19th. She there- 
fore published two volumes in 1909 which are the 
founaation for sane study, and thus prompted 
renewed interest. The coincidences in the five 
years since are certainly remarkable. 

Two other movements have sprung out of the 
original. John Wroe of Bowling, near Bradford, 
was accepted as successor to George Turner of 
Leeds in 1822, and his new revelations broke 
fresh ground, so that the Christian Israelites, as 
his followers are called, are not to be classed as 
Southoottians. They hold that the Ten Tribes 
are dispersed throughout the nations, and are to 
gather on the basis of the four books of Moses and 
the four Gospels. Perfect obedience to the Mosaic 
Law will procure immortality, the body not seeing 
death. There is no ordained ministry ; _ propt^ 
ganda is carried on especially in the open air, with 
a large brass band rendering plaintive music ; 
adherents may be recognized by their long unshorn 
hair. They readied New York in 1844, and have 
excited some curiosity in Australia. 

Ie 1876 the Chatham group of Southoottians was 
joined by a soldier, James White, who, after his 
period or service in India, returned and took tlie 
lead locally, developing further the doctrines of 
Joanna ana of Wroe, with a communistic tinge. 
The name ‘New and Latter House of Israel _was 
assumed. Though he died in 1885, his widovv 
continued the work, and an enormous mass of 
brickwork at Gillingham, strong m a fort, in^Ks 
the house of Jezreel. Her death three years later 
caused financial chaos and a cessation o* 

But adherents still exist in the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. 

Litebatdbk. — The sources ore l/useunf 

Southcott, complete sets of which are ®”'=’S?.^Ser' 
the Bodleian, nnd the John Bylonds 
totalling 4500 tiaires. Twice fts much remains of her MSS, some 
in o peculiar s^iorthand, most sealed hi a ^oqVs 

till the next crisis of world-history. which M^ot 

SoufAcoff, Exeter, 1912. W. 1. WHITLEY. 
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'here are tliree senses in which the , Uftlfl 
ivereignty ’ may be used, two of which nee 
lore than mention, as they are dealt with else- 
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■wliere ; the third alone claims further treatment, 

(1) In polytheism {g.v.) we may speak of the divine 
sovereignty of the one god who is more or less 
exalted above the other gods. In Chinese religion 
Tien or Shang Ti possesses an absolute_ pre-emin- 
ence over all gods and spirits. In Vedic religion 
the gods in succession are exalted by the wor- 
shippers in the type of piety which Max Miilleri 
has called henotheism or kathenotheism.* Some 
of the hymns almost rise to the height of mono- 
theism {q.v.). Of Varuna it is said : 

' The nughty Varupa, who rules above, looks down 

Upon these worlds, his kingdom, as if close at hand.'S 
Even in Zoroastrian dualism Ahura Mazda, despite 
his conflict with Angra Mainyu, is assured of final 
triumph. It is questioned now whether Dyaush 
pitfl, ‘Heaven-Father,’ in spite of the linguistic 
equivalence, ever held the same place in the Vedic 
pantheon as Zei>r Trar^p in the Greek, or Jupiter in 
the Latin,^ although the monarchy of these deities 
was very mucli limited by the wayivard wills of 
the other gods. A similar position was attained 
among the Babylonian gods by Marduk, and the 
Assyrian by Ashur, The composite deity Amon- 
Ee was in like manner exulted in Egyptian theo- 
logy, and the attempt of Ameniiotep rv. to 
dethrone him in favour of Aten failed. This 
tendency to raise one god over others may be 
regarded as the movement from polytheism towards 
monotheism. 

(2) In the monotheistic religions the divine 

sovereignty means not exaltation above other 
gods, but complete power over nature and man, 
though in the OT we can trace the process by 
which monolatry — the exclusive worship of Jahwen 
along with a recognition of other gods — passed into 
monotheism. In Am 1 and 2 Jahweh is Judge 
and Ruler of all nations even as of His peo^e 
Israel, Assyria is the rod of His anger (Is 10’). 
Cyrus is His anointed to fulfil His purpose (45*). 
Monotheism was never as confident or challenging 
ns in Is The omnipotence of God is the 

prevailing doctrine of the OT.‘ The same doctrine 
IS assumed in the NT, as indeed it must be in any 
monotheistic religion. Into any details it is not 
necessary here to enter. 

(3) It IS the tliird sense of the teim — the exercise 
of the will of God absolutely, unconditioned by 
the will of_ man — that claims special attention, 
since this view has been challenged and defended 
in the histo^ of Christian tlieology, as the omni- 
potence of God has not been, unless in dualistic 
systems of thought.® Before dealing with the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty in tliis narrower 
sense in Christian theology, we must note the un- 
qualified and unreserved a.ssertion of God’s sole 
sovereignty in Isl.am, 

■There Is no god but God— arc words simply tantamount in 
English to the negation ol any deity save one alone ; and this 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but they imply much 
more also. Their lull sense is, not only to deny absolutely and 
unreservedly all pluralltj-, whether of nature or of person, in 
the Supreme Being, not only to establish the Unity of the Un- 
begetting and Unbegot, in all its simple and uncoramunicable 
Oneness, but besides this the words, in Arabic and among 
Arabs, imply that this one Supreme Being Is also the only 
Agent, the only Force, the only Act existing throughout the 
uniycrsCj and leave to all beings else, matter or spirit, Instinct 
or intelligence, phj-sical or moral, nothing but pure uncondi- 
tional p.'issivencss, alike In movement or in quiescence, in 
action or in capacity. The sole power, the sole motor, move- 
ment, energy, and deed is God ; the rest is downright inertia 
and mere instrumentality, from the highest archangel down to 
the simplest atom of creation. Hence in this one sentence. 


1 Lecturts on the Origin and Groicth of Religion (BV), 
London, 1S78, p. 271. j j \ 

t Sec art. XIosolatrt and Hexotheisst. 

3 Xfonicr IWilliams, BinduismH, London, 1001, p. 27 f. 
f llax Muller, p. 216 L; G. F. Moore, Bitt. of Religions, 
Edinbiirgii, lOU, i. 252, 411. 

s U. Scbultr, OT Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1S92, iL 
150 f. ; nkso art. God (Biblical and Christian), vol. \*i. p. 254 1. 

* See artt. Ddalism. 


“ La IlJh ilia Allih,” is summed up a system which, for want of 
a better name, 1 may be permitted to call the Panlhetsm ol 
Force, or of Act, thus exclusively assigned to God, who absorbs 
it all, e.xercises it all, and to whom alone it can be ascribed, 
whether for preserving or for destroying, lor relative evil or for 
equally relative good.’ i 

This doctrine is obtruded very frequently in its 
most ofiensive form in the Qur’an : 

‘God misleadeth whom Ho pleaseth, and guideth whom He 
pleaseth aright.’ ‘ We created man upright, and then caused 
liiin to be the vilest of the vile.’ ‘ The late of every man have 
we bound about his neck.’ 3 

Such statements of the doctrine "witliout reserve 
or restraint might have served as warnings to 
Christian theologians. 

2 . The Pauline doctrine. — While it is in the 
NT that the divine sovereignty is first dealt with 
controversially, the unconditionalness of God’s 
action is already asserted in the OT. God’s work 
shall not return to Him void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which He pleases, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto He sends it (Is 65**). In con- 
trast to otlier gods, He is in the heavens, and 
‘hath done whatsoever he pleased ’ (Ps 115’). _ He 
does good and evil, and creates darkness and light 
(Is 41“ 45’ 64*®, Am 3’). For Him ‘ the nations 
are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the 
small dust of the balance’ (Is 40*®). None can 
hinder His work, and from Him none can deliver 
(43*®). The impossible to man is possible to God 
(Zee 8®). The relation of God’s action to man’s 
activity was a subject of controversy in the Jewish 
schools, although it is probable that Josephus was 
accommodating himself to Gentile readers in the 
account that he gives of the difference on this 
question ; 

‘ The Essenos taught an absolute fate, the Sadducecs utterly 
denied fate, ond the Pharisees struck out a middle path between 
the two.’ For ‘ the very expression etiiap/iiyii, which is utterly 
Impossible to any Jewish consciousness, proves that wo have 
at least to deal with a strongly Hellenizcd colouring of Jewish 
views.’ 3 

For fate the Jew would put the will of God. 
Paul, in his argument in Ro 9-11, takes the middle 

ath in asserting both divine sovereignty and 

uman freedom ; as an argumentum ad hominem 
he assumes that his opponents want the divine 
sovereignty while maintaining human freedom. 
Had Christian theologians recognized that Paul 
was fighting Jewish arrogance and exclusiveness 
with its own weapons, that the argument is to be 
treated as a whole, and a dogma must not be built 
upon its separate statements, and that the distinct- 
ively Christian contribution is the hope of a uni- 
versal mercy, they would not have given to the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty the place that in 
their systems they have assigned to it, dispropor- 
tionate to the teaching of the NT as a whole, and 
even inconsistent with the general trend of Paul’s 
theology. 

‘The argument consists of three main propositions; (l)Ood 
is absolutely free to elect or reject individuals or nations ac- 
cording to His own will (ix. 1-29); (2) the Jewish people, by its 
unbelief, has deserved its present exclusion from the blessings 
of the gospel (ix. SO-x. 21); (3) this exclusion is partial and 
temporary, os it is God’s purpose ultimately to include both 
Jew and Gentile in His grace (xi.).’4 

In dealing with the first pro^sition ‘ he shows how in the 
history of the chosen people the principle of God’s unconditional 
election has been again and again asserted, and repels the 
charge of injustice by appealing to God's own words, in which 
He claims freedom in all His acta. While rebuking the arro- 
pince of the creature in questioning the acts of the Creator, he 
blunts the edge of his argument somewhat by showing that 
God has used His freedom to show mercy rather than Judg- 
ment. The form of the argument is not beyond criticism ; 
Paul’s exegesis cannot be accepted as strictly historical.’ But, 
as regards the substance, we cannot escape the difficulty by say- 


1 Quoted from W. G. Palgravo by S. M. Zwemer, in Arabia ; 
the Cradle of Islam, Edinburgh, London, and New York, 1900, 
p. 172 f. 

- Quoted in Muir, The Coran, ed. London, 1903, p. 62. 

3 Jos. Ant, xtil. V. 9 ; Sohurci, BJR 11. li. 14 f. 

4 A. E. Garvie, Romans (’ Century Bible ’), Edinburgh, 1901 

p. 200. 
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ing that Paul has in view only the historical fate o( a nation, 
lor he asserts unequivocally God's freedom in electing or reject- 
ing individuals. We must insist that * it is not the Christian 
conception ol God which dominates the discussion ’ ; that Paul 
does not carry out his principle with rigorous logic, since * he 
shrinhs from affirming that God fitted the vessels ol wrath unto 
destruction, and admits that God endured them with much 
long-suffering,* and that ‘the metaphor of the potter itself 
cancels the argument,’ for ‘ the potter does not use the clay wil- 
fully, but makes ol each lump what it is fitted to become.’ i 
Apart from this argument in Eo 9-11, there are passages in 
which Paul asserts ‘ a doctrine ol election as regards Christian 
believers (Eo S^f-, Eph 1^). . . . The aim ol this teaching is, 
however, to give the believer assurance that his relation to God 
does not begin in time with his faith in God’s grace, but is 
deepiy rooted, firmly fixed, in the eternai wiil of God. . . . Paul 
does not teach that God foreknows, foreordains, or elects any 
man unto eternal death. The responsibility for that he throws 
on the man himself.’ 3 


We must not ascribe to Paul the deductions of 
a too ruthless logic, which infers that whom God 
does not elect He rejects, as he was concerned not 
with the speculative problem of the relation of 
divine sovereignty and human freedom, but solely 
with the practical assurance of (Sod’s unchanging 
grace. 

3. Augustinianism. — Neither Paul’s theology 
nor even his personal experience accounts wholly 
for Augustine^s position ; his previous philosophical 
training must be taken into our reckoning. WhOe, 
as with Paul, it is man’s entire dependence on 
God’s grace that He seeks to magnify, yet he, in 
his controversy with Pelagianism, develops this 
practical assurance into a speculative doctrine 
which virtually denies man all freedom, and even 
transforms constraining grace into compelling 
force, fixing man’s destiny solely by the etem^ 
mil of God. 


‘ Sinful man depends,’ says B. B. Warfield, ‘ for his recoveiy 
to good and to God, entirely on the free ^ace of God ; this 
grace is therefore indispensable, prevenient, irresistible, inde- 
fectible ; and, being thus the free grace of God, must have lain, 
in aU the details of its conference and working, in the intention 
of God from all eternity.’ * 

‘ From the sinfulness and impotenoy of all men,’ says Q. P. 
Fisher, ‘ Augustine deduced the doctrine of unconditional pre- 
destination. They who believe in the Gospel with a saving 
faith are not merely elected to be the recipients of the he.avenly 
reward; they are elected to he the recipients of faith (de 
Prcedest. Sanctorum, 37, o. 18). Faith itself is the gift of God. 
All others are left in their sins — left to perish. They are not 
predestinated to sin, but rather to the punishment which sin 
deserves, from which they are not saved by electing grace. 
The number of the elect is fixed (de Corrept. et Grat. 39, c. 13). 
It is predetermined in the plan of God. But not all believers 
are of the elect. Perseverance in the new, holy life is the'gift 
of God, and is bestowed on that portion of believers to whom 
God In His inscrutable wisdom chooses to grant it.’ ^ 

While Augustinianism triumphed over Pelagian- 
ism, yet the Church did not accept it in its 
entirety, for this emphasis on free grace is in 
inherent antagonism to the Church’s doctrine and 
practice of ‘ works.’ 

‘ As over against the Pelagians,’ says IVarfield, ‘ the indispens- 
ableness of grace was quickly established ; as over against the 
Semi-Pelagians, its prevenience was with almost equal rapidity 
made good. But there advance paused. If the' necessity of 
prevenient grace was thereafter (after the second Council of 
Orange, 629) the established doctrine of the Church, the ir- 
resistibility of this prevenient grace was put under the ban, 
and there remained no place for a complete “Augustinianism" 
within the Church, as Gottschalk and Jansen were fully to 
discover.’ 0 

4. The Reformers. — ^Augustinianism was revived 
at the Reformation. Luther in his controversy 
with Erasmus ‘affirmed in almost reckless lan- 
guage the impotence of the human will. God’s 
agency was asserted to be the universal cause. 
His will was declared to be subject to no law, but 
to be the foundation of right. Predestination was 
declared to be unconditional and to include as its 
objects the lost as well as the saved.’ He did not 
attack Melanchthon, however, when he propounded 

• Garvie, Studies of Paul and ?its Gospel, London, 1911, pp. 
2«-243. \ 

s Garvie, Romans, p. 224. 

3 Art. Acoustine, vol. ii. p. 224». 

4 Mist, of Christian Doctrine, Edinburgh, 1896, p. 1911. 

5 RRE ii. 224». 


the doctrine of synergism (q.v.)—a co-operation, 
however subordinate, of the human will with 
divine grace in conversion. In truth he himseU 
had not a consistent doctrine. On the one hand, 
he affirmed ‘that God from eternity desires the 
salvation of all men,’ and, on the other, the truth 
nearest his heart was ‘ that salvation is by divine 
grace, without merit,’ which he used as a weapon 
against the Roman (latholic insistence on human 
merit. ^ The doctrine of predestination was not 
with Luther, as it was with Zwingli, the starting- 
point of his theology. It was in Calvin, however, 
that the doctrine of the divine sovereignty found 
its full expression in a logical system of theology. 

‘ Calvin and Calvinism,’ says Fisher, ‘ emphasize not only the 
freedom, the unmerited character, of grace, but equally the 
sovereignty of God in the bestowal of it. The idea is that apart 
from this sovereignty in the selection of the suhjeota of it, grace 
would not be grace. , . . The peculiarity of Calvin’s doctrine of 
predestination is that it includes in it the decree of reprobation. 
This the Lutheran confessions exclude. . . . God has once for 
all determined “ whom He would admit to salvation and whom 
He would condemn to destruction’’ (Calvin, Institutes, m. 
xxi. 7).’2 

God does not merely foresee the hardening of the heart of 
the sinners ; but Himself brings it about by the withdrawal of 
His Spirit and by using Satan to influence their minds and 
deeds. Why God does this we must not ask, as God’s will is 
above all. Yet there is a good and sufficient reason for every 
divine decree.® 


It has been disputed whether Calvin is to be 
regarded as a supralapsarian or a sub- or infra- 
lapsarian. The question at issue was this; Did 
the divine decree of election and reprobation pre- 
cede (in divine thought, not in time) or follow 
‘ the consideration of man as fallen ’ ? While in 
the heat of controversy Calvin seems to commit 
himself to the former view, his more considered 
judgment inclines to the latter. 

‘Colvin,’ says J. Orr, ‘always viewed election as from a 
“ mass ’’ already in condemnation, while, of course, recognizing 
that the foil of man also was embraced in the providence of 
God.’4 


5. Later doctrinal developments.— A modifica- 
tion of Calvinism which gave the doctrine of 
divine sovereignty less the appearance of arbitrari- 
ness was the doctrine of the Covenants, or the 
Federal Theology,® of which Cocceius in Holland 
was the leading exponent. A deduction from the 
doctrine of election, which Calvin himself did not 
make, was that the Atonement in Christ’s death 
■must be provided only for the elect. Arminianism 
asserted the universality of the Atonement, in 
God’s intention, although it is not actually effi- 
cient in all. A compromise was attempted in 
Amyraut’s ‘hypothetical universalism ’ : the Atone- 
ment is for all, and yet it is applied only to the 
elect; and this view found wide acceptance.® It 
is unjust to regard Arminianism as. simply a 
revived Pelagianism, for it taught an election con- 
ditional on God’s foreknowledge of faith in the 
individual, man’s dependence on God’s grace for 
the ability to exercise saving faith, the necessity 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit for good works, 
the indispensableness, but not irresistibility, of 
grace. It is not necessary to follow in detail the 
subsequent controversies. The ‘ hypothetical um- 
versalism’ of Amyraut, however, was capable of 
further development. If the Atonement avails for 
all, can it be God’s purpose that its efficacy shall 
be limited to the elect because the operations of 
the Holy Spirit in producing saving faith are 
limited to them? The universality of the Atone- 
ment led James Morison backward to the univers- 
ality of the love of God and forward to the 
universality of the "work of the Holy Sp^it : tne 
three universalities was the battle-cry of the njove- 
ment in Scotland of which he was leader. He still 
affirmed, however, that man was free to choose or 

I Fisher, p. 292 f. ® p. 300. •* 

* Art. OaIiVINISM, vol. lii. p. 162x. 

e See art. Covenant TheoiiOOV. . 

fl See art. Expiation and Atonement (Ohnstiao^ 
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to refuse this universal salvation. Starting from 
the conception of God as Father, as given in the 
revelation of Christ, .and applying the conception 
of divine sovereignty thereto witli the same logical 
rigour as did Calvinism, we should at last reach 
universalism. 

6. Fatherhood and sovereignty. — Every mono- 
theistic religion must affirm the divine sovereignty. 
Apart from impossibilities, metaplijasical, logical, 
and moral, God can do whatsoever He ■wills. But 
whatsoever He wills depends and must depend on 
what God is. As we conceive God, so must we 
think of the divine sovereignty. If we think of 
God as Father, we must think of His sovereignty 
as fatherly. A doctrine of divine sovereignty that 
ends, as do Augustinianism and Calvinism, in the 
election of the few and the reprobation of the many 
has evidently started wrong — not from the Christian 
conception of God as revealed in Christ, hut from 
a conception of sovereignty that in eveiy country 
to-day which enjoys any measure of constitutional 
liberty Avould be repudiated as false. Even a sover- 
eign to-day does not ivield absolute and arbitrary 
power. The doctrine of election, it is argued in 
its favour, has its roots in the sense of man’s im- 
potence, and his dependence on God for every 
good ; but is it in a cnild’s trust in the father or a 
subject’s submission to a sovereign ? Must we not 
admit that, while the former attitude was not 
absent, yet it was the latter that was dominant, 
when the religious assurance was developed into 
the speculative doctrine? But does not the 
religious consciousness need to be allied with the 
moral conscience, which no less clearly and firmly 
aflSrms man’s resMnsibility and liberty ? The con- 
ception of God’s Fatherhood, which implies man’s 
moral affinity as well as his religious community 
with God, involves that God mil so exercise His 
sovereignty, on which man depends, as not to 
deprive him of his liberty. It is no abrogation of 
the divine sovereignty, but only an exercise of it 
accordant ■with His Fatherhood, if He allows the 
activity of His will in dealing with men to be con- 
ditioned by the acts of their wills. Such a view 
of the divine sovereignty forbids the deduction 
from God’s Fatherhood made by universalism ; but 
it does leave us the hope that the Father who 
created man in His likeness and for fellowship, 
despite man’s sin, has such resources in Himself, 
rational, righteous, and gracious, as will at last, 
not by the compulsion of force, but by the con- 
straint of love, make His Fatherhood sovereign in 
mankind. 

Literatdre. — S ee the ■works cited in the footnotes. 

Alfred E. Gar'vte. 

SPACE. — The various ideas which have histori- 
cally prevailed regarding the nature of space are 
commonly regarded as so many detached ■views, 
independent of, and mostly in conflict with, each 
other. In this article we propose to consider them 
from a different standpoint, and to regard each of 
those opinions or doctrines as contributing an 
important factor or element in the one true con- 
ception of space. In point of fact, there is scarcely 
a view or theory which has been put forward regarci- 
ing space that does not express some important 
aspect of the truth. 

I. History. — {a) Greek philosophy. — In early 
Greek philosophy the concept of space is con- 
munded with that of matter, at any rate by the 
Pythagoreans. J. Burnet says : 
ti Pj'thagorcans, or some of them, certainly identified 
"iNi the void. This is the beginning, but no more than 
the beginning, of the conception of abstract space or ex- 
tension.’! 

It still remains true that the most recent dis- 
cussions as to the nature of space turn upon the 
relations between the two concepts, space and 

! Rarfg Greek Philosophy, pt. i., London, 191«, p. 61. 


I matter, and the objects which they denote. In 
i modem speculations it is no longer the air, it is 
[ the ether, that is confounded with the void. 

The first important conception of space which 
we have to notice is that of Plato. It is not 
necessary, for this purpose, to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the difierent interpretations which have 
been given to the Platonic philosophy in recent 
times. Whether we adopt the objective view of 
the Ideas, as the hypostatization of the universal, 
attributed to Plato by Aristotle, or the more sub- 
jective interpretation of Henry Jackson and K. D. 
Archer-Hind, based on the later dialogues, or that 
older view of St. Augustine, and in modem times 
of Cousin,^ which combines both these interpreta- 
tions, in none of these cases is the interpretation 
of the Platonic space essentially affected. Plato in 
his speculations seems to have travelled a road the 
reverse of that travelled by Fichte. As the latter 
began with an Ego which was suspiciously finite, 
and ended with an Absolute which had very few 
of the characters of Ego-hood [lehhcit) about it, so 
Plato began ivith an Absolute which continued 
itself into a world of ideas, and ended in a world- 
soul and a demiurge. 

Space Plato speaks of in the Timeevs as ‘ the receptacle, and 
os it were the nurse, of all becoming.’ 3 ‘ It behoves that ■which 
is fitly to receive many times over its whole c-xtent likenesses of 
all things, that is, of all eternal existences, to be itself naturally 
without part or lot in any of the forms. Therefore the mother 
and recipient of creation, which is visible and by any sense 
perceptible, we must call neither earth nor air nor fire nor 
water, nor the combinations of these nor the elements of which 
they are formed ; but wo shall not err in affirming it to be a 
viewless nature and formless, all receiving, in some manner most 
bewildering and hard to comprehend, partaking of the in- 
telligible.’ » ‘This being BO, we must agree that there is first 
the unchanging idea, unbegotten and imperishable, neither 
receiving aught into itself from xvithout nor Itself entering into 
aught else, invisible, nor in anywise perceptible— even that 
whereof the contemplation belongs to thought. Second is that 
which is named after it and is like to it, sensible, created, ever 
in motion, coming to bo in a certain place and again from 
thence perishing, apprehensible by opinion with sensation. 
And the third kind is space everlasting, admitting not destruc- 
tion, but affording place for all things that come into being. 
Itself apprehensible without sensation by a sort of bastara 
reasoning, hardly matter of belief. It is with this in view that 
dreaming we say that all that exists must be in some place and 
filling some space, and that what is neither on earth nor in 
heaven anywhere is nought.’ < 

To some extent there can he no question with 
regard to the interpretation of this. Space is to 
Plato ‘ the other,’ wliat in the Platonic philosophy 
takes the place of fh^rima materia in the Aristo- 
telian philosophy. This interpretation has been 
completely established by Zeller,® though the 
opposite ■view, which makes primordial matter 
different from space, was still maintained by 
Gomperz.® But here a subtle difference of inter- 
pretation arises, which has a close connexion with 
recent philosophy. We may adopt a subjective 
view with Bitter,'’ and hold that tiie relation sub- 
sisting between the ideal and the sensible is ‘a 
mere relation to the sentient,’ and still, as Zeller 
points out,® the resulting view of matter can be 
adopted, with slight modifications apart from that 
theory. The Platonic theory of matter is then, in 
effect, as Zeller says, identical with that of Leibniz. 
This is the interpretation of Plato adopted by 
Archer-Hind, according to whom space, though the 
substrate and recipient of the images of the ideas, 
is only ‘ the law of our finite nature which ordains 
that we shall perceive all objects as extended in 
space,’ and depends on a subjective vie^w of the 
Ideas, which, following Jackson, Archer-Hind 

1 Du trai, du beau, el du bien, bk. iv., Paris, 1858. 

- Areher-Hind, Timaeus, London, 1888, p. 171. 

3 lb. p. 170. •! Ib. p. 184 f. 

Plato and the Older Academy, Eng. tr., London, 187C, ch. 
vii. 

3 Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 1901-12, ill. S66. 

7 Sisl. of Ancient Phitosovhy, Eng. tr., Oxford and London 
1838-46, ii. 820. 

8 P. Sll. 
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adopts. It is different, however, if an objective 
view of the nature of the Idea is taken, as was 
done by Maguire in his Essay on the Platonic Idea.^ 
Mapuire’s theory is indeed classed by Zeller ® along 
with Ritter’s, and regarded as exposed to the same 
criticism. But, owing to the doctrine of the 
objectivity of the Idea, Maguire’s view of the 
subjectivity of space approaches much more closely 
to the modern ‘ theory of objects’ of Meinong and 
his school. Spatial entia are entia rationis, which 
may or may not coincide with phenomenal exist- 
ence. 

With regard to the remarkable phrase, ‘ appre- 
hensible by a sort of bastard reasoning, hardly 
matter of belief,’ its significance will appear here- 
after. Here, however, we may say that it is 
closely related to Plato’s conception of the world- 
soul. The latter is compounded of the ideal 
element and the element of multiplicity. It is 
antecedent to the world and yet in a way pre- 
supposes the element of plurality. Plato’s theoi-y 
of space presents in this way a close analogy to the 
Hegelian view, with a difference characteristic of 
the objectivity of ancient philosophy, as against 
the subjectivity of modern philosophy. In Hegel 
thought, by reason of the inner law of contra- 
diction, which is its essence, expels from itself the 
phenomenal world, the out-of-itselfness of wiiich is 
space. In Plato the ‘otherness’ which clings to 
the Idea is space. The contradiction which in 
Hegel is inherent in thought is in Plato adherent 
to the Idea. It is the infinite region of dissimili- 
tude. 

Between Plato and Aristotle there is often great 
similarity in statement ; but the actual thought is 
altogether different. Space in Plato is matter, the 
only matter there is. Aristotle correctly repre- 
sents his master here.® But Aristotle’s doctrine is 
rather an identification of space with matter. It 
closely resembles the modern doctrine of relativity 
in its more moderate forms. Matter exists in space, 
but the space in which it exists is itself determined 
and produced by the matter existing in it. Space 
is no antecedent empty receptacle, into which, the 
Avorld and the things of the world are fitted. But 
neither is it ' soft’ ; it does not expand or contract 
any more than time. Space is ‘ the first unmoved 
limit of the containing body ’ ; * i.e., matter exists, 
but exists with inherent spatial character. It is 
the boundary of the containing body, in its re- 
lation to the contained, that constitutes the spatial 
existence of the latter. When there is no contain- 
ing body, space does not exist ; therefore the 
universe is not in space. If there were no con- 
tained, there would be no boundary ; therefore 
tbeie must be a plenum. Aristotle’s doctrine is 
rnade perfectly clear by his reply to Zeno’s diffi- 
culty — that space, not being a substance, would 
have to be in something which is in space, and so 
on ad infinitum. To this Aristotle gives the reply 
that space may be in something else, as health in 
warm beings as a state, or warmth in body as an 
affection.® 


It is in relation to the well-known paradoxes of Zeno that 
Aristotle’s doctrine attains its full significance. These para- 
doxes are based on the contradictions which arise from assuming 
the actuality of the infinitely small. The Aristotelian doctrine 
implies that matter is the potentiality of space. Matter is the 
potentiality of actual existence. It is only through matter 
passing into actual existence that space exists as a reality. 
Matter, as infinitely mreat or infinitesimally small, is nothing 
actual. It is identical with pure potency. The infinitely little, 
the infinitely great, do not actually exist. This contradicts 
recent mathematical doctrines which treat the infinite ns actual. 
The views of Cantor and his school have been subjected to 
criticism on this very point by Poincarfi.s There is, however, 
an older line of argument which seems to be decisive in favour 


t London, 1860. 

S Phys. iv. 2 (209'>). 

B Ih. iv. 8 { 210 '> 22 ). . „ „ ^ , 

B Science et mtthode, Pans, 1908, Eng. tr., London, 1014. 


2 P. 308. 

4 Ib. iv. 2 (212» 20). 


of the Aristotelian position. Actual is that which has one oi 
other of two opposite determinations, not that which hovers in 
uncertainty between both. Consider the series of Grandi. If 
infinitely prolonged, such a series may be said to be equal to 0 or 
1. But ‘either ... or' cannot be actual. Actual is that 
which is determinate ; which, in accordance with the law of 
Excluded Middle, possesses one or other of two conflicting 
characters; which is, therefore, something more than the 
potentiality of either. But this character cannot belong to a 
series which is incomplete, whose last member cannot be said 
to be odd or even, -1- or - , t.e. which has no last member. The 
same reasoning which applies to series applies also to space. As 
Cantor himself has pointed out, the actual infinite has been re- 
jected not only by philosophers, but also by mathematicians, 
such ns Gauss and Cauohy.i The strongest support lor the 
actual infinite is derived from the use of convergent series in 
mathematics. But, if the opinion held by both Augustus de 
Morgan and William Rowan Hamilton be true— that the 
mathematical validity -of the summation of such infinite series 
does not at all depend on convergence, as is commonly thought, 
but on this alternation— then it may, on the contrary, be held 
that the true mathematical conception is the potential infinite.* 

We therefore see in Aristotle’s views an advance 
on those of Plato. To Plato space is a sort of 
logical ejection from the Idea, possessed of no in- 
dependent existence. In Aristotle it has such 
independent existence, which it receives from that 
which stands over against the Idea — the materia 
prima. It receives existential reality from the 
latter and ceases to be a mere dialectical relativity 
of the Idea. At the same time, Aristotle’s doc- 
trine, by making the reality of space thus dependent 
upon matter, anticipates the element of truth 
underlying the modern theory of relativity. 

The doctrine of the Stoics® that beyond the 
world there exists an unlimited void, the dis- 
tinction of the Epicureans between place {rtirot) and 
room (xiipa), and their doctrine of the intangible 
nature of empty space® are to be regarded as 
important not so much in themselves as marking 
the next great development in the conception of 
space, as having an entitative though not sub- 
stantial existence distinct from matter. According 
to Plotinus, the magnitude of things does not pre- 
exist in first matter. First matter has not bmk, 
but the ‘ phantasm of hulk ’ as aptitude for it. 
First matter, by its very indefiniteness, stands in 
an indefinite relation to magnitude. It is separ- 
ately neither great nor small, but both small and 
great. Space is posterior to matter and bodies; 
therefore bodies must first be material before thej’ 
can be spatial.® In these chapters there is much 
that anticipates all future speculation on the 
subject of space. Plotinus advances beyond Plato 
and Aristotle ; at the same time it is the logical 
outcome of Aristotle’s doctrine. Aristotle had 


is prior to its expression in spatial existence. This 
is logically involved in his doctrine that space is 
in bodies — not as contained in them, but as an 
affection. In lamblichus the aptitude of Plotinus 
is explained by the efficacy of the primal one.® 
Proclus seems to combine this with the opposed 
view of Porphyry, and even regards space b& a 
body.’ The problem of philosophy is to explain 
how incorporeal form must necessitate extension 
and matter issue in space. , j-j 

(6) Middle Ayes.— Th& Alexandrian school did 
not attribute to space an existence indepenaent of 
matter, outside the world. The same position was 
maintained by St. Augustine.® This remains the 
fundamental point of view of the Aristotelianism 

1 Cantor, Letter to G. Enestrom, 4th Nov. 

2 See R. P. Graves, Life of Sir B. R- Bamilton, Dublin, 

1882-89, iu. 638-640, 651. j n An 

8 Diog. Laert. vii. 140. * 

s Ennearfs, n. iv. 11 1. . „ t 

6 Simplicius, in Prcedi. p. 8®. 

Harris, Philosophical ^rrangemenU,^ion,l<i5,j. 

E. Vaoherot, Hist. crit. de Vieole d'Alexandne, Pans, 1840-51, 

^'fseholia in Aristotel., coU. 0. A. Brandis, vol. vi. of Opera 
Berlin, 1831-70, p. 379. 

8 De Civ. Pei, xi. 6. 
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of the Middle Ages. De 'Wnlf' attributes to 
Henry of Ghent belief in the possibility of the 
existence of vacuum, but only as a deduction from 
his theory of matter. But, within the general 
view of the dependence of space or extension on 
matter, what is most significant for the Scholastic 
theory of space is the controversy as to the 
principle of individuation. It is unnecessary here 
to enter into the numerous theories put forward 
on this subject in medimval philosophy. It is 
sufficient to consider the theory of Aquinas, the 
different interpretations of it, and one or two of 
the theories opposed to it. 

According to St. Thomas Aquinas, the principle 
of individuation is not matter in general, but 
materia signata certis dimensionibtts, i.e. matter 
limited by dimensive quantity. There are, however, 
two interpretations of the phrase. According to 
Agidio Colonna and others, it means matter 
quantitatively determined — not the mere poten- 
tiality or capacity, hut the actual determination. 
According to Cardinal Cajetan, it means matter 
endowed with the proximate power of receiving 
such determinate quantity. The former interpre- 
tation is exposed to the objection, actually made 
by the realists, that such quantitative determina- 
tion already implies the possession of form. The 
latter interpretation endows the materia prima 
with a determinate capacity or potentiality. Now 
the rival theory of Duns Scotus regards hmcceitas 
as the individualizing principle. This difficult 
conception has been explained by Eousselot^ as a 
force or active type in matter. It is the reverse of 
St. Thomas’s theory on the first interpretation ; 
hut it approximates to it on the second. To 
attribute to first matter a capacity or force prior 
to its union ivith form seems to require a degree of 
reality in matter apart from form. Notwithstand- 
ing this difficulty, Cajetan’s interpretation of St. 
Thomas finds favour with Neo-Scholastics.* 

The logical solution of these difficulties is to be 
found in the theory of aptitudinal extension put 
forsvard by Suarez,* that there is in first matter a 
natural tendency towards extension. But no more 
than any other Scholastic does he explain why it 
should be there. It does not escape the witty 
criticism of Geulincx on all these theories, that 
quantity is like the size used to stiffen the brims of 
hats, without which matter would become flaccid 
or collapse to a point.® Plotinus had already 
foreseen this criticism when he said that matter 
separately was ‘both small and great.’ 

(c) Cartesian and English philosophy. — The 
speculations of the later Scholastics prepared the 
way for the doctrine of Descartes. Aquinas had 
held that materia prima was numerically one. 
Suarez® held that numerical distinction was not 
repugnant to it ; moreover, he also admitted that 
the Scotist rejection of absolute accidents that are 
more than modal could not be philosophically 
disproved. Add to this that the conception of 
materia prima, except in so far as it is synonymous 
with the occupation of space, is negative,'^ and we 
are led to the doctrine of Descartes that ‘ extension 

I27ist. of ilediaroal Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 1909, 
p. S65. 

4”* philosophic dans le iloyen Age, Paris, 1840- 

* Cardinal Slereier, Cours de philosophic, Louvain, 1892-99, 
n- hlitaphysiqne ginirale, pp. V8, 80 ; De Wulf, Scholasticism 
Old and Pew, tr. P. Coffey, Dublin, 1907, p. 108. See also on 
the general question J. B. Haurdau, De la philosophic scolastigne. 
Pans, 1850, ii. 130-13G; A. StocM, Gesch. der Philosophic des 
PiUelalters, Mayence, 1864-66, ii. i. § ISO; Ueberweg, Hist, of 
Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 1874-75, i. 445 1. 

* Mctapkysicce Dispiitationes, disp. xl. sect. iv. 16 ff., cd. 
Pans, 1019, ii. 378. 

® htelaphysiea vera et ad mentem peripaieticam, Amsterdam, 
ii i. I 4 ; Opera Fhilosophica, ed. J. P. H. Laird, 1892, 

® iVetaph. Disp. disp. xiii. sect. xi. 10 (ed. 1619, i. 304). 

I Of. Mansel, Meiaphysicsi^, Edinburgh, 1875, p. 266. 


in length, breadth and depth constitutes the 
nature of corporeal substance.’* It' is not an 
identification of matter with space, but of space 
with matter. Extension is the sole attribute of 
corporeal substance ; and yet it is distinguished 
from it, not by a real distinction, such as exists 
between substances, nor by a merely modal one, 
but by a ‘ distinction of reason.’ This does not 
mean that extension is anything distinct from 
bodies. 

‘1 do not suppose,’ says Descartes, 'any real qualities in 
nature which may be added to the substance as littio souls to 
their bodies, and which could be separated from it by Divine 
powet.’s 

It follows from this necessary inherence of exten- 
sion in matter that the universe is infinite. ‘ It 
involves a contradiction that the world should be 
finite or bounded.’* Tlie crux of the Cartesian 
philosophy is the synthesis of thought and exten- 
sion. This may be attempted either from the side 
of thought or from that of extension. The first 
way is that of ’ Malebranche ; the second that of 
Spinoza. According to Malebranche, there exists 
in the Divine Intelligence ‘intelligible extension’ 
— the archetype of matter. 

‘ God includes within himself an ideal or Infinite intelligible 
extension. For God knows extension, inasmuch ns he has made 
it, and he can know it only in himself. . . . Intelligible exten- 
sion is immovable even intelligibly. . . . But only by it are we 
able to see or imagine actually bodies in movement.’ 4 

The difficulty in this conception is thus pub by 
Kuno Fischer : 

‘The intelligible extension can belong neither to extension, 
for it is intelligible, nor to thought, for it is extension.’* 

To have escaped this contradiction Malebranche 
should have placed in the Divine Reason, not 
extension, but its intelligibility. 

The relation of the attributes, thought and 
extension, in the philosophy of Spinoza has re- 
ceived at least four different interpretations.® 
The Hegelian interpretation regards the attributes 
as something read into the substance by our minds 
— a view also maintained by Sohwegler and 
Erdmann.* Only two interpretations concern us 
here — the mathematical and the dynamical. The 
former® emphasizes the unity of the attributes, 
and consequently brings the substance within 
each attribute according to Spinoza’s own defini- 
tion ; ‘An attribute I understand to be that which 
the intellect perceives as constituting the essence 
of a substance.’ The latter, brilliantly advocated 
by Fischer, really separates the attributes. It 
places the substance outside them, as it were. 
They are forces proceeding from it. This agrees 
with Spinoza’s definition of substance : ‘ I under- 
stand substance to be that which is in itself and 
is conceived through itself.’ The definitions are 
inconsistent. Both interpretations are correct, 
and are the consequences or the inevitable dialectic 
which underlies our conception of space. 

According to Leibniz, space is ‘an order of co- 
existences.’ It is ‘a relation, an order, not only 
between things existing, but between possible 
things as if they existed.’ According to Descartes, 
the sides of a hollow empty body -would touch each 
other. Leibniz, on the other hand, says : 

‘I distinguish matter from extension, and I admit that, if 
there were a vacuum in a sphere, the opposite poles in the 
hollow space would not on that account touch. But I believe 
that this is a case which the divine perfection does not allow.’ 9 

Space without body does not exist, and body has 

1 Principia, i. 5 63. 

2 (Euvres, ed. P, Cousin, Paris, 1824-26, ix. 104. 

S /6.x. 241. 

4 De la recherche de la viriti, Paris, 1674-76, 10™' iclairoisse- 
ment, obj. iii. ; cf. his Enlretiens sur la iUtaphysiqiie, i. in. 

* Gesch. der neuem Philosophic, Heidelberg, 1897-1901, ii. 71. 

® Fischer, ii. 371-386, 660-562. 

7 Hist, of Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 1889-90, ii. 72, note. 

6 Most clearly put by J. H. Stirling in his tr. of SohwegJer's 
j Handbook of the Hist, of Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1867. 

I 9 Poiiveaux Essais, bk. ii. ch. 13. 
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extension and is in space by reason of its passive 
resistance or impenetrability. 

. ‘ This primitive passive power or principle of resistance does 
not consist in extension but in an e.\igency of extension.'! 
Leibniz in this language approaches very close to 
the aptitudinal extension of the Scholastics — an 
Mproach •which becomes closer still in the Systema 
Tlxzologxcum? Yet the difference is marked. To 
the Scholastic not the materia, prima, but apti- 
tudinal extension, is extensionis exigentia. To 
Leibniz the materia pritna itself is this. The 
■whole difference between Scholastic and modem 
philosophy lies in the change. The Leibnizian 
view is finally formulated by Wolf in the definition, 
‘ Spatium est ordo simultaneorum, quatenus scilicet 
coexistunt.’ ® 


A series of -writers, mostly English, have put 
forward views affirming a direct relation between 
the Deity and space. Some, as Henry More,^ 
have made it one of identity — a doctrine alluded 
to by Berkeley® and Leibniz* and also attributed 
to Jonathan Edwards. Newton^ suggests that 
infinite space is the sensorium of the Deity. More 
definitely, in the general scholium at the end of 
the Principia^ he says : 

'The Deity is not eternity nor infinity, but He is eternal and 
infinite ; He is not duration nor space, but He endures or is 
expanded. He endures always and is present eveiywhere ; and 
by existing at all times and in all places, He makes duration 
and space, eternity and infinity to be.’ 

Clarke makes immensity, i.e. infinite space, ‘a 
mode of an essence of substance incomprehensible 
to us.’* These speculations, if they mean any- 
thing, are important as asserting a direct relation 
between infinite intelligence and infinite space. 

The main course of English philosophy is, how- 
ever, concerned with the psychological question as 
to how we get our knowledge of space — a question 
still unsettled. To Hobbes space was the phan- 
tasm of an existing thing, as existing.® To Cud- 
worth there is no actmai infinity of space, only a 
potential infinity or indefinite increasableness of 
corporeal magnitude.^® According to Locke, we 
get the idea of space through sight and touch. 
Pure space, which is capable neither of resistance 
nor of motion, he distinguishes from solidity.^^ 

‘The ideas of primary qualities of bodies are resemblances of 
them, and their patterns do really exist in the bodies them- 
selves.'!* 

He distinguishes between the idea of the infinity 
of space and the idea of space infinite. The former 
is nothing but a supposed endless progression of 
the mind over what repeated ideas of space it 
pleases. The latter supposes the mind already 
passed over and actually to have a view of all 
those repeated ideas of space, which an endless 
repetition can never totally present to it, and 
carries in it a plain contradiction.^® According to 
Berkeley, ‘ the ideas of space, outness, and things 
placed at a distance are not, strictly speaking, the 
object of sight.’®* 

‘All place or exteuBlon exists only In the mind.' is ‘Those 
qualities {extension and figure] are in the mind only as they 
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are perceived by it that is not by way of tnode or attribute 
but on!}' by way of idea.'t . . ’ 

According to Hume, ‘the idea of extension is but a copy ' of 
the ‘impressions of colour’d points, dispos’d in a certain 
manner.’ IVhcn the colours change, • finding a resemblance in 
the di^osition of colour’d points, of which they are compos’d 
we omit the peculiarities of colour, as far as possible, and founii 
an abstract idea merely on that disposition of points, or 
manner of appearance, in which they agree. Nay even when 
tlie resemblance is carr}'’d beyond the objects of one sense, and 
the impressions of touch are found to bo simiiar to those of 
sight in the disposition of their parts ; this does not hinder the 
abstract idea from representing both, upon account of their 
resemblance.’* 

The remarkable point in this theory is that 
somehow out of mere qualitative dill'erences of two 
senses, sight and touch, an idea of an order of dis- 
position of points or, as Hume afterwards says, of 
co-existent parts is formed, which is the idea of 
extension or space. 

The culmination of this whole subjective new 
of ^ace is found in the theory of Brown, Bain, and 
J. S. Mill, by which, out of a series of muscular 
sensations, confessedly only occupying time, length 
of space, and with it longitudinal extension in 
every direction, is constructed, in such a way, how- 
ever, that length in sjpaoe is at bottom lengtli in 
time. The difficult in this theory has already 
been perceived by Hamilton.® It is briefly: How 
get length in space out of length in time ? Mill in 
his reply very properly dwells on the fact that the 
notion of simrutaneity must be supposed to have 
been already acquired ; but his theory of the syn- 
thesis is not satisfactoiy.* 

The chief contribution of Reid to the theory of 
our knowledge of space is his theory of natural 
signs, especially those of the third class.# This 
theory is highly suggestive, and resembles Lotze's 
theory of local signs, without the petitio principii 
involved in the very name of the latter. What is 
wanted is an analysis of these signs and an explana- 
tion of how it is that certain sensations of sight 
and touch should he able to act os such— what it 
is in them that constitutes the sign. 

[d) Kant. — The most prominent theory of space 
in modem philosophy is that of Kant. According 
to Kant, space is not an empirical concept which 
has been derived from external experience. The 
reference outward of sensations and their repre- 
sentation as out of and near each other pre- 
suppose the representation of space : space is n 
necessary representation a priori lying at the 
basis of all external intuitions. It is not a dis- 
cursive or general concept of the relations of things, 
hut a pure intuition. Space is represented ns an 
infinite given quantity ; space does not reprwent 
any property of things in themselves, nor thern- 
selves in their relation to one another, t.e. no 
determinations of ohieots in themselves. Space is 
nothing else than the form of all phenomena of 
external sense.® Space is empirically real with 
regard to all possible external experience. It is 
transcendentally ideal ns regards things in them- 
selves. By means of this theory^ Kant undertakes 
to explain the a priori S3'nthetical principles ot 
geometry, and it is this claim that *^°®jtestcd at 
the present day. In a paper in Mind, cntuien 
‘Going Back to Kant,’ the present wntor pointed 
out that the synthesis involved in a prion hno^ 
ledge is not explained by Kant ; it is only assutnw 
ns alreadj’ existing in the mind. In 
the recent reaction against Kants doctnne i 
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relatively justified ; though the attempt to reduce 
mathematics to analytical truths cannot succeed, 
this synthetic reference must itself he explained. 

In England Kant’s doctrine of space was main- 
tained by Hamilton and Mansel ; but Hamilton 
also asserted an a posteriori perception of exten- 
sion as distinct from the a priori form space.* 
This is the perception of a great truth. But, to 
make it such, it must he shown how the texture of 
a priori thought is interwoven with spatial reality. 

In a one-sided form something' like this is to he found in the 
deductions of space in post-Knntian idealism. The most 
remarkable is that of Fichte.2 He here expresses verballj; the 
principle which we have bad in view throughout this article ; 
‘No space, without construction of it, notwithstanding, not 
space, but only its consciousness is thereby to be produced 
[ideal relation] ; no construction without presupposing it [real 
relation].’ further on he says we should never get space out of 
us if we had it not in us. 

To Schelling, too, space is nothing but ‘an action of the 
intelligence.' ‘ We can define space as arrested time, time as 
flowing space.’ 8 

Precisely the same determinations are found in Hegel; 
‘This immediate unity of space and time is already the ground, 
through which they are ; for the negation of space is time,’ 

‘ The past and future of time, as being in nature, is space.’ 

In other words, space, it it is the abstract out-of-itselfness of 
nature, is in constant process, a sort of ideal movement, like a 
vector in quaternions ; but this movement is time. Conversely, 
this movement constantly deposits itself, as it were, in space. 
For the rest, Hegel, like Aristotle, Descartes, and Leibnii:, 
regards space ns always filled : nor can a space be shoivn that is 
distinguished from its filling.'! 

2 . Laws of thought and the concept of space.-— 
We have now surveyed the views of the great 
thinkers. Herhart and Lotze, Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann, really only repeat or modify previous 
philosophical standpoints. It remains that we 
sum the results of this history. It is not any 
intelligible or subjective space that stands over 
against or generates objective space, but intel- 
ligence or tliought itself acting according to its 
own laws. What are those laws J They may be 
described as the well-known laws of Identity, 
Contradiction, and Excluded Middle. The ele- 
ments in sensation out of which thought constructs 
space are its most abstract features — identity, 
difference, relation. But here a difficulty presents 
itself. Grassmann truly says : 

* The concept of space can In no way bo produced by thought, 
but always stands over against it ns a given thing,* He adds ; 
* He who will maintain the opposite, must undertake the task 
of deducing the necessity of the three dimensions of space from 
the pure laws of thought— a task the solution of which presents 
iteelf as impossible.*® 

We accept both these positions of Grassmann— 
that space must be given over against thought ; 
that it cannot be got &om the pure laws of thought 
alone. We go farther ; we say that the pure laws 
of thought themselves cannot be got from thought 
alone ; in other words, that the self-diremption of 
thought cannot take place apart from space and 
time. _ This means that abstract thought, space, 
and time are all correlative. This involves the 


apparent circle that, while space receives its deter- 
rainate character from thought, the latter is again 
detennined by the former. It has therefore to 
presimpose as prior to itself what itself has pro- 
duceef. But this is what this whole history has 
taught. Tills is Plato’s ‘ bastard reasoning.’ This 
IS that aptitudinal extension which has to be pre- 
supposed as the basis of that actual extension which 
It IS not, hut which it produces. This is the source 
of that double interpretation, mathematical and 
dynamical, to which the attributes of Spinoza 
eq^ually lend themselves. The psychological analy- 
Ms of the English school — Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Broiyn, and MUl — acquires a new meaning when 
considered as the analysis not only of processes 
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’ Die Ausdehnungslehre v. ISblfi, Leipzig, 1878, p. xxiil. 


taking place in the individual mind, hut also of 
universm relations of thought and being. 

3 . The three dimensions. — It remains to touch 
upon the problem of the three dimensions. Seeing 
that spaces of more than four dimensions, as ivell 
as non-Euclidean spaces generally, involve, as 
spaces, no internal contradictions — i.e., the geo- 
metries based upon them are internally consistent 
— ^it is evident that we cannot derive the three 
dimensions from the mere principle of contradic- 
tion. 

Leibniz * seeks to derive the three dimensions of 
space from the impossibility of more than three 
straight lines which cut in a point being perpen- 
dicular to each other. This has been objected to 
by Kant on the ground that it involves a circle. 
Kant himself conceived the possibility of two other 
proofs — one from the simplicity of the three first 
powers of numbers, which he rejects ; another, 
and a highly interesting one, from the fact of 
substances in the existing world acting on each 
other in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance.’ A proof with which he seems scarcely 
satisfied himself, and which seems at bottom not 
different from that of Leibniz, has been put for- 
ward by Lotze.* Hegel confines himself to saying 
that the necessity of three dimensions rests on 
the nature of the notion or concept.* WlieweU* 
gives a proof from the fact that each portion of 
space has a boundary, and is extended both in the 
direction in which its boundary extends and also 
in a direction from its boundary. A derivation 
from the concept of motion similar to some of the 
foregoing has been put forward by Schmitz- 
Dumont.* 

The fact that none of these attempts is satis- 
factoiw— all seem to involve petitio principii — 
should not preclude us from recognizing that they 
may be on the right track. The present writer 
believes that a proof may be derived from the 
imaginary symbol Ay - 1 combined with the concept 
of order. A more satisfactory proof is the follow- 
ing. By far the most important and original con- 
tribution to our subject is the memoir by A. B. 
Kempo, ‘ On the Theory of Mathematical Form,’ 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, for 1886,’ with sup^plementary paper, 
‘ The Subject-Matter of Exact Thought,’ in Nature, 
December 18th, 1890. In the art. ‘ The Theory of 
Mathematical Inference ’ in the American Mathe- 
matical Monthly for Jan. 1900 the present writer 
said: 

•Mr. Kempe has shown that between the mathematical 
theory ol points and the logical theory ol statements, a strik- 
ing correspondence exists. Between the laws defining the form 
of a system of points, and those defining the form of a system 
of statements, perfect sameness exists with one exception. 
The former is subject to a law to which the latter is not subject. 
It is sufficient here to say that it is the law " which expresses 
the fact that two straight lines can only cut once.” 

From these conclusions we may draw the converse inference 
that the laws which govern geometrical theory can he deduced 
from logical or purely analytirail principles, taken in conjunction 
with that law m which the form of a system of points differs 
from the form of a system of statements. We have now to ask. 
Is there anything omitted from the form of a system of state- 
ments ns contemplated by Mr. Kempe, or by the ordinary logic 
(and there is complete agreement between them), which would 
account for the absence of the particular law which distinguishes 
geometrical theory ? I think there is. Mr. Kempe in order to 
effect his assimilation of the logical to the geometrical theory, 
and in particular in explaining the processes of immediate 
inference, has introduced two constants which play the same 
part in the logical theory that the “ absolute ” does in geo- 
metry. He entitles them “ truism ” and “ falsism ” respectively. 
It Is by relation to these that such logical relations as contra- 
riety, sub-contrariety, sub-alternation, analogous to the metri- 
cal rdations of points in geometry, are determined. He considers 

1 Essais de thfodicie, Amsterdam, 1710, § 351 ; cf. § 196. 

2 B'erie, ed. K. Rosenkranz and F. W. Schubert, Leipzig, 
1838-42, V. 25, 27. 
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" truisms ’’ and “ falsisnis " as propositions or statements stand- 
ing in the system of statements on the same footing with all 
other statements. In reality this is not so. The truism and 
falsism of Mr. Kempe are really the laws of Identity and Contra- 
diction in disguise, and every synthetic statement or proposi- 
tion expresses more than what these laws require. The principle 
that a real proposition refers to, or is a synthesis with, some- 
thing more than itself, is as old as Aquinas, and is indeed 
the fundamental principle which makes our thinking depend- 
ent on experience. It is the non-recognition of this which 
prevents Mr. Kempe from evolving the relation of noncollinearity 
from the relation of a truism and falsism to each other, 
which ought to be capable of being done, if it were true that 
these propositions could rank pan' passu with all other 
propositions. A truism is not as such a true proposition. 
Apart from the postulate of synthesis, no logical relation 
exists between the truism and falsism. Contradictories are in 
this case compatible, as Venn and Kant before him have 
pointed out. 

If these views be true, I believe it ought to be possible to 
deduce the properties of Euclidean space, not from the analyti- 
cal laws of thought, but from the pure postulate of synthesis, 
when subjected to conditions arising from these laws. The 
postulate can be shown to involve two things — (1) Infinity, (2) 
the necessary relation or connection of what Mr. Kempe styles 
truism and falsism equivalent to Boole's 1 a<l-X)=0.’ 

This pure postulate of synthesis is identical with 
that presupposition of the real existence of space 
which intelligence has to make as being prior to 
the very act hy which it ideally determines 
space. 

Litkraturb. — I n addition to the references quoted in the art. 
see : T. K. Abbott, Sight and Touch, Bondon, 1861 ; W. H. S. 
Monck, Space and Vision, do. 1872; J. H. Stirling, Sir 
tYilliam Hamilton, do. 1865; W. Wundt, Grundzuge der 
physiolonischen Psychologist, Leipzig, 1893, ch. ii. ; W. James, 
Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., London, 1891, oh. xx. ; 
G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology^, do. 1918, bk. ii. pt. ii. ; 
B. Erdmann, Die Axioms dcr Geometric, Leipzig, 1877; 
L. Couturat, Lcs Principes des mathimatiques, Paris, 1905, 
‘Appendice sur la philosophie des math^matiques de Kant'; 
A. N. Whitehead, An Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Natural Knowledge, Cambridge, 1919. 
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SPENCER, HERBERT.— The philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer is eminently characteristic of the 
Victorian era. It is dominated by two funda- 
mental principles: (1) the doctrine of evolution, j 
which was defended by Spencer several years 
before Darwin’s researches were published j (2) his 
conception of political and social freedom, which 
was so powerful a factor in political thought during 
the middle of the 19th century. It so happened, 
therefore, that the predominant interests of his 
mind were just those which most markedly cap- 
tured public attention during his life. His intense 
conviction and high intellectual qualities natur- 
ally brought him to the front as the leading 
exponent of the progressive ideas of his time ; and 
the change which subsequently overtook those 
ideas similarly involved a great decline in his 
influence. The natural growth of Spencer’s mind 
was in close harmony with the spirit of the times 
in which he flourished. His philosophic principles 
luxuriated in a congenial soil ana atmosphere; 
they drew to themselves the whole of the intel- 
lectual and emotional vigour of his mind ; at an 
early age he began to live in his ideas ; philosophy 
more and more absorbed his life ; and the external 
movements and incidents of his career are of little 
interest. The real life which he lived was the 
subjective life, which is best recorded by a descrip- 
tion of his philosophy. 

I. Life. — Spencer was born at Derby on 27th April 1820, son 
of a school teacher of strong radical views in politics and 
Quaker tendencies in religion. The father, like the son, was 
characterized by extreme independence of thought and action, 
and Spencer’s education was of on unusual character. He was 
taught little of the ordinary subjects of a school curriculum ; 
but his natural powers of thought and observation were de- 
veloped hy his father’s method of directing him in the way of 
self-education and of learning to find for himself the answers to 
the questions and problems set him. Thus at the age -of 
thirteen he had received no instruction in English history or 
biography, or in the English language, and next to nothing in 
Latin or Greek. He had, however, some acquaintance w-ith the 


1 George Boole, An Investigation of the Laws of Thought, 
Ixmdon, 1^54, p. 49. 


rudiments of physios and chemistry, in which his father was 
specially interested ; he had picked up some natural history • 
he was backward for his age in most subjects, except perhaps 
geometry, on which his father placed much reliance as an 
educational discipline. In short, his education was largely 
neglected ; but such as he received was carried out on principles 
which in recent times have come into favour among the leading 
authorities on education. For a year or two he was subjected 
to a somewhat more intensive training at the hands of his 
uncle. Rev. Thomas Spencer, a well-known social reformer and 
temperance agitator of the time. But when his official educa- 
tion was concluded at the age of seventeen, the only subject in 
which he had attained an average standard was mathematics. 

Spencer began life as an assistant schoolmaster at Derby; 
but after three months an opening occurred on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, and he determined to enter upon the 
career of a civil engineer. For three or four years he was 
employed upon the rnilways which were then being rapidly 
constructed. He developed a strong interest in mechanics, 
and, when in 1841 his engineering work temporarily came to an 
end, he turned joyfully to the prospect of living by mechanical 
inventions. But these for the most part met with no com- 
mercial success, and after a while he determined to seek his 
fortune in literature. In 1842 he wrote a series of letters to an 
advanced dissenting organ called The Nonconformist, maintain- 
ing the view that police administration and the preservation of 
order were the sole duties of the State, to the exclusion even of 
preparedness for war, which he then regarded as wrong both 
for offensive and for defensive purposes. After several years 
spent in casual political writing and in ei^neering, Spencer at 
length in 1848 became sub-editor of The Economist at a salary 
of 100 guineas a year, with free bedroom and attendance at its 
offices in the Strand. He became friendly with John Chapman, 
the publisher, at whose soiries he met George Henry Lewes and 
many more of his later friends, including George Eliot, with 
whom he was soon on terms of intimacy. About this time he 
also made the acquaintance of Huxley and Tyndall. 

In 1860 Spencer began to win a literary reputation by the 
publication of his first book. Social Statics, the main doctrine ol 
which was the same as he consistently maintained throughout 
his life — the limitation of the functions of government to the 
bare minimum of maintaining order at home and resisting 
aggression from abroad. Thereafter he found admittance to 
many of the leading reviews ; one of his most interesting articles, 
which appeared in the Leader of 20th March 1852, dealt with 
‘The Development Hypothesis,’ in which he advocated a theory 
of evolution, seven years before the publication of Darwin's 
Origin of Species, In 1853 Spencer resigned his position on 
The Economist, hoping to earn a sufficient livelihood through 
writing for reviews. In 1856 he published his first philosophical 
work. The Principles of Psychology, which was attacked in 
The National Review for its atheistic tendencies, but otherwise 
received little attention. During the writing of this work 
Spencer'ehealth permanently brokedown, and for the remainder 
of his life he was a victim of neurasthenia, which severely cur- . 
tailed his hours of work ; its chief symptom was an inveterate 
insomnia. 

In 1868 Spencer drew up his scheme for * A System of Philo- 
sophy ’ ; and, to secure an income while writing it, he decided 
to issue it in quarterly instalments to subscribers at Zs. 6d. for 
each instalment of 80-96 pages. In England and America about 
600 subscribers were obtained ; but the work was carried on 
amid great financial difficulties, and was more than once 
threatened with stoppage. For many years Spencer’s life is a 
mere record of ill-health, notwithstanding which volume after 
volume continued to appear. He lived mainly in boarding-houses 
in London till 1^9, when he took a house with three maiden 
ladies in St. John’s Wood. His most Intimate friends were his 
fellow-members of the famous X Club, and he became a regular 
habitud of the Athenseum Club. The publication of the 
‘System of Philosophy’ was concluded, after occupying Bo 
years, in 1896. Already for many years public reMgnition him 
been secured, and a chorus of public congratulation followea. 
In 1898 he removed to Brighton, where he died on 8th Deo. IBOJ. 
He was cremated at Golders Green without any religious cere- 
mony, and his ashes were interred in Highgate Cemetery. 

2, Works. — Spencer’s writings as^ finally pub- 
lished are contained in 20 volumes, including the 
two volumes of Autobiography.^ In addition he 
published two small volumes of his father’s— one a 
System, of Lucid Shorthand (1893), the other an 
Jnventional Geometry (1892) for the teaching or 
children. He published, moreover, during his life- 
time eight folio volumes of Descriptive Sociology 
(1873-81), consisting of cuttings selected from 
numerous hooks of travel, describnig the manne 
of primitive peoples. These served 
the generalizations of his 
Two further volumes have been published 
since his death, and also a posthumous pamphle 
Against the Metric System (^04), an ' 
edition of which he included in ranous Fragments 
(1897, *1900). Some unimportant Y r 
Spencer are included in the tiuth^onzed Life 
Letters hv David Duncan. Of Spencer’s twenty 
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volnmes ten nrc devoted to his ‘System of Syn- 
thetic Philoso[)hy.' They are ns follows : 

(1) First Principles.^ — This, the opening volnme 
of the pliilosophy, is divided into two parts, of 
which pt. i., ‘The Unknowable,’ sets forth 
Spencers religions and metaphysical views. Ho 
attempts to establish a reconciliation between 
science and religion, by accepting as the funda- 
mental truth that factor which they both possess 
in common, viz. the belief in the existence of some 
nitimatc cause of phenomena — some profound 
mystery which lies at the back of the universe 
and ‘from which all things proceed.’ This ulti- 
mate mystery he terms ‘ the Unknowable,’ and 
he separates himself from religion in denjdng to 
it any attributes of personality, or immortality, 
or any moral bearing. Since it is unknowable, 
these qualities, he says, cannot be predicated of 
it. And yet, with strange inconsistency, ho goes 
on to affirm that it is infinite and absolute, omit- 
ting to explain how that which is absolute can 
be the cause of (thus entering into relation with) 
the phenomena of the knowable. However that 
may be, Spencer presents this ‘ Inscrutable Exist- 
ence’ as his substitute for religion. He himself 
regarded it with reverence, and considered that 
the religion of the future would take the form of 
a passive contemplation of ‘ the Unknowable.’ 
Needless to say, tins reconciliation between science 
and religion has been accepted by neither party. 
Science moves in the sphere of matter and energy, 
and has no interest in ultimate metaphysicjil 
existences. Religion does not accept a logical 
formula as a substitute for a God — a formula | 
barren of emotional content and with no moral 
colouring. 

The second part of First Principles deals with 
'the Knowable.’ Spencer takes the two physical 
laws, Indestructibility of Matter and Conservation 
of Energy, combines them into one under the title 
‘Persistence of Force,’ and fonnulates it as the 
widest generalization of Philosophy, from which 
all the minor laws of science may theoretically be 
deduced. He then proceeds to his doctrine of 
evolution — not organic evolution only, but uni- 
versal evolution. He observes that all matter and 
energy is in a permanent state of change or flux ; 
and he sots forth the laws according to which this 
flux evcrj'wliere proceeds — in the development of 
nebula! to solar systems, the formation of the 
earth and geologic change generally, the evolution 
of animals and plants, the mind of man, the 
development of nations or societies, and all social 
institutions. This all-embracing law of universal 
evolution is stated in the lost edition of First Prin- 
ciples n.s follows : 

_ ‘ Evolution is an Integration of matter and concomitant dia- 
tirotion of motion; during which the matter passes from a 
wlatively IndcBnItc, Incoherent homogeneity to a relatively 
definite, coherent heterogeneity ; and during which the retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation.' ^ 

It is easy enough to perceive that such a formula 
docs describe the main outlines of the course of 
change during the transformation of a nebula into 
a system of stars and planets ; so also does it cover 
the naked - eye appearance of evolution from 
Amccba_ to man, and the development of the 
embryo in animals and plants. Even if, as Spencer 
endeavoured to prove, it is a correct statement of 
the course of all change in all spheres of human 
art and knowledge, the question still remains. 
How far is it significant? Has it the profound 
philo.sophical import.anco that ho attributed to it ? 
•■Vll that can be said at present is that, after more 
than half a century, it h.as proved to be heuristi- 
cally Eirren. Spencer’s case would perhaps have 
K'en stronger if he had left his formula ns an 
1 London, ISCC, BIPOT; poi>ul»r mL. 2 voU.,1910. 
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inductive Mneralization. But, not content with 
this, he cndcjvvoured to rive it greater finality and 
deeper significance by deduction from the * Per- 
sistence of Force.’ In this attempt ho certainly 
exceeded the range within which deduction is 
legitimate. The remaining sections of the philo- 
Bophy arc mainly and overtly the applications of 
the law of evolution to the v.arious departments of 
human knowledge. He passed over astronomy 
and geology as being relatively simple, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the organic realm. 

(2) The Principles of Jiiolopij.^ — The application 
of the law of evolution to living organisms brought 
Spencer into close connexion with the whole 
Darwinian movement. He was one of the very 
small minority who warmlj' believed in organic 
evolution and defended it in public, years before 
Darwin and Wallace announced their discovery of 
natural selection, to which Spcncerin his Principles 
of Biology first gave the alternative name of ‘ sur- 
viv&l of tjie^ fittest.’ In the absence of this factor, 
SpmicTir imagined that inheritance of acquired 
characters was sufiicient by itself to account for 
the whole phenomenon of organic evolution. He 
believed that the environment exerts direct and 
immediate action on individuals (which of course 
it does) ; he believed also that the use or disuse of 
its organs by any individual leads to the growth or 
reduction of those organs (which is equally undeni- 
able) ; but he also held that these modifications 
of individual structure are passed on by heredity, 
and that their summation through many genera- 
tions can thus account for the evolution of species. 
Of the latter doctrine there remains to the present 
day no evidence whatsoever. It must therefore be 
affirmed that Spencer, though right in his belief in 
organic evolution, was totally wrong in his con- 
ception of its method. On the discovery of natural 
selection, he immediately embraced the new theory, 
holding, however, that it was applicable chiefly to 
primitive forms of life. Ho consistently defended 
to the end of his life the doctrine that acquired 
characters are inherited, and that this is an 
adjuvant factor in evolution. In the nineties he 
carried on a long and vigorous controversy with 
Weisraann on the subiect. 

Other features of The Principles of Biology were 
his definition of life ns ‘ the continuous adjustment 
of internal relations to external relations’; a 
theory of heredity as being due to * constitutional 
units,’ larger than molecules, but smaller than 
cells, which, like the molecules of a crystal, were 
possessed of a fixed ‘ polarity ’ and tended to fall 
mto an arr.angement characteristic of the stnicture 
of the species ; finally, n doctrine of the antagon- 
ism between individuation and reproduction. 
These theories still possess considerable interest 
and value. 

(3) The Principles of Psychology.^ — TJiis is 
perhaps the most original and important of the 
philosophic scries. It introduced into psychology 
for the first time the idea of evolution, which runs 
through the whole work, although first publi.shed 
four j'cars before the Origin of Species. But it 
suffers again from the emphasis laid on inheritance 
of acquired characters as the main factor of mental 
evolution. Thus one of the most important 
theories of the work is that in which Spencer by 
the aid of this factor endeavoured to establish a 
compromise lietween the empirical and the trans- 
cendental schools. Locke affirmed that all in- 
telligence wa-s the product of experience by the 
indiridual. Kant, on the other hand, insisted 
that intelligence was an innate endowment. 
Spencer pnt forward the attractive theory that 

1 Ixindoa, 2 rot!., ISCl-CT, rev. ed.. IsnS-OT. 

SThe Ist fd., London, 1E55, wMln 1 voi. ; 2nd ed, tn 2 voU 
1870-72 -. * 1SS». 
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intelligence is in all cases originally based on ex- 
perience, but that tbe experience may be inherited, 
so that individuals are rn fact bom with innate 
powers of intelligence. In other words, intelli- 
gence is a priori for the individual, but a posteri- 
ori for the race. Plausible as this theory first 

S eared, it has not stood the test of later know- 
je. The theory now most widely held is, not 
that intelligence {midually becomes instinctive 
and automatic in tne course of generations, bnt 
that it is formed out of automatic, reflex, and 
instinctive actions by increasing composition and 
complexity. 

Spencer analyzed mind into ‘ feelings ’ and ‘ rela- 
tions between feelings.’ The fundamental process 
of thought is the recognition of similarity or dis- 
similarity between two successive states of con- 
sciousness. In this doctrine he closely approached 
the associationist school. 

Coming to the <iuestion of realism vcrstis idealism, 
Spencer began by inquiring what is the test of 
truth. He concluded that the ultimate teat of the 
truth of any proposition lies in our inability to 
conceive its negation. This test ho called ‘ the 
universal postulate,’ which is involved in every 
link of a chain of argument or reasoning. Now 
the theory of idealism, ho says, is based upon a 
chain of reasoning with many links, and therefore 
as many applications of the universal postulate. 
The theoiy of realism, on the other hand, being a 
direct deliverance of consciousness, involves but 
one application of the universal postulate; and 
realism is by so much the more probable theory 
than idealism. Spencer thus confessed himself a 
realist, though with the proviso that tlie only 
fundamental reality is * the unknowable,’ of which 
all phenomena are but manifestations. In this 
amended form he called his doctrine ‘ transfigured 
realism.’ Few persons in these days would accept 
it, and a doubt must be expressed whether Spencer, 
intent as he was on his oum line of thought, ever 
reall}' appreciated the arguments of Berkeley and 
Hume, 

(4) The Principles of Sociology .^ — This is the 
longest single division of the philosophy, the multi- 
tudinous facts contained in it being dra^vn from 
the tables of the Descriptive Sociology. The chief 
conclusions reached arc that societies fall into two 
main categories, the militant and the industrial, 
which are in strong contrast to one another. The 
former typo is cuaractcrizcd by compulsory co- 
operation, the latter by voluntary co-operation. 
In the militant type of society govcnimcnt rami- 
fies through every branch of a citizen’s activities, 
individual liberty is narrowly restricted, the lives 
and actions of men arc severely controlled by the 
State. In the industrial type of socieri’, on the 
other hand, individual liberty is highly tfevclopcd, 
the functions of the State are limited within narrow 
boundaries, the regime of contract has superseded 
tbe regime of status. The militant type is adapted 
for war, and is found where wars are frequent; 
the industrial typo ia a product of peace. With 
the militant type Spencer finds associated many 
of the personal vices of mankind, whereas the 
virtues are a.ssociated with the indnslrial type. 
He further subdivides the militant type into Ihat 
which is purely militarj' and that which is social- 
istic. The fiindainental rcKemhlance between 
t1ic.so two arises from the wide extension of govern- 
mental organization in each, by contrast with the 
individual liberty of the industrial type. He 
holds that the dilfereace of purjiose for winch that 
orgnnsr.ntion exists in the two cases cannot oli- 
Bcnre their fundamentai rinia^ritv. 

Of the other doctrines of The Pnnetpjr^ of .StJcf- 
elogy the most jm|>ortant perhaps are those con- 
t Vol. 1 .. LctwSoB. jsre, nsss; ret it, IflS; TOJ. Ut. 1K« 


tained in the ‘Data’ and in the ‘ Indnction»,' 
which form pts. i. and ii. respectively of the work. 
In the former the origin of all forms of religiw« 
worship is traced to ancestor-worship. In the 
latter an analogy is drawn in extreme detail 
betiveen the individual organism and the social 
organism. 

(5) The Principles of JSfAics.*— This work was 
regarded by Spencer as the flower of his whole 
philosophy. Bis ethical principles are based loth 
on cvpiution and on hedonism. Moral conduct^ 
he says, is that which conduces to the mainten- 
ance of life, whether of the indiridual or of the 
species, or of social life. A system, of momls 
should therefore ho founded on a true doctrine of 
the evolution of life. Bat the ends of life are in 
ceneml furthered by happiness. The pnrsmt of 
happiness, with certain notable exceptions, is 
advantageous to survival ; had it been otherwise, 
the species would long ago have become extinct-. 
Hence an ethics of evolution is also an ethics of 
hedonism. The happiness to whicli Spencer refers 
is of coarse mainly tlint derived from the higher, 
and not the lower, emotions. 

In ‘ The Ethics of Individual Life,’ dealt with in 
pt. iii., Spencer emphasizes man’s duty to himself 
as distinct from his duty to his neighbours. . He 
should take sufficient rest, and attend tohishcaltli 
and amusements; dereliction from these duties i» 
a breach of moral principle. Spencer opposwl » 
life of undue self-denial, arguing that wnolc.some 
forms of enjoyment are aeraanded by ethical 
principles. 

The culminating portion of the work, however, 
is in pt. iv., entitled ‘Justice,’ in which Spencer 
defined the duties of the State with respect to its 
component individuals. Ho starts from the theory 
of the survival of the fittest. In cvciy society 
the mo^ vigorous and strongest mcmlicrs will, if , 
unimpeded, achieve most succoas, and will tliu-s 
multiply and hand on their qaalitie.s to future 
generations. The weaker strains will fail and 
gradually die out. Society will thu.s be gradnally 
purged of its weaklings, and the race will l« 
earned on by the most efficient. The maintenance 
of this law was regarded by Spencer as of cardinal 
importance to the welfare of the spccic-s. In order 
that its effects might be most fully realized, there- 
fore, ho urged that individuals must bo as far as 
possible emancipated from all interference by the 
State. They must be left to reap the natural 
rewards of tneir modes of life. Clearly, however, 
the doctrine of liberty cannot be rendered absolute ; 
for then crime would bo unrestrained, and the 
highest 6UCCC.S3 might be attained by a career of 
robbery and fraud. The freedom of the individual 
must, therefore, ho limited by the Slate just in so 
far as is ncceasaty (and no wore) to vTcscrvc we 
like freedom for every other individual. Spencer* 
formula is ; 


•Every man l« free to do that which he wllle. nroHded h» 
Infringes not the wpisl frecdotcof any ether ' 

The practical rc-sults deduced l>y Spenr er Ifum 
this formula arc that the j<rcpcr functions of the 
State are Jimitod to two things only: (1) preven- 
tion of foreign aggrcsfloii, for which jnirpo^ »» 
army and navy must l>c maintasne^k and pre- 
vention of crime at homo, i.e. prevention Oi aggres- 
sion bv individual.*) on one another. He lUierpre-* 
the plira.se * individual nggreerion ’ wtlh 
able latitude; thus loud street nai.v*s are to 
regard^ as an aggrestion which stsoubi 

it In 

condition, to the danger or a.nnoysaw of nng.y 
boari*. But, oat*ide hi* formula, all other nr-). -' 

» Two Tft’jf., I/red«s, t?05-«a ' th* in t* ef 
pt. t. of •rat 1,. *%t frlsirally i- 

» </ /g-tfev, it -JC, . 
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takings — such as education, the post office,’ road- 
making — are regarded as outside the province of 
government. Spencer urges that, if the State had 
never embarked on these activities, they ■would 
have been carried on by corporations of private 
individuals, and for the most part far more effi- 
ciently than they are at present. Lea^’ing aside 
Spencer’s formula of justice, and the corollaries 
•which he drew from it, the essence of his ethics is 
that individual freedom should bo brought to the 
highest point consi-stent •with social order. He 
recognized that all these conclusions may be 
abrogated in time of war, and he was an inveter- 
ate hater of all war. He held that peace ■was an 
inviolable condition of social prosperity and pro- 
gress ; that war, other than defensive war, was 
the most abominable of all crimes. 

While thus reducing the functions of government 
to those of merely maintaining a social condition 
in which natural selection could work unhampered, 
Spencer was far from asserting that the severity of 
the process should not be tempered by philan- 
thropic sentiment. Accordingly he concludes his 
Principles of Ethics -with two sections devoted to 
‘Negative Beneficence ’ and ‘ Positive Beneficence,’ 
in which he describes the various ways in which 
the business and social relations of men should be 
redeemed from the hardships of a crude struggle 
for existence. Poor relief, c.g., though no business 
of the State, should be undertaken by private 
persons. The relations of employer and employed 
should be governed not only by economic pressure, 
but also by a proper infusion of humane and phil- 
anthropio sentiment. This, however, Spencer con- 
siders outside the province of law ; and the injunc- 
tions of ‘ beneficence ’ are to be enforced only by 
public opinion. 

This is the end of the ‘Synthetic Philosophy.’ 
It is sufficiently obvious without further comment 
why Spencer has now passed so much out of 
fashion. In the sphere of politics the dominating 
note has now become equality rather than liberty. 
It is very possible that liberty may once again 
become a political ideal, but hardly in the form in 
which Spencer preached it. The great and lumin- 
ous conceptions which lie at the back of his ethics 
■u’ere w'orked out by him into formulm too narrow 
and precise to contain them. Moreover, not un- 
naturally, the work itself is apt to be judged by 
its practical conclusions ; these heing rejected, the 
fundamental conceptions tend like'wise to be con- 
signed to oblivion. It is unfortunate that Spencer’s 
fine conception of human freedom should be con- 
demned wholesale, merely because he too often 
applied it in a dogmatic and unsatisfactory 
manner. 

Besides the ten volumes of philosophy, Spencer published ten 
other volumes. Three of these contain his Essaj/s ; Scienli/ie, 
Political, and Speculative (1857-74). Many of them were 
written while he was a younfr man ; and their subject-matter is 
JOT the most part embodied in a more systematic form in the 
Philosophy.’ They are written in a more vivacious .and 
attractive style than occurs in Spencer's more formal works. 
iMiaf Statics has been already alluded to. Various Fragments 
(1597, 21000) and Facts and Comments (1002) are two volumes 
of short essays on a great varletj' of subjects, written when 
Spencer was an old man. The Autobiography (1904) in two 
latge volumes is the dullest of all Spencer’s writings, and 
betrays the barrenness of his life, the current of which had 
been drawn away into his philosophical works. The two other 
VO . !_!, . 1 . , tioned achieved a far higher com- 

... r of his publications. 'The Study 
^ ■ '.for the ‘ International Scientific 

. ■ ■ . ■ ■ L. 'V'onmans. It is concerned 

social science in general and the difficulties 
Siatv! ^ study owing to the numerous different kinds of bias 
wni^ intrude themselves at every point. Being comparatively 
I ybd intended for the popular market, it is the first book 
that Bhouid be read by a student of Spencer, and the only one 
or which perhaps it may be said that every well-read person 
ought to have road it. Finally, there is the Education : Intel- 
ffctiiaf, Moral, and Physical (ISGl), which has had the most 
protound influence on all modem educational theories. It 
extols science as by far the most important ingredient fn a 


good education. It strongly insists, moreover, on non-coemive 
methods ; it is in this sphere that Spencer’s sentiments of 
liberty have found the widest acceptance. 

LiTERATimE.— The two main authorities on Spencer’s life are 
An Autobiography, 2 vols., London, 1004 ; and David Duncan, 
The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer, do. 1908. Apart from 
these, the only complete treatment of Spencer’s life and works 
from the modern standpoint is the present writer’s Herbert 
Spencer, in the series ‘Makers of the Nineteenth Centuiy,’ 
London, 1917. In that volume will be found a complete biblio- 
graphy, both of Spencer’s own works and of the works by 
others who have dealt with him. HtJGH ELLIOT. 

SPERONIST.S. — ^This is the name by ivhich 
the Cathari (see art. Albigenses) ■were known in 
Italy in the 13th cent. , and they are thus designated 
in a law of the emperor Frederick DC., A.D. 1224 
(Mansi, Concilia, Venice, 1759-98, xxiii. 590). 
Charles Schmidt is of opinion that it is probably 
derived from Sperone, an Italian town in Piedmont, 
whose bishop, Robert of Sperone, along with his 
followers, had embraced the dualistic theory of 
the Manichfeans (Hist, et doctrine de la secte des 
Cathares ou Albigeois, Paris, 1849, ii. 281-282 ; see 
also J, C. L. Gieseler, A Compendium of Ecclesi- 
astical History, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1853-65, iii. 
446). J. Bass Mullinger. 

SPHINX. — In the well-known Greek myth the 
composite monster, ivith the head and bosom of a 
woman, the body of a dog or a lion, the tail of a 
serpent, the wings of a mrd, the paws of a lion, 
and a human voice, who propounded eni^as, 
destroying those who failed to solve them, and who 
perished, self-destroyed, when her riddle was solved 
by CEdipns, bore the name of Sphinx (‘Strangler’). 
Greek travellers, coming into the Nile Valley, 
found there also a composite monster, or many 
varieties of such a creature, who recalled to them 
their own native tradition, and upon these they 
bestowed the name of the creature of the Greek 
myth. Apart from the name, however, and a 
superficial similarity in the fact that the Greek 
monster and the Egyptian (in some cases) were 
both human-headed and brute-bodied, there was 
really nothing in common between the two types 
or the conceptions which they represent. 

The original idea of the Egyptian sphinx was 
that of an imaginary quadruped, human-headed, 
living in the desert, and assumed by the sun-god 
Ea as his incarnation, for the purpose of protecting 
his friends. Out of this conception grew the idea 
of the sphinx as the guardian of a temple, a deity, 
or a tomb ; and Ea himself, the original guardian 
sphinx, is represented as being guarded by a 
sphinx in which is incarnate the god Aker, the 
watchman of the dttat, ‘under world,’ and the 
special protector of Ea during the hours of dark- 
ness. 

The former conception — that of Ea as raardian 
— is embodied in the greatest of all Egyptian 
sphinxes, that which crouches in front of the 
second pyramid at Gizeh. The date of this re- 
markable monument is uncertain. Its position in 
front of the Gizeh necropolis suggests that it was 
intended to guard the illustrious dead buried there 
against evil genii, and that, therefore, it may be 
roughly contemporary ivith the pyramids and 
tombs in its neighbourhood, i.e. of the period of 
the IVth dynasty. This date is so far countenanced 
by an inscription on the stele of Tahutmes TV., 
between the paws of the monster, which, though 
unfortunately mutilated at the point where its 
testimony would have heen of most value, appears 
to mention Khafra, the builder of the second 
pyramid, as connected with the_ making of the 
statue of Tem-Heru-em-Khut, i.e. the sphinx. 
Maspero, however, prefers an even earlier date. 

He reprards this mention as * the indication of an excavation 
of the Sphinx, executed under this prince [Khafra], conse- 
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quently the almost certain proof that the Sphinx was already 
enveloped in sand in the time of Khdops and his predecessors.’ i 

On the other hand, Petrie regards Tahutmes’ 
mention of Khafra as entirely negligible. 

* How much Tahutmes knew of Khafra, or cared to honour 
him, is shown by the material he selected for his tablet. It is 
carved on a grand door lintel ol red granite, which almost 
certainly was robbed from the adjacent granite temple of 
Khafra.' 2 

Petrie suggests a date at all events later than the 
Old Kingdom, on the grounds that a tomb-shaft is 
found in the body of the image, that no tombs of 
earlier date than the IVth dynasty exist in this 

E art of the necropolis, and that a tomb would 
ardly have been sunk in the rock of the statue 
after it had been carved to a divine form, and was 
generally venerated. The question of date, there- 
fore, is in suspense. 

The Great Sphinx is hewn out of the living rock, 
but has been patched and made up at various 
times with masonry. Human-headed and lion- 
bodied, it measures 150 ft. in length, and 70 in 
height, from the cro-wn of the head to the base ; 
the paws are 50 ft. long, the head is 30, and the 
face is 14 ft, wide. The Egyptian name for the 
Great ^hinx was 5u, and it represented Horus- 
on-the-Horixon, Heru-em-Khut, or Harmakhis. 
It is curious, if the early date for its existence be 
correct, that it is not mentioned in any early in- 
scriptions, that no representations exist of so 
important a monument, and that no priests of the 
sphinx are recorded. 

The stele of Tahutmes iv. already referred to 
was discovered by Caviglia in 1817. It stands 
between the outstretched paws of the figure, a 
granite tablet, 14 ft. in height. The inscription 
narrates how Tahutmes (1423-1414 B.C.}, when 
hunting in the desert near Memphis, fell asleep 
under the shadow of the sphinx, Ra-Hamiakfais 
appeared to him in a dream, and charged him to 
clear his image of the sand which had enveloped it | 
on all sides, promising the king his favour if the 
task were executed. The inscription obviously 
fixes the lowest possible date for the existence of 
the sphinx, which must plainly have been of 
considerable antiquity in the time of Tahutmes rv. ; 
beyond that it does not carry us with any certainty. 

Apart from the Great Sphinx, there are few 
indications of the existence of sphinxes in the 
period of the Old Kingdom. It is only with the 
Xllth dynasty that the figure becomes popular, 
maintaining its popularity down to the time of the 
Ptolemys. The creature’s function, as already in- 
dicated, is invariably to ward ofi" evil genii from a 
tomb or a temple. Thus, in an inscription quoted 
by Bergmann,® we have the following : 

‘ I protect the chapel of thy tomb. 1 fruard thy sepulchral 
chamber. I ward off the intruding stranger. I cast down the 
foes to the ground, and their arms with them. I drive away 
the ivicked one from the chapel of thy tomb. I destroy thine 
adversaries in their lurking place, blocking it that they come 
forth no more.' 

To the period of the Xllth dynasty are now very 
generally assigned those sphmxes discovered at 
Tanis by Marietta in 1861, bearing heads of peculiar 
and strongly marked features, which were formerly 
held to be representations of a king of the usurping 
Hyksos dynasty. Gol6nischeff* has shown, by 
comparison of these with extant portraits of 
Amenemhat III. of the Xllth djmasty, that the 
Tanis sphinxes in all probability are portraits of 
that monarch. 

The head of the sphinx, if human, was generally 
modelled on that of the Pharaoh in whose reign it 
was sculptured. It would therefore generally be 
the head of a king; but in the case of a temple 
1 Bist. ancienne des peuples de VOrient classiqw, i. S6S, 
note 1. « « V 

2 Hist, of Egypt, i. 62 f. ® xvm. [1880] 60. 
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founded by a queen the guardian sphinxes might 
be female, more particularly if they were also 
intended to represent a goddess. The sphinx, in 
fact, was not necessarily always a representation 
of an incarnation of Ra, but might represent other 
gods or goddesses. Thus Isis occasionally assumes 
the sphinx form, when she appears as the guardian 
of Osiris. From this fact arises the frequent 
representation of the sphinx with a head other than 
human. There are many instances of such iraaf^es 
bearing the head of a jackal, a hawk, or, perhaps 
most common of all, a ram — the animal head being 
that of the particular god who was supposed to be 
incarnate in the sphinx in question. 

From the time of the XVIIIth dynasty and 
onwards the sphinx becomes exceedingly popular- 
more, one may suspect, as a decorative adjunct to 
a temple than as bearing any special religious 
significance. Great numbers of these images are 
found in rows lining the approaches to the great 
temples— c.y., the avenue of 122 sandstone sphinxes 
erected by Amenhotep Hi, before the temple of 
Khonsu, at Karnak, and similar avenues at Thebes. 
These were largely ram- and jackal-headed figures, 
often bearing between their fore-paws a small 
statue of the king who erected them. It may be 

a uestioned, however, whether these innumerable 
gures were actually meant to act as guardians of 
the temple or were not rather merely an archi- 
tectural feature. Wiedemann’s opinion is as 
follows : 


’The etone rams, lions, etc., which we find as amulets, or 
which in many cases occupy the same position before Egyptian 
temples ns the sphinxes, must by no means be confounded with 
the sphinxes ; each was simply an image of the sacred animal 
of the god of the place, of the creature in which he took 
incarnate form, and each was therefore the equivalent of the 
statue of the god. There is no authority whatever for calling 
these objects by the name of sphinxes, and the mistaken 
nomenclature has arisen only from the fact that their office was 
the same, architecturally speaking.'! 

The origin of the conception of the sphinx is 
obscure. Sayce is of opinion that it arose from a 
transference to Egypt of the Babylonian idea of 
guardian genii exemplified in the winged bulls and 
cherubim of Chaldma. 


‘ The curious similarity in the functions assigned^ to the 
images of composite animals both in Egypt and Babylonia raises 
the presumption that the composite forms themselves were 
ultimately derived from a Babylonian source. ... It is only in 
Chaldsea that they find their explanation. . . . The sphli« of 
Giza still guards the desert of Giza because ages ago the noodmg 
waves of the Persian Gulf made the Babylonians believe that 
the world had arisen out of a watery chaos peopled by unformed 
creatures of monstrous shape.’* 

The inference, however, seems rather a wide on^ 
The idea of the necessity of protecting^ the tomb 
against evil genii is of very early_ date in ancient 
Egypt, and is itself connected, in the Pyramid 
Texts, with the actual local flood — the inundation 
of the Nile ; and it is difficult to^ see why it 
not have arisen independently in Egypt under 
similar conditions to those which produced it m 
Babylonia. Moreover, the type of the sphinx 
which most closely resembles that of the ^^oy- 
lonian guardian genii, the winged type, is of later 
date than the normal Egyptian sphinx. 

LITEBATBBR.-G. Maspero, Hist 
VOrient classigue, Paris, 1895-99, vol. i., . 

et Chaldie,’ Egyptian ‘Jn’o^^vols ii -If ’ 

- A. Wallis Budge, A Bist. of Egypt, do. 1902, yo\3.n.-iy . 
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Dictionary of Egyptian ArcTutology, do. BAIKIE. 

qpi'M07A I Life . — ^Baruch de Spinoza was 

bom at S^;rdam ou24thNov 1632 He came 
of a tribe of Spanish Jews, who had found m 
Portugal a precarious refuge from the attentions 

1 Eeligion of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tv., p. 199 f. 

2 The Eeligion of Ancient Egypt, p. 119 f- 
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of the Inquisition. His father, Michael de Spinoza, 
hearing that a securer home was to be found in the 
United Provinces, removed, thither. Already, in 
1593, a company of ‘ Marranos ’ had been received 
in Amsterdam, and had in 1598 formed the first 
synagogue in that city. Michael was chosen to 
fill several oflfices of trust in the fraternity. He 
was tlirice married : by his first wife he had a 
daughter Kehekah ; by his second a son Baruch 
and a daughter Miriam. 

Spinoza was instructed in all the puerile ■wisdom 
of the Synagogue. Of Isaac de Fonseca it is 
enough to say that he ■was afterwards a victim of 
the iniMstures of the sham Messiah, Shabbathai 
Sebi. Rabbi Saul Morteira, though kindly, was 
intellectually hardly superior to Fonseca. In 
Manasseh ben Israel Spinoza might have found a 
more sympathetic ad^viser; but during the years 
of gradual alienation Manasseh was absent on that 
mission to the Republican Government of England 
which led to the return of the Jews to our i^and. 
For very few of the standard authors did Spinoza 
indulge any feeling but profound contempt. ‘I 
have read,* he says, ‘some of the Kabbalistic 
triflers, at Avhose follies I was astonished beyond 
description.’* 

The Synagogue, moreover, was compelled to 
maintain a rigorous orthodoxy. Such toleration 
as was allowed to the Jews was -watched with 
jealous eyes. In 1617 the Remonstrants, fretted 
by the limitations that hedged in their own wor- 
ship, complained of the freedom accorded to the 
Synagogue ; and the complaint, though it did the 
petitioners no good, did tne Jews some harm. In 
1640 the vagaries of Uriel da Costa had created an 
uneasiness totally out of proportion to their in- 
trinsic importance ; and it is small wonder, then, 
that the authorities watched anxiously the growth 
of heresy in Spinoza’s mind. 

Discontented with the ^abbMa, the young man 
turned to secular studies. He felt above all the 
need of Latin, then the language indispensable alike 
in diplomacy and in science. Its elements he 
studied under a master conjectured by Meinsma* 
to have been a German named Felbinger. From 
Felbinger he perhaps learned a tinge of Socinianism. 
His next teacher was Francis Van den Ende, a 
physician and schoolmaster, who was suspected, 
not without reason, of imparting much more than 
Latin to his pupils. He made Spinoza not only a 
classical scholar, but a master of all the physics 
and physiology then known. It is probable that 
through Van den Ende Spinoza became acquainted 
with Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, and possibly Giordano Bruno. The 
subsequent history of Van den Ende is -well kno-wn. 
In 1674 he engaged ' in the stupid conspiracy of 
Rohan and the Marquise de Villiers against Louis 
xrv., and suffered death along -with his prin- 
cipals. 

There were others with whom about this time Spinoza came 
Into contact. We are told by Golerus that he became intimate 
with ‘ some learn’d Mcnnomtes.' One of the members of this 
sect, Jarrig Jellis, appears among his correspondents ; another, 
John Bredenberg, was the author of a so-called answer to the 
^actatxts Theologico ■ PoUticus, which reveals more of the 
disciple than of the antagonist. Peter Serarius often visited 
Spmoza, and assisted him in his correspondence with Oldenburg, 
l^ter Balling, Jan Eieuwertz, and others were also in his circle. 
The rumour indeed spread abroad that Spinoza was actually 
baptized. 

All this could scarcely escape the eyes of Morteira and his 
colleagues. For some time they had been dissatisfled with the 
tone of their pupil ; and matters came to a head when two of 
his companions stepped forward to accuse him of actual heresy. 
After a trial he was subjected to the ‘ lesser excommunication ’ ; 
and Morteira is said to have made strong personal appeals to 
the young free-thinker. But all was in vain ; and on 27th July 
1650 the final sentence was pronounced. The text may be seen 
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in -Van Vloten or in Freudenthal ; l it sho-ws that the condemna- 
tion was less for speculative error than for some overt act. 
Much has been written in censure of the rabbis ; their conduct 
will compare favourably with that of most other bodies on 
similar occasions. It is certain that Spinoza can have expected 
no milder treatment. 

The heretic did not hear his sentence. Shortly before, accord- 
ing to a somewhat doubtful story, his life had been attempted 
by a fanatical Jew, and he removed to the house of a Eemoii- 
strant friend near Amsterdam. Thence he wrote his reply to 
the excommunication. Tliis reply, which was in Spanish, is no 
longer extant ; its substance is doubtless to be found in the 
Traetatus Theologico-PoUticue. Thenceforward he was lost to 
his old associations, and perhaps, as some think, marked the 
severance by substituting for his Jewish name Baruch its Latin 
equivalent Benedict. 

Following the Jewish custom, he had most probably already 
learnt the art of ■ " ' ' .■ hioh the rapid advance 

of science was t important. Thi-ough 

this he earned a mouesi iiveimoou ; anu through this be became 
acquainted with Huygens and, later, with Leibniz. Friends, 
indeed, he never lacked. His fellow-students under Van den 
Ende and his Mennonite acquaintances held by him. When, in 
1660, he removed to Eynsburg, near Leyden, it was probiibly to 
be near the Eemonstrants, Eynsburg being then their head- 
quarters. In Aipril 1663 2 he again removed, to Voorburg, a 
suburb of the Hague, remaining there six years. 

From 1650 to 1660, or perhaps still earlier, he completed his 
study of the Cartesian philosophy, and developed at least the 
outlines of his own. It was his duty to teach Cartesianism to 
a certain private pupil ; but he early became dissatisOed with 
many of the principles which he had to teach. His objections 
he submitted to a coterie of students in Amsterdam. These 
enthusiasts speedily formed a kind of Spinozistic school, dis- 
cussed his papers, and communicated their difficulties to him. 
‘Spinoza's gifts as a teacher,’ says Lucas,3 ‘were such that he 
insensibly converted all men to his views.’ His influence over 
his little school, at any rate, was immense. Among the number 
were Simon de Vries, a wealthy medical student, John Bresser, 
apparently an older man, and Lodewijk Meyer, who afterwards 
edited more than one of his master’s works. Other acquaint- 
ances, more or less intimate, rapidly gathered round him. 
Pontiaan van Hattem became the founder of a curious Spinoz- 
istic church. Niels Stensen turned Eoman Catholic, and engaged 
in controversy with his former friend. The Huguenot St. Glain 
translated the Traetatus into French. Tydeman, Spinoza’s 
Voorburg landlord, was accused of being the creature of the 
‘ atheist and mocker.’ John Casearius, a name unearthed by 
Meinsma,^ became a botanist of eminence. To John Bouwmees- 
ter, an Amsterdam physician, Spinoza wrote the affectionate 
Epistte 87. Towards Adrian and John Koerbagh he cherished 
equally friendly feelings. The former was a physician of some 
skill, and, if we may trust Meinsma’s conjecture 5 that to him 
Epistle 28 was addressed, prescribed for his friend more than 
once. Both Adrian and John came under ecclesiastical censure, 
and died in prison. Henry Oldenburg of Bremen, the famous 
first secretary of the Eoyal Society, met Spinoza in 1661. He 
was a roan of insatiable curiosity, but of no philosophical depth, 
and constitutionally timid. At first his letters urge Spinoza to 
publish his speculations ; but after the appearance of the 
Traetatus he never ceases to ingeminate caution. 

Spinoza’s adherence to Descartes, if ever complete, was short- 
lived. Ikaie, in 1663 he threw into geometrical form, for the 
benefit of Casearius, the first two parts of the Principia ; but 
his own appendix, Cogitata Metaphpsica, contains clear evidence 
of independent thinking. Still earlier, if we may trust internal 
evidence, bad been written a treatise which shows yet more 
unmistakably how widely Spinoza had already diverged from 
Descartes. Before 1661 he had completed the Eorte Verhandel- 
ingvan God, de tlenseh, en deszelfs Welstand (‘ Short Treatise 
on God, on Man, and his Well-being’), a work discovered only 
in 1852. Of this book two Dutch MSS exist. Both contain 
notes, some obviously written by disciples, a few perhaps by 
Spinoza himself. The original latin has not been unearthed. 
Various strata of thought are to he detected in the work, from 
the early stage as represented in the curious dialogues to the 
mature appendix. 

There is every reason also to believe that the Ethics was far 
advanced before Spinoza left Voorburg. We may fix its com- 
position between 1061 and 1665, and the beginning of the Tract- 
atus Theologico-Politicus in the latter year. The date of the 
unfinished treatise de Intellectus Emendatione is uncertain ; 
but critics are practically unanimous in placing it before that 
of the Ethics. In addition to all this his correspondence also 
must have been voluminous ; for the large amount preserved 
includes only those letters which have a philosophical or 
scientific interest. The letters to Oldenburg are valuable as 
illustrating the indirect intercourse between Spinoza and Boyle. 
The correspondence with Huj'gens is polite, but not very 
illuminating. That with Simon de Vries, on the other hand, is of 
great importance. That with Blyenhergh, a burgess of Dort, is 
interesting as showing how Spinoza could deal with tedious pre- 
tenders to le.arning. To Peter Balling (probably the ‘ P. B.’ who 
translated the Pniieipia into Dutch) and to Hugo Boxel of Gor- 
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cum Spinoza writes with great sympathy and even with occasional 
flashes of humour, on the suiiject of ghostly manifestations. 

In 1671 (or, as Pollock thlnla, 1078) lie received an epistle 1 
now ascribed to Jacob Ostens, n Kotterdam surgeon. Ostens 
enclosed a document from Lambert Velthuysen of Utrecht, 
which contained a violent attack on the ‘atheistic' and 
‘immoral’ principles of the Traetatw. Spinoza's reply shows 
that he was unconscious of any irreligious tendency in his work. 
It is written in an unusually jiasslonate tone. Strangely enough, 
at a later time he became friendly with Velthuysen, and evens 
urged him to publish his strictures. 

With Albert Burgh, a scion of a rich Amsterdam family, once 
ids disciple (indeed ho was supposed till Melnsma’s time to bo 
the ‘ fellow-lodger' now known to have been Cascarius), Spinoza 
bad an interesting correspondence. In 1076 Burgh entered the 
Boman Church, and wrote to his old master a curious letter 
advising him lor his good. Spinoza's answer is the most con- 
temptuous of ail ills writings. Burgh's one argument, indeed— 
the continuity of the Church— was not likely to have weight 
with one who could trace his spiritual ancestry to Abraham. 

Meanwhile, Spinoza entertained hopes of support from the 
de Witts ; and they In return appear to have claimed such 
assistance as he could give. At what time he received the small 
pension which John do Witt settled on him we do not know; 
but ns early ns 1003® he was planning the open publication of 
his works, with the countenance of ‘some holding the highest 
places in tlio State.' Tlie Grand Pensionary must have known 
him even in the P.ynshurg days. With de Witt's supporter, 
John Iludde, burgomaster of Amsterdam, we know® Spinoza 
to have been intimate ; and contemporary squibs speak of the 
Traclatus ns ' written In collnborntion with the devil and pub- 
lished wltli the connivance of do Witt.’ Spinoza did what he 
could for the Pensionary ; and his hopes werp centred in the 
success of the anti-cccicsiasticnl policy of the great statesman. 
Pe Witt, however, could not favour open heresy ; and the pub. 
llcatlon of the Elhiet was accordingly postponed. Excited 
perhaps by the appearance of a Dutch version of the Ltviathan 
in 1007, Spinoza turned to other studies, and in 1070 the Tratia- 
tue Theologko-PoHUcun, a work of epoch-making Importanoo, 
was pulilishcd anonymously. Spinoza suppressed a projected 
Puten translation ; ® but preeautions were vain. On the rise of 
William of Orange to power, orthodoxy resumed its sway; and 
in 1074 the work was formally prohibited. The Oliurch of Homo 
soon followed suit; and the jfVacfnfue shares with tho Levialhan 
the honour of flgurlng on the Index. 

In 1070 Spinoza removed to the Hague, lodging at first In the 
Vcorkay with a widow named Van dor Wervo. Thirty years 
later the Lutheran minister Oolorus occupied the same room, 
and was thus able to make those inquiries the results of which 
appear in his biography. But Spinoza's stay was short. Within 
a year he removed to the house of a painter named Van dcr 
Spljok, on the Pavlljoensgracht; and hero ho remained till his 
death. He might, It is true, have easily improved his financial 
position, Simon do Vries in vain offered him a donation of 
‘8000 florins ; and, when the same devoted pupil, feeling the 
approach of death, endeavoured to make Spinoza his heir, ho 
refused to accept more than 800 florins per annum. He had 
already yielded up to his relatives the whole of his patrimonial 
inberllaneo except a single bed. In 1078 ® ho declined the offer 
of the chair of philosophy at Heidelberg made by the Elector 
Palatine Karl Ludwig.* 

During his remaining years ho lived a life of extraordinary 
seclusion, staying within doors often for days together. Two 
episodes alone broke the monotony. In 1072 de Witt was 
brutally murdered by the populace, Spinoza's philosophic calm 
was for once disturbed. He burst into a passion of weeping, 
and was with dlflloulty prevented from afllxlng a placard, with 
the words ‘ Ultiml barbarormn ' upon It, to the walls of the 
prison where the deed was done. Shortly afterwards he in- 
curred an oven greater risk. CondO's winter quarters were at 
Utrecht, and Spinoza visited the French general under safe- 
conduct. He there received marks of favour, and the offer of a 
pension from Ixmls xiv. Refusing the pension, he returned to 
the Hague, where he found himself in great danger of being 
torn to pieces ns a spy. Van dcr Spljek indeed expected the 
house to be stormed by the mob ; but Spinoza reassured him, 
saying that many of the cliict men in the city knew the nature 
of his errand ; if the worst came to the worst, iic would go out 
alone and meet the fate of do Witt. The purpose of this strange 
excursion remains a mystery ; but it seems most likely that the 
authorities deliberately chose him, os a man of European 
reputation but no diplomatist, to open up with the French 
informal negotiations which it would be easy to disavow. 

ifcanwhile ills reputation continued to grow, and the circle of 
his acquaintance to widen. Chief among his new friends was 
Mbniz (ij.v.), whose indebtedness to Spinoza, minimized by 
himself, has recently beer, mad* clear.® In 1670, having already 
rend thf TrsAttw, Leibniz began t'l cx>rri:sp<mti on the neutral 
subject of optics. Spinoza received his rdvances with caution, 
refusing to show him tlic Klhiet. But in lOiC I-eibnlz's aversion 
yielded to an admiration of which afterwards he erdcavoured 
to make light. The introduction was brought about by Goerge 
Solmllcr. At first the younger man was quite fascinated by the 
older • but there was a want of fntclicctual sincerity In lyiibnlz 
which rendered permanent confidence impossible. To Schuller 
was also due tlie acquaintance between Spinoza and Tecblrn- 
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hausen. Correspondence began in 1070, Tschlrnhausen was 
one of the select few to whom the BtMc* was entrusted ; and 
his criticisms were among the keenest '.hat the author ever had 
to meet. Soon afterwards we And him in Ixindon, where he 
removed a misunderstanding that had clouded the relations of 
Boyle and Oldenburg with their friend. In later years Tsebim- 
hausen drew largely, witliout acknowledgment, on Spinoza's 
de InUlUcttu JlmendaUont for his HedMna MentU 

Spinoza’s mental activity during his later years, probably 
because of falling health, was slight In comparison with what it 
had been. It Boems that he revised t’nc F.lhiet, possibly adding 
the remarkable propositions tlinl close tlie fifth part. In 1676 
he endeavoured to publish the work ; hut the divines and the 
Cartesians again Intcrfcrcd.i Phthisis was congenital with 
Spinoza, and its advances wore not retarded liy tlic climate of 
the IlaMo. Early in Feb. 1077 Schuller wrote to Leibniz that 
the end was approaching. The rraefafus PotUiewi was laid aside 
for ever, and the design for a comprehensive •ohomc of natural 
philosophy was not even sketched out. Prath came suddenly 
at the last, just in time, perhaps, to save him from tlie fate of 
Koerbagh. Feeling worse than usual, ho had sent to Amsterdam 
for a medical friend, probably Schuller.® On Saturday. 20tli 
Feb. 1077, he came downstairs and converscil with the Spljek*, 
smoked a pipe, and went early to lied. Next oay he again 
came down. Schuller had now arrived, and ordered somo 
broth, of which, on the return of tlie Spijeks from morning 
service, ho partook quite heartily. There seemed no reason 
why they should not go to church again In the afternoon ; hut 
on their return they heard that Spinoza was dead. 'Tlis 
physician returned at once to Amsterdam. Many apocryphal 
details have been added to this narrat’e.- bv — — -rr*. 

There Is no ground for the suspicion, i ■■■ -'.i ■ ' . P : 

among others,® that the phyBielan and i; a ! ■ ■ 

trived a outhanaBlo— conduct condemned by Spinoza liimsclf.® 
Spinoza's property fetched bo little that his sister Bobekah did 
not claim the inheritance. The MSS of the Opera Potlhmia 
were duly conveyed to Jan Uieuwertz. Meyer furniBhed the 
preface, and Schuller, as we now know, supervised the publica- 
tion. In the next year the work was anathematized. 

Spinoza was a man of middle height, with a distinctly Jewish 
countenance, the swarthy complexion of a Spaniard, and a fore- 
head befitting a philosopher. He was abstemious nliiiost to 
asoetlclsm, rigidly careful to keep liis expenditure within his 
means, but cheerful In his demeanour. He conversed on affable 
terroa alike with the lilghcBt and the lowest. Such signs of 
Impatience as wo detect in his letters show merely that his 
serenity was not ottalncd without on effort. A iiohlo Independ- 
ence was perhaps the most marked feature fn his character. 
His intcilcctunl hardihood, almost unparalleled as It was, 
invotved no intotcrance of too views of others. Love of truth 
was his guiding principle. To children he ehowed himself 
tender, affectionate, and even playful. Ho is one of the very 
highest oxponcntB of the phlloBophIcal and self-centred virtues; 
if we must find fault, it is to point out hisiaek of an active bene- 
volence, of a passionate zeal like that of Paul for saving the 
world at large. He had not, in fact, a truly broad Imraanity. 
Ho has been charged with moral cowardice. It Is asserted tliat 
there is a kind of tupprettio teri in the Tractatiu, and that 
theological terms are, in the Elldei, frequently used In a mis- 
leading sense. But this seems a harsh Judgment. His learning 
has recently been sliown to have been great.® The publication 
by Von Rovigens in 1889 of an Inventory of his library proves 
the wide range of his acquirements. He was, unquestionably, 
weakest In the domain of the inductive sciences. 

Of portraits of Spinoza the best Is that at Wolfenbllttel, of 
which there is a copy at the Hague, and which is reproduced 
in Martlncau, Somo copies of the Opera PoMuma ha« a 
portrait, perhaps derived from the Wolfenbiittcl painting, pis 
miniature reproduced by Sohaarschmldt® inav be (fcnulne. 
There is also a portrait in the German translation of C^Icrus.r 
Bp\nozo.*B drawing of hlmflcU nfi llftsanlcllo wwi Kon hy Ooierui, 
but has apparently perished. . ,,i 

The dlscovctj’ of th® ‘f® J?®® ^852, and the Wcentury of his 

death in 1877, roused great interest. At the blcentenaiy Renan 
delivered his famous culo^um. In 1880 the bronze smtuc by 
Hcxnmcr was unveiled at the Hague ; while a tablet In the twi 
of the house that stands on the smo of (b)Inoza s jiyJgIngs m the 
Pavlljoensgracht marks the spot where fie spent bis last days, 

ir, PnJWSOPny.—l. its aim. — The bjiccuIig 
tions of Spinoza, never forgot their practical end. 
It was Ills object to 'discover and attain soino- 
thing wliich would enable him to enjoy si^reine, 
continuous, and permanent hapmness, ,"*8 
philosophy aims at ‘ tranquillizing the mind of tlie 
Individual, and elevating social life. But soon 
he discovered that well-licing is not to fie captured 
by a direct assault.^® Hence Spinoza a doctnno is 
not primarily a metaphysic but an etlnc; nay, 
moifc, it is not so much a philosophy as a religion. 

1 Ep, 63. * Freudenthal, LehenrgtseElehU, p. 290. 
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‘There is,’ he says,’ ‘for sciences but one purpose, 
to vhich they should all bo directed, namely, 
supremo human perfection.’ And this perfection 
can bo reached. ‘ Those who deny that men can 
ever attain virtue or truth, by that very denial 
prevent themselves from attaining it.’’ But this 
rirtno can be reached only through intellectual 
certainty. We may perhaps hazard a guess m to 
the process by which he was led to his aeductions. 
His spiritual ancestry was theological ; hence his 
first independent thought moved on theological 
lines. His life, again, had led him to attach a 
supreme importance to ‘ fortitude.’ But a mere 
unreasoned fortitude was worse than useless. 
Spinoza was the last man to court unnecessary 
pain. Eesolved to live his own life, he desired to 
practise that animositas by which * a man strives 
to preserve his own being in accordance with the 
dictates of reason.’ ’ Eesolved, on the other hand, 
to be of use to his fellows, he desired also to 
practise that gencrositas whereby, solely under 
the dictates of reason, a man seeks to unite other 
men in friend .>ip to himself.- Virtue of any kind 
appeared to him impossible without ‘adequate 
knowledge.’* Hence the necessity of a method 
for discovering the true. 

2. Logic and doctrine of method. — Truth is its 
own ultimate guarantee; ‘it is not necessary to 
know that wo know.’’ But by trath is not meant 
the correspondence with any physical fact. An 
architect’s idea of a building is ‘ true,’ even if the 
building is never erected, provided that the idea 
conforms to the rules of architecture.® On the 
other hand, a reckless assertion is none the less 
false because it may turn out accidentally ‘ true.’ 
It is as well, therefore, to note how the true differs 
from the false. 

Knowledge is of many kinds. It may arise 
from hearsay; from mere experience (‘ab experi- 
entia vaga — a phrase borrowed from Bacon); 
froni inference (‘ubi essentia rei ex alia re con- 
clnditur'). All these are ‘inadequate’ kinds of 
knowledge. True perception arises only when the 
thing is perceived solely through its essence or by 
the knowledge of its ‘ proximate cause.’ Nor, 
when wo employ this method, do we need another 
method to test it. Otherwdse there would be a 
constant regress to infinity — which is as absurd as 
to say that, because tools are needed to make tools, 
therefore no tools can ever be made.’ Falsity 
consists^ in mistaldng accidents for essence.® 
Simple ideas then are necessarily true ; inadequate 
ideas arise from the careless juxtaposition of two 
or more simple ideas. To attain truth, we have 
ony to split ideas into their simple components.® 

To exclude confusion, the following rules must 
bo observed: (1) the definition of a thing should 
comprehend the proximate cause ; and (2) all the 
properties of the thing must bo capable of being 
deduced from it. Thus only shall wo secure the 
two essentials of adequate knowledge— clearness 
and distinctness in our ideas. Spinoza illustrates 
Ins meaning by asserting that the ordinary defini- 
tion of a circle merely defines one of its properties. 
It should be defined as the figure described by a 
hno whereof one end is fixed and the other free.” 
To this assertion certain acute objections were 

** py Tschimhauson ; and Spinoza found some 
diluculty in answering them.” A further objection 
importance, ns it brings us to the very centre 
of the Spinozistic philosophy. This idea of defini- 
tion involves a confusion between the ‘formal’ 
law of cause and effect and the * objective ’ law of 
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logical deduction. 'The relation,’ says Spinoza,’ 
‘between the abscissm and the ordinates of a curve 
results from the nature of the curve precisely as 
the essences of created things result from the 
nature of God.’ But reallj' this relation does not 
result at all ; it only emerges later in our minds 
because of their incapacity to grasp many ideas at 
once. Nevertheless it is necessary to notice this 
essential feature of Spinoza’s theorj'. An effect 
neither follows nor precedes its cause ; the dis- 
tinction between the two is merely, to him, one of 
logical convenience.’ 

So far, then, of the definitions of created things. 
But what of uncreated, and of the ultimate idea 
of all, that of God ? If definition is nothing but 
the ‘ objective ’ [i.c. nearly what we now call the 
‘subjective’) aspect of cause, what then of God 
the First Cause? The rules for defining an un- 
created thing’ lay it down that all idea of cause 
must be excluded, while no abstraction is permis- 
sible. It would seem therefore hard to define God ; 
and yet all knowledge is conditioned by the know- 
ledge of Him. Everything is either in sc or in 
alio ; if it is in alio, it must, as we have seen, be 
defined by the aliud ; if m se, where is the defini- 
tion to begin ? If God is defined by His attributes, 
they must be His causes, and therefore (logically) 
prior to Him. Spinoza meets the difiiciilty by 
using the vulgar phrase (‘ nt vulgo dicitur ’),* Causa 
sui. From this definition Spinoza imagined it 
possible to deduce properties.® Among these pro- 
perties he regards existence as one : ‘ When the 
definition of the [uncreated] thing has been given, 
there must be no room for doubt as to whetlier it 
exists or not.’® Conceive a Being the verj’ essence 
of which is existence. We can conceive such a 
Being : therefore it exists. This startling proposi- 
tion 18 an extension of the Cartesian ‘ Cogito ergo 
sum.’ Upon the idea of this Being all knowledge 
is based. ‘ That method is the most perfect wdiich 
exhibits the standard of the idea of the most 
perfect Being.’ ’ ‘ As soon as possible, we must in- 
quire whether there is such a Being, which is the 
cause of all things as its “ objective ’’ essence is the 
cause of all our ideas.’® 

What Spinoza meant by his ‘perfect Being’ is 
doubtful. But it is at any rate certain that it is 
not an abstract deity — so much so that Spinoza 
forbids ns to deduce abstract essences from the 
idea of God. Such generalizations, formed by 
abstracting from a number of individuals, are 
nothing but negations. All things follow from 
the divine nature ; but these ‘ things ’ are ‘ indi- 
viduals ’;* and hence ‘we must admit into our 
definitions as few abstract nouns as possible.’’® 
Yet the first deducibles from God are not individual 
things ; they are res fixa:, cctcma:, and yet singu- 
larcs. What then are these? They are present 
everywhere, the genera of the definitions of indi- 
vidual things, and the causa proximee of all things ; 
but their real nature is obscure. 

3. The geometrical method of the Ethics. — ^At 
this point the Tractatus de Intellcctus Emendations 
(‘Treatise on the Improvement of the Understand- 
ing’) breaks off; and we therefore turn to the 
Ethics. At the outset of this work we are struck 
by a change of method. The title-page speaks of 
‘ Ethica ordine geometrico demonstrata.’ Spinoza’s 
motive for using axioms, postulates, and proposi- 
tions is not quite clear. Causation being but 
logical deduction, he regarded things, which are 
implicit in the idea of God, as capable of being 
draMTi out explicitly, precisely ns from the defini- 
tion of a circle its properties can be deduced. Con- 
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fusing logical necessity -with dynamic efficiency, 
he states in one place that God is the cause, of all 
things ; ^ in another, that God is all things. In i. 
11 he tells ns that everything must have a cause 
of its existence ; hut in the ordinary sense of the 
Avord ‘cause’ this is obviously false. What is 
necessary is a cause of its coming into existence. 
This confusion is the source of much difficulty in 
the interpretation of Spinoza. In any case the 
choice of the Euclidian method is the natural con- 
comitant of this theory of causation. The example, 
it is true, had been set by Descartes ; but Spinoza 
AvonJd have used it even if Descartes had not antici- 
pated him. Not that he thought that the method 
excluded error. Already he had used it to exhibit 
the Cartesian system at a time Avhen he did not 
believe in it. But he saw clearly that error is 
more easily brought to light by this means than 
by any other. Of course there ate objections to 
ite nse. The cogency of Euclid is due to the fact 
that his primary assumptions are either self-evi- 
dent or at least sufficiently near the truth for the 
purpose in hand ; whereas it is precisely Spinoza’s 
definitions and axioms that arouse controversy. 
Another objection was first brought forward by 
Tschimhausen,® and has been developed by 
Joachim,® Busolt,^ and others. From a geometrical 
definition we can deduce but one property. All 
others can be deduced only by bringing other defini- 
tions into relation Avith the first. Similarly, Avhen 
Spinoza ‘ deduces ’ from the definition of God, he 
is really, though unconsciously, deducing from 
other definitions. His right to select one attribute 
as the defining property is the matter in dispute. 
And hence Ave are not surprised to find that he 
constantly, if tacitly, varies the definition. When 
* Substance ’ fails him, he has recourse to ‘ Nature’ ; 
when ‘ Nature’ gives Avay, he substitutes ‘ Reality ’ ; 
when ‘ Reality ’ is not concrete enough, he falls 
back on ‘God.’ Thus Spinoza himself is often 
driven to drop the deductive method, and to alloAv 
himself the luxury of explanations, notes, and 
appendices. Occasionally he even calls in ex- 
perience to confirm his theoretical propositions. 

ij. Metaphysical doctrine. — (a) Substance. — 
Spinoza’s God is not the deity of any religious 
system. His conception may be expressed, pro- 
visionally at least, by the term ‘Reality.’ All 
things exist in alio. Retracing our course, Ave 
track the aliud to its conditioning someAvhat ; and 
finally we must arrive either at blank nonentity 
and scepticism or at certainty based on that ulti- 
mate Reality of which ‘things’ are expressions. 
The first alternative being impossible to Spinoza, 
he came to the second. He had already shoAvn to 
his oAvn satisfaction in the de Deo that God exists ; 
and in the Ethics, though he gives certain formal 
.’definitions, he in fact takes Reality as a first 
i postulate. 

-*'This Reality is not mere Being — ^not (to use 
Hegel’s phrase) the night in which all coavs are 
black. It is a concrete, pregnant, and living con- 
ception, positiA’e in itself and capable of positive 
development. Spinoza makes desperate attempts 
to give it a higher position than that of the mere 
abstract home of attributes. The infinite is not 
less, but more, positive because it is indeterminate. 
Yet he cannot ahvays rid himself of an abstract 
way of regarding Reality. As Caird Avell puts 
it,® the ultimate, -with him, is reached not by re- 
conciling opposing elements, but by abstracting 
from their difference. Still, Spinoza’s intention 
Avas always to represent the real as concrete.* 

-'This idea appears under many difierenc aspects. 

1 Elh. ii. 49, Cor, schol. 2 Bp S2. 

3 A Study of the Ethics of Sjnnoza, pp. 115-119. 

4 Die Grundzuge der Erkenntnisstheorie und Metaphyzik 
Spinoza's, pp. 72-74. 

5 Spinoza, p. 14G. 


Tracing back the chain of causes, we reach at last 
the Causa sui. As cause, it is Natura naturans, 
that which underlies phenomena. As caused, it is 
Natura naturata ; i.e., it is identical, in a sense, 
with the ]ffienomenal Avorld. From another point 
of vieiv. Reality is Substance, that Avhich is in 
itself and is conceived through itself~a restriction 
of the use of the u’ord which Spinoza had not 
alAvays made.* Yet another Avord is ‘Nature,’ 
Avhich’is unum ceternum, per se infinitum-, but 
the Avord expresses Reality rather as the productive 
source of things than as their underlying principle. 
Hence it is less frequently employed in the Ethics 
than elseivhere. Lastly, by the term ‘God’ is 
meant a Being absolutely infinite, that is ‘Sub- 
stance consisting of infinite attributes, whereof 
each expresses eternal and infinite essentiality.’® 
From this definition the idea of personaJite, often 
ascribed to God in the de Deo and in the Cogitata 
Metaphysica,* Ix&s been rigidly excluded. God is 
no longer good; He no longer has a will; He is 
‘perfect,’ but not in the moral sense;® nor does 
He ever act for an end.* 

first few propositions prove, or state, the identity of these 
vanousideas. Coitso sui must have necessary existence; hence 
it is Substance. Substance is necessarily infinite ; therefore it 
is God. Thence we pass to the proof that there is but one 
Substance ; 6 but, if God is infinite in infinite ways, this seems 
little more than a truism. Yet Spinoza was convinced! that 
he could deduce from his definitions less obvious conclusions 
than these. First, God is the most real (or perfect) entity. 
Secondly, He is-one and whole. Thirdly, He is concrete, not 
abstract. He has infinite attributes, but not ‘infinite’ in a 
numerical sense ; nor is He one in a numerical sense. He is in 
fact the unchanging Unity which underlies the fleeting mani- 
festations of the many. AVere there not this simplicity beneath 
the complexity of Nature, Nature could not possibly be con- 
ceived. Yet God is not the whole as including the parts for, 
if so, as parts, they would be independent of Him. To separate 
the whole into parts is to destroy ih By this we see that Spinoza 
means to assert that the Reality involves a reconciliation of all 
difference; but whether he is always consistent is another 
matter. 

In what sense God is ‘concrete* we have seen. He is 
‘infinite’ not through negation, but because He admits of un- 
limited predicates being affirmed of Him. It is only the im- 
perfection of language that compels us to use a negative terra 
of a quality essentially positive.s 
That God exists of necessity is shown both o priori and a 
posteriori ; f® but the real demonstration lies in the whole theory 
of which the proofs are a part, and this we may sum up as 
follows. 

The notion of cause is reciprocal ; ei'erything that is involves 
God as its cause, just as much as God involves it. -Now, things 
are perceived by us under the entangling notions of time, place, 
and the like. Such conceptions are mere phantoms. Never- 
theless, the things are not altogether phantasmal ; nay, they 
appear simply because they really are. ‘ Kvery idea of every 
existing thing necessarily involves the eternal and infinite 
essence.’ If The tiniest entity implies infinitude. G<^, then, 
both is and is not identical with the many. He is identical 
with the many in so far as they are implicit in Him ; Ho is 
different, inasmuch as He is not subject to the mutaboM of 
the many. He is not the sum of what appears ; he is all that 
is. ‘He is the immanent cause of all things, and not the 
transient.' 13 Spinoza will have no dualism. ‘Godand^ture 
—the phrase of the earlier writings— gives place to God or 
Nature.’ Nay, even space and thought must be united in one, 
which includes both. The idealists also allow but one ; but that 
is done by subsuming space under thought. The materiausM 
subsume thought under space. Spinoza's form of monlOT is 
peculiar to himself, and is exhibited in his remarkable doctrine 
of attributes. , , . , 

(6) Attributes. — Sabstancecan be, andis, knoAvn. 

‘ I have,’ says Spinoza, ‘ os clear an idea (if not m 
clear an image) of God as of a triangle/ Experi- 
ence shoAVS that -Ave :un form tAVO clear ide^ of 
Substance — as extended and as thinking.^ lienee 
extension and thought are each co-extensive_Avitli 
Substance ; nay, they are_ Substance, or, as Spinoaa 
phrases it, they are attributes of Substance. It 

1 See Cog. Met. ii. 12, where he speaks ot ‘ created substances,' 
and de Deo, i. 2, where he calls e.vtension a substance. 

3 De Deo, i. 2, cfialogue, ad iniL 
3J?/A.'i.def. 8. . r. , o 

* See, however, the dialogue m a« Deo.i. i. 

8 Of. rie Deo, i. 2. 

1 Ep. 83, to Tsohirnbausen. ® Eth. f. 13. 

9 Int. Em. xi. 89. Sth. i. 11, and scnoi. 

11 Elh. ii. 45. 13 Ep. 73. 

13 Ib. 50. 
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I is essential to the nature of Substance that each 
I of its attributes should be conceived per «c._ All 
I the attributes have always been together in it, 
\ nor could one have been produced from another ; 
\but each expresses the reality of substance.’^ 
lEach of the two attributes that wo know (and each 
(Of the others, did wo know them) gives us a final 
account of ultimate Reality. 

/' The two attributes were accepted from Descartes ; 
but with startling diflerenccs. Descartes “ denied 
that God is extended. Space is a creature of God, 
who gave it its ‘ primary^ qualities of motion and 
rest, three dimensions, and the like. Tlic ‘ second- 
ary ’ qualities he regarded as not created by God, 
but due to the percipient mind. To Spinoza the 
whole idea of ' creation ’ is repugnant. 

The attributes are independent of each other. 
Body cannot determine the mind to think, nor 
mind determine the body to move.* Ideas arc 
duo to God ns res cogitans simply ; motion and 
rest to Him as res extensa simply.* How, then, is 
the unity of God secured! 'I'licrc are infinite 
attributes, each pointing to an independent 
essence: how, then, is there but one Reality! 
Spinoza’s proof' is curious. Ho says that, if 
twenty men exist, there roust be a reason, over 
and above the cause of human existence in general, 
why (wentg men should exist. But the definition 
of God, impljung existence, yet contains no 
provision for several substances. Hence only one 
can exist. This ingenious argument occurs again ; 
but it is hardly convincing. All that really is 
shown is that number is beside the question ; and 
so Spinoza himself seems to recognize* when ho 
says ‘ cum qui Deum unum vel unicum nuncupat, 
impropere de co loqui.’ God, then, is merely 
indmsible Reality. But, if there is no passage 
from extension to thought, how are we to account 
for fto statement that extension and thought 
move in parallel lines— that for every aficetion of 
space there is a corresponding afibetion of mind ! 


The point Is too ntstrnsc to be discussed here In detail. 
Diaiculties cnouph remain. I( It Is IntcUivenco that pcrcch'cs 
attribute, then tnoupht, which Is an attribute, seems made a 
Judgy of itself; Indeed, ns Tsohimhausen pointed out,r thouRbt 
Is conscious of extension also, and lienee. In the forcible phrase 
of Martineau, elected as a consul, it soon poses as a dictator. 
In one ot Ids most striking pages Pollock® asks wliat digercnco 
it would make if every attribute but tliouglit were destroyed ; 
and the answer is simply ’Kone.’ Then why docs Spinoa 
postulate other attributes T Above ail, why demand an Infinite 
number? Wo might ask other questions. Docs thought cor- 
respond wltli taeh of tiicm, so that we have a scries of pairs of 
which thouglit is always one? Or la there another scries of 
pairs, like extension and tliought, but not the same, in each of 
which one, hut not the other, can look over Us neighbour’s wall, 
and In which neither can sec any farther? Splnoa® Idnta at 
answers to these questions, but gives no aatlslactory solution. 

Monism Is neither good nor bod In Itself. There Is nothing, 
apart from good reasons, Uiat makes monism hotter than dual- 
ism or than inllnitlsm. What, tlicn. Is it beyond prejudice that 
compels us to posit any unifj-lng principle of these Inflnlta 
attributes, which are distinctly stated to have nothing In 
common? Spinosa'a theory made him reduce the many to one. 
Experience showed Idm two. But you do not bridge tho 
Channel by siraplv calling England a part ol Europe. 

As Martineau B has shown, there is an essential difTcrcnco 
between extension and thouglit in their relations to tticir modes. 
Body is a limited fragment ot cxten«ion ; our minds arc not 
■limited fragments of the inflnito mlnd-stuf?. For, thougli all 
I Mndividual things arc animate, II they do not think; they arc 
jonly thought of. Nor docs Owl Ilimsclf think; those who 
I ascribe tliought to Him are like those wlio sliould confuse the 
I Dog-star with the animal that harks. 13 Intcllcctis lielongs to 
I Haturanaturata, not to Kalura tinfiirorw. Kay, toattrUiuto 
thought to God would he to attrilmte to Him an IrapcrtccUon. 

There is difficulty enough, tlien, in tho transi- 
tion from substance to attribute. TJierc is liarUly 
less in that from attribute to mode. 

I Kl/i. 1. 10, Bchol. 3 Prime, i. 23. 

3 i:th. ili. 2. 4 Ib. 11. 0. 0. 

® lb. i. 8, sohol. 2, Ep. Si. 6 jp Ep. so. 

‘ Ep. 70. 8 Spinoza-, p. 1(H. 

00 . 

?? of Spinoza^, pp. 180-102, Topes of Eth. Theory, i. 805. 

U Ffh. ii. IS, schol. laii.l. lT.BchoI. 

*3 Ep, 0. 


(c) Modes, infinite. — Mode is an afleotion of 
Substance, that which exists not in se but in alio.^ 
It will thus partake of the twofold nature of 
Substance. * As we have seen, ‘ things ’ are both 
extended and ‘aniniata’ ; and modes are ‘things’ 
under the phcnomcnalizing influence of time. In 
coming under that influence they lose some of 
their reality. All things follow from tho divine 
perfection, but nil arc not eaually perfect— a 
noctrine of ethical import.' ''The First Cause 
alone is perfect ; that which is directly produced 
by God is tlio nearest approach to perfection (it is 
‘infinite’ in its own kind, and admits of the least 
negation).’ That which is produced mediately is 
imperfect in nccordanco with its degree of medinoy. 
'/TJuis an infinite number of modes follows from 
God ‘by tho necessity of the divine nature.’* 
Mode, then, is a device for deducing tlic finite 
from the infinite. But the step is not made at 
once.’ We pass first to infinite modes. ''These are 
Substance in its totality considered as active. 
Extension is barren until touched to life by motion 
and rest ; and these have an infinitely extended 
range. Similarly, Substance ns tliought, when its 
decks are cleared for action, appears as inicllcctns 
absolute infinitus. Yet both tfieso, though infinite, 
are intelligible notyicr se hut per alind. They ard 
therefore inodes, not attributes — ‘sons of God' in) 
the language of tlie de Deo.* * 

Each of these imnicdiato infinite modes gives 
birth lo ‘mediate’ infinite modes. Under motion 
and rest stands tho facies totivs vniversi,^ whicli, 
though varying internally, is in total always the 
same. Spinoza’s account is brief ; but the doctrine 
seems to be derived from that of Descartes, that 
the quantity of motion in the nnivcrBc is constant. 
By this Descartes meant moinontuiu. Had Spinoza 
lived now, ho would doubtless linve expressed his 
‘mode' in terms of the Conseiwation of Energy, 
Tliat there were other such ‘mediate infinite 
modes’ is likely enough ; but conjecture may well 
be spared. 

'<<EIow intellect, which is a mode, can yet be 
absoluteij' infinite is hard to see. ‘ Our mind, so 
far ns it understands, is an eternal mode of think- 
ing, determined bj’ another ptcmnl mode, and this 
by another, and so on in infinitum ; so that all 
logetber constitute God’s etcrnnl and infinite 
intellect.’* Thus ‘God’s intellect’ is hero n.oed ns 
equivalent to the sum-total of liuman intellects, 
including potential intellect as well ns actual ; 
and it denis not merel}’' with extension, but with 
thought itself. Every thought is capable of being 
inado the obiect of another thought, and so on ad 
infinitum. The absolutely infinite intellect is 
identical with the whole of these actual or 
potential scries. Here for once Spinoza seems to 
use the terra ‘infinite' in the sense which ho clso- 
whero rejects — tliat of indefinitely numerous.’* 

In tlio attribute of tliought the mediate ctomal 
mode, corresponding to tho facies in extension, is 
not given by Spinoza. Did wo know the other 
attributes, wo should find each of them throwing 
off stems, first immediate and then mediate, in a 
series of similar pairs. Bub even to we have not 
bridged the chasm from the infinite to the finite. 
How is that lo bo done ! 

{d) Modes, finite. — Spinoza’s answer is that 
finite things are themselves in a sense infinite. 
Their essences arc eternal ; their existence finite. 
In Eth, i. 17, schol., c.g., wo leam tliat a man is 
the, cause of aiiolhcr man’s existence, but not of 
his essence, for the latter is eternal.*. Peopling 
the vast heaven of eternitj' are counties^ iiosls of 

\ 

I Eth. I., cief. 6. 3 Pp. 10, 3 Eth. I. 29.\ 

4 i. 0. 3 Ep. 04. 8 Eth, V. 40, schoi. 

■ Bco Martinenu, Study of Spinoza^ pp. 108-200. 

I 8 Cf. /nl. Am. vili. 63. 
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eternal essences ; they pass for a moment through 
the entangling atmosphere of existence, and flash 
into a transient light. Essence ' is ‘ the manner in 
which created things are comprehended in God’s 
attributes.’ Hence the essences even of finite 
things are eternal. Thus the passage from the 
infinite to the ' essence of a finite thing is biit a 
passage to the entirely finite. But whence comes 
the partial finitude ? 

Everything left to the play of its own essence 
would bo eternal. Nothing can be destroyed,* 
exceptby a thing of the same kind, external to itself. 
The essence of a thing neither brings it into exist- 
ence nor expels it thence. There cannot be a finite 
thing until there is another finite thing to 
determine it ; and that other is itself determined 
by another finite thing ; and so ad, infinitum,^ So 
also there is no particular thing than which there 
is not a more powerful one by which it may be 
destroyed.* But whence does the finite get its 
first impulse? This indefinite series is not true 
infinity,® Nay, finiteness, a mere negation, .seems to 
have been unconsciously pressed into the domain 
of causality. As Martineau well puts it, finding 
the ‘ most capacious essences struck with sterility^ 
in the domain of actual things, Spinoza invents a 
second kind of causality, the despised inductive,* 
Ho has boon defended on the ground that this second 
causality, being bound up with temporal existence, is a mere 
illusion. Spinoza's particular things, say some, have no real 
existence ; and therefore the series of causes that leads to them, 
being Illusory also, la of course Irreconcilable with the eternal 
causaiity. Much in his language lends countenance to this 
theory. In Ep. 29, e.p., he says that extended substance is not 
really divided, as we are so prone to divide It in imagination. 
Yet elsewhere ho speaks of particular things as ‘actually 
existing ’ ; i and this existence seems to have been objective 
(Jormalis). Else why docs he tell us that the finite Is only In 
part negative f 8 Admitting, then, to the full the illusorincss 
of the temporal existence of particular things, wo are still 
unable to reconcile the two lines of causality into one. How 
they put on this illusory actuality is precisely the dlilloulty 
which Spinoza docs not meet. Ho provides causes for the real 
and causes also for the phenomenal ; but he says nothing as to 
how the real becomes phenomenal. 

Assuming, however, this double causality, lot us see how It 
works. The existence of each thing is a mediate infinite mode. 
If left to its essence, the thing would simply bo. But it comes 
into a ‘ struggle for existence ’ with other cssences.B Hence 
arise the Ideas of contingency, possibility, end the like. If the 
circumstances of the temporal world forbid the appearance of 
the thing, wo call Its existence ‘impossible’ ; should they not 
forbid itj we call it ‘ probable ’ or ‘ possible.’ But in either case 
the contingency Is merely a phrase for our Ignorance.i® 

To sum up; a finite individual thing is a 
fusion of its eternal essence with the temporal 
chain of causality, which alone determines its 
duration. In both these senses the thing is 
called actual ; but the actualities are of totally 
different kinds.’^ In the individuality of such a 
thing both attributes (and possibly even the 
infinite others also) must, in modal form, unite 
their force.?. In a man, e.g,, must combine size, 
fom, motion, etc., while external circumstances 
will, by their action upon him and upon them- 
selves, decide the length of his terrestrial course. 
A man is a complex ; and our knowledge both of 
his mind and of his body, as well as of his external 
conditions, must be fragmentary at best.'* 

(c) Man as mode. — Among all individuals man 
is highest. Not of course that he is the end of 
Nature, or that Nature in any sense aims at his 
welfare.'® Nevertheless, as there are degrees of 
perfection, man, expressing the infinite both in 
mind and in body better than other Unites, is the 
most perfect. Even in men there are degrees of 
perfection. The good man expresses God more 

I Con. Met. b 2. * Eth. iii. 4. 

5 Ib. i. 28. * Iv. ax. 

6 Ep. 12, etc. 

6 Stvdv of Spinoza^, p. 200, Tapes of Eth. Theory, i. 299. 

7 Eth. il. 11, 13, V. 29, scho!., etc. 

B Jb. i. 8, BCbol. * Ii>. iv. ax. 

10 Ib. 1. 83, scliol. 1, iil. 4, 6, ii. 30, dem. 

II Ib. V. 29, sohol, '* Tb. il. 10, 20 f., etc. 

IS De Deo, ii. 24 ; Tr. Pol. 11. 8, and pasHm. 


fully than the knave.' Ideas differ from one 
another in containing more or less reality.* Hence, 
by the doctrine of parallelism, the human body 
also is superior to other finite bodies. Not, of 
course, that there is any causal connexion between 
body and mind. The body and the idea of body 
(t.c. the mind) are the same individual conceived 
under different attributes.® The object of the idea 
constituting the human mind is the body and 
nothing else.* True, Spinoza probably began by 
regarding the body as the prior ;* but in the Ethics 
this has been dropped, and the highly artificial 
doctrine which, for want of a better term, we have 
called ‘parallelism’ has been substituted. This 
doctrine involves the rejection of all belief in a 
real self in man, as is clearly seen in the series of 
propositions® in which the subject is discussed. 
There is no faculty of desiring, loving, understand- 
ing. All these are fictions, or metaphysical uni- 
versals. To call them ‘ mind ’ is like explaining a 
stone by talking of lapidity.* ‘The mind is a 
definite mode of thought, and not the free cause of 
its actions.’ ® The perceptions of the mind vary 
with the sensations of the. body.® The idea 
which constitutes the actual being of mind is not 
simple, but compound,'® The succession of thoughtt 
is the mind. Tme human mind docs not know the 
body to exist save through the ideas of the modi- 
fications whereby the body is aftected; and" the 
idea of the human mind is referred to God (i.e. 
exists in the ordered sequence of the world) pre- 
cisely as the idea of the human body. But how 
can the mind, which is nothing but a series 
of thoughts, be conceived by one link in that 
series? Spinoza answers'* by propounding the 
theory of the mind not only as the idea of the 
body, but as idea idea:, i.e, as conscious of ideas. 
Precisely as it sums up the sensations into one 
whole which we call the body, so these \ nous 
ideas are summed up into one generalizatio, and 
contemplated as a whole.'® But the diflerence is 
obvious. An idea of an idea is caused by that 
idea, whereas the body is absolutely dissociated 
from the mind. 

Tho amhigulty In Iho word ‘Idea’ must already have etruofc 
the reader. When Spinoza tells ub that all things are animate, 
or that the object of the idea constituting the mind is the body 
and nothing else, ho docs not mean by ‘ idea ’ what wo now 
denote by ‘concept,’ but merely the parallel in thought to the 
body in extension. Thus the idea, corporis is one kind of Idea ; 
the idea idece is another. 

We may well ask how, if the mind is hi^ a 
succession of ideas, it can form judgments. The 
answer is'* that the judgment is in the idea iteelf, 
and not in the mind regarded as having the idea. 
The truth of an idea is its own sfcapdard ,* the 
mind does not judge its truth, but the idea assorts 
its own truth. A false idea, similarly, is negative 
in itself,'® There is, as we have seen, no faculty or 
judgment; and the possibility, of judgments is 
not explained, but simply referred dogmatically 
to the ultimate SuEstance. .We shall find later 
that will, which is to Spinoza & judgment, is 
equally reduced to a mere_ point in a long line or 
points reaching back to infinity. 

The purpose of the theory of ^ “ 

reinstate after a fashion the ‘self’ which had been 


like a will-o’-the-wisp the more iz is 
a mind which receives ideas passively ah 
no claim to the character of a^ real mooo^of 


no Claim lu uuc w. - - 

thought. Begarding man as finite, in taci, 

1 Ep. 23. * 

8 Th U 21 fichol. ^ — 

B Be Deo, suppl. p. 248, pt. il., ‘ he 
« Eth. ii. 11 If. 1 }!■ 

8 Ib. il. 48, dem. 

10 lb. ii. 15. 

W/b. il. 21. 

14 Ib. U. 43, schoU 


9 Ib. fi. 14. 

Il Ib. II. 20. 

13 Ib. ii. 21, schoL 
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Spinoza seems to have ipso facto banished the i 
self ; for the essence of self is independent reality. 
There is in the mind much that we do notknow, 
which yet may be postulated from considering the 
body ; and vice versa. Hence to know the one 
thoroughly we must discuss the other; and 
Spinoza * proceeds to give us a few propositions (or 
* lemmas’) on body generally, into whicn we cannot 
here enter. The probability is (though Joachim 
and others dispute it) that a full knowledge of 
man would reveal body, mind, and an infinite 
number of other modes in the other attributes. 
■\^’hen Spinoza says^* that ' of things as they are in 
themselves God is the cause so far os he consists of 
infinite attributes,’ he must surely mean that 
every individual thing, man included, is a fusion 
of modes of all the attributes, 

5. Theory of knowledge. — At this point Spinoza 
resumes the thread of psychological analysis that 
was broken off in the Tractatus de Intcllectus 
Emendatione. The test of truth is in the idea 
itself; the mind does not, strictly, jiedffc its ideas. 
Nevertheless we need some metliod of comparing 
these ideas — and most of all in a system which 
regards the ideas as the mind. Smnoza accord- 
ingly gives us a classification. _We find three 
classes: (1) ideas of the imagination, (2) ideas of 
reasoning, (3) ideas of intuition. • In earlier times 
Spinoza seems to have regarded ideas as passive,’ 
but in the Ethics he speaks othenvise : ‘ I call an idea 
a conception rather than a perception, because the 
latter word seems to implj- that the mind is passive 
with respect to the object.’* An adequate idea, 
then, is one in which the intrinsic (or subjective) 
marks of truth are present, namely, clearness and 
distinctness; and to attain certainty we need 
only reduce ideas to simplicity. This is done 
directly by intuition, and mecuately by reason- 
ing; hence the only source of error is imagina- 
tion. 

(o) Ideas of imagination. — The question of the 
relation between mind and body jvns . differently 
solved by Spinoza at different times. In the 
appendix to de Dco^ he says, ‘mens a corpore 
onginem ducat.’ In Int. Em.^ the possibility of 
ideas arising from fortuitous motions of the body 
is admitted. To account for this influence ho 
adopted Descartes’s fantastic doctrine of animal 
yiirits. This theory he utterly rejects in the 
Ethics.’’ Nevertheless a few traces of it seem to 
remain in the language which he uses to explain 
imagination. 

We only know our body phenomenally, ‘by the 
ideas of the aflections of the body.’® Hence 
our knowledge of it is very imperfect. We know 
it not in its cause, but through ideas of its suc- 
cessive states, and these ideas are confused with 
those of other bodies.® This ill-blent conception is 
imagination. If we are affected by an external 
body, we regard that body as present ;^® and we 
tend to regard even absent external bodies as 
present also. This is explained by a curious 
physiological doctrine, wnich wo need not here 
examine. Anyhow, when the external body is 
really there, we * perceive’ it — i.c., the mind forms 
an idea which is parallel to the contiguous body. 
This Spinoza calls the idea of the body — another 
instance of the ambiguity of the terra ‘idea.’ 
Like Sir William Hamilton, he identifies the cause 
of a sensation with the object of a perception. 
Still more clear is this when we look at his account 
of representation — i.e. of the fomation of pictures 


of external things that are not there. The external 
bodies have left a ‘footprint’ on the brain. 
Whenever that footprint is reproduced by internal 
causes, we invent the external cause, lilodem 
sychologists would unanimously assert that we 
o not (as a rule) think of these states of the 
brain. The thought arises them, doubtless ; 
but an idea caused by a thing is not a knowledge 
of it. In any case, a knowledge of the body thus 
attained is inadequate ; and the mind’s knowledge 
of itself, being attendant on the ideas of bodily 
affections,! is equally inadequate.® We can often 
correct one imagination by another;® but full 
correction can come only from reasoning or 
intuition. 

Should ideas be frequently given together, an 
association tends to be created by which the 
appearance of one idea arouses the others. Thus * 
from the word ‘apple’ we proceed to form tlie 
image of the fruit. (Spinoza does not distin^ish 
this association from memory.) Should a large 
number of these images recur, the mind, retaining 
the ratio patientis,^ and acting as a mere ‘ spiritual 
automaton,’ selects those ideas that are alike in 
certain respects from those that are alike in others, 
and forms blurred images. This is the origin of 
those worthless ‘universals’ which, as we saw 
above (§ 2), are mere negations. To the universal 
we give an equally worthless class-name, which 
means one thing to one man and another to 
another.® Still more blurred are those abstract 
images which are represented by ‘ transcendental ’ 
terms like ‘thing,’ ‘being,’ ‘somewhat.’® Such a 
fiction, so persistent that it hampers oven philo- 
sophers, is that of time, which is ‘nihil praeter 
modum cogitandi.’® This doctrine must not bo 
confused with the Kantian ‘forms of thought.’ 
With Kant ‘ time is a necessary representation, 
lying at the foundation of all our intuitions.’ 
With Spinoza time is quite unessential to all 
rationally conceived ideas. So long as we confine 
ourselves to essences, we are in a redon to wliieli 
the notion of time is quite foreign. Time, in fact, 
is a form of contingency, which, as we saw above, 
is not in nature but in ourselves. 

Equally illusory is the notion of freedom.®® Not 
knowing the causes that impel us to action, we 
imagine ourselves free to do this or that. Even so 
a falling stone, if it could think, would fancy it 
fell of its own accord. Similar is that worst of 
all errors, the ascription to God of a purpose in 
His actions.!! Intellect and will do not pertain to 
God ; they are a mere refugium ignorantim. 

(6) Bcasoning. — If the imagination is prone to 
false generalizing, it does not follow that all 
generalizing is false. Without some form of 
generalization thought is impossible. In Eth. 
ii. 38 we learn what is the true formr ‘Those 
things which are common to all, and which are 
equally in a part and in the whole, cannot be con- 
ceived except adequately.’ Suppose our body to 
be acted on by an external thing. There must be 
something ‘commune et propnum’ to the two. 
Let the oody be again acted on, this time by 
another external thing. There will again be 
something in common ; and so on. The idea of 
this common element will be clear and distinct, 
f.c. adequate. Such a remaining common quality 
is weight. Our idea of weight, then, is adequate. 
Similarly -with the yet wider idea of extension. 
Such communes notiones, unlike the false uni- 
versals, are true ; and the more the body has in 
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common with external bodies the more things can 
be adequately known.^ These communes notiones 
may he made the basis of reasoning {fundamenta 
rationis), and will lead to other adequate ideas. 
Doubtless Spinoza had in his mind the fact that 
Euclid’s axioms are called communes notiones-, 
but he would have extended the phrase to include 
the fimdamental ideas of physics, dynamics, and his 
own ethics. When once these foundations have 
been laid, accuracy in ratiocination will secure 
certainty. 

Imagination regards things as contingent ; 
reason regards them 'sub quadam aeternitatis 
specie.’ * If a child sees Peter two or three times 
in the morning, he will associate the morning with 
Peter. If on occasion James should appear 
instead of Peter, the child’s expectation will waver 
between the two. Reason, on the other hand, 
conceives things out of all relation to time. When 
considering a triangle, it does not consider whether 
the triangle is new, old, large, or small. Reason, 
in fact, views nature in an ordo ad intellectum. 

But this phrase, ‘ sub specie aeternitatis,’ is ulti- 
mately deposed in favour of another. To know 
the communes notiones, to know the ‘essence’ of 
an individual thing, to know a thing ‘ under the 
form of eternity,’ are all reduced^ to knowing a 
thing ‘by reference to the eternal and infinite 
essence of God.’ This is a sublime phrase, the fall 
meaning of which will appear only as the whole 
philosophy is studied. At present a few words 
must sufBce. All properties of matter are knonm 
with reference to extension. But extension is the 
infinite essence of God on one side. And therefore, 
as our knowledge of extension (the most ultimate 
of communes notiones in one attribute) is adequate, 
so our knowledge of any extended thing can be 
adequate only so far as it is referred to that ulti- 
mate attribute. Similarly with the other attribute 
of thought. Deductive reasoning is a safe way of 
attaining this adequacy — nay (apart from _ the 
obscure exception to which we now proceed), it is 
the only one. 

(c) Intuitive knoiulcdge, — Still higher than reason 
is scientia intuitiva, Avhich is so darkly delineated 
that its features are only dimly discerned. We 
learn, however, the following points. ' 

(a) It deals with the essences ot singular things;^ not, like 
ratio, with communes notiones. A word is here necessary on 
these essences. Spinoza is generally called a nominaiist; and 
his rejection of ‘universals*^ justifies us in so regarding him. 
But how, under a system of nominalism, essences can remain is 
a riddle. Eetaining essences, we must mean by them the 
common properties of things ; and so Spinoza does, when he 
calls the common properties of bodies the eternal essence of the 
human body — i.e. the essence of the human body is that which 
it shares with non-human bodies 1 But as a rule he speaks, as 
here, of the essences of individual things — a conception almost 
paradoxical. Yet some such conception seems necessary to 
exjjlain that agreement between the idea and the idcatum 
which constitutes truth. In this agreement there is a kind of 
identity between the two, the ' formal ’ and the ‘ objective ’ 
being only aspects of the same thing ; and that ‘ same thing ' is 
the essence. This essence is not the product of the mind only 
— such a quasi-Berkeleian theory is utterly foreign to Spinoza ; 
nor can it be in the body before the mind perceives it — else the 
body would be made prior to the mind. Such as it is, it is per- 
ceived by scientia intuitiva. 

(p) It acts immediately and not deductively. The example 
given is as follows.® 

Required a fourth proportional to three given numbers. 
Tradesmen arrive at the correct result either ‘ ab experientia 
vaga ’ or by remembering tbe rules of thumb learnt at school 
(‘ ex auditu ’). The mathematician sees it ‘ sub specie aeterni- 
tatis,’ having seen the laws of proportion and referred them to 
• God '—i.e. to the controlling conceptions of space. But with 
very simple numbers there & no need ot either process ; in a 
single flash the correct answer is obtained ; and this is intui- 
tion.® 

Whether this intuition is due to long practice in rafio, or is a 
separate faculty, is not quite dlear.f Spinoza confesses that the 
things he knows by this kind of knowledge are few;® but it is 
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possible to attain it, for i ‘ we can form that kind of know- 
ledge,’ though we cannot form images of God as we do of 
bodies, and therefore fancy we have not as clear an idea of 
Him as of bodies. 

(y) A third hint as to the nature of intuition is given in Eth. 
V. 31. We there learn that it depends (1) on the mind, (2) on 
the mind as formal, (8) on the mind so far as the mind itself is 
eternal. On these enigmatical sentences much has been 
written. With hesitation we advance the follmving attempt at 
solution. * The idea of every individual thing actually existing 
necessarily involves the eternal and infinite essence of God.’2 
If, e.g., we wish to know any individual mode of extension, we 
must refer it to the attribute of extension in God. Ratio does 
in fact thus proceed. Beginninp with space, it adds the differ- 
entia) one by one, until it arrives at the definition required 
This Spinoza would call ‘acting as far ns the mind is finite.’ 
Intuition, on_ the other hand, beginning with the individual 
thinp and acting by its ‘ eternal ’ powers, escapes all the inter- 
mediate stages, and grasps at once the relation of the thing to 
God. Seeing the unity of the individual thing as prior to its 
diversity, it proceeds at once to the unity of God whence that 
unity flows; whereas ratio sees the diversity first. Strictly, 
indeed, intuition does not proceed at all. Presented with a 
triangle, it would see at once what properties are general and 
what special, and would, by the eternity of the mind, refer the 
universal properties at once to the attribute of extension. 
Hence, as has often been pointed out, scientia intuitiva 
is really possible only for an infinite mind. 


Scientia intuitiva ought, if it transcends reason, 
to carry us back to a principle that unifies alike 
the things among themselves and their differences 
from the perceiving mind. Spinoza has shut out 
this possibility by confining intuition to the per- 
ception of individual things. Nevertheless, he is 
not entirely unconscious of the obligation; for, 
when (as in Eth, v.) he speaks of the mind that 
has attained this knowledge, he is led on to speak 
of that mind as absorbed in the Reality which it 
grasps ; as, in fact, one with God. ‘ To see God 
m all things, and all things in God’ — Spinoza’s 
ideal — is impossible save for God Himself ; and 
even for Him impossible, since intellect does not 
belong to Natura naturans. 

Ratio and intuition exhaust all possible instru- 
ments of knowledge. Intellect directed on either 
of these paths cannot err. To discern the true, all 
that is necessary is to resolve ideas into their 
simplest form. Nothing would induce Spinoza to 
give any other criterion of truth than truth itself ; 
it is the rule both of itself and of the false." 
When, in fact, we see the truth, we see it ; and 
there is no more to be said. 

6. Doctrine of the emotions. — Scientia intuitiva 
shows that, while all things depend on God, their 
individuality is not destroyed thereby. By a 
noble paradox it asserts that the aloneness of 
things is precisely the essence which they derive 
from God. From God they gain the power of 
existing (so to speak) apart from God. Once 
launched on the sea of life, they exert a power 
which is none the less their own that it is recog- 
nized to be God’s. This doctrine Spinoza expresses 
in terms of the conatus ; and it is here that we 
must seek the transition from knowing to doing, 
from metaphysic to ethic. . 

This theory is stated thus : ‘ Everytiung, as far 
as it is in itself, endeavours to continue in its 
being.’ * That this ‘ endeavour ’ is a mere metaphor 
in many cases is at once seen. ‘ This conatus ib 
nothing but the actual essence of the thing, io 
some extent Spinoza had been anticipated by 
Descartes, who asserted the doctrine of 
!. that external causes alone can alter the state 
of a body. Other philosophers had already treated 
this inertia as a, vis; and hence we are not sur- 
prised to find Spinoza speaking of this passi 
principle as a ‘ vis qua res in existendo perseyerat , 
while in the de Deo it is called the natural^ 
of everything for the preservation of its \ 

things generally the conatus is equivalent to * 
existence; in living things it is their life ; but 
belongs primarily to the mind-side of the t g, 
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and in man ' the mind is conscious of the conatus. 
The existence which we attempt to maintain is the 
temporal and phantasmal but the conaZiw follows 
from the eternal necessity of God’s nature.’ 
Referred solely to the mind, it is will ; referred 
to body and mind in conjunction, it is appetite. 
Will, then, is simply ‘ appetite with consciousness 
thereof.’ * This transformation of the mere essence 
of a man into the active principle of will is one of 
Spinoza’s most astounding feats. 

But observe that the will is, as we have seen, 
not ‘free.” God alone is free— and that in the 
sense that He works solely from the necessity of 
His o^vn nature. Secondly, the will is not a 
faculty. Voluntas is only a general name for the 
sura of particular volitions, as the mind is the 
sum of particular ideas. Thirdly, voluntas is 
merely a judgment, not a desire. When I see a 
triangle and affirm that its angles are equal to two 
right angles, this affirmation is a voluntas. How 
far this identification, so strange to modern eyes, 
is absolute may be doubted. It has been well 
pointed out that the psychological classification of 
mind into will, feeling, and cognition was not 
known to Spinoza ; ® and possibly, as PoUock sug- 
gests,^ Spinoza simply means to assert that the 
will is active as the understanding is active. In 
any case he excludes choice from will, and forbids 
us to pass what are ordinarily known as ‘ moral 
judgments’ on any action whatever. Virtue thus 
reduces to an acquiescence in our fate. When we 
see that what happens both within us and -without 
us is as ‘ necessary ’ as the properties of a triangle 
are necessary when once its essence is given, we 
shall endure our lob with even mind.® 

Hence we do not desire a thing because it is 
good i we call it good because we desire it. What- 
ever satisfies the conatus in any degree is so far 
‘good’ i whatever hinders it is so far ‘ bad.’ The 
same series of deeds may be good or bad in differ- 
ent circumstances. Externally, the matricide of 
Orestes does not differ from that of Nero.® 

Voluntas, or appetitus, being a judgment, may 
be either adequate or inadequate. From the 
former arise activities of the mind, from the latter 
passivities.*® Whatever increases or diminishes 
the activity in the body, the ‘idea’ thereof 
increases or diminishes the power of thought in the 
mind.** Thus the mind can undergo change, and 
pass, like the body, to a greater or less ‘ perfec- 
tion.’ These states are called respectively pleasure 
(Uetitia) and pain {tristitia). The first active 
exercise of the conatus appears when the pleasure 
or pain has given rise to desire (conscious appetite).*’ 
Desire is mild or intense according to the intensity 
of the pleasure or pain in which it originates, and 
has as many varieties as there are varieties of that 
pleasure or pain. It is in fact ‘ the being of a man 
himself, so far as we conceive it as determined to 
a particular action by any given affection of it.’ *® 
Pleasure has one advantage over pain in that it 
increases the vitality to which it owes its origin ; *‘ 
hence desire arising from pleasure is, ceteris paribus, 
greater than that arising from pain. Desire, 
pleasure, and pain are to Spinoza the only primary 
emotions. 

To develop his theory of the emotions, Spinoza 
relies largely upon association of ideas, which had 
already been applied to the same end, but with 
fat less skill, by Hobbes. The result is univer- 
sally regarded as Spinoza’s masterpiece. His very 
success, however, makes it unnecessary for us to 
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follow him in detaO. A slight reference will be 
sufficient. Feelings are twofold ; if based on in- 
adequate ideas, they are passive ; if on adequate, 
active. Subjection to the former is human bond- 
age ; subjection to the latter is only another word 
for the highest freedom. 

Since we naturally endeavour to preserve our 
existence, we naturally endeavour to banish those 
images that lower our vitalitj’, and to maintain 
those that heighten it. Hence arise the passive 
emotions of love (or liking) and hate (or dislike). 
By the law of association we soon come to like or 
dislike things in themselves indifferent to ns ; * 
and anything may, accidentally, be the cause of 
such an emotion.’ Thus ive explain avarice, regret, 
jealousy, and rivalry.® These emotions often, as 
in avarice, attain a power totally out of proportion 
to the pleasure or pain from which they spring. 

By the very fact that we conceive a thing like 
ourselves to be affected with any emotion, we are 
ourselves subjected to a like emotion.* From this 
principle, applied in the fashion of Adam Smith, 
Spinoza works in order to trace many of our 
ajfectus to sympathy. It is this imitatio affectuum 
which, referred to pain, is called commiseration, 
and, referred to desire, is called emulation.® Thus 
we explain repentance, ambition, envy, or bene- 
volence. 

Contingency and freedom being illusions, ive 
ought neither to regret our own (so-called) bad 
actions, nor to plume ourselves on our ‘ good ’ 
ones, nor to be angry with a man who injures us. 
‘ Tout comprendre, e’est tout pardonner ’ ; or, 
rather, to understand is to see tliat the very 
notions of approval and pardon are irrelevant. It 
is from such inadequate ideas that arise anger, 
remorse, self-approval, revenge.® 

Such passive emotions, then, subjection to which 
is bondage, are defined generally as follows : 
‘ Emotion which is called a passion of the soul is a 
confused idea whereby the mind affirms a greater 
or less force of existence in its body or some part 
thereof than it had before, on the occurrence of 
which the mind is determined to think of one thing 
more than of another.’ * 

Such emotions of course differ in different men,® 
or even in the same man. Spinoza would probably 
have allowed that the quality of a pleasure is to 
be taken into account as well as its quantity.® 

We pass on now to active emotions, arising from 
adequate ideas. Some of these spring from ratio, 
others from scientia intuitiva. Where the mind 
conceives itself as active, it feels pleasure ; hence 
the mind feels pleasure when it forms adequate 
ideas.*® Desire also may arise from such ideas ; 
but pain, by the very nature of the case, is ex- 
cluded.** Spinoza has thus arrived at last at that 
virtus of the mind, fortitudo, which, as we saw, 
•was the practical end be set before himself at the 
very commencement of his philosophy. Fortitudo, 
or strength of character, is merely the essence of 
the mind in its self-sustaining endeavour. The 
utmost that Spinoza can promise (on the other 
hand, the utmost that is worth having) is know- 
ledge — knowledge more perfect in proportion to 
the greatness of the object that it covers. Forti- 
tude is the courage to know — to get clear of the 
passive emotions, and to act from the conatus 
alone. As centred in ourselves, it is animositas, 
or valour ; as directed towards others, it is gener- 
ositas, or nobility. By the former is meant the 
desire whereby we strive to preserve our being in 
accordance witli the dictates of reason ; by the latter 
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the desire whereby we endeavour, solely under the 
dictates of reason, to aid others and be their 
friends. Temperance and presence of mind are 
varieties of the one ; courtesy and mercy, of the 
other. A man of fortitude will never allow his 
desires to be excessive? he will not he disturbed 
even by the fear of death, for he will think of 
death less than of anything. All this is due to his 
possession of adequate knowledge. 

Nor is even fortitude all that is possible to us. 
There are yet higher emotions, springing not from 
reason, but from intuition. These Spinoza does 
not yet consider, pausing to touch on our subjuga- 
tion to the emotions.^ 

7. Human bondage, or the power of the 
emotions. — ^Though ‘ good ’ and ‘ had ’ are relative 
terms, it is perhaps as well to retain them, pro- 
vided we keep in mind the sense in which they 
are used, and Spinoza lays it down that he will 
use ‘ good’ as the synonym of ‘ perfect.’ “ ‘ There 
is no individual thing in nature than which there 
is not a stronger thing that can destroy it.’® 
Hence the force whereby a man persists in exist- 
ing is infinitely (i.e. indefinitely) surpassed by the 
power of external causes.^ Passion, therefore, 
being due to these external causes, has enormous 
force, and can at times overcome all the rest of a 
man’s activities.® A passion can be destroyed 
only by a contrary passion.® Reason may easily 
he overcome by emotion : knowledge can control 
the emotions only so far as it is itself one of them.’ 
Desires may he controlled by other desires? and 
desire of future good is more easily controlled than 
desire of what is now agreeable.® Desire arising 
from pleasure we have seen to he stronger than 
that arising from pain.® Hence we might almost 
echo the despairing cry of the poet, ‘ Video meliora 
proboque : deteriora sequor ’ ? but, says Spinoza, * I 
nave not written this to draw the conclusion that 
ignorance is better than knowledge, or that a 
wise man is no better than a fool. What reason 
can do in controlling the emotions I shall show 
later. At present I shall say that reason demands 
that every man should love himself, and should 
desire everything which really brings him to 
greater perfection.’ “ 

Virtue is based on the self-maintaining impulse. 
Every man necessarily desires or shrinks from that 
which he deems to be ‘good’ or ‘bad’ — i.e. con- 
ducive to his self-conservation or the reverse. 
The more he endeavours to preserve his own being, 
the more virtuous he is ? and only external causes 
can prevent his so endeavouring. No virtue can 
be conceived apart from the conatus sese conser- 
vandi. A man is not virtuous if he acts from 
inadequate ideas ? for, ‘acting’ thus, he is really 
‘ passive ’ and swayed by external causes. Virtue, 
then,” is intellect. In accordance with reason, we 
can endeavour nothing except to understand. Of 
these assertions, so Socratic in sound, it is certain 
that the proof would hardly have satisfied Socrates. 

The following propositions (29-87) are even harder to follow. 
Nothing that has not something in common with our nature 
can do us good or harm (29>— an obvious truism. Yet we are 
told next (30) that a thing cannot be bad for us through that 
which it has in common with our nature. In so far as it is 
in harmony with our nature, it is necessarily good (31). The 
purpose of these three truisms is to lend up to positions of value 
in Spinoza's political system— viz, that men necessarily agree if 
they live in obedience to reason, and that apart from reason no 
truly social life is possible. A rational life is unfortunately 
rare ; and yet, ns Aristotle said, man cannot help being social. 
Duly to live the rational life, a complex organism is necessary. 
In Spinoza's Cartesian phraseology, ‘^Vhatevcr disposes the 
human body so as to render it capable of being affected in a 


greater number of ways, or of affecting external bodies in a 
great number of ways, is useful to man,’i provided only this 
increased complexity is not purchased at the expense of stability 
of equilibrium. Such instability is always bad, even though it 
does not amount to what is usually called death. 

To social life and a complex organism Spinoza proceeds to 
add 2 reasonable pleasure. Pleasure per se is good ; pain per ss 
is bad. Spinoza is no ascetic. Cheerfulness cannot be excess- 
ive, but is always good and an aid to perfection. It is the 
wise man's part to enjoy what comes in his way as much as 
possible— not, of course, to satiety, for that would not be 
enjoying it. 

Hence we see what reason demands of man. He who lives by 
reason endeavours to render love for hatred, kindness for 
contempt. 

‘He who strives to conquer hatred with love, fights his battle 
in joy and confidence ; he withstands many as easily as one, 
and has little need of fortune’s aid. Those whom he vanquishes 
3 deld joyfully, not through failure but through increase in their 
powers.' ... ‘He who rightly realizes that all things follow 
from the necessity of the divine nature, will not find anything 
worthy of hatred, derision, or contempt; nor will he bestow 
pity on anything. He who is easily touched with compassion 
often does something which he afterwards regrets.’ Yet * he 
who is moved to help others neither by reason nor by com- 
passion seems hardly a man at all.’ 3 

Self-approval may arise from reason, and is indeed the highest 
object we can hope for. Humility, on the other hand, is no 
virtue, hut a passion. Repentance, likewise, is no virtue ; he 
who repents only makes himself miserable twice over— first by 
doing the bad action, and secondly by fretting about it. True, 
as things are, both humility and repentance do on the whole 
more good than harm ; and, as ‘ sin ’is inevitable, it is better to 
sin in the direction of repentance than in the opposite. It ivas 
natural, then, for the prophets, in an irrational age, to recom- 
mend so strenuously humility and repentance. Those who live 
under these emotions are not far from the kingdom of reason. 
But within that kingdom there is a better way. 

Pride and dejection are both signs of weakness ; but the 
latter, as a pain, is more easily cured. Dejection, says Spinoza 
very acutely, is indeed very near of kin to pride. 

To all actions to which we are determined by emotion, we Can 
be determined without emotion by reason.^ Desire that springs 
from reason cannot be excessive ; and the rational mind is 
affected equally whether the idea be of a thing future, past, or 
present hence, if our ideas were only adequate, we should 
desire a future thing as keenly as though it were present. 
But, having no adequate knowledge, we are reduced to reliance 
on the imagination, which prefers present things to future. 
We are often led by fear, and do good to escape evil, which is 
contrary to reason, and the lowest of superstitions. Under a 
reasonable desire we seek good directly and only accidentally 
shun evil. 

The knowledge of evil is inadequate.® Spinoza’s proof of this 
statement has been much criticized, and seems indeed to rest 
on a confusion between knowledge of a negation and a negation 
of knowledge. He is more correct when 7 he asserts that, m 
good and evil are relative terms, so a knowledge of cither is 
incomplete without a knowledge of the other. If we possessed 
adequate knowledge, we should know neither. Precisely simi- 
larly,® Spinoza gets rid of sin by treating it ns a mere negation. 

As usual, the practical is not forgotten. Under the guidance 
of reason we must pursue the greater of two goods and the 
lesser of two evils ; and the greater good in the future rather 
than the lesser in the present.® A reasonable man, living 
among the ignorant, will avoid receiving favours from tlieni— 
but only ns far as he can. Only ' free ’ men, however, are rc.aliy 
‘grateful’ to one another.!® But a man is more truly ‘free in 
a society than in solitude ; hence the reasonable man docs not 
seek the fictitious freedom of a hermitage. In fact, h® will 
acquiesce in things ns they are, for, ‘ As far ns we are intelligent 
we cannot desire anything save what is necessary, nor yteia 
absolute acquiescence to anything save the true ; hence tne 
endeavour of the better part of ourselves is In harmony witn 
the order of nature ns a whole.’!! 


8, Human freedom, or the power of the under- 
tandingf. — We now reach the most attractive, but 
t the same time the most enigmatical, part of the 
Uhics. Leaving the indicative mood, Spinoza 
asses on to the imperative ? and, as we sliall see, 
e ventures on daring flights. 

•I shall treat,’ he says, ‘of the power of 

•r the reason can control the emotions, and what . 

: mental freedom or blessedness ; we shall then be ^le to see 
aw much more powerful the wise man is than the ignorant. 

[e leaves to logic the discussion of the means of 
erfecting the mind, and to medicine that of tlio 
leans of perfectly adapting the body to its i”!! ' 
ms. The power of the mind over the emotions 
Tinf ic /leiiinofi bv the understanding 
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solely. In other words, the passions can be sub- 
dned'^only by knowing them.* 

Then follows what has been called a ‘CTCafc 
promise.’ There is® no modification of the body 
whereof we cannot form some clear and distinct 
conception — t.c. we can reduce it to its proper 
place in the order of nature, and see it in its 
relation to the God of whom it is part. We have 
long learnt, by painful experience, that no scientific 
discovery is absolutely true. But to Spinoza, as 
to Bacon, it may well have seemed that a few 
generalizations, and the collection of a great but 
limited number of facts, would lay open the map 
of a known universe. Yeteven Spinoza is doubtful, 
for he adds a scholium to the efi'eot that evew one 
has the power of knowing his emotions, if not 
absolutely, at least in part. The practical deduc- 
tion is that we should try to form this clear and 
distinct notion of our passions. Thus we shall 
know their causes, ana see them aa_ necessary. 
F^orthwith the inadequate idea, which is the 
emotion, passes into adequacy j the emotion 
fades ; ana in proportion as we understand things 
as necessary, in that proportion has the_ mind 
ower over the emotions. No one, e.g., pities a 
aby because it cannot wallc. But, if most people 
were bom full grown, and only here or there did 
babies appear, every one would pity babies, because 
infancy would not seem to be a necessary state.’ 

The strength of an emotion is in proportion to 
the number of simultaneous causes bj' which it 
is aroused.* So long ns we are not assailed by 
emotions contrary to our nature, we have the 
power of arranging modifications of our body ac- 
cording to the intellectual order;’ and here, 
practical as usual, Spinoza adds some directions 
for conduct so obvious and simple that they have 
often been ridiculed as childish. It is only, how- 
ever, to plunge us almost at once into one of his 
most enigmatical utterances. ‘ The mind can bring 
it about that all bodily images of things may be 
referred to the idea of God^;’ and this clear and 
distinct understanding (which to us seems far more 
unattainable than it did to Spinoza) is henceforth 
to be known ns the ‘love of God.’* Precisely as 
rationality suddenly appeared in the emotional 
garb of fortitudo, so, equally suddenly, intuitive 
Knowledge has donned the aspect of love. Some 
would explain this metamorphosis as due to a 
desire to accommodate philosophy to theology. 
Others assume that Spinoza still retained a rag of 
Jewish mysticism ; others again that, like other 
philosophers, he had an esoteric and an exoteric 
speech — the one for the initiated, the other for the 
profane. Whatever the explanation, it is such 
passages as these that have given Spinoza his hold 
on men like Coleridge and Schleiermacher, and ex- 
torted the cry of Novalis that here was a ‘God- 
into.xicatcd man.’ In reality this ‘love’ is less 
emotional than it looks, amounting at most to an 
acqniesccntia in our lot. God is without passions, 
nor is He affected by pleasure or pain ; ‘ he who 
loves God cannot desire that God should love him 
in return.’’ No one can hate God — a clear proof 
that this ‘ love of God ’ is not the opposite of hate, 
but something of a different order altogether. 
This love is fostered ‘ in proportion as •we conceive 
a greater number of men to bo bound to God by 
the -same bond of love.’’ In pl.ain prose, a know- 
ledge of the laws of Nature leads us to a sober 
acceptance of what befalls us, and to a readine.ss to 
do without what we cannot attain ; and the dis- 
coveries of others, ns we assimilate them, aid in 
the same soothing process. 

To sum up : the mind’s power over its emotions 

' Eth. V. 1-3. 5 lb. V. 4. s 76. v. 6, Bchol. 

* 76. r. S. s 76. v. 10. 676. v. 14. 

' Ib. V. 15 f. 8 Jb. V. 10. 0 76. V. 20. 


consists (1 ) in its knoivledge of them ; (2) in separat- 
ing them from the thought of an indistinctly 
apprehended external cause ; (3) in the fact that, 
with respect to time, the emotions referred to 
things "we distinctly understand surpass those re- 
ferred to tilings we conceive confusedly ; (4) in the 
number of the causes which foster the aflections 
having regard to God or to the common properties 
of things; (6) in the abilitj' of the mind to re- 
arrange and associate its emotions one with 
another. 

We have now reached the most tantalizing 
portion of Spinoza’s work — a portion, indeed, 
which there is some reason to believe that he 
wished to mark off from the rest as not absolutely 
necessary to his theory, however fondly he might 
himself dw-ell upon it. At any rate, he says * that, 
even if the whole series of propositions through 
•which we are now about to pass should be re- 
jected, the •virtue of fortitudo is none the less 
binding on us.® 

So far there has been not the slightest trace of 
the meaning ‘ immortality ’ in Spinoza’s use of the 
word ‘ eternal.’ Eternal truth is simply necessary 
truth. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the word suddenly changes its meaning. When 
we read that something eternal remains of the 
mind after death,’ there is nothing in the words 
to imply immortality. If, like Camerer, ive hold 
such a view, we must defend it on other grounds. 
It is certain that Spinoza once maintained the 
actual immortality or the soul.* True, God, w'ho 
made the soul, can destroy it ; but it is tolerably 
sure that He never will. In the dc Deo the position 
is more doubtful: some, ivith Sigwart, see in it 
still an assertion of immortality; to Martineau 
and others the opposite seems the case. ‘ If united 
with the body only, the soul must perish : if with 
something else that is unchangeable and abiding, 
then it cannot but be unchangeable and abiding 
also.’ ’ 

Adequate knowledge, then, is the only escape 
from death ; even if it be a personal escape, it is 
open only to the philosopher. So far the de Deo ; 
in the Ethics the wora ‘immortal’ is dropped. 
But even from the de Deo we learn that (1) the 
presumed deathlessness of the soul must not inter- 
fere with the rigid parallelism of soul and body ; 
(2) the dcathlessness is a life to be enjoyed not 
hereafter, but here and now ; (3) it is not open to 
all, but (in the strict sense) only to the possessor 
of adequate ideas ; (4) the way to attain more of it 
is to increase our stock of suen ideas. 

Now the substitution of ‘ eternal ’ for ‘ immortal ’ 
would seem to imply the elimination of all idea of 
time from the conception of the mind.® But, while 
duration is ,no part of the definition of eternity, 
yet eternity must entail some kind of endless 
duration. Thus in Eth. v. 20, schol., the word 
‘ duration ’ is applied to the mind’s existence apart 
from the body. The arguments of jMartineau and 
others against this are due to confounding duration 
lyith time (a confusion, indeed, from which Spinoza 
himself is not free).* While persistence is not 
necessitjs that which does not persist cannot be 
necessary ; and thus in Ep. 36 lack of duration is 
marked as an imperfection in extended things. 

Again, nothing is eternal in its own right but 
God Himself. The essence of things is eternal, but 
not their existence.® The mind, then, as being 
produced by God, has no necessary existence ; the 
existence of mind as such begins with that of the 
corresponding bodj’. 

1 Eth. V. 41. 

s See Pollock, p. 263 ; and Taylor, in ilitid, new «er., r 
tl8D61243ff. 

6 Eth. V. 23. * Coo. Hit. il. 12. 

6 D( Dfo, il. 23. 6 Eth. it. 44, car. 2. 

■ Joachim, p. 204. 8 24. 
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We are now ready to deal Avith propositions 
*21 to 41 of pt. V. in spite of the ar^ments of 
Camerer,^ conscious personal immortality is not 
implied in them ; v. 21 shoAvs that imagination 
and memory expire Avith the hodyj v. 34 that 
personal distinctions hetAveen man and man vanish 
at death ; v, 22, an exceedingly obscure proposi- 
tion, asserts that ‘ in God there is necessarily an 
idea, expressing under the category of eternity tlie 
essence of this or that human body ’ — i.e, that the 
human mind, considered as a necessary element in 
the thought-side of the universe, is so far eternal. 
But V. 23 adds more : it asserts duration, in some 
sense, of this eternal part of the mind. ‘The 
human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed Avith 
the body, hut something of it remains that is 
eternal.’ Yet even this is not enough ; v. 22 
applies to the body as much as to the mind. Hoav 
then does the eternity of the latter surpass that of 
the former ’ What is this aliquid oeternum that 
survives ? To the first question v. 23, schol., seems 
to supply the ansAver, viz, that the mind alone can 
knoAv and enjoy its OAvn deathlessness. To the 
second question Spinoza gives no explicit reply; 
but Ave may perhaps deduce it ; v. 24, 25 shoAV that 
the aliqtdd consists in knoAvledge of the third kind ; 
but V. 27, asserting that this knoAvledge leads 
to acquiescentia, manifests also the essentially 
emotional character of this remnant. It is in fact 
not only intellectual, but an amor. Yet in v. 29 
Ave learn that it arises from contemplating the 
essence of the body under the form of eternity — i 
i.e. from using our oAvn body as the type of ex- 
tension, and then passing to adequate knoAvledge, 
first of extension generally, and thence of the mind 
also. An adequate knoAvledge of the body gives 
us, ultimately, a knoAvledge of God.® And this 
knoAvledge of God leads not only to acquiescence, 
but to the love of God — a love eternal,® and totally 
different from all other passions; for these dis- 
appear Avhen the body dies.* 

Thus this intellectual love of God endures after 
the death of the body. But it is no personal 
survival ; for personality, by Avhich memory is 
implied, perishes Avith the body.® But in pro- 
portion as our body is capable of more activities, 
in that proportion is our mind eternal,® for our 
mind Avillhave more means of attaining knoAvledge, 
and thus Avill have more chance of attaining to the 
intellectual love of God. It is only a natural ex- 
tension of this to assert that God loves Himself 
Avith an infinite intellectual love;® i.e. that the 
infinite Mind (made up into unity from all the 
finite minds) must have a complete knoAvledge of 
the universe in both its attributes, and must, Avith 
an infinite acquiescence, ‘see that it is good.’ 
This is not, as Martineau thinks, a mere tautolog}'-. 
The intellectual love of the mind toAvards God 
is part of the infinite love AA’hereAvith God loves 
Himself;® but the completeness of knoAvledge is 
to be attained only by the union in one of the 
infinite number of souls that people the universe. 
It is not, of course, the Natura naturans that 
loves itself ; but neither is it the individual mind 
simply ; it is that mind absorbed into the unity of 
infinite minds. In other Avords, only the adequate 
formulation of truth, itself possible only to the 
united mind of man, can persist unchanged. 

To .sum up in tlie AA’ords of Taylor : 

‘ Those personal jnemories and affections which derive all 
their piquancy and poignancy from the personal refpence, 
perish for ever, as such, at death. They depend for their very 
existence on just those differences which n)alEe_ the existence of 
one tnan separate from that of another ; and it is for Spinoza 
only BO far as men are indistinguishahly one that they are 
i mmortal.' 9 ^ . 

A P. 122. 2 _Eth. V. 30^ ® J6. v. 83. 

* Ih. V. 34. ® lb. V. 34. ® Ib. V. 89. 

7 Ib. \. 35. 8 Ib. V. 3G 

8 Mind, new ser., v, IC4. 


Similarly Avith honest bnt defective scientific 
thought ; the ideas of Ptolemy survive indeed, but 
metamorphosed beyond recognition. And all men 
are subject to this mortality; for® no man can 
make himself a mere home of adequate ideas. All 
men are subject to passion, and therefore mortal.® 
‘But an adequate idea, once thought, takes it* 
place as a permanent addition to knoAvledge.’ 

To Spinoza, then, truth once discovered i* 
absolute and lasting truth. ‘ Blessedness ’—t.c. 
the intellectual acquiescence Avhich springs from 
philosophic knoAvledge— is not the reAvard of virtue, 
but virtue itself. The pursuit of philosophy Avill, 
indeed, bring us nothing outside of itself; but it 
Avill bring us enough. 

‘ The wise man is scarcely at all disturbed in spirit, but, being 
conscious of himself, and of God, and of things, always possesses 
true acquiescence. If the way is hard, yet it may be dis- 
covered. Needs must it be hard, since it is so seldom found. 
But all things excellent are as difficult as they are rare.' 3 

9 . Attitude to religion and to theology.— Spinoza’s 
enigmatical language has led to divergence of 
interpretation. He has been denounced sts an) 
atheist ; on the other hand, he narroAvly escaped/ 
being the eponymus of a Church. Pontiaan van' 
Hattem, seizing upon some of his doctrines, and 
blending them Avith those of Christianity, produced 
a system Avhich Avas in 1714 anathematized by 
the Dutch authorities. Another minister. Van 
Leeuhof, in a book called Heaven and Earth, 
endeavoured similarly to adapt Spinozism to ortho- 
doxy. Herder, Schlegel, Schleiermacher, and 
Coleridge (the last by the most desperate methods 
of exegesis) also tried to enlist Spinoza on the side 
of ordinary theism. Even Goethe upheld this vieAV 
against Jacobi: 'So mdchte ich ihn Theissi- 
mum und Christianissimum nennen und preisen.’* 
Hegel, again, declared that he might rather he 
accused of acosmism than of atheism. By others 
he has been dubbed pantheist in all the meanings 
of that much-enduring word. 

It is plain, then, that Ave must turn from the 
interpreters to Spinoza himself; and Ave believe 
that to those AA’ho do so, Avhatever the name they 
choose to describe him, the main lines of his 
thought Avill become clear. 

God has neither intellect nor Avill.® God is 


free ’ — i.e., He acts from the nece-ssity of His oAvn 
nature ; but, He has not the choice to make things 
other than they are. To deny this is really to 
deny God’s omnipotence ; it Avould imply that He 
can conceive things that He does not make. Things 
must have happened as they have happened;® to 
assert the contrary is to deny the perfection of 
God. Some Avould argue that there is no perfec- 
tion or imperfection in things themselves, but that 
the perfection or imperfection is due to the aviII of 
God. But this Avould imply that God, who neces- 
sarily understands Avhat He Avills, could aviII that 
He should understand things otherwise than He 
does understand them, . - 1 

God does not act to an end ; nor is He a tliinK- 
ing thing in the sense of a self-conscious bein^ 
Intellect belongs only to Natura naturataj and 
even in Natura naturata the larger proimrtion or 
thinking things ’ do not really thinm 
‘animate,’ but not self-conscious. _lo opmoza 
thought Avas conceivable apart from ideas; Pence, 
Avhen he asserts® that there is in God an ®fica 
His essence (a passage relied on by Busolt a 
others to prove the personality of God), AVe are not 
to assume more than Ave do when Ave assign an 
idea’ to a stone. In Eth. ii. H. 

plainly told as much. ‘ When we say that God 
has an idea, not as merely constituting tiie Jmm 

4 QuoW by JI. Grumvald, 'Spinoza in Deutschland, Berlin, 
1897, vol. iii. p. 119, § 63. » 1 , 

8 Mlh. 5. 17, schol. 6 Ib. i. 83. ‘ **• 

8 Dth. ii. 3. 
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mind, but as haiung along with the human mind 
also the idea of another thing, this is to say that 
the Mtman mind perceives the thing inadequately. 
Nothing is hero referred to but out' mind ; and 
even when, as in v. 40, schoL, we are told that 
finite thoughts together form the infinite intel- 
lect of God, it is in a sense we that supply the uni- 
fying principle. 

All attempts, then, to save any remnant of 
personality to the Spinozian God are vain. There 
is no room even for such a ‘ teleology of the un- 
conscious ’ as that aftem-ards developed by Schopen- 
hauer (,q.v.). Final causes are human figments.’ 
Jlen persuade themselves that everything is 
created for their sake ; they thus tend to consider 
what is useful to them as 'good,’ what hinders 
them as ‘ bad.’ Hence they are puzzled by seeing 
so many ‘imperfections’ in Nature, as if what 
does not suit them were imperfect. If we ask 
why God did not create all men so as to follow 
reason, Spinoza answers that the laws of His 
nature are so vast as to suffice for the production 
of every degree of perfection. This is not what 
even Goethe would call ‘Christianissimnm.’ 

Yet the whole argument of the Tractatus 
Tlieologico-PoUticus goes to show that, whatever j 
may do for philosophers, ordinary men need a 
religion of some sort ; and we shall see later that 
Spinoza thought it desirable that the State should 
fix the religion for its subjects. No man is the 
worse for holding a practical rule of life, or for 
connecting it with a dogmatic system which satis- 
fies his own mind, provuded he does not interfere 
with others. ‘ All men can obey ; there are few 
that can acquire a virtuous disposition by the 
guidance of reason ’ ; hence the simple following 
of the Scriptures is sufficient for the vast majority 
of mankind. ° ‘Faith does not demand that doc- 
trines should be true so much as that they should be 
pious.’ Thus between faith and philosophy there 
IS no connexion : the one looks for truth, the other 
for obedience. Faith therefore allows the greatest 
latitude in philosophic speculation, Avhile it con- 
demns those who teach opinions tending to ob.stin- 
acy, hatred, and anger. It is indeed astonishing 
how far Spinoza, in the Tractatus, often carries 
his accommodation of philosophy to religion. God, 
e.g., is sovereignly just and merciful, the exemplar 
or the tree life, our equitable Judge. He does 
not act under compulsion, but by His absolute fiat 
and grace. He forgives the sins of those who 
repent.® It is needless to point out that this is 
not the language that Spinoza uses to the initiated. 

Nevertheless the converse process was necessary ; 
and the religion of the time required to be, to 
some extent, re-stated in philosophic language. 
While Spinoza ■wished the ordinary man to tolerate 
the philosopher, he also wished so to read the 
beliefs of the ordinary man ns to make them not 
repugnant to the sage. It is here that, in the 
opinion of many, his chief glory lies ; but he has 
suffered the usual fate of the pioneer. His re-sults 
have been made the ladder for subsequent climbers, 
and have been unceremoniously kicked dorvn when 
used. 

Even he had Ins predecessors ; but his work in 
thp domain of Biblical criticism was amazingly 
original. _ He saw that the Bible is not one book, 
blit a literature, produced at widely different 
dates, by inen of widely different cliaracters, and 
under the influence of widely different degrees of 
inspiration. On the other hand, he saw many 
miracles nanrated in the Scriptures which the very 
slightest skill in exegesis would reduce to natural 
events ; for it wm? his principle — at least ostensibly 
—that the Scriptures can teach nothing repugnant 

1 r.th. I, nppendix. a Tract. Theot.-PoK sir. 

* /t. XIV 


to our understanding. ‘Truth,’ he saj’s, ‘cannot 
be at variance with truth, or Spripture teach 
nonsense. Were we really to find in it what con- 
tradicts natural light, we should reject it as freely 
as we do the Koran or the Talmud. But' — and 
here there is surely some irony — ‘ far be it from us 
to imagine that in the sacred writings there can 
be found any thing repugnant to the light of 
nature I ’ ’ 

From this principle flow two maxims. The Bible 
must agree with science. If thej'- seem to disagree, 
either we must have interpreted the Bible UTongly 
or we must apply criticism to discover what the 
Bible really is — whether it claims inerrancy, 
whether particular passages are genuine, whether 
the author is confining himself to his proper sphere- 
Both these weapons Spinoza uses freely. 

Thus prophecy 9 is on ordinary phenomenon. It is only the 
Jewish habit ol omitting to take account of secondary causes 
that deludes us into ImaEmlng that the prophets derived their 
revelations directly from God. Those revelations were real 
when external to the mind of the prophet, Imaginary when he 
was in a state likely to dispose him to fancy that ho received 
them. The voice ivith which God revealed the law to Moses 
was real ; that which called Samuel was imaginary. Similarly, 
the dreams in which God appeared to so many prophets seem 
to indicate imaginary colloquies. The prophets are fallible and 
eelf^iontradictory.s The style of the prophecy varies wth the 
prophet.^ Ezekiel and Amos are less cultivated than Isaiah 
and Nahum. Even the visions vary in accordance with the 
character of the seer. Prophets are often ignorant: thus 
Joshua, or the man who wrote his history, fancied that the sun 
could stand still. 

Similarly with other points. There Is nothing special in the 
Jewish religion or history. The Hebrews had no monopoly in 
election, in prophecy, in oracles. Their long endurance ns a 
nation is due largely to circumcision. 

The masses are accustomed to call anything unusual a 
‘miracle,’ imagining God to bo generally asleep, and to wake in 
order to perform extraordinary deeds.* As a matter of fact 
Nature is immutable, and God’s character is far better shown 
in ordinary events than in • miracles.’ By the ’will ol God ’ 
Scripture means nothing but this immutable order ; and many 
n so-called mirnole is easily seen to be c-'*- — ‘ 
call of Soul, the ‘creation’ of the rain' • ’ 

Shunammite’s son. Every event truly i ' ’ 

necessarily happened by immutable law. Many, however, are 
not related truly, but symbolically, fancifully, or in Oriental 
fashion. Such arc the ascent of Elijah, the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart, the cleaving of the rook in the desert. Scrip- 
ture itself nsserte unchanging law : ‘ Whatsoever God doeth, it 
shall be for ever.’ * The Bible, it is true, being written in a 
dead language and in an Oriental style, Is a specially difficult 
book : but it must nevertheless be interpreted by the same 
-n -—I- ... -‘i,er hook. 

. 'crous, even Ben Ezra had been obliged 
• . ■ ■ ■ .. cloud of obscure phrases. Ben Ezra Is 

the only predecessor to whom Spinoza acknowledges a debt ; 
hut ho refers to Maimonides, and may have read the Systema 
Theologicum of La Peyrfere (1655). Ben Ezra had alreadj- shown 
that Moses could not have written the Pentateuch ; but Spinoza 
went farther, and pointed out that the book was based on 
earlier documents, and bears traces of on editorial hand. And 
that hand can be traced elsewhere, down even to 2 Kings. This 
coropiferz may be presumed, in default of certain evidence, to 
have been Ezra, Whoever ho was, some cause prevented him 
from giving bis work complete consistency. 

On the rest of tlie OT Spinoza is less full.® The 
books of Chronicles are of very late date, and of 
such low authority that we may well wonder how 
they got into a canon from which Wisdom was 
excluded. The Psalms and Proverbs were arranged 
about the time of the Second Temple. Jeremiah 
is a confused compilation, Ezekiel a fragment. It 
is remarkable that Spinoza does not seem to have 
detected the double authorship of Isaiah ; but he 
saw much disorder in the prophecies as we have 
I them. Job is possibly a translation from a Gentile 

oem; for ‘the Satan’ is not unlike the Greek 

lonius. Daniel is partly genuine, partly compiled 
from Chaldffian sources about the time of the 
Maccabees. Whoever the authors, there are many 
errors in the books. Those who try to reconcile 
contradictions are undertaking a futile ta.sk — ‘a 
pretty pietj’, forsooth, which accommodates the 

1 Cogitata itetapTiysica, viii. 5 : sec also Ep. 21. 

* Tract. Theol..pol. i. 

* Cf. 1 S 15=) with 15** and Jer 18'* 

Tract. Thcol.-Pol. ii. 6 Tb. vi. 

* Ec S'!. 1 Tract. Thtol.-Pol. ix. s Ib. x. 
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clear passages to the obscure, the sound to the 
corrupt.' As to the authority of the canon of 
Scripture, what is it but that of the council of 
experts that made it? A fresh council might give 
a different decision. 

Spinoza declines the task of applying criticism 
to the NT. He has not, he says— perhaps with a 
touch of irony — sufficient knowledge of Greek. He 
gives us, however,^ some indications of his views. 
The apostles, like the prophets, told what they 
saw, and needed no supernatural gifts for what 
they did. Their epistles and sermons — those of 
Paul especially — ^reveal men of ex'ceptional, but 
by no means miraculous, powers. Towards Christ 
the attitude of Spinoza is very remarkable. 

‘ Qod can communicate immediately with man ; still, a man 
who can by pure intuition comprehend ideas neither contained 
in nor deducible from the foundations of our natural knowledge 
must possess a mind far superior to those of his fellow-men : 
nor do I believe that any have been so endowed save Ohrist. 
To him the ordinances of Qod were revealed directly, without 
words or visions. The voice of Ohrist, like the voice which 
Moses heard, may be called the voice of God : and it may be 
said that the wisdom of God took upon itself m Ohrist human 
nature, and that he is the way of salvation.’ 2 
To Christ God * gave revelations unaccommodated 
to Christ’s opinions,’® so that Christ’s knowledge 
was adequate, and comprehended only notiones 
communes ct veras. Yet the orthodox ideas of 
Christ were to Spinoza not only false but unintel- 
ligible. ‘ The eternal wisdom of God is shown in 
all things, but chiefly in the mind of man, and 
most of all in Christ. . . . But as for the proposi- 
tion enounced by some churches, that God took on 
him the nature of man, it seems to me as if one 
should tell me that a triangle had assumed the 
nature of a square.’^ 

On the resurrection of Christ Spinoza’s views are 
similar to those of some modem thinkers. He 
takes the death and burial literally, but the resur- 
rection allegorically. ‘ I admit that the Evangel- 
ists believed it literally ; but they might well be j 
in error \vithout prejuaice to the Gospel doctrine, i 
Paul, to whom also Christ appeared hater, asserts ! 
that he knows Christ not after the flesh but after ' 
the spirit.’ ® i 

If, then, Spinoza is to be claimed as ‘Theissiraum i 
et Christianissimum,’ it must be on other grounds 
than his theological and philosophical views as 
recorded by himself ; and, while his life was such 
that Christians may well own him as a brother, 
his belief was outside the most comprehensive 
Christian symbol. 

10. Political philosophy. — Though it is likely 
that to Spinoza political speculation was more con- 
genial than metaphysical, we need not examine 
his political writings at any length. In the first 
place, they can be understood with tolerable ease 
by the ordinary reader ; in the second, they have 
exerted nothing like the same influence as his other 
works — ^partly, perhaps, because they were left 
unfinished. A brief summary, however, is desir- 
able. 

As might be expected, he treats men as they 
are, and not as philosophers or preachers would 
like them to be. Such writers, he says, have given 
us satires rather than systems of ethics, and have 
never produced political theories useful out of 
Utopia. It has been left for statesmen, with all 
their faults, to write serviceably on politics. Men 
are subject to passions; they pity the ill-off and 
envy the well-off. Those who fancy that men as a 
whole will follow reason a-re dreamers. ‘ And so I 
have laboured not to lament, mock, or execrate 
human actions, but to understand them ; and to 
look on passions not as vices of human nature, 
but as properties as native to it as heat and cold 
to the atmosphere.’® 

1 Tract. Theol.-Pol. xl. * i- 

sib.lv. 4 -Bp. 73. 

5 76 6 Tract. Pol. 1. i. 


Looking at facts, then, Ave find all men living it 
some kind of social order. Men have already tned 
all possible societies ; all that remains for philo- 
sophy is to decide on the best Avays of improving 
knoAvn types.^ 

There is no such thing as jus naiuree. Right is 
only another Avord for poAver. Every man has as 
much natural right as Nature alloAvs him poAver. 
Man does, and can do, nothing not in accordance 
Avith the laAvs of Nature. Even in ‘breaking’ 
them Ave necessarily obey them ; and the reason- 
able man is no more acting according to right of 
Nature tlian the fool. But men soon find that a 
right Avhich belongs to everybody defeats itself. 
Hence arise commonAvealths. Two men, though 
each has yielded up some of his poAver to the other, 
have more poAver (^.e, ‘ right ’) than one. One man 
may secure the dependence of another either by 
persuading his mind or by coercing his body and 
the same may be done by a combination of men. 
In a combination the poAver is proportioned to 
numbers; and this right or poAver is called ‘do- 
minion.’ It is dominion that determines right 
and Avrong, justice and injustice; for in ‘Nature’ 
everything belongs to anybody Avho can get it. 

Under any dominion the State is ‘civil’; the 
body under dominion is a ‘commonwealth,’ and 
the general business is ‘affairs of State.’ Whether 
the supreme authority he a monarch, an aristocracy, 
or a democracy, it has simple natural right, limited 
by the poAver of the multitude considered as one. 
Obviously, therefore, each single citizen’s ‘right’ is 
less in proportion as the common Avealth exceeds . 
him in poAver. Whatever it decrees, he must do ; 
for, even if he knoAvs it to be evil, it is a lesser evil 
than resistance. But® plainly those things to 
Avhich no one can be induced by reAvards or threats 
do not fall Avithin the rights of the commonAvealth. 
Nor are things Avithin those rights Avhioh ave 
abhorrent to the majority. Thus the, external 
shoAvs of religion are within, the inner emotions 
without, the purview of the State. One state is 
to another state as one man to another man ; save 
only that a state can defend itself more easily than 
a man can defend himself. Two states are natur- 
ally enemies; and unfortunately one can make 
Avar, Avhile it takes tAVo to make peace. Tavo thus 
agreeing are called contracting poAvers ; but con- 
tracts are binding only so long as the circumstances 
under Avhich they Avere made remain vmchanged. 
Every state can break its contract Avhen its safety 
demands such action,® Spinoza sees the apparent 
immorality of this doctrme, and devotes a fcAV 
lines to its defence. 

The functions of the supreme authority ® are to 
create ‘rights’ AAuthin the dominion, to makelaAvs, 
to declare Avar and peace, to , appoint executive 
officers, and the like. In so acting it may do 
foolishly, but it cannot (strictly) do | Avrong ; for 
it is itself the fountain of laAV. Civil jurisprudence 
depends on the mere Avill of the commonAvealtn, 
Avhich is not bound to please any but itself. 

Contracts by Avhich the multitude transfers its 
right to one council or. one man should Avithout 
doubt be broken Avhen general expediency demands. 
But to decide Avhen it is -thus expedient is within 
the right of him only Avho holds dominion. 
theless, if the breaking of them Aveakens the hold 
of the ruler upon the ruled, by that very fact the 
commonAvealth is dissolved ; civil laAV ceases, and 
Avar begins.® The sanction that constrains the 
ruler to keep the laAVS is simply this, that beyond 
a certain point he cannot go Avithout dptroying 
his position. .AJl despotism is tempered by 
tial rebellion. It is futile to inveigh against the 
people for rebelling ; people never rebel Avithout a 


1 Tract. Pol. 1. S. 
4 Ib. Hi. 14. 


2 Ib. ii. 10, 
s/b.lY. 


8 Jb. iU. 8. 
eii.ir. 6- 
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tause. The end of all government is security.’ 
Beditions and contempt of law are due not so much 
to the wickedness of the subjects as to the bad 
state of the dominion. For men are not born fit 
for citizenship ; it is the business of the State to 
make them so. Men’s passions are eveiywhere 
the same ; if wickedness prevails more in one com- 
monwealth than in another, it is because the one 
has not pursued the end of government so well as 
the other. Where licence is rare and virtue 
common, the rulers must receive the praise — as 
Hannibal is deservedly renowned because in his 
army there never arose a mutiny. Of course all 
this does not apply to a commonwealth that is held 
down by force or by the craft of a despot. Spinoza 
gives no counsel to such a desMt ; that has been 
aoneonceforallbyMachiavelli. Here Spinozashows 
his acquaintance with the ‘ most ingenious ’ Floren- 
tine. ‘ If there is one writer,’ says Duff, ‘ whom 
we may call Spinoza’s master, it was Machiavelli’ 
and Goethe rightly declares that Spinozism is 
ultimately Machiavellism. 

We next discuss in succession the three forms of 
government — monarchy,® aristocracy,^ and demoo- 


racy. 

With a possible criticism of Hobbes, Spinoza 
asserts® that a really absolute monarchy cannot 
exist. The monarch has to seek coadjutors ; and 
the ‘ monarchy ’ is thus really an aristocracy, but 
a concealed one, and thus the worst of aristocracies. 
Certain checks are therefore desirable. A parlia- 
ment should be appointed by the king, and cliosen 
from the various families in the State ; it should 
advise the king, but the ultimate responsibility 
should be his. Smaller bodies should be chosen to 
form the executive and the council of judges ; the 
latter should serve for only a year and vote by 
ballot. The army should be composed exclusively 
of citizens, and be paid only in time of war ; the 
generals should be changed every year, and the 
officers receive no pay except plunder. By these 
means Spinoza hoped to prevent the usurpations of 
Cromwells and Sforzas. Certain laws are to be so 
firmly fixed that not even the king can abolish 
them — as Ulysses could not break the rule that he 
had laid down when about to pass the sirens. Under 
a monarchy no churches ought to be built at the 
public expense ; nor ought laws to be made about 
opinions. Let such as are allowed the public 
exercise of their religion build a church at their 
own cost. 

Under an aristocracy the factions in the govern- 
ing body will be weaker the more there are to whom 
dominion is given. Hence that body should be 
large — a hundred good men at least; and, to 
ensure that number of good men, the total number 
ought to be at le.ost five thousand. Tlius we shall 
have enough men to provide ability, and too many 
to allow of the tyranny of a clique. To such a 
body absolute power may be trusted ; for they 
could never be guided by one mind except for (at 
least apparently) honourable ends.® The polity 
most adapted to aristocracy is a confederation of 
cities,^ but the seat of federal government should 
not be in one of the united cities. Under an 
aristocracy the governed are not citizens, but 
subjects ; hence the army should be paid, and pro- 
motion should be possible, that esprit de corps may 
be_ secured. Aristocracies, indeed, by their very 
origin betray the fact that such esprit de corps is 
often wanting ; for they have usually risen out of 
democracies.® Out of the council are selected 
syndics, men of some age, to Avatch and check the 
councillors. There sliall also be chosen an execu- 



tive senate, to inspect fortifications, pass laws, deal 
with other states, and so on. There should be an 
established religion, to Avhich all patricians should 
conform, and State-provided churches. Freedom 
of worship is alloAved, but only on condition that it 
‘goes softly.’ Academies founded at the public 
expense are instituted to restrain men’s natural 
abilities rather than to cultivate them. But in a 
free commonwealth arts and sciences^ will be best 
cultivated if every one that pleases is allowed to 
teach publicly, at his own risk.’ The sanction of 
an aristocracy is the general perception that its 
destruction would be a great evil. Hence, if wise, 
it will take care to rule in accordance with the 
general desire, appealing to reason rather than to 
fear. 

‘A government which aims at nothing else than to guide 
men by fear xvill be rather free from defects than possessed of 
merit. Men are to be so raided that they may deem them- 
selves not to be guided at all, but to live of their own free will.’ 3 
Hence vexatious and trifling restrictions should be 
avoided ; sumptuary laivs should never be imposed ;® 
and the common vices of peace are never to be 
forbidden directly, but by laying such foundations 
of dominion that the many may live — not Avisely, 
for that is impossible, but under the guidance of 
passions useful to the commonAvealth.’ An aristoc- 
racy thus founded will be, internally, indestruct- 
ible. Its fall, if fall there be, Avill come from 
Avithout.® 

Spinoza’s definition of democracy deserves notice. 
In aristocracies citizensliip is granted by the cJioice 
of the supreme council ; in democracies it is alloAved 
by laAV.® It might happen that the laAv gave this 
franchise to elder men only, or to first-born sons 
only, or to the wealthy only ; it might be that the 
number of the enfranchised Avas far smaller in a 
democracy than in an aristocracy ; but, as long as 
it is the laAV that fixes the franchise, a democracy 
it remains. It is obvious’ that such a definition 
has a Avide scope.® But Spinoza confines his atten- 
tion to ‘ that in Avhich all, Avithout exception, aa’Iio 
OA ve allegiance to the laAvs of the country only, and 
are independent and of respectable life, have the 
right of voting in the supreme council [he does not 
touch on representative government] and of filling 
the offices of the dominion.’ He thus excludes 
aliens, slaves, and Avomen. On the exclusion of 
AA'omen he has an interesting paragraph, Avith 
Avhich the Avork breaks oft' unfinished. 

* It may be asked whether women are under men’s authority 
by nature or by convention. If we consult experience, we shall 
find the cause to be their weakness. There has never been a 
case of men and women reigning together; but, wherever men 
exist, men rule and women are ruled. If by nature women were 
equal to men, surely among nations so many and so different 
some w’ould be found where both sexes rule alike, and others 
where men are ruled b}’ women. And since this is not the case, 
one may assert that women have not by nature equal right with 
men.* 

ElseAA’here ® Spinoza touches briefly on democracy, 
and seems to prefer it to other forma of govern- 
ment. But, under Avhatever form our lot is cast, 
our duty is to obey the commands of the dominion, 
and to recognize no right save that Avhich it sanc- 
tions. 

Litebatcbe.— The literature connected with Spinoza is enor- 
mous, and only a small selection can he given here. For further 
details the reader is referred to Pollock’s first ed., to A. Van der 
Linde’s Benedietus Spinoza : Bibliographie (The Hague, 1871), 
and to the British Museum Catalogue. 

i. Life.—]. Colerns, Leven van Spinoza, Amsterdam, 1705, 
Ft. tr. (inaccurate), The Hague, 1700 (in Opera, ed. H. E. O. 
Paulus, 2 vols., Jenn, 1802-03, and elsewhere) ; the Eng. tr. of 
the Fr. (London, 1706) is given in Pollock j Lucas, La Vie de 
Spinoza before 1688, reprinted, Amsterdam, 1719 (till recently 
Lucas was unknown, and this work was attributed to St. Glaiu 
and others ; it is now established that Luciis is no pseudonym, 

I and the Avork, once discredited, is now rehabilitated [Meinsma 
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2 Ib. X. S. 

3 Ib. X. 6. 

* Ib. X. 0. 
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SPIRIT (Holy), SPIRIT OF GOD.— The 
terras ‘Spirit of (3od’ and ‘Holy Spirit’ are 
common to several great speculative and religious 
systems. Zoroastrianism (q.v.) speaks of a Spenta 
Mainyu (‘Holy Spirit’), which is variously repre- 
sented ; as a personified emanation of the Godhead, 
as a created heing probably above the rank of 
angels, and even as identical with the Supreme 
Creator, Ahura Mazda. He possesses creative 
powers, ethical qualities, and teaching offices which 
closely resemble the Christian view.^ The later 
Stoics spoke of a spiritus sacer=God, the anirruz 
mundi, who was conceived as a materialistic fiery 
breath, the intelligent permeating containing 
principle of the cosmos, resident in man and 
observant of his good and evil deeds.^ In Greek 
mystery-religions we meet with ‘Holy Spirit’ {rb 
irrevpa Xepov, &yiov), which comes from Goa into the 
initiate at the mysteries.® The Hebrews appear to 
have first rasped the concept of the Spirit of God, 
which in the OT faintly, and in Talmudical litera- 
ture more clearly, approaches hypostatization. In 
Muhammadanism the Holy Spirit, probably under 
Jewish influence^ was identified with the angel 
Gabriel.* ChristianiW, starting with the mono- 
theistic doctrine of Judaism, included within its 
doctrine of God an inseparable distinction of agents 
— ^the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost — each 
possessing properties and characteristics which 
resemble, while they transcend, what is termed 
‘ personality’ in human beings. 

The object of this article is to trace, in outline, 
the development of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


1 Of. Tama, xxxi. 7, 9, 11, xxx. 3-5, xlv. 2, xxviii. 2, xlvii. 2, 
xxvjii. 11, xliv. 7, and artt. Amesiu Spektas, Dualism (iraniau), 

2 Of. Diog. Laert. vii. 134 ; Stobisas, i. 322 ; Oicero, de Nat. 

Deor. ii. 7 ; Seneca, Ep. ilor. xli. _ . 

? Of. R. Beitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mystenenreligionen, 
Leipzig, 1910, p. 156 ff. 

4 Of. Qur’an, ii. 81, 254 ; of. DI, artt. ‘ Gabriel,’ ‘Holy Spirit.* 


% way of introduction we shall examine the 
Hebrew notions of ‘ spirit ’ amidst which the OT 
view of the Spirit of God (Jahweh) took its rise ; 
then we shall mark the development of that con- 
ception in Biblical (OT canonical and extra- 
canonical) and subsequent rabbinical literature 
(Talmudic and post-Talmudic) ; and, finally, after 
examining the Biblical (NT) contributions, we 
shall trace the formulation of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit’s person and work in the thought and 
life of tile Christian Church. 

I. INTRODUCTION: iTEBBEIT.— Our limits, in this 
section, are the canonical books (OT), in which the 
characteristic Hebrew notions of spirit find ex- 
pression, Towards the close of the canon, and in 
the apocryphal literature more notably, the term 
‘spirit’ is extended, probably under Babylonian 
and Persian influences, to include angels and 
demons.^ This extension we here lay aside. The 
term rdah (on), generally translated ‘spirit’ in 
English, comes from a Semitic root, rdh, which, in 
cognate languages, signifies ' to breathe,’ ‘ to blow,’ 
Kindred words in Heb, are rtah, ‘ scent,’ * odour,’ 
and the verb (only in Hiph.) rdah,, ‘to smell,’ 'to 
perceive odour.’ With the verb the organs of 
breathing, the mouth and nostrils, are frequently 
mentioned. The primary signification of r&ah 
appears to be ‘ air in motion,’ as wind or breath', 
and the general idea which is common to nearly all 
its usages is ‘ power in manifestation, or energy.’ 
The various usages of rddh (which occurs 378 
times) may be roughly classified under four heads : 
(1) physically, (2) physiologically, (3) psychically, 
and (4) ‘supematurally.’ 

{!) Physically (131 times), — In this aspect rfJaA 
is used of the air in motion, the wind m all its 
moods and phases, whether gentle or stormy, hot 
or cold. Then it serves to denote direction, the 

J uarter from which the wind may blow (6n 8*, 
lx 15”, Gn 3®, Jer 49®®). In later writings it ac- 
quires the figurative sense of ‘vanity,’ ‘emptiness’ 
(Is 41» Job V, Ec 1”). 

(2) Physiologically (39 times). — ^This usage, wMch 
may be derived from the former by observation, 
denotes the breath in the bodies of men and 
animals. From the close connexion between the 
breath and the phenomena of life and energy, the 
rdah came to be considered as the vehicle of life and 
even as the life itself. In sickness, exhaustion, or 
swoon the breath and correspondingvitality were re- 
duced, and it was said that the rdah had gone away ; 
similarly, after food or under the stimulus of joy 
the rdah returned and man revived (Gn 45*^ 

1 S 30”, Jg 15”, 1 K 10®). When the rdah left the 
body entirely, death took place (Ps 104®®''). The 
further induction that the rdah was the immaterial 
life principle does not seem to have been common 
before the Exile; in Ezk (cf. ch. 37) it becomes 
prominent, and thenceforth . rdah is Rsed, ^.long 
with n^shdmah and nephesh, to denote the br^tn- 
soul in man. In the earlier literature n‘shamah is 
the usual term (Gn 2’) for the normal meatlung, 
rdah being reserved for the more violent breatnmg 
which marks exertion or emotional excitement. 
In the passage just referred to we have the farst 
statement of the notion that man s breath-soul is 
derived immediately from God by spiration ; no 
untU after the Exile does rdah ocoim m that con- 
nexion (Is 42®, Zee 121, Job 27®, Ps 104”), and then 
it is applied to animals as well (Gn 6 7 [P])- Y 
a distinction is dra-wn between man and o 
animate beings. Both are formed out of the 
of the ground, but he becom^ a ^ ^ f w 

the direct inbreathing of Elohim, ^d at d^t 
rdah returns to God (Gn 2®-”, Ec 1/*. /I )- 
Because man’s rHah comes from God, it is 

1 See art. Demoks and Spibus (Hrtrew), vol. iv. p. 693/. 

2 For Babylonian parallel cf. KAT^, p. 6 ^ 0 . 
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object of His regard; He protects it and con- 
tinnes it in being, and so can be called ‘ the God 
of Ibo spirits of all flesh’ (Job 10” 12'°, Nn 16”). 
The Heorew genius was not speculative, and the 
derivation of man’s spirit from God pphably ex- 
pressed the popular opinion of animism, the 
wonderful power inherent in rftah indicating the 
presence of deit^’ in man. But the ideas of divine 
immanence or of the divine breath physically ex- 
tended into man, as Stoicism fancied, cannot be in 
the Hebrew thought; they belong to later philo- 
.«ophical speculation, the first traces of which 
become apparent only in the extra-canonical 
literature (c.g., Wisdom and Philo). Man’s divine 
origin, liowever, lifts the Hebrew view above the 
Greek: he is no mere product of nature,* the 
dualism of Greek thought about man is avoided, 
and through the original connexion of man’s rHah 
with God the way was left open for those ap- 
proaches of God to man which are the glory of 
Hebrew religious experience.* 

(.3) Psychically (74 times). — As the hreath is 
often the visible index of man’s stronger emotions, 
the term Hlah readily served to express his inner 
life in its emotional and mental aspects, and was 
used in parallelism along with the terms nephesh 
and lihk. Anger, grief, and zeal were often ex- 
hibited with dilated nostrils and laboured breath- 
ing ; hence we find r&ah as well as nostril (aph) 
used ns a synonym for anger, in both God and man 
(Mio 2* RVm ‘ impatient,’ Jg S’, Job 4*). In post- 
Exilic literature the term rilaJi is extended to 
cover such emotions ns sadness, trouble, bitterness, 
and longing, which are regarded as located ‘in the 
rHah' (1 K 21°, Gn 41” 26” [P], Is 26°, Job 7“, 
1 S 1”). From Ezekiel’s time onward the riiah 
was regarded ns the organ of knowledge (parallel 
to 3^, Icbh, the usual term, Ezk 11’ 20”, 1 Ch 28”, 
Pa 77°), and occasionally, though rarely, as the 
seat of volition (Ps 51'-” Ex [P] *a 
willing spirit’), and, lastly, of it are predicated such 
ethical qualities ns ‘new,’ ‘guileless,’ ‘broken,’ 
‘haughty,’ etc. (Ezk ll'», Ps 32* 51”, Is 57>’, 
Pr 16”'-). 

R&ati and nephesh.— At this point n word on the relation of 
these terms may fltly come In. It has been held that they 
express distinct substances or elements in man, which, nlonj; 
with bdstir (‘ flesh make up a trichotomy in human nature.:* 
A comparison of p.assagcs where tlie terms occur together docs 
not sustain this view (cf. 1 S in, Is 2ff*, Job 3t<* TH). Both 
express the Invisible immaterial element in man ns contrasted 
with the flesh, ifflaj and nephesh are related toRether as 
animating principle and animated result ; the former denotea 
the vital cnerg)’, which lies more basally in human nature than 
nephesh. From the. point of view of experience, nephesh is the 
subject, the eRO, whilst rflaj is less immediately under self- 
control, and is more moved from without. Hence it is that 
aspect of human nature more immediately in touch rvith the 
Divine Spirit. But it should bo remembered that Hebrew 
thouflit docs not work sclentincally ns it describes mental 
plicnomena ; it moves instinctively and intuitively, and deals 
witli thinps, not abstractions. And, because rUnh had a 
physie-al quality and connoted power and enerp}', it was used 
to denote the causative principle in all actions, whether bodily 
or nienUU. 


The connotation of power with nlah explains its 
ns.-ige to denote the energy of tlie personality in 
particular manifestations. Some of these may be 
more settled — what we call character or disposi- 
tion; to these the ethical predicates are applied 
isee above) ; less permanent manifestations, as 
humours, moods, whims, are frequently described 
in such phrases ns ‘spirit of wisdom,’ of grace, of 
whoredojns, of deep sleep, etc. In so far as they 
arc manifested in the human spirit, they may bo 
grouped under the heading psj’chical, but by 
reason of the unusual force which they display, 

* Ct.tl- Siebcck, 'Die Kntwickliinc dcr Dehrc vom Geist in 
der M irscu'chatt des .Mtertums,' Xeitsehr. fur TeHerpsi'ch. 
vni SpraeJneiscemehaft, xli. IlSSOJ SSOf. 

* Cf. U. W. llobinjon. The lUti/simis Ideas of the OT, I/>ndoD, 
im. pw. se. UOf. 

* Cf. r. Delitrsch, A Spsiem of RihUeat Psi'eholoau. Enjr. tr„ 
Edinbarch, HOT, p. 1130. ; It. U. Charles, Slli, col. 1312. 
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and in accord with primitive views of personality 
a.s liable to inv.aiiion by spirits from without, they 
fall rather to bo considered under the next section. 

(4) ‘Supcrnaftirally’ (134 times).— A stricter 
definition would be ‘ extra-human,’ since Hebrew 
thought made no distinction between natural and 
Biineniatiiral, God being regarded as the cause of 
all that happens, whether good or evil._ But for 
convenience' sake, and because tlie action of the 
Spirit of God f.alls under this head (though its 
detailed consideration is deferred to II.), the tewm 
may be allowed to stand. Under the heading 
‘supernatural’ rfJn A are included agencies operat- 
ing upon man — only rarely upon inanimate nature 
— whoso Bonree is outside or above him. In the 
literature, as we now have it, they are nil under 
God’s control, but the litcr.ary phraseology suggests 
that in the pre-literarj' period they were not so 
viewed. These agencies appear to bo ‘survivals 
from the animistic past of' Israel,’* in which sick- 
ness, insanity, abnormal powers of body or of mind, 
were accounted for as due to a subject becoming 
possessed by an extraneous spirit. Such were the 
evil spirit which rnshed upon Saul and terrified 
him (1 S 16” 18'°), the ill-will caused by an ‘ eril 
spirit’ (Jg 9”), the spirit of Jealousy between man 
and wife (Nu 5'*), and the spirit of whoredom 
which makes Israel err and wander into idolatry 
(Hos 4'* 5*). The over-mastering might of such 
bein^ is expressed by the vigorous verbs which 
describe their action. They ‘rush upon,’ ‘fall 
upon,’ ‘ come upon,’ ‘ pass over upon ’ men ; the 
action of the Spirit of Jahweh upon Elijah suggests 
Dtonn-demons (1 K 18'*, 2 K 2'°). In one case a 
‘ lying spirit ’ is distinctly hypostatized ; it stands, 
speaks, receives commands, and departs (1 K 
22"''”).* This language had a marked influence 
upon the descriptions of the activity of the Spirit of 
God in both OT and NT. That Spirit is said to 
clothe (Jg 6” ; cf. Lk 24*°), come mightily upon, 
fall upon (Ezk 11’, Ac 11*’), carry away (1 K IS”, 
Ac 8’°), push or move (Jg 13”, Mk 1**, iK^dWet) 
men. Another group of phrases, _ wliich first 
appears in the time of Isaiah, ascribes to nlah 
material properties, as a kind of fluid element. 
Thus a ‘spirit of perverseness’ is ‘mingled’ by 
Jahweh in the midst of Egypt (Is 19**), a ' spirit of 
deep sleep’ is ‘ poured out’ like a stupefying drug, 
producing eflects like drunkenness (la 29'°; cf. 
Ac 2'*). Such language is repeatedly used of the 
Spirit of God in the writing prophets (Is 32'’ 44°, 
J1 2”'*-, Ezk 39*°, Zee 12'°). It relates itself with 
the ide.a of ‘anointing’ (o.t'.), whereby is imparted 
the divinity that ‘doth hedge a king’ or prophet 
(1 S 10' 10'*, Is 01*). Pdah can be put into a 
person (Is 63", Ezk 37**, 2 K 19’), so that he 
js ‘filled’ with it (Ex 31’, Lk 1*'); it can be taken 
away (Ps 51*’ l*i''<-3), and distributed upon others 
(Nu ll'*' ”). It can be poured out with fertilizing 
effect upon inanimate nature as well as man 
(Is 32*’ 44°). As the ‘demonic’ rdah suggested 
personal actions and so influenced NT tenninology, 
so the fluid-like rdah had a far-reaching influence, 
appearing in the NT conception of the Holy 
Spirit as a gift, and in the later theological 
.speculations of the Greek Fathers as a idnd 
of substance, which was imparted to believers in 
the sacraments. From this anal3’sis it is clear that 
the term nlah is a general one embracing, by 
syncretism, elements collected from various sources, 
and not derivable from one general principle. 
Herein lies the difliculty for the modem mind ns 
it approaches the Hebrew idea of ‘spirit.’ For 
now spirit denotes, metaplij’sically, the immaterial 
as contrasted with the material ; and the modem 

* Stade. Rtbtische Theolonie des alien Testaments, Tiibiriiren 
IPO.";, p. 00. 

* See SHE iv. 
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mind finds it diflficult to understand the material- 
istic view of spirit as an ethereal fluid substance, 
except in poetic metaphor. Again, the philo- 
sophical use of the term to denote a. self-conscious 
subject possessing ‘perdurable individuality’ has 
little in common with the animistic meaning of 
rHah, or the primitive psychology of the Semitic 
mind, which could identify mind with physical 
organs or physical breath. And yet there was an 
unconscious logic at work when popular fancies 
grouped such disparate elements under the term 
r4ah. The wind of heaven in its mighty, mysteri- 
ous, (puosi-personal activity is very similar to the 
action of ‘ spirits,’ and both suggest the miraculous, 
supersensible power which streams through nature 
and into human life with such startling eflects. 
Thus, unconsciously, rtiah, expressed the meta- 
physical notion of causality, the principle of move- 
ment, energy, and life in the universe. But, in 
accord with the Hebrew genius, this principle was 
expressed, not in abstract static terms as in Greek 
— the Hebrew language was little fitted for that— 
but concretely, dynamically, picturesquely, real- 
istically. And so r&ah was taken into the service 
of religion as the term whereby could be expressed 
the nature of the wind, the life of beasts and men, 
the deepest im2mlses in the breasts of saints and 
sages, and the modes of the manifold activities of 
God Himselfl 

Literatoke. — ^T he following' may also be consulted : Lexicons, 
s.v. m*! ; Gesenius, Bebreio and English Lex. of OT, ed. Bro'wn, 
Drirer, and Briggs, Oxford, 1906; Siegfried-Stade, Leipzig, 
1893; Gesenius-Kautzschio, do. 1010; artt. ‘Spirit,' in EBi, 
BOB, DOG ; ‘ Geist, heiliger,' in PBEi (A. H. Cremer), BGO 
•Geistu. GcistesgabenimAT'tBertholet), ‘GeistdesMcnBohen’ 
(Kalweit); works on Biblical theology by H. Schulte, R. 
Smend, B. Stade, A. B. Davidson; monographs; A. 
Sabatier, iUmoire sur la notion hibraique de Vesprit, Paris, 
1879; C. A. Briggs, in JBL xix. [1900] 18211.; P. Voir. Der 
Geist GoUes^ Tubingen, 1010, pp. 6-53. There arc discussions In 
works on Biblical anthropology. Good summaries of German 
discussions on the materiality (Slofflichkeil) of spirit will be 
found in J. GlSel, Der heilige Geist in der BeilsverlcUndigung 
des Panlus, Halle, 1888, p, 87111. ; H. Gunhel, Die Wirhmgen 
des heiCigen Geistes^, Gottingen, 1899, pp. 43-49. See H. W. 
Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of Man, Edinburgh, 1911; 
J. Koberle, ‘Gottesgeist und Menschengeist im AT,' NBZ, 
Erlangen, 1902, pp. 32111., 403 ff. Cf. also artt. Son, (Hebrew), 
Life and Death (Hebrew). 

II. Old Testament (canonical and EXTRA- 
CANONICAL ). — The sources readily fall into two 
main divisions, canonical and extra-canonical, each 
of which may be conveniently divided into two 
sections, viz. canonical: (1) pre-Exilic and (2) 
Exilic and post-Exilic ; extra-canonical : (1) Pales- 
tinian and (2) Jewish-Alexandrian. 

Our purpose is to trace historically the develop- 
ment of the conception of the Spirit of God, the 
vai-ious spheres of its working, and any hints of 
its hypostatization in this literature. Any develop- 
ment of the idea of God will be reflected in the 
doctrine of His Spirit. * Th^redominant designa- 
tion in OT is ‘the Spirit of JHWH,’ less frequently 
‘Spirit of God’ on), sometimes with pro- 

nouns ‘ His,’ ‘thy,’ ‘my,’ rarely absolutely as ‘ the 
Spirit,’ and only thrice ‘Holy Spirit,’ and then 
with pronominal sufiix, ‘ thy ’ or ‘ His ’ (Is 63’®' 

Ps 51"). The distinction between Spirit of Jahweh 
and Spirit of Elohim will be noted as it emerges 
in the'literature. 

What was said of rHah in the previous section, 
as applied to man, is applicable to its use in con- 
nexion with God. The wind, in early poetry, was 
regarded as His breath (Ex 15®'^®, Pa 18'®), and 
the storm, used frequently to describe theophanies, 
was the explosion of His wrath (Is i’’ SO”'- 69'®, 
job 4®). In some cases there is ambiguity .; rilah 
may be viewed literally, as wind, or metaphorically 
(Ex 16'®, 1 K 18'®, Is 40’, Hos 13'®), But, generally, 
it is used to denote the higher activities of the 
■ 1 For the idea of God and its development see art. God, vol. 
vi. p. 264. 


divine nature, which are, by anthropomorphism 
(q.v . ), regarded as similar to the energies of thought 
and volition in man. Yet there is a striking 
difierence. Only rarely (and that in late passages) 
is the spirit of man within his control as a subject 
(Ps 77®, the earliest example) ; God’s spirit, as 
befits perfect personality, is always at His com- 
mand — not that it is thought of as another; the 
Spirit of God is God Himself. The nature ef that 
Spirit is nowhere discussed ; it is not presented 
metaphysically or statically : it is always an 
energy ; the Spirit of God is God at work mani- 
festing effective power. The various spheres of the 
Spirit’s activity may be formulated as cosmical, , 
intellectual, inspirational in the prophets and the 
Messiah, moral and religious in the ‘ pious ' ; but 
this belongs to dogmatics rather than to the scope 
of an Encyclopccdia. The historical method here 
pursued, while surveying the entire field, has the 
added advantage or presenting the successive 
extensions of the Spint’s activity as they arose 
under a gradual revelation.' 

I. Canonical. — i. Pre-Exilic, — (a) JE and 
Idndred documents (dthSth cent. B.C.). — The 
earliest documents of the Pentateuch present the 
Spirit of Jahweh (or Elohim) in materialistic 
fashion. It is the divine essence which is common 
to Jahweh and the b‘nS-’d6him, ns contrasted with 
flesh, the element proper to human beings (Gn 6® 
J ; cf. Is 31®). By means of the illicit intercourse 
of the h^nd' cldhim with the daughters of men, 
rHaJi has passed into mankind, producing longevity, 
if not deathlessness, which Jaiiweh is resolved to 
abridge. The text is so confused that nothing 
can be deduced with certainty as to the action of 
Materially regarded is the spirit which is 
transferred from Moses to the seventy elders 
(Nu ll"- ®® JE ; cf. 2 K 2®), producing a dual effect, 
viz. an outbreak of ecstatic transitory prophecy (v.'®) 
and the more abiding gift of rulershijp. The latter 
appears also in the case of Joseph (Gn 41®® E) and 
the early judges (Jg 3'® 11®®). What the outward 
phenomena of ecstatic prophecy are like is described 
more fully in the narratives about Balaam and in 
the earliest stories concerning Saul (Nu 24®^* 

JE ; 1 S 10'"'® 11®). In language reminiscent of 
‘demonism’ the Spirit of Elohim is said to rush 
upon Saul, producing amentia' and excited utter- 
ances like ravings (nU in Hithp.), so that he 
becomes another man, brealdng out in warlike 
fury (1 S 11®) ; a later passage states that he lay 
naked, unconscious, a day and a night (1 S 19’®'^). 
In Balaam’s case, he is throivn into a trance by 
the oncoming of the Spirit of Elohim, in which 
state he receives visions and messages. In such 
descriptions we have the onlooker’s impressions : 
the unwonted abnormal excitation ^upo" V'® 
person ‘ enthused ’ is ascribed to the ‘ spirit which 
has taken possession of his faculties. The pheno- 
mena of prophet-bands in Saul’s day, the use of 
music as a stimulus (cf. 2 K 3*®), and the p^soge of 
the ‘ spirit ’ by infection to others suggest that the 
earliest prophecy in Israel was akin to the mantio 
of heathenaoih (cf. 1 K 18®® of Baal-worslup). 
No messages are preserved (the Songs of Balaam 
are probably later) ; the deed alone, interprets the 
Spirit’s purpose, and so the pa,tmtic fury o 
warriors, like Gideon and Saul, h^d^bemaryellom 
prowess of Samson are attributed to the , 

in later days the phenomenal ^ 

was due to ‘ the hand of Jahweh (1 K 18 ). 

1 For classifications see H. B. Swete, in 
Davidson, The Theologv of the or, Edinburgh, 1904, p. , 
more detailed in Irving F. Wood, The Spirit of God inSWltm 
Literature, London, 1904; E. W. Winstanley, Spirit m the Ni, 

ICC, or Driver, Westminster 

Comm., ad loc. , „ 

3 See E. Rohde, Psyche^, Freiburg i. B„ 189», u. »• 
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At this point we may observe some distinction in the use of 
the divine names. ‘Spirit of Elohim’ appears to denote the 
marveilous, the divinely-imparted power, in general; 'Spirit 
of Jahweh’ the working might of Jahweh as it served to 
deiiver Israel, Jahweh’s covenant-people, in particular. Spirit 
of Elohim calls attention to the supersensible cause ; Spirit of 
Jahweh, to the soteriological purpose. But how little of ethical 
content is conveyed can be seen when the homicidal mania of 
Saul is ascribed to the Spirit of Elohim (1 S IS't). Yet ethical 
discrimination begins to appear. The evil spirit which induces 
the king's insanity is not Spirit of, but from (rne'eM, 1 S lOlU) 
Elohim ; the good spirit is Spirit of Jahweh.l The evil spirit 
is not so immediately in connexion with Jahweh as the good 
spirit, though originating causally with Him. The development 
of that discrimination to a separate hypostatic 'lying’ spirit, 
and thence to a Satan as personal principle of evil (l K 222if., 
Job 16, Zee 81), has a reflex action, beyond the OT limits, on the 
personality of the Holy Spirit. 

(6) Prc-Exilic writing prophets {8th cent. B.C .). — 
The nature of ‘ spirit ’ is less physically viewed by 
proto-Isaiah j indeed, one passage is unique in 
presenting ‘spirit’ almost metaphysically, as the 
principle of the divine nature, dynamically viewed, 
and the equivalent of deity itself (Is 30' 31®). It is 
described as a ‘ subtle essence ’ poured forth from 
on high, and has a cosmical reference, in that it 
causes the amazing fertility of the land and ethical 
qualities in Israel, its people (32'®'-). But its 
special spliere is the national life, making Israel 
independent of foreign alliances, and invincible 
(31®), but, if neglected, as it speaks through the 
prophet, the nation adds sin to sin (30'), If this 
passage is a reference to the prophet’s experience, 
it stands alone, and in the writing prophets such a 
reference is exceedingly rare. Hosea and Micah 
have but one such reference each (Hos 9®, Mio 3®, 
text sn^ect), while Jeremiah and the others, 
except Ezekiel, have none at all. This striking 
omission is probably due to the superior elevation 
of prophecy above the earlier ecstatic form, too 
closely associated with the term rilah. Prophecy 
is now a clear-minded ethical communion with 
Jahweh, whilst the symptoms of popular prophecy, 
resembling drunkenness, and the fact that it could 
be artificially induced, along with the emphasis on 
the ecstatic form and not the ethical contents, 
may account for the preference for the phrase 
‘hand of Jahweh ’(Is 8", Jer 15'®) to denote the 
force of the constraining prophetic impulse. Even 
Hosea’s reference (9®, ‘ the man of the spirit’) may 
be only the popular language, cited by the prophet. 
The purpose of the Spirit’s working is more ethi- 
cally grasped, Micah receiving it as an aid in pro- 
claiming to the nation its sin. 

ii. Exilic and post-Exilic.— (a) From the 
Exile to the Temple-rebuilding {690-520 B.C .). — 
The 6th cent. B.C. witnessed a universal impulse 
and advance to religion. Within this period two 
great religions, Confucianism and Buddhism, 
originated and spread; the genius of Greece 
blossomed in poetry, art, and philosophy, and 
prophecy reached its climax in Israel. The doc- 
trine of the Spirit shared in this advance, as doubt- 
less it prompted it. The Spirit of Jahweh is pre- 
sented in manifold aspects as the principle of life 
and energy in God, the organ of His intelligence 
at work in creation, evolving order out of primeval 
chaos (Is 40'®, LXX yoOs, Gn 1®),® executing His 
purposes in history, even among the lower creatures 
(Is 34'®), the energizing cause of movement in the 
suprasensible sphere (Ezk 1'®" ®® 10'®), the principle 
of life which streams into a dead nation, revivify- 
ing it at Jahweh’s bidding (Ezk 37®'® ; cf. Job 32^), 
the immaterial principle and organ of mind in 
man (Ezk 20®®, Job 32®), and the agent working 
ethical renewal within man (Ezk 11'® 18®' 36®®). 
Noteworthy is the fact that with the emergence of 
individualism in Ezekiel’s teaching, and the recog- 

1 On texts of. S. E. Driver, JVofes on fA« Heb. Text of the 

o SamueP, Oxford, 1918, ad foe. 

®Of. art. CosMoaoKY akd Cosuoloqt (Hebrew), vol. iv. p. 
i64», n, 1, 


nition of spirit in man as an integral constituent of 
personality, the call is issued to man to co-operate 
with Jahweh in the making of a ‘ new spirit ’ into 
which Jahweh may pour His own (Ezk 18®'). And 
that new spirit is to be the possession not only of 
the prophet but also of the ideal Israel, as an 
‘abiding’ endowment (Is 42'), enabling it to can-y 
religion {mishpdt) to other nations (cf. Is 44®"'-), 
and issuing in a moral life of unbroken fellow- 
ship with Jahweh (Ezk 39®®). Ezekiel’s ‘vision of 
the dry bones’ (of. 37'’'®) is the classic passage 
in all literature for its graphic portrayal of the 
might of the Spirit in quickening and regenerat- 
ing a morally dead people, and marks the highest 
point reached in the OT doctrine of the work of 
the Spirit, anticipating the description of the 
Spirit in the NT and the Creeds, as rh imvoiovy 
(1 Co 15‘«). 

Within this period we mark the first hints of a 
hypostatization of the Spirit. _ The apostrophe to 
the Hkth in Ezekiel’s vision is remarkable, indi- 
cating considerable indeMndence (Ezk 37°) ; still 
more so the passage in Deutero-Isaiah (48'®, but 
see Comm, on the text) where Jahweh’s ^irit is 
sent as a working all-y with the prophet. Similar 
traces meet us in the prophets of the Return. 
The Spirit is presented as ‘ standing in the midst ’ 
of the returned exiles, enabling them to complete 
the rebuilding of the Temple (Hag 2® RVm, Zee 4*) 
— a task beyond ordinary human might. But the 
growing tendency to regard Jalnveh as transcendent 
(cf. Ezk 43®, the interpreting angel. Zee I®- '®) may 
account for these prophets making no claim to the 
possession of the Spirit : it is regarded as a medium 
whereby Jahweh’s words were given to prophets of 
other and earlier days (Zee 7'®). The ebb-tide of 
prophecy has now begun. 

(o) From the Jtetum to the close of the canon 
{6S0-C.1B0 B.C.). — In this period, when Israel had 
come under foreign dominion and legalism began 
to take the place of prophecy, references to 
the Spirit of God are confined, in the main, to the 

S ast history of Israel or its future glory under the 
lessiah. In these references the older termin- 
ology survives, like a literary tradition, but the 
‘demonic’ might is associated ivith utterance, 
whether in song or in impassioned speech (1 Ch 
12'®, 2 Ch 24®°), and the materialistic rualj, accounts 
for the superior skill of the craftsmen engaged upon 
the Temple vestments and furniture, whose ‘ fill- 
ing ’ issues in wisdom, understanding, and know- 
ledge (Ex 28® 31® 25®°'®- P). This materialistic 
notion of ‘ spirit ’ appears again in the ‘ anointing ’ 
{g.v.) of the priest, the king, the prophet, and the 
Messiah (Ex 29’ [Aaron], 1 S 10' [Saul] 16'® [David], 
Is 61' 11®'*), as in the ordination of Joshua (Nu 
27®®). By means of the Spirit thus conveyed such 
persons became sacrosanct, and the vehicles 
through whom Jahweh ruled His people. But the 
emphasis is laid upon the heightened consciousness, 
as in the case of the Messiah, who is thereby 
equipped for all His functions, judicial, executive, 
and religious (Is 11®-* ; for date as post-ExUic 
cf. G. B. Gray, ICC, ad loc.). The inspiration is 
dynamic, an intensifying of the faculties, though, 
in_ the swan-song of David, the very words are 
said to be the utterance of the Spirit (2 S 23®). 
We mark an increase in the use of personification 
as applied to the Spirit. He ‘ speaks ’ in David, 
was the instructor and leader of Israel in bygone 
days, will ‘rest’ upon the Messianic King, and 
was • resisted,’ ‘ rebelled against ’ and even ‘ vexed ’ 
by the stubborn, sinful nation (2 S 23®, Neh 9®°, 
Is 63'* 11®, Ps 106®®, Is 63"). The last term was 
much used by the 4th cent. Greek Fathers to 
prove the personality of the Spirit, but, in view of 
the passage, a woman ‘grieved in spirit’ (Is 64®), 
and the personification of the ‘ Word ’ and 
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‘Wisdom’ (Is 55'^, Pr wliere Wisdom has a 
‘spirit’), such language should not be unduly 
pressed. Further, ethical attributes are assigned 
to the Spirit ; it is called ‘ good’ (Neh 9"®, Ps 143’® 
EVm) and thrice ‘ holy ’ (Is 63^®- ”, Ps 5pi). 
‘Good,’ however, may only indicate the results of 
its operation, and holy, in itself, does not neces- 
sarily carry an ethical connotation,* Etymologi- 
cally the word probably means ‘ separation ’ ; 
then it gathered about it the notions of the un- 
approachable — what, in comparative religions, is 
meant by_ the term ‘tabu’ (g.u) — and acquired the 
signification of the divine as contrasted with the 
human, and is applied to things and places as 
belonging to God (cf. ‘holy hill, arm,’ etc.). Any 
ethical meaning that the term conveys depends 
upon how the Deity is conceived. From Proto- 
Isaiah onwards the prophets had conceived of God 
as ethical, and ethical requirements had been en- 
joined upon Israel, so that in fact, as well as in 
name, she should be God’s ‘ holy people.’ And it 
is precisely in connexion with Israel’s refusal to 
accept the divine leading that the term is employed 
of tne Spirit, and so the phrase ‘ His (thy) Holy 
Spirit ’ indicates ‘ a principle which is both pure 
and inviolable, which resents and draws back from 
the contact of human impurity and especially of 
wilful opposition.’® With this use of personal 
language we find an advance in the hypostatiza- 
tion of Jahweh’s Holy Spirit when it is used in 
parallelism with the ‘angel of the Presenee,’ as 
the medium of the divine guidance of Israel in the 
wilderness (Is 63®'**' ** ; but cf , LXX). ‘ The angel 
of His Presence’ {mal’aJch pandv) appears to be a 
combination of theolo^ourmna (cf. Ex 23*®' 
maVaJeh, d3^*pandi) winch indicate how the trans- 
cendent Deity could yet temporarily descend to 
visibility, whilst ' Holy Spirit * presents His living 
energy at work in the people. This hypoatatiza- 
tion, however, does not reach, though it prepares 
for, the doctrine of an inner distinction within the 
Godhead. In philoswhical terms, the Spirit is the 
means whereby the Deity can be regarded as im- 
manent and yet transcendent. Thus the term 
‘ Spirit ’ could be used as synonymous with ‘ Divine 
Presence,’ either as subjectively experienced by 
the penitent, whom it quickens with a poignant 
sense of sin (Ps 61**), or, more objectively regarded, 
as omnipresent and omniscient (Ps 139^). And so 
it was the bond uniting the worshipper with his 
God. 

Such experiences in the OT were very rare, and 
eschatological hopes looked forward to the gift of 
the Spirit as a distinguishing feature of the day of 
the Lord, when it would be the perjjetual posses- 
sion of all Israel (Is 59®*), irrespective of sex or 
age (J1 2®®'®®), and there would be fulfilled the 
great wish of Moses, ‘Would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them ! ’ (Nu 11®®). 

2 . Extra-canonical. — {a) Palestinian . — In this 
section, which extends to the end of the 2nd cent. 
a;!)., the references to the Spirit of God are chiefly 
backward to canonical Scriptures or forward to 
Messianic hopes. The term ‘ Holy Spirit’ is used 
more frequently, probably to indicate its ethical 
character and distinguish it_ from the crowd of 
spirits that fill the air, but it means little more 
than a pious disposition in individuals.® It is a 
charisma, giving skill in dream-interpretation, or 
pre-vision of the future, in the projihet or the 
blessings of the Patriarchs.^ There is a marked 

1 See art. Homsess. 

sj. Skinner, Isaiah, Cambridge, 1806-98, ii. 201; Bce also 
Skinner, art. ‘ Holiness ' in B DS, and A. B. Davidson, Theology 
of the OT, pp. 144 ff., 262ff. 

s Sus 45 ; Theod. Jub. i. 22 f citing Ps 5in. 

4 Dn 5'2 04. hXX, 45- ® Theod. ; Sir 48^ ; Test. Bat, Lev. 28 ; 
Jub 2514 3118 . 


emphasis on ethical qualities as the condition and 
result of its operation, and once it is said to be the 
creator of life, i.e. life after death.* Its vehicle in 
the future will be the Messiah, empowering Him 
for all various functions as ruler and judge by its 
abiding presence, and He in turn shall com- 
municate it to men.® The hypostatization of the 
Spirit advances in this period to full personality. 
His mission at the creation is distinctly asserted,® 
He works independently of God,® and, in passages 
probably influenced by Christian ideas, the Spirit 
is the mother of Jesus,® a fellow-counsellor of 
Christ,® and stands in the place of God, as the 
object of worship,® though in angelic form. 

(6) Jewish- Alexandrian {Wisdom of Solomon, c. 
160-^0 S.C., Philo, 20 B.O.-A.D, 50 ). — The outstand- 
ing feature in these authors is the attempt to 
combine Hebrew conceptions of spirit with those 
of Stoicism (g.u.). In Wisdom the terra ‘spirit’ is 
bound up with wisdom, with which it is practically 
identified (1®'® 9*®), and in which it rs inherent 
(7®®; but cf. LXX A). This Spirit, whether of 
Wisdom or of the Lord, is presented as a material 
ductile essence, permeating and pervading the 
universe, of which it is the cohesive bond (7®®®- H 
12*). Streaming into man by the divine in- 
breathing, it constitutes him an active soul and 
orimnates his spiritual nature (15**, srveGfia i'wnKrfv), 
and, in accord with the Koival (vvoiat of the Stoics, 
is the cause of his understanding of the phen- 
omenal universe and the hidden counsel of God (7® 
9*® r6 &yt6v aov irvedfia). It is an ethical principle, 
training men to virtue, fleeing from the wicked, 
and, since it is an extension of the divine Spirit 
into men, it is the medium whereby God is 
cognizant of their thoughts and deeds (1®'®). The 
materialistic implications of ‘ spirit ’ check the 
tendency to hypostatize and personify it, and 
wisdom, which nad been quasi-personalized in 
earlier literature (of. Job 28, Pr 8®*'®*, Sir 24®'*®), 
takes its place, and is more personally regarded, 
without, however, becoming fully a person or 
ceasing to be an attribute of God.® 

In Philo both wisdom and Spirit are over- 
shadowed by his doctrine of the Logos (g.n.). ^ The 
Spirit of God {Oeiov irveO/ta, TryeOfia 0coO) is mentioned 
only (but cf. de Migr, Abr, ch. 7) when making 
citations from OT, and these are limited to man’s 
creation and inspiration. 

‘The conception ol uveCpa [in Philo] may be regarded as 
being closeiy analogous to the modern conception of force, 
and especially to that form ol the conception which makes no 
distinction of essence between “mind-force” and other kino* 
of force, such as light or electricity. It is analogous but not 
identical ; for force is conceived to be immaterial, whereas 
a-veCpa, however subtle, is still materinl.’8 

The spirit which was imparted to man at his 
creation is the divine Spirit, which is ‘a stamp 
and impress of the Divine power,’ *® a ‘colony from 
that blessed nature,’ ** ‘ the image of the Divine 
and invisible,’ *® ‘ the basis (oiala) of our thinking 
reasonable nature.’ *® But it _ is not severed 
from its source, of which it is an extension, 
as a ray from the sun,** and thi® connexion explains 
how man is able to grasp God s thought, ^ 
iryeOjtitt is ‘the pure science of which every ivi e 

ibafEm 67*0; Taf. Lev. 188, 
Juduli 24*’. . c't »i7t *1701 

S Jerome^ a;m. in leaiam, on Is 11^, Com.'in Jliehceam, on 
Mic 70 , etc. 

7 Asce^mofBaiah, ed, B. H. Charles, London, 1000, p. 1. 

Ws 72 s; see, further, T. ^es, ‘The. Spirit 


of 


God a* 
269 ff.' 


wIsdom,'Tn’ Co/May.. I^ndon imp. 

Apocrypha and Pseudeptg. of lgS 9 p 120 . 

0 E. Hatch, Assays in hiblteal 40 ' 

0 nt/nrf fM.. nnt. insid. 22. Jlund, Opijic, 40. 


10 Quod del. pot. insid. — . - in 

12 Dc Plant. Noe, 6. *® Be Omeup. 10. 

14 Qtwd del. pot. insid. 24, de Coneup. 11. 

15 Leg. MUg. i. 18, Vit. Mot. Ui. 80. 
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man is a partaker.’ * All men have visitations of 
the divine Spirit, but in men of pleasure, owing to 
the flesh, it makes no lasting stay, whilst its 
continuance with the prophet_ and philosopher 
requires that their normal faculties lie in abeyance, 
and, in ecstasy, they are played upon by the 
Spirit os the harpist strikes his harp,- Personal 
language is used to describe the mode of approach 
and the operations of the Spirit. It ‘ seeks men,’ 
‘guides their feet to truth,’ ‘strengthens all and 
conquers all that is beneath’; it has distinctive 
properties as ‘imdsible,’ ‘all-wise,’ ‘divine,’ ‘in- 
divisible,’ etc.,* but such language, in view of the 
entire system of Philonic thought, does not denote 
personality. 'Whatever peisonalizatioii and hy- 
‘ ization of divine quiilities take place must be 
for in connexion with the Logos. 

LiTERATtmE. — In addition to works cited, the following may be 
consulted : E. KautEscb, art. ‘ Religion ol Israel,' In HDB v. 
612ff. : E. Konig, Gesch. des AT Meligion, Giitersloh, 1912; 
H. W. Robinson, The Religious Ideas of the OT, London, 
1913; H. B. Swcte, art. ‘Holy Spirit,’ in HRBii. 402-405. 

III. Jewish (pqst-Biblical, Talmudic, and 
POST-TalMUDIC), — The Rabbinical teaching con- 
cerning the Spirit of God, or the Holy Spirit, 
belongs to the Haggadah and shares the discursive, 
non-systematic character of that branch of instruc- 
tion. The absence of doctrinal formularies from 
Talmudic Judaism* gave room for all shades of 
opinion, provided that they could in some way be 
connected with the letter of the OT Scriptures 
and did not contravene the doctrine of the 
(Dt Hence no systematic or authoritative 

doctrine of the Holy Spirit can be deduced from 
the mass of traditions contained in the Gemara 
and the Midrashim, and the anonymous author- 
ship of many sayings about the Holy Spirit makes 
the tracing of the historical development of 
doctrine well-nigh impossible. References to the 
Holy Spirit increase as we pass from the Mishnah 
to the two Talmuds and the homilies in the 
Midrashim, but this increase is due mainly to the 
greater quantity of Hag^dic materials contained 
in the latter sources. From the Targums, not- 
withstanding the fact that in their present form 
they are later than the Mishnah (c. a.d. 200), we 
may roughly ascertain how the Holy Spirit was 
regarded in the early Synagogue. In the Talmuds 
we may see the opinions of the schools from the 
2nd to the 6th cent. A.D., and the Midrashim, 
while containing early materials, bring us to the 
11th cent. A.D. 

The terms ‘ Spirit of God,’ ‘ Spirit of Jahweh,’ occur sparingly 
in Targums and Talmuds, owing to the desire to avoid the 
mention ol the divine name, and the Holy Spirit (rftaji 
haqq&desh, m., f. qvdshd') tiikes its place. The term ‘holy’’ 
serves to denote that the Spirit belongs in some way to the 
sphere of the divine, and distinguishes it from the crowd of 
spirits which filled the air, according to Jeuish belief. Some- 
times the Targums translate ‘ Spirit of God,’ ‘Spirit of Jahweh,’ 
by ’spirit of might’ (nlaji pfbflriA), to interpret the ‘demonic’ 
working of the Spirit upon the early heroes, judges, and kings 
(Jg isi> 14t- 19 1614 , 1 s 116 1614 , 1 Ch 1218), but more frequently 
as ‘ spirit of prophecy '(rftnj nebd'dh), to denote inspiration in 
its varied forms. The Holy Spirit is identified with the spiritof 
prophecy,® and the phrase * my Spirit ’ is cimanded into ‘ my 

Holy Spirit,’ when u-"-'r- ’" . • 

‘ spirit of compassio > ■ ■ • ... . . ■ 

holy prophets’ for ' ' ■ . , ' ■ ' ■ . ■ ; 

may he due to the desire to avoid early Christian applications 
of that passage to prove the hjpostatization of the Holy Spirit. 
The relationship of rilah haggOdesh to God is expressed by the 
phrase tnm gedhem, lit. ‘from before, or tlie presence of’— a 
phrase the significance of which is much disputed. According 
to modern Jewish writers, it is used merely to avoid anthropo- 


t De Gig. 6, on Bezalel, Ex. 313; cf. E. Brdhier, Les Iddes phil- 
osophiques et religieiises de Philon, Paris, IDOS, p. 134 ff. 

- De Gig. 5, Qin's rer. divin. heres. 53, de Mono. 1, ad fin., de 
Spec. Legg. iv. § 8 ; cf. Plato, Timcsits, 71 D. 

3 Somn. ii. 252, Plant Noe, 24, Pif. Mos. il. 265, in L. Cohn 
and P. Wendland, Phitonis Atexandrini Opera, 3 vols., Berlin. 
1896-99. 

4 See art. Creeds (Jewish). 6 Targ. Jer. to Gn 4138. 

6 Ps.-Jon. to Gn 63, Is 421 44®, Ps 14310. 

7P8.-Jon. Gnl36. 


morphic ideas concerning God, and the use of the divine name," 
whereas others interpret it as distinctly hypostatizing the Holy 
Spirit, placing Him alongside of lfe(a{ron, llemra, and 
Shekinah, the beings who mediate the activities of God upon 
the world and mankind.2 The controversy is part of the larger 
question whether the conception of God in rabbinic Judaism 
made Him so transcendent and absolute as^ to require_ these 
mediating agencies, and left no room for His immanence in the 
world and man. This view is valid il Judaism can be presented 
as a philosophical system, hub It overlooks the testimony of 
religious e.xperiencc, which felt, especially in prayer, tiiat God 
was very near.® On the other hand, ns Vi. O. E. Oesterley 
remarks,® * it is significant how in modem handbooks on 
Judaism, this specificaliy Rabbinical doctrine of intermediate 
beings between God and roan is passed over in silence.’ The 
more recent attempt of Abelson® to extract a doctrine of 
divine immanence from Rabbinical literature is little else than 
a tour de force. Keeping strictly to the term min qedhem, it 
denotes, as applied to riiah haqqidesh, not so much ‘ the Spirit 
of God’ ns the ‘Holy Spirit neor God.’ 6 As such there is 
hypostatization, but no clear emphasis upon • personality.’ 

Along with Slejajron and Shekinah, rdal} haqqOdesh occupies 
* an intemicdiate position between personalities and abstract 
beings. While, on the one hand, they are represented as being 
so closely connected with God ns to appear as parts of Him, or 
attributes, they' are, on the other hand, so often spoken of as 
undertaking individual actions that they must be differentiated 
from God.’ 3 

In the Talmud the Memro does not play the rfile which marks 
the Targums, possibly because it lay^too near in thought to the 
Logos doctrine in early Christian discussions, and Shekinah is 
more frequently used than riia^ haqqidesh. They appear to be 
used indiscriminately and interchangeably, and both are pre- 
sented as the source of prophecy.® It is diflicult to draw any 
distinction between the two terms, and yet in some passages 
some distinction seems intended.® Perhaps Shekinah mediates 
the presence of God more objectively in shining splendour, and 
rdals haqqidesh more subjectively to the human niind,f0 though 
rfia(i haqqidesh is regarded at times as manifest in forms of 
light and glory. There is a marked advance upon OT teaching 
in the use of language suggestive of hypostatization and 
personal activities in the Talmudic references to the Shekinah 
and rCali haqqidesh. In several passages rdah haqqidesh is 
clearly distinguished from God, as when He nets ns mediator 
between Israel and Godll and ‘cries’ to God,i2 Personal 
activities are described when He is said to spe.ak, cry, rest upon, 
depart 13 from any one. He is said to weep,l4 to lend like a 
shepherd,!® and even to love.l® In this usage we find it used 
Bsamasc. substantive ; U more usually, however, it denotes an 
impersonal power and is used ns fem. substantive. A favourite 
term to describe its coming is shdrd’, ‘ to settle upon,’ whereby 
its action is presented ns staccato and momentary, not as a 
permanent indwelling. It comes from heaven, or the Holy 
Place, but, in view of the rabbinical polemic against the 
presence of two powers in heaven,lB we are not to think 
of any distinction within the Godhead. As in OT, so in 
Talmudic teaching, the nature ol rflaft haqqidesh is often put 
in materialistic and impersonal terms. It was one of the ten 
things created on the first day;!® it can be drawn up, like 
water, from the wells of salvation ; 39 it is likened to a weight 
which God measures out;3! more frequently it is described os 
light and glory which glimmers and shines upon persons (cf. 
Pauline Jdfa). It shone in the three court-houses of Shem, 
Samuel, and Solomon,®® glimmered (nyipj) upon Jacob, his sons, 
and T.amar ;®3 when it shone upon Phinehas, his face glowed like 
a torch t®! it shone on Moses, and passed from him to the 
seventy elders ns n light from lamp to lamp.2® In passages 

1 Cf. JE vi. 0 : J. Abelson, The Immanence of God in 
Rabbinical Literature, London, 1912, pp. 13, 37, 197, etc. 

2 Of. F. W. Weber, Jud. Theol.\ Leipzig, 1897, § 40 ; P. Volz, 
Der Geist Gottes, Tubingen, 1910, p. 165. 

3 Cf. J. Berah, 13a ; Debar. B. 102a ; and, in general, R. T. 
Herford, Pharisaism : its Aim and Method, London, 1912, pp. 
259-262 ; 0. G. Monteflore, Liberal Judaism, do. 1903, p. 65 f. 

4 The Jeurish Doet. of Mediation, London, 1010, p. 197. 

5 Op. cit. 6 Volz, p. 165. 

7 Oesterley, p. 197 ; cf. Vi. Bousset, Die Rel. des Juden- 
thums-, Berlin, 1906, p, 394 ff. 

8Cf. B. Sitdh, 9b-, J. Ab. Ear. 42c; B. Berdk. 31fc ; B. Sanh. 
Ho; B. Bdbhd Bathrd, 134n, b; B. Si(dh, 13a; Vajjik. R. 8®; 
Mcljiltu, 44a, ed. M. Friedmann (Vienna, 1870), med. pag. ; Qoh. 
R. 1® ; Yalk. Sim. to Jon. 1 ; Kashi on B. Hag. 136 ; cf. 
Abelson, App. 1. 

» Cf. B. Yimd, 216 ; B. Sanh. 11a ; Mehilta to Ex 141® (Fried- 
mann, p. 28t), where Shekinah sends rdah haqqidesh. 

10 Weber, § 40. ll Vaij. R. & ; Debar. R. 8. 

1® Conf. R. 812 ; Bsther R. 104 ; Yalk Sim. to Est 6®. 

13 Gen. R. 603 654 ; . .ipVnDl. 

14 Ex. R. 161®. 1® Pirqi de R. Elieier, 39. 

16 Yalk. Sim. to Jer 1®. i® Qoh. R. 7®9 (A.V. 2 S). 

18 Cf. B. Hag. 15a. 

19 B. Hag. 12a, 6 ; cf. M. Friedlander’s tr. of Pirqe R. Eliezer 
ch. 3, pp. 12, 27. 

®o Is 12®, J. Sukiz. 55a ; Gen, R. 70. 9 ; Peslqtd Rabbathi, ed 
Friedmann, lb ; Ruth B. 41 ® ; cf. Jn 737-39. 

®l Yajj. R. 16® on Job 28®®. 

®2 B. Makk. 236, V’Bl.l ; Qoh. B. ID'S ; Gen. R. 851®. 

®3 Gen. R. 7419 84i9 oi7 gss. ®4 Vaij R. li. 

®® Ib. 324 ; Debar. R. 13 M. 
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about Samson the Midrash compares It to sonnd.i Once it is 
compared to a dove, to determine the distance between tlie 
upper end the lower waters at the Creation.^ The distinctive 
olnce of rlSa^ haijgCdesh in Talmud end Midrashim, as in 
Tarpums, is to communicate the knowlcdjje of the divine will 
to the men and women of the OT. The TOrah, according to the 
rabbis, contained in advance the future liistory of the world, 
and, on that principle, any passage that could be applied to the 
events of history was regaitled as a prophecy uttered by men 
‘in the Holy Spirit’ (btrOaJ} hagqidesh', cf, NT, is trvrvpoTt). 
Thus the naming of children, the Exile, the building and 
destruction of the Tabernacle, the partition of the Holy land 
among the tribes, even the death of workmen engaged upon 
the Temple-hnilding, were all foretold by rdafi hagq6atthfi In 
marked contrast to the exclaston of women from religious 
orders in Christendom is the prominence assigpicd by the rabbis 
to women as subjects of inspiration. Tamar, Rchckah, Sarah. 
Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Esther, Abigail, and even the harlot 
Kalnb were all stjdcd prophetesses,* and in one passage it is 
declared that ‘the moUiers of Israel were all prophetesses.’* 
Ail the prophets possessed the Holy Spirit,® as did ali who 
crossed the Red Sea,’ and even their sons of a later day.* But 
the prophet par excellenu was Moses ; of him it is ^d that 
‘ he beheld in a polished mirror,' but ‘ the prophets in an un- 
polished one,* 9 and at his death the Holy Spirit attested his 
pre-eminence by citing Dt 3419.1* Even the non-Israelites prior 
to Balaam’s Umc could have inspiration, but because of 
Balaam's attempt to destroy Israel it was taken from the 
Gentilcs.il But R. Jose said that the heathen had rtiaT} haggO- 
(Ush only by night, and so received only half a word of revelo- 
tion.12 All the canonical books of the OT were written ‘in the 
Holy Ghost,’ but there was much discussion as to whether 
some of tlie Hagiographa ‘defiled the hands,’ t.e. were canonical 
ornot.i* but after Jabnc(Jarania, c. a.d. 90) Provcrh3_, Canticles, 
and Qohcleth were accepted as written by Solomon * m the Holy 
Spirit.’ 14 Special verses of Scripture are said to have had 
unique inspiration, ns when David uttered Ps 11*, Solomon Pr 
10*. and Abigail 1 S 25*9.1* The OT is especially the book of the 
Holy Spirit, through which He is ever speaking, the regular 
formula being ‘ rfia^ haggddesh saith, or cricth.’i* In most of 
these cases rua^ haqgCdesh is a substitute for the divine name, 
though in others, when he addresses God, a distinction is 
observable. In maty' of these utterances of the Holy Spirit the 
connexion between Sorlpture citations is very slight; ‘ no freak 
Of allegory, of word-play, of fantastic Juggling with letters and 
^'Uabfes is without illustration.’ H But frequently moral lessons 
of great beauty and lofty purity are found, the Holy Spirit 
dissuading from wine, loose speaking, wicked actions, and sin 
in gcnemi.i* There ore curious passages in which the Holy 
Spirit is presented as a mystical element (cl. NT, iv writiart), 
immersed in which the soul secs * into the life of things,’ dis- 
cerning the hidden thoughts of hearts, os when Rebekah divines 
Isaac’s thought, Deborah knows the words of Sisera’s mother, 
Hezekiab sees the character of his son, and the Israelites read 
Pharaoh’s secret designs.19 Such insight was superior to the 
faculty of dream-interpretation, heathen divination, and the 
seer’s vision ; through these stages Balaam passed ‘ to the Holy 
Spirit,’ and to them he relapsed when it ‘left him.’*® At its 
supremo moment prophecy is ‘ the knowledge of God,’ which is 
conveyed to the prophet when ho is so nlgli to God that * space 
is not,' and the divine working lies open to his garo.2i 
The prerequisite conditions for the illumination of the Spirit 
are dwelt upon by the rabbis. Sometimes they are physical, as 
when Jacob’s grief for Joseph causes the Spirit’s departure, as 


it returns to him when he heats that Joseph Uves.i . Wisdom 
strength, and wealth arc necessary if one is to have the Ehekinah^ 
—a passage so expounded by Moses Maimonidcs as to make Uie 
rfiah haggidesh depend upon man’s work almost cntlrdy.* Mon; 
commonly the conditions arc moral. ‘ To Join oneself to unclc.an. 
ness brings the spirit of unolcanncss, but to Join oneself to the 
Shekin.ah merits to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.** The 
Holy Spirit left Phlnchas and David because of tlicir sin, and onlv 
after long repentance did it revisit David.* In the $cala pfrfti- 
tionii of R. I’hineas {2nd cent, a.u.) the attainment of rdab hag. 
gOdeth Is preceded by holiness and the fear of sin,* and moral 
renewal precedes the bestowal of r&ah kaggddesh in the cowing 
npc.7 Faith os the condition of receiving the Holy Spirit in the 
NT is paralleled in the Midrash in a fine passage. So great was 
faith upon Israel at the Red Sea that they were all inspired and 
burst forth into song 6«rflah hagq6dahfi and R. Nchemiah (2nd 
cent. A.I).) adds that ‘ every one wlio takes upon him one precept 
in faith is worthy that r&ah haggddesh should rest upon him.’ 
Such a reward is meet for those who suffer for Israel's sake.* 
Above all, preoccupation with the Tdrfth makes one wonhv of 
this boon, _ Bezalcl’s ‘ filling’ with the Spirit of God is cxpiaincil 
as in the wisdom of TOrkh, the understanding of UnHkh&h, and 
knowledge of the Talmud.** The scribes of old. were over- 
shadowed by rfia(i haqq6duh‘,^ the teacher of Tflrih in public 
merits to receive it, ns also he who studies it with a view to 

E ractice.** The high-priest must speak by rOtal} haggddtsh and 
avo the Shekinah abiding on him when consulting the Urim 
and Thummim,** from which later rabbis (e.p., Maimonidcs, 
Behai. Nahmanldes) argue that it was inferior to prophecy but 
superior to Bath Qol.** The acquisition of the Holy Spirit will 
lead to other blessings. The Joy at the Exodus and at great 
festivals is due to it;** it inspired David to song;** like Hie 
gratia preevenUnxot medieval Christian theology, it effectuated 
piety, for ‘ all that the righteous do they do In the Holy Spirit,’ *9 
and in the age to come it will lead to the resurrection from the 
dead.** Life will be its ‘ note ’ in thatage, ns wisdom Is in this,** 
and. Instead of a few chosen to be prophets, nil Israel will pro- 
phesy **— a promise extended hvTanna dehe Elijahu R. to the 
non-Jew, the woman, and the slave.** IIow far Into Talmudic 
times the experience of the Holy Spirit was vouclisafed to men 
is a question raised by the repeated assertion of Abclson ** that 
it was verj’ frequent. On the one hand, it Is stated that in the 
time of the second Temple there were no manifestations;** for . 
r&ah haggddesh ceased at the death of the last prophets, Haggai, 
Zeehariah, and Malachi,** and went above toGod.*^ Ontheotner 
band, a few rabbis of the first two centuries a.h. arc said to liave 
‘seen by the haggddesh.'^ The contradiction may be 
resolved by taking the former passages to allude to riiati hag. 
qddeih as creative of Scripture, and the latter to a lower form 
of inspiration.!!! Abelson’s assertion rests upon too few example*, 
and strains the meaning of the word, ‘ to merit,’ ‘ to bo woriliy ' 
—surely a different thing from saying that men actually experi- 
enced ft. In place of haggOaah, it is expressly staled, 
there came the Bath Qfll, which uttered short sentences, to 
authenticate decisions of the rabbis. Once it announced that 
Hillel and Samuel the Lesser were worthy to receive nia(i hag. 
qddtBh.^ But that B.ath Q61 had not the authority of the Holy 
Spirit is seen in R. Joshua’s (a.b. 250) ryjudiation of Itsmcssage.** 
It is of Interest to note that in early Christian polemics there I* 
explicit statement that the Holy Spirit had cessed in JndsUm 
and passed over Into the Christian Church.** 

Summary . — ^The distinctive contribntion of Israel 
to the doctrine of the Spirit of God ujion the hitsis 
of OT revelation alone completes its term in the 
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11«: JfeAa, Friedmann. 40b, L 10. 

» Tanh. A’lim. RiUak. fS *• *• . . .. ^ 

s* fiehik, Fri^mann, p. 44a, med. psg. , td. also p. 2Sb, L 10 , 

Cant. Jl. 1* 


* Gen. R. 91* ; Abhdth de R. Nathan, { 30, adfn. 

3 B. Shahi. 92n. 

* ildreh NeWiehim, bk. 11. ch. 82-37. 

* Sifrl to Dt 18*3 (Friedmann, p. 1076). 

iRemid. R. 20i; Oen. R. 20* 60* ; Yalk. Stnu to t B Si; 
MidrathTehillim to 

8 HishnSh Sot. ix. 16 ; cf. J. Sahb. Se: B. 'AbMah Zdrdh, 204. 

7 Tanh. Qlddushim, S 16, on Iktk 30^7.. 

8 ilehil. Beshall. il. 0 ; Friedmann, p, 8S5, 

» Tanh. miVp.-tJ, { 13 ; tft. nVP3, J 10; cf. 1 P 4**. 
I*TanJ.Vpt. |6,onEx85»9, 

** 7b, 5 8, on 1 Oh 2®». ** Catit. R. 1'*; 7 o/i- R- *4' 

M B. Ydmd, 78b. _ ; , ,,,,, „ 

*4 Cf. Buxtorf, Uitloria Vrim et THitnmim, to. HascI, lor), p. 
296 ; see ch. Iv. ' . 

** ilMl. to Ex 14»* ; J. Sukk. 66*. 

1* Yalk. Sim. to P* 24. *7 Tanh. f’a/f(.f. 1 14. 

18 B, 'Abbdah ZdnVi, eob. . „ . . 

*9 Sz. R. to 86=* ; Tanh. Vajehi, { 8. on E*k S<!*. 

** 7b. -.mVi’na, 1 16 ad fin. on Jl S (Heb.). 

51 Talk. Sim. on Jg 4** ; cf. Ac 2. 

S3 !>p. 87, 205, 20S, 2C0, 2CS, 271 f., 279. 

S3 B. romd, 21b; RermVl. 7t.16*«, , „ ^ 

« B, .^anh. 11 a; B, Sif,dk, 4Bb; Cant. R. A. Kam^r 

stein, if Wrath Hoterof w-l'/terot, London. l«li. p. KS. n- 1-”- 

Sfiteo^'b.^yobal.7.RArb.S5d: AqiiA, F**//. SinOsm. 
aliel »„ FaH. R. 37» ; R. Meir, fb. B*. 

SJ Cf. K.KolileT.GrvndrUttinertgttetnat.Thm^i^ofr'^-^'o 
tburns, Berlin, 1910, p. 82. , no.,.) it., 

SI Tosef. Sit&h, lJp-» ; J, RifJuA, OS'! ; B. Sanh. llo- 
39 n. ij/ib. Jf'jfd. .'.ot, , i., 

V) Ct Jc*t. Mart Rial, rum JVj'pA- St »*■ ns'd. S2. a- ttsi , 
Origen, e. Ctlrum, viL 8. 
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Midrashim. Tlie earliest forms of the Spirit’s 
working in the OT were expressed in terms tinged 
with animistic associations, and other kinds_ of 
spirits were subordinated to Jahweh. TJie Spirit 
of God meant God at work, and at first the 
emphasis fell upon the marvellous and abnormal 
in the physical and mental life of ecstatic prophecy. 
Later, when Jahweh had been conceived by the 
great prophets of tlie Sth-6tli cent. B.C. as the sole 
ethical Lord of Israel and the world. His Spirit’s 
operations were seen to have a oosmical reference, 
creating the world, the inner life of man, and 
especially the moral renewal of the individual and 
the nation. The later canonical literature, rrith 
its view of God as remote and transcendent, 
exhibited tendencies to regard His Holy Spirit as 
in some manner (never investigated) distinct from 
Him, as a localized presence within the Israel of 
the Exodus and the Keturn ; but these tendencies, 
under Hellenistic influences, in JFis. Sol. and Philo, 
are transferred to His wisdom and tiie Logos. 
They re-appear, however, with greater strength in 
the Targums and Talmud, where, along with other 
quasi-personal agencies, the Memra, Metatron, and 
Shekinah, the Holy Spirit has His distinctive 
sphere, that of revelation, which is confined to 
the TOrfih. As the revelation within the Tdrah 
was, to the rabbis, final and complete as regards 
this world, any further manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit were reserved for the world to come, the 
Messianic age. 

Medieeval and modern Judaism. — The first 
attempts to give a philosophical foundation for 
Jewish dogmas were influenced by the ideas of 
Aristotelianism and Neo-Platonism, which came 
from Arabian philosophy. The result was that 
the Spirit of God was regarded as strictly a pro- 
perty or attribute of God, and not as an independ- 
ent subsistence, and Saadya Fayyum (A.D. 892- 
934) explained the personal actions of the Spirit of 
God in the OT as merely picturesque language 
which corresponded with no reality of inner dis- 
tinction in the Godhead. Dirision of properties 
Was predicable only of bodies, and, since God was 
Spirit, inapplicable to Him, and the selection of 
the properties of life and wisdom by Christian 
mediffival theologians, who hypostatized them in 
their doctrine of the Trinity, Saadya regarded as 
arbitrary. "Why not hypostatize omniscience and 
omnipotence? And, if there is manifoldncss in 
the divine nature, Avhy reduce it to a threefoldness 
only?* Maimonides (A.D. 1135-1204) reduced the 
term ‘ Spirit of God’ to mean simply His intention 
or will. ^ 

Muhammadanism also modified Jewish ideas of 
the Spirit of God. In the Qur’an the Holy Spirit 
was ranked with angels among created beings, and 
identified with the angel Gabriel. He is the faith- 
ful Spirit who brought the Qur’an from heaven to 
earth® and strengthened the faithful, among whom 
Jesus, the Messiah, is included.® Al-Farabi (A.D. 
950) identified this ‘faithful Spirit’ with the ‘active 
intellect’ of Arabian philosophy,® and this concep. 
tion was taken into Judaism by Abraham ibn 
David (A.D. 1160) to explain prophetic inspira- 
tion. _ He likewise identified the Holy Spirit with 
Gabriel.® This identification of prophecy with the 
‘active intellect’ was, however, opposed by Judah 

* Bmunolh ve-de'oth, Germ. tr. J. Furst, Leipzig, 1846, pt. ii. 
5 21, p, 162 ff. ; for good summaries see II. Eisier, Varies. Uber 
Oisjtld. Philos, des ilittelalters, 3 vols., Vienna, 1870-83, pt. i. p. 
101. ; W. Baoher, Die Bibelexejjese der jild. Jlelidionsphtlos. des 
inltelaliers vor ilaUnfmi, Strassburg, 1892, p. 42. 

- MCrch j^ehiXchim, pt. ii. ch, 40. 

1 xxvi. 193, xlii. S2, xvl. 2. 4 h-Hi. 23, il. SI, 254. 

2 See artt. Acrivixy, vol. i. p. 83 f. ; Avicenna, vol. il. p. 276» : 
Averroks, vol. il. p. 2C5a ; iil, 150 . 

n. 68-91 (ed. S. ^Vcil. Frankfort, 1S32, pp. 

74-115); see D, Kautroann, Gesch. der Atlribatmlehre der jtid. 
ReUgionspbilos. des Mittelalters, Gotlm, 1877-78, p. 203, n. 18L 


Halevi (q.v.).^ The latter preferred to use another 
expression for the Holy Spirit, ‘ the Divine Influ- 
ence,’ to which personal attributes are ascribed.® 
A further modification of tlie meaning of the Holy 
Sjiirit, whereby it generally signifies pie inward 
state of the soul of man as he participates in a 
godly spiritual nature which is conveyed by emana- 
tion, is found in the mysticism of Nabbalisni.® 

There has been little discussion of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit per se by Judaism in the modern 
period. Of late the doctrine of divine immanence 
has been brought in to explain the doctrine of the 
Spirit of God. 

‘ God not only porvndcs the entire world,’ says N. S. Joseph, 
‘but is within us, and His Spirit helps and leads us towards 
goodness and truth.’® 0. 0. Montefiore tends to identify the 
Spirit of God with reason, which ‘ is the same divine element 
which produces, on the one hand, a learned man of science, 
and, on the other, nn unlettered saint.’ ‘It is the Divine in 
man which makes him capable of goodness and capable of sin.’ ® 

In such a view there is little in common with 
the OT view of the Spirit as revealer, and renewer 
of man’s moral nature, tainted by sin, and specula- 
tive problems are raised by the doctrine of imman- 
ence which belong to the realm of philosophy rather 
than to the Jewish doctrine of the Holy Spirit.® 

Litruaturb. — T he following may bo consulted : W. Bacher, 
Die Affdda der patSstinisehen AmorSer, S vols., Strassburg, 
1692-Dy, Die Slteste Terminotogie derjildischen Sehnftauslegung, 
Leipzig, 1899 ; M. Friedlanoer, The Jeteish Religion, London, 
1891 : D. Nenmark, Gesch. der jildisehen Philosophie des 
Ilittelalters, Berlin, 1007 ; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Bor, 
The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue^, London, 1911 ; 
S. Schcchter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, do. 1909, 
Sltedlee in Judaism, end ser., do. 1BOO-1BD8; artt. 'Holy 
Spirit,' ‘God,’ in JR; ‘Holy Spirit’ In Hamburger. The ed, 
of Tanjiuma cited above is Warsaw, 1878. 

IV. New Testament. — The NT is pre- 
eminently the book of the Holy Spirit. Every 
writing (except 2 and 3 Jn) refers to it ; each 
Gospel opens with the promise of its effusion ; the 
Acts is devoted to its operation in the creation, 
guidance, and expression of the Christian Church ; 
whilst the Epistles constantly refer to its working 
in the individual and collective life of believers. 
It is variously spoken of as ‘ the Spirit,’ ‘ Spirit ’ 
(220 times), ‘the Holy Spirit,’ ‘Holy Spirit’ (rh 
STvevpa t6 iyioy, rb &ytoy irreOyta, TryeO/ia aytoy) (91 
times), ‘ the Spirit of God, of tlie Lord, of God the 
Father, of the Father ’ (19 times), and as ‘ the 
Spirit of His Son, of Jesus, of Jesus Christ, of 
Christ ’ (5 times). Each of these phrases is full of 
significance. ‘'rheSpirit,’yiarea;ccffcnce, indicates 
how conspicuous is its place in Christian experience ; 

' the Holy Spirit ’ (3 times only in OT canon), wliilst 
diflerentmting it from the host of spirits, often evil, 
with wliich popular fears and fancies, Jewish and 
GentUo, peopled the regions of air,® frequently 
expresses the ethical working of the Spint upon 
Christians, ns well as denoting, generally, the 
divine; and as ‘the Spirit of Christ’ there is set 
forth the cardinal feature of NT pneumatologj’, as 
compared with OT and Judaism, viz. that the 
‘Spirit of God, of the Father,’ which Cliristians 
have received, has been procured for them by Jesus, 
in whom it dwelt when incarnate, from and through 
whom it comes, now that He is exalted.® 

I Of. Eitnb al-Khazari, i. 87, tr. H. Hirschfeld, London, 1005, 

p. 01. 

® 7b. ill. 17, Eng. tr. p. IBS ; of. HirschfDld’a Introd. p. 0. 

sSeo art. I>abbala. 

4 Religion^ Natural and Revealed, rev. cd., London, 1906, 
quoted by I. Abrahams, Aspects of Judaism, London, 1895, 
p. 27. 

b Liberal Judaism, London, 1903, p. 29g. j cf. Outlines of 
Liberal Judaism, do. 1012, pp. bit., 1731. 

® See art. QOD(BibIieaI and Christian), vol. vi. p. 203. 

7 Cl. artt. Demons and Spikits (Christian), (Jewish): DCG I. 
440 If, ; H. Gunkcl, Die Wirkungen des heil. Geistes'S, Gottingen, 
1009, pp. 34-42 ; H. Wclnel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der 
Geister, Freiburg i. B., 1899 ; M. Dibeliua, Die Geistericelt im 
Glauben des Raulus, Gottingen, 1909 ; RGG, art. ‘ Geister, 
Engel, DSmonen im A.T., Judentuin und N.T.’ (Bertholet). 

*01. R. O. Moberley, Aiom/neni and Personality, London, 
1001, p. 105 f. 
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The sources from -which the doctrine of the 
nature and -working of the Holy Spirit in the NT 
can he deduced may be grouped as follows : (1) 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts ; (2) General Epp. 
(except 1 Jn), Hebrews, and Apoc. Jn ; (3) Pauline 
literature ; (4) Johannine literature. 

I. Synoptic Gospels and Acts. — (a) Synoptics. 
— The common traditions in the Synoptics (=Q) 
present the Holy Spirit in the OT conceptions and 
refer mainly to the Messianic endowment of Jesus 
and His teaching concerning the reign of God. 
At the baptism of Jesus the Holy Spirit is mani- 
fest in bodily form as a dove (Mk li“=Mt 3*®= 
Lk 3^^), but what the dove symbolizes is not clear, 
since rabbinical, Syrian, and Philonian symbolism 
present no real analogy.^ The anointing of the 
Holy Spirit is claimed by J esus as indicating the 
nature of His mission (Lk 4^®-*‘ = Is 61^), and is 
ascribed to Him elsewhere (Mt 12^®= Is 42\ Ac 
10®®). It is regarded as the moving cause of the 
ecstatic impulse which drove Him to the Tempta- 
tion (Mk li®=:Mt 4®=Lk 4^) and the extraordinary 
energy, tension, enthusiasm, and exultation which 
marked His ministry (Lk 4*^ 10®* RV, Mk 3®** ®®), 
The manifestation of the Spirit’s power in the 
expulsion of demons is the proof of the presence 
of the Kingdom (Mt 12®®, hut Lk 11®®, iv So/cti)X^ 
6eov), all the goods of which are summed up in 
the Holy Spirit (Lk ll**=Mt 7**, iyaOd). It is 
promised as an aid to disciples when they shall be 
on trial before Jewish and Gentile tribunals — a 
passage anticipating the Paraclete’s office in Jn 
(Mt 10®»=Lk 12*®, Mk 13*i=Lk 2l*») ;® and ‘the 
Holy Ghost speaking in them’ clearly suggests 
personality. In the passages on the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit (Rlk 3®®'®“=Mt 12®**-=Lk 
12*®) ® the Spirit is correlated with God, though not 
clearly hypostatized. The sign of the Spirit’s 
presence is power, supernatural might, which is 
manifest intermittently, explosively, sometimes 
ecstatically. 

This aspect is specially prominent in Lucan 
passages. In Luke's ‘ Vorgeschichte’ a remark- 
able outburst of the Spirit of prophecy accompanied 
the infancies of John the Baptist and Jesus, in- 
spiring John’s parents and Simeon with utterances 
of lyric beauty (Lk !**• 2®®**-) and reproducing in 

the Baptist features of ecstatic prophecy as in the 
Nazirites and Elijah (Lk 1*®'*®; cf. LJIX, Nu 6®, 
Jg 13^*-, Mai 3*‘ ®®*’ t**®*’ l). The operation of the 
Holy Spirit, superseding human paternity at the 
conception of Jesus, is absolutely unique (Lk l^o-^ 
Mt 1*®'®*). Although OT birth-stories, as of Isaac 
and Samuel, have coloured Luke’s diction, there is 
strictly no parallel in Scripture, and supposed 
pagan illustrations can scarcely apply in view of 
the Jewish-Christian sources from which the nar- 
ratives must come.^ The Spirit is regarded not as 
personal, but as the ‘power of the Highest’ (Lk 
1®®), , but that power is humanly conditioned by 
moral qualities of faith and self-surrender in Mary, 
and works for a moral end. Undoubtedly Christo- 
logical speculation has motived the narrative, bub 
it IS observable that the ideas are not shaped by 
Pauline speculations of the ‘Second Adam’ (B. 
Weiss), but reflect ‘the beliefs of the Jewish- 
Christian circle in which they were handed down.’® 
The closing passage of Matthew’s Gospel (28*®) 

iCf. S. Schechter, Studies tn Judaism, Zni ser., p. Hit; 
H. B. Swete, The Boly Spirit in the NT, London, 1909, App. A. 

‘i Cf. J. Moflatt, The Thcol. of the Gospels, London, 1912, p. 
183 f . ; A. Titius, Die NT Lehre von der Seligkeit, pt. i., Freiburg 

^ ?"For text see Driver, HDB iv. 68S; EJii, cols. VlTl-ilZZ. 

■« Cf. H. J. Holtzmann, NT Tbeologie, Tubingen, 189B-97, i. 
414 

t Swete, p. 28 ; for sources cf. lloffatt, Introd. to the £tf. of 
the NT, Edinburgh, 1911, pp.-211, ^If., 269, 266 ff.; see also 
H. K. Mackintosh, The Doctrine oj the D*fson of Jesus Christ, 
Iiondon, 1912, pp. 616-634 ; UDB ii. 463. 


suggests the divinity of the Holy Spirit and a dis- 
tinction within the life of God, upon which later 
theology grounded its doctrine of the Trinity (q.v.). 
The words hardly come from our Lord, but their 
early adoption by the Church as tlie baptismal 
formula* indicates the Christian feeling that they 
accord with His thought, even as they furnish a 
succinct statement of the revelation of the Triune 
God, into living fellowship with whom, at baptism, 
believers were consciously brought.® 

(6) Acts. — The Acts presents the historic fulfil- 
ment of the Baptist’s prophecy and of the promises 
of Jesus to bestow the Spirit (Lk 3*®, Ac 1® 11*®, 
Lk 12*® 21*®, Ac 4® 6*®, Lk 24^, Ac 2®®). There are 
several public manifestations of the Spirit (cf. 4®* 
8 *® 13® 19*'®), but two stand out conspicuously — 
the Pentecostal effusion and when Gentiles came 
within the Church (chs. 2, 10-11). At the former 
there are physical accompaniments of mighty wind 
and disparting tongues of flame suggestive of OT 
theophanies.® A feature common to both is glos- 
solaly, which is represented at Pentecost as 
capacity to speak foreign tongues — perhaps in 
imitation of Jewish traditions of the Law-giving 
in seventy languages at Sinai,^ but more probably 
it signifies ecstatic praise to God (2** 10*®).® There 
I was a wide-spread diflusion of the Spirit not only 
' in Palestine, but farther afield in the Roman 
Empire, and it was manifested, abnormally and 
explosively, by extraordinary elevation of human 
faculties, so that miracles, prophecy, glossolaly, 
and visions wereabimdant ; more normally in great 
enthusiasm, new courage, liberty of speech, skill 
in debate, keen insight into and wise use of 
Scripture, sound judgment of human character, 
business aptitude, and comfort in suffering. 'The 
Spirit is not presented as the principle of ethical 
life, as in Paul, yet ethical qualities of repentance, 
obedience, and faith are needed for its reception, 
and it belonged to every believer (2®® 10** 11*’ 13®*). 
In the communal life of the Ecclesia it inspired 
mutual service, generous self-sacrifice, joyous 
fellowship, thus transforming and socializing 
human nature (2*®'*’ 4®®'®’). The Spirit supervised 
every stage of the Ecclesia’s advance (cf. 1®® 8'’’ 
1039 . M Ills 132-4 158 . 2 s 106-10 20 ®®), but neither, con- 
ferred infallibility (cf. 20®® 21*- **’**) nor superseded 
human judgment (cf. Ifi’*- with *® cru/ijSipdfows). 
It is described impersonally as a gift, which God 
gives or the Son outpours (11*’ 15® 2®®- ®f), more 
usually as power (1®). Yet personal actions are 
attributed to the Spirit; it_ ‘speaks,’ ‘bears 
witness,’ ‘separates’ for service, ‘approves a 
conciliar decision, ‘forbids,’ ‘appoints overseers,^ 
and can be ‘ resisted,’ ‘ tempted,’ and ‘lied against. 
In these last cases the Spirit is co-ordinated with 
God (5®- ■*• »), but there is no attempt to think out 
the relation of the Spirit to the Eather and the 
Son. Once, though perhaps, the passage denotes 
merely a vision, it is called ‘ the Spjnt of ucsus 
(16’). But, as regards men, the Spirit denote.s the 
divine, the supernatural, for it comes from God, 
indicates Jesus’ claim to be Messiah, authenticates 
His exaltation, fulfils OT prophecy, and is t le 
medinm whereby He is present imd operative 
within His Church (cf. 2; J1 3*'® LHC). 

2 . General Epistles (except i J**)vr , 

Apoc. Jn. — The few references to the Hmy bp;***' 
within this group ® are connected^ with Christian 
experience and prophecy. There is little mention 
of the exiilosive -working of the Spirit, ttsm Act , 
except in the Apoc., where it forms part 01 ti 


1 Cf. Didache, vil. 8 ; Just. Matt. ^poL i. 61^ _ 

2 See, furthcn art, Baptibm, vol. ii. pp. 376», 38011. 

3 Cf. Verg. -iCn. ii. 603. 1 . c - 1 orh 

* or. Philo, de Decal. 11 Sept. 22 ; cf. Tal. b. Soi. Sw. 

0 Cf. 1 Co 1428-. and art. Ou abisma-ta. cL 

3 For relationship to Pauline and Johannine literature ci, 
jffatt, Introd. to the Lit. of the NT, pasrim. 
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apocalyptical terminology [^ev6tj.rjv iv vyev/uiTi, 1*® 
4- 17® cf. En. 71®, Bel 36); its workin" is 
more permanent and more related to the ethical 
life. Thus it is the source of sanctification (1 P 1®), 
for which as an indwelling presence it jealously 
yearas {Ja 4®),‘ the atmosphere of prayer (Jude “), 
comfort in affliction, for its abiding is notliing less 
than the Shekinah manifestation of God to Christ- 
ians as to the Messiah (1 P 4*'*= Is 11®) ; it testifies 
to the restful state of the blessed dead (Rev 14'®) 
and pleads in unison with the Bride, the Church, 
for the Bridegroom’s speedy return (22'®- ®®). As 
a supernatural power the Spirit gave the impulse 
to evangelism, and its diversified effects certified 
the divine character of tlie salvation which the 
gospel brings (1 P 1'®, He 2', nvci/xaros aylov 
fiepKTfiots). It is connected with baptism, wherein 
tlie ‘ illuminati ’ taste, here and now, of the joys 
and powers of tlie age to come (He 6 ®'® ; cf. Ac 2®® 
19'-®).® The relation of the Spirit to Scripture and 
prophecy shows a notable advance. As in Tal- 
mudic teaching, the Holy Spirit speaks directly 
tlirough Scripture (He “i"’ 9® 10'®), and not, as 
hitherto in the NT, mediately through the OT 
writers (of. Mt 22^®, Ac 1'® 4®® 28®®). The Spirit which 
spake in and through OT prophets is described as the 
Spii'it of Christ (1 P 1", rd TveCfia XpioroO), i.e. either 
the Spirit of the pre-existent Messiah or, as Hort 
interprets, ‘a spirit of anointing.’® Either way 
the revelation in both OT and NT by prophets or 
evangelists is regarded as continuous, the same 
Spirit operating in both,^ and later ‘ the Spirit of 
prophecy’ and the ‘witness of (i.e. about) Jesus’ 
are interchangeable terms (Rev 19'°). The book 
of Revelation claims to be ‘ prophecy,’ but its in- 
spiration takes the general form of apocalyptical 
prophecies, the contents being conveyed when the 
recipient is in ecstasy, which, in the latest N'T 
writing, is regarded as the normal mode (2 P 1®', 
tpepi/ievoi). Personal actions are ascribed to the 
Spirit: it ‘testifies,’ ‘signifies’ (1 P 1", ^S^Xou), 
‘speaks’ (Rev 2®, etc., 14'® 22'®), ‘longs for,’ and 
‘indwells’ (Ja 4®, but perhaps human spirit is i 
meant), and can be ‘ insulted ’ (He lO®®). Its 
temporal mission is once mentioned (1 P 1'®, diro- 
<rTa\ivTi ; of. Rev 5°), and it is correlated with the 
Father and the Son (1 P 1®, Jude ®‘"-). It appears 
to be identified with the Son when He speaks to 
the Churches (Rev 2’, etc.), and perhaps the posi- 
tion of the seven spirits between the names of (lod 
and Jesus Christ (P), together with the assertion 
that they are the possession and eyes of the latter 
(3' 5°), indicates that the Divine Spirit is meant, 
in ‘plenitude and perfection.’® But the seven 
spirits may be synonymous with the seven angels 
(8®®- 15'®-), as in apocryphal literature.® However 
that may be, they personify the divine activity 
and mediate the presence and rule of Christ upon 
earth.'' 

3. Pauline literature. — ^The main outlines of 
Pauline teaching concerning the Holy Spirit can 
be found in the four great controversial Epistles 
(Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.), and the teaching in the 
Captivity and Pastoral Epistles is congruous there- 
with (cf. Gal 5®, 1 Co 6" with Tit 3®). To avoid 
repetition we shall not present the teaching in its 
historic sequence, and it would be precarious to 
affirm development of doctrine from letters written 
informally and occasionally in the midst of mis.sion- 
ary activity. The place of the Holy Spirit in 
Paulinism is cardinal. 

1 Cf. Hort, ad loc. 2 See artt. Baptism. 

® Cf. Hort, The First Epistle of St. Peter, I. l-Il. 17, London, 
ISOS, ttd loc. ; G. B. Stevens, Theot. of the NT, Edinburgh, 1899, 
p. 29Sfr. 

* Cf. Constant. Creed, to XoXncrftv ir toTv irpo^ijraic. 

® Alford, The Greek Testament, new ed., Cambridge and 
London, 1831-84, iv. 549. 

® Of. To 1215, En 201 gnn^ and MDB iv. 254», 256a. 

7 Cl. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, p. 2721. 


‘ It is the soul of the doctrine, the binding principle which 
makes all its parts coherent, ... a specific category of thought 
fixing the point of view from which the apostle carries on all 
his meditations and reasonings, co-ordinates and logically 
develops his entire conception of Christianity.’ i 

Hence it follows that the full statement of Paul’s 
doctrine of the Spirit would require a treatise 
upon Paulinism in its entirety. Our scope limits 
us to those salient points ivliich mark advance 
upon earlier NT conceptions, and furnisli materials 
for the later theological formulation of doctrine. 

(1) The first point of Pauline teaching which 
marks advance is the idea of the Spirit as' the 
principle of the Christian’s ethical life. Hitherto 
that aspect had appeared in the OT (Ezk 11'“ 18®' 
36®°, Ps 61) and one Petrine passage but casually 
(1 P 1®) ; now it is predominant. The Spirit is the 
power of God which comes into human life, and, 
in alliance with the Christian’s faith, delivers him 
from the thraldom of sin, death, and law into the 
blessedness of liberty (Gal 5'“, Ro 8®, 2 Co 3"). 
The Spirit’s working is grounded upon the redemp- 
tion wJiich Christ ivrought for man by His death, 
and is the impartation of the positive blessings 
which marie henceforth the Christian life. Such 
blessings are justification (1 Co 6"), assurance of 
sonship to God, with its privilege of access to the 
Father (Gal 4®, Ro 8'®'-, Eph 2'®), and the Spirit 
works as a powerful ally in the believer’s warfare 
against sin and Satan (Gal 5'°'-, Eph 6"), is an 
eil'ective helper and co-operant pleader in his weak- 
nesses and prayers (Ro 8®®*-), is continually given by 
God to procure the progressive realization of a sancti- 
fication which covers his entire nature, body, soul, 
and spirit (1 Th 4®, 2 Th 2'®, Ro 16'®, 1 Th 5®®), and 
makes the body a shrine of God, wherein the 
Spirit permanently dwells (1 Co 6'“ 3'®). The 
Spirit is the source* of his new life and the element 
in which it thrives (Ro 8®- ®, 2 Co 3®), the standard 
by which he walks and advances ((3al 6'®- ®®), the 
efficient cause of the ninefold graces of the Christian 
character (5®®'-), the renewer of the whole nature, 
especially of ‘ the spirit of the mind,’ so that it is 
enabled to understand mysteries and receive revela- 
tions and a wisdom from God, compared with 
which all other knowledge is as folly (Tit 3®, Eph 4®® 
1", 1 Co 2'®“'-). So thoroughly does the Spirit 

enetrate and change a man that he becomes a 
eing distinct from ordinary humanity, and can 
be described as ‘spiritual ’ (iryev/iaTiKds), whilst they 
are ‘ carnal ’ or ‘ soulish ’ (adpKtvos, xhvxiiiis). The 
difference is seen not only in ethical conduct 
(Gal 5'“-®®), but in new knowledge. The ‘spirit- 
ual’ is initiated into the secrets of God’s inmost 
thoughts, and beholds Christ invested with a new 
significance, and appropriates materials for thought 
and teaching beyond the grasp of the ‘natural’ 
man (1 Co 2®-'®). His judgment acquires an 
absolute worth because it is informed by the Spirit 
of God. Indeed, so marked is the distinction that 
the non-Christian hardly possesses any human 
‘pneuma’ at all, and, compared with his former 
condition, the Christian is a ‘ new creation.’ ® 

(2) The second distinctive contribution to pneu- 
matology is the Pauline valuation of ‘ charismata.’ 
The explosive staccato manifestations of the Spirit 
in glossolaly and prophecy which are presented in 
Acts are supplemented and more fully described 
by Paul. The order in which they are grouped 
suggests a valuation from the more intellectual, 
as wisdom and knowledge, through the miraculous 
powers, to the gifts most useful in Church-worship, 
the last of which is glossolaly and its interpreta- 
tion (1 Co 12®’'®; cf. ““-®»). ‘He proceeds from the 

1 A. Sabatier, The Religions of Authority and the Religion of 
the Spirit^ Eng. tr., London, 1904, p. 305 f. 

2 On the question whether Paul’s anthropology is dualistic 
I and Hellenisiic or mainly' Hebrew cf. Holtznmnn, AP Theologie\ 

I ii. 19 f. with H. W. Hobinson, Bib. Boct. of p. 110, and 

Swete, The Holy Spirit in (he jh'T, App., note O, ad fin. 
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worthiest to the least worthy.’^ The criteria of 
valuation are utility and the upbuilding of char- 
acter (1 Co 12’, Trpis t6 avu^ipov, 14®*, irpbi olKodop.'^v) 
in the Church (cf. 14®' ”). By these tests 

prophecy was superior to glossolaly, but transcend- 
ing all ‘ charismata ’ is the grace of love (12®*-14*). 
Paul hints that they may pass away (13®), hut 
faith, hope, and love ever abide. Thus the normal 
supersedes the abnormal, the inward ethical abid- 
ing work of the Spirit is of greater worth than the 
more striking, spasmodic, miraculous 'charis- 
mata.’** Not that Paul deprecated or desired the 
cessation of the latter; he boasts his surpassing 
excellency in them (14*®), cites them as proofs of his 
Mostleshrp (Ro 15*®), and encourages their use in 
Corintli, provided they are practised with decency 
and order (1 Co 14^®). These two conceptions of 
the Spirit, as miraculous and as ethical principle, 
are not to be regarded as mutually exclusive;® 
they may be simultaneously present, even as elec- 
tricity may be diffused in the atmosphere and 
concentrated in the lightning-flash. And the com- 
bination is not original to Paul ; it is found in 
Ezekiel, and the idea of worth was finely expressed 
in the theophany to Elijah at Horeb, in the con- 
trasted storm and the ‘ sound of a gentle stillness ’ 
(1 K IQ***"). But Paul restored the ethical-religious 
Spirit from the background, where popular judg- 
ment and rabbinic emphasis on the Spirit as 
prophetic had placed it, and, although sub-apostolic 
writings scarcely appreciated it, it came once for 
all to the forefront in the doctrines of grace in 
Augustinianism and the Reformation. 

{§) A third contribution is found in the mystical 
phrase ‘ in spirit,’ ' in holy Spirit,’ which parallels 
the ever-recurring ‘in Christ Jesus,’ ‘ in the Lord.’ 
In some cases it is difficult to determine whether 
iv TVi'ip.a.Ti denotes the human spirit or the divine. 
Generally, however, the human spirit as energized 
and impregnated by the divine is meant. In this 
usage the Spirit is regarded as mediating the union 
of believers with Ciirist and with one anotlier 
within the Church. The Spirit of Christ and of 
believers mutually interpenetrate, so that each is 
in the other, as air may surround and penetrate a 
man (cf. Ro 8®- **, 1 Co 3*« 6*®, Gal 2®®). Their 
union is ‘ more real, more intimately nigh. Than 
e’en the closest earthly tie ’ of human marriage 
(1 Co 6'®*’ ; cf. Eph 5®®'®®). To be ‘in the Spirit’ 
is to possess all the blessings of God’s kingdom — 
faith, righteousness, joy, and peace ; in that 
clement conscience is quickened, love born, holi- 
ness attained, and immortality realized (1 Co 12®, 
Ro 14*’ 9’, Col 1®, Ro 15*® 8^. The Spirit is the 
mode whereby the transcendent, exalted Christ is 
immanent and dynamic within believing men, and 
in that close and fruitful fellowship space and 
time are surmounted, and believers whilst on earth 
are ‘ in the heavenlies,’ ‘ hid with Christ in God ’ 
(Eph 1® 2®, Col 3*'®). Similarly the Spirit is the 
cohe.sive bond of Church-fellowship. At baptism 
believers were refreshed {fvorl<r6r]p.ev) and merged 
their several peculiarities, racial, social, sexual, 
into a higher unity, the ‘ one body,’ in which the 
Spirit dwells, thereby making it a temple and 
dwelling-place of God (1 Co 12*^, 2 Co 13*< Ph 2*, 
Eph4«2*®-®=). 

Other valuable teachings can only he touched summarily. In 
polemics with Gentile and Jew the place of the Spirit is 
prominent. As regards the former, the Spirit gave a force to 
Paul’s preaching which proved its divine origin, opened the 
eyes of the morally blind, freed receptive hearers from the 

IT. 0. Edwards, A Commentary on the 1st Ep. to the 
Corinthians^, London, 1885, p. 314. For detailed discussion 
see art. CnARtsMATA, and Schmiedel, EBi, cols. 4755-4770 ; 
RGG ii. 1203-1208 (Bruckner). 

2 Of. Gunkel, p. 82. , „ 

sVolz, ad. fin. ; Harnack, Eist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 
1894-99, i. 60, n. 1. 


bondage of demons, and their chief, ‘ the God of this world ’ 
cleansed them from the impurities of the flesh and evil speech’ 
and imparted a wisdom which gave a knowledge of God such as 
philosophy could never give (1 Th lOO 2*®, 1 Co 24r., Bo S® 
Eph 22, 1 Co ODir. Eph 4'22r.29ir., i Co 121. so 26. lO). Ag regards 
the Jew, the supply of the Spirit demonstrated the superiority 
of the gospel to the Law, fulfilling the promise to Abraham of 
world-wide blessing, by making believers free sons of God and 
heirs of the promises, whereas the Jew was a perpetual ‘ minor,’ 
under bondage to the Law (Gal 3, 4, Bo 8). The Spirit was the 
life-giver, the Law destroyed ; the one an enabling power for 
real service of God, the other powerless, a mere outward form 
(Gal 321, 2 Oo 8®, Bo Z®®, Ph 8®). The Spirit characterizes the 
New Covenant, which is os different from the Old as life from 
death. Moses, the unique prophet to Judaism, is surpassed by 
everv- believer, for his glory was waning, whilst theirs is ever 
waxing and transforming them by virtue of the Spirit of Christ 
ever being given to them (2 Oo 3718). ihe Spirit’s working ful- 
filled eschatological hopes ; for the Kingdom of God was present 
where Ho worked ; already the Christian possessed an instal- 
ment and parcel of the future inheritance (Bo 1417, 2 Oo l2it 
Eph 1135 ISO), and the life which survived bodily death, and was 
growing, through the Spirit’s quickening power, the ‘spiritual 
body’ which should resemble the ‘body of glory’ of the 
Heavenly Christ (1 Oo 16«f- o®, 2 Co 318, Ph S®!). As ‘flrstfruits 
of the Spirit’ the Christian was the prophecy of a redemption 
which should.include the entire creation (Bo 8i8-2^. 

The nature of the Spirit Paul nowhere attempts 
to define : he is concerned with His presence and 
working, which is described in impersonal and 
personal terms. Impersonally, it is a power or 
gift, ‘given,’ ‘supplied to,’ ‘poured out within’ 
believers (1 Th 4®, Ro 6®, Ph 1*®, Gal 3®); it is the 
unction that makes men anointed, the ‘ink’ of 
Christ’s signature, the .‘seal’ attesting divine 
oivnership, the ‘firstfruits and first instalment’ 
[ippapCrv) of the heavenly inheritance (2 Co 1®**’’ 3®, 
Eph 1*®*- 4®®, Ro 8*®, 2 Co 5®). Personal terms are 
more frequent than in earlier NT Avritings; the 
Spirit ‘ dwells ’ Avithin, ‘ leads,’ ‘ witnesses along 
AVith ’ the human spirit, intercedes for men (1 Co 3*®, 
Ro 8®**’ *®’ ®®*’). He ‘ searches ’ and ‘ knoivs ’ the 

divine mind, ‘works,’ ‘distributes,’ and ‘Avills,’ 
and can ‘be grieved’ (1 Co 2*®'’- 12**, Eph 4®®). 
Such attributes as thought, choice, selection, voli- 
tion— indeed, in one place, identity of subject 
amid manifold operations (1 Co 12^*®, ‘ one and the 
same Spirit ’) — suggest a self-conscious agent, and 
so personal in the modern sense of the term. That 
this usage is more than poetic personification 
(B. Weiss, Bej’sehlag, Feine) is manifest from the 
frequent co-ordination of the Spirit Avith the 
Fatlier and the Son (Ro 8®"**, 1 Co 12*'**, 2 Co 13**, 
Eph 2*® 4*'®), and the ‘ supernatural’ quality of His 
Avorking, as life-giving, reneiving, sanctifying, 
indAvelhng, and equipping the Church. And, as 
the Spirit of the personal God, His operations are 
necessarily personal. But personal as Spirit, in 
distinction from God? There are hints of such, 
when He is described as the . self-consciousness of 
God, Avhich yet goes forth from Him {rb ex rod 6eov, 

1 Co 2*®) on a mission parallel to that, of the Son, 
whose Spirit He also is (Gal 4®; cf. v.*, e^arria-- 
TetXev), and as interceding for saints over against 
God (Ro 8”). But God is not the abstract Deity 
of theism ; it is God as revealed in Chri^.* 

Of the relation of the Spirit to Christ Pam never 
speaks e.\'plicitly. The Spirit is not Christs 
human spirit,® nor aa’os Christ on earth the incar- 
nate Spirit of God.® The Spirit is imparted as the 
Spirit of the Risen Christ, and 1*1*®**',’'™*^, *lo.,^ 
practically identical (Ro 8®, 2 Co 3*’, Eph 3 •), 
though some distinction is apparent (2 Oo o 
13**), But that distinction is never presented as 
an eternal immanent relation, nor does Paul tliroAV 
any light upon the Christological question whether 
the Spirit is Christ’s ' very oivn. The practical 
religious purpose of his Avritings keeps such formal 
and metaphysical speculations in the background. 

Into recent discussions as to the sources and the 
respective A-alues of the varied elements blende 
together in Paul’s concept of spirit Ave cannot 


1 01. Moberley, p. 194 1. • 

3 01. Sanday-Headlam on Bo I*. 


S So EBi, col. 4754. 
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enter. Kcccnt research into the mystery-religions* 
njipcars to inclieato that, bej-ond a few phrases, 
Paul took little from that source;* and no more 
from Stoicism :* and that not in Greek dualism 
but in the OT the roots of his ideas lie, Avhilst, 
above all, in his experience at conversion and the 
subsequent manifestations of Christ in the Spirit 
within his breast he found the materials of his 
doctrine of the Spirit.* 

LittRAtcm!.— TIic following may be consulted : J. Wetss, 
T)U Xachfolgi Chritii, Gottingen, ItOS; A. Titius, Die HT 
Jythri ten der SHigktil, ii. ‘ Dcr I’aullnismus,’ Tublnfjcn, 1000 ; 
P. Kolbin;;, Die geittige Dimeirkung der Person Jetn avf 
Paulxts, GotllnKcn, 1000; E. Sokolowski, Die Begride ron 
GtUt md Jjfbfn bei Paulut, do. 1003 ; J. MofTatt, Paid and 
Paulinism, lA)ndon, 1010; A. E. Gars-ie, Studies of Paul 
and his Gospel, do. 1011, pp. ISOf., £02-205; A. Schweitzer, 
Getefu drrpautin. Porschung, TubinKcn, 1011 ; KIrsopp Lake, 
The Parlier Hpistles of St. Patti, London, 1911 ; C. Clemen, 
Der Einf.ttss der Jipslerienretigionen auf das dlleste Chris- 
tenthum, Giessen, 1013; H. R. Mackintosh, The Doelritte of 
the Person of Jesus Christ, London, 1912, pp. 6&-C0, 831 H. ; 
W, M. Ramsay, The Teaehirtg of Paul in Terms of the 
Present Dag, do. 1013. 
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Johannine literature (Gospel of John, i Ep.), 
The teaching of the Fourth Gospel concerning 
the Spirit is based upon sayings of Jesus, but the 
form of its presentation is shaped by the ivri tar’s 
experience of the Spirit and his milieu towards 
the close of the Istcentiiry. The critical questions 
os to the authenticity of these sayings are, in part, 
met by the writer’s view of the Spirit as inter- 
preting and supplementing the revelation of Jesus 
to meet new situations and ever-enlarging spiritual 
capacity (H**'’’- IC'*”’-). The Synoptic teaching is 
presupposed and supplcmcntccf. The endowment 
of the Spirit at Jesus' baptism was abiding, com- 
plete, and imparted by Him to the disciples by 
insufflation after the Kesurreotion and Return to 
the Father (I’**- 3’* 20- 7”*' IG*). Instead of being 
an occasional helper in times of trial, the Spirit is 
promised as an indwelling perpetual Paraclete 
(.\It 10”; of. Jn Idi®'-) ; the meagre account of the 
promise of the cflusion of the Spirit after His 
departure, in Luke (24*’), is expanded in the upper- 
room discourses (Jn 14-10), whore the return of 
the Lord in the Spirit takes the place of, as it 
interprets, the esolmtological discourses in the 
Synoptic Gospels, Pauline teaching is modified 
and developed. The explosive working of the 
Spirit has vanished, prophecy is only mentioned 
as unconscious in Cniaphas (11’*), or false in here- 
tics (1 Jn 4'), and ‘ spirits ’ are proved by a doctrinal 
testn Jn 4'‘®; cf. 1 Co 12’), whilst the ‘chrism’ of 
the Spirit operates in the normal knowledge of 
oyory believer, thus dispensing Avith the need for 
discerners of spirits and • inspired teachers * 
(1 Jn 2»;”; cf! 1 Co 12’- »»•*>). The Pauline 
characteristic of the Spirit as power is dropped, as 
tlmt of the Spirit as source of ethical gifts 
hke faith and pe.aco, whilst the operation of the 
Spirit ns life-giving is more emphasized (3’'’ 6“). 
Eternal life as a present posses.sion is more con- 
spicuous, and the Spirit as ‘earnest’ is not nien- 
tioned. The glory of Christ is presented ns His 
while on earth, and not as a quasi-phj'sical radi- 
ance of the Buprasensiblo Avorld, closely associated 
with rrrevpa as a Hght-substanco, as in Pauline 
teaching, and thereby the material inmlications of 
tAloical conceptions arc avoided. The Pauline 
Spirit as imparting now knoAvledgc 
(V Co 2) is placed in the centre of the Johannine 
teaching. 

1 he. older Hebrew idea of errevpa as wind and 
fuc-pnnciple is kept (S*'* 20”), but life is ricAved 
not physically but ns a moral folIoAvship AA'ith God. 

’ sr«. Mrair.p.iw. 

UnVo.n i’aul and the Jiyslerg-Beligions, 


Along AA-itb thi.snppc.ars the closest .approach made 
in Scripture to a vicav of n-nyia as a mctaj)l!ypical 
principle, closely akin to that in the mystery- 
religion.s, Avhere ‘spirit’ i.s the divine essence com- 
municated to men in ecstasy or the sacraments. 
Spirit is from tlic supernatural order, is mighty, 
mysterious, and free in its AA-orking ; it comes from 
God to man,_ and imparts life and knoA\*ledgo 
(33-8 C”"). It is the essential quality of the divine 
nature, the life-giving element in the utterancc,s 
of the diA'ine Son (4” O'*), and imparts to the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the cuchanst their efficacy, 
the one to initiate, the other to sustain, spiritual 
life. The language is very realistic, and nimo.st 
suggests that -rreuisa is a substance,* though its 
reception is ethically conditioned ; faith is pre- 
requisite, and repentance. Spirit operates not 
magically but morally in the enlightened con- 
sciousness of the believer. 

Tliere is a fresh proportion obserA-able in the 
terniinology of the Spirit (10 times). ‘The Holj’ 
Spirit’ as full title (rS llveO^ia Ti'’A 7 ioi-) occurs but 
once, ‘ Holy Spirit ’ (nvtD/io 'A-vioi') twice, and a 
personal designation, ‘ the Paraclete’ (6 Ua^KXrjrot, 
4 times ; of the Risen Lord, 1 Jn 2'), meets u.s, 
Avhich is particularized as ‘ the Spirit of Tnith ’ (0 
times). There is no exact equivalent in English 
for ‘the Paraclete’; ’Comforter,’ ‘Helper’ miss 
the legal nuance, Avhilst ‘ Advocate ’ does not cover 
tho varied offices predicated in the Gospel, of Avhich 
intercession forms no part.* The other designation, 
‘the Spirit of Truth,’ ninst ho explained by tho 
Johannine usage of truth, as deepest reality, and 
no bare abstraction — the reality of the divine life 
and order Avhich has been revealed concretely, 
historically, personally, in Jesus Christ, avIio is the 
Truth (14®). Thus tho Spirit of trutli is His Spirit 
— in one passage the Spirit and trulli arc idoiilificd 
(1 Jn 6°)— and its W'orking is confined to believers, 
ns an immanent, permanent agent, invested A\-ith 
personal qualities. 

AVhethcr the Paraclete, the Spirit of truth, Is a person or not 
Is much debated. 

AV. R. Ingo goes too f.ir when he siys : * It is auitc useless to 
ask AVhethcr, lor St. John, the Paraclete Is a distinct hypostasis 
In the Godhead,’ thouKh his further remark Is true, that ‘the 
catecory of personality b quite foreign to the Evanpclist, as to 
hie whole school.' ’ 

The prsonal activities predicated of the Paraclete, teaching-, 
rcminuing, Avitncsslnp, convincing, leading, spc.Akin j, henrlnt,', 
glorifying (14^6 16M ItiS ls), me studied scicclion of masculine 
terms for the neuter substantive tryevpa (It is o rapixXrrroe, not 
t4 vapiKhrpov, and the personal pron. ietiyos Is steadily used, 
16l*-l^, above all, the functions discharged, Imply personality. 

As Swetc puts It, 'That He fulfils the whole of our Lord's 
personal functions towards the Church, that He )>clongs to tho 
categorj- ol I’aracletc— Teacher, Director, Protector, Counsellor 
— tills invests Him with all the essential attributes of that 
which wc understand by personality.'* 

TTiat the Paraclete is not Identical with the splrltua! presence 
of Christ in His Church (Tlioluck, Rcuss) Is clear from the 
designation of Him as ‘another Paraclete ‘ (oAXov rrapiehgror, 
llitl distinct from Christ, who sends Him, and to whom the 
Spirit bears witness, as He glorifies Him ( 15 ^ mil). And, If 
language m'-.-' --■■■“■'-r. ■ t*"" Spirit is said to hear and 

receive the :■ ■ ■. hypostatizatlon is surely 

Implied. A- ; '■ of the Spirit as an In- 

dependent spiritual Centre, proceeding from both God and the 
Exalted Christ.'* In the conjoint 'sending' of the Spirit by 
the Father and the Son wc have the basis ol the later Western 
addition of the 'Fllioquc' clause to the Nlcrno-Constantlno- 
politan Creed, though His subordination to the Son If not 
necessarily implied when His office Is related almost entirely to 
the Interpretation and furtherance of the revelation of God 
made in and by the Bon. Hut there Is nothing said about an 
eternal procession in the word letropcverai (15®') ; the temporal 
mission 13 alone in view. The coming at the Spin lit conditioned 
by the departure and glorification of the Son (KF 7^. though 
whether the Spirit acquired thereby ‘a possihilityof Hisintcr- 


* Cf. E. F. Scott, Tlie EmtrfA Gerpe!. P- -i’ t- 

*Scc art. Autocatk, voI. I. p. 13->f., and artt. ‘ PararJete' in 
HDHili. CC5II., ADfiji. atOTff. , 

5 DCG 1. £9l» ; cf. J. P.iviilc, De Qualriitne heangile. Pari* 
JJOl, p. 251. 

* The Holy Spirit in the ST. p. 252; cf. G. E. Slerens, Thi 
Johannine Theology, London, lS9t, e.*!. vlil. 

s 33lius, JiT Lckrt ron der Seligteit, iii. 102. 
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penetrating human nature,' i or death was necessary to liberate 
Christ’s spirit from bodily and spatial limitations (Holtzmann, 
Loisy), is not expressly stated. Rather, the Spirit is withheld 
until the revelation which it is His office to explain and enforce 
is completed. The Spirit’s relation to the Son is analogous to 
that of the Son to the Father. He comes not in His own name, 
to apeak self-originated messages, but to testify to and glorify 
the Son, even as the Son did the Father. Within the Church 
the Spirit is the mode whereby the Risen liord is yet present, 
and, ns the 'other Paraclete,’ the Spirit is a perpetual immanent 
teacher and exegete, a colleague in the Church’s witness for 
Christ, convincing and convicting the world of its unbelief, 
wrongness, peril, and guilt ( 14 i<>r. so 1526 His activity 

is so real and effective within the Church that all previous 
workings of the Spirit are, in comparison, as nothing ( 739 ), and 
'from the Spirit' the individual gains the assurance that he 
abides in God and God abides in him (1 Jn 413). 


LWERATOnK. — ^The following may also be consulted: on the 
term ‘ Paraclete’ (‘Advocate’) : J. C. Hare, The Mission o/the 
Comforter^, ed. E. H. Plumptre, London, 1876, note K; E. 
Hatch, Essays in Bibtical Greek, Oxford, 1889, p. 82 f.; F. 
Field, Notes on Translation of NT (Otium Notvic. iii.), Cam- 
bridge, 1899, p. 102 f. ; E. A. Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary, 
liondon, 1905, 1720 k., Paradosis, do. 1904, 1413 a. ; B. F. 
Westcott, Speaker’s Comm., ii. [do. 1880] ‘211 f., add. Note to 
Jn 1416 ; T. Zahn, Das Evang. des Johannes-, Leipzig, 1909, 
p. 554. 

More generally : F. J. A. Hort, The Way, The Truth, The 
Jjife, Cambridge and tiondon, 1894 ; M. Goguel, La Notion 
johannique de I'esprit, Paris, 1902 ; E. F. Scott, The Fourth 
Gospel^, Edinburgh, 1909 ; B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in 
Research and Debate, London, 1910 ; J. Moffatt, The Theology 
of the Gospels, do. 1912, ch. v. ; artt. in DCG (J. Denney, 
W. R. Inge) on ‘ Holy Spirit,’ and ‘ John, Gospel of,’ give good 
bibliographies. 

V. Churcb bistort and doctrine.— 'E.S.cIl 


of the great periods of Church history — the 
Patristic, mediteval, and Reformation — lias been 
occupied with some aspect of this complex theme. 
In the first period (1st to 6th cent.) the Fathers 
drew the main lines of doctrine concerning the 
personality, deity, and procession of the Holy 
Spirit. That doctrine of the procession was, 
during the mediasval period, one of the causes 
which, unhappily, still sunder the Eastern and 
Western Churches. At the Reformation and 
during the modern period interest centred chiefly 
in the work of the Holy Spirit in redemption and 
sanctification, and the constitution and organiza- 
tion of the Christian Church. Such results as 
have attended these discussions are formulated in 
creeds, symbols, and confessions. There is, how- 
ever, a striking disproportion between the place of 
the Holy Spirit in the formularies of the Church 
and in its religious experience. For the latter we 
must have recourse to the liturgies and hymns 
used in worship, to movements (Montanism, 
Mysticism, Quakerism) which have often been 
frowned upon, if not repressed, by ecclesiasticism, 
and religious biographies ; and outside the Church 
philosophical discussions have modified the con- 
cepts of spirit and personality, so that there is a 
wide-spread conviction in the present age that the 
Patristic formulation in the Creeds of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit is inadequate and requires to be 
re-moulded and re-stated in terms of modem 
thought. These various aspects may be grouped 
thus, following, so far as possible, the chrono- 
logical order : (1) to the formulation of the deity 
and personality of the Holy Spirit in the Nicseno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed (to a.d. 381-451) ; (2) 
the doctrine of the Procession to the Great Schism 
(‘Filioque’ controversy); (3) distinctive develop- 
ments •within Roman Catholicism (to Vatican 
Council, A.D. 1870); (4) Reformation and post- 
Reformation developments ; (5) the Holy Spirit in 
liturgies and hymnology ; (6) mysticism and the 
Holy Spirit ; (7) modern philosophy and the Holy 
Spirit. 

I. To the Nicaano - Constantinopolitan Creed j 
(Chalcedon, A.D. 451). — ^The doctrine of the person 
of the Holy Spirit is part of the general Christian 
doctrine of God,- and the relations of the Holy 


1 W. Milligan, The Ascension and Beavenly Priesthood of 
Our Lord, London, 1891, pp. 209 ff., 21^3. 

3 See art. God, vol. vi. esp. pp. 259-263. 


Spirit to the other Persons, and to the Son specifi 
cally, fall for fuller consideration under the art. 
Trinity. The deliberate formulation of the 
doctrine does not begin until the middle of the,4th 
cent, and could not be attempted until the Church 
had settled the previous question as to the divinity 
of Christ. The result may be . at once statecL 
The article in the Nicene Creed, ml {vioreio/xer 8k) 
els t 8 dytov vvevpxa, is expanded in the so-called 
Nicieno-Constantinopolitan Creed to ml {■moreio/iev 
ok) els rb irveup-a rh dyiov, t 6 nipiov, rb fwoTroiiv, rb'kK 
rod rrarpbs iKiropevd/aepov, rb oto' rrarpl ml vl(p crvPTrpor- 
Kvpoifiepop ml (ryroofof'o/xevov, rb Xdkijoav 5ii rwv 
rrpO(pqrQv,^ 

We may take these two Creeds as landmarks for 
the historical stages of the discussion : (a) to a.d. 
325 ; (b) 325-381 (?) 

(a) To A.D. ST5 . — The apostolic age bequeathed 
to its successors four views of the Holy Spirit : (1) 
as an attribute of God without hypostatization ; 
(2) as an impersonal energy or operation; (3) as 
a gift, expressed in impersonal terms; (4) as a 
Person with distinct hypostatization. The last 
was kept prominent before the Church by the 
baptismal formula,® the constant association of 
the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son as 
the object of faith and worship, and the expositions 
of the faith such as meet us in the various early 
forms of the so-called Apostles’ Creed.® The 2na 
cent, apologists, in their polemic with heathendom, 
fell back upon the better-known philosophical 
terms, the Logos and Wisdom (qq.v.), to explain 
the creative providential operations of God in the 
world, and the inspiration of Scripture (OT), and, 
like Philo before them, found it difficult to keep 
the concept of Spirit distinct from that of the 
Logos.^ In the early crude Christological specula- 
tions the Spirit, viewed as a divine essence, was 
frequently identified with the Son.® , Gradually, 
however, the distinction between the Son (=pre- 
existent Logos) and the Spirit becomes clearer, 
Justin placing the Spirit third in order® in the 
divine name, Theophilus introducing the term 
‘Trinity’ (r/jids) in a passage where Wisdom 
(=Spirit) is differentiated from the Logos;® and 
Athenagoras appears to have grasped the idea of 
the Spirit as the unifying bond of the divine life, 
and marks the unity and distinction of .these 
united beings.® Yet he withholds the predicate 
Beds from the Spirit, when it is given to the FathCT 
and the Son;® Justin appears to rank Him ■\rira 
angels as objects of worship,®® apd^ Tatian sub- 
ormnates Him to the Son as His ' minister.’ The 
same position is found in the Gnosticism {q.v.) of 
Basiliaes,®® and the necessity of refuting the many 
(Snostic systems, by reflex action, directed attention 
to the inner relations within the Deity, though 
the Son rather than the Spirit was the main theme 
of consideration. Summaries of the traditional 
teaching of the Church were dra-wn up as Rules or 
Faith, and made the norm by which heretical 
doctrines were tested.®® Irenseus, as against tne 


1 H. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, defimtionum et 
ecfaralionumi®, Freiburg i. B., 1913, pp. 30, ‘K5. .■ - „ 

2 Mt 2819; of. bid. vii. 1 , 8 ; ‘in Mmoles 

3 For Old Roman Symbol of. art. Creeds A^D Articles 

7, ii. 10, 15, is; 23; Alhenajoras, Leg. 5; cf. T. Rees, ane 

'oly Spirit, London, 1915, p. Hi a- k o b s ir i 1 • 

sjust. Mart. Apol. i. 33; fermas. Nm. v- 5. | 6 5, k. 1. 1 

seud-Glem., ad Cor. 95 143; of. Iren ado. Bwr. ;. 1 , 
atiau. Or. ad Grcec.7-, Tertall. Apol 21, 

! Car. Chr. 18 ; see Lightfoot, ad Clem. Rom. ix. 4, ana are 

DOPTIANISM, vol. l.,p. lOSE. i: 

0 Apol. i. 13, Tiftv. I “• ^5- 

8 Leg. 10. 4. 12 . 2, 24. ® 

ior/oL i. 6 . 11 Or. ado. GVcbc. 18. 

vol. 21 * p. 429* ^ ‘ e\ A • PtCM^ 

3 Cf. Iren. adv. Beer. i. 10. 1, lu. S. 1. J- ?; Tert. 

®r. 13, de Vel Virg. 1, adv. Praz. 11. 9 (effi A. Sower 
andon, 19-20), ado. Marc. L 6 , 21; Ongen, de Pnne., praJi- 
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cmnun.tion theory of Valentinus, who placed the 
Son and the Holy Spirit remotely and secondarily 
in a syzygy. unites them with God as ‘ His Haiids ’ 
by which Ho created the world,* and Tertullian, 
unlike Irenajus, does not hesitate to borrow the 
Gnostic term irpo;3oXi} (Lat. emissio) to describe the 
mode of issue of the Son and the Spirit from God, 
but he guards against the notion tliat it implies 
severance, and uses the illustrations of the root, 
the tree, and the fruit, the fountain, the river, 
and the stream, the sun, the ray, and the apex, to 
express the processions of the Son and the Spirit 
from, whilst yet continuing in union u-itfi, God.® 
Against the hlonarchianism (g.u.) of Praxeas be 
asserted an economical Trinity, in which the Spirit 
had a hypostatic distinction, being thh'd in order, 
‘the third name of dirinity,’ the ‘vicar’ of the 
Son, to whom He is subordinate, though He is 
divine, since He is ‘of one substance’ with the 
Father.® In Sabellianism (q.v.) the Holy Spirit 
receives more mention, but He and the Father and 
the Son are merely phases of the _ successive 
temporal manifestations of God, who is, in Stoic 
fashion, by a dialectic process, extended into a 
Trinity and contracts into a monad again, and 
thereby hypostatic distinction vanishes.^ With 
Paul of Saraosata (c. 269) the Logos and the Spirit 
are identical, and simply properties or attributes 
of God, and the Spirit wrought in Jesus as a mere 
power or iufluence, ‘ not essentially (oOo-iuSGj) but 
as a quality ’ (iroiiTyra). The two forms of Mon- 
archianism, the raodalistic and the dynamistic, 
found in Sabellius and Paul of Samosata their 
clearest utterance, and their standpoints also 
indicate the rival theories, representative of 
heathen pantheism and Jewish monotheism re- 
spectively, which confronted the Church. Origen 
(e. A.D. 185-254) rose above the materialistic Stoical 
view of Tertullian,' for to him the Holy Spirit was 
no mere influence, but ‘ an intellectual substance,* 
‘an energetic essence but not an energy,’ ' but in 
his freer speculations he regarded the Spirit, like 
Tertullian, as subordinate to the Son. Discussing 
the passage ‘all things were made by Him’ {sc. 
the Logos, Jn 1'), he throws out three possible 
views : (a) that the Spirit was made by the Logos ; 
or (6) was ‘ungenerato’ {iyivmjTov'’), like the 
Father ; or (c) has no proper essence (ova-la) beyond 
the Father and the Son. He inclines to (a), allow- 
ing that the Spirit is in honour and rank above all 
other creatures, but younger than and inferior to 
the Son, whom He needs for both subsistence and 
attributes.® As Westcott observed, the temporal 
manifestation, and not the essential immanence, 
of the Trinity is in view.® Elsewhere Origen had 
pointed out that Scripture had nowhere clearly 
indicated whether the Spirit is to be regarded as 
bom or (like the Father) ‘ungenerate,' as also 
whether He was a Son or not.*' But a different 
note is heard when he states that he found no 
passage in Scripture asserting that He is a creature, 
and that in the Rule of Faith the Spirit is associated 
with the Father and the Son in dignity and honour, 
and that there can be nothing greater or less within 
the Trinity.** Both these views came into collision 
in the next century, the subordinationism finding 
expression in Dionysius of Alexandria (t A.D. 265) 

1 Adv. Uccr. iv. prffif. 4; cf. ib. 7. 4. 

- A(ic. Prax. 7, 8, 25. 

® Tb. 0, 30, df Pr<r5c. liccr. 13, adv, Prax, 2 (ed. A. Soater, 
Ixindon, 1020)-, cl. ERE vi. 201». 

* Epiphaniu!!, Tfccr. 02 ; Basil. Epp. 210. 5, 214. 6 ; Athanasius, 
Or. c. Arian, iv. 12, 25. 

5 Cf. Tcrt. de Ajiima, 6-9. 

® De Drinc. i. t S -, Irag. 37, cd. A. E. Eroohe, The Com- 
tnentarp of Origen on S. John's Gospel, C.ambridge, 1S9G, ii. 252. 

■ For this terra cl. art. Euxomianibsi, rol. v. p. 675* : Suicer, 
Thes., Amsterdam, 1032, pp. 40-63. 

8 In Joan. ii. 10 [0], s rcB Iv. ISOh. 

10 De Prino., pral. ll lb. i. iii. 7 pr®!., 4 . 


and Eusebius of Cxsarea (A.D. 264-340),* the 
other, based on Scripture and tradition, pass- 
ing by way of Gregoiy of Neocresarea (t A.D. 270) 
— who spoke of the Spirit as ‘having His sub- 
sistence from the Father ’ ® and ‘ above creaturely 
state or servitude, co-eternal, equal in sovereignt)’, 
and ever with the Son’® — to Athanasius and 
thence to the great Cappadocians, Basil, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. Yet Origen 
prepared the way for the ultimate solution by liis 
doctrine of the generation of the Son ns an eternal 
immanent relation within the Godhead, which 
explained the consubstantiality of the Son and the 
Father, and then, by inference, of the Spirit with 
both. 

(b) To A.D. SSSSSl. — ^Before dealing with that 
solution, we must briefly outline the outward 
history within this period. Although Arius in his 
Thalia regarded the Trinity as composed of persons 
whose glories and essences difl'ered infinitely,' 
another generation passed before the question con- 
cerning the Spirit’s place in the Godhead was 
definitely considered. The various Arian and 
semi- Arian synods held between 340 and 360 men- 
tioned the Spirit in their creeds, but confined their 
attention to His work in the main, admitted His 
personal existence, anathematized those who 
regarded Him as qjart of God, or, in Sabellian 
fashion, confused Him with the Father and the 
Son,' but went no further than affirming a unity 
of agreement between the ‘ Persons ’ of the Trinity, 
and hesitated about assigning the predicate of 
deity to the Spirit.' But about A.D. 358 in Egypt, 
and a few years later in Asia Minor, under the 
influence of a deposed bishop of Constantinople, 
Macedonius, and his follower, Marathonius, the 
doctrine was widely disseminated, reaching the 
West in a short time, that the Spirit ‘was simply 
a creature, a servant of the Son, one of the 
ministering spirits, differing only in degree from 
the angels.’^ They were variously styled Mace- 
donians, Marathonians, ‘Pneumatomachoi,’ and, 
by Athanasius, the ‘ Tropicoi,’ because they inter- 
preted Scripture passages as rpovol, ‘metaphors.* 
At once this view was assailed by S 3 Tiod 8 , orations, 
and the pen. At Alexandria, in 362 and 363, it 
WM anathematized, and the deity, consubstanti- 
ality,® and the duty of glorifying tlie Spirit with 
the Father and Son were enjoined.® In the West 
a series of councils were held in Rome (A.D. 36^ 
380),*® adopting the same course, and a letter from 
Pope Damasus expressing Western opinion was 
endorsed by no fewer than 146 Eastern bishops at 
Antioch in A.D. 378. Finally in 381, at Constanti- 
nople, a council (later recognized as the 2nd 
ecumenical) was held, at which the Nicene Creed 
was confiriiied, the Macedonians anathematized, 
the worship of the Spirit as co-equal with the 
Father and the Son enjoined by imperial decree 
(and rigorously enforced by a subscription test two 
years later).** The decisions, however, rested on 
\veightier support than the imperial fiat. Athana- 
sius {q.v.), the great Ca^adocian triumvirate,*® 
Didypius the Blind, and Hpiphanius had written 
treatises or produced orations refuting the Mace- 

1 de Eee. Theol. iii. 0. 

2 Exposilio Fidei (PG X. 935 f.). 

® Ib., ad fin. 4 Alhan. de Spn. 16. 

p Cf. Atlmn. de Syn. §5 23-30 ; for creeds see Hahn-Harnact, 
Btbliothel: der Spmbote^, Breslau, 1897, pp. 183-209. 

6Cf. 2nd Conf. of Antioch, A.D. 341, and the 'Macrostich,* 
A.D. 345. 

1 Athan. Ep. ad Scrap, i. 1 ; cf. art. Macedosiaiusm, vol. viii. 
p. 225. 

* So Soc. HE iii. 7. 9 Athan. ad Jovian. 4. 

*9 Cf. Hefele, Coneiliengesch.l, Freiburtr i. B., 1873-90, i. 739-743. 

** For the question ns to the validity of the Council and 
whether the creed which bears its name actually emanat^ 
from it cf. artt. Cou.sciLS and Stnods, vol. iv. p. loot Cp.bkdi 
AND Artioubs (Ecumenical), vol. iv. p. 239 f. 

*3 Sec art. CATPADonAN Iueoujot. 
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donians and Eunomianism {q.v.), and worked out 
a doctrine of the Trinity. We summarize their 
conclusions so far as they hear upon the deitj and 
personality of the Holy Spirit. That the Spirit is 
a living being is assumed because scarcely ques- 
tioned. Yet Gregory of Nazianzus discusses 
every possible view. The Spirit either is a self- 
subsisting substance, or subsists in another as an 
accident, or in God. If an accident, He would be 
an activity of God, actuated but not active, and 
ceasing to be when the activity ceased. If a 
substance {oicrla), He is either a creature of God or 
God. But Scripture says that He is active, 
‘working,’ ‘speaking,’ ‘separating,’ etc., so He is 
more than an energy, an accident of God ; and, 
since also we believe in Him and are perfected in 
Him, He is no creature, but is included in the idea 
of God. Therefore in substance He must be God, 
otherwise a creature essentially different from the 
divine would be intruded ivithin the Trinity, and 
the unity of the Trinity would be disrupted. 
And it were blasphemous to worship a creature.^ 
Further, the predicates of eternity and omni- 
presence ascribed by Scripture (Ac 6®, 1 Co 
3>» 121^ 2 Co 13’S 1 Jn 4«, Mt Gn 
most cited) to the Spirit, His glorious titles. His 
innate underived goodness and holiness. His opera- 
tions in creation and redemption — e.g., perfecting 
angels, quickening, liberating, sanctifying, ‘ deify- 
ing’ men and uniting them to God — are properties 
and prerogatives of no creature but of God alone, 
and so the Spirit must be divine.^ Again, since 
the working of the Spirit is similar to that of the 
Father and the Son, that similarity argues a com- 
munity of essence.® Indeed the working of the 
Godhead is one, and, as the grace of the Father 
through the Son is completed in the Spirit, ‘ the 
^irit is conmined with and inseparable from the 
Father and Son in every operation.’^ The Spirit 
is the perfecting cause in the united threefold 
divine working, and to reject the Spirit is to make 
faith in the Son impossible, to frustrate the 
blessings conveyed in baptism, to forfeit one’s son- 
ship.® That conjunction and co-operation imply 
coequality, and the numerical order of names in 
the baptismal formula implies connumeration, not 
subnumeration {ffwapWurjcns, {nrapldixrj(ns) or sub- 
ordination.® Further, since the Spirit is the 
Spirit of the Son, ‘His very own,’ He stands 
related to the Son as the Son to the Father, i.c. 
consubstantially and inseparably, and is in God 
by virtue of being in the Son, who is also in God.’ 
Therefore the Holy Spirit is rightly included in 
the Godhead, and to be worshipped and glorified 
wdth the Father and the Son as divine.® 

It is not within our province to discuss the Scriptural exegesis 
which supplies the material, and the Neo-Platonic metaphysics 
which furnishes the formal, principles of this orgumentation. 
But, before proceeding to the next section, It Is imperative to 
keep In mind that the ‘personality’ predicated of the Holy 
Spirit, as of the others In the Trinity, Is not the modem con- 
cept of a self-conscious, self-determining ego. Bather, ‘the 
three subjects ranked neither ns separate persons, nor as attri- 
butes of the real divine being, hut ns three special bearers or 
Independent /oci of all attributes and activities of their common 
divinity, and also of a peculiar and characteristic property.’® 


1 The Five Theological Orations, ed. A. J. Jlason, Cambridge, 
1899, V. 6; Athan. ad Scrap. 1. 17, 20, Hi. 6 ; Gregory Naz. 1 10. 

2 Athan. ad Scrap. 1. 28 fl., lii. 8 ; Basil, deSpir. SaneC. chs. 9, 
10, 19, 24 : Gregory Naz. Theol. Oral. v. 14, 28, 83 ; Bidymus, 
rieTrin. 11. ; cf. Niceta of Remesiann (A. E. Burn, Cambridge, 
1905), de Sp. S. v.8r- xviii. 

3 Basil, Ep. 189. 

4 Athan. adSerap. 1. 14 ; Basil, de Spir. Sanet. 16 [38). 

s Basil, de Spir. Sanet. 10-12, IB. 

8 lb. 9. 18 ; cf. Greg. Naz. Theol. Oral. v. 19. 

1 Athan. ad Strap. 1. 27 f., 25 ad Jin., 27, ill. 5, iv. 8 ; Basil, 
de Spir. Sanet. 17 (48), 18 (46), Ep. 854. 

8 See. further, artt. Athanasius, voi. II. p. 172 ; Oaitadociak 
TnROtOQY, voi. lii. p. 2121. ; and TniNrrr. 

9 P. Nitzsch, EBanp. Eogm., ^ihurg 1. B., 1689-92, fi. 416 ; 
quoted by W. P. Paterson, The Rule or Failh^, Ixjndon, 1012, 
p. 218, n. 2. 


2 . The doctrine of the Procession (Filioque 
controversy). — We divide this section, which 
covers a thousand years, into two parts; (a) tlie 
divergence between the Eastern and Western 
Churches in doctrine, and (6) its concDiar e.\pre 3 - 
sion. 

(a) The Nicamo-Constantinopolitan Creed, after 
asserting in Scriptural phrases the consubstanti- 
ality of the Holy Spirit with the Father and the 
Son, formulated, in the clause rh U rov rarpds 
iKwopevSpsvov, that wherein He is differentiated from 
them. As ‘ungeneracy’ (&yevvritxla) denotes the 
special characteristic of the Father as having 
the divine essence ivithin and from Himself, so 
‘ generation ’ {yivvr](ns) and. ‘ procession ’ {hTep\}/ii, 
iKTcdpevais) denote the special characteristic of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit respectively, as they 
eternally derive their being from the one fount of 
deity.^ As against the Macedonians ‘procession’ 
implies that the Spirit is not a creature, and also 
evades the Eunomian dilemma that He is either 
‘ungenerate ’ or ‘ generate,’ ivhilst the combination 
of Scriptural passages (Jn 15’®, 1 Co 2'®)® in the 
formula removed the ground for complaint often 
urged against the unscriptural Nicene term 
bpooifftos. The relation of the Spirit to the Son is 
not dealt with in the original form of this Symbol. 
The Greek Fathers of this period at times toucli 
the matter. They appear to shrink from using 
the term ‘procession’^ of the Spirit’s timeless rela- 
tion to the Son, sometimes using Jn 16'^ ‘ receiv- 
ing from the Son,’ in that connexion (so Athana- 
sius and Epiphanins), at other times drawing a 
distinction between the egress of the Son and 
Spirit, the former being immediately, the latter 
mediately through the Son, from the Father. 
This distinction, shaped by Gregory of Nyssa,® 
became the typical Eastern formula.^ Ana yet, 
in other passages, the Son and the Father appear 
as conjoined in the origination of the Holy Spirit® 
— a view which is never directly opposed for four 
centuries, except by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(t 429) and Theodoret (t 468).® . 

In the West another direction was taken. 
Hilary (c. 360) had asked, without answering, the 
question whether the Spirit’s receiving from the 
Son differed in meaning from the Spirit'^s proceed- 
ing from the Father (Jn 16“ 16’®), and Ambrose 
(t 397) regarded the terms as parallel, though he 
did not teach the doctrine of an eternal procession 
from the Son.’ It was Augustine, Ambroses 
pupil, who laid doira the doctrine of the dual 
procession, i.e. that the Spirit eternally proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, who together (and 
not, as in Greek theology, the Father solely) con- 
stitute the principium of the Spirit. 


Not that they constitute two principia, ns the Easterns later 
llegcd, or that He proceeds from them ns they arc hypostati- 
ally distinct, but ‘ secundum hoo quod unum sunt . . . sicuc 
’ater ct Filius unus Deus et nd creaturam relative unus creator 
t unus Dominus, sic relative ad Spirituin sanctum unum 
irincipium.’ 8 

He deduces the doctrine from Scripture, from 
he ‘ insufflation’ in Jn 10“.® Augustine had per- 
leived that in the doctrine of _ the Trinity, os 
aught by the Greeks, subordination w^ not 
horoughly excluded so long as the ‘ processmn of 
he Spirit was regarded as serial from the rather 
o ana through the Son ; so he reconstructed that 

1 Grep. Naz. Or. xxxix. 12, xxv., Theol. Oral. v. 8 ; Greg. Nys. 
dv. Eun. 1 : cf., on the term, Suicer, p- 10®® <•„„ „ on « i 
s See Hort, 3Vo Dissertations, Cambridge, 18<0, p. 80, n. ♦. 

3 Sco voi. iii. p. 2148 . 

4 Ct. John Dam. de Fide Orthod. i. 12. ^ ,, 

® Greg. Naz. Or. xxxvii., to au^eir prmiulvov ^ Dm. 

e Spir. Sanet. 34-37 ; Eplgh. Anaxr. ix. 69/., rrap a/fbort/wr 

i.7S, it, rrapi rarpbt Kat viovf 

ft C*-.- ^..4. A Ma-oxtMVMOvw nt J^/iV «*AI I. T)^ dHOo 


r De §n'r. Sanet. il. 11. 

8 De Trin. v. 14. , _ 

» Zb. Iv. 29 (PD xlil. 908) ; Traet. tn Joann, xcu. 
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doctrine and conceived of tlie Trinity as an eternal 
reciprocity of relations, 

■ ‘ Semper atque inseparabiliter, . . . simul in invioem, neuter 
solus, . . . quia ununi sunt relative.’! 

In that eternal mutual relation the spirit is the 
mutual love of both the Father and the Son, the 
harmony of their unity and ec[uality, their com- 
munion, essential holiness, very nature and 
substance.® This doctrine of the dual procession 
permeated the 'Western Church and eventually 
found expression in the inserted clause ‘Filio^ue’ 
in Latin translations of the Nicteno-Constantino- 
politan Creed, 

(6) ‘Filioque’ Controversy {conciliar). — This con- 
troversy strictly belongs to ecclesiastical history 
and not to the history of doctrine, hut, for 
completeness, a brief outline is given. The first 
recorded mention of the insertion of the ‘ Filioque ’ 
clause appears in connexion ivith the Council at 
Toledo (A,D, 689) on the occasion of King 
Keeeared’s conversion from Arianism,® The inter- 
polated creed was popular in Spain, France, and 
England, hut not even Charlemagne could induce 
Leo HI, to authorize its adoption in Eome (802), 
The innovation of this teaching was one of the 
counts of Photius’s indictment against the "Western 
Church in A,D, 866, which led to a rupture three 
years later. Not until A.D. 1017 did the interpola- 
tion receive official sanction at Eome, by Benedict 
vm., and this was followed by the schism in 1054. 
At Bari, in 1099, Anselm of Canterbury produced 
his treatise on this theme ; hut not till the 2nd 
Council of Lyons (1274) did re-union appear 
practicable. An agreement was reached, explain- 
ing the dual procession as ‘ not from two principia 
but one principinm, by one “spiration” and not 
two,’ but attempts to enforce the agreement met j 
with violent resistance in the Eastern Churches, 
Again at Ferrara-Florence, 1439,^ a formula was 
reached in which the Greeks accepted Filioque as 
=per Filiuin. But synodal letters revoked the 
agreement in 1442 and 1463, and the following 
year the Eastern Church was under the rule of the 
Turk. At Bonn (1876) the Old Catholics at- 
tempted to heal the long-running sore, but the 
results reached lack oliicial recognition.® 
Literatoke.— On the Patristic doctrine the best work in 
English Is by H. B. Swete, art ‘ Holy Ghost,’ in PCB iii. 
US if. ; see also his The Soly Spirit in the Ancient Chxirch, 
London, 1012. Good introductions and summaries may bo 
found in A. Harnack, HoymcnyescA., Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, 

iv. 10S-1S7; G. Thomasi-- 

236-262 ; see also F. J. A. 1 . • 

1876; H. M. Gwatkin, ■ ■ ' 

1900; J. F. Bethune-Baki , ' . 

Christian Doctrine, London, 1903, pp. 197-238. 

On the history of the doctrine of the procession see the biblio- 
graphy in DCB iii. 133. The standard works are : J. G. Walch, 
Bist, Controversice Grcecorum Latinommqm de Processione 
Spiriltis Sancti, Jena, 1761 ; H. B. Swete, The Iliet. of the 
Doctrine of the Procession of the Boly Spirit, Cambridge, 1876. 

3. Later Roman Catholic developments. — These 
developments, so f.ar as they concern the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, bear upon His work in the 
inspiration of Scripture and tradition, and as 
guaranteeing the infallibility of the pope when 
pronouncing ex cathedra the doctrines implicit in 
the sources of revelation. The former was dealt 
with at the Tridentine Council (A.D. 1545-1563), 
the latter at the Vatican (A.D. 1870). Before 
narrating the developments, a brief rdsumd of the 
previous history of opinion may fitly be inserted 

1 Of. Ep. essuff- (PL xxxlii. 1043), de Trin. vi. 9 ib. (xlii. 
929). 

2 De Trin. v. 12 (PL xlii. 919), vL 6 (ib. 927), xv. 27 (ib. 1030), 
de Christ. Dost, i. 6, de Civ. Dei, xi. 24 ; see, further, vol. vi. p. 
262 f. and vol. iv. p. 240''. 

3 But cf. art. Ckeeds and Articles (Ecumenical), vol. iv. p. 
840a, and A. E. Burn, ‘ Some Spanish MSS. of the Constantino- 
politan Creed,’ in JThSt ix. [1908] 301 ff. 

4 Cf. vol. iv. p. 199. 

® See, further, art. Greek Ortl jdox CnuROH, vol. vi. pp. 
*261.. 432 f. 


here. The organ of the Holy Spirit’s utterances 
was regarded by the sub-apostolic age as supremely 
the OT,> and until the disappearance of prophets 
towards the end of the 2nd cent. A.D. their pre- 
sence within the Church visibly attested the Spirit’s 
rule and guidance.® The excesses of ecstatic pro- 
phecy in Montanism {q.v.), and its protest against 
ecclesiastical laxity, provoked a reaction and 
strengthened episcopal organization, and hence- 
forth the episcopacy was regarded as alone 
possessing a ‘ charism,’ as the custodian of un- 
written, apostolic tradition, and the bond of 
Church unity.® Against the heresies of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries these traditions were used, along 
with and equal to NT Scriptures, as standards of 
doctrine; and the presence of bishops in general 
councils made possible the famous canon of tradi- 
tion, as ‘ quod ubiqne, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est.’ * The general councils were 
held to be specially inspired by the Holy Spirit,® 
Gregory the Great (t 604) even ranking the first 
four general councils as equal in authority to the 
four Gospels,® and with this the East was in 
accord.® One strong objection, indeed, of the 
Eastern Church to the interpolation of ‘ Filioque ’ 
was that it lacked ecumenical sanction. This is 
not the place to narrate the long struggles between 
East and "West over papal supremacy, and between 
the Western Councils® and the popes as to the 
seat of authority. In sum, the papacy had be- 
come virtually an absolutism under the form of a 
constitutional monarchy, and the Reformers (see 
below) challenged the entire system. At Trent it 
was decreed that unwritten traditions were equal 
in authority with the written Scriptures, since they 
had come down in unbroken succession from the 
apostles, who had received them from the mouth 
of Christ Himself, or from the Holy Spirit’s 
dictation ; that the OT Apocrypha is canonical ; 
that only the Holy Mother Church can authorita- 
tively interpret and judge the true sense of 
Scripture, limited by the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers ; that the Latin Vulgate is the authentic 
form of Scripture for preaching controversies, etc.® 
Although the Holy Spirit was supposed to preside 
at the sessions, only rarely is any decree made 
alluding to His prompting;®® and the question 
whether the pope was the ultimate repository of 
tradition was adroitly evaded. Bellarmine, how- 
ever (t 1621), threw out the idea that the word of 
the Church, i.e. either of a Council or of the pope 
teaching ex cathedra, was no mere word of man, 
liable to error, bub in some mode [aliquo modo) 
God’s word, i.e, put forth by the assistance and 
governance of the Holy Spirit.®® The papacy of 
Pius IX. (1846-78) marks the enactment of that 
view. His first encyclical (Nov. 1846) asserted 
infallibility, as also the declaration of the im- 
maculate conception (1854) ;®® he asserted that ‘la 
tradizione sono io,’ and the Vatican Council, while 
limiting the exposition of revelation or the deposit 
of faith so as not to declare new doctrines,®® pro- 
nounced it ns a ‘divinely revealed dogma’ that. 


! Clem. Korn, ad Cor. 45 ; Barnabas, etc. 

2 Cl. Did. xi. ; Hermas, Hand. xi. ; Barnabas, 169 ; cf. 
Hamack, TB ii. 123 f. 

3 Iren. adv. Beer. in. iii. 18, iv. 26. 2 ; Cyprian, de Unit. 
Eccl. ch. 4. 

4 Vincent of Lerins (A.D. 434), Common, ch. 2. 

®Cf. artt. Councils and Synods, vol. iv. p. 190 f., Bible i* 
THE CiiuRon, vol. ii. p. 690. 

® Ep. i. 24. 

2 Cf. John Dam. de Fid. Orth. i. 1, iv. 16 f. 

® E.g., of Constance, 1414-18; see artt. Councils and Synod* 
vol. iv. p. 198, Oallioanibm, voi. vi. p. lOin. 

9 Sess. iv. V. 


n De Verb. Dei, iii. 10. 

12 Cf. Lord Acton, The Bist. of Freedom and other Essays, 
London, 1907, p. 499; AV. AVard, The Life of John Benrt 
Cardinal Eewman, ii. 295 ff. 

18 De Eccl. Christi, oh. iv.s 
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* when the Roman pontiff speaks ex cathedra . , . 
by the Divine assistance promised to him in the 
blessed Peter (Lk 22 ^^ is usually meant), he 
possesses that power of infallibility with which the 
Divine Redeemer willed that His Church should 
he furnished in defining doctrine on faith or 
morals, . . . ’ ^ Thereby ‘ the infallible authority 
of the Council infallibly created the infallible 
authority of the Pope, and by that Act died,’ ^ and 
the teaching office of the Spirit was confined to the 
pope, and, through him, the Roman hierarchy, 

IilTERATORE.— Sco ttrfc. OOUNOIM AND SYNODS, Vol, Iv, p, 203, 
and add H, E, Manninp:, iTAe Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ohosio, London, 1899 ; W, Ward, The LUe of John Henry 
Cardinal Hewman, 2 vols., do, 1012 ; G. P, Fisher, Hist, of 
Christian Doctrine'^, Edinburgh, 1897 (for good summary of 
Fesalor’s exposition of tho dogma of infaflibility); W, P, 
Paterson, The Hule of Faith-, London, 1012, oh, i, 

4 . The Reformers and their successors. — ^With 
the Reformation the work of tho Holy Spirit in 
the personal experience of believers was brought 
into tho foreground. Both the formal and the 
material principles of the Reformation — the 
sufficiency of Scripture alone without the accretion 
of tradition, and justification by faith — were 
based upon tho illuminating regenerating opera- 
tions of the Spirit. Scripture had its authority, 
not from the Church, of which rather it was the 
norm and touchstone, but from tho Holy Spirit, 
for, as Luther (1483-1546) said, it was ' the book, 
ivriting and word of the Holy Spirit,’ and of that 
he was certain, because ‘the Holy Ghost also 
writes it inwardly in the heart.’® Of that 
certainty,^ both as to Scripture and as to tho 
subjective assurance of election, Calvin (1609-64) 
was the chief exponent. It was a self-evident 
persuasion, wrought by the ‘ inward testimony of 
the Holy Spirit,*^ lifting the mind above doubts, 
hesitations, and scruples as to the truth of the 
Scripture ; a persuasion superior to reason, needing 
no external arguments, for tho Spirit that spoke in 
the prophets still speaks in the hearts of believers.® 
But against the Anabaptists {q.v,), who claimed 
the Spirit’s inspiration for their visions, Calvin and 
the various confessions restricted tho Spirit’s opera- 
tion to the Word of God, and thus prepared the 
way, in the absence of a reasoned theory of inspira- 
tion, for tho later Protestant legalism,® which could 
assert that tho consonants and vowel points of 
tho Hebrew OT wore inspired.’ From this now 
Babylonian bondage to the letter deliverance came 
— to the heart, with the spread of Pietism (q.v.), 
under Spener (t 1705) and Francke (t 1727), who 
deeply influenced Moravianism, and thus the 
Evangelical Revival in England under Wesley, and 
to the mind, through the spread of Biblical 
criticism.® That tho Quakers are in the line of the 
Reformers, notwithstanding the criticisms of John 
Owen and Richard Hooker, can be seen from 
George Fox’s word in Lancaster court-house (1662) ; 

‘Tho Holy Sorlpturca wore given forth by the Spirit of God, 
and all people must first come to tho Spirit of God in them- 
BOlves, by which they might know God and Christ, of whom the 
prophets and apostles learnt, and by the same Spirit know tho 
Holy Scriptures ; for as the Spirit of God was in them that gave 
forth the Scriptures, so tho same Spirit of God must be in 
all them that come to understand tho Scriptures.' 0 


All the various Protestant types agree as to the 
need for the Spirit’s work in regeneration, but 
differ, owing to their anthropological views as to 
the extent of man’s corruption, concerning tho 
degree of this influence and tlie place of the human 
element in salvation. We cannot here go into the 
details distinguishing Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Arminians.’ Luther^s beautiful language may be 
taken as typical : 

‘ I believe that it is not of my own reason or by ray own strength 
that I believe in Jesus Christ my Lord : it is tho Holy Ghost 
that by tho Gospel has called me, with His gifts has enlightened 
me, through genuine faith has sanotillcd and sustained me, Just 
ns He calls, gathers together, enlightens, sanctifies, and sustains 
by Jesus Christ, in true proper faith, all Christendom .' 2 - 

Both Luther and Calvin derive much from Augus- 
tine’s doctrine of ^ace, for which Calvin preferred 
to use tho terra ‘ Spirit of God,’ thus avoiding the 
nuance of quasi-pliysical force which clings to 
Augustine’s thought and the mediteval sacramental 
theory of grace. He more closely connected the 
Holy Spirit with Jesus Christ ; 

‘The Holy Spirit is tho bond by which Christ clllcaclously 
binds us to Himself,’ it is the oflicient cause of salvation creat- 
ing faith ‘ by which he (sc. the believer) receives Christ,’ and 
* where the Spirit illumines to faith Christ inserts us within His 
body and wo become partakers of all goods.’ 8 

■The instruments used by the Spirit are the 
Word of God, read or preached, and the sacra- 
ments, which are regarded as ‘ visible words, , 
pictures of the word, signifying what the word 
proclaims.’* The retention of infant-baptism, 
however, scarcely accords with the condition of 
Church fellowship, which is ‘ principaliter societas 
fidoi et fSpiritus sancti in cordibus,’® and it was 
left to Anabaptists and Quakers to protest against 
this inconsistency.® Tlie effect of the Spirit's 
^working is faith, defined by Calvin as ‘ a certain 
and steady knowledge of the Divine benevolence 
towards us, revealed to our minds and sealed to 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit.’ ’ Personal assur- 
ance as a part of saving faith, emphasized by 
early Reformers,® was ultimately dropped by then- 
successors, though revived by the early Methodists.* 
Human co-operation with the Spirit in conversion 
was practically denied by the deterministic thought 
of Luther^® and Calvin. Melanchthon, however. 


asserted three conjoint causes — the Word, the 
Holy Spirit, and man’s will (the latter weakened 
by the Fall), and initiated the controversy over 
Synergism (q.v .) ; but later the human factor had 
freer play with ethical gain in the doctrines of 
Arminianism and Amyraldism (qq.v.). 

As regards the person of the Holy Spirit, the 
traditional views were accepted by the Reformer^ 
with the exception of the Socinians, who revived 
Arianism (q.v.), taking the ascriptions of personal 
activities in the NT as figures of speech, and the 
Spirit of God as a property of God without liypos- 
tatization.” Although Socinianism called forth a 
copious literature in opposition, the arguments 
for the Spirit’s personality marked no advance 
upon Patristic discussions.’-* _ 

Leaving the historical confessional formulation 
of the Spirit’s person, and work, we now turn to 
tho presentation of the Holy Spirit as an expen- 

1 The various elements in theirConfessionscanbe rMOily seen 
in J. G. B. Winer’s Doctrines and Confessions of Christendom, 


1 CL T. Grandcrath, Constitutiones Dogmatical Sacros. (Feum. 
Cone. Vat., Freiburg i. B., 1802, pars. 11, ‘ Const, dc Ecol.’ iv.o ; 
the decree is given fully in vol. iv. p. S42t>. 

a A. Sabatier, p. 0. 

3 J. Kbstlin, LuHicrsTAcoLS, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1001, ii. 7, Eng. 
tr., Philadelphia, 1897, ii. 220-263 ; Luther, Siimmtliche ^Vtrke, 
Erlangen, 1820-67, xxiil.2no._ 

4 See art. Ceetainty (Kcligious), vol. lil. p. 326 L 

6 Jnst. bk. i. ch. vii. §§ 2-5. 

0 CL art BniLioDATav, vol. li. p. 610 (/). 

7 Cons. Helvet., 1075, art 2. . 

8 CL E. Beuss, Hist, dn canon des saints Eeriturcs^, Strass- 
burg, 1804, chs. xvi.-xvil. ; A. Sabatier, p. 204 L 

B The Journal of George Fox, London, 1001, i. 138; see also 
R. Barclay, Apology for the True Christian lleligion, London, 
1078, prop. ill. 


“"2 Cat^iHnrart'iif “see ’id?o R. Otto. Die Ansehauung son 
dem heil. Geistc hei Luther, Gottingen, 1898. 

4 ApoL'c(m/!‘Auif!’art.^vit.’ § 5‘:"/nst. tv. xiv. 10, 17, xvil. 10. 
8 for a ianor fission. 

7 Tnst III ii 7 8 CL Luther on Gal Zw, 

» CL W. Cunningham. The Reformers 
Reformation, Eilinburgh, 1802, essay (''•« 227 

vlii., and notes in vol. ii. pp. 259-202, ed. E. Burton, Oxfora, 
31847. 
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cncc. The renminine sections will treat that experi- 
ence, normally as exhibited in liturgies and jiymn- 
olopy, distinctively and i)cculiarl 5 ’ as manifested 
in mysticism, and critically in the light of modem 
pliilosophical discussions of the concept of person- 
ality. 

f . The Holy Spirit in litur^es and hymnology. 
n the cultus of the Christian Clmrch the Holy 
Spirit has been from the first an object of worship, 
witii His appropriate festival of Pentecost,^ special 
seasons (as baptism, the eucharist, anointing, con- 
firmation, ordination [Qff.v.]), when His presence 
and operation were invoked, and distinctive organa 
through wliom He was mediated to the Church. 
In the apostolic age the eucharist was followed by 
what was practically the celebration of His ‘ real 
presence ’ within the Church.® His operation was 
represented in diverse fashion: as a sanctifying 
inlluenco operating as a physical force upon the 
waters of baptism, and expelling the dragon there- 
from,® as a magic power passing through the oil of 
unction into the body and soul of the anointed, 
imparting divine life, removing the traces of sin, 
charming away invisible evil spirits, producing 
gladness and making men ‘christa.’^ Or He 
comes aslight, and the baptized become ‘ illuminati ’ 
and ‘sec things be^-ond man’s ordinary vision,’® as 
a ‘seal,’ stamping the divine ima^e upon the soul, 
giving it a ‘ character,’ later regarded as indelible,® 
which served as a mark of identification for aiding 
angels on earth and the last Judgment in heaven, 
and as a potent amulet against the devil.® At the 
‘cpiclcsis’ in the eucharist (g.v.) His coming 
shows forth changes, and sanctifies the 

elements,® and the prevailing Greek view was that 
thereby the holy food became ‘the medicine of 
immortality.’® At the laying on of hands in con- 
firmation and the ordination of bishops, presbyters, 
etc., the Holj’ Spirit came to be thought of as 
conveyed by physical contact."’ Yet with all this 
materialistic and magical terminology, borrowed 
from the OT and mystery-religions, the religious 
instinct prevented the more spiritual view of the 
Holy Spirit ns working in the mind and conscience 
of men from fading altogether away, and there 
wore never wanting voices to assert that the 
Spirit was not tied to the sacraments, that faith 
and penitence were indispensable for the acquisi- 
tion of the Spirit, that the agencies who conferred 
Him were not fontal but only ministerial, and 
that He was no impersonal gift but a living being. 
To these things the hymns of the Church universal 
give ample witness. Passing by the early doxolo- 
gics, we Ilia}' note the be.autiful expression of the 
Spirit’s influence in the recently discovered Oefes 
and Psalms of Solomon : ” near as the wings of a 
dove to its brood (28’®-), opening the soul as spring 
softens the hard clods (11), playing ns a harpist 
uiion the soul (C’'‘), prompting prai.ce and teaching 
His ways {36’*® 3’“')- Another Syrian singer, 
Ephraem of Edcssa (c. 378), warns against too 
much scrutiny as to the Spirit’s subsistence. ‘ Love 

> Spc artt. FKSnVAis asd Fasts (Christian), vol. v. p. &17, 
‘JPentccost’ in DCA, p. lOlSf. 

® Cl. I,. Dudicsne, Christian Worship ; its Origin and Evolu- 
tions, Enc, tr., I/ondon, 1912, p. 48. 

*Tertullian, dr BapL v. ; Cyril Jcr. Cat. Ltd. iii. 3. 

* CjT. Jcr. XX. 3, xxi. Iff. ; Methodius, Con. viii. 8. 

5 Justin Mart- Apol. i. Cl ; Cyr. Jcr. xvl, 10. 

* Augustine, contra Ep. Parm. IL IS ; Cone. Trid. cess. Til. 
‘ lie Sac. In genere,' c.an. lx. 

" Cyr. Jcr. xaii. S3, i. 2, 

* Ajwt. Const. Tiii. 12, 5 17 ; Cyr. Jcr. xxiii. 7 ; Lilurg. Jacob. 
xxxii. ; Liturg. }Iarc. xvii. 

^ Ignatius, Eph. 20 ; Ircnajus, iv. SS. 1 ; Greg. Nj-s. Oral. Cat. 

l°TcrtuIUan, de Ets. Cam. 8; Cj-prian, Epp. Ixxiii. 7f. 
(Oxfortl ed. Ixxiv. 7 f.) ; pseudo-Cyprian, dt Altai. 3 ; Cyr. Jcr. 

‘ ttpest. Const, nit.; Aucustine, dc BapL c. Donat, iii. 
1C; Cattch. Pom. pars. 11. oh. iii. qn. 21, cd. Florence. 1718; 
•J- Anglican Prayer Rook at ordination of biahopa. 

> Ed. J. Itcndci Harri«-, Cambridge, 1911. 
voi_ XI. — 51 


the brooding of the Holy Spirit and approach not 
to piy into Him.’ ’ The Latin li3-nin-wnter.‘5, how- 
ever,"^ did not hesitate to set their doctrine.s to 
hymns, the dual proce.ssion, the Spirit as the 
bond of the Trinitj', as tlie mutual love of the 
Godhead, finding frequent expression.® Impre.s.«ivc 
in its simple majc.sty is the solitaiy line of the 
Tc Dcttm, ‘ Sanctum ouoqueParaclitiim Spiritum ’ ; 
and, however the inclusion of the Quicumqtte Vnlt 
in the service-books of Western Churches, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, is regarded, it at least 
kept in the foreground the personality and deity 
of the Spirit. Two noble lij'mns from the 9tli 
and 11th centuries — the ‘Veni Creator Spiritus’ 
and ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus’® — have served as models 
for most modem hymns defiling with the Spirit’s 
work as experienced by devout believers. And, 
although Ritsehl’s criticism of Lutlieran hymns for 
Pentecost, that little mention is made of the Spirit 
as the creator of a common consciousness and 
corporate fellowship within the Church® and ‘a 
purely individual self-contemplation ’ is dispro- 
portionatelj' emphasized, is applicable to most 
nsunns, nevertheless the outburst of liymnody has 
created Churches, stimulated revivals, oi'crflowed 
ecclesiastical boundaries, and, along with prayer, 
kept the Spirit’s regenerating, renewing, consoling, 
teaching, guiding work before the CJuirch, checked 
tlie crass materialism which ceremonialism un- 
doubtedly fosters, ns it has home witness also that 
the Spirit ever indwells the Clmrch.® 

6. Mysticism and the Holy Spirit. — Thenij’stics 
in their quest for an intense awarcnc.ss of the 
Divine Presence meet with a response which they 
interpret as the direct action of tlie Spirit of God 
upon the human spirit. Various are the signs 
denoting the Spirit’s activity— ccsta.sy,® glossoialj',® 
a fecundity of ideas which fall thick and fast ns 
snowflakes on the mind,® emotional entliusiosm,® 
an inflow of divine love strengthening the will,’® an 
accession of new idgour so tliat ‘ the operations of 
the soul entirely united to God, are all divine,’ ” 
and especially noble fortitude in martj’rdom.” 
More genernllj’’ tlie Spirit’s coming is seen in the 
enhancement of the mental powers, purging ‘ the 
eye of tlie soul ’ ’® so that the hidden meaning of 
Scripture grows plain ’® and the mysteries of Christi- 
anity become clear. Thus Tertullian, the Mon- 
tanist, claims that the Paraclete is the institutorof 
a new discipline, ranking the Cntliolic faith better 
known, clearing up obscurities and equivocations 
in Scripture, and reforming the intellect.’® Origen 

I Select Works, tr. J. B. Morris, Oxford, 1847, p. 400 f. 

‘ Cl. Paulinos of Nola, Eat, 0 ; Prudentius, Vathem. lly. 6, 
T. 1E9; Adam of St. Victor, in H. A. Daniel, Thesaurus 
Bymnologieus, Boipzic, 1841-66, voi. il. hy. 00®. 

3 Ap. Daniel, i. 300, u. 37. 

4 Hist, of the Christian Doct, of Justification and Ecconeilia- 
tion, Enp. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, p. 32S. 

> For the doctrine of tbo Holy Spirit in lituipes of. A. J. 
ilnclcan, The Ancient Church Orders, Cambricfpe, 1010, ch. 
vii. : Sn-ete, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, p. 107 f. ; 
for Anglican Prayer Book cf. art. ‘ Holy Spirit,’ in Prayer-Eook 
Dictionary, ed. O. Harford, etc., Bondon, 1012; cf. art, 
•Hymnody,’ in CE vii. 690 f., where further literature Is 
cited. 

8 Tertullian, ado. JIare. iv. 22 ; cf. Plotinus, Enn. n. lx. 8 ff, ; 
Bernard, de Consid. v. 11. 

7 Ignatius, Phil. 7 ; cf. exx. in G. N. Bonwclsch, Gesch. des 
Jtonlanismus, Erlangen. 1831, p. 197 ff. for Montanism; and 
artt. Caxibarps, Irvixo Asn tiik Catholic Apostolic Ciicncii. 

8 Philo, de Sligr. Abr. 7 ; SIme. Guyon, Autobiography, Eng. 
tr., Bristol, 1773, nt. ii. ch. 21. 

® Cf. John of Iluysbroeck, Vie et Gestes ((Euvres, voi. 1.), 
Pari.", 1000, pp. 116, 110 ff., 123. 

l® Augustine, de Spir, et Lilt. 49, on Ro 55; Richard of St. 
Victor, de Contemp. v. 6. 

II John of the Cros.s, JlonfJe dii Mt. Carmel, French tr., 
Paris, 1800, iii. I, Eng. tr., London, 1000, iii. 1, 5 0. 

17 Cf. Patsio Perpetua et Fetieitas ; Eusebius, UK v. 16 f. 

’® Cl. Clem. Aicx. Peed. L a 23 ; Augustine, Conf. vii. 
S, 10. 

!■* Cf. art. ALLXoonr. 

15 De ilonog. 2, adv. Prax. 2, de Res. Cam. 03, de Vet 
Virg. 1. 
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alleges that the Spirit enables men to acquire the 
gifts of learning, -wisdom, and knowledge.' Cyril 
of Jerusalem points out that all intellectual beings, 
even the archangels, need the teaching and sancti- 
fying influence of the Spirit,® and Gregory of 
Nazianzus claims that aid in the formulation of 
the doctrine of the Spirit.® Sometimes messages 
are received in the mystic state, by audition or 
vision, which are held to possess objective validity, 
and to continue, if not supersede. Scripture revela- 
tion. But a close scrutiny generally reveals that 
such messages have some basis in Scripture, or are 
the offspring of auto-suggestion, and the practical 
judgment of the Church Has placed such communi- 
cations or revelations in a place below canonical 
Scripture. A recurring feature is the view of the 
Spirit or Paraclete as marking the consummating 
age of revelation — the mature stage, the OT and 
NT being respectively the childhood and youth 
of religion. "We meet it in Montanisra as it pro- 
tests against officialism within the Church ; * in the 
Middle Ages in the protest against sacramentarian- 
ism of Amalric of Bena (c. 1204) and Joachim of 
Flore (t 1202) — the latter the only prophet outside 
canonical Scripture mentioned by Dante® — who 
taught the supersession of the sacraments in the 
age of the Spirit; at the Reformation, when the 
thoroughgoing Reformers, the Anabaptists (q.v.), 
set the inward voice or word of the Spirit aoove 
the outward word of Scripture, and in Puritan 
England with the Quakers’ protest against sacra- 
ments, orders clerical, and formal religion. 
Usually the mystic is found re-asserting some 
neglected or forgotten truth of religion or em- 
phasizing a union ivith God so close as to verge on 
the absorption of the soul in God, as in pantheism 
[q.v.), and intensity of emotion is taken as the 
sign of the Spirit’s presence. All movements of 
the soul are taken as the action of the Spirit, and 
consequently fanaticism and enthusiasm have been 
at a premium.® Yet, beyond question, springs of 
energy have been unsealed (cf. Catharine of Genoa, 
Mme. Guyon), an exhilaration of Spirit experienced, 
an inhreaking from the supersensible world appre- 
hended and utilized, which have started revivals, 
lifted the Christian Church to higher levels of 
service and devotion, and prevented Christendom 
from accepting the world as a closed system into 
which new streams of blessing from God can find 
no entrance. The phenomena of revivals especi- 
ally endorse the mystics’ claims : 

' The impulse of the Great Awakening (In America 18th cent.) 
was a theological conviction which took shape in (Jonathan) 
Edwards’ U.v.] mind, a belief in the immediate action of the 
Divine Spirit upon the human bou1.’7 

Of the Spirit’s working the mystics have no doubt ; 

‘ Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny.' 8 

They are sure that they have reached the essence 
of essences, have touched the ultimate reality, God. 
But, when they are asked for further knowledge of 
the inner life of the Godhead, there is no fresh 
knowledge conveyed over and above tbe Christian 
revelation. The Trinity is still the dispensational 
Trinity, and, though Eckhart and John of Ruys- 
broeck may pass beyond that Trinity into the 
‘stillen Wiiste’ of Godhead, the secret of an 
immanent Trinity in the Godhead remains un- 
disclosed. ■ And orthodox mystics, as Sta. Teresa 

1 De Prino. i. 1 ; cf. Basil, de Spir. Sanct. 9. 

2 Cat. Ltd. xvi. 23. 

3 Oral. xli. 26 ; cf. John Smith, Select Discoursed, London, 
1821, pp. 3ff., 24. 

4 TertulUan, de Vel. Virg. 1, de Monog. 14, de Pudic. 21 ; cl. 
Greg. Naz. Or. xli. ch. 11. 

B Par. xli. 139 fl. 

6 Cf. art. Enthosubts (Eeligious). 

7 A. \. G. Allen, J. Edtcards, Boston, 1889 ; of. J. Buchanan, 
Office and Work of the Boly Spirit, Edinburgh, 1844, p. 402 f. 

8 F. W. H. Myers, Saint Paul, London, 1867. 


and St, John of the Cross,' fare no better. Behind 
all their musings we catch echoes of theAugus- 
tinian-Scholastic doctrine that the Son proceeds 
through the divine intellect and the Spirit through 
the divine will® — echoes which make dear that the 
human mind is not so bare and empty of earthly 
reasonings as was supposed. Still, the mystics of 
a speculative turn have served the race nobly 
by their scrutiny of the cognitive processes in 
mysticism, Eckhart’s doctrine® of the FunheUin 
— * the likest God within the soul,’ * the divine 
spark,’ in which all other faculties of the soul meet 
— as the meeting-place of the temporal and eternal 
world, one with God in essence, is an advance on 
mediffival ideas of grace as a magical bestowal, 
lifts human nature above Augustinian doctrines of 
total depravity, prepares the way for the Quaker 
doctrine of the ‘Inward Light,’ for the modem 
view of divine immanence, and gives a ground for 
the working of God in other religions besides 
Christianity.® But the distinctive feature of Christ- 
ian mysticism, as it bears on the Holy Spirit, is 
that the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, the Eternal 
Son, who works within believers and brings them 
into the state of sonship to God, gives an assurance 
of salvation which no rationalism can shake, and 
to their ‘ wondering view reveals the secret love of 
God.’ ® 

7- Modern philosophy and the Holy Spirit.— 
The Holy Spirit in the specific theological sense 
has been but little discussed in modem philosophy. 
Spinoza ([g'.n.] 1632-77), it is true, examined the 
Biblical data in his Tractatus Theologico-PolUicus,^ 
but scarcely passed beyond the medimval Jewish 
view of the Holy Spirit as the spirit of prophecy, 
reduced it to designate the contents of revelation 
or simply the ethical effects which He produces in 
men, and regarded the inner witness of the Spirit 
as pure presumption, a product of prejudice^ and 
passion, reason being really the light of the Spirit.’ 
Hegel (q.v.) used the term ‘ Holy Spirit’ to denote 
the spirit of logic, but the resemblance to the 
Christian doctrine is merely nominal. The God of 
Hegelianism is scarcely personal,® and the rdle of 
the Spirit as the synthesis of a dialectic process 
would make it the sole and supreme reality in the 
Trinity, and the Father and the Son inferior to, 
and mere abstractions from, its reality.® The 
Geistesleben of Rudolf Eucken’s philosophy labours 
under the difficulty, common to idealistic systems, 
of showing how its manifold activities are_ ex- 
plicable without a personal substrate or subject, 
and how ‘an abstraction’ can be ‘of itself the 
most fruitful of realities,’'® and, though (3od, as in 
speculative theism, is regarded as ‘spirit, the 


r Cf. The Interior Castle, Eng. tr., London, 1906, ndk 
Jansions, i. 9 ; The Ascent of ilt. Carmel, Eng. tr., London, 
.906, bk. ii. ch. 29. a .. 

not. Augustine, de Trin. xv. 27; Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
fAeol., I. qu. XXVii. mnn 

3 Of. W. B. Inge, Christian Mysticism!^ (8^)..'^°''°,“’ 

). 157 f. ; K. M. Jones, Studies in Mystical JReltgum, do. 1909, 
). 231. 

4 Cf. artt. Inspiration, Possession. w . j m w 

8 See, further, artt. Mysticism ; John Owen, Works, eA W. H. 

loold. Edinburgh, 1850-65, iv. 4-226 ; W. P- 
/ Faiths, oh. iii.; F. von Huge!, o/ 

teligion, 2 vols., London and New_ Jotk, 1908 , E. Hema , 
?he Meaning and Value of Myslici^rfi, 

!okhart see F. Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mysltker 
Jtuttgart, 1845-57, ii. 66, 1. 2, 110, 1. 26, 66, 1. 22 L J® 
ixperience of the mystics is that of great poets and r . 
f. Dante, Par. i. 13-33 ; Milton’s Invocation, Par. Lost^ u 
7-26; Browning’s Cristina, iii-iy-; for » 

"he Spirit, London, 1919, Essay vi. ‘The 

ion’(O.W. Emmet): W. Macneile Dixon, Inspiration, vaUJ 
:ii. [1914] 609 ff. See artt. Possession. 

8 Amsterdam, 1670. 

8 cw! '■V^rdr5'Ae Realm of Ends, Cambridge, 1911, pp. lMi 

^’j°’m. E. MacTaggart, Studies in Begelian Cosmology, 
Sambridge, 1901, 5 213 ff. 

10 F. von HUgel, HJ x. [1912] 669. 
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Holy Spirit as an inner distinction within God is 
not discussed. The critical analysis of self- 
consciousness, which is distinctive of modem 
philosophy, has influenced the attitude of mind as 
it approaches this doctrine of the_ Spirit. The 
Kantmn epistemology, with its limitation of the 
pure reason to the phenomenal, has restrained 
speculation on the transcendental factors ex- 
perienced in religion, and fostered agnosticism in 
theology. This is apparent when Kant says, We 
can neither recognize a super-sensihle object within 
our experience, nor exercise an influence upon it,’ 
in his Itcligion innerhalb der Grensen der olossen 
Vemunft/ in the Eitschlian theology with its 
exclusion of metaphysics from theology and the 
meagre attention given to the Holy Spirit’s work, 
and in the ‘ religionsgeschichtliche ’ school (Gunkel, 
Weinel, Volz), who would evaluate the phenomena 
of the Spirit’s working by paraljelism with heathen 
views of demons, gods, and spirits.’ The idealist 
reaction against Kant (Fichte, Schelling, Hegel), 
byexamining the Ego in cognition and volition, has 
elucidated somewhat the meaning of personality. 
As a result the traditional interpretation of the 
Church, whereby personality is construed in terms 
of substance and accident,’ is felt to be inferior to 
that in terras of self-conscious spirit. But person- 
ality {q.v.) as yet has been only partially explored, 
and the application of one mystery to another can 
hardly bring much light to the mind.'* When 
applied to the Trinity, speculation can help us to 
conceive the timeless relation of the Father and 
the Son ns mutually subject and object, but 
furnishes little explanation why a third is neces- 
sary, and the Augustinian interpretation of the 
Spirit as the mutual bond between the Father and 
the Son merely gives a relation, and a relation is 
not necessarily a person.® Even the analysis of 
the religious consciousness affords little help, for to 
practical experience the indwelling of Christ and 
the incoming of the Spirit cannot be differentiated.' 
In view of these facts, not to mention the divided 
state of Christendom, the stagnancy of thought in 
the Eastern Church, and the standardization of 
Aquinas’s theology by the Roman Church, the 
likelihood of any ecclesiastical reformulation of the 
doctrine is very remote. The tendency of modern 
philosophy to postulate the metaphysical reality of 
spirit has also influenced theological thought on 
the doctrine of the Spirit. In this view, spirit is 
* a substantial, yet immaterial, entity,’ ’a synonjym 
of mind as the substrate of consciousness, whether 
in the individual or in a society. This usage is 
akin to that of the Logos in Greek philosophy, and 
meets us in the Zeitgeist of modem speecn. It is 
of value in so far as it supposes consciousness as 
a quality of spirit, and points the inadequacy of 
representing mental phenomena in terms of matter 
and force. But, when it is applied to the Holy 
Spirit ns the collective spirit (Gemeingeist) which 
animates the collective life of believers,’ it does 
less than justice to the personal activities ascribed 
by Scripture to the Holy Spirit and repents the 
Sabollian heresy. The religious instinct can 

’ KSniesherp, 17D3, tr. J. W. Semple, Edinburgh, 1S33, 

’ Cl. K. F. Nospen, Derhcilige Geist, t. 25, n. 60. 

’Cl. ‘Athanasian’ Creed; Basil, Epp, xxxvi. 6, xxxrlii. 3; 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Thecl., i. qu. xxix. 

* Cl. W . Sanday, Christologies, Ancient and ilodem, Oxlord, 
1010, p. 150 f,, for tho subliminal seif as ‘ the sphere ’ where the 
Divine Spirit works ; and cl. H. B. Mackintosh, In ExpT xxL 
tl 909-10] 653 ff. and art Coxscioima'ESS, vol. iv. p. 63 f. 

„ J.Ct. D. W. Forrest. The Christ of Uistory and of Experiencet, 
Edinburgh, 19H,p.2101. 

5 Of. J. Denney.lTAe Christian Doct, of Eeconciliation.hondoa, 
1017. pp. 80S-312. 

' J. Depey, in DPhPii. SOSa. 

“ Schiciermacher, Glatibenslehre*, Berlin, 1S12, } 123; cf. 

Phihof licligion, Eng. tr., London, 1E95, ii. 334, ill. 23; 
Kitsohl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reeoneiiia- 
turn, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 605 f. 


acquiesce in no impersonal principle or transitory 
modality, and any interpretation of the Spirit 
ivhich falls short of ascribing personal consciousness 
to Him makes Him cense to be an object of adora- 
tion gnd worship.’ From the criticism of self- 
consciousness and the narratives of mj’stical ex- 
periences certain conclusions may be drawn— as 
that the Spirit is known only in His working, and 
not in Himself ; that it is ditCcnlt to represent His 
personality to the mind, since He is manifested in 
the gifts which He confers irithout the medium of 
a physical body ; that His presence is apprehended 
in the light that He brings rather than in what He 
is; that what lends precision to the idea of the 
Spirit is to be sought in the character and life of 
Jesus, God’s Son, whose Spirit He is; that His 
individuality is suppressed in His mission to glorify 
the Son (Jn 16’*); and that the organism He 
indwells, through which His operations are mani- 
fested, owing to tho divided state of the Christian 
Church, is but dimly appreheuded as tho Body of 
Christ, ‘the Temple, the Habitation of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

On the whole question of the Spirit’s personality 
and the difficulty of its expression we cannot better 
the language of Swete : 

•The idea of the One Undivided Essence, subsisting eternally 
after a three-fold manner and in a three-fold relation, finds but 
verj- partial correspondencies in the nature of man or in any 
finite nature. When we try to express it in precise language, 
our terminology is neccssarilj’ot fault ; the “ nniostosis ” of the 
philosophical East, the “persona” of tho practical IV'cst, are 
alike inadequate ; in the things of God we speak os children, 
and we shall continue to do so until “ that which Is perfect is 
come.” Yet our Imperfect terms represent eternal verities. 
The currency may be base, but it serves for tho time to circu- 
late amongst men the riches of God's revelation of Himself.’S 

• Trasumanar significar per verba non si porla ; per6 1’ esempio 
basti ft cui esperienza graria serba.’’ 

LiteratdiU!.— T he following may be consulted : 1. GEPEltAL. 
— Histories of Doctrine by G. P. Fisher’, Edinburgh, 1897 ; 
K. R. Hagenbach, Eng. tr., do. 1880, 1. 171-170, S05-S71 ; 
F, Loofs, heitfaden*, Haile, 1900; R. Seeberg, Lehrbueh^, 
2 Tols., Leipzig, 1008; M. Kahien Wissenschafl der Christ- 
lichen Lehre^, do. 1005; B. H. Streeter and others, The 
Spirit, London, 1919. 

ii. Pakticplar. — G. Smeaton, The Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, Edinburgh, 1882 j K. F. NOsgen, Der heilige Geist, sein 
Wesen und die Art seines Wirhens, 2 vols., Berlin, 1905-07 ; 
W. L. 'Walker, The Spirit and the Incarnation^, Edinburgh, 
1901, and The Holy Sprit, London, 1907 ; A. C. Downer, The 
Slission and Administration of the Holy Spirit, Edinburgh, 
1909 ; F. B. Ocnio, The Supreme Leader, Boston, 1000 ; 
W. T. Davison, The Indieellinp Spirit, London, 1911 (con- 
tains select bibliography) ; A. L. Humphries, The Boly Spirit 
in Faith and Experience, do. 1011 ; W. H. G. Thomas, The 
Boly Spirit of God, do. 1013 ; C. L, Slattery, The Light 
H’ifAfn, do, 1915. 

iii. PBII.OSOPHIOAL.—C. F. D’Arcy, Idealism and Theology, 
London, 1899, and art. ‘Trinity ’ in DCG ; W. Adams Brown, 
The Trinity and ilodem Thought, n.p., 1906 ; J. Caird, Funda- 
mental Ideas of Christianity (Giflord Lectures), 2 vols., 
Glasgow, 1899, feet. xix. ; C. C. Everett, Theism and the 
Christian Faith, New York, 1009. 

iv. Os RlTScnLIAKISSt AND TBE BOI.T SPIRIT.— A. E. 
Garvie, Rilschlian Theology^ Edinburgh, 1902, ch. xi. ; 
J. K. Mozley, Ritschlianism, London, 1909. See also artt. in 
RGO, s.v. ‘ Geist und Oeistesmben,’ ‘Trinitiit’; CB vii. 409 ff. ; 
DPhP, s.v. • Spirit (Spiritualism),' ‘Pneuroa.’ 

R, Bikch Hoyle. 

SPIRIT CHILDREN.— Difierent views may 
be accepted ns to the nature of primitive religion, 
magic, and their relations to each other ; but there 
is no doubt tliat among the lower races the subject- 
matter of magico-reiigious practices and ideas is 
largely taken from fundamental organic functions 
and crises of life. Food, matters of sex, economic 
nctivitieson the one hand, birth, puberty, marriage, 
death on the other, are all associated with ritual 

I Cf. Robert Hall's experience described in the memoir by 
Olinthus Gregor}', prefixed to Hail’s Works, London, 1846, i. 62. 

’ Church Congress, Exeter, London, and Derby, 1894, p. 694 ; 
see, further, art. PBRSoxiLirr; A. E. Garvie, The Christian 
Certainty nnd the ilodem Perplexity, London, 1910, ch. x.; 
W. P. Paterson, Bufe of Faith", pp. 213-223 ; H. B. Jlacklntosh, 
The Person of Jesus Christ, London, 1912, pp. 508-520 ; 0. 0. J. 
'Webb, Problems in the Relations of God and Han, do. lOU, 
p.278f. 

’ Dante, Par. i. 70-72. 
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and belief in the majority of native communities. 
Death is perhaps the most important fact among 
those with which primitive ritual and belief are con- 
cerned. The opposite gate of life is, on the other 
hand, probably the least prominent. Though 
there is no native community which does not 
speculate about what happens to a man after his 
death, only very few seem to have any ideas as 
to when and how life comes into existence. There 
is, however, a type of belief which deals ivith this 
problem and attempts to define the nature and 
condition of a person before birth. Using a term 
introduced by Spencer and Gillen and adopted by 
Frazer, we can apply the name ‘ spirit chilaren * to 
such unborn beings waiting to come into this 
world. 

As far as is at present knoivn, the ethnographical 
area of this type of belief is restricted to portions 
of Australia and Melanesia. The ideas of the 
Central and Northern Australian tribes about 
spirit children are most definite and detailed, and 
we possess an excellent account of them in the 
works of Spencer, and of Spencer and Gillen, 

I, Arunta. — The Arunta, who inhabit the Alice 
Springs district of Central Australia, are the tribe 
among whom this type of belief was first dis- 
covered by Spencer and Gillen. Their ideas may 
be described somewhat in detail as a typical 
example. The Arunta believe that in remote 
times their tribal hunting-grounds were peopled 
by half-human, half-animal beings, whom they 
call alcheringa (q.v.), and from whom the members 
of the present tribe are descended. These mythical 
ancestors were endowed with powers not possessed 
by their descendants. They roamed about the 
country in companies, whose members belonged to 
the same totem, and performed various deeds, 
mainly magical ceremonies. As a rule, in associa- 
tion with every important ceremony, they left 
traces in the form of natural features, such as 
water-holes, rocks, grottos, or creeks. Many of 
the tribal traditions are concerned with the manner 
in which the alcheringa ancestors came to be 
associated with definite localities, scattered over 
the tribal territory and marked by some striking 
feature. At some such places the ancestors simply 
performed a ceremony, and afterwards continued I 
their wanderings ; at others they passed under- 
ground, leaving behind their bodies or part of 
meir bodies, or else they went down into the earth, 
spirit and body together. But at every such spot 
they left behind a number of spirit children 
[erathipa or ratapa). These spirit children live in 
the totemic centre, awaiting reincarnation. 

Naturally many details o! these beliefs are hazy and indefinite, 
varying according to the section of the tribe, the tribal status 
and intelligence of the individual native, and many other cir- 
cumstances. It must be borne in mind that in this matter, os 
in every native belief, only the broad outline of the idea is fixed 
and definite. Within this a certain latitude is left to the indi- 
vidual mind, for, although ritual, custom, and myth cause the 
main points and many details of unwritten native tradition to 
become uniform and rigid, concerning other details there may 
be several currents of tradition. 

Thus the relation of the alcheringa ancestor to the spirit 
child (firathipa) is not very clear. It seems that in some cases 
the ancestor is imagined by the natives to have been trans- 
formed into the spirit child ; in other cases the latter is con- 
ceived by them as emanating from the alcheringa ancestor. 
In some instances it seems that a number of spirit children are 
descended from one mythical individual. Yet the main idea 
remmns stable through every variation in belief, that every 
spirit child is definitely related to one individual alcheringa, 
and that the man into whom this spirit child will develop will ■ 
inherit his totemio character from the alcheringa ancestor and 
be associated with the latter’s hull-roarer. 

The nature of the spirit children seems to be a 
point on which the opinions of the natives vary. 
Most generally they are regarded as fully developed 
babies, male or female, endowed with life. They 
are invisible to ordinary men, but can be seen by 
certain magicians. 


There are also several opinions on record as to 
the manner in which the spirit child enters the 
body of a woman, who can become pregnant only 
if she passes near the totemic centre, the place of 
the erathipa. An erathipa may enW her womb 
through her flank, or an alcheringa ancestor associ- 
ated with the totemic centre may throw a diminu- 
tive bull-roarer at the woman, which enters her 
body and becomes a child. The spirit child is 
probably associated or identified, in the ideas of 
the natives, with the bull-roarer. Again, the 
natives ivill affirm that in some cases the alcheringa 
ancestor himself enters the body of a woman and 
becomes a child. These cases are, as the natives 
affirm, very rare, and they can easily be diagnosed, 
since children conceived in this manner have fair 
hair and blue eyes. 

Another point in which the Arunta seem to have 
no very detailed and definite views is the reincarna- 
tion of human beings. After an alcheringa ancestor 
has produced an erathipa which enters a woman 
and becomes a living individual, the question 
arises. Whither does his spirit or life principle go 
after death ? Is it destroyed, or is it again changed 
into an erathipa 1 There is a belief among the 
Arunta, recorded by the missionary C. Strehlow, 
aecording to which the spirits of the dead go to an 
island, where they live a kind of replica of their 
earthly life and then are finally destroyed and 
return to this ivorld no more. According to this 
belief, an individual sooner or later ceases to 
exist, and there is no reincarnation. Spencer and 
Gillen make no explicit statement as to the exist- 
i ence among the Arunta of beliefs in the reincama- 
I tion of human beings. On the other hand, these 
two authors found definite views concerning re- 
incarnation among the tribes living all around the 
Arunta, and it seems more than plausible to 
assume that the belief in reincarnation does exist 
among this tribe. Here again it must be empha- 
sized that the existence of variations in belief, _ of 
contradictions, or even of two mutually exclusive 
beliefs in the same tribe, is by no means an excep- 
tional occurrence, 

2 . Other Australian tribes. — Only a few words 
need be said about the other Australian tribes 
among whom similar beliefs have been found by 
Spencer and by Spencer and Gillen. Thus the 
tribes living to the south of the Arunta believe in 
the existence of spirit children, derived from 
mythical totemic ancestors. These spirit children 
enter into women and become human beings. 
Again, each human individual returns after death 
to the state of a spirit child and reincarnates as a 
new earthly life. At each reincarnation the sex 
of the individual^ changes. 

Among the Warramunga, a tribe living to the 
north of the Arunta, all the spirit children emanate 
from one ancestor. Human beings again become 
spirit • children after death and • reincarnate. 
Among some other tribes of that region similar 
beliefs exist, with the exception that women are 
not supposed to reincarnate, i.e. a woman s spirit 
ceases to exist after her death. 

Among the tribes of the Northern Te^^^, 
investigated by Spencer, the same type of beJiei 
has been founa in a, definite form. ■ These natives 
also affirm that companies of mythical ancestors 
roamed about the country and that a number or 
spirit children emanated from them. These spine 
children, associated with totemic centres, enter 
the bodies of women and become human bemgs. 
Dead men become spirit children and are born 
again, the sex of the individual alternating at 
each rebirth. Eveiy individual in the tribe can be 
traced to a particular totemic ancestor, and i 
man bears a name that indicates this relationsbip. 

In one of these tribes, the Kakadu, there is an 
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interesting belief showing that the natives have 
the idea of a kind of spiritual continuity between 
the various reincarnations of the same individual 
ancestor.* 

3. Melanesia. — The belief in spirit children, m 
known to exist in certain districts of Melanesia, is 
much less definite than among the Australian 
natives. W. H. K. Elvers has found among the 
natives of Banks Islands (Southern Melanesia) the 
belief that in some cases pregnancy is caused by an 
animal of supernatural character ‘entering’ the 
body of a W’oman. The natives consider this 
incarnation, not as a material, but as a spiritual 
act, and the ‘supernatural animal’ cannot be 
classed as a spirit child, unless we give this term 
a much broader meaning. Moreover, this form of 
conception is believed to take place only in excep- 
tional cases, so that it cannot be considered a 
general theory of reproduction. It shows there- 
fore' very little resemblance to the Australian 
beliefs. The ‘supernatural animal’ stands in no 
relation to spirits of the dead, and consequently 
these natives cannot be said to believe in re- 
incarnation. 

A general theory of birth showing a distinct 
affinity to the Australian beliefs has been found 
among the Melanesians who inhabit the Trobriand 
archipelago oS‘ the north-east coast of New Guinea. 
These natives, who, like the Australian aborigines, 
are ignorant of physiolomeal paternity, believe 
that pregnancy is caused by a spirit, who inserts 
an embryonic bahy (watawaia) into the womb of a 
woman. Each waiawaia is moreover a metamor- 
phosis of an individual spirit. Every human 
being goes after death to the island of the spirits, 
where he lives through another existence, very 
much like that Avhioli he lived in this world. 
After a time he undergoes, of his own free will, a 
transformation ; he shrinks into a waiawaia, 
whicli the natives imagine to be just like an 
embryo. Then another spirit — as a rale a female 
one— takes the spirit child and carries it to the 
village, where she inserts it into the body of one 
of her near relatives. All these indhiduals — the 
spirit child, tire ministering spirit, and the pros- 
pective mother — are invariably of the same totemic 
clan ; in fact they are always near relatives in the 
cognate line. There are several variants of this 
belief : thus some natives affirm that the spirit 
child is not an embryo, but a diminutive, invisible 
being of nondescript character, and that it is not 
inserted into a woman by another spirit, but floats 
amidst the foam of the sea and enters the girls 
while they are bathing in salt water. Again, 
some natives deny reincarnation ; each spirit, after 
a prolonged existence in the nether world, finally 
dies. According to this version, the spirit children 
spontaneously come into being somewhere on 
Tuma, the island of the dead. 

4. Summary. — Summing up the above data, we 
may conclude that the following ideas are charac- 
teristic of the belief in spirit children : (1) the 
spirits, or vital principles, of men to be born exist 
in a definite state before entering life ; (2) they 
pass into life by entering or being inserted into the 
womb of a woman ; the only cause of pregnancy is 
the entry pf a spirit child into a woman’s body ; 
(3) sexual intercourse stands in no causal relation 
to pregnancy ; (4) spirit children are a transforma- 
tion of previous human or mythical beings, who 
thus become reincarnated. The belief in spirit 
children involves the ideas of reincarnation or of 
the continuity of life. 

The beliefs in question are closely connected 
with the problem of totemism (o.v.), and they 
play an important part in J. G. Frazer’s attempt 
Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, pp. 270- 


to solve this problem. On the other hand, they are 
closely associated with the ignorance of physical 
fatherhood, which has left a distinct imprint on 
the folklore of primitive and civilized races, 

LiTEiiATnEE.— The standard works by W. B. Spencer, and by 
W. B. Spencer and F. J. GUlen, are the most important sources 
for the Australian beliefs in question : Spencer-Gillen, The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, 1S09, oh. iv. p. 
112 ff., esp. 110-127, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
do. 1004, pp. 146-148, 166-168, 170; W. B. Spencer, Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, do. 1014, index, 
s.v. ‘ Spirit children.' The work of C. Strehlow (Die Aranda- 
und Loritja-Stcimme in Zentral-Austratien, so far pts. i.-iv., 
Frankfort, 1007-13) contains valuable additions in detail, but no 
new essential features. The claims of this author, who worked 
after Spencer and Gillen and had their achievements to guide 
him, to have corrected his predecessors’ discoveries on certain 
vital points are evidently due to Strehlow’s failure to grasp the 
intrinsic complexity of native beliefs. 

The Melanesian sources are : W. H. R. Rivers, ‘ Totemism 
in Polynesia and Melanesia,' JRAl xxxix. [1909] 166 II. ; 
B. Malinowski, ' Baloma ; the Spirits of the Dead in the 
Trobriand Islands,’ JRAl xlvL [1916) 35311. 

J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 4 vols., London, 
1010, and E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., do. 
1909, deal theoretically with this problem. 

B. Malinowski. 

SPIRITISM. — Spiritism (or spiritualism) may 
be defined as the belief that it is possible to com- 
municate with the ‘ spirits ’ of the dead so as to 
receive from them intelligent messages and proofs 
of their identity and survival, and as the study 
and practice of so doing. Thus defined, spiritism 
is of immemorial antiquity and universal distribu- 
tion ; it has always exercised an important influ- 
ence on religions and philosophies, and has aflected 
conduct, though not, apparently, to the extent 
which its theoretic importance would seem to 
warrant. Spiritism naturally has a strong attrac- 
tion for those who have suffered bereavement, 
while their sense of loss is poignant ; but the spirit- 
world is also a source of repulsions and an object 
of dread, and as a rule this view of it prevails over 
its attraction. So the religions hedge it round 
with powerful tabus, and endeavour to monopolize 
and regulate spiritistic practices so as to render 
them harmless or nugatory ; the philosophies also 
mostly labour to show that there can be no scien- 
tific knowledge of the spirit-world. This conten- 
tion is more or less justified by the fact that 
spiritism is much older than science ; it embodies 
a large number of primitive ideas and supersti- 
tions, and concerns itself with a mass of obscure 
and elusive phenomena which science has neglected 
or put aside, because they did not seem capable of 
complete scientific explanation. They impress the 
popular mind, however, and spiritism has contrived 
to combine them in a more or less coherent inter- 
pretation. This interpretation is essentially pre- 
Ecientific, but it has nevertheless shown considerable 
capacity to develop in accordance with the ideas of 
the time. 

The natural starting-point for this development 
is the world-wide notion of ‘spirit’ or soul — the 
‘ breath ’ which animates the body and is its prin- 
ciple of life. This notion is easily suggested, not 
only by the apparently supernormal experiences 
to be mentioned, but by the familiar habits of 
sleeping and dreaming. Accordingly the spirit is 
conceived as detachable from the body and capable 
of wandering about at large while its owner is 
asleep or entranced. It is not, however, neces- 
sarily regarded as the real man. In the Homeric 
eschatology, e.g., the real man (airrbs) is the body, 
and is devoured by birds and dogs,* while the souls 
which descend into Hades are devoid of intelli- 
gence, until they are enabled to materialize them- 
selves again by drinking the blood of Odysseus’s 
sacrifice.® Being thus already independent of the 
body during life, the spirit naturally survives at 
death and becomes a ‘ ghost,’ all the more formid- 
able for being endowed with undefined powers, 
*//. i. 31. sOd. xi. 163. 
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and with a tendency to linger among its familiar 
haunts, especially if it is not ‘laid’ by proper 
burial rites. Their hankering to return to bodily 
existence renders ‘spirits’ capable of obsessions, 
i.e. of occupying and using, temporarily or perma- 
nently, any bodies into which they can find admis- 
sion. The owner of a body so receptive of spirit 
influence then becomes a natural intermediary 
between this life and spirit-life, a ‘ medicine-man ’ 
or priest; in modem spiritist phraseology he is 
technically called a ‘ medium.’ Moreover, whereas 
a spirit was ori^nally supposed to produce effects 
in virtue of its own powers, the tendency in modem 
spiritism is towards a subtler theory which regards 
the presence of a medium as alw^s necessary, 
even where it is not recognized. The rarity of 
mediumship and lack of mediumistic quality can 
then be used to explain why so few ‘see ghosts’ 
and have abnormal experiences, and why pheno- 
mena attributable to ‘ spirits’ are on the whole rare 
everywhere. . 

The theory of mediumship and the idea of using 
a code of signals for spelling out communications 
are the two chief developments which characterize 
what is called ‘ modem spiritualism.’ This arose 
in 1848 at Hydesville, New York State, in the 
family of John D. Fox, out of mysterious knock- 
ings, which appeared to be intelligent. One of 
the daughters suggested a code, three raps for yes, 
one for no, two for doubtful ; and communication 
was established with what claimed to be a ‘ spirit.’ 
The three Fox sisters became the first ‘ mediums,’ 
and the practice of sitting in ‘ circles ’ (holding 
siances) for the purpose of communicating with 
' spirits,* who answered by raps, tilts of the table, 
or other signals, rapidly spread over the whole 
world. 

As time went on, the ‘ phenomena ’ of spiritism 
became very various. They are usually classified 
as (a) psychical and (b) physical, (a) Under 
psychical phenomena may be enumerated the 
various forms of automatism, of speech, of writing, | 
of vision (e.y., crystal-gazing [^.u.]), obsessions, 
impersonations, trances, apparitions, hallucina- 
tions, clairvoyance, clairaudience, hypersesthesia, 
prophecy, and the like. Any supernormal know- 
ledge elicited by any method of communication or 
in any of these states, or in ‘veridical’ dreaming, 
especially when yielding evidence of ‘ spirit- 
identity,’ may also be claimed in favour of the 
spiritist interpretation, (d) As physical pheno- 
mena there are said to occur in stances inexplicable 
movements of bodies (‘telekinesis’), sounds, lights, 

‘ direct ’ spirit writing, the passage of solids through 
solids, as in the untying of knots, the ‘ material- 
izations ’ of human and other forms, the bringing 
in of objects from a distance (‘apports’), levita- 
tions, spirit photographs, immunity from the 
effects of handling fire, etc. In many cases, how- 
ever, the question whether a phenomenon reported 
— e.ff., a spirit-light or an apparition — is ‘physical’ 
or ‘ psychical ’ [i.e. hallucinatory) may be the very 
point to be decided, and, if the evidence pointing 
to the occurrence of collective hallucinations is 
admitted, the ordinary criteria of physical reality 
rather break doivn. It sliould be remembered also 
that the convenient distinction between the physi- 
cal and the psychical may not ultimately apply 
and that it may be unwise to take it too absolutely. 

The examination ot these phenomena, and in general the in- 
vestigation of the subject, are beset with extreme difficulty. 
Nearly ail the facts are in dispute, nearly all are susceptible of 
alternative interpretations. Nearly all the theories are vague 
and too ill-defined to be tested experimentaliy. Indeed, there 
is so little control of the phenomena that crucial experiments 
cannot be made. Those who interest themselves in the subject 
are commonly animated by strong prejudices and the most 
virulent forms of bias. The subject itself is essentially a • border- 
land,’ and it is not the business of any established science to 
concern itself with its systematic and persistent exploralaon. 


But for these very reasons it provides excellent material for 
those who are desirous of studying the making of a science. 

,Of the current interpretations the simplest is 
undoubtedly that of (1) fraud. It is certainly 
capable of disposing of much of the- evidence, and 
no investigator can afibrd to disregard it so long as 
frauds of all sorts are possible and easy, as they 
must be so long as the phenomena are allowed to 
occur in the dark or in insufficient light, with little 
or no control of crude observation by apparatus, 
with mediums who are paid by results and are de- 
pendent for their livelihood on their success, or who 
resent ordinary precautions as imputations on their 
honesty. Still there is, nothing genuine on earth 
that cannot be simulated, and the possibility of 
fraud is not always a proof of it. And it is fairly 
clear that ordinary fraud is not an adequate ex- 
planation of everything that is reported. The 
sitters often deceive themselves, and, e.g., regard 
as supemormally acquired information which they 
have themselves inadvertently given to the 
mediums. The mediums, again, may be self- 
deceived, for their mental constitution is frequently 
abnormal, and, especially in the case of psychical 
phenomena, they are often in conditions of ‘trance,’ 
etc., in which they act out dreams, suggestions, 
and hallucinations, and are hardly responsible for 
their actions. Moreover, it has been shown experi- 
mentally * that many of the successful frauds are 
due, not to the ordinary methods of conjuring- 
tricks, but to a special source of error, viz. the 
impossibility of continuous observation, lapses of 
attention of which the observer is not himself 


aware. 

When fraud has been sufficiently discounted, 
there still remains a choice of non-spiritistio inter- 
pretations which may or may not admit that the 
phenomena are in part supernormal. (2) Many of 
the ‘psychical’ phenomena — e.g., impersonations, 
obsessions, premonitions, automatic writing, exhi- 
bitions of supernormal knowledge, etc. — appear to 
be genuine products of the subliminal, subconscious 
memory, multiple personality, and other imper- 
fectly understood processes of the human mmd, 
which can simulate spirit-communications to a 
surprising extent. It should be noted also that 
the phenomena appear spontaneously to assume a 
spiritistic form and that the communications regu- 
larly claim to come from ‘spirits.’ 

The weakness of this method of explanation is 
that no definite limits are set to it. If even the 
faintest, and normally imperceptible, stimulus 
may impress the sense-organs, and if there can be 
submerged records of everything that ever has 
been, or might have been, noted, the feats of hyper- 
ffisthesia or of ‘ memory ’ may border on the miracu- 
lous. Consequently this explanation easily shades 
off into (3) the telepathic, which frankly admits 
that the phenomena transcend the limits of recog- 
nized human faculty, but refuses to ascribe them 
on this account to the spirits of the dead, 
interpretation, though not incompatible with 
spiritism — for, if there can be telepathy between 
living minds, why not between the living and the 
dead? — ^is detrimental to it, because it renders it 
impossible to regard even the best evmence lor 
spiritism as conclusive. It seems eunieient to 
suppose that knowledge may percolate imni 
one living mind to another, supernormallj' but 
subliminally and unconsciously; for, if the super- 
normal knowledge is to be verifiablejit must have 
passed through some human mind. The existence 
of telepathy [q.v.), however, rests on a somewhat 
narrow, experimental basis, while the pnncip e 
itself is too negative to be a good explanation, an 
there is no evidence for it in the extended for , 
iGf. E. Hodgson and S. J. Davey, ‘The 
Obsen-ation and Lapse of Memory, in the froceedings of 
Society for Psychical Research t pt. xi. [18871 p* 881. 
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which assumes that any knowledge possessed by 
any mind may be reproduced in any other. Still 
even the spiritists are beginning to reckon with 
the possibility of telepathic percolation of know- 
ledge from the mind of the sitter to that of the 
medium, and also to admit that the communica- 
tions received from ‘ spirits ’ do not come directly 
from the nominal communicator, but are affected 
considerably by the mind of the medium, conscious 
and ‘subliminal,’ and by the ‘control’ of the 
medium in the ‘ spirit ’-world, who forms a sort of 
second mediator. Communication thus becomes a 
highly complex process, and errors may be ascribed 
to failures of transmission, either from the com- 
municator to the controlling spirit, or from the 
latter to the subliminal, or from the subliminal to 
the trance-consciousness of the medium, or lastly 
to the abnormality and lack of power of the 
medium. 

(4) In addition to telepathy, some philosophers 
(c.y,, William James and Maeterlinck) have sug- 
gested, as a possible source of the supernormal 
Knowledge, a sort of cosmic reservoir of knowledge 
which the medium’s mind subconsciously taps. 

(5) Lastly, many theologians, especially Eoman 
Catholic, with some philosophic support,^ still 
ascribe all the phenomena of spiritism to ‘ devils,’ 
simulating the spirits of the dead. 

To meet these alternatives, the supporters of 
the spiritistic interpretation have endeavoured to 
strengthen the evidence of spirit-identity with a 
certam amount of success. Experiments with 
sealed test-letters deposited by the departed 
have indeed hitherto failed, almost completely. 
Attempts have also been made to get what can be 
recognized as the same intelligence to manifest 
through a number of independent mediums. The 
difficulty of excluding telepathy in such cases has 
led on to the theory of ‘ cross correspondences,’ as 
developed in the Proceedings o/ the Society for 
Psychical Research (from 1903), in which an often 
very complicated series of allusions is given, piece- 
meal, at different times, and through different 
automatists. Each allusion is unintelligible or 
nonsensical as it is given, but nevertheless, when 
the case is complete, they all dovetail together 
into a poherent and intelligible whole which is 
suggestive of the personality of a particular com- 
municator. In this way it is claimed that the 
possibility of telepathy may be eliminated, since 
no living human mind knows the answer to the 
puzzle until it is given, and it is then also seen 
that an intelligence other than the medium’s, and 
identical throughout, was at work all along, con- 
structing the enigma. But of course chance coin- 
cidence can never quite be excluded, and the 
method of proof is too subtle to be popularly con- 
™cing. The chief exceptions taken to the char- 
acter_ of the alleged spirit-communications have 
been ingeniously met : the triviality of the messages 
relied on to prove spirit-identity has been closely 
^ralleled, in some experiments initiated by J. H. 
Hyslop, by the methods used among friends, («) in 
determining the authorship of intentionally vague 
and general messages, and (6) in detecting imper- 
sonations. It was found that apparently quite 
inadequate clues were recognized as characteristic 
and led to correct identifications.® The objection 
that nothing of scientific novelty or value is ever 
imparted by spirits is met by pointing to the diffi- 
culty of verifying such information if it should be 
given; the frequent confusion and dreaminess of 
the messages is explained by the difficulties of 
communication ‘with one asleep through one 
asleep.’ To the objection that the ‘spirits^do not 

H. Bradley, in JEssavs on Truth and Realitv, 

® Cl. Pro. Soc. Pspeh. Res., pt. xU. [1001] p. 637 f. 


behave in a dignified manner worthy of spiritual 
beings it is replied that there is no reason to think 
that the mere fact of death should entirely trans- 
form their character and outlook, and, besides, we 
know too little about their life to judge what 
behaviour would befit them. This reply has value 
if it acknowledges that at present the term ‘spirit’ 
is not much more than a name for our ignorance. 
Altogether, then, the evidence for the ‘ psychical ’ 
phenomena has to be left in a very ambiguous and 
unsatisfactory condition. 

Nor is the situation any better as regards the 
‘physical’ phenomena. They are of course far 
more improbable per se and very susceptible of 
explanation by fraud. Nevertheless, the evidence 
for their occurrence is quite copious, and by no 
means inferior in quality to that for the ‘ ps 3 'chical ’ 
phenomena. Indeed, from first to last, from the 
mediumship of D. D. Home (1850) to that of 
Eusapia Paladino and Marthe BSraud (1914), some 
of the best and most elaborately recorded evidence 
has concerned ‘physical’ phenomena. Besides 
fraud and collective hallucination, the spiritist 
interpretation has here to reckon with the theory 
that the phenomena are due to some unknown 
force emanating from the medium, to which some 
of the observers have given the preference. In 
conclusion it may be said that, whatever view is 
taken of the phenomena ns a whole, and even if 
they are destined to serve only to enlarge our con- 
ception of the possibility of fraud and self-decep- 
tion, they are deserving of more, and more scien- 
tilio, stuily than they have received. 

LtTERATORi!.— The literature of the subject is immense, but 
much of it is of very iittie vaiue. The year 18S2 may be taken as 
the dividing point between the older and the later literature ; for 
it is the date of the foundation of the Society for Psychical 
Besearch, by Henr}’ Sidgivick, Edmund Gurney, Frederic ilyers, 

W. P. Barrett, and others, with which may be said to have 
begun the continuous, systematic, and co-operative study of 
the phenomena alleged. The publications of this Society (Pro- 
ceedings and Journal) are indispensable to the student, alike 
for their records and tor their critical contents. 

Among the works of the earlier period may bo mentioned 
E. W. Capron, Modem Spiritualism, Boston, 1865 ; J. W. 
Edmonds and G. T. Dexter, Spiritualism, New York, 1863 ; 
R. Hare, lixperimental Investigations of the Spirit Manifesta- 
tions, do. 185i>; A. de Gasparin, Res Tables toumantes, 2 voh., 
Paris, 1854 ; M. Thury, Lee Tables toumantes, Geneva, 1855 ; 
A. De Morgan and Mrs. S. E. De Morgan, Prom Matter to 
Spirit, London, 1803; Report of the Committee of the Dialecti- 
cal Society, do. 1871; William Crookes, Researches in the 
Phenomena of Spiritualism^ do. 1874 ; Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Miracles and Modem Spinlualism, rev. ed. do. 1896 ; D. D. 
Home, Lights and Shadows of Sjnritualism, do. 1877 ; W. 
Stainton Moses (‘M.A.Oxon.’), Spirit Identity, do. 1870. 
Abroad Allan Kardec (M. H. D. L. Hivail), Le Livre des 
esprits, Paris, 1853, isjgOS, the oliief of the reincamationist 
spiritists, and the works (1852-67) of K. von Reichcnbach, the 
discoverer of paraffin, on the (really subjective) manifestations 
of ' odic force ’ visible ‘ ‘ ■; 

also J. K. F. Zbllner, ’ ■ • , 

X. eipzig, 1878-81, tr. 0 

London, 1885, in which spirits operating in a fourth dimension 
of space were invoked to e.vplain the untying of knots. 

Since 1832 the work of the S.P.R. group and their allies 
deserves special attention. Of these E. Gurney, F. W. H. 
Myers, and F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 
London, 18S0, was the first ; F. W. H. Myers's magnum 
opus, Human Personality arid its Survival of Bodily Death, 
2 vols., do. 1903, appe.ared posthumously. F. Podmore’s 
works, of a highly critical, not to say sceptical, character, 
include Studies tn Psychical Research, do. 1897, Modem 
Spiritualism, 2 vols., do. 1902 (largely historical), and The 
Newer Spiritualism, do. 1910. The writings of Richard 
Hodgson, Mrs. E. M. Sldgwick, J. G. Piddington, W. W. 
Baggally, and Mrs. Verrall are confined to the publications 
of the S.P.B. ; but those of Andrew Lang (The Making of 
ifefipion, London, 1898), William James (two brilliant essays 
in The IITH to Believe, do. 1897, and Memories and Studih, 
do. 1911), J. H. Hyslop, Secretary of the American S.P.H. 
(Psychical Research and Survival, do. 1013), Oliver Lodge 
(Raymond, do. 1910), W. F. Barrett (On the Threshold of the 
Unseen, do. 1917), J. A. Hill (Psychical Investigations, do. 
1017), Hereward Carrington (The Physical Phenomena of 
Spiritualism, Boston, 1907, Pusapia Paladino and her Phen- 
omena, New York, 1999, The Problems of Psychical Research, 
London, 1914), and F. C. S. Schiller (two chajiters in Human- 
ism, do. 1903, on the psychological and philosophic aspects) are 
also avaikible in hook form. 
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Vnd T. Flournoy of Geneva maintains a scientific 
, -ri similar to that of the S.P.R. ; his Dts Jndes A la 
^^<'Mars, Paris, 1900, with a supplement in Archives de 
■'■yiychologit de la Suisse romande, no. 2 (1001), is a model study 
of an important case of somnambulic mediumship. Of. also his 
Ssprits et mMiums, Paris, 1011. J. Maxwell, Les Phinomines 
psiichimes, do. 1903, Eng. tr. Metaplwsical Phenomena, London, 
1905 ; E. MorseUi, Psicologia e Spiritismo, Turin, 1003 ; C. 
Lombroso, ^ter Death — JlViaf f, Eng. tr., London, 1009; A. 
von Schrenck-Notzing, Materialisations-PhSnomene, Munich, 
10 H; Mme. Alexandre Bisson, Les Phinomines diU de 
matMalisation, Paris, 1014 ; and W. J. Crawford, The Ilealitp 
of Psyehia Phenomena, London, 1910, are mainly records of 
experiments. The Deport (Philadelphia, 1837) of the Seybcrt 
Commission on spiritualism was negative, and enabled the 
testator’s funds to be used to endow a chair of philosophy. 
Hostile criticism is also represented by A. Lehmann, AVer- 
glaube und Zauberei, Stuttgart, 1893; A. E. Tanner, Studies 
in Spiritism, Now York, 1910 ; and I. L. Tuckctt, The Evi- 
dence for the Supemalurat, London, 1911; and, ns a specimen 
of dialectics, by F. H. Bradley’s art. ‘ Evidences of Spiritual- 
ism,’ in the Forlnightly Rev., new ser., xxxviii. [1885) 811 0. 

Of periodicals there may be mentioned, in addition to the 
Proceedings and Journals (monthly) of the English and of the 
American S.P.R., Light, the official organ of English Spiritual- 
ism (weekly), The Occult flemeio (monthly), Psychische Studien, 
ed. A. Aksakow, and Annates des sciences psydiigues. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 

SPIRITUALISM. — I. Spiritualism is a popular 
term for what is more correctly called Spiritism 
(q.v.), 

2. In philosophy spiritualism is the opposite of 
materialism (q.v.), i.c. the doctrine that reality is 
ultimately spiritual in its nature. Of tliis doctrine 
there may evidently be two varieties, according as 
this is asserted of all reality or only of some ; in 
the latter case spiritualism is compatible with a 
dualism which admits the reality also of material 
substance, as in Cartesianism.^ In the former 
sense it is not easy to distinguish spiritualism from 
idealism {q.v.) (in some of the many senses of that 
term), and indeed the two notions are often used 
interchangeably. It may be said, however, more 
strictly that, whereas idealism renders all reality 
relative to and dependent upon mind, spiritualism 
regards it as consisting of ‘ spirits,’ which are not 
wholly or chiefly minds, and so does not make 
the cognitive process essential to reality. It will 
follow from this distinction that the same philo- 
sophy may be both spiritualistic and idealistic ; 
Berkeley’s doctrine, e.g,, is idealism in that it 
denies the reality of material substance and con- 
ceives physical reality as existing only for minds 
and having for its cssa pcrcipi ; but it is spiritualism 
in that it composes ultimate reality of spirits, 
whose esse is, percipere,^ F. C. S. Schiller. 

n-^^PIRITUALITY. — The term ‘spirituality’ 
has been used in a great variety of ways. The 
French have appropriated it as the name for the 
finer perceptions of life ; by the American tran- 
scendentalists it is used as a special mark of superior 
intellects ; it is often applied to those mediums 
through whom communications from departed 
spirits are said to reach common earth ; Evangelical 
Cliristianity reserves the term to describe the 
Avarmer religious emotions ; and it has its proper 
and peculiar application as the distinguishing 
quality of NT believers. 

The substantive ‘spirituality’ does not occur in 
Scripture, but the adjective ‘ spiritual ’ {irveupariKis) 
is frequently employed to describe the character of 
the man Avho has entered the Kingdom of God. 
Such a man has , the Holy Spirit as the vital, 
determining principle of his life. The NT usage 
does not permit us to apply the epithet to any one 
who has been moved in some vague way by holy 
impulses, for a definite and well-marked character 
is indicated by this description. Of spiritual 
persons Newman Avrites : 

‘He [the Holy Spirit) pervades ns (if it may be so said) ns 
light pervades a building, or as a sweet perfume the folds of 


1 See art. Descautzs. 
s See artt. Berkelet. Perceptiok. 


some honourable robe ; so that, in Scripture language, we are 
said to be in Him, and He in us.’ 1 

Spirituality can best be understood by first con- 
sidering the promises of Jesus and thereafter 
noting the experience of it in the early Church. 

I. Spirituality the promise , of Jesus. — The 
esoteric state called ‘spirituality’ is a legitimate 
outcome of the Christian life as it Avas conceived 
by its Founder. Our Lord Avent everyAvhere offer- 
ing to men an effective holy life Avhich Avould issue 
from union Arith Himself, but, as the days 
approached Avhen He Avould be called upon to leave 
this earth, He began to promise another Presence, 
the Comforter, Avho Avould maintain this union. 
The life in Jesus Avould not dissipate itself as a 
tender memory on the rough sea of human history, 
bub Avould communicate its virtues continuously 
to the faithful. 


That spirituality was the chief feature of the 
life offered by Jesus is evident from His insistent 
demand, ‘Ye must be bom again’ (Jn 3^; cf. v.®). 
Entrance into the Kingdom of God is possible only 
to that man Avho has undergone a distinct change 
in the character of his affections. The neAv birth® 
is further described as being ‘bom of Avater and 
of the Spirit’ (Jn 3®). After the manner of an 
inspiration, the heart is mysteriously moved 
tOAvards the ideals of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
the decisive moment in this change is an iuAvard 
aAvakening to the presence, near a man, of a sphere 
of life infinitely more valuable, because more 
spiritual, than the natural life of mankind. In its 
mode of action the birth in the Spirit less resembles 
the heightening and deepening of moral instinct — 
common enough in human history — than the 
creation of a neiv kind of being. Mysterious in 
its orimn, this neiv birth is not, hoAA'ever, dis- 
sociated from the ordinary Avorkings of human 
faculty. It employs both the Avill and the heart; 
it AA’orks by convincing the one and softening the 
other. 

The ncAv life in 'the Kingdom was adequately 
described in the teaching and illustrated in the 
conduct of Jesus; and the promise of another 
Comforter was kept ever in strict agreement with 
that teaching and life. 

The beneficial effects o! the gradons operation ol the Holy 
Spirit are three. 

(1) When the Holy Spirit is come in His fullness, He mu be 
present as an immediate and effective moral power in the h^rt ; 
•Ho . . . will convict the world in respect of sin, and of right 
eousness, and of judgment' (Jn IfiS). ‘The idea of “conviction 
is complex. It involves the conceptions of_ authoritative ex- 
amination, of unquestionable proof, of dedsiye judgement, d 
punitive power.’ ® The result of the Holy Spirit’s work ^ 
to put believers in possession of clear moral ideals, so that they 
must be seen and acknowledged as true. The real nature of sin, 
the necessity of righteousness, and the inevitability of judgment 
will be alike recognized. In other words, the first ^ect of the 
Spirit’s iilumination is a dear insight into the moral relation or 
human action to the universe as that was conceived by Jesus. 
The coDsdence is at once enhanced in value and becomes more 
authoritative by the indwelling ol the Holy Spirit. 

(2) The second effect of the Spirit’s presence ^ he a new 
possession of truth ; ‘ fie shall guide yon info all the truth (Jn 
1613), Truth was to Jesus, as to His Jewish contemporaws, 
that practical wisdom by which conduct wm 

modem conception of truth as ‘ that which satisfies the tntelkct 

was not in His mind. By ‘ truth ’ our W means abnowledge 

of that which is necessary for life in harmony with God. lo 

those disciples who would obey Him Jesiw 

ledge ol the truth, and ‘the truth shdl 

This was evidently a promise ol practical freedom 

action ns well as for thonght. It would, however, Jl® ® 

to confine this understanding to practic^ mndact 

the gradual approximation to a complete knowledge of M 

the intellectual qualities would he f 'i®^, ^-re 

of view acquired. The spiritual mind may 

warmly moved by the knowledge of moral truth , it may 

act with greater intellectual prescience. , „ ™-ii to 

(3) The Holy Spirit will glorify Jes ns ; t.e., He wiU ret eai to 

1 nnr! Plain Siermojis. new ecL, London, 1663, ii. 


222 . 

2 See art. Reqexeratiox. 

3 R F. AVestcott, The Gospel according 
1008, U. 219. 
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the heart of man the majesty and unspeakable beauty of the 
character and work of Jesus. Like a treasure of ine.\haustib]e 
wealth, the Spirit will find Jesus an object adequate for all His 
blessed operations in the human soul (Jn New aspects of 

the character, new satisfactions in the finished work, and new 
delights in the friendship of Jesus remain to be discovered to 
men by the Holy Ghost. In this. His most proper work, the 
Holy Spirit will be the witness of that divine love of which 
Jesus was the conspicuous agent. 

In view of our Lord’s promises, we may say tliat 
humanity and history, broadly conceived, will 
determine the limits of genuine spiritual experi- 
ence; for, however mysterious in its origin, the 
new life in the Spirit identifies itself with the 
conscience and the heart of man ; and the Spirit 
Himself lives more and more to exploit the perfect 
character of Jesus as that manifested itself in 
history. These two positions, clearly established 
in the Incarnation, must be the norm by which all 
spiritual pretensions are to be judged. Does any 
spiritual claim contradict an enlightened mor^ 
consciousness ? Does it get ever quite out of touch 
with the historical Jesus? If so, it has thereby 
discredited itself in the Christian view of 
spirituality. 

2. Spirituality the experience of the Church. — 
In striking agreement with the forecast of Jesus 
is the experience of the apostles, notably of St. 
Paul. For him the peculiar feature of the life in 
Christ is the presence of the living Saviour in the 
hearts of those who love Him. Love for God and 
man, eflBcient moral power, and the whole new life 
and hope of the gospel come from the indwelling 
Jesus, who more and more identifies Himself with 
the Cliristian — soul of his soul, heart of his heart, 
the life within his life. This blessed indwelling 
the apostle describes in other places as the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. For him, as for all the 
apostles, Pentecost was the birth-place of modem 
Christianity. What is noticeable in his Epistles 
is the growth of an experience which fully justifies 
the prophecies of Jesus about the Comforter. 

The virtues foretold are precisely those which now appear in 
the experience of the Church. 

(1) The presence of the Holy Spirit is a new principle of moral 
power. The Christian is free from the bondage of iniquity; 
the body is dead because of sin ; and in the age-long straggle 
between the lower and the higher nature victory is now with 
the spirit Hlo 8, Gal 6). This domination of the Christian’s 
conscience by the Holy Spirit extends to the farthest thought 
of the imagination which, with all other motions of the heart, 
is to be brought into subjection to Jesus (2 Co lOS). So power- 
ful is this influence that the body itself, the seat of so many im- 
perfections, shall one day be quickened by the Spirit into an 
immortal existence (Ro 8ft). In one famous sentence St. Paul 
lets us understand his sense of the moral efficiency of the Holy 
Spirit in a Christian ; ‘ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty’ (2 Co 3ri). In this freedom, the summit of moral 
attainment, where the law becomes a habit of the soul, St. Paul 
recognizes the legitimate and inevitable effect of the indwelling 
of the all-powerful Holy Spirit. 

(2) No less emphatically does the apostle describe the 

illuminating grace of the Holy Spirit. The Christian is an 
enlightened person, whose inner pnnciple of intelligence is the 
infallible light of the Spirit of God (1 Co With full 

knowledge of the seriousness of the claim that he is making, 
the apostle proceeds to declare that in the light of the Holy 
Spirit a humble Christian is better informed than the princes 
of wisdom or the teachers of the schools (vv.ic is). Here, as to 
his Lord, truth is for St. Paul practical wisdom — that which 
relates to conduct as it touches God and os it affects men. But 
St. Paul claims, without fear, for evep' spiritual man that he is 
so enlightened in those matters which most deeply influence 
human life that he may without presumption set himself up to 
j-.j ....... . ... .. .. .. .11 practical truth is its 

" ' .■ ■ hich a believer enjoj-s 

.. . ■ Church claim those 

virtues promised by Jesus. 

(3) The promise that the Spirit should testify of Jesus becomes 
so certain a maxim that St. Paul scarcely feels himself called 
upon to justify it. Onl}' once, and that in on argument about 
the moral blindness of the Jews, does he declare that the Lord, 
i.e. the Christ, is the Spirit (2 Co 317). in all other places he 
allows himself to speak indifferently about the indwelling Christ 
and the indwelling Spirit. The total result of the Spirit’s 
Influence in the heart is that Christ is formed in us (Gal 4i9). 

In this vital spiritual union -with J esus the virtues 
of Jesus are reproduced. The love of God is shed 
ibroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost (Ro 5®) ; 


towards God the Christian attitude is the affection- 
ate trust of a child (8*®) ; and in this loving experi- 
ence joy rises to its crown, for therein Christians 
know themselves the children of God, assured of 
final salvation. In his relation to his neighbour 
the Christian is animated by the Spirit in tender 
affection. The apostle urges his converts not to 
grieve the Spirit by bitterness, wrath; and anger, 
but rather to please Him by being ‘kind one to 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving each other’ 
(Eph 4®“'®®). In the Epistle to the Galatians St. 
Paul consciously and definitely describes the con- 
duct of the spintual (wveu/ianxof) ; they are to bear 
one another’s burdens, to coramrmicate their know- 
ledge to the ignorant, and never to weary in well- 
doing (ch. 6). But it is in 1 Co 13 that the ardent 
apostle crowns love and sets it on the throne of 
Christian character. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is summed up in one sentence : the Spirit 
of God is a spirit of ‘ power and love and discipline ’ 
(2 Ti 1’). 

3. F^se spirituality. — This enlightened, holy, 
and loving life, the possession of all believers, is 
the mark of a true Christian and constitutes ‘ the 
spiritual man.’ Such a lofty life runs the risk of 
all high things — it may be misunderstood. It is mis- 
understood by the formalists of all ages, who insist 
upon religion confining itself within strict rules or 
laws. This temper is always -with us, but it was 
bravely faced and triumphantly defeated by St. 
Paul in his encounter with the Judaizing teachers. 
In the Epistle to the Galatians the supremacy of 
the Spirit and its inherent freedom are courage- 
ously expounded. 

On the other hand, the promised gifts of the 
Spirit have led many to make extraordinary claims 
of s|)iritual enlightenment and independence. 
Mysticism (g'.v.), so closely akin to the temper of 
the Indian yoffi, the Buddhist dhyana, and the 
Muhammadan sufi, has appeared in the Church 
from time to time, believing itself to be the 
natural development of the teaching of St. Paul. 
Numerous and sometimes moving attempts have 
been made to justify the mystic claim of ‘im- 
mersion in the infinite ocean of God,’ but these 
can be successfully dealt with only as St. Paul 
handled them. He adopted instinctively the norm 
which lies latent in Christ’s promises. All pre- 
tended insight on the part of so-called ‘ spiritual ’ 
persons must be judged by one criterion : Does it 
testify of Jesus? To the Gnostic claims which 
began to make themselves felt in the church at 
ColossEe St. Paul opposes the history of Jesus. 
Do the Colossians believe themselves to be pos- 
sessed of a wisdom {yvOa-is) superior to that of 
ordinary Christians? St. Paul replies that there 
is no need of any ■wisdom or help which could not 
be found in Christ (Col 2®- 7“). To the refined ideals 
of Gnosticism (^.1).), which shuddered at the thought 
of the contamination of the pure Deity in the 
creation of this material world, St. Paul simply 
cites Jesus, who so little considered matter evil 
that He was the medium of creation ; and, so far 
from requiring some intermediate angelic agency, 
God had been pleased to make all fullness (irX^/iw/to) 
dwell in Jesus (1'® 2®). Spirituality is a character 
in closest touch at every moment with Jesus as He 
revealed Himself in history. 

In the same way all practical results of spiritual 
possession must be tested by the moral standard 
of the gospel. Asceticism (g.v.), the cherished 
ideal of the Gnostics, is an error. ‘Touch not, 
handle not’ has a show of humility, but is not 
eflFective against the lusts of the flesh (Col 2P). 
The true deliverance is in union with Jesus through 
the Spirit, whereby our attections are lifted to 
higher things (3®). Even the earnest believer’s 
desire for the supernatural gifts of the Spirit is 
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not to be encouraged. There -were, indeed, gifts 
of tongues, of prophecy, of faith, and such like ; 
and without doubt some heightening of the natural 
qualities of man does follow the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart, and may be beneficial for 
the extension of Christ’s Kingdom ; but the 
essential and particular characteristics of the 
spiritual man are these three things, enlighten- 
ment, love, and power. ‘If I have the gift of 
prophecy, and know all mysteries and all Know- 
ledge ; and if I have all faith, so as to remove 
mountains, but have not love, I am nothing’ (1 Co 
13®). The heightened powers of knowledge, of 
insight, and of superhuman gift are all, in the 
Holy Spirit, closely and intimately moral — after 
the morality of Jesus. From St. Paul’s time to 
the present no better test has been found for the 
valuation of the spiritual phenomena of religion. 

Spirituality is the essential temper of a Christian, 
and it consists in the possession of the individual 
by the Holy Spirit of Jesus, whose blessed presence 
is manifest in an increasing moral insight and 
conquest, a OTowing knowledge of the deep 
mysteries of God, and an ever more tender and 
sensitive love towards God and man ; in a word, 
an ever closer ajmroximation to the likeness of the 
Son of God as lie lived among men. In the pre- 
servation and cultivation of this spiritual union 
the Christian finds the duty of his high calling. 
Kinship with Jesus through the Spirit has to be 
maintained by a life-long reaching unto consecra- 
tion. In this task a ready and willing obedience is 
the surest means. Moral kinship grows with acts 
of morality, the kinship of loving liearts grows with 
acts of love, and the kinship of the Holy Spirit 
grows with acts of faith and ^iritual conduct. 

See also art. Experience (Keligious). 
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SPITTING.— See Saliva. 

SPONSORS. — I. Origin and meaning. — ^The 
word ‘ sponsors ’ was and is still applied to those who 
undertalce certain spiritual responsibilities for the 
baptized, in some cases for infants who are un- 
conscious of the vows of renunciation, faith, and 
obedience required before baptism, and in others 
for those who by strange circumstances have been 
placed in the same condition. St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria® tells us that, when men were seized with 
extremity of sickness and it was thought proper on 
that account to baptize them, there were some 
appointed to make both the renunciation and 
confession of the same. For this reason they were 
also called stisceptores. Directly the Church ad- 
mitted the necessity^ of infant baptism, something 
of the kind was obviously necessary. To baptize 
children without demanding of them some pro- 
fession of faith and obedience would be to abandon 
one of the most important parts of the rite and to 
lead to the opinion that baptism availed for salva- 
tion independently of the co-operation of the will 
of the baptized. If we believe that by baptism we 
put on Christ, as the seed may be said to put on i 
the earth into which it is placed, then, just as the 
seed requires the care of the gardener, so the soul 
of the infant requires the care of the sponsor till 
it shoots up and is able, with the friendly help of 
che Sun of Righteousness and the dew of God’s 
1 Comm. St. John, xi. 26. 


Holy Spirit, to take care of itself. The Church 
naturally shrank from placing a seed into the 
garden of the Lord unless there were some who by 
raking and weeding would give it the opportunity 
; it needed. 

2. Who may be sponsors.— In the first days the 
sponsors were ordinarily the parents of the child ; 
they would be best fitted and naturally the most 
desirous so to train the child that it might realize 

! and fulfil the promises and vows made in its name, 

I And yet even then the Church was anxious to 
i emphasize the truth of the spiritual birth of the 
! child by maldng as little of the natural tie as 
[ possible. The natural parents became spiritual 
parents, representing the Mother Church, whose 
children the infants became by baptism. Of course 
! in many cases, especially during the days of persecu- 
tion, there were no parents to stand for the child, 
and the Church would then provide deacons, deacon- 
esses, or virgins, who would act in her name and 
make the profession demanded. So too in the large 
number of adult baptisms it must have often 
happened, as it does in the mission field, that the 
parents were heathen or so ignorant as to be unable 
to be responsible for the spiritual education of the 
candidates. Hence it became more and more ex- 
ceptional to find parent sponsors, until at last 
parents were forbidden to take on themselves 
the office. It was doubtless felt that the new tie 
of god-parent, as the sponsor was called, was never 
very seriously recognized by those to whom the 
old tie was everything, and that there was a 
distinct gain in obtaining those outside the family 
to whom the spiritual tie was all important. 

3. Sponsorial responsibilities. — It has sometimes 
been said that the pledges which the god-parents 
are asked to make are profoundly unreal. How 
can any one make a promise for some one else of 
whose character he knows nothing ? And yet it 
has its analogy. Estates are held by trustees in 
behalf of children on special conditions, such as 
that they profess the Protestant religion or become 
Roman Catholics. These trustees pledge the 
children so far and do their best by providing them 
with suitable teachers to see that they fulfil the 
promises made in their name. And, as the 
children grow up, they are told that the property 
will not be theirs unless they acc^t the responsi- 
bility long ago made for them. So too the god- 
parents ought to see that their god-children realize 
the splendid inheritance which is to be theirs and 
the conditions on which alone they can hope to 
win it. 

4. Number of sponsors. — The English Book of 
Common Prayer orders that there be three god- 
parents, two of the same sex as the baptized ; but 
the Roman Church, in this more strictly in accord 
with primitive usage, requires only one, or at the 
most two. Bingham is very emphatic here ; 

‘ We never read of more than one in all the accounts of the 
ancients, and one of the same sex for adult persons. . . • 
rules forbid more than one, either in baptism or confirmation. 

The number demanded by the English Church may be 
due to early stormy days when it was felt necessary 
to throw about the child as strong a bulwark of 
Christian friends as possible. They were, as is 
seen by the 29th canon, obliged to be communicants, 
and therefore naturally expected to 
interested in the spiritual training of the child, it 
was their duty to see that their god-children were 
taught to know the Creed, the Lord’s Rayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, to learn their Catechism, 
and to be brought to the bishop to be confirmed hy 

5. Present practice. — ^It is to be feared that great 
laxity in practice is noiv to be found, Pi®" ^ 
through unwillingness to interfere with the ngh 

1 Antiquities of the Christian Church, bk. xi. ch. viii. § IL 
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of the parents, partly through the choice that is so 
often made, not of those who will he of spiritual 
help, hut of those to whom the offer of the re- 
sponsibility seems to he a compliment. And it is 
largely owing to this want of care in seeing that 
the baptized are spiritually educated that we find 
thousands of the baptized so ignorant of the most 
elementary principles of Christianity, in this 
particular offering a sad contrast to the intelligence 
and knowledge of catechumens in the mission field. 

LirERATCKE. — J. Bingham, The Antiguities of the Christian 
Church, bk. xi. oh. viii., n'bris.new ed., O.xford, 1855, iv. 143fl. ; 
SGA ii. 192S-1925 : The Praj/er Booh Dictionary, ed. 6. Harford 
and M. Stevenson, London, 1912, p. 371; F. Procter and 
W. H. Frere, A neto Hist, of the Booh of Common Prayer, do. 
1901, p. 676n. ; Darwell Stone, Boly Baptism'^, do. 1901, 

p. 100&. 6 . H. s. Walpole. 

SPONTANEITY. — Spontaneity, in its most 
general meaning, denotes some form of internally 
initiated action. It is usually opposed to ex- 
ternally caused events, and probably arose in the 
defence of some sort of freedom as distinguished 
from determined or necessitated action. It is not 
exactly co-extensive with the idea of free action, 
as the latter implies reflexion and deliberation. 
Spontaneity seems to consist with unconscious 
action, though implying that it originates in the 
subject of it as distinguished from externally 
initiated actions. 

In the physical world actions and motions con- 
nected ivith its natural order are supposed to be 
caused by some agency outside the subject in which 
the event takes place. Matter is supposed to be 
inert, whioli means that it will not change its 
present condition, whether of motion or of rest, 
without the interposition of external causes. 
Physical events do not take place of themselves — 
t.e., they are not spontaneous. Hence we say tliat 
they are determined, and we mean by this that 
they are caused from without. But in living 
organisms we observe a type of actions that, what- 
ever ultimate mechanical influences are supposed, 
seem to originate wholly within the subject of 
them. They apparently nave no external causes. 
Conse^ently we have come to call them spontane- 
ous. Plato called all such action ‘self-motion.’ 
This was his conception of free action. Later 
philosophic thought added self-consciousness and 
purposive mental states to the notion of freedom, 
and included spontaneity in it. This freedom 
implied the possibility of alternative choice as well 
as self-originative action, and the idea of spon- 
taneity had either to be synonymous ivith this 
or to represent the unconscious but subjectively 
initiated actions of the lower organisms, which did 
not seem to he mechanically caused. It thus stood 
as a conception half-way between determined and 
free actions. 

Thus spontaneity is a condition or element of 
freedom and responsibility, hut does not constitute 
the whole of them. Kesponsibility implies con- 
scious choice and the knowledge of the distinction 
between right and ■wrong, as well as subjective 
causation. Freedom may not imply more than 
conscious choice and self-caused actions, and so is 
not coterminous with responsibility. But_ spon- 
taneity denotes nothing more than subjective 
causality, and may occur ■without conscious choice 
or the distinction between right and wrong. It is 
therefore the initial stage of development, or the 
point of transition, between mechanical and con- 
sciously determined actions. 

LrranATURE.— G. F. Stout, Analytical Psychology, 2 vols., 
London, 1896-97, cb. vi. ; A. Bain, The Emotions and the WilP, 
London and New York, ISSO ; J. H. Hyslop, The Elements of 
hthics. New York, 1895, ch. iv. 

James H. Hyslop. 

SPRINGS AND WELLS. — See Water, 
Water-oods. 


STAFF. — A staff or wand carried in the hand 
has been put to many and various uses by man in 
the development of cultui'e. The most obvious use 
for such an instrument is defence or attack. A 
piece of wood from two to four inches long is the 
constant companion of women in Australia and 
elsewhere; by its aid yams, fish, game, honey, 
and so forth are procured. By people to whom 
writing is unknoum notched sticks are employed 
as helps to memory and as a means of carrying 
messages from one tribe to another. In this article, 
however, we shall confine our attention to the use 
of staves as instruments of magic or divination and 
as ensigns of dignity and authority. 

1. The magico-refigious use of staves. — In 
most parts of the uncivilized world wands carried 
in the hand are used for magico-religious purposes. 
Staves form part of the equipment of the medicine- 
man almost everywhere. These wands are regarded 
as endowed ■with supernatural power in various 
ways I sometimes it depends on an incantation 
sung over the instrument, as in the case of the 
pointing stick, at other times the magical virtue is 
inherent in the material itself, as, e.g., the twigs 
of hazel or the mistletoe bough. Again, a rod 
may be possessed of magical power only on 
certain occasions (Midsummer Night, St. John’s 
Day, etc.) or at particular places [e.g., a tree 
grown on a grave). 

The conception of saoredness in primitive society 
is generally allied to that of authority. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the staff of office is often at 
one and the same time part of the insignia of rank 
and a magical instrument. The horse-staves of 
the Buriats may be quoted as an example of this 
class of wand. It is only in higher culture that 
the sceptre proper is found, usually halving evolved 
out of an implement originally intended for defen- 
sive purposes. 

The classification of the so-called bdtons de com- 
mandemcnt is by no means easy, as their function 
is not yet clear. It seems almost certain from 
their ornamentation that they were used for ritual 
purposes, though their name suggests that they 
were wands of oflSce. For the sake of convenience 
we shall consider them under the heading ‘ wands 
of office’ (below, 3), although they seem to be 
more closely related in function to the Australian 
churinga. 

2. Magic ■wands. — [a) The pointing stick. — One 
of the commonest forms of magic is the ‘ pointing ’ 
of a stick or bone at some individual with the 
object of injuring him. Among the Arunta tribe 
of Central Australia these pointing sticks are 
known under various names, such as injilla, irna, 
vllinka, etc. These may he taken as typical 
examples of a class of magical instruments of 
world-^wide distribution. The injilla and irna are 
smaU hones about six inches long, at one end of 
which is a small lump of resin, and round this a 
few strands of human hair are wound. When a 
man (sometimes called kurdaitcha) goes forth to 
avenge the death of one who is supposed to have 
fallen a ■victim of evil magic, he equips himself 
■with this instrument, and, after charging it with 
magical properties by muttering over it an incanta- 
tion such as ‘ May your heart be rent asunder ! ’, he 
points it in the direction of the foe. In due course 
the victim invariably dies, unless the evil magic 
can be removed by a medicine-man.* In the Malay 
form of ttiju, or pointing, the sorcerer points a magic 
dagger or other weapon, repeating a similar curse, 
towards an enemy, who forthwith sickens and dies.^ 

The ima differs from the injilla by being rather longer, 
tapering to a point at one end, and not having a hair string 


1 Spencer-Gillen», p. 534 f. 

2 W, W. Skeat and O. O. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Balai 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 199. 
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attached to it. The ullinha is a special form of irna with a 
hooked end instead of a lump of resin, and is 'supposed to be 
the charm used by the inintarinia, or spirits, to annoy and 
often to kill men against whom they have some special grudge;! 


Any stick, wand, or weapon which has been thus 
‘sung’ is thought to be endowed with mana [q.v.) 
of a malignant nature — arungqitiUha, as the 
Australian native would say. So strong is this 
belief that there are sevei-al cases on record of 
slight wounds from a charmed spear or boomerang 
proving fatal, by the power of suggestion.^ 

(b) Ghuringa . — When a man in Central Australia 
desires to use magic to help him to secure a wife 
from a distant group, he takes a small wooden 
churinga (sacred instrument of wood or stone), 
about six or eight inches long, called a nama- 
twinna, and goes into the bush, accompanied by 
two or three friends. All night long the party 
keep up a low singing of songs and amorous phrases 
addressed to the woman. At daylight the man 
stands up and swings the churinga, causing it first 
to strike the ground as he wliirls it round and 
round and makes it hum. The sound is supposed 
to reach the woman and stir up her affections 
towards the man.® 

Special churinga may be used in various ways for particular 
magical purposes. Thus the churinga unginia, which has a 
lump of resin attached to one end and is painted with alteninte 
stripes of red and black, is thought to promote the growth of the 
beard. Another is used to allay inflammatory affection of the 
eyes, consequent upon the bites of flics. Women, by procuring 
the ^ear-tike seed of a long grass, and charming it by singing 
some magic chant over it, ore able to injure a male enemy by 
pointing and throwing it towards him.'^ 

(c) Divining-rods . — A tree that grows on a grave 
is regarded by the S. Slavonian peasant as sacred. 

‘ Whoever breaks a twig from it hurts the soul of the dead, 
but gains thereby a magic wand, since the soul embodied in the 
twig will be at his service.’ ® 

In Europe magical properties are attributed to 
certain flowers, seeds, and branches of trees 
gathered at midsummer. 

Thus in Moravia, Mecklenburg, and apparently in England 
and Scotland, branches of hazel were cut down by night on 
Midsummer Eve, ns mystic divining-rods, capable of revealing 
treasures buried in the ground, and also of detecting thieves 
and murderers. In the neighbourhood of Berlin it is said that 
‘ every seventh year there grows a wonderful branch on a hazel 
bush, and that branch is the divining-rod.’ This can be found 
only on the evening of St. John’s Day, by ‘ an innocent child, 
born on a Sunday and nursed in the true faith.’ If the rod is 
to discover gold, it is named Oasper ; if it is to reveal silver, it 
is called Balthasar j if it is to point out hidden springs of water, 
it is dubbed Melchior. In Sweden Midsummer Eve is also the 
usual time for procuring the divining-rod. Sometimes it is out 
from a mistletoe bough, and sometimes from four different kinds 
of wood — mistletoe, mountain-ash, aspen, and another. When 
such a rod is laid on the ground directly over treasure, ‘ it will 
begin to hop about as if it were alive.’ ® 


Plants like the mistletoe are frequently re^rded 
as containing magical virtue — ^perhaps, as Frazer 
suggests, because they do not grow on the ground. 
Branches of these plants are often to be found 
attached to the ceiling of a house or over a stable 
door to prevent the ingress of avitches. The famous 
golden bough that grew on a holm-oak in the 
Arician grove at Nemi is compared by Virgil to 
the mistletoe’ — a view revived by Frazer in lus im- 
mortal work which takes its title from the legend.® 
The mistletoe may well have been described as 
the ‘ golden bough ’ oh account of the rich golden 
tinge Avhich the plant assumes in withering. The 
yellow colour of the bough may have suggested its 
supposed property of discovering the spots Avhere 
gold exists in the earth.® 

Iron rods are used in rain-making among the 
Bari of Africa. One of these rods is provided yvitb 


1 Spencer-Gillen'*, p. 6S4f. - Ih, p. 537 f. 
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a hook, and another is a two-headed spear. With 
the hook the rain-maker hooks and attracts the 
rain-clouds ; avith the two-headed spear he attacks 
and drives them away. To make Avomen fruitful, 
the rain-maker chief takes an iron rod with a 
holloAv bulb at each end, in Avhich are small stones. 
Grasping the rod by the middle, he shakes it over 
the Avould-be mother, rattling the stones and 
muttering an incantation.® 

These are a feAV examples of sticks carried in 
the hand that are used as instruments of magic. 
Closely associated Avith the Australian churinga 
and pointing sticks are the various poles and posts 
erected in connexion Avith solemn magico-religious 
rites — c.g., the nurtunga, the kauaua, the ambil- 
yeri-lcirra, the waninga, the arachitta poles used 
by the natives in their initiation ceremonies.® 

3. Wands of office. — (a) B&tons de commande- 
ment. — Before considering examples of staves used 
as insignia of office, a word must be said regarding 
the BonieAvhat mysterious bdtons dc commandement 
found in palceolithic caves. In their simplest form 
they are rods of reindeer hpm, having one or more 
holes bored through them. Sometimes they are 
carved into a simple symmetrical form without 
ornamentation ; at other times they are elaborately 
decorated Avith engravings of animals, especially 
the horse. One of these implements found by 
Lartet and Christy at La Madeleine is engraved 
on both sides Avith figures of horses folloAving one 
another, four on one side and three on the other. 
Another staff from the same shelter has engravings 
of tAvo fishes and a horse. In several cases the end 
is fashioned to represent the head of an animal. 
On a baton found in the cavern Mdge Teyjat (Dor- 
dogne) appear the head of a hind, serpents, SAvans, 
a finely-engraved horse at a trot, and three curious 
anthropomorphic figures,® 

Among the carvings on bones collected by M. Piette there ate 
several skinned anitnal-heads, which surely can be explained 
only in terms ol magic, since, as Salomon Reinach has pointed 
out, it is unthinkable that the pre-historio designer worked 
from a skinless model to improve his art.4 AVhat, then, is the 
significance of these elaborately decorated objects? De Mortil- 
let called them batons ■ de commandement because he imagined 
that they were sceptres, similar in type and purpose to the 
ivory wands ceremonially carried before persons of importance 
among the Eskimos, and to the clubs used in like manner by 
certain oliiefa in N. America. Others have identified them with 
hooks for fastening garments— a rude kind of fibula.® It is not 
easy to believe, however, that o piece of bone about 18 inches 
in length would have been employed for this purpose, since the 
Magdalenians were quite capable of making more convenient 
fasteners. Moreover, there is not the slightest trace of similar 
objects used in this way by the Eskimos. Boyd Dawkins's view 
that they were arrpw-straighteners is more plausible, though 
by no means convincing.^ Sollas favours this explanation 
owing to the remarkable resemblance between the Ma^aJenia^n 
staff and the Eskimo’s arrow-straightener,? but it has yet to be ■ 
proved that Magdalenian man was acquainted with the bow. 
By other authors the batons have been identified as parts of 
reindeer harness, hunting trophies, tent-pegs, druni-stick8,_anQ 
magic wands. That they have some magico-religious si^i- 
ficance seems to be apparent from the elaborate ornamentation 
and their similarity to staves used for ritual purposes among 
modern people in a primitive state of culture. _ Bernardm com- 
pared the genealogical staves of the Maoris with the bdtons ae 
commandement, interpreting the notches with which they are 
often marked os indicative ol the chief’s genealogy’, and tne 
draw'ing of an animal on one side as a tribal badge.” If they are 
taken in conjunction with the smooth pebbles painted on one 
side with dots and bands in red and black ochre, found by Picto 
at Mas d’Azil, it seems more than probable that these so-caUea 
staves ol office were used ritually in ’pre-historic sanctuaries m 
churinga or magic wands. In the present state of our Know- 
ledge it is not possible to affirm definitely that they were pare 

of the ritual machinery of a palsaolithio totemic cult, since ine 

existence of the practice of totemism in . this age is not con- 


1 GB®, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 347. 

2 See art. Poles akd Posts. 

8 Rev. de I’Ecole d'Anthrop. xix. [1909] 63. _ 

4 Cultes, mythes, et religions, Paris, 1905-12, iv. 36. 

5 L’Anthropologie, xii. [1901] 190. 

6 Cave Hunting, London, 1874, p. 355. , 

7 Ancient Hunters and their Modem Representatives, Lona 1 

^ Revue socoisiennc, Feb. 1876, p. 12; of. BA ii. [1899] 478; 
L’Anthrop. xiv. [1903] 367. 
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olnsivoly proved. It is not too much to say, hovrover, that 
the gradually accumulating evidence is pointing to tho latter 
conclusion.! 

(6) Horse-staves . — Although ivo do not follow do 
Mortillet in his interpret-ation of the function of 
btltons de commandement, yet there is abundant 
evidence that in all stages of culture a rod or staff 
has been regarded os a token of authority. The 
shamans among tho Buriats of Baikal, in S. 
Siberia, are equipped with two horse-staves, made 
of wood or of iron, as part of the insignia of their 
office. When a novice is about to receive his first 
consecration, two planks are cut out of a birch- 
tree growing in the forest where tho shamans are 
buried. This is done in such a manner that the 
tree does not die, ns its death would be a bad 
omen for the shaman. From these planks tho 
wooden horse-staves are made. The implement is 
80 cm. long, having a horse’s head carved at one 
end, and at the other the form of a lioof. Some 
distance from tlie lower end tho knee-joints of the 
horse are cut out. Little bells, one of which is 
larger than the rest, are tied to the horse-staves, 
together with small conical weights of iron, blue, 
yellow, and red ribbons, and strips of ermine and 
squirrel fur. To add to tho effect, miniature 
stirrups are also attached. The iron horse-staves, 
which the shaman does not receive tilt ho is given 
the iron cap after the fifth ablution or consecration, 
resemble the wooden staves, and represent the 
horses on which he is supposed to ride to tho upper 
and lower worlds.^ The horse-staves, drums, and 
other ritual implements are kept in the shir6, a 
box 3J ft. long and 1 ft. deep, standing on four 
legs. Aecording to Klemontz, the horse-staves 
take the place of the drum among the Buriats.’ 

(c) Chios and maces. — The staves of office among 
people in higher states of culture have for tho 
most part developed out of the wooden club, 
originally intended for defensive purposes. Tho 
simplest form of club is that made by cutting off" 
the root ends of small trees to form a ‘head,’ the 
root-stumps making the iveapon the more formid- 
able and effective. The latter advantage has led 
to other clubs, not similarly provided with natural 
projections of this kind, being furnished with them 
artificially. In process of time these imitation 
root-stumps became conventionalized, especially 
when iron displaced wood in the manufacture of 
weapons.* An examination of mediffival maces 
and similar staves of office will reveal their lowly 
origin. In the ceremonial maces of tho 17th cent, 
tiie clubbed end has become tho handle, while the 
handle end has become tho larger and more im- 
posing by the addition of crowns and other 
ornamentation. 

In America every tribe used clubs for defensive 
purposes, but after the adoption of more eirectual 
weapons, as the bow and tlie lance, clubs in many 
cases were relegated to ceremonial functions. The 
chief man of the Mohave carried a potato-masher- 
shaped club in battle, similar to those found in the 
caves in S. Arizona. The Zufii used in certain 
ceremonies huge batons made of agave flower- 
stalks, and in the now fire ceremonies of the Hopi 
a priest carries a club of tho same material, shaped 
like a plumed serpent. Carved wooden batons 
were frequently carried by chiefs, shamans, and 
song-leaders on state occasions, as emblems of 
authority or rank, among tho north-west tribes 
of America. In pre-historic times long stone 
knives, beautifully flaked, appear to have been 
frequently employed as ceremonial weapons, and 

! Ct. art. Sactufior (Introductory and Primitive). 

xxiv. (1895] 80-90; cf. M. A. Czaplickn, Aboriginal 
Siberia, Oxford, 1914, p. 224. 

3 Cl. art. BoniATs, voi. lii. p. 16. 

* II- Baifour, The Evolution of Decorative Art, London, 1803, 


their use still continues in parts of California. 
Among the Kivakiutl tribe club-shaped batons, 
carved to represent various animals, are used by 
the leaders in ceremonial dances.’ 

(d) The scipio. — In early classical times tlu 
sceptre was a long staff tipped ivith a metai 
ornament carried by persons in high official 
positions — Icings, judges, consuls, priests, military 
leaders, etc. The sceptre of King Agamemnon 
was worshipped as a god at Chmronea ; a man 
acted as priest of the sceptre for a year at a time, 
and sacrifices were offered to it daily.’ Kepre- 
sentations on the walls of the painted tombs of 
Etruria show that among the Etruscans sceptres 
of great magnificence were used by kings and 
priests. From these the Roman scipio ebumevs, 
thc_ ivory rod carried by the consul, was probably 
derived. On the medallions of the later Empire 
figures are represented holding rods tipped with an 
eagle (scepintm Augvsti). 

(c) The pastoral staff. — With the advent of 
Christianity the scipio became an episcopal orna- 
ment.’ Some writers regard the crozier as the 
survival of the lituus, or rod, used by the Roman 
augurs in their divinations, because this was 
curved at the top, recalling the shepherd’s crook 
of the mediajval pastoral staff. But, since the 
crook did not appear till towards the end of the 
9th cent., this suggestion seems to be highly im- 
probable, if not altogether impossible. The only 
instance of a curve at the top of a pastoral staff 
before this time is in the sacramentary of Autun 
(c. 800),* but, os tho date of the document is un- 
certain, the evidence is of little value. The early 
illustrations of croziers represent them ns long rods 
held in tho left hand and surmounted by a sphere.’ 
This ^pe persisted till the 10th centnry. The 
curve first appeared in the West as a right-angular 
band at the top of the staff resembling a modem 
walking-stick— C. 7 ., St. Fillan’s staff atEdinburgh. 
This fact has lei some to find tho origin of the 
ornament in an ordinary walking-stick, but the 
more probable explanation seems to be that it was 
evolved out of the ancient staff of office carried by 
persons of rank as a symbol of jurisdiction. This 
view is supported by the fact that it has been 
customary from the Middle Ages for church 
officers to bear ferules, or wands, on certain 
occasions® — a custom that still survives in the 
wands carried in procession by churchwardens. 

(/) The beadle's staff. — Just as the pastoral staff 
is the symbol of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the 
mace the outward sign of the corporation, so, as 
the movement towards local self-government de- 
veloped, the authority exorcised over the parish by 
the local officers was marked by tbo beadle’s staff. 
Staves were borne by the parochial authorities 
from tho time of Elizabeth and perhaps earlier. 
It was, however, after tho Restoration that the 
beadle’s staff came into general use. The creation 
of 50 new parishes in the City of London in Queen 
Anne’s reign gave occasion for the making of a 
considerable number of staves, which accounts for 
tho fact that very many in this district bear a date 
about that time. Tho numerous examples of staff- 
heads may be divided into : (1) plain pear-shaped 
knobs, (2) statuettes of saints and models of build- 
ings such as Cripple Gate, the Tower of London, 

1 F, Boas, ‘ The Social Orpanisalion and Secret Societies ot 
tho Kwakiull Indians,' in Eep. U.S. Kat. ilus. for 1805, 
W«.shington, 1897, p. 311; A. V. Niblaok, • Coast Indians of 
S. Alaska and N, British Columbia,* t6. /or ISSS, do. 1800, p. 128. 

- Pans. IX. xl. 6. ’ Do cedes. Ojle. lib. ii. cap. v. 

4 Leopold Dclisle, ‘ Lc Saernmentaire d'Autun,' (7nz. Archeol. 
ri8S4],'p, IS, pi. 22. 

t O. JI. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities in 
the llritish Museum, London, 1001, p. 63 ; The Benedictional of 
Archbishop llobrrt, cd. II. A. Wilson, do. 1903, p. xi. 

0 Voyages liturgigues de France, Paris, 1718, p. 29 ; Archceo- 
login, lU. [1890] 277 ft. 
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etc., (3) medallions, mitres, crowns, crosses, etc.^ 
The beadle in his official robes, staff in hand, is 
still to be seen in a few churches conducting the 
preacher from the jpriest’s stall to the pulpit. The 
devout, however, will hardly regret that the quaint 
emblem of civil authority has, in most cases, given 
place to the symbol of redemption surmounting a 
tall wand of wood and metal, borne at the head 
of processions. 

liiTKRATORB. — ^Th6 literature has been given in the footnotes ; 
of. art. Beoawa. E. O. JamES. 

STARS.— See Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

STATE. — I. Evidence. — The nature of the 
state is to be discovered by the observation of 
about forty contemporary organizations ; each 
must be analysed and its value estimated both 
from the point of view of those (citizens or subjects) 
who belong to it and from the point of view of 
those who are not its citizens or subjects. But, 
since all states are results of growth, they must 
be understood by reference to the past. The 
number of states in existence is always changing : 
their organization is often entirely transformed 
and the relations of one to the other vary infinitely. 
Again, since there are many other forms of social 
organization (churches, clubs, trade unions, 
capitalist companies, etc.), the state must be 
understood by comparison ivith these, both as to 
past history and as to present circumstances. But 
underlying all organizations are the passions and 
ideas of men and women. These are to be seen 
not only in the actual structure of the forty or 
more states now existing, but also in the tendencies 
of government and law ; for these point to a future 
which is somewhat different from the present. 
And, since the actual tendencies do not always in- 
dicate the intentions or ideals of men, such ideals 
should influence our judgment of the. state ; for an 
effective ideal sometimes corrects a tendency and 
sometimes illuminates actions which appear to 
be irrational. 

An analysis of state structure at present should 
be derived less from philosophical treatises than 
ftom official reports and the unofficial comments 
on administration; for the philosopher is often 
unable to believe his eyes, even when he determines 
to use them. But the agent of the state and the 
practical man, on the other hand, seldom under- 
stand what they are doing, as the oarsman seldom 
understands mechanics. We must therefore in- 
terpret ; and for this purpose we refer to philosophic 
writers, allowing always for their tendency to 
emphasize the obsolete and discounting the national 
or provincial limitations of all ‘ classical ’ authors. 

Srom such evidence, from about forty specimens 
in contact one with the other and each with many 
different social organizations, from tendencies, 
ideals, reports, comments on administration, and 
philosophical opinions, we must discover the nature 
of the state. Every state to which we refer is 
independent of others in its internal administra- 
tion and equal, at least in theory, to all others 
in its external rights ; therefore it is called 
sovereign. Other uses of the word ‘state’ (c.y.. 
United States) we neglect, and we omit the dis- 
cussion of part-sovereignty (e.g., Oman). But, 
even if we limit the name to sovereign states, it 
must be recognized to be a name for a changing 
object and only for what is common to many 
different specimens. 

2 . General idea. — ^The state is at present the 
supreme organization of political life, and political 
life is that part of social life which is concerned 
with setting in order the various interests of man.® 

1 M. and 0. Thorpe, London Church Staves, London, 1895.' 

s See art Pomtics. 


The state is not, therefore, necessarily concerned 
with religion as the Church is, nor ivith trade as 
the company or the trade union is, nor with art 
as the academy is, although the state must take 
account and adjust the claims of all these. In 
that sense politics is architectonic ; but the state 
is not for that reason superior, as the policeman 
is not superior to the artist. There are, however, 
certain issues in which the state must take 
precedence, not only in authority, but also in 
affection, as, e.g., when order or liberty is 
threatened. The precedence due to the state in- 
purely political issues and in certain crises does 
not imply worship, since the state is a means to 
full social life and individuality and in no sense 
an end in itself. 

It is implied in this conception of the state that 
social life takes shape in different forms of ‘ com- 
munity,’ if we understand by that word any unit 
of social grou;ping the ‘frontiers’ of which are 
sufficiently definite to be felt as dividing those 
who belong to the group from those who do not. 
Some of these communities are more permanent 
than others ; some imply a more conscious common 
purpose among the members. A village community 
IS more permanent than a committee ; the members 
of a scientific society are more conscious of a 
common purpose than the members of a church. 
And among all the forms of community there are 
now distinct and co-ordinate communities or social 
organizations representing purposes or tendencies 
of men which are not normally confused or sub- 
jected one to the other ; these are states, churches/, 
labour organizations, capitalist companies, etc. 
The present distinctions of social organization are 
the result of a long development; for in earlier 
times only one forni of social organization fulfilled 
vaguely all the functions now mlfilled separately 
by very many different ‘communities.’ That 
earlier form is sometimes called a state; but we 
shall not include that meaning in our use of the 
term. At present there is a distinct form of social 
organization through which administration, law, 
police, ‘ defence,’ and other distinct social functions 
are fulfilled, and this alone we call a state. It is 
co-ordinate mth religious or trade organizations ; , 
but its relations with these are not yet clear, 
either in theory or in practice. All that is obvious 
is that a church or religious society is not a part 
or a dependency of the state; jaor is the state 
inferior to any church. Associations of those who 
have a common economic purpose are, also, not 
necessarily parts or dependencies of .the state; 
nor is the state an economic unit. The state, 
however, must not be identified with ‘ the govern- 
ment.’ It is the whole group of those who have, 
consciously or unconsciously, a common political 
purpose. We may, therefore, speak in metaphor 
of the soul of the state, as men used to speak of 
the soul of the Church. The members of a state, 
whether divided or not in religion, trade interests, 
or intellectual ' pursuits, are bound together by a 
sentiment, which is the expression of a vague 
purpose. On the other hand, this soul oi the state ■ 
is nothing without administration, which is the 
invariable sign of political life. Thus obedience 
to law is ultimately dependent upon enthusiasm 
for or acquiescence in a particular forni ot state 
life; but few men are ‘politicals’ in their inraos 
thoughts or for most of their lives, and 
very few men find in a state and its activities t 
highest and most permanent ob 3 ect of their 
enthusiasm, although many can be ‘ 

suaded that all they hold valuable 
destroyed, if the form of state life to which tn^ 
are accustomed happened to disappear, in s 
ordination to the state are all other ^forms 
organization of the same social ‘order 
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political order) — e.g., municipal or provincial 
councils, systems of education and sanitation. As 
the activities directly connected with political 
organization tend to increase, the differentiation 
of subordinate state functions proceeds farther; 
but there is no likelihood of trade or religion or 
science or art being Entirely absorbed by the state, 
although some would aim at such an artificial 
simplilication of social organization. The tangled 
luxuriance of modern society annoys many ; it is 
an object of perception, without emotion, for our 
present purpose. The state is the result of a 
relation between individuals, but all individuals 
ore grouped in various ways, and the state may 
therefore be also the result of a relation between 
their groupings; that is to say, the 'members’ 
of a state are not only individuals but also groups 
of individuals of the political order. 

3. Internal structure. — The development of social 
life through which the state has reached its present 
form and position is dealt with in the art. Politics. 
Here we must analyse the present situation in 
political life ; and for this purpose it is necessary 
to distinguish the inner structure of the state 
from its external contacts, although we must 
admit that neither would be what it is but for the 
other. Internal discord promotes external wars, 
and wars assist domestic tyranny. The internal 
structure of states is more highly developed, it 
has been given more thought, than the external 
contacts ; for frontiers were once the limits of 
interest for the majority of citizens, subjects, or 
rulers. 

(a) Administration . — The most important feature 
of internal structure is administration. The so- 
called executive is, therefore, the most general 
phenomenon of state life ; the members of the 
executive are theoretically agents of the state 
group, and their action is state action. There is 
indeed a pious belief of philosophers that they 
express the .‘real will ’ of the members (citizens or 
subjects) of the state; but the words imply too 
conscious a political life. In fact in most states 
most inhabitants acquiesce in the acts of an 
executive. This is an inherited attitude ; and the 
forms of executive or administrative action are 
also in great part inherited. There are emperors, 
kings, and also presidents, and, more powerful in 
normal life than these, permanent officials generally 
belonging to a close social caste, with others of 
subordinate castes under them — secretaries, burgo- 
masters, prefects, town clerks, inspectors, and 
policemen. In the administrative acts of these 
the state used to appear as repressive (a hindrance 
of hindrances), and now begins to appear as 
directive. 

Internal structure differs in homogeneous 
(national) states and heterogeneous (non-national 
or imperial) states ; for in the latter selected 
members of one (predominant) race administer the 
affairs of districts inhabited by other races. The 
subject races are necessarily not citizens, since 
that word implies a right to assist in choosing the 
form of administration. The frontiers of states 
therefore do not always mark distinctions of 
nationality ; but in most states the administration 
IS marked by the characteristics of one nationality, 
and unity of administration tends to eliminate the 
antagonisms of race, unless one race is oppressive 
to the other. 

Local government is roughly of two kinds — 
regional, as in Great Britain and the United 
states, or centralized, as in France and Germany, 
in the regional type of government the inhabitants 
01 small districts choose their own administrators 
for Jocal interests (sanitation, housing, roads, etc.) ; 
m the centralized systems prefects or burgomasters 
are appointed by tne central government, and the 


inhabitants of the district are allowed only advisoi'y 
functions. The two systems tend to assimilate 
through an inspectorate in the regional and local 
patriotism in the centralized state. 

As regards larger units of population (above 
about 5,000,000) administration is either unitary 
or federal. In the former nearly all provincial 
affairs are dealt with at one centre ; in the federal 
system large powers (in education, taxation, etc.) 
are given to provincial (sometimes called ‘ state ’) 
groups under the general control of a federal 
council and executive. The growth in the size 
of states has led to an increase of federal govern- 
ment, sometimes proceeding by the ‘devolution’ 
of powers from a central executive to provincial 
or district administrations, sometimes by the 
organizing of close political dependence upon a 
central authority of groups hitherto independent. 

All these differences of internal structure within 
one common character of all states show the desire 
to make administration effective over large areas, 
while allowing for divergent interests of different 
localities, nationalities, or political capacities. 
There is no universal method of distinguishing 
interests peculiar to small groups from those 
common to many CToups or indeed to the whole 
human race, and all good methods of administra- 
tion allow for a continual change in such interests. 

(6) Legislation . — Administration is, as it were, 
the action of the state, but legislation is its mind 
or •null. A permanent instrument of continuous 
legislation is, however, a comparatively recent 
development in the life of states ; and, although 
the executive has always depended upon the mind, 
will, or opinion of the state group, there was for 
long no voice for such will or opinion. Even now 
in many states (France, Italy, etc.), by a device 
known as ‘administrative law,’ the members of 
the executive are given a legal position which 
divides them from the ordinary citizen. The 
state, acting by its appointed agents, is given 
special privileges (courts, etc.) as against the 
ordinary citizen. This system, although it is a 
development of the old autocratic government, is 
not simply primitive, and it does not tend to 
disappear. It seems to be a distinct line of 
development, and is contrasted with the ‘rule of 
law,’ under which the agents of the state itself 
can be tried in the common courts. The latter 
system is peculiarly English ; but it has no hold 
in countries in which the strength of state 
administration is believed to be of the first 
importance. 

The vitality of the state is generally concen- 
trated in a representative body, parliament, or 
chamber, in wliich new needs are met by new 
enactments. But some states have fixed or rigid 
constitutions, or bodies of law within which Sie 
powers of the representative chamber are confined, 
while other states depend upon an undefined tradi- 
tion which may be indefinitely modified by the 
legislature. Between these two extreme types are 
the majority of state systems. Where the unity 
of the state is not ‘ natural,’ or where the sense of 
that unity is not innate in the citizens, the fixed or 
rigid constitution is strongest; but, where there is 
a long tradition of unity, what seems to be the 
very essence of the state can be changed by the 
legislature of the day. The judicature is often 
said to be a third function udthin the state, but it 
is hardly on a level with the two others. In most 
states those who decide the meaning of law or 
apply it to cases are subordinated either _ to_ the 
legislature or to the executive. The judicial 
system is, however, an expression of the will or 
mind of the state, intermediate between the legis- 
lative and the executive. 

(c) Parties.— Hho life of the state in the legis- 
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lature, and sometimes even in the executive, is 
shown in modern times by political parties, which 
with many variations in different lands seem in 
every state to conform roughly to two types— one 
devoted to the maintenance and development of 
established tradition, the other concerned with 
general principles of reform. Parties are also 
sometimes formed by social or economic classes 
for their own advantage ; and sometimes the party 
is only the following of a strong person. It is 
usual to suppose that the parties in any state 
stand for differences which are subordinate to the 
common interest of all the citizens of that state ; 
but this view is difficult to maintain in cases 
where the principles of the party refer to policy in 
general and not to specific local means to order 
and liberty. There is a tendency to underrate the 
value of parties in giving political consciousness, 
because of the abuses of party manipulation for 
trivial ends. 

4. External contacts. — It is essential to the 
understanding of the state to note that every state 
is commonly regarded, by those who do not belong 
to it, as an armed band. The structure of every 
state and the attitude of its citizens are indeed 
greatly alfected by the fact that every state is in 
contact with other states. The inherited contact 


some expect, the tendency will result in small 
states becoming mere satellites to empires ; but 
already, in spite of the theory of international 
law, the ‘ Great Powers ’ arrange differences with- 
out consulting other states. The increase in the 
size of states involves that similar administration 
and similar laws are established among great 
numbers who inhabit vast spaces ; and therefore 
the frontiers of political administration are fewer. 
If frontiers are regarded as sources of friction, the 
decrease in their number involves a decrease in the 
probabilities of war ; and the greater size of states 
is, from this point of view, an advantage. But a 
larger state involves a greater number of officials 
and, what is more important, a greater separation 
between citizens and these officials, their agents. 
The result is that state action tends to become 
dehumanized, and no responsibility is felt by the 

g eneral body of citizens for the acts done on their 
ehalf. Thus the good effects of democratization 
are often counteracted by the evil effects of official- 
ism, This obviously is not peculiar to political 
organization. The same causes have led to 
increase in the size and decrease in the numbers of 
businesses ; and large financial companies tend to 
destroy the sense of moral responsibility among 
their members for the actions done in their 


may be described as suspicion tempered by diplo- 
matic comity ; but economic and cultural develop- 
ment has led to important beginnings of inter-state 
organization (the Universal Postal Union, etc.). 
There are administrative changes in the external 
structure of the state, and administration of this 
new kind tends to increase. It will undoubtedly 
change the common attitude towards 'other’ 
states ; and therefore it will affect the nature of 
the state. But the older non-administrative and 
quasi-legislative system of international law, to- 
gether with its culminating expression in The 
Hague Conferences, has also considerably modified 
the nature of the state. Under such influences the 
state in its external contacts appears as one among 
many co-ordinate and equal political institutions ; 
and state action, though not politically ‘sanc- 
tioned,’ is morally estimated by reference to a 
vague consensus of civilized opinion in all states. 
Tins section of state life is now developing rapidly, 
and therefore no conclusive or schematic view can 
be had of it. 

In the external contacts of the state, Avhete 
political organization has made no progress, crises 
occur Avhich lead to a periodic atavism known as 
war. Preparations for this affect the structure 
and conduct of all states, and some states are so 
greatly affected that certain Avriters have thought 
Avar the highest function of state life. In Avar the 
external contacts of the belligerent states are 
reduced to force and fraud. There have been 
stages in state development Avhen it seemed as if 
force and fraud Avould oe delimited by distinguish- 
ing citizens from soldiers, neutrals from belliger- 
ents, and otherAvise combining political and military 
conceptions ; but it seems likely that such attempts 
Avill fail, because of the economic interdependence 
of groups and the more destructive mechanisms of 
modem times. 

5, Tendencies. — The facts Avhich we have so far 
analyzed are the result of about 2000 years of 
development, and the development has not ceased. 
In order to understand the state, therefore, Ave 
must look toAvarcls the future. The general tend- 
encies are as folloAVS. 

(1) There has been an increase in the size (area 
and population), Avith a decrease in the number, of 
states. This decrease Avas most marked in the 
19th cent, and has been due not only to conquest 
but also to political jiubordination folloAving 
economic pressure. It is' -not clear Avhether, as 


interest. 


(2) The second important tendency is the in- 
creasing frequency of contact betAveen all states, 
even those far distant. Frontiers have become 
lines of contact as much as marks of division. 
Commercial treaties increase in number, and 
diplomacy is a continuous process, inter-relating 
all states. Here also the political Avorld is like the 
economic ; and, as in the economic sphere a Avorld 
market is created by contact, so in the political 
sphere contact produces similarity of moral 
standards, of action, and even of administrative 
structure. If the trend of events in the 19th cent, 
continues, there Avill be much more common poli- 
tical ground for the Avhole human race, and this 
may possibly result in developing the League of 
Nations. 

(3) On the other hand, there is a third tendency 
to variety of political structure. The monarchies 
of the 18th cent, Avere much more like one another 


than are the republics of the 20th. Political con- 
sciousness is more highly developed, and the result 
is a greater variety in the devices of administra- 
tion ; c.g., neAV methods of local government are 
being tried in various states. 

(4) Underlying the variety of structure there is 
a general tendency toAvards Avhat may be called by 
the old name of democracy. The simple-minded 
faith of Rousseau, indeed, is not accepted without 
corrections ; but there is undoubtedly an increas- 
ing control of government in most states by the 
ordinary citizen. This is no obstacle either in 
theory or in practice to the recognition of special 
ability. With this avo may connect the increase 
of state action in favour of the greater number of 
the inhabitants of the territory of the state. I he 
rights of the majority are being recognized even 
before their poAver is acquired. Wagejlavery, 
starvation, and premature death, noAV suffered by 
nine-tenths of the human race, may yet be regardea 
as of greater political importance than the rights 
of property ’ or the development of trade ; but the 
nine-tenths of the race are politically powerless, 
and state-action — c.y., to decrease infant mortality 
— ^Avill depend, not upon the number Ayhq havo the 
vote, but upon the sense of responsibility 
voters. In the neAV democracy the citizen thinics 
in neAV terms, not in the terms of family, trade, 


party, or frontier. , 

6. Interpretation. — Such tendencies ^ the 
indicate the ideals Avhich fitfully illuminate poll 
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cal change. Tlie intention of all those who are 
conscious of state life appears to be the attainment 
and maintenance of oraer and liberty— as much 
order as will allow all members of the state to 
develop their powers and as much liberty as will 
permit security of tenure or certainty of expecta- 
tion. The kind of life desired, however, varies so 
much in different localities that what satisfies one 
group seems to another to be tyranny or licence, 
we arc driven therefore to a philosophic inter- 
pretation of those human passions and ideas which 
result in ever-changing political organizationa A 
great part of the traditional interpretation is 
obsolete, and the inherited language is somewhat 
misleading. The state is not to be confused with 
society, and we must not identify individuality 
irith citizenship. The problem of the citizen 
and the state is only one phase of the general 
problem of the individual and society. The ‘real 
ivill ’ of the philosophers’ creed is to be found in 
various social forms, not all in a hierarchy, but 
some co-ordinate. Any one civilized man is 
normally a meeting-place, occasionally a point of 
conflict, between different social allegiances which 
arise out of his different interests or emotions. 
He has special relations to others in accordance 
with their common dwelling-place, or language, or 
religion, or trade, or culture ; and the state is that 
group of men, women, and children so related as to 
accept or to maintain a special method of obtain- 
ing order and liberty. Men so related are difierent 
from what they would be if, by an impossible 
hypothesis, they can be supposed to be separate 
atoms. There is no atomic individual. But, on 
the other hand, the state is not a new mind or 
soul. It is a reality of the social order, and meta- 
phors drawn from the individual are misleading. 
The unity and fullness of state life are, however, 
often greater than those of a church or a trade 
union. 

We have pointed out the signs of state life in 
administration and policy ; but the State of which 
men sing, for which men die, is not the officialism 
of Washington or Whitehall. It may in meta- 
phor be called a spirit or a soul, and it is expressed 
m myth as Britannia, La France, or Deutschland, 
although confused in such myth rvith the spirit of 
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a nation. A nation, as distinct from a state, is 
usually held to be a group of those who speak the 
same language, are physically related, and accept 
the same moral tradition ; and, where the bound- 
aries of a state administration do not coincide with 
national distinctions, there are conflicts of allegi- 
ance. Otlier social groupings, such as chiirche.s, 
trading companies, and trade unions, also cause 
conflicts with state loyalty. Thelimitof allegiance 
is to he found by reference to the purpose for 
which state administration exists. No man is 
bound to support the action of a state official or 
even of the whole body of citizens in the sphere of 
fine art, for the state is not an institution for the 
purposes of artistry, nor is it supremo over art 
institutions. The precise delimitation of state 
functions may be difficult, but a limit does exist. 
In normal life, however, the conflict of claims is 
infrequent, and few are driven to decide a conflict 
of allegiance. The majority act impulsively on no 
consistent principles. It is therefore almost use- 
less to define what we mean by the word ‘ state,’ 
as it would he useless, except for purely legal 
purposes, to define what we mean by ‘ man.’ State 
administration must he believed, by those who 
benefit directly, to exist for securing order and 
developing freedom. But every one of the institu- 
tions now- called states is performing other func- 
tions besides tliis ; and some such states appear to 
non-citizens to be obstructing that for wliicli the 
state should exist. Again, every state is changing 
its nature under our veiw eyes; and it seems 
probable that the politic.al and social life of the 
next century will create clearer distinctions 
between the different forms of organization within 
society and a rapid development of state activities. 

LlizaATORB.— B. Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of 
the Stated, London, 1910 ; J. K. Bluntschli, Theory of the State, 
Eng. It., Oxford, 18S5; A. V. Dicey, Introd. to the Study of 
the Law of the Comtitutiont, London, IDOS ; J. N. Figgis, 
Churches in the Modem State, do. 1913 ; L. T. Hobhouse, The 
Metaphysical Theory of the State, do. 1918: G. Jelllnek, Das 
Recht des modemen Slaates-, Berlin, 1005 ; A. L. Lowell, 
Gocemments and Parties in Continental Europe, 2 vols., 
London, 1890; R. M. Maciver, Community, do. 1917; H. 
Michel, LIdie de I'Etat, Paris, 1890: H. Sidgwick, The 
Elements of Politics^, London, 1897 ; R. K. Wilson, The 
Province of the Slate, do. 1911 ; L. S. Woolf, International 
Government, do. 19ia C. DeLISLE BURNS. 
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STATE OF THE DEAD (Primitive and 
— I. Introductory. — No subject connected 
iTith his p.5ychic life has so engrossed the mind of 
ninn as that of his condition after death. Savages 
in all regions of the world have generally very 
Clear pnd vivid conceptions of the spirit-world — its 
‘lie, its characteristics, its landscapes — and this 
^ggests an intense preoccupation witli the subject. 
, . )yide-_spread fear of the dead points to a very 
pninitiyo idea that their state was not one in which 
iite had ended. Death had cut off energies ; that 
was obvious enough; but were there not other 
energies at work, or were not those energies 
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capable of manifestation in subtle, mysterious 
ways? 'l^Hiether men at first believed in a spirit, 
soul, or ghost, separate from the body-, or not, there 
seems every reason to believe that they regarded 
the dead as still carry-ing on some kind of existence, 
which rendered them objects of dread. Where 
burial was in use, perhaps the simplest idea was 
that the dead man lived on in the grave in bodily 
form. Such practices as binding the dead with 
cords, laying heavy stones or a mound of earth on 
the grave (doubtless to prevent their egress), or 
feeding the dead at the grave, or, again, the idea 
that the dead could come forth from the grave. 
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not merely as spirits, but in the body — the root 
of the vampire superstition — all point in this 
direction. It is even confirmed by the fact that, 
■where a separable spiritual essence is believed in, 
the spirit or ghost is invariably associated for a 
longer or shorter time -with the grave, lingering 
round it for some days. The grave is the dead 
man’s house — an idea surviving in the Scandinavian 
belief that the barro'w is the abiding-place of the 
dead in bodily form. The idea of a subterranean 
•world of the dead was probably of early origin, 
many graves together merging into one wide 
region underground, the individual grave or 
tumulus aflbrding entrance to or egress from it. 
In the belief of many tribes the subterranean 
region is in the west, towards the setting sun. 
As the sun dies each day and sinks in the west, 
often to shine in the place of the dead, so man 
also goes in that direction. This idea of a western 
region of the dead is still found where an island 
spirit-world is believed in, or even, as with many 
prairie tribes of N. America, a distant paradise 
on the plains into which the sun seems to sink. 
Often, too, the idea of a return to the place whence 
the ancestors of the tribe first came, whether that 
was underground or not, is entertained. Again, 
where the spirit-land is on the surface of the earth, 
it is situated in distant mountains or valleys. 
Probably the conception of a spirit-world in 
heaven, or on the lieavenly bodies, Avas not of 

E rimitive origin. As some think, it may have 
een suggested by the custom of cremation : as 
the smoke of the pyre rose upwards, so also did 
the soul. 

The clear view of the other world found in many 
savage beliefs shows that men had thought much 
about it. Their fundamental idea of it was 
necessarily its likeness to this world ; imagination 
then made it all that man could wish for ; it was 
better, pleasanter, happier than this world. On 
the other hand, it might not be so good, but such 
an other Avorld Avas usually for unAvorthy persons, 
and here retributive ideas, though not ahvays on 
strictly ethical grounds, be^n to daAvn. The 
thoughts of men affected their dreams or trance- 
states. They believed that they saAv the other 
Avorld or that their spirits had been transported 
there. Dreams, trances, sAvoons, aflected by the 
belief, reacted upon it in turn and gave greater 
detail to it. 

Savages often assert that their knowledge of the state of the 
dead is derived from dreams. The Andaman Isianders, who 
think that no mortal has ever gone to the other world, assert 
that -a medicine-man once had a dream about itl The New 
Caledonians derive their knowledge from convulsionaries who 
have visited the land of the dead in trances— i.e. from their 
vivid dream escperiences.^ The Sin also have gained acquaint- 
ance with it from men who died for a time (passed into a 
swoon) and looked into the spirit-region, though they, like 
many other tribes, say that much knowledge was gained from 
the dead, who once returned bodily to enjoy a feast.® Medicine- 
men, who are very commonly believed to project their spirits 
into the other world, are also propagators of knowledge 
regarding it.* 

The long journey to the other Avorld, the 
obstacles encountered, the ordeals to be under- 
gone, the spirits or demons to be met Avith, 
are often the subject of elaborate mythical ac- 
counts, and due preparation is made for the 
journey and its trials by the burying of objects 
with the dead, by the possession of necessary tatu 
marks, mutilations, and the like, or by acquaint- 
ance Avith Avhat is likely to befall one. Where the 
sea has to be crossed, the boat is generally more 
or less magical. Constantly, too, Ave meet with 
the idea of a bridge over a river, ravine, or gulf. 
To cross tills narroAV log, serpent, or knife-edge 

l-.E. H. Man, JA/idi. [18SS1 161. 

9 J. J. Atkinson, FL xiv. (10O3J 257. 

* 11 MBEW [1891], p. 148. 

4 Sec also art. Descest to Hades (Ethnic), { x. 


bridge is usually an ordeal.' The journey of souls 
to the other Avorld is often the subject of detailed 
descriptive myths, aflbrding knoAAdedge to the soul 
of what it Avill encounter, just as in the Egyptian 
Boo7c of the Dead and the Orphic-Pythagorean 
tablets buried Avith the corpse. In Piji it forms 
the subject of a long poem,® and elseAvhere it is 
almost equally elaborate, or may even be roughly 
mapped out.® To aid the dead man oii the Avay, 
to give him light or Avarmth, fires are very 
commonly lit on the grave, and in order to satisfy 
his hunger food-offerings are placed there, or 
regular feasts for the dead are made from time to 
time,* Avhile moccasins or (at higher levels) shoes 
may be supplied to the corpse as protection against 
the rough journey.® Having once reached the 
other world, the spirit, according to Avell-nigh 
universal belief, can return to earth, mostly to its 
old haunts, often invisibly, but sometimes mani- 
festing itself in various Avays. 

The heliefa of most savape peoples regarding the state of the 
dead are seldom of one exclusive pattern. There are instancco 
of this, but often different views are held, even of a contra- 
dictory kind. Where no fixed dogmatic creed is taught and 
believed, traditional belief will vary, and different beliefs, 
perhaps evolved by one people or taken over from Other 
tribes, will be found in different sections of a tribe. A savage 
may entertain alternative or even contradictory beliefs without 
feeling their incompatibility. Such beliefs, however, become 
more reconcilable when they concern the late of the various 
souls with which a human body is often supposed to be 
animated. 


Hoav soon man began to believe in a state of 
the dead cannot noAv be discovered. But, Avhile 
skeletons unearthed belonging to the earlier stages 
of the palfEolithic culture have not apparently been 
tliose of corpses carefully buried, this need not pre- 
clude the supposition that burial-rites Avere in use 
then.® In late Acheulean times evidence of these 
begins to be found. Tlien and in the Moustcrinn 
period the dead Avere buried in or laid out on 
the floors of grottos and caverns. ^ Some of the 
skeletons are m a crouching position, and stone 
tools or bones of animals, possibly remains of food- 
offerings, are found Avith them.’ In the next,pr 
Aurignacian, period the evidence of ceremonial 
burim and the existence of grave-goods continues. 
Some skeletons are embedded in a mass of small 
shells, or the headrests on a stone, or has a necklet 
and a croAvn of shells. Others lie in a bed of red 
earth. Implements are also found Avitli the 
skeleton, as Avell as remains of food. In some 
cases a number of skeletons are carefully interred 
together.® The Magdalenian age burials (e.y., at 
Laugerie Basse and Chancelade) and those the 
Azilian-Tardenoisiau horizon (as at Ofnet, Mas 
d’Azil, and Fbre-en-Tardenois) show etjuaily pnd 
even more elaborate traces of ceremonial burial. 
In all these cases the frequent connexion of tomb 
and liearth, tlie carefully prepared attitude of the 
body, its interment in a special layer of foreiCT 
material, the custom of collective burial, and the 
presence of grave-goods and food-offerings point to 
reverence for the dead, to some religious concep- 
1 See art Bruiqb, vol. ii. p. 852 f., and later sections of this 
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tions, and to some belief in survival after death.* 
In the neolithic a"e the ritual of burial and the 
graves and sepulchral monuments are still more 
Sahorate, the rites including discarniture, painting 
and adorning the body or ^eleton, very complete 
deposition of grave-goods, and occasionally second- 
ary burial. So, too, in the bronze age similar 
respect for the dead is found. Such careful atten- 
tion to them argues fixed religious beliefs and 
some clear conception of a future life, and this is 
confirmed by the existence of similar burial customs 
among savage tribes known to possess elaborate 
beliefs regarding the state of the dead.** 

For a comparative view of the subject, the vari- 
ous beliefs of different peoples may be classified 
and each described under a different heading, but 
always with the condition, noted above, regarding 
variety of beliefs among the same people. Often, 
too, those beliefs merge into each other. In most 
cases savages limit their conception of the other 
world to their own people, not troubling them- 
selves about the fate of other tribes, except in 
some instances regarding souls of enemies as their 
slaves or allotting to them an evil destiny. How 
far an unending immortality is consciously believed 
in is seldom quite clear. In some instances the 
soul dies a second or even a third death, and there 
is an end of it. Probably in most cases savages 
do not trouble much about the condition of long- 
dead ancestors, unless these are famous enough to 
have their memory preserved for generations. As 
little do they trouble themselves about the duration 
of the future life. Ghosts are feared as lon^ as 
they exist or have power to revisit the earth. The 
fear is greatest for those most recently dead j more 
distant dead persons are forgotten by degrees, 
hence not feared, and their existence is not a 
matter of inquiry. Frequently, according to 
Hertz, the fear is neatest as long as the process 
of decomposition lasts, and until the secondary 
funeral rites are accomplished.* 

_ See further art. Blest, Abode of the (Primi- 
tive and Savage), § i. 

2. ExtincUon after death. — ^There are very few 
savage peoples rvho believe in utter extinction, and, 
where tlie belief exists, it arises perhaps as much 
from lack of interest in other-world conditions — 


an unusual attitude with the savage — as from a 
sceptical outlook. On the other hand, it is not 
uncommon to find that extinction or some very 
undesirable^ fate is expected for the common herd 
or for certain persons obnoxious to society. 

Some American Indian tribes, or individual 
members of tribes who believe in a future life, are 
said to entertain no such beliefs ; and among the 
natives of Kiwai on the Fly River, British New 
Guinea, while there is a definite belief in a future 
hfe, some think that there may be no such state.* 
Hyadcs and Deniker report of the Fuegians that 
they have no belief in a future life, yet some of 
them believe that the walapatu, who make strange 
noises at night and try to enter the huts and eat 
them, are spirits of the dead. Others, however, 
regard them as men of a neighbouring tribe.* The 
Ahipones, again, are said to be ignorant of what 
uecomes of the soul after death and not to think 
*”T*iring. Yet they believe that spirits of the 
u^u become visible at the call of the necromancer, 
1 Dechelettc, 1. SOIL 

.* V'-. Dcchelette, I. 45011. ; T. E. Peet, The Stone and Bronze 
Sieily, Oxford, 1009, p. IISIT., ICOff., and 
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and that certain small ducks which fly by night 
are souls. There is also some belief that ancestral 
spirits are in the Pleiades.* 

3. Vague ideas of a future state. — The case of 
the Ahipones just mentioned illustrates what is 
not uncommon among some savages, viz. a vague 
conception of the future life, joined with the view 
that there is no special region of the dead. They 
remain about the homestead or in some neighbour- 
ing part of the country, or haunt the grave, or 
wander aimlessly around. 

The Aetas, a Negrito people of the Philippine 
Islands, believe that the spirits of the dead are all 
around, or that they enter one spirit inhabiting a 
large boulder.* Some of the Dravidian tribes of 
India are equally vague in their belief. The Kotis 
worship a stone into which the spirit of the dead 
man is supposed to have entered on the eleventh 
day after cremation.* Anibng the Coorgs of 
Mysore large forests, untrodden by human foot, 
are set apart as abodes of deified ancestors.* On 
the fifth day after a death the Gonds recall the 
soul, and, catching a fish or an insect, bring it to 
the house and place it among the sainted dead of 
the family, believing that the spirit has thus been 
brought back to the liouse. Sometimes the animal 
is eaten in the belief that the spirit will be reborn 
as a child. Ancestors are represented by pebble.s 
kept in the sacred part of the house. Good souls 
are easily appeased, but bad souls and spirits of 
those dying a violent or unnatural death are 
mischievous.* The Nagas of E. Assam are doubt- 
ful whether the spirit remains in the corpse or at 
the grave or goes to a far country. Some think 
that it dwells on a high hill to the west, others 
that it remains in stone monuments near the 
village, and others that it goes to an underground 
paradise, like this world, where it dies a second 
time and goes to a lower state. Dying there once 
more, it returns to earth as a butterfly or small 
house-fly and then perishes for ever.* The Khqnds 
bring back souls to the house through the medium 
of a cock or a spider, and feed them twice a year 
with rice, but they also believe that souls are 
reborn in children. Spirits of men killed by tigers 
are believed to guide tigers in search of fresh 
victims.* Among the Veddas of Ceylon the nae 
yaku, or recently dead, are believed to attend on 
Kande Yaka, though there is no idea as to his 
whereabouts. Spirits of the dead are vaguely 
supposed to be all around or in hills, caves, and 
rocks. Spirits of wives of headmen haunt slopes 
or tops of hills, where they are sometimes jealous 
of people gathering honey. Certain yaku, probably 
those of the forgotten dead, are regarded as at- 
tached to forest glades, large trees or rooks, and 
hill-tops. In the last case they tend to take the 
name of the hill. A regular cult is ofiered to all 
these spirits.® 

In Africa many Bantu tribes appear to have 
little or no idea of a future place of souls. 

01 the southern Bantu Jlacdonald says that the spirit-world 
Is very hary and uncerLain to their minds.o Sometimes, as 
with the Thonca, several ideas seem to be current. Thus these 
people think that spirits go to a great vUiage under tlic earth 
where everything is white, and where tliey 'tiil and reap, and 
possess cattle and everything else in abundance. The funeral 
rites, however, suggest that the grave is the house of the dead, 
while a third belief places ancestral spirits in sacred woods, 


1 M. Dobrizholler, An Account of the Ahipones, tr. S. 
Coleridge, London, 1822, ii. 74 f., 270; T. Waitz, Anthropotogie 
der SalurrSlker, Leipzig, 1859-72, iii. 601 ; see also art. illSAi, 
vol. viil. p. 4815. 

2 See BBE ix. 274». » IGf, Oxford, 1007-09, xv. 389. 

4 Ib. xi. 25. t Tb. xii. 325. 

6 W. H. Ihirness, JAI xxxii. [1002] 463. 

7 IGI XV. 281 f. ; Census of India, 1911, vol. xii., Madras, pt. 
Lp.63. 

“ 0. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 133, 140, 151. 

8 J. Macdonald, JAI xs. [1891] 120. 
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intrusion on which is tabu, and where they live a family life 
under human form, but appear to the living as snakes.i The 
Bageshu think that spirits remain about the house, making their 
wants known through dreams.2 The Awemba speak vaguely of 
their friends as becoming good spirits in the other world, but 
nothing is said of its whereabouts. Souls of chiefs haunt the 
thickets in which they are buried, and sometimes appear as 
pythons.3 The Ba-Huana think that man possesses two souls: 
one, the bun, disappears at death, none knows where, except 
that the 6un of a man with many fetishes may enter a large 
animal ; the other soul, the dosni, lingers in the air, visits 
its friends, and haunts enemies.^ The Baganda believe that 
spirits had to appear before the god of death, Walumbe, to give 
an account of their deeds and to pay their respects to him. 
They do not appear to have been rewarded or punished, and 
after this audience they returned to the places where their 
bodies lay. Ghosts dwelt among the living and played at noon- 
tide in the gardens, but they were also attached to their jaw- 
bones, and those of kings were kept in special temples.® Ghosts 
of common people among the Ba-hiraa wander round the kraals, 
after having visited a distant land. Kings are believed to 
become lions, princes and princesses serpents.® The Ba-Mbala 
think that the soul wanders about, and, if the grave is neglected, 
it disturbs or causes the death of its relatives. If it is satisfied, 
it takes the form of some animal, the kind and size of which 
depend upon the position held by the deceased in life.7 

Among the Wagogo of E, Africa, though souls 
are worshipped, little is known as to a spirit-land, 
but there may exist some belief in transmigration.® 
The A-Kamba and other E. African tribes think 
the aiimu, or spirits of ancestors, of which every 
one has several in his body, sit at death in trees, 
good and bad apart. Miniature huts are built for 
them, and the woods cannot be trespassed on with 
impunity. These spirits are controlled by the 
impersonal deity Mulunga and speak through 
mediums. Each wife of a mortal man has also 
a spirit-husband, on whom largely depends her 
fruitfulness.® The A-kikiiyu think that spirits 
wander about and haunt the huts, while some pass 
into animals. Others, again, go to Mi-i-ri-nuja 
Mi-kon-go-i, a residence of the dead of former 
generations. The whole belief regarding the dead 
is vague. The tribes of E. Central Africa — 
Angoni, Manganya, etc. — believe that the dead 
live on in the old place and see all that goes on 
there, but sometimes they appear as animals in 
order to play pranks.^* 

The Hottentots abandoned the village at a death, 
lest the dead should return and torment them; 
medicine-men had the power to exorcize the ghosts, 
whose presence was indicated by rattling noises, 
while they beat the living almost to death. 
Prayer was made at the grave, however, and water 
was thrown on it soon after burial, ‘to cool the 
soul.’ Souls were said to go to God, but where pre- 
cisely their locality was is uncertain, though the i 
belief that stars were souls or eyes of the deceased j 
may indicate that they were somewhere in the sky. 
Criminals and slaves killed by their masters were 
left to be devoured by beasts and so annihilated.^® 

Unlike some other African Pygmies, those of 
the Congo region are said to have little or no belief 
in a life after death, though some of the dead are 
vaguely thought to live on as snakes or red bush- 
pigs, whose strange bristles attract the attention 
of these people by their bright colour.^® 

Apart from such Bantu tribes as have been noted 

J H. A. Junod, Tht Life of a S. African Tribe, Neuchltel, 
1912-13, p. 850 f. 

* J. Eoscoe, JltAI xxxix. [1909] 188. 

» J. H. WestSheane, JRAI xxxvi. [1906] 162. 

* E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ib. p. 291. 

6 J. Eoscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, pp. 281 ff., 316. 

6 Eoscoe, JRAI xxxvii. [1907] 101 f. 

I Torday and Joyce, J AJ xxxv. [1905] 417. 

8 H. Cole, JAI xxxii. 328. 

SO. W. Hoble;', The Ethnology of A-Kamba and other E. 
African Tribes, Cambridge, 1910, p. 85 1. 

10 W. S. and K. Boutledge, With a Prehistoric People ; the 
Akikhyu of British E. ASriea, London, 1910, p. 240. 

II Macdonald, JAI xxii. [1893] 114. 

13 T. Hahn, !rsu7ii-llGoam, theSupreme Being oftheKhoi-Khoi, 
London, 1881, pp. 85, 109, 112 f. ; G. Fritsoh, Die Eingeborenen 
Siid-Afrika's, Breslau, 1872, p. 338 ; A. Le Eoy, La Religion des 
primiii/s, Paris, 1911, p. ^4. 

IS H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, London, 1902, H. 
689, George Grenfell and the Congo, do. 1908, ii. 632. 


above, most African races — ^Negroes, etc. — liave 
more definite beliefs regarding the dead, whicli. 
indeed, other Bantu groups are known to possess. 

While with most of the Papuo-Melanesian tribes 
in New Guinea the belief in the other world is full 
and clear, with some of them it is not so. 


The natives in the Cape King William district regard the 
spirits of the dead as playing by day in open meadows and 
hiding at night in the forest. There is also a belief in trans- 
migration, while some think that spirits go eastwards to Bukaua 
on Huon Gulf to spend a shadowy existence there.l. The 
Papuans of Wakatimi (Dutch New Guinea) regard niniki 
(ghosts) as ‘ things which you could not see but are here and 
there in the air about you,’ and when asked where souls have 
gone point vaguely to the horizon, repeating the word ‘ far.’* 

Other sporadic instances of vague beliefs are , 
found in S. America, where certain tribes in 
Colombia think that the ghosts wander round 
their earthly dwellings after death, or, in the 
belief of the Orinoco tribes, round their graves.* 
The Lenguas of Paraguay have similar beliefs and 
think that the spirits can be seen at night. , There 
is also a belief in a gloomy under world.* 

The Mafvdu, a Negrito people modified by Papuan influence, 
think that the ghost at death goes to the mountains, where it 
becomes, if under 46 years of age, the shimmering li^ht on the 
ground where the sun penetrates the forest, or, if older, a 
fungus. What precise meaning is attached to ‘become’ was 
not ascertained. Ghosts come down from the mountains to 
pet ghostly food, but whether os shimmering light and fungus 
18 not clear. If a ghost is dissatisfied with his mountain abode, 
he may return to the village, not apparently ns light or fungus, 
and there he does harm. Natives avoid this shimmering light 
and fungus when on the mountains.’® 


4. The state of the dead similar to earthly life. 
— Such a similarity is definitely asserted in the 
beliefs of many "widely scattered peoples ; of others 
it may be deduced from the available data. But 
it should be observed that occasionally the con- 
ditions of life in the other world may be slightly 
better than those here, though not enough so to 
mark these instances as distinctively apart. Less 
often, too, the state of the dead may be regarded 
as not so good as that which they enjoyed on 
earth. We shall consider here some instances of 
such a future state in which it is more or less 
clearly expressed that it is open to every one. 

Where a definite future life is believed in by the 
Bantu tribes of Africa, it is usually conceived as 
being on the whole similar , to this life. The 
Basutos conceive it as underground — mosinid, ' the 
abyss’ — Avith green valleys and "villages like those 
of earth, Avhere man’s feelings, ideas, and doings 
are much the same as here. Others think that the 
shades are calm and silent, Avithout joy and_ with- 
out grief.® Where the Zulu belief is definite, it 
also refers to an under world Avliich men haA?e 
Ausited from this Avorld, but combined Avith this is 
the common idea that the dead re-appear as snakes 
— a general Bantu belief.® . The Bondei belief is 
that souls go into a mountain (Mlinga) by a brass 
door, but they can also Avander about on earth and 
cause dreams,® Among the western Bantu, 
the future life is vaguely conceived, it is still a 
shadoAA’y replica of this life. The spint^Avorld iS 
regarded as being all around men, good and bad 
living together in Njambi’s town, much as they do 
here, but free from the limitations of tins life, i he 
great, good, and rich remain in the spint-AvorJd 
and form a class of spirits called amrt, who may 

1 E. Neuhanss, Deutseh Eeu-Guinea, Berlin, 1011, iL 245. 
^^'a. F. E. AVollaston, Pygmies and Papuans, London, 1912, 
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•wander sis ghosts, or tahe some visible form, or be 
born as children or as animals.* The Yaos think 
that the lisoka, or soul, leaves its earthly abode 
never to return, and goes to Mulun^u (God, or the 
spirit-world, or the aggregate of all spirits). The 
spirit is there endowed with such powers as it 
never had on earth and is worshipped in the 
ancestral cult which predominates among the 
people.*' 

Several Negro tribes believe in different non- 
material parts of man, the fate of which after 
death is of a varied kind. 


Among the Tshi- and Ewe-speaking peoples there is a clear 
beliet in two non-material parts : (1) the kra (Tshi), Zutoo (Ewe), 
a sort of guardian, indwelling spirit, which existed before a 
man’s birth and has already served many men ; its connexion 
with an individual terminates at death, when it becomes a sisa 
^ahi) or floli (Ewe). The sisa may be reborn at once or may 
remain with the corpse as a kra, but then must eventuallj- 
become a sisa and retire to the iand of the insisa, across the 
river Volta, where the insisa live and build houses. Thence it 
may return and annoy the living if their kra is absent — e.g., in 
sickness or dreams. The iloli lingers by the grave for a time 
and then enters a newly-born child or an animal, becoming a 
lutro again. Failing this, it wanders about, doing good or ill 
according to its disposition. (2) The srahman (Tshi) or edsitto 
(Ewe) is a ghostly counterpart of the man. If he dies before 
his time— e.p., in battle or by accident — it lingers round his 
dweliing before setting out for Srahmanadzi, the land of ghosts. 
Srahmanadzi is a shadowy counterpart of this world, where 
chiefs are chiefs and slaves are slaves, but it is gloomier than life 
here. Houses, forests, and rivers there are all ghosts of those 
once existing on earth. Every one retains the age at which he 
died, as Weil as any bodily imperfections possessed in life. 
Edsie is the Ewe counterpart of Srahmanadzi ; by the eastern 
Ewe it is calied Kutome. There is no belief in immortality 
among the Ewe : their Dead land is inh-abited only by ghosts 
of the recently dead, who are cognizant of what goes on here 
and sometimes cause sickness when they desire the services of 
their descendants.s 

The Kagoro of the Niger believe that all men have shadows 
or souls with the voice and form of the body. The soul must 
cross the stream which separates this world from the next by 
a bridge, and, if its body is not really dead, it is sent back. 
Ghosts or souls (mohtooi) lead the lives of men, fighting, eating, 
drinking, but without houses. Ghosts are always hungry and 
thirsty, and punish their living relatives if their wants are not 
attended to. A ghost has also the power of transmigrating 
into the body of a descendant, after which it is rehorn.< 

The Nandi Identity the shadow with the soul and hold that 
all souls, whether of the good or of the bad, go underground 
and live there. The poor are still poor ; the rich are still rich. 
This region has hills, rivers, plantations, and a sea, just as on 
earth.® 


Several American Indian tribes regard the state 
of the dead as differing but little from that of men 
here, but the more general belief is that it is better, 
or, again, tiiat there is a division between souls on 
various grounds.® To the Kiowa the other world 
is a shadowy counterpart of this, but they have 
also a vague idea of transmigration, owls being 
supposed to be animated by the souls of the 
dead.1 The Seri believe that the dead return to 
the _ primordial ■under world where all things 
ori"inated, but they are apt to come by night 
and work mischief among the living.® The Tewa 
Indians think that in their under world the sun 
shines at night, . but is as pale as the moon. The 
human race lived there until they forced their way 
up to earth. The sun passes through a lake and 
enters it, but it is gloomy and dank. In it is the 
happy hunting-ground of the spirits, wajima, 
described as a Hua-like place.® The Mandans 
have a similar myth about their earliest home 
underground. Souls go there again after death by 
means of an underground lake, which the sins of 
the wicked are said to prevent them from crossing. 


. * Jl- H. Nassau, Fetichism in IT. Africa, London, 1904, pp. 
60, 77, 237. 
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but this is probably a reflexion of Christian belief.* 
The Seminoles know little about Po-ya-fi-tsa, the 
place where spirits go, but they call the dead ‘ the 
people of Po-ya-fi-tsa.’ At burial the feet arc 
placed to the east, so that, when the dead man 
rises to go to the skies on the fourth day, he may 
reach the sky-path at the place of the sun*s 
rising. Otherwise he may be lost. Burnt wood 
is placed in the hand of the dead to protect 
them from evil birds on the skyward journey.® 
Similar beliefs regarding the shadowy likeness of 
the other world to this are found among the 
Carrier Indians, Chinooks, Cherokees, Cliibchas, 
Hurons, and Hopi, as is shoivn in the artt. on these 
tribes. 

The beliefs of the Papuans and the Melanesians 
and of those tribes which show a mixture of both 
races are very circumstantial regarding the other 
world. Among the Papuans of Dutch New Guinea 
the Noofoor think that it is under the earth or 
beneath the sea, and that everything there is as 
on earth, save that vegetation is more luxuriant. 
Every one goes there, but the dead still help the 
Imng, who pray to them and often revisit the 
earth. Souls, however, are also described as 
remaining in the grave with the corpse or residing 
in images which are made for them.® In the 
islands to the west souls also reside in images or 
miniature houses, but the mountain tribes of these 
islands locate the spirits among branches of trees, 
where food is placed for them.® The people of 
Windessi allot two spirits to every one. There 
is an under world where the dead dwell in a large 
house, where the two spirits of a woman are 
incarnate in a body and live idly. One of the 
spirits of a man also departs thither; the other 
is re-incarnated as a man or sometimes as a woman, 
who now becomes a medicine-man. Images of the 
dead are in vo^e here also, and spirits can do 
mischief througli them.® To the west of British 
New Guinea the people of Kiwai on the Fly River 
think that the spirits live in the ground beside 
their bodies, bub easily come up to this world. 
This region in the ground, Adiri, was at first a 
dismal place, but was made fertile by Sido, the 
hero who first went there, as all do now.® In the 
island of Paho the region of spirits lies in the 
west and is very like this world. The dead 
appear to men in dreams, and offerings and prayers 
are made to them by the living.* 

The Temi, a Melanesian people in New Guinea, think that 
men have two souls ; one, which is long, appears at the 
moment of death to relatives at a distance and then goes to 
a village on the northern coast ; the other, the short soul, after 
remaining for a time with the body, goes to Lamhoam, an 
underground region, where the offerings made to it cause it to 
be well received. At first it is cold, but the friendly ghosts 
who meet it heat stones, by which it is soon warmed. It 
sometimes returns to earth. Lamboam is said to be a better 
place than earth, but life there continues the life here, and 
ghosts even die, after which they become ants or worms or 
mischievous wood-spirits.s The tribes about Wedau and 
Wamira say that a spirit goes to a valley in the mountains 
approached through a hole in the ground. Many questions 
are asked of it by the other spirits, after which it is admitted 
and lives feasting, dancing, and fighting. Should it be killed, 
that is the end of it.9 

Outside New Guinea the Melanesians of Murua (Woodlark 
Island) place the region of spirits on the island of Watum, 
where good and bad live together under the rule of Paidogo.lO 
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The general belief among the Melanesians is that a division is 
made between spirits, generally on ceremonial grounds.l 
Among the Yakuts there is a belief that the region of the 
dead is beyond the eight grades of heaven to the west, where 
constant night reigns and winter prevails instead of summer, 
the sun there being turned upside down. Maidens never get 
husbands, and youths never get wives. Houses are of stone 
and iron, the top narrow, the bottom flattened out, and the 
centre bulging.2 

Similar l)elief8 regarding one state for all, the conditions 
of which are similar to those of earth, are found among the 
Gilyaks, Lapps, Lithuanians, Ostj'aks, to some extent in 
Indonesia, Indo-China, and among the Daphlos and Oraons 
in India.3 

5. The state of the dead happier than earthly 
life. — In this section only such a state is described 
as is open to all, without any division being made 
between them. 

Such a belief seems to have existed among the 
Tasmanians and among several Australian tribes, 
especially in the west and south and in New South 
Wales.^ 

Amon^ the Melanesians the natives of the Hood Peninsula, 
New Guinea, think that the ghosts live in an underground 
region, which is better than this world, with good houses and 
gardens. Spirits have also access to the abodes of the living 
and harm those who displease them.® At Tube-tube the 
spirit-land is one of eternal youth, and all are changed into the 
prime of life. It is located on Bebweso, a wooded hill which 
the natives avoid. Death and sickness are unknown. Married 
people are reunited, and the unmarried marry; children are 
bom ; and the spirits of animals follow those of men thither. 
All things are plentiful; fighting and stealing are unknown.® 
Among the southern Massim of Bartle Bay the soul (ont) goes 
to Maraiya in the south-east, where the lord of the dead assigns 
it a place. After passing up the Uruam river to the mountains, 
it is met by waiting souls which have knowledge of its coming, 
and, after questioning it, lead it to its o\vn friends, who take it 
to their village. The skin of the spirits is now white ; there 
is plenty to eat, but no sickness or evil. Yet souls fight there, 
and, if one is killed, it dies for ever.V 
The Monumbo In N.E. New Guinea believe that souls go to a 
region where there is no work or suffering, and where they 
engage in all the pleasant pursuits which they loved on earth. 
They can help or torment men and are seen flying through the 
air as shooting stars. When they grow old, they die and 
become plants or animals.® The Roro-sneaking tribes dis- 
tinguish between the shadow (oriorema) and the soul (fstrnmo). 
The latter haunts villages and sends bad luck if too many 
quarrels occur, or it steals away other souls. The abode of 
souls is Arlzo in the bush, where a large garden is cultivated 
by them and all are happy. If a living man ventures there, he 
dies, and plants taken thence to mortal gardens are carried 
back or wither. A fiery spirit meets the soul and asks if its 
ears and nose are pierced, and by what death it died. Accord- 
ing to the manner of death, the soul is sent by one of several 
roads all of which reach Arizo.® 

The Papuan people of Rossel, south-east of Woodlark Island, 
believe that souls go to a mountain at the west of the island 
which, they say, is covered with beautiful gardens and houses, 
though to the eye there are only rocks and scrub.i® 

In New Caledonia the other world is under the mountain 
Mu and is like this world, but its fruits are finer and larger. 
Good men are welcomed, but quarrelsome and rancorous ghosts 
are beaten by dead chiefs, and ghostly monsters are said to 
devour souls. The dead also appear as lizards to the living. 
Lambert gives another account referring to the natives of the 
Belep group and the Isle of Pines. All souls go to a region 
under the sea, Tsiabiloum, where everything grows in profusion 
without cultivation. Souls are first caught in a net by a spirit 
called Kiemoua and beaten, after which they go to Tsiabiloum. 
Sickness, death, sorrow, sleep, and darkness are unknown 
there. In daytime on earth souls revisit their graves or the 
places where their souls are preserved, and where they receive 
worship.!! 

Melanesian beliefs are further considered in § 6. 
Among the N. American Indians instances of 
a better state in the other world are found — e.g., 
among some of the Pima, who think that soms 
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go to the land of the dead in the east, where the 
sun rises, separated from the region of the living 
by ‘earth crack,’ a chasm. In this region there 
is rejoicing, gladness, feasting, and dancing. 
Others hold that souls live round their old places 
and play pranks on the living, causing si^ness 
by showing themselves to these. Others, again, 
believe in transmigration into o wls.i The Thompson 
River Indians think that the land of souls is under- 
ground, towards the sunset, reached by a long 
track, at the end of which is a great lodge with 
doors at its eastern and western sides and a double 
row of fires extending through its length. When 
the spirit reaches this, he hears his dead relatives, 
who have assembled there, laughing, talking, and 
singing. He is welcomed and, on entering, finds 
a beautiful region with plenty of grass, flowers, 
and fruit. Warmth, light, and a pleasant per- 
fumed air characterize this country where the 
people are joyful and happy.® The future state, 
according to the adherents of the Sioux Ghost- 
dance religion, will be such that the whole Indian 
race, living and dead, will be reunited on a re- 
generated earth to live a life of unalloyed happiness, 
free from death, sickness, and misery. Each 
apostle of this religion has filled in the details 
according to his mental capacity and his ideas of 

a ness.® The Paiutes also believe that, when 
has grown old, it will be made new. All 
Indians will rise again or awake to immortality 
after a deep sleep.^ The Porto Rico tribes believed 
that the dead go to a valley called Coaibai, where 
their ancestors lived, and where they will have 
many wives, and plenty to eat, as well as all kinds 
of pleasures,® 

Other examples of such American Indian beliefs 
in a happy state for all are given in the artt. 
Blest, Abode op the {Primitive and Savage), § 6, 
Ancestqr-worship (American), § 10, Beothuks, 
§ s, California, § 4, Natchez, § 12, Ojibwa, 
§ djc). 

The Indian tribes of the West India islands 
conceived the dwelling-place of the dead as situated 
within their own territory or, as some thought, 
among the valleys on the west side of Hayti. 
There in shady arbours they passed the time lyith 
beautiful women and in the enjoyment of delicious 
fruits.® 

Similar beliefs exist among many S. American 
tribes. In Venezuela some of the tribes believe that 
the spirits go to certain lakes and are swallowed 
by great serpents, which carry them to paradise, 
where they enjoy a life of dancing and drinking. 
The Boro, Witoto, and other tribes of the Issa- 
Japura district bury grave-goods with the dead 
and light fires upon the grave, round which (or in 
the house or the woods) the soul hovers for a time, 
and then departs to the happy liunting-grounas 
of the good spirit. There everything is on a 
pygmy scale, including the souls themselves. 
According to some tribes, this paradise_ is above 
the sky; in the opinion of others, it 
distance towards tne setting sun. Evil things a 
excluded from it. Hunting is always 
women are beautiful and obedient, and friends ® 
again. Souls are regarded as immortal, so long 
as they are remembered by the living or 
in dreams to them. This paradise is open , 
tribesmen with whom the good spirit is i!®.® , ’ 

but enemies whose bodies have been mutilare 
divorced from all their possessions wander 
forest or go down into holes in • ' 

Medicine-men who have the power of assuming 
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tiger-shape in life may do so after death. The 
sun is said to he the abode of great priests, and 
stars are also thought to be souls of chiefs or 
great men.^ 

The Guarani revere Tamoi, who once dwelt among them, 
and, after having taught them agriculture, left them, promising 
to bring them at death to heaven, where they would have 
plenty of hunting and rejoin their friends and find their wives 
more youthful. When one of them dies, Tamoi raises him on 
a holy tree to heaven, and such a tree is always found near the 
dwellings as a perch for the departing souls.^ The Tupinambas 
believe that ml souls are immortal and dwell in beautiful 
regions watered by fine rivers and stored with many fruit-trees, 
where they pass their time in dancing.3 The belief of the 
Warraus in nch hunting-grounds and luxuriant arable land in 
the other world is illustrated by a verse of the death-song : 
‘Bring him [the spirit of the dead man] to his friends whom 
thou hast robbed us of before, and may he find yams and 
cassava and hunt apes and njutl.’< The Mokuschi think that 
they will dwell in another region of Che earth, where their only 
occupation avill he hunting, and hostile tribes will he their 
slaves.t The Chani Indians call the world of the dead 
Aguararenta, ‘ fox- village.* It is in the east, and there all the 
dead dwell, existing by day as foxes, rats, etc., but by night 
resuming human form and enjoying great drinking bouts. 
The dead sometimes appear to the living or take them on a 
visit to Aguararenta, and their death follows soon af ter.^ 

■ The anonymous 16th cent, author of A Treatise 
of Brazil speaks of the belief of the tribes (met 
with by him) in Elysian fields by the side of a fair 
river, with many fig-trees, where the spirits do 
nothing hut dance.’ This seems a wide-spread 
belief in S. America, as the instances cited have 
shown, together with those already referred to in 
art. Blest, Abode of the (Primitive and Savage), 
§ 6 , and in the artt. Chile, § 9 , Pampeans, § 3 , 
and Patagonians, § 4 . 

_ 6 . The state of the dead one of differing" con- 
ditions upon various grounds. — While a division 
among the dead or a series of different fates based 
upon moral grounds is not uncommon even among 
savages, attention must he paid to what, in the 
savage moral code, constitutes good and had, since 
‘goodness’ may only mean bravery as opposed to 
cowardice, or the slaying and possibly the eating 
of many victims. No doubt bravery is a virtue, 
and sometimes the moral code goes beyond 
this. We have also to inquire wlietn^er Christian 
influences may not have been at work as regards 
savage retributive notions. But in other instances 
(and these by far the more numerous) the division 
may be based upon the nature of the death, the 
sort of burial, the character and amount of the 
funeral-offerings, the status of the deceased, or 
even upon his possession or non-possession of certain 
distinctive marks. Something approaching retribu- 
tion may also be seen in the ordeals which the 
spirit has to undergo on his way to the other world, 
often at the hands of supernatural beings. These 
are to some extent judges of the dead, whUe some- 
times ghosts themselves act as judges of a new- 
comer and decide whether he will be admitted to 
more blissful regions or not. Or again they may 
themselves punish an unworthy ghost. These 
ideas do not always occur with clear precision and 
often mingle with each other. 

It is curious to observe that with many of the 
Pygmy _ (Negrillo . and Negrito) races there is a 
certain idea of retribution, or of a division between 
good and bad, or of an ordeal to be undergone, the 
bad falling victims w’hile undergoing this, but 
generally being released to the better world after a 
tmie. ‘ Good ’ and ‘ bad ’ must here be interpreted 
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liberally, though by no means empty of moral con 
tent. We find this among the Andaman Islanders, 
and the Sakai, Semang, and Jakun of the Malay 
Peninsula.* The beliefs of the Pygmies of Central 
Africa have not yet been fully studied, but certain 
aspects of their beliefs regarding the dead are 
known. There is little or no cult of ghosts. The 
Ajongo tribe in the Gabun believe that the spirit 
or shade sinks into the ground, afterwards rising 
to the supreme god, who then rewards or punishes 
it. Punishment is meted out to such as have stolen 
the wives of others, to poisoners, and the like.’ 
Judgment after death upon souls is ascribed to 
the supreme being Indagarra by the Wa-Twa of 
Urandi.c 

Few Bantu tribes in Africa believe in a division 
between diflTerent classes or morally different 
persons in the other world, though, even where 
the state of the dead is vaguely conceived, some 
approach to this is found in the fact that transla- 
tion into animal form is for chiefs only or is regu- 
lated according to the position of the spirit in this 
world. But the Bangala of the Upper Congo 
believe that a man who has been good according 
to the native code of morals remains in Longa, a 
subterranean region in which the conditions are 
the same as on earth. Men whose position in this 
world prevented their being punished for their 
crimes receive retribution in the other world, 
though by whom is not stated. Ghosts of the 
bad haunt the forest and river, where they do 
mischief to the living. The Fan believe that the 
spirit dwells in a mysterious underground place, 
overned by a king who condemns to a second 
eath those who conduct themselves badly there. 
They go to a terrible place, where they are un- 
happy and whence they never return. Men who 
were very bad in this life go there directly at death. 
This second death is the most terrible thing which 
can befall a man. Spirits of the dead have know- 
ledge and power superior to the living. They 
regret their earthly life, however, and are hostile 
to those left behind. The spirit is also said to have 
the power of entering into any animal.' 

With the Yoruba-speaking tribes of the Gold 
Coast, at the moment of death an invocation is 
said by the priest that the road may be open and 
good lor the soul and that nothing evil may meet 
it. Similar invocations are said at the grave, 
where a goat is sacrificed and also a fowl, which 
is said to ‘buy’ or open a right of way for the 
ghost. The ghost goes to Ipo-oku, ‘the land of 
the dead,’ beneath the earth, but he does not 
reach it unless the prescribed ritual has been per- 
formed. If it is omitted, he wanders homeless or 
is cast by evil spirits into Orun-apadi, ‘ the unseen 
world of potsherds.’ ' 

The retributive ideas of some Negro tribes have 
already been discussed, as well as their idea of 
goodness.’ Some of the Dravidian tribes of India 
also make a division among the spirits of the dead. 
The Lushei Kuki clans think that the dead go to 
Mi-thi-kua, ‘ dead man’s village,’ beyond which is 
Pial-ral, an abode of bliss open only to those who 
have duly performed sacrificial rites, killed men 
and certain animals, and been successful in love 
affairs. Pupawla, the first man who died, shoots 
at all spirits except those of certain men whose 
rowess with women is specified. Those whom he 
its cannot reach Pial-ral, but remain in Mi-thi- 
1 See ort. Blest, Abobe of the (Primitive and Savage), 5 s. 
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kua, where life is trouhlesome and difficult, and 
everything is worse than on earth. Those who 
reach Pial-ral' are called thangchhuah, and they 
enjoy there food and drink without labour. 
Women can pass there only if taken by their 
husbands. The spirits are sometim es re-incarnated 
as hornets, or as dew which, if it falls on a man, is 
bom as his child. ^ 

The place of the dead among the Todas is known as Amnodr, 
and it lies to the west, but below the surface of the earth, where 
it is lit by the sun as it.sinks in that direction. Amnodr is pre- 
sided over by the god On. The dead are known as the amatol, 
and it is believed that at one time the living could pay them, a 
visit, returning again to earth, but that this was stopped by On 
because of the behaviour of one man. Lite in Amnodr is like 
life on earth. There are buffaloes and dairies, just as the living 
Todas have, but no pigs or rats are permitted there because they 
would spoil the country by rooting it up. There are definite 
routes for the spirits, and *ot one point they knock on a stone 
and lose all affection for this world. Another stone causes them 
to be sound and vigorous. A ravine is crossed by a thread ; the 
bad fall from it into a river and are bitten by leeches ; they are 
then helped out by people on the banks, and remain with them 
for a time proportionate to their badness. Others cross the 
bridge easily. Bad people include the selfish, jealous, grudpng, 
and all offenders against the sacred dairy. The prospect of this 
punishment has little effect on conduct, while the inhabitants 
of certain districts can cross the bridge, however wicked they 
are. As spirits walk about Amnodr, their feet and legs wear 
down ; and, when they are worn to the knees, On sends them to 
this world to be reborn.® 

The Naga tribes of Manipur have various beliefs. Thus the 
Tangkhuls hold that spirits force their way into heaven by means 
of the spirit of a buffalo. There the deity judges them, and spirits 
are divided into two classes according as they acquired animals 
by stealing or by honest hunting. Thieves have now to teke a 
road where they meet with dreadful things, honest men follow 
a pleasant road, but both finally arrive on the banks of a river, 
whence they go to the house of the deceased in the upper world. 
In Mao spirits are thought to strive with a deity. If they wound 
him, all is well ; if not, they are enslaved for ever. A deity 
called Eechira is also said to sort out the dead according to 
merit (success In love) or the manner of death. Those dying in 
battle go to one place; those who have their ears split to 
another ; those dying in childbirth to a third. There is also a 
pleasant place within the earth where the dead are said to go. 
In other cases the good and bad are thought to be divided, but 
what these words signify is uncertain. Some of the tribes also 
hold various theories of rebirth.® 

The ideas of retribution current among American 
Indian tribes are frequently moral, though often 
bravery or status determines the place of the dead. 
Tlie moral retiibution has been in some cases 
coloured, if not more, by knowledge of Christian 
beliefs. To the instances already cited* may be 
added others. 

The Omaha put the sign of the tabu with the dead, for recog- 
nition by friends in the other world— e.g., moccasins of the skin 
of the male elk on the feet of him to whom the animal had been 
tabu. The Milky Way is the path of the spirits. Life in the 
other world is like life here, but free from sickness and want, 
and on the whole happier. There are seven spirit-worlds, each 
higher than the preceding, and progress is effected by the soul 
dying to each in succession. On the Milky Way sits an old man 
directing spirits of the good and peaceable by a short route to 
the region of souls. The contumacious have to take a longer 
way and wander wearily to it. Another account tells of a log 
over a chasm, whence the bad fall off and are lost. Slurderers 
are thought to wander always without rest. The dead still take 
an interest in the affairs of earth and can revisit it.® The Hida- 
tsa believe that each man has four souls which join together 
after death and are restored to the mansions of the ancestors 
underground, where life goes on ns it does here. Ghosts of 
suicides, however, have a separate place in the Ghost Village. 
The idea of a narrow bridge over a river also occurs : brave 
warriors and good hunters easily cross it, hut the worthless slip 
off into the stream and to oblivion.® The Sla of the Pueblos 
locate the region of the dead to the north, underground, in the 
place first occupied by their ancestors. The road thither is 
crowded with spirits of unborn infanta coming to earth and 
with the spirits of the dead. These never return to earth, 
though they once did so and informed the living of the state of 
the other world, its fields, high mountains, lakes, and rivers. 
The spirits sleep by day and work by night — t.e., when the sun 
reaches their world. The Sia wish to die when the body ceases 
to develop, so that they may gradually return to the conditions 
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of infancy. At such a period a man does not die, but sleeps to 
awake os an infant in the other world. The spirit goes there 
four days after death and meets two guards, who ask for his 
credentials. If he has not got his hd'chamoni, he must roam 
about somewhere in the north. Others are shown their relati ves 
and bidden to join them and he happy. The wicked are in no 
case allowed to enter, hut are placed in a great fire. If theur- 
gists have performed their duties with an unwilling heart, they 
must live apart in the spirit-world, without nourishnicnt, for 
a time varying according to the amount of the purification 
required.i 

The Assinlboin believe that the dead go to a land in the south 
where game is abundant and the rivers are full of fish, and 
where the good and brave find many women and buffaloes. 
But there is a region of perpetual snow and ice, or an island, 
where the wicked and cowardly are confined, deprived of all 
the pleasures of life. Ghosts of the dead may be seen, hut 
more often heard, by the living, or may even become material- 
ized and marry and live as ordinary human beings. Some 
Indians of this tribe, however, believe that there is nothing 
beyond this life.® To the Dakotans there is ascribed a belief 
in four spirits — one which dies with the body, one which always 
remains near it, a third, which goes to the other world in the 
south, and a fourth, which lingers with the dead man's hair 
kept by the relatives. This is thrown into an enemy country, 
where it roves to and fro causing disease and death. A fifth 
spirit is sometimes supposed to be reborn in an animal or a child.® 
An oid woman sits on the road to the ‘ Many Lodges ’ and 
examines the spirits for tatu marks. Such as do not possess 
these are pushed over a cloud and fall to this world as wander- 
ing ghosts. A report of the New England tribes, dating from 
the 17th cent., states that souls of the great and goocf dwell 
with the gods ; the bad are not allowed to join them, but 
wander without rest or home.* 

The Tlingit Indians distinguish between the 
shadow and the ghost or spirit. The ‘Ghosts’ 
Home ’ is above the plane of this world, and some 
go to the sun, moon, or stars. If a person was 
unhappy in this world, a dead relative would bid 
him come to the spirit-world, and his death 
followed. A house there is called ‘Sleep-house,’ 
where the ghosts rest. This name was also given 
to the next higher region, to which those dying by 
violence go. It is reached by a ladder, guarded ^ 
a being in human shape. If a man dies unavenged, 
he cannot mount the ladder, but drifts about on 
the wind. Below the earth is a third region, for 
the drowned. The bad are said to go to the 
‘Raven’s Home.’ In the other world_ the spirits 
share the offerings made them by the living. The 
way there is difficult, and spirits are attacked by 
wolves and bears.® Two lower worlds are assigned 
to the dead in the belief of the Bellacoola Indians ; 
and from the upper of these souls may be reborn 
into this world. This subterranean ghost-world is 
described as stretching along the banks of a sandy 
river. The ghosts walk head downwards and 
speak in a different tongue from that of the world 
above, while the seasons there are the contrary of 
those on the earth.® 

According to Zuni belief, the ghost hovers round 
the village for four nights after death and then 
starts for Ko'thluwaldwa (‘dance village ), the 
abiding-place of the council of the_ gods, situated 
in the depths of a lake and containing the 
ceremonial house of the gods. Then it proceeds o 
the undermost world, whence the Zufii came, and 
whence the dead supply the earth 
But the ghosts often return to Ko thluwalava to 
join in the sacred dances. Ghosts of 
the Bow priesthood, however, join the Kuplshtaya, 
mighty warriors who control the lightning, 
become lightning-makers.^ . 

The Eskimo of Bering Strait think that there 
may be three forms of the spiritual 
-one destined for a future life. S 

flight into the air at death, and a .. 

remains with the body and possesses evil p 
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After lingering for a time at the grave, the first 
of these departs to the other world. Spirits of 
shamans and of those who die by accident, viol- 
ence, or starvation go to a land of plenty in the 
«ky, where there are light, food, and water. Their 
state becomes still better by the offerings of food 
made by relatives at the feasts of the dead. Those 
dying from natural causes and also shades of 
animals go to the underground w'orld of the dead, 
where each kind of animal lives in a village of its 
own. Here their state entirely depends upon the 
aforesaid offerings. Thieves from fellow'-villagers, 
witches and sorcerers, bad shamans, and people 
who practised forbidden ceremonies are uncon- 
scious after death, though they may return to 
haunt the living.^ On the Lower Yukon the dis- 
tinctions after death seem to be based entirely 
upon theblierings made. The shade sees nothing 
until it is placed in the grave-box, when it per- 
ceives other shades, who show it the way to the 
other world. On the way it subsists on the food 
buried with it, and in the spirit region it lives an 
aimless existence, dependent upon the offerings at 
the feasts on earth to which it is invited. It tliere 
temporarily enters the person chosen as its name- 
sake or the next child born. Having eaten, it is 
then dismissed. If a person dies rvithout any one 
to make a feast for him, he is forgotten and lives 
just as the poor and friendless do on earth. There 
appears also to . be some idea of retribution for 
social offenders.® 

The belicfa of the Central Eshinio differ from these. Tlieir 
supreme being, Anguta, has n daughter Sedna, who is mistress 
of the land of Adlivun under the earth, living in a large house 
with a dog at the threshold. The dead are taken by Anguta 
and carriw there. The dog just allows them to pass, and they 
remain for a year, pinched by Anguta. Some of the tribes 
know of a still lower region, Adliparraiut— a dark place where 
snowstorms rage and trouble abounds, and whence there is no 
return, according to Hall. He also says that a happy region in 
heaven is called Qudlivun or Qudliparmiut, or these are happy 
and light regions one above the other. They abound with deer 
which are easily caught, and there is neither ice nor snow, 
trouble nor weariness, and spirits there sing and play without 
end. The good— those who have been kind to the poor and who 
were happy on earth, also suicides, those killed by accident, 

starvation, or murder, and 1 ' '■ ‘ 

Qudlivun. The bad— the un • ■ ■ ' . '. 

have killed men in anger— go ' * , . - 

But, according to Boas, all dying' of diseases or infringing 
Sedna's orders go to Adlivun and remain there a year. 
Murderers, and olfeudets against human laws never leave it. 
Other souls are taken to Adliparraiut, where they live com- 
paratively at ease, though not so blessed as the * Qudliparmiut.' 
They hunt whale and walrus, and are always troubled by ice and 
mow. These accounts vary, but the belief of the tribes is un- 
doubtedly that all dying through accident or violence and 
women dying in childbirth go to the upper world. The general 
behet seems to be in a series of abodes of ascending or descend- 
ing value."* Lyon, an earlier traveller, cites heaven ns a 

delightiul place, while fou" ’- v '■ 

the dead pass, thelowestbi ■ . ' 

think that the soul leaves 
Adliparraiut, the tribes of ; . 

three days with the body. '■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

as a malevolent spirit and Irequently roams round the villages. 
Its touch kills a man ; the sight of it causes sickness and 
mischief. When a soul passes to Adliparraiut, it is at rest and 
ceases to be feared.6 The older writers on Greenland give vary- 
ing accounts of the state of the dead, and probably the native 
‘''flints varied from tribe to tribe. 

The Hudson Bay Eskimo hold that the place of spirits depends 
on their condition on earth, and especially on the manner of 
death. The violent, starved, and women dying in child- 
“'(th Gp to the sky, where they lack many luxuries. They are 
“ ‘■■riiijnnjmt, from kd\ik {' sky ’), the name of this region, 
others go down into the earth (niino) and are called nimamyut. 
Gie two classes can communicate with each other.^ All desire 
to go below and enjoy the pleasure of communion with those on 
earth— a pleasure denied to those in the sky-world. But, if a 
dies from natural causes, his spirit dwells on earth and 
atter four years rests in the grave.? This belief is the reverse of 
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that of the Central Eskimo, though it agrees with that iriven bv 
Rink, Crantz, and Nansen.l 

Among the S. American tribes some allot r 
better fate in a cheerful paradise to chiefs, heroes, 
and wizards, especially such as have killed and 
eaten manj; enemies. They dwell in pleasant 
gardens behind the mountains, with clear streams, 
rich fruit-trees, and abundance of game, fish, and 
honey, and there they amuse themselves with 
songs, dances, and laughter.® Where a distinction 
exists, it is generally one between the gi'eat and 
the common people or between brave warriors and 
cowards. This is even expressed by the Isannas 
and Zaparo in transmigration doctrine : souls of 
brave men become birds of beautiful plumage and 
enjoy pleasant fruits, whereas others become 
reptiles or evil spirits.® 

The Araucanians held that souls were invisible hut corporeal. 
A long journey had to be made to Galicman, the spirit-land, and 
the sea had to be crossed. The island of Mocha was the starting- 
place, and a narrow path was followed where an evil old woman 
met the souls and demanded tribute. If it was refused and if 
she overcame them, she poked out an eye. Another old woman 
in the form of a whale carried them over the sea, or they were 
carried in canoes, according to the belief of the inland tribes. 
Evil spirits could not enter paradise, where the same castes 
existed as on earth. There was abundant feasting, drinking, 
and dancing, and men were waited on by their wives. Poor 
people, those robbed of their possessions, and public women 
went to a cold region where food was plentiful but of poor 
quality. The dead could return to earth, and generally appeared 
transformed and visible to the pilli. Another account saj’s 
that souls were divided according ns they died by drowning, 
in the forest, or in their huts.4 The heaven to which the 
Bakairi go was once nearer the earth or part of it, and was the 
place where the first ancestors lived, and there nil exists as is 
related in the old traditions. Heaven is richly endowed with 
fish and game. Worthless and evilly-disposed men continue 
their character in another place ns malevolent ghosts wandering 
round and spreading fear and terror.® The Uaupes believe 
that they go to Jurupari, their ancestor, but, if they did not 
honour him in life, the way is difficult and they lose themselves. 
Women come to a shed of which the owner is Biohiu, an infernal 
spirit. It is full of various objects. If the women have seen 
the dance-masks and dresses or Jurupari on earth, they remain 
in the shed, which forms a kind of hell. If not, they ^o to the 
heaven of Jurupari and spend their time with the men in merri- 
ment and drinking. There is also an evil place, the locality of 
which is uncertain, where evil men arrive alter having lost 
themselves on the way. There they live as on earth, but endure 
unhappiness and suffering.® In the province of Cumana the 
dead are believed to pass to the cave of Guacharo in the 
mountains on their way to the other world. If they ore good, 
they go on immediately ; if not, they must remain there for 
a longer or shorter period. The cries of birds heard from the 
cave are their groans and Iamentations.7 Lery gives an account 
of the Tupinarahos different from that cited above.® Souls 
which have been virtuous, i.e. avenged them of their enemies 
and eaten many, fly beyond the mountains to join their ances- 
tors, where they lead a joyous life in pleasant gardens. Souls 
of cowards, who did not care to defend their land, are violently 
carried away byAygnan andlivein torment with him.® Another 
idea of division is seen in the belief of the Bororo, who think 
that the sun is made up of dead barih (medicine-men), who rise 
daily witli red-hot irons before their faces, after prowling about 
the earth at night. In the sun dwells also the head of all the 
barihs, who is intermediate between men and spirits. Less 
important barihs dwell in the moon. Stars are Bororo boys, or 
houses of dead children. Ancestors also dwell in the rocks in 
the form of parrots. Deer, jaguar, and vultures also contain 
souls of ancestors. Souls of the dead {arui) may appear in the 
world and be seen by relatives, but ail become of one sex, 
female, at death.*® Another method of distinction is found with 
the Otomacs, who think that souls go to the west and dwell 
there without trouble or toil. But on the way they are met by 
Tigtitig, a bird, which swallows all who are afraid to fight it-H 

The helief in a species of fiery hell, entertained 
by some tribes, is probably of Christian origin, a 
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retributive doctrine tacked on to a simple belief in 
continuance of the soul in another region. 

The Payaguas thinlc that evil bouIs go to a place full of 
cauldrons and fire, but the good dwell under water-plants and 
«ro nourished on flsh.f The Paressi believe that a fire which 
-flickers up on the way to the other world destroys the wicked, 
but, should they survive It, a horrible monster tears out their 
eyes and kills them. Souls of the good dwell In heaven with 
ancestors as they did on earth nncT procreate many children.® 
The Malpures place the good In a pleasant region, but the evil 
go to a spring where a oontinuol fire burns them.® 

See also artt. BnAZib, vol. il. p. 863» (Arawaks), and Bubst, 
Aeoos or TUB (Primitive and Savage), § 7 . 

Among the Massim of British New Guinea the 
abode of the dead with the tribes of Waga-Waga 
is a land called Hiyoyoa under the sea, where it is 
day when night comes on the earth. Tumudurere, 
a being who was never a man on earth, receives 
the ghosts and tolls them where to make their 
gardens. But only those buried with their faces 
to the east are able to reach Hiyoyoa,* 

In Tube-tube (Slade Island), S.B. New Guinea, the spirit rises 
from the grave the night after the burial, and a Are is therefore 
kindled to keep It warm on the Journey to Bwobwcao, which is 
a place of eternal youth. The splrite are in the prime of life, 
and there are no evil spirits, sickness, or death. There are 
reunions between husbands and wives, and the children born 
never grow older than maturity. Gardens yield plontifullj', 
and spirits of useful animals abound. Fighting and stealing are 
unknown, and brotherhood prevails. The spirits, however, act 
as Judges, ond those who do not attain the right standard are 
kept in an outer circle wljcnco Elysium is scon by them. The 
very wicked must wander up and down the earth for over in 
great pain-* 

The beliefs of the Eastern Melanesians from 
the Torres group to Fiji have already been con- 
sidered,® but it is important to notice that ghosts 
are not eternal in the underground Panoi. They 
die a second death, or, as some believe, there are 
two regions called Panoi, one above the other, 
and, when ghosts die in the upper one, they live 
again as white ants’ nests in the lower one.’ The 
people of the Trohriand Islands think that at 
death the spirit splits up into two, or that there 
are two spirits— /cow, which remains near the 
village for a time playing tricks, and bctloma, 
which goes to Tuma, an agreeable spirit-land on 
earth’s surface, underground, or on an island. 
If to the last, it goes by a spirit-canoe. On the 
shore it bewails its fate along with spirits of 
kinsmen. At a well it washes its eyes and be- 
comes invisible ; then it knocks on two stones, 
and at the second knock all other baloma crowd 
round and ivelcome it. Now it meets Topileta, 
the headman of Tuma, who admits or rejects it 
according to the payment made of the balotna 
of things buried with it. According to the cause 
of deatii — by magic, by poison, or in war — the 
spirit traverses a different road to Tuma, that for 
spirits of men killed in war being the best, by 
poison not so good, and by magic the worst. 
Those unable to pay are banished to the sea and 
changed into mythical fish. Kelatives now meet 
the baloma, and a house is built for it. It weeps 
much, but receives comfort, especially from female 
baloma with whom it forms connexion. After a 
time it dies, but is not annihilated. Baloma can 
revisit the earth from time to time, wliere they 
play tricks like the hosi. In Tuma they live the 
life of man, sleeping, eating, and love-making. 
According to one view, at the second death the 
spirit descends to a lower stage of Tuma, tfie 
underground view of its locality being the most 
general. Baloma may also be reborn on eartli, 
according to a curious theory which connects all 
pregnancy with the act of a baloma.^ 

1 F. Azara, RcUe nach SM-Amerika, Berlin, 1890, p. 207. 

2 Von don Scoinen, p. 485. ® Kooh, p. 130. 

* SeliRmann, pp. CIO, C56. , , . 

B J. T. Field, in G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians 
D 442 f 

'6 See art. Bi.rst, Abode of the (Primitive and Savage), § 4 . 

7 R II. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 273 £f. 

8 B. llnllnowBki, JliAI xlvi. [1910] 354 ff. 


At Mawoo, in the Now Hebrides, the ghost is thought to sit 
in trees mooking the relatives who are mourning over the dead 
body. It then departs to a ravine, over which it must leap 
and, if it falls short, it returns to life again. Finally it reaches 
the shore, where the ghosts meet it. Those of men whom its 
owner has slain or killed by magic now avenge themselves on 
it. It is also thought that, if the ghost falls at a gully on the 
way to the other world, it is dashed to pieces. A fierce pig 
also meets ghosts and eats those who failed to plant pandanua 
trees on earth. In Panoi a ghost may not drink water if the 
cars wore not pierced, or eat good food if he was not tatued.i 
In genera! over this area ghosts of men who possessed mana 
are worshipped, and they still work for the living. Ghosts are 
believed to bo present and partake of the feasts, and are also 
associated with places or objects whore their power is felt. 
Ghosts may also take up their abode in certain animals, which 
are accordingly hold sacred. At Efato in the New Hebrides 
the soul passes through six stages of existence end finally is 
extinguished. The other world is in the west of Elate, and 
there the ghost meets Seritau, the cannibal executioner, and 
his assistants. If it cannot reply to his questions, it is handed 
to Mascasl, its tongue is out out, its head split open, and then 
twisted round. But people of the Namtaku tribe and those 
with certain bodily markings pass those ordeals safely. In Male- 
kula belief there are three stages of existence after death, the 
first 80 miles underground, and in these the soul becomes more 
and more ethereal and finally fades out. The ghosts rule the 
afialrs of earth, and punish with death those on earth who 
transCTess, especially in the matter of providing them with 
pigs.® In San Orlstoval the soul may pass into an animal or 
ho reborn as a child or exist as a ghost, going to Rotomana, 
the situation of which is variously described, but life there is 
like life here. A spirit at the entrance admits ghosts with ears 
and noses pierced and the proper marks under the right eye. 
Another belief is that of the continued life of the ghost in the 
village. Souls incarnated in animals still preserve human 
powers and may help the living.® 

In north and east Melanesia the dead are 
believed to visit the earth from time to time, and 
they especially divell about their skulls, -which are 
duly preserved. There is a long journey to the 
other world, for which pro-vision is made at the 
grave. Among the Sulka people who acted wrongly 
in life, or were murdered, or left few relatives, 
are not buried, and their ghosts perhaps do not 
enter the other world. Filing stars are ghosts 
descending to bathe in the sea, and the phos- 
phorescence on the waves is caused by their 
movements there.* In New Britain the spint-land, 
Matana nion, has no certain location, and it is said 
that, ‘if our eyes were turned so that what is 
inside the head were now outside, wo should see 
that Matana nion was very near to us.’ Life there 
is like life in this world, hut niggardly men are 
chastised, and breaches of custom — e.g,, theft — 
are also punished, after which the soul may enter 
an animal. There are also separate places for 
people who have died by sling or tonianawk and 
for those who have died of sickness or sorcery.® 
In the Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain, the natives 
believe that the island paradise is guarded by a 
being who asks the ghosts their names, their 
residence, and the amount of shell-money ivlnch 
they left behind. Rich ghosts are allowd to 
enter and enjoy the pleasures of paradise. Others 
are debarred from it and become wandering spirits, 
who avenge their fate on the living. But, if some 
one makes a feast and distributes shell-money on 
behalf of such a ghost, he can then enter into 
bliss.® On the mainland of New Britain there is 
a separate region for poor people and for those 
at whose buri^ no shelf-money was oiiereu. _ 

The beliefs of the Polynesians are considcrea in 
art. Blest, Abode of the (Primitive and bavage), 
§ 3 ; see also art, Hawaii, vol, vl P- . lor 
the D.ayaks see EBE ii. 683“ and vii. ^5 . , 

7. Rebirth and transmigration.®— The state of 
the dead is sometimes one of rebirth in linmav 
form or of transmigration into animal form oi a 

1 Oodrington, p. 2781. 

8 B. T. Somerville, JAJ xxili, [18941 10. 

® 0. E. Fox and V. H. Drew, JRAfyiv. [1916] 101. 

4 P, Roscher, ^.4 xxix, [1004)2141. _ 

B G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, P- 

6 P, A. Klointitsohen, Die KiistenVeivohner der Gazeliena 
insel, Hiltrup bci-llunster, n.d., p. 226. 

7 Brown, p. 803. 

8 Of. artt. TEANBlUaBATIOX. 
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series of these. This belief is, howerer, sometimes 
Bssociated with belief in another world, because 
of the inconsistency of savage ideas, because 
different strata of belief ori^nating in different 
sources may exist, or because one of the non- 
corporeal parts of a man transmigrates, while the 
other goes to the spirit-world. Or the ghost may 
return from the other world and assume a new 
bodily form temporarily or permanently. Again, 
transmigration may he the fate of the wicked or 
of common people, others going to paradise, or, 
again, it may be the lot of the good. Some 
examples of such beliefs have already been re- 
corded, but a few other typical instances maj^ here 
be mentioned. 

(а) Sometimes there is no belief in another 
world, but merely in transmigration. We find 
this with the Suk, who thinK that the spirit 
passes into a snake at death. It may enter the 
nuts; and, if so, the ghost is hungry, and milk, 
meat, and tobacco are placed for it.^ So, too, the 
people of Khd, E. AJrica, hold that souls of 
ancestors inhabit the bodies of the colobus monkey, 
and rmder no circumstances will they kill that 
animal or allow it to be killed.® The Yaguas of 
S. America believe that the soul first mounts to 
God in heaven and then recommences life on 
earth.* 

(б) Sometimes, along with belief in another 
world, we find women flocking to the death-bed 
of a tribesman in the belief that his soul will pass 
into their bodies and be reborn as a child, as 
among the Algonquians.^ Other American Indian 
tribes bury their children by the roadside that 
their souls may enter women passing by, or 
medicine-men effect the transfer of soul to a 
relative, whose next child is animated by it, as 
among the Tacullis.* Many of the mountain and 
desert tribes believe in re-incarnation, though 
some of them limit it to the souls of children.® 
There are similar beliefs and customs in W. Africa, 
as in the Oil Elvers district, where re-incarnation 
is believed to be the common lot of human souls.® 

(e) Transmigration is held with other beliefs — 
t.g., among Australian tribes, where the retum of 
the soul in animal shape or its rebirth as a white 
man may be believed in along -with definite ideas 
of the other world.® So in Guiana this belief in 
the return of a native as a white man co-exists in 
some tribes with a belief in the continued presence 
of the spirit near the place where it lived or in a 
paradise of souls.® In New Guinea the Papuans 
of Sialum and Kwamkwam have various beliefs^ — 
e.p., in a shadoivy life in another region, in spirits 
hovering near the village, and in transmigration 
into animals.'® In Melanesia it is also thought 
that ghosts may take up their abode in animal 
forms, the animals when known being then 
regarded as sacred, although the belief in another 
world is clear and vivid." 

(d) Again, while the rich, chiefs, and the like 
go to a better world, common people roam the 
wth as animals, as the Ahts believe." In the 
aimaliwa region spirits haunting mountains are 
oelieved to be those of people w'ho have not 

5 Beech, The Suk, Oxford, 1911, p. 20. 

5^^Jxxi.[l892]S77. 

Ceatelnau, Expidition dans les parties centrales de 
* Peria, 1850-61, v. 25. 

1890 p 293 ‘Vf'tAs of the Neio Worlds, Philadelpliia, 

T Boraian, The Origin of Primitive Superstitions, p. S5 ; 

'a der Naturvblker, iii. 105. 

,"exander, p. 140. 

Pp 134 ( African Studies, London, 1899, 

9 P 316. 

1SS3 p 35 *^ Thorn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 

12 Jit 259, u Codrington. p. 178 ff. 

Bancroft* NR Ui. 621 . 


gone to heaven, and who assume animal forms 
I temporarily and attack men.' Or, again, while 
the doctrine of transmigration is diffused among 
I the American Indian tribes, it is sometimes 
regarded as the fate of the wricked, as among the 
Dogrihs, who think that these become wolves.® 
This is also found among several S. American 
tribes.* Or it may take this form that, while 
nobles and warriors have pleasing animal forms 
after death, the eommon folk pass into unattractive 
or detested forms, as among the Tlascalans and 
also the Isannis of Brazil.^ The idea of the 
Pankhas and Bunjogeos of India is, on the other 
hand, that, while all go to the hill whence men 
first emerged, none can return who led a had life 
on earth, but Khozing, the patron god, sometimes 
sends back the good in a new body.® 

(e) Re-incarnation may be merely a temporary 
matter for the spirits of the dead, as it was a 
privilege in ancient Egyptian belief. The general 
Bantu belief in souls as snakes and the like seems 
to be of this kind. The souls make themselves 
manifest to men in these animal forms, but pass 
a spirit life in another region, more or less vaguely 
conceived. In W. Africa belief in this occasional 
transmigration into an animal also occurs,® and 
we find it again among the Eskimo, with wriiom, 
e.g., a woman would not eat walrus because her 
husband’s soul had adopted it as a temporary 
habitation. The angckok announces to the woman 
the animal into winch her husband’s soul has 
entered. 

(/) Among the Mohaves we find that the souls 
of the dead die a second death, now becoming owls. 
As owls they die a third time and become water- 
beetles, finally changing into air.® The Chirignanos 
believe that souls go te Iguihoca, where they pass 
several years in enjoyment, and then become foxes 
or tigers.® On the other hand, the Bellacoola do 
not admit transmigration for souls which have 
died a second death and passed to the lowest 
under W’orld.® 

(y) The idea that stars are the souls of the dead 
is also met with, especially among S. American 
tribes. The Patagonians think that they are 
older members of the tribe, or that these hunt on 
the Milky Way, though the general belief is that 
souls return to the caverns where the gods live 
and where the Indians were created.'® The 
Araucanians also think that their forefathers 
watch them from the sky as stars moving in 
the Milky Way," and the Abipones place their 
ancestors in the Pleiades. 

Literathke. — H. Berkusky, 'Totengeirter und Ahnenkultus 
in Indoncsien,’ Ail It' xviii. 11918] 306 f.; W. Crooke, ‘Primi- 
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J. A. MacCulloch. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Babylonian).— The 
ideas of the Babylonians and Assyrians of the 
state of the dead must have varied greatly in 
different places and at different periods as religion 
developed, or at times suffered relapse, but our 
knowledge of the origin and composition of the 
religious or mythological literature is not sufficient 
to enable us to form any other picture of these 
eschatological beliefs than a general one, valid 
certainly at some one period, but of what origin 
and in what period ive cannot say. Our know- 
ledge in this case is therefore far below that 
attainable in the religion of Israel, since the 
application of criticism has permitted the ap- 
proximate dating of the relevant parts of the 
religious literature. Yet that which is kno 4 vn is 
important in itself, for no picture of civilization in 
the great valley of the Tigris and Euphrates would 
be complete without the colour of religion, and in 
religious thought nothing touches man more in- 
timately than his thought of the life after death. 
Besides this, the religious ideas of these peoples 
touched Israel so closely that, while light is re- 
flected upon them from Palestine, there is also 
light from them upon the ideas of tlie Hebrews. 

Our knowledge of Babylonian and Assyrian ideas 
concerning the state of the dead is primarily 
derived from three sources : (a) the epic of 
Gilgamesh, (6) the story of the Descent of Ishtar, 
and (c) the legend of Nergal and Ereshkigal, Wo 
do not know the date of the origin of any of the 
three, but the last-named has come to us in a form 
much earlier than the other two and may best be 
considered first. 

Among the literary material in old Babylonian 
script found at Tell el-Amarna in Upper Egypt, in 
1887, are two fragments of a legend concerning 
Nergal and Ereshkigal. Tliey were deposited 
there during the reign of Amenophis IV. (Iklmaton 
or Akh-n-Aten), king of Upper and Lower Egypt 
about 1360 B.c,, and are therefore as old as or 
older than that time, but how much earlier the story 
was composed we do not know. So much literature 
is associated with the reign of gammurapi, king 
of Babylon (2130-2087 B.C.), that there has grown 
up among Assyriologists a tendency to ascribe 
much else to that same period without positive 
evidence. This may be so old, but there is no 
proof of it, and to assign it to the period would be 
as uncritical as is the assigning to the Mosaic 
period of great pieces of Hebrew literature. 
Whatever its age or origin, it witnesses to a view 
of the world of the dead at about 1400 B.C., in 
Babylonia, and was considered of enough import- 
ance to have been carried into Egypt. This legend 
begins : 

‘ When the gods prepared a feast 

To their sister Ereshkigal 

They sent a messenger : 

Even n we should descend to thee. 

Thou wouldst not come up to us. 

Therefore send (hither) and take thy portion [lit. ‘food’).’ 


Here then we have a goddess in the nether world, 
among the dead, summoned to participate in a 
feast held among the gods above. She is called 
Ereshkigal (‘ruler of the great place’), and the 
story represents her as an angry being, full of 
grim menace, easily provoked, lit indeed as a 
warder of the dead who might try to escape from 
hands more lenient. She is not married, for the 
place of the dead is not fit for the propagating of 
human kind — that belongs to the gemal earth 
above. She has, however, a minister named 


Namtar, whom she sends to the feast of the gods 
above. 

As the story runs, when Namtar entered the 
assembly of the gods, all but one rose to receive 
him, honouring him as the representative of 
Ereshkigal ; the god Nergal kept his seat. When 
this was reported to Ereshkigal, she was furious 
and sent Namtar back to bring Nergal before her, 
threatening to kill him. To answer this summons, 
Nergal had to pass through fourteen doors, at each 
of which he stationed a demon whom his father 
Ea had sent with him as a body-^ard. When at 
last he had reached the abode of Ereshkigal, 

‘ Within the house he seized Ereshkigal, 

By tlio hair, bent her down from the throne 
To the ground, to out off her head.’ 

Overcome by the god, her brother, Ereshkigal 
ollered marriage to him, was accepted, and in- 
stalled as the sovereign of the region. 

The story is instructive. The abode of the dead 
was a prison-house indeed with a warder so severe 
as Ereshkigal, and now with a new master in the 
god Nergal, who was so much more severe than 
she that he could beat her into submission. In 
a kingdom of the dead, barred within no fewer 
than fourteen gates, these two ruled over their 
prisoners, of whose state nothing specific is told us. 

For a little light upon that we must now turn 
to the story of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, the 
text of which is found on three tablets from 
Kuyunjik which probably belonged to the library 
of Ashurbanipal about 650 B.C.^ The story appears 
to be a nature-myth in origin, in which Tammuz 
represents the spring vegetation which is parched 
by the summer heat and vanishes from earth 
during winter to be restored again by the goddess 
of fertility in the spring season. The cult of 
Tammuz spread widely, and appeared in Palestine 
(Ezk 8*^), and in Greece in the story of Adonis and 
Aphrodite, The Babylonian story represents the 
goddess Ishtar as seeking entrance to the abode of 
the dead to search for her husband Tammuz. It 


begins thus : 

‘To the land of No-rctum, the region (...]. 

Ishtar, the daughter of Sin, directed her thought. 

The daughter of Sin directed her thought. 

To the house of darkness, Irkalla's dwelling-place. 

To the house from which he who enters never returns, 

To the road whose path turns not back. 

To the house where he who enters is deprived Of light. 
Where dust is their sustenance, their food clay. 

Light they see not, in darkness do they sit.’ 

Here then we have a picture of the miserable 
^loom in which the dead live, or rather maintain 
in existence of unendiim wretchedness, _ In this, 
as in the former legend, fireahkigal is their warder, 
ind now her estate is guarded by seven doors, 
instead of by fourteen, though there is no comfort 
to be taken from that, for the aavon are quite as 
effective in holding the dead inside. As Ishtar 
comes to each of these doors, she is successively 
stripped of her ornaments and clothing until slie 
comes at last nude into the presence of EreshJngal 
and her prisoners. Not a ray of hope is there 
anywhere in it, until the goti Ea determines to 
arrange a release for Ishtar, who is passed suc- 
eessively through the doors by whicn she had 
entered, receiving again each article of apparel or 
adornment. If Ishtar, having once entered tms 
realm of the dead, could be released froiB it, laitii 
might have taken wings and invented a hope tnac 
blie dead also might find release in some fnsluon. 
We must next see whether there is any light upon 
this question in Babylonian eschatology. 

The third source of Babylonian ideas of the state 
jf the dead is the Gilgamesh epic found upon a 
leries of tablets belonging to the Nineveh collec- 

1 The text is best published in Cuneiform 
bnian TahUU, etc., in the British Museum, xv. pis. 46-4S. 
sT, Bee Rogers, Cuneiform Paralleled pp. lZl-131. 
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tions buried in the mound of Ku3ranjik.^ The 
hero of this epic is Gilgamesh, and the stories are 
woven about a historic character once king in Uruk 
(Erech), and are made the medium for the expres- 
gion of the views and speculations of Babylonian 
priests, theologians, and philosophers concerning 
the mysteries of the universe. The only parts of 
the epic important for the present purpose are 
those in which Gilgamesh is associated with his 
friend Engidu and with the hero of the deluge 
whose name is read Ut-napishtim. Engidu has 
perislied through the machinations of Ishtar, and 
Gilgamesh has good reason to fear that death will 
claim him also. He wanders in search of immortal 
life and, coming at last to the maiden Sabitu at 
the seashore, asks of her this great boon. He 
hopes to learn the great secret if he can find a way 
to reach Ut-napishtim amid the dead. Comin" 
after much effort into his presence, he is surprised 
by his appearance. 

• I consider thee, 0 Ut-nnpishtim, 

Tlij’ appearance is not ohanped, thou art like me, 

Thou art not different, even as I am, thou art.* 

Here then is a man who once lived among men, 
who is not in such a sorry plight as those of whom 
we have heard in the other stories. He has been 
exalted, and Gilgamesh would know why or how. 
This question opens the way to the telling of the 
story of the deluge and the great deliverance from 
it. After the story has been told, a way is made 
for Gilgamesh to return from his fruitless journey, 
for he has learned nothing. It would seem, as we 
survey the story from this great distance, that the 
stage was set for a larger hope, hut it did not 
appear. If Ut-napishtim had found a life and not 
a mere existence after death, might not faith rise 
to nasp the idea that jierhaps to another this 
might also happen, and, u to another, perhaps to 
many more ? But Babylonian thought was unequal 
to so great a leap into the darkness. The utmost 
attained seems to be a hint that he who died in 
battle or in war (if this be really_ the meaning of a 
very obscure line) has a happier issue in the life to 
come. 

‘He who dies the iron death (?), saw you such an one? I saw, 
Upon a bed of ease he rests, clear water he drinks. 

He who dies in battle, saw you such an one? I saw. 

His lather and mother hold his head, and his wile bends over 
(!)him.'= 

This is something, however vague, which is 
better than the state of the dead portrayed in the 
Descent of Ishtar. But it does not carry far, nor 
did it become general so as to be represented else- 
, where in any hterature yet recovered. Instead of 
rising into this and thence onward into a more 
spiritual belief, progress was apparently ended, 
and despair of any better future state drove man 
back into taking gain of this life. So it happens 
that in another and unhappily fragmentary text® 
we have Gilgamesh (herein called Gish) confronted 
ivith despairing advice : 

‘ Gish, whither goest thou ? 

The Life, that thou dost seek, thou shalt not find. 

When the gods humanity did make. 

For humanity did death determine. 

But life held in their own bands.’ 

What then is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
It is to make use of this life and abandon the 
hopeless search for immortality. 

'^ou, Gish, — let thy body be filled. 

Day and night be fraught with pleasure (?), 

Daily make a feast of joy. 

Day and night dance (?) and joy (?), 


tablets are in the British Museum and have been 
puuUshed m the original text bj- Paul Haupt, Dcts babplonische 
beVow™'^'^°*’ Been often translated ; see Literature 

= Gffgamesh Epic, xii. 161-154. 
ihe Meissner Fragment; see B. Meissner, ‘Ein altbab. 
fragment des Gilgamesepos,’ MVG vii. [ 1002 ] pt. 1. 


Clean be thy dress. 

Thy head be washen, in water bathed. 

Look joyously at the child that holds thy hand. 

Hold thy wife in pleasureful embrace.’ 

Here is the end of it all. The centuries of thought 
and aspiration have ended in finding the be-all and 
end-all of hope in this, and not in the next, life. 
A study of the Hebrew ideas will show how* much 
surer -was the advance among them of thought 
from ideas quite as sombre as those of their great 
neighbours into a faith on which Jesus miglit later 
build a great assurance. 

LiTKBATnRE. — (o) Tczts and translations.— 01 the story of 
Nergal and Ereshkigal one piece is in the British Museum and 
is published hy C. Bezold and E. A. W. Budge, The Tell 
el-Amama Tablets in the British Museum, London, 1892, no. 
82; the other is in the Berlin Museum and is published by 
H. Winckler and L. Abel, Dcr Thontafelfund von El-Amama, 
Berlin, 1889, no. 240. It has been often translated, most 
recently in R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old 
Testament, New York, 1012, pp. lSl-135, with further biblio- 
graphy. The Descent of Ishtar is published in the original 
text in H. C. Rawlinson, WAI iv. [21891] 31, and better in 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum, xv. [1001] pi. 45-48. It also has been frequently 
translated, last by Rogers, pp. 121-131, and by M. Jastrow, Jr., 
The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Philadelphia and 
London, 1016, pp. 463-461, who also discusses its interpretation. 
The Gilgamesh epic is published in the original text by Paul 
Haupt, Das babylonisehe Nimrod-Epos, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1884-91, 
with supplements by the same in Beitrage zur Assyriologic, i. 
[1889] 49ff., 97 ff. Parts of it have been much translated, especi- 
ally the portion recounting the deluge. Certain portions are in 
Rogers, p. 80 ff., and in Jastrow, p. 443. But lor a full treat- 
ment see A. Ungnad and H. Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch- 
Epos, Gottingen, 1911. 

(6) Discussions. — A. S. Geden, Studies in the Religions of 
the East, London, 1013, p. 169 fl. ; H. Schneider, Kulturund 
Denken der Babylonier und Jnden, Leipzig, 1910, p. 162 ff. ; M. 
Jastrow, Jr., Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, p. 351 ff., 
Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, London, 1914, p. 196 ff. ; 
P. S. P. Handcock, Mesopotamian Archeology, do. 1012, pp. 
899-405; S. H. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, do. 1914. 

Robert W. Rogers. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Buddhist).— Bud- 
dhism, like other religions, makes the distinction 
between the transitory world and the eternal, but 
except for the arhat death is merely the beginning 
of another life-course {ffati) through this mutable 
universe. The individual may become an in- 
habitant of hell, an animal, a pre(a, a human 
being, or a god,^ the three first being states of 
unhappiness (apaya). After pretas some schools 
place another unhappy state, that of ctsura, but 
the Hinayana refuses to recognize it as a separate 
gati. 

I. Conditions of rebirth. — The kind of rebirth is 
determined by the individual’s karma {q.v.). The 
view of R. C. Childers is often repeated, that at 
death the constituent elements {khandlias) of the 
individual perish, ‘ but by the force of his kamma 
a new set of khandhas instantly starts into exist- 
ence, and a new being aOTears in another world.’ ® 
As pointed out in art. Incarnation (Buddhist), 
the view that karma is the only link between two 
existences is unsupported by the texts. So also is 
the further inference that there is no real trans- 
migration. There is of course no transmigration 
of an dtman in the sense of any permanent, stable, 
unchanging mind or consciousness. The link 
between two states of the individual, whether in 
one birth or in succeeding existences, is the causal 
relation between any one combination of elements 
forming the individual and the previous states. 
This combination is not a permanent dtman, nor is 
there any one element in it, such as conscious- 
ness, that forms a peimanent basis. 

The combination is *“a living continuous fluid complex," 
which does not remain quite the same for two consecutive 
moments, but which continues for an endless number of ex- 
istences, bridging an endless number of births, without becoming 
completely different from itself.’ s 

r Majjhima, i. 73. 

2 Diet, of the Pali Language, London, 1876, s.v. ' Khandho.’ 

3 1,, de la Vallfie Poussin, The Way to Sirvdya (ML), Cam- 
bridge, 1917, p. 35. 
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That the individual in this sense was previously 
a certain being, and that he may remember many 
previous existences, is not a mere accommodation 
to popular notions, but appears as a commonplace 
throughout the Siittas. 

Rebirth in Kamaloka, ■which includes the lower 
universe from the lowest hell up to and including 
the six sensual heavens, is in accordance with a 
man’s moral or immoral acts. More than mere 
morality is required for rebirth in the higher 
realms. The four classes of the heavens of form, 
and the four stages of the formless world, correspond 
to the stages of trance, and are attained by the 
practice of the spiritual exercises. 

2. The eight hot hells. — It is not clear that the 
Pali Scriptures recognize one consistent system of 
hells [niraya, TUtraka). What is usually^d^escribed 
as the Buddhist view is a system of - eight hells. 
It is not found in the Vinaya or the Suttas, but 
occurs in the later books {Jdtaka and Abhi- 
dhamma), and also forms the basis of the more 
developed Mahayana systems. These hells are 
below the earth, and their description in the 
commentary on Jdtaka 530 (v. 270) is as follows: 

fl) Safljiva . — Beinga are here cub to pieces by the keepers of 
hell, and come repeatedly to life to suffer the same punishment. 
Hence the name, which means ‘ resuscitation.’ 

(2) Kalasutta . — Beinga are struck down with blazing weapons, 
and, while lying on the ground, are cut into eight or sixteen 
pieces with an instrument called kalasutta (Skr. kdlasutra). 

(3) Sarjighata . — Beings on burning mountains are crushed 
like sesamum seeds or sugar-cane by “smiting ’ (saTtighdta). 

(4) and (6) Roruva . — There are two hells of this name, 
Jalaroruva, ‘ Eoruvn of flame,' and Dhumaroruva, ‘ Eoruva of 
smoke,’ where beings are correspondingly tortured. In Sanskrit 
works the names are Eaurava and Maharaurava, interpreted to 
mean • walling ’ and * great wailing.’ The Pali form appears to 
be a derivative of the proper name Euru. 

(0) Tapana.—' Heating,’ where beings are fixed on spikes the 
height of a palm-tree and burnt. 

(7) Pratdpana . — ' Great heating,’ where beings are cast down 
from a blazing iron mountain, below which blazing stakes are 
set up. 

(8) .Atiicfti. — ^Flames arise from each of the four walls, and 
from the top and bottom, and strike the opposite sides. The 
name, if divided a-vichi, means 'without a wave,’ but the 
commentaries, probably to get an intelligible meaning, make it 
signify ‘ without rest or cessation.’ ‘ Here there is no interval 
of cessation either of the flames or of the pain of the beings.’ i 
Kern has pointed out that it is probably from av&ch, avdchl, 
‘ downwards,’ formed on the analogy of udach, udlchi, ‘ higher,’ 
and means ‘lowest point.’ 3 This view is strengthened by the 
fact that it is the lowest point of the universe, and that in the 
■yoga system Avichi is not a hell, bub the lowest part of 
the universe, over which are placed the six hells of this 
system.® 

3. Minor hells. — Besides these hells there are, 
according to the commentator, sixteen minor hells 
[ussada, ‘ excrescence ’) attached to each great hell, 
making 128 or, in all, 136. This account agrees 
essentially with the Blahavastu, i. 4ff. It is 
probably a systematizing of earlier and inconsistent 
accounts, as it contains details -which do not 
harmonize, and of which the relation to the main 
features is not clear. The Paiichagatidipana, a 
Pali work known only from a Siamese source, 
gives four ussadas to each great hell : Milhakupa, 
the hell of dung, where beings are pierced by 
worms ; Kukkula, the hell of hot ashes ; Asipatta- 
vana, the forest with leaves of swords •, and Nadi 
(Vetarani), the river of bitter water. The Mdha- 
vastu, i. 7, has essentially the same, but Kunapa 
(‘carrion’) replaces Milhakupa. It is usually 
taken for granted that these are the names of the 
four ussadas of each hell. This may be so, if we 
assume that the system is consistent, but, as wll 
be seen, it is more probable that several systems 
are combined. 

4. Earlier systems. — The Suttas know nothing 
of the eight hells, but have several passages in 
which hells are described. In Ahguttara, i. 141, 
seven tortures are described. 

1 Jdtaka, v. 271. 

. a Geschiedenis van het Ruddhtsme, i. 298. 

3 Vyasa on Yoga-satras, iii. 2.7. 


The king of hell, Yama, hands the culprit over to the keepera 
of hell, who torment their victim by thrusting an iron stake 
through each hand and foot, and breast (the ‘five-fold bonds’)- 
they chop him with axes ; they set him upside down and chop 
him with adzes ; they fix him to a chariot and move it back- 
wards and forwards over the burning ground ; they make him 
go up and down a mountain of burning coal ; they put him 
head first into a blazing copper cauldron (lohakumbhi) ; they 
throw him into the great hell (Mahaniraya). 

An evident modification of this occurs in the 
commentary on Petavatthu, iv, 1, 8, which speaks 
of the five-fold bonds, sprinkling with molten 
copper, ascending the mountain of coals, throwing 
into the copper cauldron, entering the forest with 
leaves of swords, crossing the Vetarani, and throw- 
ing into the great hell. These are here called the 
seven ussadas, and, though the comment rests on 
a doubtful interpretation of sattussada, it illustrates 
the divergent conceptions and the attempt to 
harmonize them. 


The above passage of the Ahguttara recurs in 
the Majjhima, iii. 183, where it is followed by a 
description of the great hell (Mahaniraya), the 
great carrion hell (Gutha), the great hot-ashes hell 
(Kukkula), the great silk-cotton tree forest (Sim- 
balivana), the great sword-leaf forest (Asipatta- 
vana), and the great bitter-water river (Kharodaka). 
Here they are not ussadas, and there is no trace of 
the eight hells, but we find later the Mahaniraya 
(which is the proper name of a hell in the Hindu 
system) treated as the same as Avichi, and the 
Gutha and other hells termed ussadas,^ With the 
absence of any mention of eight hells in the Suttas, 
and the existence of divergent descriptions, this 
probably implies the combination of two inde- 
pendent systems. The Mahaniraya is identified 
with Avichi, and the Gvltha and other great hells 
are reduced to ussadas round the eight great hells. 
Both systems are no doubt in their main features 
pre-Buddhistic. Several of the names are identical 
with some in the system of the 21 Hindu hells® and 
the six of the Yoga system.® 

There are still other unlocated hells, which 
appear to have developed out of the description of 
special kinds of tortures, Kakola, Khuradhara, 
Sataporisa, Sattisula, Sunakha.^ In Sanskrit 
works we find as ‘ great hells ’ Salmali (the Simbali 
forest of Pali), Agnighata, Andhakala, Sitodaka 
(Sit- ?), Asichchheda, Sanibara.® 

In Dlgha, ii. 12, there is a reference to beings in the Lokantc^ 
rikd, the space between every three adjacent universes, which is 
quite dark. It is described in the commentary 6 as a great hell, 
where sins of violence against relatives and virtuous ascetics 
are punished. In dtaka, vi. 247, it is the penalty for heresy, 
"nie inhabitants have long nails, and like bats on trees they 
hang from the chakkavala walls that encircle the world. Then, 
finding no food, they drop into the salt water below. They are 
dassed as prctas in E. S. Hardy’s Sinhalese sources,? but there 
is no indication of this in the Pfili. 

A system which shows no relation to the eight 
hells is described in the Suttanipata, iii. 10. 
Buddha is asked how long is the length of life in 
the Paduma hell. He answers that it is not easy 
to say how many years, but that it is possible to 
make a comparison. If a man were to take a 
single grain every century from a load of sesamum 
seed, the task would be finished in less time than 
the period of the Abbuda hell. Then follow lyne 
other hells, the length of time in each of which is 
twenty times longer than the preceding : Nirab- 
buda, Ababa, Ahaha, Atata, Kuniuda,_Sogandhika, 
Uppalaka, Pundarika, Paduma. This makes the 
length of the Paduma hell 512,000,000 times that of 
the Abbuda. . 

There is nothing to show that these are not 


1 Mahdvastu, i. 6-S. 

3 Ydjfiavalkya, iii. 222 ; Manu, iv. 88. 

3 Vyasa on Yoga-sutras, iii. 25. . x . - •„ 

4 Jdtaka, V. 143, 145, 247, 269, 274 ; cf. the tortures in Suita- 


nipnta, 673-6. 

8 Kdravdavyuha, 18, 50. 

6 Digha Comm., Colombo, 1918, i. 
Buddha, Oxford, 1899-1910, ii. 9. 

7 Manual of BudhismS, pp. 48, 69. 


289 ; cf. Dialogues of the 
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distinct liells, as they are termed in the text. The 
commentator, , however, says that they are not 
separate liells, hut indicate the length of time in 
A^i’ichi. It is certain that the names do signify 
hi"h numerals, but the identification with Aviclli 
is 'probably another case of harmonizing, as the 
punishments described in the verses following are 
not those of Avichi. They are those of Ahguttara, 
i. 141, and of what are called the ‘seven ussadas’ 
in the Pctavatthu commentary. Although these 
verses may not be contemporaiy with the previous 
prose account of Abbuda, etc., there is nothing in 
either to suggest the system of eight hells. The 
commentator also shows that his view was not of 
unquestioned authority, as he states two other 
interpretations : (1) that the names Abbuda, etc., 
are due to the variety of pains and punishments in 
each, (2) that they are cold hells. 

5. Cold hells. — It is as cold hells that eight of 
these ten hells appear in a modified form in Sans- 
krit works. The names in DharmasarnqraJia, 122, 
are Arbuda, Nirarbuda, Atata, Apapa, Hahadhara, 
Utpala, Padma, Mahanatlma, the Pali Kumuda, 
.Sogandhika, and Pundarika being omitted, and 
Mahapadma being added. The Pali is more 
systematic, as the last five of this list are the 
names of the live kinds of lotuses. From the 
AbhidharmaJcoia^ and Chinese sources we know 
that the names like Apapa and Atota are inter- 
preted as the sounds uttered by their inmates, and 
those named from the different kinds of lotuses 
(Utpala, Padma) are due to the frozen flesh of their 
nctims exfoliating in the form of these flowers. 
There is no reason to think that this, any more 
than the whole system of cold hells, is anything 
but a development of scholastic exegesis, and the 
reduction to eight is probably due to a desire to 
make them conform with the hot hells. 

6. Locality of hells. — The Scriptures imply that 
the hells are below the earth, apparently in 
descending order corresponding to the ascending 
heavens. Later writings give various inconsistent 
accounts, showing that they are merely the elabora- 
tions of coihmentators. Avichi, according to 
AbMdhannakoia,^ is 20,000 leagues (yojanas) below 
Jambudvipa. Other authorities put the hells 600 
leagues down, and below the southern extremity 
of Jambudvipa. Dharmasavigraha, 123, makes 
Safijiva and the other hells the lowest of the 
pfiialas, or subterranean regions, with Avichi 
consequently at the bottom of the universe. 
Accounts of the size are equally contradictory. 
The Jatalca commentator makes Avichi 1800 
leagues in diameter and 5400 in circumference, 
showing that he conceived it ns circular.® 

7. _ Crimes punished in each hell. — The criminals 
punished in the first hot hell are strikers, 
murderers, and those moved by covetousness and 
anger; in the second slanderers, liars, and those 
undutiful to father, mother, or friends ; in the 
thud those who kill rams, antelopes, and otlier 
living beings ; in the fourth those who inflict 
torments on living beings ; in the fifth those who 
destroy the property of the gods, of Brahmans, of 
their guru, though charged to guard it ; in the 
sixth tliose who burn forests and live animals ; in 
the seventh the infidel {natthika) who reverses 
nght and wrong ; in the eighth those who kill 
disciples, father, mother, or guru. This is the 
J.^'^^ngement of the PancJiagatidipana, with which 

agrees in the main. It is natur- 
mly absent from the Suttas, which usually mention 
the traditional list of ten sins as leading to hell. 

Poussin, Vasubandha tt Tatomitra. Trais- 

® 16 p^78* t’^bftvdAarmaiofa, London, 1914-18, p. 80 ff. 

CosMOLOOT (Buddhist); and A. 

^“2?“ posthuines d’hist. et de lUtirature orientales, 

I5H3, p. 79^ 


The Jaiaka, v. 267, puts parricides and slayers of 
.ascetics in the first (Kalasutta), unrighteous kings 
in the sixth (Tapana). 

The absence of certain notorious crimes is notice- 
able. These are punished in the minor hells— a 
fact which is not surprising, when we know that in 
the Suita accounts tliey were not ussadas, but 
great hells. Violators of morality suffer in Mil- 
hakupa; adulterers climb tlie thorny simbali 
trees ; in the Asipattavana the destroyers of con- 
fidence are cut to pieces ; robbers swallow hot 
balls of iron, and killers of fish are plunged into 
Vetarani. In these ussadas the Jaiaka also puts 
matricide, abortion, and adultery. The slaying of 
father or mother, slaying an arhat, shedding the 
blood of a Buddha, schism, and heresy are also 
said to be punished in Avichi.* 

8. Length of life in the hells. — There is no fixed 
duration of life for beings in states of punishment, 
according to Abhidhammattha-sarngaha, v. 4. In 
Itividtaka, 18, it is said that he who causes a schism 
suffers in hell for a kappa. Schism is punished in 
Avichi according to later accounts, but there is no 
indication that the system of eight hells is recog- 
nized here. The passage became later a matter 
of controversy in drflerent schools, especially as it 
was not agreed whether tlie kappa was a great 
seon, the period between two destructions of the 
universe, or a subdivision of this, an antara-kappa.^ 
The account of the Paduma hell recognizes no 
definite period, since the unit of the ten periods is 
undetermined, and similarly in other parts of the 
Suttas, where the refrain occurs, ‘ and they die not 
until their evil karma is exhausted.’ 

An arrangement found in the Abhidharmaiastra 
quoted by Peer makes the periods correspond to 
those of the heavens of Kamaloka, i.c. in the 
Saiijiva hell 500 years, a day and night of which 
equal 60 human years. These periods are doubled 
for each succeeding hell, till w’e get for Avichi 
64,000 years, with a day and night of 6400 human 
years. The arrangement in Hardy’s Sinhalese 
authorities® is apparently the same. 

9. Animals. — Animals are classed ns eaters of 
grass, of carrion, living in darkness [i.e. blind), in 
water, in filth. The foolish man, who formerly in 
this world has taken pleasure in these things and 
has done evil deeds, is bom in one of these classes. 
As there is no morality and accumulation of merit 
in such existences, it is exceedingly difficult to 
escape from this state, and, if even after repeated 
animal births the individual reaches the state of 
man, he is born in a very low caste.* The Paii- 
chagatidlpana, 45-50, maxes animal birth_ corre- 
spond with the supposed characters of different 
kinds of animals. The licentious are bom as geese 
and pigeons, the stupid as worms. Through anger 
they become serpents, and through pride and 
insolence asses and dogs. The envious and avari- 
cious become monkeys, the meat-eaters tigers and 
other carnivorous animals. 

In Mahaj'ana the saving power of the bodhi- 
sattvas extends to all realms. Avalokite^vara 
empties the hells and world, he takes the 

form of a bee, and by humming his teaching to 
innumerable worms causes them to remember the 
Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order, so that they 
are reborn as bodhisattvas in Sukhayati.® 

10. Pretas . — Apreta (Pali pcta) is properly one 
who has ‘ gone before,’ a departed person. Hindu- 
ism developed a v'ery characteristic form of 
worship of the dead.® Buddhism modified this by 
making /Jreias a special class, who have to expiate 
a certain kind of karma in the preta-Tealm (petti- 

ismsvaslu, 1. 26; other details are given in Beer (see 
Literature). . 

2 Kathamlthu, 476. ® HanuaX of Budhism.\ p. 28. 

4 llajjhima, iii. 167-169. » Karandaryuha, p. 46. . 

® See art. AKCESToa-woiisniP and Cult op tue Dead (Indian). 
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visaya). In the Buddhist view it is only the 
departed condemned to this realm that can benefit 
by offerings (saddha, h-addha) made to them by 
their relatives and friends. In the other four 
courses the life of the departed person depends 
upon the means of support in the Avorld to which 
he has gone. ^ The ® describes the 

worship ipiljd) as consisting in actual olierings of 
food and drink set out for the departed. 

‘ Those who are compassionate give to their relatives pure and 
excellent food and drink at the proper time, saying, “ May this 
be for our relatives ; may they be made happy.'* . . . The petas 
live on what is given from this world.’ 

The commentary explains that the offerings are 
made by mving alms to the Order, and the merit 
is assigned to the pretas, whereby they benefit. 
The monks performing the ceremony, in fact, take 
the place held in the Hindu rite by the Brahman 
priests, who represent the deceased ancestors.^ 

n. Preta-realm. — The pretas are ghosts, which 
live at cross-roads and congregate outside the 
fences and at the doors of houses. They are 
described in the commentary as having long dis- 
hevelled hair and beard, lean, rough limbs, looking 
like burnt trees after a forest fire, some scorched 
■with flames arising from their stomachs and issuing 
from their mouths through their burning hunger 
and thirst, some with bellies like mountains and 
their throats the size of a hole made by a needle. 
The effect of their karma is to make their relatives 
forget them, and then their only food is indescrib- 
able filth. Several kinds are mentioned : kuppi- 
pasilca, ‘ afflicted with hunger and thirst ’ ; vantasa, 



12. Sins punished in the preta-realm. — The 
special sins leading to preta existence are niggard- 
liness or refusing to give alms and envy of the 
blessings of others. Those who have dissuaded 
from giving become needle-mouthed, and those 
who, though intending to give, have afterwards 
regretted it become eaters of filth. This sin is put 
by Samyutta, i. 92, in the Maharoruva hell. One 
who says unpleasant things in anger becomes a 
preta with fiery throat.^ 

In the Kdrandavyuha^ the city of pretas (pre- 
tanagara) is an abode adjoining Avichi. It has 
door-keepers, and is mentioned in several passages 
along -with various hells. 

After pretas the Panchagatidlpana groups 
several classes of superhuman beings, which, 
though strictly speaking divine, do not generally 
reside in heaven. They are chiefly beings whose 
karma is mixed ; kumbhandas, demons attendant 
on Virulhaka, one of the four great kings ; 
rak^asas, cannibal demons; gandmrvas, divine 
musicians ; pisdchas, pamsupisdchas, mud-demons ; 
yaksas, demons, especially those attendant on 
Vessavana, one of the four great kings; and 
dsuras, gods expelled from the heaven of the 
Thirty-three, and forming a separate gati in some 
schools.® Ndgas and garudas, whose natural 
forms are serpents and birds respectively, are 
classed with the animals. 

13, Man, — Rebirth as a man, whether from a 
previous higher or from a lower existence, implies 
that the individual has some good karma to his 
credit. The punishment of hell is monitory and 
retributory, not a purification as_ in the Christian 
purgatory ; but, although a being in a state of 
punishment cannot acquire merit, he _ may be 
reborn as a man or god owing to the ripening of 
karma from a still earlier existence. Sucn karma 
may result in an individual being reborn as a man, 

1 AiiguUara, v. 269-271. ® Khuddahap&iha, vii. 

s W. Caland, AUindiseher AhnencuU, Leyden, 1893, p. 154. 

* Panchagatidlpana, 62-59. ® Pp. 12, 35, 66. 

01. Kathavatthu, viii. 1. 


who has done deeds that otherwise would have led 
to heaven or hell. If he has formerly been a 
shedder of blood, he will be short-lived ; if an 
injurer and striker of living beings, he will be 
diseased ; if of an angry and despairing nature, 
ugly ; if eager for gain and honour, weak ; if he is 
not a giver, poor ; if proud and insolent, of low 
caste ; if not an inquirer as to what is good and 
worthy, stupid. And the practice of the opposite 
virtues leads to long life and the other corre- 
sponding blessings.i 

14. Heavens. — The arrangement of heavens, 
though peculiarly Buddhist as a system, is based 
upon Hindu conceptions, and the names of the 
lower heavens are often similar to or identical 
with those of the Yoga ffliilosophy. There is little 
doubt that they are pre^uddhistic, and hence it is 
not surprising that the original meaning of several 
of the names of different gods and heavens was 
apparently unknown to the Buddhists, wlio inter- 
preted them in more than one way. The series 
of heavens as given in Majjhima, i. 289, is as 
follows : 

A. Tub six iieave.vs or sensoai. enjothent (Kamaloka).— 

(1) Chatummahdrdjika devas. — ^This is the heaven of the lour 
great kings, the gods of the four quarters, and protectors of 
each of the four continents. They are Dhatarattha (Dhrtara- 
Stra), king of the east ; Virulha (Virulhaka), of the south ; 
■Virupakkha (Virupakga), of the west ; and Kuvera or 'Vessavana 
(Vnisravapa), of the north. Their attendants are respectively 
gandharvas, kumbha'^as, ndgas, and j/aifos.® Their abode is 
half-way up Mount Meru, the centre of the world. 

(2) Tdvatirpsa deans.— The S3 gods, with Bakka at their head, 
dwell on the top of Mount Meru. The asuras are placed below 
or at the foot of Mount Meru, after being expelled from Tava- 
tiipsa by Sakko. Other superhuman beings of general Hindu 
mythology (mentioned under pretas) properly belong to this 
region. Rebirth in the vegetable world !s apparently absent 
from the Buddhist system, but trees and plants are really divine 
beings, devatd, and their life is that of the tree-^irit inhabiting 
them. 

(3) Tama dean*.— This would naturally mean gods of the 
heaven of Tama, Yama being the 'Vediokingof the heaven of 
the fathers. In Buddhism, however, Yama has become king of 
hell and the pretas, and the commentaries interpret yama in 
various ways— c.g., 'the misery-freed gods 'S or in the sense of 
a watch (period of three hours), ns being the period by which 
these gods reckon time. Dhammapala on Therigdtha, 197, 
derives it from the root ya, in the sense of ‘having attained 
divinepleasure.’ Their king is Suyama. 

(4) Tusita devas. — ^These are the ‘ delighted or satisfied gods,’ 
and their abode is the heaven from which the bodhisattvas 
descend to become Buddhas. The king is Santusita. 

(6) Nimmdnarati devas. — ^This means gods who delight in 
creation or transformation. The commentary on Vimdna- 
vatthu, 80, explains the name as those who take delight and 
sport by changing their forms at pleasure. Dlgha, lii. 218, 
interprets it ns those who exercise their power over sensual de- 
sires created by themselves. Their king is Sunimmita. 

(6) Paranimmitavasavatti devas. — According to Dlgha, 
iii. 218, these are gods who exercise their power over sensual 
pleasures created by others. Their king is Vasavatti, and as 
ruler of the highest of the Kama heavens he is later identified 
with Mara.4 As this and the previous heaven correspond to the 
■yoga AparinirmitavaSavartin and ParinirmitavaSavartin, they 
are probably ancient terms, interpreted variously without 
reference to their original application. The Yoga tOTM show 
that paro- may be a mistake lor pari-, and_ the Buddhist inter- 
pretations consequently mere etymological illusions. , „ „ 

B. Heavens of the world op FORii (EupaIoka).--The loiiow- 
ing list of 13 is that of Maphima, i. 289. Other lists vap^ fi^ 
16 to 18, and have also minor differences in arrangement, ine ■ 
usual number of 16 is obtained by subdividing the nret anyana 
into three, and adding the asaflilasattas in the fourth anyana. 
The principle of division in all the lists is the classification of 
the heavens above Kamaloka into eight planes, according to tne 
four dhyanas, and the four higher ‘ attainment. 

(1) First dhydna.—Drahmakdyika 
Brahma, subdivided in Vibhafiga, 424, into (a) 
sajja devas, gods of Brahma’s retinue, W, 
devas, family priests of Brahma, 

Brahmas. In the Suttas only one great Brahma is at anj given 

^Eec^^dhydna.—Abha devas, gods of brilliance, 

(a) parittnbha devas, gods of limited brilliance, W 
p-dbha devas, gods of unlimited brilliance, (c) abhassara devas, 
radiant gods. 


1 Majjhima, iii. 202-206 ; Pailchagatidipana, 70-102. 
i Dlgha, }\. 257. 


s.s > * Aiinp^ and O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Compendium oj 
Philosophy, London, 1910 (tr. of Abhidhammatiha-sarpgdha) 
p. 138, n. 2. 

4 Jataka, i. 63. 
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' (3) Third dhj/dna.— Subha devas, pods of beauty or lustre, 
bidndine (a) parittasubha devas, gods of limited lustre, 0 
appamapasubha devas, gods of unlimited lustre, (c) subhakipha 
devas, gods of complete lustre. 

(4) Fourth dhyana.—(a) Vchapphala devas, gods of great 
fruit, (i) orfAo devas, gods of non-increase (I), (c) atappa devas, 
gods of coolness, (d) stidassa devas, gods fair to see, (e) sudassl 
Seros, well-seeing gods, (/) akanittha devas, gods among whom 
none is the youngest — a Vedio epithet of the maruts, but with 
no discernible reference to those gods. 

In Digha, ii. 60, 52, the last five of this dhySim are called the 
stiddhdvdsas, ‘gods of pure abode.’ Another class of this 
dhyana is that of the asailfiasuttas or asarpjilisattvas, beings 
of unconsciousness.! Vibhaiiga, 425, puts them first in this 
cl.m In Sanskrit lists are further found the anabhrakas, 
‘cloudless’ gods, and the pupyaprasavas, ‘merit-producing’ 
g^s. 

0. Hkavbss of the formless woBLn (Arupaloka). — ^The four 
dirisions of this world correspond to the four attainments 
(samSpattis). 

(1) Akustlnahehdyatanupaga devas, gods who have reached 
the stage in which the object of thought is space realized as 
infinite. 

(2) VitiMpanehdyatanupaga devas, gods of the stage in 
which the object is cognition realized as infinite. 

(3) AkiUchannayatanipaga devas, gods of the stage in which 
the object is nothingness. 

(4) Fevasafifld-ndsaflfidyaianupaga devas, gods of the stage 
in which the object is neither consciousness nor unconscious- 
ness. 

15. Life of the gods. — ^The Vimdnavatthu com- 
mentary describes life in Kamaloka as consisting 
of sensual pleasures like those on earth, but on a 
grander scale. The gods have each a palace of 
gold, ruby, etc., and retinues of nymphs. They 
move through space on flying couches, and sport in 
the Nandana grove, or in boats on the great lakes. 
The sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies are 
araon" the vehicles of such gods. Sakka has female 
attendants skilful in dancing and singing. They 
marry and intermarry with the gods of the four 
great kings and the asuras. 

In Rupaloka there is no sensual desire — t.c., 
according to Abhidhammatth.a-sarn.gaha, vi. 12, 
those groups of material qualities constituting 
smell, taste, body, sex, and those produced by 
food, are absent ; and among the unconscious 
beings also the groups of seeing, hearing, mind, 
and voice. In Arupaloka all the groups of material 
qualities are absent. 

Birth in Rupaloka and Arupaloka is attained by 
the practice of the corresponding dhyana, and 
birth in one of the three divisions of each of the 
first three dhydnas is in accordance with the 
limited, medium, and eminent exercise of each. 
Vibhahga, 425, includes in the fourth dhyana also 
the four stages of Arupaloka, and makes birth in 
the seven divisions from asaiihasattas to alcanitthas 
correspond to seven ways of practising this dhyana. 
Birth in Arupaloka is in accordance with the 
object of thought of each division. A somewhat 
different arrangement occurs in Abhidhammattha- 
snmgaha, vi. 10. 

16. Length of life in the heavens. — In the 
noaven of the four great kings a day and night 
equals 50 human years, and the length of life is 
500 divine years — i.c. 9,000,000 human years, 
rhese figures are doubled for each of the following 
Kama heavens, giving for the paranimmitavasa- 
mttis a day and night equal to 1600 humau years, 
and a life of 16,000 divine years. 

The three divisions of the brahmakdyikas have 
a life of one-third, one-half, and a whole kappa ; 
of the parittabhas it is two kappas, and, by 
successive doubling for each of the following, 
64 kappas for the subhakinhas. Asaniiasattns 
and vmapphalas both have 500 kappas, and the 
following to akanifthas successively double. In 
Arupaloka the ages are 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 
S4,000*a>j,a5.!> 

Further cosmological details will be found in 

! Vigha, Hi. 263 ; Kathdvatthu, 260 j Dharmasarpgraha, 123. 
■^>}3i<naro, i. 213, 267 ; Vibhadga, 424-428. In Compendium 
or Philosophy, p. 142, the meaning of kappa in this connexion 
'S discussed. 
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art. Cosmogony and Cosmology (Buddhist), and 
an account of the paradises of Mahayana in art. 
Blest, Abode of the (Buddhist). 
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STATE OF THE DEAD (Christian).—!. 
General character of the Christian view, — The 
distinctive feature of the Christian doctrine of im- 
mortality, as distinguished from that of Greek 
philosophy, is its insistence upon the survival, not 
of a part only, but of the totality of human person- 
ality. The Greek view is sometimes spoken of as 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, but it 
is only of par t of the soul that persistence is affirmed. 
If Plato at times, in accordance with popular ideas, 
speaks of friendship with the great and good as 
among the pleasures of the next w’orld, thus im- 
plying the permanence of man’s emotional and 
aflective nature, his more usual view is cold and 
intellectual. In theoretic Platonism what survives 
is little more than the power of abstract thought, 
and eternal bliss consists mainly in the calm and 
unemotional contemplation of the eternal, unchang- 
ing ‘Ideas.’ In Aristotle this intellectnalist ten- 
dency is still more pronounced. What survives at 
death is simply the divine principle of pure intel- 
ligence (voDs), which apparently is absorbed into 
the Divine Mind, so that it becomes a serious 
question, in spite of such passages as Nic. Eth. i. 
11, whether Aristotle can rightly be regarded as a 
believer in individual immortality. 

To the Jew the life of the affections, of the 
emotions, of the senses, and of active volition, 
seemed of more worth than the life of abstract 
thought. As soon as ever he conceived a blessed 
life beyond the grave as possible at all, he demanded 
that it should have all (and more than all) the 
warmth, the fullness, and the vivacity of earthly 
life. Eternal life, in his view, meant the enhance- 
ment and enrichment of life, not its impoverishment, 
and impoverished it would surely be, m his opinion, 
if it lost one single element which in the earthly 
life possesses artistic, moral, or emotional value. 
The Jew, then, stooii for the survival of human 
personality in its entirety. 

But this position, when logically thought out, 
seems to imply a life lived in a material environ- 
ment, and even the survival (in some sense) of the 
human body. Sensation, e.g., seems to require 
organs of sensation, emotion some sort of bodily 
organization, tbe recognition of friends some kind 
of visible form by which to distinguish them ; 
furthermore, it seems' impossible to understand 
how the artistic faculties can be exercised except 
upon sensible objects possessed of msthetic charm. 
If, therefore, eternal life implies, as to a Jew it 
does, the most perfect and satisfying life imagin- 
able, it must imply a life lived in the body, and in 
a -material universe, both of which, however trans- 
figured and glorified, must stiU be thought of under 
the category of matter. 

This point of view, characteristic of the main 
stream of Jewish thought, as distinguished from 
the speculations of the Platonizing school of Philo, 
was that which commended itsmf to Christ and 
the first Christians. Hence their descriptions of 
the life to come are pictorial, vivid, almost sensu- 
ous, employing largely the current apocalyptic 
imagery. Such descriptions are undoubtedly sym- 
bolical, but they do not symbolize a purely spirit- 
ual existence. When we read of harpers with 
their harps, of the new song of the reaeemed, of 
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the new heavens and the new earth, of the new 
Jerusalem paved with gold, of its joyous inhabit- 
ants clotheu in white and carrying palms, we are 
not meant to think of disemboclied spirits existing 
in vacuo, bub of visible human bodies gloriously 
arrayed, and of real sensible things corresponding 
in tne heavenly sphere to what we should here call 
beautiful music, beautiful literature and poetry, 
beautiful architecture, and beautiful scenery. 

Bub the Christian view of heaven, though con- 
taining an element which (in a good sense) may be 
called ‘ sensuous,’ is not sensual. Christ was care- 
ful to guard from the first against those gross and 
carnal conceptions of future bliss -which among His 
contemporaries tended to attach themselves to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body. Accord- 
ing to His teaching, in the world to come man -will 
have outgrown his lower animal propensities, such 
as the appetite of sex (Mt 22^“, Mk 12“, Lk 20*®) 
and the desire of eating and drinking (Ro 
Allusions to feasting in the next world are certainly 
to be understood symbolically, as is especially 
evident from Mt 26®*. 

Occasionally, but very rarely, the same spirit- 
ual -view of the resurrection life appears in rab- 
binical writings : 

* In the world to come,’ said Rabbi Rab, ‘ there is neither eat- 
ing, nor drinking, nor sexual pleasure, nor strife, but the 
righteous with their crowns sit around the table of God, feeding 
on the splendour of His MaJestj*.’ i 

The risen Lord’s eatin{r with the disciples during 
the great 40 days is not inconsistent with this view. 
He ate, not as needing food, but in order to afford 
a convincing proof of His bodily resurrection (Lk 
24S8fr., Ac 14 pfvm, 10«). 

The resurrection bodies of the saints were con- 
ceived of not as natural, but as glorious and spirit- 
ual (Mt 22®®, 1 Co 16®®'®-), like the bodies of the 
angels, whom the ancient Jews and the early 
Church (at least to the close of the 4th cent.) 
regarded not as strictly incorporeal, but as invested 
with spiritual bodies, it being the privilege of God 
alone to be purely incorporeal.® Although the 
identity of the resurrection body with the earthly 
body is often suggested, or even insisted on in the 
NT (see Mt 5®®- 10®®, Eo 8“- ®®, 1 Co 15®® ; cf. also 

Mt 27®®), the identity thought of was probably one 
of continuity, rather than of identical materials. 
The doctrine of the full material identity of the 
earthly with the resurrection body seems not to i 
be part of the original tradition, and is probably | 
inconsistent with the Pauline doctrine (see especi- I 
ally 1 Co 15). It cannot be proved by the analogy 
of the resurrection of Jesus Himself, That resur- 
rection was indeed a type and figure of the resur- 
rection of the saints, but it was also a convincing 
sign of the Lord’s victory over death, and of the 
triumph of matter over spirit. Accordingly, for 
apologetic reasons the actual buried body rose, 
leaving the tomb empty, but at the moment of 
resurrection it was transformed into a glorious and 
spiritual body, belonging henceforth to the heavenly 
sphere, and perceptible to mortal senses only by 
virtue of a voluntary and temporary accommoda- 
tion to earthly conditions. Such at least seems to 
have been tlie view of the first disciples, and it is 
still the belief of the majority of Christians. 

2 . The locality of heaven. — Undoubtedly heaven 
is a state rather than a place, but a religion which, 
like Christianity, teaches the resurrection of the 
body and the glorification not merely of the spirit- 
ual, but even of the material universe, cannot 
dispense altogether with the idea of locality in 
connexion -vidth heaven. What appears to be the 
teaching of the NT is this. At present, owing to 
the imperfection of the universe, God s glory and 

5 for^ ft {uH prescntfttjon of the evidence, • Angt-Iologie 
d’aprts Jes Pfcres,* in Vacant, Diet, de Th/oU caiK. 


majesty cannot be fully manifested in it. The 
boundaries of heaven (7*.c. of the sphere in whicli 
the divine glory is fully manifested) are conse- 
quently restricted. But in the consummation and 
regeneration of the universe (waXn^epevlo, Mt 19®® • 
diroxaTiloToo-ts iravruv, Ac 3®®), which will accom- 
pany the resurrection, when the wWe creation, 
which, being enslaved in the bondage of corniption, 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together (or to- 
gether with man) until now, shall be delivered into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of (^d 
(Ro 8=®), then the glory of God, at present mani- 
fested within a limited heaven, will be manifested 
throughout the entire universe, and the boundaries 
of heaven and of creation will be conterminous 
(2 P Rev 211; cf. Is 65” 66®®, Rev 11“, etc.). 
The distinction between heaven and earth will then 
have no meaning. Wherever God’s servants may 
be, on -whatever employment, God will be with 
them, and they will see His face — in other words, 
they will be in heaven, just as at present the holy 
guardian angels, while performing their ministry 
on earth, never really leave heaven, because they 
always see God’s face (Mt 18“), 

3. The essential bliss of heaven. — Since God is 
the object of a Christian’s simreme love, to see 
Him face to face must be a Christian's supreme 
bliss. This unveiled vision of God, which is the 
unending joy of the angels (Mt 18®®), will also be 
the final reward of the pure in heart (Mt 6®). Both 
St. John and St. Paul aOTce in this doctrine, but 
it is the author of the Apocalypse who works it 
out into the fullest detail. 

* Beloved,’ says St. John, ‘ now are we children ol Qod, and it 
is not yet made manifest what we shall be. We know that, it 
he shall be manifested, wo shall be like him ; for w thall tee 
him even at he is. And every one tbot hath this hope set on 
him purifieth himself, even as he is pure’ (1 Jn 3®-®). 'For 
now,’ says St. Paul, ‘we see in a mirror, darkly pit. 'in a 
riddle ’] ; but then face to face : now I know in part ; but then 
: shall I know («>nwiio-ouo») even as also I have been known ' 
(1 Co 1312), 

This immediate contemplation of the Infinite 
Essence of God, which, as conferring the highest 
conceivable degree of bliss, is genermly spoken of 
as the Beatific Vision, must be regarded as a 
strictly supernatural endowment of grace, not 
analogous to any faculty at present possessed by 
man. Here on earth even onr own personality, in 
its full depth and reality, is raysterionslj veiled 
from ns. W hat the thinker is in distinction from 
his thought, what the self-identical soul is, as dis- 
tinguished from its changing states, we have not 
the least idea. The more we try to fix our gaze 
inward upon our true selves, the more confused 
our -vision becomes, and we have to abandon the 
task as hopeless. If, then, we cannot by nature 
know our own selves, how much less can we know 
the Absolute Spirit 1 Hence Christian thought lias 
always recognized that in order to attain to the 
immediate vision of the Divine Essence, the human 

soul mustheliftedabovethenatural order altogether, 

made to partake of the Divine Nature (2 1 1), 
and, so far as this is possible without complete 
absorption into the Godhead, even ‘deified, as the 
Greek Pathers did not liesitate to express it. 

The richness, magnificence, fertility, aim com- 
prehensiveness of this doctrine must admittca 
even by tliose who cannot share it. It sums up 
and includes all lesser ideals by transcending them. 

It satisfies the Platonic ideal, because God is R”'®' 
self the td^a to!) dyaOoD, and, in contemplating 
the soul contemplates the Absolute Good._ It 
satisfies also the Aristotelian ideal of perfect intel- 
lectual knowledge, because in God tiie soul see® 
the universe no longer in scattered fragments, uu 
as a single whole, from which standpoint the 
cosmos appears to be what it really is, viz. an 
orderly rational system. , . 

The need of satisfying the intellectual fncuUi 
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of man is not ignored by Christianity*. It cm- 
ptoizes the essential rationality and intclligihilitr 
of the nniversc by regarding creation ns the work 
of tl'.e I^gos, or Eenson of God, wliich, having 
from the Ixiginning been immanent in the world, 
fimdlyroanifasted in the person of Jesns Christ., 
and is the object of Christian woreliip. A religion 
winch pays the homage of adoration to Ren.'=on 
cannot fairly be accused of neglecting the claims 
of intellect. Intellectual knowledge has always 
been one constituent in the Clmstian ideal of 
human blessedness. St. Paul longs for My^'uvtt, 
which certainly includes intellectual knowledge; 
and Origen considers that the satisfaction of the 
thirst for knowledge, which God has implanted in 
the soul, will be among the greatest of tiiejo 5 ‘ 6 of 
heaven; According to him, tlic cultivation of phil- 
osophy, and even of natural science, will be among 
the principal occupations of the glorified saints of 
God.' 

But Christianity does not fall into the mistake 
of ranking intellect above moral goodness. It is 
not mainly ns the Supreme Rc.oson, hut ns the 
Ail-lIolv,*that God is adored by angels and men 
(Is 6', Ilov 4*), Religion has alwa}'8 recognized 
that the tnie being of God is best expressed in 
terms of moral personality. Thus the ancient 
Jews regarded Him mainly ns Monarch and Judge. 
Christianity, without rejecting these ideas, trans- 
figured them by conceiving of God as Unbounded 
live (Jn 3'*). God, then, for Christians, is 
primarily ‘Our Father which art in heaven,’ and 
from this point of view heaven is regarded in 
Scrintnre ns i/ie home, where God gntlicrs His 
children round Him in the loving intercourse of 
family life. 'In my Father’s house are many 
mansions i if it were not so, I would have told 
you j for I go to prepare a place for you ’ (Jn 14*). 

The moat wonderful representation of God in 
this aspect is the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Here the Infinite Creator appears ns running 
{Ijanilt) to meet the repentant prodigal, falling on 
lii.s neck and kissing liim fondly 
brinring fortli the best robe, putting a ring on his 
hand and shoes on his feet, and killing the fatted 
cajf and making merry (Lk 15''®*). In the same 
spirit, the author of the Apocalypse exhausts the 
TC'oiirces of language autl imagery in trying to 
de.'icribo God’s tender and familiar intercourse with 
the saints in heaven (Rev 21=). 

-As in the love of God Ctiristianity finds the 
supremo satisfaction of Iho human afiections, so in 
the worship of God it finds the chief satisfaction 
of human emotion. Of all the emotional states 
'''periencyd on earth the profonndcst and the most 
uplifting is the sense of boundless adoration, joined 
With abject self-abasement, which thrills through 
the devout soul ns it contemplates the infinite 
perfections of God. In heaven tliis rapture of 
miorntion will never cease. ‘They have no rest 
d.ay and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord God, the Almiglitv, which was and which is 
and which is to come’ (Rev 4*). 

w orship is the emotional expression of man’s 
conscioii.sness of God’s absolute transcendence, and 
of the infinite gulf which separates even the most 
ermted creature from the Infinite Crc.ator. The 
LtmHian cannot feel towards His God like the 
pantheist, who knows no God higher than the 
universe of wliich he himself forms a part. The 
_ God is absolute, self-existing, self- 

satbeing. not dependent upon the universe in any 
way for His perfection and blessednass, but trnn- 
swn-luig it, to an infinite extend and therefore 
u homage thnt is absolutely niilKuindetl. 

‘J'oamation, though it bridges tfie abyss, does 
0 4 destroy if. Even as incarnate, inimancnt, 
1 IV Principiir, li. 11, etc. 
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and holding familiar intercourse witli His creatures, 
the Creator still maintains Hi.s awe-inspiring and 
inofinblo tr.ansccndcncc. Indeed, it is just this 
ever-present consciousnc'.s of His irnmca'urable 
elevation above all created being that lends to tbc 
idc.a of the incarnation of God its profound 
emotional value. Even Ixcfore God incarnate the 
he.avcnly host falls down in bonndless adoration 
(Ph 2 ’*). 

Heaven, Uiereforc, both in the OT and still more 
in thc_ NT, is represented as a glorious panctu.ary 
in which God’s sorvnnt.s worship Him unro.asingly 
with inward purity of heart, and with the outward 
expression of a magnificent ritual. There will l>e 
no temple («.c, no special temple) there (Rev 21”), 
because tlio whole universe will become one vast 
temple of God ; and the worship will Iks ceaseless, 
because every activity of whatever sort, having as 
its end the glory of God, will be an act of worship, 

Ch*. I and 6 of the Apexah-pse give an Idea! plclure cf the 
perfect worsliip of heaven. ItU a worship In winch all creaticn 
(nature as well ns man) harmonioualy Joins. How precisely the 
writer thinks ot nature Is not quite cl«r. U Is pcw-lMe that he 
regards nature as oUering its worship vicarioudy, throuch Its 
king and hlsrh-priest, man. More prohahly, like inoe? ancient 
thinkers and like St. Paul (Ko he rcpardi nature as animated, 
and thinks of a vast paduated hierarchy cf nature-spirits, 
culminating In the soul of the physical universe rc?arced as 
created. Joining with angels and men In the anthem of praise. 
The worship is paid not only to Oo<l, hut also to Ood inrarnate, 
• the Lamb ns it had Iwen slain ’ (Rev t®- 1®, etc. ; I’h El®, etc.). 

4 , Heaven as a perfect society. — Trinitarianism 
regards God not ns a mound, but as a perfect 
society, and finds in the nature of the Godhc.td 
itself the heavenly archetype of the family and of 
the state. The idea of the Church anti of tlie 
communion of B.aint 8 is therefore of the essence of 
Christianity. Religion, from the Christian stand- 
point, is man’s approach to God as a member of a 
brotborhood, a family of God, a holy Church, in 
whose fellowship his spiritual life is nourished and 
perfected. Chn.stianity makes men incmbor.s one 
of another, puts in their mouth.s a social prayer 
(‘Our Father,’ not ‘My Father’), helps them on 
their way by social wonsliip and social sacrament.s, 
and teachc.s them to regard tho servieo of man as 
one witli tho service of God (see especially 1 Jn 
gis-is 4 r 5 . 3 i)_ Heaven, therefore, as realizing the 
social ideal, is continually rcprc.scntcd in tho NT 
ns a perfect society, city, or state (Ho 12”"‘). 

•All war, riolcnce, and danger from enemies 
c.xtcmal and internal will have ceased, and there- 
fore the gate.s of the city ' shall in no wi.se Ixi shut 
by day’ (i.e. not shut at all), ‘for there slmU be no 
night there ’ (Rev 21”). Heaven will Im a sinless 
society, for ‘ there shall in no wise enter into it 
anything unclean, or he that makuth an abomina- 
tion and a lie ; but only they which are w-ritten in 
the I>amb’s l>ook of life’ ( 21 *). 

5 . The activities of the heavenly citizens. — Tho 
unceasing worship of lieavcn is not to be taken n.s 
implying that there will be no other activity than 
worship tlierc, but rather thnt all occupations of 
every sort, being undertaken for the glory of God 
and in His service, will partake of the nature of 
worsliip. Many NT p.is'.ngc.s imply that nil 
worthy facnltic.s of imlividnal.s and mccs will find 
due employment in heaven (Rev 21”-”). 

Thus, since he.aven is a state or city, lliere will 
lie a scope for facultic-s of government nr.ri 
ndmini-stration there (cf. Lk ll*'-’, ‘Have than 
authority over ten eitie'* '). Oor Lord tenches lixjth 
in tlie parable of the Talents (Mt 2o*‘') and in 
the parable of the round* (Lk 10”' ) that nl! 
faculties wortliilv employed in tlii* world will 
receive additional scojk- in the world to come. If 
the indications in the Apocalyptic are to ixi trusWi, 
there will be great scof>c for Uie arthtir faeultic'. 

I In heaven there will l>e bf.auiiful nrrhitcclnre and 
i craft.«manriup (Rev 21"), beautiful pix'trj- (5* 14' 
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15®), and beautiful music, both vocal and 
instrumental (14® 18®®), or at least some higher 
realitj; corresponding to these. Of the cultivation 
of philosophy and science in heaven we have 
already spoken. 

6. Relation to time. — Christianity took over 
from Greek philosophy, and to some extent de- 
veloped independently, the profound and fruitful 
idea of the distinction between time and eternity, 
and between becoming and being. First clearly 
stated by Parmenides, c. 600 B.c. (‘True Being 
never was and it never will be, since it is present 
all of it together, only in the now, one and in- 
divisible’), it is worked out in considerable detail 
by Plato, c. 390 B.O., especially in his Phoedrus and 
Si/niposium. Plato regards time, which is divisible 
into successive moments of which only one is 
actual at a time, as a half-unreal shadow of 
eternity, which latter cannot be divided into parts, 
is present whole and indivisible in the changeless 
now, and is the only true duration. Similarly 
ho regards becoming {yiv€<rts), i.e. evolution or 
change, which takes place in time, as an imperfect 
shadow of true being {oMa), which is changeless 
and self-consistent, and exists only in eternity. 
This view is also found in the NT.' 

The doctrine of eternity has an important 
practical bearing imon our conception of man’s 
future beatitude. One of the greatest imperfec- 
tions of our present thinking is its piecemeal 
character. Geometry, e.g,, must be painfully and 
imperfectly acquired as a series of successive 
propositions, each of which requires a separate 
demonstration. A perfect intelligence would grasp 
in one mental act all the possible spatial relations j 
of bodies. For such an intelligence there would 
bo no ‘proofs,’ for all geometrical truths in all 
their relations would be grasped in a single intui- 
tion. In this world all our thinking is of the same 
disjointed and unsatisfactory character. We think 
of God in church, but forgot Him as soon as we 
leave, because we have other things to think 
about. When talking to one friend, wo forget for 
the time all our others. Wo cannot think of 
history as a whole, but only of a succession of 
incidents, of which only one can be clearly grasped 
at a time. In all our attempts to take com- 
prehensive views details drop out of sight ; hence 
our best generalizations are unsubstantial and 
unsatisfying. Neitlier of God, nor of nature, nor 
of ourselves, nor of our neighbours, nor of our 
future destiny, can we form anything but 
frimmentary and inadequate views. 

Christian theology teaches that one of the chief 
results of the Beatific Vision will bo that the soul, 
seeing all things in God, will see them, as God sees 
them, ‘ sub specie aetemitatis,’ i.e. entire and com- 
plete, in all their mutual relations, in one un- 
divided and indivisible mental act. Partial 
knowledge will be replaced, not indeed by 
omniscience, but by complete and adequate 
knowledge of all things, at any rate, which come 
within the intellectual capacity of creatures. 
There will be a similar unification of the emotional 
and affective life, so that all the affections and 
emotions will be felt at once. This inner unifica- 
tion of our mental life, by virtue of which our 
total knowledge of ourselves, of God, of our 
friends, and of the universe, together -with the 
whole of the affections, emotions, and volitions, 

1 See partioulnriy Jn 8M, • Before Abraham was, I am,’ whore 
the yeviaOai Of Abraham is contrasted with the tlvai of Jesue ; 
Rev loo, jfpdvot ovKin farai, where the RV, following all ancient 
authorities, correctly translates, ‘there shall bo time no longer'; 
1'', Awb 6 uiv Kai 6 Jiv lea't o epx^M'vor, where the absence of inflec- I 
tion shows that immutable duration, t.c. eternity, is meant ; also 
alui'iot in such phrases as fioTj atuvior, both in St. John’s Gospel 
and in too Synoptics, means ‘ eternal ’ very much in the Platonic 
sense. 


which our relations to these will evoke, will be 
simultaneously present to the mind in one majestic 
harmony, will give to life lived in eternity a 
richness and a vivacity of which a life lived amid 
the distractions of time and change can give no 
conception whatever. It is this inner unification 
of life, and not its mere endlessness, that is signi- 
fied when the life of heaven is spoken of as 
‘ eternal ’ {aldivtot). 

It does not, however, follow from what has been 
said that time will have no sort of existence in the 
world to come. It may be that the lower creation 
will still be subject to time and to some degree 
of change. But, for the redeemed (at any rate in 
the higher aspects of their life) time and all 
essential change will have ceased to be. 

7. Heaven regarded as a state of progress. — Of 
late years the traditional view of heaven as a 
timeless and changeless state of perfection has 
been sharply challenged both from the standpoint 
of the evolution theory and from that of the 
philosophy of Bergson. Both these systems postu- 
late unending change, and Bergsonism regards 
change, and its accompaniment time, as ultimate 
realities belonging to the very essence of true 
life. There is a certain tendency, therefore, 
among modern theologians to regard heaven not 
as a state of perfection, but as one of con- 
tinuous progress towards perfection. Westcott' 
even claims NT support for this view, and in- 
terprets the heavenly p-oval of Jn 14®, not as 
dwelling-places, but as temporary lialting-places 
for the soul in its never-ending journey to^Yard8 
perfection. 

To the present writer this view seems a serious 
impoverishment of the Christian ideal. If we 
admit that the essential life of God is eternal and 
not temporal, and that the Christian hope is to 
share it, then it seems natural to suppose that 
Christians will share in the eternity of that life. 
If they do not, the expression ‘eternal life’ is 
denuded of a large part of its meaning. Moreover, 
the modem theory seems to err by interpreting 
the higher in terms of the lower. If heaven is a 
state of the highest conceivable good, then it 
seems quite illegitimate to describe it in terms of 
analogies taken from the imperfect conditions of 
this fleeting w’orld. Evolution and change are 
not good in themselves ; on the contrary, they are 
signs of imperfection. They mark a struggle 
towards a goal, and, when the goal is attained, no 
place remains for them. Heaven, according to 
traditional ideas, means the attainment of the 
goal, the actual and abiding possession of the 
highest possible good that a creature can attain. 
That is surely a far more satisfying conception 
than unending progress towards a goal that is 
never reached. , , 

8. The state of the lost.— The final condition of 

the lost is a problem of secondary importance. 
The possibility of final impenitence, and therefore 
of final perdition, seems necessarily involved in 
the accepted doctrines of the freedom of the wiJJ 
and the immortality of the soul ; and Chnst fre- 
quently warned His hearers against the danger or 
incurring final reprobation (Mt 25 ' 6 8 10 

11®® 12®®; cf. Mk 3®®, Mt 13«-" 18» 22» 23'®' *® 24« 
25®®, etc.). But it does not seem to follow from 
the possibility of this doom that any will actually 
incur it. It may be that the providence of faoci 
will find means to avert it, and that the sommn 
warnings of Christ are among these means, liven 
if we grant, as the general tenor of the NT seems 
to suggest, that some will remain hardened ana 
impenitent to the end, yet assuredly these will he 
rare and exceptional cases. NT teaching, taxe 
ns a whole, suggests, not indeed universahsm, hu 

1 On Jn 14». 
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certainly the salvation of the great bulk of man- 
kind. 

Ood 'willetb that all men (trojToi ifSpairovt} should be saved, 
and come to the knowledge (itrtyvutrtr) of the truth * (1 is 2 *). 
He ‘Is the Saviour of oil men, speolally of them that believe’ 
(2 li The Son of God came to seek and to save that which 
was iost (Mt 1811), and to be the Saviour of the world (Jn 4“, 
1 Jn iK). ‘God sent not the Son into the world to judge 
[condemn] the world; but that the world should be saved 
through him ’ (Jn SH). 

Salvation, then, will be the rule, reprobation the 
rare exception. The process of reclamation may 
in some eases be difficult, the expiatory and cleans- 
ing discipline may be severe and prolonged, but in 
the end, after whatever perils and sufl'erings, the 
great majority of God’s cnildren will stand before 
Him, pardoned and sinless.^ 

Witn regard to the finally impenitent, our task 
here is not to investigate their probable fate as a 
question of pure philosophy, but to ascertain, as 
nearly as we can from the documents, what the 
original Christian view was. And, in the opinion 
of the present writer, an impartial criticism will in 
the end be driven to admit that Christ believed and 
taught that their doom will be eternal (Mt 25'**- ■*' 
iss, Mk 3=3 2 Th 1», JudeH. Of the various 

expedients devised by modern criticism to avoid 
this conclusion the best is certainly that which 
internets eternal death as annihilation (j.w.). 
Annihilation was an idea not altogether unfamiliar 
to our Lord’s contemporaries. Not to mention 
apocalyptic writings,^ Rabbi Hillel taught that, 
whereas hardened sinners will * go down to 
Gehenna and be punished there for ages of ages,’ 
sinners of lesser delinquency will be annihilated 
and cease altogether to exist at the judgment. 
According to Edersheim, annihilationism even 
became the favourite rabbinical doctrine in the 
2nd century.* 

Annihilationism has the indubitable advantages 
(1) of being possible historically ; (2) of riving an 
adequate meaning to atdvios (the wicked are de- 
stroyed for ever); (3) of providing for the final 
extinction of all evil, moral and physical ; and (4) 
of thus establishing the absolute and unchallenged 
supremacy of good.* But, attractive as it is, it 
cannot be reconciled \vith the NT evidence taken 
as a whole. It may satisfy oXeOpos aWrtos, but not 
i;6\affis aliivtor. Still less can it explain or satisfy 
such passages as Mk Q**, ‘Gehenna, where their 
worm diets not’; and Mt ‘the furnace of 

fire; there shall be the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth’ (cf. 813 221* 24'i 25=”, Lk 13“ etc.). The 
conscious existence of the lost is expressed or 
implied in so many NT passages that only a 
drastic and quite imcritical purging of the text 
can get rid of it. 

The final question now arises : Is it possible to 
reconcile eternal punishment with the Divine 
benevolence and with the ultimate victory of good 
over evil? Probably it is. The general principle 
of the judgment will be the loss of faculties which 
have been abused (Mt 25“, Lk 19“). Now, the 
faculty which, in the case of the finally impenitent, 
has been wholly and irremediably aoused is that 
of free will, and, therefore, whatever else eternal 
mss may involve, it must involve the loss of this. 
But with the loss of free will disappears the 
imwer of sinning, and of resisting God’s null, and, 
therefore, at the judgment, moiril evil will dis- 
appear, and the holy will of God will be supreme. 
The lost, deprived of all power of volition and 
choice, will sink to the rank of necessary agents, 
Md will do the will of God, like the lower creation, 
by necessity. Thus all creation null be subject to 
its Creator, and God will bo all in all (1 Co 15“). 

i rn'i® below, 50. 5 See art. Escuatoloov. 

ti. rPlff Times of Jesus the Messiah*, London. 18S9, 

* See art. Co-'torriosAi. Immoktalttv. 


It is not necessary to regard the condition of 
the lost as absolutely intolerable, though, in con- 
trast with the bliss of the redeemed, it will appear 
most sad. Its sadness will consist mainly in regret 
for the loss of the Beatific Vision, and remorse for 
the criminal folly which has led to their degrada- 
tion from the rank of responsible beings. On the 
other hand, their condition may admit of import- 
ant alleviations. Thus th^ can sin no more, and 
will perform the will of (5od unerringly, which 
will surely be for their good. Moreover, their 
enjoyment of natural goods, though impaired, will 
not be destroyed. In fact it even seems possible 
to regard their condition as one of relative happi- 
ness of a purely natural kind. At any rate, we 
may be sure that their condition will be better than 
absolute non-existence, for we cannot imagine an 
omniscient and all-merciful God calling into being 
creatures whose final state wUl be worse than non- 
existence. The purely proverbial expression made 
use of, Mb 2S“, is not sufficient evidence to the 
contrary. 

9. The intermediate state and purgatory.— The 
expectation that the final judgment wonhl come 
within their own generation caused the doctrine 
of the intermediate state to appear relatively un- 
important to tlie first Cliristians, and, as some 
think, even to Christ Himself. The references to 
it in the NT are accordingly not very numerous, 
and, were there a sufficient motive to do so, might 
possibly be explained away by the use of a little 
critical ingenuity. This has, in fact, been at- 
tempted even in so recent and judicial a work 
ns Salmond’s Christian Doctrine of Immortality*. 
But, inasmuch as the doctrine in question (in the 
most usual form of which the intermediate state 
was divided into two main compartments— a state 
of blissful expectancy in which the righteous 
awaited their reward, and a state of painful con- 
finement in which the unrighteous expiated their 
crimes, and were in some cases cleansed from sin) 
had already attained considerable development 
before the Christian era, and is found in full 
possession of the field immediately after the apos- 
tolic age, there is nothing to prevent, but eveiy- 
thing to suggest, our taking the relevant NT 
passages at their full face value. 

The locus classicus is the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(Lk lO'Str.), which embodies the Jewish conception entire, with 
oniy this difference, that the righteous are sepamted from the 
unrighteous by a great gulf, instead of by ‘ a hand's breadth ’ 
(the rabbinical view). Lazarus rests in Abraham’s bosom— a 
common rabbinical designation of the intermediate abode of 
bliss— while Dives is in torments. That the torments of Dives 
are to be regarded as temporary is probably indicated by the 
use of oSnv instead of yitrra, and by the softening of his hard 
and selfish nature indicated in v.wt 

The purgatorial aspect of the punishments in Hades is still 
more clearly indicated in Mt 1232, which seems to suggest that 
all sins, except one, may, under certain circumstances, find 

ardon in the world to come (a common Jewish expression for 

eyond the grave) ; also in Mt 620, which appears to imply that 
even grievous sinners may be released from their torments after 
adequately expiating their crimes. The possibility of the 
pardon of sin after death is also presupposed by 1 Peter 
(probably the work of the apostle himself), which represents 
Christ os preaching in Hades, not only to the righteous, but 
even to those sinners who rejected the preaching of Noah, and 
who, according to popular belief, were hopelessly )ost(l P1U24<9- 
This, the natural and obvious sense of the passage, and that 
in which it was almost universally understood in ancient 
times, is now very generally recognized ns the only tenable 
one. 

The fact is that purgatorial ideas were well 
established in Judaism long before Christ, and 
that Ciiristianity simply adopted them. Judas 
Maccabreus is represented as olfering prayers and 
sacrifices for the sins of his soldiers fallen in battle, 
and thus making ‘a reconciliation for the dead, 
that they might be delivered from sin ’ (2 Mac 
12“''-). Shammai taught that, whereas the sins 
ol desperate sinners are punished for ever, others 
‘go down to Gehenna, and moan, and come up 
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again.’ ^ The early Church, while taking a very 
gloomy view of he’ll, took, on the whole, a hopeful 
view of Hades. Hades was regarded as a great 
mission-field for the evangelization of the heathen 
and of imperfect believers. As the Lord Himself 
had preached the gospel there, so, after their deaths, 
had the apostles. According to Hermas, they had 
even baptized there, thus rendering unnecessary 
the practice of vicaiious baptism for the dead to 
whicn St. Paul alludes.® Clement of Alexandria 
says expressly that ‘ God’s punishments in Hades 
are saving and disciplinary, leading to conversion, 
and choosing rather the repentance than the death 
of a sinner.’^ 


pnsaATOHT, AP'D bell.—'E. B. Pnsey, TTAot is of Faith a* to 
Everlasting Punishment}", Orford, 18S0; R. Bellarmine, ‘Da 
Pnrgatorio,’ In his Disputationes as Controversiis Christiana 
Fidei, Cologne, 162S, ii. 390-416 ; A. J. Mason, Purgatorv, 
London, 1001 ; E. H. Plumptre, The Spirits in Prison, do 
18S4 ; H. M. Luckocfc, After Death% do. 1887, and The inttr~ 
mediate Stated, do. 1891 ; H. C. Oxenham, Catholic Esehalo. 
logy and Universalism", do. 1878 ; L. Billot, Quaestiones ds 
Eovissimis, Bom^ 1903; J. Bautz; Das Fegfeuer, Maint, 
1883; Is there a Hell} a Symposium by Leaders of Religious 
Thought, London, 1018 ; St. G. Mivart, articles on ‘ Happiness 
in Hell,' in Nineteenth Century, Dec. 1902, Feb. and April. 
1003; J. A. Beet, The Last Things, new ed., London, 1905; 
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W. O. E. Oesterley, The Doctrine of the Last Things, do. 
1009; F. Boettcher, De Inferis Rebusque post Horlem 
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Along with the Jeivish doctrine of Hades, 
Christianity took over the closely connected 
Jewish practice of ofiering prayers and oblations 
for the dead. This must nave happened early in 
the apostolic age, since at a later period the mutual 
hostility of the Church and the Synagogue would 
have prevented it. It is true that the NT evidence 
is not demonstrative (though, if we accept the 
now widely prevalent view that the Kingdom of 
God preached by Christ is eschatological, it is 
difficult to exclude the dead from the petition, 
‘ Thy kingdom come ’ in the Lord’s Prayer ; and 
the prayer for Onesiphorus, 1 Ti 1“, is now almost 
universally regarded as a prayer for the dead ; * cf. 
also 1 Co 15®®) ; but, at any rate, the practice was 
well established in the 2nd century. In the East 
there is the inscription on the tomb of Abercius 
(c. A.D. 176), inviting the Christian passer-by to 
pray for his soul, whue in the West the incidental 
allusions of Tertullian (c. A.D. 200) point to an 
organized and long-established custom. 
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C. Harris. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Greek and Roman). 
— 1 . Greek. — ^The spirits of the dead were regarded 
by the Greeks, ail through their history, as 
still retaining a material vesture, hut extremely 
attenuated. Their appearance to mortal eyes was 
shadowy and dreamlike. Horner^ described them 
as d/iev7jvi xdpijva, figures without vital strength 
(iHvos), and especially bloodless. As is shoivn by 
the N^Kuttt,® they are capable of feeding on the 
blood of sacrifice, which gives them temporary 
vitality ; but without this reinforcement they 
seem to have neither speech nor memory. Ghosts 
were very commonly supposed by the Greeks to 
hover about the spot where their material remains 
were interred. Y^et the conflicting idea that there 
is a common abode, vaguely named as ‘the un- 
seen’ (’AIStjs), in which all spirits normally dwell, 
became current in the earliest times. In the 
Homeric poems a few souls, by special favour of 
the gods, awarded apparently with no regard to 
mord merit, reach the home of bliss in the 
Elysian fields, and become in a sense divine. 
Such are Teiresias, Menelaus, Ehodamanthus, 
and Achilles. Homer presents also, very dimly, 
a picture of a region or woe beyond the grave to 
which are consigned a few abnormal sinners, such 
as Tityus, Tantolus, and Sisyphus ; also the men 
who have taken an oath and forsworn themselves. 
From the earliest times the fate of the perjurer 
was conceived by the Greeks as especialfy dork. 
Later feeling about the dead was larg^ influenced 
by the mysteries and by philosophy. There floated 
about a conception that the ongin of the soul Avas 
really divine, and that its imprisonment in earthly 
barriers was a punishment ; that the body was in 
realiW a tomb {crQfia aripd). These ideas Avere 
largely spread by the Orphic and Pythagorean 
brotherhoods, in whose rituals Avas expressed the 
longing of the soul on earth to find its way back, 
after death, to the home of its origin. Empedocles 



Kal HhrjTqs). He held the doctrine . , 

periods of existence, in Avhich the soul is investea 
AA'ith different material forms, its fate in each 
period being determined by its conduct m previous 
stages. The best conditions are reserved for tlio 
ethically heat, Avho become seers, poets, phj’simans, 
and princes. Sin-laden souls have to pass into tlie 
loAA-er forms of life, and occupy the bodies o 
animals and even of plants, rhe Mrsistently 
better spirits make their way back to the regions 
of the divine. These doctrines embody elements 
draAAm from the East. They Avere accepted te’ 
Plato and elaborated by him Avith much injstic 
and poetic embroidery. In his Avritings the aisio 
of after dcatli became Auvid and pt^tanah 

The teaching of transmigration (js'.v.) wns of coni^ 
bound up Avith the idea of a judgment of s 
after death. The judgment is conspicuous alrc^y 
in Pindar, hut some of the details which were 

iOiLxl 
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popularly accepted in later times — c.gr., the 
functions of the three judges, Minos, Alacus, 
and Rhadamanthus— appear first in Plato. In the 
Gorgias and Fhccdo the incurable souls enter on 
an eternity of misery. In Plato the references to 
pre-existence {q.v.) become explicit and detailed, 
and the process of recollection (ivig-vgatt) becomes 
verj' prominent. By it the mind can recover 
memories of its primal happy state in possession 
of heavenly knowledge, which was obscured by 
its descent to earth. The means to this consumma- 
tion was philosophic exercise. Later belief about 
the dead was influenced to a considerable extent 
by Stoicism. The Stoics believed in a periodic 
destruction and reconstruction of all created forms ; 
therefore the departed spirit maintains its individu- 
ality only until the cataclysm that follows next 
after its death on earth. In later times a whole 
series of divinities came to be connected wth the 
judgment and the governance of the dead, and 
notions of Elysium and Hades became more 
distinct. Hades was now conceived as a god and 
‘a disoipliner of mortals ’ {eCBuvo! ^porCiv). Among 
the many gods to whom functions connected with 
the deau were assigned Hermes took a special 
place. He was the conductor of the spirits from 
earth to their place of abode in the other world, 
and obtained the title of ‘conductor of souls’ 
[\livx67rop.Tros). In the great mysteries celebrated 
at Eleusis Demeter and her daughter Persephone 
were the grand figures, and it is well knoivn that 
due participation in their ritual was deemed to 
ensure the happiness of the soul after death. 
Other mysteries served the same end, and pictured 
the journey of the soul from earth to the other 
world. Only in comparatively later times did 
Pluto (nXoihys') come to occupy the infernal 
throne (first in the Attic poets of the 5th cent. 
B.C.). His name (connected with wXoOrot, ‘ wealth ’) 
opnears to be one of the numerous euphemistic 
titles bestowed on the powers of darkness. As in 
the case of the fairies among modem peoples, it 
was thought dangerous to assign to supernatural 
beings titles whicli implied evil, however truth- 
fully. ^ There were many spots in the Greek world 
at which there were popularly supposed to be 
gateways _ of the infernal abode, as at Cape 
Iffinarus in Laconia. The same idea connected 
with Lake Avernus in Italy is doubtless of Greek 
origin. 

In the late Greek age writers like Plutarch 
present a strange mixture of notions concerning 
tho_ Condition of the dead, and their abodes, and 
their migrations from form to form — a compound 
of popular Greek superstitions ivith elements 
drawn from mysteries and philosophy (especially 
Ilatonic and Stoic), and also from Oriental 
religions. The lore by which spirits might be 
invoked and compelled to disclose the future was 
peatly elaborated, and necromancy was one of 
Its chief forms._ It may be remarked that the 
urcek ghost did not often appear to mortals 
gratuitously — that is to say, without the com- 
pulsion ivliioh the sorcerer was able to lay upon 
mm. The Homeric ghost is usually, like the 
nomenc god, seen by mortals in dreams ; and in 
the whole age of Greek civilization the connexion 
f J^phhsts witli dreams was very close. The modem 
gnpst-story ’ has remarkably few counterparts in 
ancientliterature, either Greek or Roman, although 
hf haunted houses were not unknown, and 
such tales were made the theme of several Greek 
oniemes, of which the authors are known, and 
oubUess of others of which tliere is no record. 

"ryek original of the Mosiellaria of Plautus 
c.annot be traced. 

dependence of the dead upon 
e oUerings of the living for their comfort and 


Mnsideration in the other world was universal in 
Greece, and was treated as rational by Aristotle ; 
so was the belief that the dead spirits can power- 
fully affect the living, more for evil than for good. 
Among the Greeks the cult of ancestors did not 
occupy so prominent a place as it held among the 
Romans, who believed that the family had for its 
chief object the maintenance of this cult. Tlie 
family sacra did not in Greece make nearly so deep 
an impression on religion and law and social usage 
as was the case among the Romans. And public 
ritual for the appeasement of the dead was not 
nearly so conspicuous in the area of Greek civiliza- 
tion as it was in the Roman area. In Athens and 
in a number of Ionic communities there Avas a 
ceremony called Anthesteria, celebrated in spring 
(Febraary), when all life revives end the life of 
ghosts is unusually active, so that they come it 
numbers about the homes of the living. It Ava« 
vitally necessary to protect the community against 
them. During the time of the ceremony many 
public nnd^private activities were suspended. On 
the conclusion of the ritual the spirits were warned 
away by a cry which one of the ancient gram- 
marians has preserved : Bipa^e Kgpts, ovKer avBcoT^pia 
(‘Out, ye ghosts, the Anthesteria is over’). The 
word which is here used of the ordinary 
ghosts, came to mean an avenging spirit, like the 
name Eumenides. There can have been originally 
no sharp dividing line between the non-human 
and the human avenging spirit. At the time of 
the Anthesteria the doors of houses ivere smeared 
with pitch, to keep the spectres aloof ; this w’ears 
the appearance of a homoeopathic remedy. Sulphur 
was also a prophylactic. The ceremony of Anthes- 
teria probably derived its name from its occurrence 
in the season of spring flowers. Flowers were not 
conspicuous among ofierings pleasing to the dead in 
the Greek ritual. They w’ere far more prominent 
in later Roman civilization, when days were 
appropriated to the service of the spirits Avhich 
bore the name of dies roses and dies viola. 

2. Roman. — It is clear that the Romans, from 
the remotest times, regarded the spirits of the 
dead as in some sense divine. AU through their 
history the tomb was regarded as an altar, and 
it is often so described in inscriptions. Varro and 
other ancient scholars set forth the eridence relating 
to this matter. Servius, commenting on the ex- 
pression divx parentes, put by Virgil into the 
mouth of riineas^ when he had accomplished the 
funeral ritual in honour of Andrises, quoted the 
expression dei parentes os commonly applied to 
deceased ancestors. But the word divi (properly 
used of deified mortals) better expresses the feel- 
ing of the classical age. In his ideal code of laiv 
in his de Legibus Cicero has : ‘ Leto dates divos 
habento.’“ Certainly all through their history 
the Romans believed not merely that the living 
could influence the condition of the dead by 
assigning to them or withholding from them duo 
honour and offerings, but also that the dead had 

f reat power to affect the fortunes of the living. 

rimarily, the duty of_ assuring to the dead their 
rights rested upon their living descendants. The 
Roman conception of the family regarded it as 
a perpetual corporation which included both the 
dead and the liring. This sense of the perpetual 
unity and unbroken continuity of the family found 
expression in all the observances paid to the 
departed, beginning with the funeral procession, 
in which men Avalked, invested with the ancestral 
imagines, personating the dead to whom these 
belonged. ‘ Peace vrith the dead ’ ’ was important, 
not only to the separate families, but to the whole 
body of citizens collectively; it ivas liardly Jess 


1 JEneid, v. 47. 
s « Pax mihi cum 


3 ii. S3. 

mortuis’ in Plautus, Mcstellari'a, ii. 2, E9. 
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so, indeed, than the j)ax dtorum. Therefore we 
find that, on the days in the calendar on which 
occurred ceremonies expressing the private rever- 
ence for the world or spirits, there were also 
celebrations ordained by the State and conducted 
by public religious and secular authorities. 

The origintd Roman idea about the abode of the 
departed was that the soul of every deceased man 
whose funeral rites had been duly performed by 
the living dwelt in the tomb in which his body 
or his ashes had been deposited. Some ancient 
Roman scholars and many modem scholars have 
believed that in primitive times the bodies of the 
dead were actually buried within the family 
dwelling. But in the most distant pre-historic 
time to which research in Italy has enabled us to 

E enetrate there were great cemeteries outside the 
ounds of the town-settlements. And in historic 
times burial within city limits was very unusual, 
except at the Greek city of Tarentum, where the 
intramural cemetery figures conspicuously in the 
stories of sieges and captures of the place. Tlie 
life of the departed soul was envisaged as a con- 
tinuance of his life before death. He has a 
‘ house,’ for domus is a common designation of the 
tomb.^ Pre-historic funeral ums found in Latium 
are actually shaped like the huts in which the 
people lived at the time. In later Roman times 
phrases like domus (sterna were quite common in 
inscriptions on tombs. The emperor Julian* 
sneaks of sepulcnim as ' domus defunctomm.’ 
The deceased was supposed to need in the other 
world everything that he required while on earth. 
Hence the multiplicity of articles which were 
buried with him (or burned with him, for material 
things seem to have been thought to have a ghostly 
survival) and the periodical offerings to him of 
food and drink— simple things in the earliest time, 
such as milk, honey, eggs and beans, and flowers 
to grace his repasts; later on wine occupied an 
important place. The ghost was thought of as a 
sort of ‘ breath ’ {anima or spiritus) and as blood- 
less. Hence his desire for blood to revive his 
strength. This was afibrded by sacrifices at the 
tomb, the victims chosen being especially those 
of dark colour. The desire of the dead for blood 
is depicted in Odyssey, xi., where Odysseus lures 
the heroes slain at Troy to the upper world by 
the blood poured into a trench. The desire for 
blood is also attested by the history of the 
gladiatorial games, which, for some centuries after 
they were introduced from Etruria, were always 
ostensibly performed in honour of some particular 
deceased person. The chief form taken by the 
veneration of the dead was that of a meal cele- 
brated at stated times at the tomb by the members 
of the family. Doubtless the deceased ancestors 
were imagined as present. The chief occasions 
were the anniversaries of the birth and death of 
the departed. Very often there were round about 
the tomb apjiurtenances for the convenience of 
these recurnng observances — an assembly room 
(schola), a dining-room {cenaetdum), a kitchen 
(culina), a garden. Many references to all these 
appear in inscriptions. Gifts to the dead man were 
injerice (a name obviously connected with inferi), 
wnether given at regular times or irregularly. 

In order that the deceased man might have rest 
in his tomb, it was necessary that the due ritual 
should have been gone through by the living (the 
iusta). Otherwise he had an evil influence on the 
survivors, and would hover about and torment them. 
It was the duty of every man who came across a 
corpse to throw earth, upon it, in order that the 

1 So (Msula in H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latina: selectee, Berlin, 
1B92-1906, no. 7619, and the curious phrase domus Jtomula, 
• the grave of a Roman,’ In inscriptions from Mauretania, 
s Cod. Just. lx. 19. 4. 


^irit might have rest. Drowned men’s souls 
flitted about above the water.' Even a priest, who 
was ordinarily deemed to be defiled by the presencs 
of a corpse, was strictly held to the duty of appeas- 
ing the spirit by attending to the funeral rite. 
The only persons who had no claim to funeral 
honours were executed criminals, suicides, and 
men struck dead by lightning— a sign of divine 
wrath. 

Departed spirits were most generally spoken of 
as manes, literally ‘the good people.’ As some 
spirits were hostile to the living and others 
benevolent, the application of manes to all must 
be euphemistic, just as the phrase ‘ good people’ is 
applied in Ireland to all the fairies, though not all 
are beneficent. The title dis manibus (often in- 
dicated by D.M, or D.M.S. [dis manibus sacrum'\), 
which appears at the head of innumerable Roman 
tomb inscriptions, calls for some comment. This 
kind of titulnture did not come into general use 
till the early imperial period. When the words 
are written in full, we find diis or dis, hardly ever 
divis.* In general, it is clear that the di manes 
are the family ancestors who are in amity with the 
living, and have been to some degree elevated to 
a superhuman level. The epithet inferi is often 
attached to them, as by Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 14 : 
‘ inferos Silanorum manes.’ Passages such as that 
just quoted throw doubt on the idea which is often 
accepted, that, when dis manibus or D.M. is 
followed by the name, in the genitive, of the person 
to whom the tomb is dedicated, then the words 
indicate the spirit of that individual person.^ 

The conception of a general dwelling-place of 
departed spirits is much later than that of the 
tomb as the abode of the deceased members of the 
family, and may very possibly be not indigenous 
in Italy, but borrowed in very early times from the 
Greeks, In the prologue to the Casina of Plautus 
it is called communis locus, and quite early in 
Roman literature plures is a euphemistic phrase 
for the dead collectively, borrowed of course from 
the Greek vXeloves. But the mass of the people 
never abandoned the older idea, and the two views 
continued to exist side by side. There is no proper 
Latin name for this abode ; it is generally desig- 
nated by Greek names, such as Acheron. Some 
particular spots in Italy, especially Lake Avemus, 
came to be regarded as affording communication 
with the infernal world. There is practically no 
indigenous Italic mythology connected vuth this 
world ; all the tales concerning it are borrowed 
from Greece. When, in his first book, Lucretius 
declaims against superstitio, his illustrative tales 
are those of Tantalus, Sisyphus, and the hke. Ah 
definite Italian beliefs about judgments after death 
and rewards and punishments in the world beyond 
the grave seem to have been derived onginally 
from the Greeks. Yet the notion of a general 
receptacle for departed souls, jf not absolutely 
primitive among Romans, is involved in some 
practices which, as we shall see presently, are 
relatively early. 



the words anima and spirUus, \iQw 
meant, originally, air or breath. Their ' 

ance was ugly ; hence the epithet deformes n a 
often applied. Sometimes the_ skeleton was sum 
posed to be visible. Ghostly visions rarely appear _ 
to waking men ; the ghost is usually an accompani- 

1 Horace, Odes, i. 28. 

.nciert r»™i. wow W 

* PhriSeB like patriis dels (CJL iii. 308^ 

(Ovid, Fasti, v. 4431 point in the same direction , rather 
company of the family epirits is indicated. 

6 Virgil, ^n. V. 740, compares them to smoke. 
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ment of dreams. It will be remembered how 
important are these dream-visions in the explana- 
tion which Lucretius gives of the origin of the 
belief in immortality.^ 

The principal ceremonies for the appeasement of 
the dead took place on nine days in February 
{13th-21st); on the latter day the great State 
ceremony of the Feralia was performed. The 
other days Avere dies parentales as being sacred 
to the di parcntum, the ancestors of the various 
families, and Avere days for private celebrations.® 
The day after the Fei-alia Avas called Caristia or 
cara cognatio, on Avhich a kind of family reunion 
AA-as held, embracing both the living members and 
the reconciled dead. The preceding ceremonies 
AA'ere supposed to have ensured perfect harmony 
betAveen the upper and the nether Avorlds.® 

The lares of the home Avere especially connected 
Avith this last celebration, and their relation to the 
manes is to be considered. Although the existing 
evidence shows the iarcs to have been pre-eminently 
protecting divinities of localities rather than of 
ersons, they Avere so closely connected Avith the 
ome that they presented themselves to the 
imagination of the living as the spirits of departed 
ancestors. While manes is a plural Avithout any 
corresponding singular, the lar familiaris Avas the 
mythical ancestor who founded the family. He 
appears as a character in the Trinummus of 
Plautus. Another Avord applied to ghosts is larva. 
Those Avho bear the name are the unreconciled 
spirits AA'ho are malignant in their feeling toAA-ards 
the living. A madman Avas often called larvatus, 
i.e. one plagued by the larva, just as in Greece 
the madman AA’as supposed to be harassed by the 
Furies. The Avdrd furia is indeed in Latin 
literature often used of the malignant ghost, as, 
e,g,, of the ghost of Clodius, Avho desired vengeance 
on llilo.^ Another Avord applied to malevolent 
spirits^ is lemures. A very ancient ceremonial of 
reconciliation called Lemuria, originally public, 
but in a later time left in private hands, Avas 
performed on three days in February. In ancient 
literature lemures and larva are often synonymous 
terms. The object of this celebration Avas to expel 
the dark spirits from the house.® Black beans, 
throAATi by the paterfamilias behind him, over his 
shoulder, were promment in the ritual. 

One other ceremony must be mentioned. There 
Avas a pit called mundus, which was the central 
spot in the old supposed Palatine ‘ city of Romulus.’ 
This Avas closed oy a great stone, called lapis 
manalis. On three days in the year this stone 
Avas lifted and a ritual Avas gone through Avhich 
certainly had for its object the propitiation of the 
dead. It seems therefore that, whatever purpose 
this mundus primitively served (some scholars 
suppose that it originally contained reserve stores 
of provisions for the primitive community), it 
AA’as assuredly regarded later as one of the openings 
to the infernal regions. 

_ If the dead dwell together, it is natural to 
Magine them as having an ordered polity, governed 
by divinities, as in the upper Avorld. To those of 
the loAver regions the general term di inferi Avas 
applied, as opposed to di superi ; but the circle of 
the di inferi is not easy to depict. The contrast 
betAveen the tAvo dmne circles Avas very marked.® 
On days devoted to the veneration of the infernal 
POAvers the temples of. the di superi were closed. 
In the classical age the supernal gods were figures 
-borroAved from Greece; the Roman antiquarians, 
however, preserve the names of primitive Italic 

J De /fer. jVat. Iv. 

p J’o'vler, The Roman Festivals, London, 1899, 

f Ovid, Fasti, vi. 621 ff. Cicero, pro Milane, 91. 

: p. 185, from Varro. 

'jI. Virg. JEn, vUL 246 : * regna pallida dis invisa/ 


divine figures such as Mania, Dea Muta or Tacita, 
Furina, Lavema. 

When Greek philosophy gained influence over 
the education of the Romans of the upper classes, 
many conceptions of the condition of departed 
souls Avere borroAved, especially from Plato and the 
Academies and Stoics, Avho sometimes regardod 
souls os fragments of the divine element in the 
universe. Souls AA’ere deemed to have an affinity 
Avith fire, and after death good souls, AA’hioh had 
not lost affinity Avith Avhat is divine, Avere supposed 
to flee to the abode of fire in the upper circles of 
the sky, Avhere they Avere in touch Avith the gods. 
This idea is often represented in the Avorks of 
Cicero.^ Traces of it are to be foxmd in very early 
Latin literature, in the AAoritings of Ennius and 
others. Some even went the length of supposing 
that the souls became stars.® The bad or common 
souls defiled by sin were still relegated to Tartarus. 
Sometimes the soul Avas identified AA’ith the man’s 
genius, Avhich Avas sent out from Juppiter at birth 
and returned to him at death.® 

The monumental inscriptions of the imperial 
age oftenest represent death as eternal sleep, but 
many times it is intimated that this perfect rest is 
a boon dependent on a good life. 

Literatore. — I nformation on this subject may be found in 
works on Greek and Roman religion, particularly in O. Gnippe, 
Grieehische Mythologie und Religionsgeschiehte, 2 vols., Munich, 
1897-1906 ; G. AWssowa, Religion und Kvltus der Romer, do. 
1902, 21912 ; W. Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899 ; also many artt. in Roscher, especially those by 
H. Steudingr on ‘ Manes ’ and ‘ Inferi ’ ; others in Daremberg’- 
Saglio, especially that by J. A. Hild on ‘ Manes.’ Greek and 
Roman ideas of the state of the dead are treated and compared 
with the ideas ot other peoples in J, S. ReID. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Hebrew).— The 
early HebreAv ideas of the state of the dead are 
those common to all primitive peoples. Existence 
continues after death, but in a shadoAvy, dreamlike 
state Avhich does not deserve the name of life. 
Most of these early ideas are illustrated in the 
story of the calling of Samuel by the Avitch of 
Endor (1 S 28). The dead are the replica of their 
living selves : Samuel appears as an old man 
covered Avith a cloak, but recognizable by Saul. 
They keep their personal characteristics : Samuel 
berates Saul as in life. They are divine beings 
(elohim) and foreknoAV the future, but are subject 
to the call of human spells. They are ‘ disquieted ’ 
by being brought back to earth, but are obliged to 
obey the summons of the necromancer. 

The qualities of this existence Avere, so far as 
revealed by the literature, conceived mostly in 
a negative way. No one looked foiAvard Avith 
pleasure to the life after death. A man to Avhom 
life has brought sufl'ering may be pictured as 
longing for the refuge of death, but it is only as a 
place of rest from the unbearable tortures of life 
(Job 38ff-J3asn-, Ps49’^’^®). The term ‘life’ is not 
used of their existence. The dead are not living, 
for the spirit {ruah), Avhich is the principle of life 
given by God, has been taken from them and 
returned to God (Ps 104®®'-, Job 34*^'’, Ec 127). 
They are not, then, souls, persons (nephesh) in any 
true sense. In the late codes H and P (Lv 19'’‘® 
211- 77 2’27, Nn 5® 6*7 9®’ 7- 7i>) and in Hag 27® nephesh 
is used of the dead, but in most of the passages 
the reference is to the dead body Avhich delflea 
the living person, not to the dead as existing 
in another realm. The early literature has no 
special name for the dead, but the Wisdom litera- 
ture and other late passages use reph'aim (Job 26®, 
Is 14“ 26>“, Ps 8877, Pr 2« 9®® 217®). Tiie word is 
from a root meaning ‘sunken,’ ‘flaccid,’ ‘poAver- 
less.’ How early this name was used Ave cannot 
! 1 .’ ■ 8, Tusc. J)isp. 1. 7B. 
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say, but the idea which it connotes belongs to 
primitive thought and continued as long as the 
realm of the dead was a factor in Hebrew thought. 
The dead are weak, even kings having lost their 
power (Is 14®'”). They are nowhere represented 
as able to bring harm to the living, though they 
give useful information and presumaWy aid. 

The early Hebrew writings give no detailed 
picture of the state after death to correspond with 
the pictures of Muhammadanism, Zoroastrianism, 
the religion of Egypt, or medieval Christianity. 
The conceptions or Greece and Rome, which re- 
mained to the end remarkabty primitive, are more 
vivid and pictorial than the &Drew. The reason 
for this barrenness is not lack of ima^nation — 
there is no reason to suppose such lack of imagina- 
tion — but rather the fact that the prophetic influ- 
ence was against any emphasis on the life after 
death. Possibly, had the prophetic miters felt 
free to record all phases of the popular belief, the 
meagre outline of the picture might have been 
somewhat filled in. It is probable that the popular 
imagination was less barren than the literature 
would lead us to think. The place of the abode of 
the dead was called Sheol. The origin of the word 
is uncertain ; it possibly means ‘ the hollow place,’ 
‘ the pit,’ possibly ‘ tne place of inquiry,^ with 
reference to necromancy.^ It is beneath the earth 
(Gn 37®*, Pr Job 11®, Is 14®), and is called the 
pit (Is 14”). Like most primitive races, the 
Hebrews attempted no sharp distinction between 
the realm of the dead and the mave. They 
brought to the OTave offerings for the dead, whether 
for worship or for sustenance.® The dead dwell in 
the grave, but also in Sheol (Ezlc 37”'', Gn 37®*), 
while sometimes terras are used which imply that 
Sheol is the grave (Is 14”). R. H. Charles holds 
that Sheol signifies ‘ all the graves of the tribe or 
nation . . . united in one.’ ® The meaning then 
expands to embrace the departed of all nations, 
and so Sheol comes to be the common home of the 
dead of all nations (Ezk 32®!-®’ aiis-iT). l. B. 
Paton * holds that the early idea of the dead was 
connected only with the tomb, and that Sheol was 
a Sumerian conception borrowed by the Canaanites, 
and from them by the Hebrews. However that 
may be, it is very common to find, in all early 
thought, the grave and the realm of the dead con- 
fused. Soon the grave loses its local and literal 
connotation, and is almost a synonym for the land 
of the dead. Even so, in Hebrew thought, to die 
is to be gathered to the fathers, even where, as in 
the case of Abraham, one is buried far from the 
ancestral tombs (Gn 25®). When David says of his 
son, ‘ I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me,’ he does not have the grave in mind (2 S 12®®). 

The religious aspect of the state after death 
was determined by a singular belief : JaliAveh had 
nothing to do with the dead. In Sheol no one 
praises Jahweh (Is 38'®), Jahweh is the God of 
the living, not of the dead. A psalmist reasons 
with Jahweh, ‘ Why will you kill mo? If you do, 
I cannot praise you, and you will lose a worshipper ’ 
(Ps 6®). It was one of the terrors of death to the 
devout worshipper of Jahweh that he would be 
deprived of the presence of God. In a late Psalm 
the writer feels so confident of the care of Jahweh 
that he says, ‘ If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, 
thou art there’ (Ps 139®); but this only expresses 
an extreme faith in the power of God and is a 
poetic rather than a creedal statenaent. Jahweh’s 
blessing was concerned with this life. If He 
‘ delivers from Sheol,’ it is in the sense of keeping 

1 See art ' Sheol,’ in Bebrew and English Lexicon of the OT, 
ed. P. Brown, S. B. Driver, and 0. A. Briggg, Oxford, 1906. 

2 See art. Akoestor-worship and OdiiT op the Dead (Hebrew). 

3 A Critical Hist, of the Doctrine of a Future Life, London, 

Hebrew Idea of the Future Life,’ in BIT xxxv. 


His pe^le from death (Ps 30® 49” 86”, Pr 23”, 
Jon 2®, Hos 13”). With the growing conception of 
the power of Jahweh in the universe, it became 
more difficult to think of even Sheol as outside His 
vision and authority. Jahweh controlled all the 
world, and nothing lay beyond His ken. In the 
post-Exilic ivriting it became possible to say, 
without, however, cai-rying the statement to a 
logical conclusion, that Sheol lay open before 
J ahweh ( J ob 26®, Pr 15”b Even the early prophets 
had used such figures (Am 9®). It is possible that 
in some of the passages the writer was using more 
than a figure, that his sense of the permanent 
relation of God to man pierced the veil of death 
with a venture of faith, it could not be that God 
would let go His hold for good or ill on the person 
of man. Some have seen this hope in Ps 16'®- 17”, 
but these passages are of doubtful import. It is 
more likely in Ps 49'®. Many suppose Job 
to represent such a mood of faith, but it may show 
only the confidence of a final vindication on earth. 
All these passages point the way to a religionizing 
of the ancient idea of Sheol. If the dead could he 


conceived as still standing in the presence of God, 
not cut off from Him, then this shadoivy existence 
would be filled with life, and the dead might 
become living souls, whose destiny of happiness or 
unhappiness would be the result of good -or evU in 
their life on earth. The growing emphasis on the 
universal power of God pointed the way to this 
result, but it never was attained. The deliberate 
suppression by the prophetic religion of attention 
to the state after death worked strongly in the 
opposite direction. Existence in Sheol became 
less and less real. The ^vriter of Ecclesiastes 
leaves the impression that Sheol had come to be so 
negative that it was practically non-existent, and 
that death was thought to end all. Who can tell 
if man has a different future from the beasts (3®*) ? 
The dust returns to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit, the principle of life, returns to God who 
gave it (12/). In Hebrew thought the primitive 
conception of a shadoAvy existence after death was 
sloAvly lost, pinched out by the richer, fuller value 
of a religion which had to do Avith life, not death. 

Another primitive quality of Sheol Avas its non- 
moral character. It Avas not a place of punishment , 
or rcAvard. There Avere no compartments for good 
and bad, nor could the unsntisfymg character of 
the existence after death be alleviated bv any act 
of righteousness Avhile alive. If JaliAveh had no 
relation Avith Sheol, He Avould of course neither 
punish nor rcAvard its inhabitants. Hm favour 
Avas shoAvn by keeping the righteous from it, Avhile 
alloAving the Avicked to be SAvept into it by death 
(Ps 49'*'-). ReAvards and punishments belong to 
this life. But Avhat of those Avho do not receive 
their due rewards and punishments ? It was tins 
ethical problem that caused a neAV conception of 
the state after death to arise. _ . 

The tragedy of the problem of suffering m tlie 
book of Job lay in the belief that there was no lue 
after death Avliere God could do_ justice to the 
innocent sufferer. As HebreAV history Avent on, 
those faithful to Jahweh suffered and_ sonietinies 
died for the preservation of the national faitli. 
Would God give them no recompense? Would the 
triumphant AA’icked die in prosperity and God bnng 
upon them no punishment ? These ethical problems 
cried to heaven for solution, if the 
to keep faith in the justice of their God. Unde 
this pressure a neiv factor, the resurrection, wa 
added to the picture of the state after death, x 
influences contributed to the rise of 
the resurrection. One Avas the hope of the renei 

ration. The theory of the resurrection furnished 

;he promise that the JeAvs who had l^boiired for 
;heir nation Avould be ■ brought back to share 
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ita future glory. The other 'Nvas the Hebrew 
psychology. The Greeks thought of the soul as 
naturally immortal. This idea was borrowed by 
the Alexandrian- Jewish writers. It appears in 
Philo, in the Wisdom of Solomon (3''®), and also in 
Josephus; ‘Souls have an immortal viMur in 
them.’^ But most Jewish thought hdd con- 
sistently to the old Hebrew psychology. Man 
was a divinely given soul in a livmg body. Body 
and soul were both necessary to constitute life. 
Jewish thought had not yet arrived at Paul’s 
subtlety of a spiritual bo^ (1 Co 15^'*% If God 
was to give life to men, BLe must restore them to 
eartlily bodies. The earliest passage reflecting 
the thought of the resurrection belongs perhaps to 
the 4th cent. B.C. ; ‘ Thy dead shall live ; my dead 
bodies shall arise’ (Is 26’®). So far as this passage 
shows, the thought of the resurrection was then 
limited to righteous Israelites, who will rise in 
Palestine and share in the glories of the renewed 
nation. The only other OT passage which offers a 
hope of resurrection is Dn 12®, ‘Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.’ Since the time of the 
former passage the idea had groivn. It had come 
to include the wicked as well as the righteous ; but 
it was not yet universal. Those who had received 
due rewards and punishments in this life were not 
to he brought back from Sheol. The resurrection 
was a theory for satisfying the demand for justice. 
But the belief in resurrection did not grow up 
without protest. The writer of Ecclesiastes spoke 
for the conservative element which regarded this 
new speculation as an unproved hypothesis that 
might easily displace the sane balance of life. He 
insisted that no one could be sure of any reward 
after death. Existence after death was to him 
entirely negative (3‘®'®® 9®‘® 12®). The Sadducees 
continued the conservative tradition, but all the 
other schools of Jewish thought accepted the new 
theory of the resurrection. In forming a picture 
of the state after death, there was some attempt 
to combine the new theory with the old belief in 
Sheol._ Jn Enoch, 1-36, Sheol was said to contain 
four divisions : for the wicked who have received 
due punishment in this life and will not be raised ; 
for the wicked who will be raised for punishment 
in the day of judgment ; for the moderately 
nghteous, who wUl be raised for their reward ; and 
for the heroes of faith, wlio are waiting resurrection 
in a paradise of bliss. Gradually, however, the belief 
m resurrection became enlarged to include all the 
Sheol in the old sense tended to disappear, 
and the state of the dead tended to become nappi- 
lor the righteous and misery for the wicked, 
while waiting for the resurrection.® 
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STATE OF THE DEAD (Hindu).— i. Vedic. 

1 ' t chief source of our knowledge of the 
-.ciiatology of the Rigveda is a short collection of 
uneral hymns in the late tenth book (xiv.-xviii.), 
omposed to accompany the rite of burying or 
eniating the body of the dead. The latter rite 
as clearly becoming the normal form of disposal, 

Mn(.Evm. i. 3. 

ERmf™!'-? resurrection and the Messianic time see artt. 
Toioar, I lo, Blest, Abode of the (Semitic). 


bi^ the fate of the soul had come to be regarded as 
mdependent of the mode of treatment of the body ; 
those burned by fire and those not so burned are 
alike deemed to find their way to a heaven in the 
s^ presided over by Yama, the first of mortals to 
die, and by the god Varuna. In this new abode 
the dead _ man retains his full personal identity; 
his spirit is united with a body, a sublimated form 
of his earthly frame ; and the future life is a 
glorified edition of the life on earth. Yama, with 
the gods and the fathers, sits under a tree rich in 
foliage, while the flute sounds and songs are sung.’ 
Soma places the worshipper in the heaven where 
there is light everlasting, where all desires are 
fulfilled, and every kind of pleasure abounds.® 
The_ spirits abiding in heaven are distinct from, 
but in the closest unity with, the gods ; they come 
in thousands on Indra’s car to share the offerings 
of men ; ® some drink the soma, others honey or 
melted butter.* But in addition to offerings the 
dead profit by their sacrifices and their gifts to the 
priests (istapurta) while on earth, for in some 
manner they are united with them in the new’ 
life.® Their descendants implore their favour, 
deprecate their anger for any sin committed 
against them, and entreat them to bestow boons, 
especially that of offspring — ^w’hioh may be a faint 
trace of a belief, long anterior to the doctrine of 
transmigration, that the ancestor is in some sense 
reborn in the infant which he is asked to bestow. 
As there are families in earth, so in the sky there 
are families — the Angirases, the Vasi§tbas, Bhrgus, 
Atharvans, Navagvas, Vairiipas, etc. ’ 

Those who attain to the heaven are specified in 
a late hymn ; ® they comprise the warriors who lose 
their life in battle, the bestowers of a thousand- 
fold largesse to the priests, the sages of a thousand 
songs and performers of penance — in other words, 
the warriors, the rich men of the clan, and the 
priests themselves, who naturally enough have de- 
picted a heaven which is more in keeping with 
their vocations than with those of warriors. But 
there is no indication in the Sarnhitd of the mode in 
which the boon of heaven is allotted by the gods 
who are implored to accord it. Yama is not a 
judge of men’s deeds; and, though he has two 
tierce dogs, with four eyes and wide nostrils, past 
whom the dead man has to go on his way to 
Yama’s abode, their function seems to be that of 
messengers who bear to mortals the summons of 
death rather than of powers which discriminate 
the good and the evil. The grant of heaven must 
therefore be deemed an act or free grace bestowed 
by the gods on their worshippers rather than a 
reward adjudicated by a judge of souls. The fate 
of those who failed to achieve such a boon may 
then have been, as R. Roth ® held, mere annihila- 
tion, with which would accord the stress laid by 
the Rigveda on length of life as the great aim of 
man. But we hear also ® of a deep abyss made for 
those who are false, like women who are unfaithful 
to their husbands ; a hymn ® against demons con- 
signs to an abode under the three earths the one who 
plots against the singer, and there are references to 
the wicked being consigned either to a pit (karta) ’® 
or to the lowest darkness,” which may be inter- 
preted as allusions to a place of punishment. 

Of other fates of the dead there is no _ direct 
proof in the Rigveda. It is a plausible conjecture 
that in the seers who guard the sun’® we are to 

1 X. cxxxv. 1, 7. ® IX. oxiii. 7 fl. 

s X. XT. 10. 4 X. cUv. 1. 

® X. xiv. 8. This is not to be interpreted in any mystic 
fashion ; as the dead man is united with a body, so he needs the 
victims he sacrificed and the cows he bestowed on the priests 
in his life in the world to come. 
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recognize an allusion to the idea that the stars ate 
the souls of the holy dead — a conception natural 
enough when the sun, himself a god, is conceived 
as the home of the fathers. Of greater interest 
are those allusions which connect the dead more 
closely with the earth. We hear of the fathers as 
divided into the uppermost (those of the sky), the 
midmost (those of the air), and those who are 
among the abodes of men.^ The distinction 
between the way of the fathers and that of the 
gods ® may reflect a contrast between the fathers’ 
abode on earth and that of the gods in the sky. 
The eye of the dead man is bidden to go to the 
sun and his breath to the wind, and he is invited 
to go to the sky, the earth, or the waters, and to 
enter into the plants with all his members.® In 
the ritual of burial the earth is conceived as 
according the dead a resting-place.* Yama, first 
of men to die, is described as proceeding along the 
mighty pravatah’‘ — a term which suggests a 
journey to the limits of earth rather than an 
ascent to the sky. In these passages we may 
doubtless see relics of the older belief which tied 
the spirit closely to its former abode on earth, but 
the Bigveda throws no light on the ideals which 
promoted the setting in the sky of the abode 
of the dead. If it was an outcome of the 
practice of cremation, the connexion between 
the two ideas had disappeared in the Rigvedic 
period, which sets the dead in the heaven, whether 
cremated or not ; and it is not impossible that the 
fathers were gradually elevated to the sky because 
of their assimilation with the gods in power and 
attributes, and that cremation was adopted after 
the belief in the heavenly abode of the soul had 
come into being as harmonizing well with that 
conception. 

The later Samhitds and the BrUlimanas render 
more definite the description of heaven and hell. 
The Atharmveda lays stress on the reunion of the 
dead with his wife and children,® and promises 
him abundance of sexual enjoyment,^ as well as 
freedom from the exactions of temporal superiors.® 
The ^atapatha Brahmana explains that, in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the sacrifices which a 
man offers on earth, in heaven he is freed from the 
necessity of eating : the mere offerer of the agni- 
hotra must eat night and morning, but the piler 
of the fire-altar can exist for a hundred years of 
unalloyed bliss without nutriment.® The delights 
of heaven are a thousand times those of the 
happiest of mortal men.^® Great stress is laid on 
rebirth in the next world with perfect members 
(sarvatanuh sdhgah,), and for this the most careful 
collection of the bones of the dead man is necessary 
on earth, so that the theft of the bones is a most 
severe punishment. Between men and the gods 
there is established the essential distinction that 
the former must lay aside their earthly bodies to 
attain immortality.^® Immortality is essentially a 
second birth, and its character is determined by 
man’s deeds on earth,'* and diverse ways of sifting 
the good and bad are laid down : after death the 
man must pass between two fires which consume 
the evil and, permit the good to pass on, or ^he is 
weighed in a balance — perhaps a conception 
borrowed from the balance ordeal of ordinary life.'® 
But the heaven which is attained is no longer 
necessarily the abode of Yama. A contrast is 
drawn between the world of heaven and that of 
the fathers, the entrance to the former being in 
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the north-east, while that to the latter is in the 
south-east.' The due performance of rites leads to 
the performer attaining union and identity of 
world -with the god in question, Agni, Aditya, 
Varuna, Indra, or Brahma j® and in unequivocal, 
terms the souls of the dead are declared to be 
stars.® 

Hell now attains definite form : the oppressor of 
the Brahman sits amid streams of blood chewing 
hair,* and the world of hell (narahaloka) is de- 
finitely promised to the miscreant who refuses to 
give a priest the cow for which he asks.® The 
vision of Bhrgu recorded in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana® preserves in a priestly form^ a conception 
of hell as a place of retribution in which men are 
repaid by their victims the same tortures as they 
inflicted on them in life, and the Kauptaki 
Brahmana reinforces the same view.® But com- 
paratively little prominence is given to hell in the 
Brdhmaims ; there appears a more serious concep- 
tion, that of repeated death in the next world, an 
idea of peculiar horror to the Vedic Indian, whose 
chief prayer was for length of days in this world 
and freedom from death {amfta) in the world to 
come. But this conception, that of punarmftyu, 
appears only in the latest of the great Brahmanas, 
the last book of the Aitar&ya, the Satapatha and 
the Kaumtaki, and it is not without importance 
that these are also the works which present hell 
as a place of retribution, rebirth and hell alike 
appearing as the penalty for ignorance of ritual, 
not as punishment for moral wrongdoing. 

In the Upani?ads, though not in the earliest 
portions of them, the decisive step is taken of 
transferring the rebirth to earth, which is fore- 
shadowed m the Satapatha Brahmana, and_ of 
making the fate of man depend on his metaphysical 
Imowledge and his conduct. The new ideas 
necessitated a substantial revision of the old 
eschatology ; the distinction between the way of 
the fathers and that of the gods was adopted, and 
the oldest text which adopts the full doctrine of 
transmigration, the Bfhaadranyaka Upanisad,^ 
distinguishes between the man Avho attains through 
true knowledge the way of the gods, to be merged 
^timately in Brahman, the man whose good works 
entitle him to proceed on the way of the fathers 
to the moon, there to enjoy recompense for his 
works, and then to return to earth in a human 
form, and the wicked for whom the third place is 
reserved and who are fated to be reborn as inferior 
animals. An important change is made 
scheme by the Chhandogya Upanisad,^^ which 
distinguishes between two classes of those who 
go to the moon — those of good conduct who are 
reborn as men, and those of abominable conduct 
who are reborn as dogs, pigs, or out-castes— but 
which illogically retains the third place, thougii 
the distinction between the two sets of those _w_no 
go to the moon has robbed that category or its 
validity. The Kausitaki Upanisad, apparently m 
an effort at greater system, sends even those witn 
the saving knowledge to the moon, whence they 
proceed after examination as to their knowledge 
to Brahma, ivhile the others return from the moon 
for rebirth according to their merits. _ x 
prominence of the moon in these views is r - 
markable, and is brought into combination i 
the clearly popular idea that the waxing 
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■waning of the moon is connected avith the move- 
mcnte of tlie souls, as they ascend to it or descend 
from it. But beside this complicated system, 
which endeavours to unite the popular belief in 
heaven and hell with the new faith of transmigra- 
tion, there remains the simpler view’ that rebirth 
on earth is the fate of the soul, and occasionally 
there is enunciated the doctrine that for the 
possessor of true knowledge there is no rebirth, no 
reward in heaven or punishment in hell to face, 
hut tliat by reason of this know’ledge he is merged 
after death in the absolute spirit. 

In the Gfhya- and the Dhamia-Sutras, which 
deal ivith the domestic and legal rules prevailing 
at the end of the Vedic period, the new' doctrine of 
transmigration appears side by , side -with, and 
nnited with, the simpler view of heaven and hell, 
while a new element appears in the conception 
that all creation, including heaven, is periodically 
destroyed. Thus Apastamba^ holds that the 
fathers exist in heaven until the end of a world- 
order, that after this destruction they_ exist again 
there as the cause of seed, that immortality 
consists in rebirth in the person of one’s son, and 
that the wicked are extinguished. More important 
than these expressions of opinion as to the fate of 
the dead, which vary from Svtra to Sutra, are the 
ritual prescriptions for the tendance and worship 
of the dead, which in substance are doubtless older 
than the more elaborate ritual of the Bigveda. 
The dead are the recipients of many offerings, 
especially each month at the new moon, and these 
oflerings are deposited in shallow pits, to which 
they are deemed to come in order to extract the 
heat from the food offered to them. After they 
have eaten, they are bidden to depart, and to 
return in a month’s time bearing with them 
offsprmg.’ But a clear distinction is made between 
the newly dead and those who have died before. 
The great-grandfather, grandfather, and father are 
normally alone invoked by name, but, for a period 
usually fixed at a year after death, a special offer- 
ing is made to the dead man, and he is not included 
"■ith his ancestors 5 at the end of this offering his 
spirit is not dismissed, but merely bidden to be at 
peace*— a clear indication that for this period the 
spipt was supposed to dwell in the neighbourhood 
of its former anode. Originally perhaps this belief 
may have stood in relation with the practice of a 
provisional followed by a final interment of the 
mom, but the connexion is not recognized by any 
Vedic text. To this view may be referred the 
allusion in the_ Bigveda to the fathers who are on 
earth : the Taiitiriya Samhitd* threatens him who 
a Brfihman with exclusion from the world 
11 j im many years as the Brahman’s 

blood wets grains of sand ; and, in contrast to the 
PJ'®'’jilhig view of the fathers as dwelling in light, 
“'rfupufAa BraAnuina* and the Ka(ha Upani- 
fuo see in the world of the fathers an abode of 
ar^tns. The same Brdhmana'’ speaks of the 
fathers as creeping about the roots of the trees — 
apparently a relic of the belief that the soul of the 
oea_d clung to the tree under which its bones were 
buned or which served to supply its coffiu.® Two 
fh fnay he adduced for the view that 

pe dead might pass into an animal form, apart 
from transmigration proper. When the bones were 
collected for final interment, if they could not be 
•ound, a garment might be spread out, and the 
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dead invoked ; if any animal then alighted on the 
garment, it was deemed to represent the dead ; ' 
and Baudhuy.ma* declares that the fathers go 
about in the semblance of birds. 

2 . Post-Vedic.--In the post-Vedio literature, 
wJiether Brahmanical, Buddhist, or Jain, none of 
which can in its present form be dated with any 
certainty or probability earlier than 200 B.C., th'e 
ideas regarding the state of the dead which are 
developed in the Vedic period are further elaborated, 
but without the addition of any conception of 
importance, and without any greater success in 
the effort to combine the older beliefs with the 
doctrine of transmigration. Nothing shows more 
convincingly the persistence of the popular belief 
in heaven than tue dominant influence which it 
exercised on philosophical belief. The Upani^ads 
tend on the whole to teach the doctrine of annihila- 
tion of personality for the possessor of true know- 
ledge, but the Veddnta-Sdtra^ clearly rejects this 
view in favour of the doctrine that the sage attains 
a future of unlimited power and bliss, inferior to 
the Lord only in not having the capacity of creat- 
ing and mamtaining the world, and this view, 
though rejected by Sankara in his esoteric doctrine, 
is accepted ns valid b}’ Ramanuja and by the sects 
of Vaisnavas who follow the main lines of his 
philosophy; a similar view is held also by the 
^aivas. Buddhism, which equally in its logical 
theory regards annihilation ns the reward 01 en- 
lightenment, admits for ordlna^ purposes the 
existence of heaven, and the hlahuyuna school 
exalts the attainment of heaven to the highest 
hope of man, depicting its joys in such works ns 
the Kdranciavyuha and the SuJchdvatlvyvha in 
the most exaggerated terms. Jainism similarly 
imagines in elaborate detail a complicated system 
of heavens for beings of diverse merits. The same 
tendency is seen in the epic : a scale of heavens is 
gradually evolved ; the heaven of Brahma is placed 
above the lower heavens, but even it is not a final 
abiding-place, and the heaven of Vi?nu is super- 
imposed upon it as the place where there is no 
change, and where the sage is exempt from the 
departure from the lower heavens entailed by the 
periodical destruction of existence.* The number 
of heavens is now unlimited, for each deity has his 
special world ; many of them are described in the 
Svargakhanda of the Padma Purdna, and most 
Purdnas contain some mention of them. 

Parallel ivith the multiplication of heavens is 
the multiplication of hells. The Murkandeya 
Purdna enumerates seven, and the Jains have also 
a list of that sacred Indian number. Multiples of 
seven are also known, 21 (which is given by Manu) 
being a special favourite, while there is preference 
■with tlie Buddhists for eight and its multiples in 
reckoning hells, the number of which later is 
increased indefinitely. In the description of their 
horrors fancy runs not, as in the long enumeration 
in the Mdrkandeya Purdna,^ and in the later art 
it is plain that the Indian conceptions were in- 
fluenced by Christian legend and art. It is possible 
that an early example of such influence ' is to be 
seen in the legend of the visit of ICing Vipalchit to 
hell, which he refuses to leave until the pains of 
the inmates are removed, as recounted in that 
Purdna.’’ A somewhat similar tale is recounted 
also in the Padma Purdna of King Janaka and in 
the Kdrandavyuha of Avalokite.4vara, and there 
is much earlier evidence of the existence of the 
legend of the ■visit of Christ to hell. With the 
development of the hell as a place of punishment, 
the necessity of providing some means of allocating 
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heaven or hell to the soul is felt, and in the 
Puranas Chitragnpta appears as the recorder of 
the deeds of men and Yama as a judge who sends 
them to heaven or hell according to their deserts.^ 
But Yama tends to sink from his rank, and to 
become merely the lord of one of the hells, and the 
prevailing view is that heaven is essentially the 
result of divine grace, whether or not evoked by 
eflFort on the part of the recipient of the boon. 
Similarly, while the fate of the dead in theory 
depends on their o)vn deeds, in practice it is re- 
garded as dependent also on the actions of their 
descendants. An epic legend tells how Agastya 
saw his ancestors hanging head downwards in a 
hole called hell, because of his failure to beget 
sons, and the utmost stress is laid throughout the 
literature on the necessity of the due performance 
of the funeral rites, and of the oflerings, generically 
entitled iraddhas, requisite to secure the welfare of 
the departed soul. These offerings not only serve 
to provide the spirit, disembodied in the process of 
creation, with a celestial body, but also avail to 
raise him from one stage of existence to another ; 
the ndrayanabali is especially commended in many 
texts as a means of securing the advancement of 
the dead to the Vaikuntha heaven. The closeness 
of the dead to the living is seen in the daily offerings 
of food which are made to them ; they are also fed 
specially at every occasion of family rejoicing, and 
■with special solemnity before a marriage — a clear 
trace of their abiding concern rvith the continuance 
of the race. 

Practically new in the literature of this period is 
the recognition of the spirit of the dead as a ghost 
^peering on earth in close contact with man. 
The absence of such accounts in the earlier texts 
may reasonably be ascribed to the character of the 
Vedic literature, for the distinction between the 
recently dead and the ancient fathers in the Sutras, 
and the whole nature of the ritual, suggest clearly 
that there was nothing strange in the idea of the 
presence of the dead in the vicinity of human 
dwellings. The regularity of such presence is 
emphasized in the Buddhist Feta-vatthu, which 
reveals ghosts entering into conversation with 
men, lurking about houses and at cross-roads (a 
favourite place of burial and the resort of spirits), 
as wandering about unhappy, clothed only in their 
own hair, tormented by neat which neither wind, 
water, nor shadow can alleviate, unable to find any- 
thing to drink even in the midst of the Ganges, 
whim turns to blood as they seek to swallow its 
water. The influence of the doctrine of trans- 
migration is, however, obvious, as the dead often 
dedare that they are fated to die again in a brief 

E eriod and then to go to one hell or other. This 
elief in ghosts is universal in the later literature ; 
the Divyavaddna ® tells of a ghost city, the Jataka * 
of an island inhabited by female gliosts; and a 
famous scene in the Mulatimddhava of Bhavabhuti 
describes a common theme, the presence of count- 
less ghosts at the place of the burning of the dead. 
A more poetic use of the same idea is seen in the 
mitradariana scene in the Mahdbharata* where 
vyasa by his magic power summons up before the 
eyes of Dhrtara§ta'a and Gandhari the spirits of 
those who fought in the great battle. In modem 
tales stress is laid on untimely and violent death 
as a frequent source of the wandering of the rest- 
less spirit. Thusf^ legend in the late Ganida 
Purana tells of qf robf^’^ whom a tiger killed and 
who in consequ.'^.nce as a ghost 

until a crow/i^opped his bon?® the Ganges, when 
the sanctif'vin'^ nower of its "'aters transferred his 
Boul tq lveimS.^ Theideris^d°“^«^^^ primitive. 
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though not expressly recorded in the earlier texts, 
save in so far as it may be inferred from the notice 
in Baudhayana' that the spirit of an embryo 
becomes a blood-sucker, and from the bittem^s 
against the slayer of embryos which is recorded ns 
early as the Samhitas of the Yajurveda and may 
be ascribed to the resentment felt against a person 
who lets loose on the world so uneasy a spirit. 

In the Vedic period very little stress is laid on 
the dangerous side of the dead. The Bigvtda 
indeed deprecates the anger of the ancestors for 
sin committed against them ; ® the fathers are 
entreated to defeat the enemy of their descendants ; 
and reference is made in the A tharvaveda * to fiends 
who creep in among the fathers, assuming the 
likeness of kinsmen, which may point to the 
spirits of the unfriendly dead. But, even if, as 
is possible, in the raksasas and piiachas of the 
Brdhmanas and the later Samhitas we may see 
spirits of the hostile dead converted into demons, 
it is at least plain that the consciousness of such 
an origin was not normally present in the Vedic 

E eriod. The later literature freely recognizes 
nendly spirits of the dead, which give good advice 
to men, and regards the ancestors as able and 
willing to aid, nut it also lays stress on the 
malevolent tendencies of hostile spirits, and is 
especially prone to attribute to their agency the 
workings of disease, which, by perhaps an earlier 
stage of thought; are directly made personal powers 
in the Atharvaveda. 

In this prominence of the idea of the hostility 
of the dead it is possible to see the result of 
the gradual Hinduization of the Indo-Aryan re- 
ligion. The belief in the sending of diseases by 
spirits of the dead is widely present among 
aboriginal tribes,^ but in itself it is too easily 
explainable as a natural development to be avail- 
able as a proof of borrowing. Among the primi- 
tive tribes, apparently without Hindu influence, 
systems of belief as to the state of the dead have 
developed themselves which have often a sqmeiyhat 
striking similarity to those produced by Hinduism. 
The Khands have a god of judgment who dwells on 
a high rock surrounded by a black river, and the 
souls of the dead climb up the rock with much 
eilort to await his decision. The good are ac- 
corded life in the sun, or are reborn in the tribe, 
the priests having the power to reveal in each case 
who is reincarnated in the newborn child, and the 
wicked are reborn as diseased and endure mis- 
fortune, or, if very mcked, suffer annihilation. 
The Oraons are less advanced, for they do not 
accept the belief in a life in heaven ; unfortunate 
people survive death as unhappy ghosts ; a man 
eaten by a tiger comes again to life as a tiger, but 
the ordinary man suffers annihilation. There are 
also traces of the belief that the spirit of the dead 
can pass directly into an animal — a belief which 
may have had a share in the development of the 
doctrine of transmigration. 
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A. Berriedale Keith. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Iranian).— Tlio 
Mcadem doctrinQ of the state of men’s souls alter 
death is exceedingly simple and remarkably con- 
sistent through the whole range of literature from 
the Gathas to the moat recent Pahlavi treatises. 
It is saroraed up in the belief in a heaven and a 
hell for the virtuous man and the sinner respec- 
tively, each (at least in the Gathas) apparently 
eternal in duration. 

1. Heaven. — The celestial abode is designated in 
the Gathas by the beautiful and poetical name of 
Garo-demana, ‘house of song’*l(».c. of hymns of 
praise), the dwelling-place of Ahura Mazda and 
his holy ones. It is also designated as the ‘ house 
or kingdom of Vohu Manah, the kingdom of bless- 
ing.’ In the Later Avesta it assumes the form 
GarSnmfina, but also is styled Vahistri Anhus, 
literally ‘ the best existence,’ which has remained 
the ordinary term in subsequent epochs, down to the 
Modern Persian Bihist. In Pahlavi literature it 
takes the form GarStmlin. Another term which 
seems to indicate the heavenly abode is Anagra 
Baocha, ‘the everlasting lights.’ Bartholomne, 
however, surmises that of all these terms Garo- 
dernfina, in its various forms, may signify a kind 
of inner heaven, a ‘holy of holies,’ in paradise 
itself.7 Dlmlla writes : 

‘ In contiwst to the einglo heaven referred to in the Gathas, 
we meet witha fourfold division of heaven in the Avestan period. 

^ ’■ ■■ ■; r-aisc, remains the highest heaven, 

■ ' ■ ' ■ ! ed by traversing the three lower 

■ ■ . ' r iood Thought, IlukhU, or Good 

■' ' Deeds, ns bcaliflolnbodes for the 

I0Ul.'3 

The same •writer also considers that, whilst 
Anagra Kaoeba in the Later Avesta designates 
GarOnmana, the expression VahisW Anhus is a 
generic name for all four heavens. Sbderblom, on 
the other hand, takes Vahist as signifying the three 
inferior heavens, as opposed to the simreme Garot- 
inan, ‘ la fdlicitd supreme auprhs do Dieu,’ * which 
seems less jikely. The fourfold conception of 
heaven persists unchanged through the Pahlavi 
and subsequent periods. So does the presentment 
of heaven as a place of ineffable bliss, in company 
With Ahura and his celestial court, and of brilliant, 
dazzling light. 

2 . Hell. — In accordance with the Iranian love of 
symmetry, the place of the wicked after death is 
in all details the exact opposite of the heavenljv 
abode. The Gathic name of the Inferno is Drujo- 
demana, ‘ house of the druj (or of the lie) ’ — the 
later Palilavi Drflzotman, or again Drilji gqreda, 

pit of the drttj’ (i.e. Angra Mainyus). Similarly 
It is Achistii Anhus, ‘ the worst existence ’ — in the 
Later Avesta duz-ahu. Dhalla also holds that there 

ICf. Welsh, Bid alaw, ‘abode of music,’ though of coarse 
not with the same signillcatlon. 

- Altiranisehes Wbrterbuch, Strassburg, 1004, s.v. 

, Thtolosv. p. ns. 

Ba Vie future d’apris le Stazdiisme, p. 100. 


are in the Later Avesta, by contrast to the one 
hell of the Gathas, four abodes of the damned — 
Dushmata (‘evil thought’), Dushukhta (‘evil 
word’), Dushvarshta (‘evil deed’), and lastly the 
fourth or lowest hell, which has no specific name of 
its oivn in the Avesta, but is known as anaghra 
temah (‘ endless darkness ’).^ 

The miseries and tortures of the souls in hell are 
terrible indeed. Moulton sums them up in a 
striking passage. 

‘ Hell is full of darkness, sad voices, stench, foul food, and 
cold. It would seem that the conception of it sprang from the 
privations of winter on the steppes during the migratiop south- 
ward, when the preciousness of the house-flre made Atar the 
very symbol of all that was best for man.^ For the Iranian, 
hell and the demons were always in the north. The idea of 
darkness Is the distinguishing feature of the House of the Lie. 
it is worked out in the Inter fancy which conceives the damned 
so close together that they seemed an indistinguishable moss ; 
yet in the darkness each ever wails, "I am alone 1” The 
sjTnboiism of Fire was kept out of this eschatology for obvious 
reasons.' a 

3. Purgatory. — Thus Mazdeism had its Paradiso 
and Inferno ; bad it also a Purgatorio ? Several 
scholars hold that such a state is indicated in 
Yasna xxxiii. 1, by the verb now read by 
Bartholomae'* ns hememydsaite, the whole sen- 
tence then rending : 

‘The Judge shall act most Justly towards the wicked, the 
Just, and him in whom the f.ilse and the right are commingled ’ : 
(‘bci dera sich [zugleichcn Teilen) mischen was fnlsch und was 
bci Ihm rccht ist ’}. 

Moulton ° seems to consider that this ‘ discovery ’ of 
Bartholomne is in some sort of opposition to the 
view' on the Pahlavi hamistahCin'^ expounded by 
E. W. West, C. de Harlez, and other writers. 
The difference, however, is one of _ etymology 
merely'. If the above view of Ys. xxxiii. 1 is right, 
then w'e shall have the ‘middle state’ recognized 
in the Avesta itself : if not, it must be looked 
upon as a later Pahlavi development. _ But in 
either case there does not seem to be the idea of a 
place of purgation for souls after death. 

A. Vision of Arta-i VIrAf. — As mediceval Christi- 
anity had its Dante who embodied the doctrme of 
the world beyond the grave in his immortal vision, 
so Sasanian Mazdeism had its famous prose legend 
of the somewhat similar vision,^ by an unknown 
writer, of tlie saintly Viraf, which very probably 
was based on much more ancient traditional 
material. 

This short Pahlavi religious tractate known as 
the Artd-i Viraf Ndmali, ‘Book of Arta-I Viraf,’ 7 
has for centuries been a favourite work w'ith all 
classes of the Parsi community. It was sometimes 
read before large assemblies, w’ith the effect thus 
described by its learned editor, Dastur Hoshangji : 

‘ It epcaks volumes both for the eCfeotive style of the Art& 
TTrafNlmak and for the implicit faith which the Parsis placed in 
what was ^vrittcn therein, that a few years ago, when the book 
used to be read before them, overpowered b.y consciousness of 
guilt, the punishment for which was so terrifically described, 
they, but espeoialiy the gentler sex, used to weep. It was a 
most affecting spectacle to witness the awakening oonsclenoe ex- 
hibiting itself in trickling tears.’ 

This popularity of the Vision is shown by the fact 
that, besides the original Pahlavi text, which 
exists in two or three considerably divergent re- 
censions, translations into both Sanskrit and Guj'a- 
rati exist, besides several Persian versions, both in 
prose and in poetry. These poetical versions are 
quite modem and were composed respectively in 
A.D. 1530-31, 1532-33, and 1679. 

In the very careful introductory essay prefixed 
to his edition, Haug comes to the conclusion that 
the author, w’hoever he may have been, must have 

7 R 170- 

2 Similarly It Is recorded that the early Christian missionariea 
In the Scandinavian countries represented to their converts hell 
ns a place of intense cold ; the idea of Ore would have suggested 
comfort rather than suffering. 

3 Early Zoroastrianism, p. 172 f. 

4 S.u. ’ Jfvus.’ 3 P. 175. 3 See below, p. 848 f. 

7 As we might say, ‘ Saint \Traf.’ 
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lived after the time of the celebrated Zoroastrian 
theologian, Adarbad Mahraspand, the minister of 
ShSpur II. (A.D. 309-379), but before the do^vnfall 
of the Sasanian dynasty in the 7th cent., for the 
book undoubtedly belongs to Sasanian times, 
perhaps the 5th or 6th cent. A.D. 

The general course of the Arta-% VXraf Kamak 
-ythe trance and vision of the Zoroastrian seer and 
his visit under the guidance of the spirits Srosh 
and Ataro, over the Uhinvat Bridge, to the world 
beyond the tomb, first to the four heavens, thence 
by command of Auharmazd through the horrors of 
the Inferno, finally back to the divine throne in 
Garotman — is too well known to need recapitula- 
tion liere. It is, however, of interest to note that, 
whilst Dante is supposed to visit the world of 
spirits in his actual living body, so that it is noted 
by the spirits as a marvel that his body casts a 
shadow, Arta-i Viraf’s soul leaves his body whilst 
in the trance induced by mang, and thus dis- 
embodied makes the journey through heaven and 
hell. Here we have a strildng analogy with the 
legend of Er, the son of Armenius, the Pamphylian, 
in Plato’s Republic,^ whose soul similarly leaves 
his body on the funeral-pyre and goes forth to 
view the spirit- world, but eventually (like that of 
Arta-i Vxraf) returns to his body still lying on the 
pyre.2 

Both Arta-i Viraf and Dante have the guidance 
of tw’o celestial beings in their wonderful journeys. 
In the case of Dante the poet Vergil, and after- 
wards Beatrice, accompany and direct him through 
the spirit-world. With Arta-I Viraf it is the 
archangel Srosh (the Avestic Sraosha, the spirit of 
obedience, t.c. to the divine law) and the genius of 
fire, Ataro, who together act as guides through 
the realms of heaven and hell. As they enter 
hell, Arta-I Viraf remarks ; 

‘ SrOsh the Pious and Ataro the angel took hold of my hand 
and I went thence onwards unhurt. In that manner I beheld 
cold and heat, drought and stench, to such a degree ns I never 
saw nor heard of in the world. And when I went further, I 
also saw the greedy jaws of Hell, like the most frightful pit, 
descending in a very narrow and fearful place ; in darkness so 
gloomy that it is necessary to hold by the hand ; and in such 
stench that every one into whose noswils that air ascends, will 
struggle and stagger and fall ; and on account of such close con- 
finement no man’s existence is endurable.’ * 

The narrative continues : 

‘ I came to a place and I saw a great river which was gloomy 
ns dreadful Hell ; on which river were many souls and fravashis ; 
and some of them were not able to cross, and some crossed onlj' 
with great difficulty, and some crossed easily, and I asked thus, 
“What river is this? and who are_these people who stand so 
distressed?” Sr6ah the Pious and Ataro the angel said : “ This 
river is the many tears which men shed from the eyes, for the 
departed. They shed those tears unlawfully, and they swell 
this river. Those who are not able to cross over are those for 
whom, after their departure, much lamentation and weeping 
were made ; and those (who cross) more easily, are those for 
whom less was made. Speak forth to the world thus : ’ When 
ye are in the world make no lamentation and weeping unlaw- 
fully, for so much harm and difficulty may come to the souls of 
your departed. 

The crossing of a river as the means of entrance 
into the spirit-world is, of course, a commonplace 
of literature. We find it in Homer and Vergil, 
from whom Dante has borrowed his four infernal 
rivers, Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus. 
It is also a commonplace of Iranian eschatology, as 
in the Avestic description of the adventures of the 
soul after death, ivhich have been borrowed whole- 
sale in the Qur'an. 

It may be observed how very large a proportion 
of Arta-i Viraf’s vision (no fewer than 83 out of 
the total 101 chapters) is. devoted to the descrip- 
tion of hell, whilst the description of heaven 
occupies only nine chapters. On the other hand, 
in the vision of heaven, as compared with that of 
hell, there is a certain orderly arrangement observ- 
able, whilst an entire want of order prevails in the 
long rble of the various .crimes and their punish- 

Ix. 13. Sx.16. 3 xvui.,1-0.'' ■«xvi. 2-12. 


ments in the infernal regions — literally, ‘ Ubi 
nullus ordo sed sempitemus horror inhabitat.’ 

It is a curious fact that all the sufierersin Aita-l 
Viraf’s hell are anonymous, with the single excep- 
tion of the lazy man, whose name seems to have 
been Davanos, and who is punished like Dives, the 
rich man in the gospel, solely because of his 
laziness, since, when ‘he was in the world, he 
never did any good work.’ Yet, whUst his whole 
body was being gnawed by khrafstras, his right 
foot alone was untouched, ‘ for that he once with 
this right foot cast a bunch of grass before a 
ploughing ox,’ so that his solitary good deed went 
not unrewarded, 

_ Of the many and very miscellaneous kinds of 
sin and of their terrible and often grotesque chas- 
tisements enough has been said in the art. SiN 
(Iranian). But these punishments of the wicked 
in the Arta-l Viraf N&mak appear in no particular 
order, and, at least as regards hell, .‘there is 
nowhere any system or plan perceptible.’ ^ 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the Inferno 
of both Viraf and Dante is the position assigned to 
the evil spirit, the arch-enemy of God and the 
dominant ruler of hell. The climax of Dante’s 
Inferno is the vast fi^re of Lucifer frozen in the 
lowest depths of netner hell at the apex of the 
inverted cone in which it is formed. In the Arta-l 
Viraf NamakAhxrm&n (Angra Mainyusor GanrSk 
Minoi) is similarly found in the darkest hell, which 
^parently is fixed in the very centre of the earth. 
Here the evil spirit ridicules and mocks the un- 
fortunate sinners. And, just as, after beholding 
the horrors of Lucifer, Vergil leads Dante at once 
out to the southern hemisphere and the serener 
atmosphere of Purgatory, so Srosh and Ataro take 
hold of Arta-I VirSfs hand at the same juncture 
and lead him forth ‘from that dark, terrible, 
fearful place,* back to the eternal light of the 
presence, of AOharmazd — for it is a peculiari^ of 
this Vision that it begins with the brief visit to 
the celestial court before the soul of the seer is 
led to the infernal regions. 

The account of heaven is comparatively brief. 
Arta-i Viraf’s three first heavens are those of the 
stars, the moon, and the sun, whilst the fourth 
and last is the all-glorious Garotman, wherein is 
the throne of Auharmazd, Brilliant light and 
glory are the characteristics of the heavens of both 
the Persian and the Italian seers, and adorn the 
blessed souls who inhabit them. Both Dante and 
Arta-i Viraf behold in their respective paradises 
the soul of the first progenitor of the human race— 
Adam in the case of Dante, Gayomard in the case 
of Arta-i Viraf. 

But what about the question of a purgatory? 
Certainly, immediately after the passage of the 
great river described above, Viraf says : 

‘I came to a place and saw the souls of several people 
remained in the same position. And I asked the viewnous 
SrCsh the Pious and Ataro the angel: "Who are they? and 
why remain they here? ” SrCsh the Pious and Ataro 
said ; “They call this place HamistagAn, and these 
in this place till the Kesurreotion ; and they are 
those men whose good works and sins arc equal, . . . lor ejtrj 
one whose good works are three scruples more than his s , 
goes to Heaven ; they whose sin is m excess go to lieu , ine> 
in whom both are equal remain among „ the 

the Resurrection. Their punishment is coid 0^ 
revolution of the atmosphere, and the} have no ot 
adversity I' 3 . . 

This doctrine of the Hamistagan is curi^sly like 
the Irish con_ception of Limbo 


Adamnan’ [Fis Adamnain) ss ^ 

hither side of the lightless land '-R. ® 

good and evil have been equal. flic 

mcluding J. J. Modi, see in the Hamistegto th 
analogue of the Christian Purgatory. w- 

however, scarcely tenable. It is true that, as 
1 Hang, Arid-l Vxraf N&mak, Introductory Essays, p. in*- 
2\i, 
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the Christian Purgatory, the sufiferinM of these 
souls will eventually come to an end, hut there is 
no idea of purgation by suffering, as in Dante’s 
Pnrgatorio. The Pahlavi name is a plural of the 
adjective hanmtah, meaning ‘ in equilibrium, or 
stationary,’ and is no doubt derived from the idea 
of a balance in which the two scales are exactly 
balanced, and so stationary. These spirits, there- 
fore, in the Iranian, the Irish, and the Italian 
visions, would seem more akin to those neutrals of 
whom Dante writes : 

‘Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo.’l 
Even if we accept Bartholomae’s reading and 
translation of the Avestan term in Ys. xxxiii. 1, 
already referred to, the etymology of hamistdk&n 
(or hamestagdn, as sometimes written) remains 
obvious and certain.- 

We need not here enter into the question* as 
to the indebtedness of the Artfi-I Viraf legend to 
older Hebrew Vision literature of the same kind. 
That the central idea of describing the secrets of 
the other world under the allegorical form of a 
journey undertaken . by a living man, guided by 
supernatural beings through the realms beyond 
the tomb, and even no inconsiderable part of the 
details of the description, may have been borrowed 
by a Persian writer from some Jewish original 
is by no means unlikely, especially when we re- 
member that most characteristic tendency of the 
Iranian mind towards the adaptation and assimila- 
tion of outside theories and ideas which has been 
so marked through the whole course of its history. 

■ Nevertheless W. Bousset writes : 

'Essohemtmir derBeweiaerbracht, dosswir in der eranisob^n 
Religion die Heimat Jener bunten Phantasien und Jener 
ekstatischen Myatik zu auohen haben.' a 

S. Duration. — For the Gathas there is little 
doubt that the duration of both heaven and hell 
was conceived as eternal, as shown by the phrases 
yavoi -visnSi, ‘in omne saeculum,’ amcrctditl, 
‘eternity,’ utayutd, ‘ perpetuity,’ applied to both 
the blessed and the damned. Later theology, 
however, seems to have modified this teaching, at 
least as regards the infernal regions. As has been 
remarked in art. SalvatioK (Iranian), the great 
flood of molten metal at the end of time and the 
final resurrection and regeneration {tanii-i pasin) 
is, according to some of the Pahlavi writers, to 
purify even hell and the wicked therein : 

‘Praise to Him, the merciful Lord, who . . . at the end ehall 
oelirer even the wicked from Hell and restore the whole 
Oreation in purity.’ * 

LipRATiniK. — J. H. Moulton, JEariy Zoroastrianism {SIA 
wndon, 1913, esp. lect. v. ‘ The Last Things ' ; M. N. Dhalla, 
zoroarfrian Theohgy from the Earliest Times to the Present 
H chs. vll., viii., xix., xx., xxxi., xxxit. ; 

"• bdderblom, La Vie future d'apris le Mazdiisme, tr. from 
jWMish by J. de Coussanges, Paris, 1001, esp. chs. i. § l.ii. 5 1 ; 
;■ o Cas^elli, La Philosophie rcligieuse du ilazdiisme sous 
W Sassanides, Louvain, 1884, oh. vii., Eng. tr. by Flroz 
Jamaspji Dastur, The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Seligion 
umer the Sassanids, Bombay, 1889. For the Arfd-i Virdf 
namaK, pe the ed. of Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, M. Haug, and 
y^st. The Booh of Ardd Virdf, Bombay and London, 
and Index to same by West and Haug, Bombay, 
French translation by A. Barthdleray, Ardd Vtrdf- 
ou Litre d’Ardd Virdf, Paris, 1887 ; a new ed. of the 
with Persian and Gujarati trr. by Dastur 
aaikhosru Jamaspji, Bombay, 1902 ; L. C. Casartelli, ‘The 
ff.'I'an Dante,' in The Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume, do. 

L. C. Casaktelli. 


OF- THE DEAD (Muhammadan).- 
the Qwj-’an abounds in pictures of the life afte 
deatli. There is, however, a certain monotony i: 
them, for they mostly present the same ideas, fre 
qnently repeated. They consist of three factors- 
(1) resurrection, (2) judgment, (3) heaven and he] 
" Ri- 36. 

3 A Caster in JBAS, 1893. 

aABlTiv. (190111G9. 

31. § 6 Bombay, 1874-1917, vol. H. cl 


— with occasional references to the state between 
death and the resurrection. Some of the passages 
reflect ideas which must have been current at the 
time : 


‘ How will it be when the angels take their souls, smiting their 
faces and their backs ?’ 1 

This implies a contemporary belief in the angels 
who visit man in the grave and beat the wicked.* 
Abundant descriptions of heaven and hell are found, 
used for warning to disbelievers and encouragement 
to believers. As in Christian eschatology, the con- 
dition of souls in the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection was not made clear in the 
early writings. Later speculation busied itself with 
the problem. Some held that the spirits of the 
faithful were taken up through the seven heavens 
into the presence of God, and then returned to 
the grave for the examination by the two angels, 
Munkir and Nakir. Martyrs were regarded, not 
as remaining in the graves, but as living in the 
presence of God, where ‘ there is no fear for them, 
and they shall not he grieved.’* The spirits of 
common believers stay near the graves, or, some 
hold, are in the lowest heaven with Adam. In- 
fidels are beaten before and behind by the two 
examining angels, then crushed down into the 
earth and left to be bitten by great serpents. 
Their cries of pain may be heard by all, except 
men andyinTw. 

Once the camel of Muhammad shied in passing a graveyard, 
and Muhammad said, ‘Surely the infidels are punished in 
their graves, and, if I were not afraid you would leave off bury- 
ing, verily I would call on God to let you hear what I now hear.' 4 

The infidel’s own foul actions come to him as a 
devil with a hideous face, and taunt him,® as his 
evil deeds pursue and taunt the sinner in Zoroas- 
trian eschatology. On the basis of Qur’an, Ixxxiii. 
7-10, some say that the soul of the sinner awaits 
judgment in a pit in hell. 

The general ideas of the resurrection are borrowed 
from Judaism and Christianity, with the addition 
of some details from Zoroastrianism. The resur- 
rection will come at a time when evil is triumphant 
on the earth. 


God will say to the angels, * Bring out those that shall be sent 
to hell/ They will say, *How many are they?*, and God will 
say, ‘Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand/® 

The body of the resurrection will be a body of 
flesh, regenerated from the os sacrum, from which 
man was created.’ The body will be created naked 
and uncircumcised, ‘ as at the first creation.’ 
When Muhammad’s wife, 'A’isha, objected that it 
was indecent, he replied, ‘ The business of the day 
will be too momentous to permit people looking at 
one another.’® God will judge from great books 
each as long as one can see. But a bit of paper 
with the Muslim confession on it will outweigh all 
the evil deeds of a man’s life.® Muslims will ask 
Adam to intercede for them at the judgment, but 
he cannot, for he has sinned. Nor can Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, or Jesus, but Muhammad will 
do it. After the judgment men will pass over the 
bridge al-Aaraf. Muslims will go swiftly and 
easily, some in the twinkling of an eye, some like 
lightning, some like wind, some like birds, some 
like swift horses, some like camels. Of those who 
fall oft', God will allow Muhammad to bring back 
all in whose heart there is any good. God wll 
even bring into paradise a handful of men who 
have never done any good, and will purify them 
till they are pure as pearls. 

Descriptions of the state of the good and of the 
evil in paradise and hell are almost entirely in 

1 xlvii. 29 . * See art. EsoirATOtoav, § 9. 

3 Qur’an iii 164. * llishkat al-Masabih, 1. 39. 

0/6.1.40. ■ . .. . 

6 Ib. xxiii. 8 : in cb. 10 Adam asks the same question and 


receives the same answer. 
1 1b. xxiii. 9. 

Ji, xxiii. 12. 


8 Ib. xxiii. 10. 
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terms of the senses. The life in paradise is 
described in terms of luxury, pleasure, and rest — 
which would naturally appeal to the Arab of the 
desert. 

Paradise is better than anything in the world. Itis a garden 
in which are rivers ol water, flowing sijrings, branching trees 
with all kinds ol fruit. There shall the saints recline on couches, 
on green cushions, and on beautiful carpets, bedecked with 
bracelets of gold and with pearls, wearing green robes of silk and 
brocade. Fruits shall be within reach, and whatever they call 
for shall be served them. Around them shall go eternal youths, 
with goblets, ewers, and a cup of flowing wine. No headache shall 
they feel therefrom, nor shall their wits bo dimmed. They shall 
be served by largo-eyed damsels of modest glance. They shall 
see the angels reclining about the throne, praising their £iOrd.i 

In the traditions the same description is carried 
on. Mishlcai al-Masabih, xxiii. IS, is devoted to 
a description of paradise. 

It is made of gold and silver bricks, with musk for mortar ; its 
gravel is pearls and rubies ; its earth saffron. If a man from 
paradise were to appear and show the rings on his wrists, the 
splendour of them would hide the splendour of the sun. Every- 
thing is there which the senses can desire or which will delight 
the eye. A tree grows there under which one might ride for a 
year and come to no end. Every person will he pleased with 
bis own place ond not envy another. If a man wish to cultivate 
land, he may, and fruit will ripen and grow in a moment. No 
one will sleep there, for sleep Is death’s brother. All men and 
women are beautiful. The youth of men is renewed, and they 
enter paradise as beardless youths. In other places they ore 
said to he in the prime of life at the age of thirty. 

The liuris, the female companions of faithful 
men in paradise, are described in the Qur'an as 
maidens, modest and beautiful, of equal age.® 

Bemerabering the golden streets and gates of 
pearl in the book of Kevelation, Christians have 
often asked if the sensuous descriptions of paradise 
in the Qur'an, and still more in the traditions, 
were not to be understood as firarative expressions 
of spiritual ideas. Here and there a sect of Islam 
has so interpreted them. Mirza Ghulam AhmBd 
of Qadian, the leader of a sect of Indian Muslims, 
known as the Ahmadijryah, argues® against the 
material interpretation of heaven. There are, he 
says, no cows and bees in heaven to make milk and 
honey. The goods of heaven are secrets from the 
earth, ^ so they cannot be material things. Qur’&n, 
ii. 23, ‘ they are provided with fruit,’ has been mis- 
interpreted. It means that they shall eat not fruits 
like those of the earth, but spiritual fruits. 

‘Heaven and hell, according to the Holy Quran, are images 
and representations of n man’s own spiritual life in this world. 
They are not new material worlds which come from the outside. 
It is true that they shall be visible and palpable, call them 
material if you please, hut they are only embodiments of the 
spiritual facts of this world. . . . Heaven and hell, according 
to Moslem belief, are the images of the actions which we per- 
form here below.’® 

This, however, has not been the general orthodox 
position of Islam. The literalness of interpreta- 
tion in tradition is forcibly illustrated in Mishkat 
al'Masahih, xxiii. 13 : 

•Musselmen will be given strength and vigour In paradise to 
have connection with many women. It was said, " O messenger 
of God, will a man be able to connect himseif with many 
women ? " His Majesty said, “ The powers of one hundred men 
will be given to one man." ' 

There are, imwever, elements of spiritual appre- 
ciation, both in the Qur’an and in the traditions. 
Qur'an, xlvii. 16 f., e,g., couples among the goods 
of paradise all kinds of fruit and the forgiveness 
of the Lord. Mishkat al-Masabih, xxiii. 14, is 
headed ‘ On Seeing God.’ 

Muhammad said, ‘ Men shall see God as one sees this moon,’ 
‘ They will see God in paradise, and will love the sight of Him 
better than anything else.’ Then he repeated QurSn, x. 27 ; 
‘To those who do what is good, goodness and increase 1 nor 
shall blackness or abasement cover their faces 1 these are the 
fellows ol Paradise, they shall dwell therein for aye.’ 

Al-Ghazali said : 


delight of meeting God ; for the other bodily enjoyments ol 
paradise dumb animals share with the believer, bat this is 
reserved for him alone.' 1 


The suffering of the unbeliever, like the reward 
of the faithful, was conceived in material terms. 
The Qur'an is rich in passages threatening tortures 
to the damned — ‘the companions of the fire,’ as 
they are most often called. 

They will live ‘ In hot blasts and boiling water and a shade of 
pitchy smoke.' They ‘ shall broil upon a burning fire, shall be 
given to drink from a boiling spring ! no food shall they have 
save from the foul thorn, which shall not fatten nor avail against 
hunger.' They shall abide therein for ages. No cool thing shaii 
they taste or drink. Nineteen angels are set over hell as its 
guardians. ‘Whenever a troop of them [who disbelieve in 
their Ijord] is thrown in, the keepers shall ask them, “ Did not 
a Warner come to you? " They shall say, “ Yea, a wamer came 
to us, and we called him a liar, and said, ‘ God has not sent 
down aught ; ye are hut In weat error.’ " And they shall say, 
“ Had we hut listened or had sense, we had not been amongst 
the fellows of the blaze I ” ' They will broil in the Are, and, 
•whenever their skins are well done,’ then other skins will be 
given them, ‘that they may taste the torment.’ Here in the 
hell of fire they will dwell for ever and ever,® 

The traditions amplify, sometimes to grotesque- 
ness, the physical tortures of disbelievers, Mish- 
kat al-Masabih, xx. 16, is devoted to descriptions 
of ‘ The Fire and its People.’ 

The fire of hell shall be seventy times as hot as the fire of the 
world. God will make the bodies of the infidels laiye, so that 
they may suffer more. They will be given food infinitely loath- 
some, of which they will eat and still be hungry. They will be 
bitten by serpents as large as two hundred camels, and by 
scorpions as largo as mules, and the bites shall give pain for 
forty years. 


That the pains of hell are eternal is a tenet of 
Islam. When it is said that, since all things fleshy 
are temporal, the bodies of the unfaithful must at 
last be destroyed, answer is made that God is all- 
powerful and can do what He will, or that they 
will he re-created, after they have been bnmed, 
that their tortures may proceed. 

The ultimate assignment to paradise, or hell is 
on the basis of belief or disbelief in Muhammad’s 

- • 1 IJS 



passage in the Qur’an has been made the basis for 
the theory of a Muslim purgatory ; 

‘ There is not one of you that will not go down to it,— that is 
aettled and decided by the Lord.’ * 

Some hold that this refers only to .the passage of 
all souls over the bridge al-Aaraf ; some that ail 
must pass through hell, but that to believers it 
will he cool and measant j and some that this text 
warrants the belief in a purgatory for such Muriims 
as need to be purified from sin, unless they have 
died in battle. _ _ 

Muslim theology has divided both heaven ana 
hell into regions. The Qur’an, like the Jewish 
traditions, speaks of seven heavens,^ but the abodes 
of the blest are reckoned as eight : Dam’l-Qarar, 
‘ the abode of rest,’ ® Daru’s-Salam, ‘ the abode of 



?ir&us, ‘the garden of Paradise,’® Jannatal- 
Ha’wa, ‘ the garden of refuse,’^® Jannatun-Natm, 
the garden of pleasure,’" Jaunati 'Adin, tue 
rarden of Eden.’i® These are doubtless synonymoM 
;erms in the Qur’an, hut tradition made them tne 
lames of different realms of bliss. - 
Likewise the different words used for hell nave 
jeen taken to signify seven differpt realms o: 
OTtnre, as distributed among the adherents of tne 
various religions, on the authority of a passage 

■, he Qur’an ,„r.»rhv 

• It has seven doors ; at every door is there a separate pa y 
)f them.’ ■ — 


‘ Nothing of the delights of paradise can be compared to the 


1 See Qur. Iv. 46 ff., Ivi. 1-39, xlvii. 16 fl., xviii. SO ft., xxxvii. 
3911., xxii. 23 ff., x. 9, xxxviii. 60 ff., Ixxvi. 12 ff., et al. 

2 xxxviii. 62, Iv. 66, et al. 

s In his Teachings of Islam, Eng. tr., London, 1910, 

4 Qur. xxxii. 17. sp. 144f. 


1 Quoted in Klein, Religion of Isldm, p. 96. ~ jf 

! ^ee Qur. Ivi. 40 f., IxxxvHi. 1-7, IxxvSi. 21-80, Ixvu. 6-12, 
f., Ixx., Ixxil. 24, Ixxiv. 25-32, cu, et al. 

* xix. 72. 4 xxiii. 17. o,**' -1: IB 

! Vi. 127. 7 XXV. 16. 

> xviii. 107. xxxii. 19. " v. 70. 

1 ix. 78. 3:v. 44. 
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Jftlmnnam (Gehenna), the purgatorial fire, is for 
Mnsliras;^ La?ai, the flaming fire, for Christians 
al-9utamah, the raging fire, for Jews;* Sa'ir, the 
blazing fire, for Sabffians;^ Saqar, the scorching 
fire, for the Magi;® Al-Jahim, the fierce fire, for 
idolaters;® Hamiyeh, the abyss, for hypocrites.’ 
There is no evidence that such classification of 
either the regions of reward or those of punishment 
was in Muhammad’s thought. 

If the paradise of Islam is almost lacking in 
spiritual satisketion, its hell is entirely without 
spiritual torment. The torture of an accusing con- 
science, the absence from the vision of God, the 
sting of remorse, are nowhere expressed. Physical 
torture is magnified and multi^ied, but no word 
is uttered of that greater suffering which the 
sensitive soul may endure through its own self- 
condemnation. 

See also art. Eschatoloqy, § 9. 

LmaATORE.— In addition to that mentioned under EsonATO- 
MOT, the great collection of traditions In Mishhat al-StaidlMi 
deals with this subject in bk. xxiii. (Eng. tr. by A. N. Matthews, 
2 Tols., Calcutta, 1809-10); Al-Ghazali’s tractate on eschato- 
logy, Ad-Dtnirra at-Fdkhira, tr. L. Oaxitier, La Perle prieiettse, 
Geneva, 1878; M. Wolff, Muhammedanischc Esehatologie, 
Lelprig, 1872, is a translation of a writing of recent date, author 
unknown ; R. Leszynsky, llohammedanisehe Traditionm ilbrr 
dat jangsie Gcricht, Berlin, 1909 ; E. Sell, The Faith of Isldmfi, 
Ixjndon, 1896 ; Stanley Lane-Poole, Studies in a llosgue\ do. 
1893 ; F. A. Klein, Religion of Isldm, do. 1906. 

Irving F. IVood. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Teutonic).— Our 
knowledge of early Teutonic ideas as to the state 
of the dead is entirely a matter of inference, as 
there are no extant sources from which direct 
information relating to that period can he obtained. 
For later times, coinciding in date ivith the intro- 
duction and establishment of Christianity in N. 
Europe, there is a considerable body of evidence, 
but mainly from one source — the early literature 
of Iceland. As this is not free from Christian and 
oven classical influence, some care must be exercised 
in accepting the statements found there and in 
dravring conclusions from them ; but there can be 
no doubt that with due precautions the evidence 
from this source is of the greatest value and that 
in the main it is of a very reliable character. 

For the long pre-historic period which lies 
beyond these written records the only evidence 
of any kind is that furnished by the science of 
arclueojogy. The great advances which this has 
made in recent times have established one fact 


which is of much simificance as an indication of 
early Teutonic beliefs regarding the dead. From 
the earliest stone age down to the later iron age 
there can be traced the practice of depositing with 
the dead of either sex, whether simply buried or 
previously burned, not only articles of clothing 
and personal adornment, but weapons, utensils 
and implements of various kinds, and even articles 
of food and drink. While to a certain extent this 
might be accidental or at least not significant, all 
analogy and probability point to the conclusion 
that the_ practice was usually deliberate and full 
of meaning, and was based on the view that the 
deceased person still had some interest in, or some 
for, such articles as accompanied his or her 
body in its final resting-place. Whatever the 
exact circumstances of the life after death might 
DO, its requirements were obviously supposed to 
have some analogy with those of the living person 
and to require similar provision to be made for 
them. It is possible that this view may have 
'^“h®tgone considerable modification in later times, 
?®"^hat latterly the depositing of such articles 
in the grave was rather a lingering convention 
than the result of a real belief in their necessity 
or usefulness : conventional survivals of the practice 

im.e9,«jai 21XS.1B. sciv.4. 

"Uv. 48. SIKHS. 

’ cK 8. 


are in fact still widely existent in Teutonic as well 
as in other countries. From the Icelandic evidence, 
how'ever, it appears most probable that on the 
whole the ori^al belief which formed the basis 
of the eustoTu remained in full vigour so long os 
the old_ religion survived. For those who held 
this belief the dead not only retained their person- 
ality, but had a definite abode in the grave in 
which they had been placed ; in later times it is 
especially the grave-mound that figures ns the 
actual home of the deceased, who is regarded ns 
normally occupying it even at a time Jong after 
that in w’hich he lived. As the dead had thus a 
fixed abode, it was natural that the surviving 
kinsfolk should regard it with respect, even for 
several generations, and that a cert.ain cult of the 
dead should arise, which in special cases miglit 
develop into partial or complete worship. It is 
in this connexion that evidence on the subject 
first makes its appearance in written sources. 
Ecclesiastical regulations framed in Germany in 
the 8th and 9th centuries make reference to 
‘sacrificia mortuorum ’ (a.d. 742); ‘sacrilegium 
ad sepulchra mortuorum,’ and ‘ sacrilegium super 
defunctos, id est dadsisas’ (c. 825), the meaning 
of the Old Saxon word dadsisas being doubtful. 
The prominence of the grave-mound as the place 
of burial is also shown by the enactment that the 
bodies of Christian Saxons are to be taken to the 
churchyard for interment, ‘ et non ad tumulos 
paganorum.’ The same association of the mound 
with heathenism appears in phrases which survive 
quite late in Scandmavian documents (sometimes 
in forms which have become almost unintelligible, 
such as /rd hei^num hangi, ‘ from heathen mound,’’ 
as an expression for ‘ from ancient times.’ 

The bare suggestions conveyed by these brief 
phrases are quite in accordance ivith the details 
which can be gathered from the old Icelandic 
poems and sagas, in many of which there occur 
passages bearing directly upon the theme. In 
these records the grave-mound is as normally the 
abode of the stirring and conscions dead as the 
ordinary house is of the living person. There is 
practically no change except that the dweller in 
the mound (the haughui) no longer has his place 
among the living. Sometimes the mound is 
ancient and its occupant belongs to remote times 
— so remote that even his name has been for- 
gotten — but he is still able to appear to the living 
and even to ansiver their inquiries ns to his own 
identity. 

Bo it wo-s with Kinp Ofvald ot Ropaland In Nonraj-, who 
pave answer ns to the time nt which he lived to one who wns 
just setting out to settle in Icclnnd.i Another early king, 
Vntnar, nppeared to a merchant who had told his story, while 
his ship lay beside the grave-mound, and rewarded him by 
instructions how to find treasure in the mound.2 

In other tales the persons and incidents are 
etui more legendary or unreal, as in those of 
Helgi and Signin, or of HervCr and Angant^, 
in w’hich the imagination of the poet has invested 
the belief with marvellous touches of pathos and 
terror. Such instances might have little value in 
themselves as evidence for any actual belief, but 
the practice of mound-burial remained in vogue 
so late in Iceland that various tales of the dead 
inhabitants have all the freshness of reality about 
them. 

Thus Landndmaidt t-clls of a certain Asmund, one of the 
early settlers, who was laid in a ship with a thrall beside him. 
A woman who was passing the mound heard him recite a verse, 
in which he expressed his dislike nt being burdened with such 
a companion ; the mound was therefore opened and the thmll 
removed.2 

The famous Gunner of Hlijiarendi (killed in 900) was seen by 
moonlight in his open mound, in which four lights were also 
burning ; he wore a joyous look and recited a verse about 


1 BdlfsSaga, 2. 

2 LandndmaMk, Reykjavik, 1S91, p. 231. 
2 LandudmaMk, bk. ii. ch. C. 
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himself in a voice ■which was audible at some distance off.i The 
poet Thorleif, who died about the same time, at a later date 
came out of his mound and helped a shepherd-lad to complete 
a verse in praise of himself ; as the lad woke up from his vision, 
he saw the poet's back as he disappeared into the mound 
again.2 Even a Christian like the colonist Adlf, who died 
early in the 10th cent., was still interested in the state of his 
grave and the resting-place of his bones a full century later.3 

So active were some of the dead, and so effective 
in the doing of harm to the living, that strong 
measures had to he taken to reduce them to a 
quieter state. Others, again, were formidable 
only when an attempt was made to enter the 
mound and rob them of their treasures. Tales 
oTthe performance of this perilous task are some- 
times told of historical personages, but are more 
characteristic of the fictitious type of saga, in 
which the haugbiii becomes a stock character and 
is the subject of some grim narratives. Of those 
who leave the quiet of the mound in order to 
trouble the living there are some notable instances 
even in the more historical sagas, and many 
examples from the traditional lore of later times. 
The extensive ghost-literature of Iceland, indeed, 
both ancient and modern, affords one of the 
strongest proofs of the persistence of this belief 
in the individual survival of the dead among their 
old surroundings. Nor was their range confined 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the burial- 
place ; they were, especially in the night or 
twilight, but exceptionally even in broad day- 
light, able to revisit the homestead and enter the 
houses, from which they sometimes even drove 
away the living occupante. The supreme example 
of this is the story of the hauntings at Fr6Sd on 
Snsfellsness in the year 1001, where the aggressive 
dead had finally to be expelled by a regular process 
of legal ejectment.^ 

When other means failed, the approved remedy 
was to open the mound and remove the body to 
some more distant place and, in the last resort, 
to bum it. . It is thus clear that in the later days 
of the old religion the burning of the body was 
destructive of the real personality of the dead ; 
whether this was so in earlier times when cremation 
was usual is a question which cannot be answered. 

The attachment of the dead to the old home is 
also shown by certain instances in which the living 
person gives instructions as to his own burial. 

Hrapp in Laxdrdal (dying about 940) gave orders that he 
was to be buried in a standing posture under the doorway of 
his hall, BO that he might continue to keep a watchful eye 
upon his household and homestead. His manner of doing so 
was so little appreciated that in the end his body was removed 
and subsequently burned, the ashes being disposed of at sea.® 
In a neighbouring district, at a slightly later date (988), Tungu- 
Odd requested ms friends to take him up to Skdneyjarfell and 
bury him there, so that he might be able to look over all the 
neighbourhood ; and his request was carried out.® 

In place of the artificial grave-mound a natural 
hill or hillock was sometimes regarded as the 
abode to which members of a particular family 
retired on their departure from this life. 

Thus the heathen kinsmen of an early Christian woman- 
settler in Iceland, AutSr or tJ’Sr, had a religious respect for the 
hiUooks on which she had raised crosses and performed her 
devotions ; ‘ they believed that they died into the hillocks, and 
Th6riS Gellir was led into them before he assumed the position 
of a chief.’i Another early settler, Thdrilf, * had so much 
reverence for the hill that stood on the ness, which he called 
Helgafell,’ that he made it a place of sanctuary, ' and it was 
the belief of Thdrdlt and his kinsfolk that they all died into the 
hUl.’S On the evening before ThdrdU’s son Thorstein was 
drowned his shepherd saw the hill opened up towards the 
north ; within it large fires were burning, there was sound 
ol revelry and drinking, and he could heat that greetings 
were given to Thorstein and his companions, and that to the 
former was assigned the seat of honour over against his 
father.® 

Other instances of the same belief are found in 


1 NJdls Saga, 78. _ 

® Landndmabdk, ii. 16. 
s Laxdmla Saga, 17, 24. 
f Z/andndmabofc, ii. 16. 
9/b. 11. 


2 Flatepjarhdk, L 214. 

* Eijrlyggja Saga, 61-55. 
6 Scensa-fdris Saga, 20. 
8 Eyrbyggja Saga, 4. 


Selthdrir and his kinsmen, who died into Thdris- 
berg, and Krdku-HreWar, who ‘chose to die into 
Msdifell.’^ The casual manner in wliich these 
pe mentioned in the sources indicates that the 
idea was a familiar one which requited no explana- 
tion or comment. 

That the mound and its occupant were held in 
respect by the surviving relatives was natural and 
usual, and traces of this have survived to the 
present day in the Scandinavian countries. That 
such respect might also assume the character of 
actual worship of the dead is clearly indicated by 
the ecclesiastical prohibitions quoted above, though 
positive evidence for the practice is not common. 
Some of the early Swedish kings are recorded to 
have been honoured in this way. Grim Kamhan, 
the first settler in the Fmroes, ‘was worshipped 
when dead on account of his popularity.’ ® 

The scarcity of such instances may indicate 
that the practice was falling into disuse in the 
later centuries of heathenism, though it certainly 
survived in Germany at the close of the 10th cent, 
to such an extent that it was necessary for the 
Church to denounce the ‘oblationes, quae in 
quibusdam locis ad sepulchra mortuorum fiunt.’® 
There are even apparent survivals of sacrifice to 
the dead in almost modern times, hut it is doubtful 
how far these are of real importance as evidence 
for any continuation of the old belief. In the 
older Scandinavian period there is reason for 
believing that the name of ‘elf’ (d(f)was one of 
the designations of the dead, and it is a natural 
inference from this that the ceremony known as 
dlfabldt was primarily intended either to honour 
or to propitiate the spirits of the departed. On 
the other hand, there is no evidence that the usual 
funeral feast had any such character, although 
the dead themselves might occasionally be present 
at it. 

This is related to have happened among the other strange 
events at PrdSi, when the drowned Thdrodd and his companions 
came into the hall in the evening in their wet clothes. The 
company were plesised at their appearance, ‘ ior it was regarded 
as a truth that drowned men had a good reception from the 
goddess EAn, if they came to their own funeral feast.’ 4 

Sometimes the appearance of the dead in com- 
pany with each other was a token of coming death 
for others. 

When BArti in Eyjafirth (ahont 980) was lea'ving the house of 
his sister-in-law, his -wife turned round to look after him and 
fell down in a faint. ‘ 1 saw dead men,’ she explained, ‘ coming 
to meet BArS, and he must be fey; wn shall not meet again.'® 
The death ol the foster-brothers of Olafsdol by each other’s 
hand (about 1025) was preceded by the appearance, close to the 
farm of Garpsdal, of Thorgeir Havarsson and nine other men 
who had fallen along with him. They were all blood-stained, 
and the 3 ’ walked past the farm until they came to a stream 
near it, where they disappeared.® 

The fore-warnings thus mven by the yoluntaiy 
appearance of the dead might also he attained by a 
deliberate process of interrogating them ; bub for 
this end it was necessary to ‘ wake up ’ the sleep- 
ing inmate of the grave, who might naturally be 
loath to be disturbed. Specific mstances of this 
practice, however, belong rather to the realm of 
legend, as when Odin wakes up the sibyl to tell 
him the fate of Balder. The waking-up might 
also be performed for other reason.?, as when 
Svipdag seeks the aid of his mother 6r6a or when 
Hervor goes to demand the sword Tyrfing from 
her father Angant^. In the story of HetSiim and 
H6gni the dead men who have fallen in the battle 
are waked up again by Hild each night to resame 
the conflict; this nightly strife continued for 
nearly a century and a half before it was ended 
by a foUo'iver of Olaf Tiyggvason in the closing 
years of the 10th centnry.‘ 

1 Landndmabdk, H. 6, Ui. 7. * 16. 1. 6. 

SBurchard von Worms, ‘Decrcta,’ fn 3. Grimm, Veuucn 
Mythologiei, Berlin, 1876 78, ill. 407. io 

4 Eyriyggja Saga, 64. s W ^ 
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From this shado^ and imperfect, though real 
and individual, existence there was one way by 
■which the dead might escape— that of being bom 
again. That the doctrine of rebirth was prevalent 
in older times is expressly stated by the unknown 
collector of the Edda poems. 

'It was n belief in old times that persons 'were bom again, 
bat that is now calied an old 'wife’s delusion. Helgi and 
Eigrin are said to have been bora again ; he ■was then called 
nelgi, prince of the Haddings, and she Kira, daughter of 
mildan.'! 

In the mythical Gautreks-saga the berserks who 
ivish to annoy StarkatS call him a ‘ reborn giant.’ 
In the histm-ical period it was- commonly believed 
that King Olaf the Saint ■was a reincarnation of 
a remote ancestor, Olaf of GeirstatSir, knotvn as 
GeirstaSadlf. 

Once, as the king rode past the grave-mound of this 6laf, one 
of his followers ventured to say to him : ‘ Tell me, my lord, if 
you were buried here?’ The king replied : ’My spirit never 
had two bodies, and has not now, nor will it have at the resur- 
rection.’ The retainer persisted: ‘It has been said that when 
you came to this place before, you spoke thus : Here we were 
and here we walked.’ The king flatly denied the assertion and 
rode mvay as quickly as possible.® 

Even as late as the middle of the 13th cent, the 
belief in rebirth appears to have survived in 
Iceland. 


A certain Thorgils, who at that time rose to distinction, was 
a source of great joy to the men of his district : ’ It seemed to 
them that Koibemn was bora again and come back to them, 
whom they had always longed for.’ ® 

So long as the dead were regarded as intimately 
connected 'ii'ith the burial-place and the old home- 
stead, it is obvious that any theory of a special 
place for the spirits of the departed was not 
urgently required. Such an idea, however, may 
actually have arisen at a very earl-y period, and 
it is unnecessary to suppose that the two views 
would he felt to he mutually exclusive. At all 
periods when burning was the ordinary method of 
disposing of the dead, the idea must have been 
natmal that body and spirit were separable, and 
that with the destruction of the body the spirit 
was free to go elsewhere. Even when simple 
burial was practised, such a separation ■was not 
unthinkable ; the spirit might well have its usual 
abode apart from the body, though capable of 
returning to it at will. 

In one of the Edda poems already cited * Helgi is buried in a 
mound, but departs to Valhall. One evening Sigrun’s attendant 
jees him ride up to the mound ’ with many men ’ ; he says that 
leave to return has been granted to him. Sigriin then enters 
the opened mound, and there is talk of intense pathos between 
them ; but towards morning Helgi has to depart again, so as to 
he Kick at Valhall before cockcrow. (Variations of the idea 
term the theme of many ghost-tales in different lands.) 

Departure to another world after being consumed 
on the funeral pile comes out clearly in the story 
of Balder, whose horse was burned along with him, 
^d who then rode off to the domain of the goddess 
riel, and in that of Brynhild, ■who is represented 
M driving to the same place in the chariot in ■which 
she ■\vas laid and consumed. According to Snorri, 
the institution of burning was ascribed to Odin 
himself: 


Ho said that each man would come to Valhall with such 
treasures fts he had on the fwneniI*pne/5 (A further point of 
belief was that ‘ the hlgfher the snioke rose into the air, the 
^ore exalted the person burned would be in heaven.')^ 

The departure to another world, however, might 
equally well take place when the body was left 
unbumed. 


wiW”? Harald ITilditonn, who was laid in a mound along 
valuable rings and weapons, was provided with both a 
V that he might either drive or ride to 


That these legendary instances have some foui 
\ X^'^n'ta-lrCSa enfoma, ad fin. 

iluritingn Saga, ed. G. Vigfusson, Oxford, 1S7S, ii. 535. 
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; infiinga Sana, 8. 

■ OistiJrof of Fomkonunijum, 9. 
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tion in actual custom is shown by tiie passage in 
Gisla Saga relating to events about 9G5. 

In this, at the burial of V&tcin, Thorgrim is made to say : ’ It 
is the custom to bind hell-shoes on men, with which they shal! 
go to Valhall, and I will do it for Vdsfein.’ IVhen he had done 
80 , he said : ‘ I cannot bind hell-shoes, it these come loose.’ 5 
Such accounts, however, belong to the Viking age, 
for which there is clear evidence of a developed 
theory of another life, with assignment of definite 
places for different classes of men. The earliest of 
these abodes of the dead was no doubt the realm 
of the goddess Hel, a world of shades similar to 
the Hades of the Greeks, in which the departed 
spirits appear to have had only a negative kind of 
existence, devoid of any occupation or interest.^ 
At a later period, however, those who found their 
way to this region were only those who died of 
[ sickness or old age. Those who were drowned 
belonged to the goddess Edn, and those who fell 
in battle were divided between Odin and Freyja. 
There are also indications that some were supposed 
to fall to the lot of Thor, and that Freyja was the 
receiver of all women. Of the various conceptions 
arising from these views that which received most 
elaboration, if the extant e'vidence is to he relied 
on, was the life of the warriors who had gone to 
Odin in Valhall, of which a full account is given 
by Snorri in the first part of the Edda.® Whether 
any of the dead were supposed to remain loosely 
attached to earth itself, without having a definite 
place assigned to them, does not appear. There is 
no evidence that the ideas of the ‘wild hunt’ and 
similar companies qf_ departed spirits, so pre- 
valent in later tradition, go back to the early 
Teutonic period or reproduce any conceptions from 
that time. 

It is only in Snorri’s Edda (written abont 1220), 
and in a few lines of the older poetry on which 
this is based, that any ethical idea appears in the 
allocation of the diflerent abodes. 

The highest god, All-father, • created man and gave him a soul 
which shall live and never perish, even if the body decay to dust 
or he burned to ashes ; and all men whose ways arc right shall 
live and be with himself in the place called Giml6 ; hut wicked 
men go to Hel and thence into Nillhel, which is dott-n in the 
ninth world.’ < 

When the world itself has been consumed by Arc, the spirits 
of men will still subsist and have various abodes, many of them 
good and many bad. ‘Then it %vill be best to bo in Giml6 in 
heaven, where there will be abundance of good drink for those 
who enjoy that in the hall called Brimir. . . . That Is also a 
good hall which stands on NiSafells, made of red gold; its 
name is Sindri. In these halls shall good and righteous men 
live.’ ® 

On the other hand, all murderers and perjurers And a place of 
torment in a great hall on ‘ Corpse-strand,' the doors of which 
lace northwards. The walls of this are wattled with snakes, 
whose Iieads are turned inwards; these sjjout out venom wliich 
flows through the hall in streams, and in tliese streams the 
wicked are doomed to wade.® 

It is doubtful how much of this is genuine and 
how much is due to ordinary meditevnl conceptions 
of heaven and hell. In anj’ case the ideas are far 
removed from the more jjriniitive beliefs wliich 
were still current in Snorri’s time, and which, 
however much they may have been elaborated by 
the story-teller and the poet, clearly have their 
roots in the old Teutonic times of which no record 
has been preserved. 

Literature.— E. Mogk, Jfj/fAofoyte, in H. Paul, Grtmdriss 
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STATIONS 


scribed.^ The Tibetan notions on the state into 
which the spirit or soul of a deceased person is 
supposed to pass after death are mainly of an 
animistic character, and derived from the aboriginal 
shamanist Bon cult (see art. Tibet), though 
veneered over more or less ivith the ritual of Indian 
Buddhism and ‘celestial’ Chinese cosmogony. 
The laity and most of the Lamas believe that, at 
first at any rate, the spirits of all the dead tend to 
become malignant ghosts, which require propitia- 
tion by the surviving relatives, except in the case 
of a few great saints, like the Grand Lamas, whose 
spirits are supposed to re-incamate almost immedi- 
ately. But, in the background, most Tibetans 
cherish the hope of attaining the western paradise 
ftf the blest, the everlasting solar paradise of ‘ the 
Buddha of Boundless Light’ (Hod-dpag-med or 
Amitabha), the popular goal of Northern Buddhists 
generally, just as in Southern Buddhism, in Burma, 
Siam, and Ceylon, the popular goal is not a 
nirvana of extmction, but Indra’s paradise in the 
sky, whence, they are taught, Buddha Gautama 
descended to this world and which he frequently 
revisited. It is mainly with the object of gaining 
merit sufficient to reach this paradise that the 
Tibetans so assiduously tell their beads, mutter so 
incessantly the mystic Om mani formula, and ply 
their prayer-wheels, revolving the same printed 
sentence, which is believed to close the door of hell 
and be the passport to heaven. The idea of re- 
birth in human or other form is not a popular 
one ; nearly all concentrate their hopes on reaching 

E aradise. Even nirvana is considered by most 
lamas to be not any extinction of existence, but a 
dreamy existence in a personal paradise outside 
the circle of rebirths and so infinitely remote that 
it is unknowable. 

The prevalent belief that the spirit of the dead 
person becomes a malignant ghost at first is in 
practice generally assimilated to the Buddhist 
theory of hell, as a temporary purgatory of expia- 
tion for sin. The spirit is admonished by the 
priests, as soon after death as possible, to take the 
road pointed out to it leading to the tribunal of 
the Judge of the Dead, but it requires the assist- 
ance of the priests by masses at every stage 
throughout that journey to pilot it along. At the 
outset it is free for one or two weeks to wander 
about, and this is the period when it is likely to 
exercise a malignant influence on the survivors. 
The regions through which the soul is piloted by the 
priests are of the nature of outer hells beset by 
demons lying in wait for straying souls, and gener- 
ally resemble those analogous regions through 
which the spirits of the deceased were supposed to 
pass as categorically described in the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead and reflected in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress. The masses prescribed by the 
priests of all sects of Lamas for the protection of 
the soul of the deceased in this long journey are 
very elaborate, prolonged, and costly, and usually 
run the relatives into debt. The present writer 
has been told by Tibetan servants on more than 
one occasion that the priests had informed them 
that the masses already said and paid for had only 
helped the soul past such-and-such demons and 
re^ons, that it was now in such-and-such a dis- 
tressful spot, and had such-and-such danger zones 
still to pass before reaching the judgment-seat, 
when the supreme effort of the priests would be 
necessary to procure ‘ rebirth ’ in paradise. 

The hells offer the chief terror to the Tibetans, 
whom the priests have made familiar with the 
hideous tortures to be expected there by the 
harrowing scenes which they have painted in 
graphic gruesome detail on the walls of every 
temple, whilst the ubiquitous Wheel of Life fresco, 
1 See art. Death akd DisposaIi of the Dead (Tibetan). 


which also depicts the hells and other spheres of 
orthodox Buddhist rebirth, displays in its upper 
compartment, in alluring contrast, the bliss and 

K of paradise. A peculiarity of the Tibetan 
! is the addition of a series of cold hells to the 
orthodox hells of the Buddhists.^ It is easy to see 
how the idea of cold hells arose, on the extension • 
of Buddhism from subtropical India to such totally 
different physical and ethnic conditions as exist in 
icy Tibet ; the natives of the palsearctic region of 
Central Asia were accustomed to feel the bitter 

E ain and misery of the arctic cold , and to regard 
eat rather as a comfort and blessing. These 
cold hells are placed on the edge of the Buddhist 
universe in a subterranean region of darkness 
below its encircling wall (Chakravala). They are 
encircled by icy glacier mountains and have demon 
attendants of appalling aspect, as in the hot hells. 
They are eight in number, like the orthodox hot 
hells, and are thus described ; 

(1) Ch’u-buT cRe’n-po (Skr. Arbuda)=* blistered or chapped.' 
The torture here is constant immersion of the naked body 
in icy glacier water, under which it becomes covered with 
chilblains (a torture which may he compared with the curse in- 
vented by a scribe in the reign of Athelstan for any one who 
should break the terms of his charters ; ‘ May he be tortured by 
the hitter blasts of glaciers and the Pennine army of evil 
spirits ‘).2 

(2) Ch’u-bur brol-xca (Skr. Nirarbuda). The chilblains are 
rudely scarified by knives, producing open raw sores. 

(3) A'dh’u (Skr. Ajafa). ‘ Ach’u ’ and ‘ A-^-pi ’ are explained 
as the exclamations of anguish beyond articulate expression, 
which resound through this hell. 

(4) Kyi'Ud, (Skr. Hahava). A worse degree of cold in which 
the tongue is paralyzed, and the .exclamation of * Kyi-u ’ or 
‘ Ha-ha ’ is alone possible. 

(6) So-t'am-pa (Skr. Ahaha). Here both jaws and teeth are 
spasmodically clenched through cold. 

(6) Ut-pal-ltar gas-pa (Skr. Utpala). Livid sores develop 
which become everted like the petals of the blue Utpal lotus- 
flowers. 

(7) PadvM-ltar gas-pa (Skr. Padma). The sores become like 
the red lotus Padma flowers. 

(8) Padma-ch'en-po-ltar gas-pa (Skr. Pupijarika). Eaw sores 
where the flesh falls away from the bones like the recurring 
petals of the great lotus, and which are continually pecked and 
gnawed by birds with iron beaks, ns in iEschylus's Greek legend , 
of Prometheus Bound. 

The agonizing torments of these hells, so vividly 
pictured and described by the priests, no doubt 
act as a deterrent to evil-doers and have thus a 
certain ethical value, though this is largely dis- 
counted by the fear and loss of peace of mind 
inflicted on the surviving relatives oy the harrow- 
ing stories of intermediate tortures requiring 
masses, invented by the self-interested rapacious 
priests. 

The paradise of the blest, when once eventually 
reached, is considered to be everlasting, and thus 
is unlike Indra’s heaven, the popular goal of 
Hindus and the Southern Buddhists, which, 
although more permanent than the earth, is finite, 
and its occupants subject inevitably to re-enter the 
cycle of ceaseless rebirths in a higher, but most 
often a lower, sphere of life, with, according to 
Buddhist teaching, its inveterate misery. The 
Tibetans thus look forward to a happier existence 
in the world beyond death than do the Hindus and 
Southern Buddhists. , 

Literature. — E. Schlagintweit, BuddhismtnJ^bet,homon, 
1863, pp. 92 f., 134 f. ; L, A. Waddell, TheBuddhi^ 
do. 1895, pp. 76ff., 127 f., Bhasaand its Hysteria, do. 1905, pp. 
86f.,222f. L. A. WADDELL, 
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may first consider the word as used in the West in 
early times, the Latin statio being in question ; and 
then ‘ stations of penitents,’ and finally ' stations 
of the cross ’ will be dealt Avith. 

I. Stations as fasts. — The first instance of this 
is in Hermas (early or middle 2nd cent. ?), who, 
Avriting at Eome in Greek, transliterates statio 
into ffTarlwy. He says to the Shepherd, ‘I am 
keeping a -station’ {araTlum The Shepherd 

asks, ‘ What is a station ? ’ Hermas replies that it 
is a fast, and that he is fasting according to his 
custom.' From the language used we may gather 
that ‘ station ’ was not a universally known name ; 
and that it is not used in Hermas for a fast on any 
fixed day. Later, at the end of the 2nd cent, and 
early in the 3rd, Tertullian gives the name 
‘stations’ to the half-fasts {semijejunia) of 
Wednesdays and Fridays,® which ordinarily ended 
at 3 p.m., but, which the Montanists molonged 
till the evening.® The ‘Psychics’ (Catholics) 
sometimes continued ‘ the station even over the 
sabbath (Saturday), a day never to be kept as a 
fast except at Pascha.’^ In these half-fasts the 
‘ Psychics ’ sometimes lived on bread and water, and 
they treated them as of voluntary observance 
rather than as matters of injunction, as the 
Montanists did.® The de Jejuniis was written 
after Tertullian became a Montanist. In another 
late work® he uses the word statio more generally, 
of Daniel’s^ fast (Dn lO®'-); ‘in a station of three 
weeks aruit victu,’ i.e. he practised xerophagy, a 
much restricted diet. In de Jejun. 13 Tertullian 
calls fasts held before the meetings of councils 
‘stations.’ In an earlier work, written before he 
became a Montanist,’ he speaks of the eucharist 
being celebrated on ‘station days,’ and of the 
scruples of some at communicating then, lest they 
should break their fast. He suggests (for the 
sorunulous) private reservation of the sacrament 
until the ‘station’ is over, but deprecates their 
absenting themselves from the eucharistic service ; 
‘ Will not thy station be more solemn if thou hast 
also stood (steteris) at the altar of God ? ’ He goes 
on to explain that the word ‘ station ’ is derived 
from a military metaphor, ‘ for also we are God’s 
soldiers’ {militia i cf. 2 Co 10®, 1 Ti 1'®, 2 Ti 4’). 
^d this is doubtless the true origin of the name. 
In classical Latin statio is a military guard, and 
stationariits is a soldier on guard. Tertullian uses 
siafiotus facere (‘ to keep watch ’) both literally 
and figuratively of Christians on guard.® In the 
^ j Augustine uses stationarius figuratively,® 
and Ambrose says that stations are encampments 
protecting ns from the assaults of the devil ; 

standing’ in them, we repel the enemy.'® 

TerWlian uses statio also in other senses ; as • the resting 
pace in beheving ’ (statio ersdendi), a metaphor from a camp ; ** 
« V, ®. ,8® . of life (marriage as opposed to virginity) ; W and in 
a pnysiological sense, as the membrane round the heart (statio 
tnmmm=ff.piKrip5,ov).i3 

It will he noticed that all the writers mentioned 
'’'pro Westerns. Easterns, like the author 
°‘^iDidache^* and Clement of Alexandria,'® speak 
01 the Wednesday and Friday fasts, but do not use 
the word statio. An Eastern instance, however, 
01 statio transliterated is the East Syrian (Nes- 
tonan) istatyund, used in the service-hooks for ‘ a 

rtoetnnalhymn.’'® 

tiDe Jejun, 2,131. 
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2. Stations in churches and sacred places. — ^The 
name statio is also used for a public service (usually 
at Rome the eucharist), held in a previously 
arranged church or sacred place for the whole 
community ; frequently there was a procession to 
the place, and the station may have been so called 
because the procession stopped there, though it has 
also been held that the name came from these 
public services being held on ‘stated’ days, or 
(oririnally) on ‘station days,’ Wednesday and 
Friday.' 'The name was also given to the church 
or place where the service was held, or to the 
processions themselves.® This use of the word is 
later than that described in the preceding section. 
But Cyprian in the 3rd cent, describes how the 
messengers of Novatus hurst in ‘ in statione,’ de- 
manding that their accusations should be publicly 
investigated by Cyprian and the people ; and ‘ in 
statione ’ can hardly mean here ‘ on a station day,’ 
but must .signi^ ‘ in a public assembly.’ ® Gregory 
of Nazianzus in the 4th cent, uses the cognate 
criais of an assembly in church.® 

In the interesting Pilgrimage of ‘Efheria’ 
{‘Silvia"), probably of the end of the 4th cent., 
stations at the holy places in and near Jerusalem 
are described in some detail, but they have no 
technical designation. The thing, but not the 
name, is there. We may gather that the Western 
(Spanish?) authoress did not know the name, or 
she could hardly have avoided using it. The place 
and time of the next station are publicly given out 
by the archdeacon just as in the Ordines Jtomani 
(below).® 

At Rome we find both the name and the thing. 
Pope Gregory the Great (A.D. 590-604) is said® 
to nave regulated the stations and to have fixed 
the churches in Rome where they should be held. 
The whole of the local Church took part in them, 
and hence in the Ordo Bomanus of St. Amand, 
found in a 9th cent. MS, we read of a statio 
catholica,’’ Stations are frequently mentioned in 
the Ordo Bomanus Primus (c. A.D. 770 ; founded 
on a similar document of the 6th cent.) and in the 
succeeding Ordines.^ The eucharist was celebrated 
at the stational church with much solemnity by 
the pope. If a diocesan bishop said a stational 
mass in the absence of the pope, he did all as the 
pope would do ; but, if a presbyter did so, then the 
‘Gloria in excelsis’ was omitted, because it was 
said by a presbyter only ‘in Pasoha,’ i.e. in Easter- 
tide.® The archdeacon in the Ord. Bom. Prim. 
announces the next station,'® but in St. Amand the 
deacon." We read of a ‘stational chalice,’'® 
apparently a large one, and ‘ stational crosses,’ '® 
and a ‘ stational acolyte ’ {unus ex acolythis 
stationarius, or simply stationarius),^* who goes 
before the pope on foot in the procession, with the 
chrism, a napkin {mappula) being wrapped round 
the ampulla, or vessel holding tlie clirism. It was 
at such solemn stations that ordinations were held 
in Rome, on the Saturday of Ember weeks.'® 

The Gregorian Sacramentary gives masses for 
all the stations at the various churches in Rome. 

3. Stations of penitents. — In the 4th cent., or 
possibly earlier, the penitential system was 
developed both in the East and in the West, but 


I See iibove, § i. 

3 Ducange, Glassarium, s.v. ‘ Statio,’ § i. 
s Ep. xiiv. [xl.], ‘ad Cornelium.’ 

* Orat. in Cone. Constant., near the end : ariatic iravnotoi. 

® For the Pilgrimage see Duchesne, Christian jrorsAfp*, Eng. 
tr., London, 1912, p. 490 ff. ; esp. cf. p. 616. 

® In his Dife by John the Deacon, u. 18. 

1 Duchesne, p. 473. 

8 E. G. O. F. Atchley, Ord. Bom. Pnm., London, 1905, p. 82, 

etc. ; for the date see p. 7. _ „ 

9 fb. p. 148. '® P- 1®2. 

11 Duchesne, p. 473. “ Atcliley, p. 156. 

13 Duchesne, p. 474. " Atchley, p. 118. 

15 Ib. p. 37 ; Duchesne, p. 853. „ , . „ , . 

18 Ed. H. A. Wilson, London, 1915 (Henry Bradshaw Societ)-). 
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it is only in the East that the organized ‘ stations 
of penitents’ are found, and even there not uni- 
versally. There are differing grades of penitents, 
called paO/iol or padfiol iipuriiivoi, at the Council of 
Ancyra in N. Galatia (A.B, 314).^ They were four 
in number : (a) ‘ mourners ’ (flentes, irpoa-K'KalouTti), 
who might not enter the church (hence irpbcrK\avaii 
for the name of the station) ; perhaps also called 
at Ancyra® ‘storm-driven’ which 

usually means ‘demoniacs,’ as in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, viii. 12, 35, 38; (6) ‘hearers’ 
(audientes, iKpoiiipevoi [see below]), who stood within 
the church door or in the porch (hence i.Kpbaais, 
&Kpo3.a6ai) ; (c) ‘ Itneelers ’ (substrati, {nroTrlirTovres), 
who might enter the church, hut not pass the amho 
(hence i/udirTucns, {jiroirecrdv ) ; (d) ‘ bystanders ’ (con- 
sistentes, avviar&fiepoi or (rwetrruTes), who might be 
present at the eucharist, but might not communi- 
cate or make an offering (hence cnJorao-tj). The 
first three grades were dismissed before the missa 
fidclium began. In the second and third canonical 
epistles of Basil, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia,® 
we find all four grades ; thus a person in his first 
year would be ‘ expelled from prayer ’ and would 
‘weep at the church door’ (=a), in his second he 
would be ‘received to the sermon’ (=S), in his 
third he would be ‘admitted to penance’ (=c; see 
below), in his fourth ho would be allowed to ‘ stand 
with the people, while withheld from the oblation ’ 
(=d). In some cases* a station might be omitted, 
the penitent going straight from tne first to the 
third station ; in can. 81 of Basil, as in can. 7 of 
Ancyra, the last station is apparently omitted. 
This fourth station is also called ‘ joining only in 
prayer’ or ‘ being without offering,’ as at Ancyra® 
and Nicsea.® The third station seems to have been 
the most important, and BasiP calls it by the 
general name of ‘penitence’ (gerdvota). The first 
mention of these four stations has been thought to 
occur in a passage of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
bishop of Neocaesarea,® where all four are named ; 
but this is probably an addition by a later writer,® 
and we cannot be certain of the existence of the 
four stations much before the 4th century. But 
they, or most of them, are mentioned at Ancyra,^® 
at Nicaea,^ at Neocmsarea in Pontus (A.B. 314 or ! 
later).^® At the last a ‘kneeler’ is called y6i>v 
Kklptay, 


On the other hand, we do not find these grades 
of penitents in the Church Orders of the 4th (or 
5th) cent, ; thus in the Apostolic Constitutions (c. 
A.B, 376) the penitents are mentioned as being 
dismissed at the eucharist after the catechumens, 
but they are all called ‘hearers,’^* or, generally, 
‘ those in penitence.’ In this work, then, we have 
no trace of stations of penitents, though <rd(rra<r« is 
several times used in it in other senses. And the 
same thing is true of the other Church Orders. It 
is equally true of Western and ‘African’ councils, 
such as those of Elvira in Spain (c, A.B. 305), Arles 
in Gaul (A.B. 314), Carthage II. (A.B. 387 or 390), 
Hippo in Africa (A.B. 393), Toledo in Spain (A.B. 
400), Orange in Gaul (A.B. 441), Arles II. (A.B. 443 
or 452), and others ; these mention penitents, but 
have no stations. This is the case also with the 


Galilean Statuta ecclesicc antiqua (‘Galilean Sta- 
tutes’; c. A.B. 500). In Tertullian the cate- 
chumens are the ‘hearers’ (audientes or auditores)?-^ 
loan. 20 {.,23 f. scan. 17. 

8 Bpp. exeix., coxvii., cans. 22, 60-83 (a.b. 875), 

As in can. 80. ® Cans. 4-6. 

0 Can. 13 (A.B. 326). Can. 22. 

8 'Ep. can. 11 (c. a.b. 258). » See DCS it. 7368. 

18 Cans. 4-9, 10, 20-25, hearers, kneelers, bystanders. 

11 Cans. 11-14, the same. 18 Can. 6, hearers, kneelers. 

13 For these stations see also J. M. Neale, A Btst. of the Holy 
Eastern Church, pt. i.. General Introduction, London, 1850, i. 


„ ... „ 

H riii. 6, 12. 1® vm. 9. 

10 De Pcen. 0, where the nteamn!; ‘ penitents has been pro- 
posed, but is not really possible. 


The name ‘hearers,’ whether used of penitents or 
of catechumens, comes from the fact that these 
classes heard, the liturgical lessons (in some cases 
not the Gospel), though they were not allowed 
to be present at the more solemn part of the 
eucharist. 

Even in the East the stations of penitents seem 
not to have been at all regularly organized. They 
are not mentioned in the Apostolic Canons (in their 
present form probably dating from c. A.B. 400), nor 
m the canons of Gangra in Paphlagonia (4th cent., 
date uncertain), or of Sardica, the modern Sofia 
in Bulgaria (A.B. 347 ; the genuineness of these 
canons is diluted), or of Antioch in enemniis 
(A.B. 341), 'These canons mention penitence, but 
not the grades or stations. At Laodicea in Phrygia 
(c. A.B. 386) ‘hearers’ may mean all penitents 
no other station is mentioned. The canons of the 
ecnmenical councils of Constantinople (A.B. 381), 
Ephesus (A.B, 431), and Chalcedon (A.B. 451) do 
not deal with penitence. In Chrysostom’s Con- 
stantinople writings there is no mention of the 
dismissal of the stations of penitents,® possibly 
because the office of penitential^ presbyter in 
that eity had lately been abolished (i.e. A.D. 
391).® 

In the Churches of the farther East the stations 
of penitents, if they existed, apparently soon died 
out.* Jacob of Edessa, in his Letter to Thomas 
the Presbyter,^ describing the liturgy as known to 
him (he died A.B, 708), speaks of the catechumens 
as ‘ hearers ’ and describes their expulsion in the , 
liturgy before that of the ‘energnmens’ and the 
‘penitents,’ but says that it was in fact quite 
obsolete in his day. In the canons (8th or 9th 
cent.) of uncertain origin, perhaps Syrian Jacobite, 
given by H. Denzinger,® and in the Jacobite canons 
also given by him,® of a later date, there is just a 
trace of ‘ mourners ’ in the fact that some penitents 
are not allowed to enter the church, but are ordered 
to remain outside ‘ weeping for their sins,’ usually 
for a year, but in some cases for a much longer 
period; after that they are allowed to enter the 
church, but are restrained from communion for a 
longer or shorter period; the penalty ordinarily 
provided is fasting, on a restricted diet, but in one 
case® a flogging, and in the latest set of canons a 
stated number of genuflexions and recitations of 
anthems (sedr6). In the Hestorian Sunhadhus 
(Book of Canon Law) there are no stations of 


lemtents, .. t 

We must therefore conclude, that stations of 
lenitents were an Eastern, not a W estem, organ- 
zation, and that even in the East they were only 
tartially recognized, and that but for a time. . We 
ind them, however, in the ‘Trullan’ (Constanti- 
lople) Conned of A.B. 691 or 692.® This is a 
[notation from Basil, and speaks of all four stations 
f penitents, but does not name them. 

A. ‘ Stations of the cross.’ — This is a name given 
n post-Beformation days to a series of sculj^ures 
r pictures set up in many churches in the 'rest, 
bowing various events in the Passion of our Lord, 
or the devotion of worsh^ers who cannot go to 
he sacred places of the Holy Land, and who go 
ound these stations, praying at each, ihe 
tations are fourteen in number, and do not an 
epresent events explicitly mentioned J''’® 
Jospels. The name is apparently denved from 
he idea of a station described above in § 2 . 

1 Can. 6 ; ordinations were not to take place in 

n T TI fpha Vfnvlti TTifit. nf th& I/XiUTQVt CjUUDnO^Cj 


018, p. 122. „„ 

3 SMrates, BE v. 19 ; Sozomen, HE vii. 16. 

4 For a trace of them see Srawley, p. p3,n. l. Western 
6 Eng. tr. in F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and » 

ixford, 1896, i. 490. 

0 Situs Orientalium, Wurzhurg, 186^, 1- 474. 

489 — 500 . 8 n 484 ; can. 30 . 


8 Can. 87. 
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I^trriUTcr.i!.— This has been mentioned in the conree of the 
article. Other mcaninsrs of rfafio and its deriratives may be 
leenj.r. in C. da F. Ducanee, Glossariumvudicr <t infinur 
Minitttii, Paris, IBtOsSO ; new cd., Niort, 18S3-S7. 

A. J. Macleak. 

STEALING,— See Crimes akd Punishmekts. 


STEDINGERS. — The crusade against the 
Stcditigcrs wns o[ the mi-sred political-religious 
tyjfC cliaracteristic of all the later crusades. The 
Stedingers tvere a mixed race of herdsmen and 
fi.shennen ivho had colonized the lower Weser and 
the country north of Bremen. Disputes with the 
counts of Oldenhurg from about 1187 svere soon 
mixed up with questions of tithes. Some monks 
who urged the duty of payment were murdered, 
and a priest who hod tricked a woman, by placing 
in her mouth a coin instead of the wafer, was 
slain by her husband. This led in 1206-07 to the 
attempt of Hartwig n., archbishop of Bremen 
(t 3rd Nov. 1207), to reduce the Stedingers by 
force, hut the first effort had little success. In 
1229 a further attempt by Gerhard ir. of Lippe, 
archbishop of Bremen, led on Christmas Day to 
the complete repulse of the crusades. Unfortun- 
ately_ the Stedingers, to celebrate their triumph, 
appointed mock popes, archbishops, and bishops, 
and tjiis enabled the authorities to represent them 
as spiritual rebels. In 1230 the Stedingers were 
accordingly put _ under the ban at a synod in 
Bremen as the ■vilest of heretics, and on 3rd Feb. 
1232 Gregory ix. ordered a crusade to be preached 
against them. They were described in tlie bull 
ns heretics who ayorshipped demons, indulged in 
magic, and sometimes crucified priests. On 19th 
Jan. 1233 Gregory once more repeated his exhorta- 
tions to the crusade in letters to the bishops of 
n estphalia.’ An army was collected, but nothing 
was accomplished. As tlio crusaders melted away, 
Gregoryj on 17th June 1233, ordered a now crusade.® 
He attributed post lack of success to the belief 
Jhat the omsaderg were nob getting the same 
mdmgenccs ns those granted for the Holy Land. 
lhe_ bishops were ordered to make it clear tliat 
me indulgences were the same. The new crusade 
devastated the country ; all the men captured 
Were burned ; but it was finally defeated, and its 
leader. Count Burcliard of Oldenburg, was slain. 

In . 1234 a third crusade was preached by the 
Dominicans, in Holland, Flanders, Westphalia, 
t*® Hhinelands. On 27th May at Altenesch 
the Stedingers were broken up, chiefly by tbo 
lorce of Thierry, count of Cleves. To the memory 
of the GOOO Stedingers then slain a monument was 
dedicated on the held of battle on 27th May 1834. 
.4tter the devastation of their land Gregory 
announced in Aug, 1236 that the rebellion was at 
an end, and that the survivors were to be re- 
conciled to the Church. 


main outhoritj’ is H. A. Schumacher, Oie 
vr'V’ Tliero is a short abstract ot this in 

. tiisf. 0 / the Ingumtion of the itiddU Apes, 3 
fn.,*!','! tii. ch. iv. The primary sources will be 

J;“®. contemporary chronicles, especially Adam of 

cb. 203, 


irl- ^^’■onicon and Chron. JEr/ordiens., all in 
3 ir’\T ‘ 1 >■ O' Raynaldus, Annnl. Eeeles., cd. 

f '^”-60, tiib ann. But tlic primaiy so 
w very contiwed in their accounts. 


H. B. WORK-MAX. 

,r IGMATA. —-Stigmata is the name specially 
^piied to marks on tlie body whicli have a 
religious reference. Herodotus ® relates, regarding 
a temple of Hercules in Egypt, that runaw.ay 
f laves ivho took refuge in it were not liable to be 
-c.aptmed H they had received on their bodies 
-ugtuata which signified their devotion to him. 
^uch marks are alluded to by St, Paul in Gal 6'®, 
>ere he spe.aks of himseli ns hearing in his 


i'h ■P"'*- -R®"*'. Berlin, lS7t-75, 1. 778. 

1. TSO. j ii. 113. 


body_ 'the stigmata of the Lord Jesus’; and 
lontius (3rd cent.) refers to Christian 'confessors 
wliose foreheads were sealed with a (sacrct!) 
inscription.’ > 

1. From the 13th cent, (and perhaps earlier, 
although unrecorded) the word hn.s been applied 
particularly to wounds resembling those of the 
crucified Jesus, and found on tfie person of a 
devout believer, especially after intent contempla- 
tion of our Lord's Passion. In over 100 cases one 
or more of the stigmata of the Cross— the wound 
on His forehead due to the crown of thorns, tliosc 
on His hands and feet caused by the nails, and the 
■wound in His side inflicted by the soldier’s spear — 
are stated to have been reproduced in the persons 
of fervent Christians.® The earliest reconled and 
historically the most notable instance is that of 
St. Franci.s of _As.sisi, two years before his dc.ath; 
and in connexion witli this reported stigmatization, 
chiefly, the question has been debated whether the 
alleged reproductions of Christ’s stigmata really 
existed, and, if so, whether they were miraculously 
imparted, self-inflicted, or spontaneously formed as 
the outcome of abnormal yet not supernatural 
influence of soul over body. 

2 . The earliest detaileif account of the stigmata 
of St. Francis is furnished by Thomas do Celano, 
whose first biography of tlie saint was compo.scd, 
by order of Pope Gregory IX., at some date 
between 16th Jnly 122S, wlien Francis was 
canonized (witliin two years after his death), and 
25th Feb. 1229, when the biograjiliy received papal 
approval.® Celano relates how, in the autumn of 
1224, the saint retired, along vrith a few com- 
nanions,^ for meditation and devotion to Mt, 
Verna, an isolated pc.ak of the Apennines, over 
4000 ft. in height. During their sojourn tliero the 
soul of Francis was filled with thoughts of our 
Lord’s Passion. On one occasion, at the date of 
the Festival of the Elevation of the Holy Cross, 
14th Sept.,® ho saw in a vision a Man of God like 
a seraph, witli six wings, standing above liini, and 
nailed to a cross, with hands extended and feet 
joined together. Two wings were raised above 
the head ; two were outstretched for flying ; two 
covered his body. After .Francis had experienced 
a brief rapture, the vision vanished ; but its 
significance was soon revealed. 

‘In his own hands and feet there began to api>car marks of 
the nails, just as, shortly before, he liad seen tho-sc on the Holy 
Man crucified. His bands and feet appeared transfixed in the 
middle with nails; the heads of the mails appcarlni; on Ihc 
innerside of the hands, and on the upper side of tlic feet, while 
Uie jioints (oeumiiin) of tlie nails were on the other tide. 
Those marks were round on the inside of the hands, but ohioni; 
on tlic outside; and a fleshy excrescence (cunmeufu) appeared, 
projecting from the rest of tlie flesh, as if the tojis of tlic nails 
were bent back and pierced through. The right side was as if 
transfixed by a spear, a scar iHiing formed'over the wound. 
This right side often emitted blood; so that tiia tunic and 
under-garments were frequently besprinkled. Ah ! how few, 
while the crucified servant of the fxird was alive, had the 
pri'ilegc of beholding the Kicrcd wound of the side ! But Ellas® 
was so fortunate as to bo one who, while the saint lired, liad 
the privilege of seeing both [blood and woundj. Happier still 
was Rufino who touelied the precious wound. . . . t or lie (the 
smnt] most anxiously conceals It from strangers ; he concealed 
it most carefully even from his intimate friends; so that 
both the brethren who were moderately acquainted with him and 
also his most deroteU followers were for long Ignorant thereof. 

. . . It was his custom to reveal the predoiis secret to few or 
Tione(raro out nuUi). . . . After his death tlierc remained on 


1 Vita etpnssio S. Cacilii Cntriani, cIl tH. 

7 See Inibert-Gourbcyre. Les ^iipniatis^et, 1573. He enumer- 
ates 125 cases of women and 20 of tiieii who were a!l<\'cd to 
have stigmata — 80 of them prior to a.P. 1700. A few may be 
deducted as liarely rclcrant. 

5 Celano, rilupn'inn, prole-g. and note in the Paris JfS- 

•« I'rtn prima ; AS, Ocu ii. 703 f. According to thr /Vortrii 
{14th cent., but believed to enihedy conlcmp'jrary testimony). 
Uircc of these were Leo. Ilasseo, and Angelo. 

5 So tlic Fioreiti', Celano tlocs not indicate the exact cate. 

® Vicar-gcneral of the order, and s-jccesior of El. rrane!*. 
He was nut in symi'athy, however, scith Erancis' rule of absolats 
poverty, and was eventually s-oiierseded and disgractif. 
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him the appearance of the Passion ; while he seemed as if he 
had been recently taken down from the Cross; having- his 
hands and feet transfixed with nails, and his right side as if 
pierced with a spear. They beheld his flesh, which formerly 
had been dark, shining with exceeding brightness; they saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel. ... It was 
wonderful to see, in the middle of his hands and feet, not in- 
deed the punctures of nails, but the naiU themselves set in 
them with the black colour of fresh iron, and the right side 
reddened with blood. Brethren and sons ran to heboid ; weep- 
ing together they kissed the pious lather’s hands and feet, and 
also his right side.’ 

3 . Several notable variations from this narrative 
are found in somewhat later records. ( 1 ) The 
tvriting attributed to ‘ Three Companions,’ Leo, 
Angelo, and Rufino (in a part of it, however, which 
Sabatier holds to be not of their authorship, yet 
very ancient) and also the biography of the saint 
composed by Bonaventura in 1260, represent as 
crucified not the seraph himself but a man borne 
by the seraph on his wings. (2) This narrative 
ascribed to the ‘ Three Companions ’ indicates that 
Francis could not prevent the stigmata from being 
manifest to his intimate friends ; * and Bona- 
ventura more emphatically declares that very many 
(plurimi) brethren saw the stigmata during the 
saint’s life, including ‘some cardinals owing to 
their intimacy with the holy man.’ * (3) Matmew 
Paris, writing some time before 1259, ignores any 
Mpearance of stigmata until fifteen days before 
Francis’ death, represents blood as ‘continually 
flomng’ from hands and feet, and refers to the 
(vound in the side being ‘open Avide.’^ 

4, Celano does not profess to have beheld the 
stigmata; and, as already stated, he expressly 
names only tAvo persons who had seen any of them. 
The narrative attributed to the ‘Three Compan- 
ions’ is still less definite as to Avitnesses. irom 
other sources, hoAvever, Ave have strong confirma- 
tion of the main testimony that, at some time or 
other, stigmata Avere seen on the person of St. 
Francis. 

(1) Leo, one of his companions on the Verna, 
after authenticating the saint’s autograph benedic- 
tion (preserved at Assisi), adds the Avords Avhich 
may still be read at the foot of the little 
document ; 

‘The blessed Pranoia, two years before his death, kept Lent 
on the Verna, from the Festival of the Assumption of the Holy 
Virgin to the Festival of St. Michael in September ; and the 
hand of God was laid upon him per visionem et allocutionem 
seraphym et impressionem stigmatum Chrieti in corpore sue.’* 

(2) In the Speculum Pcrfectionis, substantially 
composed before 1247 by Leo, assisted by other 
‘ companions,’ there is a brief but distinct reference 
to the stigmata. 

‘In sacro monte Alvemae tempore quo recepit stigmata 
Domini in corpore.’® 

(3) On the day of Francis’ death his Aucar-general 
Elias announced the fact of the stigmata to 
members of the order in France as follows ; 

‘ Not long (non dfu) before his death our brother and father 
appeared crucified, bearing in his body five wounds which are 
truly stigmata of Christ ; for his hands and feet bore os if marks 
(punefuros) of nails forming scars, and showing the blackness 
of nails ; while his side appeared pierced with a spear and 
often exuded blood.’ 7 


1 Life of St. Francit, Eng. tr., London, 1894, pp. 876-378. 
The original record was completed in 1240; but the existing 
document bears evidence (Sabatier maintains) of mutilation, 
and the latter part is apparently a summary by a different 
writer of the later portion of Francis' life. 

2^5, Oct. U. 741. 

8 AS, Oct. ii. 778. He specifics Pope Alexander rv. as having 
stated in his (Bonaventura’s) hearing that he had seen the 
stigmata ; but this pope in his bull Benigna operatio ( a . d . 
1255), while threatening with St. Peter’s anger doubters of the 
miracle, rests his plea for the realitj- of the stigmata not on his 
own witness of them, but on the authority of his predecessor, 
Gregory tx. Bonaventura may have misunderstood Alexander. 

♦ HisfonoJfojor, pp. M9-Mi 

8 Speetdum Per/ectumte, ed. Sabatier, preface, p. Ixviii. 

« Jo. p. 191 ; Knox Little, in JSnp. IlUt. Rev. xvii. 

1 AS, Oct. U. 669. AVadding, in his Annaks Itinorum (17th 
cenLX declares this letter to be a rapy of an autograph pre- 
served in a Efelgian monastery iAS, Oct. IL 648). 


(4) Salimbeni, in his Chronica (1282-87), testifies 
that Leo, Avho aa’os present Avhen the corpse of 
Francis Avas washed, told him that the saint 
looked precisely like a crucified man taken dmvn 
from the Cross.^ 

(5) In 1247, at an assembly of Franciscans ir 
Genoa, Bonifacius, a member of the order, publicly 
and solemnly declared, in response to a question 
by John of Farma, general of the order ; 

‘ These sinful eyes beheld them (the stigmata] ; these sinful 
hands touched them.’ 2 

( 6 ) In a bull of date 1237 Pope Gregory ix. 
(formerly Cardinal Ugolini), a personal friend of 
St. Francis, bears official testimony to the reality 
of the stigmata in hands, feet, and side, both 
during life and after death (‘specie stigmatum 
dhinitus extitit insignitus’).® 

(7) Bonaventura, in his Legonda S. Francisci 
(A.D, 1260), repeats substantially, although, as 
AA'e have seen, Avith some variations, Colano’s 
record on the authority of personal friends of the 
saint. 

5. NotAvithstanding these testimonies, the un- 
reality of the stigmata (unless fraudulently inflicted 
by Elias on the night of Francis’ death) has been 
maintained in modem times by Hase,* Renan, and 
others. This disbelief rests (1) on the alleged 
absence of direct testimony by any actual Avitness 
Avith the doubtful exception of Elias; but the 
statement of Leo in his authentication and the 
attested declaration of Bonifacius amount practi- 
cally to such direct testimony ; (2) on discrepancies 
as to details in the various primitive records— 
discrepancies, hoAvever, Avhich do not affect the 
main points of the testimony ; (3) on the admitted 
doubt or disbelief of the bishop of Olmiitz and 
some other contemporaries, including certain 
Dominicans and secular clergy,® but these bad 
not aU the evidence before them, and they Avero 
affected by a priori considerations, such as the 
impropriety of representing any one except Christ 
as possessing the stigmata of the Holy JPaMion ; 
(4) on suspicions connected Avith the oosequies of 
the saint, Avhose body Avas hastily coffined and 
entombed in the morning after the night of his 
death, while, on the occasion of its translation, 
the exact place of sepulture avbs concealed ; but 
the huiTied funeral (apart from the frequency of 
hasty burial in hot climates) Avas probably due to 
fear of relic-hunters tearing the body in pieces; 
and the subsequent concealment may have arisen 
from suspicion of the Perugians, Avho were believed 
to be anxious to possess the body ; (6) on the 
absence of any reference to the stigmata in Gregory 
ix.’s bull of canonization. Gregory, hoAvever, M 
Ave have seen, testifies elaeAvhere to their reality. 

6 . The testimonies adduced appear to prove, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that phenomena resem- 
bling the stigmata of Christ’s Passion appeared in 
the person of St. Francis on Mt. Verna, and were 
also seen by numerous Avitnesses after his death. 
On the other hand, evidence that the stigmata 
Avere continuously on the saint’s body during the 
two years betAveen the Verna vision and his decease 
is inadequate and burdened with difficulty, ’'"Um 

1 Quotixl by Sabatier, Life of St. Fran^, Eng. ta, p. 4^ 

SEccleston, De advenlu Fralrutn iUnorwn in 
Coll. xiL in J. S. Brewer’s Ifonurtunla 

IV. i. p. 61. Eccleston composed this work between iSM ano 
1272. Bonifacius probably refere 

St. "^ncis’ death ; for during the saint s life he would not n* c 
been allowed to touch the wound in the side. , 

iAS. Oct it 654. Bonaventura, indeed, in the 
Life of St Francis (Begenda 2la}or), 
doubted the reality of the stigmata; but 
Indicates that his doubts were *106 ^esU^«^ 

4 Franz von AeHti, pp. 142-202 (1^ ed.). Hwe, however, 
eventually adopted another view (see below). 

8 .45, Oct 11. 654-653. and 

«See Sabatier, Bife of St. Francit, f^og.tr., p. 4 ^sna 
Knox LitUe, Bife of St. Francit, pp. 816-817 ; boui wnien 
reply in detail to Base's argument*. 
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the minute details given by Celano and others on 
reported testimony receive scant corroboration 
from eye-witnesses. For (1) no one actually 
declares that he had seen the stigmata during 
that interval; (2) only two persons, Elias and 
Kufino, are expressly stated to have seen or touched 
any of the wounds during Francis’ life ; (3) Elias 
testifies only to the appearance (or re-appeavance) 
of the stigmata ‘not long’ before the saint’s 
death, without either asserting or denying earlier 
stigmatization ; * (4) Celano, indeed, as we have 
seen, states that Francis revealed the secret of 
the stigmata to few or none (‘rare aut nulli’); 
yet, even supposing, as Bonaventura declares, 
that Francis, after the Verna vision, wore sandals 
and gloves for concealment, the wounds in his 
hands, if they continued to exist, could not have 
esc.aped fairly frequent observation. Accordingly, 
Bonaventura, perceiving doubtless this inipossi- 
biJity, yet believing in the continued existence 
of the stigmata, contradicts Celano and writes 
that plurimi saw them. (5) But, if very many 
saw them, how account for wide-spread early 
doubts arising after the saint’s death as to the 
reality of the wounds, before adequate testimony 
to their existence was furnished “-^doubts which 
were regarded as of sufficient importance to 
occasion two papal bulls denouncing doubters in 
1237 J (6) Elias, with every motive to magnify 
the miracle, mites, not, like Celano, of ‘ excres- 
cences of flesh ’ and of ‘ heads and points of naUs,’ 
but simply of hands and feet having ' as if the 
marks of nails’ and ‘shewing the blackness of 
nails.’ 

How much of the earliest records can we safely 
regard as true? We may accept (1) the main 
point of the narratives of Celano and others as to 
the saint’s vision of a crucified seraph or man, 
in so far as that record is confirmed by Leo (who 
was with him) in his authentication of Francis’ 
benedictiou; (2) the statement, also confirmed 
by Leo in that authentication, as well as by the 
Sptmhm, that on this occasion certain stigmata 
of the Passion appeared on tlie saint’s person ; 
(3) the testimony of Elias, of Pope Gregory ix., 
and prohahly of Bonifacins, that at the saint’s 
death, and therefore presumably ‘ not long’ before 
It, the stigmata were also visible. On the other 
hand, the continuance of the stigmata over two 
years, and several details in the narratives of 
Celano and Bonaventura, must be set aside as 
legendary accretions, occasionally inconsistent 
with each other, and the outcome of mere reported 
testimony in which fancy is mingled with fact. 

7- 9‘ I'fi® ificts thus accepted three explanations 
have been ofiered. 

stigmata were ‘ divine manifestations’ — 
in the true sense of the word miraculous ’ — given 
sy Jjod to SL Francis, in order to ' bear witness 
to nis special sanctity ’ and spiritual likeness to 
unnst, as well as to vindicate the truth of his 
leaeiung. This was the view of his personal 
ouowers and of the great majority of his con- 
K upheld by most Koman 

t some representatives of Reformed 

t ^^Pis-nation harmonizes with the 

opppIp viewpoint and received general 

dmi'fio ™sdiiEvaf Christendom. Yet the 

othpro the contemporary bishop of Olmiitz and 
1 s if ' chiefly on dogmatic reasons, show 

tr., p. 4S6) to accept the 
authontv fnJ but there is no ancient 

vroundprt t apparently a conjectural cmentlation 
written. thought that Ellas ouffht to have 

lee. cilljf ' bl3(Btigniatibus) per orhem duhltahant ’ (Ecclcston, 

Migc Frans af Assisi, French tr., pp. 
P-337;’Knoi’ruff Fl ; Outhbert, Life of St. Francis, 
anox Little (Anglican), St. Francis of Assisi, p. 819. 


that even in that age, and even when allowance 
IS made for the prejudice and jealousy of secular 
clergy and rival orders, there were some to whom 
the alleged imprinting of stigmata by divine action 
appeared unbecoming. Most modem Protestants 
and probably many devout Roman Catholics 
realize as almost grotesque an alleged attestation 
of special holiness through infliction of bodily 
wounds. 

(2) Another explanation is that Francis, during 
his vision on Verna, while in a state of ecstasy, 
and without distinct consciousness, inflicted on 
himself the stigmata, being moved thereto by an 
ecstatic desire to be ‘craoified with Christ’ and 
to become ‘conformable unto His death.’ This 
explanation is rendered tenable by the rejection 
of the details about ‘fleshy excrescences’ and 
about heads and points of nails under the flesh, 
as being inadequately attested, and bv the limita- 



^ pierced with a spear.’ 

One difficulty of accepting this view rests on the 
renewal of the stigmatization not long before 
Francis’ death, when he may well have had a 
repetition of the vision, but when he may be 
assumed to have been too feeble for any consider- 
able self-wounding such as would lead to a 
recognition of the stigmata of the Cross by his 
followers; and, even if we admit that enfeebled 
persons sometimes exert for a few moments in 
delirium jineter-normal strength, could self- 
stigmatization, in such circumstances, have been 
effected by the saint without observation by 
others? The difficulty, however, of accounting, 
on this theory, for the later stigmata ‘not long’ 
before death would be removed, if we supposed 
(what Elias’s real character, afterwards disclosed, 
renders conceivable) that Elias himself re-inflicted 
on the saint’s corpse wound-marks which then 
no longer existed, but which Elias believed to 
have formerly existed in the living body for some 
time after the Verna vision. Francis died in the 
evening ; Elias, as vicar-general, would be guardian 
of the body over night ; and what is known of his 
ambition, worldliness, and intrigues, which eventu- 
ally issued in his deposition, renders it not in- 
credible that, for the great glory of the order, he 
should have conceived and carried out a scheme 
to relieve the former real sti^atization from such 
doubt as Francis’ own habitual reticence had 
engendered, 

(3) It is not necessary, however, to assume 
miraculous divine intervention, ecstatic self- 
infliction by the saint himself, or fraudulent pro- 
duction by another. The mutual influence of soul 
and body is a subject as yet only partially in- 
vestigated. ‘ We have caught,’ as Sabatier ivrites, 
‘ but fleeting glimpses into the domain of mental 
pathology.” The extraordinary is not to be 
identifieu with the miraculous ; and we know 
enough not to be over-sceptical of the power of 
man’s higher nature to impress itself, in certain 
cases, on the lower, and to cause the reproduction 
so far in the body of what is generated in the 
soul. The influence, e.g., of a mother’s thoughts 
on the person of her unborn child is widely 
accepted ; the wonders of hypnotism and mesmer- 
ism are well known ; and in numerous instances 
a man’s character is observed gradually to mould 
his face. Granted, moreover, that in the great 
majority of alleged cases of stigmatism there is 
either some ground for suspecting imposture or at 
least the lack of adequate evidence of reality, 

iHausrath, Die Arnoidisten, p. 224 : 5. JVanfojs 

d' Assise; Ease, Ilandbuch der prot. Folemik, Letpag, 2 S 8 -, 
p. 492. 

- Eng. tr., p. 434. 
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there remain some well-attested instances in which 
the sentiments of a soul, filled mth thoughts of I 
Christ’s Passion, have been reproduced in bodily i 
manifestations analogous to those recorded in the 
case of St, Francis. ' . j 

8. We must leave out of consideration the : 
celebrated case of St. Catherine of Siena, who 
testified before notable witnesses that after Holy 
Communion she felt in her body the stigmata of 
the Crucifixion, including those of nails in the 
middle of her hands ; for the reality of such bodily ’ 
stigmata is manifestly disputable without impugn- 
ing Catherine’s sincerity. But the following 
authenticated stigmatizations, recorded in modem 
times, render credible other instances less ade- 
quately attested. 

(1) The case of Maria von Moeri of the T^toI, in whose hands, 
feet, and side stigmata bigan to appear in 1834, after Holy 
Communion or meditation on the Passion ; she survived until 
1868. J, J. von Gorres, who relates her experience, states that 
stigmata on her person were seen hy thousands of observers. 
He himself saw her repeatedly in her ordinary condition as 
well as In her ecstasies, and clearly discerned the stigmata. 
He testifies also that there was in her case * no previous learning 
of a part ; the whole proceeds naturally from her inward self ; 
nothing forced or exaggerated can be observed in the repre- 
sentation.’ 1 

(2) Maria Dominica Lazzari of Capriana, about whom Dr. 
Ireonard del Cloche, director of the Civil and Military Hospital 
at Trent, testifies that he saw her repeatedly in a state of 
ecstasj’^ in 1833-84. ‘On the outside of her hands,* he declares, 

‘ about the middle, rose a black spot, like the head of a thick 
nail, perfectly round. At the top of the right foot, about the 
centre, was a mark like those of the hands. Her mind appeared 
calm : her body was in a tremble. A wound in her side has 
been seen, only by stealth, by her mother and sisters. “ X feel 
frightful pains," she said, “ in every part of my body.’” a 

(3) Louise Lateau, of Bois d’Haine in Belgium, who bore 
an excellent character, was neither specially emotional nor 
exceptionally imaginative, was accustomed to hard work, and 
was one of the most helpful young women in her village. In 
1863 she began to notice blood coming from her hands, feet, 
and side on Fridays after meditation on Christ's Passion. Dr. 
Ferdinand I/efebvTe, Professor of Pathology in Louvain, devoted 
much attention to her case for six weeks, and took about 100 
medical friends to examine the phenomena. She, was put to 
various tests, to ascertain if the wounds were due to artificial 
causes. Thus Ijefebvre called on a day when he had told her 
he would not come, and found her in an ecstasy, with blood 
newly exuded from her forehead and right hand. On another 
occasion, in the presence of two eminent physicians, he caused 
an artificial blister to be raised, similar to one which had 
appeared (so she declared] without her intervention. During 
her ecstasy the natural blister emitted blood, but the artificial 
one yielded none. The glove test was also applied. A leather 
glove, put on one hand, was tied and sealed at the wrist ; when i 
It was removed, on Good Fridaj’, the blood flou’ed os before. i 
It has been suggested that perforation with a needle may have j 
taken place; but the haimorrhage was preceded by the formation 
of a vesicle which became distended with serum, and spontane- ■ 
ously burst, after which blood flowed for several hours.3 

Such cases appear to prove that stigmatization 
may result from extraordinary yet not supernatural 
intensification of that natural influence of soul 
over body -which to some extent exists in all 
persons but is particularly potent in the case of 
intensely religious natures at times of special 
spiritual impression and ecstatic exaltation. Tliis 
is substantially the view regarding the stigmata 
of St. Francis taken by Trench,* Sabatier,® and 
Doreau.® 
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STOICS. — The Stoics were the members of a 


philosophical school founded in Athens about 
300 B.C., which in its developments became charac- 
teristic of the whole Hellenistic area and age. 
Rooted in the strong moral instincts of the Semites, 
it gi-ew to embrace the scientific knowledge of 
the Greeks, and branched out in the logical and 
practical methods of Roman laiy and education. 
Its range in time extends over the three centuries . 
before the Christian era and the first three . 
centuries of that era ; that is, it synchronizes 
with the history of the Roman Emphe. Since 
that time its forces have been absorbed in the de- 
velopment of Christianity. . 

I. Origin and history. — ^The ^stom was founded 
^ Zeno, bom at Citium in Cyprus in 336 B.c. 
His father was a merchant of purple, and as such 
a great traveller ; the ‘ Sooratic books which he 
brought home, from Athens were eagerly read by 
the young Zeno, and drew him to visit the Greek 
city. Whether Zeno himself was of 1 hoemcian or 
of Greek descent concerns us little ; that at Athens 
he was nicknamed ‘ the Phoenician’ indicates that 
he brought with him to that city an atmosphere ol 
Phoenician sentiment and morality. At Athens 
he attached himself to Crates of Thebes, thra the 
representative of the Cynic school. In Ora 
Zeno found the moral enthusiasm which seeks the 
good at however high a price, 

Avant and suffering as the discipline of . 

character ; hut he also found a revolt , 

scientific knowledge and the 

life from which he was soon eager to dtaw aw 

himself. He therefore became in turn « 

of Stilpo the Megarian and Polemo tke Ac^era a 

All these schools belonged to t*'®. ® fo 

cession ; but, when Zeno turned Ins at 

the writings of Heraclitus 

also with t!ie Ionic philosophers.* 

300 B.c. he founded a school of lu.s m ■ I 
(broadly considered) was ha-sed " 

of all these schools of thought, “"jl 
complete harmony [opo'Koyia, L jjjj? 

the universe, amf man Conversely, thoscjl m 
followers in any period "ho 
tcachinc in all its width are seen to fall bacic u 
the more partial teaching of tlie constitiient p ^ 
JSpliics. ^The followers Zeno vere hrst ^ 
Zenonians, but afterward,*, 

porch’ ( ctoA v’herehedebvcrc I 

Sloic-s. The first publish^ AvSle he wa* 

lloXirclo, or CommonwaUh, w ritten J "“j ^ g 
«H11 a member of the Cyme school. Hi? 
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s perfect state embraces the whole world, so that 
» tinn save, not ‘ I am a citizen of Athens,’ but ‘ I 
sm a chizen of the world.’ The laws of this state 
lau't be prescribed by nature, not bv convention. 
Tlicrc mnst be no images or temples there, for 
are unworthy of tlie deity; no sacrifices, 
bc^nse ho is not to be appeased by gifts ; no law- 
ciarts, for the citizens must not dispute; no 
statues, for the true adornment of a city is the 
virtue of its inhabitants ; no gymnasia, for the 
vouth must study virtue and not idle exercises, 
^herc must be no distinction of classes, for all 
must be Avise men ; no distinctive dress for the 
fcxes, for their virtues and duties are the same ; 
no delicate scruples as to the burning or burying 
of the dead, for souls, not bodies, are of import- 
ance. And in this state love must be master. 
Although the Commonwealth is, strictly speaking, 
a Cynic rather than a Stoic production, it repre- 
aents the fundamental aims of the Stoic philosophy. 

All the main doctrines of Stoicism are attributed 
to Zeno, but before describing these it may be 
well to give a short history of the ehief teachers of 
the school, so that both deviations from Zeno’s 
teaching and enrichments of it may be described 
under their proper headings. 


0! the 'companions of Zeno ’ Persaeus of Citium pursued a 
rolltiral esreer, taking service with Antigonus Qonntas, king of 
biccdonia. Aratus of Soli was welcomed at the some court, 
led h known by his Phatnomma, an astronomical treatise 


new philosophy at Alexandria. Aristo of Chios fell back on 
epic views i and Dionysius of Heracica ‘ deserted ' to Oyrenai- 
eto. Zeno's successor was Cleanthes of Assos (331-232 8 . 0 .), 
whose Hymn (o Zeus is not only the prototype of HcUenistio 
hrmnotogy, bat also a fairly complete summary of Stoic theory 
IS ipplied to religious worship. Oleanthes (g.v.) is the theo- 
lepisn ot the Stoic school, and gives a special emphasis to that 
mrtol Its doctrine which is derived from Heraclitus, including 
the theories ol the ' univer8.Al fire,' of the Logos (Xivos), and of 
tone (tciot, (ntentU)). His hold upon the public seems to have 
heen small, and it was reserved for his successor, Chrysippus 
1^) of Soli (250-206 D.O.), to popularize the school and so 
>« second founder. His methods were illustration (for 
5 j ® whole Greek poetry and especially the writings of 
K'inpides were ransacked) and argument on the lines ot the 
Stlwlsm. His bias was towards the Academic element in 
and there is some weakening with regard to its first 
pnnapics not onir in his writings, but also in those ot his 
rjowjors, such as Bocthus of Eidon, Zeno of Tarsus, Diogenes 
tl Etitacia (SSS-IBO .B.c.), and Antipater of Tarsus (200-129 
ae.). In the 2nd cent. 8 . 0 . the Stoic teachers began definitely 
'“S's principles by comparison and conflict with the 
nvii tcnools'of the Academy, now flourishing under the guld- 
si Oamcades and of Epiourus.3 

At the end ol that century we find Stoicism translated into 
. . '■ \y ~ lity by Panactius (189-109 

'■ ' Hecato, all men of position 

■ ■ -of Rhodes. None of these 

“ teachers in the strictest sense ; they were to a 
^ ^ Isfisra and science owning a partial allegi- 
tshool of thought (scefa). In particular, 
writings of Plato led them to accept various 
IS *“.‘^1' hsnnonizcd better with the teaching of 

t.S ■ 1-° resultant teaching Uic name of 

ni' . *>®®" given. This name represents 
i~»rr, j philosophical sysmm, but a partial failure to 
ts ii'® system, which paved the way to 

nh'-h dominant at Borne in the time of Cicero, in 

wtif ®l®®®nls taken from all the philosophies 

ts'tM tS' ®’‘'®V'Varying dishes to meet the ephemeral 
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iit etrf ^stematic teaching of Stoicism revived in the 
hii.Ai ^® Home under a series of popular 

Mnjorfns Annaeus Comntus, Seneca, 0. 

’^®- Epictetus (y.r.). 
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intl ^®y ®®® forms os the lecture, the 

'.teirt'em ill® fundamental doctrines of 

taught. This method postu- 
'mill’ll, "i'’P*",P®>®®lples, tliough in practice such 
.7' ,*5;*®® i"®'’® i^ssn os defective as the theological 
, ® ®'®®age listener to a modem sermon. Ail 
*«■»« wri>Yn~. ®‘i?® Mtorens Aurelius (o.r.)the emperor, 
ItatKnj addressed to himself, afford valuable illiis- 

rtil without giving us much help as to its 

' ~ ‘ ■'®®'® leaching is usually ortliodox, and therefore 
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fipratbe vagaries of the 'middle Stoa’; but the more 
dithciilt theories tend to disappc.-ir, wiiiirt the npitllca'lon to 
practice becomes all-important. 


2 . Teaching-. —Reverting to the tc.icbing of 
find that he took over the (livi5ion of 
pMosophy, generally accepted in his time, into 
the three sections of logic, physics, and ethics; 
but he held that these three were inseparable, 
since no one of them could be understood apart 
from the two others. 

(a) Logic . — In logic Stoicism asserts the certaintj- 
of knowledge, as again.st the Academics, who 
deny this ; and this assertion implies the existence 
of a ‘ criterion ’ (Kpir^piop) hy which the true c.an be 
distinguished from the false. Since a final and 
absolute criterion of truth is undiscovemblo, we 
shall not expect to find that Zeno discovered it ; 
such a criterion is necessarily an ideal towards 
which only an approximation can be made. Zeno 
and his successors were catholic in their investiga- 
tions into the theory of knowledge, and, tliougli 
we find a general sketch of their dootrine given in 
Cicero’s Academica, we can liardly present it ns a 
consistent system. Knowledge is attained by 
reason ; but, since reason may fall, the aim is to 
keep reason upright. Men disagree ; some there- 
fore assert what is true, others what only seems 
to be true. Taking the knowledge that comes 
through the senses ns tlie simplest tj-pe, wo dis- 
tinguish first the ‘sensation,’ which may be 
described as a pulsation which passes from an 
‘object’ through the sense-organ to the mind, or 
vice versa ; as a result there is impressed upon the 
soul an ‘imprint’ {<f>avTaela, visnm). This imprint 
necessarily corresponds to the object if the intellect 
and the sense-organ arc both healthy, the object 
really there, and the place and manner in accord ; 
if these conditions are not fulfilled, the imprint 
corresponds to an imagined object only, i.c. to a 
‘phantasm.’ The true imprint or mind-picture is 
distinguished from the fatso by its greater clear- 
ness (ivipyua.,pcrspicuitas). To determine wliether 
the requisite clearness exists is the function of the 
will, u'hich gives or refuses its ns.sont ((n>7Karii(7t(ris). 
If this assent is given weakly or hastily, we attain 
‘ opinion,’ and not ‘ truth.’ If it is rightly given, 
the truth so ascertained sliould be fixed in the 


nind by a firm grasp (xorcfXTjiJ'ir, comprchensio), and 
etained there by memory. 

Single truths when remembered can be com- 
lared, contrasted, and so forth, and thus the 
ibjects which thej’ represent arc subjected to 
reason’s ivork of comparison’ {collatio rationis). 
?rom comparison the reason develops general 
lotions, Avliich therefore have no real existence in 
hemselves, but only a sort of existence in our 
ninds. Yet these general notions could not he so 
ieveloped unless they already existed in the mind, 
it any rate in a potential form. The doctrine of 
;he tabula rasa is often attributed to the Stoics, 
3 ut appears rather to be opposed to their system, 
[t is true that we may trace the growth of ideas 
rom the outside to the soul, but equally we are 
intitled to regard the soul as posse.ssing all the 
deas first in a rudimentary shape ; they are stimu- 
ated and clarified, but not created, by contact 
A-ith experience. 'The rudimentary or ‘inborn 
deas are part of the soul’s inheritance from timt 
inii’crsal reason of which the soul is a fragment, 
rhe reconciliation and development of tliis theory 
s a most difficult matter, and so it was found by 
itudents of Stoicism, and incre.vingly in the intel- 
ectnal decadence of the early Gliristinn centunc-s. 
rhe question ‘What is the Stoic critenon’ was 
probablj’ a standing puzzle, which might be 
inswered by the terms ‘reason, ‘will, 
ness,’ ‘sensation,’ and so forth, according to the 
bias of the individual. The practical application 
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of the Stoic logic is easier to define. Believing 
truth to he attainable, the Stoic -was in principle 
dogmatic ; finding error to be common, he was no 
less critical. Careful observation, deliberation, 
memory, and other agencies must all he trained so 
as to reduce error ; and the final issue gives assur- 
ance only if it records an agreement between indi- 
vidual observations and general theories, and 
between individual judgment and the ‘common 
sense’ or. universal judgment of the race. 

The study of definitions, syllogisms, paradoxes, 
and the like was all included in the Stoic logic, 
which also embraced the whole field of etymology, 
grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric. 

(b) Physics. — Under the heading of physics are 
mcluded all the problems of metaphysics, physics 
in the modem sense, astronomy, religion, anthropo- 
logy, and psjrchology ; in fact, we might briefly 
say that physics includes all subjects except logic 
and ethica More definitely, physics is the study 
(1) of the universe, (2) of man. As regards the 
universe, the Stoics start from the ‘ four elements ’ 
of earth, air, fire, and water, which have remained 
over in common thought as a debris from the Ionic 
philosophies. These four elements are re-grouped 
in two classes as ‘mind’ and ‘matter,’ ‘active’ 
and ‘passive,’ ‘soul’ and ‘body,’ the first con- 
stituent of each of these pairs being more or less 
closely associated with ‘fire,’ and a distinction 
being made between the elemental or ‘creative’ 
fire and the destructive fire of the domestic hearth. 
But, although these various dualisms have a place 
in the Stoic system, they are all subject to a 
higher monism, that of the one elemental stuff or 
‘ body ’ referred to in the paradox ‘ Soul is body.’ 

The history of the universe starts udth the 
elemental or all-pervasive fire, which is also the 
Deity and the ‘ First Cause.’ This fire is in turn 
pervaded by the Logos, or ordering force, which 
from one point of view is single and divine, and 
from another is made up ot countless ‘seed- 

f lowers’ {ffire^imriKoX Xbyoi) which are the germs of 
uture individual existences. The primal fire, by 
processes of successive thickening and correspond- 
ing dilution of strain (roVoy), converts itself into 
the four elements, and these in turn into the 
various orders of living things. Of these gods and 
men constitute the highest class, dominated by 
the reasoning soul (voCy), which has its home in 
the ruling part (■^cfioviKop). Among gods are 
counted the sun and heavenly bodies, which are 
beings possessed of will and motion from within. 
Below the reasoning class come animals, which 
possess soul {'pyxV)) i^ot reason ; they also 
possess something corresponding to the reasoning 

E owers, emotions, and inclinations of reasoning 
eings. Plants possess growth-power ( 96 t 5 orty), 
which is in turn a kind of soul ; and even inanimate 
objects have cohesion {?f<y), though without growth. 
Since all these powers are fragments of divine 
force, we may speak of ‘ God in the stone.’ Thus 
tlie whole universe is pervaded by deity in a 
graded scale ; and God is related to the universe 
as soul to body. It is, however, a paradox to 
say that ‘God is the universe,’ and the Stoic 
creed corresponds very imperfectly to modem 
pantheism.^ 

Body is combined with soul in its varying grades 
by the principle of pervasive mixture (KpStrty SC 
SKw). j^owhere is there an absolute line of 
demarcation, and, as all beings have proceeded 
from God, so they wiU all be absorbed in deitv at 
the general conflagration {inxiptaffn) with which 
the history of the universe ends. Then God 
becomes ‘ all in all,’ and from Him commences a 
new era of development, , 

Daring each stage the universe is controlled by , 
1 Se* Brt. PAKTiiertv (GrccV «nd Roman). I 


the divine principle of order, which we may call 
the Divine Law or Destiny, hut for which the 
most appropriate name is Proridcnce, Providence 
is by its nature beneficent, chiefly in relation to 
reasoning beings ; in this sense we may say that 
the whole tmiverse is made for the good of man. 
The wickedness, suifering, and destruction every- 
where seen in the world appear to contradict the 
belief in Providence, and the favourite subject of 
the Stoic sennon or essay is the surmounting of 
this contradiction. 

Eeligion is the recognition by man of his relation 
to deify, and its essential features are not cere- 
mony or sacrifice, but prayer, self-examination, 
and praise. Hence the early Stoics found them- 
selves in conflict mth conventional religion ; later, 
and especially in Roman life, the Stoics reconciled 
themselves with it by the principles of interpreta- 
tion and conformity. The woric of Comutus on 
the gods shows us this system in full play. Hero 
the old gods of the Graeco-Roman mythology are 
interpreted as natural powers, and tlie legends 
concerning them are converted into parables con- 
veying scientific truths. This method greatly 
aided the extension of Stoicism by making it a 
support of traditional customs and beliefs; at the 
same time its intensive power was weakened by 
the habit of compromise. In particular, the Stoics 
learnt to associate themselves with the practice of 
animal sacrifices just at the time when the general 
conscience was revolting against it as meamnglass 
and cruel. 

The most important chapter in the Stoic physics 
deals with the nature of man, who is the universe 
on a small scale, or a' ‘microcosm.’ Each human 
soul is a fragment of the universal divine force, 
yet not completely sundered from its parent-stock. 
'Phus, in the words of Aratus, ‘we are all his 
family.’ The soul is the ruling part (i}yeyopiK6i>)pi 
the man, and is possessed or reason ; yet in its 
various parts or faculties it is spread throughout 
the whole man, and is found in all grades, even 
the lowest. Thus the ‘ five senses,’ sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch, are all functions of the 
soul, each working through its appropriate sense- 
organ, the eye, ear, nose, palate, and skin. These 
associate man with the outer world by way of 
knowledge; others, such as speech, motion (breath- 
ing, digestion), and procreation, by way of action. 
Thus human nature consists broadly in knowledp 
and action, and is guided by reMon and will. The 
highest philosophy is to recognize that reason and 
will are ultimately one. Both arc subject to dis- 
turbauce, owing to the relaxation of the divine 
strain, or ‘ tone,’ which mves men individnahty 
and at the same time wiliulness or sin. The dis- 
turbances of the soul are diseased states or 
tempests (emotioncs), but the discussion of them 
falls within the department of ethics. 

The doctrine of the life of the soul after the 
death of the body was accepted in a general 
but without emphasis, by the Stoics; but in truth 
the Stoic system does not admit the existence 
of the body at all ; for even the lowest ppta oi 
the body, the hair and the nails, possMs 
vegetable growth. The embryo, according to the 
Stoics, is a vegetable ; and apparently the otoic- 
vaguely conceived that at death the man wa 
parted in two, the higher developments of mu 
finding their way to an nltiraate rennion with the 
Deity, the lower sinking to vegetable and in- 
organic life and nltimately disappcaruig in the 
four elements {‘ earth to earth, ashas to osha ). 
From cither point of view the individnauiy 
ultimately lost ; and, os in the Roman 
hope of a future life was a paasionate 
personality, the Stoic teachers “leet this hoiw wi 
an increasingly firm negation. In the e-iri 
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i>CTods the vfliole question is left in the region of 
njth and fancy, most characteristically repre- 
sent^ hy Virgil’s pictures of purgatory and 
Eirsinro. 

(e) — ^Ethics ^18 huilt upon physics; -vrltat 

man onght is derived from what man is. This 
transition includes a logical contradiction which is 
nn-nrmonntahle. In physics the whole universe 
appears as ‘ good ’ ; yet this ' good’ is -without colour, 
for it is contrasted with no e^il. On the other 
hand, in ethics men are sharply di-vided into the 
‘good’ and the ‘bad,* The Cynics avoided tl»is 
contradiction hy ignoring physics and declaring 
the ethical standard to be self-illuminating or 
'intuitive’ ; but to such a solution the Stoics were 
determinedly opposed. The starting-point of their 
omi theory is to he found in the gradations of 
ronl, by which n, hierarchy of rank is established 
among living beings. Virtue for man is to maintain 
hi? rank ns son and equal of Grod ; vice is to fall 
to the level of the animals or the plants. 

I^at ‘virtue is the supreme good,’ and the ‘vvise 
man’ alone happy; that external circumstances, 
inch as health, wealth, and good name, do nob (as 
the Academics say) contribute to liappiness even 
one atom ; that a short and n long life may equally 
be complete— these and the like are parado.xes 
which Stoicism draavs . from its Cynic root. Its 
special contrihntion to philosophy is the elaborate 
analysis by which virtue is given a definite mean- 
ing, which in turn can he applied to all circum- 
etnneas in life so os to gmae and support the 
individual in his choice. Tliis rule of life was at 
first summed up in the phrase ' to live consistently,’ 
later 'to live consistently with nature.’ With 
each successive teacher the formula was developed, 
the principle being best maintained hy the phrase 
of Chrysippus, ‘to live according to scientific 
Knowledge of the phenomena of nature, doing 
nothing avhich the Universal Law forbids, which 
is the Icight Reason which pen'ades all things, and 
15 the same as Zeus, the Lord of the ordering of 
tms -world.’ On the other hand, the practical 
applications follow more quickly from the phrase 
of Diogenes of Babylon, ‘ to take a reasonable 
course in choosing or refusing things in accord- 
anep with nature.’ Nearly all modern writers on 
Stoicism assert, -with Zeller, that the Stoics dc- 
hbcrately softened their original teaching so ns to 
accommodate it to the practical needs of their 
hearers. This is a misapprehension : the Stoics 
trom the first -\yerc occupied in interpreting their 
rule in a practical sense, and such deviations as 
owur arc due to tho influence (largely unconscious) 
of Academic teacliing on Clirysippus and bis 
successors of the ‘ middle Stoa.’ That liearers also 
unconsciously influence their teachers is true of uH 
schools of thought. 


cllilcal leaching ol tho Stoics is m.vie most clear 
10 M in Cicero's dr J’iniEnis. All animals, wc learn, ns soon as 
irifii horn, seek to maintain their life and their bod'h’ 
acK-iircservation is the first law ot nature. 
jA-cr Miey seek to propagate their race, and at the same time 
aueelion for their oilspring; this is the second la-”-; 
cl • from the first a social animal, and is po5‘=csacd 

isiore ot knowledge; hence social and intellectual ends arc 
pWalu’ characteristic of the human race ; such is the thipl 
ftwLi “ Proup of natural laws we select certain 

as health, well-being, long life, which are set 
ho attained, whereas their opposites are to 
arc the TTpoTrctteVa and dTrorpom'M'i'a of 
r'>.r,Sv critics are never weary ot ridiculing these 

, terms borrowed from the hierarchies of Eastern 
ic'l these ends are respectively 'desirable 

• ^ut none of them Is 'good' or 'cril,' por 
Kootf hy adding together any number of UiiPSa 
liv r— "Ohumnon fliBCccsslone’). How, then, do we know 
dniZAyf- t'nen a man has practised the attainment of tlie 
‘ JS;'*'' fto fvia learnt to prefer the higher to the lower 
^hen he has discipllneil his members and 
“"tff without hesitation or slip he always 
and s-v tf"'® individual case— when {I’.e.) by training 1 

.f-discipline he has become possess^ of true wiadopi — t 




then there will flash before bis eyes at some one moment Ute 
vision of the good,' never afterwards to be las; to his view. 
Xhis 15 the moment of 'conversion.' la modem term* we m'ght 
perhaps «y that • virtue is defined bv the Intuition of the moral 
eipcrt, or man of good life.' Loglcallv this definitioa mar 
leave mudt to be desired; its practical and rdiieatio.nal valne 
Is attesUxl by experience. * 

All virtue is one, yet it has manv forms, such as the four 

virtues ol p-y'-- p' "■■ ■ ,-.i 

temperance. -, i ■' . 

Cicero’s de 0 ■■ ■ ■■■ . . ; , 

and Hccato; ■■■: '■v. 

is very largely Ac.adcmlc In its dpfaits. Opposed to the virtues 
are the four rices— fear, discontent, greed, and eiatlon. These 
follow from weakness or ignorance ; fear, r.jr., Is derived f.-oui 
the error of seeing evils in the future when in truth pnlr 
things undesirable arts threatening, Tlie later Stoica chlefiV 
denounce anger as a vice. Ail the vlrturs and the rices are 
exhibited In social action, and the Stoic is before all things 
a man who lives in society, marries, and participates in the 
politics of his city: cloistered rirtoe ('rivere in umbra') Is a 
form of co-R-ardlcc. 


The unbending CTavity of tho Stoic s.agc readily 
recommended itself ns an ideal to the Roman 
nobili^; but the later Stoics recognized the 
fihjte-tvc.’a that, thft TiVstmtti xA VViti -aollcT 

feelings implied an unattractive, if not repellent, 
character. Still rejecting all stormy states of the 
soul, they admitted that its surface should be like 
that of a sunny sea, not that of an ice-bound lake. 
Thus they camo to find room for the ‘good 
emotions,’ now commonly called the ‘ nflections.’ 
These arc identical in classification with the vicc-s, 
hut their play docs not exceed the bounds of 
reason: ‘cantion* stops short of fear, and ‘joy’ 
of elation. Almost we admit that ' desiperc in 
loco ’ may bo -virtuous. 

The Stoic system of ethics thus developed was 
admirably suited for education, and is in fact the 
basis of all the traditional maxims which arc to- 
day imparted to tho young. Never does the Stoic 
teacher speak with a harsh voice, ns his critics 
suggest, not knowing that rigid general principles 
mtist always be tempered in their practical applica- 
tion hy consideration for person and place. If the 
Bonl of the ‘ wise man ’ is always tense, yet none 
knows better than tho Stoic Hint ‘ relaxation ’ is 
needed hy the young; if perfect notion implies 
perfect knowledge, nevertheless it is quite practical 
to ‘ learn by doing.’ Tims tho youngest child may 
begin to ‘ get on,’ i.c. to become a ‘ proficient,’ and 
his -well-wishers will not hurry him unduly to the 
stage of conversion. This practical application of 
Stoicism became, throngh Quintilian, the founda- 
tion of the modem theory of education. 

3. Practical influence. — No system of philo- 
sophy, at anj’ rate in the Western world, ha-s borne 
fruit in practice to an extent comparable with that 
of Stoicism. Like all other great reforms, it wa« 
first ridiculed, then hated, and finally adopted. 
Ridicule of Stoici.sm is found in Cicero’s speeches 
and in Horace, and through them is familiar to 
the modern literarj’ world. Hatred of the system 
is most conspicuous in Lucretius.’ Of its adoption 
Rhodes is the most typical example in the Greek- 
speaking world ; but similar movements took place 
in all the great cities of .(Vsia Minor and Egypt, 
and notably in Tarsus. In tho West, Stoic prin- 
ciples are taken for granted in all Roman literature 
from the beginning of the Christian era. _ Of the 

f reatest interest is perhaps the n.se of Stoicism by 
ings and governors. Among the succe?“oti5 to 
Alexander’s empire many of the mq.st eminent 
associated themselves with Stoic ministers. Ihe 
Roman nobility adopted the system from I’anaetiu' ; 
the legislation of the Gracchi, tho pure adininistra- 
tion of men like Mucins Scaevola the ponliftx and 
Rntilins Rufus, and the new spirit of Roman law 
embodied in the theories of the ina gentuim am! 
the ivs naUirat arc all duo to its influence. Under 
the early empire all good administrators vverc men 
imVax-A wlvh Still yc.v.elyles ; It ta not too 

J See art. larcnnirB, | J 8 and 5. 
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much to say that through Stoicism the Boman 
world-empire found itself a soul. The ‘Stoic 
opposition’ under Nero and his successors has 
become famous through the pages of Tacitus ; hut 
the passive resistance of such men as Thrasea has 
falsely suggested that Stoicism is in its essence 
individualistic and ethical. The examples of 
Seneca and Marcus Aurelius on the other side 
show its fuller development in social and political 
life. 

4 . Stoicism and Christianity. — Stoicism came 
early into contact with Christianity through the 
"apostle Paul. The similarity in tone and content 
hetiveen parts of the Pauline epistles, the writings 
of Seneca, and the records of the teaching of 
Epictetus has long been familiar to studente of 
Christian theology ; the simple explanation is that 
Paul was brought up in Tarsus in a society per- 
meated by Stoic thought.^ Quite appropriately, 
he first appears in Christian history through his 
‘ conversion,’ in which he parted alike from Hebra- 
ism and from Stoicism. He realized that ethics can 
never be rooted in science, or the ideal in matter- 
of-fact ; he therefore refused to give his allegiance 
to science or his admiration to the cosmos, and 
found himself in a higher region of ‘spirit’ in 
which ‘faith’ is the path-finder. The ‘uuse man’ 
whom the Stoics could never find among their 
neighbours he recognized -without hesitation in the 
Clirist. But in the new religious belief the old 
foundations of the philosophy survive, Paul’s 
use of the term ‘ body ’ is purely Stoic, and so are 
his -whole analysis of ‘bodies,’ earthly, animal, 
celestial, and so forth, his analysis of human 
nature, and his conception of the functions of 
religion. His views of the divine birth of Jesus, 
and of His resurrection as the type of that of the 
Christian believer, are unintelligible except in 
terms of Stoicism. 


iluch controverHy has arisen ns to the origin of the terms 
* the Word 'S and ‘ the Holy Spirit ' in Christian theology, and 
here we con only note that both terms were in familiar use in 
the Stoic school at the same epoch. They cannot, however, be 
claimed ns distinctively Stoic. But the way of thinking accord- 
ing to which God is at the same time one and many belongs to 
the very core of Stoicism. Therefore, whilst the doctrine of the 
Trinity is somewhat dimly adumbrated by St. Paul, it has long 
ago been noted that its principle flnds full expression in the 
earlier writings of Seneca: ‘To whatever countrj- we arc 
banished, two things go with us, our part in the starry heavens 
above and the world around, our solo right In the moral in- 


Bbnets of our own hearts. Sneh is the gilt to us of the surrenj* 
Power which shaped the Universe. That Power we aemetime* 
call the "nll.ruling God," sometimes the “ incorporeal Wisdom" 
which la the creator of mighty works, sometimea the “divine 
Spirit” -which spreads through things great and small with 
duly strung tone . . .'i The quotation is not complete, nor 
is it suggested that Seneca’s theology would have satisded an 
inquisitor. But, on the other hand, it may be fcarles^y main- 
tained that the Christian cnlt of ‘the Holy Spirit* and the 
ecclesiastical dogma of the Trinity grew great in a soil enriched 
by Stoic speculation and experience. 

Prom the 3rd cent, onwards Stoicism was rapidly 
absorbed in Christianity. A youth nurtured in 
Stoic principles rebelled against the continuance of 
animal sacrifices, and submitted gladly to the 
authority of a ‘-wise man’ visible in the flesh. 
But the Stoic converts brought with them their 
scientific metliods and even their school text-hooks ; 
the dt OJJiciis and the Discourses of Epictetus be- 
came for all practical purposes Christian manuals. 
It is greatly to be desired that modem theologians 
should he eq^uipped with a better knowledge of the 
philosophy which more than any other was a 
nursing-mother to the Church. 

Litzratcrk.— The literature of Stoicism is voluminous and 
superficial. The early Christian writers were eusidcious of a 
system which still maintained some independent vigour, and 
was associated In their minds with conformity to pagan cults. 
In and since the Middle Ages the respect paid to Plato and 
Aristotle has hindered the doe recognition of the Hellcnitlic 
philosophies. Thus editions of the works of Cicero, Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius have appeared in rapid succes- 
sion from the hands of editors, translators, and commentators 
who do not even claim to have studied the philosophy which 
these writers expound. Only in the lost half-century has a real 
appreciation of the subject established itself. 

The standard authority is E. Zeller, Stoics, Epieurtans, and 
Sceptia, new cd., tr. 0. J. Bclchel, London, l&l A shorter 
but sounder treatment is found in a study on ‘Stoicism and the 
Last of the Stoics ‘by G. H. Rendall.jprellxcd to his tr. of 
Maretts Aurelius Antoninus to Himself (Lonion, ISOS). W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed, Edinburgh, 1007, and R. D. Hicks, 
Stoic and Epicurean, London, 1010, give good general sketches. 
E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, London, 1011, Is fuller in detail 
than other English books, and contains a hibllography of works 
ancient and modem on the subject. Of the oripnal sources the 
ed. of The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes by A. C. Pearson 
(London, 1801) and H. von Amlm, SMcorum retrrum frag- 
menta, 8 vols., Leipzig, 1003-05, in addition to the claiwlcnl 
authors already referred to and the Anlhologium of J, Stebaeuj 
(O. Wochsmuth and O. Hense, 6 vols., Berlin, 1881-1912), are 
the first necessaries for the student’s equipment. Two treatises 

A. BonhofTer, Epietet und die SCoa, Stuttgart, ISOO, and 
Hie Ethik des Stoikers Epietet, do. 1894, give an admirable 
exposition of Stoicism in the form of n commentary on Epictetus, 
who would have been greatly pleased to learn that he knew bis 
subject so well os this genial German writer suggests. 

E. V. AR.VOIit>. 
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Introductory and Primitive (E. Sidney Hart- 
land), p. 8G4. 

Greek and Roman (P. Gardner), p. 869'’. 

STONES (Introductory and Primitive). — x. 
Veneration of boulders and standing- stones. — As 
noted in art. Stone ^Ionujient.s, many of the 
menhirs in Europe and Asia Minor have probably 
been actually fibres of deities. Rocks, boulders, 
and standing stones have been worshipped as 
gods or as inhabited by gods all over the world. 
Wicrcver men have been struck by the appearance 
or position of a rock or stone, they have regarded 
it with awe os uncanny, and in innumerable ca.scs 
they have ultimately erected it into a divinity, 
brought ofierings, and put up prayers before it. 
Instances need not he cited ; they are found in 
everj' quarter of the globe. Among the natives of 
India uic divinity frequently consists of, or is repre- 
sented by, a group of comparative!}’ small stones, 
which arc usually painted red. Elsewhere, as 
among the Negroes of Vi’, Africa, and occa.sionally 
In Europe by the pre-historie inhabitants, they 
have been roughly carved into a faint resemblance 
1 See art. Pan, « » 5 See art. I/wos, 1 1 , 


Indian (W. Crooke), p. 871». 
Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 876*. 


o human shape.® Many such stonas arc of great 
izc; hut others are quite small, and then, nko 
he Indian iSlagrdmas, almost indbtmgtti.’Jhaulc 
rom amulets, A kdlagrUma is n water-worn con - 
retion containing ammonites and other fo*sil 
helks, found in NopSi, in the upiier course of 
he river Gandakl, a northern trihutan’ tiio 
Janges. It is looked upon n.s sacred, nun is 
isually identified with the god \ i^nu. As rue 1 
t is the object of a cult by it-s poa^etsor. I roo- 
.hly its veneration antedates the 
ion, and it has been adroitly adapter! to Uie 
iindn religion in a manner not unknowm in 
ggressive religions.® Sometimes a tribe or c nn 
laims to have issued from arwk: the 
f Beni Saber (‘sons of the rock '/ are raid 
ssned from a rock, still shown, m the land oi 

* Seoccs, Dicf. x5L 8. S. ,, , , ^ «,<5 

sc. Partridge, Cretf Rteer Satires, tendon, le 5. pp. 

» fit/Rxlii!. A. if. T. fed 

omljay (1915), il. £0. 
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Moat.’ Tales of petrifaction of men and animals, 
of snpcmatural teings or monsters, or even other 
objects, are everywhere current accounting for 
rocks and great stones of suggestive shape, appear- 
ance, or position. Such a rock on the side of 
Mount Sipylos, in Lydia, doubtless gave rise to 
the ancient legend of Niobe. The transformation 
is said to be caused by offences of various kinds 
af^ainst the higher powers, by curses, by the in- 
fnngement of a tabu, by mere caprice on the part 
of some divine being, or even to be without any 
assignable cause.’' In many cases ]probably the 
tofdcr was the object of worship which has been 
forgotten, and the tale is the method of account- 
ing for the awe and fear in which it has been held. 
Many stones to which worship has been accorded 
are, there can be little doubt, aerolites.* Such, 
t.g., is the famous Ka'bah at Mecca. Among the 
Eomans the Hermce — stones carved with the liead 
and trunk of human form, and representing the 
god Mercury — were boundary stones. Originally 
they were rough, unshapen stones. Such stones 
are still the object of veneration in Annum.'* 
Tlieir inviolability as boundary stones would natur- 
ally lead to more extended regard. 

Another cause of reverence for rocks and stones 
has been a natural depre.ssion which has been inter- 
preted as a footprint, or the impression of the hand, 
ucad, or knee of some supernatural personage — a 
god, saint, devil, or hero of old — or the hoof-prints 
of his horse. Such a mark is looked upon with 
a'we, and, if attributed to a sacred person, usually 
becomes the obiect of devout observance, if not 
of an actual cult. Thus through the length and 
breadth of Europe the impress of the foot or of 
some other part of the body of the Virgin Mary or 
a saint is venerated, and various legends are told 
to account for it. So in India footprints of Visnu 
and, whore Buddhism reigns, footprints of Buddha 
are shown, many of which have been manipulated 
by art.* Both in Europe and in the East there are 
numerous depressions in rook attributed to mythical 
personages -who have probably been displaced hv 
the existing religion from the sacred position which 
tliey held, ■while the depressions now credited to 
the personages of the existing religion are generally 
taken over from a religion that has passed a'way. 
These are ■well known and need not be referred to 
m detail. Elsewhere, however, such impressions 
have excited the imagination and religious fervour. 

'V" tho hills near Kachindamoto. on the south-west arm of 
, , tjyasa, there is said to be a big flat stone on which are the 
jootprmts of man and all the animals, 'which emerged from a 
J'y'® the stone.*® On Vancouver Island the Kwaldutl show 
tne footmarks of an ancient hero of their tmditions.r Accord- 
ing to the Lillooet, one of the ancient * Transformers ’ stamped 
“"'i ronif near a lake called Tsekalenal, and left the impress ns 
ts ji, Similar marks on the Argentine shore of 

me Alta Parani have been exploited by the Jesuit missionaries 
“ f nn marks ot the hands and feet of St. Thomas, the apostle 

Uie Indies.® As in other parts of the world, impressions are 
^ by native tradition in America as those of different 
members of heroes or their mythical foes ; and in some cases 
me colouring of strata ot the rocks is tlnis accounted for.*® 


Stenc-'s pierced by a hole are frecjuently sacre 
vetEons desirous of being rid of sms or sickne 
creep, or are passed, throtigh them for that purpos* 

1 Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au vavs de Maab, Par 
ITO.^P. 10". . ' 

kk S. Hartl.and, hP lii. 120. The stories are innumcmi 
aim a commonplace of tradition. 

■ Grookc, PL xi. aOOOl S4. 

• AnfAropos, v. tlOlO) B22, 1156. 
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[1010] 301. ^ 
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print). 

tlBOO) pt. i. p. 4S0; J. Teit, Traditions oj I 
Jbempjon /jtcjr Jndinn*. Boston, ISO?, pp. 45, 00; F. P-o 
Sagm ron der nord-pacifischon Kiisit Amerih 
kS95, pp. 202, 234 ; XTniv. Caliiomia Pub. x. [1014] 2< 
VT'^-^nn'i Trans. Sot,. Soe. Canada, Lx. [1801] p. 
[or offprint) ; STP xii. [1S97] 357 . 
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the Men-an-Tol near Penzaucc is a avell -known 
example. Stones with smaller holes are utilized, 
by passing the hands through, to take an oath or 
enter into a solemn engagement. 

‘The Plichtin’ Stanc o’ Lairg,’ in Sutherlandshirc, w.as built 
into a wail connected with the old parish church. It was lamous 
as a medium for the making of bargains and the pledging of 
faith on all sorts of occasions. Including tlie plighting ol troth 
between young men and maidens. But some years ago the old 
church rvas pulled down to make way for improvements, and 
the stone passed into private hands. It was ultimately given by 
the then owner to the Archmologicai Museum at Toronto, where 
it is now exhibited.! 

To many boulders and artificially-placed stonc.'i 
the belief attaches that they move at certain time.--. 
It is a jocular remark at Llandrindod that a certain 
stone goes to the brook to drink every time it he.ars 
the cock croiv. Similarlj', it is said of the Long- 
stone on Minchinliampton Common, Gloucester- 
shire, that it runs round the field when it hears 
the clock strike twelve.” But such a saying is 
merely a serious belief in decay. A large stone 
called ‘the De’il’s Cradle,’ in Clackmannanshire, 
is believed ‘ by the superstitions in the vicinity ’ to 
be raised from its place every Hallowe’en' to serve 
as a swing for the potentate whose name it bears.® 
In the_ Commune de Gardes in Cliarente, France, 
there is a block called ‘the Mushroom,’ •u’hich 
turns on Sunday at noon ; the people of the 
neighbourhood have a certain veneration for it, 
and tlie old women are careful to protect them- 
selves ■with the sign of the cross as they go by.* 

Outside Europe there are similar beliefs. The 
‘moving stone,’ which is believed by the natives 
of Borneo to be the waist-cloth of a hero called 
Sirapurai, was hallowed by a ceremonial feast, as 
described 'W Bishop Chambers.® The Bribri 
Indians of Cfosta Eica say of certain stones on the 
mountain of Nemoie shaped like jaguars that they 
become alive and true jaguars when thcy_ are 
approached. They are the subject of a tradition 
relating to the ancient history of the people.® 
There is a boulder of reddish sandstone on tiie side 
of a steep hill on the north hank of the Marins 
river, in Montana, round which the soil is con- 
stantly worn away by ■\5'ind and rain, and which 
consequently is moving slowly down the hill. The 
Blackloot Indians believe it to be alive and m.ake 
offerings to it.'’ 

Kecking stones — boulders resting now only on a 
point of rock as a result of the disintegration of 
their supports — are capable of being moved. They 
are found in various places, the most famous being 
the Comish Logan Stone. A legend frequently 
attaches to them ; and sometimes, as at Vertolayc, 
in Auvergne, mothers take their children to the 
stone, that they may grow up healthy. At Pon- 
tivy such a stone is used by suspicious husb.T.nds 
for divination as to the virtue of their wives.® 

A large number of erratic boulders and other 
single stones (sometimes heaps of stones) are 
attributed to supernatural beings who have thrown 
them in a contest, dropped them as they were 
being carried, generally with evil dc-sign, or 
emptied them from their shoes. In this way, too, 
rocks have been pierced or split, leaving a gaping 
chasm. These monuments of more than mortal 
power are not confined to the British Island.s^ or 
even to Europe. They are found_ from the New 
Hebrides to the shores of the Arctic Oce.an. And 


t Ontario Areticrotorjieal Rep.. iBOty.97, p. 01. 

a Arehocotogia Camhrensis, (ith scr., xvii. (1917) 400 ; FL xxiiL 
[1912) 340, 

s Cottniy FL vii. [1914) 309, quoting T/te SeoltieL Journal o) 
Topography, etc., 1848. 

4 i’AntAn>poIci;7fe, X. [1899)290, 

SH. Line Both, The Satires of Sarateak and Rnttsh A. 
Borneo, Ixindon, 1896, L 353. 
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7 G. B. Grinnell. Slaeifoot Mge Tales, I.ondon, 1E93, p. 2C2. 
SL. J. B. Berengcr-Fcraud, Supeniitiont et turciraneej, 
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they are of a Bufficiently commonplace type to 
need no specification. 

Sometimes stones are believed to grow out of the 
earth like a plant, as in Annam,* or to bring forth 
other stones, as in Mid-Celebes.® Even where they 
are not believed themselves to grow, they are 
frequently held to have power to cause organic life 
to increase. 


On Mota, one of the Banks' Islands, a large stone with a 
number of small ones lying beneath it,- like a litter of pigs, was 
held capable of bringing nigs to any one who offered money 
upon it ; s in the Banks’ Islands, indeed, no garden was planted 
without stones being buried in the ground to ensure a crop, 
and one shaped, as pieces of coral often are, like bread-fruit 
was of special virtue for ensuring a crop of bread-fruit.^ 


Finally, many of these rocks and stones are the 
objects, or at least the scenes, of magical or 
religious rites. Phallic rites at megalithfc monu- 
ments have already been mentioned.® These are 
not the only rites perfoi'med at sacred rocks and 
stones. The mere sacredness , renders them tabu, 
so that, as S6hillot notes in France, many peasants 
even at the present day are unwilling to pass them 
alone after nightfall or even in full daylight, their 
gestures showing the respect and hereditary fear 
which they inspire.® What is true of the hrench 
peasant is true of the folk eveiyvvhere, in Christian 
and pagan countries alike. OfTerings of various 
kinds are made at such rocks and atones. The 
Mandans used to propitiate their oracular stone 
with knives, pipes, and cloth.® The Raja of Dum- 
raon, who is the head of a sept of Panwars, on 
succession, places upon a certain large stone for 
which they have a great reverence an offering of 
flowers, sweetmeats, and a few rupees.® Among 
the Chams of Annara any one finding a block of 
stone near his residence, among other rites, washes 
it, puts a cup of alcohol upon it, and calls upon 
the spirits to drink and to eat betel. To possess 
such a stone is to he well and to increase the 
number of one’s children.® Near a certain Mordvin 
village lies an enormous stone, so sacred that at 
ordinary times no one dare approach it ; hut yearly, 
at a festival now identified with .the Christian 
Trinity-day, a gathering is held there, a goose is 
sacrificed, and its head laid down beside the stone.®® 
In Madagascar stones thought to be inhabited by 
spirits or possessed of power are smeared with 
grease, and sacrifices of domestic fowls are offered 
to them ; the blood and feathers and the feet and 
head of the victim are smeared on, and placed 
about, them.®® A verj common rite in the offering 
of sacrifice to any object of worship is to sprinkle 
or smear the blood upon it. In India and adjacent 
countries (even as far away as the New Hebrides) 
blood is imitated with red powder or other colour- 
ing matter, and the mere rubbing of a stone with 
red constitutes it a sacred idol.®® Among the A- 
Kamba of E. Africa there is a sacred rock called 
Kabubooni, where people go regularly to pray to 
the ancestral spirits for increase of worldly goods. 


1 Anthropos, ii. [1907] 959. 

2 A. 0. Kruijt, Bet Animisme in den Jndischen Archipel, 
The HoRue, 190G, p. 210. 

8 R. H. Codrinpton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 181. 

4 Ib. p. 183. For a similar custom in New Caledonia see 
Ij'Anthropologie, viii. [1897] ; FL xiv. [1903] 256. 

® See art. Phaimsm, vol. ix. p. 825. 

0 P. SSbillob, Le Paganisms contemporain chez Ics peuples 
eello-latins, Paris, 1908, p. 309. 

7 Papers of the Peabody Museum, iii. [1906] 138. 

8 W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N. IF. Provinces and 
Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, iv. 123. 

9 A. Cabaton, Nouvelles Recherches sur les Chams, Paris, 1901, 
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10 J. N. Smirnov, Les Populations finnoxses des bassins de la 
Volga et de la Kama (French tr. by P. Boyer), Paris, 1898, 1. 436. 

u Antananarivo Annual, 1892, p. 493 ; J. Sibree, The Great 
African Island, London, 1880, p. 306 ; G. Mondain, Des Id6es 
religieuses des Bovas, Paris, 1M4, pp. 12, 23. 

12 L. K. Anantha Krishna, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
Madras, 1909-12, i. 12 ; Census of India, 1911, vol. vii., Bombay, 

S t. i, p. 67, do. vol. xvi., Baroda, pt. i. p. 68; Jackson, FL 
'otes, ii. 87 ; Anthropos, ii. 959; Codrington, p. 183. 


A libation of mead is poured at the foot of the 
rock ; a goat is killed, and its blood is allowed to 
run into the ground and mix with the mead.® The 
aborigines of the Canary Islands went in proces- 
sion to certain sacred rocks in time of trouble, 
carrying libations of milk and butter ; they danced 
round them, and from one of them warriors, it is 
said, threw themselves as expiatory sacrifices.® 

Stones are set up, and ceremonies performed at 
both sacred rocks and stones, for various purposes. 
A very common object is to bring rain. The 
people of Hierro, in the Canary Islands, set free a 
pig at the rock with this object.® The A-Kamba, 
in the ceremony just cited, prayed for rain, that 
being necessary for the prosperity of their flock.s 
and herds, their chief wealth. In Sumatra the 
Menangkabau of the Padang highlands have a 
stone at Kota Gadang in the form of a cat reputed 
to give rain, to which intent it is smeared ivith the 
blood of a chicken, and rubbed and incensed to the 
accompaniment of a marical formula.'* To strike 
a stone much veneratea by the Similkameen of 
British Columbia is sufficient to bring rain. About 
thirty years ago a Christian native made a bet 
with a heathen on the subject and struck the stone. 
The sky was then cloudless ; but rain is said to 
to have speedily gathered and poured down steadily 
for a week.® 

In India a red painted stone is often set up to 
guard the fields.® In Annam a great unhewn or 
roughly-heivn stone is erected at the entrance of a 
village to arrest malign influences and evil spirits 
which might come that way to injure the inhabit- 
ants.® By every village on the island of Nias, at 
least on the east coast, a stone was erected, in 
order, it is said, that all the villagers should be of 
one mind. An offering was made at the erection 
of the stone, the stone was twisted round_ a little, 
and the priest addressed the people, warning them 
that, if any one would not follow the accepted 
customs, his neck should in like manner be tmsted. 
Sacrifices were offered at the stone in case of 
adultery or theft. It was believed that to step over 
the stone was to lose the power of the limbs.® 

The use of holed stones for the pledging of faith 
has already been mentioned. Such use is not con- 
fined to holed stones. 


The stone at Shechem set up by Joshua as a witness to the 
sraelites’ covenant is an example.^ One of several sacred 
tones at Ambohimanga, the former capital of Imerina, Mada* 
oscar, was called ‘the stone of oaths.* People were wont to 
esort to it for the taking of solemn oaths.t® There is another 
tone at Ambohimanga, and a -similar stone at Antananarivo, 
n which the monarch was required to stand at his installation, 
nd where probably the oath of allegiance was taken.u The 
ise of a special stone for this purpose is not unknown else- 
vhere : British readers will be reminded of the CoronaUon 
Itone in Westminster Abbey, previously at Scone and there 
ised for the inauguration of the Scottish kings. The stone in 
uch cases is pro&bly sacred, and a portion of its Mnctity is 
ransmitted to the king thus ceremonially mounted upon it. 
Tie Lia Fdil, or ‘stone of destiny,’ at Tara, with which the 
loronation Stone is claimed to be identical, was credit^ with 
llvining power. ‘It used,* we are told, ‘to roar un^r the 
lerson who had the best right to obtain the sovereignte of 
reland at the time of the men of Ireland bemg in assembly at 
rara to choose a king over them.' 

As might be anticipated, divination is often 
ira'wn from sacred rocks and stones. The fock 
ilready mentioned as venerated by the Mandans 

1 0. W. Hobley, The Ethnology of A-Kamba, Cambridge, 
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was consulted on going to war. Those who con- 
sulted it approached it weeping and groaning. 
After smoking they retired to a distance for the 
night. ‘ The next day they take down on parch- 
maitwhat the stone shows. The painted parch- 
ment is carried to the village, where the ola men 
interpret it.’ It is said that new figures are seen 
on the stone from time to time. The Minnetarees 
also had a stone which was consulted in ‘ praeti- 
cally the same way.’ * In Borneo, ‘ in an interior 
Lnndu house,’ were the sacred objects of the tribe. 
Among these were several stones which ‘turn 
black if the tribe is to be beaten in war, and 
red if to be victorious : any one touching them 
would be sure to die ; if lost, the tribe would be 
mined.’ ’ 

Roeks and stones are beld valid for other pnr- 
poses. Sunshine is believed to be produoea in 
Melanesia by smearing a standing stone with red 
earth or winding a round stone, called a sun-stone, 
irith red braid and sticking it with owl's feathers 
to represent rays,' muttering a spell the while and 
hanging it on a tree.® Bdntoc Igorot hunters hold 
a ‘fire-feast for wild carabaos’ at a certain rock, 
held to be a transformed spirit, with an incanta- 
tion to the animals.^ Below Paimnt, on the 
Yukon, is a large block of stone, said to have been 
dropped there by the Eaven Father after making 
the earth. He left instructions to the people, 
whenever fish became scarce, to tie an inflated 
bladder to the stone and fling both into the river. 
The story goes that the instructions were obeyed 
once, with the most satisfactory results.® In 
France standing stones and rocks are largely re- 
sorted to not only for phallic ceremonies, but also 
for the cure of various infantile and other dis- 
orders.* It is only necessary to refer to the 
numerous and complicated ceremonies performed 
at and with stones and rooks in the course of the 
intkhiuma rites of the Central Australian abor- 
igines, the object of which was the multiplication 
of the totem.'*' Simply to tlirow a stone on the 
top of a standing stone or rock, as on a rock in the 
butkoh River in the N.W. Frontier Province of 
India, is deemed auspicious j ® and no passer-by 
omits to add to a heap of stones, whatever may be 
the original significance of the pile. These customs 
are universal. 

2 . Stones as amulets. — Stones as amulets have 
been already incidentally treated in artt. Charms 
AND Amulets. But there are certain uses of such 
stones which may be here illustrated. In Scotland 
It was a common belief that distempers in cattle 
were to be cured by giving the ailing animals to 
onnk water in which Icngan (stones used for 
”™ation) had been dtoped. The most celebrated 
of these stones is the Lee Penny, which gave the 
hint to Sir Walter Scott for the plot of Tae Talis^ 
man. It is an heirloom in the family of the Laird 
** ^ '"’hose ancestor. Sir Simon Lockhart, it ie 
’■ it back from Palestine, where he 

Obtained it as part of the ransom of a Saracen 
chief. It is a triangular stone of a dark red colour 
Bet m a silver coin, which has been pronounced to 
pe a groat of Edward rv. In addition to its virtue 
in curing cattle, it was believed to be powerful 
against hydrophobia, as was claimed to have been 
proved upon Lady Baird of Sauchtonliall near 

1 fpptrs Peabodp Museum, loc. eit. 

3 o huotinp H. Keppel. 

4 ^nngtpn, p^ 184 ; cf. JAI xxxiv. [1004] 226. 
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Edinburgh about 1707. It has often been de- 
scribed and its cures narrated. It has been more 
than once the subject of complaint to the presby- 
tery, and it has been exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland.i Stones called curing- 
stones, used in a similar way, are known also in 
Ireland. To many of them a traditional histoiy 
attaches, connecting them with the supernatural.® 
Other curing-stones are also found, the most noted 
of which are those of St. Fillan, pieces of quartzite 
preserved in a niche in the wall of the mill of Killin, 
Perthshire. These are said to be ‘ socket-stones in 
which the spindle of the upper millstone used to 
work_ before the introduction of the improved 
machinery.’ M. Martin, in the Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland (London, 1673), men- 
tions a globe of stone of the size of a goose’s egg, 
on the island of Arran, used to remove stitches 
from the sides of sick patients. The natives also 
swore decisive oaths upon it ; and it was believed 
that, if it was cast in front of an enemy, he would 
lose courage and run away.® Curing-stones ate 
known in many parts of the world. Alany of them 
are pre-historic arrow-heads, called ‘thunderbolts.’ 
To this kind of stone must also be reckoned con- 
cretions like the bezoar-stone, ultimately of animal 
origin. They are used not only like the Lee 
Penny, but in various other ways.* In France and 
Belgium statues of saints, or stones looked upon 
as such, are rubbed with the body, or scraped and 
the resulting powder swallowed in water, for 
diseases, and especially by women for the cure of 
barrenness.® In the Fiji islands, where leprosy is 
not uncommon, there are stones, regarded with 
much awe as the shrines of ancestral spirits, which 
inflict the disease, and others which cause abdomi- 
nal tumours and abdominal dropsy, but none, it 
seems, which are the means of healing.® 

A curious use of what may perhaps be regarded 
as a kind of amulet is found in Ireland. Cup- 
markings in boulders and in rude stone monuments 
are well known and are by no means confined to 
these islands or to Europe. In Ireland such 
hollows in a stone or rock are called bull&ns — a 
term also applied to the stone or rook itself. 
Their origin and purpose are to-day as much as 
ever the subject of puzzle and controversy. Many 
Irish examples have a small stone deposited in the 
basin. Such stones and similar ones lying on old 
altars of ruined churches, or on stones held to be 
altars, are regarded as endowed with extraordinary 
power. From their use they are often termed 
‘ cursing-stones.’ On the shore of Upper Lough 
Macnean, near the ancient ruined parish church of 
ICillinagh, stands a bttlldn stone containing ten 
cavities, each of them filled with a stone of suitable 
size. The bull&n is called St. Brigid’s stone or 
altar. 'VVlien any of the neighbours has a grudge 
against another and wishes him harm, he goes to 
the altar and there curses him, at the same time 
turning the stones deposited in the cavities.® Sp, 
among other places, at Croagh-Patrick, a mountain 

1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scotland, xxvii. [1803] 494 ; 0. Eog’ere, 
Scotland, Social and Domestic, London, 1809, p. 211; J- G- 
Dalyell, The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, GInsnow, 18», 
pp. 157, 680; W. Henderson, Holes on the Folk-lore of the 
Horthem Counties of England, London, 1879, p. 163. 

a Proc. Soc, Ant. Scotland, xxvii. 444 n., 600; W. Grecor, 
Notes on the Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland, ^ndon, 
1881, p. 50 ; Caledonian Medical Journal, new ser., il. [1896] 
263. 
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in County Mayo and a place of pilgrimage, it is 
a custom that any of the pilgrims who have 
a quarrel with their neighbours mil take up a 
certain flag from the sacred well on the mountain 
and turn it upside down in the name of St. Coliira- 
kill, after wliich they return home and fast for 
fifteen days, taking nothing hut bread and water 
once in twenty-four hours. The object of this is 
to honour the saint and induce him to put to 
death the person or persons against whom they 
have a grudge. If unsuccessful, they return to 
the well, there perform a ‘ station * backwards, and 
turn the flag upside down again. 

‘If stormy weather happen, cither in sprins or harvest, the 
whole country will say that it was because Columkill’s stone 
was turned, and they will even watch In harvest to prevent the 
people from turning it.’ 

Pebbles are also carried home from another 
‘ station ’ called ‘ Patrick’s bed,’ to prevent barren- 
ness and to banish rats and mice.^ On Caher 
Island, off the coast of Connaught, is a small 
church on the altar of which lies a stone called 
Leac na naomh (' flag of the saints’). It is said to 
be used to ‘ elicit the truth,’ Any one on the west 
coast of the mainland or on the islands who is 
wTonged, after praying and fasting at home, sails 
over to the Caher and turns the Leac, The 
weather then immediately becomes unfavourable, 
storms occur, and boats are often sunk, until the 
person who has turned the stone is vindicated.^ 

In Scotland, on the island of Fladda in Argyll- 
shire, is a church dedicated to St. Columba. It 
has an altar at the west end, and on it a round 
blue stone which is always moist. Fishermen 
detained on the island by contrary winds used to 
wash this stone with water in the hope of pro- 
curing a favourable breeze.® On the island of 
Tiree in the Inner Hebrides is a stone almost 
buried in the ground. It is called Clach na stoirm 
('the storm stone’). If taken out of the earth, 
cleaned, and set upright, it will cause a storm to 
arise.^ The Roman geographer Mela tells of a 
stone or rook at the oracle of Ammon, in Cyrenaica, 
having similar powers. It was sacred to tiie south 
wind, and, whenever it was touched by the hand 
of man, a raging wind arose and drove the sands 
along like the waves of the sea.® In the Fiji 
islands there are stones which, if touched, cause a 
strong wind and a rising of the sea, more or less 
violent according to the force used against the 
stone.® 

3. Crystals. — Among stones, crystals, commonly 
of quartz but also of other minerals, have every- 
where attracted the attention of mankind. The 
use of crystals in what is known as scrying or 
crystal-gazing has been dealt Avith in art. Crystal- 
GAZINQ. Scrying has been generally practised by 
both savages and people of the higher civilization ’’ 
for the purposes of divination. But this is prob- 
ably a special application of minerals already 
sacred, arising from their shape, lustre, refractions 
of light, transparency, and other striking proper- 
ties, which have first caused them to be appropri- 
.ated as amulets or reverenced. From pre-historic 
times in Europe they have been valued. In Anglo- 
Saxon graves in England balls and other pieces of 
rock-crystal, and in Frankish graves in Germany 
pieces of rock-crystal and milk-quartz, have been 
found. Balls of crystal have also been discovered 

1 P. D, Hardy, Holy Wells of Ireland, Dublin, 1836, pp. 30, 


S3. 

2 0 . R. Browne, Proc. Royal Irish Academy, Srd ser., v. 
[1803] 69. 

3;-’Dyvii. I1889]45. ^ 

1 .T G. Campbell, Wilchcraft and Second Sight in the Sigh- 
land's and Islands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1902, p. 93. 
s De Situ Orbis, l.S. '' ® Anthropos, vi. [1911] 724. 

7 Of. J. AVierus, De Prcestipiis Desmonum, Basel, 1677, bk. ii. 
ch 4 •' J. Aubrey, Miscellanies^, London, 1857, p. 154 ; Reginald 
Scol’siscoverie of Wilchcraft (reprint of 1st ed., 1684), ed. 
B. Nicolson, do. 1886, pp. 335, 344, 354, 360, 483. 


in early graves in France, in Germany at Alzay, 
near Mainz, in Denmark near Aarslev in Fyen (the 
tAvo last in Avomen’s graves), in a sepulchre at 
Mycen® in Greece, and also at Rome. They were 
probably amulets, and certainly highly prized.^ 
And the folk-tales of glass-mountains seem to be a 
distant echo of the uncanny properties attributed to 
crystals. Balls of rock-crystal mounted in silver are 
said to be not uncommon in J^an ; but Ave have no 
information as to their use. Pieces of rock-crystal 
brought from a distant part of the island have been 
found hi a pre-historic kitchen-midden in the south- 
Avest of the island of Trinidad.® There is scarcely 
a village in Yucatan without a quartz-crystal or 
other translucent stone called a zaztun, Avhich is 
used for scrying by a diviner. It is first sanctified 
by burning before it gum-copal as an incense and 
by reciting certain magical formulas in an archaic 
dialect.® Numerous quartz-crystals have ‘ been 
found in the ruins at Casa Grande and elscAvhere 
in Arizona, and in fetish-bags buried Avith the 
dead in various parts of the Pueblo country. The 
legends of the Pima and Pueblo traditions shoAv 
that these crystals Avere employed in medical 
practice. The still living tribes of Arizona, 
particularly the Hopi, make use in their rites of a 
variety of stones, among Avhich are ‘ rock-crystals, 
botryoidal stones employed in treating disease or 
by sun priests in rain ceremonies.’^^ The use, of 
quartz-ciystals in the Tusayan rites has been 
described by J. W. FeAvkes,® and that of ‘ a crystal 
supposed to have been brought from the under^ 
most world,’ in the Zniii ntes, by Mrs. M. C. 
Stevenson.® A piece of rock-crystal Avas among 
the sacred objects seen by Charlevoix in a 
mausoleum of the chiefs of the noAv extinct Natchez 
of Louisiana.® Enormous ciystals, sacred stones, 
endoAved Avith poAver to kill or to protect, are 
mentioned in tlie traditions of the Luisenos of 
S. California; and rock-crystals are called ‘the 
raven’s arroAvs ’ and are regarded AA’itb super- 
stitious fear, as is natural AA’hen the}’ are connected 
Avith a bird so much feared.® Among the tribes 
of the North-West candidates for initiation into 
certain secret societies of the Nootka and of the 
ICAvakiutl are supposed to be initiated by haAung a 
magical piece or quartz inserted into their bodies 
by supernatural beings, which h^ the effect of 
killing them. To restore the candidate to life the 
stone must be removed \>y shamans.* A piece of 
rock-crystal is mentioned in the legends of the 
KAvakiutl as given to or throAvn at the hero by a 
supernatural being, and as conferring. the power of 
flying.®® And the neighbouring Catloltq tell of a 
double-headed snake that struck a hunter A\utn a 
spear so that he fell as dead, afterwards giving 
him a transparent stone and leading his soul 
through all lands Avhile his body lay Avhere it fel 
until the soul returned.®® So in S. America, among 
the Kobeua on the borders of Colombia and Brazil, 
in order to initiate a novice as a inedicine-man, o 
piane, an older is said to fetch from ^ y 
mountain certain dupa, or magical white ® > 

Avhich are voided hy the great 
stones he enchants ‘through the 
his head ; and there they eat up the ^ ” 

and the eyes. Brain and eyes become and rfi®l“®“ 

I Proc, Soc. Ant, Scotland, xxvii. 622; Anthropos, viii. (1 
864» 

■i'Amsr. Anlhr., new ser., xix. .19121 n ISO. 

[1883] 245. ^ ^ - risoei l'z3 ik 

» Joum. Amer. Ethnol. and Archmol. 11 . [1892] 76, 123. 

7 xU?k Tl9li) 158, quoting P. P. X. de Charlevoix e 

'Tl! ^L^rke^%60th Meeting of RHt. Assoc. [1890] p. 600 
Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1897, p. 633. 

10 Boas, Indianische SageUt pp. 162, 165. 

II Ib. p. 82. 
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dupa.’^ It is not expressly said that these stones 
are crystals. It is certain, however, that crystals 
play a large part in the magical practice of the 
tribes of the northern part of S. America. They 
are part of the stock-in-trade of the piaye ; they 
are inserted in the calabash which forms his 
rattle ; they are employed for charming, bewitch- 
ing, or cursing others. Macusis and Wapisianas 
are described by R. Schomburgk as ‘ cutting each 
other’s legs as a remedy for over-fatigue,’ with a 
piece of rock-crystal, an _ instrument to which 
they ascribed particular virtue.® A more recent 
traveller describes the Andoke (also on the borders 
of Colombia and Brazil) -as placing great faith in 
magicd stones. "When treating a patient, they 
lay stones on him. 


•The medicine-man gazes on them abstractedly till a degree 
ol sell-induced trance is established. He will then break out 
into a Irenzj’, stamp, shout and brandish his rattle.' They ‘ are 
also used lor magical rubbing.’ The only ones which the 
traveller succeeded in seeing * are ol quartz, somewhat roughly 
made flat discs, worn smooth by continual use.’ s 

The Carib medicine-man is believed to send them 
into the body of any one whom he desires to 
render sick, and, if called on for aid, to eject them 
afterwards.^ . 

In all parts of Australia the same virtues are 
ascribed to quartz-crystals and other shining 
stones. In New South Wales none of the medi- 
eine-man’s possessions is more reverenced than 
qnartz-crysl^s ; they are held to possess marvellous 
powers.® They are sucked from the bodies of the 
sick, presumably first sent there by magical power.® 
They are used for rain-making.’ In Queensland 
they -are believed to be falling stars and are 
treasured by the natives with mysterious secrecy 
and used for incantation.® North and south, east 
and west, in the Australian continent quartz and 
rock-crystals are used for magical purposes ; they 
are an essential part of the medicine-man’s outfit, 
and they are buried Avith him.® They are made 
Me of m the puberty ceremonies.’® In Central 
Australia, and probably elseAvhere, it is believed 
that at the initiation of a medicine-man the spirits 
implant in the body of the candidate a supply of 
these stones, upon which he is subsequently able 
to draw for the purposes of his craft.” Finally, in 
New South Wales, among the tribes of which the 
nearest approach to a belief in a divinity is found, 
these crystals are distinctly connected with Dara- 
mnlun, Baiame, or vvhatever the chief personage of 
their mythology may be called. He it is who 
gives the crystals ; and his own body in his camp 
on a high mountain or in the heavens, where he 
now presides, is itself partly a great crystal.’® _ 
Among the Melanesians of New Guinea pieces 
of onartz, both crystalline and vein-quartz, are 
nsed in sorcery for the purpose especially of caus- 
-ing death to an enemy; and they are part of a 

.j’^-.Koeh-Grunherg, ZxceiJahrt unter den Indianem, Berlin, 
iyio, ii, 165. 

PP- 352. 

T. Whiflen, The North-West Amazons, London, 1916, p. 184. 
iO. p, 3#9. 
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'd^rxvi, (1887) 57. 

9B oc' Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, pp. 

*5,48,74, 76, SO, 137. 

P Roth, N. Queensland Bthnog. Bull. v. P903] 8; 

Australian Race, Melhoume, 1886-87, iii. 29. 
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^Ira7ian legendary Tales, London, 1898, p. 80, Etiahlayi 
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sorcerer’s outfit. Quartz pebbles are considered of 
deadly potency.’ A tale reported from a Fijian 
source relates the gift by a supernatural being of a 
crystal which showed anything he wished to one 
who looked into it. The person to whom it had 
been given learned remedies for disease in this way 
and practised them with success ; hut he was 
eventually imprisoned when the Government heard 
of it.® The Dusuns of British N. Borneo carry 
quartz-crystals as amulets.® Among the Sea 
Dayaks of Sarawak every medicine-man possesses 
a piece of _ quartz-crystal, ivhich, when called in to 
attend a sick man, he consults to ascertain ivhere 
tlie escaped soul of the jiatient has hidden (scrying), 
so that he may fetch it hack. But he does not 
appear to make any further use of it in his cere- 
monies.® Some at least of the S. African Bantu 
value a piece of crystallized feldspar and wear it 
round the neck as an amulet. They believe it to 
he brought down in the lightning and to be found 
when a flash strikes the earth.® A celebrated 
rain-doctor in Mashonaland owed his power to a 
small white stone, probably a piece of feldspar or 
quartz.® In Portuguese E. Africa the medicine- 
man uses hot pieces of quartz-crystal to heat the 
drink in the poison ordeal, doubtless because of 
their supposed magical effect.’ 

4. Stone money. — One of the most curious 
applications of stone is the use of large solid disks, 
or wheels of it, as money, or a medium of ex- 
change, on the island of Yap, or Uap, a westerly 
outlier of the Caroline group in Micronesia. 

These wheels consist ot limestone or arragonite quarried and 
shaped in Babelthuap, one of the Pelew Islands, 400 miles to 
the southward. They vary in diameter from one foot to twelve 
feet, and each of them has in the centre a hole lor the insertion 
ot a pole suflflciently large and strong to bear the weight and 
facilitate transportation. They are known as fei. The lime- 
stone of which they are composed, to be of the highest value, 
must be flue, white, and of dose grain. It is described os 
• somewhat like quartz, bub not so translucent, nor of so fine a 
grain.’ They are cut as nearly circular as primitive resources 
permit. The hole in the centre is roughly about one-sixth ol 
the total diameter. From their size and weight they are 
frequently not capable of being stored in the native houses ; 
and, since they are not easily stolen, they are (perhaps more 
often than not) kept outside. Thus, ns one traveller says, ‘ they 
are more for show and ornament than for use.’ The houses of 
the richer men, and the failu, or pabai, the men’s house where 
the men live and bold their councils and assemblies, in every 
Tillage have their fronts adorned with fei that testify to the 
wealth of the inmates. The value depends not only on the size, 
but also on the quality of the materiah 

It need not be said that the islanders have also 
other currency, of smaller value but more portable, 
consisting of pearl-shells and sacred mate (called 
umhul) of banana fibre.® 

Ltterattob.— This is mostly found in ethnographical works, os 
indicated in the foregoing pages. It may, however, be useful 
to refer to the classified list of rude stone monuments, in 
S. Reinach, Culies, mythes, et religions, Paris, 1905-12, iii. 364. 
Lord Avebury, Origin of Civilization^, London, 1889, pp. 307- 
316, gives a general account of stone- worship. A useful general 
account ol the monuments themselves by J. W. Fewkes is 
given in Great Stone monuments in Bistory and Geography 
{‘Smithsonian Mise. Collections,’ vol. Ixi. no. 6), Washington, 
1013 ; a similar account of the rude stone monuments of India 
by W. Crooke, in Proc. Colteswold Field Club, xv. [1005] 
117 ft. See also, for those in the Nilgiri Hills, W. H. R. Rivers, 
The Todas, London , 1906, p. 438 ff. An account of stone cults 
in the Gneco-Turkish area is given by F. W. Haslnck in 
BSA xxi. [1914-16]. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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magic and religion in all countries, and it is one 
of the most persistent. In the case of meteoric 
stones, which fall from the sky, veneration may 
well seem natural ; hut it is not confined to such. 
Stones of unusual colour or shape have frequently 
attracted veneration ; and this nas even been ex- 
tended in modem Greece and Asia Minor to 
■wrought stones from temples, or even marbles 
hearing inscriptions. 

We may trace three stages in stone-worship in 
Greece. In the first the stone, in virtue of some- 
thing strange about it — its colour, its shape, or 
some curious fact in regard to its ^pearance or 
history — is worshipped as a fetish. In the second 
it is regarded as the chosen seat of some divine 
power, some god or hero. In the third it is vener- 
ated in connexion with some interesting event in 
mythic history. 

(1) In the pre-historic age of Greece stone pillars 
seem to have been objects of veneration. Several 
were discovered by Arthur Evans in the great 
pre-historic palace at Cnossus in Crete. They 
were usually dedicated, so to speak, by cutting on 
them the sacred sign of the double-axe, the symbol 
of the Cretan deity afterwards called Zeus. To 
this age must also Delong, in the main, what we 
have called the first stage in the worship of stones, 
whether natural or radely cut into conical shape. 
Such fetishism no doubt survived into the classical 

g eriod on many sites, though, as is natural, the 
istorians and poets of Greece make little mention 
of it ; and later writers, such as Pausanias and 
Plutarch, are apt to interpret it through the 
medium of myth. Theophrastus, however, in the 
4th cent. B.o., gives us, as a mark of the super- 
stitious man (Seia-idalfim), that he udll pour oil on 
the already oily stones which stand at the cross- 
ways, and not pass on until he has prostrated 
himself and worshipped.* This rubbing or anoint- 
ing with oil or with fat seems to have been the 
chief element of the ritual in regard to sacred 
stones. 

Somewhat more elaborate was the cultus of a 
stone among the iEnianes of Thessaly. They 
made sacrifices to it, and placed on it the fat of 
the victims.® This is an extreme case; and the 
people told a mythical story to account for the 
custom. 

Greek necklaces are extant in which -wrought 
flints or small meteoric stones are enclosed in gmd- 
work ; and it has been supposed, with great proba- 
bility, that they were regarded as bringing luck. 
We may perhaps have here the origin of the use of 
precious stones in jewellery. 

(2) The second stage, in which a stone is re- 
garded as the chosen seat and representative of a 
deity, was exemiilified in many places in Asia 
Minor and Greece. One of the most, noted of 
these primitive symbols occurs on the coins of 
Paphos in Cyprus. The place of honour in the 
temple of Aphrodite in that city was held by a 
conical stone, which stood for an image of the 
goddess. Similar conical stones may be found on 
the coins of Apollonia in Illyria and many other 
places. When Pausanias visited Greece, he found 
in many places, in the open air, stones which were 
called by the names of the deities. 

At Phars 0 in Aohaia, he writes, ‘in the market-place there 
stand about thirty squared stones : these the people of Phane 
revere, giving: to each stone the name of a god.’ ‘ In the olden 
time,’ he adds, ‘all the Greeks worshipped unwrought stones 
instead of images.’® 

Many such stones, unwrought or rudely shaped, 
held their place in sacred shrines at a later time. 
In the old gymnasium at Megara^ was a stone in 
the form of a small pyramid, which was called 
Apollo Carinus. A mere stone stood for Herakles 
1 Characters, oh. xvL ® Plutarch, Qwest. Grcee. 13. 

3 VIL xxii. 3. * Pavs. I. xliv. 8. 


at Hyettus ; and in some of the most important 
temples of Greece stones retained their place of 
honour. Eros at Thespife was represented by an 
unwrought stone,* and the Graces at Orchomenus 
by stones which fell from the sky. In later Greece 
we have relics of the worship of the deities in such 
primitive forms in the representation of > Apollo in 
the streets by mere columns and the frequent 
placing of the heads of Hermes and Dionysus on 
square pillars called ‘ Herms.’ 

Coins of the Roman age enable us to trace step by step the 
process by which these sacred stones were gradually trans. 
formed into the human image.2 At Eraesa in Syria the temple 
image was a mere conical stone, like the omphalos presemd at 
Delphi; at Perga in Pamphylia the head of a deity emerges 
from the top of a pyramidal stone ; at Ephesus the figure of the 
goddess Artemis, ‘ the image which ■ fell from heaven,’ has 
articulate head and feet ; but the body is not much more than 
a cone. At Samos, Aphrodisias, and Euromus we find on the 
coins primitive figures, articulate above, but ending below in a 
mere shapeless trunk. And, though such images, in the 6th 
and 4th centuries, were often removed to make way for the 
noble productions of the Greek chisel, they often returned to 
their place of honour some time before the Christian era. 


(3) The third stage was reached when stones 
were no longer regarded as the dwelling-places of 
deities, but were held sacred in virtue of some 
mytholomcal stoiy connected •with them; e.g., a 
stone at Troezen, in Argolis, was said to have been 
the scene of the purification of Orestes after the 
murder of his mother. Another at Gytheium was 
the seat, sitting on which he had recovered from 
his madness.* Curiously, this stone was locally 
called Zeus Cappotas, or ‘the Reliever,’ whence 
it is clear that the story about Orestes is a- later 
and rationalizing tale. Close to the altar of Apollo 
at Thebes was a stone, called ‘the Chastener’ 
(aio^povurriip), which Athene had hurled at Herakles 
when he was mad, and attempting to slay his 
father Amphitryon.* Probably in all these cases 
the stone had been held sacred from early times, 
and the story was an invention of a later age. 

The most noted sacred stone in Greece was the 
conical stone at Delphi, often figured on coins and 
vases as covered with woollen fillets.^ No doubt 
in early times it was held in honour as intrinsically 
sacred. But in later times the story told in regard 
to it was that it was the stone which Cronus had 
been induced to swallow in the place of the infant 
Zeus, whom his father wanted to make away with. 
This barbarous story was softened or superseded 
by the poets. Pindar attributes the sanctity of 
the stone to the belief that it was the exact centre 
of the earth, theyijs 6pi<pa.'h6s.^ Zens, it was said, 
had let fly two eagles from the two ends of the 
earth, ana they had met at Delphi. This state- 
ment, of course, from the scientific point of ''amy 
has no basis. But the whole process of thought 
in regard to the stone, first magical, then mytho- 
logical, and then pseudo-scientific, is very interest- 
ing and instructive. It is curious that 
connexion between a stone and an oracle is found 
elsewhere. The chief oracle of the Mandan Imhans 
of America was situated at a great stcme, whither 
deputations resorted to seek divine guidance. 

Though the ■e'vidence is scanty, we cannot dquot 
that in Italy a similar range of ideas prevailed. 
Lucian® mentions a Roman, named Rutilianus, 
who furnishes a parallel to the superstitious man 
of Theophrastus. He was a gentleman and , an 
official; but, whenever he saw a sacred stone 
anointed with oil or adorned ivith garlands, he 
would straightway fall on his knees, or, standing 
bv it, utter prayers for various boons. . . 

Two stones which were probably originally 


2 p. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, ^ ' 

3 PauB. II. xxxi. 4, III. xxii. 1. “ " 

6 Tyth. iv. 131 ; Strabo, ix. p. 419 ; ‘London, 

6 J. 6. rirazer, Fausamass Description of Greece, 

398, iv. 165. 
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fetishes play an important part in Roman history. 
In 204 B.O., during the war with Hannibal, the 
Eomans, on the advice -of the Sibylline hooks, 
imported from Pessinus in Asia Minor the stone 
which was there regarded as the dwelling-place 
of the mother-goddess Cyhele. And Cybele 
brought with her to Rome an Oriental cultus and 
a trmn of priests. Again, in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
the emperor Elagahalus introduced at Rome the 
veneration of the sacred stone at Eraesa which was 
regarded as the seat of the Oriental sun-god, and 
which appears in a chariot on the coins of the 
emperor. 

Until the end of paganism there was in places 
apart from stir and progress a cult of stones. 
Arnobius, e.g., who wrote in Africa about A.D. 
300, says,* in regard to his pagan life, that, when 
he saw a sacred stone, he adored it, as if some 
virtue dwelt in it. And in fact such superstitions 
have not yet disappeared. In the Annual of the 
British School at Athens for 1914-16 F. W. Haslnck 
gives an account of the stones still held sacred in 
Greece and Turkey. Some of these may have kept 
their place from remote antiquity; hut in some 
cases they are architectural fragments, or even 
marbles bearing inscriptions, which must have 
come to honour in comparatively recent times. 
The veneration of stones, in modem as in ancient 
times,^ is a matter not so much of date as of 
seclusion from the paths of education and progress. 
In Turkey, at the present day, the people often 
break up inscribed marbles in the hope of finding 
mid inside them ; and, as this hope can scarcely 
be based on experience, it may well be a relic of 
the early veneration of stones. 

Lmnunms. — F. Lenormant, art. ‘Batylia,’ in Daremberg- 
SagUo ; J. G. Frazer, Pausanxas's Description of Qreece, 6 vols., 
London, 1898, Index, «.». ‘Stone.’ P. GARDNER, 

STONES (Indian). — i. Stages in stone- 
worship,— The worship of stones is widely spread 
throughout India, and assumes numerous and 
varied forms. In the first place, a distinction must 
be_ drawn between the pre-animistic and the 
animistic conception of sanctity in the stone. 
In the former the stone is regarded as sacred or 
tabu because it is vaguely conceived to possess 
some innate power which causes fear or reverence ; 
in the latter the stone is believed to be the abode 
of some spirit. But in many cases it is not easy 
to separate these two forms of sanctity with any 
approach to precision. 

‘ All the various functions of these stones, prophetic, katharKo, 
prophylactic, etc., are only various manifestations of its [the 
aerolitio stone’s] supernatural power. In primiMve days a 
sacred stone Is a god of all wort.’® 

(a) The jpre-animistic stage, — Here the stone is 
feared or reverenced mainly because its appearance 
is queer or uncanny, or because the circumstances 
of Its discovery or erection suggest some tragical 
occurrence which continues to invest the place with 
a sense of awe or terror. 

Thus, throughout India, we find ‘the worship of a stone 
oddly shaped, of a jutting piece of rock, a huge boulder lying 
Jlono in the plam, a circle of stones, a peculiar mark on the 
hill-side or a hummock atop, an ancient caned pillar, a 
milestone unexpectedly set up where none was before, with 
strange hieroglyphics, a telegraph post, fossils with their shell 
marks ; in fact, any object of the kind that catches attention 
as being out of the common way.’S 

As instances of this class of belief, some curious 
fossils found near a Muhammadan shrine at Girar 
m the Wardha district are supposed to be stock- 
in-trade of two Banjara traders who mocked the 
raint, and their wares were turned into stone.^ 
Some stones may be simply commemorative or 
used for some magical purpose. 

1 Adv. Genies, i. 39. 

^ J. E. Harrison, JHSxix. [1899] 237. 

_°A. 0. Lyall, Asiatic Studies", London, 1897, i. Ilf.; cf. 
h. Wcstermarck, 3/7, London, 1906-03, ii. 592 f. 

R. V. Russell, Wardha Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1906, i. 27 f. 


Among the Bhils, after a birth, the mother emears a spot 
outside her hut with cowdung marked with lines of turmene. 
In the midst of the figure thus made she places five stones, 
corresponding to the number of days which have elapsed since 
the birth, and. Ijivdncf rrmnd fbpm rtipppo of eV.« 



possibly a ina^(2al cnurui to umi^ gouu iuuk on me cniia.i xne 
Kurumbas, a forest tribe of S. India, place an ordinary stone 
in a cave ; it is not a lifigat and they call it Hiriadera, * great 
god/ 2 


Or, again, the appearance or position of a stone 
suggests a tragedy. 

Such is the baghaut, or ‘ tiger cairn,' a pile of stones erected 
on the spot where a man has been killed by a tiger, to which 
every passer-by odds a stone.3 Another case is that of Dantan 
Deo, ‘ the deity with the teeth,’ embodied in a projecting rook, 
which bears a rude resemblance to a hideous grinning skull, 
with enormous teeth.* In many instances curiously formed 
natural monoliths are supposed to represent a bride and bride- 
groom with their escort, as in the case of Dulha Deo.® In 
Bombay curiously cleft rocks or crags at Sfatheran and in the 
Poona district commemorate a similar tragedy, caused by the 
opening of the hill-side which engulfed the party.® In the 
Vlzagapatam district some stones near a river pool represent 
a Banjayk (9.V.) and his pack bullock, turned into stone by the 
enrse of the king of the fishes for killing and eating one of the 
sacred fish.7 In the Himalaya a botyfaglr came to a mountain 
to worship and accomplished his pilgrimage. But he incurred 
the displeasure of the god by returning to ask some favour, 
and was turned into a rock, which now appears white at 
sunrise, red at midday, and green at sunset.® 

Aerolites or meteoric stones, often foimd in 
India,® fall into the same class, it being ‘probably 
easier, even for the naive imagination of early 
men, to conceive of a stiff log-like idol descending 
thence than of a seated divinity shot from the 
sky, throne and all.’*® In India some_ of these 
stones are worshipped as lihgas; one in Bengal 
is called Adbhutnatha, ‘ the miraculous god.’ ** 

A famous stone, hung from an iron chain in the tomb of 
Mahmud at Bijapur, was said to he a meteorite brought from 
Arabia, and was believed to protect the building from lightning ; 
it has now been proved to be a piece of nephrite or jade.*® 

(6) The animistic stage. — In some of the instances 
already given we approach the animistic stage, 
where the stone is conceived to be the abode of a 
spirit. In the instances which follow this belief 
is clear. 


In Burma some septs of the Karen tribe keep In their houses 
stones to which they make offerings of blood ; os a member of 
the tribe explained, ‘ If they do not give it blood to eat, it will 
cat them.’ 

Some of these stones are supposed to give good 
crops of rice, others to be the embodiment of 
benevolent spirits, which, however, sometimes turn 
ont to be malevolent ; others are supposed to kill 
persons whom their owners dislike.*® At a later 
stage these vague spirits become identified -with 
special gods and receive definite names. 

In the Deccan, at the full moon of Sept.-Oot., each Kunbi 
collects in his field six stones which he assumes to represent 
the five PSpdava heroes of the itahabharata and their mother 
Kunti; he smears them with lime and spots of red paint, 
breaks a coconut before them, and offers food.H The Shanars, 
palm-tree tappers of Mysore, worship a male and a female deity, 
which, on holy days, ore represented by t«-o rude stones, 
taken up for the occasion ; during the rite they are placed in 
a shed, but afterwords they ore thrown away and neglected.*® 


1 BG xii. [18S0] 87. 

9 G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarfa, London, 

1893, p. 235. . 

5 PR® i. 267 f. This mode of averting evil has been discussed 
by J. G. Frazer, GR®, pt. vL, The Scapegoat, London, 1913, 
p. 16 ff., who explains ft as a means of purification, the evil 
being thought to he embodied in the missile which is thrown 
away (ib. p. 23 f.). 

4 PR® i. 119. 0 76. i. 119 f. 

6 BG xiv. [1882] 235, xvin. iii. [1885] 141 ; for similar legends 

in Europe see J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., London, 
1880-88, iv. 1446 f. , ,, , 

7 E. Thurston, Castes and Tnbes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 
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13 F. Buchanan, A Journey from Madras through , . . Mysore 
Canata, and Malabar, Iiondon, 1807, ii. 385, 416. 
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In a temple of Durga at Manipur a rough blacfc stone, apparently 
quite unworked, represents the goddess.i In Bengal, at the 
close of the festival which commemorates the end of the 
menstrual period of Mother Earth, a stone representing the 
goddess is jjlaced erect on the ground ; the top is painted with 
vermilion ; it is purified by bathing, and decked with flowers, 
and offerings of milk and fruits are made to it.2 The image of 
Asapurpa Mata, ‘ she who fulfils desires,’ at Madh in Cutch, is 
a red-painted rook, about 6 ft. high and 6 ft. broad at the base, 
narrowing to a point at the top, with some vague resemblance 
to the human form. People w'alk round it, and the chief 
annually saorifices seven male buffaloes before it.3 In Gujarat 
many of the gods of the forest tribes are represented by stones. 
Vaital Dev, a hill-god, is a stone about 4 ft. high ; Simadia Dev, 
a red-coloured stone under a sacred tree, is worshipped at 
marriages.4 In the Central Provinces, Bhaifisasur, the buffolo- 
god, is a stone placed in evei^ field, sometimes one or two for 
the whole village. It is worshipped when a cow runs dry or the 
milk goes bad. Muthiya Deo, the divine watchman, is a stone 
smeared with vermilion at the meeting of the village cross- 
roads.® Ghatoiya, ‘lord of the crossing’ (ghdf), is a round 
stone placed on a platform near fords, and Khedapati or 
Khepnata, ‘ deitj' of the village site-mound ’ (khera), is a stone 
worshipped at sowing-time and harvest.® In Kolhapur the 
local god, Jotiba, and his consort, Yamai, dwell in rough 
stones.^ All over N. India the collective gods of the hamlet 
are represented by a pile of stones of the most heterogeneous 
kind— water-worn pebbles, flint hammers, fragments of carved 
stone from ancient buildings, and the like — all arranged under 
the sacred tree of the hamlet.® 

2. Stones used in orthodox Hindu worship. — 
Many stones are used in worship by Brfihmans 
and other high castes. Among the Hindus 
generally particular respect is paid to stones 
which appear spontaneously and bear no marks 
of human work. They are knowm as svayambhu, 
‘self-existent,’ chiselling being regarded as dis- 
turbing and oii'ensive to the indwelling spirit. 
Many of the most famous lingas and other holy 
stones are of this kind.® 

The ^dlagr&ma, a black ammonite, found in the Nepal river 
Gapdaki, from its curious interstices and other markings, is 
regarded as the abode of Vifpu.i® Bairagls (g.v,) ate specially 
careful about the idlagrama", they will not eat without 
worshipping it, and, when so doing, they cover their heads with 
a piece of cloth upon which the name of Rama is inscribed.!! 
Smarta Brahmans in S. India use five stones in their domestic 
worship— the idlagrdma, representing Vispu ; the vdx^a-Unga, 
a white stone, Siva ; a piece of red Jasper, Gapefa ; a bit of 
metallic ore, Parvati, or a ftrtga-yoni, Siva-Parvati ; a piece of 
pebble or crystal, the sun.!* 

3. Worship of special stones. — Worship of 
certain stones is specially important : the boundary- 
stone, the ‘navel-’ or village-stone, the death- 
and memorial-stone, the bride-stone, and the 
grindstone. 

(a) The boundary-stone. — ^The best examples of 
this come from S. India. H. Whitehead connects 
this cult Muth the totem sacrifice, the totem animal 
being slain that its blood may be shed and may 
thus secure the presence of the totem deity at a 
particular spot, which then becomes tabu. To 

E revent violation, the place is marked by a simple 
eap of stones, or by an upright stone-pillar, which 
would perhaps be sprinkled with the blood. 

The bounda^-stone, in India and elsewhere, 
marks the division between the cultivated area 
and the waste, a margin of separation between the 
sacred and the profane, within which the sacred 
processes of domestic life and husbandry might 
go on, undisturbed by dangers — human, spiritual, 
or Avhat not — coming from the profane world 


1 T. 0. Hodson, The Sleitheis, London, 190S, p. 102. 

* Census of India, 1901, vi., Bengal, pt i. p. 189. 

3 BG V. [1880] 233 f. 4 /ft. ij. j. [igoy 292. 

BR. V. Russell, Betul Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1907, i. 64; 
Chhinduara Gazetteer, 1907, L 446 f. 

6 BusseU, Bamoh Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1906, i. 36. 

1 BG xxiv. [1886] 300. ® PR* i. 97. 

9 M. Monier-WUliams, Brahmanism and Rintfuisiii!, London, 
1891, p. 69 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895, 


p. 328. 

10 W. Ward,Fiew of the Hist, Lit., and Relig. of the Bindoodi, 
Serampore, 1816, ii. 221 ff.; V. Nagam Alya, Manual 0 / 
Travancore, Trivandrum, 1906, ii. 65 n. ; M. A. Macauliffe, The 
Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, v. 78, n. 2._ 

11 Thurston, i. 132. !* 7^ - 

IS ‘ The Village Deities of India,' Bull. Madras Museum, v. 
[1907] 181 ff.. The Village Gods of S. India, Oxford, 1916, 
p. 146ff. 


beyond,! Throughout' India the boundary-stone 
and its cults ensure the protection of the hamlet 
from foreign (and therefore hostile) spirits. , Some 
tribes ■u'orship a god of boundaries, like Sundi 
Pennu of the Kandhs; others practise propitiation 
of foreim spirits at the boundary {dimanta pujana), 
when the party of the bridegroom arrives to fetch 
the bride.*' In the Central Provinces there is a 
tree or stone worshipped as Miroi Deo, god of 
boundaries, to whom, in times of sickness, worship 
is done by hanging small flags on his shrine and 
by ottering goats ; in the Betul district, at the 
Dasaiira festival, the bhumlid, or medicine-man, 
installs Dongar Deo, god of hills, on the boundary; 
he is believed to avert calamities for the coming 
year.® In Trichinopoly, at the propitiation of the 
boundary-goddess, the priest carries a pot full of 
boiled rice and the blood of a sacrificed lamb to 
the boundary-stone, walks round the stone three 
times, and at the third circuit smashes the . pot 
on a second smaller stone at the foot of the 
boundary-stone.* In Mysore these stones are often 
adopted into the cults of the higher gods, by carving 
on them Saiva or Vaisnava symbols.* In Gujarat 
Khetrpal, ‘tract-guardian,’ the boundary-god, is 
represented by a stone on which is carved the 
figure of a horse.® In S. India such stones are 
held in great respect, are worshipped at, the 
festivals of the village-goddesses, and may be 
known by their shortness and the oily incrustation 
caused by constant anointing; in Vizagapatam, 
when cholera appears, sacrifice is made at the stone, 
and crows’ or peacocks’ feathers are hung across 
the paths, or a broom is suspended to brush away 
all evil influences.! 

(b) Village-stones . — In S. India such stones are 
knoum as ‘ navel ’-stones. With these we may 
compare the omphalos [g.v.), or ‘ navel,’ at Delphi, 
for which there are numerous parallels in many 
parts of the world.® 

In the middle of the threshold of nearly all the 
gateways of mined forts in the Bellary district 
there is a roughly cylindrical or conical stone, 
knovim as the ‘navel’ or ‘middle’ stone [hoddu- 
rdyi), planted there when the fort was built, and 
marking its limits. Before so'wing, the village 
oxen are worshipped and driven past the stone 
to the sound of music; a mock combat follows 
between the owners of the cattle, each trying to 
drive his beast , first through the gateway, and 
omens are taken from the colours of the animals; 
if a white ox 'wins, white crops, like cotton, or 
white millet, will prosper in the coming year ; H 
red, those with red grains, like red milmt, will 
thrive.® In Mysore this cattle-stone is a rough 
slab, about 4 ft. high and 3 ft. broad, set upon a 
stone platform about 14 ft. broad. When cattle 
suffer from sore feet, the' O'wner pours curds o'rer 
the stone for their recovery; charms against the 
evil eye and other dangers are engraved on stones, 
called ‘amulet-stones’ (yantra-hallu), which are 
often erected at the entrances of villages.* 
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In other parte of the country villnEre-stonea, embodying the 
lock of the community, are erected. The Garos erect sacrificial 
(tones at the entrance pt any large village. They are rough, 
unhewn stones, set up in the ground without any attempt at 
regularity, and seldom more than 3 it. high. They are regarded 
with much reverence, and may never be removed. When a 
village site is changed, the stone remains, and the villagers 
return to the old stone for the annual ceremony. When the 
time ol sacrifice arrives, the stones are decked with crowns 
made of bamboos, and sacrificial emblems are placed near them. 
Swords are brought out and planted, point upwards, in the 
hollow ends of a row of short bamboos. The priest slays the 
victim, and smears its blood on the stones. In some cases each 
stone appears to represent a particular guardian-spirit, and is 
given a name accordingly.! Among the Lusheis, when the 
season for the jungle clearance (jhfim) begins, the Chim clan 
kill a dog at a stone placed cast of the village ; as soon as it 
grows dark, men and women drink and dance round the etone.2 
Ihe Fahariyas of Ohoba Nagpur sacrifice to their guardian 
stones and anoint them with red lead and oil.3 

The worship of such stones is closely associated 
with the cult of sacred trees. The Skr. word 
chaiiya {q.v.) means ‘a funeral pile or grave, a 
monument or tombstone,’ and also ‘ a sacred tree,’ 
like the fig, ‘ growing in or near a village and held 
in veneration by the villagers, a place of sacrifice 
or religions worship, an altar.’ ■* In some villages 
in S. India ‘the deity is represented simply by 
a stone pillar standing in a field, or on a stone 
platform under a tree, or in a small enclosure sur- 
rounded by a stone wall.’ ° The Kurumbas worship 
a block of stone under a tree, by the name Gurun- 
atha, ‘lord teacher.’® In Mysore serpent-stones 
are set up on a platform facing the rising sun, 
under kees, one of which is invariably a sacred 
fig, which represents a female, and the other a 
margosa, a male.'' Among the Garos near the 
stones erected by the tribe to commemorate a 
tragic death either a mandal-tree (Erythrina 
suberosa) or an Euphorbia cactus is planted.® The 
shrine of the village-deities in N. India always 
consists of a pile of stones collected under a sacred 
tree, usually a species of fig. 

(e) Death- ana memorial-stones . — In many cases 
the stone is designed to form a home for the spirits 
of the dead or to serve as a memorial of them. 

_ In ‘VV. India the ‘life-stone’ {jiv-khddd) is used 
m the funeral rites. The Bhois of Bombay keep 
the stone with which, at the cremation, the water- 
jar is broken by the chief mourner in the house 
for the ten days of mourning. On the tenth day 
the chief mourner goes to the river with the ‘ life- 
grain and a copper coin to it or to the 
spirit immanent in it, and bathes it thrice. Then 
the Brahman priest, muttering spells and prayers, 
flings the stone into the water, thus finally dis- 
posing of the spirit.® Among the Chodhras, on the 
fourth day after a death, a spirit medium, accom- 
panied by the friends of the dead man, sits in the 
dcvdsthan, a plot of ground set apart near each 
mage for the spirits of their forefathers, in order 
that they may not wander through want of shelter 
company. He kills a fowl, letting some of 
blood fall upon the ‘life-stone.’ Then he 
offers grain and butter, paints the stone red, con- 
secrates it to the spirit of the dead man, and in 
some cases covers it with a quaintly ornamented 
dome of clay. Near the stone the friends set a 
small clay cow or she-buffalo for a woman, and a 
horse for a man.'® 
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By an extension of the belief that the spirit 
immediately after death takes refuge for a time in 
the ‘death-stone,’ and may be disposed of if the 
survivors fling it into water, it is believed that the 
spirit may be embodied in a memorial-stone, raised 
on or near the grave, before which offerings are 
placed to propitiate the ghost. 

The most typical case of such memorial-stones is found among 
the Khasis.i The same custom prevails among other tribes on 
the frontier of Assam. Among the Lushais a big upright stone 
is erected in the centre of the memorial-platform, and on it 
* various figures are roughly outlined, representing the deceased 
and sometimes his wives and children, and the various animals 
that he has killed.’ 2 Among the Old Kukis the atone is erected 
in anticipation of death or at the funeral, and the corpse of a 
village officer is carried, from left to right, round his memorial- 
stone.s Among the Nagas the custom of erecting such stones is 
closely connected with ancestor-worship. A man will erect a 
stone in the name of his father, from whom he believes he will 
receive help, should need arise. Hence the preservation of the 
stone is associated with the luck of the family, and a man erects 
a stone if he desires to found a family .4 The Mikirs erect on the 
grave of a great man a tall upright stone, with a broad stone 
supported on short uprights ; on the latter offerings for the 
spirit are placed.^ 

Among the Mup^as of Bengal, at the death of a leading man, 
a great atone is dragged by several men to the burial-ground. 
Some wealthy men prepare the stone in anticipation of death. 
Near the stone a deep hole is dug for the reception of the 
cinerary nm. These massive gravestones mark all ancient 
villages.® 

In W. India similar stones are erected by the forest tribes. 
The Naiks of Gujarat, a year after a death, with the help of a 
holy man (bhagat), bring a stone from a river-bed and set it up 
as a memorial. The bhagat or a member of the family smears 
the stone with red lead, kills a hen, and sprinkles its blood on 
the stone. The Uata, the Mother-goddess, possesses the bhagat, 
who trembles all over, and s.ays to the ^irit of the dead man : 
‘ See that you do not disturb this family 1 ’ After the rite the 
hen is roasted and eaten by the family. A similar offering is 
made annually at the Holi, or spring fire-lestival.7 The Bhils, 
after a death, employ a mason to carve on a stone a figure of 
the deceased on horseback. The stone is washed, daubed with 
red powder, and taken to the village devdsthan, where a goat is 
killed, its blood sprinkled on the stone, and the flesh cooked 
and eaten with ns much spirits as the party can afford to buy.® 
In almost every part of Ka}hi5war, near the entry to villages, 
are stones like tombstones, known as puliyli, or ‘ guardians,' 
erected in memory of Oharans (g.t>.), men and women who 
killed themselves to prevent the capture of the village cattle or 
to recover them from the predatory Ka^his. The name of the 
Charan, the date, and the object of the memorial are inscribed 
on the stone, while a rude sculpture shows the men on horse- 
back killing themselves with sword or spear, and the women 
pressing daggers into their throats.® 

In other parte of Bombay ‘ battle-stones’ are found, carved on 
the top with a funeral urn, and an attendant on each side 
holding a fly-whisk. Below are panels representing battle- 
scenes and worship of the liiiga. These stones are known as 
the ' seven heroes,’ and are much dreaded because their spirits 
are believed to scour the country at nigbt.1® Similar memorials 
of old border fighting are found in Rajputana, and they easily 
develop into the ornamental chhatrl, or cenotaph, which is 
erected to the memory of distinguished men.!! in the same 
class are the sati shrines, memorials of faithful wives who died 
with their lords.!® in S. India these are known as mdstikal 
(maha-sati-kal, ‘holy woman’s stone'); they generally bear 
carvings of a pointed pillar or post, from which projects a 
woman’s bent arm, boloing a lime-fruit, which the satl always 
carried when going to her death.!® 

(d) The bride-stone. — During the marriage cere- 
mony the bride is made to stand on a stone, which 
is in some places held sacred. According to the 
Vedic ritual, ‘ the rice, which had been put into 
a basket, is then taken up, and the stone is placed 
before the bride, who treads upon it with the point 
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of her right foot, •while the OToom recites the 
prayer : " Ascend this stone ; be firm like this 
stone ; distress my foes, and be not subservient to 
my enemies."’^ 

On the same principle, at initiation, a Brahman 
boy is made to stand with hisriglit foot on a stone, 
vyhile the words are repeated ; ‘ Tread on this stone ; 
like a stone be firm.’® In the modern practice, 
at a Brahman wedding, a stone {aiman) is kept 
near the marriage fire, and, at each turn, as the 
bride followed by the ^oom draws near the stone, 
she stops and stands on it until the priest finishes 
reciting a hymn.® The same custom is found 
among the forest tribes. At a MuasI wedding 
seven little heaps of rice and turmeric are arranged 
on a curry-stone. At each turn, ns the pair go 
round, the groom causes the bride to kick away 
one of the heaps, thus dispersing ill-luck ; among 
the Mflndiis tne bride stands on a curry-stone 
placed oh a plough-shaft, supported on sheaves of 
CTass and com, emblems of lortility ; among the 
Orfions the bridegroom stands on a curry-stone 
behind the bride and ■with his toes treads on her 
heels.* 

(c) The grindstone. — This is used in birth and 
marriage ntes as a symbol of fertility. 

Among the Kunbis of Kolaba, when a child is 
bom, the grandmother or some elderly woman of 
the house places a grindstone in the Isnng-in room, 
and on it sets a small image of the tribal goddess 
made of rice-flour. She sprinkles red powder on 
«he image, burns frankincense before it, offers fruit 
and flowers, and, wrapping tbe child in a cloth, 
presents it before the goddess, praying that she 
■will accept the offerings, and be kina to the child.® 
The Ramoshis (q.v.) or Poona worship a^ndstone 
on the fifth day after a birth.* The Govardhan 
Brahmans, on the fifth day after a birth, place four 
stalks of millet on a grindstone, and keep a lamp 
burning all night to scare evil spirits.’ At a 
KunbI wedding a piece of cloth is steeped in tur- 
meric, which scares evil spirits, and a root of tama- 
rind, a holy tree, is placea on the cloth tied to the 
neck of the grindstone.® 

4. Stones possessing magical powers. — Magical 
powers are attributed to many kinds of stones. 

(а) Holed stones. — In many Indian dolmens there 
is a hole in the front slab. Many theories have 
been advanced — that it allows exit for the spirit 
of the dead man ; that it permits offerings being 
passed into the inner chamber ; that it allows an 
arm or other injured limb to be passed within the 
chamber, which possesses curative powers.® All 
holed stones possess magical po^jvers, possibly 
because they afford entrance to a spirit which thus 
occupies the stone. In the same class are the 
cup- and ring-markings found on many stones in 
India and elsewhere.’’ The meaning of these mark- 
ings is obscure. In India a resemblance has been 
traced between them and the hemispherical depres- 
sions on village platforms, into which milk and 
Ganges water are poured to propitiate the malev- 
olent dead.’® 

(б) Creeping through or under sacred stones . — 

I H. T. Colebrooke, Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of 
the Hindus^, London, 185S, p. 1S5. 

a H. Oldenberjf, The Grihya Sutras, pt. U., SBB xxx. I1802J 
U6. 

8 sa xxii. [1884] 8L * Dalton, pp. 194, 234, 262. 

s JBCf xi. [1883] 66. * lb. xviil. i. [1885] 416. 

T/b.p.l61. 8/6, p, 303, 

9 For illustrations see J. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, 
pp. 468, 409, 478 ; lor similar holed dolmens in Europe and India, 
W. C. Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, ii. 027 f ., 708, iii. 723, 763, 768. 

10 Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, 
p. 164 1. : PiJ® ii. Hit; Man, iii. [1903] no. 8, p. 17 fl. ; on promises 
made at holed stones, Scott, The Pirate, note BB. 

II J. H. Rivett-Oornao, Areh. Notes on Ancient ScuXpturings on 
RoeJes in Kumaun, India, Calcutta, 1883. 

18 D. 0, J. Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab Ethnography, Cal- 
cutta, 1883, p. 116. 


The custom of creeping through the orifice of, or 
under, a sacred stone, as a mode of purification 
or as a test of purity, is common in India. At 
Dabhol in Baroda, near a Musalmfin tomb of some 
celebrity, there is an upright slab with a circular 
orifice, which discriminates between thieves and 
honest men. The stoutest man, unjustly charged 
with theft, can creep through it with ease, while the 
thinnest culprit will stick.’ A stone with similar 
magical qualities is found at Bhaunagar, and is 
known as the ‘ window of Truth and Falsehood.’ ® 
At Satrunjaya there is a holed stone, tbe hole 
being called Muktdwara, ‘ door of bliss,’ through 
which any one who can creep is sure of beatitude.® 
People creep through the hole in the Srigundi stone 
at Malabar Point, in order taget rid of the ghost 
of men murdered by them. Sivaji performed this 
rite, probably to get rid of the clinging ghost of 
Afzul Khan, and Kahgunathrao Peshwa to escape 
that of his murdered nephew, Narayanrao.* 

(c) Swearing on sacred stones. — The common 
custom of swearing upon a sacred stone may be 
partly based on the belief that the strength and 
stability of the stone lend confirmation to the oath.® 

The Tangkhul Nagas of Manipur have in their 
village heaps of pecuiiarly-shapett stones on which 
they take oaths.* The Gates swear on a meteorite,’ 
the oath sworn being; ‘May Godra (the god of 
lightning) kill me with one of’ these if I have told a 
lie 1 ’; they also swear by the jfafayrama ammonite.® 
At Tirumala, in the N. Arcot district, the keys of 
the temple jewel-chest used to be placed on a stone, 
which was believed to guard the temple by moving 
round it at night ; one night it killed a man who 
was accidentally locked in ; people now take oaths 
before it, the witness, after bathing, moving round 
the stone in his wet clothing, touching the stone, 
and swearing.® At the shrine of a saint in Cbamp- 
firan, Bengal, there was once an inscribed stone 
by means of which thieves could be detected and 
stolen property recovered; Mah&raja Jang Baha- 
dur is said to have carried it off to Nepal.’® 

[d) Stones which give strength and cure diseases. 
— Some stones are believed to possess . magical 
powers of giving strength and of curing disease. 

In Manipur there is a ‘war-stone,’ which gives 
strength to warriors ; heads taken in a raid were 
shown to it ; no woman may look on the stone lest 
she destroy its powers.” In some of their hamlets 
the Kotos set up curiously carved stones believed 
to possess healing powers, if the member affected 
be rubbed against them.” In Bengal, during a 
cholera epidemic, a woman found a white, glitter- 
ing stone in a tank. She took it home, and tliat 
night an old woman appeared to her in a dream apd 
taught her how to expel the disease by worship- 
ping the stone. She carried out the instructions, 
and tlie stone is now worshipped under the name 
of Didi Thakrun.’® In Central India stonw known 
os Moti Mata, ‘ pearl mother,’ and Lalbai Phuluai, 

‘ dear flower lady,’ are worshipped during epidemics 
of cholera. The bariou, or village medicme-man, 

3 BB vii. [1833] 648. , 

8 A. K. Forhes, Rds Maid, London, 1878, p. 574 1 . 

4^x'xwf'iii. [1894] 6071.; Gazetteer of Bombay Ci^ and 
Island, Bombay, 1909-10, ii. 360. Compare the 

• own as St Willred’s Needle at Ripon Cathedral 
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slays a goat, the head of which, with lemons, 
copper coins, eggs, flowers, etc., is placed in a 
potsherd and oflered to the stone j a small toy cart 
IS placed near the stone, in which it is believed 
that the dreaded spirit may he induced to leave 
the place and take the disease with her.^ The 
Bnimese believe that a cabalistic figure engraved 
on a stone will make it float, and such a stone, if 
buried in a man’s flesh, saves him from drowning. 
Certain stones, said to be found in the heads of 
birds, in trees, and in animals, are prized as amu- 
lets. They keep off sword-thrusts and evil spirits. 
When placed on a child’s face or put into any 
one’s blood, they introduce a spirit ; the person so 
possessed falls into a trance, and may he questioned 
as to the doings of other evil spirits in the neighbour- 
hood.’ With such curative and magical stones may 
be compared the snake-stone and the jewel said to 
be found in the head of a snake.* 

S. Pre-historic stones. — The pre-historic stone 
monuments of India include megalithic graves, 
known as dolmens and cistvaens, caims, and stand- 
ing monoliths. 

An attempt has been made by G. Elliot Smith 
to assign the impulse for the erection of these 
monuments in EuroM, Asia, and Africa to a single 
race starting from Egypt.* This view, as far as 
Europe is concerned, has not met with general 
acceptance.* In the case of India, it is difficult to 
attribute these monuments to a single race enter- 
ing by the land route, because such monuments 
are rarely found in the Panjab or along the routes 
which the so-called Aryans and other invaders 
from Central Asia followed. It seems more reason- 
able to suppose that the dolmen has for its ante- 
type the hut, of which models, to provide for the 
repose of the spirit and for the supply of its food, 
were and are often erected.* If such monuments 
in certain areas assume the megalithic form, it is 
because stones suitable for the purpose are procur- 
able there.. So far as our present knowledge 
extends, the dolmens and other megalithic monu- 
ments of the Beccan and S. India appear to belong 
to the early Iron Age. Some of the three-sided 
open dolmens may have been used as ossuaries, 
like those of the Khasis (g.u.). One difficulty in 
assigning a date, to these erections is that they 
continue to be set up by some of the present tribes. 
Thus the Todas erect funeral -stones, at which 
buffaloes are slain at funerals ; others mark the 
spot where the corpse is laid, or a mound is raised 
for the same purpose. Bub at present no sanctity 
IS attributed to them, and there are no definite 
signs of veneration or worship.’ 

Among the Was of Upper Burma are seen 
collections of boulders with pointed stones in the 
centre. In one village there is a large flat stone 
propped up on several others in dolmen fashion. 
■Itee may have been graves, but they are now 
said to be the abode of the house-spirit-l^ne belief 
not necessarily excluding the other.® The cairn is 
Muauy surrounded by a circle of monoliths, like 
me Vetala circles in the Deccan. Here the circle 
encloses a stone, the god’s house, the stones in the 
mrcle being called his watchmen. It has usually 
wen assumed that such central stones or tumub, 
surrounded by a circle of monoliths, passed into 
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9 D Todas, London. 1906, p. 433 ff. 
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Buddhism in the form of the stupa (q.v.), with its 
elaborately carved railing ; but V. A. Smith derives 
the domical stupa, not from a tnmrdus, but from 
the cmrved roof of bamboos built over a primi- 
tive circular hut-shrine constructed of perishable 
materials.’ 

■ T’mcfery. — ^A curious variety of cairn 

in Baluchistan is that known as the cairn of 
mockery or reproach. 

‘^e stones ol reproach in the Bugtl country . . . tell of some 
tribesman’s black deed, Incest vaay be, or flight from the field, 
or foul murder. Of these cairns there is no mistaking the 
meaning, for they are generally topped by a stone as black as 
the deed itself. And their size alone is enough to suggest that 
the larger cairns dotted about Baluchistan are memorials of 
some famous battle-field. In the Brahui country, ... if a man 
is a miser, his neighbours vent their spleen by piling up a cairn 
against him ; if a man flees from battle, a cairn will commemo- 
rate his cowardice; if a man brings down a fine head, tliere 
will be a cairn where he stood and another where the beast fell ; 
if a man dies heirless, a cairn will be raised to his pitiful memorj-. 
Every little thing seems to prompt the Brahui to pile one stone 
upon another. ... If dry caims lie on the beaten track, they 
grow in height week by week ; each passer-by will add his stone 
to the pile.’ 9 

6. Flint implements. — Flint implements or celts, 
of both the Palteolithic and Neolithic types, are 
found in abundance in many parts of India. 

Some hesitation has been expressed in accepting 
the fact that quartzite implements from the Indiau 
laterite beds belong to the Palceolithic age ; but it 
is now established that not only do the river-drift 
implements of W. Europe and those from the 
Indian laterite display the same general technique, 
but, what is of more importance, they evidently 
belong to the same geological horizon in both 
countries.® 

According toBruco Foote, ‘the geological evidence afforded 
by the formations in which the chipped stone implements of 
PaliBoIithlc type are found indicates— espeoially in the sections 
in Western India— that a great gap, historically speaking, exists 
between the date of deposition of such formations and of the 
beds in which, or on which, the earliest traces ot neolithic man 
are met with. The geological evidence in Southern India, 
though less strikingly clear, points in the same direction.’ < 

No such break occurs between the Neolithio and 
the Iron Age. In fact, even at the present day, 
some tribes use implements made of stone. The 
Andamanese never made celts, but they use a 
quartz flake chipped off, never worked, for shaving 
and tatuing; these are now often replaced by 
flakes of glass obtained from the European settle- 
ments, and they still employ various stones for 
sundry domestic purposes.* Many of the jungle 
tribes still use, or have only recently abandoned, 
stone implements. The Keriyas of Chota Nagpur, 
up to the advent of the Hindus, from whom they 
obtained iron, used axes and grubbers of stone.* 
The Kadu of Mysore use hits of broken glass for 
razors.’ In Bengal the umbilical cord is severed 
■with a sharp-edged piece of bamboo or an oyster 
shell — an interesting survival of the time -when 
metals were unkno'wn.® Strabo® states that the 
Ichthiophagi of Baluchistan possessed no iron.’* 

At the present day it is generally believed that 
celts are thunderbolts {Kepailvio).” Some Madras 
tribes believe them to be the thunderbolts of 
Vi§nu.” 'The Khyens of Assam, when a tree is 
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struck by lightning, search for the thunderbolt, 
and any likely stone is accepted as such, made 
over to the priest, held sacred, and sacrifice is 
made before it as to something sent from heaven.^ 
V. Ball tells of a man finding a stone in a part of 
his field "which had been struck by lightning during 
the preceding night.® The Malayalls of S. India 
place in their shrines celts and other stone imple- 
ments; they do not understand -what they are 
and reverence them accordingly; outside one of 
their villages was found a small stone shrine, 
capped with a stone slab, whereon were stacked 
several Neolithic celts, supposed to be thunderbolts 
sent from heaven.® Similar implements are often 
found at shrines in N. India.* The Nagas believe 
that Neolithic celts found in their country fell from 
heaven, and the Shans of JBurma say that such 
stones fall in their country and are of three kinds 
— one like brass found only by lucky people, others 
which are living, and some which are dead and 
have lost their virtues.® Some of the wild tribes 
of Burma take oaths by drinking water in which 
a stone hatchet or celt (which they believe to be 
a thunderbolt) has been immersed, calling on the 
spirit immanent in the weapon to punish the man 
who commits perjury.® In Sikkim great faith is 
placed in the magical power of celts, or ‘ thunder- 
stones,’ as they are called. The stone is washed 
•with soap in a little warm water, and women are 
made to drink the water in order to ease the pains 
of delivery.® 

LrrERATiTRB. — There appears to be no comprehensive mono- 
graph on the sacred stones o( India. References to some of 
the scattered literature are given in the article. For the 
Indian pre-historio stone monuments see W. C. Borlase, The 
Dolmens of Ireland, London, 1897, iii. 760 fE. ; Meadows 
Taylor, ' Descriptions of the Oaims, Oromlechs, Kiatvaensand 
other Celtic, Druidioal or Scythian Monuments in the Dekhan,’ 
Trans, Royal Irish Academy, xxiv. [1865] 329 S. ; J. W. 
Breeks, An Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments 
of the Rilagiris, London, 1873 ; W. Francis, Gazetteer of the 
Nilgiris, Madras, 1908, i. 94 ff. ; J. Ferg:usson, Rude Stone 
Monuments in all Countries, their Age and Uses, London, 1872, 
p. 452 ff. Numerous papers on the subject will be found in 
JAI, vols. ii., vi., xiii., xvi For the Khasi monuments see 
P. R. T. Gurdon, The Ehasis, Iiondon, 1907, p. 144 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

STONES (Semitic). — i. Ritual use of stone 
implements and stones. — ^During the Stone Age 
religion developed among all the peoples of the 
Avorld. In attempting to establish and perpetuate 
friendly relations with the gods and spirit®, 
definite rituals were evolved, and the instruments 
employed in these rituals were naturally made 
of stone. Such is the conservatism of religious 
practice and of practices bordering on the religious, 
such as initiations, that stone implements and 
stones were used in these ceremonies long after the 
tools employed in everyday life were made of 
metal. Circumcision among the Semites began 
far back in the Stone Age, but as late as the 
Exodus from Egypt and the conquest of Palestine 
— a time on the borderland of the Iron Age — flint 
knives were still used in circumcision. 

Zipporah is said to have circumcised the son of Moses with 
a flint (Eix i^), and Joshua is said to have made flint knives 
on purpose to circumcise the Hebrews just before he undertook 
the conquest of Western Palestine (Jos Similarly, in an 

Egyptian tomb of the time of Teti,8 the founder of the 'Vlth 
dynasty nlwut 2575 B.O., where we see the operation of circum- 
cision being performed on ^o young men, the knife in the hand 
of the left-hand operator is clearly a flint ; it is cone-shaped, 
with a sharp edge. The right-hand operator holds a square 
knife, which, so far as the form is concerned, might be of metal, 
but which Miiller® thinks is a flint that has been shaped, and 
this is altogether probable. 

1 Dalton, p. 116. . _ 

8 Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iv. 412, 421. 

4 PR^ i. 97. ® i. [1872], app. p. Ixii. 

6 0. J. P. Smith Forbes, British Burma and its People, 
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7 Census of India, 1901, vi., Bengal, pt. i. p. 4(9. 

8 See W. Max Muller, Egyptological Researches, i., Washing- 
ton, 1906, pi. 106. 
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Closely connected with the ceremonial use of 
stones is their magical use. 

In certain ancient Babylonian incantations a clay image of a 
•witch was made, in the midst of which a stone from the 
mountain was put ;i in another a stone was bound on to the son 
of a man.2 In a fragmentary tablet which contains part of a 
ritual of a soothsayer directions are given for stringing a variety 
of precious stones, among which was lapis-lazuli, and hacrine 
them on the nedi.^ 

2. Sacred stones. — The ritual use of stones is 
connected "with the fact that in many parts of the 
world certain stones have been considered sacred. 
The tradition that celts are ‘ thunder stones,’ or 
stones that have fallen from heaven, probably 
arose from the fact that aerolites are found all 
over the world and, as stones that have fallen 
from heaven, are considered sacred. 

Such a stone existed at ancient Ephesus, and is mentioned in 
Ac 1935. It is probable that the ‘ black stone ’ in the Ka'bah at 
Mecca is of this nature, and it has been conjectured that the 
Ark of Jahweh, carried from place to place by the Israelites in 
the wilderness, originally conbiined such a stone.4 , 

Large stones and rocks, whether crags or 
boulders, have been considered sacred by the 
Semites. 


Gideon offered food to an angel upon a rock, and the rock served 
as an altar (Jg 630). Manoah did the same thing at Zorah, and 
the rock is definitely called an altar (13i»f-). 

Such sacred rocks, regarded as holy and serving 
as altars, have been found in various parts of 
Palestine. They are often over sacred caves. 

One was discovered by Schumacher at Tell-el-Mutesellim,* 
another by Macalister at Gezer,® while under the dome of the 
Mosque of ‘Umar in Jerusalem such a rock is still guarded as 
sacred by Muhammadana.7 Those at Mutesellim and Gezer 
bore cup-marks, and alt three show channels leading to open- 
ings through which sacrificial blood could flow to the sacred 
cave beneath. That at Gezer probably was over the sanctuary 
of the (jave-dwelling people. On the rock at Jerusalem the 
Hebrews offered theur sacrifices down to the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus. 

In imitation of these natural rooks, or because 
of their influence, altars, and in one instance an 
entire high place, were hewn out of the solid rock. 
This was the case at Petra,® where the high place 
was of Nabatcean origin and probably, does not 
greatly antedate the Christian era. 

In Arabia a sacred rock became a god. The god 
al-Eals was a red projection of a somewhat human 
shape in the midst of the mountain Aga.® Indeed 
it is not too much to say that all over Palestine 
and Arabia sacred stones were abundant. In the 
Hauran saints are still believed to bless certain 
stones so that they have the power of healing. 
Vows are made, not to the stones, but to the 


laints.®® . u 

3. Heaps of stones. — ^In the trans-Jordanic 
>f Palestine heaps of stones, or cairns, ivere md 
n OT times. They were probably constructed by 
Neolithic men, and Hebrew tradition accounted 
or them as best it could. 

Sucb a heap mentioned in Gn S148g- was believed to •^7® 
leen erected in patriarchal times as a witness of the 
letween Laban and Jacob. There is another such ' 

ray up Mount Nebo, and another on its summit, where traoition 
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In Palestine and Arabia tbe/cWa/irn accumulate 
heaps of stones at the point on a road whore one 
first catches sight of a holy place or an important 
toun. Each traveller casts his stone on one of the 
heaps, and tlie action is considered meritorious. 

4. Monoliths. — The Semitic monolitlis, or 
mas^dhah, are treated in a separate art. MAS5E- 
iihAh, and those at the high places of Petra, Gezer, 
Taanach, Tell es-Safi, etc., are described in the 
art. High Place. Such monoliths survive in 
places east of the Jordan and retain their .sacred 
character in the estimation of the modem peasant. 

At Ezra in the Hauran there are two pillars which, it is said, 
a bastard cannot pass.l At a village in the Druse mountains 
there are upright stones between which bridal couples must 
ivalk.s At Karyatcn, the last outpost on the way to Palmyra, 
there is a prostrate pillar that is regarded ns sacred to a certain 
saint. Near It is a mud hut about the size of a bcc-hive. In 
whidi vessels containing oil to be burned are placed by those 
who pay vows to the saint.® 

Sometimes stones are worshipped which have 
acquired sanctity during the historical period. 

Thus near El-Merkcz, in the Hauran, in front of a Muslim 
place of prayer is a rook 7 ft. high and about 4 ft. wide, called 
the Rock of Job. It is regarded ns the dwelling-place of a teoft. 
It is part of a monument of Ramses it. and bears a representa- 
tion of his head and an inscription in hieroglyphs.4 

According to Tacitus, one of those pillars stood 
in the temple of Astarte at Paphos in Cyprus. It 
wasregarded as the statue of the goddess.® Similar 
pillars were employed as religious symbols in 
ancient Arabia, whore they were called ansab 
(sing. nof&).® At Yeha and Ahsum in Abyssinia 
monolitlis of this character Avere connected vdth 
the ancient Semitic cult.’ They Avere taller than 
the average of tliose found in Palestine, and had 
fire-hearths, or altar-hearths, at tlieir bases. 
Perhaps it Avas such a pillar that Meslia, king of 
Moabm tlie 9th cent. B.C., calls an arid, or fire- 
hearth.® 

Pillars of this character stood before every 
Pheenioian and Punic shrine. They are frequently 
pictured on the votive offerings Avhicli have been 
recovered in considerable numbers from those 
countries.® The tops of tliem are often carved into 
a wramidal shape, suggesting the top of a phallus. 
.Egyptian obelisks Avere developed from such 
pillars. In tombs of the IVth dsmasty obelisks 
3 ft. in height have been found. That found in a 
Vth dynasty temple avos about the height of some 
of those monoliths. It diflered from them only in 
having its sides cut down to a square and the top 
shaped into the form of a pyramid.'® In the time 
of the Xllth dynasty tlie main shaft Avas greatly 
elongated, thus making the obelisk Avith AA-liich 
travellers are familiar." 

LipiUTcaE.— C. R. Condcr, Sttrtev of Eastern Patesline, 1., 
Mndon, IBS!) ; R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, 
svoli, do. 1912; R. E. Brunnow and A. von Domaszewski, 
^^cProvincia Arabia, S voIb., Strassburg, 1904-09 (seo index); 
L. Dalman, Petra und seine Felsheiltgtiinwr, Leipzig, 1903 
index); G. A. Barton, Arehaiolom and the Bible, Phila- 
qelphla, 1917, pt. i. ch. xl. ; J. Wellhausen, Eeste arabisehen 
jtetdentums^, Berlin, 1897, pp. 61-53, 118; W. R. Smith, 
j^tureson the Religion of the Semites'^, London, 1894 (see 
•Sara); S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, New 
lork and London, 1902, pp. 84-88. G. A. BARTON. 


STONE MONUMENTS (Rude).— i. Nomen 
clature and classification. — When monument 
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made of large undressed stone blocks first attracted 
I the attention of the learned, in the 17th and 18tb 
I centuries, it waa_ assumed that they Avere of 
i ‘ Celtic,’ or ‘Druidic,’ origin— an assumption Avhich 
still remains enshrined in current terminology. 
Even in scientific Avritings several types are de- 
noted by names derived from Celtic languages. 
This Celtic attribution is, hoivever, certainly 
erroneous ; such monuments are found in parts of 
the Avorld Avhere no Celts ever existed ; and even 
in the Celtic regions of Europe they are to be 
attributed to races Avho preceded the Celts. The 
term ‘ megalithio,’ to denote these structures, Avas 
formally' adopted at the meeting of the Congress of 
Anthropology and Prehistoric Archaeology in 1867. 
The monuments may be classified into tAvo main 
divisions, Avhich may be called non-consfcractional 
and constructional respectively. The first of these 
contains stones set on end, singly or in groups, not 
shoAving any greater architectural skill than is 
needed to erect a heavy monolith. The second 
contains all monuments in Avhich lieaA'y stones are 
built one over the other : these often indicate the 
possession of no small ingenuity on the part of 
the builders. In each of these divisions may he 
grouped three classes of monument : the non-con- 
structional are meini hirion, or standing stones, 
alignments, and circles ; the constructional are 
trilithons, dolmens, and cistvaens. There are 
several subordinate types in each class, some of 
Avhich are noticed below. 

2. General description of the different kinds of 
monuments. — (n) Standing stones (Welsh and 
Breton maen Mr, m6an Mr [Anglicized ‘ menhir ’], 

‘ long stone,’ plur. meini hirion ; Irish galldn ; 
sometimes, but noAv comparatively rarely, called 
by the Breton name peillvan [pc&l-van, ‘stone 
figure’]).- A standing stone is an undressed block 
of stone set up on end— the simplest form of stone 
monument. The height ranges from 2 or 3 ft. up 
to nearly 70, the height of an enormous menhir at 
Loomariaquer, Brittany (noAV fallen). The shape 
also is very various, some being quite irregular 
blocks, some being needles, Avith round, square, 
rectangular, or trapezoidal transverse section, 
others Being flat slabs on edge, occasionally with 
the breadth nearly as great as the iieight. To 
some extent this depends on the nature of the 
stone available in tlie neighbourhood ; but it is not 
the least remarkable fact about rude stone monu- 
ments that the builders often Avent far afield for 
the stones Avhich they used, so that the monument 
belongs to a different formation from the country 
around it. 

This is the case with the Locmariaquer menhir, which, though 
it weighs nearly 350 tons, must have been dragged a consider- 
obic distance before being set up. The blue stones at Stone- 
henge are likewise foreign to the district.' While in the pre- 
historic period of which we are speaking a menhir is essentially 
a rude undressed pillar, the tradition persists in the shapely 
form of Egyptian obelisks, or the column-like Pompey’s Pillar ; 
or else in masonry imitations of monolithic pillars like Trajan’s 
Column at Rome or the Nelson Memorial in Trafalgar Square. 

(6) Alignments. — These consist of standing stones 
arranged in straiglit lines. They may be of any 
number, from a single line of tAvo stones up to the 
magnitude of the extraordinary monument at 
Camac, Brittany. Here there are three groups of 
alignments, respectively 11 , 10 , and 13 in number, 
and containing when complete 1120 stones. 

(c) ciircfM.— These consist of standing stones 
arranged in one or more rings, circular or oval. 
Single rings are by far the commonest, though 
double rings, more or less concentric, are also 
found, as at Avebury in Wiltshire. There is 
almost invariably an additional stone, either 
inside or (far more commonly) outside the cir- 
cumference of tiie circle. 

I In such cases it is sometitnes possible that the stones were 
ice*bome erratics, and actually found on the site. 
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The ' Friar’s Heel ’ at Stonehenge, and * Long Meg ’ in the 
group known' as ‘Long Meg and her Daughters' near Penrith, 
are good examples. , Ship-shaped enclosures {skeppssatningar) 
are found in Scandinavia ; the remarkable Deerpark monument 
in Co. Sligo, Ireland,' may also be developed from the pUn of a 
ship. 

(d) Trilithons . — In these monuments two stones 
on end support a third, laid horizontally across 
their tops, after the fashion of the jamhs and 
lintel of a doorway. Trilithons are rare as inde- 
pendent monuments ; more frequently they enter 
into the composition of elaborate monuments, as 
at Stonehenge, and at the Deerpai'k in Co. Sligo. 
It is worth passing notice that the famous tri- 
lithons (so-called) of Tripoli are merely oil-presses 
of Roman date. 

(e) Dolmens . — In a dolmen three or more stones 
on end support one or more large slabs (called the 
‘cap-stones’) lying horizontally upon their tops, 
after the manner of a table. From this analogy 
the monument derives its name (Breton taol-m6an, 

‘ stone table ’).^ The name cromlech (Breton kroum- 
lec’h, ‘ stone curve ’) is to he avoided, because it is 
not accurately descriptive, and, moreover, the 
word is more correctly used in French works to 
denote a quite different class of monuments, 
namely stone circles. This word is said to appear 
first in literature, in the Welsh Bible of Bishop 
Morgan (1688) at Is 2“^, to translate ‘caverns.’ 

There are two principal varieties of dolmens ; (1) dolmens 
proper, and (2) aUiea couverles. In the dolmen proper the 
supporting stones are arranged more or less in a square, broad- 
oval, or circle, the two axes being approximately of the same 
length. In the allie couverte the supporting stones stand in 
two rows, parallel or slightly inclined to one another, and the 
enclosed space is roofed with a succession of slabs laid across 
them. The length of this class of monument is, therefore, much 
greater than the breadth. The rows are usually parallel, but 
Ireland has a number of examples of wedge-shaped allies 
couverles in which the two lines expand from one end. In ' 
many oases, especially in dolmens with verj’ heavy cap-stones, I 
the supporting stones are absent from one side, so that the cap- ! 
stone rests partly upon the ground. A dolmen so constructed i 
is sometimes called a demi-dolmen, A composite form is some- ^ 
times seen in which the cap-stone is partly supported, not on 
the ground but on a subordinate cap-stone. A good example 
of this not very common type exists at Trefignaeth near Holy- 
head, N. Wales. 

(/) Cistvaens (Welsh cist-faen, ‘stone coffer’) : 
are practically dolmens built of roughly squared 
slabs rather than of blocks of stone, fitting more ' 
closely together, so that the chamber within is 
much less open than in the ordinary dolmen. 
They are of a smaller size than the average 
dolmen. 

A word may here be said of ‘ rooking stones,’ which held a 
prominent place in the speculations of the pioneer archseologists. 
These are boulders so poised on a narrow part of their surface 
that a light pressure — even a child’s hand — can make them 
oscillate, though a great force would be needed to dislodge 
them. In the early days of pre-historio research these were 
supposed to be ‘ Druidic oracles.' But it is now recognized that 
rooking stones are the accidental results of geological processes i 
—ice tran^ortation, denudation, and the like— and are of no 
archseological signiflcance. It is by no means wildly improbable 
that stones so strangely balanced may have been used for the 
purpose suggested, but it is quite undemonstrable. 

Many monuments combine the characteristics of 
several types. , 

Thus, to mention but a very few familiar examples, (i.) the 
great circle at Callemish, in the Island of Lewis, has a large 
menhir at the centre, and is crossed by a single alignment 
running east and west, and by a double alignment running 
north and south, (li.) Near Eonachan, Cantire, is an alignment 
of three stones ending in a dolmen, (in.) Stonehenge, when 
complete, seems to have consisted of (I) an earthen mound 
enclosing an area about SOO ft. in diameter ; (2) a circle of about 
30 standing stones with a lintel across each pair, forming a con- 
tinuous architrave, about 100 ft, in diameter ; (3) the outer 
circle of ‘ blue stones ' about 6 ft. high ; (4) a series of five 
trilithons ranging in height from 16 to 21 ft., arranged in a 
horseshoe ; (6) the inner circle of ' blue stones ’ ; (6) the so-called 
‘altar-stone,’ a recumbent block, in the middle, about 16 fc. 
long ; (7) an avenue running from the earthen ring to the 
north-east, vrith (8) the ‘ Friar’s Heel,’ a single stone standing at 
the end. The beautiful photographs of Stonehenge taken from 

I In strict grammar the form with Initial cf should not be used 
except after the Breton definite article. Tool (also spelt Wl) is 
not a native Celtic word, but a loan-word from Latin tabula. 


a balloon 1 give an admirable idea of its plan and present 
appearance, (iv.) On the Meayll Hill, Isle of Man, is a tircle of 
cists. 

3 . Method of erection. — The enormous weight of 
some of the stones used in these structures is one 
of the most surprising facts about them. 

At Mount Browne near Carlow is a dolmen with a cap-stone 
weighing about 100 tons. This is exceptional— it is indeed the 
i heaviest stone in a dolmen in Europe. But cap-stones of 
I 40-70 tons are nob uncommon ; and to erect many of the single 
standing stones must have been a most formidable task. The 
stones were probably transported on rollers from their original 
sites, by the united labour of many men with or without the 
help of animals (of. the Ep-ptian representations of the trans- 
portation of colossi). The standing stones, as well as the 
supporting stones of dolmens, were, most likely, erected by 
being run up sloping earth banks and tilted over the edge into 
the sockets prepared for them. In some excavations made at 
Furness, near Naas, Co. Kildare, a layer of made earth was 
found, overlying the natural soil,® round the foot of. a great 
standing stone. This has been explained as the spread-out 
material of the inclined plane up which the stone had been 
rolled, to drop it into position. The same method was probably 
employed, when the upright stones of dolmens had been fixed in 
position, to raise the cap-stone to its plaoe.s 

However the difficulties of construction may 
have been overcome, the existence of these enor- 
mous monuments implies a considerable degree of 
social organization on the part of their builders. 
The co-operation of great numbers of men was 
necessary to transport and to deal with the blocks, 
and some compelling power must have existed to 
secure such co-operation — whether the external 
pressure of a despotic chief or medicine-man, or 
the more subtle influence of loyalty to common 
tribal interests. And in many cases there must 
have been the controlling power of a single mind, 
superintending the work — an architect, with skill 
to assure himself that the supporting stones were 
properly spaced, and sufficiently firm to bear the 
weight of the cap-stone. 

4 . Purpose. — Rude stone monuments are either 
memorial or religious in their purpose ; but these 
two explanations are supplementary, not mutually 
exclusive. For a memorial of a deceased chieftain 


is a shrine in honour of his ghost, and thus ipso 
facto acquires a religious significance. 

The fact that interments have frequently been 
found at the foot of standing stones (as was the 
case at Furness, mentioned above) shows that such 
are often gravestones. Even down to the com- 
paratively late date when writing was used by the 
Celtic-speaking inhabitants of Gaul, Britain, and 
Ireland this form of memorial was used ; for 
undressed pillar-stones exist bearing inscriptions 
in Roman or Ogham letters, but otherwise not 
differing from the rude monuments of the pre- 
Celtic peoples. How far the chieftain’s life was 
supposed to pass into the standing stone erected 
above his ^ave we cannot say. Such a transfer- 
ence of som was certainly regarded as taking place 
in the case of a tree planted on the grave j and 
there is a curious idea still current among wie 
Irish peasantry that stones, like trees, are capable 
of growth.* Thus it is by no means impossible 
that the connexion between the stone and the 
spirit of the buried chieftain was much closer than 
a mere relation of corpse and memorial, and that 
the stone was really a tangible recipient of honours 
offered to the departed. 

But it is more than likely that many m tlie 
menhirs were actually figures of deities. Cffisar 
describes the Gauls as worshipping ‘Mercury, ot 
whom they had many simulacra.^ There are, 

1 Mchoeologia, vol. lx. pt. ii. [1807], plates 69, 70. 

Tm-^ch Ar/l/lfimM. vnl 'Y5C5C. sect. O 


's^ief’KinB Frederic vil's paper, ‘Sur 
dies dites des Gdants,’ in liemmres ie la soc. roj/ale aee .tnu 
mires du Nord, Copenbagen, 1850-60, p. 1. iiMnt 

4 The present writer has been shown, by a not uninte/ii^n 
•rmer, a peculiar mark in the side of a 

cplained as being due to the pressure of another stone wnun 
le first block was growing. 

B De Bett. (Jail, vfi 17. 
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actuallj", no images of gods in Gaul dating before 
the Eoman period, if -we except a few verj' mde 
representations of a female divinity.' The prob- 
ability is that Cresar was the spectator of rites 
round a menhir, which he took for a pliallus, and, 
with the phallic associations of the Hermes figures 
in his mind, concluded that ho was the spectator 
of a worehip of Mercury. This probability is in- 
creased by an important passage in the 7tn cent, 
life of St. Samson, bishop of Dol. Samson was a 
missionary from Britain, and, coming to Dol, was 
witnassof a ‘bacchic’ adoration of a ‘simulacrum 
alwminabile,’ which he proceeded to consecrate bv 
cutting upon it the sign of the cross.® St. PatricK 
found at Magh Slecht, probably somewhere on the 
borders of counties Cavan and Leitrim in Ireland, 
the ‘ king-idol of Ireland,’ whose name is variously 
given as Cromm Cruaich or Cenn Cruaich, with 
twelve attendant gods surrounding it ; evidently 
a stone circle, with the additional stone above 
described, is intended. The saint destroyed it. I 
Tile accounts of this monument and the adoration 
paid to it are obscure, thanks to the drastic editing 
that the surviving fragments of Irish literature 
have undergone at the hands of the monastic 
Mnbes to whom we owe their presen’ation ; but 
it is not difficult to see evidence of human sacrifices 
and ceremonial mutilations in the expressions used.® 
Another idol of stone, called Cermand Cestach, is 
referred to in a gloss in the Martyrology of Ocnyvs.* 
This stood close b^ the Cathedral of Clogher, Co. 
Tyrone, and was in some way consulted as an 
oracle. A atone alleged to be the idol in (question 
stands on the p!ace_ indicated, but its identity uith 
the ancient stone is doubtful. A passage m one 
of the ‘Brehon Law Tracts’® referring to the 
boundaries between adiacent properties enumerates 
among other forms of landmark ‘ a stone of adora- 
tion.’ This indicates another use for rude stone 
monuments; but landmarks have at all times 
been under the protection of tutelary deities, so 
even hore we cannot get away from a fundamental 
religious association in the monument. Slight 
traces of the conception of rude stone monuments 
as being, virtually, statues or embodiments of 
supernatural^ beings (gods or ghosts), survive in 
modern tradition — as in the name fear breagach, 
‘false man,’_ sometimes given to them, both in 
Ireland and in the Scottimi Highlands ; in alleged 
resemblances to human figures, which the local 
people sometimes point out, but which it requires 
the eye of faith on the part of a stranger to per- 
coivc ; and in the crosses often cut or erected upon 
them, both in Ireland and in France, as though to 
drive the paganism out of them. On the other 
hand, the menhir of Kernuz, Finisterre, has had 
a figure of Mercury and some other figures sculp- 
tured upon it in Roman times.® In the neighbour- 
"ddd of Confolens the dolmen of Saint-Germain- 
^''[•ymnne has been turned into a chapel, by 
aiihstituting moulded Gothic pillars for the sup- 
porting stones ; and nt Arrichmaga in Spain there 
18 on example of a dolmen being turned into a 
ualdacchino over the altar of a church. Tliese 
remarkable cases of the Christianization of rude 
stone monuments will be found illustrated in 
I'crMsson’s work.’ 

1 he figure of Cromm Cruaich is said to have 
mien of gold, or ornamented arith gold. No stand- 
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ing stones bearing such ornaments are known— 
which is not to be wondered at-. But a number 
are in existence which are ornamented with cups, 
spirals,^ or concentric circles ; and generally it is 
a prominent stone of a group that is so decorated. 
‘Long Meg,’ in the Penrith group, is a good 
example.' 

A fine series of standing stones near Kilm.artin, Aiyallshlre, 
shows a suggestive grouping: a toll slab ornamented with cups 
and rings on its western (ace, with a snuill enclosure immedl- 
fttfily in front of it that has all the Appearance of a SAcriflciftl 
hearth, while two stones side by side some dlitoncc to the cast, 
and a similar pair some distance to the west, appear to be the 
terminal gateways of an avenue (possibly once m-arl:^ out ndth 
palisades) having the ornamented stone in the middle. The 
cups and rings are most probably religious (soIarO emblems.! 
A very similar group near Dingle, Co. Kerry, is known locally 
by the suggestive name ‘the Oates of Glory. ’> 

Alimments are very probably avenues for cere- 
monial processions, but these are perhaps tlic most 
difficult of all rude stone nionuments to explain. 
An alignment of two stones generally marks the 
head and foot of a grave. Circles likewise prob- 
ably represent some form of procession or dance : 
the circle of sub-gods, exercising their evolutions 
around or in front of the chief god, ma}' well be 
represented by these monuments. Traditional 
practices, such as the paying of ‘rounds,’ appear 
to indicate that some kind of circling procession 
was an important part of ancient ritual ; such 
half-humorous survivals as the convention of pass- 
ing wine sun-wise are reminiscences of the same 
order of observances. The tradition often pre- 
served that stone circles are petrified men, who 
avere turned into stone ns a punishment for danc- 
ing improperly, or on the Saboath, no doubt echoes 
dimly the original intention of the builders. 

At Hollywood, Oo. Wicklow, is a fine circle on a field known 
by the suggestive name of Aughgraney {aehailh grd'ne, ‘ the 
field of the sun ’) ; the circle Is explained ns the profane dancers, 
the outside stone as the piper. So in France stone circles are 
popularly Killed Its dames, la ronde des/ies, le bal des dames ; 
in Germany Steintans : and Geoffrey of Monmouth speaks of 
Stonehenge us Chorea Giganium. 

A circular enclosure is frequently marked out 
around a dolmen or a barrow by means of blocks 
of stone or stone pillars. Good examples are to 
be seen in Ireland at the Leac rta hlifian (now 
called the 'kissing stone’) at Carrowmore in Co. 
Sligo,® and at New Grange. In Denmark enclosures 
of this kind sometimes are square or rectangular. 
In such cases the circle is meant primarily to mark 
the enclosure sacred to the dead, either to protect 
it from trespass or to prevent tlie glio.st from 
wandering at large among the living. Sometimes 
a stone circle has been found embedded in a 
tumulus, perhaps because the earth mound was 
raised higher than had been the original intention 
of the builders. Earthen mounds, however, often 
take the place of the stone ring in such cases. 

The Semites were among the most assiduous 
raisers of ‘pillars’ in the ancient world, and 
perhaps it is among them that the subject can he 
most fully and instructively studied,® The erection 
of large stone.s as memorials is frequently referred 
to in the OT — more freqiiently as memorials of 
events than of individuals. But in many .such 
cases the explanation is clearly traditional, as- 
sociated with megalithic monuments of which the 
true origin had been forgotten. 

Such was the stone circle which gave its name to Gllgal by 
the Jordan, explained ns a memorial of the crossing of the 
Israelites (Jos 4 !) and obscurely referred to in Jg 3>s (‘the 
graven images’ in RVra). The ‘pillar’ over Itochel’s grave 
was explained as a memorial of the dead(Gn such seem 


I Sec J. Y. Simpson, Archaic Sculpturings of Cups, Circles, 
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even to have been erected durinc the lifetime of the owner, as 
In the case of Absalom (2 S IS'S), and a Phccnician inscription 
of one Abd-Asar in Cyprus, who says nwc' "nao? nasa, *X 
erected a nwflbhdh [over my grave] in my lifetime.’^ The 
‘stone of Bohan' (Jos 156) seems to be somcmndbf landmark 

But it is as sacred stones — signs, representations, 
or habitations of deity — that pillars are of the 
most conspicuous importance among the Semites. 
A pillar, nasD, of stone (or several pillars) was an 
essential part of a Canaanite high ^ace (q.v.), and 
in the pre-Deuteronomic system an essential in- 
strument of the Jahweh-worship of the Hebrews. 

Jacob erected a pillar at Beth-el (Gn 2818) ; and, even so late 
as Isaiah, in an ideal picture of the extension of the cult of 
Jahweh over foreign countries, we read of an altar ‘with a 
pillar at the border thereof ’ (IQiB). On the other hand, Hosea 
(lOif-) disapproves of the pillar-cultus, doubtless on account of 
the abuses that were inseparable from it, though it is straining 
the sense of S< to consider that he regards pillars as prohibited. 
At lart in the Beuteronomic legislation Wt the erection 
of a pillar, as a thing hateful to Jahweh, is forbidden. A pillar 
tras erected by Ahab in Samaria (2 E 32) to the Tivian Baal. 

The alignment discovered at Gezer has enabled 
us to form a concrete picture of these groups of 
sacred stones. 

Dolmens and the other constructional monu- 
ments are more specifically connected with burial 
than mth religion, though no doubt these also 
were centres of funeral rites; and the emblems 
sometimes carved upon them (especially in Brittany 
and in Scandinavia) indicate at least a secondary 
religious purpose attaching to them. 

Some dolmens were covered by earth, and thus 
became chambered tumuli, with or without an 
aU6e couvertc leading to the central chamber. 
But it may he taken as certain that many of the 
dolmens that now stand free of earth were always 
intended to he so. An earth mound resists natural 
destructive causes to a surprising degree, and a 
human destroyer would not he likely to spare the 
stone structure at the centre if for any reason he 
took the trouble of disposing of the earth. It is 
impossible to explain what has happened to the 
earth if we are to suppose that dolmens Avere 
always covered in. Moreover, in many cases (as 
in the fine dolmen at Legananny,* Co. Down) the 
supporting stones are so far apart that they would 
not hold back the earth from running in under the 
cap-stone and filling the chamber which the stones 
were presumably intended to make. In several 
cases the dolmen is erected on the summit of a 
tumulus ; here it must be considered as a mark or 
monument erected over the grave underneath. 
This must also be true of the numerous large 
dolmens, in Avhich the chamber is too open to 
conceal a funeral deposit. Not improbably many 
dolmens are cenotaplis, erected to commemorate a 
warrior whoso body could not he fonnd, and whose 
ghost accordingly it was specially important to 
propitiate. Both in Bavaria and in Ireland ex- 
caration has shown that some of the most carefully 
built tumuli are cenotaphs. 

Another use for standing stones is in ratifying 
contracts. The ‘holed’ stones — standing stones 
with a perforation through them — must have been 
especially used for this purpose, if we maj trust 
the evidence of traditional customs existing till 
^uite recently. At Stennis, e.g., the roost binding 
contract Avas tliat between tAvo persons who claspeci 
hands through a hole in one of the stones, 

Heroidotus tell» u* that ‘ the Arabians observe pledges as 
religiously as any people ; and they make them as follows. 
AVhen any wish to plight their faith, a third person standing 
between them makes a cut with a sharp stone in the palm of the 
hand, near the longest flnwts, of the two contracting parties 
and then taking from the cloak of each a wool-flock, he smears 
seven stone* l^ng between Uicm wiUi the blood, and doing so 
he calls upon Wonysus and Urania-' » 

Holes are found in the stones of some dolmens, 
especially in India; but they are not uncommon 
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nearer home, as in Cornwall, Brittany, etc. Prob- 
ably the holes in dolmens are intended to allow 
egress to the ghost, .or else for the deposit of 
offerings at the tomb. 

Salomon Rcluach, in an interesting artide entitled ‘he* 
Monuments dc pierre brute dans le langage et les croranew 
populalrcs,’! has collected a number of names applied to stone 
monuments, which appear to enshrine vague reconcctfons of 
their former purpose. Such names aspierret du salril, Sonnm- 
sleine, suggest sun-worship ; pierre du ferment, du feu, de (a 
taUe, refer to o.Ath-taking, fire ceremonials, or rdigiou' dances. 
Pierres du sabhat speaks of the Christianization of a district, 
after which the pagan monument would seem to the convert 
a resort of demons. Of a different order are names like ‘liont 
ifeg and her Daughters,’ ' the Maidens of lanyon,* piVrre de la 
jttstiee, which refer to family or assembly groups. CKhernaiue* 
refer to ancient gods or fabulous beings, like ‘ Wayland Smith's 
cave’ in Berkshire, or the numerous french structure* called 
after the giant Oargantua. Others are called after dwarfs, ' 
sorcerers, mothers (=lhG groups of Gaulish and Germanic 
deities called vnntres), the devil ; such heroes as King Arthur 
in England and Diarmait (with his lover Grtinnc) in Ireland ; 
the Druids ; and historical persons like Cassar, or certain saints. 
Other niuncs such as ‘ Druids’ altars,’ and the like, are local 
attempts made to explain them. In many cas«i rude stone 
monuments are the subject of superstitious practices which 
have evidently a long ancestry behind them, designed to secure 
offspring, to cure diseases, to bring down curses on an enemy, 
to ratify contracts, etc. To others manifestations of life, 
talking, bowing at the Angelas, returning to their place W 
removed, etc., are ascribed. These will ail be found analyzed 
in Beinacli’s paper. The conclusion at which he arrives is that 
the folk-lore of rude stone monuments is entirely pagan, and 
that, even when the Virgin, saints, the devil, and other conceji- 
tionsdue to Christian tcacliing are associated with them, Uiese 
ore merely secondary and have been substituted for being* of 
the earlier faiths. 


S. Geographical distribution. — The geographical 
distribution of rude stone monuments extends, 
in the continental mass of the Old World, from 
the extreme Avest of Europe to the extreme cast 
of Asia, and from Scandinavia to Central Africa ; 
but the area over Avhich they arc found is not 
continuous. In spite of centuries of destruction, , 
rude stone monuments of oveiy type abound in 
the British and Irish Islands, and some of the most 
remarkable structures in Europe are found there.. 

In Ireland nearly 1000 dolmens have been recorded. In 
France they are also common — some 4000 dolmen* are recorded . 
as existing there. The peninsula of Brittany Is esnecially rich in 
rude stone monuments of all kinds. The peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal contains some magnificent example* of dolmens, bat ' 
circles seem to be less common there than in the other countrip 
named above. In contrast to this comp-Arative wealth In Spain 
rude stone structures are practically unknown In Italy (except 
at Otranto, in the ‘heel’ of the peninsula) and In Oreeee 
(except in one example in the nortn-cast of the Mor»). In 
Northern and Central Europe they occur In Belgium, Itouano 
(in the province of Drenthe), and in Oldenburg, Brun»wra, 
Mecklenburg — t.e. in the northern plain of Germany. They 
arc common in Denmark and the Danish Island*, and afeo in 
S. Sweden. In Central Europe they are rare: a dolmen w, 
reported at Ohamblandes, Canton de Vaud.* ^e of 

the Mediterranean — the Balearic Islands, Cor*iw. 

Malta, and Gozo— possess many structures of thi* .kind, m 
remarkable contrast to the barrenness of the adjacent tnainunn. 
Tliey are found in S. Bussla, in the Cauaisus, 

Bulgaria, Crossing to Africa, we find dolmen* anncinaW 
abundant in the countries north of the Sahara, bordering on 
the Mediterranean. South of the Sahara no dolmeM ex«^ 
but circles have been found in Gambia, and groupf of sfaMiW 
stones in Nigeria and the Sudan. In Asia Palgrave de^jl^ 
a circle which he has seen In Arabia, and ' ■ 

an alignment of stones; AVestem. Palestine lias 
dolmens, but Eastern Palestine has large nnm^. 
then a gap till we come to India, parts of which 
the west coast) abound with dolmen* and circles. In Cnl^ 
they appear to be absent; but dolmen* are (reguent in here* 
and' Japan.* , , , 

Tliis wide area, and the many gam which it 
presents, make it impossible to accept the view tiM 
the rude stone monnmente, wherever found, 
to he assigned to a single race of .1' 

and are to he taken as monum^ts of their ' 
ings. Given the large deposit of time on 
Ave can draAv, the theory that the trade 
course of the Stone and early Bronze Ag« 
the know-ledge of new religions and new from 
one people to another makes mud Icn demand 
on our powers of credulity than that of on 

in Am. XXX- [isssj isj- . 

* A’Anffirepofogir, xii. [15011 

* For reference* »e« the liferatar*. 
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perrading race, which manipulated and worshipped 
large blocks of stone, permeating the local races 
native to the different countries where these 
raoniunents are found, and existing side hy side 
with them. Indeed, the theory of independent 
origin among different people and in different 
places is not more incredible. The present author 
IS bound to admit, in 8pite_ of the many writings 
sustaining a contrary thesis, that he can see no 
difficulty in supposing that the spirals decorating 
a Maon chieftain’s face and the spirals in the 
chamber at New Grange have had ancestries 
totally independent of each other, both being 
ffireetly derived from natural forms (vine-tendrils 
or the like) observed independently in the geo- 
graphical areas to which they severally belong. 
]Nor can he see any difficulty in supposing that 
people in Peshawar and people in Spain should 
have hit independently on the same solution of the 
problem of how to bury their dead out of their 
eight, and how to commemorate and honour 
them. 

6. Chronology. — ^The dolmens of Japan have 
to be treated separately in considering the chrono- 
logy of rude stone monuments. These are com- 
paratively, late, being in many cases recognized 
as the tombs of emperors of knorvn date. Gorvland, 
the leading authority on the subject, dates the 
Japanese dolmens from 200 B.C. to A.D. 500 or 600. 
Certain Kussian monuments built of large stones, 
being furnished with grave-goods of the late 
Bronze or early Iron Ages, are also comparatively 
recent. Apart from these groups, however, the 
origin of these monuments must be put back to a 
period of very considerable antiquity. 

The date of such monuments as these can be 
determined {a) from objects to which a date can 
be assigned found in association with them, and 
(6) from ornamentation sculptured upon them. 
Much time and ingenuity has been wasted in 
endeavouring to solve the chronological problems 
by astronomical calculation, but too many arbitrary 
assumptions have to be made, and the results 
obtained carry no conviction. 

Spiking generally, we may say (i.) that a single 
standing stone may belong to any age, from the 
Stone Age to the period of early Christianity, 
and that, unless datable objects be found in close 
connexion with any individual example, or unless 
it nears some datable inscription or ornament, it 
IS impossible to say when it was erected ; (ii.) that 
dolmens, on the whole, belong to the period of 
transition from the Stone to the Bronze Age ; (iii.) 
tliat, to judge from the ornament sculptured on 
some examples, stone circles belong, on the whole, 
to the beginning of the Bronze Age, though some 
raay belong to the end of the Stone Age. _ That 
stone implements were exclusively found in the 
excavation of Stonehenge does not vitiate this 
result; for stone implements would naturally be 
used instead of the comparatively soft and valuable 
bronze for such rough and coarse work as the 
quarrying and trimming of blocks of stone. 
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STORM, STORM-GODS 


STONING.— See Ckimes and Punishments 
(JewiBlv), Adultery (Jewish), (Muslim). 

STORM, STORM-GODS.-i. Introduction. 
— Thq gods of cataclysms naturally hold the first 
tank in the ‘ magic-religions ’ of the earliest tj’pcs 
of human society. Some of them gradually became 
connected with the gods of abysses and especially 
with those of the earth and its doptlia. Others 
went to swell the army of the demons of darkness 
and of evil. The gods of huvriennes and tempests 
followed the same process, though more slowly. 

They are the manifest product of naturism and 
personification ; speculations on the composition 
and structure of the sky * deny them any idle in 
the upper world ; it is only hy accident that they 
are sometimes connected with tlio activity, but not 
the personality, of the sky-god. By the same 
reasoning primitive man (or at any rate present- 
day uncivilized man) did not place the storm-gods 
on the physical plane inhabited by the gods of the 
air,® although sometimes, as the result of time and 
the confusion of myths, the maleficent storm-gods 
seem to become intermingled with the hicrnrmiies 
of the air-gods. Tlie general principle is that the 
storm-gods are personalities essentially distinct 
from the air-gods and having no logical connexion 
with them. 

One of tho clearest results of tliis is the frequent 
opposition between the air-gods, regarded as tho 
regular and, on tho whole, beneficent rulers of such- 
and-such a quarter of the atmosphere, and the 
storm-gods, naturally assimilated to maleficent 
principles. Another feature that separates tho 
slorm-gods from tho air-gods is still more remark- 
able. As is shouTv in art, Ain AND GODS OK THE 
Ain, the air-gods usually dwell in the aerial 
regions. The search for the principle of causality, 
the observation of the relation of cause and cll'ect, 
and, lastly, animism have on the contrary almost 
everywhere connected the storm-gods with the 
terrestrial plane, solid or liquid. Sometimes they 
are localized, and have as their habitat tho summit 
or the peak of some high mountain, from which 
they are supposed to dart forth to cause their 
ravages ; sometimes they are imagined as hidden 
in a grotto or cavern, or as wandering through the 
labyrinths of valleys and ravines, or ready to leap 
from tho neck of a mountain or a pass or to spring 
from a precipice ; or, again, they are tho formid- 
able gods of the desert who hido in great whirl- 
winds of sand, advancing in columns. Among 
peoples inhabiting tho shores of large lakes or 
inland seas or the sea-coast the storm-gods seldom 
dwell at tho bottom of those deep waters; they 
practically always leap from a cape, a point, or an 
isolated rock, to accomplisli their work of destruc- 
tion. At other times they come from a mysterious 
island, an islet remarkable for its strange shape, or 
a sea-grotto feared by fisbermcn ; sometimes (more 
rarely) they are Icnown to have their palace at the 
bottom of one of those gulfs, bays, or lagoons that 
are subject to sudden crashes of tempest. Their 
attack, both by sea and by land, is swift and 
unexpected ; the poetry of Chaldteo - Assyrian 
cosmogony describing their tumultuous outbursts 
calls them ‘wild horses bom in tho mountain.’ 

2 . Diffusion. — In what regions do ^ve find those 
godsf From "the naturist point of view this 
question becomes theoretically a question of 
meteorological geography and practically a ques- 
tion of maldng an abstract of the evidence of 
ethnological geography. In Asia we find storm- 
gods in the labyrinths of passes of the Tibetan 
group, the formidable solitudes of the high 
summits of the Himalayas, the frozen tracks of the 

I See art. Sky, Sky-Gods, 

s See art. Air and Gods op the Air. 


desert of Gobi; in Africa, in the mountainous 
group of the Camoroons, those of Euwenzori and 
Kilima-njaro, the headlands of Lake Victoria- 
Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika, and tlie desert 
wastes of the Kalahari ; in America, in the great 

E asBCB and summits of the Andes, tho islands of 
lake Titicaca, and the volcanic peaks or the 
sierras of Mexico, Maritime regions also have 
their series of storm-gods ; in tho first rank natur- 
ally_ come tho desolate countries of polar tempeste, 
tho ice-pcaks of the ‘ gods of terror’ in Greeidand, 
tlioso of the Eskimo regions, the frozen Arctic 
Ocean and Lapland -with their ‘tempest spirits,’ 
and tho Atlantic coast of Europe ; in Africa it is 
mainly tho more exposed west coasts ; in the vast 
expanses of tho Pacific two favourite regions are 

E rominent at tho two extremities; in tlie north 
otween Japan and the Siberian coast, and particu- 
larly at the southern extremity of America towards 
Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, and the Magellan 
Strait ; in the Indian Ocean, andwherever typhoon 
holds sway, wo find islands, gulfs, and rooks mark- 
ing the sites of tho kingdoms of tho storm-gods; 
lastly, in the southom seas (Polynesia and Micro- 
nesia) cosmogonic mythology confirms the pre- 
sumptions of geography hy describing the eternal 
struggle of tho gods of order, tho allies of man, 
with tho turbulent and destructive storm-gods. 

Of course the parallelism between geography 
and mythology is not constant nowadays. Civiliza- 
tion first of all consigned a large number of the 
early storm-gods to the realm of allegory or dis- 
solved them in sjsTicretism. Then they passed 
away along with the oldest established polytneism, 
with which tho advance of human speculation had 
connected thorn. Such was the case with the 
Chaldccan storm-god, the Egyptian Set, the sons 
of the Mediterranean A2olus, and the pre-historic 
storm-god ivho to the first sailors of our races 
personified tho north wind (Boreas), the tramontane 
wind, and tho tempest wind of the west Brittany 
coast. Traces of them recur in stories and through- 
out the deformations of classical folklore and 
mythology, and clearly enough to prove the 
correctness of the theoretically presupposed con- 
nexion between physical geograpiy and religion ; 
dearly enough too to show the connexion hotiveen 
their scattered traits and those of the storm-gods 
of tho savage races of the present day, ana to 
convince us tliat the work, characteristics, nature, 
and rdloof the storm-gods wore uniformly identical 
in the first ages of all the religious groups. 

The result is that the area of the diflusion of the 
storm-gods is entirely different from that of the 
air-gods. Not only is there nothing resembling 
tbo universality of the presence of the sky-god, 
but there are even complete religious zones from 
which tlie storm-god is absent. . . 

3. R6le. — The material characteristics and 
effects of the storm had the logical consequence of 
forcing the storm-gods into the army of evu, 
wherever men had arrived at the stage of dis- 
engaging the rudiments of dualistic classihcation 
from tho apparently chaotic collision of the forces 
and beings of nature. Myth affcerwards attempted 
to vindicate this classification. since by 

reason of their accidental character the harmful 
activities of the storm-gods fitted them only for a 
subordinate r6Ie in the great straggle, some of the 
myths aimed at explaining the times and circum- 
stances of their appearances; and thus 've see 
them figuring in the cosmogonic cycle, bmee 
cosmogony is the putting in order and- the 
‘ stabilization ’ of the evil or incoherent energies of 
chaos tlie rOle of the storm-gods, who are ahvavs 
the agents of confusion and destruction, necessarily 
nlaces them among the conquered powers (e.ff., m 
fidma)! It is true that the dualistic struggle 
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persists in the majority of dualisms in order to 
explain the constant reappearance of evil, hut in 
these also the storm-gods are always conquered in 
the end. They often call to their aid lemons of 
malevolent phantoms and evil spirits who wander 
by night on the surface of the earth (e.g., China, 
&rea). But this very alliance results in their 
gradually losing their personality and becoming 
merged in the huge army of secondary spirits in 
the service of the great maleficent deities. 

Buch vrero in primitive times the seven sons oi Bel, the 
CSaMaan chiefs of the Annunaki, or Annunns, of the earth (here 
again we see the storm-gods connected with the terrestrial 
planeX They had ‘grown up in the depth of the abj-ss ' ; they 
were ‘ the squall of wind which runs swiftly,’ and the seventh 
one of them was ‘ the frightful whirlwind which smashes every- 
thing.’ 

Tims their , human cult is very much reduced ; 
they have neither sanctuaries nor priests ; hut 
here and there they have persons affiliated with 
them who control them by magical power and who 
can make them come and let loose their evil forces 
in Polynesia). 

4. Cult.-— The nearest approach to a cult of the 
storm-gods is among certain fishing peoples (in the 
Pacific— e.g., Saghmien Island, etc.), who use pro- 
pitiatory means to conciliate them when setting 
out on an expedition. But, though the Ainus 
may invoke or flatter Shi-Asha by offerings, the 
opposite process, viz. protection by the aid of a 
more powerful good spirit, seems to he the more 
frequent proceeding. Tlie ancient Chaldaean poems 
say of them ; ‘ they listen neither to prayer nor to 
supplication,’ 

In exceptional cases the storm-deity may not have a uniformly 
m'cked character. Besides the very dangerous spirits of the 
Iwbergsand the scourges which they let loose by hurricanes, 
the Eskimos attribute to Arnaknagsak (or Sedna), mother oi 
the tempests, an old woman who lives at the bottom of the sea, 
tns power ol procuring food for them. Oases of this kind (of 
which there are about half.a-score well authenticated) proceed 
«! a rule from local observation of the consequences of a great 
jtonn, which are sometimes helpful to man. The Bretons of 
lie de Sein attributed a beuefleent character to the tempests of 
the south-west, because they brought shipwrecks to the coast. 

•i? ??oeptionaI cases also the storm-god seems to be connected 
mth the army of the sky-god. Thus among the Andamans the 
tempest is the result of the will of the famous Puluga, Such n 
tact tends to imply the evil character of the sky -god, and con- 
sequently is of great theoretical importance. On examination 
It appears that the confusion is caused by the presence in the 
tempests of those regions of a great number of meteorological 
phenomena, such as lightning, thunder, etc., whose manage- 
ment belongs by definition to Uie supreme god or the sky-god. 
In such cases the stormfioses its personality ; it becomes a mani- 
lestation oi ths sky-god and is interpreted as a punishment or 
of the offended sky -mid. 

pie Same kind of mixture hy confusion of myths or linking of 
exterior characteristics explains why certain peoples, such as 
those of Gniima or of Brazil (e.g., the Botocudos) connect the 
storm-gods with the stellar deities or with the moon. 

. S- ^Representations. — The fetishistic representa- 
tions of the storm-gods have so far received little 
studw Nevertheless they exist in large numbers 
in all the religious groups that have storm-gods 
and mainly in the groups in which fishing is the 
eSuef means of subsistence. These fetishes are 
inspired bj the usual principles — supposed affini- 
allusions to mythical episodes, attraction or 
repulsion (the same reasoning as for fetishes of 
diseases), amalgams of magical substances, etc. 
home good specimens may he mentioned amon" the 
■Ainns, and among the races of Polynesia, Micro- 
New Guinea {e.g., in the Gazelle Peninsula), 
V natam Island, etc. 'Representations of an idolat- 
^ns but anieonio type have been studied still less. 
As is the rule in naturism, they are inspired at the 
outeet either hy the external appearance^ of_ the 
covering of the storm-god or by the usual principles 
®yronolico-magio (effect for cause, part for 
■"hole, etc.). The appearance of a tornado, of a 
of the storm-clouds, of a whirlpool, 
n of typhoons, and the kinds of death 

ana d^truction caused hy the storm-gods, have sug- 
gested a large number of abridged and distorted 


forms and secret magical forms. Nevertheless our 
ignorance of their real meanings and the reticence 
of. the uncivilized render ethnological inquiry on 
this point very dilBcult. 

When we pass to iconic reproductions, we find 
here also that the maleficent and dangerous 
character served as starting-point. The plastic 
expression by man of their material physiognomy 
oilers^ at once a very great variety of material 
representation _ and extreme monotony of theo- 
retical conception : fantastic ugliness (as terrifying 
as possible) has everywhere been used to express 
their wickedness, their fuiy, and the fear which 
they inspire. Naturally each local art borrowed 
from its special demonography and from local 
material elements its ugliest and most bizarre 
traits. Ethnographic collections show types 
borrowed from Polynesian religions, from the coast 
of W. Africa, _ and from pre-Columhan America 
(the last especially in drawn and painted forms). 
The classical East has left ns the distorted images 
of the south-west wind. Two details are common 
to all: (1) the use of composite traits, like the 
figures of nightmares— hideous mixtures of heads, 
members, and different parts of the body of the 
most repugnant and terrible animals ; and (2) the 
almost complete absence of symbolic allusion to a 
mythical episode or a cosmogonic r6Ie of first rank. 
The Annunaki, sons of Bel, might have composite 
bodies of lions, serpents, or hideous animals, half- 
reptiles, and half-birds ; but they were never any- 
thing but subordinates. It is purely literary 
licence when the poet calls them ‘ destroyers of 
the sky.’ 

6. Conclusion. — The evolution towards dualism 
has given only imperfect results. Nowhere has 
the storm-god succeeded in taking first rank in 
the army of evil, and the reason seems to be that 
such a place presupposes a continuous activity 
and a constant presence. The chthonian gods and 
the gods of darkness have made various stonn- 
gods their subordinates, but not their equals. 
Where there has been organization of the original 
naturistic dualism, they have fallen to the rank of 
simple evil spirits or inferior demons. Among 
peoples who have attained to the redaction of 
stories of a properly mythological kind they are 
based on a number of episodes of a rather sub- 
ordinate character — of which the religions of 
classical India and of Greece give us some satis- 
factory examples (cf. above). The purely allegori- 
cal and poetical myth marks the last visible 
shadow of their gradually disappearing traits. 

LrreRATtJiiB.— ‘There seems to be no monograph on the subject. 
Some of the classical literature will be found in the art. Am 
AND Gods or tub Am. For literature on primitive races see artt. 
on the radons peoples and their reli^ons. 

George Foucaet. 

STRANGERS.— I. PRIMITIVE VSAQB IN RE- 
GARD TO TBE FOREIGNER OR STRANGER.— 1. A 
survey of the evidence shows us that, among the 
peoples which occupy the lowest place in the scale 
of culture, the population lives scattered in small 
groups of the nature of families.^ Among the 
Negritos of the Philippines the family group con- 
sists of from 30 to 40 persons,® in the case pf the 
Yahgan of Cape Horn from two to five families are 
found in a single wigwam,® while, among the 
Central Australian tribes, members of the local 
group wander in small parties of one or two 
families over the land which they ovm.* These 

1 See W J ilcGee, ‘ 'The Siouan Indians,’ in 15 RBETT [1S97), 
p, 200; and the instances in P. J. IlamUton-Gnerson, The 
Silent Trade: a Contribution to the Early Hitt. 0 / Human 
Intercourse, Edinburgh, 1003, p. 0 and note S. 

2 A. Sch.adenberg, ’ Ueber die Negrittos der Phibpplnen,’ ZB 

xii. 11850)137. rr. - 

ST. Bridges, ap. E. Westcrmarck. The Hut. of Human 
Marriage^ liondon, 1S91, p. 44. 

4 Spenccr-Gincn», p. 1C. 
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family groups are, in general, subdivisions of a 
larger unity. Thus the Negritos recognize the 
subsistence of social ties between a few families ; * 
the Yahgan recognize clans which comprise many 
smaller divisions;® and the tribe of Central 
Australia is ‘ an entity . . . divided into a number 
of lesser groups, , , , These again are divided and 
subdivided until we reach the smallest group con- 
sisting of a few families or even only a single 
family,’® Further, as E. M, Curr ^ observes, every 
tribe has constant, and for the most part friendly, 
relations with other tribes. 

At times these family OToups join forces for the 

S oses of war or the diase ; and at times they 
ange visits, and, in some cases at all events, 
meet for the performance of ceremonies. As a 
general rule, however, such gatherings are occasional 
only and of short duration. They break up as soon 
as the purpose which brought them together is 
served ; and of course they cannot outlast the food 
supply of the place at which they meet. 

While, then, it is plain that the social feelings of 
the savage reach beyond the family groups to 
which he belongs, it is difficult or, rather, im- 
possible to make a general statement as to the 
extent of their range. Bishop Stirling® says of 
the Yahgan that, beyond the family circle, the 
relation of man to man is doubtful, if not hostile. 
On the other hand, Spencer and Gillen® declare 
that permanent enmity between any two of the 
tribes with whom they are acquainted is a thing 
unknown. In short, the range of the social feelings 
is widely different in different cases. In some they 
reach beyond the clan or even the tribe ; in others 
they hardly cross the limits of the family group. 
The statement of Spencer and Gillen as to the 
relations of the associated tribes of Central 
Australia suggests that these tribes have advanced 
no little way from the simplest stages of social 
life,'^ and that the Yahgan conception of the world 
beyond the family group (or little aggregate of 
family groups) as a hostile world may be taken as 
representing the ‘primitive’ conception. 

In many instances this conception is held most 
strongly by that portion of a community which 
has no personal knowledge of the strangers whom 
it hates and fears. 

Thus the Oalifornian tribes which live at a distance Irom one 
another are in perpetual enmity ; 8 and the Seri o( Sonora, who 
never see their neighbours except on the frontier or in foray, 
kill them ns a tribal duty, whenever opportunity oflers.i* Before 
the British settlement of the Andamans there existed extreme 
jealousy and distrust between adjacent tribes, and even between 
scattered communities of the same tribe ; and it was often the 
case that tribes fifteen or twenty miles apart had no knowledge 
of one another.io So, too, those of the Yahgan who have never 
met with the Ona hate and fear them, while those who are their 
neighbours intermarry with them, with the result that both 
Tahgan and Ona learn one another's language and are, to some 
extent at all events, influenced by one another's manners and 
modes of life. In the same way the Yahgan dread the Alacaluf , 
believing them to be possessed of supernatural powers, until 
they have actually seen them, and have become familiar with 
their appearance.il 

1 A. B. Meyer, * Die Negrittos dcr Philippinen,' Petcmiann’s 
Mitth. XX. [1874] 21. 

2 Bridges, op. Westermarck, p. 44. 

* A. W. Howitt, ‘ The Dieri and other Kindred Tribes of 
Central Australia,’ JAl xx. [1891] 36. 

4 T/ie Australian Race, Melbourne and London, 1886-87, 1. 63. 
B ‘ Eesidence in Fuegia,’ in S. Aj?i€n'con Missionary Magazine, 
iv. [1870] 11. 

« » p. 32, b p. 81. 

7 Of. A. Lang, Social Origins, London, 1003, p. 69. 

8 J. Baegert, 'An Account of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
the Californian Peninsula,’ tr. 0. Rau, in Annual Report of .. . 
the Smithson. Inst. . . . for the Year ISCS, Washington, 1864, 
p. 859. 

0 W J McGee, ‘The Seri Indians,’ in 17 RBEW [1899], pt. i. 
pp. 130, 132. 

10 E. H. Man, On the Aboriginal Inhahitants of the Andaman 
Islands, London, 1883, p. xvii. 

u P. Hyades and J. Deniker, Mission scientifique du Cap 
Horn, Paris, 1885-91, vii. 16 ; see also the observations of 
Spencer-Gillenb, p. 81, regarding the prevalence of similar 
conceptions among some of the Australian tribes. 


2 . Whatever may be the proximate causes, 
whatever may be the precise degree of his fear and 
hatred, the fact remains that as a general rule the 
savage fears and hates the stranger, and looks 
upon him, certainly as an enemy, and, it may be, 
as a being brutish, monstrous, or devilish. 

The Orang-Ot of Borneo, when they meet with strangers, 
turn their backs on them and squat on the ground, hiding their 
faces ; and they explain this behaviour by saying that the sight 
of strangers makes them dizzy and affects theft eyes like the 
Bunlight.i 

There are many instances of a people calling 
itself by a name which signifies nothing more than 
‘ the men,’ and thus distinguishing itself from the 
rest of mankind, whom it regards as belonging to 
a lower order of being. The designation ‘ Hos’ — 
a branch of the Kols— means ‘ men ’ as contrasted 
with brutes ;® and the Narrinyeri take ^eat pride 
in their name, which means ‘belonging to men,’ 
‘We are men,’ they say, while they call other 
natives ‘ wild black fellows.’ * 


Examples of like import are supplied by the Ohingpaw, 
known as Kakhyen by the Burmese, the Tcpecanos of Mexico, 
the Kurnai, the Wiimbaio, the Bakoba, the Yahgan, and the 
Amwaks and Caribs of Guiana, the Chiriguans, the Chippewas, 
the Wintun, and other Californian tribea.4 

3. The Timi of Brazil call all men not of their race 
or speech ‘Tapuya,’ ‘strangers’ or ‘enemies’® — a 
practice which Burton compares mth the case of 
the ‘ Hebrew Goyi. (Gentile), the Hindu Mlechchha 
(mixed or impure breed), the Greek jStlpjSapos, the 
Latin Barhams, and the (Chinese Fan Kwei (foreign 
devil).’® Several of the Californian tribes are 
called ‘ Yuki.’ The word in the Wintun language 
means ‘stranger,’ and secondarily ‘bad Indian,’ 
‘thief,’ and is applied in the same way as the 
Greek pipBapos.’’ In the language of the Porno 
‘ Chumaia means * stranger,’ ‘ enemy,’ and is used 
by them in speaking of their neighbours who are 
really Yuki.® The Chippewas, too, employ the 
word signifying ‘ stranger ’ in the smse of ‘ eneiny-’ ;* 
and it may be notea, as showing the position 
which the stranger and the outcast occupied in 
early times, that a series of Avords which meant 
originally ‘stranger,’ ‘outcast,’ ‘alien,’ have come 
to mean ‘ miserable ’ or ‘ unfortunate.’ 

4, In the Western Islands of Torres Straits it 
Avas regarded as meritorious to kill foreigners either 
in fair fight or by treachery, and honour and glory 
Avere attached to the bringing home of the skulls 
of the natives of other islands, slain in battle.^ 

J. J. Atkinson tells us that he had three servants, narives of 
New Caledonia, who had been with him for five ye<^ Tn'o of 
them belonged to one tribe, and the third, a boy, belonged W 
another. These tribes were neighbours. Atkinson gave tne 
three a holiday, end landed them at the village of the two 
natives, with the result that the boy was killed and eaten ny 
them the same night.!® 

3 C. A. L. M. Schwaner, Romeo, Reschrijvingvan hetStroom- 
•Med van den Barito, Amsterdam, 1853, 1 . 229 ; P. J. Veth, 
omeo’s lYcsfer-A/dee/inp, Zalt-Bommel, ’’i, 

JO same account of the Poenans ; and see also G. ¥.^on, A 

tTT:af-:.'- Calcutta, 

3 G.^Taplin?'ap. J. 0.' Woods,' The Native Tribes of S. 

’“othM inttances®wilfbi Found in A. H. Keane, Man Past and 
■re?ent^, cS%Tl890, 1020, Ethnology, do. 1896; and m 

'^fcaplivltTo^’nins^^^^ of Nesse in AD. J647-IS55 
mong the wild Tribes of E. Brazil, ed. B. F. Burton, London, 
i74 (Hakluyt Society), p. Ixx. 

? a Powers, 'Tribes of California,’ in. C^fn-huffons to N. 
nSrican Ethnology, AVnshington, 1877, in. 126 f. 

Uvi &. Keating, Narr. of an Expedition to the Source of St. 

to S'an'dIkShte und Jena, 

586, p. 7 : J- Orimm; Deutsche Bechtsaltertbumer^ Got- 

TRlp!rts'iffhe%awIjridge AnthroMcal Expedition to 

orres SfratfSj Cambridge, 1001-12, V. 2,7 n. 

12'Tlie Natives of Now Caledonia, ID xtr. iiwaj 
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The stranger in the Nissan Islands is regarded 
as an enemy, and is, if possible, killed and eaten.* 
IVe have a like account of the inhabitants of 
Mabuiag,* of the Massim of New Guinea,® and of 
the Battas. In the last case the inhabitants of the 
villages, which are cut off from one another by high 
grass and primeval forest, practise a system of 
mutual exclusion. To be a stranger is to he an 
enemy ; and a native who enters the district of his 
neighbours runs the chance of being eaten.^ So, 
too, Strabo ® says of the Scythians on the Euxine 
that they sacrificed strangers, devoured their flesh, 
and used their skulls as drinking-cups. Among 
the Nagas every tribe, almost every village, is at 
war ■with its neighbours ; and ho who leaves the 
territory of his tnbe does so at the peril of his life.® 
The Wazaramo do not allow strangers to camp 
within their villages ; and among the Wanyamwezi 
it is impossible for single indiviauals to move from 
one district to another. They are sure to be 
plundered, if not murdered.’ The Bakete and 
Bakuba refuse all friendly advances by peoples in 
their vicinity, and the stranger who enters their 
territory is treated as an enemy.® The Akka look 
upon strangers as fair prey ; ® the Kabyles regard 
all who live beyond their frontiers as enemies;*® 
and the Bakwiri villages are fences for protection, 
as they are continuallj' at enmity with one another.** 
Schweipfurth *® makes the general observation that 
in Africa there is an utter want of wholesome 
intercomrse between race and race. Tor any 
member of a tribe which speaks one dialect to 
cross the border of a tribe which speaks another is 
to court destruction ; and the effect of difference 
of language in intensifying the mutual discords 
between petty tribes has been remarked by A. von 
Humboldt*® in the case of the American tribes 
between the equator and the eighth degree of north 
latitude. ^ The Arab who meets an unknown 
wanderer in the desert acts in accordance with the 
saying, ‘The stranger is for the wolf’ ; and it is 
a consequence of this desert law, which identifies 
the stranger with the enemy, that the jinn are 
regarded as hostile, as gods without ■worshippers, 
dwelling in haunts and not in sanctuaries.*® 

A stranger may not approach a Khond village, unless invited ; 
and, in speaking of Angarailand, G. Watt « says that it is no 
unusual state of affairs to find khtl A of one village at war with 
thtl E of another, while not at war with khtl B of its own village. 
The kheU are often completely separated by great walls, the 
people on either side living within a few yards of each other, 
yet having no dealings whatever.^ Lyon tells us of two towns 
separated only by a wall. The inhabitants of the one town ore 


V. de Rochas, La Houvelle-CaUdonie, Paris, 1802, p. 250; 
A. Bernard, L'Arthivel de la NouvelU-Calidonie, do. 1894, 
p. 292. 

*1'. Sorge, ‘ Nissan-Inseln im Bismarck-Archipel,’ ap. S. K. 
Stcinmetz, hechtnerhSltnisse von eingeboremn Votkem in 
Africa vnd Qzeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 414. 

^Seporls of the Cambridge Anthrop. Expedition, v. 278. 

*0. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British JS'eio Guirua, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. 669. 

* F. Junghuhn, Die Battalander auf Sumatra, Berlin, 1847, 
P.109f. 

® wi. Hi. Of. 

® W. Crooke, Natives of Northern India, London, 1907, p. 43, 
" J. A. Grant, A Walk across Africa, Edinburgh, 1864, pp. 38, 
102 . 

®H. von Wissraann, L. Wolf, 0. de Francois, and H. Mueller, 
Im Inneni Afrikas, Leipzig, 1888, pp. 20S, 227. 

“G. Burrows, The Land of the Pigmies, London, 1898, 
p. 195 f. 

A. Hanotcau and A. Letoumeux, La Eabylie eiles eouiumes 
kalmlcs, Paris, 1872-73, ii. 141. 

J; Leuscliner, Die Baktoiri, ap. Stcinmetz, p. 21. 

“ The Heart of Africa, tr. E. E. Frewer, London, 1873, i. 200. 
*® Personal Narr. of Ib-avels to the Equinoctial Regions of the 
New Continent, tr. H. M. Williams, London, 1814-29, v. 270. 

, **C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 
lB^,i.270;cf.p. BSO. 

*t W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semi^ts London, 1894, p. 119 ff. 

p 10? ^ Bowney, The ITiW Tribes of India, London, 1882, 

lo ‘ Tribes of Manipur,’ JAI xvi. (I8S7J 302. 

‘S See Keane, Man Past and Present, p. 189, as to the khel. 


at constant war with those of the other. They seldom see and 
are perfect strangers to one another.l 

It is to_ be observed that in some countries the 
stranger, if he be of high repute for sanctity, may 
mn the danger of being slain so that the blessing 
of his perpetual presence may rest on the land. 
Thus the Afghan Hazarehs kill and bury in their 
own country any foreigner who performs a miracle 
or shows any sign of divine favour ; ® and similar 
statements are made regarding the AVa® and the 
inhabitants of Yunnan.^* 

5. Among the Kabyles the foreigner is prohibited 
from performing any act which assures to him 
property or influence.® The Mairs will not toler- 
ate the residence of any stranger among them;® 
and a similar policy was pursued by the tribes of 
which P. von Martins’ speaks, and, at one time, 
by the Masai.® So too in Dahomey an alien may 
not establish himself in the country without the 
king’s permission;® and J. H. van Linschoten*® 
states that a similar regulation prevailed in China.** 
In the height of their prestige the Masai punished 
with death by beating any one of their people who 
returned after having gone to live with foreigners ; *® 
and the Wachaga formerly inflicted the death 
penalty on any woman of the tribe who married a 
stranger.*® Among the Khonds marriage with a 
stranger adopted into the tribe is forbidden ; ** and, 
according to ibn Batuta,*® the women of Zehid will 
marry the stranger, hut will not quit their country. 
Even in the burial of the dead the same conception 
prevailed. Thus the Choctaws thought it irreli- 
gious to bury their kinsman alongside of a stranger, 
much more to inter him in the tomb of an enemy. *® 

6. The stranger is regarded as a being without 
rights ; for he is outside of the sphere ■u’itTun which 
alone they are recognized and enforced. This 
view prevails among many peoples.*’ 

It is held, e.g., by the Wakapomo,!® the Wanyamwezi,*® the 
Baren and Kunilina,®® the Bogos,®* the Pelew Islanders,®® and 
certain Papuan tribes— the Tabim on the north coast of New 
Guinea, and the Tami Islanders.®® 

Except in so far as modified by treaty, by special 
protection, or by the institution of hospitality, 
the same conception ruled among the nations of 
classical antiquity. 

‘Oum olienigenis, cum barbaris, aeternum omnibus Graecis 


I P. 162 ; for other instances see Hamilton-Grierson, p. 31. 

® B. F. Burton, Sindh, and the Races which inhabit the Valley 
of the Indus, London, 1851, p. 383 ; see also p. 86. 

3 Censusof India, 1901, i. Ethnographic Appendices, Calcutta, 
1003, p. 217. 

* The Book of Ser Mareo Polo, tr. H. Yule®, revised H. Cordier, 
London, 1903, ii. 79 ; W. GUI, The River of Golden Sand, do. 
1880. i. 823. 

B Hanoteau-Letoumeux, ii. 140. 

6 Rowney, p. 54. 

7 VondemRechlssustandeunterden Ureinwohnem Brasiliens, 
Munich, 1832, p. 34. 

8 S. L. and H. Hinde, The Last of the Masai, London, 1901, 
pp. 4, 105. 

8 A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of 
IT. Africa, London, 189a p. 227. 

18 Voyage to the East Indies, London, 1885 (Hakluyt Society), 
i. 135. 

II SeeT. E. Jemigan, Cfttno in Lato ond Commerce, New York 
and London, 1905, p. 241. 

12 Hinde, pp. 4, 76. 

13 J. Kohler, ' Das Banturecht in Ostafrika,’ ZVRW xv. (1902) 
61, 

14 S. O. Maepherson, Memorials of Service in India, ed. W. 
Maepherson, London, 1865, p. 69. 

15 Voyages d'lbn-Batmttah, tr. O. Defrdmery and B. R. Sangui- 
netti. Pans, 1853-59, ii. 169. 

18 J. Adair, The Hist, of the American Indians, London, 1776, 
p. 184. 

*7 See Hamilton-Grierson, p. S3. 

18 A. Kraft, Die Wakapomo, ap. Steinmetz, p. 202. 

19 Kohler, ZVRWxv. 46. 

28 W. Munzinger, OstafrikanischeStudien, Schaffhausen, 1864, 
p. 477. 

21 Munzinger, Sitten und Recht der Rogos, Winterthur, 1859, 
pp. ffi, 48. 

27 J. Kubary, ‘Die Palau-Inseln in der Sudsee,’ Joum. dcs 
Museum Godeffroy, i. (Hamburg, 1874-76) 220, 238. 

23 Kohler. ‘Recht der Papuas,’ ZVRW xiv. [19001 388 f. 
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Ijellum est.’ l ‘ Ko Greek,* says Cunningham, ‘ was ever at home 
in another Greek city than his own ; he was liahle to he sold in 
a oity in which he had no rights and no status.’ s In early Home ■ 
the citizen was regarded as the sole possessor of rights, the 
privileges conferred in later times on the peregrinus by the jus 
gentium being, in the main, a result of peaceful intercourse 
between the republic and the nations, introduced by an advanc- 
ing commerce. Under the later emperors the merchant belong- 
ing to an independent country was subjected to numerous 
disabilities ; and, on the breaking up of the empire, the old con- 
ception of the stranger’s position immediately revived.3 In the 
Middle Ages the foreigner was regarded as incapable of holding 
land; he was subjected to many disadvantages in matters of 
lawand legal procedure ; he was not permitted, or waspermitted 
only upon making a payment (gabella emigrationie), to leave 
the country with the wealth which he had accumulated ; on his 
death his property fell in whole or in part to the supreme 
authority ; and it was confiscated on his banishment.^ ‘ Pere- 
grinum qui patronum non habebat vendebant Saxones.’ s 
It is worthy of remark by way of contrast that, in Babylonia, 
resident aliens became citizens and were under no disabilities.® 


DArvieuxi gives a similar account of the Arabs. A very 
different mode of treatment is found among the western 
islanders of Torres Straits, who adopt the stranger as a brother 
and give him a garden.® 

The distinction between the position of a stranger 
and that of a fellow-tribesman is illustrated by the 
fact that among many peoples the thief is regarded 
as an offender only when he steals from a com- 
patriot or fellow-tribesman or villager and that 
the goods of a foreim merchant become on his 
death the property of the king of the country in 
which he has died.^ It was the custom, however, 
in India as well as in the Sudan not to interfere 
with the property of deceased strangers, but to 
hand it over to the persons entitled to it;® and, 
according to Tavernier,® a similar practice prevailed 
in Persia. 


Again, the position of the alien was injuriously 
affected by the view, very generally held, that the 
■family, the group, the community, or the district 
to which a criminal or a debtor belonged — his 
fellow-countryman or his fellow-townsman — was 
liable in the penalty which he had incurred or the 
obligation by which he was bound.’ There are 
even cases in which a stranger is treated as bound 
to pay for Avhat another stranger, with whom he is 
wholly unconnected, has taken -without payment ; ® 
and in one case (Kundma) the host whose guest is 
slain may slay the slayer’s guest.® 

7. The view that the stranger has no rights finds, 
among the Yabim, its most forcible expression in 
its application to shipwrecked persons.’® 

According to Herodotus, n the Tauri sacrificed all such un- 
fortunates to the Virgin. They were plundered in New 
Zealand ; 1® and, in Borneo, both wrecks and their crews belong 
to the district where the disaster occurs.’® It was the custom 
at Malabar that everything obtained from a wreck fell to the 
fisc. Calicut formed the sole exception to this rule, which 
seems to have prevailed on all the Indian coasts.’^ The Fijians 
used to kill and eat even those of their own race who were cast 
ashore ; i® and, according to Wilkes, i® they were accounted os an 
offering to the gods and sacrificed. Another authority, how- 
ever, states that they were spared, because the gods would be 
angry if the gift which they had sent was rejected.” The 
Vangan kill castaways ; 1® and du Cange sums up the practice of 
the Middle Ages thus : ' Ne^ue dumtaxat naves ipsae fractae et 
naufragium passae, resque in iis contentae dominorum erant ; 
sed et homines ipsi, qui in iis vehebantur : adeo ut et per vim ca- 
perentur, et persoluto pretio a captivitate liberari cogerentur.’ 


1 Livy, xxxi. 29 ; of. G. Grote, A Sist. of Greece*, London, 
1872, il. 162. 

® An 'Essag on Western Civilisation in its Economic Aspects 
(Ancient Times), Cambridge, 1898, p. 76. 

3 B. von Ihering, Geista^ romischen Rechts*, Leipzig, 1878, 
i. 231 1.; W. Pappafava, uber die bilrgertiehe Rechtstellung der 
Fremden, tr. from Italian to Germ, by M. Leesberg, Pola, 1884, 
p. 4ff, 

4 L. Goldschmidt, Sandbuch des HandelsrechtsS, Stuttgart, 
1891, p. 120 ff. ; see also W. J. Ashley, An Inirod. to English 
Economic History and Theory, London, 1888-93, pt. ii. ‘ End of 
the Middle Ages,*!). 13 ff. ; and below, § 7. 

5 Maginardus, Transl. S. Vitti, ch. 13. 
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and Ijetters, Edinburgh, 1904, p. 113. 
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GtossaTium medice ti infiin(S l/CUiutatts, ed. L. Favre, 

Niort, 1883-87, s.v. ’ Lagan.’ 


8. The position of the outlaw throws light upon 
that of the stranger.’ 

9. Another indication of the primitive view is to 
be found in the symbolic acts which are the 
necessary preliminaries to the stranger’s reception 
— acts by which he makes clear that his intentions 
are friendly, or from which he ascertains that 
^ those whom he is approaching are well-disposed 
towards him. 

Thus it is a common sign of friendliness to advance displaying 
green boughs,® or holding out grass, as among the Masai,® or 
waving white cloth.i® Near Cape Hinchingbroke some of the 
natives stood up with their arms stretched out like a cross, u 
or held up a stick with the large leathers or wing of a bird tied 
to it,3® or a leathern frock on the end of a poleji® or offered a 
white cook.i4 Among the Shoshones the stranger paints the 
women’s cheeks with vermilion in token of peace ; 1® and the red 
shield hoisted on the mast of a ship, or hung over the walls of a 
town, or swung over his head by a herald, was a sign of peace 
among the Scandinavians.’® In New Guinea and the adjacent 
islands the natives broke their spears on their own heads to 
show their pacific intentions,” or dipped their hands in water 
and sprinkled it over their heads.’S The last-mentioned practice 


1 Travels in Arabia, the Dtsart\ Eng. tr., London, 1723, p. 
191 ff.; of. p. 68 fir. 

® Reports of Cambridge Anthrop. Expedition, v. 278. 

8 M. Elphinstone, An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, new 
ed., London, 1839, i. 297 (Afghans); see authorities in Hamilton 
Grierson, p. 34. . 

4 Hamilton-Grierson, p. 86, note 4 ; and see A. L. von Sohlozer, 
Russisohe Annalen in ihrer slavonischen Grundsprache, Got- 
tingen, 1805, iii. 332; do Cange, s.vv. ’Albanagium,’ ‘Albani ; 
Goldschmidt, p. 121 ; and above, § 6. 

8 Ibn Batuta, iv. 83, 42. . „ , . , 

« The Six Voyages of J. B. Tavernier through Turkey into 
Persia and the Mist Indies, made English by J. P., London, 
1678, p. 103. 

7 See art. OtrriiAW. , „ , , tt . . 

8 Hamilton-Grierson, p. 70 and note 1 ; J. Cook, A Voyage 
towards the South Pole and round the World, 177S-7S, London, 
1777, i. 221 (Otaheite), ii. 35 (Mallicollo); K. Uhmann, ‘Kauf- 
friede undFriedensschild,’ in Germanistische Abhandlungen svm 
LXX. Geburtstag K. v. Maurer’s, Gottingen, 1893, P- ML 
(Scandinavia); B. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, iMndon, 

p. 176 (New Zealand); J. MacgiUivray, Norr. of the Voyage of 
H.M.S. ‘ Rattlesnake,’ do. 1852, ii. 41 (islands of Tones Straits) , 
‘Navigation Australe faite par J. Le Maireet W. 0. Schouten 
. . . 1615-17,’ Reeueil des Voyages . . . deU Compagnie des 
Indes Orientates, Bouen, 1725, j 

Finsoh, Samoafahrten ; Reisen in 

Engliseh-Neu-Guinea, Leipzig, 1888, p. 295 (Kaiser Wilh^i s 

Land) ; B. HaU, Account of a Voyage of 

Coast of Corea and the Great Loo-Choo Island, l^ndon, 181^p. 

146 (Loo-Choo Island); H. von Wissmann, 

through EquaM Afnca, Enff- Jr do 1891, P- <3“® 



London, 1910, p. 211 f. la. n Ticinnnkv A 

10 Vincendon-Dumoulin and Desgraz, p. 13 ; U. L siansky, .4 

. . . 1777-SO, Londom ^84, ii. 355 (near Cape Hmchingbroke), 
Lehmann, p. 64 f. (Scandinavia). „ n. „ ew 

” °u1«^’ “• ® 279 (^ji).. 

35 M.' £wis and W. Clark, Travels to 
River, ISOlflSOB, new ed., London, 1816, u. 88, cf. M 
I7BBEir,pt.i.p. 168. 

3® Lehmann, pp. 65-60. 

17 ‘Navigation Australe,’ p. 199. _ Gasette. 

18 Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern tr 
ed. J. B. Logan, iv. [Singapore, 1850) 8. 
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Kerns to be general among the Papuans. 1 It Is found in Ceram® 
and at Teniate;* and a somewhat similar usage among the 
Wakiknju has been described by von H6hnel.< The Bushmen, 
to show toeir friendliness, lay down their arms and sandals 
while still at a distance,® or wave a jackal's tall attached to the 
end of a stick,® while the inhabitants of the island called ' Gentc 
Hermosa' hold resinous sticks burning like torches for the same 
purpose, perhaps with the view of disenchanting the strangers, 
rather than with that of showing their friendjlncs3.7 An old 
Eskimo ol the Isle of St. lawrence held up a variety of articles, 
and then, extending his arms, rubbed and patted his breast— 
the usual Eskimo Indication ol friendship.8 Thus savages, by 
displaying goods which they are ready to barter, show that 
they have come to trade;® and Livingstone says: ‘The usual 
way ol approaching an unknown people is to call out in a 
cheerful tone "Malonda," "Things for sale, or do you want to 
sell anything?”’!® 

In many places the rule is established that an 
approaching stranger must in some way give notice 
of Ills presence— c.p., by sounding a trumpet,^* by 
shouting or blowing a norn,^® by coughing twice,^® 
by uttering the cry peculiar to his tribe, or by 
making a series of smokes. “ 

* If,' says an ancient law of the Javanese, 'any person enter 
a village at an improper hour, and Is twice challenged without 
making any reply, ho shall be considered a thief. A person 
skulking behind a door or fence, and refusing to answer, shall 
also be considered ns a thief.’ i® 

Sometimes an attempt is made to ascertain the 
real mind of the stranger by means of divination. 
Among the A-nyanja medicine is given to a goat 
or fowl for this purpose, and its death is regarded 
ns of evil omen.'® Dalton ^eaks of a similar 
practice as existing among the PAdam. 

10. The Ashango host smears himself with red 
as a mark of friendliness, and it is a favourable 
sign if he asks the stranger to do likewise.'® The 
Ovnmbo welcome him by smearing his face and 
breast with butter,®® while in New Guinea it is of 
good omen if the host presents betel-nut to the 
new-comer with the thick end towards him.®' It is 
not improbable that the elaborate forms of saluta- 
tion in use among many peoples®® served originally 

J Joum. of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Gazette, iv. 8. 

®S. Muller, Reizen en Onderzoekeningtn in den indisehen 
Arehipel, Amsterdam, 1857, i. 65. 

* JWro Awtralis Oognita, or Vogages to the S. Hemisphere, 
ICth-lSth Centuries, ed. J. Oallander, Edinburgh, 17C0-63, 
1.260. 

Rudolph-See und Stephanie-See, Vienna, 1892, p. 
^6 f. ; Bee also G. Forster, A Vogage round the ITorW tn 
H.Jt.il. Sloop Resolution, Jhondon, 1777, ii. 188, 235 (New 
Guinea, Mallicollo). 

® Q. W. Stow, The Hatire Races of S. Africa, London, 1905, 
PP. 49, 142. 

®I5. p. 49. 

* The Vogages of P, Fernandes de Queiros, 1195-1806, tr. and 
en. Clements Markham, London, 1904 (Hakluyt Society), i. 427 ; 
tee 5 II below. 

® F. W. Becchoy, Farr, of a Togage to the Pacific and 
Rtering'e Strait, London, 1831, i. 331, 

' 0. von Kotzebue, A Vogage of Discoverg into the Sotith Sea 
‘‘ndRehring's Straits, Eng. tr., London, 1821^i. 189. 

'®D. and 0. Livingstone, Farr, of an Expedition to the 
samteri, London, 1865, p. 484. 

" A. d’Orbigny, Vogage dans VAmirigue miridionale, Paris, 
1639-44, iv. 104 ^’urarafts). 

“ Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer^, p. 400 ; but see W. E. 
ullda, Das Strafreaht der Oermanen, Halle, 1842, p. G7S, note 
3 (old Germany). 

'* P. Voxi\ilsc\i\iC,Ethnographie Fordost-Afrikas ; die materi- 
elle Cultur der Dandkil, Galla, tind Somdl, Berlin, 1893, p. 240 
(hata); Lumholtz, Gnknotm Mexico, 1. 258 f. (Tarahuinares). 

E. V. im Thurn, Arrumg the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1683, p. 321. 

Spcnccr-Glllcnb, p. 669 (Australia). 

'® J. Orawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, Edinburgh, 
18M W. 116. 

'■ U. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, London, 1897, p. 

! see D. and 0. Livingstone, p. 109. 

P. 25» 

, '®P. B. du Ohaillu, A Journey to Ashango-land, London, 
1687, p. S41. 

®® C, J. Andersson, Bahe Fqami ; or. Explorations and Die- 
during Four Years’ li’andfrinj.« tn the Wilds of S.~W. 
fjriea, London, 1S50, p. 181 ; of. J. L. Burckhardt’s account 
(A ctrs on the Bedouins and Wahdbgs, London, 1S30, p. 102) of 
'“I Arabs ol a tribe in Hcjd. 

**J. Chalmers, Pioneering in A'no Guinea, London, 1887, 
li..l^50. 

— See art, Salutatioks ; U. Schomburgk, Beuen in Britiseh- 
Guiana. Lciprig, 1S47-4S, 1. 205, 3614.; d’Orbiguy, iv. 161 
lAkaxvais, .Arawaks, and Macusis) ; Duff Macdonald, Africana, 


to declare the intention of persons meeting for the 
first time.® 


The Tihu, e.g., is alivnys dlstrusttul ; hence meetinr a 
fellow-countryman tn the desert, he is careful not to draw near 
without due precaution. At sight of each other both generallr 
stop suddenly ; then crouching and drawing the lithnm over 
the lower part of the face in Ikiarcg fashion, thev grasp the 
inseparable spear in tlieir right and . . . bill-hook in their 
left. After these prcliminaric.s they begin to cxch.ange compil. 
ments, inquinng after each other's hcaltli and family connection 
receiving every answer witli thanksgiving to Allah. These 
formalities usuall.v lost some minutes.' 3 
Douglity s tells us ol the Arabs that, when a stranger cntcra 
the tent, his hosts 'observe an honourable silence, 'asking no 
untimely questions, (such is school and mirturo of the desert) 
until ho hove eaten and drunken somewhat at the Ic.ast, and 
by “the bread and salt” there is per" 

them, tor a time.' 4 There are traces of ■. ■ ■ . 

Homeric poems;* and It Is found an : 

some of the Athapascan tribes of Alaska.^ " 


With this form of politeness we may compare 
the solemn silence witli which the Tupi'nnd tlie 
Caribs* receive the stranger on his first arrival. 
This abstention from speech with him may, it is 
thought, originate in tlieir fear of him as not, it 
may be, inlierently tabn, but ns belonging to 
strange gods, as bringing with him strange super- 
natural influences.'® Besides, it may be that the 
stranger is not a human being, but a spirit. 
Hence one must make some sound each time one 
draws in one’s breath or bo smitten with dumb- 
ness." Among the N. American Indians it is a 
common notion that * strangers, particularly wliite 
strangers, are oft-times accompanied by evil spirits. 
Of these they have Meat dread as creating and 
delighting in mischief.® '® The Naga, when entering 
or leaving a strange village, and especially when 
leaving after hai’ing enjoyed its hospitality, strikes 
his ears, forehead, and stomach with a sprig of 
wild indigo, which he then places in his kilt, in 
order to avert any evil consequences of his 
temerity;'® and for the same reason the giver of 
hospitality is exposed to danger.'* The Bakairi 
believe that evil, sickness, and death come from 
the sorceries of strangers beyond their borders ; '• 
and similar views prevail among the Melangkaps 
of Borneo ’® and some of the Australian aborigines." 
In mid-Borneo the stranger’s presence at religious 
rites is feared, and is regarded ns dangerous to 


London, 18S2, i. 35 (Yaos); J. Levy, Hist. Favigationis in 
Bresiliam, chs. 17, 10, in T. de Bry, Hist. Ameriett, pt. ill., 
Frankfort, 1690-1002 (nativc.s ol Brazil); H. Ling Both, 'On 
Salutations,’ JA/ xix. [1S90) 1040. 

1 Hnmllton.Qrierson, p. 72. 

3E. Reclus, The Earth and its Inhabitants, Eng. tr., 
London (1878-94), xl. 430. 

3 J. 228. 

4 Sec below, § iB, and cf. H. O. Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, New York and Edinburgh, 1890, p. 9. 

®E.g., Od. 1. 1200., Iv. 600. 

« Edwin James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to 
the Rocky Mountains . . . compiled from the notes of Major 
S. H. Long, London, 1823, 11. 44. 

"Ivan Pctro0. 'Report on the Population, Industries, and 
Resources of Alaska,' m Compilation of Farratives of Explora- 
tions in Alaska, Washington, 1000, p. 262, 

® VUlegognon'B * Voyage,' In Terra Australis Cognila. p. 269 f. 

®J. Gumilla, Hist, naturelle, civile, et glographupie de 
COrinoque, French tr., Avignon, 1763, 11. 80-84 ; L. de Polncy 
and O. de Rochefort, Hist, naturelle et morale des ties Antilles 
de CAmirigue, Rotterdam, 1031, p. 614. 

JO See F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist, of Religion^, 
Ixtndon, 1902, p. 71 ; R. R. Marett, ' Is Taboo a negative Mngie ? ', 
in Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tglor, Oxfonf, 
1907, p. 233. Jlarett adopts the view that the stranger is 
inherently tabu {The Threshold of Religion's, London, 1014, 
p. 90). 

1> V. Stcflnsson, Mg Life seith the Eskimo, London, 1913, 
p. 171. 

1® R. I. Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Hertford, Conn., 185C, 
p. 119. 

W T. C. Hodson, The Fdga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1011, 
p. 135. 

14 .See art. Girrs (Primitive and Savage), 5 4 (1) 

J® K. von den steinen, Enter den Faturrolkem Zentral- 
Drajf/ienj, Berlin, 1894, p. 232 f. 
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1" Gurr, 1. 50 ; cf. L. Flson and A. W. Howitt, Eamilartn and 
Kumai, Melbourne, 1880, p. 259. 
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young cMidren.^ In the eyes of the natives of 
India he is specially dangerous in relation to food ; ® 
and among some of the jungle tribes charmed 
circles are drawn to keep off ‘ spirits belonging to 
another settlement, which, being strangers, are 
presumably hostile.’ ® 

If the stranger he thus possessed, he must be 
disenchanted. 

Among the Thonga tribes he must submit to a purifying 
ceremony ; s and in Benin he was compelled to wash hia Icet 
before entering the country.6 ‘One of the duties of the 
medicine chief is to exorcise these spirits,’ i and, when ambas- 
sadors visit the Tatars, ‘they and their gifts must pass between 
two fires to be purified, lest peradventure they have practised 
some witchcraft, or have brought some poyson or other mis- 

chiefe with them.’S 

It seems not unlikely that to present the 
stranger with a lighted cigar,® or with a howl of 
liquor,^® or with oetel-nut,^^ or to offer him the 
firstfruits of the soil, and, on his accepting them, 
to entertain him with feast, dance, and song,’® or 
to receive him with a sacrifice,’® is to perform a 
symbolic act of which, in some cases at least, the 
original significance has been forgotten — to remove 
the tabu from him and admit him for a time within 
the circle of the group.” 

In this practice is, we believe, to be found the explanation of 
two very curious modes of reception. "When a stranger visits a 
Tupi camp, he goes to the hut of his chosen host and sits down 
without speaking. By and by the women come to him ond 
weep over him, and commend him, and he, too, must weep. 
In the end the master of the hut addresses him, provides him 
with food, and slings a hammock for him ; and he distributes 
small presents.15 This weeping welcome has been observed in 
New Zealand, Queensland, W Tahiti,l8 Ulietea,!® in the Penrhyn 
Islands,®® New Oaledonia,®! the Andaman Islands, 2® and among 
the Ainu of Yezo.®3 In the last three cases it appears that it 6 
indulged in only at meetings of relatives, and to such the ex- 
planation offered by E. B. Tylor 2i (that it signifies grief for those 
who have died in the interval of separation) or that of H. Ling 
Both®® (that it is ‘joy weeping') may apply. But neither 
explanation meets the case where the unknown stranger is wept 
over on his arri val.®® In speaking of the natives of the island of 
Macassar, J. G. F. Eiedel®! says that men and women weep 
immediately on meeting.®* 


Another curious form is found among the Oentral Eskimo 
The stranger is welcomed with a feast; and, as he slowly 
approaches, one of his hosts gives him a severe blow and awaits 
a blow in return, and an exchange of blows continues until 
one of the combatants j-ields.J At one time a similar custom 
prevailed in Greenland.® The explanation of this practice 
18 apparently to be found in the account by Hall S of a similar 
ceremony in use among the Eslcimo of Cumberland Inlet. 
There the combat is between the stranger and the sorcerer. 
After having exchanged blows, they kiss one another, and the 
stranger is hospitably received by all. The practice, in short, is 
arite of aggregation .4 Mariners informs us that at Tonga 
visitors or persons who have been long absent may be chal- 
lenged ' by any one, or every one of the island, so that in the 
end they are pretty certain of getting a thorough beating’: 
and we may note in this connexion the statement of St John,® 
that the Koreans ' have no salutation except buffeting each 
other.’ 

In some cases the savage offers his blood to his 
own gods in order to gain their protection— a pro- 
ceeding which has not infrequently been mistalcen 
for a token of friendship or he takes the stranger 
to a temple and prays that any evil which the 
latter may have brought with him may be 
averted ; ® or, as among some of the nomadic Arabs 
of Morocco, he presents the stranger with drink, 
which, should the latter misbehave himself, 

‘ would cause his knees to swell so that he could 
not escape. In other words, he has drunk a con- 
ditional curse.’® 

II. Further, it is plain that the supernatural 
influences which accompany the stranger will be 
especially potent in his own country. 

In some parts of Australia natives, in approaching a strange 
encampment, ‘carry lighted bark or burning sticks in their 
hands, lor the purpose, they say, of cleansing and purifying the 
air ’ ;i® and Frazer n suggests that the fire borne at the head of 
the army in ancient Greece and among the Ovambo of S.W. 
Africa ‘ may have been intended to dissipate the evil influences, 
whether magical or spiritual, with which the air of the enemy’s 
country might be conceived to teem.’ In the country of the 
Brataua Lohan had his home ; and they ‘ believed that he 
watched over them, and that he caused their country to be 
deadly to strangers. It was therefore to him that they attri- 
buted the taboo which protected them against the visits of 
other tribes.’ 12 


I A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Qu«r durch Borneo, Leyden, 1004-07, 
i. 74. 163. 

® Orooke, Natives of N. India, p. 195. 

3 Ib. p. 259. 

4 See GB3, pt. ii.. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 
1911, p. 10211. 

3 H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, London, 
1912-13, i, 163, 284. 

8 H. Ling Both, Cfreat Benin, Halifax, England, 1903, p. 123. 

® Dodge, loc. cit. 

8 The Texts and Versions of John Pian de Carpine and 
William de Mubruguis, ed. O. K. Beazley (Hakluyt Society), 
London, 1903, p. 113 ; of. p. 131. See § ii, below. 

8 Von Mnrtius, p. 68 (natives of Brazil). 

18 Sobomburgk.i. 197 (Indians of British Guiana); K.Weinhold, 
Altnordisches Leben, Berlin, 1856, p. 445 (old Scandinavia); 
cf. H. 0. Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, London, 
1895, p. 112 f. ; and see 0. H. Stigand, To Abyssinia through an 
Unknovm Land, London, 1910, p. 211, 

II Kohler, ZVIiW xiv. ^9 ; cf. Chalmers, p. 130 (Papuans). 

1® See A. van Gennep, Tabou et toUmisme A Madagascar, 
'Paris, 1904, pp, 44-46. 

13 'Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, pp. 1-10, 68 f. 

14 See the mode of welcome at the island of Gente Hermosn 
(§ 9 , above) and the practice of carrying fire noted in § xi, 
below. 

13 Villegagnon, p. 269 f. 

16 'Taylor, p. 175 ; Q. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 
Australia and New Zealand, London, 1847, ii. 107. 

17 0. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, London, 1889, p. 224. 

18 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches'^, London, 1831-36, ii, 387. 

19 J. Cook, i, SG5. 

20 C. E, Meinicke, Die Inseln des stillen Oceans, Leipzig, 1876- 
76, ii. 264. 

21 C. Lambert, ‘ Moeurs et superstitions de la tribu B4Iep 
(Nouvelle Caledonie),’ in Les MissioTis Catholigues, xii. [Paris, 
1880] 69. 

22 Man, pp. 73, 173. ^ „ 

23 H. 0. St. John, Notes and Sketches from the Wild Coasts of 

Nippon, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 245. . 

21 SBA>, s.v. ‘ Salutations.’ ^JAI xix. 178 f. 

26 As to some of the Queensland tribes see Lumholtz, p. 224 f. 

27 De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen Sclebes en Papua, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 405. 

28 See also N. del Teoho, ‘ The Hist, of the Provinces of 
Paraguay, Tucuman, Bio de Plata,’ ap. A. Churchill, Collection 
of Voyages and Travels, London. 1704, iv. 718; A. F. R. 
Wollaston, -Pycimies ond BapuoMs, do. 1912, pp. il, 56; JBGS 
xxxviii. [1911] 211. 


The danger of trespassing upon tabued ground 
was, accordingly, very serious ; and the dread of 
incurring it was formerly so powerful among the 
New Zealanders that, on going to a strange land, 
they performed certain ceremonies ‘to make it 
noa, lest, perchance, it might have been previously 
tapu.' in some cases the stranger seeks to render 
himself acceptable to the divine guardians of the 
place through which he must pass by throwing 
down on a heap a stone, a rag, a stick, or some 
grass;’* and in this connexion we may mention 
the belief, current among the Bechuanas, that a 
stranger can ensure a friendly reception by spitting 
on a stone and adding it to a heap on the road. 

IF. Boas, ‘The Central Eskimo,’ 6 KBBiT [1888], jx 609 ; of. 

H. Bink, Tales and Traditions <f the Eskimo, Eng. tt., 
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1827, i. 277. „ „ 
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8 g'. Turner, Samoa a Bundred Wears Ago and Long Before, 
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13 E,*' ShorS’and!’ Traditions and Superstitions of the New 
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It is ‘ at the hoimdary of two districts, or where 
some dangerous tract of country commences,’^ 
that the savage is most likely to regard any 
natural object which is strange or unusual as 
connected in some way with mysterious influences 
fraught with peril to himself. Nor is the reason 
far to seek ; for the borderland is from its very 
nature the home of the mysterious and awe- 
inspiring. The line of division is marked some- 
times ^ natural objects and sometimes artifici- 
ally. These natural objects, such as mountains, 
rivers, forests, or jungles, are associated by the 
savage with demons or spirits or powers stronger 
than man and potent to w-ork him good or evil;* 
and he regards with similar feelings the great 
tracts of waste lands which in many instances 
serve as boundary. 

The Mangu'angwana kings, e.g., deliberately surrounded their 
country ‘with an enormous starvation area, by ruthlessly 
destroying villages and whole races around them. The loodless 
belt was a greater protection to them than the great wail of 
China to the Chinese Emperors.’* J. B. Tavernier'* attributes 
a similar policy to one of the Persian kings ; and Cmsar says of 
the German tribes : ‘ Civitatibus maxima laus est, quam latis- 
siinas circum se vastatis flnibus solicitudines habere.’* The 
Romans sometimes adopted this method of protection, and in 
Karolingian times the Spanish border was similarly secured.® 

In other cases the boundary was marked by 
upright stones,* which, in Old German’s', e.g., 
were not infrequently the CTavestones of heroes.® 
In some parts of ancient Irdand pillar-stones were 
worshipped ; and ' a stone of ■tvorship ’ is said by 
the Brehon laws to be one of the objects used for 
marking the limits of lands.® Hommel observes 
that, ‘ in South Arabic inscriptions, wathan signifies 
“ boundary^ pillar,” and at the same time ‘‘statue 
of god,” ‘‘idol.’”*' Grimm tells us that ordeals, 
especially ordeals by battle, generally took place 
in the border-land which lay between two districts. 
This spot— often a meadow or an island — was 
chosen because it was a holy place, sacred to 
powers whose presence ensured fair play to both 
combatants. Sometimes the boundary is formally 
placed under the protection of the supernatural, 
i*. B. du Chaillu gives an instructive account of 
the means taken to secure the Otando country 
against a plague of smallpox : 

‘To protect the village from the wizards who might enter it 
from the neighbouring villages . . . the doctor, accompanied 
by the whole of the people, went to the paths leading to MAyolo 
from other villages and planted sticke at intervals across them, 
connecting the sticks by strong woody creepers and banging on 
the ropes leaves from the core of the crown of palm trees. It is 
recognized law among these people that no stranger can come 
within these lines.’is 

Bo too Ellisi* tells us that it was thought Impossible for a 
hostile force to make its way into Elraina if the body of a 
human victim who had been sacrificed were cut up and dis- 
tributed round the outskirts of the town so as to enclose it.** 
Among the aborigines of E. Brazil the pajis assist in laying 
down the tribal boundaries, by celebrating magical rites, and in 
some cases by hanging ‘pieces of medicine' to the objects 
which mark the dIviding-Une.l® 


J Thomson, To the Central African Lakes, 1. 228. 

* Cf. Dalton, p. 38 ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^ 
pp. 114, 120. 

3. Ansorge, Under the African Sun, London, 1899, 

p. 42. 

< P. 9. 5 Oe Bell. Gall. vi. 23 ; of. iv. 3. 

“ H. Brunner, Deutsche Reehtsgesehichte, Leipzig, 1887-90, i. 
115, note 3. 

* Hamilton-Qrierson, p. 29. 

“J. Grimm, Deutsche GrenzalterthUmer (Kleinere Schriften, 
Berlin, 1804-90), ii. 73. 

®P. W. Joyce, A Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland, London, 
1903, i. 277 ; cf. ii.266ff. 

J” Quoted by Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, p. 334. 

“ Cf. a. pp. 160 ff., 177 ff. 

“ Deutsche Grenzalterthilmer, p. 58 1. l* P. 177. 

*'* The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of IF. Aifrica, 
London, 1887, p. 53. 

’,Cf. Sail, ae Bell. Jugurth. 78, where the storj' of the 
Phuteni is told; see also Grimm, Deutsche Grenzalterthilmer, 
it 73 ; R. SI. Luther, ap. H. O. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 
L®hOon, 1887, p. 316; Hamilton-Qrierson, p. 12 f. and note 4. 

Von Slartius, p. 34 f. ; see Hamilton • Grierson, ‘ The 
Boundarj- Stone and the Market Cross,’ Scottish Historical 
tlepiew, xii. [1914] 24 B. ; and art Landu.vkks and Boundaries. 


II. Exceptions to, and modifications op, 

PRIMITIVE USAGE. — 12. The evidence which we 
have adduced makes it sufficiently clear that the 
limits of the primitive group constitute for its 
members the limits not only of their rights and 
duties, but also of the only life possible for them. 
Beyond those limits lies an unknown world peopled 
by hostile beings and pervaded by malevolent 
influences, and, therefore, of deadly danger to the 
stranger who crosses its boundary. Thus the 
phrase ‘ homo homini lupus ’ is apt to express the 
relation which normally subsists between group 
and alien group. Still, it is, as we shall see, 
susceptible of modifications in more ways than 
one. The stranger maybe admitted to the mem- 
bership of the CToup — e.g., by adoption— or he may 
be so connected with it by marriage, friendship, or 
some such tie that he may, in virtue of that con- 
nexion, be permitted to share, to some extent at 
all events, in the rights of its members. Or he 
may remain outside of the group unconnected with 
it by any such tie, and yet be treated, in certain 
circumstances and subject to certain limitations, 
as a friend or, it may be, as a neutral. 

A. "Where the stranger is admitted to the mem- 
bership of the group or is so connected with it by 
marriage, etc., that he is permitted to share in the 
rights of its members. — (a) Persons who have 'made 
brothers’ — See art. Brotherhood (Artificial). 

(6) Captive and other persons adopted into the 
group. — 13. We find in the treatment of prisoners 
of war an example of the gradual mitigation of the 
rigour of primitive usage. In the earliest times 
the victor slaughtered not only the adult males, 
but the women and children of the vanquished. 
In some instances the slaughter of prisoners is due 
to the belief that, ns worshippers, of vanquished 
gods, they are an especially acceptable sacrifice to 
the gods of the victors.* A step in advance is 
taken when the victor, having grasped the fact 
that a living slave is worth more than a dead 
enemy, spares the conq^uered warrior.® When the 
Naraaquas discovered that Damara prisoners made 
useful drudges, they ceased to kill them.® In New 
Zealand captives and their children were enslaved ; 
and remnants of scattered tribes submitted to 
servitude in order to secure protection.^ Among 
the tribes of Sierra Leone prisoners taken before 
the rice-crop were spared to cultivate the ground, 
while those taken afterwards were generally 
killed.® In the Marquesas prisoners are not 
always killed ; they are sometimes adopted by 
chiefs and become members of the tribes or families 
winch receive them. So close is this connexion 
that instances are cited in wliich an adopted 
captive has followed the chief who adopted him in 
a hostile expedition against the tribe of his birth.® 
A somewhat similar account is given by Rochas * 
of the natives of New Caledonia ; and among the 
N. American Indians the custom of adopting 
prisoners of war to fill the places of dead persons 
IS extensively practised. The adopted person 
becomes brother or sister, son or daugliter, accord- 
ing to the position wliich the deceased occupied ; ® 
and, if he be assumed into the place of the head of 
the family,* he exercises in regard to the dead man’s 
wife and children the rights of husband and father.® 


1 Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 170. 

2 See B. von Ihering, Der Zweek im ReehG, Leipzig, 1893, 1. 


242 , 

3 Andersson, p. 288 ; see also the instances riven by A. H. 
Post, tfnmdnss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, ISW-QS, i. 357. 

4 Poiack, ii. 62. ® Matthews, p. 147. 

6 Vmcendon*Dumoulin and Desgraz, p. 258. 


7 P. 252. 

3 L. H. Morgan, Ancient Societyt London, 1877, p. 841 f. Ho 
observes that adoption and torture were the alternative 
chances of the captive. , „ 

90. Coldent The Hist, of the Five Indian \atxons of Canada^ 
London, 1755, i. 9f. 
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It has been observed that, ‘ if prisoners thus admitted into 
families behave weli, they have everything they want. But il 
they run away and are taken, their lives arc in danger. . . . 
Even the nations to whom the runaways belong will not receive 
them, but treat them as ungrateful beings; they therefore 
turn out vagrants and infest the woods.’i Edwin James 2 adds 
that such persons become so identified with their adoptive 
nation that they regard the application to themselves of their 
name of origin as an insult. 

(c) Persons marrying into the group. — 14 . In 
many cases a tribe ceases to regard or treat a 
stranger as an enemy if he has married into it. 
In Kreis Kita and among the Wachambala a 
stranger can enter into a family by marriage; 
and the practice has been observed among the 
Xarayes.® But intermarriage does not always 
produce peace, ^ for, in some instances, intertribal 
lights continue, and after the battle the women of 
the combatants visit each other and condole on the 
loss of their common relatives.* In the Marquesas 
a man who has married a woman of a neighbouring 
tribe may pass to and fro between it and his own 
tribe in time of war without fear of molestation.® 
In the Washington Islands men and women of 
different tribes betrothed on the conclusion of a 
peace are spared in time of war ; ’ and among the 
tribes of the Naga hills a native who has married 
a girl of another village and resides with her there 
is regarded as a neutral, and may safely go from 
her village to his oivn even during hostilities.® A 
similar account is given of the Asaba people of the 
Niger.® In Somaliland abbans are selected from 
men whose daughters are married to members of 
the tribe to bo visited ; and within the borders of 
Sintang only those foreigners may exercise the 
calling of merchants who are married to women 
of the country.” 

(d) Persons introduced by a member of the group, 
mutual friendj etc, — 15 . In many instances a 
friendly reception may be procured by means of 
an introduction. Among the Andaman Islanders 
a stranger may not enter a district without express 

E ermismon, unless accompanied by a native of it. 

f ho visit a camp for the first time, ho will be 
welcomed if introduced by a mutual friend.^ So, 
too, the Kiimai did not molest the Brajerak 
families which came into their country, because 
they regarded as brothers the Brabolung who had 
brought them in.” Again, Kolben “ tells us that a 
traveler’s best course among the Hottentots was 
to take a native with him. Then he was safe and 
was hospitably entertained. The same is true of 
the Western Eskimo ; ” Leo Africanus *® says that 
in some parts of Morocco the stranger must have 
the escort of some saint or woman of the country ; 
and among the Indians of the Goajira Peninsula 


1 G. H. Loskld, Hist, of the ifission of the United Brethren 
among the Indians in JV. America, tr. C. I. La Trobe, London, 
1794, pt. i. p. 161; J. Carver, Iravtls through the Interior 
Parts of N. America, do. 1778, i. 840. 

2 ii, 20. 

8 J. Tcllier, Kreis Kita, FranzoHseher Sudan, ap. Stcinmetz, 
p. 143 ; F. II. Lang. Die Waschambala, ap. Stcinmetz, p. 221 ; 
L. L. Dominguez, The Conquest of the Jiiver Plate (Hakluyt 
Society, Ixxxl.), London, 1801, p. 2091. 

4 See H. B. Guppy, The Solomon Islands and their Natives, 
London, 18S7, p. 18. 

tMaepberson, Memorials of Serrice in India, p. 70. 

6 Vinccndon-Dumoulin and Dc.-igraz, p. 258. 

7 0. S. Stewart, A Visit to the South Seas, London, 1832, 
p. 230. 

SR. G. Woodtliorpe, ‘Notes on the IVild Tribes inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills,* xl. [1882] 67. 

9J. Parkinson, ‘Note on the Asaba People (Ibos) of the 
Niger,* JAI xxxvi. [1900] 316. 

10 F. L. James, The Unknoum Bom of A/n‘ca*, London, 1890, 
pp. 80-92. 

11 Schwatier, il. 107. 1 * Jlan, pp. 26, 46, 80. 

11 Fison-Howitt, p. 222 ; cf. Brough Smyth, 1. 134. 

14 The Present State of the Cape of Good Dope. tr. G. Medley, 


London, 1781, p. 266. 

15 J. Simpson, * Observations on the Western Eskimo, In 
Further Papers relating to the recent Arctic Rxpeditions, pre- 
sented to loth Mouses of Parliament, London, 1855, p, 92a 
1« Hist, and Description of Africa, It. J. Pory, I/indon, 1890 
(Hakluyt Society), li. 229, S26. 


women are so much respected that a stranger 
protected by them may travel in perfect securily.i 
The women of Konoma were occasionally hired as 
escort;® and the women of the Bhils protect the 
stranger against tlie cruelty or licence of the 
men,® Herman Melville^ states that, although 
the hostilities between the tribes preclude any 
intercourse, yet a man who has formed a friend, 
ship -with a member of a hostile tribe may, subject 
to certain restrictions, venture ivith impunity into 
its territory. ‘ The individual so protected is said 
to he “ taboo,” and his person, to a certain extent, 
is held as sacred.’ In Fiji the stranger must bo 
accompanied by a recognized herald or by a man 
specially appointed by a chief who is on friendly 
terms with the tribe to be visited;* and in the 
principalities of Ghazi-Kumuk and Kaidok he will 
be seized and sold unless he has a native with him 
or letters of recommendation to a prince, or knows 
or can name the prefect of the mosque whither ho 
is hound.® In some cases the traveller depends on 
his engaging servants who assume the office of 
protectors;’ and sometimes the host gives liia 
staff® or his spear® to his guest as a passport, or 
makes certain marks upon him with white chmk, 
which serve the same purpose.” The gifts ex- 
changed by kings and princes were used as tokcn.s 
accrediting the persons who possessed them.” The 
ffip^ohov of the Greeks, the tessera hospitalis of the 
Romans, and the chirs aelychoth of the Carthagin. 
fans were similarly employed ; and we may per- 
haps compare with these practices that of the 
heathen Northmen, who frequently marked them- 
selves with the cross in order more easily to enter 
into business relations with Christians,” Robertson 
Smith ” mentions the case of an Arab patron, who 
stamped his client with his camel-brand ; apd the 
Narrinyeri kalduke^^ may be referred to in this 
connexion. 

(c) Persons connected by class^ and totem, — 16 . 
The totem bond was very strong in some tribe.?. 

Fison and Howitt say of tribes bound together by the great 
class divisions of ^glehawk and Crow : ‘ It mattered not Ipu® 
how distant localities two men might be, their speech might 
bo unintelligible to each other, their status of family and their 
customs might have marked variance, yet tlio common bond of 
class and "totem” was a brotherhood which they would not 
tail to acknowledge.' ” In parts of New Guinea and In 
western islands of Torres Straits ‘a stranger from hostile tribw 
can visit In safety villages where tho clan of his nunonarn is 
strong, and visitors from other tribes are fed and lodged by the 
members of the nurumara to which they sovcrally belong. " 


1 F. A. A. Simons, 'An E.xploratlon of the Ooajlra Peninsula, 
J.S. of Colombia,’ Proc. KGS, now ser., vii. [1885] 792. 

® Hodson, Ndga Tribes of Manipur, p. 116. 
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* A Narr. of a Four Months’ Residence among the Natives of 
i Valley of the Marquesas Islands, London, 1846, p. 165. 

5 Fison-Howitt, pp. 192 f., 223, note. „ 
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graphical Description of Mount Caucasus, tr. C. I'liKin 0 , 
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^nd it was a fixed rule in 'battle that no man 
should attack or slay another bearing the same 
totemio crest as himself. ‘ Seligmann observes, “ 
however, that among some tribes totemism exerted 
no influence in the battle-field.® This branch of 
the subject receives elaborate treatment in Frazer’s 
Totmis^n and Exogamy. 

B. Where the stranger is not admitted to the 
membership of the group, and is not connected 
with it by marriage, etc., and yet is treated, in 
certain circumstances and subject to certain limita- 
tions, as a friend or neutral.— («) The trader . — 
See artt. Gifts (Primitive and Savage), Market, 
§§ 3, 8. 

(6) The guest protigt. — 17. Even the rudest 
savages are accustomed to pay visits to and receive 
them from their friends ; and these visits are 
made the occasion of sports, dances, carousals, 
and distributions of gifts. The visitors are not 
merely entertained ; they are secured, for the 
time ueing, against robbery and violence. And, 
when the need of holding intercourse of some sort 
with strangers arises, the hospitality exercised 
within the group supplies the form of the new 
relation, much as the earliest modes of trading 
with strangers seem to have been adaptations of 
the exehange of gifts in use among friends.'' That 
the good treatment of the stranger was an innova- 
tion on the previous practice is shown by the fact 
that one word is in several languages used to 
express the conception of 'enemy’ and that of 
‘guest.’® 

18. It need hardly be said that the measure of 
the hospitality accorded differs widely among 
different peoples.® 

ig. Among many peoples the stranger is admitted 
during his stay to the marital privileges of his 
host, while in some cases the host’s daughter, 
sister, or servant is offered.^ To the desire to 
induce the stranger to bring his wares to market 
Heeren® ascribes certain Lydian and Babylonian 
regulations regarding the relations of foreigners 
with the women of the country j and we may 
assign to a like origin such customs as the 
temporary marriages of Central Asia and similar 
usages there and elsewhere.* 

20. Buildings for the accommodation of way- 
farers were provided by the nations of northern 
and clapical antiquity ; and numerous instances 
of a lilce care are found among savage and 
harbarouB peoples in cases where the burden of 
hospitality falls upon the king or the community.** 

In ancient Ireland guest-houses or hospices were attached 
religious houses, and there were public hostels through- 
OTt the country, which disappeared, however, niter the Anglo- 
riorman Invasion.l® The Incas built bouses (or travellers along 


_>■ Reports of Cambridge Anthrop. Exptd. v. 180 ; J. O. Frazer 
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10 Sohrab and Rustem, London, 1002, p. 146 fi 
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Ibn A)-cftipcia0o, London, 1885, p. 140 (. (Sumatra] 

note 238 (Damascus) ; Hamilton-Grierson, p. ® 
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ae royal roads. But it is to be noted that the only travellers 
were those who bore the commands of the king or his officials.! 

21. Frequently a parting gift to the guest*— it 
may be in the form of food for his journey® — or 
by the guest,® or an exchange of gifts,® accompanies 
or completes the exercise of hospitality.® 

Among the Southern Slavs the guest is, in some districts, 
escorted to the limits of his host’s possessions.? The praotice 
IS found in many other parts of the world— e.g., in Circassia 8 
among the Moors, s in Egypt, m in Fi]i,n and in the old North.h 

22. In many instances the hospitable reception 
of the stranger is subject to certain restrictions — 
a fact which shows that, at all events in the early 
forms of the institution, the guest becomes a friend, 
and ceases to be an enemy, only for a limited 
time. Among the Arabs the peace established 
between the stranger and his hosts lasts for ‘ two 
nights and the day in the midst, whilst their food 
is in him ’ ; *® and a similar period was the term of 
the guest’s stay in old Germany*® and among the 
Moors of Brakna on the Senegal.*® In ancient 
Ireland the term was three days and three nights.*® 
The Southern Slavs declare that ‘a guest and a 
fish smell on the third day ’ ; and the Anglo-Saxon 
saying ran, ‘ Two nights a guest, the third night 
one of the household,’ i.e. a slave.** In New 
Zealand well-disposed strangers are hospitably 
treated during their stay, which, however, is not 
to be prolonged beyond the time required for the 
dispatch of their business.*® In the Marquesas 
■visitors who attend the festivals of hostile tribes 
leave on the evening of the third day, which seems 
to mark the limit of the security granted to them ; ** 
among the Wacharabala the stranger receives food 
for a day, and, if he stays longer, must purchase 
his supplies, unless he has a protector.*® In many 
eases hospitality and protection last only so long 
as the stranger resides with his host. 


Thus, it is said of the Arab that 'he robs his enemies, his 
friends, and his neighbours, provided that they are not actually 
in his own tent, where their property is sacred.’** A similar 
account is given of the Fiji Islanders,** the Namaquas,*® the 
Khonds and Afghans, *6 the Kurds,*® and the inhabitants of 
Qhazl-Eumuk and Eaidek.** It an enemy enters an Osage camp, 
and asks for protection, he is safe after he has eaten with his 
hosts, until he returns to his own home, when the privilege 
expires.*8 Among the Eskimo of Greenland the enemy was 
sheltered :** and in the old North not even the murderer of a 
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Itrother could be turned away.i In Selangor a guest must stay 
three nigjhts in the house, his departure on the first or second 
night being called ‘insulting the night.’ To avert the evil 
consequence of such an act, fumigation is resorted to.- 

23. Among the tribes near Port Moresby the 
stranger stays with his specially good friend 
{vasila), no matter what his own group of 
descent may be ; ^ the Kabyle stranger goes to a 
friend, or, if he has none in the village, to the 
amin, who provides for him according to his 
g^uality;^ and, among the Wachambala, there is 
m every village an official who sees that a stranger 
receives food and lodging.® A like arrangement 
is found among the Ghiljies® and some of the 
Thonga tribes;’ and in ancient Ireland a public 
hospitaller attended to the wants of the stranger.® 

24. Among many peoples the stranger consults 
his safety best by choosing a protector. Among 
the Barea and Kundma he must select a host, 
and, in the case of the latter people, if he leaves 
his host’s house, he must be accompanied by a 
native.® The foreign settler in the country of the 
Bogos must take a protector from the Schmagilli, 
a class of nobles or, rather, freemen ; and he and 
his descendants continue to be the dependents of 
the person chosen. The foreign merchant may, 
however, change his patron. Among the Beni- 
Amer he must take a temporary guardian.’’ 

Burton tells us that * the Abban or protector of the Somali 
country is the Mogasa of the Gallos, the Akh of El Hejaz, the 
Ghafir of the Sinaitic Peninsula, and the Rabia of Eastern 
Arabia. . . . The Abban acts at once as broker, escort, agent, 
and interpreter, and the institution may be considered the 
earliest form of transit dues. In all cases he receives a certain 
percentage, his food and lodging are provided at the expense of 
his employer, and he not infrequently exacts small presents 
for his kindred. In return he 13 bound to arrange all differ- 
ences, and even to fight the battle of his client against his 
fellow-countrymen. Should the Abban be slain his tribe is 
bound to take up the cause and to make good the losses of their 
proWg6. . . . According to the laws of the countrj’, the Abban 
is the master of the life and property of his client.’’^ 

25. Ibn Batuta informs us that at Magadoxo, 
when a vessel arrived, some of the young people of 
the place went on board, each bearing a covered 
dish containing food. This one of them presented 
to a merchant of the ship, crying, ‘This is my 
guest ’ ; and all the others acted in the same 
manner. The merchant left the vessel only to go 
to his host’s house, unless he had visited the city 
often before, in which case he Avent where he 

C ised. The host sold for the merchant what he 
brought Avith him, and made his bargains for 
him. A similar custom prevailed in the Maldives,’^ 
at Mindanao,’® at Kaiatea,’® and at Burutu ; ” and 
the Bachapin moat of the Klaarwater Hottentot 
not only supplies him Avith food and lodging, but 
assists him in making his purchases, and even 
collects articles to be ready for him on his next 
visit. "When, on the other hand, the Bachapin 
Ausits his Hottentot moat’s village, he lives there 
1 Wcinhold, AUnordisches Ltben, p. 442. 

2 W. AV. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. SSL 
S Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 68. 

4 Hanotcau-Letourneux, ii. 45. 

8 F. H. Lang, Die Waschambala, ap. Steinmetz, p. 246. 

6 Elphinstone, ii. 165. 1 Junod, i. 323. 

8 Joyce, ii. 163 ff. 

9 Munzinger, Oslafrikanische Studien, p. 477. 

10 Munzinger, SiUen und liecht der Dogos, pp. 43-46. 

11 Munzinger, Ostafjrikanische Studien, p. 314. 

12 First Footsteps in B. Africa, London, 1850, p. 89 ; cL Duff 
Macdonald, I. 117 ; and see J. Bruce, Travels to discover the 
Source of the Nile-, Edinburgh, 1804, ii. 145 L (ghafir) ; Doughty, 
i. 2^, 360 (ra/ii); L. AV'. 0. van den Berg, Be Uaahramout et 
les colonies arabes dans Varchipel indien, Batavia and The 
Hague, 1887, p. 76 f. (sayyir) ; O. W. Isenberg and J. L. Krapf, 
Journals detailing their Proceedings in the Kingdom of Shoa, 
London, 1843, p. 256 imogasa) ; and B. F. Burton, The Lake 
Regions of Central Africa, do. 1860, 1. 253 (balderabba of the 
Abyssinians). . 

iSitlSlf. i‘H». iv. 119f. 

13 AV. Dampier, Voyage round the fTorld, and other Voyages 
and Descriptions, London, 1703, i. 32S. 

10 P. D. Bennett, Narr.of a Whaling Voyage round the Globe, 
London, 1840, i. 180 f. i 

11 Ellis, Ui. 104 f. ' 


at free quarters.’ In the time of Ibn Batuta’ 
there existed among the Turkomans associations 
of bachelors, Avho made it their business to enter- 
tain strangers, Avhether merchants or merely 
travellers ; and amon" the Eskimo of the Mackenzie 
river the stranger, by choosing a native as a 
protector, established AV'ith him a sort of relation- 
ship and a community of rights and duties.® Ac- 
cording to Seligmann,® Avhen a ship’s crew arrives 
at the Papuan Gulf, each man chooses a friend ; 
and the friends decorate each other Avith the 
personal ornaments which they have brought to 
barter.® 

26. In Circassia there are fraternities the members 
of which are bound to defend and assist one an- 
other ; and the stranger who has a member for 
his Jeonah, or host, has a claim for protection and 
hospitality not upon him only, but upon all the 
members of his fraternity.® A similar account is 
given of the Turkomans,’ while among the Ossetes 
the host is responsible for his guest’s safety, ev'en 
though he be an enemy.® Among the Pottawatomie, 
however, the laws of hospitality do not shield tlie 
enemy;® and among the Akikuyii they protect 
neither host nor guest.’® 

Every Kabyle village is a little isolated world. Were it not 
for the anaya, each would be at constant warfare with its 
neighbours. This institution secures a protection which is 
personal to the protdgi, and the efficacy of which is measured 
bj' the influence and power of the protector.u The anaya may 
be accorded by an individual, a sof, a village, or a tribe. 
Breach of it is punished with death and confiscation; 12 and a 
Kabj'le cannot refuse to grant it, even to a stranger, if he be in 
immediate danger.18 

27. In many cases the most efficacious protection 
is tuat of the king of the country or chief of the 
village visited, i^ong the Battas the fugitiv'c 
Avho trusts himself voluntarily to a petty rajah is 
absolutely^ safe.’® In the country of the Itimbunda 
the king is the exclusive protector of strangers ; 
and, while an injury to a guest is thought to draw 
doAvn the Avrath of the gods, his good treatment is 
dne to the fact that the monarcli, by usin" him 
Avell, is really serving his own interests.’® It has 
been remarked that ‘a chief is rather enAipd liis 
good fortune in first securing foreigners in his 
town.’’® In New Zealand a foreigner [palxha) 
might obtain a chief’s ■ protection on the , under- 
standing that he gave him large presents for small, 
bought from him at the highest price, and kept him 
in tobacco.” Sometimes this protection Avas con- 
feri’ed in the form of a tabu,’® When the stranger 
becomes the prot<5g6 of a ruler whose poivcr is 
absolute, he may not as a general rule leave the 
country Avithout the royal permission, or engage 
in trade Avith subject persons Avithout the roj^l 
knoAA’ledge and approval. The king, in short, 
monopolizes commerce.’* The blackmail which is 

1 AV. J. Bnrchcll, Travels in the Interior of S. Africa, London, 
1822-24, ii. 655 ; Burton, Lake Regions, U. 64. 

Z 11 . 261. , -CO-. nn -AVU 

9 E. Pelitot, Les Grands Esquimaux, Faris, 1887, pp. liso, 
239. 

* Melanesians, V. 103. _ . 

3 See also B. Hagen, Enter den Papua s, Wiesbaden, 1^, p. 
219; J. Pfeii, Studien und Beobachtungen aus dem huatee, 
Brunswick, 1899, p. 124 L 

6 J. S. Bell, L 84, 204 ; Klaproth, pp. SIS, 3..6. 

1 A. VambOry’, TraveU in Central 

8 A. von Haxthausen, Transcaucasia, Eng. tr., London, 1 £j«, 

^'s^Keating, Expedition to the Source o/St. Pefietffi Ri^, i- ^ 
WAV. 8. andX Koutledge, HVlA a ^ 

Akikuyu of British West Africa, London, 1910, p. -4/. 

n Hanoteau-Letoumeux, iii. 70 ff. 

W Ib. iii. 61-63. ’* tb. iH. *0, 

14 Junghuhn, ii. 238. 

13 Magyar, i. 224, 257, notes 11, 14. 

w D. and O. Livingstone, p. 224. ,x rv V JIaninz), 

void New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori (F- E. sw"' e/. 
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the price of the protection of many African 
potentates is not, in the opinion of Burton,* unjust. 
It forms the custom-dues of the government, and 
takes the place of the fees expected by the ahhan.^ 
Until it is paid, the road is shut.® On payment of 
a similar impost the Tuareg nobles protect those 
■who pass through their territories.* 

Tlie irpo^tvla of the Greeks and the consulship of 
the Middle Ages supplied the stranger’s need of 
a protector,® and -were indeed offshoots of the 
institution of hospitality.® 

28. The feo'oSdKos commanded the respect 
and approval of the Homeric ■world 5’ and he is 
regarcfed ■with those feelings by many savage and 
harharous peoples. ‘Among the Arabs there is 
no better report of a man’s life than to be called 
in his country kartm, a liberal soul ; so nothing 
more hateful than the lean niggard’s name, bakhtl.’^ 
Among the Ahts,® the tribes south of the Yukon 
river,*® and the Western Eskimo** reputation and 
rank are acquired by the exercise of liberality.** 
Among the Kukis a curious incentive to hospitality 
and bravery is found.’ ‘ All the enemies ’ that the 
tribesman ‘ has killed will be in attendance on him 
as slaves’ in the next •world, ‘and the animals of 
all kinds he has eaten with his friends will live 
again as his farm-stock.’ *® 

29. Some peoples treat the refusal of hospitality 
as a punishable offence.** Grimm*® quotes a pro- 
vision of the Lex Burgundia to the effect that 
‘quicumque hospiti venienti tectum aut focum 
negaverit, trium solidorum inlatione mulctetur’; 
and Bastian*® tells us that, if a Slav refuses to 
receive a stranger, he is deprived of his property 
and his house is burnt do'svn. Francis Fleming** 
observes that, if a Kafir rejects a request for 
hospitality, the headman of his kraal is fined in 
cattle, a portion of the fine being made over to the 
person aggrieved. 

30. In the country of the Kimbunda an injury to 
a guest is thought to draw down tlie wrath of the 
gods;*® and a similar view was held by the old 
Germans. They regarded it as a duty incumbent 
upon aU to treat his person as sacred, and to lodge 
and maintain him. *® In modern Arabia a protected 
stranger is called a dakhll ; in old Arabia he was 
called &jar. The relation was sometimes tempo- 
^ry, sometimes permanent, sometimes hereditary. 
The protection might be against a particular 
enemy, or against enemies in general. In some 

Discoterp of the Source of the Nile, Edinburgh, 1803, pp, 208, 
304, 345, 373, 370 ; H. Low, Sarawak, London, 1848, p. 330 ; see 
&lso § 6 above. 

* Lake Regions, i. 253. o See nbove, § 14 . 

' Speke, pp. 120, 131, 171 : J. Thomson, Through Itasai Land, 
London, 1885, p, 271 . 

* Harding King, p. 203. 

' P. Monceaux, Les Froxinies grecques, Paris, 1885, pp. 
i ■’ Schaube, ‘Le Proxdnie au raoyen ige,’ Rente cle 
international et de Ligislation comparie, xxviii. [18901 

® See Schrader, Bandelsgeschichte und Warenkunde, p. 12. 

' H- W. Lelst, Graeco-italische Reehtsgeschichte, Jena, 1884, 
P:.f* 3 , referring to Od. iv. 33, viii. 646, xv. 64, xxiv. 272, II. iii. 
207, xviii. 387, 408. 

i. 430; of. Burckhardt, i. 72. 

H. Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, London, 
low, p. 112 f. 

“Hall. p. 151. 

p Rink, Eskimo Tribes, London and Copenhagen, 1887, 

„ P. Boas, ‘ Second General Report on the Indiana of 
nJtt Columbia,’ and H. Hale’s ‘ Introduction,' in the Report 
y the 60th Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
tnimt of Science, London, 1891, pp. 657fi., 68841., where the 
(‘potlatch ’) is described. 

“ Dalton, p. 40 . 

,, H. Timkowski, Travels of the Russian Mission through 
siongoha to China, London, 1827, ii. 345 (Mongols); Hanoteau- 
is “• IWfKabyles). 

iR RechUalte'rlhiimer^, p. 399. 

jy ^tr Mensch in der Geschichte, Leipzig, 1860, iii. 231. 

‘ ioutfiern Africa, London, 1850, p. 244. 

19 i -2*j 267, notes 11, 14. 

Lies, de Bell. Gall. vi. 23 ; Tac. Germ, 21. 


cases it-was constituted by a solemn engagement 
at a sanctuary, and held good until renounced at 
the same place. Thus the god himself became the 
protector of the stranger’s cause.* 

.-^cconiing to the Hebrew lawgivers, the stranger had a sacred 
right to protection. He was regarded as poor and helpless, 
and was classed with the widow and the orphan as one not to be 
oppressed or afBicoed ; and, in this connexion, the law made no 
mucrence between native and foreigner.2 In the world of the 
Homeric poems the normal relation of state to state was one of 
"I**!;. ^^9 stranger had no rights; and yet the degree of 
civilization to which a people had attained was estimated 
largely on a consideration of its attitude towards him. He 
was, as were the beggar and the suppliant, regarded as holy, 
and he enjoyed the special protection of Zriir feVior. Moreover, 
the king must guard his guest against those of his subjects who 
would attack him, and must permit him to depart without let 
or hindrance. In some cases the relation between host and 
guest was hereditary.s The position of the stranger upon 
Italian soil seems to have been very similar. To slay the guest 
was to offend the gods of hospitality .4 Mommsen 6 lays special 
emphasis on the legal nature of the compact of friendship. It 
rested, just as other consensual contracts rested, on the declared 
will of the parties, and it was recorded in duplicate on tablets— 
tessercB hospitales.o Where it was entered into by private 
persons, the guest had a claim for maintenance and protection 
only on his host. It could be formed only between different 
communities or between members of different communities — a 
charaeteristio which also marked the relation of patron and 
client. 

According to the Talmud and the Qur'an, the exerdse of 
hospitality is a religious duty ; 7 and a similar view seems to 
have prevailed in ancient Egypt.® Among the Damaras a 
withering curse falls upon those who refuse to share their food 
with the stranger ; 9 and a somewhat similar conception was 
held by the Masai.h) But, according to Merker.H Masai hospi- 
tality was limited to Masai. 

(c) The fugitive and the suppliant. — 31. The 
practice of hospitality creates and fosters a dis- 
position to be hospitable ; and the protection 
enjoyed by the fugitive and the suppliant seems 
to be a natural extension of that accorded to the 
trader. In many instances where individual dis- 
tricts are united by no common bond the furitive 
from one ■village flees to another, where he is 
maintained and protected ;** and in some cases the 
privilege is granted by a chief from selfish motives 
—e.g., to increase his following.*® The security 
afforded may be limited to a fixed period. See 
art. Asylum. 

{d) The envoy. The duties of an envoy can 
frequently be performed only in a border-land; 
and in such cases the sanctity of his priirilege is, 
in part at least, to be attributed to the sacred 
characteristics of the spot.** But the office and the 
privilege attached to it originate in the elementary 
needs of savage societies ; and here, as in so 
many other instances, religion invests with its 
form and supports with its sanctions the institution 
which those needs have created. The envoy is 
regarded as inviolable in the Marquesas*® and 

1 Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage^, p. 48 ff.. Re- 
union of the Semites'^, p. 76 f. 

2 Ex 22215, Lv 1933 , Ut 1019. 

3 See L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alien Gnechen, li. 270-280, 
324 ff. : Leist, p. 213 ff. ; A. G. Keller, Homeric Society, London, 
1902, p. 299 ff., where the references to Homer are collected. 
See also Schrader, Reallexikon, p. 209 ff., and Bandelsgeschichte 
und Warenkunde, p. 7 ff. 

4 Livy, xxxix. 61 ; cf. i. 45. 

6 Romisehe ForschungenS, Berlin, 1864, i. 332 ff. 

9 See nbove, I rs- 

7 See Westermarck, MI 1. 680. . . „ , . , „ 

8 E. aL W. Budge, The Book of the Dead, London, 1901, It. 
372. ’ 

9 Andersson, Lake Ngami, p. 147. 

10 Krazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 416. 

11 Hie Masai, p. 117. „ , „ 

12 A. HeUwitr, Das Asylrecht der Eaturvolker, Berlin, 1903, p. 
16, citing Has Ausland, xxxviii. 1 * 865 ] 731 (SamoiQ ; see Mso 
Kubaty, P- 218 (Pelew Islanders) ; A. **• 

Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg and Lcipag, *887, i. 190 ; Pauli, m 
Peterm. Mitth. xxxi. [1885] 21 (Bakwiri) ; M. Rautenen, H^e 
Ondongat ap. Steinmetz, p. 337 (Ond<^ga); Junjjhuhn, n. *.38 
(Battaa) ; see Maepherson, p. 66 (Khonds). . _ 

^ iSFritseh, p. 93 (Amaxosa); T. Na’ihaus Eegierungsform 
und Gerichtsbarkeit der Kaffern, ZE xni. f *^*f 848. 
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Origin of Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of Man , 
do. 1902, p. 318 ff. „ oRp 

15 YincendDD’Dunioulin and Desgraz, p. 
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among the Basutos and •with all the Ewe-speak- 
ing tribes it is an unheard-of crime to molest an 
ambassador bearing the stick of office.® A like 
account is given of the ancient Irish,® of the 
Bushmen,^ and of tribes in Guinea,® in Central 
Australia,® in New South Wales,’ in Polynesia,® 
and in New Zealand; but, in the last instance, 
only if the envoy be related to the tribe to which 
he is sent.® Among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon 
the life of the war messenger is secure, a near 
relative of the people challenged being, if possible, 
selected for the office.*® Among the Brazilian 
aborigines foreign messengers are sometimes sub- 
jected to ill-treatment ; ** and authorities differ as 
to the practice of the N. American Indians in 
former times.*® In New Caledonia a chief who 
wishes to sue for peace sends a woman witii a man 
who has friends in the enemy’s tribe to carry his 
proposals. They are safe, while other persons 
would be killed and eaten.*® The Dieri send 
women as ambassadors or messengers.*^ 

Among the Barie ‘ women are allowed to visit their relations 
in distant villages, and it is a recognised rule . . . that they 
should never be molested in any way. Thus, they are often 
able to act as ambassadors and peace-makers between contend- 
ing tribes.’ The envoy was regarded as Inviolable in Mexico 
and at Tezcuco ; is and it is said of Sluhammad that he spared 
the lives of certain persons on the ground that they were 
ambassadors and therefore privileged.!! The messenger was 
sometimes accredited by a gift.!® 

(c) Women, holy men, and other privileged 
persons. — 33. We have seen that in many in- 
stances women act as envoys to hostile tribes*® 
without fear of molestation. It is not always 
easy to say whether they enjoy this pri-vilege in 
virtue of the office with which they are entrusted, 
of the occupation in which they are employed, or 
of the sex to which they belong. Female captives 
are spared in many cases in which all the male 
captives are put to death ; ®® and in some countries 
a traveller escorted by a woman ®* and an outcast 
who takes refuge mth a woman ®® are treated as 
inviolable. In the last two cases, at all events, it 
seems as if it were the mysterious sanctity attri- 
buted universally by uncultured man to woman- 
kind that operates as a protective agency.®® 

In New Zealand women were permitted to go from camp to 
camp during war; 2^ and the same is told of the Baris by 
Mounteney-Jephson,2® of the natives of Engano by Bastian,28 of 
the Naga tribes of Manipur,!! and of the Angemi and Kachu 
NSgas by Dalton.!® In the last case the statement holds true 
only of the tribe’s intestine wars. When these same tribesmen 
are fighting ■with alien tribes, they spare neither age nor sex. 


I E. Oasalis, The Basutos, Eng. tr., London, 1801, p. 224. 

! Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples, p. 178. 

® Joyce, i. 135. * Stow, p. 221. 

6 Waitz-Qerland, Anthropologic der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 
1869-72, ii. 164 ; see also Matthews, p. 77. 

6 Spencer-GUIenb, p. 332, note 2 ; of. p. 661, 

! Fison-Howitt, p. 283 f. ; K. Langloh Parker, The Euahlayi 
Tribe, London, 1005, p. 63. 

8 Cook-King, ii. 64, 66, 69. ® Polack, ii. 20. 

10 A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, Manila, 1905, p. 177. 

II 'Von Martius, p. 47. i® See Waitz-Gerland, iil. 164. 
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at the Equator, London, 1890, p. 140. 

16 A. de Herrera, The General Sist. of .. . America, tr. J. 
Stevens, London, 1725-26, ii. 248, iii. 317. 

1! W. Muir, The Life of Mahomet, London, 1858-61, iv. 247, 

18 Weinhold, p. 448; see above, § 15. 

19 See above, §§ 14, 3a. 

20 G. Turner, Nineteen Tears in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 
801 (Samoa) ; Paulitschke, p. 256 (Oromd) ; D. and O. Livingstone, 
p. 385 (Zulu); Junghuhn, ii. 168 (Batta); Crooke, p. 143 
(Meos). 

21 See above, g iS- 

22 Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 892; L. Fuld, ‘Das 
Asylrecht im Alfcerthum und Mittelalter,’ ZVRW viL [I887j 
160. 

23 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 640. 

24 Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, p. 334. 

25 p, 140. 

^Indonesien Oder die Inseln des malayischen Arehipel, 
Berlin, 1884-94, Lief. iii. 51. 

27 Hodson, Ndga Tribes of Manipur, p. 114. 

23 p. 44. 


Among the Mandingoes there are four trades or 
professions, which rank in the foUoiving order; 
orators, minstrels, shoemakers, and blacksmiths! 
Their members can travel through the country 
unmolested, even in time of war ; and strangers of 
African blood are safe under their protection.* A 
like inviolability and protective power are pos- 
sessed by the Purrah men of the Timanee country,® 
and were possessed, according to Herodotus,® by 
the Argippseans ; and certain tribesmen in Rajput- 
ana and Gujarat, who are bards by profession, 
serve as the guardians of travellers in a country 
infested with robbers.* In the western islands of 
Torres Straits there were persons, to whom the 
name paudagarka, ‘ man of peace,’ was applied, 
who were exempt from war and its consequences.® 
Among the Brazilian aborigines the property of 
the is spared in time of war and, according 
to Bastian,’ the hereditary priest of Christian 
Swanetia enjoys a like privilege. In Oromd wars 
merchants and priests are not molested ; ® and in 
Java the Badui are regarded as a sacred race, 
whose •villages none may enter.® In some parts of 
Australia small parties of natives whose object is 
to procure red earth for colouring purposes are 
permitted to pass unharmed by the tribes through 
whose country their way lies.*® 

(/) Frequenters of festivals and holy places . — 
34. We have referred to the security enjoyed by 
the stranger during the celebration of festivals.!* 
In the Marquesas, during certain festivities,, of 
which the occasion is unexplained, hostile tribes 
come to share the pleasures of those with whom 
they fought yesterday and may fight to-morrow, 
and they are protected by a tabu, which, it seems, 
expires on the evening of the third day.*® During 
the nanga rites at Viti Levu initiates belonging to 
hostile tribes may attend them in safety, provided 
that they reach the nanga unobserved.*® In Aus- 
tralia hostile tribes meet in peace during the 
performance of certain initiation ceremonies;** 
and it is said ofi the ICisti and Ingush, once Christ- 
ians, now Muslims, that they observe a feast at 
Easter at which the bitterest enemies refrain from 
■violence.*® During the fishing festival on the 
Barwan river the tribes occupy a common camp- , 
ing-ground, the neutrality of which is strictly 
preserved ;*® and Bastian*’ tells us that the temple 
of Cozumel in Yucatan was visited yearly by 
pilgrims, who passed thither through hostile tern- 
tories without fear of molestation. 

Among the Tuaregs *® and in various parts of 
India*® travellers encamping near such holy places 
as the shrines of saints are safe from spoliation. 

W. R. Smith 20 observes that, in certain traots_ of sacred land 
in upland Arabia, hostile tribes meet and drive their nocks 
together in peace, whereas on any other ground they womd fly 
at one another’s throats ; and Gatlin 21 says of Red Pipe Stone 
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S uarrj', whither the tribes resorted to procure the red stone for 
le manufacture of their pipes, that it was a neutral ground 
•to which the Indians came unarmed under the fear of the 
reneeance of the Great Spirit.’ 

III. General observations.— 35 . We have 
seen that, to the savage, the tvorld which lies 
beyond, the community to which he belongs— i.e. 
beyond his CTOup and the OToups associated Avith it 
on terms tvhich are friendly rather than hostile — 
is a Avorld strange and mysteriousi peopled by 
beings tvhom'he hates and fears as his deadly 
foes. He thinks of them as belonging to an order 
other than his own, as less or, it may he, as more 
than human ; and he looks upon them as abso- 
lutely rightless ; for the sphere of rights is con- 
terminous Avith the sphere Aidthin which he himself 
lives. As r^ards himself, life is possible for him 
only Avithin the little circle of his community ; 
Avith it he and his felloAVs must stand or fall ; and, 
accordingly, its preservation is of vital importance 
to him and them. It Avould seem, then, that to 
secure the common safety must be the aim of each 
and all. And yet it is not to be supposed that the 
individual member has that aim consciously in 
Anew as the principle of his action. What he has 
in vieAv is his OAvn interest — in this case his oaati 
safety. But that can he secured only if the com- 
munity be safe ; and, accordingly, in seeking 
to serve his oaati interest, he contributes, although 
unconsciously, to the realization of the common 
aim. Custom makes obligatory the teachings of 
the group’s experience. It compels performance of 
those actions which have been found to seri'e it, 
and abstention from those Avhich have been found 
to disserve it. Custom, he it observed, not merely 
imposes a rule upon the individual from without, 
but provides an inward principle, which he 
accepts Avithout reflexion, and upon Avhich he acts 
as matter of course. It points out the Avay Avhich 
all must take ; and those to whom it speaks take 
that way, Avithout question, as the only Avay 
possible. Thus custom is at once legal and moral ; 
and it is also religious in the sense that any breach 
of it, Avhatever the specific character of that 
breach may he, Avill be punished Avith evils such as 
are associated Aidth the mysterious and super- 
natural — disease, disaster, and death. Law, 
morality, and ' religion have not as yet secured 
separate domains. They co-exist undifferentiated 
as elements of custom, Avhich forms, indeed, rather 
the atmosphere than the rule of life.* 

36. Noav, the safety of the commimiby is menaced 
by the_ very existence of the stranger ; and accord- 
mgly it is a duty imposed by custom on each of 
Its members to hunt him doAvn and put him to 
death, whenever opportunity offers. Still, many 
mstances are to be found, eA’en among the rudest 
peoples, in Avhich the rigour of the early rule has 
been relaxed. The victors, e.g., do not aUvays 
seek to exterminate their opponents. Sometimes 
they marry the women, and sometimes they adopt 
the children, and even spare the adult males Avhom 
they have captured to serve as slaves, or, it may 
be, to be admitted to a full share in the rights 
and privileges Avhich they themselves enjoy. Nor 
are the benefits of adoption confined to the captive, 
■they are, in many oases, extended to the sup- 
pliant, the fugitive, and the stranger. Further, 
ine group not mfreqnently admits to its member- 
ship the man avIio mames into it and the man 
‘makes brothers’ with some one of its 
members. In all these cases the stranger, by 
Deing incorporated into the group, acquires, to 
^nie extent at all events, the rights of a member, 
gain, there are instances in Avhich the man AA'ho 
h. Avoman of an alien group may pass to 
r ^®bAveen it and his OAvn group, even in 
line of Avar, Avithout fear of molestation. Here 
1 Hamilton-Grie»8on, pp. 3Sf., 94. 


the privdlege exists by reason not of incorporation, 
but of a p^ersonal bond. Sometimes the brother- 
hood AA’hich springs from community of class and 
totem asserts itself in the case of men Avhose 
groups are in open hostility. Here the member of 
a group IS member of a larger imity to AA’hich his 
enemy also belongs. There is still another class 
of cases in Avhich the stranger remains outside of 
the group, and yet is treated by its members as 
a being possessed of rights. The envoy, e.g., is in 
general regarded as inviolable, even when he is a 
stranger to those to whom he bears his message. 
In some countries the Avomen of groups engaged 
in Avar Aidth one another may pass in safety from 
group to group ; and priests, Avizards, doctors, holy 
men, the members of certain classes and societies, 
persons engaged in certain religious and social 
observances, traders, and guests are treated as 
entitled to a like privilege. This privilege is not 
ahvays strictly personal; sometimes, as in the 
case of asgla and places devoted to trade, it is 
attached to a certain spot, and sometimes it is 
effective only at a certain time, such as a market- 
day or day of festival. 

37, To Avliat cause, then, are Ave to attribute 
these modifications of the early rule — the rule that 
the stranger must die in the interests of the com- 
munity? The ansAver seems to be plain. The 
rule is modified because experience has taught the 
community that its interests are better served by 
sparing and protecting than by killing him. The 
captive is alloAved to live as soon as the captor 
discovers that a liAong slave is more useful than a 
dead enemy. The trader is maintained and pro- 
tected as soon as those Avho Avish to deal with him 
find that, in order to secure his presence, they 
must provide for the safety of his property and 
person. 

It is, of course, an individual Avho initiates the 
change. Some one has an interest to serve, and, 
in order to serve it, he makes an experiment. If 
it turns out successful, it aatII be imitated by all 
Avho think that a like result Avould be beneficial to 
themselves. And, if experience shoAvs that the 
practice thus formed is generally advantageous to 
the members of the community, it avDI gradu- 
ally be adopted as a general practice, Avhich, 
approved by public opinion, Avill, in its turn, 
become obligatory upon all, as part and parcel of 
the common custom. 

38. In the early days of the change the old 
custom remains unaltered and unimpaired, except 
in so far as its operation is suspended in the 
common interest. In other Avords, the stranger 
is still regarded and treated as an enemy, except 
in a limited class of cases in Avhich, in order to 
serA’e that interest, he is protected. The members 
of the community are, so far as it proscribes him, 
prohibited from extending to him their sympathy 
and generosity. It may be that some of them 
entertain such feelings toAvards him ; but they 
may not act upon them, and they accept that 
prohibition as the rule of their conduct— a rule 
Avhich, as befits a rule of custom, is at once 
legal, moral, and religious. In so far, hoAvever, as 
he is protected by the community, its members 
serve ft best Avho give practical expression to such 
feelings in their dealings AA-ith him. And here 
again religion, laAv, and morality Avork, as it 
Avere, into one another’s hands ; for the command 
that the stranger shall be Avell treated^ is addressed 
to those AA'ho are disposed to treat him well. At 
the same time, it is to be observed that custom 
emphasizes noAV the religious, noAV the legal, now 
the moral, obligation AA’hich it imposes on its sup- 
jects, and thus initiates a process Avhich results in 
the substitution of rules of laAA', morality, anu 
religion for its OAvn single rule. 
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39. Further, when custom gives free rein to 
kindly feeling, that kindliness reaches not only 
the stranger who is, in some sense or to some 
effect, useful to the community, but also the 
useless stranger — the beggar, the weakling, and 
the wanderer. Here morality takes possession of 
a field in the occupation of which law may or may 
not come to share. And, even if law be absent, 
morality may find itself supported by religion ; 
for often the gods, who are the guardians of 
custom, take into their keeping those who have no 
claim to legal protection. As the stranger’s posi- 
tion improves, liis face becomes more familiar, his 
presence more welcome; and the better he is 
known and understood, the stronger grows the 
conviction that the restrictions, local, temporal, 
and personal, which hamper intercourse with him 
must be removed. Gradually the old order yields 
to the new, the duration of the movement and the 
character of its result being more or less deter- 
mined by the disposition and circumstances of 
those who take part in it ; and the stranger is at 
length secured, not by way of special privilege, 
nor by means of special institution, but by the 
public recognition that he is in himself the subject 
of rights.i 

Litbratdre. — ^ThlB is indicated In the footnotes. 

P. J. Hamilton-Grierson. 

STRIKES . — A strike is a sudden and collective 
act of a body of workmen who decide to cease 
work on account of a dispute with their employers 
respecting wages or some matter afiecting their 
employment. The men — to use their own expres- 
sion — ‘down tools’ and refrain from work until 


devote their lives and skill, corresponding to the 
rights of the owners, who have contributed their 
capital, business direction, and knowledge. Large 

§ reduction with its manifold benefits is thus made 
ependent upon the two factors— capital supplied 
by one groun of agents and labour contributed by 
another. These factors in turn are dependent for 
their reward upon the product or service which 
they render to society ; and they are in a certain 
degree opposed to one another in the division of 
the economic results of their combined action. 
The latter fact is the chief source of the conflicts 
which so often culminate in strikes. Strikes are 
not necessarily either immoral or illegal: they 
are ultimate appeals to force for a decision in cases 
of conflict where milder methods have failed; 
their ethical character depends upon the justice of 
the claims advanced and the manner in which the 
struggle is carried on. 

In tlie early days of machine industry and large 
production, and before the economic relations of 
labour and capital on a large scale were understood, 
these disputes were often violent and accompanied 
by injurious acts. Strikes were, then regarded as 
illegal and criminal, and were repressed by Con- 
spiracy Laws and Acts for the protection of 
property. Since 1876 trade unions nave been ac- 
cepted as lawful institutions, and a large amount 
of legislation has been enacted concerning the 
relations of capital and labour — e.g., the fixing of 
minimum wages in trades, the hours of labour, 
conditions afiecting the safety and health of work- 
men, etc. With the vast growth of industry and 
the extension of the franchise trade unions have 


the cause of their complaint is adjusted. The act 
is one of social or economic warfare. A strike is 
a conflict between capital and labour, joint agents 
in the production of wealth. A lock-out is a 
corresponding act on the part of the employer, who 
refuses on the ground of some dilute to allow his 
employees to continue work. Strikes are much 
the more frequent ; they generally involve' a large 
number of workmen and may reduce an industry 
to stagnation for a considerable period, thereby 
causing both inconvenience and loss to the public. 

A strike may be local, i.e. limited to one mine, 
mill, or district; or it may extend over a con- 
siderable area and afiect the convenience and well- 
being of a large community, as in the case of a 
railway strike. Trade unions {g.v.), the organiza- 
tions of men in the same industry, are frequent 
promoters or agencies of strikes. 

This interruption of modem industry is one 
outcome of the large system of production which 
has grown up during the last centuiyr as a result 
of mechanical invention and the application of the 
forces of nature (steam power, electricity, etc.) on 
an enormous scale, the consequence being a vast 
aggregation of capital and labour in individual 
industries. These two agents in the production 
of wealth have thus been brought into very in- 
timate and dependent relation, and have become 
joint sharers in the result of their co-partnership 
under the heads of wages and profits. This 
sharing of the joint earnings in the product gives 
rise to disputes, as do also the conditions under 
which the industries are carried on. These con- 
flicts often precipitate strikes, causing the sudden 
suspension of industry. 

Trade unions, the recognized organizations of 
workmen, perform various functions : they act as 
benefit societies for mutual help as well as 
combinations for collective bargaining as to rates 
of pay, hours of labour, and regulations touching 
the industry and its relations to other industries. 
The employees claim a right to a voice in the 
detailed methods of the industry to, which they 
1 See Hamilton-Grierson, §§ 2fi, 62, 56-01. 


become powerful and have enlarged their field of 
action. They often exercise a kind of monopoly 
to prevent non-unionists from being employed in 
the same mine or factory ; and they impose regu- 
lations on piece work, and create fine lines of 
demarcation between different closes of work, as, 
e.g., between carpenters and joiners, bricklayers 
and masons. These rules tend to_ multmly the 
number of separate trades, and it is doubtful 
whether these refined subdivisions and classifica- 
tions of labour are a benefit to society, whilst they 
have often led to disputes ending in strikes. 

The effects of strikes upon the community are 
wholly injurious ; they check • supplies, raise 
prices, create inconvenience, and impede other 
dependent industries. Negotia-tion is the rational 
method for adjustment of dilferences, as it is 
generally practised in business afi'airs which involve 
competition ; but strong feeling, ignorance, and 
the intervention of agitators all militate against 
negotiation. Both employers and employed need 
to realize that they are equally partners in pro- 
duction and mutually dependent. Since tne 
product or service rendered must reward both 
classes, wisdom would dictate that t^ir joint 
enterprise would succeed best when friction is 
reduced to a minimum. To this end economic 
knowledge of the principles of production ana 
distribution is very necessary, while ' 

fidence is also a desideratum. Opposed to these 
are the forces of ignorance, distrust, “fd selfishna , 
that lead to conflicts wasteful and destructive 
which are an injury to both parties, ivhile t y 
also impose loss and inconvenience upon 
community at large. Mutual .confidence and a 
desire for equitable distribution is the object to be 
secured, and without conflict, 
bargaining. In some trades standing P?™ , 

of representatives of labour and capital 
established which meet at regular ‘o 

discuss difficulties; this method has hem found 
very successful in avoiding fnction and amvi ^ 

a common understanding. „rnrliinfion 

In the early period of capitalistic pro 
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strikes were very frequent owing to the ignorance 
and mutual distrust of employers and men. On 
the one side dictatorial methods, on the other 
measures for limiting production, hindrances to 
the use of machinery, and obstruction to improve- 
ments led to frequent suspensions of industry. 
Most of the large industries have at some period 
suffered from these modes of social warfare; the 
mining industries, the great railways, the building 
and textile trades, engineering, shipping, and even 
agriculture in which the organization of labour 
would seem almost impossible, have all suffered 
from strikes. In some cases the trade of the 
locality has been ruined; in all it has incurred 
waste, and great loss has fallen upon consumers 
through consequent scarcity and high prices. 

Education, and more especially moral and 
economic instruction, is the most elleotive remedy 
for improving the relations between capital and 
labour, by teaching their mutual dependence and 
the importance of their joint efSciency. In recent 
years many trade union leaders have proved them- 
selves wise administrators and have displayed 
much ability in the conduct of their unions ; many 
have been elected to parliament, and some have 
filled high office, where they have demonstrated 
their capacity for legislation and have rendered 
valuable service as officials and even ministers. 
The position and public influence thus attained by 
these men effectually dispose of the charge of 
prejudice against labour, and prove that the 
interests of labour will bo adequately secured as 
far as legislation can effect that object. 

Many schemes for cementing the interests and 
activities of employers and employed have been 
devised with the object of avoiding the miseries of 
strikes. All such measures recognize and rest 
upon the principle of co-partnership between 
capital and labour and their joint interest in the 
productiveness of their industry. 

Arbitration was an early method devised to 
terminate quarrels already begun, by calling in a 
competent judge or expert who should decide, after 
evidence imd investigation, upon the merits of the 
case. This method succeeded in some instances 
where the arbitrators were men of large experience, 
sound judgment, and a reputation for sympathy 
with_ labour. In many cases, however, their 
decision was rejected when it was found to be 
unfavourable to the men. The utility of this 
method led in 1896 to the appointment of a Public 
Arbitrator, whose function was to investigate and 
offer mediation in cases where his intervention 
was ■ accepted. Special qualities, however, are 
necessary for such a post, and the method cannot 
be regarded as a universal remedy. It suffers from 
the fact that it is applied only as an antidote, after 
the rupture has taken place and bitter feelings 
have been_ evoked. What is required is a means 
of prevention rather than a remedy. 

Boards of^ Conciliation have also been devised 
With the object of avoiding strikes by smoothing 
wer differences and removing causes of complaint. 
Representatives of employers and workmen meet- 
p ^ ®'t regular intervals may constitute a Board of 
Conciliation and succeed in preventing conflict, 
ouch methods conduce to mutual understanding 
and harmony ; they lead to concessions and tend 
CO consideration by making each side acquainted 
With the other’s difficulties. Sometimes a sliding 
scale of wages has been adopted, but occasionally 

f has rejected the scale when it has led to 

a fall in wages. Tliat conciliation, however, can- 
not be a universal remedy is proved by the number 
•md magnitude of strikes since first the system 
was adopted. 

Profit-sharing and co-partnership are other 
schemes for securing the joint interest and friendly 
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co-operation of capital and labour. They give a 
definite^ interest to the worker in the result of the 
enterprise ; in effect he becomes a shareholder and 
a participator in the annual profit. This method 
has succeeded in special cases in maintaining good 
relations, but its scope and application are limited, 
and it is apt to fail in a year of no profits. Trade 
unions do not regard the system with favour, nor 
are employers generally willing to adopt it. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company is a well-known 
nnd_ remarkable instance of the success of this method. 
Dunng many years its annual statement has shown a good 
division of profits, and it has maintained good relations 
between the company and the employees. This result 
was due mainly to the wise and sympathetic guidance of the 
manager. Sir George Livesey. About 120 such undertakings 
are reported ns e.\isting in the United Kingdom ; these are due 
in a large degree to the sympathetic influence of individuals. 

Defects in human nature — distrust, self-love, 
greed, idleness, and ignorance— are all antagonistic 
to economic peace and concord. But, if a whole 
nation can be captured by the passion of greed and 
lust for power to dominate the world, can we 
expect that groups of men engaged in industry 
will cease to succumb to motives of selfishness’ 
When a higher morality has brought mankind to 
a nobler plane of justice and sympathy, universal 
peace may not be unattainable, and strikes, like 
other modes of warfare, may then disappear. 

During the last two years the problem has been 
materially affected by the action of the Unions of 
the Coal Miners and the Railway-men, which have 
been captured by socialistic leaders and have 
adopted the projects of Nationalizing the Mines 
and the Railways in the interests of the ‘ workers.’ 
So far the attempt has failed to do more than 
materially raise wages, and increase the cost of 
coal and railway traffic. Socialism and Syndical- 
ism cannot be discussed under the title of this 
article. One can only point out that success 
would mean plundering the shareholders and 
consumers, and would threaten ruin to industry 
and the country. 

Literature.— G. Howell, Tht Conflicts of Capital and 
Labour\ I/indon, 1890 ; G. J. Holyoake, The Bist. of Co- 
meration in England, rev. ed., do. 1903 ; W. S. Jevons, The 
State in Relation to Labonr*, do. 1010; L. L. F. R. Price, 
Industrial Peace, do. 1887 ; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
Industrial Democracy'^, do. 1902, Hist, of Trade Unionism?, 
do. 1011 ; D. F. Schioss, Methods of Industrial Remunera- 
fion3, do. 1907 ; and generally a eeotion in every standard 
treaUBe on the Principles of Economics. 

G. Armitage-Smith. 

STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE.— This is a 
technical phrase used by Darwin to describe what 
occurs in Nature when living creatures respond by 
novel or intensified endeavours and reactions^ t^) 
the pressure of environing difficulties and limita- 
tions. The concept is wider and subtler than is 
suggested by the words taken literally. 

* I should premiBC.’ said Darwin, ‘ that I use this term in a 

largcand ' ' ->moe of one being 

on anothe . ■ lortant) not only 

the life of ' ■ progeny.’ l 

The struggle for existence is a fundamental idea 
in biology, but it is not so easily grasped as is 
usually supposed. 

‘Nothing is easier,’ Darwin said, ‘than to admit in words the 
truth of the universal Btruggle for life, or more difflcult-^at 
least I have found it so — than constantly to bear this conclusion 
in mind. Yet unless it be thoroughly engrained in the mind, 
tie whole economy of nature, with every fact on distribution, 
rarity, abundance, extinction, and variation, ivill be dimly seen 
or quite misunderstood.’ ’ 

The central idea is that of a clash between the 
endeavours of living creatures on the one hand and 
environmental difficulties on the other. 

I. Reasons for the struggle for existence. — The 
three chief difficulties that beset organisms are 
those involved in the tendency to over-population, 
in the nutritive dependence of one creature upon 
another, and in the ohangefulness— especially the 
1 Origin of Species?, p. BO. ’ Ib. p. 49, 
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irregular changefulness — of the environment. To 
these must be added the fact that it is in the very 
nature of organisms — of the typical majority, if 
not of all — to be aggressive or insurgent, ever 
seeking fuller self-expression and further mastery 
of their surroundings. This leads to ‘struggle’ in 
the widest sense. 

2. Modes of the struggle for existence. — The 
straggle for existence is often spoken of as if it 
were confined to intraspecific competition. 

Thus Weismnnn writes : ‘ The *' strufferle for existenfie," which 
Darwin regarded as taking the place of the human breeder in 
free nature, is not a direct struggle between carnivores and 
their prej’, but is the assumed competition for survival between 
individuals of the same species, of which, on an average, only 
those survive to reproduce which have the greatest power of 
resistance, whilst the others, less favourably constituted, perish 
early.' 1 

But this restricted view is not Darwin's. ‘ Two canine animals, 
in a time of dearth, may be truly said to struggle with each 
other which shall get food and live. But a plant on the edge of 
a desert is said to struggle lor life against the drought, though 
more properly it should be said to he dependent on the moisture. 
A plant which annually produces a thousand seeds, of which 
only one on an average comes to maturitj', ma 5 ’ be more truly 
said to struggle with the plants of the same and other kinds 
which already clothe the ground.’!^ 

Similarly, he goes on to say that several seedling mistletoes 
may struggle with each other on the branch, while the miscletoe 
in its relation to birds may be said to struggle with other fruit- 
bearing plants. ‘ In these several senses, which pass into each 
other, I use for convenience’ sake the general term of Struggle 
for Existence.’ s 

The fact is that the struggle takes place (a) 
bettveen fellow-organisms of the same kith and 
kin, but (6) also between foes of entirely different 
natures, and (c) between living creatures and their 
inanimate surroundings. Furthermore, it may be 
for food, for foothold, for luxuries, for mates, and 
for the sake of the youn§. The essential idea is 
‘answering back’ to environing limitations and 
difficulties ; and in an outlook on animate Natnre 
it is of real importance to be clear that the struggle 
for existence need not be directly competitive, 
need not be sanguinary, need not lead to elimina- 
tion there and then, and that it may often be accu- 
rately described as an endeavour after well-being. 
It is very inaccurate to picture animate Nature as, 
in Huxley’s phrase, ‘ a dismal cockpit.’ 

3. The breadth of the concept. — In face of diffi- 
culties and limitations one kind of organism may 
intensify competition, another may exhibit an 
elaboration of parental care, another may experi- 
ment in mutual aid, another may take to some 
form of parasitism, and another may change its 
habitat. These are some of the many ‘answers 
back’ which living creatures make to environing 
difficulties and limitations, and all are to be in- 
cluded in the concept of the struggle for existence. 
Instead of making an opposition between ‘struggle 
for self ’ and ‘ struggle for others,’ or between 
‘mutual struggle’ and ‘mutual aid,’ it is scientifi- 
cally clearer to recognize that theconcept of struggle, 
as Darwin used it, includes all the fresh reactions 
and responses which individual organisms make in 
face of difficulties. As fencer, Kessler, Geddes, 
Drummond, Kropotkin, Cresson, and others have 
shown, survival is often the reward of those organ- 
isms that give the best send-off to their offspring, 
or that vary most in the direction of self-subordi- 
nation, or that experiment most successfully in 
sociality. But the important point is to get away 
from the nightmare idea that the struggle for 
existence is necessarily an internecine competition 
between kin at the margin of subsistence. Of this 
mode of the struggle there are not on record more 
than a few good illustrations; in any case, as 
jOarwin emphasized, it is far from being the only 
mode. 

As a technical term, ‘the struggle for existence’ 

1 Danrin and Modem Science, ed. A. O. Seward, Cambridge, 
I£K», p. £0. 

n Ori{fin p/Speciesf, p. 60, ‘ lo. 


is not applicable when organisms faced bv difli- 
culties and limitations do not ‘answer back’ to 
these. Thus it is not obviously applicable to such 
a case as that of the myriads of open-sea animals 
engulfed in the baleen whale’s huge mouth ; it is 
not obviously applicable to such a case as that of 
the grass on which the cattle browse. It is essen- 
tial to the conc^t that there be an individual 
‘answer back.’ ^milarly, it may be argued that, 
when an adaptive response comes to be part of the 
constitution of a species, when all the members of a 
species are so hereditarily endowed that they meet 
a familiar difficulty with effectiveness, and with 
equal effectiveness, then the swirl of the struggle 
for existence has passed from that particular point 
to some other. These capacities of effective response 
have been wrought out in the course of ages of 
struggle ; they are now engrained in the constitu- 
tion of the species ; they have, so to speak, passed 
beyond the scope of struggle, except in so far os 
their continued exercise is necessary for tlieir con- 
tinued efficiency. But it is very interesting to 
consider these securely establishea ways, for thus 
we realize how large a proportion of the energy 
and time at the disposal of living creatures is spent 
in activities which make not for self -increase, self- 
stability, or self-preservation, but for the welfare 
of the family, the kin, and the species. Survival 
has doubtless been in many cases the reward of 
the individualistic competitor — a fox, let us say — 
but not less frequently of those with a capacity for 
self-forgetfulness and other-regarding activities. 
An otter is a solitary predatory carnivore, but the 
preoccupation of the mother with the nurture and 
education of the cubs is surely a very important 
factor in the survival of the species. It may be 
said that neither naturalists nor philosophers have 
as yet adequately realized the extent to which 
there is throughout animate Nature a subordina- 
tion of the individual to the species.^_ 

4. Results of the struggle for existence,— The 
outcome of the struggle for existence varies with 
its conditions. 

(а) When the ‘answer back’ which organisms 
give is uniformly ineffective, the result will he an 
indiscriminate reduction of numbers. This will 
doubtless relieve the pressure of population, but it 
ivill not directly make for progress. A diagram- 
matic illustration may be seen when great crowds 
of lemmings, whose numbers^ have outrun the 
means of subsistence, obey the instinct to p^s on, 
and swim out to sea, where they are droiyned. _ 

(б) The ‘answer back’ which organisms mve 

may be uniformly effective, as when largo numbers 
succeed in finding a new habitat or in discovering 
a new mode of liie. For animals, os for man, the 
exploration of new territory has been a frequently 
recurrent result of the struggle for existence, ana 
one of the most important. It is very instructive 
also to notice how species nearly rela^ Keep out 
of one another’s way by exploiting slightlv mller- 
ent levels of the same crowded ar^. Ibis 
vividly illustrated on the sea.shore. This kina 01 
outcome will not have any direct effect on the con- 
stitution of the race, but it may 1 1 * 

portant in stimulating germinal 
variability. It should oe noted that, when organ- 
isms survive difficulties in a struggle in virtue of 
individually acquired and no"-hentahle somatm 

modifications, or in virtue of Lni bo 

heritable plasticity of endeavour, there mUI not do 
any direct constitutional effect on the race. 

(c) The result which has most 
interest is discriminate elimination, vhore 
sifting depends on the po.s8cssion oyjon-p^^srion 
of certain heritable vanations, When different 
1 Sec Kropotkin, Mutual Aid and Crewon, L'Sepiee *t ten 
territeur. 
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members of the species ‘answer hack’ in virtue 
• of hereditary endowment -svith varied de^ees of 
effectiveness, tiie struggle for existence will tend 
to bring about the elimination of the relatively 
less fit, and a variety may actually supplant the 
parent species. This does not necessarily mean 
internecine competition between the members of 
the species, for, when a microbe, e.g., attacks a 
family, the resistive capacity of the survivors is 
not gained at the expense of the other members, 
nor docs it hasten their elimination.^ 

It is often said that what the discriminative 
modes of struggle actually effect is elimination, 
rather than selection. This is true, but too much 
must not be made of it. What actually happens 
in natural selection is a change in the centre of 
gravity of variation by the removal or handicapping 
of the less adaptive variants, but the elimination 
of X is correlated with the survival of Y. Darwin 
sboK-ed Mb wonted ebrewdness in Mnng to The 
Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection the 
alternative title The Preservation of Favoured 
Paces in the Struggle for Life. The important 
point is to realize that the struggle for existence 
may result in a process of naturalselection without 
there being any rapid killing off of the less fit. If 
the relatively less fit have a more difficult life 
and do not live so long as the relatively more fit, if 
they have smaller and less vigorous families, if the 
parents are harassed so that fliey cannot give their 
offspring the best available nurture, and so on, the 
process will, in the long run, work out to the same 
result ns if the less fit had come to a rapid violent 
end. Another consideration, of great importance 
but rarely appreciated, is that the struggle for 
existence seems to the expert naturalist to operate 
in reference to an intricate web of life, or system 
of inter-relations, which hasbeen gradually wrought 
out in increasing complexity. Steps of orgnnismal 
progress become in some measure embodied in 
extra-organismal linkages, in a systema Natures 
which has been increasingly elaborated through 
the ages ; and this is part of the explanation of the 
proOTessiveness of evolution. There has been an 
evolution of the environment — of the struggle, of 
the selection — as well as of the organisms. The 
sieve evolves as well as the material sifted. 

5- General. — [a) It is a basal fact in the scheme 
of organic evolution that one type of organism 
depends on another for sustenance. On the whole, 
the lower feed the higher, though the tables are 
sometimes turned. The living material passes from 
one incarnation to another ; and, while we may 
not be scientifically warranted in saying that the 
niyrinds of prolific crustaceans in the sea are there 
in order that fishes may be fed, the fact is that the 
existence and persistence of the teeming multitudes 
of small fry has made the great race of fishes 
possible. And the great multitude of fishes has 
made the livelihood of much higher organisms, such 
as ospreys, possible. This nutritive dependence of 
organism _ upon organism is one of the factors 
necessitating a struggle for existence; and there 
seems no good reason why in its general aspects it 
tiiould grate on {esthetic or ethical susceptipilities. 
The tendency which many not very highly individ- 
nated_ organisms have to prolific multiplication 
sometimes leads to grim results, as when a sow 
has more_ offspring than she can feed, or when 
a marsupial mother has more offspring than her 
pouch has teats for, or when, as in the egg-caps^es 
of some whelks, there is necessitated cannibalism 
in the cradle ; but, in general, there is nothing 
incongment with the rationality of animate Nature 
in the fact that, wdth heavy odds against life, there 

1 Pot tt critical discussion of the alleged keenness of competi- 
tion hmonpr memhers of the same or nearly related species see 
P. Ohalmers Slltchell. Evolution and the IVar. 


should be provision for a safe margin. It is very 
instructive to notice how reproductivity is econom- 
ized, along rnany different lines, in proportion to 
the advance in instinctive or intelligent control of 
circumstances, or in effectiveness of parental care 
and nurture. It is true that the callous changeful- 
ness of the physical environment causes much 
mise^ among hving creatures, hut a much larger 
fact is the remarkable fitness of our earth to be a 
home of life.’ Moreover, while the physical en- 
vironment is often tyrannous in its changefulness, 
its importance as a stimulus to effort and possibly 
to vanation must be borne in mind. Furthermore, 
against the callousness of the physical environment 
must be set the pl.asticity ivith which the animate 
environment adjusts itself in linkages or inter- 
relations to register, or organize, or systematize 
organismal advances in evolution. This is one of 
the largest facts of natural history, and must form 
part of the perspective of our picture of the struggle 
for existence. 

(i>) The currency of half-understood biological 
ideas has often proved mischievous. Thus a vindi- 
cation of internecine competition and of warfare 
among men is sometimes sought in an appeal to 
the fact that there is universal struggle for existence 
in animate Nature. Can we improve upon Nature’s 
r6gime?, it is asked — os if man had not been doing 
this (with clouded success, it may bo admitted) 
since civilization began. In repelling this sophism, 
the following points may be noted. (1) The 
struggle for existence, ns Darwin insisted, includes 
much more than internecine competition among 
nearly related kin. It includes many non-com- 
petitive forms of an endeavour after well-being. 
(2) Some non-competitive modes of struggle — c.g„ 
elaborations of mutual aid and improvements in 
co-operation — seem to have been factors in great 
steps of progress in Nature, and well deserve man’s 
imitation, which indeed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they have always had. (3) The sifting 
that goes on in the struggle for existence does not 
in itself make for more than the survival of those 
relatively fittest to given conditions. This can be 
no criterion of human conduct, unless the given 
conditions include the highest values.^ To take a 
particular case, there is not in biological analogy 
any warrant for supposing that the result of war 
must needs be a survival of the fittest in any 
desirable sense. (4) There are many interesting 
analogies between animal and human societies, but 
the differences are greater than the resemblances, 
and there is apt to be fallacy in arguing from the 
former to the latter. This is raado particularly 
clear in Chalmers Mitchell’s Evolution and the 
War. (5) If, as the facts suggest, there has been 
in the realm of organisms an evolution not only of 
organisms but of modes of selection, this will hold 
a fortiori for mankind, where the gradual displace- 
ment of natural selection by rational and social 
selection, though fraught with great dangers, opens 
up great possibilities of amelioration. (6) Finally, 
it must be borne in mind that in mankind it is not 
enough to refer to biological criteria, for, while 
these are fimdamental, social criteria are supreme. 
Thus, to look at the question of war from another 
point of view, a war which is, biologically regarded, 
a reversion to the crudest mode or the struggle for 
existence may be, socially regarded, an expression 
and discipline of many and high virtues in com- 
batants and non-combatants alike. 

Litekatcke. — Charles Darwin, The Origin of Speeiet, 
London, 1859, <<1872 ; Alfred Rnssel Wallace, Eanciniem, do. 
18S9; T. H. Hujdey, ‘The Strufrele for Existence In Human 
Society,* in Collected Essays, do. lbyS-94, lx. 195 ff. ; P. Geddes 
and J. Arthur Thomson, Evolution, do. 1911 ; J. Arthur 


I See L. J. Henderson, The Fitness of the Environment^ 
liondon, 1913. 
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Thomson, Darwinism and Suman Life, rev. ed., do. 1916, | 
The Study of Animal Life, rev. ed., do. 1917 ; P. Chalmers ' 
Mitchell, Evolution and the War, do. 1916; P. Kropotkin, 
mutual Aid, a Factor of Evolution, rev. ed., do. 1904; Henry 
Drummond, The Ascent of Man, do. 1894; A. Cresson, 
L’Espice et son serv&eur, Paris, 1913; C. C. Coe, Nature 
versus Natural Selection, London, 1895 ; A. Weismann, The 
Evolution The(^, Eng. tr., 2 vols., do. 1904; L. Plate, 
Selektionsprimip und ProUeme der Artbildung ; Handbtich des 
Darwinismus^, Leipzig, 1908. J. ArTHUE THOMSON. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT.— 
I. Origin, aim, and extent. — ^The Student Christian 
Movement is world-wde in scope and carries on 
■work in some 2500 universities and colleges in 
forty lands. In 1920 the World’s Student Christian 
Federation celebrated its 25th birthday. It feder- 
ates national movements in the United States of 
America, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Italy, Sivitzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Russia, Scandinavia, S. Africa, China, India, 
Japan, and Australasia. Pioneer ■work, ■which ■will 
issue in further national movements, is in progress 
in S. America, Austria, Hungary, and the Balkans. 
Its membership, somewhat reduced by the war, 
is 176,000 students. 

The Movement came into being as the result 
of several conver^ng streams of influence. The 
beginnings in Great Britain may be traced to the 
evangelical revival of the middle of last century. 
Meetings held in Cambridge at the time of the 
Mission of Moody and Sankey in 1873, though 
not conducted by them, gave an impetus to 
already existing work there, and led to the for- 
mation of Christian Unions in Cambridge and 
Oxford. In 1877 an annual conference was 
instituted, attended by delegates from these 
two imiversities and from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Durham, and Dublin. The volunteering of the 
‘ Cambridge Seven ’ for missionary work in China, 
followed by the •visits to various colleges and 
universities of Stanley Smith and C. T. Studd 
in 1884 resulted among other things in the remark- 
able work carried on for ten years in Edinburgh 
under the leadership of Henry Drummond. To 
his influence, and to that of the student deputations 
from Edinburgh which visited other colleges, the 
Student Christian Movement both in America and 
in Great Britain is largely indebted. Meantime 
a similar movement was making progress in 
America, which took shape in 1886 in the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union. Visits paid to this 
country by J. N. Forman and R. P. Wilder, two 
of the founders of that Union, led to the inaugura- 
tion at a conference in Edinburgh in April 1892 
of a similar Union for Great Britain. It is at 
this date that the Movement in an organized 
form may be said to begin. 

These Unions were composed of men who had formed the 
purpose of becoming foreign missionaries, and the first aim of 
tlie founders was to appeal to the universities for volunteers 
for the mission field. Planted at first as a mustard-seed in some 
American Colleges, the Student Volunteer Jlissionary Union 
has grown to marvellous dimensions, and up to the year 1919 
there were 9000 missionaries in the field whose names had been 
enrolled as Student Volunteers. The movement, therefore, 
from its origin has had as its horizon nothing less than the 
whole world. 

It is impossible in a short article to trace the course of the 
Movement’s growth throughout the world. The character and 
development of the national movements naturally vary in 
accordance with the differences characteristic of, say, America 
and Europe, East and West, Roman Catholic and Reformed 
countries. But there is enough in common to justify the 
taking of one national movement as illustrative of the rest. 
This article is therefore based on the writers’ knowledge of the 
- British Student Movement. 

2 . Development and methods. — The pioneers of 
the movement in 1892 were concerned to win men 
and woihen. in the British colleges for service 
abroad. This simple beginning has led to a 
complex development. The search for volunteer 
missionaries revealed the religions needs of both 
men and women students in every kind of college. 


In the older universities Christianity was found 
to be institutionally represented. But even there, 
and still more in the newer universities, in national 
training colleges, in technical, medical, and other 
schools, OTeat numbers of students were found to 
lie outside the embrace of organized Christianity. 
There are no ‘ enchantments of the Middle Ages ’ 
in the great majority of modem British colleges. 
They represent a growth of education which has 
been independent of the Churches. It fell there- 
fore to the pioneers of the movement not only to 
appeal for ‘ student volunteers ’ from the colleges, 
hut to cultivate in the colleges some oases of 
Christian life and conviction in their religious 
deserts. The S.V.M.U. thus gave rise to the 
General College Department, which is a federation 
of local Student Christian Unions. In 1892 only 
20 colleges had religious organizations. In 1919 
there were 126 Christian Unions in British colleges, 
with a total membership of about 6000 students. 
The missionary aim of the S.V.M.U. led not only 
to the formation of Cluistian Unions in secular 
colleges, but also to the creation of a Theolorical 
College Department, in which are associated 63 
theological colleges, representative of all the 
Christian bodies other than Roman Catholic. 
This extension represented the desire to bring 
home to men preparing for the ministry both the 
missionary call of the hour and the religious needs 
and aspirations of their contemporaries about to 
enter other professions. 

The College Christian Unions are self-governing. 
They are grouped in six intercollegiate Unions in 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, North and South of 
England, and London, each with a representative 
Council, In Ireland, Scotland, and Wales especi- 
ally the work has developed along characteristically 
national lines. The ali'airsof the Student Christian 
Movement as a whole are controlled hy a General 
Committee elected annually and composed almost 
entirely of students still in college. This Com- 
mittee employs, in 1920, thirty college men and 
women as Secretaries, most of them recent 
graduates, who act as links between the college, 
and help to bring to bear upon local problms the 
experience of the whole Movement. Methods of 
work vary with the college, but in nearly all there 
are lectures on the Bible, various aspects of 
Christian belief, the missionary enterpnse and 
social questions, small groups of eight or a dozen 
meeting weekly for discussion of hooks published 
by the Movement for the purpose, prayer meetings 
and series of addresses designed to present the 
appeal of Christ to the entire body of studrats. 
These methods are supplemented by smaU Con- 
ferences in various parts of the college field for the 
more thorough study of the Bible, or missions or 
social problems under the guidance of experts. 
The Summer Conferences (held latterly at bwan- 
wick, Derbyshire) are attended hy students frcmi 
all parts of the country. One of the most import- 
ant departments of the Movement s ■ivork m i^oent 
years has been due to the P^osence in the colleges 
of increasing numbers (over 2000 in 1920) 
students from other countn^ It seeks to do all 
in its power to secure a friendly 
these men and women, whose Prosoooe provides 
a unique opportunity for the promotion of mutua 
understanding and international goodvi . ’ P 

secretaries have been set apart for P P ' 
Several of these groups of fojeign students ha 
formed Christian Unions of their m l"® 
Student Movement House in 
premises for a Club which mclndes among its 
thopand members students of thirty-three nat 

“^The growth of the movement has therefore been 
in extension. It cuts a section through S 
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and breadth of the British adult education. It 
has also been in intension. The pursuit of the 
original and relatively_ simple missionary aim has 
laid hare a complexity of religious need and 
opportunity. The movement began with a certain 
evangelical naivcti. It was based on ‘Bible 
Christian’ assumptions and -was not at first 
sensitive to the intellectual difficulties of students 
or to the relationship between foreign missionary 
enterprise and the reproach of the gospel con- 
stituted by social conditions at home. But with 
very great rapidity the movement was led to face 
the facts. It has set itself sympathetically to 
foster the quest of the younger generation after 
a fresh understanding of the gospel. It has boldly 
spread among students the positive and constructive 
results of Biblical study. At the same time it has 
recognized fully that the gospel has not only to 
be carried to the heathen hut also to be applied to 
the Christianization of society everywhere. It 
has been foremost in the consciousness that the 
focus of Christianity according to the mind of 
the Master is something more than individual 
salvation. In other words, it has embraced the 
gospel of the Kingdom of God. This is of especial 
significance when the comprehensive character of 
the student field is taken into account. Every 
profession has its postulants in the colleges. The 
movement therefore has been stimulated to think j 
out how Christianity applies to the life and work 
of men and women in every kind of secular pro- 
fession. This complex development of the move- 
ment’s activities is represented in the growth and 
character of its literature. Beginning with com- 
paratively simple missionary and Biblical pro- 
paganda, it has expanded into something fairly 
representative of the relationship of Christ to the 
thought and life of the times. 

At the same time the central and single loyalty 
of the founders of the movement has been con- 
tinued: it is loyalty to Jesus Christ. Students 
have grown nndoubtedly in an unwillingness merely 
to accept traditional beliefs about Him. The 
movement is now less possessed than formerly of a 
fixed and agreed message about Him. It is more | 
of a quest after ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus.’ But 
it has advanced in the conviction that the master- 
key to all the interwoven problems of the world lies 
with Him. It has therefore grown in a deepened 
and intensified loyalty to Him. 

3. Doctrinal position and relation to _ &e 
Churches. — Eor its faith and doctrinal position 
the movement has come to depend (in a way which 
what has been said will render intelligible) less 
upon any independent formulation of its oivn than 
upon the faith of the adult Churches. The move- 
ment after all is not a Church ; it is the adolescent 
department of the Churches ; it is the means_ of 
coUecting and formulating to the elder Christian 
world the hopes, needs, and difficulties of the 
coming generation. It is also the_ channel tlirough 
which the forces of the Christian Church may 
reach the student class, otherwise largely inaccMS- 
ible. For teachers, writers, speakers,^ secretaries, 
it draws freely upon the ranks of organized Christi- 
anity. It has held consistently to the task of 
reinforcing the adult Church with the vigorous 
faith and service of the student whom it has helped 
to belief in Christ and to devotion to His cause. 

Thus related to the Churches, the movement 
has been brought face to face with the problem of 
Christian unity. Yet its iirterest in the problem 
is not direct ; it is incidental to the main work of 
winning students for Christ and His service. 
None the less the movement is doing formative 
work for the cause of Christian unity. It is not 
content with negations, but seeks to make to con- 
verge on the needs of students all the resources of 


I the divided Body of Christ. The movement (and 
notably its conferences) is the meeting-place, under 
conditions of mutual need and adolescent candour, 
of men and women representative of the full width 
of Christian division. No one is asked to leave 
behind his denominational loyalty, but all bring it 
with them and make it their contribution to the 
common stock. Thus the movement, and notably 
its Theological College Department, has become 
the means of exchange of view and mutual under- 
standing between representatives of Christian 
traditions as widely separated as the Friends on 
the one hand and Roman (Catholicism on the 
other. 

Such in outlLno is the British Student Christian Movement. 
Its sipnifleant teatures, missionary, sooial, intellectual, and 
ecclesiastical, deserve illustration and amplification from 
movements in other countries. There is no doubt, e.ff., that on 
the continent of Europe there is a far greater decree of aliena- 
tion of the student class from organized Christianity than in 
Great Britain. Movements of intellectual and moral revolt 
have gone deeper. In fact, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation by its touch with students is concerned with a whole 
world of deep spiritual, moral, and political unrest. Again, 
the movement in other lands has come to be quite clearly of 
opinion that, wherever liaison and co-opemtion with Catholic 
Christianity is feasible, it is the right poucy, so that the streams 
of new life may be helped to flow down and purify the old 
channels. There are many Orthodox, Copt, Gregorian, and 
some Roman Catholic, students within the Feuemtion. Every, 
where the movement asks of students but two questions : 
whether they see in Jesus Christ the hope of the world ; whether 
they will join with others in making Him King in their hearts 
and over the whole of life. To that common task it invites all 
to bring the treasures of their ecclesiastieal inheritances where- 
with to enrich the Student Christian fellowship. 

It remaius to add that the war but heightened 
the value and potentiality of the movement in all 
lands. The Student Federation held together 
despite all the ruptures of war, and on a general 
view has not lost ground despite all the losses of 
the war. In many parts of Europe, notably in 
the Balkans, Austna, Hungary, and Poland, 
movements of emancipation consequent on the 
war expose a deep need and opportunity for 
Student Movement enterprise. In some countries 
no doubt the movement is small and struggling, 
and faced by desperate difficulties. But every- 
where, nevertheless, the true light already shineth. 
It is the light of Christ, in whom this movement 
trusts. He has greatly blessed it. The future, 
therefore, is bright with the hope of His using it 
afresh in His purposes of healing and reconcilia- 
tion for the world. 

Ltteratdse.— W. H. T. Gairdner, D. SI. Thornton: A 
Slvdy in Slissionary Ideals and Methods, London, 190S; 
George Adam Smith, The Life of Henry Drummond, do. 
1899 ; Tissington Tatlow, Slartyn Trafford, do. 1011 ; The 
Student Slovement (the official organ of the British Student 
Christian Movement), and The Student World (organ of the 
World's Student Christian Federation). See also annual reports 
and pamphlets issued in connexion with the Movement. 

N. S. Talbot. 
Hugh Martin. 

STUNDISM. — See Sects (Russian). 

STOPA . — Siupa (Sanskrit), a Buddhist monu- 
ment or mausoleum, generally called ‘ tope ’ (from 
Pali ihiipa) in India and adjacent countries, means 
‘mound^ or ‘tumulus,’ and the term chaitt/a (q.v.) 
had originally the same meaning, though it after- 
wards came to denote any memorial or sacred spot 
or sanctuary of any shape, whereas stupas were 
always built in the shape of towers, surmounted 
by a cupola and one or more chaitra (‘parasols’). 
King Asoka, the Bnddliistic Constantine (3rd cent. 
B.C.), is said to have erected, within the space of 
three years, 84,000 stupas in different parts ol 
India, to preserve the remains of Buddha.' 

1 There must have been stupas lonp before the time of 
since ho declared, in an inscription discovered bv Fuhrer in the 
Tami, near the Nepalese village of Nigliva, that he increased or 
enlarged for the second time the stupa of the Buddha Ko^aka* 
tnana, a m^hical predecessor of the historical Buddha, and 
since the ruined Piprawi sfupa contains an inscription which is 
decidedly prior to the period of Aioka. 
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Funeral tumuli are spread over tlie whole con- 
tinent of Asia and Europe, and it may be taken 
for granted that the worship of stupas, or mau- 
soleums of distinguished personages, was handed 
down to the adherents of Buddha from a remote 
period. Thus the excavation, in 1905; of the 
curious earthen mounds north of the village of 
Lauriya, in the Bettiah subdivision, has revealed 
the interesting fact that these ancient conical 
structures contain deposits of bones as well as gold 
leaves and other ornaments. A^oka erected one 
of his pillars near these old monuments, which 
had probably formed an object of worship long 
before his epoch, and may have contained the 
remains of royal persons. When dying, Buddha 
is said to , have declared that, besides himself and 
his disciples, a monarch and a pratyekabuddJia 
{q.v.) were worthy to be dignified with the erec- 
tion of a stupa.^ Nor were stupas entirely confined 
to Buddhists in the historical period of India. 
There is a story of the Buddhist king Kani?ka 
having by mistake paid homage to a heretical 
stupa. Stupas are mentioned in the sacred 
writings of the Jain sect, and an ancient Jain 
inscription discovered at Mathura records the con- 
secration of one or two statues at a certain ancient 
stupa. A Brahmanical hermitage, represented on 
the sculptures of Sanchi and Amaravati, shows the 
figure of a stupa. All the stupas actually dis- 
covered, however, seem to be of Buddhist origin, 
and we know for certain that it was an established 
usage of the Buddhist Church to raise memorials 
called stupas on the ashes or relics of its teachers, 
and in those places which were hallowed by some 
remarkable event in the history of Buddha or of 
his followers. This accounts for the fact that 
stupas are found not only in India itself, but also 
in aU other countries where Buddhism is or has 
been in the ascendant. 

1. Stupas discovered outside of India. — Of these 
the ruins of a stupa at Anuradhapura (Ceylon), 
supposed to date from 161 b.c. to a.p. 137 or 
earlier, are perhaps the most ancient. The cele- 
brated Javanese monument of Boro-Budur, in the 
central part of Java, which belongs to the 7th-9th 
cent. A.D., consists of eight terraces and contains 
no fewer than 73 stupas, with sitting statues of 
Buddha. The temples of Ayuthia, the ruined 
ancient capital of Siam, exhibit a curious mixture 
of the stupa style ivith other Indian elements. 
Other independent varieties of the stupa have 
been developed in Burma, Nepal, and Tibet. The 
Chinese stupas, built since the 1st cent. A.D., have 
no cupola, but from seven to thirteen ckattras. 
The dowager empress Hon of China is said to have 
built a stupa of nine storeys, 900 ft. high, croivned 
by a mast of 100 ft. carrying 60 golden disks. In 
Ladakh Simpson discovered the reproduction of a 
stupa ivith thirteen chattras. In Afghanistan 
some 60 stupas were examined by Masson. They 
are remarkable for the fragments of one or tivo 
bones, evidently relics, which they generally con- 
tain in a small apartment in their centre, and to 
protect which they appear to have been erected. 
A certain stupa near Kuchar in E. Turkestan was 
opened in 1889 by some natives of the place looking 
for treasure. What they actually found was not 
treasure, but a heap of very ancient Sanskrit MSS, 
which were afterwards deciphered by B. Hoemle 
in The Bower Manuscript (Calcutta, 1893 ff.). In 
the same country Stein discovered, in 1900, an 
enonnous stupa, situated in a rectangular court- 
yard, the walls of which were decorated with 
rilievos of the 4th century A.D. 

2 . Indian stupas'.— The rise and development 
of stupa architecture may, however, best be 
studieu in India, where it originated, especially 
in the ancient sculptural and pictorial representa- 


tions of strpas. A very ancient type of stupa, 
which consists of a simple round tumulus sur- 
rounded by a balustrade, has been preserved in 
an old Sanchi sculpture. According to Ehys 
Davids, the first step in the development of the 
original cairn or mound into a stupa consisted in 
building it more carefully than usual, with stones, 
and in covering the outside with fine chunam 
plaster to give a marble-like surface. The next 
step was to build the cairn of concentric layers of 
the huge bricks in use at the time and to suiTound 
the whole with a wooden railing. There can be no 
doubt that the railings and toranas (gates) were 
originally made of wood, like the wooden gates so 
common in the court-yards of Chinese and Japanese 
temples, which seem to have been derived from the 
Indian toranas, though the only preserved speci- 
mens of the latter— e.y., the beautifully orna- 
mented gate of the Sanchi tope — are made of 
stone. The stupa itself was early placed on a 
circular terrace or plinth. A parasol [chattra) was 
added on the top, the sign of high station in the 
East, Between it and the cupola there was a 
quadrangular structure, fitly called the neck (gala) 
of the stupa. - Many stupas contained quite a 
series of parasols, diminishing in diameter as they 
approached the top of the building. The height 
of the parasols was at least one-third of the whole 
height of the edifice (said to have been 632 ft. in 
the case of the famous sanctuary of Peshawar, as 
seen by a Chinese traveller). The miniature 
stupas, which were used as objects of worship, 
containing small fragments of sacred texts, called 
dharmadarira, or religious relics, are only a few 
centimetres in height. 

A Buddhist Sanskrit work, the Divydvaddna, contains’ a 
description of the mode in which an elaborate stiipa was 
gradually erected by a rich Indian merchant. He began by 
having four staircases built on the four sides of the future 
stiipa. Then he built successively the three terraces or plinths 
which were to be reached from the staircases. They were sur- 
mounted by the dome or cupola, called ‘egg’fanda), in which 
there was a hole lor the pillar or flagstaff carrying the whole 
series of parasols (chattrdvali). The cupola was crowned by a 
pavilion, or kiosk (harmskd), serving as a base for the pillar, 
which, rising from the dome, passed through the pavih^. A 
rain-water pot (varsasthdla) is also mentioned, in which pre- 
cious stones were deposited. . 


The stupas of India may be conveniently divided 
into two classes, according as they were built as 
ddgahas (from Skr. dhatugariha, ' for 

relics ’), for the purpose of enshrining some sacred 
relic, or as memorials of some remarkable event m 
the life of a Buddha or other saint. A specimen 
of the latter kind is the famous stupa of Barnath 
(g.v.), near Benares, situated in the Deer Park 
(mrgavana), where Buddha took up his residence, 
with his five disciples, when commencing ms 
mission as a teacher. The building now consi^s 
of a stone base 93 ft. in diameter, surmounted by 
a tower in brick- work, rising to a height of 
above the surrounding ruins, and 128 ft. above the 
plain. In his excavations Cunningham found, at 
the depth of lojft. from the summit, a large stone 
inscribed with the Buddhist creed, but no relic. 

Near Nagarahara, in the Kabul valley, 
were two stupas intended to perpetuate the 
memory of the celebrated meeting of the future 
Buddha with his mythical predecessor, Dipankara. 
Many other such memorial stupas, 
disappeared, were seen and 

Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who visited India be- 
tween A.15, 400 and 800. Hto 

The stupas of Bhilsa (g.v.), m Central India t e 

most extensive group of topes in India, me 

great memorial tope at Sanchi, supposed to have 

been built or commenced by King 

B.O.), a massive structure of ^'fick and stones^ 

42 ft. high, rising on a stone plinth and . 

by a stone rauing contammg four beautif y 
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ornamented gates. Stupa n. of Sanchl, on the had been massacred by the king of Kosala as the 
other hand, is a relic shrine contaming the remains Buddhist tradition has it. The vessels were found 
of two contemporaries of King Aioka, and stupa to contain, besides the bones, a vast number of 
in. has supplied two relic caskets bearing the names various small ornaments and objects of art— e.o., 
of two distinguished pupils of Buddha. two small human figures in gold-leaf, jewels and 

The great tope of Manikyala in the Panjab, in articles made from them, coral and crystal beads 
its lowest deposit, which was discovered just below a coil of fine silver wire, a lion stamped on gold- 
the centre, contains a brass cylindrical casket, leaf, an elephant, two birds of cornelian and metal, 
with an old inscription and several coins of very gold- and silver-leaf stars, etc. These were, accord- 
ancient date. This tope is a hemisphere 127 ft. ing to Fleet’s plausible conjecture, apparently the 
in diameter, the total lieight of the dome, as it trinkets and household treasures of the women and 
now stands, being 92 feet. Four broad flights of the playthings of the children, entombed together 
steps facing the cardinal points lead to the top of with their bones by some unknorvn pious friend of 
tlie terrace for the use of pilgrims. In the Sonala the slaughtered people.^ 

tope, near Manikyala, Cunningham discovered a 3. Artistic value.— From an artistic point of 
crystal box containing the relic, which was a very view, the sculptures contained in the stone railings 
small piece of bone ivrapped in gold-leaf, along and huge gates of some stupas are particularly 
with a small silver coin, a copper ring, 24 small interesting and important. Thus the sculptures 
beads of pearl, turquoise, garnet, and quartz, of the eastern gate of the great Sanchl stiipa 
These, with the_ gold-leaf wrappers, make up the abound in life-like representations of the principal 
seven ratnas, or jewels, which usually accompanied scenes of the romantic history of Buddha, of stupas 
the relic deposits of the old Buddhists, and which and their worshippers, of sacred trees and lotus- 
are still placed in the chortcns {q.v.) of the Bud- flowers, of elephants, camels, lions, and peacocks, 
dhists of Tibet. _ ■ of deities, kings, female dancers, etc. The style 

Near the ancient tomi of Sopara, in the Thana of these sculptures exhibits a strong Persian 
District of the Bombay Presidency, Indraji in 1881 influence, notably in the bell-shaped capitals of 
opened a large dome-topped mound, the ruins of pillars. The same style is visible in the splendid 
a brick Buddhist stupa. In the centre of the railings of Bharhut (q.v.), the only remains of the 
dome, a little below the level of its base, he found great Bharhut stupa, which was situated about 
a large circular stone eofier in which stood an egg- midway between Sanchi and Bodh Gaya, the place 
shaped copper casket surrounded Iw a circle of of Buddha’s enlightenment, which is likewise 
eight small seated copper images of Buddha, well- marked by the remains of some interesting railings 
proportioned and gracefully formed. In the copper dating from the Aioka period. The Bharhut sculp- 
casket were enclosed, one within the other, four tures, now mostly in the Calcutta Indian Museum, 
caskets, of silver, of stone, of crystal, and of gold, belong to the same period as the Sanchi sculptures 
Between the silver casket and the copper casket (c. 200 B.C.),_and are ppticularly valuable for the 
were gold flowers of seven varieties, and a small old inscriptions explaining their meaning. The 
image of Buddha, sitting cross-legged on a lotus, highly finished rilievos or the Amaravati {q.v.) 
also 13 precious stones of seven kinds, apparently stupa, on the other hand, which are now to be 
taking the place of the seven jewels, and 31 other seen in London, are to some extent an offshoot of 
drilled stones of various shapes, intended appar- Gandhara art, the Greek or Grseco-Buddhist art 
ently as a necldace presented to the relics. Among of N. W. India having extended its ipfluence as 
the stones was a well-preserved unworn silver coin, far southward as the cqurse of the Kistna. The 
with a legend referring to King Yajna Satakarni railings of Amaravati, judging from the insorip- 
(2nd cent. A.D. ?). The gold cup was found to tions, seem to belong to the end of the 2nd centuiy 
contain 13 tiny pieces of earthenware; they were B.c. The best preserved stupas are those which 
probably believed to be fragments of Buddha’s form the innermost part of numerous cave temples 
oegging bowl, which was held in great reverence in W. India. There is an open space round them 
by Buddhists. The idea of the builders of the for circumambulation, but there is nothing remark- 
stupa seems to have been to enclose the relics in able about them from an artistic point of view, 
seven envelopes, each more valuable than the one 4- Worship of stupas. — were worshipped, 
'below, the clay and brick of the mound being not only by circumambulating them, with the right 
reckoned as the least valuable of all. side turned towards the stiipa, but also by placing 

In the stiipa of Bhattiprolu in the Kistna on them flowers, incense, cloth, parasols, flags. 
District, Madras Presidency, several relic caskets great banners, and ornaments, by offering them 
were found by Rea in 1891, with interesting in- coins, by washing^ them with milk, etc. This 
scriptions, in ancient characters (of the 3rd cent, worship has survived to _ the present day in 
B.C. or so), declaring two of the caskets to be Buddhist countries — s.g., in Burma, where on 
intended for relics of Buddha. festival occasions a thousand candles are burnt 

In the extreme north of India, near the Nepalese day after day before the great stiipa of Sh"'®' 
frontier, in the neighbourhood of the site of iCapila- Dagon at Kangoon, which is devoutly believed to 
vastu (q.v.), Buddha’s birthplace, W. G. Pepp6, a contain eight hairs of Buddha. The ininiature 
landholder, excavated in Jan. 1898 the brick sti^a stupas of the Buddhists^ were manufactured m 
of Piprawa. In its interior chamber he found a great numbers for devotional purposes Md wor- 
stone coffer containing several other vessels in shipped in the houses of the laymen. Duddlnst 
which were preserved pieces of bone, quite recog- monks used to make them ivith them ®'YP. hAnds. 
nizable as such. Round the rim of the lid of Large stupas were found jn every Buddhist con- 
one steatite vase runs an inscription in ancient vent, and the sanctity attributed to them appears 
characters of the Mauiya type, but without long from the reply said to have been given by the 
vowels. This is the oldest inscription hitherto then Buddhist community to King Pusyamiwa, the 
discovered in India, since it must belong to the persecutor of Buddhism, when he ^ked which 01 
4th, or perhaps the 5th, century B.C. According their sanctuaries they would rather have destroyeu, 
to the interpretation given by Fleet, the record the sfiZnas or the monastenes,_ and they answered : 
declares that ‘ this is a deposit of relics of the ‘ 'The monasteries.’ The relics recently dug out 
brethren of Buddha, together with their little from some of the indian stiipa have become an 
sisters and with' their cliUdren and wives,’ and it object of veneration to the Buddhists ot <unei 
commemorates the enshrining of relics of Buddha’s countries. When the splinters of Buddha s bow 
kinsmen and of their families, probably after they 1 see, however, art. Kapilavabtd, voi. i-ii. p. ccii'. 
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had been excavated from the Sopara stupa, the 
Buddhist high-priest of Ceylon jpetitioned Govern- 
ment that a small portion of the bowl of the 
world-honoured Gautama might be given to him 
to deposit in the monastery of Adam’s Peak — a 
petition which, we need hardly say, was readily 
granted. The relics contained in the Piprawa 
stupa were offered by the Indian Government to 
the king of Siam, who sent an envoy to India to 
receive the relics, and agreed to distribute portions 
of them among the Buddhists of Burma and 
Ceylon. 

5. Who built the stupas ? — It may be confidently 
asserted that kings and princes were not the only 
builders of stupas. The reno'vvned King Harsa 
(7th cent. A.D.) is reported to have erected several 
thousand stupas, each about 100 ft. high, along 
the banks of the sacred Ganges. Merchants and 
traders, on the other hand, prevail among the 
donors referred to in the Sanchl and other inscrip- 
tions, and it seems that this class was the chief 
stronghold of Buddhism. 

Litkratoiih. — H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antiqtia, lA>Ddon, 
1841 ; A. Cunningfham, The Bhilsa Topes, do. 1854, Reports of 
the Archmologicat Survey of India, i. ii. v. xiv., Calcutta, 1871- 
82, The StUpa of Bharhut, London, 1879 ; Bhagvantal Indraji, 
Antiquarian Bemains at Sopara and Padana, Bombay, 1882 ; 
J. Bur^ress, Reports of the Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta 
Buddhist Stupas, London, 1882, The Ancient Monuments, 
Temples, and Sculptures of India, do. 1897, Buddhist Art in 
India (tr. and enlarged from A. Grlinwedel, Buddhistisehe 
Kunst in Inditn, Berlin, 1893), do. 1901 ; A. Rea, South Indian 
Buddhist Antimities in the Krishna District, Madras, 1894 ; 
A. Foucher, Etude sur tieonographie bouddhigue de I’Inde, 
2 pts., Paris, 1899-1905, L’Art grieo-bouddhique du Qandhdra, 
do. 1905 ; C. M. Pleyte, Die Buddha- Degende in den 
Skulpturen des Tempels von Bdri-Budur, Amsterdam, 1901; 
M. A. Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, London, 1903; 
W. C. Pepp4, ‘The Piprahwd StOpa,’ in JRAS, 1899; J. F. 
Fleet, ‘The Inscription on the Piprawa Vase,' ib. 1900; J, 
Fergusson, Bist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, rev. 
ed., 2 vols., London, 1910. J, JoLLY. 

STYX. — The name clearly signifies, in respect 
of its derivation, the ‘horror’ or ‘ abomination.’ ^ 
Homer describes the Thessalian Titaresius,® which 
flows into the Peneus but does not mix with it, as 
an effluent of the Styx, to which it owes its magical 
properties ; for Styx is the most potent sanction 
of an oath, seeing that it was by the inviolable 
waters of the Styx that the immortals themselves 
swore.® The circumstances and consequences of 
the oath are detailed by Hesiod.^ Zeus dispatches 
Iris to convey the magic water in a golden pitcher, 
and the defaulter is excluded from the Olympian 
community, and remains in a breathless trance for 
a period of nine years until the great cycle is 
complete. It may be said that the gods swear by 
Styx so as to invoke death, and that they issue a 
challenge involving the loss of their divinity in 
case of failure to fulfil the oath. But it was 
natural to ascribe to the gods a sanction which 
men themselves regarded as supremely holy. Thus 
even in the absence of direct evidence we should be 
ready to infer that the practice of swearing by Styx 
was current upon earth as well as in heaven. 
However, the fact is proved by the testimony of 
history. When Cleomenes in exile from Sparta 
tried to persuade the Arcadians to join him and 
march against his countrymen, he was eager to in- 
duce the chieftains to go with him to Nonacris and 
swear by the waters of the Styx that they would 
follow wherever he might lead.® The custom is 
explained by the belief in the deadly nature of the 
Arcadian spring, a drai^ht of which was supposed 
to be instantly fatal.® Thus to invoke the waters 
of the magic stream, believing that they would 
kill the man who forswore himself, constituted an 

1 See J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 73. 

ajLii. 765. „ . „„ 

8 Horn. II. xiv. 271, Od. v. 185 ; Verg. jBn. vi. 324. 

4 Theog. 784-806. ® Herod, ri. 74. 

8 Pans. vm. xviii. 4, with Frazer’s notes. 


ordeal like the drinking of bull’s blood or the 
lifting of red-hot bars ; and Styx is accordingly de- 
scribed as she who guards the right.® Generally, 
Stygian waters have a magic power either for ham 
or for weal. The Telchines sprinkled the fields of 
the island of Ehodes with Stygian water in order 
to make them unfruitful.® On the other hand, the 
vulnerability of Achilles’ heelivas said to be due 
to the fact that Thetis held him by the heel when 
she bathed him in the waters of the Styx to confer 
immortality upon him.® T. Bergk® quotes an 
Arcadian, legend that whosoever drank of the 
waters of the Styx on a particular day of the year 
secured thereby immortality. 

The name seems to have been appropriated 
generically to rivers which by the weirdness of 
their surroundings or the character of their waters 
were believed to possess a magic virtue. Besides 
the places already named, we read of a Styx in 
Egypt, in Arabia, in Ephesus, in Euboea, and 
elsewhere. Hence it is not surprising that poetic 
ima^nation should have conceived of Styx as the 
chief river of the under world® and the source of 
Cocytus.® But the development of the idea that 
the Styx was a barrier shutting off the infernal 
regions which it encircled in a ninefold sinuosity,® 
and the fable of Charon in whose boat every shade 
must cross the river, are known to ns from poat- 
Homeric sources. The mythological connexions of 
Styx, as described in the Theogony, are of minor 
interest. She appears as daughter of Oceanus, 
spouse of Pallas, and mother of Zelos, Nike, 
Kratos, and Bia,® with whose support she assisted 
Zeus in his war with the Titans.” 

A. C, Peabson. 

SUBCONSCIOUSNESS.~The question of 
the nature and existence of subconsciousness may 
be said to have begun with Leibniz, although it 
was much later before the term itself came into 
use. Locke, in attacking the Cartesian view that 
the mind thinks always, or is always conscious, 
had said that, since thinking is an operation, like 
motion in bodies, it must be intermittent ; further, 
that we cannot think without being sensible of 
it, any more than we can be happy or miserable 
without being aware of it ; and to say that we 
may be conscious at the moment of thinking, but 
forget it immediately, is to make a pure assump- 
tion ; such fleeting impressions, ‘ characters drawn 
on dust, that the first breath of wind effaces,’ 
would be of no value to the soul if they existed.** 
Leibniz’s reply was that, as visible bodies and 
movements really depend on, and are made possible 
by, invisible or imperceptible bodies and niove- 
ments, so there are numberless minute perceptions, 
not sufficiently distinct to benoticedor remembered, 
which yet can be inferred from their effects. Not 
only is there at any moment a multitude of im- 
pressions being made on the senses, only a very 
few of which can capture our attention, but also 
there is something remaining in the mind from 
every one of our past thoughts, none of which pan 
ever be wholly effaced. In deep sleep, m a faint, 
perhaps even in death, when the unity of conscious- 
ness is broken, the mind splits up into an inlmite 
number of minute confused sensations; perhaps 
this is also the natural condition or the waking 
mind of animals. . Many of our actions, however 
impulsive and unmotived in appearance habits, 
customs, passions — are determined by the pressure 
of these minute unobserved sensations, it is in- 


8 NonnuB, xiv. 46 ff. 


1 See art. Ordeal (Greek). 

8 Bacchji. x. 9. 

4 Stat. Achill. I. 269. .. 

5 Kltine philolog. Sehriften, Halle, 1886, ii. lOl. 

8 Horn. /I. viii. 369. t Od.x.Jli. 

8 Verg. Georg, iv. 480. ® Hes. Theog. 363 f. 

1 Essay concerning Human 

90. bk. ii. ch. i. § 16 (Works, ed. Bohn, do. 1876-77, i. Z17j. 
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terestirig that the three features introduced by 
Leibniz— the unnoticed impressions of the moment, 
the traces representing past thoughts, the con- 
tinuity and unity of the mind — ^have remained 
throughout the main elements in the problem 
of subconsciousness. It was on these ‘petites 
perceptions ’ that Leibniz based his doctrine of the 
‘ pre-established harmony ’ between soul and body, 
his law of continuity, his identity of indiscern- 
ibles ; * his theory also of the summation of stimuli, 
the continued activity of the soul through the 
deepest sleep, the theory that sensations and per- 
ceptions are really sums of an infinite number of 
mmute or infinitesimal sensations, etc. Kant 
followed Leibniz, connecting the idea of subcon- 
sciousness (1) with the difierences of degree in 
the clearness and distinctness of ideas; (2) with 
the notion of a chart or field of consciousness, 
some parts of which are brightly, but much the 
greater part dimly, illumined ; (3) with forget- 
fulness or dissociation, as in his argument that 
there can be no sleep without dreams, that those 
who suppose there is have only forgotten their 
dreams.^ 

In the discussion between Sir William Hamilton, W. B. 
Carpenter, and J. S. Mill, etc., as to the existence of unconscious 
mental modifications the question turned mainly upon what 
are now called subconscious ideas.- Hamilton pointed out that 
Locke's assumption that consciousness and the recollection of 
consciousness are convertible is disproved by somnambulism 
and b}' many dreams, which can only he inferred, from actions 
carried out, to have taken place.3 We are never suddenly 
awakened from a deep sleep without finding ourselves in the 
middle of a dream ; the probability therefore is that we are 
always dreaming, or being conscious, in sleep, and that we 
forget these dreams because of the contrast and confusion 
between the two worlds of sleep and waking. It is as if the 
brightness of the real and sensory world dimmed the colours of 
the Imaginary world. He accepts the conclusions of T. 8. 
Jouftroy* that it is the body only that sleeps, the mind being 
constantly awake; that during sleep, while the senses, being 
bodily organs, are torpid on the whole, one or more of them 
may continue to send imperfect impressions through to the 
mind; that the mind, being awake, estimates the importance 
of these, and may, if it so decides, wake the body; a slight 
movement of the patient may wake the sick-nurse when the 
much greater sound of a passing wagon fails to do so ; many 
persons can awake at a fixed hour, etc. Similar activities of 
the mind and similar modifications exist in waking life along- 
side of the fully conscious ideas. Hamilton details three 
degrees of these : (1) Our acquired habits of mind, the language 
or languages, the sciences we may have learned, and the like ; 
they must have some sort of existence in the mind when they 
are not being actually put into operation. (2) There are 
systems and habits of which the mind is unconscious in its 
ordinary state, but which are revealed ‘ in certain extraordinary 
exaltations of the powers,' a such as madness, fever, eto. 'The 
evidence on this point shows that the mind frequently contains 
whole systems of knowledge, which, though in our normal state 
they h.ave faded into absolute oblivion, may, in certain ab- 
normal states, as madness, febrile delirium, somnambulism, 
catalepsy, etc., flash out into luminous consciousness, and even 
throw into the shade of unconsciousness those other systems by 
which they had, for a long period, been eclipsed and even 
extinguished.’ t (S) The third group is those ‘ mental activi- 
ties and passivities, of which we are unconscious, but which 
manifest their existence by efliects of which we are conscious 'i 
—the unconscious, or subconscious, as it would now be called, 
out of which the conscious is built up. 

Hamilton’s examples are partly those of Leibniz 
— perception through the senses, as the green of 
a distant forest is made up of the green of the 
separate trees and even leaves, itvhich are not 
separately visible;® partly new instances, as the 
mediate association of ideas, where _ one idea 
suggests another through some hidden link, which 
may only afterwards and by special effort, if at 
all, be brought to full consciousness ; ® again, our 
acquired dexterities and habits, where, according 
to Hamilton, the mind exercises volition and so 
. 1 See 0. 1. Gerhardt’s Introd. in Leibniz, Hew £ssai/s concern- 
ing Human Under^anding (first published in his (Euvres 
Philosophiques, Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1765), tr. A. Q. 
Langley, London and New York, 1890, p. 11. _ 

3 Kant, Anihropologie in pragmatiseher Hinsicht, Konigs- 
berg, 1793, ed. J. H. von Kirchmann, Leipzig, 318S0, §§ 6, 35. 

3 Lectures on Metaphysics, Edinburgh, 1859, i. 319. 

^ Melanges philosophiques, Paris, 1833, p. 318 ; <1860. 

3 P. 340. 6/6. 7 p. 347. 

8 P. 350. 8 p. 861. 


far a, control oyer the whole series of acts (in 
speakiM or writing, e.g.), but has no consciousness 
or deliberate volition in regard to each separate 
movement in the series. _ Yet the detailed move- 
ments must be somehow in the mind, before they 
are carried into execution. He proposes therefore 
to regard all such phenomena as implying ‘ latent 
modifications,’ ‘unconscious activities’ of the 
mind.^ J. S. Mill, in his Examination of Sir 
William ^ Hamilton’s Philosophy,^ discusses the 
‘unconscious mental modifications’ and points out 
that the acquired knowledge and skill, when not 
in use, are simply capabilities, not actions or 
passions at all, whether ‘ latent ’ or other : 

• I have the power to walk across the room, though I am 
Bitting on my chair ; hut we should hardly call this power a 
latent act of walking.'s 

The second class of cases referred to by HamUton, 
unconscious powers revealing themselves in ab- 
normal circumstances, are not latent states of 
mind, but latent memory — ‘capabilities of being 
affected, not actual affections.^ The really test 
case is therefore the third — present and actual 
mental modifications of which we are unaware— ■ 
the elements of perception, etc. It is a pure 
assumption that, when an object is perceived, and 
therefore affects the mind, its parts as parts must 
also affect the mind : 

* It is a supposition consistent with what we know of nature, 
that a certain puintity of a cause may he a necessary condition 
to the production of any of the effect.' < 

With regard to the mediate associations and 
acts of dexterity, Mill rejects Hamilton’s test of 
memory — that what we do not remember cannot 
have been in our consciousness at all ; an evanescent 
consciousness may be foUowed by an evanescent 
memory ; if the consciousness is too fleeting to fix 
the attention, a fortiori the remembrance of it 
must be so also.® In turning over the pages of a 
book which we are rapidly reading, we must form 
a conscious purpose to turn each page, but, ‘ the 
purpose having been instantly fulfilled, the atten- 
tion was arrested in the process for too short a 
time to leave a more than momentary remembrance 
of it.’® The interest of the sensations or ideas is 
momentary ; there is nothing to associate any one 
of them particularly with our permanent interests, 
and so they lapse immediately from the mind. On 
the other hand. Mill agrees with Hamilton that 
there are unconscious modifications, but they are 
of the nerves, not of the mind. 

A wound iB unnoticed in the heat of battle : ' The Buppositlon 
which seems most probable is, that the nerves of the particular 
part were affected as they would have been by the same cause 
in any other circumstances, but that, the nervous centres being 
intensely occupied with other impressions, the affection of the 
local nerves did not reach them, and no sensation was excited/? 

So with mediate association ; ‘ The chain of 
causation being continued only physically, by one 
organic state of the nerves succeeding another 
so rapidly that the state of mental conscious- 
ness appropriate to each is not produced.’® So 
in perception generally, and in feelings or 
emotions, where we appear to have a complex 
resultant of a multitude of simple impressions 
and feelings: 

‘The elementary feelings may then be said to bo latently 
present, or to be present but not in consciousness. The truth, 
however, is that the feelings themselves are not present, con- 
sciously or latently, but that the nervous modifications which 
are their usual antecedents have been present, while the con- 
sequents have been frustrated, and another consequent has been 
produced instead.'S 

This is W. B. Carpenter’s well-known principle 
of ‘unconscious cerebration’'® — mental changes, of 
the results of which we subsequently become con- 
scious, going on ‘ below the plane ’ of consciousness, 

1 P. 361. " London, 31867, ch. xv. 

3 P. 3^9. * P. 332. 6 p. 337. 

6/5. 7 P.341. sp. S4if. 

9 P. 343. 

Principles of Mental Physiology, London, 1874, ch. xiil. 
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during deep sleep, or when the attention is wholly 
absprbed by other trains of thought ; e.p'., we are 
trying to recollect something, a name or the like, 
and fail ; later, when we are doing something 
quite different, the name may come suddenly into 
our mind, in 0. W. Holmes’s picturesque phrase, 
‘delivered like a prepaid parcel, laid at the door 
of consciousness like a foundling in a basket.’^ 
The suggestion is that we voluntarily, or at least 
through our conscious efforts, set going certain 
processes in the brain, which continue while our 
consciousness is otherwise occupied, work out the 
result hj themselves, and send it up into conscious- 
ness. Carpenter gives numerous instances of how 
the automatic motor apparatus, in speaking, 
■writing, drawing, and many other forms, reveals 
thoughts, memories, new ideas, which are so 
strange to the individual that he cannot accept 
them as his own ; in particular, many of the 
phenomena of spiritualism may be so exidained — 
table-turning, planchette-'writing, and other means 
of tapping the buried experiences and imaginings 
of the self. Mediate association he also explains 
by the ‘doctrine of resultants,’ and our complex 
perceptions in the same way as Mill. In rapid 
reading, calculating, etc., the individual letters or 
numbers are not separately noted, although in 
learning to read and to calculate it must have 
been so. 

‘An impression made by It [the individual number] upon the 
cerebrum, which does not produce any conscious recognition of 
its numerical value, comes to bo adequate for the evolution of 
the result.’ 2 

The development of thoughts, plans, inventions, 
compositions, in the mind of genius, and in ordinary 
mortals, both normally and also in abnormal, ex- 
cited, absorbed states; the influence of moral 
character upon action, of intellectual character 
and experience upon decisions ; the influence of 
prejudice, past experiences and associations, for- 
gotten so far as the individual sources are con- 
cerned — all these are instances of the unconscious 
or rather the subconscious in mind, which Carpenter 
interprets in this physiological way. Practically 
the same explanation is adopted by G. H. Lewes 
in Problems of Ltfe and Mina.^ Meantime 
6. T. Fechner’s JElemente der Psychophysik^ 
brought about a return to Leibniz’s views upon 
the nature of consciousness; consciousness in its 
kind and degree depends upon the ‘psychophysical 
activity.’ 

‘ Essentially it is Just tiie same principle that man's psycho- 
physical activity must exceed a certain intensity, In order that 
any consciousness or waking shall take place, and that during 
waking life every special dewmiination of this activity, whether 
excited by a stimulus or arising spontaneously, and which is 
capable of giving a special determination of consciousness, must 
exceed a certain intensity, in order really to be conscious.’® 

He introduced the analogy of a wave, or curve, its 
height at any point indicating the intensity or 
other quantitative value of the impression repre- 
sented at the corresponding point on the base. 
The height of the wave as a whole must somewhere 
exceed a given limit, in order that there shall be 
any consciousness; this is the main threshold, 
corresponding to the main or total wave. This 
wave in its turn is the resultant of an ‘under 
wave,’ and of a number of ‘over waves,’ each of 
which again has its threshold. Even those ideas 
of which the wave-crests are ‘ under-threshold ’ or 
‘ subliminal ’ may contribute to the raising of the 
total wave over the threshold. 

Thus ‘ every perception of things that we know vividly, o 
house, a person, draws through association a mass of other 
ideas with it, which remain in the unconscious, and yet, un- 

1 Quoted in Carpenter, p. 620, from Mechanism in Thought 
and Morals, Boston, 1871, p. 41. 

2 P. 630. 

8 2nd ser., London, 1877, prob. iii., ‘ Animal Automatism,* ch. 
iv., ‘Consciousness and Unconsciousness.’ 

* Leipzig, 1859, 21889. B 2il. 464. 


conscious ns they are, constitute for us the meaning of the 
bouse, of the person, which othenvise would count merely os a 
spot of colour for the eye.’ 1 

iUl the systems and ideas in the mind of the 
individual are connected, or continuous, snblimi- 
nally, while above the threshold they may be 
discrete, separate, whether simultaneously or 
successively ; in the same way there is continuity 
between the minds of all living organisms, although 
the consciousness of one may normally have no 
touch with that of another. Different psycho- 
physical conditions may raise or lower the general 
threshold, in the one case breaking up the' con- 
tinuous into discrete life (as in the splitting of 
personality), in the other case combining discrete 
individuals into a higher unity (as perhaps in the 
tribal consciousness or again , in the unity of 
consciousness from the right and left halves of the 
human brain, or from the segments of radiate 
animals, etc.). It is also an important part of 
Pechner’s theory that the intensity of consciousness' 
varies with the amount of continuity or dis- 
continuity; when the soul is split into two or 
more, the intensity of the consciousness in each is 
proportionately reduced.* In the case of the 
smaller or over-waves the same principle holds; 
they correspond to the variations of attention and 
discrimination in the individual’s consciousness; 
The more widely the attention is spread or diti’used, 
the less the intensity of each idea ; the more con- 
centrated or limited, the higher the intensity of 
the thoughts that are its object.* It js really the 
dissociation that explains^ the low intensify of 
subconscious states — ^not vice versa. Harald Hoff- 
ding pointed out that in many of the instances 
given by Carpenter and others ‘not conscious’ 
means ‘not self-copscious.’^ We do not reflect 
upon such ideas sufficiently for their relation to the 
self or Ego to be brought out. On the other hand, 
it is impossible not to accept the law of continuity . 
for the psychical as in the physical world,’-or to 
regard even the unconscious in mind as simply a 
lower degree, a ‘continuation backwards of the 
series of degrees of consciousness.’® 

'William James® ridicules the notion of un- 
conscious mental states as a ‘ sovereign means for 
believing what one likes in psychology, and of 
turning what might become , a science into a 
tumbling-ground for whimsies.’ In his detailed 
analysis and criticism of the supposed proofs he 
rests partly (1) on rapid and therefore easily 
forgotten consciousness, partly^ (2) on spht-otf 
consciousness, (3) on brain-tract stimulation without 
consciousness. 


‘Tlicro arc all kinds of short-cuts in the brain ! an<l processes 
ot aroused strongly enough to give any “ id^ distinct bJJO W 
D be a premise may, nevertheless, help to determine Jwt that 
esultant process of whoso psychic accompaniment the saia 
Jea •would be a premise, if the idea existed at all. ‘ 

?his would account for the- supposed^ unconscious 
nferences in perception — e.y., recognizing persons 
ly their voices, where the determining fact may 
le the quality of the overtones in the voice, or 
irhich the percipient has no conscious knowieane. 
.earning and skill James regards as predispositions 
-not ideas, but particular collocations of molecules 
n certain tracts of the brain.* So instincts are 
nechanical actions of the nervous system ; our 
apid judgments of size, distance, etc., are^mply 
erebral associations, mechanisms either inh 
.cquired by habit.* But the 
hat the theory, springs from a confusion betwee 
laving an idea at a given moment and “oning 
bout the idea afterwards— between a state 

4 %‘unines of Psychol^vTtr. Mary E. Lown^des, London, 1893, 

6 ThTprinciples of Psychology, London, *• 

1 P. 167. * P. 168. * ”• 
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mind as a subjective fact and the objective thing 
it knows.' A given idea must be fully conscious, 
or it does not exist- at all ; something else is there 
which may be a substitute for the given idea, may 
take its place, but is not it. This may be a brain- 
process, or it may be another idea. The same idea 
is not sometimes less, sometimes more, clear and 
distinct ; even obscure feelings arc exactly as they 
are felt to be ; attention or mtrospeotion does not 
alter elements that are already present; it may 
cause them to be replaced by others. The differ- 
ence is that some ideas cognize the same object 
more fully, completely, adequately, than other 
ideas which refer to the same objects ; but the 
latter are not in themselves vague or indistinct 
ideas. These are purely relative notions, relative 
to the way in which ideas represent objects. In 
the chapter on ‘ The Stream of Thought,’ however, 
James seems to adopt the theory of the sub- 
conscious in a thorougn-going form.^ 

Ttte stressi ol thoag}il! is in yety istga deg^ canstitated hr 
feelings of tendency, the ‘ free water of consciousness,’ in which 
‘every definite image is steeped and dyed.’ With each such 
image there ‘goes the sense of its reiations, near and remote, 
the dying echo of whence it came to us, the dawning sense of 
whither it is to iead. The significance, the vaiue, of the image, 
is aii in this haio or penumbra that surrounds and escorts it, — 
or rather that is fused into one with it.‘ ® 


Since there is, above the threshoid of consciousness, n graduai 
nsc in the intensity of impressions, as attention is directed to 
them, we can hardiy suppose that before this point ‘their 
mtepity changed instantly from zero to a finite quantity.' 
Rather ‘ there was an uitra-iiminal or sub-liminal phase where 
too it only changed continuously. The latter alternative con- 
stitutes the hj-pothesis of subconsciousness.’^ He adds tiiat 
the hypothesis of subconsciousness is in the main nothing but 
‘the application to the facts of presentation of the law of con- 
tinuity. Its introduction into psychology was in fact due to 
Leibniz, who first formulated that law.’ 2 

But ideas as well as_ impressions rise and fall in 
consciousness ; those ideas which are not for the 
moment in the mind, or not fully presented, cannot 
be said to be wholly outside or the mind, or non- 
existent ; they are not mere possibilities ; there is 
always a tendency towards their realization — Le, a 
psychical disposition, which other dispositions, or 
actualities of thought, may hinder or may assist. 
To the range of this second form of sub-conscious- 
ness, that of mental dispositions or tendencies, 
there are no assignable limits.* 

A third meaning of subconsciousness is the 
split-off consciousness, which may be illustrated 
by H. Bergson. Conscious states, as he has 
pointed out, have two quite distinct aspects, and 
much of the difficulty or such questions as that of 
subconsciousness arises from the confusion between 
them. 


Differences in the shade of meaning with which 
the same common word may be used, lapses of 
speech or writing, etc., illustrate the existence of 
the ‘psychic overtone, suffusion, or fringe.’^ The 
fringe is caused by the stirring of faint brain 
processes, or rather it represents their influence 
upon our minds ; but, as James protests,* this does 
not mean that the fringe is a kind of psychic 
material by which sensations are made to cohere ; 
it is simply ‘ part of the object cognized, — sub- 
stantive qualities and things appearing to the mind 
me. fringe of relations.' It is especially in refer- 
ence to meanings that he makes use of this con- 
ception ; as on p, 281, or again on p, 472 : 

‘ The sense of our meaning is an entirely peculiar element of 
the thought. It is one of those evanescent and “transitive” 
facts of mind which introspection cannot turn round upon, and 
isolate and hold up for examination. ... In the (somewhat 
clumsy) terminoiogy I have used, it pertains to the “ fringe” of 
the subjective state, and is a “ feeling of tendency," whose neural 
counterpart Is undoubtedly a lot of dawning and dying processes 
too faint and comple.\ to bo traced.’ 

Thus ‘ subconsciousness,’ like ‘ unconsciousness,’ 
hp come to mean a variety of different things to 
different psychologists ; the simplest standpoint is 
that pf Sully or Ward, that there are degrees in 
consciousness, and that the subconscious represents 
the lower degrees, short of unconsciousness. 

‘There are degrees of consciousness. In addition to the 
region of our distinct consciousness, there is a vast region of the 
subconscious or faintly conscious. This domain consists of all 
those psychical elements, which enter into and colour the 
conscious state of the time, but which are not discriminated or 
distinguished. . . . With this wide obscure region of the sub- 
conscious, there stands contrasted the narrow luminous region 
of the clearly oonsoious.’B In the theory of attention. Sully 
adds, we are confronted with the tact 'that psychical phenomena 
present themselves in unequal degrees of definiteness or dis- 
tinctness, or, to egress the fact otherwise, that they may be 
more or less prominently present in consciousness, or may take, 
up more or less of the conscious attitude. ... At any moment 
we may become aware of the presence of such vague elements 
as bodily sensations, half-developed recollections, obscure and 
indefinable feelings. This dim twilight region may bo marked 
oB as that of the sub-conscious. ’I 

Two assumptions are made in these statements, 
which may be questioned : (1) that there are 
degrees of consciousness, and (2) that what we are 
conscious of is psychical — sensations, recollections, 
feelings. The existence of degrees of consciousness 
isalso pressed in his most recent work by James 
Ward.® 

' P. 172. 2 p. 224 fl. 3 F. 265. 

J F. 258. s Jb. note 2. 

” J. Sully, Outlines of Psychology^, London, 1885, p. 74. 

’/6. revised ed., London, 1895, p. 78. I 

' Psychological Principles, Cambridge, 1918, p. 90 ff. 


‘ Our perceptions, sensations, emotions and ideas occur under 
two aspects : the one clear and precise, but impersonal ; the 
other confused, everchanging,andinexpressible.’« ‘Sensations 
. . . seem to me to be objects as soon as I isolate and name them, 
and in the human soul there are only processes.’^ ‘States of 
consciousness [tie. processes], even when successive, permeate 
one another, and in the simplest.of them the whole soul can be 
reflected.’ B ‘It is only an inaccurate psychology, misled by 
language, which will show us the soul determined by sj-mpathy, 
aversion, or hate as though by so many forces pressing upon 
it. These feelings, provided they go deep enough, each make 
up the whole soul, since the whole content of the soul is 
reflected in each of them.’ 7 

But not every impression is incorporated into 
this mass of conscious states; the suggestions of 
hypnotism, the impulses of heredita^ vice, the 
unnnished notions of a false education, tend to 
form secondary, parasitic selves, which continuaUy 
encroach upon the main self, and restrict its 
freedom.® This is a different interpretation of 
subconsciousness; tbe secondary selves are sub- 
conscious to the main self, which may, however, 
at any time assert its strength. 

‘ At the very minute when the act [raggested by the parasitic 
self] ia going to be performed, something may revolt against it. 
It is the deep-seated self rushing to the surface. It is the outer 
crust bursting, suddenly giving way to an irresistible thrust.’ 3 

So for Bergson the continuity of the past is 
guaranteed for the present self. Subconsciousness 
may refer either to the healthy and normal way in 
which the essential and valuable is picked out 
from the wealth of possible impressions and ideas 
which constitute the self ; or again it may refer to 
the abnormal and unhealthy functioning, against 
the self, or at least independently of the self, on 
the part of groups and masses of the ideas of the 
past ; or finally it may refer to the supernormal 
way in which thoughts, inspirations of genius, 
moral ide^s, are elaborated in the_ subconscioM 
workshop, throwing up into consciousness only 
their finished products. It is in the last two 
senses that the word is most frequently used in 
modern pathology and occultism. See art. UN- 


30NSCI0USNESS. . 
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17 ' O T'u \ — J eicuiHiiuy, a vois., ao. 1HU3; 

e. Titchener, Lectures on the Elementary Psychology of 
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reactors of Mental Process,’ Mind, new ser’ xvi. 
[1907]; ‘Symposium on the Subconscious,’ ed. Morton Prince 
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V^, ConUmporary Psychology, tr. H. Manacorda, London. 
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„ J. Lewis McIntyre. 

SUBJECTIVISM and SUBJECTIVITY. 
—These are terms generally used to denote that 
type of philosophical and theological thought 
■which makes the thinking and feeling subject the 
chief factor in experience. Though the terms are 
often regarded as interchangeable, they should be, 
and generally are, distinguished, subjectivism being 
confined to the various forms of philosophictS 
theory, and subjectivity to the theological. For 
our present purpose it -will be convenient to main- 
tain this distinction. 

Subjectivism may therefore be further defined 
as (1) that form of pure subjective idealism which 
would limit the mind to the consciousness of its 
oivn states and deny the possibility of objective 
knoivledge of things in themselves ; (2) that philo- 
sophical theory which lays chief stress on the 
function of the subjective factor in constituting 
experience, and asserts the subjective origin of 
foms of perception ; (3) that type of ethical theory 
""■hicli finds in feeling, and especially in the feeling 
of happiness, the chief aim of morality. 

I. Philosophical. — On the philosophical side 
subjectivism, or mentalism, as it is called by some 
modern writers, has a long and interesting history. 
It hM been a powerful factor in every form of 
idealism. Idealistic systems indeed may be said 
to have varied mainly in the extent to which they 
have allowed prominence to the subjective element 
in knowledge. In modem philosophy Descartes’s 
‘ Cogito ergo sum ’ is the starting-point, but it is 
not ^ until Berkeley that we find subjectivism 
carried to its logical conclusion. His position is 
that all knowledge is relative to the subject or 
perceiving mind, and therefore that the world of 
objects is no more than an inference from those 
subjective experiences which are the only immedi- 
ate sources of knowledge. Though Berkeley’s 
theory is cradely stated and one-sided, it marked 
a real advance in speculation and made the old 
forms of dogmatic dualism impossible. Its author 
was certainly not consistent, and, when he found 
that his formula ‘ esse=percipi’ did not cover 
the facts, he assumed the existence of a divine 
mind, or a number of minds like our own, to be 
the _ vehicles of ideas. Another t'ype of sub- 
jective idealism is found in J. 6. i'ichte, whose 
epistemological point of departure is described as 
an absolute Ego — not to be identified with any 
individual subject — which sets up a non-Ego over 
against it. This so-called solipsism {g.v.), how- 
ever, Fichte does not logically carry through, for 
he is compelled to find certain realities in the 
world of the non-Ego in order to give to the moral 
will some reasonable end or aim. A further de- 
velopment of subjectivism is seen in Leibniz’s 
doctrine of self-determining monads, by which he 
sought to combat the prevalent materialism which 
Avould make thoughts tlie objects of sense-experi- 
ence. Leibniz asserted the priority of spirit and 
maintained the rights of the thintang subject as 
over against the substance of Spinoza or the atoms 
of the empiricists. At the same time he admitted 
the necessity to thought of certain sense-given 
material. It was left to Kant to find a way out 
of these paradoxes and contradictions by a more 
searching critical process. He laid the foundation 


of all futime idealism by carrying out a ‘Coper- 
mean revolution m the relations between mind Md 
the universe, or subject and object. 

•*p4th..„iv„ .. tt," 

On this basis Kant proceeds to establish the place 
of the mind and its synthetic activity in the 
forming of experience, with a success which is now 
universally acknowledged. He argued that ‘ per- 
ception without conception is blind, conception 
without perception is empty.’ At the same time 
he vindicated the place of the object in such a way 
as to show that the categories of the understanding 
are not valid for objects apart from experience; 
While it IS true that ‘understanding makes 
nature,’ it makes it out of given material, viz. the 
phenomena or data of sensibility. His vindication 
of tbe subjective factor in knowledge underlies all 
the various forms of modem idealism, though they 
differ widely in the importance which they assign 
to it. While the priority of mind in the epistemo- 
logical process is now generally conceded, the 
balance between subjective and objective must be 
maintained. It is recognized that they go together 
and that they represent an antithesis which is of 
qmte gi-adual growth. Psychology points to a 
close parallelism in the origin and growth of the 
consciousness of the internal and external worlds, 
of the Ego and the non-Ego. Neither can exist 
without the other, and to exalt the one over the 
other is to give a one-sided presentation of the 
facts. 

2 . Ethical.— In ethics subjectivism is that form 
of moral philosophy which finds the end of moral 
action in a subj ective state or feeling. This feeling 
is generally described as one of happiness, and 
conduct which tends to arouse and foster it is 
regarded as good, while conduct which defeats it 
or produces the opposite — pain— is bad. . In the 
history of ethics subjectivism appears either as 
hedonism or as eudiemonism {gq.v.). As the 
former it lays chief stress on feffings of sensual 
gratification as the end to be sought, while the 
latter interprets feeling in the more intellectual, 
or even spiritual, sense as contentment or happi- 
ness resulting in well-being. In the former, too. 


XCOUlUIUg JJLl XU UliO XliXUlCl) 

tbe happiness of the individual is the chief end 
in -view, but in eudremonism it is generally the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number that is 
sought. Pure hedonism is practically confined to 
the Cyrenaics of the ancient world. They argued 
that the good of man consists in the sentient 
pleasure of the moment, and therefore to seek as 
much enjoyment as possible is the best and wisest 
course. Aristippus, e.g., held the extreme sub- 
jectivist position that we know nothing of things 
save the impression they make on our senses. 
From this it was an easy inference that pleasure, 
or the ‘smooth motion’ of sense, is the only 
cognizable good, and that the part of wisdom is 
calmly and resolutely to pursue it. 

Epicurus accepts this position in so far as he 
recognizes that pleasure is the chief good of 
man and pain the chief evil, but he is very far 
from confining pleasure to the gratification of the 
bodily senses. He regards the pleasures of the 
mind as more important, and more worth stnvmg 
after, than those of the body, as they involve 
memory and anticipation as well as immediate 
enjoyment. The happiness at which he aims is 
thus a finer and more lasting thing than mere 


thus a finer and more lasting tiunff unaii 
■vulgar sensualism, though it is still dependent on 
sensation. It is this wider interpretation oi 
happiness that underlies all the later forms of 
eudiemonistic ethics. Shaftesbury, e.g., regards 
inner satisfaction as the end of morals; Lotze 
1 Preface to Critigue of Pure Reason^. 
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claims feeling as the only real and final standard 
of value ; while the ntilitarians find the goal of all 
moral action in the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. There is no question that 
happiness, especially in the wider and deeper sense 
now generally given to it, is a legitimate end of 
human action. But, when it is claimed that it is 
the only end, the claim must be resisted. There 
are many ends which are _ entirely legitimate 
objects or pursuit, altogether independently of the 
feelings which they may excite. No system of ethics 
will satisfy which fails to take these into account. 

3. Theological. — On the theolorical side of our 
inquiry subjectivity may be defined as that theory 
which finds the organ and criterion of religious 
truth in the intimations of the religious conscious- 
ness rather than in history or revelation. All 
mystical theology, e.g., tends to exaggerate the 
subjective element, in so far as it rests on a direct, 
secret, and incommunicable knowledge of God, as 
opposed to that which is mediated through creatures 
or through revelation. Mystical experience, how- 
ever, has this peculiarity, viz. that it implies a 
type of consciousness the end of which is to fuse 
subject and object into an undifferentiated one, or 
to absorb the individual in the whole. It involves 
union of the soul with God, though God is known 
only in and to the religions consciousness. It was 
Sohleiermaoher among theologians who first formu- 
lated this'prinoiple and so emphasized the function 
of the religious consciousness as to vindicate the 
independent reality of religion apart from know- 
ledge and morality. He did so by insisting that 
religion belongs, not to the re^on of reason, con- 
edence, or will, but to that of feeling — the feeling 
of absolute dependence. It is throuj^ this feeling, 
or consciousness, that God makes Himself known 
to man. ^ The appeal, therefore, in the first 
instance, is not to history or Scripture, but to 
Cliristian experience. ‘True religion is sense 
(oina) and' taste for the Infinite.’ Sohleiermacher 
was by no means consistent in his subjective inter- 
pretation of religion, for he always regarded it as 
a historical phenomenon and held that it could not 
be lightly understood apart from history. He laid 
special stress on the importance of the historical 
pemon of Jesus Christ for Christianity and finds 
lu the redemption wrought by Him tbe essence of 
His religion. 

At the same time, as Hollding Bays, ‘ He never abandoned the 
eonpction that the innermost life of men must he lived In 
and that this, and this alone, can bring men into im- 
mediate relation to the Highest.’ 1 

Schleiermacher’s doctrine has had immense influ- 
ence on all subsequent theology, especially in the 
importance that it assigned to religious experi- 
ence. Ritscbl is at one with him on this point, 
and finds tbe materials for Christian theology in 
the consciousness of redemption, though with him 
It IS the consciousness of the community rather 
than of the individual that is concerned. But he 
Olliers from Sohleiermacher in arguing that the 
wuole_ basis of the Christian system is the definite 
revelation in the Person of Jesns Christ. 
At the Same time he still further emphasizes the 
subjective element in theology in contending that 
religious beliefs are invariably judgments of value, 
ny this he means that they are to he estimated by 
tlieir worth or value for the percipient self, accord- 
ing to the pleasure or pain which they arouse. He 
says : ^ 

n'),S?''^?’’®'‘"°vfledge moves in independent value-judgments, 
relate to man’s attitude to the world, and call forth 
eeunga of pleasure or pain, in which man either enjoys the 
over the world vouchsafed to him by God, or feeis 
g rievously the lack of God’s help to th at end.* ^ 

Selbie, Schleiermacher: a Critical and 
i^ndon, lois, p. 1S6. 

PnrT * Doctrine of Justification and Reconcihalion, 

r-ng. tr., Edinburgh. 1900, p. 205. 


Largely under the influence of Ritschl and his 
followers there has arisen a marked tendency in 
modern tlieology to lay stress on the experimental 
process. To some extent this has been a reaction 
against the excessive objectivism of the older 
orthodoxy, which interpreted Christianity purely 
m terms of a supernatural revelation. Human 
nature was regarded as essentially alien to the 
divine, and needing some powerful influence or 
impression from without in order to arouse its 
latent spiritual capacities. In contrast to this, 
emphasis is now laid rather on the fact that 
religion is natural to man and is to he found in the 
development of his religious consciousness. Great 
importance is therefore attached to the study of 
this development both in the individual and in tlie 
race. This has given quite a new place to the 

psychology of religion, particularly in theadolescent 
stages of human development. There is no doubt 
as to the weight to he assigned to this subjective 
process, hut the reaction in its favour goes too far 
when it is suggested that we can find here a com- 
plete explanation of religious phenomena. Ex- 
perience can be truly ganged only when it is 
possible to give an answer to the question. Ex- 
perience of what, or of whom ? ‘ The immediate 
deliverances of the Christian consciousness’ are 
really meaningless apart from the historic facts on 
which they rest and which have called them forth. 
Nor is man’s proved capacity for religion a suffi- 
cient basis on which to build, apart from the action 
of objective forces without, which serve to elicit it 
and regulate the course of its action. In other 
words, God must be taken into account and some- 
thing like revelation allowed for before the full 
story can be told. It is no doubt a great gain to 
have escaped from the old rigid supernatnralism, 
which seemed to impose religion on man as some- 
thing from without, and essentially alien to his 
being ; but it is an equally false view of the situa- 
tion to regard religion as a mere emanation of 
man’s consciousness irithout any objective reality 
to which it can correspond. The right solution of 
the problem is to be found in giving the proper 
emphasis to both the subjective and the objective 
elements, and not enhancing the one at the 
expense of the other. 
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Leipzig, 1880; J. Watson, Eedonistic Theories, from Aris- 
tipptts to Spencer, Glasgow, 189S ; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of 
the History of Ethics^, London, 1892. 

iii. TheolOOICai,.— E. Caird, The Evolution of Religion 

(Gifford Lectures), 2 vols., London, 1894 ; L. F. Steams, The 
Evidence of Christian Experience, New York and London, 
1890- D. W. Forrest, The Christ of History and of Experi- 
enced Ethob-urgh, 1901 ; J. W. Oman, Sehleiermacher's Speeches 
on Religion, London, 1898. W, R. SELBIE. 

SUBLAPSARI ANISM. — Sublapsarianism is 
the name given to that milder form of Calvinistic 
predestinarian doctrine (called also infralapsarian- 
ism) in which the act of God, in decreeing to save 
some (election) and pass by others, is presumed 
to have in view mankind as already fallen, and 
sunk in corruption, in contrast with the snpra- 
lapsarian form of the same doctrine, in Avhich 
mankind are supposed to be regarded simply as 
creatures, not Iiaving done either good or evil. 
The distinction is not made by Calvin, hut appears 
in the theologians who immediately succeeded 
him By help of it the grace of God is thought 
to he enhanced to those that are saved, and His 
justice vindicated in the passing over of others, 
since, the whole race being already a massa 
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damnata, not any have a claim on His mercy. 
It is the sublapsarian view tliat lias commonly 
commended itself- to Calvinists, and appears in 
their symbols. The canons of the Synod of Dort, 
c.p., are sublapsarian. 

See, more fully, artt. Calvinism, Supralap- 
SARIANISM, where also consult literature. 

James Orr. 

SUBORDINATION. — Subordination 
ordinatio, {nrora'y^ rdfews) is a technical tei'm used 
in Christian theolo^ to describe a relationship 
existing between the Son and the Father, and 
more rarely a relationship of the Spirit to the 
Father and the Son. 

The doctrine of subordination was, as Corner 
affirms, ‘an auxiliary doctrine,’^ and assumed 
various forms before a satisfactory theological 
formulation of it was achieved by the Nicene 
theologians. The Nicene doctrine is thus deflned 
by II. L. Ottley : 

'Tho Father (i ovroOtot) Is the fountain-head or root of 

Deity (vrTjYn or Aifa TTjt eednyror)- Tlie Son and tho Spirit, 
thoupth co-etcmnl and co-equal, are suiiordlnato in rank, because 
tho Divine essence in them is derived from the Father. So in 
the languape of Nicene theologians, the Father alone is 
ayiyyrjTot, the Son is yevnjrrfs: tho Father alriov, tho Son 
oiTittTiit: tho Father Is o tho Son is of Divine essence 
(Stdt)- ... As the original source of the Son's Deity, the 
Father may be termed “greater" than the Son. . . . Tho 
subordination is a Tofty not of time, but Involved in tho 
relationship of cause and effect. Such subordination is entirely 
compatible with equality of essence and majesty. So for tho 
Nicene theology rccopmfses tho subordinationlst views which 
had prevailed and had been carried to excess in third century 
writers.' ^ 

Eplscopius (the 17th cent. Arrainian theologian) 
has briefly summarized it thus : 

‘Generatio divlna cst fundamentum subordinationls inter 
P. et F. Plus est esse a nullo quam esse ah alio, generare quaro 
generarl.’S 

Although the dogmatic theologians have been 
inclined to base their doctrine on metaphysical 
grounds and to find it in the notion of generation 
or derivation, its basis is primarily Scriptural, 
Apart from the numerous passages in the Synoptic 
Gospels which set forth the Son os obedient to the 
Father in His incarnate life and as living on earth 
only to accomplish His Father’s will, there are 
many other passages which set forth this filial 
subordination as being a feature of the eternal 
(not merely of the temporal and mundane) relations 
of the Son to the Father. NT ^vriters who are 
in no sense Adoptianist,^ but hold the Logos 
ChristoloCT and believe in an eternal and pre- 
existent Christ, are explicit teachers of this sub- 
ordination. Thus the author of the Fourth Gospel 
cites Jesus as saying, ‘ I and the Father are one’ 
(10*“ ; cf. H 17®) and also ‘ Tho Father is greater 
than I’ (14^®). St. Paul, although in Ph 2® he 
writes of the Son that He was originally ‘in the 
form of God ’ ® and is ‘ before all things ’ (Col 1^^, 
yet affirms that at the conclusion of His redemptive 
mission ‘shall the Son also himself be subjected 
unto him that did subject all things unto him, 
that God may be all in all ’ (1 Co 16®®). The writer 
of the Hebrews, while affirming, on the one hand, 
that the Son is the effulgence (diroiJyao-^o) of His 
Father’s glory and the very image of His substance 
(xapaKT^p Tys {nroariaews) (1®), yet asserts, on tho 
other hand, that he, ‘ though he was a Son, yet 
learned obedience by the things which he suffered’ 
(5® ; cf. 2*®*'). Thus, although the text of Scripture 
plainly taught the subordination, subjection, or 
obedience of the Son to the Father, yet it was a 
belief never held strongly without some danger to 
Christian orthodoxy, as is evident from a study 
of the Fathers of the 2nd and 3fd centuries. This 
was due to the tendency to interpret the obedience 

1 Doctrine of the Person of Christ, div. i., vol. li., p. 110. 

2 The Doctrine of the Incarnation'^, London, 1902, p. 679 f. 

S Cited by Dorner, div. ii., vol. ii., p. 849, n. 3. 

4 See art. ADOPTIA^•lBM. o See Lightfoot, ad loe. 


of the Son as denoting some inferiority in the 
divine nature of the Son. This was a note of Arian 
teaching, and it was able to claim not a few of the 
orthodox writers of the 3rd cent, as giving some 
support to its contention— e.y., 'Tertullian, Hippo- 
lytus, Origen. This Arian emphasis on subordina- 
tion produced a natural reaction in orthodox circles, 
especially in the West, the Western orthodox 
tendency being to interpret the Son’s subordina- 
tion as having reference only to His manhood. 
Hence the Quicunque VuU affirms that the Son 
•is ‘equal to tho Fatlier as touching His Godhead, 
but inferior to the Father as touching His man- 
hood,’ ® and that ‘ in this Trinity there is nothing 
before or after, nothing greater or less, but the 
whole three Persons are co-eternal and co-equal.’ ® 
Herein it goes farther than the great Nicene 
theolomans of the East would have ventured to 
go, and is perilously near eliminating the Nicene 
doctrine of subordination altogether. That this 
is not a misinterpretation of the Western orthodox 
tendency as exhibited in the Quicunque is proved 
by the rise of tho doctrine of the double procession 
of the Holy Spirit a little later in the same theo- 
logical circles. 

'The history of the doctrine indicates that there 
is danger in regarding subordination as possessing 
a metaphysical significance. The metaphysiciu 
inferiority of tlie Son may not properly be deduced 
from it. Orthodoxy affirms that the substance, 
essence, and nature of Father and Son are identical 
{bfiooiiTws), The subordination of the Son ought 
not to be regarded metaphysically- It is entirely 
moral. Although identical in substance and equal 
in nature, the will of the Son is subject to the will 
of the Father, and this subjection is a voluntary 


subjection. 

In the world of mundane standards obedience 
and subordination may seem to denote inferiority ; 
in the realm of divine ideas there is no necessary 
connexion between the two. The Son is obedient 
to the Father for no such metaphysical reason 
as that the Father is the 'rrrryv deirijTos, or 
fons ct principium divhiitatis, and generates the 
Son eternally (t.c. above and outside time). ’The 
Son is obedient because of the moral perfection 
of the Father. The will of the Father is that 
which the Son, with every moral and rational 
being, is morally bound to obey, not bepause the 
Father is ingenerate, but because His will is 
supremely good. Subordination in the fo^™ 
voluntary and rational obedience, so far from 
being a mark of inferiority of nature, is the mark 
of identity -with the divine nature. Christ ex- 
hibited this identity by the perfection of His 
obedience. In the case of men who are potentially 
sons of God, subordination becomes increasmgly 
the dominant note of their nature as they grow 
into the divine likeness. The notion that suo- 
ordination denotes inferiority of nature is essenti- 
ally unchristian and subversive of the whole ideal 
of Christian ethics. ' He that is OTeatest 
you let him be your servant.’ On the other 
hand, the denial of subordination ?an Jie mium 
tained only in the face of all the ^ NT 

utterances on this point, and such denialtends to 
break up the fiovapxla. by making it me y 
metaphysical and not a moral Uniw. _ 

The u.ompxlO' (or unity of the divine nature in 
the three Persons of the Trinity) is pjesf o“ 
its metaphysical side by the doctrme of the identity 
of substance {6p.ooijaios) of the three ^ivme ' 

but on its moral side it is preserved by the doctrine 
of the subordination of t&e will of the Son to the 

1 ‘AequalisPatrl secundum divimtatem,roino^^^^ 

humanitatem ’ ; of. the Oriels, A Creed and 

atus commentaries in A. E. Burn, The Mhani^an ^reea 

its Early Commentaries (TSiv. 

2 ‘ Nihil prius aut postenus, nihd mams aut minus. 
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will of the Father, and the will of the Spirit to 
timt of the Father and the Son. 

■ Origen’s doctrine of the eternal generation of 
the Son, when combined with the doctrine of the 
Son’s moral snhordination to the Father, seems 
to provide that way of regarding the hypostasis 
of the Son and His relation to the Father which 
satisfies both the Christian intellect and the 
Christian conscience. 

It would save confusion if the term * subordina- 
tion ’ were always limited in Christian dogmatics 
to the Nicene doctrine, and ‘ subordinationism ’ 
used of its heretical travesty or exaggeration. 

Litkratdri:.— K. R. Hagrenbach, A nisi, of Christian 
Doctrines^, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 18S0-S1, I. 178-1S3, gives a 
number ot pertinent Patristio quotations and also references 
tomodem theologians. For further references see A. Hamacic, 
Ilisl. cfDnnna^, Eng. tr., London, 1E94-09, ill. 134 f., iv. 21, 23, 
63 f., K, 71, 87, 124, 129; J. F. Bethune-Bakcr, AnJntrod. to 
ths Early hist, of Christian Boctrins, do. 1903, pp. 148f., 161, 
161, 163, 177, 180 ; I. A. Domer, HisL of the Betelopment of 
the Doctrine of the Personof Christ, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, 
A. i. 274, li. 17 f., 77 ft., 80, 87, 117, 144, 175 f., 194, 228, B. ii. 
160ff., S49f., 357, iil. 21. H. D. A. MAJOK. 

SUBSTANCE. — There have been many at- 
tempts in modem philosophy to interpret experience 
intelligibly without the aid of the category of 
substance, but, even when it has been denied in 
words, it has not been possible to deny it in thought. 
Those who rid themselves of it in particular forms 
or meanings to which exception could be taken 
are mistaken in supposing that they have thereby 
got away from the category itself. For the notion 
of substance as ‘a sort of Kantian Ding-an-sich' 
is one from which we simply cannot get away. It 
will suflfioe at present to recall the position of Leib- 
niz, that a correct view of substance is the key to 
philosophy, and the view of Kant that substance 
IS the supreme and first principle of nature, ivhich 
alone secures unity of experience, 

I. Definition and rise. — The presupposition of 
the real is being. The principle of being gives rise 
to the distinction of substance and attribute. The 
attribute exists only in and through the substance 
in which it inheres. Tlie notion of substance arises 
in experience as that of something which has being, 
or exists in itself (oiala, ens in sc suhsistens). It is 
viewed as distinct from phenomenon. But there is 
the further notion of substance as a support or 
subject {vrroKeliievov, stihstantia) of accidents, ns the 
old logicians called them. Ontologic.illy, the for- 
mer is clearly that wliich has the greater funda- 
mental importance. Existing initself is an absolute 
perfection of substance ; supporting accidents or 
temporary modes is but a relative perfection. 

Greek philosophy ‘is dominated from beginning 
to end by the problem of realitj' (tA 5v),’^ True 
reality or being is accordingly our theme, as the 
notion of such substance has been developed from 
Aristotle onwards. An ever-identical substance, 
immutable and homogeneous throughout, was 
sought, no doubt, by the Eleatics, but such an 
inactive, changeless substance, though supposed to 
be psychically animated, could not give an absolute 
substance, Kor its general ground of pure being 
was such as to negate the very essentials of sub- 
stance, which must be a unitary substrate of 
manifold modes or accidents. What the view, 
therefore, gained in logical consistency it lacked in 
philosophical value, and the Eleatics Avere driven 
to the denial of the phenomenal AVorld._ 

The interest largely centres in the discussions of 
the Scholastic philosophers, and these Avere based 
on Aristotle. We have seen that substance is 
per^ se, accident is in altero. The relation of the 
accidents proved very troublesometotheScholastics. 
Of these Ave shall noAV mention onl}' tAvo, in addition 
to Aquinas : Gilbert de la Porrde and Albertus 

* J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, pt. I., London, 1914, p. 11. 


Mamns. The position of Aquinas (g'.u.) amounted 
to this, that a substance is a thing Avhose nature 
is not to exist in another, Avhile an accident is a 
thing Avhose nature is to exist in another. But 
the notion of substance, taken as inclusive of 
existing in itself and also of supporting accidents, 
is very abstract and generic in diaracter, and must 
not be simply transferred or applied to the real 
order of things. Indeed, the oeing denoted by 
substance is essential, and not merely existential, 
being. For all that, it Avas in respect of finite or 
created being that the substance category AA'as 
applied by the Scholastic philosophers. Substance, 
or oeing, may be thought of as a regulative notion 
in the mind, Avhose content, ns objectively affirmed, 
is determined only in the course of speculation. 
This is nob to say that the corporeal Avorld, and our 
experience of it, have not to do Avith the AA-ay in 
Avhioh Ave gain our hold on the concept of substance ; 
nor is it to suggest in any way that substance is 
not a category of the real. The Avorld of positive 
phenomena is the foundation of the Avorld of meta- 
physics, but the force postulated by metaphysics 
IS not to be identified, for all that, Avith physical 
forces. Metaphysics deals Avith being in itself — 
not in its empirical suchness. It is only in and 
through form that substance is intelligible; and 
form disappears Avith substance. Substance is, in 
fact, the persistent value AA'hich we find subsisting 
throughout all the transformations of phenomena, 
and it is often regarded as the most important of the 
categories. But AA’here, or how, is this substance 
to be found? A substantial entity Avhich shall 
meet the case is Avhat philosophy has sought from 
its earliest beginnings up to the present — in vain. 
No existent has been found in nature, or Avithin 
the Avhole range of human knoAvledge, that could 
reallj' remain identical with itself Avhile undergoing 
changes and transformations. It thus becomes 
evident hoAv the substance concept took its rise. 
It Avas abstracted from cause, Avas in origin psy- 
chological, and is in character anthropomormiic. 
The luAV of causality could not suffice ; some basis 
in eternal fact still remained necessary ; but no act 
of perception could give such necessary or eternal 
fact as Avas required. It could only be embodied 
in some entity that deserved to be called a sub- 
stance ; it could only be Avitnessed to by reason 
itself. Philosophers Avho believed in a single sub- 
stance called it God ; those Avho preferred a plural- 
ity of substances still made God the supreme 
substance, and treated other existences as sub- 
stantial only in a secondary or derivative sense. 
Thus it Avas that the doctrine of substance came to 
bo the keystone of Continental rationalism, and 
Avo shall presently glance at the Avay in Avhich the 
doctrine Avorked. 

Thought Avas further driven to find the source of 
the substance concept at last in the notion of the 
self-identical Ego or subject, Avhose varying states 
are but attributes of this self-identical Ego. In 
the unity of this self or subject, amid its changing 
states, has been found tlie substance so long souglit 
for by philosophy, unique and incomparable as it 
is among the substances of the AVorld. Aristotle 
liad already placed the primal ground in pure self- 
activity, actus ptirus, although this in itself could 
be no final resting-place for thought.* His doctrine 
of substance as a self-active principle is funda- 
mental in our cognitive experience. It is an 
intellectual intuition. It springs up in experience 
every time my self-activity is inhibited by anything 
Avhatsoever. It is but the inevitable making real 
of that Avliich I must so interpret in terras of my 
real self. Substance is thus an ultimate in experi- 
ence, beyond or behind Avhich Ave cannot go. 

Descartes vieAved substance as existing per se, 
but his inveterate dualism led to tAvo disparate 
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ence shows that, in analyzing any empirical 
substance, we are dealing with something that 
occurs in our consciousness, and has its factors 
there, so that our view of the world is modified hy 
this metaphysical reflexion. One notion of sub- 
stance is that it is duo to the activity of an object 
given us in sense-perception— an activity inde- 
pendent and causal in its working. This self- 
asserting individxiality of substance has been 
emphasized i)y realistic philosophers. 

From the standpoint of the realist, ‘the relation of mind and 
object is comparable to that between table and floor, and the 
cojrnitlve relation— it you abstract, ns you may, from the dis- 
tinctive character of the mental term— is merely the simplest 
and most universal relation between finite things in the 
universe.’ ‘Hence such errors tw that we impute substance 
or causality, to things on the analogy of mind, instead of actually 
finding them there.’ i 

Substantialifey is then an objective implication 
of our expeinence — in this connexion, our object- 
subject experience. Hence the claim of science to 
have established an objective sjuithesis of cosmical 
relations, whose existence does not depend simply 
on human perception. Nevertheless, substance 
must he sought, not onlj”^ in the changing con~ 
tinuum of sense, hnt also in the self, which attests 
itself as substantial being behind all its activities. 
The transcendent substance which we seek must 
be found in the subject, whose consciousness of 
the object is so exhausted in knowledge of the 
object itself as not to know that it knows its 
object. But this knowing subject, this highest 
unity of transcendental apperception, is itself 
substance, and the support of all being, as we 
know it. In other words, what we are yields the 
fullest consciousness of substance that we have, 
in virtue of its self-identical Ego amid changing 
states or manifestations. Tliat ligoor conscious- 
ness already carries within itself, in virtue of its 
oivn rational intuition, the whole idea of being, 
apprehended as substance and quality. Even 
Locke did not fail to incorporate the idea of the 
self in his views on substance, albeit in a scattered 
and unsystematic fashion, which deprived his 
philosophy of the full unity which it might have 
possessed. 

Of course, the whole system of objects, whether 
persons or things, must be related substantially, 
or grounded in real being. Such is the basis of 
knowledge — the basis of science and philosophy, 
which are thereby made possible to us. This 
objectivism has need to be kept in view from the 
metaphysical side itself, with its deep demand for | 
a problematic substance. For insistence is some- i 
times made on the permanence, singularity, and j 
activity of substance, as attributes of substance 
due simply to man’s projection of his own perdur- 
ing, unified, and active self. In other words, the 
substance concept is accused of being really an- 
thropomorphic. But an unconditioned knowledge 
is certainly impossible, and the world knomi by 
us may still be an honest world. Our knowledge 
is of the objective — the real ; and knowledge is 
always of that which transcends what is given in 
mere sense-perception.® Knowledge of the ob- 
jectively real can never be satisfacto^ so long as 
it is regarded merely as a multiplicity of parts, 
without being taken up into the unity of the 
subject.; Knowledge of substance we have seen 
to be through its attributes or predicable qualities : 
there is for us. no knowing substance without 
knowing quality ; the substance so known is that 
which underlies or hinds substance and attributes 
together. Our Icnowledge of substance is thus not 
of substance per se, as contrasted Avith its attri- 
butes. But, if we make substance merely a unity 
of the qualities, Ave get only a have abstract unity, 

1 S. Alexander, The Basis of Itealism, hondon, 1914, pp. 
10,29, 

9 See art, EPiSTBCOtoaT, 


which cannot help us in any concrete fashion 
Hence the real must , be held, as Hegel insisted’ 
to he the individual— the self-fulfilling subject in 
the manner already sIioato. It is scarcely necessary 
to refer to the peculiar use of the substance cate- 
gory by J. E. MoTaggart, who makes minds or 
spirits find their metaphysical satisfaction in 
substance, not in self-consciousness. To liim the 
self is substance existing in its own right, and 
spirits have their self-identity in their substance 
and its persistence. The theory is not one that is 
likely to appeal to many minds. 

In vicAv of all that has been advanced, the con- 
cept of substance is hero taken to be that of an 
fihsolnte form-concept — the absolute self-determin- 
ing activity, in fact, and foundational in import- 
ance for metaphj'sics. We cannot get along 
metaphysically without this concept of substance, 
in some form or other, he it as matter, or energy, 
or soul. The substance category has yielded to 
that of spirit ; the substance conception has been 
replaced hy that of subject, for the substance 
concept has been shoAvn to be no adequate or 
exhaustive one for our ultimate consciousness of 
Avliat Ave are ; and there is opened up the discovery 
of a real Absolute, Avliom, as externalized, Ave knoAV 
as existential counterpart of the unity of experi- 
ence, The Avay to a spiritualistic monism is thus 
reached, on Avhicli no more need now be said. 
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physics mentioned therein. JAMES LINDSAY. 

6UDRA.— Madras are the 
las.s in ancient Hindu society, as coi^trasted Avit i 
Iriilimans, or priests, Ksatriyas, or Avarnors, and 
'"aisyas, the common folk._ 

I. Name.— Tlie derivation of ^ "to 

ertain. Native writers derive 
e afflicted.' It has been supposed 
lly the name of a tribe V^mg near the Indus, and 
, has been compared AVith that of t^o toA n ^ 
a the lower Indus and of the 2vopoi tribe m N- 
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Arakhosia.* They have also been identified with 
the Abhlras and Nishadhas, a black, long-haired 
race of aborigines, not originally a component part 
of the Aryan race, but brought under its influence 
by conquest ; and it has been supposed that, the 
Sudras oeing thus the first tribe reduced to servi- 
tude by the Aryans, on the further occupation of 
India by the Aryans the name was extended to all 
the servile elasses. The name Dasyu or hllechchha 
was then applied to the unsubdued foreign tribes, 
who did not speak Sanskrit and had not been influ- 
enced by Aryan culture.® Zimmer identifies them 
with the Brahtii of Baluchist.an. The latest view 
is that the term was probably applied by the Vedic 
Indians to the nations opposing them who ranked 
as slaves, and also to various classes of humble 
position who supplied the needs of the village com- 
munities, and it included Aryans who, on account 
of some offence against tribal discipline or for other 
reasons, were excluded from the Aryan community.® 
Fustel de Coulanges^ compares the position of the 
Boman plebeians with that of the Sudras, as the 
former had no sacra or ancestors, and did not 
belong to a family or gens. 

2. Legendary accounts. — The uncertainty felt 
regarding the meaning of the name is reflected' 
in the contradictory legends accounting for their 
origin. 


In tho hymn known ns the Puru(a Suktd,^ when the primal 
male, Puru?a, was out into pieces, ‘ the Brahman was his mouth ; 
the Rajanya was made his arms ; that which was the Vaiiyn 
was his thiifhs; the Sudra sprang from his feet’ The same 
story is told in the Bhdgavata Purd^a, li. 5. 37. Tho Brhad 
iranyaka Upanifad states tliat Brahma created the caste of 
the Sudras ‘ ns the nourisher. The earth is the nourisher.’® 
The Taittiripa Brdhmapa says : ‘ The Brahman is a caste 
derived from the gods j the Sudra is one derived from the 
Asuras,’ or demons.! According to JIanu, ‘for the sake of the 
prosperity of tho worids, he (the Creator] caused the Brahmapa, 
the Kfatriyn, the Vniiya and the Sudra to proceed from his 
mouth, his arms, his thighs, and his feet.'® In a later passage, 
however, he says that ‘elephants, horses, Sudras, and despicable 
barbarians, lions, tigers and boars are the middling states, 
caused by the quality of darkness (<dinost).’9 Again, in the 
Vdpu Purdr^a we are told that * those who were cieansers (7), 
and ran about on^^service, and had little vigour or strength, he 
(Brahmi] called Sudras ... he assigned the practice of the 
mechanical arts and service to the Sudras.’ w According to the 
UarivatiiSa, the Sudras were formed ‘from a modification of 
■mioke . . . the Sfldras spread over the earth are unserviceable 
owing to their birth with all Its circumstances, to their wont of 
Initiatory rites, and the ceremonies ordained by the Vedas.’ *1 
Finally, in the ilaJidbhdrata^^ another theory is suggested: 
‘Those red-limbed Brahmans [twice-born] who were fond of 
sensual pleasure, flerj', irascibl ■ • 

forsaken their duties, fell into ’ . . . ' 

yellow Brahmans [twice-borni > ' . ■ ‘ : ■ 

cows and agriculture, and did not practise their duties, fell into 
the state of VaUyas. The Brahmans (twice-born] who were 
addicted to violence and Ijing, who were covetous, and subsisted 
by all kinds of work, fell into the position of Sudras. ... He 
who is unclean, is addicted constantly to ail kinds of food, per- 
forms all kinds of work, has abandqned the Veda, and is desti- 
tute of pure observance, is called a Sudra.’ is 

One point seems to be clear from this medley of 
priestly legend — that the Sudras, from the fact of 
their creation, though it was from the feet of 
Brahma, and in spite of the contempt with which 
they were regarded, were acknowledged to be 
members of the Hindu, polity, in contrast to 
the outer non-Aryan barbarians, the Dasyns or 
Mleohchhas.'^ 

3. Position of Sudras in the law literature. — 
WhUe theoretically the Sudras were included in 
the Aryan society, it became the leading principle 


1 Ptolemy, vi. 20. 

2 R. Caldwell, Comparatire Grammar of the Dravidian or S, 
Indian Family of Languages-, London, 1876, p. 112; J. Wilson, 
Indian Caste, Bombay, 1877, i. Ill ff. 

9 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Fames 
and Sutnects, London, 1012, ii. 265, 3SS, SOlf. 

* La Cill antique^, Paris, 1870, p. 279 ff. 
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9 Ib. xii. 4S. 10 Muir, i. 31. 

11/6. i. 35. 12 5<JnfiPart)a,18Sf. 
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of their overlords to reduce them to a condition of 
degraded servitude. This was _ probably due to 
two leading motives : (1) the desire to preserve the 
purity of the dominant whiter race, and thus pre- 
vent as far as possible conmibium between the two 
peoples, by inflicting degrading pimishments for 
violation of the laws of marriage, and by reducing 
the offspring of such unions to a condition of 
humiliation ; (2) as in the case of the Helots of 
Sparta, the desire to guard the ruling race from 
the danger of insurrection on the part of their 
slaves, who were numerically superior to their 
rulers, and thus constituted a perpetual source of 
danger. The position of the Sudras under Brah- 
man legislators is clearly stated in the law-boolcs — 
the Laws of 3 Tanu,^ and the Sacred Laws of the 
Xryas as taught in the schools of Apastamba, 
Gautama, Viisistba, and Baudhayana.® 

‘A Sudra, whether bought or unbought, a Brahmapa may 
compel to do sen'ilo work; for he was created by the Self- 
cxistenl (Svayamhhu) to be the slove of a Brahraapa. A Sudra, 
though emancipated by his master, is not released from a 
sen’itude ; since that is innate in him, who can set him tree’' 
from it ? ’ 3 ‘A low-caste man who tries to place himself on 
the same seat with a man of high casto, shall be branded on his 
yip and be banished, or the king shall cause his buttock to be 
/gashed.’ 4 If a Sudra has Intercourse with a woman of tho 
twice-born class, if she was unguarded, he shall be mutilated ; If 
she was guarded, he shall lose nls life.o If a Sudra intentionally 
listens to a recitation of the Veda, his ears shall be filled with 
molten tin or lac ; if he recites Vedic texts, his tongue shall be 
cut out ; if he remembers them, his body shall be split in twain.® 
Kie slajing of a Sudra by a Brahman is a minor offence, causing 
loss of caste (upapdtaka).’! The penalty for killing a Sudra is 
the same as that for killing a flamingo, a crow, an owl, a musk- 
rat, or a dog.8 Another text fixes the penalty for slaying a 
Vai4ya at one hundred, and 0 Sudra at ten cows.® Eating with 
a Sudra is strictly forbidden ; it a Brahman dies with the food 
of a Sudra in his stomach, he will become a village pig in his^ 
next birth, or be bom in the family of that Sudra.19 Food which 
has been broujgbt by an impure Sudra, whether he has or has 
not touched it, must not be eaten.H It a Sudra touches a 
Brahman, the latter shall cease eating.13 
: Among other disabilities of the ^udra the follow- 
ing may he mentioned. 

He cannot be initiated, be a Judge,14 receive leavings at the 
mind-rite for the dead (irdddha),w receive spiritual advice from 
a Brahman,!® sacrifice, 17 or travel with a sndlaka (a Brahman 
who has completed his studentship).!® According to the same 
authority, his duties ore to serve meekly the other three castes,!® 
but he may not carry out a dead Brahman, it men of the same 
raste are at hand, for the burnt-offering which is defiled by a 
Sudra’s touch hinders the passage of the deceased to heaven.®® 

A Brahman who gains his subsistence from Sudras ranks with a 
breeder of dogs, a falconer, one who defiles maidens, and him 
who delights in injuring living creatures.®! But, wHth his 
habitual inconsistency, the law^ver rules that, among Sudras, 
a Brahman may eat the food of his friend, cow-herd, farm- 
labourer, slave, or barber.®® A Br.ahman may confidently seize 
the goods of his Sudra slave, for that slave can possess no pro- 
perty.®® While intercourse of a Sudra with a Brahman woman 
IS sternly forbidden, a Brahman may have a Sudra wife, and her 
son receives a share of the inheritance.®® 

4. The Sudra in modern times. — The position 
of the Sudra in N. India differs from that in the 
South. 

In Bengal a distinction is drawn between what 
are kno^vn as ‘ clean ’ and • unclean ’ Sudras. This 
is explained by Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya 
thus : 

'To form an idea of tho exact status of these [the artisan 
castes] and other clean Sudras. the reader should bear in mind 
the following rules of the Hindu caste system 1. A man of 
any of the superior castes may drink such water as is fetched 
or touched by a clean Sudra, whether the water be of the river 
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Ganges, or from any other source. 2. The water of the' river I 
Ganges, though fetched hy an unclean Sudra, is not thereby I 
render^ unfit for the high caste Hindu’s drinking purposes. ' 
But every other kind of water is polluted by the touch of an 
unclean Sudra. 3. Even the water of the sacred Ganges is 
rendered useless to a Hindu by the touch of a non-Hindxr. 
4. The touch of non-Hindus and unclean Sudras being con- 
taminating, it is only the clean Sudras that can render the 
necessary personal service to the high caste Hindus like the 
Brahmans, Eajputs, 'Vaidyas, and Kayasthas. 6. The twice- 
born castes cannot, without rendering themselves liable to 
expiation, eat any cooked food touched by a Sudra. ' The result 
of this rule is that a Sudra menial, whether clean or unclean, 
can be of no use to a high caste Hindu for the actual cooking 
of his food, or the serving of it. In fact, in the absence of his 
Brahman cook, the high caste Hindu has himself to cook the 
food of his servant. For the actual cuisine work, the clean and 
the unclean Sudra stand on the same footing. But while the 
clean Sudra can assist in the process in various ways, the unclean 
Sudra is not allowed even to enter the cook-room. It is for 
this reason that the clean Sudras alone are usually appointed 
menials in Hindu households. Another important difference 
between the clean and the unclean Sudras lies in the fact, that 
while a Brahman can minister to the former without losing his 
Brahmanism, he cannot show such honour to the latter without 
being degraded for ever. Further, though the Shostras forbid 
the acceptance of the Sudra's gifts without any reference to his 
status, yet in practice the best Brahmans do not hesitate to 
accept the bounty of the Nava Sayakos [or clean Sudras], when 
the amount offered is a large one.'t 

The author seems to be unconscious of the 
strange picture which he draws of tlie caste system 
in Bengal at the present day. It attempts to 
adhere to the primitive four-groujp system of 
Vedic times j but this has become gradually broken 
down when certain of the so-called menial groups 
secure a position of wealth and authority. They 
retain the name of Sudra, but they become * clean,’ 
as contrasted with their humbler brethren who 
accept a position of servitude. As he points out, 
the greed of the Brahman priests is tending, by 
the acceptance of gifts from classes which they 
hold to be impure, to render the archaic system, 
under modern conditions, unworkable. 

In S. India, on the other hand, especially hj 
Brahmans and by those Europeans who take their 
caste nomenclature from Brahmans, the term 
SQdra is applied to the mass of the Dravidian 
population, including many castes which claim a 
high social position and enforce rigid precautions 
4 Hindu Castes and Sects, Oalcutta, 1896, p. 236. 


to secure personal purity, such as an exaggerated 
fear of pollution not merely by the touch but 
even from the immediate neighbourhood of out- 
castes.^ 

‘ Whilst it is evident that the entire mass of the Dravidians 
were regarded by Manu and the authors of the Mahabharata 
and the Purapas as Kshatriyas by birth, it is remarkable that 
the Brahmans who settled among the Dravidians and formed 
them into castes, in imitation of the castes of the North, seem 
never at any time to hove given the Dravidians— with the 
exception perhaps of the royal houses— a higher title than that 
of Sudra. They might have styled the agricultural classes 
VolSyas, and reserved the name of Sudra for the village servants 
and the unenslaved low castes; but acting apparently on the 
principle that none ought to be called either Kshatriyas or 
Vaidyas hut Aryans, and that the Dravidians were not Aryans, 
they seem always to have called them Sudras, however respect- 
able their position. In consequence of this the title Sudra con- 
veys a higher meaning in Southern than in Northern India. 
... In Southern India it was upon tl\e middle and higher 
classes of the Dravidians that the title Sudra was conferred. 
. . . The Brahmans, " who came in peaceably and obtained 
the kingdom by flatteries," may probably have persuaded the 
Dravidians that in calling them Sudra they were, conferring 
upon them a title of honour. If so, this policy was perfectly 
successful ; for the title of Sudra has never been resisted ^ the 
Dravidian castes ; and hence while in Northern India the Sudra 
is supposed to be a low-caste man, in Southern India he gener- 
ally ranks next to the Brahman. The term Sudra, however, is 
really as inappropriate to any class of Dravidians as the term 
Kshatriya or Vaisya. It is bettor to designate each Dravidian 
caste simply by its own name.’ s 

In deference, however, to popular sentiment, at 
the Madras census of 1901 the use of the term 
‘ Sfldra ’ by enumerators was forbidden. The diffi- 
culty arising from the use of the term is shown by 
the necessity of dividing the ill-organized Nayar 
group into high, intermediate, and low -caste 
Sudras.* 

Literature.— The chief authorities have been mioted in the 
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S. India E. Thurston, Castes and Tnbes of S. India, 7 vols., 
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Bharatavar^a or India, Westminster and Leipzig, 1893. 
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